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EDMUND    RUFFIN,  EDITOK   AND  FEOPRIETOR. 


VHIOS  or  THB  CAEOUVA  PLAlfTBH  WITH 
THE  FABHHRS'  REGIBTER. 

By  an  arrangement,  just  comtdeteda  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  Farmers'  Register  and  the 
Carolina  Planter,  the  two  publications  will  be 
united  from  this  time  forwsurd,  and  the  subscri- 
bers of  the  Carolina  E^anter  will  be  supplied, 
instead,  with  the  Farmers'  Register,  issued, 
bowevOT,  in  weekly  form  of  publication.  This 
change  of  the  times  of  issue  has  been  adopted 
upon  the  advice  of  judicious  friends  of  the 
work  in  South  Carolina,  and  also  because, 
agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Carolina 
Planter,  it  was  supposed  it  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  its  readers  and  patrons.  The 
monthly  form  of  the  Farmers'  Register  will 
continue  unchanged,  as  heretofore.  The  sub- 
scription price  and  conditions  for  both  the 
monthly  and  the  weekly  publications  will  be 
tlie  same,  (as  stated  at  full  in  the  Conditions 
of  puUication  of  the  Farmers'  Register,)  and 
any  subscriber  who  is  supplied  with  either  of 
the  forms,  and  should  prefer  the  other,  may 
have  the  change  made  at  the  end  of  any  month, 
by  sending  a  post-paid  order  to  that  effect 

To  each  of  all  the  original  subscribers  to  the 
Fanners*  Roister,  to  whom  we  are  now  in- 
driited  fix*  theh:  generous  support  for  all  of  nine 
volumes,  (and  of  whom  nearly  400  names  still 
are  left  cm  our  list,)  we  shall  send  an  extra  copy 
in  this  new  form,  as  some  evidence  of  their 
kind  and  sustained  and  sustaining  favor.  This 
of  course  will  not  apply  to  those  among  them 
who  have  before  chosen  to  avail  themselves 
of  some  equivalent  privilege  or  premium,  of- 
fered by  the  conditions.  We  hope^that  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  these,  our  oldest  and  best 
friends,  to  receive  thus  gratuitously  the  week- 
ly publication,  for  more  frequent  and  therefore 
more  inviting  reading,  while  their  regular 
monthly  numbers  will  contain  all  the  same 
agricultural  matter,  and  somewhat  more,  for 
binding,  to  be  placed  in  their  libraries. 

The  agricultural  matter  of  both  publications 
win  be  the  same.  But  some  articles  of  the 
mtmthJy  form  must  necessarily  be  omitted  in 
the  weekly  publication,  and  these  will  be  such 
as  are  not  strictly  of  an  a^cultural  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  weekly  sheet  will  con- 
tain a  summary  of  news,  and  also  some  adver- 
tisements, both  of  which  will  (as  heretofore)  be 
excluded  from  the  monthly  publication. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  publication  has  its 
earnest  advocates,  and  opposite  advantages; 
and  to  each  tliere  are  also  strong  objections. 
In  issuing  both,  we  shall  incur  much  addUion- 
Voi..  IX.-l 


al  trouUe  and  expense ;  but,  at  this  aacrlficei 
and  by  ofiering  the  choice  to  all  subarariba^ 
we  trust  that  we  may  finally  please  all. 

To  furnish  a  summary  of  weekly  hews,  in 
the  manner  which  wiU  be  attempted  in  the 
weekly  sheet,  wSl  cost  more  labor  than  to  fill 
five  times  as  much  space  with  ott.er  and  origi- 
nal matter.  But  wiUiout  such  labor,  any  such 
summary  must  be  stale  and  worthless ;  and  so 
long  as  we  may  offer  such  a  dish  as  part  of 
our  bill  of  fare,  it  will  be  our  care  and  pride 
to  have  it  composed  of  the  best  ingredients, 
prepared  in  the  best  manner,  and  served  up  to 
our  customers  as  fresh  and  new  as  a  weekly 
supply  will  permit — Ed.  F.  R. 

'EXFEEtHBKTS  WtTH  BONE  MABUEB. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Fannen)  Sogtater. ' 

Fairfax  county,  Fa.  Dtumttr  lOfft,  1840. 
On  readin^ihe  article  headed  *  Bxiraneout  Ma- 
nures,' pa}{e589,  Octobernurabcrorihe  Farmen* 
Register,  1  bid  reminded  of  my  promise  to  gin 
you  llie  result  of  my  experiment  wilh  bone-dus^ 
or  more  properly  speaking,  emahtd  bonea,  as  a 
manure. 

My  first  npplicatton  of  bone  manure  was  on 
turnips,  in  1838 ;  the  result,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  first  crop  and  the  expense,  is  slated  at  page 
152-3,  vol.  7th  of  the  Regiater.  1  have  iheretbm 
only  to  add  the  results  of  two  yean'  additional  ex- 
perience in  the  use  and  effect  of  bone  manure  in 
comparison  whh  stable  or  other  puireaeent  ma- 
nures produced  on  a  farm. 

In  order  io  ascertain,  with  aa  much  precision  as 
I  could,  the  requisite  quantity  of  bone  per  acre) 
as  well  as  to  be  precise  io  its  application  and  com- 
parieon  with  other  manures,  I  laid  off  an  acre  of 
ground  which  I  designed  for  turnips,  and  divided 
it  into  eighty-ooe  equal  pariB  by  cross  furrowa  at 
the  proper  distance.  Upon  two-ihirda  of  the 
ground  thus  laid  off,  a  good  two-horse  can  load  of 
stable  or  fbrra  yard  maoure  was  dropped  in  each 
square,  which  of  courae  was  manuring  at  the 
good  rate  of  81  loads  per  acre.  To  oihcr  parts  of 
the  ground,  crushed  bones,  from  the  Roxbury 
Macs,  milte,  were  applied  at  the  rale  of  15,  20,  25, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  and  81  bushels  to  the  acre,  pure 
as  tliey  ceme  to  roe,  wijhont  adulteration  or  ad- 
mixture ol'any  kind.  On  the  residue  of  the  acfe,  a 
compost,  coiisieiing  of  the  summer  tcrapingBoftho 
cow  yard,  wilhout  elraw  or  litter  ol'any  kind,  wilh 
only  8  per  cent,  of  bone,  was  applied  al  the  rate  of 
12  ioad^,  of  25  bushels  each,  per  acre.  The  ground 
had  previously  been  well  ploughed  early  in  the 
spring,  and  a  dressing  of  sixty  bushels  of  good 
fresh  lime  had  been  applied  on  the  fijmw,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  harrowing.  The  Arm- 
yard  manure  was  regularly  distributed  on  the 
ground  and  ligkily  ploughed  in  as  last  at  spread  ; 
having  previously,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  (he 
ground,  received  agnod  drcssmg  ol'plaGier  of  Paris. 
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The  bone  manure  and  compost  were  harrowed 
in  with  a  heavy  two-home  harrow,  and  the  ground 
■0  rested  until  the  nppearance  or  rain,  the  S<h  of 
August,  when,  imroediately  preceding  a  shower, 
ihened  were  «owa  and  toellharroand  in.  The  rain 
which  fell  was  not  a  eoahing  our,  but  a  irantiem 
•ummer  ehower,  much  oF  wbieh  ran  off,  especial- 
ly from  that  ponienor  the  ground  to  which  the 
bone  manure  had  been  applied  ;  the  part  manured 
from  the  (arm-yard,  presented  a  rather  more  un- 
even BurfHce,  one  consequently  more  favorable  for 
the  recepiion  and  relen:ton  of  rain,  which  faci  was 
well  eslahlished  by  an  examineiion  of  the  ground 
the  next  morning,  when  1  tinind  that  the  moisture 
had  penerrated  at  least  two  inches  deeper  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  which  circumstance 
gave  lo  that  portion  of  the  nonod  manured  livm 
the  (iirm-yat^  a  very  decide  advantage  over  the 
bone  manure  for  the  first  two  weeksj  or  until  am- 
ple rain  supplied  sufficient  moisture.  The  ground 
upon  which  thie  experiment  was  made  is  high 
and  dry,  and  was,  at  the  time,  exceedingly  poor 
■tiff  clay  land,  upon  which  I  bad  in  vein,  two 
yeara  in  suceenioo,  tried  lo  produce  black-eyed 
pens. 

The  growth  of  turnips  on  such  parts  of  the 
ground  as  had  received  not  less  than  sixty  bush- 
els of  crushed  bone,  was  quite  equal  in  ibe  end  to 
the  beat  growth  when  ihtf  farm  manure  wm  used 
ai  the  nile  of  81  cart  loads  to  tbe  oere ;  whilst  the 

ffrowih  on  all  smaller  allowances  of  bone,  was 
nIeriAr,  and  most  so  where  the  least  quamity 
wae  used.  But  on  that  portion  of  the  ground 
which  was  dressed  with  the  bone  ampoat,  as 
above  slated,  the  growth  throughout  was  decidedly 
•uperior  to  any  other  pan,  and  the  product,  at  me- 
turily,  was  at  least  one  third  more  than  wiie  produ- 
ced on  an  equal  qiinntity  of  tbe  ground  manured 
from  the  stablea.  Tbe  succeeding  year,  1830,  the 
entire  acre  was  planted  with  sugar  beets,  and  eve- 
ry part  treated  precisely  alike,  viz. :  tbe  seed  drill- 
ed and  covered  by  hand  with  a  light  compost  from 
baskets  ;  the  crop,  owing  lo  an  unravorable  sea- 
son and  neglect  oi early  weeding,  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, though  decidedly  best  where  theoone 
manure  had  beeti  applied.  The  beet  crop  was 
followed,  this  year,  (1640,)  by  Italian  spring  wheat. 
The  growth  of  sir^tw  was  most  splendid,  but  like 
our  winter  sown  wheat  and  rye,  this  season,  was 
almost  ruined  by  the  rust;  but  in  this,  the  third 
crop  in  two  yeurs  Irom  one  manuring,  the  supe- 
riority or  ibe  bone  manure  was  more  apparent 
tbao  ever,  and  aa  before,  on  that  portion  of  the 
gtound  to  which  iht  eompoti  was  applied  was 
greatly  superior  to  every  other  part,  aud  even  on 
those  parte  oT  the  ground  where  the  mailer  por- 
liuiw  of  bone  bad  Iwen  applied,  the  straw  was  as 
heavy  as  it  was  on  the  ground  which  had  received 
manure  from  the  terra  at  the  rale  of  81  loads  per 
acre.  Tbe  ndieai  stubble  was  not  graaed  alier 
harvest,  and  although  the  season  was  very  dry, 
the  volunteer  red-clover  and  crab  grasff,/oUourtn^ 
a  tpring  crop,  was  so  rank  na  lo  make  it  exceed- 
ingly ditftuuft  to  turn  it  under,  with  a  firat-rate 
iwo-horse  plough,  with  tlie  usual  appendage  of  a 
heavy  chain  1  ^hus  afiording  incontestable  proof 
of  the,  as  yet,  undiminished  effect  of  the  bone  ma- 
nure under  most  severe  cropping. 

Of  Ute  compost  above  desoribeJ,  1  applied,  et 
the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre,  to  a  poor  piece  of 
neviy  mowed  meadow,  (in  1S88;)  tbe  succeeding 


crop  was  more  than  doubled  by  (he  application  ; 
the  crop  of  the  present  year  (1840)  was  still  better 
than  the  last,  and  from  the  afler-growih  this  year, 
I  have  little  doubt  of  further  and  progressive  im' 
provemcnt  for  several  years  to  come;  as  the  coarser 
particles  of  the  bone  are  not  yet  entirely  decom- 
posed. A  piece  of  wheat  on  which  a  llfie  propof- 
lion  of  the  bont  ConmoH  was  applied,  and  harrow* 
ed  in  with  the  seed,  was  greatly  benefited  by  the 
application ;  and  the  clover  which  followed  the 
wheal  was  100  per  cent,  better  than  thai  on  either 
side  of  the  t>one  compost  belt,  which  ran  through 
the  fie'd,  although  the  other  pans  of  the  Held  were 
similarly  treated',  exceptins  only  the  addition,  of 
not  more  'ban  at  the  mie  of  24  bufhels  of  bone 
manure  to  the  acre.  The  conclusions,  then,  lo 
which  my  mind  is  brought  by  tbe  foregoing  ex- 
periments are, 

First,  That  when  applied  et  the  rale  of  fh>m  90 
lo  80  bushels  per  acre,  on  the  exhausted  tamls  oT 
Virginia,  one  bushel  ol'cnMhed  bone,  is  more  than 
equal  to  one  cart-load  of  39  bushels  of  good  lhnn> 
yard  manure,  in  its  effect  upon  the  first  crop.  j9e- 
condly,  Tliat  the  effe^^t  of  bone  manure  is  more  dU' 
rabie  than  that  of  any  putresrent  manure  usually 
produced  on  a  farm.  Third,  That  when  applied  to 
land  which  is  in  eoodAeorl,  the  effpct  is  much  more 
powerful  than  it  is  on  eery  poor  land.  Kounh,  That 
when  combined  with  manure  and  applied  in  lbs 
Ibrm  of*  compost,  the  cffiset,  both  instant  and  k- 
mote,  Ihr  exeeeds  any  otbisr  application  of  ih« 
components  when  separated  with  wbieh  I  am  «• 
quninied  or  ever  witnessed.  And  lastly,  if  stable 
manure  has  to  be  purcAosed  or  even  hauled  mors 
than  half  a  miUfrom  ymir  oum  sttAlet,  bone  ma- 
nuie  at  filty  cents  per  bushel,  the  price  it  cost  me 
delivered  on  the  farm,  is  the  cheap<>sl  manure  of 
the  two.      Youis,  Tuomm  Ap  C.  JoiiEe. 


iiimcRiFTroii  or  tub  afrioa*  potato; 

READ  BSrORB  THB  BARSWSLb  AGSIOUL- 
TVRAL  BOCIBTT. 

PnimilMCHallsaPUDler.  ' 
The  yam  mimieot,  or  potato  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  supfiosed  to  he  n  naUve  of  Africa,  is  raised  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Michel,  of  Charleston, 
from  cuttings  of  the  fruit.  It  does  not  produce  in 
the  earth,  but  grows  upon  a  vine  which  runs  upon 
trees  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  iSach 
vine  bears,  more  or  less  numerously,  from  twenty 
to  thiny  poiatoea  of  the  kind  here  shown.  Many 
of  them  are  twice  or  ihrice  ihe  nxe  of  ihes& 
while  others  are  smaller.  The  fine  is  rich  and 
luxuriant ;  Ihe  fruit  issues  fh>m  the  several  joints, 
probably,  lor  10  inches  apart.  The  leaf,  which 
seems  to  grow  also  at  the  joints,  is  large  and 
beautifully  shaped  like  a  bean.  The  plant  readily 
grows  in  the  open  air,  and,  it  is  thought,  would  he 
panicular!)^  fruitful  in  a  warm,  sandy  region,  like 
Barnwell,  if  planted  with  a  southern  open  expo- 
sure, agoinsl  woods  upon  the  north.  The  woods 
would  serve  for  the  vine  to  run  upon,  which,  in  tbe 
garden  of  Mr.  Michel,  Is  planted  wiihin  a  foot  of 
the  tree  which  eupporis  hs  fruit.  This  potato  Ip 
described  as  being  superior  in  flavor  to  the  Irish 
potato.  It  is  not  sweet.  Itis  cooked  in  the  same 
way  with  all  other  potatoee— may  be  boiled,  baked 
or  roasted,  and  when  cooked  la  said  to  be  (ff  a 
bright  gamboge  color.  B. 
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CVLTITATIOM  or  TBB  TIWB  IW  *HB  WBST. 

FrOBi  Ihe  WMem  FMnr. 

I  RMlved  (o  be  prawDt  al  the  vintag«  thit 
lUI,  u  aome  of  the  ntrny  vineyardfl  in  our  viei- 
tril]%  and  ucordingljr  on  Wednesday  ihe  16th  ult. 
tode  wiih  a  imall  panyto  om  owned  by  Mr. 
Loogwortb,  butlesMd  to  Mr.  Moriimer,  who  ie 
faia  own  vigntron.  It  ia  kept  in  fine  order,  every 
thing  neat  and  buaincM-llke.  There  are  about 
•eeen  acres  planted,  only  about  two-thirds  of 
which,  however,  ia  yet  in  bearinff.  The  varie- 
liea  found  to  auii  beet  are  the  Caianrba,  Isabella, 
and  Mack  cape.  The  two  fiiat  Mr.  M.  finda  lo 
tenet  tuchregalar  bearen  aa  the  last,  but  elwaya 
a  part  erop,  and  about  every  third  year  a  very  full 
tone.  The  cape  rarely  miiMa  a  lair  crop,  but  the 
wine  Kqairaa  age,  and  when  kept  aeven  or  eight 
yeara  alsioal  e^uaia  Catawba.  The  laabelle 
nakes  a  good  wine,  and  is  beat  wed  (he  second 
tear,  when  it  is  aomewhat  or  a  auHet  wtne.  The 
Gaiawba  is  decidedly  the  best  grape  we  have  for 
wioe-malcinjF,  being  on  an  average,  very  produc- 
live,  the  yield  orjuice  anusnalty  great,  and  the 
wioe  at  three  years  old  superior  to  any  old  Ma- 
deira I  ever  drank— wamins  its  fiery  iaat<*,  and 
aorpaasing  it  in  richneas  of  flavor.  lia'Aody  Is  such 
that  I  reeTconfident  K  eoold  be  transported  to  any 
tfistanea  without  aay  neeesaity  for  iha  rnnjom- 
tmtnt  which  foreign  whlea  receive  previous  to  their 
I  eing  shipped. 

This  year  iha  crop  is  aoaree  an  average  one. 
Previous  to  the  late  cold  rains  in  June  it  pro- 
biised  well;  b«t  aOer  that,  many  of  the  berries, 
lo  the  extent  I  should  think,  or  one  halfj  dropped 
off.  The  you nj^  wood  has  ripened  well,  bo  that 
hext  spring's  cuttings  wiH  be  good.  This  is  a 
tnaiter  of  moch  Importance — cuttings  carlessly 
tDa.ie,  oot  of  iodinerenily  Hii^ned  wood,  and  leit 
axposed  to  dry  for  any  length  of  lioia  after  ihey 
are  nil,  as  ia  two'  rrequentfy  the  casa  with  those 
Who  prepara  them  for  sale,  never  can  do  well,  nor 
taake  hnlihy,  thrifty  vines,-  even  ir  they  do  grow. 


A  eCRIOOB  rAOT. 

fnm  Ilw8««tliflni  ColUvstor. 

A  fitt  wst  meaiioned  to  us,  which  was  certatn- 
(y  ooknown,  not  only  lo  ourMlves,  but  to  all  the 
^tauter*  of  ikk  section  of  the  atata,  with  whom 
wa  bavfl  conversed  oo  the  suhjaet.  It  is,  that  the 
Jint  BiKfcefs  fiom  com,  if  lefl  undisturbed,  will  al- 
araya  prMnee  ears  on  the  stalks,  ainilar  to  the 
parent  stalk,  and  not  an  abortion  on  -the  ends,  as 
we  so  often  see  )n  our  fields ;  and  iit  confirmalion 
of  this,  we  Were  shown  four  dried  atalks,  which 
had  grown  in  soch  close  proximity,  as  to  have  all 
the  appearance  of  being  the  parent  stalk  and 
dtaekers.  It  was  eat  of  the  ground,  and  divested 
df  soil,  bat  (ha  mass  of  roots  wasao  thick  that 
are  could  not  aaeettain  positively,  wti  hout  separat- 
£ng  and  ibas  destrosring  the  specimen,  (which  we 
#era  not  willing  lo  do,)  whether  they  proceeded 
from  one  or  more  roots— tha  appearance  decidedly 
#aa,  that  the  whole  sprang  from  one.  We  count- 
ed on  each  of  ibese  stalks  two  targi  ears,  wiih  no 
gftatar  dtfi^refloe  belwech  them  than  might  be 
mM  batwaed  adfaintngataHn.  CaL  Williama 


6rst  mentioned  the  fact  to  us,  and  in  conversing 
«n  the  sobjeet  before  one  of  his  overseers,  (who 
had,  by-the-by,  been  with  him  a  number  ^ 
years,)  the  latter  observed  thai  he  thought  every 
person  kiww  it.  Tha  abortioas  we  liave  on  our 
suckers  are  attriboled  lo  their  not  being  the  origi* 
nal  or  first,  hot  such  as  had  l>een  thrown  up  a  se- 
cond time  by  the  plant,  which  is  said  not  to  pro- 
duce ears  at  the  sides,  but  merdy  a  fbw  scattering 
grains  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks.  We  have  men- 
tioned these  facta  to  many  of  our  planters  in  this 
section  of  country.  None  have  made  obeerva- 
tions  sufficiently  accurate,  to  speak  paaiiively  on 
the  subject,  though  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
such  ia  not  the  casein  the  lower  country,  /s  it 
not  OM  of  the  ptcutaritUt  tf  iht  com  cuUiwittd 
by  Oa.  mUiamaT 


AATURAL   HKTOftT  OF   THI  TOOKAW- 
HOUOHK.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Reflaur. 

Smiihjutd,  iVoi).  24fA,  1840. 
The  tockawhoughe  is  fneotiooed  by;  Capt. 
Smitb,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  as  one  of  the  in- 
digenous produciious,  forming  an  imporiaot  arti- 
cle of  diet  among  the  aboiigioes.  TlUs  plant  te. 
still  found  throughout  aeslera  ViTsinia,  but  fhom 
its  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  its  singular  ha- 
bitude, and  fVom  its  belonging  to  a  class  of  plaota 
rarely  studied  except  by  the  professed  botanist,  it 
is  generally  a  /ustu  natura  to  Ihose  who  acei- 
dentally  disinter  it.  A  lew  remarks  upon  iia  na- 
tural history  may  therefore  not  be  anacoeptabta  to 
the  readers  ofihe  Register. 

The  tockawhoughe  is  one  of  the  fungi,  or 
mushroom  lamily,  t>elonging  to  the  genuat  tu- 
b*r.  Two  species  of  ihia  genus,  the  T.eibarhim 
and  T.  aUndum  tr6  well  knotvn  in  Europe,  as 
the  black  and  white  truffle,  and  are  highly 
prized  as  rare  delicacies  by  gourmands.  In  tbis 
country  and  in  England,  they  are  small,  but  in 
Italy  they  attain  a  diameter  of  several  inches,  and 
weigh  Iroro  8  to  14  pounds,  [ounces?]  The 
tocitawhooghe  like  all  the  other  species  of  ihie 
genus,  is  entirely  subterranean,  and  totally  desti- 
tute of  roots,  stem,  leavea,  or  other  appendage  lo 
connect  ii  with,  or  to  absorb  nourishment  from  tha 
atmoiphere,  or  earth,  and  is  apparently  as  isolat- 
ed in,  and  unconnected  with  its  mother  soil,  as  a 
rock  or  pebble.  From  the  absence  of  all  suHaco 
iodicaiiona  of  their  existence,  in  Italy,  where  one 
species  of  this  singular  genus  is  mqch  sought  af^ 
ler,  the  diggers  are  accustomed  to  train  dogs  to 
hunt  ihemnby  ihcir  scent,  and  to  indicate  their 
presence  by  scraichin^  (he  ground  immediately 
over  them.  The  lochenhoughe  is  generally  of 
an  elliptical  form,  varying  in  diameter  from  one 
to  four  inches.t  Like  all  of  the  lungiferous  plants, 

*  Usaally,  but  rrnmeously  called  Tuckahoe.  Tuck- 
tihot,  u  a  corraption  of  the  Indian  word,  'Tucihowe,' 
which  literally  mesns,  "  the  place  where  deer  are  sbyt" 
and  was  originally  us»d  to  designate  a  locality. 

t  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  specimens 
Jrttk,  I  have  not  b««n  able  to  dctennios  the  species 
satisfaetoray,  biit  think  it  willpMve  to  bs  th«  slfrUMa. 

t  We  have  fretiaeDtly  ssen  largei:  spcclmcDa,  aad,  if 
lamanriMrtag  comctlr,  ifl  soma  cases  as  \»rg»  m  a 
nanli  bead.— Ed.  F.  B. 
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it  prerera  a  moiit,  >hady,  sitoalioD.*  It  consivis 
almosi  wholly  or^ngtn,  a  while  lubstaDce,  dla- 
coveKd  by  firaconnoi,  aod  Ibund  by  him  lo  be 
common  to  the  maibroom  raniHy.  Fungin  Id 
appearance  reaemblea  the  fecula  or  the  Irish  po- 
tato, and  in  its  compomtioo  ie  aaalogoue  to  BDioial 
matter,  but  in  iu  ttature  combinea  the  propertiea 
both  ol'  animal  and  rentable  Babatances.  In  iu 
natural  ooodition  it  ia  indigestible,  but  by  cooking 
it  ia  rendered  quite  digestible  and  highly  nutn- 
lioua*  C.  £.  Hatdkm. 


PROFIT  or  PBAS  AMOIIOBT  OOKET. 

FronilM  AgricDltariit. 

Col.  J.  W.  Clay  eoDiends  that  hia  pea  crop  is 
worth  more  this  ^ear,  than  the  com  on  the  same 
land,  and  he  inlorms  ua  that  his  com  crop  was 
heavy.  From  our  Utile  experience  in  this  matter 
and  whet  we  have  gleaned  from  others,  we  are 
aatisGed  that  peas  can  be  advantageoualy  raised 
in  every  corn  Geld. 


THB  CVBGUUO  AMD  rftUIT  WOBMS. 

From  Ibe  Culdntor. 

Met$n.  £ditora~ln  the  September  number  of 
the  'Cultivator,'  (page  136,)  you  say  in  answer 
to  a  correspondent,  that  '*  (he  worm  in  the  appk 
as  well  as  \n  the  plum  and  cherry,  is  a  species  of 
curailio."  Also,  ihat  "  the  worm  with  the  Truii, 
falla  upon  the  ground,  in  tohich  tbi  worm  iaius  vp 
iU  diode  in  Uu  chryaali$  state,  until  revivified  and 
dun§edhj/  the  spring,  it  wnMS  aperfUi  instct." 

I  am  well  convineed  there  ia  a  miataka  here,  in 
two  particulars:  Isl,  as  lo  lha  worm  in  i^ppisi  be- 
ing a  euTculio;  2d,  as  to  the  cureulio  oonfimnng 
tji  the  ground  till  epring. 

In  1831,  seeing  it  stated  in  all  the  books  that 
the  cureulio,  in  its  chrysalis  slate,  remained  iu  the 
ground  during  winter,  I  undertook  to  verify  itie 
ntct  by  actual  experiment.  The  result  was  com- 
municated to  the  '  New- York  Farmer,'  (vol.  iv, 
p.  178-9.)  But  as  many  of  your  readers  have 
probably  not  seen  that  book,  you  may  do  a  lervice 
by  publishing  an  extract  Irom  it, 

"  f  put  some  moiat  earth  into  a  tumbler,  about 
the  first  of  Junt^,  and  placed  about  twenty  small 
peaches  containing  worms,  upon  the  earth,  and 
covered  the  tumbler  with  a  piece  of  glass.  June 
SOtb,  ths  worms  had  all  lef\  the  peaches  and  had 
all  crawled  into  the  earth  below,  July  the  7th, 
the  worms  had  divested  themselves  of  iheir  skin, 
without  having  formed  a  shell  or  cocoon,  and 
were  nearly  chansed  to  bags.  At  this  time  they 
were  white,  and  showed  upon  the  breast  the  soft 
rudiments  of  the  proboscis,  legs,  and  wings. 
Theae  parts  had  not  attained  their  full  size,  aod 
.appeared  immovable.  One  intect,  however,  had 
eompleied  hia  metamorphoaia  and  was  a  perfect 
bug,  of  a  mabof^y  color.  All  have  since  lefl 
the  earth  of  their  own  accord  having  finished 
their  change,  and  are  now  [July  19thJ  creeping 
about  the  tumbler  and  Ibeding  on  a  plum  leaf. 

*  Oar  wwd  poeoein,  is  an  alttratioa  of  the  lodtao, 
word,  '<  pdacksssin,**  the  ndlcal  meanlRg;  of  which  if 
the  "plueof  balU."  May  d<4  this  word,  in  its  origiDal 
appncatloa  to  low  wat  lands,  have  had  lefiuence  to 
tSuD  aa  the  baUfcUo  of  the  Toahawlm^  I 


On  the  lOtb  of  July  I  opened  the  ground  under  a 
peach  tree  and  Ibund  the  insects  in  great  oumbeTS, 
from  two  to  four  hiobea  beneUh  the  surface,  in  all 
stages  of  their  metamorphoria.  July  19ih,  I 
found  one  in  the  earth  under  an  apple  tree,  but 
could  God  none  under  peach  trees.  Ii  appears 
then  that  ihii  inaeet  retreata  into  the  earth  about 
the  fret  of  JuTUf  where  it  diveatt  ttaelfof  ita  sAnn, 
and<Aangea  into  a  bug  before  the  19th  ^  Jidy,  bjf 
whuJt  time  it  leavea  the  ettrth.  What  becomes  m 
the  bug  from  July  to  May  following,  remains  to 
be  discovered." 

*' The  cureulio  is  not  the  only  insect  Ibat  pro- 
duces ftie  worm  in  our  flvits.  1  staled  above  that 
about  twenty  peaefaea  wera  placed  in  the  tumbler. 
In  the  earth  under  them  wera  six  small,  oval 
cocoons,  thick,  strong,  and  amooibly  spun,  which 
contain  worms  that  manifest  no  approach  toward 
a  change.  The  same  cocoons  are  also  found  un- 
der peach  trees;  The  worms  in  these  envelopea 
are  diflerent  Irom  those  of  the  cureulio  ;  they  are 
smidter,  they  are  white  throughout,  ivhile  the 
larvs  of  the  cureulio  have  orange  colored  heads. 
There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  larvs  of  the 
cureulio,  all  or  moat  of  then,  leave  the  various 
fruita  in  which  (bey  ara  deposited  aa  eariy  as  the 
beginnirw  of  July,  and  that  the  worma  found  in 
fhiiia  after  that  time,  have  a  diflerent  parent. 
Some  yeara  ago,  I  preserved  a  worm  from  a 
Vergalieu  pear,  which  produced  a  gray  mUler. 
Last  November  a  worm  from  a  Newiown  pippin 
placed  itself  in  a  cavity  on  a  board,  covered  itself 
with  a  web,  and  remained  till  April,  when  it  pro- 
duced a  gr^  imUsrlike  that  produced  from  lha 
pear." 

1  continued  my  observations  during  that  sum- 
mer, and  sent  another  communication  lo  the 
'New- York  Farmer*  (vol.  iv.  p.  348,)  Ihim 
which  the  Ibllowine  ia  an  extract :  "  I  have  aaid 
there  is  reason  for  u(e  belief  that  the  larvie  of  tha 
cureulio,  all  or  moat  of  them,  leave  the  varioua 
fruiia  in  which  they  are  deposited  as  eari^  as  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  that  Ibe  worms  Ibund  in 
fruits  af^er  that  lime  have  a  different  parent.  One 
reason  for  this  belief  is,  that  after  that  lime  very 
little  fVuit  is  leA  in  which  their  eggs  can  be  depo- 
sited, and  what  little  is  left  is,  tor  the  most  part, 
untouched  by  tbe  cureulio.  Let  me  present  a 
hasty  eatimate  of  cherries,  apricots,  plume,  and 
peaches,  in  my  oicbard ;  on  lha  first  of  May 
last,  there  were  probably  1100,000.  On  Ibe  firrt 
of  July,  tbe  numbw  remainiitg  on  tha  trees  did 
not,  I  am  confident,  exceed  600,  perhaps  20,  before 
the  middle  of  August  contained  a  cureulio ;  the 
rest  continued  fair.  I  think  it  would  puzsle  Dr. 
Tilton  to  say  where  Ihat  vast  multitude  of  cur- 
culios  that  deposited  199,500  eg^  before  the  first 
of  July,  have  deposited  them  since  that  time,  if 
they  '  coniinua  Iheir  ravages,'  and  equally  puz- 
zling it  must  be  lo  devise  a  reason  why  any  fruit 
has  escaped — why  only  20  eggs  should  be  de- 
posited and  480  paachulefl  undisturbed,  if  this 
vast  swarm  of  insects  has  continued  its  operationa 
ever  since  the  first  of  July.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  resort  to  apples  and  pears.  But  befbre  the 
first  of  July  the  greater  part  of  the  t^les  had 
also  disappeared  from  the  trees }  moat  of  those 
remaining  hafe  continued  since  untouched  by  the 
coroolio.  7%e  vorma  found  in  them  are  not  the 
larva  of  ihat  inatct.  1  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  acuiculio  in  a  pear,  at  any  time.  The 
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oDiy  worms  that  i  have  Ibund  in  peari,  [and  I 
have  taken  paina  lo  collect  a  considerable  number 
thia  aummer,]  ura  tlielanne[I  believe]  ofibegray 
mitttr  meniioaed  la  my  former  communicatioD. 
Tbey  rcaembte  ihe  larva:  of  the  curculio  in  having 
orange  eolorvd  heada,  but  differ  from  them  by  be- 
larger,  and  having  a  slight  linge  of  scarlet  or 
bnck  color  upon  portioDa  of  the  body.  Instead 
of  popping  into  (be  ground,  they  crawl  under  the 
rough  bark  of  Ibe  trees,  tnrlose  themselves  in  a 
web,  and  are  traosformed  into  a  chestnut  colored 
cbiysalis.  Placed  in  a  tumbler  with  moist  earth, 
they  Ibnn  a  web  upon  the  cover  of  the  tumbler) 
ud  there  undergo  their  change.  Aa  none  have 
yet  left  the  ehrysalis  state,  I  auppoae  [as  waa  the 
caae  with  thoae  which  I  nave  befim  preserved] 
Ifaat  (hey  do  not  complete  their  raeiamorphosiB  till 
■pring.  All  the  worms  found  by  me  :□  apples, 
aioee  the  first  of  July,  have  been  »milar  io  those 
m  Me  ^ear." 

An  excelleat  observer,  Ddvid  Thomas  of  Ca- 
yuga, maintained  the  prevailing  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  worms  in  our  fruiu,  and  wiih  a  view  to 
ahow  that  I  was  incorrect,  he  took  '*  a  worm  with 
an  orange  colored  head,  from  a  bell  pear,  and  put 
|i  in  a  tumbler,  with  mcasl  earih,"  on  the  GAh  of 
Atiffiial.  On  the  eighth  of  August  be  look  from 
i^^w  "  three  more  worme  with  orange  colored 
bead*,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  full  grown 
larvR  of  the  curcufio— another  similar,  but  only 
half  as  long — and  two  others  rcwmbling  the 
Ibrroer  with  brown  heads,  but  100  [10?]  limes  less 
in  bulk  than  the  Brat  kind.  Viewing  these  last 
ander  the  microscope,  I  am  saiisGed  that  they  also 
are  larvR  of  the  common  curculio,  thus  far  con- 
firming Dr.  Tilton's  remark,  that  this  insect  ■  con- 
tinues its  ravages  from  May  until  autumn.'  "— 
JVaw-  York  Farmtr,  voL  iv.  p.  206. 

Id  a  Hibaequeat  communication,  in  October, 
with  hi*  BecuBtonicd  candor,  he  says,  *'N.  Darling 
nay  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  worms  which 
I  eoafin«l,  '  aritb  orange  colored  beads,*  left  the 
moist  earth,  and  encased  themselves  in  a  web  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  tumbler.  Soon  after  one  of 
them  came  forth  a  darA:  gray  milUr;  and  /  con- 
dud*  there  wu  no  curcufto  amongst  ikem.  We 
aretherelbre  indebted  to  him  Ibrthe  ioiereaiing 
discovery  that  (he  larve  of  several  insects  feed  on 
our  fruits ;  and  it  is  now  rendered  at  least  probable 
that  Dr.  Tilton  ascribed  too  much  of  this  mischief 
lo  the  careulio."~i^.  F.  Farmert  vol.  iv.  p.  S81. 

With  tbeae  &cts  before  us  1  *hink  we  may  safely 
eooeliide  that  the  worm  in  apples  i>  a  larva  nf  a 
gray  miller,  and  not  of  the  etaculio,  tehich  is  a 
bug.  Abo  that  the  curculio  leaves  the  ground  in 
amort  timelier  entering  it.  Ite  winter  retreat  has 
not,  within  my  knowledge,  yet  been  disrovered. 

If  your  corresp(mdent  will  look  ui>der  the  rough 
bark  of  his  apple  trees  in  October,  he  will  find  a 

Seat  many  of  the  worms  from  t^a  fruit,  whitA 
V€  shut  UsMSslow  in  with  a  web,  and  are  Inms- 
firwud  inta  •  dueUmt  colored  cftryaolti.  If  he 
wUl  oarefnlly  preawve  them,  he  will  find  them 

■  *  a   Jf*w         U 1*  m  nlav  aamvI  An* 


inaeeis  may  be  dmroyed — not  alt,  however,  Ibr 
tbey  resort  to  other  places  of  concealment,  such  as 
crevices  in  boards,  posta  and  rails.  Yours,  very 
respectfully,  N.  Darlirg. 

Jiew  iittven,  Qmn.,  September  19, 1840. 


BBPOKT  OF  MAJOR  GVTITH  CM  THB  OBAIIT- 
MO  or  TMK  8WAHP  LAUDS. 

To  the  preudent  and  directors  of  the  litersiy  fond  of 
North  Caroliiw: 

Gentlemen  :—\  have  the  honor  lo  report  to  you 
the  result  of  the  operations  aince  the  drainage  of 
the  swamp  lands  was  committed  to  my  chaise. 

Tbe  feasibility  of  the  undertaking  has  been  so 
fully  and  clearly  esiabliahed,  by  former  statementa 
to  the  board,  (particularly  by  the  report  of  Mr. 
Shaw,)  as  to  render  any  comment  from  me  un- 
necessary on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  the  aubjert  immediately  before  me. 

The  only  tract  of  land,  owned  by  the  state  north 
of  Pamlico  Sound,  sufficiently  elevated  to  afford  a 
fall  for  its  drainings,  is  situated  on  tbe  high  grounds 
which  divide  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Albe- 
marle from  those  that  run  into  Palmico  Sound,  lying 
between  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  (he 
boundary  lines  of  Washington,  Hyde  and  Tyrell 
coundea,  near  lake  Pungo,  which  11  embraces :  it 
extends  to  the  west  shore  of  Alligator  lake  and 
five  miles  to  the  south  of  lake  Pungo;  on  the  north 
it  itKludea  a  portion  of  lake  Phelps,  and  contains, 
exi^uMve  of  the  area  of  the  lakes,  64,600  acre*. 
A  refisrence  to  the  map  herewith  aubmitled  will 
give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  its  location,  and  exhi- 
bit, t>o(h  in  plan  and  profile,  the  main  and  lateral 
canals  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  drain  it.  This 
tract  is  a  portion  of  a  awamp  containing  about  a 
hundred  thousand  acres,  an  idea  of  the  formation 
of  which  may  be  had  by  conceiving  it  to  form, 
what  in  reality  it  doea,  a  targe  basin,  filled  with 
decomposed,  putrescent  vegetable  matter,  aaturat- 
ed  with  water,  confined  aiM  prevented  from  run- 
ning off  by  an  impervious  subsoil  and  an  embank- 
ment, or  elevated  strata  of  elay  and  sand  extend- 
ing nearly  all  around  it,  not  sufficiently  dry  for  till- 
age at  the  extremitiea  and  higher  parts  at  any 
aeaaon  of  the  year.    When  over-saturated,  as  w 
the  ease  in  Ihe  winter  and  spring  and  aomrtimea 
in  the  summer,  the  surplus  water  flows  into  Alliga- 
ter  and  Pungo  Lakes,  end  into  Lake  Phelpa  from 
the  south— towards  Alligator  tbe  descent  of  the^ 
surface  from  tbe  south  ta  three  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  verge  of  the  swamp  or  basin.   The  re- 
dundant water,  afier  filling  (he  lakes  to  overflow- 
ing, is  discharged  into  Alligator,  Pungo  and  Scup- 
peroong  rivers  over  the  surface  and  by  percola- 
tion,  fn  dry  weather,  the  loose,  spongy  soil  of 
the  surrounding  swaropa  draws  the  water*  again 
from  the  lakes ;  and  so  great  ia  this  attraction  up- 
wards as  well  as  horizontal,  that  the  very  surface 
of  the  swamps  is  kept  wet  during  the  greateat 
drought  and  hoiteat  summer  aun— thus  through 
the  medium  of  this  fllaceous  soil,  the  lakes  and 
swamps  reciprocally  aupply  each  other  with  water 
aa  there  may  be  a  preponderance  in  either ;  or, 
to  render  the  description  atiti  more  plain,  this 
awamp  (and  so  nearly  all  ol'  the  swampa  in  the 
state)  may  come  under  the  denomination  of  land- 
lodctd  bogs  or  morasses,  such  as  *<  are  neither  pro- 
duced by  water  rising  in  themselves,  nor  by  that 
of  springs  in  (he  adjoining  bnnka,  but  become  wet 
by  an  accumulation  of  rain  water  stagnating  on 
an  impervious  aubsoil  through  which  it  can  nave 
no  descent,  end  tieing  aurrounded  by  higher 
ground  through  which  there  ia  no  vent  or  natural 
discharge  for  the  water." 
The  plan  of  drainage  is,  therefore,  obvicos,  and 
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eoruiiif  in  cutting  ihrougb  ibe  high  groandt  or  i 
elevated  strata  tbat  surround  the  swampa  and  f.eii 
up  the  lake  ivalere,  drainS]  of  auflicieni  capnci- 
ty  to  draw  off  the  surplus  rain  water  which  in  this 
great  basin,  or  laboratory  of  nature,  has  contri- 
buted, and,  indeed,  from  its  agency,  in  a  state  of 
itagnalion,  in  nourishing,  we  may  Bay  generaiiog, 
Ihoae  aqueous  plants  and  trees  Irom  the  decooipo- 
•itioQ  of  which  the  earthy  mplter  of  the  swamps 
I'l  entirely  composed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  forraaiioo.  In  accordance  therefore  with 
this  plan,  two  canals,  denominated  moin  drains, 
have  been  laid  oul,  one  leading  from  Pungo  lake 
to  Pungo  river,  the  oihcr  leadmg  from  Alligator 
lake  lo  Kutman^B  creek,  a  tributary  to  Pungo 
river.  The  former,  which  we  will  call  Pungo 
canal,  is  six  miles,  seven  hundred  and  seveniy- 
four  yards  in  length,  with  an  average  width,  at 
bottom,  of  Iweoiy4wo  leet,  on  average  depth  of 
six  feet,  and  a  faU  in  ihe  bottom  of  twelve  and  a 
fourih  feel.  The  Iftiter,  the  Alligator  canal,  is 
five  miles,  fourteen  hundred  and  Gli^  six  yards 
long,  an  average  width,  at  bottom,  ol  thirty  feet, 
an  average  depth  of  seven  feet,  and  a  total  fall  of 
fen  feet.  These  canals  will  reduce  the  waiers  of 
each  lake  four  leet,  and  are  of  sufficient  capacity 
and  fall  lo  draw  off  all  the  water  that  may  ud 
thrown  into  them  by  the  lateral  canals  traced  oo 
the  map  as  necessary  for  the  farther  facility  of 
draining;  the  immediate  effects  of  these  canals 
will  be  lo  render  a  belt  of  land  adiaceai  to  ihrm 
as  well  as  the  land  around  the  lakes,  susceptible 
of  thorough  drainage  and  cultivation. 

At  the  lime  I  look  charge  of  the  work,  in  April, 
1839,  the  season  lor  hiring  hands  by  the  year  bad 
passed,  end  the  competition  Ibr  laborers,  by  the 
monih,  from  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  and 
the  Gaston  and  Raleigh  Rail  Roads  then  in  rapid 
progress,  rendered  it  impossible  to  procure  a  simi- 
cienl  force  to.  prosecute  the  work  with  the  energy 
that  was  desired.  The  two  main  canals  were, 
nevenbelesB,  put  aoder  contract  and  commenced } 
but  owing  to  these  causes,  ooi  much  progress  was 
made  during  the  past  year.  At  Chrisimas,  the 
season  for  procuring  laborers,  the  contractors  were 
enabled  (0  oblain  alarse  force,  and  (he  work  has 
since  progressed  steadl^  and  rapidly,  uninterrupt- 
ed even  by  sickness  of  any  kind.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  Alligator  canal  has  been  complet<>d. 
The  tributaries  have  been  commenced,  and  on  the 
30th  of  October  the  waier  of  Pungo  lake  tvas  let 
Into  Pungo  canal.  All  (he  effects  which  wete 
anticipated  of  drainage  OD  ils  bordemand  reduc- 
tion of  the  lake  water,  have  been  realised ;  enough 
bos  already  been  aceompltshed  lo-iospirs  coofi- 
dence  and  to  remove  all  donbls  and  apprehensioiw 
or  any  e^ist)  as  to  the  success  of  the  work. 
There  are  now  ready  for  sale  8000  acres  of  land 
borderins  on  Pungo  lake,  on  the  west  and  north 
west.  This  tract  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  cypress  and  maple,  and  has  been  pronounced, 
by  competent  judges,  unequalled  by  any  laods  in 
the  stale  ;  and  such  also  Is  my  opinion,  after  hav- 
ing contrasted  it  with  the  rich  lands  of  Pasquotank 
BiM  Perquimont,  and  with  those  of  lake  Phelps 
and  Matlamuskeat.  In  addition  to  ibis,  there  are 
7000  acres  of  prairie  land  (the  growth  formerly 
Qypress,  now  cane  and  bamboos,  bordering  on  the 
eanal)  and  on  Ihe  northeast  side  of  the  lake,  that 
may  also  be  offered  Ibr  sale.  In  cooffrmaiion  of 
the  prodtteltvenm  oT  theae  lands,  of  which  no  one 


[  acquainted  wilb  them  eniertnina  a  doubi,  I  would 
observe  that  similar  lands  in  the  neighborhoodi 
but  of  interior  quality,  euhjecled  to  the  most  ruin- 
ous system  of  cultivation  lor  more  ihaneixiy  year^ 
in  succession,  are  still  productive,  yielding  when 
liie  seasons  are  favorable  to  the  imperfect  plan  of 
drainage,  (which  wiih  but  few  exceptions  prevail* 
every  where)  from  sis  to  eight  barrels  of  cora  per 
acre. 

1  would  respeclfutly  recommend  some  imme- 
dtaie  action  towards  bringing  these  lands  into 
market;  the  first  step,  that  of  layifig  ihcm  off 
into  sections,  is  one  of  much  labor,  and  can  ba 
most  easily  performed  al  this  season. 

During  the  ensuing  year  Alligittor  canal  will 
be  completed,  and  also  some  of  the  tributary 
canals,  and  before  the  expiration  of  two  years,  we 
expect  lo  complete  the  emire  system  of  drainaea 
in  reference  to  this  extensive  tract  of  land.  My 
estimate  lor  ihe  aeeomplishment  of  this  object 
will  consuiDe  ihe  whole  amount  (8300,000,) 
propriated  for  this  purpose,  and  unless  some 
lunherappropriaiion  is  made,  the  on)^  fund  appli- 
cable lo  an  extended  system  of  drainage  will  be 
ihe  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands— which,  if 
for  cash,  would  he  ample  (togeiher  wiib  the 
amount  of  sales  accruing  from  time  to  time  on 
accouRi  of  o:her  lands  prepared  for  market)  toi 
drain  all  the  swamp  lands  which  the  state  owns. 
This  wilt  more  readily  ap|>ear  from  the  following 
estimate,  based  upon  prices  eonuderaUy  lower 
than  those  affixed  lo  ine  lands  by  some  ol  lha 
most  competeotand  experienced  judges  who  bava 
examined  them.  Under  this  view,  preferable  la 
exciting  expectations  tbat  woukl  not  be  fully 
realized,'!  will  assume  the  low  price  of  $6  per 
acre,  and  the  number  of  acres  which  the  present 
appropriation  of  8200,000  will  drain  lo  be  60,000 
and  even  at  this  low  estimate,  we  have-a  sum  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  drainage  by  8160,000.  Ap- 
plying this  ratio  between  the  cost  of  draining  and 
Ihe  income  arising  iherefrom  to  the  million  of 
acres  owned  by  Ihe  elate,  the  sum.  although  enor- 
mous would  (all  short  of  Ihe  realization. 

This  result,  so  beoefieial  and  cheering,  in  iuelf 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  recommend  « 
steady  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  lo 
Ihe  end,  is  only  one  among  the  many  beneficial 
effects  which  will  grow  out  of  its  completion. 
Some  of  the  effects  to  which  I  allude,  and  confi- 
dently calculate  upon,  have  been  caused  by  pre- 
cisely similar  operations  in  Great  Britain,  and  are 
BO  applicable;,  although  referring  to  land  in  a  par- 
tial stale  of  tillage,  that  I  beg,  in  lieu  of  my  own 
words,  to  subeutute  those  of  the  engineer  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  parliament  to  report  upon, 
the  mosses  and  marshes  of  that  country.  Ha 
says  the  climate  is  rendered  more  healthy  and 
genial  lo  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  by  lha 
removal  of  stagnant  water,  end  ihn  prevention  of 
those  noxious  exhalations  arising  from  large  tracie 
of  moss  and  marshy  ground,  where  the  herbage 

Sives  but  little  nourishment  and  only  promote* 
iseose.  Since  the  introduction  of  drainage  inia 
this  couninr,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ha* 
been  greatly  improved ;  agues  and  other  diaiem- 
pers  being  now  comparatively  unknown  that  were 
formerly  so  frequent,  occasioned  by  ihe-hamklity 
of  the  soil,  and  consequent  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  producing  ihat  miaama  which  so  ofieq 
proves  fhtal.  The  pndqca  of  lha  harveai,  for- 
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roeriy  precarioiw  on  mch  land,  becomn,  by  draia- 
ample  and  prodiwiiva  in  quentiiv,  and  the 
quality  of  ihe  grain  w  improved  alio.  IHand  that 
if  iu  lillafce  remniiu  wet,  every  manure  that  is  ap- 
plied to  i(  loaea  iia  efleet  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
rails  10  produce  that  abundant  crop  which  a  I«m 
quantity  would  yield)  if  auch  land  were  laid  dry. 

la  wet  land,  aeaMtii  or  lillaga  are  lost,  the  labor 
is  greater  and  the  Teium  Nm.  The  nrodtiee  li 
always  scanty  and  inferior  in  quality;  but  when 
land  ia  properly  dmiiied,  every  eierllon  of  good 
husbandry  ia  attended  with  successy  etid  the  far- 
mer thrivra  where  his  predecessor  was  ruihed. 
By  drainage  alone,  it  ia  wonderful  to  see  the 
verdure  that  soon  lakes  place;  a  bo);  of  the  worst 
kind  nller  being  thoroujthly  laid  dry  (without  any 
other  nielioraiioa  whatever)  wtll  spontaneously 
produce  so  inan3r  new  and  fine  ffrasses,  the  seeds 
and  rooia  of  which  hitherto  laid  dormant,  owing 
to  the  auperSuooa  miustuie,  but  now  spring  forth 
and  afterwards  continue  to  flourish  and  increase. 
The  rushes  that  formerly  oeeapied  the  whole  sur- 
face, soon  decline,  and  belter  grasBes  rise  in  abun- 
dance. 

In  addition  to  these  many  beoeBeial  efTeets,  the 
advantage  of  draining  the  swamp  lands  that  lay 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  state,  from  the  Roanoke  river  to  the  Wack- 
amaw,  and  from  the  lails  of  tho  rivers  to  the 
aeabowd,  ara  of  great  iniporlaDca  ia  other  re- 
s|ieeta. 

No  scheme  has  been  or  can  be  devised,  that 
will  so  efiectually  slay  the  tide  of  emigration 
wbieb  flows  like  a  mifihty  torrent  from  this  portion 
oT  the  stale.  The  poor  man  who  gains  a  scanty 
■ufaMMence  by  the  "  roundshave  and  broadaxe," 
who  hovers  around  the  boote  of  his  nativity,  until 
be  exhausts  the  last  fnae  tree,  and  ia  finally  driven 
off  penniless  to  the  far  west  to  seek  a  home 
aflMog  strangers,  will  here  find  an  asylum  ;  all 
bis  dreamaof  wealth  and  plenty  can  be  realized 
in  hi*  own  beloved  state.  A  lew  acres  of  the 
hod  whieb  from  his  childhood  he  has  looked  upon 
aa  a  wilderness,  a  fit  abode  only  for  ferocious  wild 
beaaia  and  disgusting  reptiles,  now  invite  bis  labor 
and  will  reward  bis  industry. 

Thaheahh  and  the  mrNralsoTthe  people  will 
be  improved,  the  coflers  of  the  slate  filled,  the 
community  will  be  benetiied  by  a  greater  supply 
of  useful  commodities — in  short,  the  bene6ts  that 
will  result  from  a  general  and  complete  system  of 
drainage*  to  tbe  agricultural  and  general  improve- 
nent  of  the  aiate,  are  so  many  that  the  lew  io- 
ataneae  (if  any  there  be)  in  which  they  are  neither 
Men  nor  ackaowledgad,  can  only  proceed  from 
pr^udiea. 

rberewith  prtaent  a  map  of  the  state  lands  in 
Carteret  county,  which  exceed  in  quantity  and 
are  equal  ia  quality  to  the  tract  we  areoperaling 
opoo,  and  can  be  (trained  at  a  leas  price  than  per- 
haps any  omer  land*  of  (ba  ■ame  extent  in  the 
stale. 

The  tract  lying  between  Core  Sound  and  Neuse 
fUver  at  their  iunciion  contains  65,000  acres ;  iu 
aferaiioo  la  IS'netabova  Long  and  Nelson  Bays, 
and  other  small  atrenau^  into  which  it  can  be 
tnaililj  drained.  This  traet  is  mostly  an  open 
IMaiiie ;  tba  aoil  a  deep  vegetable  mould.  There 
ara  two  M^er  traoie  which  were  auiveyed  ;  one 
aontainina  19^000  acres,  situated  ia  tba  Nawpon 
Poeoaon^  oetwaen  Newport  Kver  and  the  Clunoot 
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and  Harlow  Canal.  The  other  16,000  acres  in 
extent,  lays  north  of  Lake  Etiis,  at  the  head  wa- 
ters of  Hunter's  Creek  and  Newport  River.  Both 
of  these  tracts  arealsool'  superior  quality,  and  are 
susceptible  of  being  drained  at  an  expense  that 
would  amply  repay  the  state. 

But  Ihe  improvement  that  irfTers  more  imma-  , 
diate  benefits  and  direet  return*  than  any  olhar 
is  the  drainage  of  Lake  Mnitarauskeet;  and  if 
the  sinters  title  to  the  Bats  can  bo  established,  It 
should,  in  my  opioioni  after  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  eneatred,  be  the  first  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

I  am  gentlemen,  very  res|)eciiully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant. 

Walt  BR  Gwyhk,  Owif  Enginter. 

JMttgft,  181*  Nov.  1840. 


AS  iMPAof  miaira  in  rArmi»i6  ho««. 

From  tba  Sontlwfii  CabiMI. 

JHoury  Omntg,  (TVnfl.,)  MarehSS, 
Mr.  Clayten:—ll  is  manilest  to  every  person 
that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  economy  in  ihe  wasiA- 
(iil  saanner  we  cnmwoDly  feed  our  stock  in  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  eatisiied  that  no  one  is  more  guilty 
in  this  respect  than  I  am  myself,  i  believe,  with 
a  little  troutile  end  trifling  expense,  we  might  save 
lull  one  half  the  provisions  wa  fi*ed  to  our  stock 
every  winter.  In  these  hard  time*  that  would 
help  ttry  maeh  to  get  us  out  of  our  embarrass- 
menti. 

So  fully  wbs  I  convinced  of  this  that  I  detei^ 
mined  the  past  winter  ro  try  to  make  an  improve- 
meai  in  feeding  my  liittening  hogs.  My  practice 
heretofore  was  like  my  neighbors'  generally,  and  I 
believe  almost  every  (terson  in  Tennespce  fnitenv 
his  hogs  in  the  same  way.  I  usutilly  put  my 
liogs  up  in  a  smalt  lot  with  water  in  it,  and  throw 
them  as  mtich  raw  corn  in  the  ear  as  they  will  eat^ 
This  with  a  litUe  salt  now  and  then,  i*  all  they 
get,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  itvo  month* 
ihAy  are  regarded  as  in  good  pork  order,  end  ready 
forthekniie.  The  last  lall  my  hogs  were  ptrt 
np  in  Ihe  usual  way  in  September.  The  number 
I  do  not  now  recollect.  But  I  observed  particiN 
laHy  Ihe  amoutx  of  com  they  consumed  each  day. 
They  were  fed  by  throwing  the  corn  to  them  raw 
in  the  ear.  The  corn  was  carried  in  a  large  cot- 
ton basket,  which  I  supposed  would  hold  about 
two  bushels.  This  nine  times  full  was  given  them 
every  day.  It  was  about  as  much  as  they  would 
eai.  1  had  previeasly  rnga^  Gol.  D.  Lqoney 
to  tmn  some  large  kettle*  cast  at  his  luroace  in 
Wayne,  of  the  size  and  dimensions  that  would 
accomplish  theohjeeis  I  had  in  view.  My  design 
was  to  boil  all  the  corn  I  gave  my  hogs,  and  by 
having  the  kettle  of  euiiabie  dimensions,  to  use  K 
to  scald  them  in  when  killed  inetead  of  a  trough 
or  hogshead.  The  kettles  were  not  ready  until  I 
had  led  my  hoga  some  lime.  I  at  length  got  one, 
set  it  in  b  very  simple  furnace,  which  did  not  tnico 
thirty  minutes  toronainic!;  and  from  that  time  until 
toy  hogs  were  killed  they  were  led  three  times  a 
day  on  corn  well  boilt^.  The  r«rn  was  taken  to  the 
kettle  in  the  same  basket  and  put  In  it  until  it  wn* 
full,  the  kettle  then  filled  with  water  and  a  fira 
kindled  under  it.  This  was  sufficient.  If  at  night, 
it  would  be  well  cooked  by  morning ;  end  if  in  the 
moroing,  it  would  be  ready  by  the  middle  bf  tiM 
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day.  -One  not  accustomed  ro  ii  would  be  surpris- 
ed to  tee  bow  litlte  fiiel  was  necessary.  A  billet 
not  larger  tbao  a  commoo  lence  rail  was  entirely 
■ufficient  to  cook  ooe  mess.  When  the  kettle  was 
emptied  it  was  immediately  filled  as  before,  and  a 
•mall  armliil  of  any  wood  was  sufficient  to  cook 
it  suitably  by  ihe  next  leediiig  time.  In  this  way 
it  required  but  six  baskets  Tuil  in  the  day.  Before 
]  got  the  kettle  it  required  nine.  Here  was  a 
clear  saving  of  thirty-ihree  and  a  ttiird  per  cent. 
11' one  should  have  a  lot  ol'  bogs  that  would  ordi- 
narily consume  in  latteoing  one  hundred  and  Bfiy 
barrels  when  led  raw,  he  would  save  by  the  pro- 
ceaa  of  boiling,  filly  barrels,  which  would  twice 
over  pay  the  price  of  the  kettle.  Min^  I  believe, 
coct  tweoiy-nve  Uollan.  Had  1  got  it  when  1 
first  put  up  my  hogs,  I  am  certaial  irould  have 
Bftved  fifiy  barrels  ol'  corn. 

At  killing  lime  the  kettle  was  of  great  conve- 
nioDce.  Ita  obtoog  Torm  makes  it  very  suitable 
to  scald  in.  Formerly  the  preparation  lor  killing 
was  a  great  trouble.  We  would  make  a  large 
heap  and  put  on  it  many  rocks,  and  aller  it  had 
■burnt  BO  aa  lo  heat  them  they  were  put  in  a  bogs- 
head  oi'  water  to  heat  it— and  aifier  ibey  were 
removed  the  water  waa  ready  ibr  seeding.  Alt 
this  took  much  time,  and  was  a  great  trouble. 
Now  with  the  kettle  quiie  a  small  Rns  is  sufficient, 
and  when  once  heated  it  can  be  kept  in  a  good 
Bcalditig  conditioa  throughout  the  whole  day ;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  make  the  water  tioil,  and 
then  put  in  ibe  hog,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  can 
be  taken  out,  and  you  may  put  In  another,  and  so 
on  unlit  you  are  done.  There  is  no  necessity  for. 
delay.  Keep  (he  fire  cooatantty  burning,  and  as 
ftst  as  you  can  kill  you  can  scald.  This  1  found 
to  be  a  great  saviog  of  time  and  trouble,  and  a 
sufficient  reason  of  itself  lo  juatify  the  purchase  of 
a  kettle. 

After  my  hogs  were  slaughtered  the  kettle  stilt 
continued  to  m  of  great  use.  It  is  eicellent  to 
prepare  food  Id  Ibr  milk  cows  aod  any  other  stock 
that  are  led  OD  com. 

I  have  oHoD  heard  it  said  that  one  fact  is  better 
than  many  theories.  Here  then  is  a  fact.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  saved  precisely  ooe-tbird  of  corn — 
more  than  enough  the  first  winter  to  pay  the  cost. 
If  any  ooe  should  doubt  it,  1  would  ailvise  him 
first  10  try  it,  aod  i  am  sure  he  will  then  believe. 

Will.  E.  KanaKDV. 


CHBTSAHTHEHUUS. 

Fram  Um  Vt^Mtani  Fanner  ud  Otrdensr. 
Matra  £!dttor  .-—Through  the  medium  of  your 
raper,  I  would  propose  to  address  the  votaries  ol 
Flora  on  behalf  of  a  much  neglected,  though 
beautiful  flower,  the  chrysanthemum.  It  maybe 
disputed,  and  with  propriety,  that  any  plant  more 
amply  repays  the  care  of  its  cultivator,  even  sup- 
posing that  it  possessed  no  other  qualificatioiui 
than  the  splendor,  variety  of  color  and  duration  of 
its  flowers;— but  when  we  reflect  that  the  Chry- 
santhemum delights  to  reveal  ita  gorgeous  beau- 
ties, when  alt  else  of  orneftneni  to  a  garden  is 
gone,  its  value  is  incalculably  enhanced.  The 
idea  has  ofteo  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  Flora, 
not  wishing  lo  produce  saiiely,  allows  her  family 
lo  rest  durmg  the  latter  mouths  of  the  year ;  but] 


not  being  able  to  dispense  with  nil,  she  has  produ- 
ced a  plant,  10  bloom  at  that  dreary  time,  possess- 
ing all  her  most  beauiifut  andbiilliani  colors  of  the 
empire  ;  and  (ormib^  it  bo  hardy  that  (here  is  no 
difiiculiy  in  keeping  it,  and  at  the  same  time  ol 
easy  ptopagiition.  Yet  this  beautiful  f^\\\  o\'  the 
goddess,  id  almost  universally  ne>j;lprted.  One 
honoruble  exception  I  would  make— Chandler  of 
London.  'J'he  intrinsic  merit  of  the  flower,  has 
led  him  to  become  its  most  enihusiaelic  admirer, 
and  at  the  same  time,  its  most  auci-eeslut  rutitva- 
lor.  To  his  exertions  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
fln^sl  varieties  in  cultivation.  His  rhryEanthe- 
mnm  house  presents  a  more  magnificent  appear- 
ance during  Novemtwr  aiK)  J)ecember,  than  it  is 
possible  to  conceive — stand  rising  above  stand, 
covered  wiih  thousands  of  btossoois  of  cverj' 
shade  and  hue.  Let  me,  then,  claim  lor  this 
lovely  flower,  that  share  ofatiehiion  which  its 
merits  entitle  it  to,  and  assure  your  readers,  ihat  in 
ilB  perfeciion,  iis  place  cannot  he  supplied  by  any 
other.  A  word  as  to  ita  propngniion— Hiis  may 
he  done  by  dividing  Ihe  rooiB,  by  cuttings  in  the 
epring  or  by  layera  in  July.  They  may  be  grown 
in  large  pots,  filled  with  rich  earih,  adding  a  por- 
tion ol' rotten  dung  to  each— or  the  ptanis  may 
be  grown  in  beds  until  fait,  when  they  should  be 
taken  up,  with  balls  of  earth,  entire,  and  potted, 
watered  aod  staked,  when  (hey  may  be  placed  in 
a  warm  room,  pit,  frame  or  greeo-hoose,  until 
they  have  done  flowering,  when  they  maybe 
again  turned  out. 

Ijet  me  hope  that  these  few  remarks,  may  call 
attention  to  this  spletidid  flower— those  who  give 
it  that  share  it  deserves,  will  be  well  repaid. 

Jab.  Kbkitedy. 


A    BUCCSMFVL    EXPKRIHKHT   IB  RKABIITG 
BILK-WOBUS. 

To  Ui«  Editor  of  Ibe  FBrmen'  S«stner. 

Hyco,  Matih€K$,  Dte.  9th,  1840. 
Although  perBonally  unknown  to  you,  and  not 
in  (he  habit  of  writing  for  the  public  eye,  I  deem 
It  the  duty  of  every  individual,  however  humble 
their  eflbrts  may  be,  lo  withhold  nothing  that  can 
in  the  least  benefit  the  community,  or  in  tlie  small- 
est degree  add  to  its  welfare  aod  prosperity.  Yoo 
have  repeatedly  requested,  in  your  valuable  pa- 
|Mr,  all  who  had  made  any  experiments  in  the 
silk  enlture,  to  make  known  the  result  through  the 
pages  of  your  jouroal.  I  have  made  a  small  ez- 
perimeot  ibis  year  in  rabiog  worms,  and  having 
succeeded  in  producing  very  fine  cocoons  uoder 
every  disadvantage.  I  wish  to  lay  before  you 
the  result,  lo  publish  or  not  as  you  Ihink  proper; 
and  I  would  likewise  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
of  you  Ibr  my  own  benefit  and  the  instrucuon  of 
all  others  who  have  been  aimilariy  situated.  My 
husband,  like  many  others,  raised  a  great  many 
multicaulis  trees,  which  he  found  uosaleable.  Ra- 
ther than  grub  them  up,  I  requested  that  he  would 
permit  me  to  make  a  trial  of  raising  silk,  promis- 
ing to  take  ihe  trouble  of  the  superintendence  my- 
self. My  worms  (the  Iwo-crop  white)  commenced 
hatching  the  22d  of  April,  at>out  which  time  we 
had  a  lew  days  of  warm  weather.  The  largest 
multicaulis  leaves  at  that  time  were  not  larger 
tbao  a  fourpeoce.  The  worms  of  course  hat;,h- 
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ed  too  anon,  but  it  was  too  laie  when  I  got  ihem 
1(1  retard  that  procen.  For  the  Grat  Tew  dnys,  or , 
duiinit  the  first  age,  1  lound  Ibod  enough  Ibr  my 
worms,  by  salherinK  every  lear  almoei  hb  «oon  as 
it  expanded.  This  however  \ei\  ihem  almost  des- 
titute as  they  prew  larger,  so  thai  I  was  forced  to 
lesort  to  our  native  trees,  which  are  more  IbrwHr.i 
ID  iheir  tblioge.  1  iiave  no  menns  ol  Becenainin^ 
liow  many  worms  I  had.  The  eL'jja  were  not 
weighed,  but  bought  by  ihe  lump.  I  have  a  large 
garret  room,  in  which  I  nmde  my  expnrjmrnt,  I 
suppose  Bome  SO  ii'e.i  pquure.  It  had  no  flieplace 
in  ii,  and  a  pnrt  of  ii  ie  unplnsiered.  I  had  no 
means  of  warming  ir.  In  the  very  cool  eeiiBun, 
which  occurred  the  first  of  May,  ihe  dampness 
pen^rated  every  part  of  the  room.  In  Ihni  long 
wet  season,  and  Irequeiidy  Ihe  rain  would  drive 
in.  The  inerroometer  wimeiimpB  was  as  low  as 
60°,  atid  on  oneoi  two  occasions  the  worms  seem- 
ed to  be  almost  benumbed.  In  addition  lo  ihiti, 
Iheir  (bod  became  very  scatce,  every  leiif  was 
■tripiied  so  soon  as  it  appeared  on  ihe  inuhicaulie 
and  all  ihe  wild  mulberry  irees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  reduced  to  the  eaine  coiiiliiron.  Aller 
my  tvoruu  reached  the  third  age,  I  divided  ihem 
and  pui  a  part  in  a  spare  bed-room,  which  I  had 
led  exclusively  on  the  muliicanii?.  My  rbjeci  was 
(o  ascertain  il  there  would  be  any  diflerence  in  the 
«lk.  Those  that  I  fed  oa  the  native  iiee  were 
edored*  with  very  lew  exceptions,  (I  mean  ihe 
cocoons,)  three  shades  of  yellow,  some  straw 
coU»r,  some  bright,  some  almost  nankin  color. 
They  were  ied  on  the  white  lielian,  the  red,  and 
■he  rommon  black  mulberry,  all  of  which  we 
have  in  our  woods ;  the  latter  Ihey  would  never 
eat  if  Ihey  could  help  il.  I  have  seen  them  devour 
the  stems  of  the  while  mulberry  in  preference  to 
a  fresh  leat'  of  black.*  In  the  room  where  I  fed 
exclusively  on  multicaulis  there  were  only  three 
yellow  cocoons  out  of  6  bushels,  la  the  garret 
room,  I  think  there  wae  one  peck  of  white  eocoona 
out  ofeeren  bushels ;  13  bushels  was  ihe  first  crop 
I  made.  Those  who  saw  ibem  and  were  judges, 
■aid  they  were  beautiAil  cocoons,  a  great  many 
of  there  were  ae  large  aa  some  of  ihe  mammoth 
while,  which  I  saw  aOerwards  in  Mr.  C.  Carter's 
coeoooery  near  Richmond.  I  was  compelled  to 
feed  on  wet  leaves,  from  the  scarciiy  ol'luod,  and 
sometimes  my  worms  actually  Buflered  Ibr  want  ol 
them.  None  of  my  worms  were  diseaeed ;  and  1 
do  not  believe,  I  had  a  dead  worm  among  ihem, 
I  was  careful  in  keeping  them  clean,  and  had 
plenty  of  room  and  fresh  air. 

I  raised  a  second  crop  of  six  bushels ;  oat  of  all 
tbeae  19  bushels  I  saved  but  one  barrel  of  co- 
coons, owing  to  the  moih  cutting  out  in  spile  of 
all  I  could  do.  I  followed  the  directions  of  Clarke, 
and  tbe  '  American  Silk-Grower*  io  endeavoring 
to  eure  my  cocoons  in  the  sun.  The  weather 
proved  rainy;  and  after  ibe  moths  commenced 
coming  out,  nolhlne  would  slop  Ihem.  They 
woold  come  out  while  in  the  oven,  and  bake  to 


"Tbe  trse  here  faa  usaally)  called  tbe  "black 
Bulberry,"  is  pn^rly  the  red  {mmu  rvbra)  of  bo- 
tanists. That  which  our  correaponilent  speaks  of  as 
the  "  red,"  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  white  mulber- 
ry (aionu  alba)  which,  though  originally  introduced 
tnm  Italy,  has  become  perfectly  natoraltzed  in  Vir- 
innia,  sad  exhibits  nQmerQUS  varieties  of  leaf  and'of 
ftait  in  the  seedling  progeny.— Ed. 


death.  I  wish  lo  know  which  ia  the  moot  ap- 
proved mode  of  killitig  ihemoihiij  Ibr  I  fitid  Ihe 
sun  entirely  ton  uncertain,  and  alter  they  reach  a 
certain  degree  ofmnturiiy,  nothing  will  have  much 
efTect,  for  I  tried  both  baking  and  steaming.  I 
intend,  the  next  year,  to  repeat  iny  oxperimente, 
Hnd  am  convinced  the  business  may  he  made  pro- 
filHljIe.  I  think  it  is  an  employment  lhat  suila 
our  PCX,  and  should  my  feeble  endeavors  be 
crowned  wiih  eiiccenB,  a  silk  l*ieiory  or  cocooneiy 
Ibr  poor  widows  and  children,  csialitiBhed  in  my 
own  roun'y,  where  they  are  eo  numetoue,  would 
he  ao  object  of  my  higlipf  airbiiion.  TIiopc 
remarks  are  penned  in  great  hitsie,  if  iliey  ran  in 
any  way  be  mnde  usefiif,  you  can  uee  your  own 
plensnre  as  to  llifir  publicalion. 

I  ihink  ihere  Is  great  hijustice  done  the  kind 
of  worm  called  iwo-crop  white.  They  are  a  very 
hardy,  heallhy  worm,  as  I  think  my  enperiirirnt 
will  show.  We  can  get  Iwo  rropB  from  ihem  wi'h- 
oul  Ihe  nek  of  retarding,  and  Ihey  protluce  beiiu'i- 
(iil  silk.  Please  Btale  in  your  piiper  the  price  of 
the  eggs,  and  where  ihe  pea-nut  viiTiely  can  he 
procured.  If  yon  publish  this,  let  the  signature  \  e 

K.  A.  T.^ 


PBOQKOSTICATIOKB  Or  COLD  WEATnsB 
FROM  BIRDS. 

Fmm  the  Weatern  Varmrr  sod  Gnrdrnar. 

We  think  a  lew  remarkB,  under  this  hendinff,  in 
each  numbprof  ihe  "  Karmor,"  will  not  be  unin- 
tereeiing.  It  is  a  ravoriic  etiidy  wiih  us,  and  one 
on  wliirh  we  might  be  apt  lo  dw^II  nt  too  creal 
ienirth,  did  we  not  bear  in  mind  llie  inieniion  of 
our  work.  We  shall  try  to  Ibllow  up  these  inten- 
liont  by  only  speaking  of  birds,  as  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  (iirmer  and  gardener— of  iheir 
migmtione,  as  a  teat  of  tbe  dimaie  of  difTerent 
sections  of  eounlry— and  of  such  inserls  and 
plants  as  are  familiar  to  all.  Our  object  is  lo 
induce  a  habil  of  observation  in  our  reitders,  each 
of  whom  may  he  the  means  of  recording  matt(>rB 
that  may  be  of  importance.  Even  those  confined 
by  iheir  occupations  to  targe  cilies,  have  opportu- 
mtiee  (or  studying  the  great  book  DBlure,  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

An  old  former,  remarked  lo  me,  some  weeks 
ago,  lhat  ihe  approaching  winter  would  be  a  very 
severe  one.  He  said  lhat,  for  fifty  years,  he  had 
observed  that  whenever  ihe  chaff  of  wheat  and 
other  small  grain  and  iho  com  shucks  were  un- 
commonly abundani,  thick  and  heavy,  the  follow- 

*We  are  much  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  present 
fo  the  public  this  interestirig  experiment ;  but  would 
have  been  better  pleased  If  tbe  lady  who  wrote  tbe 
eommunication  bad  not  withdrawn  toe  permission  to 
give  her  proper  signature  in  full. 

W<>  have  (bund  Ihe  heat  of  tb^  fan  sufficient  to  kill 
the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoon;  and  aa  a  single  day  of 
Jiill  exporure  to  hot  sunshine  is  sufficient,  it  rarely 
bappens  that  one  such  day  does  not  offer,  before  it  is 
time  for  tbe  moths  to  come  oat.  Whatever  may  be' 
tbe  mode  used  for  killine  the  worm,  it  should  be  tried 
sufficiently  early,  or  it  wilJ  be  but  partially  eSectnai. 

For  the  prices  of  pea-nut,  and  other  eggs,  we  refer 
our  correspondent  to  the  advertisement  ol'  T.  S.  Plea- 
sants on  several  of  the  covers  of  late  numbers  of  the 
Formers*  Register,  and  of  O.  B.  Smith  on  the  Journal 
of  the  Silk  Society.— Ed. 
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ing  winter  WW  invariably  Bwvera  one.  I  thought 
that  ihough  a  cause  for  mia  might  be  Ibund  iu  ihe 
luxuriant  vegetuiion  of  laitiunimer,  there  might 
yei  be  some  truth  iu  it — thai  nature,  aware  at'  the 
coming  severity  ol'  the  winter,  miglii  thua  furnieh 
the  grain  with  ao  extra  covering.  At  all  eveoif, 
the  olti  gentleman's  remurka  aet  me  to  malting 
additional  obKrvalione.  In  confirmation  ol  his 
otiiaion,  1  found  that  the  enow-bird,  (fringilla 
Uudaonia,  of  Wilson,)  arrived  uncommonly  curly 
this  fall,  and  in  ^at  numbera.  The  redheaded 
woodpecker,  which  rarely  leaves  us  altogether, 
except  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  baa  entirely 
disappeared.  The  blue  binl  ia  only  to  be  aeen  iu 
flocks,  as  if  preparii^  to  go  &rtber  aouth,  while 
their  sweet  warble,  iu  an  ordinary  winter  may  be 
heard  every  fiae  day.  The  gold-finch  orthiatle- 
bird,  generally  so  ab'uodaot  wnh  us  at  all  seasons, 
is  only  to  be  seen  in  small  flocks,  in  and  about  the 
cily.  1  have  obaerved  the  nut  hatch,  sitia  caro- 
binensis,  (this  little  insect-hunter  and  the  downy 
woodpecker,  are  commonly,  but  most  absurdly, 
called  aaptucktrs,}  busily  engaged  hammering 
pieces  of  acorns,  and  beech  nuta  into  crevices  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  alter  making  ifaem  last, 
earefuUy  eevering  them  over  with  moa^  as  if  to 
secure  a  supply^  proviaiona  during  the  eeveriiy 
of  the  coming  season.  Even  ttie  crows,  whicb 
generally  winter  with  tia  in  great  numbers,  seem, 
with  an  occasional  «xce|)tion,  to  have  Ibrsaken  ua. 
1  am  told  thai  nuoieroua  flocks  of  quails  have 
alighted  inihe  cily  and  still  continue  to  doso— 
this  has  always  been  marked  as  a  sign  of  the  np- 
proacit  of  severe  weather.  The  mocking  or  Ca- 
Toliaa  wren,  (certhia  Caroliniana  of  Wii.)  ia  al- 
ways abundant  with  us.  His  lively,  quaint  and 
vaned  notes  are  to  be  heard,  ringing  ihreugh  the 
woods,  both  summer  and  winior.  I  observed  a 
large  flock  of  small  birda,  finches,  rise  oat  of  a 
gaiden  yesterday,  which  were  strangera  to  me. 
They  sat  so  close  and  silent,  until  they  at  once 
rose  and  flew  off,  with  a  clear  note  like  that  of  the 
gold-finch,  that  1  could  not  determine  what  ihry 
were,  and  1  am  averse  to  killing  the  little  beauiiea, 
unless  when  really  needed.  T.  A. 


LATIKO  DOWN  OPBV  UKDB  ■■  OBASa— KCS- 
TVCKV  MOTATIOII— 4TOOK  FODOSK,  MA' 
BURinO  ABD  OmAZinO'CVRISO  OLOVBR 
HAT. 

From  Um  Soatbern  CnlUrstor. 
(iVeor)  OoWyoitU,  Ky.,  Noo.  6th,  1840- 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  laying  down  open 
lands  in  grass,  and  the  length  of  lime  the  grass 
is  intended  to  occupy  1  be  ground  will  determine 
the  kind  of  seed  to  ms  used.  If  it  is  iolended  for 
permanent  pasture,  blue  grass  should  perdomi- 
iuue>  There  should  alao  be  a  considerable  portion 
of  timothy  and  clover  seed.  As  aoon  as  it  ia  de- 
termined 10  put  a  field  in  grasa,  if  in  the  lall  the 
field  should  be  sowed  ia  wheat  or  rye,  which 
should  be  ploughed  in  and  afterwards  harrowed, 
and,  though  not  essential,  it  will  be  of  service  lo 
have  Ihe  land  rolled.  The  next  spring  one  bushel 
of  dean  timothy  seed  should  be  sowed  npon  every 
ten  acres,  one  bushel  of  clover  seed  upon  the  same 
ftuantity  of  land,  and  hull'  a  bushel  of  Mae  grass 
seed  upon  each  acre.  This  should  be  sowed  in 


JMareh  or  early  in  April  and  I  have  pat  calves 

and  sheep  upon  the  rye  or  wheat  and  kept  them 
upon  it  until  the  grass  began  to  sprout,  when  every 
thing  was  taken  otf  and  no  stock  allowed  to  go  on 
it  again  until  alter  harvest.  By  the  time  the  clo- 
ver ia  going  out  the  blue  grass  will  bo  ready  to 
take  iis  place.  I  Ibund  considerable  advantaga 
from  harrowing  and  rolling  in  the  spring — the 
harrowing  belbre  sowing  the  grass  seeds  and  the 
rolling  immediately  after.  The  harrowing  would 
appear  as  If  it  would  injure  Ihe  rye  or  wheat,  but 
such  has  not  been  the  result.  If  the  ground  is 
pui  into  grass  with  the  expectation  ofbreaking 
it  up  in  two  or  three  years,  then  the  Uue  pass 
should  be  omitted,  as  tt  would  not  get  sufficiently 
strong  before  breaking  up  to  be  or  much  sQ|vice. 

As  an  auxiliary  in  setting  fields  in  grass,  it  is  of 
great  service  lo  pasture  small  stock,  calves  or  colia, 
upon  the  rye  or  wheat  fields  during  the  winter, 
and  feed  them  with  bay  that  has  been  permtlled 
lo  ripen  ita  seed.  Some  of  the  best  seeded  fields 
I  have  ever  seen  has  been  effected  by  feeding 
slock  upon  them  without  adding  any  other  sead 
thw  those  contained  in  the  hay.  In  those  cases 
care  was  taken  to  distribute  the  feeding  ever  the 
field.  And  the  hay  used  had  a  mixture  of  aeed 
in  it. 

The  usual  rotation  in  out  erops  is  two  years  in 
grass,  iwo  in  com,  and  one  in  wheat,  rye  or  oalsi. 
Under  this  kind  of  irentmeni  our  lands  are  inerea*. 
ing  in  leriiliiy ;  especially  where  the  small  grain 
has  been  fed  down  by  hogs.  I  have  one  field 
that  has  been  alternately  in  small  grain,  (fed  off 
by  hogs,)  and  com;  this  field  has  also  increased 
ia  leniliiy. 

Whilst  the  fields  are  in  grass,  all  the  slodi 
fodder  (a  name  with  us  the  corn-stalks  afler  the 
corn  has  been  husked  oat  of  the  shock,)  is  fed  I* 
aiock  upon  the  grais  Sdda ;  thia  with  the  dropping 
of  the  caida  serves  to  enrich  the  field.   As  a 

Sneral  rule  thealock  ahould  be  fed  upon  grass 
ida  that  will  someday  be  ploughed.  In  this  way 
the  manure  in  made  and  dropped  where  it  wifl 
be  wanted  lo  nourish  the  succeeding  crops. 

About  the  first  of  JMarclt,  (two  weeks  earlier 
with  you,)  the  atock  is  taken  oH'  the  gtasa  fields 
and  put  into  pens  of  three  or  four  acres  for  each 
kind  of  stock,  and  are  fed  in  those  pens  until  the 
grass  gets  a  good  start  in  the  spring.  The  secret 
of  having  gmd  grass  consists  m  giving  it  a  good 
start  in  ifiiB  spring. 

Sometimes  there  are  points  of  ground  where 
the  soil  has  been  worn  on  or  wastwd  away.  In 
such  cases  it  ia  beat  to  haul  wt  a  few  loads  of 
manure  and  apread  on  those  barren  placesr  wUeh 
will  make  it  produce  grass  readily. 
,  Where  the  points  are  siony  they  should  he 
broken  up  small  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and  if  too 
abundant,  a  part  of  them  removed.  Graas  wUl 
grow  well  where  the  suriaee  is  covered  with  lime* 
stone  provided  the  stone  be  suffineaily  sflaall. 

1  prefer  putting  grass  upon  wheat  or  lye  but  it 
will  do  very  well  put  in  with  oats.  When  put  in 
with  oats,  the  smaller  kind  of  oats  should  be  used, 
or  less  seed  than  usual  of  the  laiger  kinds.  When 
the  larger  kinds  of  oats  ar«  sowed  thick,  they 
eniirBly  smother  ihe  grass. 

When  the  grass  is  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay, 
timothy  should  be  sowed  either  alone  or  with  the 
sapling  clover.  Tbey  both  ripen  together,,  while 
the  common  red  elover  is- ready  to  cut  two  wasks 
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KMMC  than  timothy,  sod  oo  (bat  aceouot  ool 
lOtiaUft  lo  be  mixed  with  it  for  hay. 

Clover  alone  make*  excellent  hay,  and  ii  eanly 
eund.  Alier  it  ha*  been  cut  a  ball'  day,  U'  the 
«eaiher  ia  good,  it  ehould  be  turned  over,  and  in 
two  or  three  hour*  it  will  be  ready  to  put  up  in 
•hoeks.  The  shorke  are  made  five  or  >ix  leei  in 
dieowter  and  aix  or  seven  feet  high.  The  hay 
■hould  Btay  in  the  shocks  twenty-rour  or  tbrty- 
etgbt  hours }  aller  which  it  should  be  exposed  to 
the  tun  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  is  then  reedy 
to  be  put  into  the  bam  or  in  stacks.  In  each 
staek  ol'  iwo  tons  there  should  be  put  a  bushel  of 
salt,  scattered  in  whilst  siackini^.  11'  clover  is 
•laaked  out  exposed  to  the  weather  the  siacke 
should  b«  covered  wiih  straw  or  timothy  hay. 
The  principal  olyeotion  to  clover  hay  is,  the  time 
ol'  cuitifsg  intarleriog  with  the  com  crop.  It 
should  be  cut  when  about  halt  the  b!oom  has  turn- 
ed brown.  In  curing  clover  it  should  be  turned 
gently,  and  should,  ibrougbout,  be  treated  with 
tenderness,  os  rough  treaioif  ot  will  make  it  part 
with  many  ol  its  Imvet  and  bioesoms. 

Sakdu.  D.  Martih. 


raw  aoprosKD  TBAHSHurrATiox  of  vhbat 

TO  CHBAT. 

*Agr>eota  in  (he  Alexandria  Gazette,  ridi- 
eules  the  poeiiion  taken  by  Benj.  HalloweU,  a  dis- 
tioguisbol  sooont  ol'  Alexandria  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  Alexandria  Lyceum,  (hat  "wheat 
will  degenerate  into  cheat."  He  pronounces  the 
idea  an  absurdity,  unsupported  by  proDl|  an 
exploded  doctrine,  unphilosophical  and  unscicn- 
liw;  and  among  other  authorities  in  support  0/ 
hi*  opinion,  quote*  the  opinion  of  the  late  cele- 
Watcd  Mr.  Wiekham  of  this  city,  who  with  more 
wit  than  •erkmsness,  mid  he  **  would  not  believe 
it  il'  be  WB*  to  see  it.*' 

*'  A  little  experience  is  worth  all  the  speculative 
Iheorie*  in  the  world.  There  m  not  a  practical 
farmer  in  Virginia,  being  at  the  same  time  an 
observing  one,  who  does  not  know  beyond  all 
possibility  of  being  mistaken,  that  '*  wheat  dues 
degeoerat*  intoebeai."  l^t  theshaiiered  wheat 
arauod  your  stacks  in  the  field  come  up  volunta- 
rily, and  mature,  and  many  times,  particularly  in 
bM  wheat  fwn,  the  heads  will  be  cheat  not 
vbeoi.  Il  I*  not  always  the  case,  depending 
apparently  upon  the  cbaracler  of  the  seaaoM. 
So  of  ihe  volunteer  wheat  permitted  to  spring  up 
in  stubble  fields — If  nngrazed  and  suQered  to 
some  to  maiuriiy,  it  will  be  cbent  as  often  as 
wheal.  We  suspect  that  this  Tact  is  true  chiefly 
or  on^  of  bad  wheat  climates,  like  ours  ol'  middle 
Vitginia ;  here  it  is  true  beyond  all  question,  oot- 
witEstaoding  the  wriiei*  on  botany  may  have  as- 
«gned  wheat  (0  one  genus  (^trUicum  Aybemum) 
and  eheat  to  another  (bromua  gtcalinuM.)  It 
may  be  presumptuous,  hot  we  nre  rather  disposed 
10  brieve  those- writen  in  airor,  than  lo  diatniat 
*ho  evidence  of  the  senses  of  all  practical  ob- 
servers. 

"Agricola  admits  that  all  our  thou^nd  varie- 
ties of  apples,  from  the  gloria  mundi  or  the  Hes- 
perian /rail,  lo  the  lowest  crab,  have  come  from  ihe 
WMHitaMa  wild  crab.  Is  there  not  a*  good  ground 
loaasomathat  the  wheat  and  cheat  are  varieties 
at  the  aaaie  gtOMl  Inoiber  iponl*,  may  not 


the  botanlsli  emnaonsly  have  classed  Ihem  a« 
distinct  genera,  ot  epeeies  of  distinct  genera  T*— 
Rkhmmd  fFmg. 

The  above  arttde  fa  the  first  repented  ex* 
cureion  of  the  aUe  editors  of  the  Richmond 
Wbtg  in  the  field  of  agricnltaral  investigation 
and  discussion;  and  we  cannot  congrattilate 
them  on  the  value  of  the  honor  and  success 
acquired  in  the  adventive.  We  sboiild  have 
passed  by  this  article,  and  without  commoit,  as 
we  Jiave  done  with  almost  every  thing  else 
on  tfiis  snbject  for  the  last  six  years,  (upon  the 
ground  that  the  subject  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed  before,)  but  fcH*  the  broad  assertion 
made  by  our  brother  editors  above,  that "  there 
is  not  a  practical  larmer  in  Virginia,  being  at 
the  same  time  an  observant  one,  who  does 
not  know,  beyond  «11  possiUUty  of  bdng  mia- 
tak«i,  that  wheat  does  d^enerate  hito  cheat** 
Now,  ttwugh  declining  again  to  argue  here  the 
question  of  transmutation,  yet  on  this  incidental 
isstie,  made  iqmn  knotrled^e  and  belief  we  can 
ass^  and  prove  also  if  necessary,  that  there 
are  very  many  practical  and  observant  farmera 
in  Vii^inia,  who  not  only  do  not  **  know  that 
wheat  does  degenerate  into  cheat,"  but  who 
fully  bdieve  tiie  revefsej  and  who  agree  wtth 
the  artfde  ta  the  Alexandria  Gazrtte,  that  the 
idea  is  an  absurd!^,  unsupported  by  prooC 
'*and  an  unphUosoiMcal  and  nnacientific** 
though  certainly  not  an  *•  exploded  doctrine.** 
Though  not  deserving  the  reputation  of  beli^ 
a  good  or  judicious  &rmer,  we  may  ventmc 
to  claim  the  merit  of  having  been  a  practical 
one,  Uterally.  and  an  observant  one,  for  the 
more  than  twenty  years  of  our  practical  agri- 
cultural labors;  and  that  we  not  only  stilt 
stand  as  an  exception  to  the  sweeping  classifi- 
ration  above  of  believers  in  transmutation, 
but  have  stead festJy  maintafaied  the  contrary, 
and  have  proved  it,  as  we  conceive,  so  &r  as  a 
negative  proposition,  where  mistake  is  possible, 
is  susceptible  of  proof  Long  ago  we  (in  con- 
junction with  other  fitrmers)  subjected  this 
question,  in  the  most  rigid  manner  that  could 
be  devised,  to  the  test  o[  actual  and  accurate 
experiment;  the  restdts  of  whidi  were  pub- 
liahed  in  the  first  volume  o(  this  work,  ancT 
which  win  be  repuMisbed  below.  No  excep. 
tion  bos  evH*  be^  takoi  by  any  person  to  the 
plan  or  the  mode  of  conducting  this  experi- 
ment; nor  do  we  cmceive  that  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  deceptions  in  any  pctot,  unless 
indeed  by  denial  of  the  credibility  of  aD  the 
parties  concerned,  who  signed  the  statement 
of  &cts  and  residts. 

In  addition  to  the  twtinumy  afforded  by  this 
experiment,  and  all  other  &cts  and  arguments 
which  were  formerly  adduced  in  this  joumaU 
we  offered  (m  this  wcwk)  a  reward  of  a  fuB 
set  of  the  Fanners*  Regist«-,  to  any  person 
who  irould  produce,  and  foliy  prove  the  pro- 
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duction  of  even  so  much  as  a  single  head  of 
cheat  from  a  grain  of  wheat.  In  the  five  or 
six  years  since  this  reward  was  offered,  there 
has  been  no  claim  for  it  presented*  (posaibly 
because  of  the  small  value  of  ttie  reward,  or 
its  want  of  notoriety,)  and,  moreover,  though 
assertions  of  belief  have  been  plenty,  not  one 
atom  of  evidence  of  transmutation  has  been 
brought  forward,  which  ought  to  satisfy  a  sci- 
entific or  legal  tribunal.  And  we  here  r^Mat 
the  offer  of  a  reward,  and  increase  it  to  the 
amount  of  tiOO,  which  we  offer  for  the  first 
clearly  and  po^v^y  proved  fiict  OC  the  pro- 
duction (rf*  cheat  from  seed  of  wheat  sown  for 
that  purpose,  and  of  whipb  the  progresa  from 
the  seed  to  the  product  shall  be  indisputably 
traced,  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  intel- 
ligent scientific  umpire.  This  offer  we  re- 
quest the  editors  of  the  Whig  to  make  known 
through  their  widely  circulating  journal ;  and 
if  a  claim  for  the  reward  should  be  made,  we 
wUl  leave  the  decision  to  judges,  to  whom 
there  can  be  no  proper  ground  of  objection. 
If  it  is  so  very  easy  to  cause  the  transmute 
tion  of  wheat  to  cheat,  as  is  averred  and  be- 
lieved by  most  persons,  and  by  so  many 
modes  and  agents  that  it  can  scarcdy  be 
avoided  altogether  in  the  common  practice  of 
every  seed  time,  then,  surdy  an  experimenter, 
aiming  to  produce  that  common  result,  by 
u^ng  any  and  all  the  agents  deemed  as  effi- 
cient causes,  might  certainly  and  easily  pro> 
duce  the  noir  disputed  result,  and  so  clearly  as 
to  [dace  Gte  question  beyond  aD  future  dispute. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  ^1  remain  unbdievras 
in  the  doctrine  oT  transmutation  of  wheat  to 
cheat,  as  wen  as  (what  is  as  firmly  believed  by 
some  other  peraons)  of  wheat  to  spelt,  (or  dar- 
nd.)  or  to  cockle,  or  of  oats  and  flax  to  cheat. 
What  would  be  thought  of  any  doctrine  of 
physical  science  affirming  that  a  certain  pro- 
duct would  follow  the  use  of  certain  easily 
available  means,  and  yet,  by  no  possible  de- 
signed direction  of  the  means,  could  the  pro- 
duct he  obtained !  Therefore,  to  those  persons 
who  know  of  so  many  facts  of  foregone  trans- 
mutations of  wheat  to  cheat— who  know  of 
80  many  causes  and  agents  which  will  certain- 
ly produce  such  effects,  we  say — «  Let  us  pass 
by  all  remote  and  former  operations  and 
grounds  for  either  asserting  or  denying  the 
doctrine.  Go  to  work  now,  and  exhiirit  new 
&cts  and  new  pnx^— or  even  but  a  ^^e 
fiiet  amounting  to  prooC  and  the  question  wiU 
be  settled  as  you  claim."  It  w«re  a  matter 
to  be  settled  by  the  respectability  and  cr«di- 
bUity  of  Mieirer*,  there  would  be  no  question 
better  settled  already.  But  that  is  not  the 
ground  to  decide  questions  of  science  upon. 
We  want  facts,  and  not  reference  to  authority, 
no  matter  how  respectable.  There  has  been 
no  formerly  {vevailing  absurdity  of  opinion 


which  the  world  has  since  shaken  off,  which 
in  its  day  did  not  have  the  balance  of  authori- 
ty of  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  be- 
lievers in  its  favor.  We  do  not  quMtimi  tiie 
sincerity  of  belief  tiie  good  futh,  or  the  vera- 
city of  any  one  who  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
transmutation;  but  we  distrust  the  strict  ac- 
curacy of  his  reasoning,  and  the  continuity  of 
his  chfun  of  facts,  from  the  first  cause  to  the 
last  effect  Therefore,  without  meaning  the 
lightest  disrespect  to  our  brother  editors  of 
the  Whig,  or  any  other  transmutationists,  we 
must  beg  leave  to  say.  in  the  words  of  Baop, 
"  Do  not  tdl  us  bow  &r  you  jumped  at  Rhodes, 
but  jump  here,  and  let  us  see  it" 

To  avf^  frivolous  as  well  as  fhiodulent 
claims  for  our  offered  reward,  it  is  proper  to 
impose  some  restrictions,  and  to  establish 
some  rule,  by  which  an  accurate  mode  of  ex- 
perimenting and  truly  reported  results  shall  be 
secured.  Therefore  we  require  of  any  one 
who  may  design  to  claim  the  reward,  and  the 
honor  of  settiing  this  long  disputed  question, 
that  he  shall  give  previous  notice  of  his  intend- 
ed experiments,  through  the  Farmers*  Regis- 
ter, and  that  the  plan  of  experiment,  designed  to 
be  pursued,  shall  be  also  fiilly  and  particularly 
there  and  then  set  forth.  The  person  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  name  some  one  respectable,  in- 
telligent and  distinguished  farmer,  and  we  will 
name  another— and  the  two  shall  appoint  a 
third  person  of  competent  ability  to  conduct  the 
like  experlmoit,  and  who  shall  endeavor  to  ob- 
serve every  txnidition  and  care  required 
the  claimant,  and  which  person  shall  'decide 
upon  the  results  without  a^ieaL  however, 
the  conditions  proposed  for  the  experiment  are 
manifcstiy  insufllcient,  and  such  as  could  lead 
to  no  certain  result,  the  chosen  arbit»  may  ob- 
ject to  them  at  first,  and  refuse  to  try,  or  decide 
by,  an  experiment  so  faulty  as  to  lead  to  nothing 
but  useless  trouble.  But  by  giving  early  no- 
tice, every  proper  and  necessary  condition  can 
be  adjusted,  every  objection  removed,  and  the 
results  made  as  certain  as  any  can  be  in  regard 
to  vegetable  reproduction.  We  invite  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  extract,  (who  is  a  farm- 
er,) to  achieve  the  labor  he  deems  so  light — 
and  earn  the  reward  and  the  honor  of  proving 
what  he  pronounces  not  only  certam,  but  un- 
disputed. In  the  mean  time,  we  submit  to  his 
consideration  the  only  experiment  which  we 
have  yet  known  to  be  carried  through  for 
this  ol^Ject,  and  than  which  we  cannot  Imagine 
one  more  fiivorable  to  the  transmutation  side, 
or  a  more  strict  test  of  the  <^Kpo8ite  oiriniui. 

"  Experiment  to  test  the  possibility  of  wheal  dege- 
nerating into  cheat.  [Prom  vol.  Farmer's 
Jtegister,p.  83.] 

«'  October  20lh  1832.  A  ipot  about  twenty  feet 
square  on  ooe  side  of  a  field  of  com,  was  left  out 
when  oH  the  i^jacent  ground  was  ploughed  and 
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MWD  in  wheal  three  day*  before.  Soil,  a  ttlieiouB 
loam,  (which  had  beeo-  iDarled  in  18S0,)  on  ft  re- 
tentive aubeoil,  which  by  preventing  ihesinltiDg 
of  the  water  Irom  raina,  k<>epa  the  eurface  very 
wet  throufrh  winter  and  spring.  The  lurrace  or 
ihia  pan  of  the  field  i«  a  very  gentle  slope,  declin- 
ing towarda  ibe  north,  and  ihe  lowest  spot  of  the 
whirie  (and  therefore  ibe  most  exposed  to  water) 
is  where  theepacewae  marked  Ibr  this  ezperi-_ 
ment.  There  the  surface  becomes  level.  The 
whole  fieldi  including  this  spot,  had  been  ploughed 
five  or  wax  inches  deep  last  winier,  for  corn,  and 
wdl  ruhivated,  but  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  July.   AW  remained  very  clear  of  weeds. 

"The  epsce  was  slightlv  smoothed  by  the  broad 
hoe,  merely  to  level  the  clods,  but  not  broken  any 
wliere  ajt  inch  deep,  and  generally  not  cut  at  all. 
As  the  corn  had  been  tilled  level,  and  not  hilled, 
the  surface  required  but  little  smoothing.  Wheat 
was  selected  Ibr  the  trial  which  had  passed  through 
a  cockle  sieve,  and  of  course  was  all  either  shrivel- 
led, or  very  small  grains  if  plump.  Lines  were 
■lightiy  traced  atong  the  edge  ol  a  straight  rod, 
(not  more  than  hwf  an  Inui  deep,)  and  a  few 
■eeda,  varying  from  three  to  seven,  were  placed 
accurately  at  every  six  inches  of  the  line,  by 
Dolcbes  on  the  rod  made  at  those  distances.  The 
•eed  was  carefully  cleaned  of  every  grain  of  cheat, 
spelt,  aiKl  cockle.  Half  the  square  was  thus  plant- 
ed in  such  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  the  remain- 
der in  einiiar  raws  twelve  inches  apart.  For  fear 
that  even  this  very  defective  seed  might  not  be 
bad  enough  to  insure  the  change  lo  cheat,  one  ol 
the  aubscribers  picked  out  a  number  of  the  most 
shrivelled  and  imperfect  grains,  alt  of  which  he  is 
confident  will  bring  cheat,  if  they  are  capable  of 
prodociog  any  thing,  which  is  veiy  doobtful  from 
Uieir  appearance.  One  of  the  rows  was  planted 
with  these  grains^  four  being  carefully  deposited 
at  each  distance  of  six  inches.  All  the  seeds  were 
covered  with  about  ba!f  an  inrh  of  mould  taken 
by  the  hand  from  the  intervals  between  the  lines ; 
and  the  whole  space  was  then  lightly  liealen 
over  with  the  flat  of  the  broad  hoe. 

"About  four  feet  width  adjoining  the  square,  and 
oTdmllar  unbroken  com  land,  watsirewed  broad- 
cast with  aimilar  defeeiivo  md,  covered  aa  shal- 
low aa  possible. 

"  The  earth  dry  at  tbii  time,  and  in  fine  order  for 
pkmghing.  The  weather  uncommonly  warm  for 
the  last  three  days. 

"Present  and  assisting  at  the  making  of  this  ex- 
periment, and  UDdersigneid,  Thomas  Oocke  and  Ed- 
mund Ruffin  of  Prince  George  county,  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Cocke  of  Sussex — the  first  a  believer  and 
the  second  an  unbeliever  in  the  change  of  wheat 
to  cheat,  and  the  third  undecided.  It  was  our  de- 
•igD  in  this  experiment  to  bring  into  operation  eve- 
ry eaose  to  which  this  change  i«  twially  ascribed 
by  different  penonf,  namely,  1.  imperfeel  seed— 
S.  thick  sowing— 3.  a  wet  soil— 4.  bard  or  imbro- 
kcn  Boil— ff.  grazing  or  mowing,  which  is  to  be 
done  next  epnng. 

"If  any  cheat  or  spelt,  should  grow  in  this  square 
fiom  any  other  seed,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the 
product  of  the  wheat  we  have  planted,  onless  the 
plants  should  stand  in  one  or  more  of  the  positions 
an  aetnmtftly  fixed  by  measnr^  distance^. 

Tbomab  Cookb. 

IjiDMUND  RuFriM. 
WiLUAH  I.  COCKB. 

»  October  mh,  1881 


"Aprinsth,  ]S33.  The  growth  ofplaotson  the 
squnre  is  very  mean,  (generally  six  or  seven  inches 
in  height,)  and  but  tew  are  living  compared  to  the 
number  of  grains  sown.  Every  row  however  bat 
somo  plants  living.  Half  the  marked  row  whera 
the  worst  seed  was  used,  and  ns  mnch  of  the  one 
adjoining  was  cut  down  this  day  wiibin  an  inch  of 
the  ground,  and  Ibe  parte  ao  treated  were  also 
marked. 

"June  3d.  We  again  carefully  examiiwd  the  ex- 
periment together,  to  know  and  report  the  final 
re^uli.  Not  a  single  head  of  cheat  or  epeli  in 
the  whole  space.  The  cut  plams  have  grown  ai 
tall,  and  are  not  perceptibly  worse  than  the  ba- 
lance in  Ibe  eame  rows.  The  row  sown  with  the 
very  imperfert  grains,  has  a  still  more  scanty 
growth  than  ihe  others,  but  tind  twenty-lbur  heads 
of  wheat  in  its  whole  length  ;  a  few  of*^ these  heads 
bad  not  come  out  of  the  boot  and  perhaps  will  not 
produce  grain — but  they  were  opened  and  found  to 
be  wheat,  like  all  the  rest  which  were  our. 

"  The  adjacent  parts  of  the  field  of  wheat  contain 
a  few  ■eatiariog  stalks  of  cheat,  and  still  fewer  of 
tpelL  The  seed  bad  been  well  cleaned,  (though 
probably  not  perfectly,)  bv  the  hand-sieve, 
Thomas  Cookk. 
EimrND  Rurrin.* 

"  ^rrncc  Georgt  Cb.,  Jimt  4, 18S8.=> 


RHVBABB  PLAST. 

From  the  Cvltlrator. 

This  excellent  perennial,  (called,  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  "Apple-pie  Plant,"  from  the  fact  that 
pies  made  of  it,  so  miich  resemble  those  made 
from  the  Apple,)  not  only  makes  a  very  supnior 
aod  grateful  pie,  but  is  said  by  medical  men  to 
make  a  very  healthful  one.  A  plan  for  its  cultara 
which  we  have  seen  adopted  with  very  good  suc- 
cess, is  this : — In  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  put 
out,  place  your  roots  in  a  light  soil,  well  manured. 
When  the  leaves  are  well  grown,  take  common 
barrals,  aod  afitr  removing  the  heads,  place  them 
over  the  plants.  As  the  leaves  spread,  the  sides 
of  the  barrel  will  support  tbem,  and  you  will  soon 
see  tbem  rising  above  the  lop.  By  adopting  this 
plan,  leaves  will  grow  much  faster,  and  are  more 
delicate,  making  better  pies  and  more  of  thelb. 
This  plant  may  be  forced  in  the  winter  season 
with  but  little  trouble,  aod  thus,  made  to  supply  a 
lamily  with  excellent  piee,  not  ioCtnor  to  those 
made  of  the  apple,  all  the  year.  In  order  to  e^et 
this,  the  roots  should  be  taken  from  the  gardeci 
in  autumn,  and  placed  in  water-tight  kegs,  or 
targe  pots ;  some  fine  garden  loam  shoula  then 
be  put  in,  and  water  poured  upon  it,  ibat  it  may 
settle  well  among  aod  around  the  roots,  which 
should  be  placed  level  with  each  other,  a  linle  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  «rth.  fbe  whelm  should 
tbeo  be  covered  with  other  pots  of  the  same  sixoi 
to  exclude  the  light,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  beat  of  the  kitchen,  or,  towards  spring,  of  4k 
tight  warm  cellar,  will  afibrd  a  suflicient  ly  high  tem- 
perature. Plants  of  one  year  old  will  answer  to 
force  in  this  manner.  -The  stociir  of  the  lemf  must 
be  peeled,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  prepared  for 
pies  in  the  same  manner  as  apples. 


*  Dr.  WUUtm  I.  Cocke  was  absent,  and  tbeielbre 
did  not  sign.— En. 
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nom  ibe  loama)  oTComiiMRa. 
Tb'w  vut  mbterren«an  lerritory  is  «Uiiaicd  in  j 
fidmoDaon  coudIt,  Kentucky,  in  87  degreef  | 
Mnh  laiitode.  t  he  cave  exiendi  under  the  i 
ip-eat  mngo  of'  knob*  which  border  what  have  | 
uaually  been  called  ihe. Green  Hiver  Barren*}  and  i 
iB  near  to  Green  river,  and  on  its  louiherly  «de.  i 
The  Barren!  were  rormerly  destitute  of  limber,  i 
but  covered  with  b'lfth  grass,  which  waa  every  I 
year  destroyed  by  fire.  Since  tbie  section  of  ; 
Kentucky  has  become  thickly  settled,  the  fires  I 
have  been  prevented,  and  now  the  land  is  be-  i 
coming  thickly  covered  with  a  growth  of  hickory,  i 
«ak,  and  chestnut  timber.  The  knobs  are  a  ran^^e  i 
of  hills  which  extend  a  great  dietanoe  on  the  i 
southerly  side  of  Green  rivert  and  bound  its  wa-  i 
len  oa  ihe  south. '  This  region  of  country  !•  a  i 
limeatoott  IbrinaUoo.  Many  of  the  Mreanu  of  I 
water  nin  under  ground  for  great  distances. 

The  Mammoih  Cave  is  ol  vast  extent,  and 
equal  in  size  (reckoning  all  its  branches  and  \ 
•partmenls)  to  the  whole  Iriaodtff  New  York.  < 
The  main  cave  b,  as  far  as  explored,  thirteen 
miles  in  lengih,  wiih  numerous  branches  making 
off  in  every  direction.   The^enirance  to  the  cave  . 
is  through  a  passage  in  the  ruck  ai  the  bottom  of 
a  hill  and  at  the  loot  of  a  koob ;  and  is  about  six 
feet  io  width  and  ten  leet  in  height  for  about 
thirty  yards  ;  after  this  it  inereaaes  in  height  aiid 
wkltb.  During  winter  a  airong  corrent  of  air 
rusliea  into  the  cave— in  summer  tbo  current 
changes,  and  blows  equally  atrons  out  of  ihe  cave. 
The  roof  and  sides  are  of  solid  limestone ;  the 
iwitom  iscovered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  seve- 
«al  feet,  and  beneath  this  earth  ia  st^kl  rock.  The 
«anh  en  ilie  bottom  of  the  cave  is  strongly  im- 
^gaated  with  the  nitrate  of  lime ;  ond  during 
the  last  war^  and  for  severAl  years  previous,  tar;^ 
^BAtities  of  saltpetre  were  manufoctured  at  this 
cave.   A  large  portion  of  carbonated  alkali  was 
lequired  t«  be  used  in  eiyalalliKing  the  nitre, 
wbieb  inereaead  the  expense  of  the  process  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  now  be  nada  to 
cecopete  with  the  saltpetre  imported  ftom  the 
£ast  lndie%  which  is  oew  sold  in  our  markets  at 
a  very  low  price.  TtM  snp^y  of  nitraTe  of  lime 
i#the  Mammoth- Cave  is  inexhaoaiible.  The 
,  earth  n  the  cave,  alter  having  been  lixiviated,  be- 
'  cosnss  le-impregnated  with  the  nitnite  again, 
equally  strong  as  at  frst,  in  about  three  yearsw 
The  process  of  making  sal'petra  was  by  leeching 
or  liziviatiag  the  earth  in  Imppers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ashes  are  leeched  to  aake  soap  or 
potash  i  Umd  evaporating  th«  lN|Bid  to  a  eenain 
con^steney,  and  naixing  it  with  carbonated  alkali 
■nd  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  Hoppen  were 
eooatrueted  in  the  cava  riNnii  one  mile  iVom  its 
mouth,  10  whicb  waierwae  conveyed  in  wooden 
pipes  from  the  outside,  and  the  liquor  obtained 
Ifom  the  hoppers  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  by  the  same  BMans,  wheni  it  was  raised 
by  pumps  into  the  evaporuing  pans.   Aboat  filVy 
men  were  employed  during  the  war,  ia  tt>e  Mam- 
moth Cave,  in  coBeeiing  and  lixiviating  the  earth, 
together  with  oxen  lo  draw  the  earth  (o  the  hop- 
pers. During  the  whole  time  iliese  men  were 
employed  in  the  cave,  there  was      a  ease  oi' 
airkpssa  taoag  them.  The  aiihaiqihera  oT  the 
eave  is  dry,  and  of  oai'brm  toapatttnA  ttittvgh- 


out  the  year,  viz.  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  placed  in  the  cave 
would  become  dry,  but  never  putrefy,  or  dec-om' 
pott.    It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  heatihy 
places  known ;  and  the  valetudinarian  could  resort 
to  tbiscave  for  the  recovery  ofhealih,  whh  greater 
prospetit  of  relief!  (ban  to  any  other  climate  whaf-^ 
ever.  0.i  Hits  r<oini  t^ere  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
medieat  or  scientific  men  can  philosophically  ac- 
count for  this,  from  this  fact,  that  the  atniospherA 
la  dry,  and  of  unilbrm  teroperftture  throughout  the 
year.   The  air  of  (he  cave  is  pure,  respiration  it 
easy,  combustion  goes  on  well,  lights  burn  bright 
and  clear.   Animal  and  vegetable  substances  de-^ 
compose  and  puirely  from  the  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture  combined.   In  the  cave  these  ere  both 
absent.   Besides  this,  the  climate  of  this  section 
of  Kentucky  is  delighiful ;  and  immediately 
around  the  cave,  the  country  is  pieloresque  and 
beautiful,  and  a  residence  then  fiira  valetuainariail 
would  aflbrd  medicine  to  the  mind  as  well  as  th« 
body.   The  road  in  the  eave  for  the  first  mile  i< 
as  good  as  any  of  our  country  roads.   Many  per- 
acna  may  suppose  this  great  subterranean  apart'' 
ment  is  gloomy— not  so.   It  is  of  too  vast  f  xient. 
lis  mighty  waits  an.l  vast  epartmenta  afford  a 
sublime  spectacle,  and  impreps  Ihe  mind  wiih 
wonder  and  admiration.   This  is  the  work  of  (he- 
great  Architect  of  nature,  and  no  person  can 
traverse  this  vast  subterranean  territory,  without 
feelings  of  veneration  and  awe.  Hera  the  sound 
of  the  mighty  peals  of  ihe  rolling  thunder  never 
reach.  AH  is  still— quiet  and  peaceful.  Mr.  Gorin, 
of  Glasgow,  Ky.,  wrote  me  in  1839  that  he  had 
erected  a  hotel  at  (he  mouth  of  thn  eave  for  the 
accommodation  of  visiters.   He  was  at  (hat  time' 
proprietor  of  ihe  Mammoth  Cave  tract,  consisiingf 
of  about  1600  acres,  which  he  improved  as  a 
graving  farm.   Since  (hen,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  cave  has  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Cn^han, 
of  Louisville,  and  that  he  intends  constructing  a 
hotel  in  the  cave.   I  presume  that  the  spot  he 
will  select  for  building  is  diefiiot  of  tlie  mooniain, 
as  it  Is  called,  abouta  mDefhmi  the  momb.  Hertf 
the  roof  and  walls  are  of  i^reat  height,  and  tbe 
cave  of  great  hreddth.  This  cavd  It  visited  by 
vast  mtinbera  of  persons^it  is  about  eight  mites 
distant  frcHn  thereat  road  leading  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Nashville,  and  Is  about  an  equal  distance 
from  Lexio^OD,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  tiXr 
about  100  miles.   To  persons  entering  the  eave 
at  the  lime  it  was  worked  fbr  talipetre,  the  first 
glimpse  which  the  fistters  eaughtof  the  group  of 
Naeks  working  by  torch-light,  at  a  distance  a- 
bead,  andof  (heir  while  shhiing  teeth,  wa«Vcfy 
impoainif,  and  eaa  be  bet(6r  imaglbed  than  de- 
scribed.  Mr  Miller,  who  resided  at  the  cave  a 
namber  of  years  and  had  charge  of  the  saltprtre 
works,  assured  me  that  he  had  never  a^n  any' 
animal  or  reptile  in  the  cave.   I  have  twen  moeh 
at  the  cave,  having;  retided  ifaere  tor  weeks  toge- 
ther, and  my  knowledge  of  it  is  deHt^ed  (ram  per-- 
sonal  observation.   Mr.  Gorin,  in  his  Ietl6r  to  me 
or  last  year,  siat6«  that  a  large  aparinteiit  had 
beetr  ree(>ritly  diKovered  in  a  diafant  pArt  of  iho 
eave,  in  iHe  ^rm  of  a  semi-cirrle,  about  ftve  bun- 
dmd  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  width,  6oA 
that  in  another  apttriment  they  had  discordred  it 
'  streaA  of  tfaWr  OF  eonsiderabia  extent }  and 
add«d,  (hdt  tb«  wtiold  extent  of- tliO  cave,  so  Ar 
o^jiMAf  v»tM»  S6  to  100  miles.  The  reader 
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my  wonder  wby  Mich  a  nibiemuMiu  lonbiry 
bM  Dot  lonft  ago  bwn  completely  explored.  The 
laaKHi  is,  that  viaiiora  have  their  eurioBity  aatiiGed 
witboat  accompliahinf;  ao  great  a  labor.  It  would 
reqaira  a  great  lengih  of  time  to  exatniDfl  or  travel 
its  »hole  extent.  The  cave  hai  been  once  inba- 
Uied.  The  workmcD,  in  dbtging  up  the  earih  for 
•aflpetre,  Ibund  the  remains  of  cane  torches  in 
great  abundance,  and  trfquantly  old  moccasim. 
In  a  room  called  tbadeaertad  enaniber,  which  is 
an  apartnent  elevated  KHoe  feet  above  the  main 
cave,  ueihe  Imprinis  or  human  tbotsicpe  in  the 
annd,  not  more  than  titur  inches  in  length.  And 
near  seven  miles  in  the  main  cave  Troro  iis  mouih 
are  the  evidences  of  that  part  or  the  cave  having 
been  inhabited  by  great  niiinbers  oT  persons. 
About  a  mile  and  a  bair  from  ihe  mouth  of  (he 
cavea  branch  maices  off  to  the  right  Irom  the 
■aincave; — this  is  wbaits  called  the  haunted 
fMMD,  oameJ  from  the  echo  which  answeia  sound 
mde  io  thai  aparmeni.  In  this  room  are  a  gceai 
■bttndanes  of  auileeiitea,  hanging  from  the  roof 
like  ieieles  from  the  eaves  ot  a  house.  They  are 
of  evwy  vmfiely  ol' shape  which  the  imagination 
stn  piciure.  One  of  these  stalactites  is  of  very 
targe  sise,  and  hollow ;  and  when  struck,  sounds 
so  HMid  that  it  can  ba  heard  a  eonaideraUe  dis- 
tance. This  is  called  (he  Bell.  Anoibarisin  Ihe 
shape  of  an  armed  chair. 

This  cbair  was  called  "WitkinsU  Chair," 
naned  afler  the  worthy  Chas.  Wilkinv,  of  Lcx- 
iagloa,  bnrtber  oT  oar  Rmner  minister  to  Russia, 
who  was  at  that  time  one  of  Uie  proprietora  of  the 
cave.  This  arm  ehwr  ia  nearly  as  laive  aa  one  of 
Ihe  cdamDs  ol*  the  Excban^,  ana  about  ten 
ibet  ta  hdght  It  is  solid  and  pondwus,  and  of 
that  apacies  of  nek  called  fluor  spar.  It  bits  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  water  rrom  above  (he  lur- 
ftoei  peoetraling  the  rock  and  carrying  with  it  its 
minuie  panicles,  which,  as  Ihe  water  aeparaied, 
tsA  the  particles  to  adhere  together,  and  by  the 
aetioa  oT  the  air  to  harden  and  become  solid  rock. 
Thus  it  ia  that  many  of  ihe  strata  of  our  earih 
■m  fanned.  The  decooiposing  of  one  body  affords 
BMf  eriala  for  the  coaposittg  of  another.  Had  this 
water,  boldteg  Ibis  ninaral  or  earthy  matter  in 
•ohuion,  peoauated  wood,  it  would  have  filled  its 
pons,  aM  changed  it  into  stone,  retaining  its  ori- 
ginal fom,  and  beeoming  what  is  usually  called  a 

Kriftctiea.  This  room,  containia^  such  ahan- 
lee  oT  stalacliiea,  ia  about  a  hall  of  a  mile  in 
length,  end  ^ut  twenlyrods  ia  width  and  my 
opinion  is  (bat  the  land  on  the  earth's  aurlace 
^ve  this  apartmmt  is  level,  which  altowa  Ihe 
Krftee  water  to  aeiUe  down  ihrough  the  rack. 
Where  the  land  above  is  rolling,  the  rain  water 
fms  ioMMdiaiely  off;  hence  the  dryness  of  the 
■oni  aodariMMb  ifae  ndeling  knefaa.  The  wails 
oT  tlria  raom,  mhith  ere  of  solid  Knestone,  are 
aoverad  with  a  while  incnMtation,  similar  in  ap- 
paernce  to  the  coating  of  the  inside  of  a  tea- 
RBttle  in  whieh  bard  water  has  been  boiled  for  a 
lengih  of  time ;— end  od  sooie  {ilaoaa  the  iaarasta- 
iwa  ia  chequered  with  black  lines,  addin|>  to  its 
beauty  and  appearance  At  the  side  of  this  room 
tbe  traveller  descends  a  sand  hill  about  sixty-leet, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  passage  on  Ihe  lefi 
(about  foor  leat  in  width,  fifteen  in  hei^t,  and 
aboot  Ifty  io  lengtbO  to  another  room  or  aparl- 
mmt  ntuiag  parallel  with  thelast.  This  pose- 
la  •  gnat  cariosity— exbibiiiiv  oohunos  oT 


beanlifiil  shape,  on  one  ude,  and  caves  or  inden- 
tations on  the  opposite  side,  of  a  corresponding 
shape  and  sise.  To  the  Qrat  view  die  rock  ap- 
pears to  have  been  separated  by  some  convulsion 
of  naiure.  But  such  was  not  the  cade:  (he  top 
of  the  passage  is  arched  with  the  same  solid  rock, 
which  would  render  it  impomibte  that  such  a 
cause  ahoifid  have  produced  this  effect.  It  is  na- 
ture thai  has  arranged  these  corresponding  co- 
lumns and  curves  acciording  lo  ihe  laws  of  affinity, 
attraction,  etyslallixaiion,  fcc.  Itc  The  room 
we  are  now  in  is  called  the  "  pond  room,"  from 
the  eircumntance  of  there  being  on  t's  surface  a 
small  pond  or  basin  of  water,  of  a  lew  leer  in 
cireumlerence,  end  about  three  feet  indppih.  This 
water  is  of  crystal  clearness,  the  smallest  object 
thrown  into  h  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  iia  bot(om. 
Although  this  basin  is  three  iee(  deep,  it  has  the 
app<*arance  of  being  not  more  than  two  inches  in 
depth,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  the  curiosity  to 
Biiempt  to  lump  across  ji,  did  not  qnile  reach  the 
opposite  side,  and  found  himself  belf  his  dorib  Io 
water.  Thus  it  seems  that  a  man  cannot  always 
trust  bis  own  eyes,  and  nithough  persons  may 
sometimes  be  very  positive  iu  r^anl  lo  roattara 
andthin^  still,  like  this  gentleman,  who  under- 
took to  jump  across  the  pond,  may  unfortunately 
find  ihemuilves  positively  mistaken-  Ttie  water 
in  (his  pond  was  whpl  I  term  intra  loafer— holding 
nothing  at  alt  insoluiion.  liivery  earthy  particle 
had  been  predpitaied  by  time  and  temperature, 
and  iheaiillneas  of  the  aimoephere  favors  such  an 
operation.  What  may  be  the  properties  of  the 
surlbce  which  surround  this  body  of  water  lo 
refract  the  rays  of  light  from  our  lamps,  so  oa  to 
make  (he  water  appear  of  less  depth  (ban  i(s  true 
depih,  I  caniioi  determine. 

Wear  the  basin  ol'  water  in  the  pond  room, 
is  a  pile  of  round  stone,  about  the  size  of  paving 
Bione,  quite  black,  and  covered  with  an  incrusta- 
,tk>n  of  a  semi-vilriSed  substance,  which  render* 
the  appearance  much  like  a  pile  of  cinders. 
Visiters  have  turned  thia  place  "  Vulcan's  work- 
shop." In  one  part  of  this  room,  a  body  of  water 
&1U  in  a  solid  cidumn,  from  acircular  hole  in  tbe 
rsof,  about  the  aize  of  the  bead  of  a  bami,  and 
peifecdy  round,  into  a  well  in  the  boliom  of  the 
care  ol  about  tbe  same  ahape,  but  of  laiger  sizo 
and  of  great  depth. 

The  main  cave,  in  iboee  places  where  i!  is  Inler- 
cepied  by  other  rooms  or  branches,  ia  generally  of 
great  height  and  increased  width.  Tbe  traveler, 
in  passing  up  (he  main  cave,  frequently  meeia 
with  rooms  and  branches  which  are  inaccessible, 
from  the  fact  (hat  enirance  to  them  is  several  feet 
above  his  head,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  meana 
of  a  ladder.  There  are  also  vast  iMirobera  of 
apartments  running  in  various  direelioas  under- 
neaih,  and  thesouM  of  the  footsteps  denote  wbrra 
these  aparlmenis  are.  Great  numbera  oT  ihcaa 
branches  and  apartmeola  have  never  been  visited. 
The  cave  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  peifeot  wUder- 
nesB  (o  explore.  About  11  milearrom  the  mouibt 
the  walls  and  roof  of  the  mam  cave  are  very 
high,  and  covered  with  ineruataiioos  of  the  purest 
while  and  deepest  black,  checkered  in  every  variety 
and  intarsperved  with  beautiful  crysiallixaiions  of 
every  aizp.  Soma  of  the  incrustations  have  a 
ahiung  Irostsd  appearance,  while  oibcrs  am  with- 
out any  such  ernameut,  preseming  a  pleasing,,, 
beauiiliil,  and  harmenioue  ooairast.  When  the 
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rays  of  licht  from  the  Inmpu  elrike  these  Burf'aceB 
the  walls  and  roofpresent  the  mosl  ttriUiHni,  tieau- 
tilul,  grand  and  sublime  appearance  imajiinahle. 
The  shininK  sides  of  iQillions  of  the  beautiful 
crystals,  rrflectiti^,  and  re-refleciin;gr  the  llghl, 
sod  (heir  little  poinralike  distant  siars  in  the  fir- 
mament, twinkling  and  shimiifr  as  if  trying  to 
outdo  each  other,  present  to  ihe  view  of  the  as* 
toniehed  and  enraptured  beholder  the  rich  beauties 
of  the  harntonieii  of  nature  in  all  their  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  Here,  In  a  vast  hall,  in  one  of 
nature's  mighty  subterranean  mansions,  eleven 
miles  from  the  light  of  day,  in  soft  and  solemn 
silence,  sianJa  the  asionished  beholder  wrapt  in 
admiration, —  in  wonder,  in  a^toniBhment.  On 
every  side,  he  beholds  nature  in  all  her  magnifi- 
cence, bfauty,  harmony  and  order;  every  move- 
ment of  the  tamps  preBenia  to  tiis  view  new 
reflecting  eurlaces,  ihai  seem  as  if  alive,  welcotu- 
ing  and  enjoying  as  with  enraptured  ecatacies  the 
rare  visit  of  the  rays  of  terrestrial  light.  Where  is 
the  humati  being  who  eould  stand  anmoveil  in 
such  a  place?  Impossible!  Admiraiion,  con- 
leniplalion,  meditniion,  and  adoralioo  will  fill  his 
soul,  and  he  will,  as  it  were,  involuplarily  and 
spontaneously  offer  up  to  ihe  adorable  and  al- 
mighty Creator  of  (he  heavens,  the  homage  of 
adoration  and  the  tribute  of  praise. 

Here,  every  crystal  hna  its  own  peculiar  shape ; ' 
nature  knows  no  variation  in  the  laws  of  cry- 
stallization ;  every  variety  preserves  its  own  pecu- 
liar order  end  form.  To  the  learned  geologist,  my 
description  will  not  be  deemed  ranciful ;  he  can 
easily  picture  to  himaelf  the  efieet  of  the  rays  of 
terrestrial,  moving  lights  thrown  upon  the  surface 
of  ciyatBllized  walls,  in  a  dark  apantnent  of  great 
height  and  extent.  What  a  place  this  for  coniem> 
plat  101)  and  meditation ; — the  stillness,  the  silence  oC 
midnight,  yes,  and  ten  times  more— the  stillness  of 
silence — yet  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  limes  ten 
thousand  living  lights,  changing  with  every  breath 
that  moves  the  hand  which  holds  the  lamp,  the 
ruysofihe  light  of  which  ere  thus  newly  reflected. 
Here  respiration  is  easy — the  lamps  burn  bright — 
here  man  may  enjoy  life,  even  in  a  siibierraneati 
dwelling.  Duct.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
visited  this  ponton  of  the  cave  in  1811,  thus 
tpeakaof  its  appearance.  "Imagine  lo  yourself 
a  superb  hall  brillianily  illuminated  with  ten  thous- 
and times  ten  thousand  lamps,  with  its  superb 
walla  irradiated  with  millions  of  the  richest  dia- 
monds, and  you  will  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
lustre." 

The  walla  of  the  cave  are  generally  of  an  even 
surlace.  A  description  of  the  numerous  roonts, 
apartments,  and  branches,  would  swell  this  article 
to  a  great  length.  I  have  traversed  various  por- 
tiotia  of  Ihe  cave  a  great  number  of  limes,  and  at 
every  time  found  something  new  and  interesting. 
Some  apartments  of  the  cave  contain  Glauber  and 
£pBom  salts  in  great  abundance.  These  salts  are 
in  a  crude  stale,  and  have  been  collected  and  used 
in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  examination  of  the  cave  has  developed 
this  fact,  viz. :  that  the  temperature  is  the  same  at 
five  hundred  feet,  as  it  is  at  two  thousand  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  The  members  of  ,the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Parts  have  been  some 
years  experimenting  upon  the  heat  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  by  boriiiff  into  it  to  a  great  distance 
below  its  aiirtace,  and  have  oi  pressed  the  oiHuiou 


that  the  beat  iocreeiBes  as  they  progress  down- 
wards. In  this  cave  such  is  not  the  case,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  temperature  ia  equal  and  uniform. 

With  respect  to  water,  although  the  cave  la  in 
many  places  deep,  still  it  is  in  nearly  all  iia  apart- 
menta  perfectly  dry,  (hat  is,  in  all  apanmenta 
which  ere  nrotected  from  auHace  water  produced 
by  rain.  The  temperature  of  the  cave  la  so  low 
that  no  moisture  ia  produced  by  evaporaUoo.  Aa 
there  are  numerous  apartments  beneath  the  main 
rave,  these  of  course  would  preserve  the  upper 
apartments  dry,  unless  Ihe  heat  of  the  earth  in- 
enraged  in  further  progressing  downwarda,  in 
which  case  evaporation  would  produce  dampness 
in  the  upper  apartments,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
qiience.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flilfa  upon 
the  aurfaceof  the  earth  in  that  latitude  averagea 
about  forty  inches  per  annum. 

The  atmosphere  of  ihe  cave  ia  another  subject 
of  Ijreat  importance,  being  unilorm  throughout 
the  year,  and  perfectly  dry,  or  rather  comparative- 
ly BO,— and  whatever  moiaiure  there  may  be,  ia 
attracted  by  the  dry  earth  which  covers  it«  floor, 
by  which  ii  is  absorbed  and  crystallized.  Many 
ot  the  readers  of  this  article  may  not  be  aware 
that  where  two  crops  of  sand  are  placed  aide  and 
side,  the  one  wet,  and  the  other  perfectly  dry,  the 
dry  sand  will  attract  motslure  Irom  the  wet,  until 
both  become  equal. 

Meat  lelt  in  the  cave  Iwelve  hours  will  become 
w>  completely  impregnated  with  nitre  that  it  can- 
not be  eaien— and  meat  that  ia  slightly  tainted,  if 
placed  in  the  eaye  will  be  divested  of  its  putrefying 

froperties,  and  gradually  dry  and  become  haiu. 
have  no  doubt  that  in  process  of  time,  this  cave 
will  be  resorted  to  for  the  restoration  of  healths 
A  person  could,  without  any  inconvenience,  travel 
in  the  cave  five  or  six  hours  every  day  Ibi  a  aufBci- 
ent  length  of  time  to  allow  the  atmosphere  to  have 
a  powerful  efieet  upon  the  animal  frame. 

The  circumstance  that  there  has  never  at  any 
time  been  e  ain^e  case  of  aicknesa  among  the 
great  number  ofperaona  who,  for  several  years, 
wrought  at  thii  cave,  ia  most  conclusive  on  this 
point. 

The  Mammoth  Gave  has  been,  at  aone  veij 
remote  period,  inhabited.  Mr.  Miller,  the  former 
superintendent  of  the  workmen  at  ihe  cave,  found, 
in  the  excavated  earth  in  the  cave,  a  human  jaw 
bone  of  very  large  size,  which  would  go  entirely 
outside  of  Ihe  jaw  bone  of  most  living  persons. 
This  jaw  bone  was  kept  at  the  cav6  several  years 
losbow  visiters,  and  is  stilt,  probably,  somewhere  in 
existence,  as  it  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservaiion. 

The  cave  ia  visited  by  aeveral  hundred  persons 
anniwHy  and  the  ohowing  of  iia  rooms  has  now 
become  a  aource  of  Kvenue,  the  Bup«inteodent 
requiring  91  Irom  each  visiter  aa  compensation  for 
furnishing  a  guide  to  show  the  cave.  Formerly, 
in  traversing  the  cave  a  great  distance,  it  waa 
requisite  for  the  traveller  to  mark  each  comer 
which  he  paaaed,  with  the  figure  of  an  arrow^ 
pointing  outward.  A  full  account  of  Ibia  cava 
would  fill  a  volume.  M. 


USGII  HOGS. 

Fiom  Hw  KeatniAs'  Ftnmr. 

Nevmber  26, 184a. 
Sold  by  fir.  S.  D.  Martin  to  H.  Savary,  mer- 
chant, at  Colbyville,  Clarke  county,  Ky,,  five  hoga 
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ol'  the  Wobarn  breed,  of  the  rollowing  weighti. 
Sevea  and  a  hair  pounds  deducted  Irom  each 

one  for  weight  of  the  bnechmg. 

No.  1  weighed  640  It». 

No.  2      "  G30  " 

No.  3      "  660  " 

No.  4      "  748  « 

No.  6      "  ,  834  " 

The  Toirowing  gentlemen  were  preseDt  when 
the  hoga  were  weighed. 

Rev.  Wm.  Gunn,  £dmund  Taylor,  and  Henry 
Savary. 

Two  or  the  above  hoga  had  been  used  boars, 
and  were  three  yeara  old  in  March  Ibbc.  The 
other  (WO  were  two  years  old  in  February  and 
April  laat.  Sah'u  O.  ^artin. 


AHBRICA.  AGAlIHT  SHOLAIVD  IR  COTTOIT 
HAK  D  FACTU  BI NG. 

Prom  Ifae  Journal  of  ComnKrce. 

The  Monthly  Chronicle,  published  at  Boston, 
coDtaina  an  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Monigomery, 
an  Englishman  practically  acquainted  with  rhe 
cotton  roanofactures  of  England  and  the  United 
Slates.  In  connexion  with  the  remarks  of  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  who  also  is  learned  in  such 
matiers,  the  article  presents  a  minute  statement  of 
the  coiDparBtlveexpenseofmanuracturing  in  both 
coontriea,  and  proves  that  we  have  the  advantage 
and  can  make  cotton  goods  4  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  made  in  England.  I'bese 
Btalistica  are  of  ^reat  value ;  lor  they  dissipate  the 
false  opinion  which  has  been  inculcated  so  indua- 
Iriouely,  that  labor  is  vastly  cheaper  in  England 
than  here,  and  that  she,  by  means  of  the  abject 
poverty  of  her  operatives,  has  the  abiliiy  toover- 
whelm  and  destroy  our  man  u  lac  tore  rs,  unices  tliey 
are  saved  by  high  duties.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  written,  and  facts  have  been  abundantly 
stated,  proving  the  truth ;  yel  some  men  high  in 
honor  have  not  yet  ten  off  talking  about  the 
degradation  which  Americans  must  sufler  If  left 
to  contend  unprotected  against  the  "  pauper  la- 
bor" of  Europe.  The  (act  iff,  that  American  ma- 
nufacturers are  able  to  pay  the  wages  which  have 
been  so  much  complained  of,  and  so  enable  our 
laborers  to  maintain  their  own  respectability  and 
that  of  their  families,  and  yet  sell  their  fabrics  all 
over  the  world  cheaper  than  iheEnglieh.  In  the 
supply  of  our  own  market  with  plain  coiion  goods 
the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  American  maou- 
faeiurer  stands  about  thus : — 
Greater  ctieapness  in  'prime  cost  of  the  goods, 
^.^  ^ .  4  per  cent. 

Difference  of  mlerest,  freight  and 
other  ebarges  of  importation,  9 

13 

Datf  according  to  compromise,  20 

33 

It  Is  proved  by  these  facts,  that  neither  the 
•neeess  of  our  manufaclureis,  nor  the  honor  of 
oor  laboring  population,  nor  the  furtherance  of  a 
hotno  market  for  -the  products  of  agriculture, 
require  an  increase  of  duty  Ibr  the  purposes  of 
pmection.  The  American  manufacturer,  as  the 
matter  will  stand  two  years  hence,  will  be  protect- 
Vol.  IX.— 2 


ed  by  an  advantage  over  Englishmen  of  33  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  goods  which  cost  the 
American  manufacturer  ten  cents  a  yard,  the 
American  consumer  must  pay  dim  13  cents  for, 
before  the  ascending  scale  ol'proGts  will  be  checked 
by  foreign  competiiion.  In  our  judgment,  tlie 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  would  show 
liule  of  the  aagaciiy  Ibr  which  the  Yankees  are 
famed,  if  they  should  be  led  to  make  farther  sacri- 
fices in  Ikvor  of  manufacturers.  The  spinning  of 
cotton  is  a  business  as  Grmly  established  iu  our 
country  as  the  grinding  of  wheat,  and  no  more 
needs  protection.  In  truth  it  has  a  much  broader 
field  of  enterprise,  and  is  less  encumbered  by 
competition.  The  manulacturing  interest  of  our 
country  in  all  its  branches  has  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  present  position.  Manufacturing 
was  never  so  healthy  under  the  American  system 
as  it  has  been  since  that  system  was  overthrown. 
At  no  period  in  our  history  have  the  prospects  of 
our  manufacturers  been  bo  good  as  they  are  at 
this  moment.  The  mushroom  growUi  of  esta- 
blishments has  in  a  ^reat  measure  ceased.  Men 
w  ho  kno  nr  nothing  of  manulacturing  have  learned 
to  abstain  from  it.  The  same  prudential  princi- 
ples have  been  found  applicable  to  this  as  to  all 
other  branches  of  business.  It  has  been  learned 
that,  as  in  other  avocations,  so  in  manulacturing, 
a  man  must  understand  his  business  and  manage 
it  hiroseltl  There  is  nothing  which  our  manu- 
facturers have  to  fear  so  much,  as  an  abandon* 
ment  of  these  sound  maxims,  and  a  return  to  poti- 
ticalgambling  for  manufacturingprosperity.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  in  alt  ihtsVe  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  our 
manufacturers.  There  la  no  danger  that  those 
who  are  now  engaged  io  manulacturing,  will  not 
find  domestic  competition  springing  up  fiist  enough 
around  them,  without  the  stioiuianis  of  a  high 
lariii^  Nor  is  there  any  danger  ihat  the  homo 
market  for  the  products  of  agriculture,  will  not  be 
fnlarged  as  fast  as  the  beet  interests  of  the 
country  require.  The  business  of  spinning  cotton, 
though  recently  dcpreseed,  has  not  at  any  moment 
nriihio  the  last  three  years  been  carried  on  in  well 
regulated  establishmenia  at  a  very  great  loss. 
And  now  such  establishments  are  making  good 
profits  on  all  the  goods  they  can  turn  out,  and  are 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  In  the 
coming  five  years  there  will  be  a  great  increase  of 
cotton  factories  in  this  country.  This  'business 
will  enlarge  itself  more,  in  all  probability,  than 
any  other;  and  the  enlargement  will  be  created 
by  the  stimulant  of  high  profits.  Since,  then* 
the  manufiicturers  have  been  placed  in  the  very 
best  possible  position,  we  trust  they  will  be  too 
sagacioua  to  abandon  it. 

We  annex  same  extracts  from  thejChronicle 
article,  taken  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

TTte  Chiton  Manufacture  of  the  United  Slate$ 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  an  imporianl  work  lately  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow;  by  "James  Montgomery, 
superintendent  of  the  York  Factory,  at  Saco, 
Maine."  The  author  is  an  Englishman,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture in  Great  Britain,  by  many  years'  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  business,  and  ha  has 
also  become  acqnainted  with  the  state  of  the 
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maDufaotore  io  this  country  by  four  yean*  expe- 
rience and  obwrvBtioni  nnaer  the  most  ravorable 
circumstances.  His  work  is,  Ihererore,  full  orfbets 
or  great  interest,  end  which  it  ie  important  for  the 
manuftciurera  of  this  country  to  know.  The 
article  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  to  which  we 
refer,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  more  important 
facts,  with  tables  abridj^d  Prom  the  work,  fpv'iDg 
the  comparative  prices  of  each  description  of  ma- 
chinery, and  each  branch  of  labor.  It  is  too  long 
Tor  publication  in  a  newspaper,  but  we  here  Ktve 
the  general  recapitulation  ol'  the  esiimaies  there 
presented,  showing  the  cost  and  produce  of  an 
American  and  an.  English  cotton  mill  of  the  de- 
scription there  given,  with  the  general  remarks  of 
the  Chronicle,  which  we  recommend  to  the  atten- 
ttOD  or  those  who  are  interested  in  (his  subject. 

xzPEirBxa  OF  outfit. 

InJhiirusa.  Qr.BriL 


Cost  of  building,  &c. 

Machinery  in  preparation  de- 
partment, - 
Do      In  spinnings  do 
Do      in  weaving  do 


-  4M4,ooe  911^  00 


31,662  14,401  60 
23.504  8,920  S2 
14,620       8,227  20 


Total   -      -   «108^  943.468  12 

EXPEN8U  PEE  FOKTKTORT. 


Preptratioo  department 

Spinning  do 
Weaving  do 
General  chai^a  - 
MiscellaDeoua  charges  - 

Tofad  • 


$260  50 
224  00 
784  OS 
161  00 
084  00 


$87  86 
124  16 
477  70 
101  76 
882  64 


•    91,054  46    91,128  62 


PROOUCI  FEB  FOBTmOHT. 


Throstle  warp  spinning,  spin- 
dles. [Am.  18*s;  Br.  16*a 
yarn,]      -      -      -  - 
Speed  - 
Pounds  produced 
Hanks     do.   -  - 
Do  perapindle  - 

Weft,  No.  18,  nplndlea  [Am. 
throstle ;  Br.  mole,] 
Speed  .... 
Foundi  prodnced 
Hanka  do 
Do    per  spindle  • 

Pisees*  of  doth  wovan  fimn 
19B  looms, 

Tarda  woven  ... 

Speed  of  looms  per  minote 

S^ctive  shots  ohtained 


S,8S0 
4.700 
10,080 
181.440 
63 

2,112 
4,700 
7.744 
130^2 
66 

1,710 
fl,800 
ISO 
104 


4,400 
6,845 
101,520 
47 

2,400 
4.200 
5,660 
102,000 

m 

1.408 
86.200 
96 
771 


From  the  Ibregoing  eatimates,  is  deduced  (he 
eomparaltve  C9st  of  manutaciure  in  the  two 
countries.  The  e^cpenses  of  a  fortnight's  opera- 
tion in  the  American  Hill,  4fi,  divided  by 
the  number  of  yards  produced,  gives  tho  cost  of 
a  yard  3  4-6  els.  The  expense  of  ihe  British  mill 
for  the  same  period  91133  62  cu.,  divided  by 
35,200  yards,  gives  a  coat  of  3  1-5  cents  per  yard. 
The  difference  of  cost  3-5  of  a  cent  is  eijual  to  an 
excess  of  19  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  Ihe  American 
manufacture  over  the  British,  the  former,  though 


*  Tb«  American  pieces  of  2,400  threads,  a  three- 
leafed  tweel.  18*9  warp,  80  inches  broad,  SO  yards 
long,  weighing  10  lbs.;  the  British,  a  shirting  2.000 
threads,  lO's  warp.  IS's  weft,  85  inches  broad,  25 
^ards  long,  weighed  8|  lbs. 


narrower,  being  the  heaviest  clf)th,  and  ciHitaiiung 
the  moat  threads. 

To  this  is  added  an  estimate  of  the  coropBraliTa 
cost  of  the  raw  material  to  the  British  aod  Ame- 
rican manu&eiurer.  The  chhrges  to  the  British 
manufociurer,  on  the  import  of  cotton  from  an 
American  southern  port,  for  shipment,  freight, 
insurance,  importer's  profit,  duty  and  inland  car- 
riage, are  estimated  at  27  1-2  per  cent.,  which 
supposing  the  cost  of  the  cotton  at  the  place  of 
shipment  to  be  7d.  or  14  cents,  and  supposing 
2-5  of  a  pound  of  cotton  to  he  required  for  a  yara 
of  cloth,  makes  the  original  coat  of  cotton  6 1-3 
cents,  and  the  cost  in  England  7  cents  for  eadi 
yard  of  cloth.  The  charges  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  are  estimated  at  11  percent,  on  the 
eosi  of  cotton  at  the  exforiing  market,  or  6  1  5 
ets.  at  the  mill  for  the  quantity  required  for  a  yard 
of  clot  h.  The  American  manufacturer,  therefore, 
has  the  advantage  of  4-5  of  a  cent  per  yard  in  tho 
cost  of  the  raw  mBterial,  while  the  English  ma- 
nufacturer, has  the  advantage  of  3  5  of  a  cent  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture ;  making  the  advantage 
in  the  affgregate  in  favor  of  the  American  roanu- 
laciure  1-6  of  a  cent,  per  yard,  or  1-35  or  3  per 
cent,  neariy  in  the  whole  cost. 

From  other  modes  of  calculation,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  io  the  cost  of  cotton,  the  American 
manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  about  half 
a  cent  a  pound  in  the  freighi  from  the  place  of 
production,  as  much  more  io  being  free  from 
import  duly,  and  probably  another  half  cent  in  the 
difference  of  other  charges.  This  makea  a  gr«a 
difference  in  his  favor. 

In  reference  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the 
cotton  manufacturers,  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
countiy,  the  author  remarks  as  follows : 

''That  the  general  rate  irf*  wages  is  bighwin 
the  United  States  than  in  Britain  is  admitted,  par- 
liculariy  the  wages  of  fomalea  employed  in  the 
factories.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  faraaera* 
daughters,  who  go  into  the  factories  only  for  a 
short  lime,  until  they  make  a  little  money,  and 
then  "  clear  oui,"  as  ii  is  called  :  so  that  there  is 
a  continual  changing  amongst  them,  and  in  all 
the  places  I  have  visited,  they  are  generally 
scarce  i  on  that  account  the  manufaclurera  are 
under  the  necesaiiy  of  paying  high  wBgea,8san 
inducement  for  girts  to  prefer  working  in  the  fac- 
tories to  house-work ;  end  while  this  slate  of 
things  continues,  ii  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
wages  in  this  country  will  be  so  low  as  in  Great 
Britain ;  arK)  although  they  have  undergone  a 
considerable  reduction  during  the  late  depression 
still  they  are  hifrher  than  in  any  part  of  Britain." 

"  Throstle  spinning  i«  nearly  as  cheap  in  this 
country  as  in  Britian,  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  speed  at  which  the  spinning  frames  are 
driven  aiid  the  greater  quantity  of  work  produced 
in  a  given  lime.  But  the  price  of  cardii^  is  fully 
double  that  paid  in  Britian,  because  here,  men 
are  generally  employed  to  attend  the  cards, 
spreading,  scalching  machines,  &c.,  while  the 
same  work  is  done  l>y  boys  and  giria  In  Britain. 
The  lowest  wages  paid  10  any  giri  in  the  card 
room,  that  I  am  awnre  0^  is  one  dollar  per  week 
and  her  board  ;  and  taking  her  board  at  the  lowert 
rate,  viz  :  one  dollar  and  tweoty  cents  per  week, 
her  wages  in  ail  will  amount  to  two  dollars  twenty 
cents,  equal  10  10s.  sterling  per  week.  The  ave- 
rage rA»  of  wages  forgiris  in  the  card  room,  may 
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vuy  rrom  lis.  to  13s.  6d.  per  week.  Men's 
w^M  may  vary  Trom  ISt.  lo  18*.  per  week. 
Thus  in  every  depannwDi,  Ihe  Ate  oi  wages  is 
generally  higher  in  (he  Uoiied  Stales  Ihaa  in 
Bdtfan:  nor  do  1  think  that  the^  willj  at  least 
for  many  years,  be  so  low  in  ihu  eounlry  as  in 
Great  Britain. 

*'The  price  of  livioe  here  ii  higher,  and  the 
boara  of  labor  longer,  nesidea  the  oreater  part  of 
the  factory  workers  bting  coonectea  with  farmiog, 
whenever  wages  become  reduced  eo  low,  as  to 
ceaee  to  operate  as  an  inducement  lo  prefer  factory 
labor  above  any  other  to  which  they  can  turn 
their  attention)  then  a  great  many  factorieB  will 
have  to  ahut  up.  Ouring  a  stagnation  of  trade, 
h  is  eomniOD  for  ilie  manufacturers  here  to  slop  a 
part,  or  the  whole  of  their  Tactories,  and  then  the 
workers  retire  to  their  farms ;  such  was  the  case 
in  1837,  when  a  vast  number  of  factories  were 
eolirety  shut  up.  Vet  it  seemed  not  to  atlectthe 
workers  very  materially  ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
girls  who  bad  been  some  time  in  a  factory,  seemed 
to  rejoice  and  regard  it  as  a  time  of  recreation ; 
so  that  the  manoncturiog  population  of  America 
era  an  entirely  difiereot  daas,  and  placed  in  very 
difierent  circumstances  from  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  very  ^real  changes  roust  take  place  be- 
Ibre  the  wages  m  the  former  can  be  so  low  as  in 
Uw  latter  country ;  and,  indeed,  the  manufaciuren 
here  can  aSbrd  to  pay  higher  wages  than  the 
Bhtisb,  because  they  run  their  factories  longer 
hours,  and  drive  their  machinery,  at  a  higher 
speed,  from  which  they  produce  a  much  greater 
quBLtity  of  work,  at  Ibe  same  time  they  can  pur- 
chase their  cotton  at  least  one  penny  a  pound 
cheaper,  and  their  water  power  does  not  cost 
above  one-fourth  of  the  same  in  Great  Britain. 
Bat  though  wages  cannot  be  redoeed  moch  lower 
than  they  are  at  present,  there  are  other  means 
by  which  mnoufaclurerB  might  abridge  their  ex- 
penditure. Their  estabitflbmeDls  might  be  erected 
at  much  less  expense— a  more  improved  arrange- 
ment might  be  adopied— and  the  work  conducted 
with  moch  more  eoooomy.  All  these,  however, 
are  matters  which  the  Americans  will  very 
speedily  learn ;  every  successive  depression  of 
trade  will  lead  them  more  and  more  to  see  the 
stceanty  of  manafling  every  departmeot  of  the 
hinhirt  with  Che  least  possible  expense ;  and  as 
•ooa  as  they  can  equal  (he  fintish  in  this,  they 
vrill  be  abia  to  compete  with  them,  and  that  sue- 
cessfully  too,  in  any  market  whatever. 

"  The  British  have,  no  doubt,  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  cotton 
goods ;  but  whether  they  will  be  able  to  maioiain 
that  high  pre-emioeoce  (o  which  they  have  arrived, 
or  have  to  yield  to  the  increasing  improvements 
ofbt^m  oatioos,  arequestwns  diflicult  of  solu- 
tion. Their  most  poweniil  rivals  are,  'doubtless, 
the  Amarhane.  The  manalactarers  of  no  other 
eoonlry  can  purchase  their  cotton  so  cheap,  and 
ii  is  presumed  no  country  possesses  bo  extensive 
water  privileges ;  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  occupied.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
iotelligence  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people, 
it  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced 
miod,  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  the 
most  (bnnidaUe  competitors  with  which  the  Bri- 
tish have  to  contend  in  fbreiffo  neutral  markets." 

It  will  be  observed  that  ibe  foregoing  estimate 
eabnces  do  compulation  of  tbe  cost  of  working 
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power  or  of  the  comparative  expense  of  steam 
and  water  power.  The.  nrtimate  of  7  1-2  per 
cent,  fer  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and 
buildings  also,  if  intended  to  embrace,  besides 
wear,  the  interest  on  capital,  seems  to  be  inade- 
quate, and  perhaps  hardly  more  than  stifficient  to 
cover  (he  charge  wear  and  repairs.  In  which 
case  a  furUier  allowanee  of  6  per  cent,  in  this 
coun(ry,  and  5  in  England,  should  bo  made  Ibr 
in(erest. 

We  can  faai^ly  Imagine,  however,  that  there  is 
not  some  error  in  the  estimate  of  the  cor^arativa 
cost  of  buildings  in  the  two  countries.  The  sum 
of  84,606,  appears  to  be  a  very  small  sum  for  the 
cost  of  a  building  of  the  dimansloos  describe,  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  in  a  style  of  strength 
and  durability,  bearing  any  comparison  mth 
buildings  used  fur  the  same  purpme  in  this  coun- 
try; since  the  difference  of  cost  stated  is  evidently 
much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
greater  cheapness  of  labor  and  machinery  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  cost  of  water  wheels  and  geering,  and  also 
of  a  steam  engine,  is  given  in  the  estimate  above 
quoted,  but  no  estimate  is  made  of  the  cost  of 
water  power,  or  of  coals  for  produdng  steam. 
These  are  important  items,  and  the  question 
of  their  comparative  cost  is  one  of  considerable 
interest.  We  regret  that  it  is  overiooked  in  this 
work. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  are  calculations  of  the  cost  of  water 
power  as  it  is  sold  by  the  proprietors  of  the  locks 
and  canals  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  also  at 
Manayunk,  Philadelphia.  At  Lowell,  a  mill 
power  sufficieht  to  carry  3,B8i  throstle  spindles, 
with  the  accompanying  machinery,  computed 
to  be  equal  to  64  1-2  horse  powers,  together  with 
lour  acres  of  land,  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  84  n 
spindle,  amounting  to  814,336.  Deducting  83.436 
lor  (he  value  of  tlie  land,  it  leaves  810,900  for 
the  cost  of  the  water  power,  or  8200  per  borae 
power,  the  interest  of  which  at  6  per  cent,  is  812 
per  annum.  At  Manayunk,  water  power  has 
been  so^d  at  a  much  higher  rate,  viz.  at  a  rate 
computed  to  be  equal  to  81|016  per  horse  power 
or  a  rent  of  860  96  per  annum.  The  6r8t  of  these 
statements  may  be  considered  as  affording  a  just 
criterion  of  the  cost  of  water  power  hi  this  country 
in  an  eligible  position  Ibr  exteonve  maaulacturing 
operations. 

Among  the  same  miscellanies  we  6od  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  of  steam  power  in  a  mill  in 
Mtssachusetts,  where  an  eneine  of  40  horse 
power  carries  3,700  mule  and  throstle  spindles 
with  the  accompanying  machinery.  This  esti- 
mate is  for  cost  for  coal  and  attendance,  812  20  a 
day ;  which  is  equal  to  83*782  per  annum,  and  to 
89465  per  horse  power.  This  is  exclusive  of 
oil,  packing,  &c.,  which  would  swell  the  estimate 
to  8100  per  annum  for  each  horse  power.  The 
only  information  given  in  the  book  relative  to  the 
cost  of  steam  power  in  Ureat  Britain,  is  the 
remark  appended  to  the  above  statement,  that  the 
estimate  tnere  given  m  about  double  the  cost  of 
the  same  power  in  Glasgow.  At  this  rale  the 
cost  of  the  steam  in  Glasgow  is  ^ual  (o  lour  times 
(he  cost  of  (hat  in  Lowell. 

lo  the  lesUmooy  of  Mr.  Kempton,  given  on  an 
examination  by  a  committee  el  tlw  house  of  eom- 
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mons,  Bfi  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  factory 
question,  by  Rev.  K.  H.  Gregg,  published  in 
London,  in  1837,  the  cost  ol' steam  power  in  Eng- 
land is  stated  to  be  £.  12  10a.,  (or  $60)  per  horse 
power.  It'  this  be  a  correct  aiatetnent,  and  if  we 
offset  (he  cost  and  repairs  of  the  engine  against 
the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  water  wheel,  we- 
have  the  cost  of  sleam  ppwer  in  Kngland,  equal 
to  five  limes  that  of  water  power,  at  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns  in  this  country. 
This  difference  however  in  the  cost  of  power  is 
reduced  to  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  if 
the  author's  esiimaie  be  correct,  of  the  greater 
amount  of  power  required  in  the  American  mills 
in  consequence  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  throstle 
spindle.  The  costof  power  thus  estimated,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  author's  compulation  of 
the  cost  of  manufacture  ol  a  yard  of  cloth,  is 
equal  to  1-14  of  a  cent  in  the  American  mill  and 
1-6  in  the  British  mill ;  the  difference  of  power 
being  about  1-11  of  a  cent  in  the  cost  ot  each 
yard  of  cloth.  If  the  machinery  in  the  American 
mill  were  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  the  Enelish 
mill)  the  difierence  in  the  cost  of  power  would  be 
about  1-8  of  a  cent.  This  difierence,  although  it 
seems  insignificant  in  the  cost  of  a  jingle  yard  or 
cloth,  is  an  item  of  some  importance  in  the  expenses 
of  a  year,  and  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  cost  of  manufacture,  including  that  of 
the  raw  material.  If  the  author's  estimate  of  the 
difierence  in  (he  cost  of  manufacture  be  correct, 
the  addition  of  this  advantage  swells  that  difier- 
ence to  4  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  computations 
apply  only  to  those  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, to  which  the  advantages  of  mechanical 
power  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  efiect,  and 
which  the  experteoce  of  our  countrymen  has 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  most  successfully,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  finer  and  more  complicated  manu- 
factures, which  require  the  application  of  a  greater 
amount  of  manual  labor,  and  of  skill  which  is  the 
result  of  continued  experience.  Yet  this  result 
presents  a  most  encouraging  view  of  the  piospects 
of  this  important  manulacture  in  this  country.  It 
shows  that  in  the  manufacture  of  those  descrip- 
tions of  cloth  for  which  there  is  moch  the  greatest 
demand,  the  mills  of  this  country  are  at  this 
moment  able  to  sustain  a  compeiition  with  the 
most  favorably  situated  establishments  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  supply  the  articles  produced  at 
equal  prices  in  markets  foreign  to  both  countries. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  whole  comparison  shows 
that  those  items  in  the  compntation  which  pro- 
duce a  result  in  our  favor,  are  of  a  permanent 
character,  secured  to  us  by  our  national  position, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  be  deprived;  while  a 
portion  of  (hose,  in  which  we  labor  under  a  disad- 
vantage, will  change  in  process  of  time,  and  ren- 
der the  general  result  of  the  comparison  still  more 
favorable  to  us.  This  remark  will  apply  particu- 
larly to  deficiencies  in  economical  management, 
deficiencies  in  certain  portions  of  the  machinery 
and  the  want  of  equal  experience  and  skill  in  a 
poriion  of  the  hands  employed. 

These  considerations  must  relieve  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  American  cotton  manufac- 
ture, from  tmy  serious  apprehensions  of^  perma- 
nent decline  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. An  ample  pledge  lor  the  continuance  of  a 
demuut  fer  the  pro'daeu  of  this  maDufactare,  is 


to  be  found  in  the  universal  want  of  the  civiKsed 
world,  of  a  material  which  can  be  in  no  other  way 
so  cheaply  supplied.  If  this  material  could  be 
liirnished  by  foreign  laborers  on  better  terms  than 
by  our  own,  the  American  manufacturer  might 
well  feel,  that  he  held  his  command  over  the  mar- 
ket, even  of  his  own  country,  by  an  uncertain  te- 
nure. But  if  it  be  proved  that  the  advantages  of 
his  position  ere  such,  that  notwiilistanding  the 
materially  higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  than 
in  Europe,  be  can  still  furnish  his  products  at  a 
price  at  which  he  cannot  be  underbid,  even  in  a 
foreign  market,  by  the  manufacturers  of  any  other 
country,  his  position  is  as  sate  and  independent,  as 
in  the  nature  of  things  the  emoluments  of  any 
occupation  can  be. 


ASSWBBi  TO  OmrEKAL  qUEBISIB*  OBT  HARL- 
JNO,  nr  HSOARD  TO  GRBKN-8AHD  HAKL 
VBED  ON  THE  FAHCEtKEy  BIVEK  LAZIDS. 

(CoQtiDued  from  p.  689.  vol.  8.) 

V.  Jiiawtrn  of  Edmund  F.  fVickham  in  regard  to 
iht  vat  of  marl,  on  hit  Soath  Wales  farm,  Ha- 
nover county. 

Answers  to  lei.  Query.— I  commeneed  the  osa 
of  marl  in  1824. 

Sd— It  was  my  property,  and  in  a  general  way 
under  the  management  of  an  overseer  then 
and  now.  He  Ibflows  my  direcUoni  with  suf- 
ficient exactness. 

3d.— In  1824  there  were  i^mut  645  acres  of  clear- 
ed land}  exclusive  of  some  opeif  land  in  the 
forest. 

4fA. — I  have  cleared  about  40  acres  since,  of  land 
somewhat  similar,  but  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the 
farm,  making  in  all  585  acres,  between  the  pub- 
lic road  and  the  river.  To  this  part  of  the  farm 
my  marl  and  manure  have  been  exclusively 
applied,  I  do  not  include  a  clearing  of  about 
225  acres  of  forest  land,  which  is  used  for  a 
standing  pasture,  &c.,  end  which  will  not  be 
embraced  in  my  answers. 

5ih.—\Ti  the  early  part  of  ray  operations  my  pro- 
gress in  mariing  was  slow.  For  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the 

freat  importance  of  this  work,  and  my  overseer 
nows  that  I  am  welt  pleased  to  hear  he  is  ac- 
tively engaged  with  all  the  force  he  can  spare 
in  haulinff  mari.  I  have  marled  to  this  time 
not  less  than  425  acres.  This  winter  I  am  en- 
eased  in  mariing  a  seeond  time  the  land  whk:h 
Ifirstmaried  in  1804. 
6(A.— The  mari  I  use  is  taken  from  the  pits  of  my 
brother  William  F.  Wickham.  He  estimates 
the  quantity  of  cerbonate  of  time  at  45  per  cen- 
tum. My  South  Wales  farm  is  siluatra  on  the 
South  Anna  river  just  at  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  South  Anna  rivers,  [which  form  the 
Pamunkey.]  I  have  repeatedly  dug  and  bored 
for  mari  on  my  land,  without  finding  it.  At 
several  points  on  the  river  side  where  the  plant 
^ou  term  the  "  mari  indicator"  is  found  grow- 
mg  with  great  luxuriance  in  the  water,  which 
oozes  out  of  the  bank,  I  have  sunk  deep  pit% 
and  made  diligent  search,  hoping  to  dtsCover 

•  The  qoeries  are  repeated  on  psgs  24  of  Uiis  Mo. 
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nart,  bot  without  lin^ins  it.  From  my  want  of 
euccens,  I  am  led  lo  believe  the  marl  indicator 
does  not  always  point  uui  with  absolute  ceriain- 
ty  the  presence  of  marl,  os  one  woidd  infer  from 
a  communicaiion  in  your  Farmers'  Register 
vol.  6,  page  454.  As  far  as  I  am  iolbrmed, 
marl  has  not  been  found  in  a  single  instance  on 
iheSouih  Aontf  river,  above  its  junction  with 
the  Nonh  Anna. 
7th.  and  8th. — There  is  some  green-sand  in  the 
marl  1  use,  but  what  proportion  I  cannot  say. 
There  are  no  bard  maBsea  of  marl  lo  diminish 
its  value.* 

91k. — My  constant  aim  is  to  apply  about  600 

buBhels  of  raarl  to  the  acre. 
lOih. — 1  have  never  knowingly  used  less  than  600 

bushels. 

\lth. — I  have  made  no  trial  of  any  much  hea- 
vier dressings.  I  believe  the  carbonate  of  lime 
k  the  chief  fenilizing  principle  contained  in  the 
marl,  and  I  endeavor  to  apply  to  each  acre,  as 
near  as  I  canj  300  bushels  ol  lime.  Had  I  not  so 
great  a  distance  to  haul  the  marl.  I  would  ap- 
ply more  than  600  bushels  of  marl  lo  the  acre. 

12fA.— Previous  to  my  use  of  marl,  the  farm  was 
cultivated  on  the  three-field  system,  corni  wheat 
and  pasture. . 

The  same  system  was  pursued  until  1826, 
when  I  commenced  with  the  lour-field  rotalion, 
wheat,  corn,  wheal,  and  ooe  year  in  clover, 
which  [  still  continue,  and  am  very  partial  to  it. 
My  farm  has  improved  rapidly  under  this 
course.  1  believe  ii  yields  greater  fertility  to  the 
land,  and  more  proat  lo  tne  owner,  than  any 
other  system.  If  your  rlover  is  not  grazed,  but 
turned  under  for  the  wheat,  all  the  materials 
afforded  by  the  crops  converted  into  manure, 
and  due  diligence  ueed  (o  gel  out  marl,  which 
is  ooe  of  the  main,  if  not  the  chief  pillar  in  the 
system,  I  feel  confident  the  land  will  improve 
rapidly,  and  your  fields  be  kept  clear  of  bhie 
grass,  which  is  ofien  so  prejudicial  to  wheat,  af- 
ter a  clover  lay  of  two  years*  standing.  At  pre- 
sent this  rotation,  appears  to  have  lost  some  la- 
Tor  with  Mr.  Selden  of  Wesiover,  and  Mr. 
Carter  of  Shirley;  but  I  anticipate  their  return 
to  it,  with  additional  encomiums,  before  many 
years  elapse. 

U/A.— On  the  crops  next  following,  when  no  ma- 
nure was  mixed  with  the  marl,  which  was  some- 
times the  case,  when  I  first  commenced  the  use 
of  it,  the  benefit  was  not  so  great.  Its  effect  on 
the  clover  which  succeeded  was  very  apparent. 
It  acts  more  immediaiely  on  stiff  than  on  light 
land. 

15th. — The  earliest  cflecls  of  the  mar!  have  in- 
creased and  continue  to  increase.  , 

16th, — I  do  not  apprehend  any  diminution  from 
the  increased  product  of  my  marled  land.  [  es- 
teem it  i  most  valuable  and  lasting  manure. 


*  From  three  priaclpal  diggings  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
WkkbuD,  which  sre  those  also  used  by  Mr.  Edmund 
T.  Vmckhsm,  specimens  deemed  of  averaee  strength 
wen  estefoily  selected,  sad  reported  at  p.  684  of  vol.  8. 
The  pioportioD  of  carlKmate  of  lime  ascertained  sccn- 
ntely,  and  also  the  grcea-sand  as  merely  iGzed  bj  the 
eye,  wen  as  fidknrs: 

Ko.  1  No.  8  No.  S 
CarboMteorfimeinlOOgnins  8S.60  44  86 
Qi«M-asBd  aa        8  6 


nth. — My  land  has  sustained  no  damage  by  ap- 
plying marl  loo  heavily. 

I8th. — I  find  the  manure  from  my  farm-pen  and 
stable  yard,  when  mixed  with  marl,  decidedly 
more  efHcacious  on  the  first  crop,  and  feel  confi- 
dent it  is  rendered  more  permanent.  Wherever 
manure  is  put  out,  marl  should  be  spread  with 

.  it,  and  both  ploughed  in  together.  Gypsum 
acts  well  on  clover.  « 

I9th. — I  should  suppose  the  average  produclive  - 
power  of  my  land  in  corn  before  marling  was 
from  three  to  ihree  and  a  half  barrels  peracre. 

20tA.— The  present  average  is  from  six  to  seven 
barrcU  per  acre. 

21e(. — My  crops  of  wheal  have  varied  with  the 
season.  They  hnve  increased  at  least  in  tho 
same  proportion  with  the  corn  crop. 

22d. — I  estimate  the  increased  product  of  my 
land,  from  the  use  of  mart  and  other  manures, 
at  an  averaga  of  near  100  per  renium.  The 
chief  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  marl,  ne 
it  enabled  me  to  extend '  my  improvement  Ihe 
more  rapidly,  and  hy  the  iiKrease  of  my  cmpc 
has  furnished  more  materials  to  enlarge  the 
amount  of  putrescent  manures. 

23d. — My  obeervaiion  does  not  contradict  any  of 
the  imporiam  theoretical  opinions  advnnced  in 
your  -Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures  bur,  on 
the  contrary,  my  experience  every  year  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  views  brought  forward  in  that  va- 
luable work.  The  benefi's  already  derived  from 
it  have  been  great,  and  aa  yet  they  are  but  in 
their  inlancy.  I  am  firmly  convinced  your  Es- 
say is  destined  lo  work  a  vast  improvfment 
throughout  the  whole  mari  region  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  the  farmers  will  zealously  work 
on  the  principles  there  laid  down,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  converting  an  arid  and  sterile  country 
into  one  abounding  in  every  thing  that  can  de- 
licht,  and  reward  the  toils  of  the'husbandman. 
You  have  cause  to  congratulate  yourself  on  (he 
great  aid  you  hnve  rendered  to  the  agricultural 
community. 
December  IBUh  1840. 


ON  THB  SOILS,  AND  XABMRO  IHPROTBKBNTa 
or  KING  WILLIAM  COUNTY.  IHTaODUCTO- 
RY  TO  ANBWERe  TO  THE  GBNEHAL  <tDBRIB> 
ON  HARUNG. 

By  ihe  Editor. 

The  connty  of  King  William  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Pamunkey  and 
Mattapony  rivers.-  The  soils  of  the  county  may 
be  classed  in  four  general  divisions,  viz.:  1.  the 
Pamunkey  low  lands  (described  at  page  679  of 
vol.  viii.);  2.  the  Mattapony  low  lands,  which  are 
still  more  sandy  than  the  former,  and  of  inferior 
quality;  3.  Ihe  level  high  land  draining  towards 
Ihe  Pamunkey,  which  is  most  generally  very 
stifi;  and  4.  those  draining  into  the  Mattapony, 
which  are  as  remarkable  lor  extreme  •andineas. 
The  line  of  separation  between  these  two  last  di- 
visions is  not  precisely  the  ridge,  or  summit  level, 
which  separates  the  water  flowing  in  opposite  di- 
rections to  the  two  riven,  but  is'oearly  so.  lo  my 
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reeeai  ha8<y  visit  to  the  county,  my  peraonal  ob- 
aervations  were  almost  confined  to  the  first  and 
third  of  the  above  divisions,  not  having  seen  any 
of  the  Mattapony  low-grounds,  and  very  little  ol' 
the  sandy  high  or  "forest  land,"  that  being  the 
common  designation  in  this  and  ihe  neighboring 
countiea  for  the  hi|^  and  oalurally  poor  lands 
back  from  the  rivuvi  and  which  narao  has  do 
relation  to  the  exisienca  of  tree*  on  the  land. 
Hence  the  term  "forest  land"  befora  need  in  the 
fourth  ofihequerieson  marling,  would  here  be  mis- 
rooeirued,  unices  expfamed  to  mean  trood-bmd,  ns 
it  was  designed,  and  as  it  will  now  be  cbanzed  lor. 

The  high  or  "forest"  land,  or  "  ridge"  land,  as 
I  have  elsewheit)  termed  such,  whether  of  the 
■:iff  or  light  class,  was  originaily  poor,  as  such 
soils  are  every  where  else  in  the  tide- water  region 
(^Virginia.  Belbre  I  had  seen  anv  of  this  siiS* 
kind)  it  was  io  described  to  roe  1^  Mr.  Fontaine, 
(in  relerence  to  his  own  farm,)  that  I  recognized 
it  at  once  as  ihe  same  kind  which  forms  a  small 
part  of  the  Coggins'  farm,  which  I  formerly  occu- 
pied, and  nearly  llie  whole  of  the  Maycox  farm 
adjoinintr,  and  much  other  land  in  that  neighbor- 
hooJ.  The  peculiar  marks  of  this  very  base  soil 
were  described  at  page  40  of  the  '  Kesay  on  Cal- 
careous Manures,'  as  the  subject  of  several  marl- 
ing experiments  ;  and  on  referring  to  lliit  descrip- 
tion copied  below,  Mr.  Fpmaine  declared  the  per- 
fect resemblance,  and  adopted  the  description  for 
hU  owD  general  soil,  with  the  slight  exceptions 
which  he  states  in  his  answer. 

The  deseripiion  given  of  that  portton  of  my 
own  land  was  as  Rdlows:  and  so  mr  ns  I  saw  ol 
the  high  level  stiff  land  of  King  William,  my 
own  observation,  as  welt  as  the  better  auihoriiy 
and  testimony  of  a  resident  cultivator,  declared 
the  rMembIaor«  lo  be  very  close ; 

"  The  soil  is  very  siif^  dcse,  and  intractable  un- 
der cultivation — seems  to  contain  scarcely  any 
sand — but  in  fact,  about  one-half  of  it  is  composed 
of  silicious  sand,  which  is  so  fine,  when  separated, 
as  lo  feel  like  flour.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  sand  is  coarser  ihao  this  stale  of  impalpable 
powder.  Aluminous  earth  of  a  dirty  fawn  color 
forms  neariy  all  of  its  remaining  ingredients. 
Before  being  cleared,  (he  soil  is  noi  an  inch  deep, 
and  all  below  for  aome  feet  is  apparently  composed 
of  the  like  parts  of  dayand  fine  saiid.  This  is 
decidedly  the  most  wonhlees  kind  of  soil,  in  iis 
natural  state,  that  our  district  furnishes.  It  id 
better  for  wheat  than  for  com,  though  iis  product 
is  contemptible  in  every  thing.  It  in  difficult  (o  be 
made  wet,  or  dry — and  therefore  suffers  more  than 
olber  soils  from  both  dry  and  wet  seasons,  but 
especially  from  the  former.  It  is  almost  always 
either  too  wet  or  loo  dry  for  ploughing— and  some- 
times it  will  pass  through  both  slates,  in  two  or 
three  dear  and  warm  days.  If  broken  up  early 
in  winter,  the  soil,  instead  of  tieiog  pulverized  by 
frost,  like  most  day  lands,  runs  together  aeain  by 
freezing  and  ihrawing— and  by  March,  will  have 
a  sleek  (though  not  a  very  even)  crust  upon  the 
aurfac^  quite  too  hard  to  uantoo  before  a  second 
(Moughing.  The  natural  growth  is  principally 
white  and  red  oaks,  a  smaller  proportion  of  pine, 
and  whortleberry  bushes  throughout" 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  acid  character  which 
I  have  elsewhere  attributed  to  this  kind  of  land,  in 
common  with  all  other  of  our  iuUurally  poor  soils, 


and  which  acid  is  of  vegetable  formation,  I  have 
long  believed  this  very  peculiar  kind  of  soil  (as 
known  under  my  own  cultivation)  to  contain  also 
a  portion  of  si^auric  acid,  either  free,  or  in  com- 
bination with  iron  or  alumine.  The  reasons  are 
slated  at  pflttes  SO,  51,  of  the  work  above  quoted 
from.  If  this  suppodtion  is  correct,  it  serves  to 
explain  several  Strang  and-  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble cinmrnstances,  viz.;  the  remarkable  sterility 
before  marling— the  non-efi*ect  of  gypsum  not  on- 
ly befor$  marnng,  (as  on  all  other  acid  eoils,)  but 
also  o^er  marling,  contrary  lo  the  result  on  most 
other  soils— and  the  remarkable  and  great  growth 
of  the  first  clover  o/ler  marlintr,  as  if  receiviof; 
(he  greatest  possible  beneflts  of  gypsum.  And 
in  fact  so  it  is,  if  my  supposi<ion  of  the  previous 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  correct ;  for,  by  union 
with  the  lime  of  the  mari,  that  acid,  or  its  com- 
pounds, would  be  necessarily  converted  to  syp- 
sum,  and  in  such  quantity  (hat  any  additional 
dressing  of  gypsum  given  at  the  same  or  an  ear- 
ly time,  being  Buperfluous,  could  have  no  addi- 
tional effect.  Mr.  Fontaine  has  200  acres  of 
wood-land  of  this  kind  maried  belbre  clearing. 
The  soil  seemed  already  deepened  and  improved 
(  'rom  almost  nothing)  by  this  mere  top-drcraini; 
of  two  years  old ;  and  if  permitted  so  to  reniaia 
for  10  years  before  killing  the  trees  for  cultivation, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  delay,  as  well  as  the 
maritng,  will  be  well  paid  for  io  the  greater  than 
ordinary  improvement  from  such  an  application. 
The  eariier  and  particular  effects  of  mari  on  ihis 
soil  may  be  seen  in  the  answers  to  the  general 
queries  which  will  follow.* 

One  of  the  earliest  successful  and  noted  expe- 
riments with  mari  was  made  in  King  William, 
by  Mr.  Riehard  Uill.  Whether  his  trial  was 
earlier  or  later  than  my  first,  (in  1818,)  I  could  not 
learn  positively  ;  but  it  was  somewhere  atraut  the 
same  timet  I  heard  the  6rst  intimation  of  it  some 
lime  after  mjr  own  practice  was  in  successful  pro- 
gress, and  smce,  from  lime  to  time,  by  loose  and 
uncertain  rumor.  The  first  account  heard  was  of 
remarkable  improvement  from  Ihe  mariing ;  next, 
aHer  some  years,  that  the  land  was  '*  ruined"  by 
the  marl,  and  was  good  for  nothing.  It  seems  that 
(he  fini  benefits  had  not  induced  a  rpgnlar  conti- 
nuation in  the  practice,  cither  by  Mr.  Hill  or  any 
of  his  counlymen ;  and  this  disastrous  result  dis- 
couraged further  efforts,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
some  10  or  more  years,  end  the  establishment  of 
a  better  understanding  of  the  cause  of  injuryi  Dr. 
William  Westmore  began  and  made  great  and 
profitable  improvements  by  marling  on  the  adja- 
cent field  of  similar  very  sandy  soil.  The  effecis 
of  this  part  of  the  operations  of  ihia  now  deceased 
successful  marler  and  estimable  man,  I  vt^iied,  as 
well  as  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hill's  eariier  experiment, 
adjoining.  The  latter  is  on  the  Humfbrd  Academy 
tract,  ana  adjoining  the  public  road.  The  present 
occupant,  Mr.  Christian,  was  fittm  home,  and  I 
could  get  no  particalar  inlbrmation  of  (he  treat- 
meat  of  the  land  afler  it  had  been  "  mined  by 


"  The  Pampatike  land,  tbs  subject  of  Mr.  Garter's 
answers  which  will  fbllow,  was  geoerally  of  this  stiff 
and  otfaenrise  bad  character.  Toe  crop  (rf*  com  on  it 
seemed  lo  my  eye  as  much  as  seven  barrels  to  the  acre. 

t  Mr.  Fontaine,  on  further  inquiry,  beard,  and  in- 
formed me  by  letter,  that  it  was  &  1816. 
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mart,"  until  of  late  yearv.  But  whether  it  wu 
oiherwtH  manured  (ol*  which,  however,  I  could 
not  bear  any  Uiin^  from  Deighboring  ^enilemeu) 
or  not,  il  is  certain  that  ihe  whole  piece  (10  or 
more  acrea)  is  oovr  m  a  very  productive  state, 
though  said  lo  have  been,  for  the  last  7  or  8  yearv, 
under  a  perpetual  Bucceraion  oCcorn  and  oata,  and 
without  manure  at  least  during  that  time.  It  had 
been  in  com  Ibis  year;  but  as  Ihe  whole  crop, 
Blallfs  included,  had  been  removed,  I  could  not 
judffe  Bs  to  the  product.  Mr.  Fontaine  bad  beard 
that  an  acre  which  had  been  marked  off,  and  the 
product  meaaoted  at  the  lime  of  gaibennfr,  made 
raiher  more  iban  nine  barrels  (46  bushels)  of  corn. 
These  accounts  are,  however,  all  very  uncertain — 
and  I  would  not  record  ihcm,  but  for  the  fear  that 
the  facia  Oitty  become  still  more  uncertain  by  tap^e 
or  lime.  Il  this  loose,  and  doubllpsa  incorrect 
Matemem,  should  meet  ibe  eye  of  any  one  better 
inlbrmed,  I  hope  he  will  furnish  any  necessary  cor- 
rections,  fo  as  to  preserve  ibe  interesting  facts  of 
this  one  of  the  lar^t  and  earliest  extieriments  of 
marling  id  Virginia.  Mr.  Kichard  Hill  has  lon^ 
FHDOTM  Jroin  hia  Ibrmer  readenee,  and  I  know 
not  his  present  homf*,  but  care  shall  be  used  to 
place  this  article  in  his  hands,  after  its  publication.* 
Marl  is  supplied  most  bountifully  lo  this  county, 
so  that  numerous  landholders  own  beds,  and  none 
are  far  removed  from  some  of  good  quality.  It 
was  stated  in  ihe  report  of  Pamunkey  marl  (page 
679,  vol.  8.)  that  all  of  that  locality  was  green- 
sand  marl — and  of  the  eoeem  kind,  or  more  ancient 
depoeite.  On  ihe  contrary,  all  of  the  high-lands 
(or  "  Ibrest"  as  here  disiinsuished)  is  simply  cal- 
careoaa  mui,  and  such  as  rbava  been  most  eon- 
venani  with  In  Prinee  Georm.  That  is,  if  it 
eoMaiDa  any  green-saod,  or  other  fertillzinfc  ingre- 
dient other  than  the  shelly  mailer,  it  is  in  too 
small  proporiioo  Ibr  its  seporvito  or  additional  a^t 
to  be  appreciated — and  more  than  I  even  Mii- 
peeied  to  exist,  until  very  recently. 

Host  of  these  maris  are  of  the  dingy  light  co- 
lor which  I  have  elsewhere  called  yellow,  and 
which  I  find  that  some  call  red.  There  is  also 
blue  marl,  of  good  quality,  but  which  some  per- 
sons are  afraid  to  use,  because  supposing  it  may 
be  injnrioua.  This  erroneous  c^ioion  is  founded 
on  Ihe  fact  that  some  spots  of  land  have  been 
vanlfesily  and  greatly  mjured  in  product  by  a 
Uaish  day,  or  ''blue  roller"  aa  here  ealled,  and 
which,  from  (he  alight  examination  which  I  gave 
lo  iwo  kinds  only,  and  the  report  of  effects  found 
elsewhere,  I  doubi  not  is  entirely  destitute  of  cal- 
eareom  matter,  and  is  also  impregnated  wiih  sul- 
phates, or  alum,  both  of  which  are  poisonous  to 
soil  and  plaois  :  and  sometimes  the  presence  of 
oaeombioed  sulphur  is  manilest  to  the  sense  of 
•melling:  But  as  calcareous  matter  decomposes 
both  ihese  sulphates,  end  with  the  acid  element 
Ibrnw  a  new  manure,  gypsum,  (plaster  of  Paris,) 
Ib^  eoaiiniied  existence  is  impossible  in  conlaci 
with  shelly  matter.  Thcrefbre,  if  shdlv  or  calca- 
ratNM  matter  is  preeeut,  tha  existence  or  any  injn- 
rioos  ingredieot  need  not  be  feared ;  and  even  the 
add  and  poisonous  principles  of  the  "  blue  fuller," 
wid  be  convened  to  a  manure,  if  applied  with 
or  after  mart;  iboogh  ihe  cost  would  probably 


*  Ths  information  desired  from  Mr.  Ifill  was  obtain- 
*i  sooDsr  tfasD  was  expected,  and  will  hers  follow  this 
ntrodactaty  article. 


exceed  Ihe  beoeGt  thus  to  be  derived  from  Ihe 
clay. 

As  in  moet  other  places,  the  people  of  ibis 
county  have  been  slow  in  availing  ihemselvea 
of  the  great  advantages  offered  by  their  mart  bieds. 
Still,  every  body  who  possesses  marl  has  used  it  lo 
some  extent,  and  some  to  great  extent.  The 
great  error,  as  usual  elsewhere,  with  all  but  a  few, 
ts  thai  they  do  not  employ  a  regular  force  at  marl- 
ing, throughout  Ihe  year,  but  only  work  at  it 
when  (he  teams  and  hands  can  be  spared  from 
the  rej^lar  tanning  operations.  Such  transient 
and  irregular  labors  are  always  performed  at 
great  disadvantage,  even  if  the  farmer's  overseer 
will  permit  any  "leisure  itme"  lo  be  found  for  the 
purpose.  If,  on  Ihe  conimry,  hut  one  horse  were 
kept  regulaiHy  hauling  mari  from  the  pit  to  the 
field,  where  marl  is  as  convenient  as  in  many 
parts  of  King  William  rounty,  the  first  year's  ma- 
nuring with  thai  small  force'alone  would  amount 
to  more  than  all  that  is  done  by  a  large  farm  force 
in  the  usual  irregular  manner,  and  at  uncertain 
times.  And  neither  would  the  regular  employment 
of  the  small  force  preclude  the  using  the  inegu- 
lar  and  large— but  would  make  il  twice  as  useful, 
by  making  every  thing  ready  for  the  employment 
whenever  a  leisure  time  occurred.  Capt.  Drury, 
an  energetic  and  good  farmer,  had  but  recently 
discovered  mail  on  his  land  ;  and  at  Ihe  short  lei- 
sure time  of  the  remainder  of  the  same  season, 
he  marled  ns  much  as  70  acres  for  his  next  year's 
cultivation.  This  was  a  great  and  praise-worthy 
effort,  and  he  has  been  well  rewarded  for  il,  in  the 
evident  increased  product  and  lenll^y  of  Ibe  land. 
Bui  still,  as  be  admitted  lo  me,  the  Injuiy  to  bis 
teams  by  this  effort,  and  the  mode  of  the  unusual 
emidoymeat,  was  greater  ihan  would  hava  paid 
for  the  performance  of  ibe  tame  amount  of  haaU 
ing,  by  regular  and  steady  work  coDtlniiid 
thraugbotit  the  year. 
JVoe.  lOthf  1840. 

Poatacript. 

The  long  delay  ofpublicaiion  of  the  above  remarks 
(which  were  written  early  in  November,)  has  ena- 
bled roe  lo  accompany  them  by  an  answer  from 
Mr.  Kichard  Hill,  whose  .present  residence  I  was 
afterwarda  enabled  lo  learn,  and  therefore  to  ad- 
dress lo  him  a  letter  of  inqui^  concerning  bis  veiy 
interesting,  because  verv  eariy,  experiment  of  marl- 
ing, in  the  case  relferrea  to  above.  It  will  be  seen, 
according  to  hia  siaiemenf,  that  my  inlbrmatloit, 
gathereu  lately  on  iho  place,  and  in  ihe  neighbor- 
hood, was,  as  supposed,  far  from  being  accurate. 
Nevenheless,  I  leave  my  foregoing  remarks  pre- 
cisely as  at  first  written,  subject  lo  this  later,  as 
well  aa  lo  any  other  future  correction.  It  eliould 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Hill  sold  his  land  in  1822, 
since  when  ha  knows  nothing  of  it  except  from 
loose  report.  But  however  great  may  be  the  un- 
certainly in  regard  lo  various  minor  points  of  Mr. 
Hill's  mariing,  there  Is  none  as  to  the  one  main 
int,  that  is  to  say,  the  continued  and  ioereased 
neficial  effects  of'  an  application  made  as  fiir 
back  as  25  years  ago.  Though  his  letter  was  not 
written  in  reference  to  the  general  queries,  and  in- 
deed does  not  beer  on  but  a  part  of  ihero,  yet,  be- 
ing upon  Ihe  oldest  practice,  it  will  be  placed  here 
as  first  in  order  of  ihe  few  reports  of  answers  ob- 
tained in  regard  lo  Ihe  marling  of  King  William 
county. 
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QUERIES  (repeated  FBOBC  PAGE  489)  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  ACTION  AND  EFFECTS  OP  SHELL. 
HARL  AS  MANURE,  IN  GKIfERAL,  AND  ANSWERS  AS  TO  THE  (ORIGINALLY  POOR)  HIGH- 
LANDS OP  KING  WILLIAM  COUKTT. 

1.  When  was  t^e  use  of  marl  as  manure  commenced  on  your  farm'? 

2.  Whose  property  was  the  farm,  and  under  whose  direction  was  its  general  management,'  (if  not 
your  own,)  then,  and  Eince? 

3.  What  was  the  quantity  of  cleared  land  on  the  Tarm  then  ready  for  and  subjected  in  its  turn  to 
cultivntioD  of  any  kind,  exclusive  ol'  all  waste  ground  1 

4.  What  is  the  quantity  since  added,  by  new  clearings  of  wood-Iand,  or  other  waste  spots  brought 
inio  tillage  1  And,  generally,  was  ibejand  thusadded  richer  or  poorer  than  the  present  average  qua- 
lity or  the  Tarm? 

6.  What  was  the  rate  of  progress  in  extending  the  mnrling— and,  altogether,  how  many  acres  have 
been  now  marled  1 

6.  What  was  the  usual  strength  of  the  marl  used,  or  its  proponion  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  pure  shelly  raatterl 

7.  Was  there  any  peculiar  quality  or  ingredient,  besides  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that  served  to  give 
addiiionat  value  to  the  manure — as  "green  sand,"  or  sypaum,  ore  large  proportion  of  fine  clay,  &c.? 

8.  Or  was  there  any  thin^  that  served  more  than  usually  to  lessen  the  value,  as  stony  hardness  of 
many  shells,  or  of  masses  of  marl,  &c.  1 

9.  What  have  beeo  (he  usual  quantities  of  mart  applied  to  the  acre? 

10.  Have  there  been  made  trials  of  any  nueft  ligUerdresaingt  of  mari  than  the  asual  quontitiee— 
and  if  so,  what  were  the  results,  compared  to  the  usual  quaniiiies  % 

11.  Have  there  been  made  trials  of  any  muc&  heavier  dreaainga  than  the  usual  quantities — and 
with  what  comparative  results'? 

12.  Was  the  cropping  and  general  management  of  the  land, ^or  a fm  years  immediMely  previous 
to  ita  being  marled,  such  as  might  be  considered  tnetiorating  or  tn^oving,  (or  at  least  as  preserving 
its  degree  of  fertility,)  or  was  it  impoverishir^,  aud  wasting  of  fertility  in  general'?  State  the  rota- 
jUon  of  crops,  if  known. 

f3.  The  same  question  as  to  the  few  years  immediately  afler  marling,  and  since. 

14.  What  have  been  the  usual  and  general  resuirs  of  the  applicalions  of  marl,  on  the  increase  ortha 
£rop  next  foilowing,  on  land  in  diSerent  conditions — and  afterwards  to  the  present  timel 

15.  Have  the  earliest  fertilizing  efiecta  of  mar)  ^or  the  increased  product  of  the  first  erop,  or  first 
course  of  crops  in  the  rotation,)  been  subBequeniiy  mcreased  or  diminished  by  lapse  of  time— and  in 
cither  case,  under,  and  in  proporiioD  to,  what  circumstances? 

16.  Is  it  your  opinion,  whether  founded  on  experience  or  observation,  that  the  early  increased  pro- 
duct of  your  marled  land  (say  for  the  first  three  or  four  crops,  or  of  any  number  you  have  yet  made 
thereon,)  will  be  subsequently  diminished,  under  any  rotation  of  crops,  or  course  of  cultivation,  that 
would  not  have  been  decidedly  exhausting  and  injurious  lo  the  land,  il'  marl  had  not  been  applied  1 

17.  Has  sterility,  or  other  damage,  been  caused  on  any  part  of  the  land,  by  applying  marl  too 
heavily,  or  in  any  other  manner — and  under  what  circumstances  of  soil,  tiilaget  &c. '? 

18.  Has  it,  been  found  that  any  other  manures,  either  vegetable  aiid  putrescent,  or  miDeral,  are 
more  efficacious,  or  durable,  on  poor  natural  soils  after  marUng  them  ? 

19.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  average  productive  power,  in  com,  per  acre,  of  all  your  now 
arable  and  cultivated  land,  before  marling'? 

20.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  present  average  productive  power  of  the  same  tn  com? 

31.  What  was  the  usual  or  average  quantity  of  liie  crops  of  wheat  made  aaoually  on  the  farm  be- 
fore mailing,  and  recently? 

22.  Takmg  such  general  grounds  for  the  eelimale  as  may  be  saiisbetory  to  .your  own  judgment, 
•late  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  annual  value  of  the  present  general  or  average  gron  product  (A  ^nin, 
or  other  marketable  products  of  the  fields  in  cultivation,  of  the  land  marled,  caused  by,  and  owmg  to 
Ajarting — per  acre,  and  also  in  toial  amount  annuall)t  from  the  whole  farm? 

23.  Does  your  experience  or  observation  serve  to  contradict  any  of  the  important  theoretical  opi- 
nions in  regard  to  the  action  of  marl,  or  einiemenis  of  actual  results  in  practice,  as  presented  in  the 
"recapitulation"  embraced  in  pages  S3  to  56  of 'JBisay  on  Calcareous  Manures'— and  if  so  contra- 
■dicting,  in  what  particulars'? 


I.  Anmoera      Ridiard  ffUl,  in  ngard  to  the 
Rwtford  .Academy  farm. 

^^eld,  near  Richmond, 
Nov.  27,  18i0. 
I  received  a  few  days  past  your  letter  of'the 
17th  instant,  and  take  the  earliest  moment  to  an- 
swer it.  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  you 
the  satisfaction  you  expect,  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  lime  that  has  elapsed  since  I  leA  Rum- 
ford  Academy,  (18  years,)  and  not  having  com- 
-milted  to  paper  any  thing  relating  to  the  experi- 
nents  made  by  me  in  maritog,  bnidea  being  en- 


tirdyout  of  the  habit  of  writing,  except  on  matters 
of  business.  In  the  year  18111  purchased  of  Mr. 
Jno.  Koane,  sen.,  Kumford  Academy,  wiih  about 
300  acres  of  land  attached  thereto ;  all  of  which, 
except  about  20  acres  just  around  the  buildings, 
lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  road  as  you  go 
up  the  country,  known  for  a  great  number  of  years 
back  as  ihe  Burnt  Ordinary  field,  and  proverbial  in 
all  that  time  (or  lis  ecfrsme  poverty.  In  1814, 1 
commenced  building  a  mill,  and,  in  digging  out  iba 
foundation,  in  a  few  leet  of  the  surface  struck  upon 
a  bed  of  marl,  of  which  I  thought  but  little,  being 
more  intent  on  the  mill  at  that  time  than  the  im- 
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provement  of  land  so  very  peor  as  to  be  beyond  all 
Dope  of  recovery.  Nevenbelesa,  having  eome 
coro  i;rowing  noi  far  Jrom  rhe  mill,  I  carried  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  marl,  Ireeh  from  ihe  pit,  lo  be 
■trewed  between  two  corn-rows  about  the  space  of 
25  yards,  and  the  same  quantity  of  marl  between 
two  more  rows,  aad  across  the  first,  the  same  dis- 
taDca.  This  was  done  about  ihe  last  of  May  or 
first  bfJuDe,  and  the  com  culiivaied  just  as  all  the 
rest  in  the  field.  Tbe  marl  produced  not  the  least 
effect,  for  good  or  Ibr  evil.  I  d  the  sphng  of  1815  1 
sowed  (he  field  in  oats,  and  when  the  oats  in  Ihe 
field  frenerally  were  ancle  high,  the  cross  mark 
where  the  marl  was  put  was  hnee  high — the 
former  being  of  a  pale  sickly  color,  the  latter  deep 
gH*n;  and  inighi  be  seen  at  (he  distance  of  300 
yards.  With  this  triSing  experiment  I  was  roused 
al  ooce.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt,  two  facts 
weie  immediaiely  established,  viz.,  the  great  va- 
lue or  marl  aa  a  manure,  &c,,  the  certainty  ibat  it 
would  DOC  act  OD  poor  naked  land  uoiil  it  was  acted 
OD  by  a  winter's  frosi.*  The  land  that  this  expe- 
riment was  mode  on  was  very  poor,  light  and 
saody,  but  bad  not  been  grazed  for  several  years. 
Iq  the  auiunin  of  1815  I  commenced  carrying  out 
mart  on  the  field  for  the  next  year's  crop  of  corn, 
end  in  the  bepinning  made  a  series  of  experimenta. 
It  was  strewed  on  six  rows  about  400  yards  long, 
-64  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  260  bushels  lo  the 
acre.  On  six  more  adjoining  at  the  rate  of  SOO 
bushels  to  Ihe  acre — on  six  at  400— six  ai  600,  and 
•o  on  up  lo  1000  bushels  to  tha  acre.  Tbe  land 
very  poor,  acid,  and  much  aiiffer  than  that  on 
which  the  Brat  experiment  was  made.  The  rows 
on  which  the  250  and  300  bushels  were  put,  pro- 
duced the  best  corn,  and  all  as  high  as  600  yielded 
double  the  quantity  that  it  would  have  done  with- 
out the  marl;  Irom  600  and  upwards,  the  crop  was 
less  and  less,  and  the  1000  bushels'  rows  brought 
Kofw.  The  real  o(  the  finld  was  finished  out  at 
Ihe  rate  of  about  300  and  350  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Tbe  whole  field  was  pui  in  wheal  the  succeeding 
auinmn,  aod  produced  four  limes  as  much  as  It  did 
in  1812-~no  disaster  of  any  kind  happening  to 
either  crop.  The  rows  that  received  most  benefit 
in  the  corn  crop  had  the  same  effect  on  ihe  wheat. 
The  1000  bushels  rows  had  no  wheat,  end  the 
year  following  had  no  grass,  but  was  as  naked  as 
a  wheat-treading  yard.  I  continued  to  carry  out 
tbe  marl  from  year  lo  year  until  the  arable  land 
was  all  dressed  with  it  at  ihe  rate  of  about  250  lo 
350  bushels  to  the  acre  with  the  same  beneficial 
efieeis  as  above  described— no  gracing  allowed, 
and  not  e  panicle  of  manure  of'any  kind  except 
the  marl  on  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  main 
road.  On  a  piece  oT  land  that  was  the  last  of  my 
experiments,  alter  the  marl,  a  crop  of  com  was  ta- 
ken off"  and  the  land  seeded  in  wheat  at  ihe  usual 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  to  the  acre,  and 
rolled  aHer  seeding,  and  again  rolled  in  March  fol- 


"  Tbe  Utter  inference  was  altogether  mistaken.  It 
was  Dot  tbe  aettoa  of  irost,  but  proper  mixture  of  the 
■sri  with  tbs  soil  which  was  wanlinR.  If  marl  is  first 
applied  to  land  but  the  boar  before  planting  corn 
ttereoo,  and  well  mixed  with  all  tbe  ploughed  depth, 
very  p«st  and  most  manifest  effect  will  be  seea  by  the 
fte  time  Uie  phats  are  four  iocfaes  high — perhaps  as 
early  aad  as  gmt  sffect  as  events  vsty  rich  pntrescsnt 
maaoriDe  eould  produce  in  so  short  a  time. — Ed. 
VS..  IX.— 2 1 


lowing.  On  this  land  I  sav  [  gathered  22  hushels 
of  wheat  Ibronesown;  but  laltributethe  great  yield 
as  much  to  the  rolleras  to  the  marl.  The  land  was 
very  poor,  light  and  sandy,  and  during  the  growih 
of  the  wheat  crop  scarcely  a  spire  of  grass  was  to  be 
seen  in  it.  The  year  that  this  last  mentioned  crop 
of  corn  was  made  was  remarkable  Ibr  the  great 
destruction  by  the  cut-worm  amongst  the  young 
com.  Mr.  Joo.  Roane  cultivated  a  field  in  com 
the  same  yea^  separated  fivm  mine  only  by  the 
main  road.  His  crop  was  so  annoyed  by  the  cut- 
worm that  he  told  me  he  replanted  it  five  times. 
In  mine  there  was  not  one  cui-worm  to  be  seen. 
The  spot  you  make  inquiry  about,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road  as  you  approach  the  house,  [ 
think  was  marled  in  1815  or  1816  with  about  40O 
buehe'ls  to  the  acre,  but  had  been  lightly  maoured 
previously  and  heavily  cropped  with  corn,  wheat 
or  oats^  and  sometimes  in  Irish  potatoes.  That 
spot  was  much  the  aiiffesi  laud  on  the  whole  tract. 
There  were  two  kinda  of  marl,  each  a  mixture  of 
a  large  portion  of  shells  of  every  kind  \  ever  aavi 
with  brown  earth  of  a  chocolate  color.  The  earth 
in  one  was  stiff'  and  adhesive,  the  other  light  and 
sandy.  The  light  and  sandy  I  u^^ed  but  little,  and 
and  thai  on  stiff  land  ;  the  other  kind  was  used  on 
all  the  light  and  sandy  land,  and  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  stiff.  I  found  them  equally  efficacious, 
though  I  did  not  remain  at  the  Academy  long 
enough  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  sandy 
marl  would  be  as  lasting  in  its  effects  as  the  clayey, 
of  which  I  bad  my  doubts.  The  land  on  whi«i 
1  applied  the  marl  tiad,  as  I  suppose,  been  cleared 
some  80  or  100  years,  and  abused  aa  all  the  Virgi- 
nia lands  had  been  in  Ihe  olden  time.  Judging 
from  the  growth  on  the  uncleared  land  adjacent  to 
the  cleared,  the  aiiffer  parts  1  should  ih ink  were 
very  poor,  cotd,  oeid  land,  that  would  not  produce 
jnore  than  10  or  12  bushels  of  com  when  first 
cleared.  The  lighter  pans  of  the  farm  would 
have  produced  I  imagine  double  (hat  quantity,  the 
land  being  much  more  lively.  At  iho  time  I  took 
possession  at  Rumfiird  Academyi  that  part  of  the 
land  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  public  road,  wlUch 
consiituted  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  except,  as 
I  said  above,  about  20  acres  round  about  tbe 
houses,  would  have  yielded  not  more  than  five  or 
six  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  less  wheal. 
At  Ihe  time  I  sold  the  place  (1822)  the  same  land 
would  have  yielded  fifteen  bushels  of  corn,  and  as 
many  bushels  of  wheat* — no  other  manore  except 
the  marl  having  been  applied  to  it  during  my  resi-  ■ 
dance,  and  that  only  once,  and  at  the  rate  per 
acre  as  abdvemeDiioned.  In  the  year  182S  I  M>ld 
the  place  to  Mr.  William  Ruffio.  What  he  did 
in  the  way  of  marling  I  know  no*.  He  afierwards 
sold  it  to  Doctor  Wm.  B.  West  more,  who  suc- 
ceeded astonishingly,  as  I  have  been  told,  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land  by  a  second  application 
of  marl,  and  clover.  Whether  or  not  he  used  other 
manure  with  the  mari  1  know  not,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  what  I  have  been  lold  by  others,  that, 
the  plantation  was  more  improved  when  he  leu  it, 

•  From  a  pre^ous  ettimafe  made  by  Mr.  Hill  of 
pradoct  of  wheat,  it  may  be  inferred  lh«t  he  here 
means  filtoen  bushels  for  one  of  seed,  and  not  to  the 
acre.  Aa  tbe  osoal  modi  of  sowing  seems  to  hws 
been  lemailisbly  thin,  fifteen  fiw  oas  might  have  been 
not  more  than  T  or  8  to  the  acre.— Ed. 
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[compared  (o  its  origiDal  state,]  than  any  one  in 
the  county  of  King  William.  I  ahoufd  have 
meniionen  that  the  spot  on  which  I  put  1000 
bushelfl  to  the  acre,  by  proper  ireatment  now 
yielda  at  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  I  have 
been  told  by  farmera  ofthe  strictest  veracity  that  al 
the  lime  Dr.  Westraore  sold  the  place,  it  yielded 
double  the  quantity  of  corn  and  small  grain  thai 
it  did  when  1  lelt  it.  He  had  rollowed  up  the 
improvement  by  sowing  clover  and  by  the  use  ol 
leaves  taken  from  the  woods  &c.  &c. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  quantity  of  shell 
or  lime  In  the  marl  was  not  ascertained  during  my 
exrerimenis  by  analyzing  ir.  According  to  my  ob. 
■ervatlon  ifaere  were  only  two  ingredients — earth 
and  shell }  no  green-aaDd,  no  gypsum,  no  stooy 
hardness  of  thelU  iticHARo  Hii.i« 


II.  jfnawrt  by  William  S.  Fontaine,  in  reg<ard 
to  I'ontainbleaufarm,  in  Sing  fViUiam  county. 

Iff.— In  1820,  about  ten  acres  were  marled  by  a 
fbrmer  |Hoprietor ;         myseirin  1885. 

fid. — I  purchased  or  dllerent  IndividQals,  two  of 
whom  previously  bad  bought  many  small  lots, 
most  or  ihem  from  William  and  Mary  College, 
varying  in  quantity  from  20  to  300  acres — the 
whole  tractmakln^atpreeent  ISOOaeres.  Under 
my  peraonar  direction  since  1835. 

Sd.— About  400  acres  had  been  cleared  in  many 
small  detached  pieces  surrounded  by  pines. 

4th. — 200  acres  since  added  by  clearing— poorer 
than  the  previous  average  quality. 

About  160  acres  a  year  have  been  maried, 
■ome  years  a  great  deal  fflore,  and  some  less ; 
760  acres  in  all  maried,  including  200  acres  still 
in  woods. 

6fA.— The  strength  of  the  marl  supposed  to  be 
about  60  per  cent  of  calcareous  matter.  I  have 
marled  4  acres  with  a  blue  marl,  about  80  per 
cent* 

7lh.  and  8t&. — No  other  ingredient  (or  any  kind) 
unless  "  of  fine  clay"  in  the  marl,  which  how- 
ever has  been  but  little  used,  and  seems  to  be 
more  sailed  to  the  light  candy  land,  than  the 
yellow  narl,  which  was  the  kind  generally 
used. 

9fA.— The  quanti^  applied  the  first  year,  360 
bushels  per  acre;  since,  460  bushels  on  the 
clay,  and  200  on  the  sandy  land. 

lOtA. — On  some  light  and  very  sani^  slopes,  as  little 
as  120  bushels  have  been  used,  with  greater  bene- 
fit than  when  much  larger  quantities  were  ap- 
plied, the  latter  burning  up  the  corh  aHer  the 
first  rotation.  Latterly,  on  such  places  I  have 
hauled  out  the  day  l>om  he  top  of  the  banks, 
after  mixing  it  with  the  marl;  tba  improve- 
ment is  more  visible  than  when  the  marl  and 
clay  are  used  on  different  lands.  As  little  as  200 
bushels  of  marl  have  been  applied  on  the  clay 

•  Specimens  of  iheie,  which  were  carefVilly  select- 
ed by  the  reporter,  aided  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fon 
taine,  and  afterwards  analyzed,  showed  the  yellowish 
mari,  which  is  like  the  great  body,  to  contain  67  per 
cent  ot  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  blae  (which  lies 
nuder  the  otbsr)  to  contain  68  per  cent;  so  thatthe 
t(nisaagrha«Mvidmd  as  nsar^eqtnl  upossiUe.- 
B.ft. 


,  lands.  I  do  not  know  that  any  dilD^rence,  be- 
tween the  efleets  of  that  and  the  heavier  dresa- 
ings  of  450  bushels  was  observable,  except  that 
clover  did  not  take  so  well  on  the  former,  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  scatter  equally  over  the 
land  the  lighter,  than  the  heavier  dresaing. 

lltA.— In  1^  I  hauled  out  2500  heaped  bush- 
els marl  on  2  acres  of  ra<her,sandy  land,  then  in 
young  pines;  in  1836  planted  in  com  ;  esiimat- 
ed  product  12  bushels  to  the  ncre.  1837  in 
wheat ;  very  indifferent  crop.  1838  in  corn — 
marl-hurnf— did  not  gather  an  ear.  Id  the  fall 
turned  it  under  with  a  fbur-horse-plough,  top 
dressed  with  manure,  sowed  in  lucerne,  6  Ibe. 
to  acre,  choked  with  weeds,  paricutarly  mul- 
lein, which  wos  pulled  up  by  hand  ;  the  few 
springs  of  lucerne  lef>,  very  luxuriant.  In  1641 
will  be  in  corn,  when  iis  recovery  will  be  test- 
ed.  To  the  eye  this  land  is  greatly  improved. 

12th. — The  former  cultivation  was  impoverisbiDg, 
the  two-shift  rotation — 1st,  com,  2d,  wheat  or 
oats,  and  grazed.  No  manure  had  been  hauled 
out,  except  on  a  portion  of  that  bought  of  Mr. 
Y.  J.  Clement*. 

ISM.— The  cultivation,  since  roariing,  meTioratlng 
— three-shift,  corn,  wheal,  clover  not  grazei^ 
wiih  litter  from  the  woods,  and  all  the  manure 
applied  that  could  be  raised. 

I4M.— On  the  poor  level  clay  land,  which  formed 
the  great  body  ofthe  farm,  and  which  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  described  in  page  40  of 
*  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,'  (except  that 
the  su^oil  at  the  deptli  ofsiz  inches  is  a  reddish 
yellow,  and  more  clayey,  besides  standing  wet 
weather  better,)  the  improvement  on  the  corn 
crop  is  slight  indeed,  scarcely  perceptible  tbe 
first  year,  unless  where  manure  is  used,  then 
the  increase  is  great,  upwvds  of  50  per  cent. 
Without  the  meri,  the  manure  does  but  little 
good,  and  soon  diBeppears.  Clover' will  not 
grow  at  ail  on  any  of  my  land  hefon  marlinff— 
afterwards  the  crop  is  truly  surprising  on  tbe  rlay 
lands.  On  the  lighter  lands  I  find  the  increase 
in  the  crop  the  firstyear,  from  mari  alone,  much 
greater  than  oa  the  clay,  fully  40  per  cent, 
greater,  or  50  to  60  in  allj  mimxMiDg  the  first 
benefit  to  the  atiffest  land  to  be  only  10  to  20 
per  cent.  There  is  a  gradual  and  constant  in- 
crease ever^r  year  if  the  rotation  Is  at  all  amdi- 
oraiing,  whilst  the  unmaried  land,  under  the 
same  treatment,  continues  at  a  stand.  Clover 
does  not  grow  on  tbe  sandy  land  well,  unless 
plastered— it  is  otherwise  on  the  clay. 

15tA.— Tbe  early  efiecta  ol  the  mariiogs  always 
increased  subsequently. 

Kth.—JAy  experience  thus  far  is,  that  the  eariy 
increased  product  of  muled  land  is  not  subse- 
quently diminished,  but  the  eoBtraiy- the  land 
maried  by  Wesley  in  1890  will  now  produce  40 
bushels  per  aere.  Tbia  has  had  the  benefit  airo 
of  having  been  manured  once,  and  of  clover. 
Similar  and  adjoining  land  twfore  mariing  dU 
not  produce  more  than  six  bushels. 

171A.— On  several  sandy  knolls  iujury  has  resulted 
from  too  much  marl  being  applied,  but  easity 
recovered  by  manure  or  pine  leaves. 

18(A — Manure  is  much  more  eflicacious after  mari- ' 
ing  the  laod.  Gypsum  does  not  act  at  all  belbre 
mariing.  It  does  efierwards  on  the  sandy  laud. 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  clay. 

19/*,— The  average  prodoet  In  com,  befiire  mari- 
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lagt        about  8  buahela  per  acre. 
SOtA.— Now  it  is  30  biuhele  to  ibe  acre. 
Slt(. — The  fbraier  average  crop  of  wheat  wai 

300  buahels — from  700  to  600  eiDce  marlinff. ' 
33^— The  aTwage  value  of  aonual  increaMd  pro- 

duet  Id  graiD,  llhink  equal  to  (7  per  acre— and 

S1700»Qin  com  and  wheat,  Dot  eelimatiDg  bay, 

cIOTer,  cattle,  &c 
SSd. — It  does  not  serve  to  coolradiet,  but,  on  the 

other  baod,  to  confirm  tbe  statemenia  of  the 

"recapitulatioD"  in  the  'Enayon  Calcareooa 

Uaaurea.' 


III.  jfiutDtra  6y  7%mas  Robinton  in  regard  io 
Mount  Pitgah  ^fitrm,  on  JUattapons  river. 

Annov  to  Ist  query. — The  use  of  marl  waa  com- 
menced by  myself,  in  18S4. 

Sd.~The  properly  wiai  ray  own,  and  under  my 
personal  direction  ever  tince. 

Sd.— Quantity  of  cleared  laod  then  200  acres. 

4U. — Added  since  30  acres,  poorer  by  one-half 
than  the  general  average  of  the  wbole  fturm. 

SO.— The  rate  of  mariing  from  20  to  60  acres  per 
annum.   310  acres  are  now  marled. 

The  raari  supposed  to  be  [from  its  similari- 
ty] about  (he  strength  of  Capt.  FoniaineV* 

7tk  and  8<&.— No  other  ingredient  known,  ae  be* 
neficia)  or  otherwise,  except  a  large  proportion 
of  fine  light  yellow  clay. 

9ffc.— About  200  buahels  nut  to  the  acre. 

lOtk. — I  have  marled  as  light  as  150  bushels  per 
acie,  and  found  it  more  improving,  afler  the  first 
crop,  than  heavier  marling.  Heavy  marling  an- 
swera  well  the  first  crop,  but  is  sure  to  fire,  more 
and  mora  every  soceeeding  crap. 

lltt. — In  1817,  on  a  very  poor  and  sandy  knoll, 
my  &iher.  Col.  Beverley  Robinson,  hauled  out 
from  1600  to  3000  bushels  of  marl  to  the  acre. 
flAeen  acres  were  marled  at  this  or  probably  a 
heavier  rate.  No  manurehas  been  applied  to  tois 
land  since.  Nor  has  it  made  a  crop  of  corn 
within  my  recollection — the  crops  being  burnt  up 
every  lime  when  in  cultivation.  Tbe  present 
year  probably  a  barrel  [6  bushels]  to  ihe  acre 
has  been  gathered.  ¥et,  to  (he  eye,  this  laod 
•eeaia  to  m  oreatly  improved,  being  darker  and 
■tiAr  than  the  adjoinioK  land  more  recently  and 
lightly  marled  by  myself,  (hough  beforo  marling, 
from  many  indieaiions,  the  first  marled  piece 
appears  to  have  been  more  sandy  than  the  ad- 
joining land.  The  product  of  this  piece  of  land 
in  snull  grain  is  unknown  to  me,  not  having 
sown  any  on  it  nnee  in  my  possesnon  till  ihu 
&1I. 

IStt. — ^The  previous  cultivation  was  the  three- 
shift  rotation  wi(b  close  grazing,  impoverish- 
ing, of  course. 

ISlA.— The  cultivation  since  has  been  on  the  three- 
shift  rataiion,  but  no  ipazing  permitted. 

14(&.— The  inereaae  was  suppoped  to  be  26  per 
cent,  the  first  year,  and  as  much  more  annually 
to  the  present  time. 

16^. — The  early  efliects  have  been  increased. 

16M.— I  considrr  improvement  made  by  marl  per- 
manent, and  not  to  be  diminished  under  any  ro- 
tation or  eropa  or  course  of  cultivation. 

*  Which  was  fouod  by  analyris  to  contain  67  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  Unw.  E.  R. 


17M.— On  very  light  sandy  soil,  a  reduction  of  pro- 
duct equal  to  one  half  has  resulted  from  very 
heavy  applications  of  marl. 

18tA.— 1  believe  vegetable  manures  more  durable 
after  marling ;  but  whether  more  efficaetous  at 
first  I  am  unable.tosay. 

19t4.— The  average  product  before  marling  was 
about  live  bushes  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

20f&  —The  present  productive  power  equal  to  30 
bushels  of  com. 

21tf. — About  100  bushels  of  wheat  was  the  year- 
ly crop  previously.  Now  60  buehela  of  wheat, 
and  an  increate  of  100  per  cent,  upon  the  pro- 
duct of  rye  and  oats,  they  being  my  principal 
small  grsun  crape.' 

22d.— The  increased  value  is  about  88.60per  aere, 
in  tbe  inereaae  ftom  marling ;  and  $700  In  lha 
annual  value  of  the  gross  produet  caused  by 
marling. 


fV.  Anawere  nf  Thimaa  Carter,  in  regard  to 
I*ampaiike  farm,  Sing  William  county. 

jfnstoer  io  i$t  query.'^l  commenced  the  use  of 
marl  in  1827. 

2d.— Pampatiko  has  always  been  my  property, 
and  was  under  my  immediate  management  till 
1836}  since  then  I  have  continued  to  direct 
what  crops  should  be  put  in,  what  laod  ma- 
nured, &c,  though  I  do  not  now  reside  there. 

3d. — When  I  began  to  marl  there  were  about  800 
acres  cleared. 

Ath. — I  have  since  added  nearly  400  acres,  by  pur- 
chase and  clearing— inde^iendent  of  160  acres  of 
swamp  land,  which  f  reclaimed  And  cultivated 
two  or  three  years,  but  have  adnee  been  obliged 
to  abandon.  I'he  land  I  have  added  was  poorer 
than  the  averege. 

Sth.— The  number  of  acres  mailed  per  annum  has 
been  irregular.  I  have  now  marled  upwards  of 
800  acres. 

Gth. — I  have  never  analyzed  the  marl,  and  cannot 
(ell  its  proportions.   It  is  considered  very  rich. 

7ik. — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  green-sand  in  my 
marl ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  contains  any  gypsum. 
I  have  not  used  (he  green-sand  wiih  the  mart  ; 
but  1  find  it  very  advantageous  mixed  with  other 
manure.  There  Is  no  sreen-sand  at  Pampatike, 
and  I  procure  what  I  use  from  Mr.BaBBett's 
plaQiaiBon.  1  decidedly  prefer  the  mari.* 

8th. — We  sometimes  find  large  mBsees  of  shells  ; 
but  this  is  not  very  oflen.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  much  difierence  when  put  on  the  land 
with  fine  mari. 

9th.— On  alt  the  land  marled  previous  to  1839, 1 
put  from  600  to  600  bushels ;  since  then  about 
300  bushels  have  been  used  per  acre. 

lOfA.— We  have  never  put  lera  than  300  bilshels 
per  acre.  My  overseer  thinks  it  answers  quite 
as  well  as  600  bushels, 

lltk.—l  have  never  made  trials  of  heavier  dress- 
ings than  above  stated. 

*  Tb«  onsrl  •pokcn  of  by  Hr.  Carter  ia  merely  cat- 
car  eouM.  That  which  he  cidli  "green-aaDd."  obtained 
from  Mr.  Basaett'a  land,  we  infer  is  tbe  greeo-aand  mari 
used  from  the  aame  place  by  Dr.  Cotbin  finxtoo  and 
described  at  page  687.  of  vol.  8.  Mr.  Carter's  prefer- 
ence (afler  trial  and  comparisoo)  of  the  merely  calca* 
reoos  marl  is  a  fact  wsU  worthy  of  note.— En. 
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liUft.— The  tbree-fietd  •yatem  nraa  used  berore  I 

commeoced  marling,  corn,  wheat,  pasture.  Some 
lew  lots  I  manuretl  very  highly  ;  rhey  produced 
RnB  clover  with  ihe  aid  of  plaster,  bul  excepi 
iheee  lots,  the  land  was  very  thin. 
IZth  and  liih. — The  very  flrsi  crop  showed  the 

great  improvement  made  by  the  use  of  marl, 
ul  its  elfects  are  best  seen  by  the  crop  of  corn 
at  present  on  the  Turm.  It  is  the  largest  I  have 
ever  made  per  acre,  on  the  marled  land. 
ISthand  ]6t&.— Fcxtm  my  own  experience  I  should 
say,  the  efleeta  of  marl  are  decidedly  perma- 
nent. Aly  land  has  been  vubject  for  ihe  laet 
few  years  to  the  severest  cultivation.  One  hall 
in  corn,  the  other  in  wheat  annually.  By  raa- 
nurlnj?  beavily  with  vegetable  matter  and  not 
allowing  stock  (o  eraze  on  the  land,  I  have  been 
enabled,  even  with  this  rigid  coarse,  to  prevent 
'  its  delerioratinf;. 

17ih.-~l  do  not  think  any  injury  has  been  done, 
except  on  the  poorest  land,  by  the  loo  free  use 
of  marl ;  and,  even  there,  by  carting  straw  on 
the  land,  it  has  recovered  Trom  the  el&cts  of 
the  marl. 

18(A.— All  these  manures  are  certainly  more  effl- 
cacious  with  marl  than  without. 

19th  and  2(M&.— Before  uaing  marl  Ibe  average 
com  crop  was  (rom  three  to  three  and  a  hall 
barrels.  The  marl  has  increased  the  product  of 
the  corn  nearly  100  per  cent. 

21«(. — The  wheat  has  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  fly,  variable  seaaons,  &c.,  I  can  hardly  say 
io  what  ratio  it  has  mcreased;  but  (he  crops  are 
certainly  much  heavier  than  before  I  used  marl. 

22^— From  the  use  of  marl,  and  other  manures, 
1  estimate  the  value  of  my  crops  as  being  nearly 
as  much  again  an  ihey  were  formerly. 

SSd. — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  know  no- 
thing to  contradict  the  views  advanced  in  the 
"  Enay  on  Calcareous  JHanares." 


TALVE  or  THE  OLIVE. 

Vnm  the  New  Orlesm  BuIIctlii. 

Whenever  the  value  of  the  olive  is  fully  under- 
■tood  in  the  southern  f>eciion  of  the  union,  we  may 
expect  to  aee  great  aiiention  paid  to  its  culture. 
The  importance  of  the  product  may  be  estimated 
from  the  various  mea  io  which  it  is  put.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  south  of  France,  and  many  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  olive 
oil  is  used  in  immense  quantities,  formins  an  ex- 
rellent  substitute  for  butter,  boss'  lard,  or  any 
other  kind  of  grease  which  is  used  in  such  quami- 
lies  in  more  northern  European  climes,  or  in  this 
country,  for  preparing  food.  Thomas  Jeflerson 
said  that  of  all  the  gif>s  of  Ilenven  to  man,  the 
olive  tree  was  next  to  the  roost  precious,  if  not  the 
moat-precioua.  He  (bought  it  might  claim  a  pre- 
ference 10  bread,  because  there  is  such  an  infini- 
tude of  veffelatilea  which  it  renders  a  profitable 
and  comfortable  nourishment.  A  single  pound  of 
olive  oil,  that  can  be  bought,  for  pix  or  seven  cents, 
is  equivalent  to  many  pound-*  of  flesh,  by  (he  num- 
ber of  v^iables  which  it  will  prepare  and  render 
fit  Ibr  food.  This  oil  is  pnlsinble,  wholesome  and 
easily  obtained.  It  is  singutdr  that  the  tree  has 
never  been  introduced  here  in  ihe  south,  where 
the  soil  and  climate  must  doubtleH  be  congenial  to 


its  growth.  Wherever  the  orange  grows,  ihe 
olive  will  flourish — being  a  hanlier  tree — and  it 
will  live  lor  ages,  and  twar  abundantly.  May  we 
not  hof>e  (hal  the  enterprise  of  Louisiana  wilt  soon 
enrii'h  ihe  agricultural  products  of  the  state,  by 
plantiog  extensive  orchaids  of  the  olive. 


PUMPKIir  SUGAB. 

From  Ihe  Mafazln*  of  Horticnitan. 
We  find  a  notice  in  the  Gardener'i  Magazine, 
of  a  method  ot  manufaciuring  sugar  from  pump- 
kins, r<jr  which  a  patent  has  tteen  procured  by  M. 
L.  Hoffman  of  Hungary.  M.  Hoffman,  together 
with  M.  Devay,  has  established  a  small  manu- 
factory of  the  article  in  Zamdor,  in  which  ihey 
have  already  obtained  forty  hundred  of  sugar  from 
pumpkins,  a  small  part  of  which  they  have  also 
refined.  One  hundred  neight  of  pumpkins  yields 
as  much  sugar  as  one  hundred  weight  of  beet 
roots,  but  the  space  of  a  hectare,  viz.;  two  acres, 
one  rood,  and  thirty-five  perches,  yields  (bt^  or 
four  times  as  large  a  quantity  of  pumpkins,  (ac- 
cording to  their  weight,)  as  the  t>eet  root :  the 
space  occupied  by  Indian  corn  growing  between 
the  rows  not  being  included,  eight  hundred  weight 
of  sugar  could  be  raieed  on  sixteen  hundred  square 
toises,  from  which  two  hundred  hundred  weight 
of  pumpkins  is  obtained,  and  sometimes  over  two 
hundred  and  aixiy  hundred  of  pumpkins.  M. 
Hoffman  has  obtained  Itum  between  twenty-six 
and  twenty-seven  hundred  weight  of  pumpkins, 
one  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  and  as  much  syrup. 
In  making  the  sugar,  the  pumpkins  are  cut  in 
pieced,  and  then,  with  the  rind,  are  rubbed  on  a 
grating,  the  same  aa  is  used  Ibr  beet  root,  and  the 
seeds,  which  produce  an  excellent  oil,  are  kept 
separate.  One  pound  of  oil  is  obtained  from  five 
pounds  of  seed.  The  juice  is  obtained  from  the 
srated  pumpkins  in  the  same  manner  as  from  beet 
root.  M.  floflhian  obtained,  from  an  indifierent 
press,  eighth-two  pounds  ofjuice,  containing  a 

Sroportion  of  sugar  of  from  S^'^to  10°  according  to 
launce.  The  juice  is  far  preferable  to  that  of 
beet  root,  because  il  does  not  so  soon  lose  its  virtue, 
but  remains  good  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  purified 
and  cleaned  by  the  same  process  as  beet  Fugar. 
The  pumpkins  should  be  cut  up  in  pieces  before 
thev  are  grated. 

his  discovery  may  be  of  some  importance  to 
(hei  agriculture  of  this  country.  In  the  west, 
wherfe  such  immense  crops  of  pumpkins  may  be 
produced,  il  will  prove  more  profitable  Ibr  cultiva- 
tion thau  Ihe  sugar  beet. 


LIMIHO  OITTIIB  PBHUBTLTAITIA  "  BABKEHS." 

ToUie  Editor  or  the  FanneN'  RefiBter. 

U.  S.  Ship  Levant,  Jan.  9,  1841. 

I  have  beeq  ordered  to  sea,  and  have  broken  up 
my  farming  establishment,  end  my  object  in  writ- 
ing this  is  to  discontinue  my  subecnpiioD  for  the 
'  Farmers'  Register.' 

I  with  you  full  success  in  }'our  public- spirited 
publication,  and  consider  it  honoratile  lo  Virginia 
that  an  a^icullural  paperj  of  so  high  a  scientific 
cast,  is  aupppned  as  well  as  yount  is.  Your  effbrta 
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10  extend  the  use  of  marl  aod  lime  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated,  and  ere  operating  upon  the 
community  to  an  extent  of  which  you  probably 
have  DO  eoncepiiou. 

While  on  this  aubjeet,  I  will  mention  a  circura- 
■laoce  ia  aaother  state,  which  has  recently  come 
to  my  knowledfce.  I  am  a  nailve  of  York,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  recollect,  in  my  boyhood,  hear- 
ing "  tne  barrens*'  Irequenily  spoken  of.  This  was 
a  large  extent  of  eandy  country,  commencing 
about  five  miles  li-om  York,  and  proverbial  for  po- 
verty. The  land  was  considered  scarcely  worth 
accepting  as  a  glD.  A  townsman,  whom  I  met  a 
lew  days  ago,  tells  me  that  they  have  lately  taken 
(o  liming  this  section,  end  that  the  value  of  ii  has 
in  consequence  suddenly  started  up  to  9^0  per  acre. 
Many  of*  the  farmers  now  preler  it  to  the  rich  but 
heavy  soils  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  aa  they  con- 
nder  it  less  liable  lo  siifTer  Irom  the  summer 
droughts.  York  aitd  Lancaster  counties,  you 
kaow,  are  considered  the  garden  of  Pennsylvania: 
and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  that  a 
•snd^  region  in  tbeir  midst  is  beginning  to  have 
anch  a  value  merely  fhim  the  use  of  lime,  la  my 
last  visit  to  York,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
imieh  the  limeaione  quaYries  in  that  neighborhood 
had  increased  in  value,  and  how  rapidly  the  lime- 
kMns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  bave  roulti- 
pfted,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  of  this  article 
Ibr  agricultural  use.  And  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  in  a  region  where  farmers  are  proverbially 
skilful,  and  where  they  never  throw  away  a  ceni 
on  wild  or  useless  schemes. 

If  you  think  think  the  above  useful  you  are  at 
libeny  to  publieh  it.  Gko.  Jones. 

P.  S.  If  any  of  your  subscribers  take  pleasure 
in  a  fine-looking  poultry  yard,  allow  me  to  recom- 
mend the  Bucks  county  f  Pa.)  fowls.  They  can 
be  purchased  in  Philadelphia— coat  high  j  but  are 
of  extraordinary  size. 


VBUOVABLB  BIKT8. 

The  following  extract  from  Col.  Macerone's 
'Seasonable  Hints,'  appeared  in  the  Meckmie$^ 
MagatiiUj  dated  February  3,  1838.  Afler  slat- 
log  the  utility  of  sheep-skio  clothing,  for  persons 
whose  emplo3rment  readers  it  necessary  thai  they 
■boukl  be  much  out  of  doors,  &c.,  he  says--"  I 
will  not  conclude  without  Inviting  the  attention  of 
year  readers  to  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  pre- 
serving their  feet  from  wet  and  their  boots  Irom 
wear.  I  hare  only  had  three  pair  ol'  boots  Ibr  the 
last  six  years,  (no  shoes,)  and  I  think  that  I  shall 
not  require  any  others  for  the  next  six  years  to 
come !  Tbe  reason  is,  that  I  treat  them  in  the 
fcUowing  manner :  I  put  a  pound  of  laltow  and 
hair  a  poand  of  roein  Into  a  pot  on  the  fire; 
when  melted  and  mixed,  I  warm  the  boots,  and 
apfdy  the  bot  stuff  with  a  painter's  brush,  un'il 
neither  the  sole  nor  upper  leathers  will  suck  in 
any  more.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  boots  should 
immediately  take  a  polish,  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
bee's  wax  in  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
which  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  lampblack.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  boots  have  been  treated  with  the 
tallow  and  rosjn,  rub  oi>'ertliero  ihewaxintur- 
pntina,  but  not  before  the  fire*  Thus  the  exte- 
rior will  have  a  coat  of  wax  alone,  and  shine  like 


a  mirror.  Tallow,  or  any  other  grease,  becomes 
rancid,  and  rots  the  stitching  as  well  as  the  leather } 
but  the  rosin  gives  it  an  antiseptic  quality  which 
preserves  the  whole.  Boots  or  shoes  should  be  so 
large  as  to  admit  of  wearing  them  with  cork  soles. 
Cork  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heal,  that,  with  it 
in  the  boot,  tbe  feet  are  always  warm  on  the 
coldest  stone  floor. 


BXTBACTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  H. 
GARRETT,  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA,,  KOTBHBBR  13TB 

1840. 

On  this  occasion,  my  friends,  as  on  several  other  , 
of  our  anniversary  meetings,  I  shall  commence 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  with  a  detail  of  such 
experiments  as  I  have  made  since  we  last  assem- 
bled together.  Although  few  in  number,  I  hope 
they  will  be  deemed,  at  least,  equally  inteiesting 
with  any  which  I  have  heretofore  commonlcated. 
And  Grst,  1  will  speak  of  Indian  com— that  king 
of  all  grains  ;  since  it  is  not  only  our  cbief  staple 
throughout  all  (he  tide-water  ponion  of  Virginia, 
but  really  has  higher  claims  lo  our  attention  than 
alt  other  grains,  on  account  of  tho  far  greater  va- 
riety of  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  This 
should  lead  all  corn-growers  lo  continual  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  ascertain  which,  among  all 
the  varieties  now  cultivated,  is  best  for  every  pur- 
pose. And  true  it  is,  that  many  trials — called 
experiments — ire  frequently  made,  but  most  of 
them  in  a  way  so  loose  and  inaccurate,  aa  to  leave 
the  matter  quite  as  much  in  doubt  as  before  the 
trial.  Thus  each  mania  apt  to  have  a  pet  com 
of  his  own,  which  he  fondly  conceits  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  consequently  is  almost  sure  to 
give  It  some  advantage  over  all  with  which  he 
compares  it — If  indeed,  he  ever  prevails  on  him- 
self to  bring  any  others  into  competition  with  his 
favorite.  Again,  the  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
who  experiment  at  all,  instead  of  making  their 
trials  as  accurate  as  possible,  by  choosing  similar 
ground  of  preciseljr  the  same  dimension*  and 
fertility,  giving  it  similar  culture,  and  then  ac- 
curately measuring  the  quantities  produced  by 
each  ^iece— generall^r  content  themselves  with 
merely  judging  by  sight.  In  all  such  cases,  if 
the  experimenters  happen  to  be  piipular  agricultu- 
rists, it  is  taken  for  granted  by  their  admirers,  that 
their  Of  inions  must  be  correct ;  and  thus  the  varie- 
ties of  corn  which  they  recommend,  frequently  get 
iulo  very  extensive  U(:e,  without  having  any  just 
claims  to  preference.  This  we  might  all  easily 
avoid,  simply  by  making  experiments  for  our- 
selves, with  the  necessary  degree  of  care  and 
nicety,  instead  of  trusting  implicitly  to  others, 
when  under  no  necessity  whatever  to  do  so.  But 
it  is  idle,  perhaps,  in  me,  or  any  other  person,  to 
preach  against  the  most  pernicious  practice  of 
unnecessarily  taking  things  for  granted,  since 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  race  have  been 
following  it  from  the  eariiest  records  of  time  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  tbe  prolific,  the  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  all  ihe  Tooleries,  frauds,  and  liumhug& 
that  have  ever  prevailed  throughout  the  wodd — 
none  of  which  could  ever  have  injured  mankind 
to  any  great  extent,  but  for  their  own  highly  cul- 
pable credulity.   Liet  this  suffice  by  way  of  pre« 
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face  to  my  experimuitB,  whieh  I  now  proceed  to 
give  yoa. 

The  Brat  made  this  year  was— a  second  trial 
with  the  Chinese  tree-com,  which  I  should  prefer 
calling  Thorburn*s  cmrn,  as  he  introduced  it,  and 
very  letv  plants  that  I  have  ever  seen,  are  teas 
like  a  tree.  The  result  of  ihia  experiment  was  so 
ainiilar  (o  the  one  made  in  1839,  (hat  I  think  my- 
seir  warranted  in  forming  the  following  conclu- 
siona  in  regard  to  it:  Firet,  it  ripens  sooner  in  our 
climate,  than  any  ol  6  or  8  early  varieties  that  I 
have  ever  tried,  except  the  golden  Sioux,  which  is 
very  unproductive.  Secondly,  It  is  fit  to  grind  by 
the  last  or  August,  irplanted  by  the  first  of  Aprif; 
and  it  will  produce  -roasiing  eara  in  90  days.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  mach  mora  productive  than 
any  other  dwarr-com.  And  lasily,  I  infer  from 
the  two  trials  already  made,  that  in  all  land  of 
medium  fertility,  it  will  probably  yield  baore  per 
acre,  although  not  more  by  the  hill,  than  any  of 
our  common  large  varnlies,  since  you  may  plant 
it  so  close  as  to  have  rather  more  than  double  the 
number  of  stalks.  For  instance,  in  land  wherein 
the  usual  distance  given  to  our  common  kinds  of 
com  is  five  feet  each  way,  with  two  stalks  in  a 
hill,  the  Chinese  corn  may  he  planted  four  feet  by 
three,  with  the  same  number  of  stalks,  which  is 
aa  12 10  S5.  This  distanr«  I  gave  it  in  both  trials, 
and  the  produce  last  year  was  at  the  rate  of  six 
barrels  and  two  bushels — this  year,  on  umilar 
land  and  with  similar  culture,  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
six  barrels  and  one  bushel.  The  ears,  when  per- 
fect, will  average  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
sometimes  as  much  as  ten,  having  from  eight  to 
sixteen  rows  upon  a  cob,  of  middle  sized  whitish 
irrain,  very  flinty  and  weighs  within  a  fraction  of 
64  lbs.  per  bushel.  Latst  year  I  stated  the  weight 
to  be  68  lbs.,  but  the  com  whs  then  weighed  im- 
mediately alVer  gathering,  belbre  it  was  thorough- 
ly dty,  which  accounts  for  the  difierence  here 
stated. 

In  the  euhure  of  this  variety  of  com,  I  have 
noticed  more  particularly  than  heretofore  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  olten  excited  my  attention, 
and  for  which  I  can  in  no  way  account,  but  on 
the  supposition  (hat  the  pollen  or  farina  of  the  tas- 
sel, which  impregnates  the  grain.  oHen  changes 
the  constitution  thereof,  when  different  varieties 
are  planted  near  each  other,  before  the  changea 
become  visible;  although  it  generally  shows  itself 
the  first  year.  Thus  the  ear  of  com,  which 
■  .bought  of  Mr.  Thorhum  last  spring  twelve 
months,  was  covered  with  grain  exactly  alike  in 
color,  rize,  shape  and  texture ;  yet  the  produce  of 
that  ear  consisted  of  at  least  six  dissimilar  varie- 
ties—if, indeed,  what  we  call  a  variety  is  consti- 
tuted (as  we  generally  believe^  by  a  diflerence  in 
all  the  foregoing  paniciilnra.  No  other  com  grew 
any  where  near  this  Chinese  com,  and  conse- 
quently each  ear  must  have  been  impregnated 
from  the  teasels  of  some  of  the  contiguous  stalks. 
Another  alill  more  remarkable  circumstance  has 
occurred  in  gathering  my  twin  com,  which  consti- 
tutes nearly  my  whole  erop.  For  four  or  five 
years  I  have  been  selecting  the  seed  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  I  believed  that  it  waa  neariy 
pure.  Yet  a  single  and  perfect  ear  has  been 
found,  in  the  midst  of  it,  having  18  rows  of  small 
grain  upon  the  cob,  everv  one  of  which  is  of  a 
deep  reddish  purple  color,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
very  rarely  ever  aeeo  in  any  part    onr  coontry, 


and  certainly  never  planted.  Whence  then  came 
the  pollen  to  impregnate  this  earl  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble, can  we  believe  it  possible,  that  it  was  walled 
tor  many,  manj^  miles  m  a  mass  sufficient  to  saui- 
rate  each  gram  of  this  one  ear,  and  that  not  a 
particle  should  have  fallen  on  the  eilla  of*  any 
other  ear  in  the  field  1  This  seems  past  credibili- 
ty, and  must  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
color,  at  least,  of  corn,  if  not  all  its  other  charac- 
teristics, may  possibly  be  changed  by  something 
else  besides  the  pollen  of  the  tassel. 

I  will  here  mention  another  circumstance  reta- 
tive  to  the  physiology  of  the  corn  plant.  In  my 
last  address,  I  alaled  as  a  fact  which  1  supposed 
was  known  to  every  body,  who  had  ever  minute- 
ly examined  a  ear  of  com,  that  the  silk  of  the 
ear  communicated  immediately  with  the  small 
ead  of  the  grain  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
cob.  Hiis  was  represented  by  some  writer  in  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  as  an  error;  and  he  assertedi 
as  a  matter  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  silk  waa 
attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  groin.  Unwilling 
to  be  positive,  even  when  most  confident  that  I 
am  right,  I  determined  to  aecftrtain  thoroughly, 
as  soon  as  ibe  season  permitted,  which  was  mis- 
taken— my  commentator  or  myselll  For  Ibis 
purpose  I  examined,  as  accurately  as  poesiblej 
many  earn  ofrnm,  and  procured  the  Bid.ofotheis, 
in  searching  most  carefully,  for  silks  cooneetod 
with  the  outer  enil  of  the  grain.  Not  one  could 
we  find  ;  but  we  traced  thousands  to  those  points 
of  the  cob  to  which  the  small  ends  of  the  grain 
were  attached.  Here  the  ends  of  the  silks  ad- 
hered so  firmly,  as  to  require  some  little  effort  to 
pull  them  oS,  ailer  the  grain  had  been  separated. 
I  know  not  that  the  lact  is  of  much  consequence 
to  corn  growera  in  general.  But  it  is  of^  some 
importance  to  myself^  as  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
convince  you,  that  on  such  occasions  as  the  pre- 
sent, I  never  advance  any  opinion,  or  state  any 
thing  as  a  fact,  which  I  have  not  maturely  consi- 
dered. 

I  attempted  two  other  experiments  with  varieties 
of  com,  which  I  bad  not  tried  befbre.  One  was  a 
yellow  kind  from  Lancaster  county,  there  intro- 
duced from  our  Eastern  Shore,  under  the  name 
of  Kussel-corn,  where  it  bears  a  high  character. 
The  other  also  was  yellow,  nod  from  the  great 
Tailey  of  the  Wabaah  in  Indiana.  The  grain  of 
the  latter  was  very  large,  and  more  flinty  than  its 
produce,  which  somewhat  resembles 'dur  yellow 
goord-seed  com.  The  cobs  have  16  rows  of 
grain ;  but  the  stalks  had  only  single  eara,  al- 
though in  strong  land,  from  whieh  it  is  probable 
that  in  our  climate  this  variety  would  not  be  more 
productive  than  some  of  our  own  yellow  kinds. 
The  former  variety  produced  a  better  looking  and 
heavier  grain,  to  judge  merely  by  the  appearance; 
but  it  was  not  planted  in  a  situation  to  enable  me 
to  form  any  correct  opinion  as  to  its  relative  pro- 
ductiveness. So  far  as  this  one  trial  will  justify 
an  opinion,  1  think  that  the  Russel  com  will-  pro- 
bably prove  preferable  to  the  yellow  kinds  hereto- 
fore trietl  in  this  paK  of  the  country ;  al'boogh  I 
have  never  yet  met  with  any  of  that  color,  which 
would  produce,  (unless  I  greatly  err,)  within  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  as  much  as  iha  most  productive 
of  our  white  kinds.  Thia  is  a  difference  in  quan- 
tity for  which  the  higher  price  of  the  yellow,  hi 
our  northern  markets,  will  not  compensate ;  to 
say  Doibiog  of  the  fact,  that  not  one  aouthera 
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niBD  ID  a  handred,  will  evet  eat  yellow  corn-bread, 
when  he  cao  get  while.  To  our  taite,  there  ia 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  diflerence  between  the 
twos  as  there  ia  between  a  choke  pear  and  a  fine 
Seekel  or  bergamot. 

Permit  me  here  to  call  your  attention  to  ano- 
ther circucoetance  relative  to  this  invaluable  grain 
— Indian  com — at  il  eervee  to  confirni  certain 
opinions  which  I  have  heretofore  expressed  in  re- 
eard  10  its  culture,  (bat  many  have  deemed  very 
heterodox.  In  the  Farmers'  Register  Tor  last 
month,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Steven- 
eon,  dated  Litrle  Rock,  Arkanaas,  wherein  he 
•tales,  that  in  1834  he  planted  a  small  lot  of  coVn, 
Id  a  ILg^t,  silicious  soil,  with  a  red  clay  lubaoil, 
ibehil£4feet  apart.  This  he  cultivated  solely 
with  Ibe  ainffle  cotilter,  running  it  both  ways, 
■even  or  eight  inches  deep,  the  strokes  8  inches 
apart,  and  within  4  inches  of  the  plants.  The 
summer^  be  says,  was  very  dry  and  warm,  but 
his  com  "  never  twisted  at  any  ftme,"  although 
the  coulter  was  used  4  times.  In  September  he 
cut  offsome  of  the  com  to  make  room  Ibr  a  build- 
ing, and  found  roots  more  than  20  inches  below 
thesurbce. 

Now  rappoeing  ibit  slaiement  to  be  (rue,  and 
we  have  reuon  to  presume  that  it  is  so  as  the 
writer  has  given  his  name,  it  affords  a  strong  con- 
finnailon  of  what  I  have  oAeo  asserted,  that  the 
cutting  of  com  roots  to  a  considerable  degree,  du- 
ring its  growth,  does  not  injure  the  crop  (if  at  all) 
to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  mere  surface  culture  contend  that  it  does. 
I  certainly  would  neither  adopt  nor  fully  recom- 
mend lUr.  Stevenson's  practice.  But  1  have  onen 
seen  the  most  conclusive  nrools  that  the  free  use 
of  the  coulter  particatany  lo  all  stiff  land,  was 
highly  beneficiU  to  eora  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  that  no  other  implement  could  so  well 
secure  it  against  the  effects  of  severe  droufiht.  It 
is  equally  advantageous  to  various  other  plants — 
for  instance,  a  fiiend  of  mine  tells  me,  that  during 
the  late  very  dry  weather  be  coultered  hia  turnips, 
and  they  remained  perfbcily  green,  when  every 
other  patch  that  he  saw  was  murh  fired.  Against 
these  (acts  we  have  ooihing  but  the  theoreti- 
cal reasoning  on  the  subject  of  cutting  Ibe  roots 
of  growing  plants.  But  plausible  as  It  may  seem 
to  many,  I  mutt  think  ibat  we  should  always  he 
gnided  and  governed  by  the  former,  when  we  find 
any  difficulty  in  reconeiTtng  them  with  each  other. 
That  there  should  still  be  controversies  in  regard 
to  almost  every  particular  connected  with  the  In- 
dian com  crop,  bo  that  the  best  methods  of  man- 
aging It  are  matters  yet  undetermined  among  us, 
is  much  to  be  regrettpd.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising 
when  we  consider  that,  at  least  in  Virginia,  com 
has  beeo  oor  chief  staple  ever  since  the  cotintry ' 
was  settled.  But  ignorance  of  the  beat  methods 
nasi  still  be  our  ponion,  unless  each  corn-grower 
of  oor  coontry,  inalead  d' conceiting  bis  own  ways 
to  be  beat,  (as  too  many  of  us  constantly  do,) 
would  impartially  and  diligently  pursue  a  course 
of  compefBttve  experiments  between  the  modes 
moot  generally  recommended,  solely  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  which  was  preferable.   •   «   •  • 

I  have  repeated  two  experiments  with  Irish  po- 
tatoes, both  of  which  contribute  to  confirm  opl- 
DMoa  dodoeod  from  mv  previous  trials.  The  first 
was  planting  in  hills,  the  shoots  from  growing 
loot^  aner  these  riioots  were  ris  or  oeveQ  iocbes 


high.  The  ground  was  fresh,  and  of  good  quality, 
but  not  such  as  could  he  culled  rich :  yet  the  pro- 
duce was  at  the  rale  of  803  bushels  per  acre,  of 
tubers  more  uniform  both  in  si»  and  shape,  than 
any  which  I  ever  raised,  either  from  whole  or  eot 
potatoes,  in  the  common  way,  and  there  were 
fewer  small  ones  among  th«m — the  general  size 
being  quite  as  large  as  usual.   Indeed,  I  thought 
it  larger,  if  there  was  any  difference.  The  eruund 
was  worked  twice  with  the  hand-hoe.   In  this 
method  there  is  a  manifest  and  considerable  saving 
of  seed,  whilst  the  labor  is  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  common  modes,  nor  indeed  quite  so  greats 
while  the  produce  is  fiilly  equal  to  any  but  that  of 
my  second  experiment,  which  I  now  proceed  to 
slate.  This  was  made  with  the  common,  round, 
yellow  potato,  some  of  which  had  skins  of  a  red- 
dish purple  color.  I  planted  them  whole  on  a  level 
surface,  about  3  inches  deep,  15  inches  apart  each 
way.  and  ihen  covered  them  with  dead  vines  of 
the  Li.ma  beans,  garden-flafrs  cut  green  for  the 
purpose,  and  lastly,  dead  grass  scraped  from  the 
^rden  walks— the  whole  forming  a  cover  about  6 
or  6  inches  thick.    This  remained  ondittnrbed, 
until  the  potatops  were  taken  up.   The  spot  of 
land  measured  only  24  square  yards,  and  produced 
2JL  bushels  of  very  fine  roots,  which  is  at  ibe  rate 
of  504^  bushels  per  acre.   It  was  an  old  straw- 
berry-bed, so  thirkly  matted  with  green-sward 
that  1  had  it  epaded  up  last  fall ;  and  this  spring, 
just  ttefore  planting,  I  scattered  over  it  about  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  the  scrapings  from  a  lime- 
kiln ofshells  burnt  on  the  ground,  which  wrapings 
were  chopped  in  previous  to  planting  the  polatoen. 
1  think  I  may  safely  afiimi  that  the  produce  would 
have  been  greater,  but  Ibr  five  garden  trees.  One 
of  these  .grew  at  each  end  of  the  bed,  and  the 
other  three  to  the  west,  distant  IVom  ii  only  the 
breadth  of  a  garden-walk  about  five  feet  wide. 
This  is  the  third  trial  I  have  made  of  raising  Irish 
potatoes  in  this  way,  and  it  has  convinced  me 
that  it  ia  by  far  the  best  method,  both  for  saving 
land  and  labor,  at  the  same  time  that  the  potatoes 
are  certainly  of  equal,  if  not  superior  quality,  and 
exceeding  in  quantity  any  other  mode  yet  tried 
amoneus.   To  these  advantages  we  must  add, 
that  it  greatly  improves  the  soil,  and  prepares  it 
finely  for  any  other  crop. 

I  have  again  tried  the  sogar-bm,  but  shall  not 
make  much  more  than  half  a  crop.  This  failure 
has  proceeded  from  two  causes.  A  severe  drought 
in  September  and  October  was  one  caose ;  and 
the  almost  entire  destruction  nf  the  leaves  in  Sep- 
tember, by  some  insect  which  I  could  not  discover, 
was  the  other.  They  took,  however,  a  second 
irrowth,  which  saved  the  roots  from  destruction. 
But  if  a  late  writer  in  the  Albany  Cultivator  may 
be  credited,  this  crop  is  worth  little  or  nothing ;  Ibr 
he  aaeerts  that  he  fed  away  last  winter  and  spring, 
some  fifty-odd  ton  to  hogs  and  cattle,  without  per- 
ceiving any  benefit,  except  some  inerease  of  milk 
in  his  cows.  It  is  true,  that  there  are,  I  believe, 
some  hundreds  of  well  autbeDlicated  experiments, 
accompanied  by  results  very  minutely  detailed,  of 
most  manliest  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  susar- 
beet,  in  feeding  both  cows  and  hogs ;  so  that  we 
may  venture,  without  at  all  impugning  this  gen- 
tleman's veracity,  at  least  lo  pay  very  little  regard 
to  his  solitary  authority,  until  more  gainsayera 
may  join  him.  We  may,  I  think,  go  a  little  fiir- 
ther,  and  suspect  him  of  belonging  to  that  class  ot' 
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rarmerB  whoee  eyes  can  rarely  see  any  thing  which 
operates  aguinsl  iheir  preconceiveil  opinioos. 

Wiih  rcBpecl,  however,  lo  rooi  crops  in  general, 
it  is  evident  thut  none  of  ue,  especially  io  Virginia, 
have  yet  bestowed  on  iheni  that  attentiun  which 
they  well  deserve.  Siiil  less  have  we  ever  made 
aoy  such  trials  betweeo  the  different  kiods,  as 
ivoulil  eoable  ua  lo  deteroiine  certainly  which 
should  be  preferred.  Uenee,  opiiripDs  vary  ahnost 
beyond  computation,  and,  what  is  very  remarkB- 
Jrfe,  the  two  roots  which  most  farming  hooks  pro- 
nounce to  be  (he  best,  1  mean  carrots  and  parsnips, 
we  very  seldom  cultivate  at  all,  except  lor  table  use. 
Nothing  but  a  long  course  of  trials,  often  repeated, 
and  accurately  made,  can  ever  settle  this  miich 
mooted  question  ;  and  such  a  course,  I  tear  that 
very  few  of'us  will  ever  take  the  trouble  to  pursue, 
however  desirable  it  may  be.  But  until  we  do,  we 
■iirel}|  ought  to  abstain,  most  carefuUy^rom  dog- 
matizing on  tbe  sutject— not  only  because  it  will 
be  discreditable  to  ourselves,  but  Injarioua  to  our 
cause. 

Auother  of  my  experiments  which  1  deem 
worth  stating,  was  with  a  mixture  or  clover, 
orchard  grass,  and  timothy  seed,  sown  and  rolled 
iramediaiely  aller  wheat,  which  was  put  in  about 
the  middle  ol' October,  1839,  with  the  large  2 
horse-harrow.  The  ground  was  an  old  clover-lot 
that  had  been  well  ploughed  about  a  month  be* 
fbre.  But  a  small  portion  of  (he  clover.Beed  was 
clean,  the  rest  liaving  been  cut  when  ripe,  was 
thrown  into  small  cocks,  and  suffered  to  remain  on 
tbe  ground,  until  just  before  it  was  sown.  It  was 
then  trodden  out,  and  aller  the  stems  were  taken 
out,  was  itnmediately  conttnilted  to  the  eanh. 
Tbe  unclean  seed  came  up  much  better  than  the 
clean,  bul  did  not  show  well,  until  the  spring, 
when  it  soon  appeared  to  have  taken  perlectly. 
Afier  the  wheat  was  taken  off,  it  attained  by  mi.]- 
sumuxer,  an  average  height  of  nearly  3  Icct, 
The  timothy  and  orchard  grass  peed  both  failed, 
probably  Irom  being  dofective.  This  experiment, 
which  I  have  known  to  be  successfully  tried  on 
several  oiher  fdrau  in  tbe  middle  states,  justifies 
the  conclusion,  thai  to  clean  clover  seed  ie  a  need- 
lev  trouble  and  expense,  and  that  in  our  climate, 
unclean  seed  town  upon  wheat  in  October,  will 
very  rarely,  if  ever  fail  to  come  up  well,  whereas, 
clean  seed,  sown  as  usual,  on  wheat  in  the  spring, 
without  harrowing,  will  almost  certainly  perish. 
With  me,  it  has  done  so,  I  think  at  least  5  limes 
out  of  6.  Another  great  advantage  in  fall  sowins 
is,  that  you  may  cut  your  clover,  at  least  7  or  8 
months  sooner,  than  iC  you  sow  in  the  spring. 

Aly  experiment  with  ruta  baga  was  made  by 
sowing  the  seed  on  the  same  ground  which  pro- 
duced them  last  year.  It  was  first  well  manured 
from  the  horae  stables  and  cow  yard.  I  was 
induced  10  make  Ibis  trial  by  having  heard  from 
several  persons  of  unquestionable  veracity,  that 
they  had  known  many  old  planters  successfully 
to  pursue  this  practice  with  the  common  varieiiea 
of  turnip,  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 
The  reason  they  assigned  was,  that  this  metltod 
ulways  secured  tbe  turnips  from  the,  fly,  and  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  crop,  if  the  ground  was 
manured  each  lime  of  sotting.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  no  fly  has  molested 
my  present  crop  of  ruta  baga,  and  ibat  it  pmnises 
to  be  quite  as  good  u  that  of  the  last  year,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  excessive  drought,  du- 


ring a  part  of  the  two  last  months.  If  the  old 
planters  referred  to,  were  right  in  their  opinions, 
as  lo  the  eHects  of  their  practice,  it  forma  another 
'striking  exception  to  the  alleged  necessity  of  the 
constant  rotation  of  crops,  (beneGcial  as  1  admit 
it  10  be  generally,)  in  preserving  the  productive- 
ness of  our  lands,  whilst  this  practice  goes  far 
towards  disproving  the  correcmeseof  the  opinion 
maintained  by  the  celebrated  botanist,  M.  Can- 
dolle,  and  n  few  others,  that  every  plant  when 
ripe,  deposites  in  the  e<irih,  some  substance  which 
is  poieonous  to  plants  of  the  same  kind.  True  it 
IS,  that  lands  are  said  to  ** get  sick"  of  the  same 
crop,  (clover,  for  inetance,)  olten  repealed,  al- 
though I  have  known  this  repetition  to  be  made 
of  several  different  crops,  for  many,  many  years 
together,  without  any  apparent  injury  whatever. 
But  surely,  even  if  we  admit  the  sickness  to  the 
fullest  extent,  we  may  easily  account  for  it,  wiiboot 
the  agency  of  poison — simply  by  supposing  that 
the  diminution  of  the  crop  arises  solely  from  tbe 
iessening  of  its  appropriate  food,  and  must  neces- 
sarily continue  until  that  food  is  restored  in  proper 
(quantities,  by  the  appticaiion  of  some  of  those 
fertilizing  suhstanees  which  contain  it.  To  look 
farther  than  this  lor  an  explanation  of  so  common 
an  occurrence  as  the  impoverishment  of  our  lands, 
seems  lo  me  to  be  taking  a  very  needless  flight 
into  the  boundless  regions  of  fanciful  theory  and 
visionary  speculation— a  practice,  by  the  way, 
which  has  excited  stronger  prejudices  among  Ihe 
illiterate,  agaigst  agricultural  works  in  general, 
than  all  other  ihinss  put  together. 

Before  I  conclude. the  subject  of  experiments,  I 
will  here  call  your  attention  to  one  which  I  staled 
two  or  three  years  ago.  It  was  made  with  Guinea 
graps  which  I  neglected  after  two  trials,  from  a 
belief  that  it  could  not  be  here  acclimated.  In  this 
1  find  myself  mistaken;  for  a  emati  spot  which 
was  not  destroyed,  has  increased  so  much  as  lo 
become  a  ihick  mat  of  grass  that  reached  this 
year  a  height  of  at  least  five  feet,  in  land  by  no 
means  rich,  and  ripened  its  seed.  I  can  now  cer- 
tainly say  of  it,  that  you  may  cut  it  four,  and  in 
good  seasons  five  limes,  llhat  in  good  land  each 
cutting  will  be  about  three  feet  high,  and  that  it 
stands  drought  better  than  any  other  grass  I  have 
ever  tried.  It  is  best  propagated  by  the  roots, 
which  should  be  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  planted  about  three  inches  deep,  in  rows 
16  inches  by  right  or  nine  apart.  The  ground 
requires  cultivation  the  first  year.  I  cannot  say  lo 
what  kind  of  soil  it  is  best  adapted,  having  Iried 
it  only  in  high  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  rather 
light.     •     •      *      •      •      •  • 


TBBAaHlKO  HACHINBB. 
To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Fumeri'  B«fiater. 

Halifax,  N.  C.  Jan.  Bth,  1841. 
Having  sown  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  and  in- 
tending to  put  a  full  crop  of  cotton  and  com  in  the 
ground  this  spring,  it  is  of  course  a  great  object 
with  me  to  save  all  the  man-aal  labor  possible.  I 
should  be  gtad,  therefore,  if  you  will  give  your 
readers,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
journal,  alt  the  information  you  can  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  purchasing  any  of  the  newly  invent- 
ed reaping  and  thrashing  machines ;  and  would  be 
glad  also,  if  convenient,  that  you  would  meniion 
their  cost,  and  where  they  can  be  best  procured. 
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t  have  just  received  ona  of  Bamum's  mnchineB 
(or  healing  water,  and,  n  far  as  I  have  tried  it, 
Ihiok  it  better  auited  to  the  laundress  '.ban  ihe 
brmer. 

[We  cannot  yet  recommend  the  new  reaping 
machine,  (Uussey's  ;)  because  we  hpve  not  yet 
seen  a  trial  ofii ;  and  those  who  have  tried  ii  differ 
as  10  its  merit  and  economy.  As  to  thrashing  ma- 
chines, our  correepondeut,  and  every  man  who 
maiies  even  as  much  as  600  buthels  of  small 
graio,  ought  to  have  one.  We  cannot  pronounce 
as  to  the  best ;  but  we  lately  choee  and  bought  one 
of  Jabex  Parker,  Richmond,  with  his  horse  power 
anoexedj  Ibr  four  horses,  fur  our  own  use,  which 
was  put  up  complete  Ibr  8236.  We  are  well 
•alisfied  with  it.— £d.  F.  R.j 

PKOPAGATIOir  or  TMB  R09K. 

EromUio  Southern  CutUmor. 

There  are  reckoned  byboianiats  about  BHy  spe- 
cies of  the  rose,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred varieties.  Many  of  the  most  choice  kinds 
that  I  have  seen  ate  hardy  shrubs,  capable  of 
wiibatanding  our  winter  weather  in  the  open  gar- 
den, am),  as  before  observed,  bearing  buds  and 
flowers  from  April  to  Novembu-.  Any  of  these 
may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cuCings,  or 
by  budding,  and  may  be  re-produced  from  the 
seed.  If  you  desire  to  propagate  by  layers,  (which 
H  one  of  the  surest  meihcMB,)  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  or  evendaler,  bend  to  the  earth  a 
small  branch  or  shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  eud 
bury  i(  three  or  four  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
leaving  its  extreme  end  out  of  the  ground,  and 
ihe  other  end  in  conneciion  wiih  the  bush  ;  it  is 
also  oeessary  lo  place  a  flat  rock,  or  other  weight, 
over  the  part  which  is  under  the  ground,  to  pre- 
vent it  (torn  risins  up,  and  also  to  retain  the  moia- 
tare  about  it.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  it  may  he 
watered  with  advantagp.  The  layer  will  take 
root  in  a  few  weeks,  when  it  may  be  separated 
from  the  parent  stem.  In  the  month  of  October 
or  in  the  eariy  part  of  November,  it  may  be  trans- 
planted into  any  rich  soil  where  it  will  maintain 
an  independent  existence.  Sometimes  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  layer  to  lake  root ;  when  this  is 
iha  ease  you  will  be  very  apt  to  succeed  by  cutting 
the  layer  half  in  two  and  splitting  it  up  about  an 
inch  and  introducing  a  small  wedge,  and  then 
proceeding  as  above  directed. 

To  propagate  by  cuttings,  choose  a  slip  of  re- 
cent growth,  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
ir  ihe  buds  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  or  common 
•talk  of  the  leaflets  is  well  developed,  the  slip  is 
aufficiuiily  old ;  otherwise,  it  is  too  young.  The 
ends  of  this  coiling  may  be  either  transverse  or 
aMiqne,  and  may  be  planted  in  any  month  of  the 
year  while  Ihe  sap  Is  up,  or  in  Ihe  mnnth  of  No- 
vember. I  usaally  prefer  the  month  of  April,  Au- 
gust or  September,  ond  place  two-thirds  of  the 
cutiinff  in  an  oblique  direction  beneath  Ihe  surface, 
leaving  above  only  one  or  two  inches,  or  one  or 
two  buds ;  if  the  euttiog  is  planted  eariy  in  the 
sfxing  it  will  take  not  and  Uoasom'  the  following 
auurtne*.  Damp,  elon^  wwthel'  is  most  fovora- 
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ble  fiH*  planting,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  shaded 
until  they  take  root.  The  smallest  cuilinga  are 
sometimes  the  best,  especiiilly  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  end  Augnst.  Those  at  ihe  extremity 
of  which  the  rose  has  first  dropped  its  petals  ara 
generally  to  be  preferred,  and  when  the  buds 
above  alluded  to  are  full  and  well-formed,  will  ge- 
nerally succeed  with  more  certainly  ihan  those  of 
a  larger  size.  These  cuttinj^  need  not  exceed 
more  than  lour  inches  in  length,  or  contain  mora 
than  three  buds.  In  planting  it  is  sufficient  *to 
leave  only  one  bud  above  ground.  Tbey  should 
be  well  watered,  and  in  very  hot  or  dry  weather 
Ihe  moisture  may  be  retained  about  them  by  in- 
verting a  glues  over  them  during  the  day. 

The  process  of  budding  is  also  a  lavorite  and 
speedy  mode  of  propagating  ttje  rose,  but  may  be 
readily  seen  by  consulting  any  of  the  works  oQ 
gardening,  as  also  the  manner  of  sowing  seedi  to 
which  source  I  must  reler  the  reader. 


covraifTioy  of  tobacco  plamtbiu. 

Hon.  Daniel  Jenifer,  from  the  commiilee  oT 
ihineen  members  appointed  yesterday  to  consider 
and  recommend  as  mny  be  deemed  most  expedi- 
ent to  be  ndopled  by  this  convention,  made  the 
lbllowin>;  report. 

Mr.  Jenifer,  from  the  committee  appointed  by 
Ihe  President  to  consider  and  recommend  sncti 
measures  ns  may  be  most  expedient  to  be  adopted 
to  accomplish  ihe  objects  of  this  convention,  re- 
ported that  the  limited  time  allowed  them  haa 
compelled  the  committee  to  cooGne  their  report  to 
a  general  review  of  the  euhject. 

That  since  the  adjournment  of  the  tobacco  con- 
vention which  met  in  this  city  on  the  lat,  of  May 
last,  there  has  been  no  change  in  tho  burdens  and 
reeirirtions  imposed  upon  the  tobacco  trade  of  the 
United  Slates  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  in 
some  unimportant  matters  by  one  or  two  king- 
doms; and  the  Tacts  stated  by  the  committee  In 
their  leport  to  that  convention  are  now  referred 
to,  and  by  us  reassened,  and  their  arguments  and 
suirge&tiona  adopted.  Sin^e  the  publicotion  of  the 
documenie  by  CongreES  at  their  last  session,  no 
correspondence  has  been  received  at  the  depart- 
ment of  state  on  this  subjeci,  except  a  few  unim- 
portant rommunicHtions  from  Sardinia  and  Bel- 
glum.  No  change  has  taken  place  with  foreign 
governmenlB  in  regard  to  this  staple,  and  from 
what  has  already  transpired,  we  have  no  hopes 
of  a  favorable  action  on  their  part  until  the  Con- 
gress of  ihe  United  States  shall  adopt'  measured 
commensurate  wtih  ihe  object. 

Great  Bniatn  still  continues  her  excessive  duty 
of  seventy-two  dollars  and  eeveniy-5ve  cents  per 
hundred  pound",  nr  eight  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  prime  cost  of  ihisanicle  of  our  produce,  while 
we  continue  lo  receive  the  product  of  the  labor 
of  her  ciiizens  at  an  average  duty  of  twelve  and 
a  half  percent. 

France  yet  continues  her  still  more  odious 
monopoly  or  regie,  retaining  in  Ihe  hands  of  her 
king,  or  those  to  whom  he  sells  the  privilege,  the 
sole  right  to  import,  manufacture,  and  sell  Ameri- 
can tobacco  in  that  kingdom,  by  which  the  quan- 
tity of  Acoerican  tobacco  consumed  in  Franca 
hat  been  reduced  to  six  or  seven  thousand  bogs- 
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heads  per  aDDum,  from  which  the  derive*  a 
revenue  of  ten  millions  of  dollaiv. 

Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some  of  ihe  minor 
powers  of  JGurope  adhere  to  their  various  mono- 
polies under  diflerent  names,  but  all  tending  to  the 
manifeet  oppression  oC  ihia  our  staple.  And  the 
Germanic  powers  incloded  in  the  xoll  varteit  or 
commercial  union  of  Germany,  have  not  reduced 
any  portion  of  their  transit  duties  or  abated  in  Ihe 
slightest  degree  their  commercial  system  in  which 
tobacco  is  the  article  most  heavily  taxed,  as  it  is 
indeed  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  except  Holland 
and  Belgium.  They  have  metuein  that  epirit 
of  equality  and  justice,  which  should  ever  exist 
between  nations  having  friendly  commercial  rela- 
tions ;  who  have  a  right  lo  insist  upon  and  never 
should  be  satisfied  wiihout  a  free  exchange  of 
commerce  unequal  and  reciprocal  footing. 

Treaties  with  several  of  the  European  govem- 
menis  expire  in  a  few  years,  and  a  just  regard  to 
the  planting  interest  requires  that  they  should  not 
he  i%newed  unless  the  odious  burdens  and  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  staple  of  tobacco  be  mo- 
dified. 

The  treaty  with  the  llansesiic  Towns  of  Lubec, 
Bremen  and  Hamburgt  expired  by  limiiation  in 
December,  1839,  but  eontinuee  in  force  until 
twelve  months'  notice  shall  have  been  given  of 
Ihe  intention  to  terminate  h,  and  a  fair  opportunity 
flow  preseniB  iiself  (o  our  governmeot  to  do  us 
justice  with  these  powers. 

The  American  Ministers  at  Ihe  Court  of  Great 
JBriiain  have  for  many  years  urged,  with  great 
ability,  on  that  government,  the  propriety  of  dimi- 
nishing the  duty  on  tobacco,  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  United  States  on  general  principles  of  policy 
and  free  trade  betweeu  two  friendly  nations ;  and 
we  have  shown  by  arguments  which  we  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  answer,  that,  even  as  a  mea- 
sure of  revenue,  these  excessive  duties  on  this 
anicle,  to  a  great  extent,  defeat  their  own  ohjr^i. 
But  arguments  have  proved  unavailing,  and  Great 
Britain  continues  her  duty  of  72|  cents  per  pound 
on  this  product  of  our  tabor. 

With  equal  ahilitv  our  Ministers  to  Frnnce, 
commencing  with  Mr.  Jefierpon,  in  1783,  and 
continued  down  to  the  present  time  by  Gen  Cass, 
have  remoQsiratA  against  the  French  system  ol 
monopoly  ai  injurious  to  the  American  tobacco 

Sowing  interest,  and  unjust  by  its  departure  from 
at  reciprocity  and  equality  which  the  French 
nation  had  insisted  upon  with  some  siemnesB,  in 
their  communications  with  our  Minister  in  1785, 
in  all  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Their  remonstrances  have  met  no 
other  response  than  an  act  of  the  French  cham- 
bers extending  the  law  creating  the  monopoly  ol 
American  tobacco  to  Ihe  year  1852. 

By  negotiation,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected from  her.  The^  last  ray  of  hope  from  that 
■ouree  has  expired,  arid  the  Aroeriean  Tobacco 
planters  must  look  fo  that  tribunal  which  can 
alone  afTordthero  retieflbr  the  evils  they  endure 
—to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  in  congress  assembled,  we  their 
constituents  must  appeal  (or  a  redress  of  the 
grievances  herein  set  forth.  And  we  rejoice  that 
this  appeal  has  been  most  ably  seconded  from 
other  sources  in  various  states  in  Ihe  union. 

Amongst  our  agents  nhroad  commimications 
ftom  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Miles  have  been  repeat- 


edly received  by  our  government,  which  evinee 
great  zeal  and  labor  in  the  different  spheres  in 
which  they  have  acted. 

We  .have  seen  with  pleasure  a  resolution  intro- 
duced into  the  Senaie  of  Georgia  lo  instruct  iheir 
senators,  and  request  their  representatives  to  use 
their  beet  efforts  lo  have  a  law  passed  by  congress 
lotax  all  French  wines,  sillcs  and  brandies,  in  . 
proportion  to  the  duty  which  they  lay  upon  our 
tobacco  in  their  pons.  The  governor  of  Virginia 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  that 
Slate  to  the  lubject  in  his  message  to  them  at  their 
present  session,  and  submitted  whether  it  is  not 
expedient,  through  their  representation  in  ood- 
grees,  to  enforce  -the  just  claims  of  their  tobaeeo 
planters  to  a  reduction  of  the  eoormout  duties 
imposed  on  tobacco  by  most  European  govern- 
ments. 

And  as  eariy  as  January,  1837,  the  l<W8latura 
of  Maryland  unanimously  passed  the  mUmiog 

resolulion : 

Reaolvedy  That  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives of  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
Slates  be  requested  to  take  under  their  especial 
care  this  highly  important  and  much  neglected 
interest,  and  that  they  be  particularly  requested  to 
oppose  all  and  evei^  adjustment  of  the  pment 
tariff,  without  obtaining  Ibr the  tobaeeo  interests 
fair  and  equal  participation  in  (he  benefiu  lo  be 
derived  from  such  adjustment." 

In  canclusion,  your  committee  recommend  to 
the  convention  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Ist,  Reaolvedf  That  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  the  lobacco  interest  labors  under  from 
the  high  duties  imposed  by  Great  Britain,  and  tba 
moDopoliee  of  France  and  oi  her  nei  ions  of  Europe, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  aetiun  of  congress,  by  coun- 
tervailing duties:  and  that  the  convention  relies 
on  ihe  wisdom  of  congress  in  discriminatir^  be- 
tween those .  govemmenis  which  Kane  and  those 
which  haetfioi  manilested  a  disposition  to  abandon 
or  modify  their  present  oppressive  duties  and 
restriction*  imposed  on  tobacco  from  the  United 
States. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  it  tw  recommended  to  Ihe 
government  of  ihe  United  States  that  the  treaiies 
now  in  existence  with  Ibrei^o  couniriee  which 
contain  no  stipulations  for  reciproaty  in  duties  on 
their  respective  producti  be  not  renewed. 

SJ,  Re$6hnd  That  the  governors  of  the  several 
slates  of  the  union  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  be  earnestly  requested  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  several  legislatures  of  their  respective 
stales  to  this  subject  of  the  Amerieon  tobacco 
trade  with  foreign  nations. 

4th.  Resolvtdt  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  convention  be  laid  before  the  Senaie  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
tobaceo-growioff  states  be  earnestly  reqaested  to 
lake  such  speedy  and  efficient  means  aa  in  their 
judgment  may  6e  best  calculated  to  acoompliah 
the  object  contemplated  by  (his  convention. 

The  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  hav- 
ing been  read— 

The  convention  was  addressed  at  great  length 
by  Hon.  Philip  Triptett  and  Hon.  Jos.  R.  Under- 
wood, of  Kentucky ;  Geo.  H.  Steuart,  Esq.  of 
Baltimore;  Hon.  Jas.  Gariand,  of  Virgiaia; 
Widter  Bowie,  Esq.  and  Hon.  Daoiei  Jeoitor,  oi' 
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Maryland;  Hoo.  WaUa  Colei  of  Virginia; 
Hon.  Wm.  D.  Merrick,  of  Maryland;  Hon. 
John  Jameaon,  of  Missouri;  and  Thomaa  F. 

Bowie,  l£eq.  of  Maryland. 
Af\er  which,  the  report  and  resolutiooa  were 

Adopted. 


From  lb«  Blchmond  Wblg. 
IBS  >n«OPBAir  DFTIKa  OK  TOBACCO.  OPl- 
■lOm  OK  turn  OTHBR  BIDB  OF  THB  QDKS- 
TIOM. 

[Wo  have  at  several  diflereni  times  published 
article*  io  oppoeitioD  to  the  European  systein  of 
high  duties  on  this  important  product  of  Virginia. 
Wo  shall  DOW  present  a  piece  taking  opposite 
views  oT  the  qoestioo.— Ed.  F.  R.} 

1  see  from  the  papers,  that  much  tDterest  seems 
to  be  fell  by  the  tobacco  growers  in  Virginia  (I 
shall  confine  my  remerka  to  ihe  interesi  of  the 
Virginia  planters)  on  the  eubject  of  high  duties 
chained  on  the  article  of  tobacco,  by  some  of  the 
European  governments,  and  pariicularly  by  Great 
Britain  where  our  finest  and  highesi  priced  lobac- 
coea  are  used  ;  and  France  aud  Italy,  where  it  is 
a  government  monopoly,  and  where  our  next  best 
omI  hif^eat  priced  tobaecoes  are  used.  Tbe  im- 
presnon  seems  to  prevail  with  the  planters,  and, 
probably,  tbe  politiciaos  of  our  state,  that  if  the 
cutv  on  tobacco  was  reduced,  or  done  away  en- 
tirely in  those  countries,  that  the  demand  for  tbe 
article  grown  in  Virginia  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  that  prices  would  thereby  be  bigber, 
thereby  greatly  benft6ting  the  planter  and  increas- 
ing the  wealth  of  Virginia.  Now,  I  twiieve  this 
opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  some  lew  facts 
are  worth  a  thousand  theories,  and  raay  satisfy 
many  that,  in  some  things,  free  trade  is  not  always 
the  beat  lor  every  body.  Id  the  first  place,  Vir- 
gioia  only  raises  about  one-third  of  the  tobacco 
made  in  the  United  Slates,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
it  ia  manufactured  at  home,  and  the  labor  put 
upon  it  doubles  the  value — a  good  deal  of  which 
is  exported  in  the  manufactured  state  with  the 
increased  value,  and  ia  of  a  quality  to  command 
a  preference,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe  high 
dutiea  paid  in  the  European  markets  named,  par- 
ticolariy  Eogland,  completely  excludes  them  from 
competing  with'ua  in  all  the  lesser  markets  in  the 
world  where  the  ariicle*  ased  are  admitted  at 
moderate  dutiea  or  f>ee.  Again — tobacco  ia  raised 
ID  Hungary  and  Freoee  and  many  other  places 
in  Europe  and  South  America  and  the  W. 
IndieSt  and  very  near,  if  not  quite  aa  much  tobac- 
co is  raised  in  Europe  and  European  possessions, 
aa  there  is  in  the  United  States.  Do  our  planters 
know  this  liict  1  Tobacco  can  be  raised  in  Ire- 
land to  a  great  extent,  and  even  in  parts  of  Kussia. 
Why  has  not  more  been  raised  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  France  and  Holland  ?  Simply 
because  theirs  is  an  inferior  article  to  ours,  and  as 
auch,  could  not  pay  the  high  duty  that  ours  can 
bear.  But  look  at  Holland  and  Germany,  where 
the  doiy  ia  very  inconsiderable,  almost  nothing, 
and  you  find  tobacco  so  low  in  price,  that  these 
marketa  are  worth  oothinn  to  the  Virginia  planter, 
except  merely  to  take  off  some  5,000  or  10,000 
hocabcada  of  luga  and  inferior  leaf,  anonally,  at 
$91  to  $4)  and  96.  And  why  is  this  1  Because 


they  use  tobacco  principally  for  smoking,  and  an 
inferior,  cheap  article  will  do ;  and,  as  there  is 
little  or  no  duty,  the  moment  prices  get  above  93( 
to  95,  they  resort  to  tbe  use  of  their  own  arowth 
—but  at  to  94  to  85,  they  give  the  prewreoea 
to  Ameriean  tobacco-  Suppose  the  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  of  Holland  and  Germany,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  believe  that  all  Europe,  where  tobacco  can 
be  raised,  will  raise  it? — Ibr  labor  is  cheaper 
there  than  here.  The  consequence  would  be, 
more  tobacco  would  be  raised  and  more  would  be 
consumed;  but  the  growers  in  Virginia  would  have 
to  take  what  they  could  raise  it  for  in  Europe;  Ibr 
we  must  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  that  in  Europe, 
(except  in  great  Britain)  they  do  not  chew  to- 
bacco—they smoke  and  snnlT.  The  Virginia  to- 
bacco Is  used  principally  for  chewing  and  mixing 
with  other  tobaecoes  to  make  snuff;  very  little 
of  it  is  used  in  smoking,  and  yet  much  the  larger 
portion  of  tobacco  used  in  the  world,  1  presume, 
is  consumed  by  smoking.  There  is  now,  and  haa 
been  for  years  past,  a  demand  for  Virginia  tobacco 
beyond  her  abiliiy.to  raiee  it,  and  at  prices  paying 
ihe  cultivator  of  the  soil  better  than  any  thing 
else.  Let  the  planters,  then,  raise  more  if  they 
can,  and  when  the  product  becomes  so  great  that 
they  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  consumption, 
and  they  are  willing  to  compete  with  the  European 

f rowers,  by  selling  their  crops  at  ^  to  84,  and 
5  to  86  per  100  lbs, — then,  indeed,  ti  may  be 
well  to  seek  to  have  the  duly  taken  off.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me,  that  unless  we  can  gel  Ibieign 
governments  to  take  the  duty  off  of  all  American 
Tobacco,  and  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  it  by 
their  own  subjects,  and  to  keep  the  duty  on  all 
tobacco  raised  in  Europe,  we  have  no  right  to 
complain,  but  should  be  well  satisfied  to  find  our 
belter  article  protected  by  a  duty  so  bigti  as  al- 
most to  exclude  their  interior  artide,  raised  at 
home,  and  which,  if  tised  to  any  great  extent, 
must  reduce  the  value  of  ours.  It  ia  not  the 
interest  of  our  planters  to  cultivate  double  the 
quantity  of  ground,  and  exhaust  their  lands  to 
makfra  large  quantity  of  inferior  tobacco,  to  kell 
at  83  to  85 ;  they  had  much  better  euliivate  half 
the  quantity  of  land,  aaake  good  tobacco,  and  get 
for  it  84  to  810,  as  they  now  do.  Those,  gentle- 
men, are  my  views  on  this  subject,  hastily  sketched 
no  doubt  erroneous  some  particulars— but  in  the 
general,  I  believe  to  be  correct.  My  only  object 
in  presenting  them  is  to  benefit  the  tobacco  grow- 
ing interest  and  tbe  trade  of  Virginia. 

ANSWKBS  TO  IltqUIBieS  BKSPECTIICO  YBB 
MANURIKG  Airp  BOTATIOB  Or  CBOPB  OF 
TV0B0B8TBR. 

To  Hit  Editor  of  tbe  Pftraiers'  Regliter. 

JVeatover,  January  13th;  1841. 
As  I  am  now  housed  from  incesuant  rains, 
enough  almost  to  produce  a  flood,  1  have  been 
looking  back  over  the  namb>>rs  of  tbe  *  Register^ 
Ibr  Ihe  last  year;  and  find  in  the  August  number 
a  commuoioation  with  the  aignaiure  *  K.,'  asking 
of  me  information  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
my  manure,  utider  the  change  of  system  from  the 
four  to  the  five-field.  I  owe  the  auibor  of  the 
piece  an  apology  for  my  remissness  in  not  paying 
that  attention  to  hia  wishes  that  be  so  much  de- 
served at  my  hands  j  and  notv  thank  him  for  the 
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flaitering  manner  in  nhich  he  ibere  speaka  of  my 
adopted  tive-fiplii  roiaiion. 

In  the  communication  I  wrote,  BSEii;ning  my 
rcBBona  (or  a  contemplaied  chance  orsyeiem,  from 
the  four  10  the  five,  and  published  in  your  January 
number,  (1840,)  (and  which  by  the  way  >;ou  did 
me  great  injutlice,  in  the  many  typographical  er- 
ron  iherein  committed,  enough  to  discourage  ano- 
ther attempt  almost  in  your  columns,)  I  ueed  the 
the  following  very  imperfert  manner  ot'expres^ing 
mvMtr  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  prepnring  the 
toil  by  mnnurinir,  lor  receiving  the  oat  crop,  &c.; 
ajihough  I  think  it  might  be  inlerred  otiierwiee. 
The  pnfinge  1  used  was  ihifl  :  '*  As  the  oat  crop  ia 
Ro .valuable  a  one  with  me  lor  feeding  my  teams, 
I  propose  seedmg  one  iliird  of  the  field  intended 
tor  peas  in  that  crop,  and  on  whinh  1  propose  to 
put  my  manure.  Should  the  manuring  extend  far- 
ther than  the  ihii^  lor  oais,  I  propose  pu'ting 
the  remainder  of  the  manured  land  in  pumpkins, 
and  ihe  balance  of  the  field  of  course  in  peas,  &c," 

In  the  paragraph  here  referred  to,  and  about 
vhich  the  author  of  '  K.'  aeke  information,  I  did 
not  probably  express  myenlf  as  unrferBtnndingly  an 
I  should  have  done  ;  I  will  therefore  give  the  mode 
I  contemplate  improving  the  field  inipndcd  for  the 
oat  crop.  My  habit  and  preference  have  been  to 
manure  as  much  land  as  I  could  for  corn.  The 
pofiion  of  the  field  to  be  manured  lor  corn  ia  allot- 
ted off,  and  not  manured  until  afier  I  have  planted 
the  rest  of  my  corn  crop,  allowing  the  manure  to 
remain  in  in  compact  state  in  the  pens,  lo  be  tram- 
i^ed  and  dunged  by  the  stock,  as  long  as  possible 
In  the  spring  before  it  is  bmken,  that  it  may  be- 
come the  belter  fermented.  So  soon  as  we  have 
planted  all  of  the  field  not  intended  to  be  manured 
fi»  corn,  which  is  not  done  before  the  10th  or  I6th 
of  April,  and  someiimea  later,  we  turn  In  every 
thing  to  gelling  out  all  the  manure  we  can  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  field  allotted  lo  be  manured,  and  for  corn 
also ;  which  is  usually  about  one-third  of  the  field. 
It  is  this  portion  of  Ihe  field  manured  lor  corn  that 
I  propose  seeding  in  oats  the  following  spring — 
and  not  manured  the  same  spring  for  the  oat  crop, 
M  waa  inferred  by  '  R.*  The  manure  made  dur- 
ing the  •ummcl',  fall,  and  winter,  from  the  aiables, 
hog-pens,  &c.,  can  be  used  for  the  oal  crop  alone, 
if  preferred ;  as  those  manures  might  be  in  a  slate 
to  be  used.  But  the  idea  of  using  coarse,  un^r- 
mented  liirm-pen  manure,  as  eariy  as  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  oat  crop,  never  filtered  my  head. 
And  '  K.'  is  right  enough  in  the  opinion,  thai  the 
manure  of  this  winter  would  be  in  too  crude  and 
unlf  rmented  a  state  to  be  used  for  the  oat  crop  ofihia 
spring;  for  my  impression  ia  that  oats  should  be 
Bown  as  early  aa  the  last  of  February  tvith  us ; 
which  would  of  course  be  too  early  to  break  the 
winter-farm  pent  of  manure, 

I  prefer  using  (he  coarte  manure  in  the  forego- 
ing manner  for  corn,  to  any  other  use  lo  which  we 
can  apply  il ;  because  the  corn  crop  is  more  bene- 
fited by  il  in  its  coarse  stale,  probably,  than  any 
other  crop.  The  succeeding  spring  it  will  consli- 
titte  a  fine  pabulum  for  Ihe  oat  crop  to  feed  from. 
Benefiting  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  essentially, 
and,  1  think,  ensuring  a  clover  crop,  to  resuscitate 
the  land.  By  such  a  process  we  derive  all  the  be- 
nefits that  could  po»ibly  be  expected  from  it,  viz.: 
three  grain  crops  and  a  stand  of  clover. 

My  mode  of  manuring,  however,  hat  been  very 
various  oflaie,  and  probably  not  used  aa  judicious- 


ly as  il  might  have  heen.  I  have  been  governed 
by  circumetances.  Portions  of  my  estate  1  found 
in  good  rondi'ion,  White  other  portions  were  very 
much  exhausted.  My  6l>ject  hat  been  to  equal- 
ize its  fertility  as  murh  aa  possible.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  I  have  been  obliged  to  uee  my 
manure  irregularly,  and  at  times  not  the  moet  de- 
sirable, or  possibly  with  ronsiderable  loss.  As 
soon  as  1  can  equalize  ihe  fertility  of  my  fields, 
(which  I  hope  aoon  to  do,)  I  shall  fully  carry  out 
the  mode  of  manuring  for  the  corn  crop  above  re- 
commended  as  the  moat  judicious  and  preferable. 
I  do  not  consider  it  ao  important  as  some  do  that 
the  manure  atioutd  be  handled  and  prepared  iulo  a 
compost,  with  ao  much  expense  and  trouble  before 
its  application.  1  think  the  great  object  should  be 
to  make  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
earth,  almost  in  any  state,  whenever  you  can. 
You  will  be  sore  to  derive  its  benrfiia  sooner  or  later. 
Alt  the  manure  I  make  iscerlainly  carried  out  twice 
a  year,  spring  and  fall,  and  sometimes  oHener. 

i  have  practised,  I  ihink,  to  great  advnnla^ 
lop-dressing  my  clover,  early  in  the  spring,  with 
wheat  straw.  All  the  straw  that  cannot  be  car- 
ried through  the  pens  in  time  to  be  sufficiently  fer- 
mented is  used  in  this  way.  And  if  a  dry  seasoD, 
the  benefit  to  ihe  clover  ia  very  great,  1  have  ma- 
nured, by  top-dressing  wheat,  but  never  to  any 
advantage  lo  the  wheat  crop.  I  have  almost  in- 
variably lost  it  by  Ihe  Hepsiaii  fly  or  bug. 

Hoping  that  what  I  have  wrillen  may  prove 
satisfactory  to  my  kind  friend  <  R.,*  1  rjemain,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servantj 

Joan  A.  SELDBsr. 


CRUSHED  COAir-MEAL— VIXTCKfKG  HOOSj  ftc. 

For  the  PBirnen'  Begfi^ar. 

Indebted  to  the  Farmers'  Register  for  many  va- 
luable fnct-i  and  tugeesiions,  in  relation  to  agri- 
cultural operations,  I  (eel  myself  bound  to  endeavor 
to  discharge  the  obligation  I  have  thus  incurred, 
by  communicating,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  your  correspondents  and  readerx,  brief 
note*  of  such  improvements  In  the  prevailing 
modes  of  management  in  rural  economy,  as  I  can 
recommend  to  the  adoption  of  my  brother  farm- 
ers, upon  the  authority  of  my  personal  experience 
and  obeervntion.  A  few  words  at  present  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  wintering  hog*. 

Mv  stock  conainte  of  two  large  breedin{f  sowq, 
far  advanced  in  pregnancv.  I  design  their  pisra 
(or  pork  next  winter,  and  eleven  slionis,  eiffht 
about  five  and  three  about  seven  months  old  ; 
all  pronounced  by  my  neiffhbors  very  fine  animals. 
The  piffs  are  confined  in  a  pen  of^good  atze,  so 
situated  that  they  can  hask  at  pleasure  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  provided  with  a  warm  and  dry  slerpinij 
apartment,  separated  from  the  tmdy  of  ihe  pen  by 
a  close  wall  of  rails,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  with  a  hole  at  one  end  for  ingress  and  egresa, 
and  covered  with  a  sloping  roof  of  plank  over- 
lapping each  other.  The  pen  ia  nol  floored,  hut  is 
kept  sufficiently  dry  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
shucks,  corn  stalks,  and  refuse  straw,  out  of  which 
my  pigs  are  induelriouely  manufacturing  several 
loads  of  excellent  manure.  My  breeding  sows 
run  at  large,  t)ecaufe  1  have  not  found  it  conve- 
nient as  yet  to  build  a  pen  for  them  ;  but  they  find 
a  warm  bed  in  my  ataUe,  and  rarely  wander  iar 
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from  my  prcmiee*.  1  fted  my  liogs  ref;ulerly  twice 
B  ^ay,  morning  and  eveiiinff.   I  would  greatly 
prerer  Teedinfc  young  hoga  three  limes  a  day,  IT  I 
coulit  do  it  with  any  ton  of  convenience,  with 
■lop  made  by  boiling  meal  made  of  corn  crushed 
in  the  ear,  and  ground  com  and  cob  together.  I 
fold,  by  repeated  expeninen.iB,  that  one' gallon  of 
cnwhed  corn- meal,  well  boiled,  will,  when  cooled, 
make  about  five  gallons  ol  thick  mueh.  This  mush 
1  nts,  in  feeding,  wiih  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
,   hoi  water,  frequently  throwing  into  ihe  pail  a  dou- 
ble  handful!  of  bran,  aiirring  it  well,  and  give  it  to 
my  |)^  warn).    I  put  a  handfull  of  aalt  into  the 
pot  about  three  limes  a  week,  and  occaeionally  a 
•hovel  full  of  ashei.   With  this  allowance,  my 
hoga  are  in  fine  order,  in  much  hetler  condition 
than  any  of  my  neighbors',  and  some  of  them 
are  fat  enough  for  the  koile.   I  boil  my  meal  at 
coDveoieDl  times  in  a  pot  holding  about  five  gal- 
loos.   I  prefer  letting  the  water  boil  before  the 
meal  ia  stirred  in.  The  meal  is  thoroughly  mixed 
wNli  the  water  by  means  of  a  flat  paddle,  and  is 
Miflered  to  boil  violently  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
1  would  piefer  a  cheap  boiling  apparatus,  but 
having  just  commenced  farming  I  have  not  yet 
Jbood  time  to  build  a  furnace.  I  shall  be  prepared, 
however,  by  next  winter,  to  fatten  my  hogs  on 
boiled  roots  and  cruahed  corn  meal. 

With  a  large  kettle,  and  a  barrel  to  hold  the 
muab,  many  gallons  might  be  prepared  daily  in 
every  kitchen,  by  the  servants,  after  the  meala 
are  cooked,  and  especially  at  night  by  ihe  large 
roaring  fires  which  the  negroes  will  keep  to  warm 
theroselvetf  by.  I  know  no  way,  except,  perhaps, 
by  feeding  on  roots,  in  which  hogs  can  be  so  well 
kept  through  the  winter  at  so  little  expense.  My 
Btock  of  thirteen,  for  inalance,  consume  only  a 
peck  of  enisbed  com  meal,  equal  to  a  single  gal- 
loa  of  com,  a  day.  This,  at  the  rate  at  which 
coni  is  selliog  in  my  neighborhood,  37^  csois  a 
bashel,  is  only  one-third  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each 
hog.  The  manure  will  more  than  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra trouble  artd  expense  of  preparing  Ihe  food. 

This  strikes 'me,  on  refieciion,  as  even  a  cheaper 
mode  of  sustaining  hogi  through  the  winter  than 
by  leediog  them  whh  polatoea  or  sugar  beet  or 
mangel  wuriaeL  A  peick  of  potatoes,  the  usual 
daUy  allowBDce  to  eat^h  hog,  would  be  6^  cents  a 
day,  at  the  price  »l  which  potatoes  are  selling  in 
way  neighborhood;  and,  supposing  that  .500  bushels 
orsugar  beei  are  equal  in  product  to  40  bushels  of 
com  to  Ihe  acre,  then,  if  each  hog  be  allowed  a 
peck  of  sugar  beet  daily,  the  40  bushels  of  corn 
fpoond  up,  cob  and  corn  together,  and  boiled  Into 
good  slop,  will,  upon  ibe  principles  of  calculation 
fumished  by  my  experiment,  go  more  than  twice 
M  far  as  the  600  bushels  of  sugar  beet.  As  to 
whole  corn,  it  is  evident  that  four  times  the  quan- 
tity 1  consumed  in  slop,  thai  is,  a  peck  daily,  would 
banliy  keep  ihirteen  hogs  in  living  order.  My 
com  is  crushed  at  a  neighboring  mill,  where  I 
baol  it  by  the  wag;on  load,  and  lake  away  the 
meal  when  I  want  iL  For  crushing  and  grinding 
I  pay  a  toll  of  one-teoih. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  a  large  iron  manufacturer, 
lecds  bis  roulea  on  crushed  corn-meal  mixed  with 
eat  straw,  and  though' Ibey  work  hard  everyday 
they  are  as  fat  as  it  is  deairahle  to  have  ihem. 
Crushed  cora-meal,  ai  from  ]6to25eeorea  bushel, 
Mwonliag  to  the  price  of  com,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
lbs  di«4M*t  bone-Aed  that  can  be  usid.  It  ia 


certainly  cheaper  than  oats,  or  rye,  or  whole  com. 
The  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  are  beginning  to 
upe  it  quite  exieneively.  it  is  much  healthier  than 
whole  corn,  as  well  as  cheaper. 

A  neighbor  inlbrma  me  that  he  fattened  an  old 
cow  last  fall  on  cruehcd  com-meal,  that  she  fat- 
tened remarkably  fast,  made  first-rate  bee^  and 
yielded  an  enormous  qusnUiy  of  tallow  fbr  a  cow 
of  her  size. 

I  feed  my  milch  cow  twice  a  day  with  half  a 
gallon  of  crushed  com-meal  boiled  in  about  four 
gallons  of  water ;  and  I  would  not  went  belter 
slop  for  B  mrkh  cow. 

Crushed  corn-meal  being  so  valuable  for  feeding 
all  kinds  of  stock,  every  mill,  and  every  planter 
and  farmer  having  a  horse-power,  either  for  a  cot- 
ton gin  or  a  thrashing  machine,  ought  lo  be  pro- 
vided wiih  a  corn  crusher.  While  he  would  thus 
promote  his  individual  interest,  the  country  would 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually.  I  observed,  in 
a  late  Cuhivaior,  a  notice  of  a  machine  called  *'tht 
flrginia  corn  cruder,'*  which,  after  five  yeara' 
trial,  is  represented  by  the  menufhoiurer,  Robert 
Sinclair,  jun.,  of  Baliimore,  aa  an  efBdent  and  du- 
rable machine,  not  liable  lo  get  out  of  order,  and 
crushing  twenty  bushels  of  com  per  hour  with  one 
horse,  fine  enough  for  feeding  any  kind  of  stock. 
Mr.  S.  says  he  has  sold  a  number  of  them,  and 
that  they  have  given  universal  saiislaction.  If 
Ihe  machine  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  represented  to- 
be,  a  tolerablfr  targe  farmer  would  save  the  price 
of  one  ($66)  in  a  single  year.  Two  or  more 
neighbors  might  club  together  and  purchase  one^ 
or  several  farmers  might  esiablish  a  machine  at 
some  mill  in  their  neighborhood.  The  toll  would 
soon  pay  Ibr  the  machine. 

While  I  am  writing  I  would  just  caution  your 
readers  against  throwing  hog  or  twef  ItgAts  to  hogs; 
one  of  my  neighbors  having  just  lost  two  valua- 
ble BOWS  by  rhe  CRrelessness  of  hts  negroes  in  this 
particular.   The  lighit  choke  the  hogs. 

Plouohbot. 

RodAridgt,  Fa.,  D«e.  S8. 1840. 

COItTBRTIOH  OF  COTTOK  PLAKTKRB  ZN  ALA- 
BAMA. 

For  tb%  FvnMH'  B«f  Uter. 

On  Monday,  the  7ih  instant,  agreeably  lo  pub- 
lic notice,  a  meeting  was  held  at  GreensborD*,  by 
a  number  of  the  planters  of  Greene,  Marengo  and 
Pt-rry  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Ihe 
extent  of  the  present  cotton  crop  in  Greene  and 
the  adjoining  counties. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Col. 
William  Armetead  to  the  chair,  and  appointing 
Isaac  CrOom,  esq.,  serrelary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Randolph, 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a  eom- 
miitee  of  twenty-four,  to  report  to  an  adjourned 
meeting,  lo  be  neld  at  Greensboro',  on  Monday 
the  14ih  tost. 

Pursuant  to  the  loregoina  resolution,  the  chair- 
man appointed  the  followinflr  gentlemen  to  com- 
pose said  committee,  viz.:  J>r.  K.  C.  Kandolph, 
Rev.  Wm.  W.  Hill,  Thomas  M.  Scott,  esq., 
Wm.  F.  Bentlfly,eeq.,  Dr.  Jno.  R.  Witherspoon, 
Thomas  H.  Herndon,  esq..  Rev,  J,  K.  Sawyer, 
Wiley  J.  Croom,  esq.,  Col.  John  Nelson,  Jamea 
McDonald,  esq..  Col.  Harris  Tinker,  Col.  Robert 
C.  Macon,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Hemdon,  Rev.  Lemuel 
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D.  Hatch,  Wax.  W.  Brition.  eeq.,  nnd  Theo.  B. 
Aandol0h,.eH|.,orGreeae — Janifs  H.  Kuffin,  eeq. 
Samuel  S.  Strudwick,  esq.,  Col.  Bynl M.  Pearson, 
Andrew  P.  Calhoan.  etq.,end  Col.  James  Pickens, 
of  Marengo—aad  Col.  Richard  B.  Walthall,  Ja- 
bez  Gurry,  esq.,  and  Q.  T.  C.  De  Yampert,  esq., 
of  Perry. 

The  convention  (hen  adjourned  antll  Monday, 
the  14ih  insiant,  at  12  o'clock. 

Greenaboro',  Decmber  14,  1840. 
.    The  convemion  met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  of  tweniy-four  appointed  at  the 
previous  mpeting,  iVrrough  iheir  chairman,  Dr.  fi. 
C.  Randolph,  presented  the  following  report  and 
reaolution,  which  were  unanimously  adopred. 

The  oommittee  appointed  by  a  »rmer  meelini; 
to  ioquire  into  the  reported  deficiency  of  the 
present  cotton  crop,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 

1839,  would  state  to  ihe  present  meetlnfr,  that  they 
have  fclveo  the  subject  due  consideration,  and  that 
they  have  viaited  neighborhoods  and  madQ  in- 
quiries of  ptaoiers  in  Perry,  Marengo  and  Greene 
counties,  and  submit  the  following  facts  and  re- 
6eclions. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1839  were  highly 
favorable  for  harvestiofr ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  cotton  crop  in  the  three  counties  above  men- 
tiotied  was  not  genprally  gathered  until  ihe  month 
of  March,  1840.  The  summer  nnd  autumn  of 
1840  have  not  been  so  favorable.  There  has  been 
more  aickness,  the  cotton  which  soflered  by  the  in- 
vgaion  of  insects  did  not  mature  as  early  as  in  the 
previous  year,  rains  have  been  much  more  fre- 
quent ;  and  yet  ibe  crop  is  now  nearly  all  gather- 
ed, and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  entirely  bo  by  the 
first  of  January.  The  aftgregaie  production  in 
1639,  of  seventy-six  plantations,  was  17,008  bales; 
while  the  yield  from  the  same  plantations,  in  the 
present  year,  has  not,  and  cannot  exceed  8,261 
bales. 

The  plantations  from  which  these  facta  have 
been  derived  include  every  variety  of  soil  found  in 
these  counties,  from  the  rich  lime  lands  to  the 
poor  aaud  hills.  The  fallinft  off  in  the  produc- 
tion is  greater  upon  the  lime  land  than  the  aandy 
ridge.  Upon  the  former  it  is  believed  to  be  gene- 
rally more  than  half,  and  upon  the  latter  one-third. 
The  large  bulk  of  cotton  produced  in  these  coun- 
ties is  usually  derived  from  the  lime  lands. 

From  these  considerations,  the  committee  are  of 
theoptnioQ  that' the  aggregate  production  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  counties  of  Perry,  Marengo 
and  Greene,  has  not  amounted  to  more  than  half 
of  the  yield  of  the  previous  year.  In  conclusion, 
ihey  ask  leave  to  submit  the  accompanyiiig  reao- 
luiion. 

Resolved,  That  entertaining  the  belief)  from  the 
best  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  that 
the  relative  deGcieocy  of  the  present  cotton  crop, 
ihrougboui  the  whole  cotton  growing  region,  is 
fully  equal  to  that  in  the  section  represented  by 
the  meeting,  we  earnestly  invite  the  whole  body 
of  aouthern  planters  to  hold  simitar  meetings,  that 
an  early  opinion,  approximating  very  nearly  to 
accuracy,  may  be  found  as  to  the  entire  crop  of 

1840,  and  fortified  in  such  roaDoer  as  to  leave  the 
matter  beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 

On  motion  of  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  esq., 
Resolved,  That  the  proceeding*  of  this  conven- 
tion be  published  in  the  papers  of  the  cities  of 


Charleston  and  Mobile,  and  in  those  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Greene,  Marengo  and  Perry. 

The  convention  ihM  adjourned  sine  dit. 

Wh.  Arhstbad,  Chairmao. 

Isaac  Crook,  See'y. 


A  COMMON  OBJECTION  TO  AGRICTLTURAI, 
PERIODICALS,  AHD  ESPECZALbT  COKBIDBR- 
ED  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  FARMERS*  REGIS- 
TER. 

The  Farmers'  Register,  ihroughotil  its  whole 
course,  howev^  scantily  supported  by  sutecrip- 
tions  and  by  written  contributions,  has  been  at 
least  most  bountifully  fed  with  compliments  and 
praises;  and  if  such  pleasant,  but  uosubstan- 
tial  Ibod,  were  sufficient  for  its  sustenance,  growth, 
and  utility,  there  would  certainly  be  no  ground  to 
complain  of  neglect.  We  readily  admit  tbat 
the  complimentary  expressions  which  have  in 
many  cases  been  uttered  to  us,  and  of  our  work, 
have  been  more  kind  and  more  favorable  than 
the  actual  state  of  things  deserved  ;  though  cer- 
tainly not  more  so  than  would  have  been  deserv- 
ed,  if  some  solid  aid,  and  especially  that  of  written 
communicatioas,  had  been  bestowed,  instead  of 
praises  given  by  those  who  gave  nothing  else. 
But  the  highest  commendations  have  frequently 
been  accompanied  a  species  of  censure  of  the 
woik  which  was  at  least  m  mnch  undeserved  j 
and  which  was  founded  on  mistake  in  part — and 
which  BO  far  as  deserved  at  all,  the  censors  them- 
selves should  be  held  responsible  for,  and  not  the 
editor,  or  his  publication.  The  olgeciioa  reforred 
to  has  been  oAen,  to  our  knowled^,  stated,  and 
therefore  we  infer  is  generally  understood  to  exist, 
by  our  brother  farmeia  in  agricultural  regions  re- 
mote, or  under  diSerent  circumstances,  from  low- 
er Virginia,  where  the  work  haa  been  published— 
and  who  also  have  not  been  its  constant  or  fre- 
quent readers.  Whilst  (in  roost  cases)  allowing 
to  it  high,  or  even  an  undue  degree  of  merit  and 
usefulness  for  the  circumstances  of  lower  Virginia, 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  subject 
matter  excliiBively  relates  to  the  peculiar  culture 
and  means  for  improvemeiiit  of  that  region.  The 
formers  of  the  west,  and  even  of  the  mountains  of 
our  own  state,  say,  "  Of  what  use  can  the  Fann- 
ers* Register  be  to  us  ?  We  want  to  know  about 
grasa,  and  meadows  and  cattle."  Many  of  the 
tobacco  planters  of  the  middle  country  say,  "What 
use  can  we  make  of  the  Farmers'  Registerl  We 
have  no  marl."  Most  of  the  planters  of  ihe  great 
cotton  region  think  that  they  have  still  better 
ground  to  object  to  the  difference  of  the  agriwltu- 
ral  conditions  of  our  respective  regions.  We  speak 
not  of  any  farmers  north  of  "Mason's  and  Piicoo** 
line}"  for  tbey  nearly  all  hold  every  thing  in  uid 
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about  aouihera  agricuttore  and  Bgricahonl  opi' 
oioiw,  to  loprenie  eooteiopt. 

Tbe  same  objectioiu  may  be  aod  probably  are 
alleged  agaioit  all  oiber  well  known  agricaltural 
pablicatioos  ia  our  country ;  but  it  ii  eooogh  for 
u  to  speali  in  regard  to  our  own. 

In  the  firat  place,  ihen,  the  cbar<gca  are  not  cor- 
reeily  fbuoded  in  point  of  bat.  We  admit}  gene- 
rally, and  regret  that  it  ahoutd  be  «o,  existing  defi- 
ciencies of  practical  informalion  on  every  branch 
agriculture — deSciencies  too  which  could  be  well 
aod  easily  supplied  by  hundreds  or  different  indi- 
viduals among  oar  subscribers  aod-readers.  And 
(nth  requires  that  this  admission  should  extend  to 
the  cnlturo  and  the  improvements  of  oar  near 
neighbora,  as  well  as  to  remote  regions  and  other 
nodes  of  culture.  But  we  deny,  and  rerer  lo  ihe 
past  publication  for  (he  proof,  that  Ihe  contenls 
bsve  been  at  all  exclusive  in  regard  (o  subjects,  or 
that  any  one  interest  has  been  neglected,  or  kind 
oT  caltora  overiooked,  if  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
articles  thereon  to  publish.  The  farmera  of  tbe 
Valley,  and  graziers  oT  tbe  more  weatem  mouo- 
Isins  of  Virginia,  if  they  had  examined}  before 
charging  a  deficiency  by  guess,  would  have  seen 
that  marked  attention  has  been  given  in  this  work 
to  all  their  pecoliar  agricultural  ioteresta.  Besides 
hundreds  of  minor  articles,  embracing  every  thing 
Migtnal  that  has  been  communicated,  and  all  that 
is  worthy  of  repaUicalion  Ihtm  other  journals, 
there  are  the  long  articles,  with  numerous  and 
beautiful  and  costly  engravings,  on  ihe  various 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  the  entire  works  of  Stephens 
and  Johnstone  on  draining  and  irrigation.  Both 
the  latter  new  aod  expensive  works  we  specially 
imported  Ibr  tbe  purpose  of  republication,  when 
not  a  copy  had  befim  reached  this  country ;  and 
of  these  works  alone,  we  would  say  that  if  a  drain- 
tog  or  graaa  and  cattle  farmer  received  no  other 
benefit  from  our  eight  volumes,  he  would  not  be  a 
kiser  on  hia  out-lay. 

In  like  manner,  tobacco  culture,  and  other  branch- 
es oT  agricnliure  of  the  middle  country,  have  been 
Heated  oT  by  aome  of  our  correapondenis  in  many 
extended  and  able  articles  io  our  early  volumes. 
One  alone  of  iheae  pieces  was  said  by  one  of  our 
wealthy  subscribers,  would  pay  him  lor  his  cost  of 
Boboeription  for  bia  life.  But,  nevertheless,  (per- 
haps because  be  had  got  value  enough)  he  dis- 
cmtinoed  his  oobscription  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
Articles  <m  tobaeeo-caltura  have  indeed  been  en- 
tirely wanting  of  late— because  no  more  have 
been  wrilteo  for  this  work,  aod  no  other  publica- 
tMn  famishes  any  on  this  subject.  But,  as  this 
worii  haa.elieited  and  published  every  good  origi- 
aal  article  on  tbe  subject  of  tobacco  culture,  that 
hta  appaand  Id  tha  Doited  Stales  (so  fhr  as  we 


know  of)  within  Ihe  last  eight  years,  it  surely 
cannot  be  condemned,  with  any  justice,  because  of 
their  small  number,  compared  to  other  more  popu- 
lar or  inviting  subjects. 

lu  like  manner,  especial  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  great  subjecis  of  cotton  culture  and  cotton 
inlerests,  in  all  their  branches ;  and  if  the  arttelea 
from,  or  peculiarly  suited  lo,  the  eolton  planting  re- 
gion, were  put  together,  it  would  be  found  that 
they  alooa  would  constitute  a  conaiderable  portion 
of  our  whole  work. 

So  much  for  denial  or  apology.  But  there  is 
another  atid  more  important  aspect  in  which  this 
subject  should  be  viewed.  Suppose  that  any  of 
these  chaiges  of  particular  deficiendea  were  true 
to  the  fullest  extent,  while  on  other  grounds  the 
Farmers'  Register  had  the  general  good  reputa- 
tion and  extensive  circulaiton  which  it  has  always 
enjoyed— we  ask  whose  would  be  the  fault,  and 
and  who  else  could  easily  furnish  the  remedy,  but 
the  very  class  who  suffered  by  aod  would  com> 
plain  of  that  deficieocy  ?  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  subjects  of  grass,  and  grazing,  and  cattle, 
had  in  truth  been  as  much  neglected  in  this  work 
as  some  persons  have  erroneously  inferred — the 
only  possible  cause  of  the  omission  would  be  that 
the  farmers  engaged  in  and  best  informed  on 
those  departments  had  altogether  failed  to  commu- 
nicate any  thing  thereon  for  publication.  No  con- 
doctor  of  an  agricultural  journal  can  fhmish  much 
practical  instruction  from  his  own  etore  of  expe- 
rience ;  no  such  promise  was  ever  held  out  by  us, 
and  lo  have  held  it  out  would  have  been  both  pre- 
sumptuous and  manifeatly  deceptions.  The  great 
and  all-importaot  purpose  of  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal ie  to  aerve  aa  a  common  channd  of  inte^com- 
monication  among  all  its  readem~a  receptacle 
aod  place  of  deposite  of  the  views,  informatioo 
aod  experimental  koowledge  of  all — and  a  source 
of  difl'usiog,  lo  all,  the  thus  collected  koowledge  of 
every  individtial  among  thousands  thus  combined 
fbT  the  benefit  of  ell.  Considered  merely  in  this 
humble  aod  simple  mode  of  working,  and  bow 
great,  how  incalculably  beneficial  would  be  the 
improving  and  proGtable  results  of  an  agricultural 
journal  so  conducted  I  Such  was  tbe  main  object 
for  which  ours  was  commenced,  and,  so  far  as  de- 
pended DO  us,  that  object  has  always  been  moat 
especially  sought.  Altvaya  desiring  aod  Inviting 
written  eommonicatioos,  and  especially  of  prMti- 
cal  operations  and  renults,  we  have  never  refused 
a  place  to  so  much  aa  a  single  arlicle  of  that  cha- 
racter, presenting  facts  derived  from  practice  and 
experience.  If  then,  any  particular  branch  of  hus- 
bandry is  not  sufficiently  treated  of,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  failure  of  those  who  possess  some 
information  thereon  and  desire  to  obtain  more,  to 
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present  their  separate  contribution*— the  accumu- 
lattoD  of  all  which  would  at  once  Aimleh  a  rich 
fund,  and  which,  by  inducinf^  rurth«'r  experiments 
and  continued  communicaiion,  would  grow  more 
Iruiirul  and  profitable  with  the  progrese  of  the 
wortc.  Thus  if  the  meoibers  of  any  one  itiierest 
only  were  so  to  avail  themselves  or  the  raeilities 
ofiered  to  all  by  the  Farmers'  Ratter,  it  would, 
thereby  be  made  more  peculiariy  their  oum  publi- 
cation; and,  by  embracing  other  subjects,  would 
be  even  more  valuable  lor  that  particular  interest, 
than  irall  other  agricultural  subjects  were  jealous- 
ly excluded.  Thus  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
members  of  any  particular  branch  of  agrieultumi 
pursuits,  whether  the  Farmers'  He^isler  shall  be- 
come, in  effect,  their  own  peculiar  organ,  and  a 
perfect  and  rich  source  of  iDformaiion  in  regard  to 
all  that  they  moat  need  to  be  instructed  upon. 
And  if  the  members  of  not  only  one,  but  of  all  the 
diflerent  branches  of  agriculiural  practice,  were  to 
do  the  same,  there  would  be  room  for  all  in  our 
broad  pages,  and  each  would  be  amply  served  and 
provided  for,  without  lessening  the  ftillest  needed 
supply  to  all  others.  The  corn,  wheat  and  oat 
culture — tobacco  culture — the  new  marling  and 
clover  husbandry — cattle,  meadows  and  grazing — 
the  great  cotton  culture  of  the  south— rice  culture 
•~sogarealture— and  each  of  all  other  departments 
woald  faave  ample  scope,  and  receive  as  much  at- 
tention, as  if  each  one  were  the  sole  subject  of  con- 
idderation. 

But  if  our  view  in  this  respect  be  deemed  wrong, 
and  the  opposite,  against  which  we  have  been 
contending,  altogether  correct,  let  us  see  to  what 
result  the  latter  will  necessarily  lead.  If,  as  con- 
veyed by  the  objections  above  stated,  a  particular 
agriciiliura]  region  eannot  be  properly  served  by 
any  joumed  onlesB  it  be  published  in,  and  exclu- 
sively belong  to  that  region— then  every  such  se- 
parate region  or  agricultural  interest,  should  have 
its  own  separate  and  exclusive  publication ;  or 
otherwise,  that  any  other  publication  will  much 
less  ably  and  efliciently  serve  as  an  oif^n  of  com- 
munication and  Instraetion,  Upon  this  groand, 
there  would  be  at  least  four  separate  agricultural 
publications  (perhaps  five  or  six)  required  for 
Virginia  alone,  which  has  not  yet  given  support 
to  one— and  ten  or  twelve  would  be  needed  for 
the  stales  between  the  Potomac  and  the  southern 
limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Now  if  so  many 
papers  were  but  to  divide  amongst  them  the  present 
■upport,  pecuniary  and  literary,  given  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  publications,  all  of  them  would 
soon  starve,  and  die,  for  want  of  sufBcient  aliment 
of  both  kinds.  And  even  if  continuing  to  live, 
and  operate,  each  one,  if  aided  only  by  its  own 
ngton,  would  be  ao  meager  and  uointereating, 


that  its  lingering  existence  would  be  of  little  bene* 
fit  to  the  public,  or  profit  to  its  eonduetor. 

ijhould  BO  desiraUe  and  valuable  a  result  ever 
be  produced  in  the  southern  stales  as  that  the 
subscribers,  readers,  and  writers  for  a^culioral 
journals  should  be  increased  ten  or  twenty  (old, 
then  there  will  be  advantage  in  increasing  greatly 
the  number  of  such  publications.  But  oniil  ihit 
most  beneficial  state  of  things  be  aomewbat  ap- 
proached, or  appear  in  distant  prospect,  it  will  be 
far  bei:er  from  the  iDtereot  of  all  parties  concern- 
ed, the  payers  forand  readers,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lishers and  sellers  of  publications,  and  certainly 
belter  for  the  great  object  of  collecting  and  difiiit- 
ing  agricultural  knowledge,  that  two  or  three 
journals  shall  be  aupported  wdl,  and  toppfied 
abundantly  with  matter,  than  that  d  dozen  dmld 
linger  on  upon  barely  enough  snstenaDce  to  ears 
I  hero  from  extioction. 


SRETCBBB  pV  WBSTERIT  RKW  TOU. 

To  tins  Editor  of  Uw  Fumm*  Beglatar. 

OrtaiMd,  Cbyugo  Cb.,  10  mo,  12, 1840. 

We  have  had  no  frost  here  yet,  though  there 
has  been  a  Utile  at  Rochester;  and.  I  understand 
fl  eevere  one  further  west  of  the  Genesee  river. 
This  result,  however,  is  to  be  considered  merely 
incidental,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  the  western 
part  of  the  slate  is  more  subject  to  early  autum- 
nal frosts  than  lands  near  the  Cayui^a  lake,  A 
cold  column  of  the  atmosphere,  perhaps,  fell  on 
that  part,  imbibing  the  warmth  of  the  earth,  end 
reducing  the  temperature ;  or  they  mny  have  bad 
a  clear  sky  with  great  radiation,  while  we  were 
curtained  in  with  clouds ;  or  a  breeze  may  have 
prevailed  here,  rolling  down  on  the  surface  Ihs 
warmer  air  from  above,  end  counteracting  by  nich 
mixture  the  eflects  of  radiation. 

Thfl  heath  clingstone  is  now  ripening;  and  as 
the  evening  is  cool,  and  some  danger  from  frost, 
we  have  been  taking  in  a  part  by  way  of  precau- 
tion. The  southern*  character  of  the  peach  is  in- 
dicated bv  its  extreme  sensibility  to  frost ;  and  also 
by  its  deficiency  of  flavor  when  it  ripena  in  a  cool 
atmosphere. 

1  mo.  2, 1841. 

The  preceding  paragrapha  were  written  so  roe 
months  ago ;  but  a  seriea  of  unexpected  events 
rendered  it  inconvenient  to  pursue  the  cheinof 
thought  that' presented  at  that  time;  and  I  now 
resume  it  in  the  hope  that  some  account  of  oor 
district  wilt  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  naden  of 
the  '  Farmers'  Register.' 

The  prindpal  delbet  of  our  climate  ia  exoeiriva 


*  It  appears  from  Bo3^e*s  lUastratfoM  that  •'tbs 
peach  grows  wild  in  di^rcntparts  of  the  Hinwlsyas,'* 
and  that  evta  anoOurtpeeui  of  iU»  totind  in  tbatr^oa; 
but  I  lisve  seen  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  it  is 
a  native  of  Penia.  as  its  specific  name  {J.  jmtkB} 
would  imply.  Hiis  mav  ssrvis  to  wplaia-lfas  mMrit- 
abls  cireuBSfauics  that  us  nsaeh  is  net  msaHeasd  ia 
theBIMe. 
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moMtare,  with  that  deprenion  or  temperature  that 
■0  olteo  BccompaDiea  abowery  weather.  Droughts, 
iodeed,  sometimea  occur ;  but  iteoerally  our  driest 
rammera  are  the  most  productive.  Tbis  reault  in 
graat  part,  however,  bod  beeo  aacribed  to  the  libe* 
ral  wppiv  of  lime  io  our  nil— oot  the  carbooaie, 
M  we  miKllt  have  called  ir,  If  the  '  £s8ay  oo  CaJ- 
eareooe  Maourea'  had  not  taught  us  better. 

Bat  an  extract  from  'Davy's  Agricultural 
Chemiatry*  may  render  my  meaning  plainer: 
*'The  aandatone  and  limestone  hills  in  Derby- 
shire and  North  Walea  may  be  easily  distinguished 
at  a  diatatux  in  aunimer  by  the  ditferent  lints  ol' 
vegetation.  The  gmsa  on  the  sandstone  hills 
iMtaally  appears  brown  and  burnt  vp  ;  that  on  the 
ItsMtlons  billa,  flowiahing  ami  green." 

Our  state  geologists  have  coiMdered  this  dia- 
trictas  belonging  to  the  transition  class ;  and  the 
rock  that  occurs  m  place  in  this  vtcintiy  is  Profea- 
aor  H.  D.  Rogers*  Formation  VIII.,  which  extends 
so  widely  over  the  United  States.  It  is  in  thia 
lock  that  ail  our  parallet  lakes,  from  the  Otisco  to 
lake  Erie,  are  aituated. 

When  disintegrated  it  forma  rather  an  inferior 
soil ;  but  the  soil  and  aubsoii  of  this  neighborhood 
have  been  swept  fh>m  the  limestone  formation 
that  crops  out  to  the  north  -of  us ;  and  thiw  the 
land  baa  been  ready  limed  to  oar  hands  by  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  In  many  places,  however,  ail- 
ditibn  would  be  found  useful  and  profitable  lor  the 
farmer. 

This  ooft  and  crumbling  slate  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  and  irregularly  channeled  previous  to 
the  deposiuon  of  the  diluvial  formation.  This  is 
evident  from  the  wells  which  are  dug.  The  slate 
itself,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  otwerve,  yields 
DO  wattr;  and  all  that  the  wells  receive,  is  collected 
above  the  solid  rock.  In  some  places,  the  rock  is 
near  to  tbe  surface ;  and  the  only  advantage  or 
cutting  into  It  is  to  make  a  reservoir.  In  other 
places  it  is  at  unknown  depths,  covered  up  by  di- 
luvium; and  then  a  permanent  supply  of  water 
may  be  obtained.  Two  wells  within  half  a  mile 
of  this  spot,  are  nearly  filty  feet  deep,  witlioui 
touching  tbe  rock,  and  the  water  is  abundant. 

Oa  account  of  the  smoothness  of  the  surface, 
as  well  as  the  impenetrable  nature  of  this  rock  to 
wafer,  very  few  springs  break  forth  in  tbis  oeigh- 
borfaond  i  «od  tbe  prospecL  of  forming  Artesian 
wells  is  decidedly  unfavorable. 

The  auiftee  of  the  country  in  general  is  so 
smooth  that  travellers  in  passing  from  the  village 
oT Aurora,  mstward  four  miles,  to  Poplar  ridge, 
an  seldom  aware  of  (he  height  they  have  gained. 
One  geotleman  thought  the  land  was  too  level  to 
be  safubrious,  and  estimated  the  elevation  of  that 
ridge  above  the  lake  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet ;  yet  it  is  known  to  be  six  hundred  and 
seventy  by  an  actual  admeasurameot  made  at  my 
request. 

The  general  dip  of  the  rocky  strata  is  to  the 
sooUi.  In  the  disturbances  which  happened  when 
the  banns  of  our  lakes  were  cleared  out,  the  slate, 
rrom  its  softness,  suffered  much  more  than  tbe 
linestooe,  so  that  the  latter  rock  appears  to  have 
regulated  the  depth  of  those  basins,  and  now  un- 
derlays ihem.  The  lower  end  of  the  Cayuga 
lak*  extends  about  six  milea  through  a  limeotone 
district,  in  which  tbe  water  is  prorably  not  more 
than  thirty  (est  deep.  The  comparative  ahallow- 
neso  oT  Lake  Erie  is  also  ascribed  to  tbe  sattie 
Vol-  IX.-«t 


limestone  formation,  but  Lake  Ontario  was  form- 
ed in  the  red  shale  that  underiays  the  limestone. 

In  Bailing  up  the  Cayuga  fake,  however,  as 
soon  as  we  pass  the  limestone,  and  the  slate  ap- 
pears on  the  shore,  it  deepens  rapidly,  so  that  the 
eye  in  calm  sunshine  is  no  longer  able  to  discern 
the  bottom.  Opposite  to  Aurora,  the  greatest 
depth  was  found  to  be  two  hundrftd  and  eighty- 
two  feet  J  bnt  I  -have  no  doubt  of  its  being  much 
deeper  further  up  the  lake.  At  Aurora  the  width 
is  more  than  three  miles. 

It  is  rather  rarely  that  the  lakefVeezea  over  at 
this  plaee^  although  we  have  known  several  in- 
stances of^the  kind — only  once,  however,  when  tha 
ice  was  strong  enough  lor  pftreons  to  pass  over  to 
the  opirasiie  shore.  It  is  well  known  that  shallow 
water  freezes  over  much  sooner  than  deep  water  % 
and  this  remark  applies  to  all  our  lakes.  The 
shallow  part  of  the  Cayuga  lake  is  frozen  over 
every  winter. 

This  lake  appeara  to  have  once  extended  ten 
miles  further  to  the  north,  of  variable  widih,  en- 
croached on  by  islands,  and  averaging  perhaps 
neariy  two  miles.  This  tract  is  now  one  vast 
bed  of  marl  of  unknown  depth.  A  kind  of  li^sh 
water  snail,  (perhaps  a  Xyianea,)  which  may  now 
inhabit  the  Take,  as  its  shells  are  found  on  tbe 
shore,  continued  to  increase  till  tha  exuvim  ap- 
proached (be  surface  of  the  water,  and  marsh 
planta  began  to  grow.  Other  shells,  however, 
probably  form  a  part  of  this  immense  mass,  which 
might  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  district  with 
marl  for  ages  to  come.  The  posts  which  support 
the  Cayuga  bridge — one  mile  up  the  lake  and  cue 
mile  in  length  across  it,— were  driven  into  this 
depoaite,  which  is  so  pure  that  our  Grdt  settlers 
used  it  for  white  washing. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  are  not  indebted  to 
ihe  rock  that  underlays  us  lor  our  soils,  but  to  tha 
country  north.  The  flood  that  once  swept  over 
this  land,  came  from  that  direction,  and  brought 
in  its  train,  not  only  portions  ofall  the  rocky  strata 
that  crop  out  on  thia  aide  of  Lak^  Ontario,  but 
many  primitive  rocks  from  the  elevated  lands  be-  ' 
yond  its  northern  shore  in  Upper  Canada.  Whe- 
ther they  forded  or  noeigofed  that  water,'  may  be 
a  question  for  the  curious ;  but  no  doubt  can  exist 
of  their  arrival  from  that  quarter.  All  the  whole 
diluvial  formation  was  southward  in  iu  course. 

Most  of  these  stones  or  rocks,  which  ara  scat- 
tered over  all  our  fields,  are  rounded,  though  tfab 
is  in  some  measure  proportional  to  tbe  distances 
they  have  travelled,— those  of  this  district  not 
mora  than  a  furiong  or  so,  south  of  their  old  beds, 
retaining  their  anf^les. 

The  difference  in  the  aize  of  iheae  fragments, 
is  sometimes  very  great.  1  estimated  one  piece 
of  granite  near  Montezuma  at  3000  cubic  feet, 
and  it  appeared  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  sand. 

The  course  ofthia  deluse  wasupan  hiclined  plane, 
riaing  over  the  highest  hills,  and  paasing  into  the 
valley  of  ihe  Susquehanna.  That  river  at  Owe- 
go  is  410  feet  hiijher  than  the  Cayuga  lake ;  and 
f  he  lowest  opening  in  the  hills  between  (hem  is 
594  Teet ;  yet  fragmenla  of  our  rocks  have  passed 
into  Pennsylvania,  though  much  worn  and  re- 
duced in  size.  In  early  times,  the  gravel  along  the 
shores  of  that  river  was  picked  over,  and  lima- 
stone  pebbles  collected  in  sufiiuent  (»iantiiiea  to 
burn  into  lima  for  domestic  parposes.  Thesowere 
not  found,  however,  more  than  twenty  miles  dowa 
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the  river,  ai  if  they  tiad  become  worn  out  by  coo- 
triiioD  on  BO  long  a  journey. 

Some  paria  of  Ihis  dialrict  appear  to  have  luf- 
fered  a  more  violent  diluvial  action  than  other 
parts,  (hough  it  ia  powible  the  evidences  may  be 
more  owing  to  a  greater  quantity  or  loon  maie- 
rialt  in  •ome  places  :  which  would  be.  more  obe- 
dient to  ila  power.  This  latter  suggestion  finds 
some eooatenaoce  io  the  circumstance  ihat  gra- 
vel hills  occur  in  greater  abundance  south  of  Lake 
Oniario,  than  in  any  other  part  of  western  New 
York  ;  and  this  tract  extends  to  the  distance  of 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  shore.  Such  a 
lake  is  the  place  where  we  should  eipeet  loose 
malerials  to  collect* 

The  arrangement  of  these  gravel  hills  presents 
the  most  curious  phenomena.  Their  direction 
varies  Trom  the  true  meridian  in  some  cases  more 
than  twenty  degrees  to  the  west  of  north ;  but 
thoee  which  I  have  examined  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ofMontezumn,  diverge  much  less,  and  vary 
but  little  from  the  present  magnetic  meridian;  of 
course  ihey  are  nearly  parallel ;  and  1  have  not 
/bund  any  two  adjoining  ridges  to  differ  mora  then 
two  degrees.  They  point  to  a  common  cenlra  at 
the  north. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  belief  onderslood  if  I  briefly 
describe  them.  Some  are  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  almost  as  regular  as  an  artiOcial  embank- 
ment, and  broad  enough  Ibr  public  roads,  which 
in  some  instances  have  been  laid  out  along  them ; 
while  others,  indicating  a  more  violent  action,  are 
shorter,  composed  in  part  of  coarser  materials,  in- 
cluding rock?,  and  so  narrow  on  the  lop  as  barely 
to  admit  of  a  foot-paib.  It  seems  evident  that, 
when  they  were  first  Ibrraed,  the  edge  must  have 
been  aa  sharp  as  the  ridge  of  a  rool— as  sharp  as 
loose  materials  eould  be  made  to  stand. 

Some  or  these  ridges  may  be  100  feet  high ; 
en  attitude  Trom  40  to  70  feet  however  would  in- 
clude a  great  number.  They  add  much  (o  the 
picturesoue  beauty  of  the  country ;  but  little  to 
the  comfort  of  the  farmer,  as  Ihey  divide  his  laud 
in  some  places  moat  inconveniently. 

Id  three  or  fout  wells  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
place,  branches  cT  trees  have  been  ibund  at 
depths  of  mon  than  thirty  Teat.  The  wood  is 
•oood,  leaembling  red  cedar,  and  1  have  pre- 
•erved  some  of  iboee  specimens  in  my  cabinet. 

In  the  waters  of  the  Cayuga,  eela  are  nume- 
rous ;  aad  in  autumn  great  quantities  have  been 
taken  in  baskets  when  descending  the  Seneca  ri- 
ver. Only  a  part  however  migrate  at  that  sea- 
son. In  winter,  holes  an  cut  in  (he  ice  which 
covers  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  and  barrels  of 
(hem  have  been  annually  caught  with  spears. 

Ice  ia  mora  rapidly  lormetfon  the  lake  when 
Ihe  water  has  been  chilled  by  deep  snows,  or  a 
long  eontinaanee  of  cold  weather.  Thus  a  se- 
ven night  lowants  the  cloee  of  winter,  produces 
a  nrach  graater  quantity  of  ioa  than  a  night  of 
equal  severity  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 

When  the  thermometer  ia  below  zero,  the  lake 
smokes  like  a  great  caldron ;  and  much  latent 
heal  is  given  off  with  these  exhalations,  softening 
the  air  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  this  way  the 
climate  of  the  lake  country  ia  milder  than  that 
of  say  other  inland  distriei  within  the  same  pa- 
rallels of  latitade  east  of  the  Rocky  Moantains. 
The  mereuiy  at  this  place,  ao  Ar  aa  1  have  been 
able  to  learn,  hw  navar  bean  ae  low  m  it  haa 


been  §omtime$  at  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and 
Vincennes. 

North-eaalers,  always  so  ancomtbriable  and  of- 
ten so  deairuciive  in  the  mariiime  ^rts  of  Ihe 
United  Slates,  are  not  lelt  in  thia  district ;  and  bo 
wind  sets  in  regularly  from  that  quarter  at  any 
time.  I  remember,  indeed,  a  brisk  wind  with 
snow  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  this  was  in  un- 
settled weather,  when  light  breezes  wera  veering 
round  from  Ihe  north  towards  the  east  or  south- 
east ;  and  I  have  no  recollwtion  of  any  simitar 
instance. 

I  have  aaeertained  that  at  times  when  north- 
easters raga  on  the  coast,  we  have  at  this  place  a 
light  steady  breeze,  varying  from  N.  N.  W.  to 
N.  by  E.— more  (j-equently  with  rain  or  mow, 
though  sometimes  with  a  clear  bky.  It  aeems  as 
if  a  portion  of  that  greai  ujuler-cutren t  cema  trp 
the  St,  Lawrence,  and  then  was  deflected  over 
this  favored  land, — for  the  breeze  is  so  gentle 
that  probably  no  person  in  health  would  think  of 
poatponing  on  its  account  a  visit  for  either  buii- 
nesa  or  pleasure. 

Northerly  winds,  as  I  have  already  montipned, 
are  not  nenerally  fair  wealfaer  winds  ]  and  several 
of  our  deepest  snows  have  come  from  that  quar* 
ler.  I  have  seen  showers  from  that  direeiion  for 
two  da3ra  in  suixessioo,  which  It  appeared  wera 
exhensied,  soon  after  passing  into  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  newspaper  printed  at  Williamsport,  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  day  or  two 
after,  noticed  a  continuance  of  the  drought  white 
we  were  saturated. 

When  the  S.  S.  E.  wind  sets  in,  takins;  the  di- 
reeiion of  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  not  untrequeot- 
)y  a  hazy  cloud,  the  thin  edge  of  the  coming  lem- 
peai,  is  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  S.  W.  -just 
rising  above  the  horizon ;  and  Ihim  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  south- south-easter  is  really  a  8. 
W.  wind  deflected  from  its  course.  In  winter  it 
is  the  most  chilling  wind  that  blows,  flowing 
down  from  ihe  mountains  in  the  south;  and 
sometimes  it  is  8  or  10  hours  before  it  becomes 
sensibly  warmer.  If  the  storm  approaches  while 
the  air  is  rold,  we  have  snow ;  but  if  the  wind 
has  lime  to  soflen,  we  have  rain,  or  snow  mehing 
as  it  lalle.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  snow  to  ftti 
from  that  quarter  three  or  four  inches  deep,  follow- 
ed by  a  thaw,  and  succeeded  by  snow  squalls 
from  the  west. 

Sometimes  the  S.  8.  E.  wind  Wows  noderately 
for  several  days,  especially  in  summer  or  the  ear- 
ly  part  of  autumn,  without  rain  ;  but  though  oHen 
warm  and  pleasant,  it  is  considered  the  precursor 
of  a  Biorm  ;  and  no  settled  weather  is  expected. 
In  drought,  however,  whether  of  long  or  short  du- 
ration, the  wind  generally  comes  down  the  lake  in 
the  moroins,  but  in  toe  aHeraoon.  It  is  a  re- 
volution  without  a  eload-— an  unaueeessfiil  move- 
ment in  the  air  to  raise  a  storm- 
Thunder  clouds  eommonty  approach  fnm  the 
S.  W.  but  appear  over  Ihe  highlands  south'of  the 
lake  mora  frequently  than  in  any  other  quarter; 
and  oflen  whpn  we  have  a  clear  sky.  Such  at- 
traction is  well  known  tameteorolosists.  Showers, 
however,  very  seldom  approach  from  the  north- 
west »  and  so  extremely  rare  is  a  thunder-storm 
from  me  east,  that  a  farmer  ctmiidend  one  of  laat 
season  as  "  backing  up." 

I  hara  spdten  o7  tlie  influenee  of  oor  lakea  on 
tha  temperaton,  bat  they  have  other  Mieeta.  In 
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cool  weather,  tba  aiiOMlphere  is  often  loaded 
wiih  eloudi  for  many  daym  in  aucceesion,  evidently 
the  eondeDsed  vapor  Irom  Ihoie  wide  spreading 
waten ;  and  no  much  of  lueh  weaiher  have  we 
io  winter,  thai  icicles  from  our  roofs  are  very  rare 
ol^ifl.  i  doubt,  however,  if  those  canopies  ex- 
tend  much  more  thao  a  hundred  miles  into  the 
couniry.  They  are  ollen  dense  enough  to  "spit 
■now but  rarely,  though  aometimeei  sprinkle  io 
summer. 

Clouda  prevent  the  radiation  of  beat  into  the 
open  aky,  and  lend  (o  equalise  the  temperature 
between  nifcht  and  day.  Indeed,  under  such  a 
covering,  the  night  in  winter  is  ollen  as  pleasant 
as  the  day.  By  exclutiingaunshine,  clouds  also 
preserve  ibe  enow  for  sleighing,  and  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  grass  and  winter  grain,  as  no  heal  ra- 
diaies  through  water  in  any  of  its  forms.  For. 
naeriy  there  were  instances  of  young  hones  sub- 
sisting well  through  ihe  winter  on  Uie  grass  they 
fbund  under  the  snew. 

In  sleighing  time  and  cloudy  weaiher,  the  Ca- : 
yoga  lake  where  unfrozen  is  pictured  on  the  clouds, 
dark,  and  resembling  an  approaching  shower; 
yet  there  it  remains  through  the  day.  A  lurid 
streak  at  a  tower  angle  represents  Ihe  Seneca 
lake.  These  appearances  are  occasioned  by  the 
dark  waters  ruffled  by  the  wind,  reflecting  less 
light  than  the  snow. 

Fogs  arc  extremely  rare  in  this  neighborhood. 
During  a  residence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  I 
have  never  seen  that  vapor  rise  from  the  ground 
bat  once.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  driven  by 
the  wind  from  the  lake;  and  sometimes,  after  a 
lon:^  rain  or  a  thaw,  when  the  air  is  surcharged 
wiih  moialure,  it  is  condensed  by  the  wind  fresh- 
eoini;  up  from  the  westward.  But  I  have  alrea- 
dy nieoded  these  skelchea  beyond  ray  orieinal 
design.  J>.  T. 


BBPOKTiao  axpuirxBSTa  with  ARTiricuz. 

HAVUBBB. 

Prom  th«  Britiab  Ttmm'  Hafaxina. 
la  alt  our  agricultural  publications  now  issuing 
from  the  press  we  see  many  accounis  of  experiments 
made  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  ceruin  sub- 
■tanees  recommended  as  manures  either  for  top- 
dressing  or  ploughing  in.  Some  of  these  accounts 
■re  elaboraiely  and  no  doubt  faithfully  written  j 
and  sometimes  fovorablo,  or,  as  it  may  happen, 
nnlavorftble.  Sometimes,  too,  we  are  told  of  the 
same  material  having  a  contrary  effect  on  land 
of  pieeisely  the  same  character,  etpeeiatly  if  situ- 
ated in  distant  parts  of  Ihe  kingdom.  Now  the 
discrepancies  may  oAen  arise  from  ignorance, 
want  of  consideration  of  the  peculiar  efilBct  or 
action  of  the  material  employed. 

Besides  the  various  substances  which  have 
been  used  llir  manures  from  time  immemorial, 
there  are  others  chiefly  minerals  which  are  brought 
into  use  wiib  various  sqccms.  The  reports  of 
such  trials  are  not  always  anilbrm,  and  defective 
In  so  far  as  the  chancier  of  tba  weather  or  season 
Ibllewiag  the  application  is  omitted  to  be  stated. 
In  my  own  praoiiees  I  have  used  aoot  extensively 
for  lop-dressing  wheat,  and  have  harrowed  and 
railed  it  in ;  but  if  a  dry  spring  and  summer  fill- 
iowad  the  aoot  was  of  no  service.  1  have  used 


chalk  and  lime  as  dressing  for  lishi  gravelly  land  ; 
but  if  a  wet  season  succeeded  KttR)  or  no  immediate 
effect  was  otiservable.  The  same  result  followed 
the  application  of  salt,  on  the  same  description  of 
land  under  the  lilte  circumstancee  of  season.  The 
reason  for  the  non-efficiency  of  these  three  last 
named  substances  was  perfectly  obvious :  all  three 
are  ready  absorbents  of  jrater  from  the  air,.and  in 
a  dry  season  are  eminently  nserol  to  growing 
crops ;  whereas,  in  a  showery  time,  tba,  crops 
need  no  such  assistance. 

Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  at  present 
fashionable  top-dressing ;  and  those  best  acquaint- 
ed with  those  subeianccs  affirm  that  they  are 
oflen  injudiciously  used.  On  wet  tenacious  land 
they  never  can  be  so  efficacious  as  on  dry  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils  ;  nor  in  wet  seasons  so  much  ea 
they  certainly  must  be  in  dry.  If  I  be  not  mista- 
ken in  attributing  to  them  such  efiecis  they  mil 
always  be  considered  asdoubifiil  lertilizers;  be- 
cause they  must  be  used  before  it  can  be  aacer- 
lained,  except  by  conjecture,  what  aort  of  aeason  is 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson  observes  that  "the  agri- 
cultural uses  of  saltpetre  have  not  been  examined 
so  carefully  or  generally  as  ihey  ought  to  have 
been  j"  and  6.  Kimberly,  Esq.  ot  TroUworth, 
"  regrets  that  it  has  been  basiily  adopted  without 
references  in  many  cases  to  season,  soil,  or  quan- 
tity, and  as  a  lew  fortunate  exnerimenis  nave 
started  into  a  lashion  the  use  of  those  articles,  so 
one  or  two  unseasonable  or  improper  applications 
have  at  once  condemned  them  to  neglect  and 
oblivion." 

Such  reports  show  decidedly  how  necessary 
it  is  .to  know  correctly  the  eflects  of  those  ariificiBl 
manurra  ;  whether  as  the  food  of  plants  or  improv- 
ers of  the  staple ;  whether  as  exciters  of  vegetation 
or  solvents  of  nutritive  matters  already  in  the  soil } 
and  also  under  what  circumstances  of  weather 
or  season  they  are  roost  active  or  altogether 
neutral.  These  are  questions  for  the  agriculturaj 
chemist  to  pnweeute;  so  that  no  Ikrmer  need 
work  on  this  twilight  or  be  in  doubt  concerning  the 
direct  eflects  of  any  manure  which  comes  recom- 
mended  from  competent  authorities. 

And  in  all  future  reports  of  experiments  made 
with  any  of  those  uncommon  articles  of  manure, 
the  reporter  should  not  omit  to  stale  what  kind  of 
weather  has  prevailed  during  the  experiments ; 
for  the  effects,  espcHnally  of  saline  substances,  ere 
very  much  determined  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 

J.  Mai  IT. 

[Our  respected  correspondent  is  right.  Much 
of  the  success  or  otherwise  of  these  and  many 
other  manures  we  could  name  must  depend  on 
peculiar  circumstances  of  soil  and  season.  We 
have  heard  saltpetre  abused  one  year  and  highly 
extolled  in  the  other ;  although  tried  on  the  sama 
soil,  (he  same  description  of  crop,  and  by  the  same 
person. — Ed.] 


UAt  BBBO  AMOBO  eOBV. 

rnm  tha  Naw  Englaiid  Paimr. 

We  saw  an  article  in  one  of  the  souihem  paper* 
a  few  weeks  since,  mentioning  that  some  one,  we 
think  in  the  middle  states,  had  sown  clover  seed 
among  hia  com;  and  ilie  inquiiy  waa  added, 
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"  whether 'any  one  at  the  north  or  east  had  tried 
hi"  In  reply,  we  would  inlbrm  ihe  inquirer  that 
Hon.  Wm.  Clark,  ol  Northainplon,  Mass.,  has 
for  many  years  been  accuBtomed  to  lay  down  his 
light  landa  to  graas  in  this  way.  His  communica- 
liouB  upon  the  subject  led  to  the  trial  of  this  pro- 
cess upon  the  farm  where  we  have  earned  our 
bread.  And  we  are  disposed  to  recotnmend  a 
trial  of  this  method.  Our  belief,  Ibunded  upon 
the  obMrmtioD  orretulu  in  four  diflerent  seaiODS, 
is  that  the  seed  will  be  leu  hlrelyto  fail  in  this 
way  than  when  sowed  among  grain ;  that  the 
first  crop  is  much  more  free  from  weeds ;  is  en- 
tirely free  from  dead  grain  stalks ;  is  easier  to 
mow  ;  ia  eqnally  abundant ;  and  better  in  quality. 
We  think  also  that  graes  lay  thus  made  holds 
out  better  than  others.  By  this  process  the  young 
grasses  areexempied  from  the  baneful  infiuencea 
of  the  overshadowing  grains,  and  from  Ihe  wither- 
ing heat  to  which  ihey  are  exposed  when  the 
g^ins  are  removed.  They  are  saved  from. the 
•tiniiDg  to  which  tfaey  are  usually  subjected, 

7%c  ;>roee89.— Spread  all  the  manure;  make 
nohiU;  and  at  the  last  time  of  hoeing,  cay  the 
middle  of  July,  sow  the  grass  seed  among  the 
corn  ;  pass  through  with  the  horse-harrow  or  cul- 
tivator, (simple  harrow  teeth  are  liest,)  then  hoe, 
making  all  smooth,  and  the  work  is  done.  At 
the  proper  time  cut  the  corn  as  near  the  ground  as 
can  coDvenienily  be  done.  Should  the  grass  do 
well,  the  stuba  would  probably  soften  so  much 
as  to  otter  very  liule  obstruction  to  the  scythe. 
But  if  one  be  fearful  that  it  might  be  otherwise, 
he  may  take,  as  our  custom,  an  old  adze  or  a 
strong  and  heavy  hoe,  and  go  over  the  field  while 
the  ground  is  frozen  and  by  a  single  blow  at  each 
hill  pare  ail  smooth.  Ad  acre  may  be  gone  over 
by  an  active  boy  in  three  or  four  hours.  Alter 
the  I'rost  is  out,  let  the  ground  be  rolled.  In  the 
eariy  part  of  the  season,  appearances  will  be  uo- 

Sromisiog  for  a  crop ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
une  it  will  come  torward  rapidly,  and  about  the 
10th  or  16ih  of  July  will  be  fit  Ip  cut.  Land,  we 
suppose,  can  be  laid  down  as  smooth  in  Ihia  way 
«•  any  other;  though  we  have  not  heretofore 
been  very  particular  in  this  respect,  and  our 
grounds,  though  even  enough  to  work  upon  with- 
out inconvenience,  are  noimadtt  quite  aa level 
as  when  a  grain  crop  is  put  on. 

The  last  season  we  look  up  grass  land  in  the 
spring ;  planted  to  corn,  and  in  July  seeded  down 
to  crass. 

We  do  not  advise  any  beginners  to  make  ex- 
tensive experiments,  but  we  do  think  it  will  be 
round  good  husbandry  to  adopt  thia  proceas  to  a 
•onaiderable  extent  on  many  (anna. 


SBBTB  rOM  CATTLV. 

From  s  Woum  fspcr. 
As  experience,  and  not  apoculation,  ia  what  far- 
mera  need,  I  will  give  my  observatiooa  in  feeding 
beets  to  my  cows  during  the  two  past  winters. 
In  1838,  I  put  up  about  800  bushels  of  mangel 
wurtzel  beatf,  100  bushels  of  turnips,  and  aoma 
potatoes,  ibr  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  feed- 
ing my  cattle  throueh  the  winter.  I  knew  nothing 
but  what  1  learned  from  books,  aa  1  was  acquaint- 
ed with  no  farmere,  (nor  sm  1  yet)  who  led  with 


roots.  At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
feed  them,  whether  in  a  raw  state  or  cooked,  but 
having  determined  to  try  both  plana  I  commenced 
the  work,  and  each  did  well.  Young  aoimala  are 
peculiarly  fond  of  the  raw  beets,  and  thrive  aslo- 
niahingly  on  them  ;  but  for  cowa  that  give  milk, 
they  are  better  boiled,  particulariy  if  a  steamer 
can  be  used  in  the  process.  Though  milk  eowa 
should  have  raw  beats  once  in  every  two  or  three 
days  if  grass  cannot  be  had. 

i'he  lurnipe  and  potatoes  were  given  precisely 
as  the  beets ;  but  I  could  not  determine  that  either 
had  ihe  prelerence  over  the  other,  as  the  cows 
gave  about  the  aame  quantity  of  milk,  and  their 
condition  did  not  seem  changed  by  either.  In 
feeding  the  same  animal  with  beets,  it  was  easily 
told  that  one-third  lees  than  of  the  turnips  or  po- 
tetoea  would  make  them  give  the  same  quantity 
of  milk,  of  better  quality,  and  '  they  ehowed  better 
keep. — The  beets  made  Ihe  milk  better,  the  butter 
heller,  and  the  cowa  look  much  better.  On  one 
half  bnahel  of  beeta  per  day  to  each  cow,  without 
straw,  and  a  little  meal  or  bran  mixed  in,  they 
continued  in  good  condition  through  the  winter, 
gave  as  much  milk  as  in  the  eummer,  and  the 
butler  was  lull  as  good  aa  in  May.  My  expe- 
rience during  the  pabt  winter  (1839 — 40)  while  I 
fed  on  roota,  only  confirmed  my  Ibnner  conclu- 
sions. 


CABBAGB  AS  roOD  FOB  B009. 

From  Uie  Fannen'  CftUneL 

A  gentleman  remarked,  in  our  hearing,  a  few 
days  since,  that  cabbage  was  a  valuable  food  for 
hogs.  The  idea  was  new  to  us,  and  we  inquired 
the  manner  of  feeding.  In  reply,  he  gave  the 
following  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  the  last 
I  summer.  Having  a  fine  patch  of  plants,  and 
observing  the  bottom  leaves  beginning  to  decay, 
hedirecied  hia  farmer  to  procure  a  water-tight 
cask,  and  gather  a  bushel  of  the  lower  leaves 
from  the  cabbage  plania  and  depoaite  them  bi  the 
barrel,  with  a  handliil  o(  aalt,  and  one  quart  of 
corn  meal.  On  thia  was  poured  the  contents  of 
the  kitchen  awitl  pail,  and  the  whole  was  auflered 
to  stand  undisturbed  Ibr  twenty-four  houre,  when 
the  process  was  repeated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  salt— and  so  every  day  until  the  cask  was 
filled  with  a  mass  of  wilted  leaves,  about  six 
quarts  of  meal,  potato  peelings,  crumba  of  breed, 
etc.,  from  Ihe  kitchen ;  all  in  a  stale  of  partial  far- 
mentation.  He  now  commenced  feeding  ii  to  the 
hoffB,  and  they  eat  with  greedineaa,  leaving  other 
fbc^  Ibr  tliia.  They  were  evidently  ae  fond  of  thia 
kind  of  mush,  as  ever  "Mynheer"  was  of  sour- 
krout. 

While  the  hogs  were  eonauming  the  contents 
of  ihe  first  barrel,  a  second  was  in  course  of  being 
filled,  and  so  alternately,  till  the  stock  of  leaves 
waa  exhausted. 

This  gentleman  gave  his  opinion,  that  he  could 
not  have  prepared  any  other  kind  of  food  for  his 
hogs,  at  double  the  expetwe,  that  would  have 
prmluced  results  so  decidedly  benefioiel.  An  in- 
crease of  appetite,  improvement  in  their  general 
appearance,  and  better  heart,  waa  the  result  of 
this  method.  The  cabbage,  he  thinks,  were 
graatly  improved  by  plucking  the  reduutont  lb- 
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Jiue;  and  he  ioiends  to  plant  a  larm  patch  oT 
esbbaicea,  the  coining  Reaton,  more  Tulty  to  teat 
the  advantages  of  thia  kind  of  Teed  lor  hogv.  We 
invite  faim,  and  others  who  tnay  "  experiment"  in 
the  bunnesa,  to  give  im  the  renili  for  publication. 


BHOt.UH  atlNH  AHD  HXRIEia. 

Fmm  lb«  EngUrii  comapondKQl  (rf  Uia  N.  T.  Amerieaa. 
HtwcaatU-vpon-Ti/nt,  jfugtut,  184U. 

That  man  muat  be  insane  who  should  write  a 
letter  at  Newcaaile-upon-Tyne,  about  any  rhing 
but  coal.  He  baa  but  one  idea— coal !  One  thing 
filla  hia  vision — coul !  Coal  ia  the  atandard  of  va- 
lue, and  coal  dust  ibe  circulating  medium.  The 
houare  are  built  of  coal.  The  sireeis  are  paved 
with  eoel.  The  inhabttants  live  on  coal.  The 
ehildren  look  as  ir  they  were  made  of  coal,  and 
even  the  white  clouds  are  black  I 

What  a  wooderli:]  region  is  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland ahirea?  The  whole  country  ia  un- 
dennined.  Buildinga  are  erected  700  and  800  feet 
betow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  alreets  and 
railways  running  for  miles  in  all  directions,  are 
daily  traversed  oy  thousands  of  human  beings. 
Newcastle,  with  its  population  of  60,000,  stands 
on  the  anut  of  a  subterranean  city.  Some  ol 
itshousea  have  sunken  their  Toundaiions  in  con- 
•eqoence  of  the  yielding  of  the  ground  beneath. 
The  JUvei'  Tjrne,  as  hrgfi  aa  the  l^mos  at 
London,  floats  its  commerce  over  these  vast  ca- 
verns; while  a!  Sunderland  and  other  places  on 
the  coast,  the  ocean  rolls  its  waves  over  the  heads 
of  the  minera.  The  chief  wealth  of  Ourbaro 
and  Northumberland  liea  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  where  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
faabiianta  pass  half  their  time.  The  coal-pits 
open  their  black  mouths  on  every  bill  and  io  every 
valley.  They  may  be  distinguished  far  off  by 
the  towering  engioerv  erected  over  them  employ- 
ed in  raiaine  the  coal  and  water  rram  the  depths 
below,  and  the  i^laa  of  the  former  irtiich  lie 
around  in  fatlloeks  waiting  to  be  transported  to 
market.  The  country  is  Tined  with  railways — 
more  abaodant  than  hedgerows — used  in  "car- 
tying  coals  to  Newcastle."  At  every  half  mite, 
yea  meet  with  the  little  villages  of  the  pitmen 
(as  the  laborers  ere  called.)  The  snug  brick  cot- 
tages are  arranged  with  regularity  and  taste — 
each  having  its  petU  grass,  plat  in  front,  usually 
decked  with  flowers,  and  its  vegetable  garden  and 
'  fioit  trees  io  the  rear.  What  a  contrast  between 
theaa  amiling  though  bumble  abodes,  and  Ibe  dis- 
ntS  eavenw  where  ibe  villagara  speDd  nearly  their 
whole  conaekraa  eziiteiice ! 

GieM  labor  and  expense  attends  the  sinking  of 
tbeahaftoTaeoal  mine.  The  exact  location  of 
the  strata  most  be  aaeertained  by  boring  before  the 
exeavatioo  commences.  This  determined,  you 
know  not  what  obstacles  you  may  encounter  from 
veins  of  roeks  or  streams  of  water  in  your  descent 
And,  then,  the  destruction  of  human  lile  almost 
invariably  in  these  perilous  enterprises !  the  gigan- 
tic aatoie  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
ihat  Ibe  ahaAa  are  generally  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
000  or  700  feet,  and  sometimca  to  1900 1 
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TWO  OOOD  FABMBRB. 

rroro  llio  New  GencMfl  Farmer. 
Not  too  good  farmera — for  thobe  that  are  merely 
good,  are  almost  as  rare  as  white  blackbirds. 
When  we  aay  "good,"  we  do  not  m^an  what  ia  . 
commouly  understood,— industrious,  money-ma- 
king men,— but  who  perhaps  apply  a  large  p«iion 
of  their  labor  to  very  bad  advantage ;  but  those 
whose  whole  course,  in  nil  iia  departmenis,  is 
such  as  accurate  and  repealed  expflrimenrs  have 
proved  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate ;  which 
hot  only  aflords  the  greatest  pnifit  each  year,  but 
ia  constantly  improving  instead  of  exhausting  the 
land. 

These  two  specimens  ere  given  in  the  late 
report  of  the  Farm  committee  of  the  Hartford 
County  Agricultural  Society,  published  in  ihe 
New  England  Farmer.  The  first  is  that  of  John 
B.  Davis,  of  Derby,  whose  farm  consists  of 
seventy-five  acres,  and  from  which  the  following 
very  respectable  average  annual  receipts  are 
derived. 

Apples  and  Cider,      -  $600 

Hay,  900 

Potatoes,    .....  100 

Pork,   80 

Sheep,  -  7ff 
Grain,  .....  75 
W06I,   25 

Two  men  labor  on  (he  farm  the  year  through, 
with  occasional  adiUtional  help,  but  no  precUs 
account  of  (he  amount  expended  was  rendered. 

It  will  be  seen  (hat  the  orchard  is  the  moat  pro. 
Stable,  the  trees  being  kept  in  the  fineat  condition, 
to  which  frequent  tillage  doubtless  contributes. 
J^ioe  hundred  dollar$  wera  received  last  year 
(1839)  for  winter  (^/m  of  the  choicest  varieties, 
and  forty  dollars  lor  cider  sold,  besides  thirty  bar- 
rels kept  [for  what  purpose  7]  and  apples  fed  to 
bogs,  cattle,  and  horse.  All  the  farm,  except 
the  woodland,  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough, 
although  hay  is  the  chief  object  aimed  at  in  cul- 
tivation. Only  small  portions  of  the  land  ara 
tilled,  on  which  the  cultivated  graeaea  have  be- 
come less  luxuriant.  The  routine  of  crops  adopt- 
ed is,  Isi,  corn  on  sward  with  manure  ;  2d,  pota- 
toes with  manure  (sometimes  tbilowed  by  tur- 
nips ;)  3d^  lye  or  oals  or  gresa  aeed.  For  the 
com,  (which  is  Outton  and  white  flint,)  twenty 
double  loads  of  manure  are  spread  on  the  grass 
before  ploughing,  and  afterwards  holes  dug  at 
each  bill  in  which  a  small  handful  of  plaster  and 
ashes  is  dropped  and  mixed  with  the  soil  at  j^ant- 
ing.  The  average  crop  Is  seventy  bushela  an 
acre.  The  potatoes  are  planted  with  equal  ma- 
nuring,  and  yield  two  hundred  bushels.  The  rye 
yields  twenty-five,  and  the  oats  seventy  busbets, 
two  and  a  half  bushela  of  the  latter  being  sown  to 
the  acre,  which  is  ploughed  in,  harrowed,  and  the 
grass  seed  covered  with  a  bush. 

About  twenty  acres  are  kept  in  meadow,  which 
wntinue  in  grass  from  six  to  eight  years,  and  the 
average  crop  la  estimated  at  two  and  a  hall  tma 
to  the  acre. 

Of  manure,  seventy.five  loads  are  madeyeariy, 
and  fifly  purchased ;  one  ton  of  plaster,  hali  a  ton 
of  shell  lime,  (which  k  added,  as  indispensBble, 
to  the  compost,)  and  fifty  bwbels  ol'  ashei  are 
also  need. 
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The  stock  consiit*  or  two  yoke  of  oxen,  tno 
milch  C01V8,  seven  hogs,  thirty-five  fiakewell 
•he^p,  and  one  horee. 

The  other  farm  is  that  of  Wm.  K.  Tomivend, 
or  Edst  Haven,  on  New  Haven  harbor,  and  con- 
sistfl  of  43  ncrea  of  salt  grass,  and  118  acres  of 
uptund.  The  reporter  this  (arm,  by  the  coromii- 
tee,  we  have  read  with  ureal  satisfHCtion,  and, 
did  our  limits  adroit,  we  should  lie  glad  to  give  it 
entire.  Such  a  report,  mere  matters  of  fact 
fltaiement  as  it  is,  is  more  calculated  to  inspire  a 
lasie  for  fdrming,  than  ail  the  fine  declamation 
and  eloquent  reasoning  we  ever  heanl  or  read. 
As  it  is,  wo  must  content  ourselves  with  a  state- 
ment of  some  or  the  most  interesting  ructs. 

The  buildings  are  arranged  with  a  strict  regard 
to  convenience,  being  erected  **  aHer  approved 
models,  and  they  show  conclusively  that' much 
labor  may  be  saved  b^  judicious  arransements, 
with  but  trifling  addiiional  expense.  For  each 
implement  of  husbandry,  a  special  and  conveaienl 
place  of  deposite  is  also  provided."  The  fences 
throughout  are  good.  The  soil  is  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam,  naturally  light  and  thin,  and  left  in 
wretched  condiiion  by  its  iormer  occupant.  Suc- 
cessive portions  have  been  reclaimed  from  this 
condition,  by  careful  and  thorough  tillage,  collect- 
ing the  stones  into  strong  and  durable  fences,  and 
Applying  a  heavy  coaling  or  manure.  With  the 
eiception  of  two  fit>lds,  which  have  not  thus  been 
reached  in  the  regular  order,  the  farm  has  been 
ffreatly  improved.  "Aller  such  improvement, 
however,"  say  the  committee,  "  these  lands  are 
not,  as  is  too  oDen  the  case,  again  reduced  to  their 
Ibrmer  condition,  or  rendered  still  less  productive, 

injudicioos  and  excessive  cropping*,  without 
any  return  to  the  soil ;  bul  by  such  subsequent 
rarerul  treatment,  as  evety  good  ftirmer  ought 
10  give  hie  land,  they  are  kept  conttaoUy  im- 
proving.*' 

The  corn  crop,  by  measurement,  has  averaged 
■evenly  bushels  the  acre ;  potatoes,  two  hundred 
and  fifty' bushels  ;  rye,  twenty-five  bushels;  oats 
(rarely  raised,)  forty-five  bushels;  and  barley, 
thirty-lwo  bushels.  Great  crops  of  pumpkins  are 
also  obtained,  by  planting  in  large  manured  hills 
ten  leet  apart  each  way,  nz  or  eight  seeds,  ibe  ' 
two  most  vigorous  shoots  being  allowed  lo  remain. 

Three  hundred  double  loads  of  manore  are 
anoually  made  on  the  Tarm,  of  vrhieh  more  than 
filiy  are  from  the  hog-pen.   It  is  alwajrs  applied  i 
Domrroenied,  except  to  mendows  and  root  cropc,  ' 
where  compott  is  used.   Three-lburths  of  a  ton  ' 
of  plaater  are  yearly  spread  upon  the  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  Df>y  bushels  of  shell  lime  ap- 
plied to  the  compost  heap. 

Great  profit  has  been  derived  from  the  breeding 
of  improved  stock,  consistmir  of  Ourham  ca'ttle,  ' 
"Thin  Rind"  hogs,  and  Bakewell  sheej>.  The  i 
use  of  the  revolving  horse-rake  in  securing  hay,  i 
orthe  cutting  box  Ibr  feeding  stock,  and  of  stables  ' 
for  cattle  In  winter,  has  etfecied  a  great  saving. 

Accurate  and  regular  accounts  of  all  operations  ' 
ara  constantly  kept,  from  which  the  rollowtng 
•tatement  is  taken  or  cash  received  the  past  year, 
and  above  tht  consuMpfton     a  larg$fmily : 

Fruit,  1  200 

Vegetables,  -  fiO 
Neal  stock,  .  -  -  -  1,810 
Hogs  and  pigs,  .  -  -  -  C86 
Wool,   90 


Milk,  butter,  and  calves,     .      •>  2,148 

Rent  or  stock,  -  00 

Gross  income  in  1839,  -  -  4,888 
i)educt  cash  paid  for  labor  and  feed 

or  cows,        ...      -  1,452 


Net  income  in  1839,  -  -  -  $2,936 
The  great  profit  thus  secured,  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  the  establishment  or  a  well  digested 
system  uf  farming,  faithrully  and  energetically 
carried  out,  and  from  the  guiding  or  all  the  opera* 
tloDs  by  connanl  and  accurate  accounts. 


HOGS— mods:  or  nKDiNo. 

From  tbe  Dntton  CoHivalor. 
Wm.  Buckminsier,  esq,— Sir:  I  send  you  an 
account  of  some  hogs  I  killed  this  fall,  and  the 
manner  or  keeping,  which  you  can  publish  if  you 
think  deserving  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper. 

I  killed  two  hom,  one  sow,  and  six  pigs,  which 
the  BOW  raised ;  their  weights  wera : 

One  Hog,         631  lbs. 
"     "  566 
"   Soiv,  609 
Six  pigs,  1200 

  making  3900  lbs. 

They  have  eai  250  bushels  com,  at  60e~S]6Q. 

"  «  200  "  vegetables,  80c— 210. 
My  manner  of  reeding  them  was  as  follows  : 
From  the  1st  day  of  September  to  the  1st  day 
orMarch,  their  hFeaklast  was  raw  polatoea,  tbetr 
dinner  raw  turnips,  bens  or  carrots;  their  supper 
one  quart  or  corn  each.  Tbe  1st  day  ot  March 
I  filled  their  trough  wiih  com  and  water,  and 
kepi  it  so  until  the  day  I  killed  tbem.  I  have 
a  warm  place  for  them  to  sleep  in,  and  a  yard 
where  I  make  my  manure,  36  by  30  ft  with  a 
stone  bottom,  and  have  now  in  it,  which  I  have 
made  thie  summer,  125  horse  loads;  I  care  not 
what  the  breed  of  a  bog  is  if  they  will  eat  well, 
and  we  do  our  pan,  and  give  tfiem  plenty  of  com. 
Six  years  ago  I  bought  20  pigs,  and  emd  to  my 
neighbors  all  that  were  saleable,  and  they  told  me 
I  had  better  knock  the  brains  out  of  the  rest  of 
Ibun  ind  save  their  keeping,  but  I  raised  as  larga 
hogs  as  any  of  them  ;  I  kept  the  breed  during  the 
time,  only  shifting  the  sows  twice  in  six  yeaes. 
Last  year  I  killed  3  hogs  weighing  1600  lbs. 

BEHjAUiit  Smith. 
Duxbury,  Sfa.  Dtc.  13,  1840. 

Our  friend  of  Duxbuiy  dors  not  seem  to  thiak 
highly  of  cooking  rood  for  hogs ;  but  many  aeca- 
rate  experiments  have  been  made  whioh  sbov 
the  advantage  of  cooking  it.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  are  exaggerated.  Horses  will  work  quite 
well  on  com,  provided  alirays  they  have  tine 
enough  to  chew  and  digest  it.  It  should  alwaya 
be  given  them  in  the  evening  when  they  have 
time  for  both. 

Hogs  need  a  change  or  food,  and  whole  com 
may  take  its  turn  in  the  change — but  we  must 
think  that  well  cooked  food  is  in  general  Jar  supe- 
rior to  that  which  is  half  cooked.  To  prove  this 
we  have  need  only  lo  compare  heavy  bread  to 
that  which  i«  made  ta  the  hnt  nuDno'. 
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There  ia  a  differeoce  aho  in  breedi  of  animala, 
ID  raganl  to  ihs  quantiiy  of  food  necesnry  lo 
latten  ih«ni.  We  want  email  bonea,  email  head*, 
and  broak  back*,  for  awine.  Do  we  not  tee  that 
aome  men  eat  more  than  twice  as  much  aa  olbera, 
and  yet  are  more  lean  than  ilieyl 

la  improving  the  breeds  of  animala  we  nre 
liable  lo  one  general  error, — we  make  peteorihe 
•elected  alock  nnd  the  animate  are  Boon  overgrown. 
We  gain  nothing  by  rearing  very  large  horees, 
oxen,  eowa,  or  hoge.  Our  maio  object  ihnuld  be 
loiniprove  their  proporiiou.  Ed.  B.  C. 


nan  rnxnutumnr  m  bhbt  ooLTtraB— ma* 

VAGKMCHT  OF  HOOS. 

For  Dm  Panun*  Rcgtoter . 

About  the  middle  orApril  last,  I  wae  preernted, 
by  ihe  editor  oribe  Farmers'  Register,  with  about 
Iwo  iwunde  of  eugar  beoi  seed,  which  had  been 
•eot  him  wiiK  a  number  or  other  leed,  for  gratui- 
loos  distribution,  by  lhat  public-spirited  and  enter- 
priaiflff  individual,  Mr.  James  Konaldson,  ofPhi- 
Mdel|wia.  Being  anzioue,  though  unprepared,  to 
make  a  aitiall  eiperiment  in  root  culture,  I  accept- 
ed Iba  seed,  and  bought  at  the  same  time  two 
poundaoTinangel  wurtzel  seed,  which  I  determin- 
ed alao  to  plant.  The  season  being  well  advanced, 
and  all  the  land  which  had  been  prepared  during 
the  winter  having  been  either  planted  in  corn  or 
Bown  io  oats,  I  deemed  it  entirely  too  late  to 
ploogb  any  grata  or  sward  land  for  roots,  and  was 
at  some  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  seed. 
I  at  last  determined  to  take  a  piece  of  ground 
which  waa  planted  in  multleaulia  the  preceding 
year,  and  which  was  lell  in  a  very  clean  atate. 
Previously  to  the  miiltieaulis  rrop,  this  land,  a  light 
sandy  loam,  would  have  produced  not  more  then 
SS  bushels  of*  corn  to  ihe  acre,  and  aller  lhat  crop 
I  think  much  less,  as  I  conceive  the  muliicaulis  to 
be  a  great  exhauster.  Under  ihese  cireumaiances, 
some  of  my  rrienda  prophesied  that  my  land  was 
entirely  too  thin  lor  roois,  and  that  planted  in  beets 
it  woold  bring  nothing.  I  was,  however,  not  deter- 
red Trom  tbo  trial,  as  I  conceived  it  the  beat  I 
coold  do. 

I  first  ploogiied  the  land  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep.  Spread  over  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  uuler* 
mealed  farm  pen  mwiure,  mixed  with  some  alable 
and  ^Bo  some  hog  pen  manure.  The  manure, 
timgh  I  picked  fbr  the  finest  the  pen  would  yield, 
was  still  ver^ coarse;  and  would  have  been  pro- 
neoneed  entirely  too  much  so  Tor  root  culture.  I 
again  ploughed  to  cover  the  manure  end  laid  off 
my  row*  with  a  marker  three  feet  apart.  The 
laod  was  well  pulverized  bv  the  second  ptough- 
iof,  and  the  manure  well  mcorporated  with  the 
aoil.  Some  or  the  rows  were  rid^  tkelbre  mark- 
ing oS;  bat  in  the  result  I  eannot  peiteive  lhat  the 
ridging  waa  at  dl  beoefielal.  On  the  14ih  orApril 
J  imnted  the  seed,  after  soaking  them  from  twelve 
to  Ibrt^-eigbt  hours.  Those  aoaked  longest  came 
op  quickest  and  best.  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  they 
would  not  be  injured  by  soaking  seventy-two 
hours,  and  would  prefer  ihat  time  to  any  less  lhan 
Ibrty-eigfat.  The  seeds  after  soaking  were  rolled 
in  a  litue  dry  slaked  lime,  merely  to  enable  the 
pbatera  to  handle  them  Biore  readily.  They  were 
Umo  dropped  6y  A<md,  for  1  had  no  drilliog  ma- 


chine, two  to  fbur  Beads  in  the  row,  at  intervalv 
from  six  lo  eight  inehea. 

On  tbe  lOih  of  May  the  beets  began  to  show 
very  prettily  throughout  the  whole  row.  On  tba 
Slst  of  same  month  thinned  to  six  or  eight  inehea 
apart,  and.set  out  in  missing  places,  the  day  being 
rainy.  A  lew  days  afierwurds  the  fiiiii  hoe  weed- 
ing given.  First  day  of  June  the  fir«t  ploughing 
was  given,  and  I  thought  the  beets  promised 
badly.  A  second  weeding  was  given  on  the  23d 
June,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  they  looked  very 
promising.  This  was  all  the  work  given  (hem, 
viz.,  one  ploughing  with  Ihe  common  irawel  boa 
plough,  and  two  boe  weeding*.  I  did  intend 
giving  another  ploughing,  and  the  land  waa  foul 
enough  lo  demand  it,  but  on  attempting  ii  the 
tops  of  the  b'*etB  were  so  flouriahing,  and  at  the 
seme  time  so  brittle,  lhat  the  hone  did  more  da- 
mage by  breaking  them  od  than  I  conceived  be 
did  good.  On  the  lOih  of  August  the  beets  seem- 
ed to  mo  to  have  reached  their  prime,  and  I  com- 
menced boiling  ihem  for  my  hogs.  On  the  abovcr 
land,  and  with  the  above  labor,  (land  and  labor 
both  insufficient  for  a  first  rate  crop  of  corn)  I  have 
made  a  very  pretty  crop  of  beets,  ihe  stand  being 
pretty  good,  and  many  of  the  rooia  weighing 
twelve  pounds.  I  do  not  wish,  in  giving  the  de^ 
tails  of  my  own  trial,  to  be  understood  as  advo- 
cating poor  land  and  little  work  lor  beet  culiura  y 
but  only  to  show  how  easy  and  sure  the  culture  irf 
and  how  very  auccesaful  it  would  be  in  ifood  land 
and  with  good  culture.  On  no  account  would  1 
hereafler  be  without  my  patch  of  beets. 

I  also  soweil  a  pound  or  two  of  carrot  seed,  un^ 
der  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  thff 
same  land,  but  Ihe  return  waa  very  far  inferior  to* 
the  beets.  I  have  no  besiiation  in  saying  that  the' 
beets  yielded  more  food  lor  my  bogs  than  my 
thing  else  I  could  have  put  on  tbe  same  land. 

I  also  for  the  first  time  tried  the  ruta  haga.  Ohor 
patch,  sowed  July  10,  previously  cow-pepnecf^ 
deeply  ploughed  and  heavily  drened  with  ashes 
and  scrapings  from  Ihe  negro  cpiartenr,  did  well. 
The  stand  was  good  and  roots  large.  I  am  satis- 
fied ihey  would  have  done  belter  had  I  sown  ear- 
lier, say  June  28th.  Another  patch  sown  a  very  few 
days  alter  the  first  produceil  nothihg.  A  dry' spelt 
happened  to  come  on  and  the  seed  were  a  k>ng 
lime  vegetating ,  and,  when  they  did  come  up, 
the  young  plants  were  all  destroyed  by  the  fly. 

In  common  with  many  of  my  neighbors  I  am 
trying  lo  throw  off  the  heavy  burthen  of  annual 
tax  which  we  have  been  so  long  paying  lo  our 
western  farmers  for  pork  and  beet',  and  am  now 
attempting  to  raise  my  hose  by  grazing  and  sty- 
feeding.  I  have  an  undoubted  grazing  breed,  and 
the  only  difficulty  I  have  had  is  the  frequent  inju- 
ries done  lo  the  hogs  by  ihe  little  negroes  attend- 
ing them.  My  plan,  or  rather  the  plan  I  aim  at, 
is  to  have  my  pigs  bom  twice  a  year,  viz.,  ibe 
first  litter  about  the  firet  of  Mareh,  and  ibe  second 
about  the  first  oTSeptember.  In  the  latter  ease  my 
object  is  for  auch  growib  to  be  attained  by  the  piga 
before  winter  as  will  enable  them  to  stand  ibe  cold. 
Pigs  of  both  litters  are  killed  the  following  De- 
cember 12  months,  being  respectively  15  and  90 
months  old.  The  pi^  oT  the  fall  fitters  I  find  do 
not  stand  being  kept  m  sties  during  the  fbltowing 
winter.  I  have  constructed  a  small  wood  range 
for  them,  inclosing  a  running  stream  of  water, 
lo  this  lot  they  pasi  the  winter,  being  cenfioed 
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every  Dight  in  warm  and  comfortable  pens  at  ihe 
house  01  my  hog- minder.  All  my  other  hogs, 
viz. :  sowB  an4  store  pigs  of  the  aprings  litters  are 
kept  ia  sties  at  the  farm-yard.  Their  pena  are 
rexularly  littered  and  cleaiml  out  once  a  week. 
I  litter  wtih  ieavei  from  the  woods  when  I  can 
get  ihem  dry,  and  withsiraw,  when  I  eannor. 

As  to  food,  I  aim  at  the  Ibllowing  plan.  As 
soon  as  the  clover  is  eufficienily  sianed  I  turn  all 
my  hogs  in  il.  They  remain  on  tlie  cluver  (ill 
wheal  is  cui.  They  (hen  gleau  Ihe  wheat  and 
oat  Gelds  until  all  the  grain  ia  well  picked  up.  My 
hogs  never  fail  to  improve  very  fa«t  on  the  clo- 
ver end  wheat  fiekls.  By  Ihe  time  the  wheat 
and  oat  Gelde  are  well  gleaned,  elmUins  will  be 
ready  for  ihem.  Cimbllns  will  la«  till  pumpkins 
come  to  hand.  At  the  same  time  that  pumpkins 
are  ready,  beets  may  also  be  boiled  and  will  make 
a  roost  pxcetlent  wash  mixed  with  a  little  bran  or 
hominy.  Wash  made  or  beets,  carrots,  parsnip 
and  ruta-baga,  together  with  a  little  grain,  such 
as  tail-ends  Trum  wheat  and  short  (or  "  reruse") 
corn,  I  look  to  Ibr  carrying  them  up  (o  clover  lime 
again.  Aly  (aliening  ho;b;e  I  feed  liberally  with 
short  corn  for  4  weeks  before  killing,  if  I  have  it, 
and  if  not,  with  good  corn.  This  year  1  have  fat- 
tened 60U0  wt.  of  pork  without  resorting  lo  good 
corn. 

If  (he  above  crude  remarki  induce  a  single  farm- 
er to  make  a  crop  of  roots,  I  shall  be  more  than 
eompenaaled  for  the  short  time  ihey  occupied. 

A  LOWLANDBH. 


HAfrVRBS  AMD  THEIK  APPLICATIOIf. 

FfOmlheBwtOD  Cultivator. 

mesh  of  all  kinds  ii  strong  and  valuable  ma- 
nure—it operates  rapidly  when  buried  in  the  Seld, 
apd  in  the  compost  heap  it  contribute*  more  rich- 
ness than  almost  any  substance  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  using.  All  kinds  of  oil,  foi,  blood 
and  offal  of  aniraala  are  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  none  of  these  should  be  lost.  At  this  season 
of  Ihe  year,  when  farmers  kill  their  hogs  and 
cattle,  this  offal,  &c,  should  all  be  covered  in  the 
compost  heap.  Hogs'  briiiles,  hair,  tanners' 
waste,  and  shavings  may  often  be  collected  in 
great  quantities. 

Fish  were  formerly  used  in  many  places  near 
the  seaeoast  for  raanure^  but  Ihe  pracik»  is  now 
diaeontioued-^woalewivea  were  placed  in  acorn 
or  a  potato  hill,  and  nothing  else  waa  applied.  In 
a  course  of  years  it  was  discovered  that  ibis  ma- 
narlnff  impoverished  the  soil,  and  some  thought  it 
brooinit  a  curso  upon  it  on  account  of  the  misap- 
giraiion  of  what  was  provideolially  intended  for 

The  truth  Is,  a  amat)  mess  of  manure  of  any 
kind  put  in  the  bill  only,  for  the  raising  of  exhaust- 
ing crops,  will  impoverish  all  kinds  of  soil,  for  it 
creates  a  greater  drafl  in  the  roots  where  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  shoots  theon  out  in  search  of  food  in 
places  not  artificially  supplied  with  enriching 
maiter^-a  rank  growth  of  stalk*  in  the  hitl  requir- 
ing men  to  nourish  them  than  a  amall  growth. 
Had  these  fish  been  put  in  the  compost  heap  and 
then  spread  over  the  ground  and  covered,  the 
effect  would  have  been  different. 
.  We  aae  the  powerful  effect  of  matten  of  an 


oily  nature  when  we  witness  the  operation  of 
wool  waste  on  grass  lands.  No  animal  manure, 
or  excrement  of  animals,  is  known  to  behalf  equal 
to  it.  It  is  true  some  animal  manure  ie  usually 
found  in  wool  waste,  but  the  exiraordinary  e&ets 
of  this  manure  must-  be  principally  owing  to  the 
animal  oil  in  the  wool.  Large  quantities  of  this 
matter  may  be  found  at  woollen  and  carpet  facto^ 
ries,  and  farmers  who  can  will  do  well  lo  procure 
iiat  considerable  cost.  It  should  always  be  put 
into  ihe  compost  heapaod  mixed  with  sand  or 
loam  before  it  is  carted  on  to  the  mowing  land. 

Hone  $UAle  manure.— We  rank  this  next  to 
oil,  fat  fiesh  of  different  kinds,  .end  offal.  No 
manure  will  hold  on  longer  than  this,  and  when 
it  is  properly  managed  there  is  no  diOleulty  in 
bringing  it  to  operate  early.  Yet  in  many  places 
horse  manure  is  not  highly  valued.  The  reason 
of  ihu  is  it  is  either  suflered  to  lie  in  a  heap  aod 
to  heat  too  much,  turning  white  like  the  ashes 
of  walnut  wood  after  alt  the  substance  ia  con- 
sumed—or it  is  suffered  to  lie  scattered  abroad 
until  its  goodness  has  nearly  all  evaporated. 

We  have  known  many  farmers  who  were  very 
careful  lo  make  the  most  of  their  hog  manure, 
yet  \hey  would  have  lees  than  two  cart  loads  an- 
nually Ihun  ibe  horse  stable.  When  this  manure 
is  thrown  out  of  the  stable  it  should  be  imme- 
diately mixed  with  aomeibing  that  requires  to  be 
healed.  Peat  much,  soil  of  almost  any  kind  may 
be  used  ;  these  will  keep  the  horse  manure  from 
healing  too  much  and  washing  away.  But  a  iiill 
belttfrmode  is  to  keep  ihe  horse  standing  on  his 
manure.  This  cannot  be  practised  in  large  tavern 
stables,  but  in  most  private  esiablishmenia  there  iti 
no  difHculty  in  it ;  and  both  in  winter  and  summer 
a  horse  may  be  kept  much  more  comfortable  than 
in  any  other  manner. 

The  horse  stable  should  have  no  floor— and 
where  the  ground  will  admit  of  it  the  horse  ahouU 
be  kept  in  the  barn  cellar,  or  where  he  may  be 
partially  under  ground.  Here  he  is  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooUr  in  summer  than  when  he  is 
wholly  above  ground  ;  the  flies  pester  htm  less— 
they  will  not  trouble  him  in  the  least  if  the  stable 
is  darkened,  as  it  may  be — without  a  floor,  be 
stands  on  bis  manure,  well  covered  daily  with 
litter- and  here  his  hoofs  are  never  known  to 
crack,  and  the  horse  never  becomes  lame  on  ac- 
count of  fever  in  hie  feel,  arising  from-  the  dryness 
of  a  floor.  Here  also  the  horee  lies  at  his  ease 
and  reets  hi*  bene*. 

But  thi*  is  not  all— hi*  manure  is  more  than  six 
limes  as  valuable  as  when  be  is  kept  in  the  com- 
mon way,  for  flfleen  k>ads  of  the  best  kind  may  be 
made  each  year  from  a  single  horse.  It  is  very 
fashionable  lo  speak  of  (he  quantity  that  may  be 
made  from  hogs,  but  many  seem  not  to  consider 
how  much  may  be  made  from  other  animals.  In 
this  mode  only  do  we  save  all  the  urine  of  the 
horse ;  and  this  coniribuies  to  keep  the  whole  from 
burning ;  and  while  the  hoise  stands  on  it  there 
is  no  danger  of  losing  ii*  virtue* — we  can  keep  It 
till  we  want  to  use  iL  As  soon  a*  we  overhaul 
this  heap  or  Ihrow  it  oaf|  we  must  watch  it,  nod 
not  let  it  heat  too  much. 
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CALTU  nVNVlWO  WITH  COWS. 

A  writer  in  ihe  Farmera*  Cabioet  Miy»— "  My 
experience  extends  to  manytiuDdred  cases,  (or 
Dpoa  the  bills  of  Scoilaod  it  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice to  permit  ihecalTestoremaiD  with  their  dams 
dorinft  Ihe  sQmmer,  bat  such  are  never  known  or 
expected  to  make  auperior  eowi  Jbr  the  daiiyt  and 
Ibr  this  .reason. 

"  Depend  upon  if,  to  make  a  deep  milker,  the 
bag  must  be  periodKally  distended,  and  those  who 
Mippose  that  to  allow  the  calves  to  remain  with 
their  dame  throu^i  the  summer  would  be  to  the 
injury  of  the  cows,  bave  not  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion without  *  reason  or  evidence.'  Besides,  does 
not  the  writer  in  a  measure  admit  the  possibility 
ot'  the  Rase,  when  he  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
eowe,  under  such  treatment,  mi^t  grow  fat  ?— as 
ihey  assuredly  will— it  is  not  oHen  that  eows, 
when  kept  lo  uie  pail,  are  trouMed  with  ibts  incoa- 
Tsoiaooe.*'  Lothuk.  - 


A  COMPAmUOB  or  THH  DIITUUrT  BBKlBDa 

or  aaioap. 

Fran  the  WeMeni  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
In  the  weslem  stales,  where  land  is,  of  course, 
not  ao  valuable  as  in  the  east,  the  Bakewetl  breed 
of  aheep,  although  of  a  more  tender  consiituiion 
ifaan  the  Southdown  and  Coiswold,  and  of  coarser 
and  niallw  fleece,  may  be  advantageously  kepi 
for  iheir  wool,  Dotwiibstendin^  its  .quality  is  rather 
coaree ;  it  appears,  however,  Irom  alt  the  informa- 
lion  on  ibis  subject,  (the  comparative  value  ofthe 
breeda  of  sheep,)  that  the  Southdown  and  Cots, 
wold,  are  much  hardier,  better  nurses  of  their 
lambs,  and  require  leas  attention  thnnigh  our 
wiflier,  and  will  live  on  shorter  pasture  in  summer. 
The  Merino  end  Saxon  sheep  have  often  loo  much 
the  same  objection  as  the  Bakewell ;  they  are  of 
raifaer  weakly  coostitutiona,  end  not  very  oood  in 
naring  their  lambs.  Some  ol'  the  Soulbdown 
woolia  pretty  fine  and  makes  good  cloth;  the 
■Mitoo  ie,  perhaps,  Mperior  to  all  other  kinds, 
fexceptiog  some  of  the  small  Welsh  breeds,) 
Uieir  consiiiutioos  are  very  vigorous  and  strong, 
and  they  will  make  a  living  in  any  situation.  The 
Cotawold  are  equally  hardy,  but  want  richer  keep 
than  the  Southdown,  their  fiewes  weigh  heavy, 
and  their  quarters  bave  been  known  lo  reach  80 
poonda  in  £nglBod.  Some  of  the  Southdown 
and  Colawold  lambs  have  weifrhed,  at  six  months 
oU,  60  pounds,  and  when  full  grown  240  pounds. 
It  seems,  amongst  many  other  "  hard  cases"  in 
^rteohural  efibrte  Ibr  improvement  among  farm- 
ers^ very  difficult  to  convince  people  uw  be- 
nefit they  derive  from  having  good  stock.  They 
complaHi  loo  much  of  the  first  cost,  without  con- 
aiderhig  that  in  two  or  three  yaam  there  ia  a  &ir 
prospect  of  not  only  aeeing  their  money  back 
aoaio,  but  probably  ten  limes  as  much  more. 
We  do  not  wish  to  Advise  fanners  to  go  beyond 
their  means  on  mneb  uoeertainly,  but  we  do  say, 
thai  twenty  dollars  laid  out  for  the  best  tmed  of 
pigs,  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  sheep, 
or  one  handled  to  two  hoadred  dollars  towards 
improviBs  thaw  ealtle,  will,  with  praper  manage- 
ment naaltttiioa  to  Ihe  sale  of  their  protece, 
pqr  •  handsome  pfofitat  theendof  nfew  years, 
Vol.  IX.— 4 


besides  supplying  saperior  articles  at  cheaper 
keep  (on  aceount  of  the  fatteniog  properties  of  the 
best  breeda)  for  domeslie  use,  and  enjoyment  of 
boih  sight  and  taate.  We  sut^oin,  m  the  first 
place,  a  comparative  statement  of  the  value  ~of 
the  difiiireni  breeds  of  aheep. 


Saxon  Iamb  6  months  old,  weighing  18 
at  6  cents. 

Merino  lamb          do         do  *  20 

Bakewell                do          do  '  30 

Coiswold               do          do  60 

Southdown            do         do  fiO 
In  Ihe  second  place,  thetr  wool 

Saxon  fleece  weighing  3  lbs.  at  40  oents 
Merino         do         3  81 
Bakewell      do         6  SO 
Cotawold      do        10  SS 
Southdown    do         ff  31 


pounds 
91  08 
1  20 
1  80 
8  60 
8  00 

•1  80 

93 
1  00 
3  BO 
1  6ff 

Of  course  this  is  rating  the  best  breed  of  sheep 
at  the  price  of  the  common  kind,  which  cannot  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  These  animals  are  now 
worth  about  twenty  dollars  each  at  least. 

In  Ihe  third  place  we  give  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  sheep  when  full  grown : — 

Saxon  aheep  weighing  60  lbs.  at  4  cents  $3  00 

Merino         do         60         4  S  40 

Bakewell      do        110         4  4  40 

Southdown    do       S40        4  0  60 


DOKBSTIO  AVIMAU-^naiB  DISBASM  AKD 
POOD. 

For  the  Firmen'  BeglMat. 

Reason  would  say  to  oa  that  no  larmer  should 
be  without  horses,  cows,  bogs,  and  sheep.  If  the 
question  be  asked,  which  of  those  animals  could, 
with  most  propriety,  be  dispensed  with,  perhaps  it 
would  be  differently  answered  by  different  persotis. 
Although  the  horse  is  nrj^  valflaUe,  yet  we  ooold 
use  oxen,  and  dispense  with  him.  Althou^  the 
hog  yields  the  greater  portion  of  our  mea^  yet  we 
could  dispense  with  him.  Although  the  eow 
yields  us  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  leather,  yet  we 
could  (though  illy)  dispense  with  her.  Altbongh 
Ihe  ox  yields  us  labor,  meat,  and  leather,' yet  we 
conld  dig  with  the  hoe  and  spade,  and  (though 
illy)  dispense  with  him.  But  the  sheep  yields  im 
meat  for  sustenance,  and  wool  and  leather  for 
comfort,  and  how  can  we diapense  with  him? 

After  an  understanding  that  each  farmer  is  lo 
depend  on  his  own  resoarces,  (and  this  is  the  true 
pnneiple,)  if  the  question  be  asked  me,  which  of 
those  animals  I  would  first  relinquish?  I  wonU 
answer  Ihe  hog— second  the  horse— third  the  cow 
—and  lastly,  the  sheep.  I  can  make  bread  with- 
out the  borseorox;  lean  subsist  withonilMCon 
or  beef;  but  the  ^eep  affords  me  both  meat  and 
clothing ;  therefore,  with  a  single  choice,  give  me 
the  sheep;  but,  as  above  remarxed,  I  think  that  ne 
farmer  should  be  satiefied  with  less  than  all.  Bot 
as  there  are  exceptions  to  many  general  rules,  so 
with  this ;  for  markets  affect  localities,  and  locali- 
ties affect  health — eonseqoently,  Ihe  eircumspeol 
fanner  wiU  adapt  bn  business  to  his  aitnaUoo,  and 
depend  on  barter  to  supply  his  wants,  alwm  i». 
membering  that  thkt  bartering  is  a  eonsampnoa  ef 
time,  eooaaqDently  oostly. 
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AbIo  the  breeding  of  horsM,  I  profesi  to  Inow 
very  little  about  it ;  therefore,  will  dieniira  the  sub- 
jpct  with  a  einple  remark,  that  n  small  bone  is 
very  nearly  tvorihleu  on  a  larin.  The  only  dreaded 
nialadiea  amongst  our  horses  aro  grubs  aod  cholic ; 
both  or  which,  1  have  never  failed  to  cure,  by 
drenching  with  a  decoction  of  white  walnut  barv. 
As  lo  the  proper  (bod  for  a  horse,  I  believe  ihere 
is  nothing  eqpal  lo  the  old  Virgioia  plan  of  corn 
and  Todder. 

Although  I  am  a  breeder  of  cattle  on  a  email 
scale,  and  have  some  blooded  aninials,  ye(  I  shall 
hazard  no  remarks  on  the  subject ;  only  this  1  say, 
a  small  cow  is  almost  as  worthless  as  a  small 
horse.  1  dread  no  disease  of  my  cattle  but  hol- 
low-belly and  bqllow-horn  ;  the  6rst  of  which  I 
cure  by  Teeding,  and  the  aecond,  by  simply  boring 
ioio  the  homi  underneath.  So  soon  as  a  cow's 
eyes  begin  lo  appear  dry  and  sankeD,  be  or  she 
■nould  be  caught,  and  me  horn  bored— if  pure 
blood  appear,  stop  boring  that  horn,  Tor  no  disease 
ia  there— next  bore  the  other  horn.  But  one  who 
is  experienced  can  judge  of  the  hollow-horn,  either 
by  striking  or  feeling.  It  may  be  well,  in  this  dis- 
ease, lo  apply  a  very  small  portion  of  spirits  or 
turpentine,  or  a  larger  portion  of  any  kiwi  of  oil 
to  the  exterior;  but  nothing  should  be  applied  to 
the  interior  of  the  horn.  To  rid  cattle  of  lice,  I 
cast  salt  profusely  on  their  bodies  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  yaraing,  remembeiing  lo  avoid  the 
practice  on  a  cold  day.  The  salt  not  only  destroys 
the  vermin,  but  causes  the  cattle  to  be'  kindly 
affected.  As  to  the  food  of  cattle,  I  know  from 
experience  that  the  old  Virginia  fashion  is  mur> 
derous.  Straw  cannot  be  depended  on;  corn 
shucks  (husks)  are  venr  good,  but  tbt-y  are  not  In 
sufficient  abundance ;  hay  is  badly  wanllng)  and 
cabbage  and  roots  would  be  extra. 

Hogs  are  next  in  order,  and  (  profess  to  know 
something  about  them.  The  first  hogs  I  ever 
owned  were  the  old  Knglish,  and  a«  (hey  cost 
more  ihnn  they  came  to,  I  got  rid  of  them.  I  next 
sought  afier,  and  obiained  the  most  rhuropy  wood 
bog  to  be  had ;  for  in  ihose  days  there  were  no 
blooded  hogs  amongst  us,  except  the  China,  and 
fhey  were  ronsidered  too  small.  These  I  conti- 
nued, with  some  improvement,  to  propagate  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  finding  that  they,  as 
well  as  they  old  English,  coat  more  than  they  were 
worth,  I  should  long  since  have  abandoned  breed- 
ing the  hog,  had  not  native.pride  forbade  it.  I  next 
crossed  these  from  a  Barniiz  boar,  by  which  im- 
provement I  was  enabled  to  balance  the  hog  account 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  oeztotoiined  aMackey 
■ow,  the  proffeny  of  which  was  no  improvement 
1  finally  tried  a  cross  of  Berkshire  and  Bedford, 
Berkshire  and  Bamitz,  and  BerksfaJre  and  M  ackey, 
all  of  which  are  good ;  but  the  stride  in  improve- 
ment is  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand. 
Being  satisfied  thai  there  is  no  profit  inbreeding 
the  best  woods'  hog  in  our  country,  1  have  killed 
and  sold  all  such,  nor  could  1  be  induced  to  accept 
of  one  as  a  present.  When  our  country  was  full 
of  weeds  and  wild  roots,  the  woods'  hog  answered 
our  purpose ;  but  now,  when  our  reliance  is  wh<dly 
00  our  fields,  away  with  the  loi^  leg,  long  nose, 
eqoeaHng  woods*  nog,  and  give  rae  ihe  short  leg, 
■hoet  note>  lazy,  grunting  hog ;  then  J  have  no 
creeping  through  fences,  no  running  away,  oo  lice, 
no  measle»,  no  worms. 
My  hi^  an  goodi  Aot  'fine ;  but  jA«u  more 


Tear  I  hope  to  compete  with  any  honest  Yankee, 
have  a  lot  of  pigs,  now  six  and  a  half  months  old, 
which  would  weigh  on  an  average,  about  90 
pounds  net,  which  are  intended  lor  poikera  about 
the  first  day  of  next  March,  when  thev  will  be 
nine  months  old,  and  will  weigh  about  140  pounds. 
They  were  injured  by  weaning  when  very  young, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  bringing  my  sows  to  breeding 
at  a  specified  time,  otherwise  they  would  be 
larger.  My  sows  have  r>ge  now  about  three 
weeks  old,  which  are  intended  for  pork  when  about 
twelve  months  old,  and  are  then  expected  to  weigh 
about  2S0  pounds. 

The  first  pigs  above  mentioned,  were  fed  from 
Ihe  20ih  day  of  May  till  November,  on  cabbage, 
and  a  small  portion  of  inferior  rye  meal,  and  could 
not  have  been  called  [fai]  till  lately,  nor  would  a 
judee  now  call  them  so. 

The  young  pifis,  with  their  moibera,  are  led 
with  rye  meat,  with  a  smnll  portion  of  com  oeea- 
siooally.   My  fattening  hogs,  to  be  killed  in  Ihe 
winter,  are  fed  first  wiih  corn,  rut  un  at  ihe  roots, 
so  soon  as  Ihe  hog  may  be  enabled  from  Ihe  ma- 
turity of  the  grain  to  ^ther  it.   The  whole  plant 
ia  cast  into  the  pen,  and  aller  the  grain,  nearly  aH 
the  plant  is  eaten.    In  addition  to  this,  they  have 
a  daily,  though  moderate  allowance,  of  either  cim- 
blins,  pumpkins,  cabbages  or  beets,  and  a  goodly 
supply  of  weeds  and  grass.    The  lousy  and 
wormy  cabbage  and  beets  are  first,  and,  perhaps, 
only  used  in  this  way,  and  the  weeds  and  grass 
are  both  food  and  manure.     When  I  begin  locut 
up  my  corn,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  small  grain, 
my  rule  is  to  first  pick,  and  stack  only  such  as 
have  ears;  after  which,  the  barren  stalks  are 
gathered  for  the  hogs  and  horses.   From  this  pe- 
riod I  discontinue  casting  the  whole  plant  to  the 
bog.   When  the  barren  stalks  are  examined,  tbej 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  much  greater  portion  of 
saccharine  matter  than  those  which  have  yielded 
grain— hence,  my  preference  in  their  use.   As  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  seconder}'  vegetables  (or 
feeding  of  hogs,  with  my  present  experience,  I 
would  prefer  the  cabbage ;  thoogb  It  may  be  pro- 
per for  me  to  remark,  that  my  reeding  with  ear^ 
rote  and  parsnips  are  very  limited,  and  that  per- 
haps I  should  have  excepted  the  artichoke.  But 
in  some  localities  the  cabbage  cannot  be  raised  to 
advantage ';  whereas,  the  beet  and  artichoke  seem 
to  be  adapted  to  every  climate,  and  neariy  ever^ 
soil.   Cimblins  and  pumpkins  are  a  general  failure 
with  me.   This  year  1  raised  a  small  lot  of  Jeru- 
salem artichokes,  which  my  pigs  are  fond  of  root- 
ing alter ;  but  as  (o  their  value  I  cannot  speak, 
though  not  doubting  it,  I  have  secured  a  sufficiency 
lo  plant  an  acre  next  spring. 

To  rid  my  hogs  of  lice,  I  cast  ashee  on  tbem 
when  lbey  (the  hogs)  are  wet.  For  mange,  I 
ose  oil,  or  any  kind  of  grease.  For  worms,  I  giira 
ashes  and  charcoal;  without  which  preeaailon^ 
my  hoga  of  the  old  atock  have  sometimee  been 
disgustingly  wormy,  but  with  iheir  use  not  a  wonb 
is  to  be  seen.  Of  late  years  I  have  no  measles 
on  my  hogs,  and  I  attribute  its  disappearance  also 
to  the  use  of  ashes,  of  which  the  hog  at  intervals 
will  freely  eat,  without  compulsion.  It  is  butvery 
seldom  that  we  have  any  malady  amongst  the 
hogs  or  this  region,  exce|>t  those  above  mentioned. 

Id  concluding  thla  eabject,  I  would  ramark  that 
there  are  a  good  many  olooded  hogs  in  this  sec- 
Uoo  of  ooontry,  but  u  ibay  hm  been  run  dowa 
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bjr  breeding  ia  and  in,  the  people  hafe  beeo  dii- 
coura^,  and  1  lear  it  will  lake  years  to  regain 
oenfitteoce. 

Laeily,  1  apeak  of  iheep.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted witb  sbeep  all  my  life,  and  have,  except 
one  or  two  years,  otroed  and  raised  them  since  I 
WM  twenty  two  yeats  old,  (say  S8  yean.)  The 
■tart  or  my  flock  was  ibe  common  long  legged, 
janping.  bleating,  hairy  sheep.  Tfaeae  cost  me 
Mt  little  moneyt  lo  be  aure,  but  they  coet  roe  much 
trouble  and  vexation ;  eonsequeolly,  truly  can  I 
say,  "it  was  great  cry  and  Utile  wool,"  ay,  and 
meat  too.  I  next  got  a  croet  with  Merino,  which 
«as  some  improvement.  I  next  purchased  a 
Bakewell  buck,  wiih  which  croM  I  hnve  a  good 
iock.  I  fiaally  have  theLincolos,  with  which  I 
am  hif^ly  pleased;  end  now  away  with  the 
serabs  Tor  me.  1  keep  a  flock  of  200  to  400,  and 
■s  my  expetienee  and  provender  may  increase,  1 
propose  an  increase  or  numbers.  I  am  much 
laaghed  at  tnr  the  mnjnriiy  or  my  neighbors  for 
parchasing  sheep  at  930  to  60,  but  my  pride  is 
gratified  when  I  notice  those  very  scoffers  slop- 
piog  anon,  and  gazing  with  admiration  at  my 
flock.  Those  bk>oded  snirnals  are  short  legged, 
quiet,  greusy,  woolly  sheep — no  jumping  over 
fences,  no  running  away,  no  fuss.  My  flock  is 
grazed  on  fields  amnngsi  ihe  rooiintainA,  through 
the  grazing  season,  and  brought  home  for  winier- 
Ing.  When  at  home,  ihey  go  at  lartte  in  all  open 
weather  through  Ihe  wimer.but  are  confined  when 
the  weather  to  disacreeable,  with  the  exception  of 
enres  with'^young  lambs,  and  about  loyeao..  I 
have  lately  completed  a  close  plank  enclosure  of 
about  half  nn  acre,  with  good  and  sufficient  shelt- 
ers tor  my  flock.  My  Tattening  wethers  are  now 
in  this  enclosure,  but  will  shortly  be  removed  lo 
aBOiber,  and  my  ewes  and  last  spring's  lambs 
plnced  therein.  There  will  be  small  apartments 
within  (his  enclosure  for  the  accommodation  of 
ewes  Willi  young  Iambs,  and  about  to  yean. 

The  flock  will  be  fed  with  hay  and  sheaf  oats, 
and  the  esras  witb  young  lambs  will  have  the  ad- 
diiini  of  beets,  cabbages,  and  turnips. 

It  is  coni^te  folly  for  any  one  to  attempt  the 
falsing  of  stock  without  attending  to  them,  and 
perticuarly  so  as  regards  sheep.  Clear  ihem  of  ticks, 
Hce,  and  worms,  and  no  stock  can  equal  them  in 
profit  [t  is  all-important  that  the  flock  should  be 
attended  ^aily  through  the  summer  season,  par- 
ticularly through  the  heat  of  day,  for  the  purpose 
•f  keeping  ihem  in  a  clean  shade,  otherwise  they 
will  lie  amongst  their  own  fihh,  greatly  to  their 
detriment.  In  damp  warm  weather  the  sheep 
need  aah ;  at  odier  limes  I  tsould  not  say  they 
raqoira  it.  Weeds  are  oat  proper  fbod  lor  sheep, 
Ibr  tbe^  aooar ;  bat  the  finer  grasses  and  broOse 
are  their  natai«]  fbod,  consequently,  most  grateful 
and  fattening.  When  confined,  my  flock  have 
jiioe  at  will.  I  dock  the  tails  of  my  sheep,  and 
(  mq^  the  ewes  end  wethers  difierenlly,  so  thai  a( 
any  time  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  (he  wanted  ani- 
mal. Ewes  that  are  well  fed,  will  rarely  disown 
tbeir  lambs,  unless  they  have  twins ;  nevenhe- 
less,  as  a  precaution,  As  they  are  about  to  yean, 
each,  or  two  dr  three  together,  should  be  put  into  a 
eotuiMil  thdr  lambs  are  a  Aw  days  old,  when  they 
ean  tramp  aboot  and  distinguish  thew  mothers. 

'Hiflre  are  only  two  diseases  common  to  sheep 
in  this  region,  to  wit:  roi  and  worms.  For  the 
V&  I  know  of  no  eure,  and  have  lo  rely  on  books 


for  preventives;  nor  do  [  believe  that  the  rot  is 
so  common  amongst  us  as  imagined,  for  the  worm 
in  the  head  creates  a  distemper,  the  .external  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  very  similar  lo  the  rot. 

For  the  worm  in  the  head  I  give  tobacco  snuff*. 
By  easting  the  snuft  into  a  trDugh,  and  sprinkling 
salt  thereon,  the  sheep  in  a  scuffle,  each  Ibr  hk 
share,  inhale  a  portion  into  the  nostrils  and  swallow 
ihe'balance,  whicb  I  am  persuaded  not  only  ex- 
pels (he  worms  in  the  head,  tnit  has  a  goodly  effect 
on  the  bowels.  The  grower  of  tobacco  should 
never  fail  lo  put  his  sheep  on  his  sucker  fidd ;  for 
the  experience  of  m^  life,  and  that  of  others,  proves 
the  practice  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

I  have,  during  my  life,  seen  only  two  cases  of 
reeling  sickiwas,  and  never  a  case  of  either  foot 
rot  or  pox,  or  any  other  disease  to  do  a  Mtfious 
damage,  bnides  those  above  specified. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  atteodtog  our  sheep, 
is  the  tick,  (or  la^  louse,)  besides  which,  tbey 
are  sometimes  troubled  with  the  louse  proper, 
which  is  very  small.  For  the  destruction  of  those 
vermin,  I  have  used  a  compound  of  iraio  oil  and 
tar;  but  this,  although  efiectual,  is  filthy  to  both 
man  and  beast.  I  have  tried  (he  Yankee  plan,  of 
plunging  the.  sheep  into  a  vat,  or  trough  of  soap 
Budfl,  and  find  its  use  cheaper,  more  expeditious, 
and  moreeffectual  lhan  the  oil  and  tar.  The  pro- 
per time  lor  this  operation  at  shearing.  The 
iambs  are  then  harder,  and  befbre  the  clip|wd  sheep 
is  untied,  immerse  bis  whole  body  back-foremost 
ia  (he  suds.  Economy  will  sug^st  the  propriety 
of  plaeing  a  large  piece  of  bark  (tor  which  purpose 
popldr  is  best,)  ou  the  end  of  the  trough  or  vat,  (or 
the  purpose  of  easting  back  Ihe  draia^  for  further 
use. 

When  once  a  flock  is  clearly  rid  of  those  ver- 
min, I  suppose  it  impossible  that  ihey  cao  regain 
them,  except  suffered  to  mingle  with  a  lousy  race ; 
consequently,  economy  would  further  suggest  the 
propiiety  of^  destroying  them  in  <o<o  as  soon  as 
practicable.  And  fbruiermore,  it  would  be  proper 
to  remember,  when  a  sheep  miy  be  broiight  in 
from  enotherflock,  to  have  him  thoroughly  purged 
befbre  his  introduction.  Finally,  if  an  estray  scrub 
should  get  into  your  flock,  and  you  cannot  quickly 
or  conveniently  get  him  out,  shoot,  and  pay  for 
him.  Z.  Drohmohd. 

Mitntj  Dec  I5th,  1840. 


THB  FABHER'S  WBALTB. 

Vor  Um  Fanawi'  B^liter. 

Being  diseased  aud  confined  to  my  room,  and 
having  read  (ill  satiated,  I  propose  writing  for  your 
agricultural  paper.  I  know  not  altogether  what 
my  subject  may  be,  but  (his  I  know,  that  nl- 
ihouffh  confined  in  my  hive,  I  am  not  content,  like 
the  drone,  to  eat  idle  bread.  And  although  I  may 
not  be  able  to  rench  far  enough  to  gather  genuine 
honey,  yet,  sir,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know, 
that  the  ingenious  bee  can  extract  some  honey  out 
of  the  coarsest  material,  and  ihateoarse  material, 
my  fellows  are  welcome  to.  Indeed,  sir,  do  I  not 
write  many  scraps  for  you,  when  not  confined,  aod 
are  you  not  kind  enough  to  insert  (hem  t  What, 
sir !  does  the  farmer  only  live  to  dig,  and  eat,  and 
sleep,  and  die,  and  be  remembered  no  more  ?  Has 
he  00  sdf-pride,  no  oational  pride,  no  charity  1  Has 
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he  learned  nothing  by  obwrvatioii,  and  profited 
noihing  from  the  ezpericoee  of  othen ;  aad  shall 
he  die  without  attempting  remaneration  1  Many 
farmeni  consider  themselves  independent  of  their 
Tellows;  "They  know  enough  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  ask  no  lavors."  They  prattle  as  loudly 
as  pat  geese,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  means  oC  let- 
ting thata  know  that  they  have  no  more  brains. 
The  most  enlightened  rarmer  is  yet  comparatively' 
ignorant  of  his  buaineM  as  a  science ;  and  until 
aeientifieally  prosecuted  there  can  be  no  cmnibrt- 
able  profit.  It  is  truei  that  many  farmers  do,  by 
dint  of  hard  licks,  itaifae^  up  a  fortune;  "hot 
when  Ihey  die,  they  know  not  whether  they  leave' 
h  to  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool."  When  the  farmers 
as  a  body  shall  become  convinced  that  they  are 
not  mere  drudges,  and  their  ofBcial  duties  more 
than  simple  clod-knocking ;  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  health  and  weath,  every  art  and  science  can, 
and  should  be  brought  to  their  aid— then,  and  then 
only,  shall  they  and  the  nation  prwper.  I  con- 
tinually remember  your  motto,  Mr.  Editor: 
**  that  whoBoever  oould  make  two  ears  of  com 
to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,''  &r.,  but, 
sir,  the  process  by  which  the  double  crop  is  pro- 
duoed  must  be  promuli^Bied,  and  then  truly  the 
author  deserves  better  ol  his  country  than  all 
the  race  of  politicians  put  together." 

But  whither  am  J  wandering'?  When  1  took 
my  pen,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  writing  on 
.the  wbject  of  domestic  animals ;  but  now  I  doubt 

,  whether  I  shall  at  all  touch  the  subject,  yet,  1  be- 
■eeeh  you  bear  with  me,  and  I  know  you  n  ill, 
when  1  solemnly  declare  that  my  intentions  are 
honest  and  charitable. 

I  spoke  a  short  space  back,  of  wealth,  and  now 
let  us  inquire  what  ronsiitules  the  farmer's 
weahb?  1  wish  I  had  the  power  of  indelibly 
imprinting  in  the  farmer's  mind,  the  query. 
What  constitutes  the  farmer's  wealth  7  Reflect 
Armeri  investigate  the  subject,  for  investigation 
leads  td  understanding:  and  when  this  matter  is 
onderstood,  all  will  be  plain  sailing.  Yea,  although 
the  winds  may  blow  anon,  and  the  waves  tosa  us 

.  ftf«»  (he  direct  course,  yet  knowing  the  situation 
of  lha  bfeakeis,  we  shall  finally  arrive  aalely  in 
pon. 

Vfhat  constitutes  the  farmer's  weathi  My 
dear  sir.  this  subject  is  too  deep  lor  me,  but  let  me 
try  it. 

Does  money  constitute  the  farmer's  wealth  1 
Oh  no;  mooey  is  only  the  representative  of  pro- 
perty }  I  can  fieither  eat,  drink,  nor  wear  it.  Ii 
will  not  manure  my  grounds,  neither  is  it  medicine. 

Is  it  waste  or  poor  lands,  which  consiiiuie  the 
llinDcr*s  wealth  I  Oh  no ;  these  like  the  money 
•re  unprofitable  in  any  haiida.  It  is  true  that  the 
■lock  of  money  may  be  improved -.by  lending  it  to 
others  on  usury ;  so  likewise  can  the  waste  and 
poor  laitds  be  improved  by  a  loan.  If  I  lend  to 
my  neighbor,  I  may  lose,  although  Itake security; 
but  if  1  tend  to  my  land,  I  am  certain,  with  pro- 
[rer  demeanor  on  my  part,  to  get  back  in  due  tine 
both  principal  and  interest. 

Is  it  slaves  which  constitute  the  farmer'a 
wealth?  Oh  no;  Ibr  although  these  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  coimtry, 
yet  then  la  no  dependence  in  them  ;  they  must  be 
ordered,  followed,  and  with  lew  exceptions  driven, 
and  some  limes  whipped.  In  early  day*,  when 
the  Ibreals  were  to  be  felled,  and  the  ground  tilled 


with  the  coulter  and  hand  hoe,  slaves  were  vaki* 
able ;  but  now  the  scene  is  changed ;  the  landa 
are  fenced,  the  stumps  gone,  the  grounds  become 
compact  by  the  combined  operations  of  sun,  wind, 
and  the  tramping  of  animals;  and  consequently 
a  neat  and  acieniifio  culture  must  be  adopted,  or 
(here  is  do  profit.  Our  slaves  are  ignorant,  which 
if  one  gnat  barrier  to  tmprovemeni ;  but  tha 
greatest  is  their  lack  of  interest  in  their  labors. 
Where  there  la  no  interest,  there  is  neither  iodua- 
try,  nor  economy ;  and  where  these  are  wanting 
alt  is  misery.  Be  not  uneasy,  reader,  I  am  a  slave- 
holder, and  intend  to  hold  on  to  them ;  Ibr  I  am 
perauaded  that  until  a  general  emancipation  I 
can  do  00  better. 

(s  it  race  horses  or  whisky  1  Oh  no;  Ihesa 
are  always  a  curse  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

Is  it  trading  1  Ob  no ;  remember  the  old  adaga 
of  too  many  irons  in  the  fire ;  a  ipeeulator  caniiol 
be  a  fbrmer,  nor  vice  rerso. 

Is  it  a  number  of  bony  bones,  cowi,  and  plgaT 
Oh  no ;  misery  on  the  animals,  ud  misery  on 
their  owner. 

In  what  does  the  farmers'  wealth  consist?  I 
presume  that  it  consists  of  strength  of  mind, 
strength  of  body,  education,  industry,  economy,- 
rich  lands,  high  fences,  stout  horses,  fat  cows, 
hogs,  end  sheep,  a  snug  house,  and  a  tidy  wife. 

Just  as  I  expected,  my  paper  is  out,  and  1  have 
not  touched  the  intended  aulgein,  but  I  trust  that 
this  is  not  my  last. 

MoOHTAJHEXh. 

Mm$t,  Dtc  1840. 


sowiire  ORAia  ann  Tmcx  asd  hot 

THIN  AXD  IBKKOITLAII,  IB  THE  TAVB  »- 
TXaBBT. 

Prom  Oie  Faraim*  CsklMC 
One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  in  agricultural 
operations,  is  sowing  gross  seeds  too  thin  and  un> 
evenly ;  great  Is  the  loss  in  either  case,  whiitt 
noihing  is  easier  than  to  remedy  both.  In  ttia 
spring  of  1^,  clover-aeed  was  veiy  aearee  and 
dear ;  some  sowed  none,  and  others  scattered  it 
as  thin  as  possible  over  the  ground,  aiKi  the  efiael* 
of  this  proceeding  have  been  visited  with  great 
severity  on  the  delinquents.  There  has  bran  a 
deficiency  of  hay  and  pasture,  a  tMn,  bare  sod 
to  plousrli  down  ;  the  manure  heap  has  shrunk  iit 
its  dimensions  for  want  of  provender,  and  the  sub- 
sequent crops  have  been  proportionably  sterved 
and  diminished.  This  season  clover  seed  is  ver^ 
abundant,  cheap  and  of  good  quality,  and  it  misht 
be  well  for  the  provkieni  to  lay  in  a*  store  against 
a  season  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  and  this  may 
readily  be  eceomplished  by  putting  it  in  a  tight, 
dry  cask,  through  the  bung- hole,  and  buoging  It 
up  and  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place  where  ft  is  pa- 
lieved  it  will  remain  good  Ibr  several  years  lo 
come.  Clover  should  be  one  of  the  grasaea  sown, 
hut  other  seeds  should  always  accompany  it,  aa 
there  is  a  larger  crop  where  several  kinds  ol* 
grasses  are  grown  together,  sometirnes  the  sea- 
Ron  being  favorable  to  one  and  not  to  another. 
Man^  farmers  bejipn  to  think  it  more  profitable 
to  raise  orchard  grass  than  timothy,  where  aelliog 
of  hay  is  not  inteoded,  as  it  furnishes  more  pmi- 
tani  botb  eariy,  aad  late,  and  is  equally  goodjir 
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■M  bettttr,  for  imme  um  u  hay.  Timothy  bem 
ih^taer  price  in.  the  market  thao  other  kinda  or 
k^t  ud  the.  reevon  probably  ia,  that  hofaea  eat 
ItN  ot  it  in  a  given  qmee  ot'  lime,  aa  it  ia  a  good 
M  of  work  lo  chew  it;  hence,  taTBro-keepera 
iiailbnnly  peeler  it,  boiog  Ibr  them  more  eeooomi- 


■OAMV  nULM. 

Fran  dM  Paimm*  CabiiMt. 

Str  : — When  I  came  to  the  farm  which  I  now 
hoM  ^  pDcehaea,  1  (band  the  atablea  built  under 
l«r«e  treea  end  near  a  aprinit  of  water,  with  a 
noTthera  aapeot ;  my  borwa  were  aoon  in  poor 
condition,  wiih  long  and  rough  coara,  and  almoat 
alwaya  lax  in  the  bowela,  nor  could  I  get  them 
op  by  extra  food  or  lighter  work ;  but  my  cows 
BoSend  moat,  Ibr  they  were  always  aick ;  iheir 
milk  fell  off,  and  their  butter  waa  poor  and  of  a 
bad  color  and  taale,  and  four  of  them  alipped  their 
calvca  before  their  time :  when  the  apiing  came, 
they  lea  ibeir  winter  quarter*  in  a  woree  ataie 
than  I  had  ever  aeen  them,  and  two  of  Ihem  died 
from  the  aeoare  on  going  to  paature.  On  inquiry, 
I  finod  that  the  teoaot  who  had  left,  bad  alwaya 
bean,  what  the  aeighbora  termed,  unfortaoate  in 
lite  boraaa  and  cattle,  and  from  that  eauae,  more 
than  any  other,  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
both  ecida  meet.  The  truth  flashed  upon  me  in 
M  inaiant,  and  in  a  very  little  time  longer  than  it 
haa  taken  me  to  Idl  you  my  atory,  I  had  com- 
nieneed  polling  down  the  atabte,  the  unhealihi- 
neaa  of  which  had  been,  I  waa  convinced,  the 
eaoee  of  all  the  evil  and  all  the  loat,  and  it  waa 
Bot  mora  than  two  daya  belbre  there  traa  not  left 
ene  aloae  itpon  another  of  the  whole  fabric.  I 
■oar  aet  to  woilc  and  erected  another  on  higher 
grotHid,  Terooved  from  water  and  clear  from  the 
ahada  oT  Ireea,  with  aaouth-eaat  aspeet  and  dry 
capaetooa  yard ;  and  from  that  day  I  have  had 
neMbar  aiekneaa  nor  aerrow  in  my  out  door  houae- 
hold  ;  aay  boraaa  live  on  leaa  food,  are  always 
•leek  and  ia  good  working  condition,  and  my  eowe 
we  •  cndtt  to  tbeir  keep ;  our  butter  brioga  two 
cani*  a  poood  more  in  the  market,  aad  Ibr  the  last 
jear  oar  aalee  are  more  than  doubled  Irom  the 
muat  Bomber  of  eowa,  and  the  aama  pasturage ; 
■od  DO  iiMHe  premature  cdveai  liwtead  of  tfater- 
iaf  my  eatrte,  aa  beretoibre,  at  the  apring  under 
the  tfeea  -the  water  cold,  with  a  deadly  taste  and 
bad  color— I  euidc  a  well  and  put  in  a  pomp,  and 
M  a  long  treogh  ia  the  yard  for  the  eumnier,  and 
■ooAer  onder  afadter  for  the  winirr,  my  eaitle 
alake  their  ibirat,  without  aettio^  up  their  coaia  as 
tbnr  alwaya  used  to  do  alter  drrakinsr  nt  ihe  hole 
aodar  the  ireee;  even  when  the  weather  was 
warn,  they  were  aceoaiomed  to  shake  all  over  aa 
though  they  were  in  a  6t  of  the  agaa,  after  drink- 
lag  ib^r  01  of  this  water;  and  to  thle,  with  the 
bMl  tt^wet  of  the  staMea,  I  attribute  all  the  aiofc- 
aeaa' nd '  niiery  which  I  have  experienced 
amoogM  my  cattle  and  horaes. ' 

I  have  beat  indooed  to  tell  you  the  above,  by 
nading  ia  a  ▼aluable  Engltafa  woik,  called  "  Sin- 
Mb  JCflonoroy,"  aome  obaervaiiona  which  woulil 
go  ID  show  that  the  writer,  like  mywlf,  hnd  emoyed 
the  axMfieDca  of  the  truth  of  what  he  w  wpII  de- 
■eribea  ;  aod  «•  ihey  foHy  eerrvborate  all  my  i^n- 
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victiooa,  I  ahottid  be  glad  of  the  c^portonity  to 
present  your  readera  arilh  what  be  advaiwaB  en 
the  nibject,  if  it  meets  with  your  approbatioo  | 
and  am  yourccwstant  reader,  M, 

"A  damp  stable  produces  more  svil  than  a 
damp  house:  itia  there  we  expect  to  find  horses 
with  bad  eyes,  cougba,  gteaay  heels,  swelled  legs, 
mange,  and  a  long,  rough,  dry,  Blaring  coat, 
which  no  grooming  can  cure.  The  French  aitri- 
bute  glanders  and  the  fiircy  to  m  humid  atmo* 
fiphere,  and  it  ia  a  fact  that  in  a  damp  siiualioo  we 
find  theae  diseases  most  prevalent :  tyhen  horsea 
are  firat  lodged  in  a  damp  stable,  they  soon  show 
how  much  they  Ifel  the  change ;  they  become 
dull,  languid  and  feeble,  the  coat  stares,  they 
refuse  to  leed,  and  at  fast  work  Ihey  cut  their  lege 
m  spile  of  ell  care  to  prevent  them:  this  arises 
from  weakness;  and  while  tome  of  the  horae* 
catch  cold,  oihera  are  attacked  by  tnflammaiion  of 
the  throat,  the  lungs  or  the  eyea;  moat  of  them 
loee  flesh  rapidly,  and  the  change  producea  most 
mischief  when  it  is  made  in  the  winter  aeaaon. 
Horses  in  conatant  and  laborioua  employment 
must  have  good  lodgings  and  kind  treatment ;  bat 
where  the  atablea  are  bad,  the  management  ia 
aeldom  good,  and  it  ia  no  exaggeration  to  aay,  that 
bundreda  of  valuable  horsea  are  destroyed  every 
yeer  by  the  combined  influence  of  bad  stables  and 
bad  manaffpmenl.  And  although  excessive  toil 
and  bad  food  have  much  to  do  in  the  work  oT 
destrociion,  every  hostile  agent  operates  with  moat 
force  where  the  atablea  are  of  the  wornt  kind. 

Stables  should  always  be  erected  on  dry  ground 
or  that  which  will  admit  of  perfect  draining,  with 
Ihe  sor6ce  a  Utile  doping.  Stablea  built  In  a 
hollow  or  on  marahy  land  are  alwaya  damp,  and 
when  the  Ibundaiiona  are  sunk  in  eiay,  no  drain- 
ing can  keep  the  walla  dry ;  the  dampneae  wiH 
follow  up  the  walla  frora  the  deepest  fbiindaiion. 
It  is  true  that  damp  atnUes  may  be  rendered  less 
uncomfortable  by  strewing  the  'floor  with  asnd  or 
sawdoft,  and,  in  some  eesea,  a  stove-pipe  miirht 
be  made  to  pn*8  through  the  atabte  near  ihe  floor, 
but  such  stables  are  liable  to  frequent  and  great 
altemelions  of  temperature  at  every  changeTof  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  Ihe  means 
iieoally  employed  againat  dampneaa  In  dwelling 
hoose*  might  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
atablea,  ao  ae  lo  prevent  the  walls  from  ahsorMng 
the  moistare  of  the  soil,  auch  aa  a  firandation  of 
whinslone  to  the  aiirface  of  the  ground,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  Roman  cement  or  a  sheet  of  lead ; 
or  the  Ibondation  may  be  sunk  so  low  as  lo  admit 
of  its  being  laid  in  coal  duat  or  other  aubetance 
which  does  not  nbiiurb  water ;  and,  although  pre- 
cautions of  this  kind  mayaomeiimea  prove  saluta- 
ry, Ihey  ought  not  to  be  trusted  lo  where  a  dry, 
airy,  healthy  situation  can  be  obtained ;  freqnenlljr 
whiiewashing  the  walls  with  lime  seems  lo  have 
an  influence  in  removinir  moisture  and  keeping 
them  dry.  The  owner  of  a  damp  and  oncomfort- 
abla  atable  oHen  wonden  why  so  many  of  his 
horse*  caich  enl<l ;  "there  are  always  some  of 
them  coughing."  Now,  if  he  were  to  make  thai 
stable  his  abode  Ibr  lbor-and-twen(y  hourv.  be 
would  have  but  little  to  wonder  at.  Large  atablea 
are  objectionable,  and  have  nothina  lorernmmend' 
them  but  cheapness  in  the  erection,  so  that  when 
it  IB  more  important  to  have  a  cheap  than  a 
healthy  ataWe,  a  large  one  may  be  indulged  in; 
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the  aaving  in  the  end,  however,  may  eventually 
prove  a  Iom,  if  the  builder  of  the  stable  be  the 
oirnerof  the  borcei.  A  very  large  stable  cannot 
easily  be  ventilated ;  it  requires  a  lofl^  roof  to  give 
any  degree  or  purity,  and  contagious  diseases 
once  introduced  into  auch,  spread  rapidly  and  do 
extKinve  mischief  before  they  can  be  checked." 


KUARKB  ON  GKIIBHSWAaD,  OBOHAKD OBABB, 
JtmD  OTHER  GRA18KB. 

For  tiM  Fanwn*  Beitatn. 

Since  I  became  a  fanner,  my  observation  has 
brouffht  me  lo  the  conclusion,  that  many  lands  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  were  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
The  diminution  or  our  black  population,  by  the 
purchaaes  of  the  soutb-weatem  speculators,  and 
the  fear  of  being  sold,  which  has  occasioned  many 
a  poor  fellow  lo  8y  to  the  free  stales,  has  produced 
with  us  a  serious  want  of  labor,  which,  as  far  as 
ii  has  been  tried,  has  not  been  well  supplied  b^  the 
Germans  mho  have  come  into  this  part  of  the 
country.  Be  lore  they  suit  us,  and  we  suit  them, 
we  must  come  down  a  little  -more  to  the  practical 
habits  of  liberty  and  equality.  My  views  have 
led  me  to  inquire  inio  the  different  species  of 
grass  which  grow  in  the  different  rfgions  of  our 
eziensive  country ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  paper  of  ftl  r.  Stevenson  on  the  blue  grass  of 
Kentucky,  of  which  I  had  heard,  but  of  which  1 
had  very  imperfect  information.  Mr.  Stevenson 
•ugirests  that  the  greensward  grasp,  or  yard  grass 
of  Virginia,  is  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky.  In 
ibe  same  situations,  we  have  the  same  grass.  By 
feforring  to  the  7tb  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
^er,  page  SO,  some  account  will  be  (bund  of  the 
Pennsylvania  green  grass,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
Is  the  Huegraas  of  Kentucky,  and  the  greensward 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  As  some  of  your  read- 
ers may  not  find  it  convenient  to  turn  to  the  vo- 
lume, which  is  now  before  me,  I  will  give  consisely 
the  statement,  premising  that  General  Evans,  from 
whom  1  obiairied  the  information,  is  an  old  farmer, 
and  very  intelligent  and  observant.  He  staled 
that  he  well  remembered  when  what  we  call  blue 
grass  in  Maiyland,rooted  out  their  red  clover,  which 
u  DOW  succeeded  by  green  grass.  They  esteem 
it  their  best  gmzing,  and  cut  it  for  hay,  though  it 
does  not  aflSrd  so  abundant  a  crop  as  orchard 
grass  or  timothy.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  1  saw 
It  in  luxuriant  growth  in  the  month  of  November, 
after  the  heavy  drought  of  1838,  and  1  am  inclined 
to  think  it  will  resist  the  frost  as  well  as  orchard 
grasfl.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  but  the  green  grass, 
on  General  Evans'  farm,  was  the  result  of  lime 
and  putrescent  manure.  Certain  sections  of  Ches- 
ter eouniy  abound  In  lime-stone,  but  on  bis  farm 
there  was  none,  and  there  was  much  sand  in  the 
•oil,  miied  with  date.  I  had  a  lot  which  J  im- 
proved well  seven  years  ago  with  marl  and  putres- 
cent maoims,whicih  Ihaveoncesineedressedwith 
soma  manure  from  my  stables  and  cow  yard.  It 
was  sown  in  orchard  grass.  I  have  taken  a  crop 
of  hay  from  it  every  year,  and  sometimes  two. 
The  orchard  grass  is  running  out  in  part  of  it,  and 
it  is  sncceeded  by  green  grass. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  if  the  lands  of  Vir- 
ginia be  well  improved  by  marl  and  putrescent 
manure,  and  I  add  those  of  Maryland,  they  will 


produce  what  is  called  ^een  grass  in  PeoDsylva- 

nia,  and  blue  grass  in  Kentucky.  I  believe  they 
willrequireneithersowingorsetiing.  I  rely  upon 
fact,  and  leave  the  causes, to  philosophers  and 
geologists.  "  Felix' mii  rerum  potuit  oognoaesre 
oHisas."  General  Evans  saw  the  appearance  of 
green  grass  In  his  £elds,  which  drove  out  the  fi- 
brous blue  grass,  aLd  no  seed  were  sown.  Hoot 
was  sown  in  my  lot,  aitd,  I  infer,  noap  on  Mr.  fiuf- 
fin*s  fields  *  My  speculation  is,  that  where  a  great 
alteration  occurs  in  the  soil,  whether  from  natural 
or  artificial  causes,  a  modification  takea  place  in 
some  productions  of  the  earth.  In  support  of  this, 
I  will  slate  another  fact.  When  my  Ifalher  built 
his  house,  where  I  now  reside,  mora  limn  sixty 
years  ago,  his  good  taste,  contrary  to  the  usages 
of^  Ihe  times,  induced  him  to  spare  a  contiguoos 
woofl.  To  improve  the  vegetation,  I  have  carried 
some  marl  on  it,  and  wherever  it  has  been  spread, 
while  clover  has  sprung  up  so  thick  as  to  expel 
the  sour  grasses  of  the  forest.  I  cannot  believe 
that  ibe  seed  was  carried  there  by  the  birds  of  the 
air  or  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  exposed  to  heat, 
cold,  and  moisture,  retained  their  v^tative  pow- 
er till  called  into  action  by  the  marl. 

Mr.  Stevenson  supposes,  that  the  Kentuekians 
would  be  willing  to  swap  their  "devil's  hit"  for 
Virginia  blue  grass.  I  do  not  know  how  the  pro- 
posal will  be  accepted  in  Virginia,  but  I  would  not 
agree  to  it  on  the  part  of  Maryland.  Our  blue 
grass,  though  a  sore  pest  in  our  wheat  and  com 
fields,  affords  goo<t  grazing  in  lack  of  better. 
Though  the  devil's  bit  is  a  hard  name,  I  will 
agree  on  the  part  of  Maryland  to  take  it  in  full  eX' 
change  of  St.  John's  wort,  Aichprdson  pink,  spear 
plantain,  and  a  few  Canada  thistles. 

I  apprehend  the  great  fertility  of  Kenkueky  is 
founded  in  itkcslcaraoussfril.  Limecorrect'saeidity, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Ruffin's  theo^,  gives  per- 
manency to  putrescent  manures.  The  falling  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  decaying  vegetables  in  combi- 
nation with  the  lime,  make  rich  beds  of  the  ma- 
nure for  ages,  whilst  undisturbed  by  the  axe  or 
mattock,  and  when  cleared  of  the  underwood,  the 
beantiful  blue  grass  sprang  up.  Nature  haidoaa 
for  Kentucky,  what  industry  has  dona  for  Pem^  * 
aylvania ;  and  which  it  can  do  for  Vir^oia  rod 
Maryland :  and  perhaps,  in  time  to  come, some  er- 
ratic Kentudtian  may  find  in  Maryland,  fields  ar 
grass  that  will  remind  him  of  "the  glorious  pas> 
tares"  of  the  Elkhoro  Paradise. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  received  the 
American  Farmer  of  ihe  SOih  ultimo,  which  con- 
tains ah  inquiry  from  the  Keniucky  Farmer,  in  »- 
Intion  to  orchard  grass,  and  an  answer  from  the 
Cincinnati  Republican ;  some  paru  of  which)  do 
not  concur  with  my  experience  and  observaUoo. 
Orchard  irrBss  to  me  is  an  important  crop ;  I  gather 
neither  Wades  or  tops,  and  cut  no  other  h^yTT?', 
constitutes  the  rack  food  for  my  carriage  and  saddle 
horses,  for  my  farm  horses  when  they  are  at  work. 
I  feed  my  calves  on  it  in  the  winter,  and  my  oxen 
when  I  can  afford  it.  , 

I  esteem  a  strong  clay  the  best  soil  for  orchard- 
grass,  so  level  as  to  retain  the  rain  which  m|||>) 
without  receivine  it  from  the  adjacent  lands.  The 
drought  of  1838  was  abiding  and  severe,  and  th«- 
part  of  the  lot  which  I  have  mentioned,  where  the 
orchard  grass  has  been  succeeded  by  greeo  grVi 


''This  inference  is  correct— Ed.  F.  R. 
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WH  oTlighter  texfare  than  the  rest.   The  crop  on 
tbe  whole  lot  waa  .diminiehed  io  1839,  but  on  the 
MntDg  day  it  recovered  last  year,  and  I  cut  a  good 
itop,    1  «ow  in  M  arch  or  September,  as  suits  con- 
tnuenca,  and  have  never  failed  since  J  sowed 
Hcd.   None  can  be  depended  upon,  except  the 
plant  be  perfectly  ripe,  and  I  apprehend  the  (kil- 
nre  of  vegetation  and  the  tufiiog  ofthe  plants,  are 
mtinly  owing  to  imperfect  seed,  or  sparse  sowing. 
Two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  too 
much  ;  1  prefer  three.  Those  who  sell  have  strong 
temptatioo  to  gather  Immature  seed;  when  (he 
plant  ia  ripe,  (he  hay  is  of  no  value,  and  (he  aPter- 
math  .much  impaired.   Orchard  grass  for  hay, 
ought  to  be  cut  and  secured  when  it  gels  into  full 
MoMU.   ir  tbe  weaiher  be  tine,  it  may  be  cat  in 
Itie  pioraing,  and  by  the  method  directed  in  the 
let  vofumo  of  the  Farmera*  Register,  page  162, 
(which  t  pursue,)  put  into  cocics  in  the  eveniug, 
when  it  wilt  be  safe,  and  may  be  drawn  in  at 
pleasure.   The  only  loss  it  will  sustain,  is  by  ab- 
■orpiton  at  the  bottom,  if  the  cock  ia  suffered  to 
remain  out  a  long  liipe.   I  have  never  grazed  my 
ofchard  gram  in  the  spring,  but  freely  aAer  my 
hay  is  drawn  in  till  bard  froei,  removing  the  hoofs 
when  tbe  ground  ia  saturated  by  rain  ;  and  1  have 
full  evidence  (hen  of  its  great  value,  in  rich  milk 
sod  fine  yellow  sweet  butter.   I  heard  a  gentle- 
man >ay,  in  whom  I  have  foil  retiaDce,  that  from 
the  6nt  and  second  crop  weighed  in  the  field,  el\er 
it  was  euied,  he  got  six  tons  to  the  acre.  I  esteem 
two  ton*  and  a  half  a  good  first  en>|^  and  do  not 
cat  a  eecond  if  my  first  be  aufficleat  for  my  con- 
vumption. 

The'  inquiry  about  orchard  gran  having  come 
from  Kentucky^  I  have  made  this  addition  to  my 
communication,  as  a  small  return  for  Mr.  Steven- 
■on's  valuable  and  instructive  paper,  on  (he  blue 
graM  of  Kentucky.         Wh.  Cabhichavl. 

IFvt,  Qu«en  ^n*«  emaity,  E.  & 
jfdL,  Jm.  m,  1841. 


.raQtHBIM  AHD  KKKABKS  Otf  SALT,  AS  A  HA- 
HDKB,  AVD  mPBCIALLT  FOB  OOTTOH. 

Have  you  teen  a  late  Enj^ish  work,  *  John- 
gpn  on  Fertilizers,*  in  which  be  discunes  some 
receol  experiments  in  that  couolry  on  salt  as  a 
manure?  particutarty  in  combination  with  com- 
p09t,  ferm-yard  manure  or  lime.   They  are  so 
important  that  I  am  anxious  (o  see  them  transcrib- 
ed into  your  useful  periodical.   He  is  spoken  of 
in  tbe  '  Libranr  of  Dseliil  Knowledge,'  as  high  au- 
tbori(y,  and  if"^  he  is  to  be  credited,  salt  would  be 
a  cheap  manure  at  two  dollars  a  bushel.  Bendea, 
be  recommends  it  so  highly  for  destroying  weeds, 
if  put  on  a  Maaon  in  advance  of  the  crop,  and  Ibr 
deatroyfng  worms  and  other  insects  infesting  a 
crop,  that  1  am  desirous  to  see  it  io  print,  that  ex- 
perimenti  may  begin  extensively  (hrough  this 
eouotfy.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  from  his  triaJs, 
that  a  top-dressing  of  a  bushel  an  acre,  sown  over 
eiMon  in  June,  should  destroy  the  worm  which 
hat  eo  dreadfally  consumed  our  crops  in  the  south. 
At  that  season  of  the  crop,  the  worm  is  burrowed 
■boat  nx  or  seven  inches  deep  in  holes  made  in 
tbe  groaod ;  and  he  inrorms  us  that  worms  in  that 
ntoalKHi  are  certainly  destroyed  by  salt  in  email 
qaaaHtiM  Uuowd  ow  the  earth." 


The  foregoing  extract  is  from  (he  le(ter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished southern  planter,  whose  name  we  ara 
always  pleand  to  present  with  his  communiea- 
liooM,  whenever  not  forbidden  by  his  order,  as  Id 
tbe  present  case. 

The  essay  of  Johnson  on  salt  as  a  manum 
would  have  been  published  long  ago,  but  for  our 
want  of  confidence  in  bis  opinions.  Upon  (he  de- 
sire expressed  above,  we  shall  take  an  early  op- 
portunity to  publish  either  Johnson's  own  article, 
or  his  and  other  opiniona  on  that  subject,  as  given 
in  the  '  Farmera*  Series'  of  the  *  Library  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.'  The  n«e  of  nit  as  manure  haa 
been  freqaeotly  urged,  upon  the  ground  of  great 
benefits  produced  by  it  in  particular  cases.  It  has  aa 
ollen  excited  (he  hopes  and  enlisted  the  active 
zeal  of  some  theoretical  writers,  and  again  lallen 
into  neglect,  twcause  of  failures  in  practice.  Ae 
a  general  prretice,  salting  land  for  its  lertilizationi 
at  any  rate  of  qnaDtiiy,  has  not  been  Ibund  advan- 
tageous or  profitable.  But,  even  if  not  a  general 
fertilizer,  or  a  fertilizer  of  soil  at  all,  still  it  may  bs 
highly  beneficial  as  a  destroyer  of  predatory  in- 
sects, (if  taking  care  not  to  give  so  strong  a  dos« 
as  to  injure  the  crop  on  tbe  tand — )  and  siill  mora, 
probably  as  a  ^eeific  manure  or  food  esseniial 
for  certain  crops.  This  last  opinion  we  have  long 
entertained,  and  have  before  expressed  it  in  thie 
journal,  as  well  as  have  pubtiahed  eve^  known 
Tact  on  this  very  important  point.  Many  plants 
cannot  grow  except  on  a  salt  soil.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  salt  is  a  specific  manure  for  asparagus, 
and  there  is  a  good  mason  to  believe  that  it  is  also 
a  specific  manure  for  tho  very  important  crop, 
cotton.  On  the  latter  head,  see  articles  at  page 
677,  vol.  iv,  and  pages  45  and  46,  vol.  v.  The 
two  first  we  copied  from  the  <  Southern  Agri- 
culturist.' The  lastf  cor  own  (editorial  remarks) 
being  short,  will  here  be  copied : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  salt  mtist  act  as  a  speeifie 
manure  Ibr  cotton,  and  is  essential  to  produce  the 
fineneea  of  fibre  that  constitutes  tbe  value  ofthe  tea- 
island  cotton.  As  different  as  are  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  this  cotton  from  (he  green-seed,  or 
short-staple  upland  cotton,  they  are  but  varieties 
of  the  same  kind,  the  most  valued  of  which, 
rapidly  runs  into  the  other,  by  mere  change  of 
toil.  The  one  kind  is  raised,  in  perfection,  only 
on  tbe  low  saody  islands  on  the  sea  ooast  of  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina,  and  the  adjacent  sbcnaa 
of  the  main  land.  If  the  seeds  (which  aie  naked 
and  black,)  ere  planted  in  the  interior,  though  but 
little  remote  from  tbe  sea,  the  product  is  what  is 
called  the  "  long-staple  Santee,"  a  green-seed 
cotton,  but  of  longer  fibre  than  the  ordinary  ui^and 
cotton,  into  which,  however,  coniioued  planting 
from  the  same,  fiaally  brings  the  crop. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  tlie  very  sandy  naiura 
of  tbe  soil  of  the  sea-islands  was  >he  cause  ofthe 
peculiar  valqe  of  the  cotton  they  bear.  But  if  so, 
tome  spots,  at  least,  might  be  found  equally  sandy, 
in  the  interior  of  the  coaotry,  and  the  lame  kind 
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or  ration  ba  there  produced  «ticcenfully.  But  the 
aceounra  we  have,  in  the  foreffoini;  aou  other  ani- 
clea  of  the  peculiar  value  of  salt  mud  and,  salt 
grass,  as  manure  for  cotton,  iudieate  plainly  that 
salt  iiseir  is  necessary  lor  the  perfeclion  of  cotton, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  salt  already  in  the  soil 
of  (he  sea-islaods,  and  the  edjaeent  low  coast, 
that  to  such  narrow  limits  (he  production  of  that 
valuable  variety  of  eotioD  haa  heretofore  been 
coDfined." 

In  what  maoner  apt^fie  mmwrea  act  upon  the 
planta  Ibr  which  they.are  ehher  very  important  or 
eneotlal|  has  not  been  salisfaciorily  explained  io 
any  ease.  The  faets,  however,  are  not  the  less 
certain,  in  the  aaeertained  eases  ;  and  there  may 
be  mny  other  a«  important  caaea*  which  have 
not  yet  been  observed.  Thus  earbanate  of  lime, 
or  some  equally  serviceable  form  of  combination  of 
lime,  and  In  considerable  quantity  in  the  soil,  is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  clover.  Gypsum  (eul. 
phate  oftime)  Is  another  tnijwrfanf  specific  manure 
lor  clover,  but  not  as  iodispeotable  to  its  existence 
as  other  forms  of  line.  The  acid  of  earth,  which 
ia  a  poison  to  valtiaUe  crops,  is  iDdispensabla  foodi 
or  a  apecific  manure,  for  aorreli  poverty  gfas^  and 
some  kinds  of  pine  trees— none  of  which  can  live 
after  this  acid  has  been  efieciually  neutralized  by 
manuring  with  lime.  If  then,  though  in  a  less 
essential  degree,  salt  is  a  apeciQc  manure  ibr  col- 
Ion,  it  may  well  be  that  a  veryamall  quantity  may 
produce  important  improvements  to  that  growth, 
though  no  other  cultivated  crop  might  receive  any 
perceptible  benefit  from  a  like  appUcatieo. 

Ed.  F.  R. 


THB  FARMS  AND   rARHlNG   OF  THE  RICH 
LBXIAOTOH  DISTRICT  IH  KEJfTUCKT. 

The  following  sketch,  by  a  New  Englander, 
hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  roust  necessarily  be, 
presents  a  picture  of  this  celebrated  body  of  land, 
more  interesting,  and  perhaps  more  truly  reporting 
the  general  appearance,  than  we  have  aeea  be- 
fore. The  eauae  is,  simi^y,  that  it  vas  drawn 
by  a  stranger  to  the  region,  and  who  of  coarse  de- 
scribed what  was  to  a  stranger  most  striking  and 
poveL  An  old  resident  of  ibis  same  district,  per- 
fectly well  idbrmed  in  regard  to  it,  and  withal  a 
very  eapaUe  reporter,  would  probably  have  made 
a  less  interesting  and  vivid  description,  because 
he  would  have  passed  over  very  slightly,  and  per- 
hapa  without  pr^r  deocripiion,  if  not  without 
notice,  mattera  which  he  would  suppose  too  well 
known  to  need  mentioning,  simply  because  they 
were  so  well  known  to  the  reporter,  and,  as  be 
would  infer,  to  every  body  else.  Thus  ft  is,  that 
if  the  tendency  to  this  Adt  is  oot  kept  contioually 


in  view  by  an  agricultural  repomer,  and  cueffaUy 
guarded  against,  the  very  eircuRutance  of  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject  will  cause  his  des- 
cription to  be  meager,  uninteresting,  and  therefor* 
of  little  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stranger 
would  be  liable  to  the  more  serious  errors  growing 
out  of  ignbranee  and  misinformation. 

We  hava  never  seen  this  highly  favored  ra- 
gion,  but  know  that  none  better  deaenrea  a  Adl 
descriptive  and  agricultural  report.  If  our  valued 
correspondent,  Th.  B.  Stevenson  esq.  of  Frank- 
fort, wouki  undertake  to  furnish  such  a  report  for 
publication  in  the  Faimers'  Register,  he  would 
add  much  to  the  obligations  which  this  work  aiwl 
its  readers  already  are  under  to  hia  pen.  And 
whether  ha  might  make  the  r^>ortaa  foil  aa  de- 
sirable, or  merely  a  general  and  superficial  ritetcb, 
still,  if  he  will  write  h  as  to  readers  totally  vnin- 
formtd  on  the  subject,  he  will  be  sure  to  make  ao 
excellent  and  valuable  article.  No  agriculturat 
reading  is  more  generally  tnteresimg  or  improv- 
ing, than  reports  of  paitioular  forms,  or  forming 
disnirts. .  Very  many  of  our  readers,  bgr  Uieir  ac- 
quaintance with  some  such  subjects,  could  aaaily 
prepare  such  reports,  and  thereby  nndar  Boat 
acceptable  service  to  the  Farmers*  Register,  and 
through  it,  to  the  agricultural  public.  Have  we  not 
some  readers,  and  friends  and  supporters  of  our 
work,  who  will  reader  this  desirable  and  importaat 
aecviea?— Ed.  F.  R. 

Ftoin  Ow  BMton  CoitHMor. 

If  ge<^rapby  and  history  had  not  placed  iba 
Edeo  of  the  primitive  world  in  eastern  ohmes, 
you  would  hava  sworn  this  must  have  been  its 
site.  Nature  has  been  lavtsfa  here  of  her  bonatiaa 
in  soil,  vegetation  and  dfmate.  For  00  milm 
arouod,  the  land  is  of  the  richest  alluvia  aarth, 
from  6  (o  10  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  stratum 
of  limestone.  Its  surlace,  at  a  distance,  appeara 
like  a  vast  plain;  but  enterins  it,  the  ground  ia 
found  rolling  like  the  long  swelling  unduieiiona  of' 
(be  ocean.  The  country,  every  acre  of  which  is 
as  rich  as  your  ftardeo  epot,— is  divided  into  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  fiOO  to  9000  acres,  each 
with  its  farm-bouse,  and  its  negro  cabins  cluster- 
ing around  it,  placed  in  tbe  centre,  remote  froiQ 
the  highwaj^,  surrounded  by  a  ^rove,  broad  av^ 
nues  Imed  with  trees  leading  to  it. 

■  Col.  Clay,  of  Fayette  county,  haa  an  aetata 
containing  upwards  of  6000  acres,  most  of  which 
is  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  be  sold  in  1839, 1  was 
informed,  upwards  of  830,000  worth  of  cattle 
upon  the  hoof,  e  oart  of  wbich  were  driven  to  tbf 
New  York  and  Brighton  markets. 

Many  districts  intliisrioh  grazing  ctuntiy  prep 
sent  the  aaomalous  condition  of  a  couaiiy  increa^ 
ing  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  advancing  in  improve- 
ments, while  decreasing  in  population.  The  rea- 
son of  this  riogular  state  of  affiitm  i^  that  the 
small  farmers  are  sdling  their  drcumscrUwd  foraia 
lo  the  wealthy  gruEiera,  who  are  menopriiaing 
the  lands  in  theic  vicinity.  This  was  peoaliarly 
the  course  of  eventa  ioISSSlo  UB^wJUIa  baaT 
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ttid  stock  commanded  eiorbitant  pricM ;  the  low 
pricM  of  beet'  for  a  year  or  two  pael,  have,  how- 
ever, arrecied  ibe  tendency  to  accumalate  the 
land*  of  a  few  large  proprieion. 

Com  and  rye  fields  are  planted  and  sown  here 
Ibr  the  porpoee  of  feeding  cattle  upon  them,  eiand- 
ing  in  Ibe  field.  Kye  ia  neirer  gathered  lor 
domeeiic  use,  and  it  atrikea  an  eaatero  man  as  a 
moK  waateful  and  improvident  modfe  of  tarming, 
to  turn  a  held  of  cattle  into  a  rich  and  ripened 
field  of  grain  to  feed  upon  and  trample  it  under 
their  leetj  and  when  ttiey  have  feasted  and  gorged 
themselves  upon  it  for  a  few  days,  the  awine  are 
let  in  to  gather  up  the  acalterea  and  mutilated 
remaios  of  the  harvest. 

The  fanners  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  posseM 
now  the  finest  breed  of  i^rtle  in  ttie  world.  For 
many  yean  large  aums  have  been  pai<l,  and  much 
care  and  labor  incurred  by  Ihem,  to  procure  the 
beat  apeeimena  of  Kngjiah  slock.  Agents  have 
annually  been  sent  to  England  to  purchase,  with- 
out regard  to  cost,  the  choicest  bulls  and  cows  of 
ibe  most  fbiBous  breeds.  These  being  tranaler- 
red  to  the  luxuriant  pastures  and  genial  clime  of 
Kentucky,  their  oSspring  improve  in  uli  their 
eharacierietic  points  of  excellence  and  surpass 
their  progenitora  in  size  and  beauty.  I  saw  yes- 
terday, heifers  three  years  old,  ihat  would  weigh 
fifteen  hundred  pound*,  nod  which  were  the  moat 
perfect  models  of  beauty  j  and  their  calves  of  this 
sesaoo,  now  four  or  five  months  old,  would  weigh 
down  an  ordinary  cow  of  full  growth,  and  these 
lusty  fellows  were  bleating  aOer  their  dams  and 
tuf^ng  away  at  the  teat  like  young  sucklings;  for 
here  cows  are  not  kept  for  milk,  but  to  raise  calves; 
and  no  hotter  and  cheese  aie  made  upon  these 
larae  stock  larms  Ibr  the  market. 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  mules  is  also  a 
source  of  great  profit,  and  the  echo  is  awakened 
through  th«  qrlvan  pastures  by  the  perpeiual  bray 
of  the  stultified  ass,  and  the  neighing  of  the  pran- 
cing blood  horse,  wfaieb,  like  the  beeves,  being 
kefM  prtecipally  for  breedlnir,  are  seldom  subjected 
la  ifae  bit  and  hemes*,  and  in  their  wild  freedom 
tbey  start  at  the  aound  of  strange  footstep*,  snufi 
the  air,  arkd  bound  ofl'  in  the  unrestrained  liberty 
of  the  untamed  prairie  horae.  From  twenty  to 
fitly  horaea  are  kept  upon  the  large  estates,  and 
nstmtly  a*  many  mutes.  A  few  days  since,  upon 
tbe  rich  bottoms  of  the  Scioto,  near  Columbus,  I 
saw  upwards  ofSOO  mule*  grazing  in  one  pasture. 

In  a  eoontr^  where  pork  is  so  important  a  sta- 
ple of  production,  it  would  be  supposed  that  great 
care  would  be  given  to  procure  the  best  breed  of 
swme ;  but  the  long-snouted,  lank  and  slab-sided 
race,  seen  running  wild  In  large  herds  through  the 
woods,  exhibit  an  astonishing  indillerence  in  their 
owners  to  the  Improvement  of  this  description  of 
Slock. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  who  enjoy  a  greater 
freedom  from  tbe  earcs,  anxieties  and  labors  of 
lilb  ihan  tbe  planters  of  this  fenite  region.  They 
an  the  priocee  of  tbe  land— free  from  debt,  liv- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  princely  incoraesi,  and 
upon  eataiea,  some  <Mf  which  almost  equal  a  smalt 
Gemao  piioeipaliiy  in  lertttory. 


TokUL— 4t 


AGaiCVLTDaAL  SOdSTIH. 

A  friend,  Ibr  whose  opinion  we  entertain  great 
respect,  writes  as  fbllovrs : 

Decembtr  8nl,  1840. 
"  I  do  Dot  exactly  agree  with  you,  in  your  dis- 
like to  Bgriculiural  societies  and  all  their  works. 
I  think  there  are  many  persons,  who,  like  myself; 
need  such  an  inctiiuiion,  to  make  them  write.  You 
may,  perhaps,  have  observed  many  who  never 
displayed  any  energy,  unless  when  placed  some- 
what under  the  control  of  others.  They  make 
good  public  officers,  that  is,  attentive  ones,  while 
ihey  are  certain  to  neglect  iheir  own  business. 
Such  persons  will  write  "  by  order  of  the  society," 
when  they  never  could  be  induced  to  do  it,  on 
their  own  responsibility.  If  there  were  many  so- 
cieties formed,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  colleeling  and 
difiusing  information,  and  suitable  committees  of 
revision  and  publicatiou  appointed,  so  as  to  throw 
the  odium  of  rejeciion  from  you,  the  Register 
might  soon  be  dmged  ndth  matter." 

As  it  is  our  misfortane,  or  the  efibet  of  our  Iktdt, 
to  be  frequently  misunderstood,  we  should  not 
have  been  much  surprised  at  the  above  eonsiruc- 
lioD,  by  a  more  slight  and  careless  reroarker.  But 
we  are  greatly  surprised  that  an  inference  so  difier- 
ent  fl'om  our  intention,  should  be  drawn  by  one 
who  we  know  attentively  reads  and  highly  value* 
our  publication.  We  are  very  far  from  entertain- 
ing "dislike  to  agricultural  societies  and  all  thnr 
works."  It  Is  not  Ibr  their  uwrits,  but  their  no- 
works,  that  we  value  many  of  them  at  a  low  rate. 
Reatty  working  agricultural  sucie^ies  would  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  agricultural  improvement— 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  have  expressed  that 
opinion  again  and  again  in  the  Farmers'  Register, 
and  urged  the  esiablishment  of  such  societies  with 
all  our  power.  And  every  work  performed  by 
one,  every  experiment  made,  every  communica- 
tion of  praciicat  instruction  sent  forth  by  any  of 
our  agricultural  societies,  we  alwajn  heartily  wd- 
come,  and  are  sure  to  publUb.  But  oar  friend 
must  know  that  sueh  wwka  are  among  the  amatt- 
est  and  rarest  operations  of  agricultural  aoeieiie*  in 
general.  All  that  they  do,  in  any  of  the  various 
modes  of  ascertaining  and  establishing  troths^ 
making  experimenis,  collecting  facts,  and  ditl'using 
information  on  agriculture,  is  excellent — and  if  oar 
friend  will  use  his  zeal  and  influence  to  increase . 
such  good  fruits,  he  will  find  us  equally  zealous  to 
extend  their  circulation  through  the  Farmers*  Jde- 
gister,  and  thereby  multiply  the  good  effects.  In 
all  such  thiugs,  the  existing  agricultural  societies, 
and  all  that  may  be  establiahed,  will  find  no  more 
hearty  approver  o^  and  sealous  and  effioient'akl  to 
their  labor^  than  tlie  Fannet's  Register. 


IHOCDLATIHG. 
Ta  tiM  Edttor  of  tb«  FHmer*'  R^Wer . 

Being  somewhat  dexiroua  in  inoculating  trees, 
and  wMbing  to  Bseertaia  whether  the  prooeseof 
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grafiinff  or  budding  would  (as  ia  cominonly  eup- 
pOBed)  prevenl  the  growih  of  thorns  on  trees  dis- 

fioBcd  to  bear  them,  1  inoculated  a  young  honcy- 
□cuBt  tree  wiih  two  bude,  one  from  the  extreme 
end  of  a  limb  of  an  old  tree,  the  other  from  a 
thorny  litile  limb  ofits  own,  near  the  ground.  The 
first  of  these  had  no  spines,  the  other  wee  very 
lull  of  them.  Froni  this  experiment,  I  infer,  Isi, 
that  grading  and  budding  have  no  influence  on  the 
propensity  of  trees  to  bear  ihoms  ;  secondly,  that 
certain  trees  seem,  by  nature,  to  be  provided  with 
•pines  about  the  bo^  and  lower  limbs,  to  protect 
them  from  being  barked  or  otherwise  injured,  and 
possibty,  to  protect  their  I'ruit  from  vermin.  Among 
the  fruit-bearing  lirabs,  however,  there  ia  no  need 
of  thoina,  and  if  buds  or  twigs  are  procured  from 
these,  for  ingrafting  on  seedliogS}  toe  trees  thus 
produced  are  free  of  ihoroa. 


KOOT  moiBO. 

Tt  lha  Editor  of  the  Pumen'  'RetfjMr. 

King  mtliam,  Jan.  SOth,  1641. 

Do  urge  on  your  readers  the  importance  to 
them  of  going  more  largely  into  the  root  crop  Ihis 
year.  I,  together  with  several  of  my  neighbors, 
cultivated  last  year  several  acres  of  them,  sugar 
beet,  mangel  wurtzel,  and  ruta  baga,  and  succeed- 
ed well.  We  all  give  the  decided  preference  to 
the  sugar  beet  as  Ibod  for  milch  cowe.  The  butter 
and  milk  are  rich  and  fine,  but  we  have  not  as  yet 
made  any  accurate  experiments  in  feeding  them. 
My  overseer  brought  a  cow  with  him  lo  my 
house  about  Christmas,  which  he  informs  me 
was  fed  plentifully  upon  ebort  corn  and  fodder  all 
last  fftll  and  winter  up  to  the  time  she  came  here, 
and  since  his  removal,  she  has  eaten  nothing  but 
about  three  pecks  of  sugar  beet  per  day,  and  ihe 
usual  long  food;  and  upon  this  feed  has  doubled, 
and  more,  Ihequantiiyormilk,  beeidea  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  quality.  I  leed  once  a  day 
on  Bieamed  roots,  and  once  on  raw,  and  am 
not  prepared  to  say  which  is  best,  as  they  are 
greedily  eaten  whether  cooked  or  raw. 

We  aro  getting  in  a  stock  of  the  far  famed 
Berkshire  hogs  hereabout,  and  are  well  saiiefied 
with  them  as  far  as  our  aciiuaintance  extends ; 
I  have  owned  a  pair  about  eighteen  months,  and 
have  readily  sold  all  the  pigs  I  could  spare  at  good 
prices. 


eoHPARATITS  VALtTE  OF  TBB  COCOONS  OF 
THB  **TWO  CROP  WHITS*'  8ILK-VOHM8, 
AMD  OTHBB  TABISTIBS. 

For  tho  Fsnnen*  Regiiter.^ 
SH0brd  Co.  Va.,  Jan.  SfifA,  1641. 
1  hare  recently  made  numerous  experiments 
in  reeling  cocoons  produced  by  the  ■'iwo*efop 
white,"  and  "  mammoth  sulphur"  silk-worms, 
from  which  I  have  ascertained  that  the  former 
yielded  on  an  average,  from  cocoons  of  fair  quality, 
8  ounces  of  reeled  silk  to  the  bushel,  and  the 
latter  14  ounces.  These  (acts  lead  me  to  change 
the  favorable  opinion  hitherto  euteriained  of  the 
»*vno<iop  white."  I  am  now  eooviaced  that 


they  will  bring  the  culturistin  debt  who  operates 
with  hired  labor,  while  the  sulphur  and  other  good 
varieties  will  show  a  handsome  profit. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  varieties  abovo 
named  may  te  staled  thus  : 
Cost  of  producing  one  bushel  "  two-crop" 

cocoons,  93  00 

Reeling  the  same,  1  60 


Deduct  eight  ounces  raw  silh, 


93  GO 

a  67 


Loss,  0  63 

Cost  of  producing  one  bushel  sulphur  co- 
coons, 93  00 
Cost  of  reeling,  76 


Foarteen  ounces  raw  silk, 
Profit, 


83  7S 
4  97 

$1  92 


The  pea-nut  sllk-worm  is  said  to  yield  on  an 
average  sixteen  ounces  of  siik  to  (he  bushel,  but, 
as  yet,  my  experiments  with  this  kiud,  have  not 
been  made  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  form  accu- 
rate conclusions. 

The  above  named  facts,  however,  show  that 
the  success  ofeilk-culiure  in  Vi^nia,and  through- 
out the  union,  may  depend  on  the  varieties  ofMlk- 
worms  selected. 

fiespeciAiIly  yoor*s, 

Lattoh  Y.  Atkiiis. 


KEKTUCKT  BLUB  GRASS  BWVOSJCU  KOTTO  BK 
THB  SAME  WITH  GRBBK  SWABD.  GbASSBS 
FAVOKBD  BT  CAMABBOUSSOIL.  MkULOT. 

J>teeiiatr6th,  1840. 

1  have  just  received  the  Novembernumber  of 
iho  Register,  and  find  it  asserted,  that  Kentuclty 
blue  grass  is  identical  with  poa  viridis,  or  our  com- 
mon greensward.  Now,  personally,  I  pretend  to 
know  nothing  about  this  matter ;  but  a  gentleman 
in  this  vicinity,  well  qualified  to  judge  in  the  case, 
declared  to  me  some  time  b^o,  ihatAeJtncto  they 
were  not  (be  same.  He  said,  at  the  same  lime, 
Bomething  about  the  flower-alem  of  the  Kentucky 
blue  grass  being  jointed,  and  that  there  were,  oe- 
casionalk,  some  bunches  of  it  to  be  Ibuod  on  the 
banks  of  the  Appomattox.  He  was  speaking  ttf 
(he  blue  grass  of  our  lime-stone  valley,  where  he 
haa  resided  much,  and.  doubtless,  this  is  ibe  same 
blue  grass  wiih  that  of^ Kentucky.  Imeatton  this 
not  for  publication,  but  to  prevent  your  hastily 
settling  the  question,  as  1  find  in  a  note  to  R.  D. 
Martin's  communication  to  Ihe  Southern  Cultiva- 
tor, you  set  down  Kentucky  blue  grass  as  *<KreeD 
sward."  The  poa  viridia  [or  poa  pratensis]  is  cer- 
lainly  an  American  grass,  and  so  much  resembling 
(hat  called  "  blue  grass"  beyond  the  Blue  Uidge, 
that  It  most  take  a  botanist  to  say,  whether  they 
be  not  the  same.  Our  "  blue  grass,"  soo  com- 
pre$aa,  has  a  Battened  flower  stem,  andis  leally 
blue.  I  think  the  subjeiM  important,  and  that  poa- 
sibly,  on  particular  investigation,  you  will  find  iba 
western  blue  grass  another  indigenous  Amerieaa 
grass,  closely  allied  to  the  greensward. 

Among  the  many  benefits  to  your  tide-water 
rtipoot  ID  the  commendog  agrieutitural  era,  liom 
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Ui«  UM  oT  marl,  Uioce  from 
gnwae*  promiae  much.    I  am  convinced,  that 
without  calcareous  manures,  graBs  cannot,  on  a 
large  acale,  be  cultivated  profitably,  except  on 
•strong  neutral  soils.   There  are  fine  grasses  al- 
ready known  and  cultivated  in  various  pans  of  the 
World.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  more 
are  still  to  be  discovered  ;  parlicularly,  such  aft  are 
adapted  to  the  [/eculiarclimare  and  soils ol'lhc  Uni- 
ted States.    In  this  neit;hborhood,  about  ihe  sites 
or  old  setilen^ents,  which  have.betw  rendered  cal- 
caieoHs  by  ashes,  the  common  melilot,  a  large 
•pedra  of  trefoil,  ffrows  with  amazing  luxuriance. 
It  has  been  considered  a  nuisance,  and  unavailine 
attempts  have  been  made  lo  exiermioate  iL  I 
found  some  of  it  on  this  laria  when  I  took  posses- 
sion; and  observing  that  the  crops,  of  wheat  and 
tobacco,  fbllowing  it,  were  asionishmgly  produc- 
tive, and,  moreover,  that  I  could  easily,  when 
oecessary,  turn  it  under  my  large  Clule  end  Kea- 
gle's  ploughs,  I  have  carefully  cherished  it,  and 
have  sown  some  eix  or  eight  bushels  of  seed, 
fiui,  to  my  mortification,  I  nnd  that  it  will  not 
grow  on  other  than  calcareous  lands.    May  I 
recommend  a  small  trial  of  it  to  you  on  marled 
land  ?   I  can  assure  ^a,  ihatjthe  crops  of  wheat 
aiM)  tobacco,  on  the  site  ofits  growth,  without  any 
additional  manure,  surpasa  those  on  surrounding 
lands  which  are  heavily  manured.     It  afTords 
fioe  grazing  for  cows  and  sheep  in  winter.  I  have 
some  exhaiuled  second  low-ground?,  in  which 
may  occasionally  be  seen  some  small  calcareous 
nodules,  and  about  eighteen  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  is  a  stratum  of  clay  marl,  an  inch  or  two 
in  thickness,  lying  on,  what  appears  to  be,  moul- 
dered homeblende  rock.    I  sowed  some  melilot 
■eed  on  this  ground  last  winter;  and  though  the 
land  is  so  poor,  that  be/ore,  it  would  not  produce 
even  poverty  grass,  and  nothing  else  but  a  very 
dimiontitra  white  clover,  I  tbund  that  the  melilot 
■eed  vegetated,  and  grew  quite  welt  all  the  sum- 
fner.   I  hope  you  will  hear  from  it  again. 


Ihe  cultivation  of  markably  well.  There  are  some  of  twenty  years* 
standing,  and  tbey  look  neat,  and  when  merely 
white-washed,  resemble  marble.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  tised  the  ahavinga  as  manure,  and 
describe  its  action  as  resembling  marl.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  tittle  or  no  benefit  perceptible  the 
first  vear;  but  the  next,  and  succeeding,  the  soil 
deepens,  becomes  dark,  and  loose,  or  siifl',  (as 
clay  or  ^and  prevails,)  resists  drought,  or  the  in- 
tense heat  of  our  sunitners  ;  and  tnese  qualities 
are  the  more  conepicioua  by  the  deep  rich  green 
of  the  vegetables  growing  in  such  soil.  I  am  no 
chemist,  and  have  not  the  Dfear>a  of  esceriaining 
the  component  parts  of  this  ruck ;  but  what  pro- 
portion or  ;ier  cen<.  of  lime  is  necessary  to  form 
cmsnt  resembling  rockl  A  rapid  and  powerful 
etiervescence  takes  place  when  vinegar  is  added 
to  it;  and  would  not  this  be  the  case  with  the  car- 
bonate of  magneaia  as  well  as  of  lime?  In  the  vici- 
nity of  creeks  or  branches,  whose  sideB  are  walled 
with  this  rock,  mounda  of  lime-stone  rock  ofevery 
imaginable  shape  or  size,  are  to  be  seen,  which, 
when  broken  into  fragments  and  burnt,  makes  ex- 
cellent lime  for  mortar  or  coarse  plastering  ;  and 
would  not  this  make  tttanuret  Manuring  haa 
been  entirely  neglected  In  South  Alabama  tor  the 
obvious  reason  (hat  lands  have  been  abundant 
and  cheap ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  most 
exhausting  anJ  careless  cultivation  have  greatly 
impaired  the  fertility  and  produciivenees  of  our 
richest  soils.  Emigration,  that  once  threataned 
to  depopulate  the  old  states,  hns  already  com- 
menced here;  and  Texas,  already  the  receptacle  of 
some  of  our  best  ciiizenp,  is  ot\en  spoken  ofi  as  the 
Ultima  7%u1b  of  wealth,  ease,  and  luxuriant  indul- 
geife.  Lorenzo  James. 


tSqniKIBS  AlfD  REMAaKB  UPON  THE  CAL- 
CABBOUa  ROCK  AKS  SOILS  Or  SOUTH  ALA- 
BAMA. 

For  lh«  Farmen*  Seginur. 

CUtibonUt  Momot  (h.^  Oct.  Jan.  7tA,  1841. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  lines  ,  on  a  subject  of 
deep  interest,  and  one  likely  to  etigage  attention  in 
this  region  of  country,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
the  subject  of  marl  or  calcareous  manures.  Not 
many  years  since,  a  Mr.  McGuire  wrote  a  tree, 
lise  on  the  geological  formation  of  South  Alaba- 
tna,  which  appeared  in  Professor  Silliman'e 
'  Jourael  of  Science.'  He  describes  a  rock  of  lime- 
•looe  formation,  atraundiog  in  the  counties  of 
Monroe,  Clark,  Washington,  and  Marengo,  which 
be  had  seen  quarried,  and  when  dried,  was  exten- 
sively used  in  butldingohimneys.  Ttiis  rock  lines 
the  sides  of  the  creeks  and  branches  in  my  neigh- 
bwhood,  and  is  composed,  (apparently,)  of  innu- 
roerable  small  shells  and  sand,  united  into  a  ce. 
ment.  MaaotM,  in  building  chimneys,  nse  the 
•crapiDgs  or  shavings  in  mortar,  and  it  seems  lo 
answer  almost  as  well  as  lime.  In  fact,  but  lor 
i(m  action  of  fire,  which  gradually  decomposea 
tha  back  of  the  fire-place,  the  chimneys  last  re- 


The  .jreging  teller,  proceeding  as  it  evidently 
does  from  an  observing  and  inquiring  mind",  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  Ihe  great  existing difficultiea 
of  difTosing  agricullnral  fiiels  and  knowledge,  tven 
aHer  they  have  been  taboribusly  gathered,  and 
published  ;  and  of  the  immense  loss  of  value  suf- 
fered by  a  vast  region  of  our  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  of  such  facts  and  instraciicHi. 

Our  corretpondent  is  but  a  recent  subscriber  to 
the  Farmers*  Register,  or  he  would  have  known 
that,  throughout  the  work,  and  especially  in  the 
eariier  volumes,  much  attenlioQ  wap  paid  to  the 
investigation  of  the  remarkable  oalcareoui  soils  of 
an  extensive  region  of  Alabama' and  other  south- 
western states.  The  artide  to  which  he  refers,  by 
Mr.  McGuire,  was  there  re.piiblished,  and  many 
more  from  correspondents,  as  well  as  our  own 
elaborate  essay  'On  the  formation  of  Prairies,* 
in  vol  3.  The  latter,  a^  well  as  several  copies  of  the 
'  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,*  for  gratuitous, 
distribution,  where  they  may  render  service,  wa 
have  seat  to  our  correspondent.  He  will  there 
see  ihttt  all  his  ■appositions  expressed  above,  as  to 
the  aetioD  and  value  of  ihe.  rich  marl,  or  "  rotten 
lime-stone,"  of  South  Aabama,  are  correct,  and 
he  will  correctly  infer,  from  all  the  lacts,  and  the 
general  reasoning,  that  by  a  proper  practical  ap- 
plicalioD  of  the  theory  of  the  action  of  calcareous 
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manarei  to  his  uDgular  region,  that  many  or  hii  I 
couDtrymen  might  make  more  profit  at  borne,  by 
retaining,  or  even  increaaiog,  the  early  fertility  of 
Aeir  lands,  tbea  by  destroying  their  productive- 
ness, and  then  seelttng  new  lands  in  Tens. 

All  of  the  soft  cat<!areoas  roek,  to  which  our 
<torres|K>ndent  refers,  and  which  forms  the  subsoil, 
and  sometimes  the  upper  soil,  or  ihe  greater  part 
of  the  lar.ds  of  several  counties  in  Alabama,  is 
very  rich,  judging  from  the  specimens  which  we 
have  analyzed— probably,  seldom  less  than  70 
parts  in  100  of  pure  carbuiate  of  lime.  That  de> 
gtee  would  be  enough  to  make  good  lime  (by 
bamiug)  for  eement,  or  for  manure— and  better 
(or  both,  or  coarse,  il^  richer,  as  doubtless  it  is  of- 
ten. But,  if  it  crumbles  by  exposure,  or  can  be 
coarsely  pounded,  more  cheaply  than  to  calcine  it, 
no  burning  is  needed  to  prepare  it  lor  manure. 

The  practical  use  of  calcareous  earth,  as  ma- 
nure, would,  or  course,  be  very  different,  in  gene- 
ral, in  Alabama,  whi»n  it  is  so  oHen  in  excess,  from 
lower  Virginia,  where  it  is  almost  universally  de- 
ficient. But  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  its 
aotioD  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  important  to  be 
known,  and  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  cultiva- 
tor. It  will  teach  how  to  guard  sgaiuti  the  evils  of 
en  exclusively  calcareous  soil,  as  well  as  those 
of  acid  Boils ;  and  to  the  eultivatora  of  rich  virgin 
and  txeutiveb/  calcareous  soils,  in  South  Alabama, 
Arbnwas,  and  even  in  Texas,  the  Paradise  of 
land-thieves  and  land-killcre,  it  offers  the  choice 
of  retaining,  or  even  increasing  the  virgin  rertiiily, 
or  of  finally  reducing  the  lands  to  the  present 
sterile  condition  of  Judea,  or  of  the  high  lands  of 
Egypt,  both  of  which  are  highly  calcareous,  end 
Jbnnerly  also  highly  fertile. 

Ouroorrespondeot  is  right  in  Fupposing  that  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  if  present  in  the  soa  rock, 
wouU  show  eimilar  eflferveraeiMe.  But  a  prac- 
tiaed  eye  would  delect  a  diflerenee,  (if  then  was 
noeh  magneaia,  compared  to  the  lime,)  by  the 
Blower  efienre«wnee  of  magnesia.  But  there  is 
little  ground  to  fear  the  kurtftd  piesenceof  magne- 
■ia.  We  have  never  known  of  iia  pwenee,  (in 
•By  quantity  worth  notice,  if  at  all,)  in  any  marl 
or  rock,  of  Bhelly  origin.  The  marls  of  South 
Carolina,  which  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson  analyzed, 
and  reported  as  containing  a  Urge  proportion  of 
■ugneaie,  seemed  a  remarkable  coiitiadietion  of 
tfaia  our  long  entertained  opinion,  bb  well  a*  a 
very  interesting  ftct  In  itseli:  But,  we  learned 
frem  thai  gentleman,  in  a  recent  personal  inter- 
view, that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  supposl- 
lion  of  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  those  marls, 

he  had  aubsequenUy  ascertained  by  aubjectiog 
his  proeeBB  to  a  more  rigorous  teet. 


Though  caleareoua  matter  may  be  geoerally 
excessive  on  the  "  bald  prairies"  or  "  rotten  lime- 
stone" lands  of  Alabama,  still-  many  localities  of 
"sandy-lands,"  are  interlocked  wiih  the  calca- 
reous, need  much  to  be  marled,  and  could  be  very 
cheaply  covered.  Indeed,  as  we  have  beard  the 
relative  positions  and  qualilieB  of  these  difierent 
kinds  of  land  described,  (for  we  have  never  seea 
ihem,  except  in  specimens  for  analyzing,)  each 
of  these  soils  would  be  the  best  manure  ror  the 
other ;  and  a  cart  in  making  trips  of  (sometimes) 
not  100  yards  in  length,  could  take  loads  both 
ways ;  putting  calcareous  earth  on  the  sandy  and 
acid  soil,  and  sandy  soil  to  lesson  the  excess  of 
calcareous  matter  in  the  other.— £o.  F.  R. 


RCHABKB  on  THB  BVFPO»D  DTSCnVKBT  OF 
THK  HBSeiAir  FLT. 

Prom  the  run«n' Cabinet 
Divon^  believed  to  have  been  made  in  relation  to 
the  Hesaisa  Hj.   Complied     the  Farmers*  Cibi- 
net,  by  Benjamin  H.  Ceates,  M.  D. 

A  pafMT  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  by  iMiss  Margaretta  H.  Morris, 
of  Germantown,  and  relating  to  the  above-men- 
tioned subject,  was  subsequently  ordered  by  that 
body  to  be  published  in  thei'r  Transactions.  As, 
however,  some  time  will  elapse  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  number  of  the  Transactions  which 
wtil  coniam  her  paper,  we  have  thought  that  we 
could  belter  serve  the  agricultural  readers  of  the 
Cabinet  by  extracting  the  information  given  in  a 
loumal  recently  authorized  by  the  Society  to  be 
published  by  its  Secretaries,  in  an  abridged  form 
and  ofeariier  appearance.  In  the  **  Proceedings" 
jUBt  printed  for  November  and  Dumber,  ^10, 
we  find  the  subject  meniioned,  in  some  paragraphs 
of  which  we  here  subjoin  a  copy. 

"The  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Nuftall, 
Mr.  Lea,  and  Dr.  Coates,  to  whom  was  referred 
a  communication  by  Miss  Marsaratta  H.  Morris, 
era  the  cecidoroyia  destructor  or  Hessian  fly,  report- 
ed in  ftvor  of  publication,  which  was  ordered  ac- 
cordingly. 

.1,1' M  opinion,  that 

should  the  observations  of  Miss  Morris  be  dIU- 
mately  proved  correct,  they  will  eventuate  in  eon- 
Biderable  benefit  to  the  agricultural  communitv, 
and,  through  it,  to  the  public.  Mies  Morris  be- 
lieves she  has  established,  that  the  ovumofthia 
destructive  insect  is  deposited  by  the  parent  in  the 
seed  of  the  wheat,  and  not,  as  previously  suppoa- 
ed,  ID  the  stalk  or  culm.  She  has  watched  the 
progress  of  the  animal  since  June,  1836,  and  has 
satiafied  hereelf  that  she  has  frequently  seen  tha 
arva  within  the  seed.  She  has  also  detected  the 
larvB,at  various  stages  of  itB  pfogreaB,from  the 
seed  to  between  the  body  of  the  stalk  and  the 
•heath  of  the  leaves,  in  the  latter  situation  it 
passes  into  the  pupa  or '  flax-seed  state-'  Aecoid- 
mg  to  the  observations  of  MiM  Morris,  the 
recently  hatched  larva  penetrates  to  tho  centre 
of  the  straw,  where  it  may  be  foand  of  a  pale 
gieemsn-white  aemi-innsparent  appearance^  In 
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fonn  ramewhat  rewmUinff  a  iilk-worm.  From 
ooe  locizoflheee  have  been  (bund  .at  vnriouc 
height*,  from  I  he  seed  lo  the  third  joint.  They 
would  eeero  to  enter  the  pupa  ilale  about  the 
beginning  of  June. 

"Thia  By  waa  not  observed  by  Mies  Morrit  to 
inhabit  any  other  plant  (ban  wheal. 

"To  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  destroyer  of 
thn  grain,  it  wilt  be  proper  to  obtain  l^sn  seed 
from  localities  in  which  the  fly  has  not  made  it* 
appearance.  By  this  means  the  crop  of  the  fol- 
iotving  year  will  he  uninjured ;  but  in  order  to 
avoid  ihe  introduction  of  straggling  insects  or  the 
kind  from  adjacent  fields,  it  is  requisite  that  a 
whole  neighborhood  should  persevere  in  thin  pre- 
caution Tor  two  or  more  years  in  succession.  This 
result  was  obtained,  in  pnrt,  in  Ihe  course  of  trials 
made  by  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa,  with 
aomcBeed-wheat  Irom  the  Mediterranean,  in  and 
since  the  year  1837.  Hia  first  crop  was  free  from 
the  fly,  but  it  was  gradually  introduced  from  adja- 
cent nelda;  and  in  the  present  year  ihemtirhier 
has  been  considerable.  As  Mias  Monib  states 
that  the  fly  has  never  made  its  appearance  in 
Susquphenna  and  Bradford  counties,  seed-wheat 
free  from  the  fly.  might  be  obtained  trom  these 
and  probably  from  other  localities. 

"  The  committee  recommend  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  Mies  Morris  'maybe  subjected  to  the 
only  pfEcient  lest — repealed  observalioDB  and 
eflrrtive  trials  of  the  precaution  she  advises.'  *' 

Believir^  the  above  to  be  an  observation  of 
very  eonsitwrableimportance,  and  sincerely  hoping 
that  repeated  trials  and  examinations  may  confirm 
its  correctness,  we  have  prepared  tbe  present 
notice  for  the  Cabinet,  in  order  lo  bring  It  before 
the  agricultural  community. 

Miss  Morrises  observations  and  iofferences  agree 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of 
many  jnsects.  Thus  (hey  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
Dot  produced  till  their  tbod  is  ready  for  them ; 
while  their  eggs  appear  to  approach  the  seeds  of 
planM  in  the  power  of  enduring  long  delay  and 
some  violence,  before  Ihey  lose  their  vitality  end 
ftealiy  of  deveiopemenL  The  egga  of  silk-worms 
are  kepi  for  varioas  periods,  and  still  retain  the 
soKeptibility  of  being  hatched,  flow  long  this 
power,  in  some  insects,  may  be  capable  of  endur- 
ing, has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  the  presurap- 
lioQ  arising  from  their  analogy  to  seeds  leaves  it 
by  no  means  certain,  (until  observations  are 
made,)  that  ttie  period  may  not  be  ooe  of  magni- 
tude. Tbe  lower  animals  are  said  by  naturalists 
to  approach,  in  constitution,  much  more  neariy  to 
vefteiablea  than  to  the  more  complex  beings  of 
tbcirosm  class ;  and  ibis  is  acknowledged  to  be 
atfikiogl^  exemplified  in  the  instance  we  have 
been  reciting.  Sometbing  analogous  may  be  per- 
•rived  to  the  instance  of  the  eommon  (owl ;  in 
whidt  ^Mcfee,  the  egge  first  laid  are  allowed  to 
nmin  till  «wugh  are  acenmalated  Tor  the  parent 
to  commence  setting,  and  without,  in  any  way  in- 
juring the  product. 

That  higtriy  and  justly  distingaished  American 
naturalist,  tbe  late  Thomas  Say,  has  left  us  an 
entomotogieal  description  of  the  Hessian  fly,  in 
tbe  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  fle  appears  never 
to  have  i«lentified  the  insect  in  an  eariier  portion 
of  its  life  than  the  flax>seed  Mate.  Thus,  be  de- 
■cribetlhe  iarwii  fintatate  or  "maggot"  of  the 


animal,  as  resembling  the  pi/pa  or  second  state, 
except  in  Ihe  dark,  reddish-brown  color  of  the 
latter;  and  alleges  that,  *' when  taken  from  the 
culm,  it  is  almost-  inert,  exhibitinir  very  little 
motion  lo  Ihe  eye."  The  was  in  1617 ;  and  as 
ihat  eminent  writer  was  principally  occupied  in 
the  task,  then  new,  of  describing  and  classifying 
American  insects  in  (heir  perfect  TormB,  it  ia 
entirely  credible  that  he  might  have  erred  in  rela- 
tion to  (hnir  earlier  stages;  nor  is  it  wonderful  ' 
that,  in  23  years,  funher  discoveries  should  be 
made,  and  his  account  corrected.  What  Mr.  Say 
eailsihc  larva,  will,  if  Miss  Morris  be  correct,  be 
considered  ihe  enriy  period  of  the  pupa. 

The  discovery  of  Mies  Morris,  then,  appears 
principally  to  resolve  iteelf  into  the  fact  of  the  egg 
being  deposited  in  the  seed  ;  and  into  the  history 
of  ihe  pale  green  worm  or  larva,  ns  the  primary 
stage  of  the  animal's  existence.  The  account  of 
its  periodical  change  g  ven  by  M  r.  Say  is  con- 
fessedly conjectural;  and  insuflicienily  explain* 
the  preservation  ol'ine-fpeeies  through  the  winter. 
His  words  are,  "The  history  of  the  changes  of 
this  insect  is  probably  briefly  this."  He  then 
proceeds  lo  describe  the  parent  insect  in  deposit- 
ing iiB  eggs  within  the  sheaih  of  the  leaves,  near 
the  root  of  ihe  plant,  the  flxed  mode  of  life  of  the 
flax-seed  substance,  together  with  the  indentations 
produced  in  (he  straw,  the  distorlion  of  the  flax- 
seed worm  when  crowded,  and  tbe  death  of  the 
plant.  He  then  adds  ihe  following  notice,  which 
ends  the  recital.  "The  perfect  fly  appears  eaHy 
in  June,  lives  but  a  short  time,  deposits  its  eggs, 
and  dies — (he  insects  from  these  eggs  complete 
(he  history  by  preparing  for.  the  winter  brood." 
The  words  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  are 
fiiTo  broods  of  these  flies;  one  for  summer  and 
one  for  winter.  If  "preparing  for  the  wimer 
brood,"  means'aytng  the  eggs  which  are  to  pro- 
duce them,  why  are  not  the  flies  seen  in  the  end 
of  October ;  before  which  time  the  sheaths  of  the 
leaves  and  ihe  straw  itself  of  ihe  winter  wheat  do 
not  exist,  and  at  which  period  no  fly  of  any  de- 
Bcriptktn  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  flekls7  If,  on 
tbe  oihec  hand,  "  the  insects  from  the  eggs  laid  in 
Jane,"  are  (Aemsclws  "ihe  winter  brood,"  (hey 
are  lo  be  found  in  the  stubble  afler  harvest ;  and 
cannot  possibly  be  (he  same  individuals  that  are 
found  next  spring  in  tbe  damaged  stalks  of  the 
new  crop. 

According  to  the  feels  believed  to  be  ascertain- 
ed by  Miss  Morris,  the  difliculiy  at  once  disap- 
pears. The  fly  lives  only  ten  days ;  during  which 
<ime  it  deposites  its  eggs.  The  eggs  remain  un- 
altered tilt  the  wheat  sprouts;  and  the  young 
worm  is  thm  below  the  su^ce  of  the  earth,  in  a 
substance  which  ia  not  flozeo,  and  which  sop- 
plies  him  with  (bod. 

The  residence  of  the  worm,  aa  described  by 
Miss  Morris,  within  the  hollow  of  ihe  straw,  is 
precisely  like  that  of  certain  other  insecis.  The 
animal  that  destroys  the  more  luxuriant'  shoots  of 
the  parsley-leaved  elder,  and  which^  in  its  periect 
slate,  becomes,  as  we  are  informed,  a  beetle  of 
splendid  coloring,  passes  its  larva-existence  within 
the  pith  of  the  plant.  Additional  examples,  we 
believe,  are  not  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

To  (be  directions  given  in  the  "  proceediii^" 
lor  avoiding  the  produetioo  of  tjiii  pemieioae 
insect,  little  eeema  necessary  to  be  added.  We 
are  inclined,  however,  earoeitly  to  repeat  the 
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recommendaiions  of  further  (rial  and  obeervaiion. 
It  would  seem  I  hat  the  farmer  who  uaea  sefd- 
wheat  from  a  dielricl  ravaj^ed  by  rhia  animal, 
aclunlly  commila  the  absurdity,  ofpfan^ing  Hta- 
aian  fliea  lor  the  beneBt  or  Ihia  next  year's  crop  I 
The  precise  period  at  tvhicfa  ihe  minute  green 
vorm  eBcapei  from  ibe  hollow  of  the  Biraw,  lo 
repose  and  undergo  its  eubsequient  changes  be- 
neath the  aheath  of  the  leulj  is  Dot  asceriained 
Tvilh  accuracy  and  may  furnish  a  question  for 
investigation.  We  are  informed  ihat  Miss  Morris 
is  continuing  her  observaiions  on  growing  wheat ; 
in  which  she  will  probably  aocenain  ihe  lacr.  It 
is  in  Ihe  power  of  our  readers  to  confirm  or  reject 
her  concluaibns,  both  in  this  and  ia  what  she  re- 
gards as  already  established. 

The  obeervationa  above  stated  may  perhaps 
amount  to  stronger  confirmation  of  ihe  position 
assumed  than  had  before  appeared  ;  but  certainly 
they  do  not  constitute  a  "  new  discovery,"  or  pre- 
sent the'oplnion  advocated  for  the  first  time.  fie. 
sides  other  lees  public  supporiera  (nrlthin  our 
knov^ledge)  of  the  opinion  that  the  eggs  or  the 
Hessian  fly  are  deposited  on,  and  sown  within 
the  grains  of  wheal,  there  were  three  several  ar- 
tides  maintaining  the  doctrine,  in  the  firat  volume 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  (See  pages  351,  723 
and  724.)  But  (hough  the  views  of  Mies  Morris 
have  Dot  the  merit  claimed  for  them,  of  origi- 
nality, they  will  be  sufiicieDtly  valuable  to  the 
public,  and  honorable  to  her,  if  aflbrding  confir- 
mation of  an  old  opinion,  heretofore  deemed  by 
UF,  and  most  other  reflecting  or  observing  persona, 
as  entirely  erroneous.  * 

fiat  incredulity  on  this  bead  does  not  forbid 
•n  earnest  desire  to  be  convinced  that  the  opinion 
ofMiss  Morrisis  right,  and  that  ours,  (that  (he egg 
is  deposited  on  the  blade,  al^er  Ihe  coming  up  of 
the  wheaf,)  is  wrong.  Therefore  we  preaent 
Ihis  new  reiieration  of  an  old  and  before  discredit- 
ed opinion — and  recommend  lo  all  wheat-growers 
(olry«xperimenis  in  various  wajrstotestthe  truth 
of  the  o[Mnion,  This  may  be  easily  done ;  and  a 
Few  careful  and  accurate  experiments,  in  one  sea- 
son, may  either  overthrow  or  csiablish  this  opin- 
ion, which,  if  indeed  true,  would  furnish  the  rea- 
dily available  means  of  saving  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  the  wheat-growing  region  of  this 
country.  Besides  the  remedy  named  above,  of  ob- 
taining seed  from  uninfected  districts,  there  might 
certainly  be  found  some  easy  means  to  disin/ect 
our  own  seed— that  is,  lo  kill  the  eggs  of  the  fly, 
by  some  exposure  that  would  not  affect  the  vitality 
of  the  gnun.  That  would  be  all  that  would  be 
requisite  to  remove  totally  all  future  evil  from  this 
heretofore  destructive  source.  Either  the  keeping 
■eed  wheat  for  a  year  or  more  before  towing— or 
exposing  it  to  unusual  degrees  of  heat,  or  cold- 
er to  certain  acrid  steeps — might  serve  the  pur- 
pose desired.  We  know  of  two  farmers  in  our 
own  former  neighborluiod  who  held  (he  o[HnloD 


I  that  the  eggs  were  laid  on  the  grain,  and  who 
supposed  thai  they  had  proved  by  liill  experiment 
the  certain  means  of  destroying  the  e^;s  on 
the  grain,  and  thus  avoiding  all  damage  from  the 
fly.  One  of  thtee  gentlemen  relied  on  steeping 
the  seed  in  salt  waler,  and  drying  in  quick-lime, 
(as  for  smut,)  and  the  other  poured  boiling  water 
over  his  seed  wheat.  £ach  of  ihem  fully  conGded 
in  his  means  of  prevention,  from  a  time;  but  aOer 
a  few  years,  both  were  satisfied  of  their  mis- 
take, by'their  own  later  experience. 

But,  still,  we  repeat,  let  experiments  be  again 
and  fairly  tried.  There  are  few  subjects,  in  which 
both  animal  nnd  vegetable  reproduction  are  con- 
cerned, which  are  more  capable  than  this  of  being 
subjected  to  strict  and  accurate  experiment.  One 
obvious  mode  of  experiment,  would  be  to  sprout 
grains  of  wheat  on  soil  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered 
with  gauze  too  cIosq  lo  admit  the  Heesian  fly,  or 
a  small  gnat.  If  the  maggots  (or  larvae)  should 
be  neveriheleFB  found  on  the  spires  of  wheat, 
(and  we  have  heard  such  a  foot  asserted,)  it 
would  be  at  least  one  strong  proof  in  support 
of  the  new  doctrine.  And  if  no,  maggots  were 
produced,  under  circumstances  otherwise  entirely 
favorable  to  their  production,  it  would  be  at  least 
strong  confirmation  of  the  opposite  opinion,  la 
addition,  other  parcels  of  seed  might  be  subjected 
to  various  steeps,  or  kinds'  of  exposure,  and  then 
sown,  both  in  open  air,  and  in  places  from  which 
the  fly  shall  be  excluded  by  coverings  of  gauze.' 

It  would  not  cost  as  much  labor  as  has  already 
been  used  in  writing  in  support  of  this  new  doc- 
trine; to  prove  its  truth  or  its  falsehood,  beyood 
all  dispute.  Perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  expe- 
rimental labor,  scientifically  and  carefully  directed, 
might  ascertain  the  true  source  of  the  evil,  and 
Its  certain  remedy.  It  would  be  well  (if  dispoe- 
ed  to  do  any  iking  for  the  benefit  or  relief  of  ag- 
riculture) for  each  wheat-growing  state  to  ofler  a 
large  and  permanent  premium  lor  thiis  discovery. 
If  Virginia  had  offered  and  reserved  for  this  va- 
luable object,  the  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually  thrown  away  on  the  geological  turve^ 
of  the  state,  we  would  have  at  least  saved  all  that 
has  been  given  to  support  that  jo&;  and  if  the 
premiums  had  been  earned  by  the  discovery 
sought,  the  gain  to  the  agrieuUure  of  our  country 
would  have  been  incalculably  greater  than  the 
reward  paid  for  it,  enormous  as  the  sum  would 
be  deemed  if  it  had  been  directed  to  that  truly 
valuable  object,  instead  of  to  its  actual  and  com- 
paratively worthless  direction.— £d.  F.  K. 


AGE  OF  TREES.  ' 

Some  of  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanm,  meas- 
und  in  1660,  by  Maaiidiell  and  Pocock,  went 
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^od  to  have  been  nenrly  SX}0  yeara  old— the 
Bnglteh  yew  trees  of  Fontaine  Abbey,  in  the 
county  ot  York,  had  survived  12  ceniuries,  (hose 
in  thtt  churchyard  of  Crowhural,  in  Surrey,  1400 
ycHre— that  ol  Folheriogill,  in  Scotlnnd,  from  2500 
to  2600— that  of  Braburn,  in  Kent,  3000.  These 
Iravellers  describe  two  other  trees  ot  a  most  re- 
markable character,  the  Baobab,  estimated  to  be 
6150  years  old,  and  the  cypress  ol  Taxodium,  in 
Mexico,  117  leet  10  inches  circumference,  still 
iDore  aged.   A  sycainore  near  ihe  ruins  of  Heli- 
opolti,  according  to  the  tradition  in  Egypt,  exisied 
before  the  visit  of  Joseph  end  Alary,  and  they  sat 
under  ils  shadow  and  drank  water  Ironi  a  neigh- 
boring well.   Anotherof  ihe8amespecieB,lermed 
the  sycamore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  computed  to 
have  been  4020  years  old,  has  disappeared,  leav- 
uig  ten  sprouts  which  sprang  from  (he  siumn ; 
one  of  which  being  meastired,  was  Ibund  to  be 
1050  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  possible  others  equally 
old  have  been  destroyed,  end  that  the  present 
ireee  are  Ihe  second  remove  from  the  parent  stock. 
The  celebrated  chestnut  of  Mount  Etna,  2660 
years  old,  grew  from  the  atonip  of  a  felled  tree. 

In  America,  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  attain  an  elevation  of  thirty 
feet  and  upwards  ;  while  in  Europe  only  ihiriy- 
•eveo  grow  to  that  height,  but  eighteen  of  which 
enter  into  Ihe  composition  of  forests,  and  only 
seven  are  employed  far  domestic  or  inariiime  pur- 
poses. There  are  stated  to  be  53  species  of  the 
oak,  in  North  America,  17  of  the  pine,  and  8  of 
the  niaple.  We  have  11  species  of  the  walnut, 
whHe  not  one  b  indigenous  to  Europe,  ihe  variety 
eommonty  cnliivatM  ihere  being  a  naiive  of 
Fetna. 


MAHVBB  ron  COTTOV. 

From  ihfl  (Cberaw)  Fumere'  Gszeite. 

Having  read  a  piece  in  the  Gazette  beaded 
"  Profit  of  Manure,"  three  or  four  weeks  ago, 
showing  the  value  of  manure  for  making  colion,  I 
have  concluded  lo  give  you  another  instance.  The 
instance  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  a  piaitier  in  ihe 
Pee  Dee  country,  with  whose  manner  of  planting  I 
first  became  acquainted  in  1834.  He  planted  thai 
year  one  hundred  and  filly-five  acres,  and  manured 
iwenty-five  or  thirty.  Ue  gathered  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  aeed  cotion.  At  the  close  ol  that 
year,  he  determined  to  make  more  manure  than 
be  had  hilherlo  done,  and  for  that  purpose  took 
three  old  negroea  oflittle  value  lor  any  thing  else.* 
But  his  msnure  being  ell  put  on  his  corn  land,  he 
made  in  1835,  only  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  of 
•eed  colton.  The  number  of  acres  plumed  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  1836  he  planted 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  in  cotton,  (twen- 
ty leas  iban  io  1834)  manured  eighty  acres,  and 
made  eighty-two  thousand  pounds  of*^ seed  cotton, 
(two  ibousand  more  than  in  1831.)  The  same 
year  he  manured  twenty-five  acres  of  com  land. 
Id  1S37  be  planted  io  cotton  one  hundred  and 
seventy  acfcs,  of  which  he  manured  only  thirty- 
three  aeres,  putting  his  manure  on  ihe  corn  land. 
He  made  ninety-three  thousand  pounds  of  seed 


colictfi.  On  the  thirty-three  aerea  manured,  he 
made  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  pdundi.  Finding  his  manured  land  planted 
in  coiion  do  so  well  in  1837,  he  determined  in  1838 
to  pinnt  no  more  than  he  could  manure.  He  that 
year  manured  and  planted  125  acres,  from  which 
he  gathered  one  hondred  and  six  ihousaod,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  in 
1839  he  planted  one  hundred  and  twenty.five 
acres,  manured  nearly  all,  and  made  one  hundred 
and  six  ihousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pounds  of  seed  cotton.  The  present  year  1840) 
he  planted  one  hundred  and  tweniy-ihree  aeres; 
manured  Ihe  whole.  Product  ninety  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety  one  pounds  seed  cotton. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  past  has  been  a  very 
unlavorable  season  for  cotton,  part  of  a  field  which 
lieen  planted  in  colion  three  years  in  sueceesion, 
produced  one  thousand  pounds  to  Ihe  acre. 
J)ecmb*r2&,  1840.      Ah  £yk  Witkbsb. 


*Lett  tbis  seDtenee  should  mislead  some  northern 
pkBtmUtivput,  we  state  for  expIanatioD  that  the  three 
eld  o^roes  were  not  used  ftw  mauun,  bat  as  laborers 
to  CQBeet  manure.— £s.  F.  R, 


XOVTHVY  COMHBBOIAL  RBPOBT. 

For  tliD  Farmer*'  B^ititer. 

The  most  prominent  change  in  rommerclal 
afiairs  since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  is  the 
resumplion  ol'  epeciR  payments  by  the  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  It' was  expected 
that  those  ol 'Maryland  would  have  made  a  siioul- 
laneous  movement.  They,  however,  threw  the 
onus  of  protracted  suspension  on  the  banks  of  Vir- 
fiinia,  which  was  promptly  repelled  by  the  latter, 
who  declared  their  readiness  to  waive  the  privi- 
lege given  by  law,  and  to  resume  at  the  earliest 
day  the  Baltimore  banks  would  name.  There- 
suit  is,  resumption  in  both  stales  on  ihe  Isi  of 
February.  North  Carolina  declares  (inofiicially) 
her  readinees  to  do  the  same,  and  no  doubt  will. 
South  Carolina  resumed  some  time  since,  and  the 
law  of  Georgia  is  imperative  in  her  banks,  so  that 
in  all  Ihe  Atlantic  states,  specie  will  very  soon  be 
current.  What  course  will  be  adopted  by  the 
banks  of  the  western  states,  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  apprehensions  are  eoteriaiDed,  that  they  wiU 
not  follow  the  example. 

Tobacco  commands  better  prices  in  our  mar^ 
keiB  than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago ;  the  demand  is 
chiefly  for  home  use,  which  is  increased  by  the 
extension  of  our  factories,  while  Ihe  sttpply  has 
been  moderate,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  wet 
weather  during  4be  ^eater  part  of  this  month. 
Sales  range  from  @4  to  8^.  There  has  been  no 
improvement  in  European  markets.  France  ob- 
tained so  large  a  supply  last  year,  in  aniicipaiiOQ 
of  a  war,  ihat  she  will  require  none  during  the 
present ;  consequently,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
crop  will  be  shipped  to  British  and  other  markets. 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  tobacco,  particularly  stem- 
med, is  annually  superceding  that  of  Virginia ;  but 
the  increased  operations  of  our  manufacturers  may 
counlerbalaoce  this. 

Cotion  has  gradually  advanced  In  prices,  under 
the  impression  that  the  crop  of  the  past  year  will 
be  small,  compared  with  the  preceding  one ;  but 
as  very  large  stocks,  both  of  the  raw  material  and 
of  Ihe  manufaetored  article  are  held  in  ell  Euro- 
pean mariieis,  and  as  any  considerable  advance 
in  price  would  diminish  the  consumpiioo,  it  is  net 
probable  tiiat  preieni  mtee  will  be  much  exceeded. 
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Our  market  rani^es  from  9  to  10^  cenia;  tiew 
Orlean8,8  to  12.  The  total  receipia  up  lo  thjB 
time,  are  not  much  short  oC  last  ycar'a ;  nor  ia  ifie 
export  lo  Eogland  malerially  diminiBhed ;  to 
France,  however,  U  baa  fallen  off  considerably. 
The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China  may 
cause  a  targe  imporiaiion  of  East  India  cotton  into 
British  ports,  which  Ibrmerty  fbund  a  market  in 

CWwa.  , 

Supplies  of  wheat  m  Virginia  have  nearly 
ceased.  In  our  northern  ports  the  prices  range 
from  80  lo  100  cents.  Flour,  $4}  to  5.  The 
quantity  received  from  the  north-western  states  is 
immense.  For  example— there  passed  the  Erie 
Canal  at  Bufinlo, 

In  1889, 288,165  bbls.  flour,  and  965,000  bus  wheat 
In  1840, 639,638  «      do.       883,000  "  do. 


291,000  bbla.  flour, 
416,000 
617,000 
430,000 
560,000 
760,000 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Inspected  at  Philadelphia  in 
,  1838,  ' 

'  1839, 
1840, 

At  Baltimore,  1838, 
1839, 
1840, 

There  arrived  by  theOhio  ca- 
I  nal,  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
'    Erie,  ID      1839,  1,530,000  bua.  whear, 

and       266,000  bbls.  flour, 
la  1840,  2,151,000  bus.  wheat, 

I  and        505,000  bbla.  flour. 

I   Corn  sells  a(  46  lo  60  cents  per  bushel.  Pork, 
S6i  to  7  per  hundred  weight.  KxchangQ  oD  £ng- 
tand,  8  to  9  per  cent  premium. 
>   yaniiary27fA,  1841. 
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THK  AGBICCbTUBAL  HOGIBTY  OF  CUHBER- 
1.AXD. 

DeUvcred  13Ui  Not.  1840— Published  by  order  of  the 

society. 

<7<n<Iem«n.— The  unu&uat  prescure  of  profee- 
■ional  engagements  has,  of  laie,  lefl  me  but  little 
time  to  prepare  tor  an  address,  and  led  me  lo  fear 
ilial  the  day  of  meeting  might  find  me  totally 
unprepared.  But  this  fear,  though  unpleasant, 
has  not  caused  half  such  anxiety,  as  the  appre- 
bensioD  ibat,  from  apathy  in  the  cause,  so  (ew 
members  might  attend,  as  to  render  prepai^tion 
unnecessary.  What  should  be  the  grounds  of 
such  apprehension  is  nut  difficult  to  divine.  Un- 
bounded political  exeiiemeni  appears  lo  have  ab- 
Mfbed  the  leelinga  of  all  ranks,  ages  and  sexes  or 
society.  But  few  seem  willing,  even  Ibrashort 
lime,  to  confine  their  aitenlion  lo  any  other  sub- 
jecL  With  general  politics,  as  a  suhjeci,  this  so- 
ciety has  Dothing  to  do ;  and  were  I,  or  any  other 
member  to  introduce  it,  with  parly  feelings,  or  a 
design  to  produce  party  effect,  I  (rust  that  it  would 
be  promptly  and  decisively  rebuked  by  a  vote  of 
censure.  But  remarks,  honestly  and  impartially 
made,  in  relation  to  the  awful  bearings  oi' political 
strife,  on  the  highest  enjoyments  and  richest  blees- 
ings  of  lile,  unconnected  with  party  feeling,  and 
ondefiled  by  a  cunning  design  of  indicnttng  any 
jpsriy  or  any  individual,  surely  canoot  be  improper. 
There  is  ao  greater  obstacle  to  our  prosperity  and 
happiness  ,  as  men,  as  citizens,  and  aa  agricultu- 
rists, than  parly  spirit  Freedom  of  opinion, 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  have  justly 
been  considered  among  our  greatest  blessings. 
Their  abuse  is,  nf  course,  the  heaviest  curse.  The 
purer  and  more  valuable  a  coin,  the  baser  is  its 
eoonterleit.  The  most  enlightened  statesman,  or 
the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land,  has  a  right  (o 
speak  bi«  opinions  freely,  if  they  are  honestly 
formed.  And  even  zeal  m  their  propagaiion  may 
liurly  be  ascribed  to  patriotism.  But  he  knows 
not  ihs  meaning  of  that  word,  who,  forgetful  of 
(he  cause  of  truth  and  of  his  counrry,  and  mind- 
fol  alone  of  his  own  selfish  and  petty  interests,  and 
his  allegiance  to  party,  abandons  the  field  ul'  fair 
argument,  and  resorts  to  private  abuse  and  per- 
sonal dctmclion,  to  the  propagation  of  calumny, 
(o  every  art  calculated  to  mislead  and  deceive,  to 
excite  ihe  worst  passions,  and  destroy  the  peace 
and  happiness  ol  the  community.  Such  a  man 
cannot  be  a  patriot.  No — he  has  a  fair  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  sel6sh  demagogue— a  reckless  and 
mischieiroas  agitator.  The  pure  cause  of  repub- 
licanism needs  no  such  convbatants  and  no  such 
weapons,  but  is  in  continual  danger  from  them. 
In  lime*  of  political  lerment,  the  tendencies  to  nuch 
evils  are  inrndious,  and  they  are  strong.  Even 
good  men  are  liable  to  be  misled — else,  why  is  it, 
that  all  complain  of  tiiem  and  dread  tticir  coose- 
nnences,  while  none  are  willing  to  bear  Ihe  blame  ? 
why  is  it,  that  so  many  of  our  best  and  ablest 
m«n  avoid  ihe  political  arena,  as  tbev  n'ould  pol- 


lution?  Why  is  it,  that  while  we  all  profess  to  be 
republicans — to  hold  nearly  the  same  doctrines, 
we  so  often  feel  the  earthquake  agitations  in  the 
very  (bundaiions  ofsonety,  and  dread  some  awful* 
and  ruinous  explosion?  Ji  is  because  party  spirit, 
like  some  bornd  demon,  is  stalking  abroad  in  the 
land,  devouring  and  poisoning  bM  that  is  good. 
Where  is  the  remedy  for  such  evils  to  be  found  1 
Not  on  earth— it  is  a  pure  spirit  and  dwelleih  on 
high.  The  spirit  of  love  alone  can  vanquish  tb« 
vile  spirit  of  party.  It  Is  that  spirit,  without  which, 
though  a  man  "speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,"  be  is  '*  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  The  great  fabric  ol  society 
is  built  up  ofraatty  members,  and  the  individuality 
of  each  must  l>e  lost,  by  being  cemented  together 
by  the  pure  spirit  of  love,  in  order  to  render  the 
whole  sound.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  society, 
fbrit  isderived  from  holy  wnt.  While  "EPlu- 
ribus  Unvm"  waves  gloriously  on  our  bannera,  its 
meaning,  lo  the  fullest  extent,  should  be  engraved 
on  our  hearlB.  A  propitious  lime,  it  is  hoped,  ia 
approaching  to  lay  the  fell  spirit  of  party.  The 
wild  tornado  of  excitement  which  has  recently 
swept  over  the  land,  must  surely  be  followed  by  a 
calm,  during  which,  the  wise  and  good  may  have 
lime  to  reflect  on  the  difij-rfnce  between  party  and 
country — men  and  principles.  Should  they  re- 
fuse to  aflord  themselves  as  mere  fuel  to  excite- 
ment, there  might  be  some  hope  that  the  salamab- 
drine  agiiatora  would  be  starved  out,  from  the  de* 
privation  of  their  natural  element.  The  return  of 
peace,  aHer  such  a  civil  war  in  disguise — as  disas- 
trous, perhaps,  in  Its  influences  on  ihe  moral  con- 
dition of  society,  as  actual  warfare — would  be 
cheering  to  every  true  patriot.  Should  the  state 
of  hostility  continue,  gloomy  indeed  must  be  our 
forebodings. 

Bui  we  will  turn  from  this  learfbl  subject,  to 
some  more  directly  within  Ihe  province  of  our  dis- 
cussions. Id  doing  this,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to 
hope  that  we  will  renew  our  devotion  lo  Ihe  ob- 
jects of  our  society.  They  are  worthy ;  and  iha 
more  industriously  they  are  pursued,  the  mora 
peace  and  happiness  will  they  afford. 

Laying  no  claim  to  the  character  of  an  efficient 
and  practical  agriculturist,  1  find  myeetii  on  such 
subjects,  much  in  the  condition  of  a  certain  preach- 
er, of  very  exceptionable  character,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  closing  his  discourses,  by  charging  hia 
auditors,  t^y  no  means  to  do  as  he  did,  out  of  the 
pulpit,  but  to  do  what  he  told  them,  when  in  it.  I 
could  do  but  little  good,  by  telling  you  all  or  any 
thing  I  have  done.  I  might,  however,  afford  con- 
siderable amusement,  could  I  bring  myselfto  con- 
fess what  J  sometimes  schemingly  hope  lo  do.  i 
hold,  that  it  is  not  the  practical  man  alone  that 
can  render  service  to  n  society  like  this,  or  to  the 
community  at  large.  Even  the  visionary  schemer, 
into  whose  class  by  the  way,  i  am  not  willing  fully 
to  enrol  niyselC  may  often  do  much  good  to  the 
shrewd  and  practical,  if  they  will  cull  from  his 
bints  or  experiments,  what  seems  to  be  supported 
by  reason.  Like  the  daring  pioneer  in  a  wilder- 
ness, he  sometimes  unfolds  valuable  discoveries  to 
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the  more  rautioua  who  fullow  him.  I  believe  thut, 
OD  inveiiigaiion,  it  would  be  Ibund  ihai  but  few  ol' 
the  rooBi  valuable  discoveries  in  the  aria  of  lile, 
have  been  made  by  pnideni,  ralcuiating,  praciical 
men.  Lnbor-bating  pro|)en9itie8  are  Bdmimbty 
calculated  to  set  the  wits  to  work,  on  ihe  discovery 
of  labor-saving  expedient?.  It  ought,  liowever, 
to  be  acknowltfdircd,  tliat  iKeclase  ol'inen,  usually 

•  Bligmtilized  wiih  ihe  name  of  sJiemers,  are  not, 
eenerally,  much  influenced  by  the  desire  ol'  jrain. 
Some  of  Ihem,  indeed,  are  actuated  by  the  hiijheBl 
motives,  li  is  no  matter  ofsurprise  that  such  are 
not,  what  are  usually  termed,  thrivinj!  men.  Those 
who  expect  nothing  are  rarely  disappointed. 

In  previous  addressee,  1  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  (ha  ordinary  operations  of  farminj;  in 

-  this  region.  I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  various  kind  ofstork  and  their  management. 

In  Virginia,  so  much  allention  has  been  paid  to 
the  horse,  the  noblest  of  our  animals,  and  books 
on  rarriery  are  so  common,  that  all  who  desire  in- 
Ibrmalion  on  this  matter,  may  easily  oblain  it.  I 
would  only  observe,  that  many  of  our  teams  are 
destroyed,  and  most  ofthem  much  injured,  by  over- 
pressure of  service  in  very  busy  seasons,  panicu- 
larly  in  the  spring  ol'  (he  ^ear,  and  while  litllowing 
for,  and  seeding  wheat  m  the  Tall.  No  animal 
can  long  sustain  labor,  without  serious  injury, 
which  is  eo  brisk  as'iqaterlally  to  hurry  his  reepir- 
Dtion.  He  who  pushes  hi?  hor^e  onward,  while 
panting  wilh  fatigue,  subjects  hiinselT  to  the  re- 
proach of  inhumanity,  and  very  probably,  to  what 
such  a  one  will  feel  more  acutely,  (he  loss  of  (he 
animal.  The  error  of  mo8(  proprietors  consists  in 
cotifiding  horses,  without  the  necessary  supervi- 
sion, to  (he  tender  mercies  of  those,  who  neither 
know  nor  care  how  much  these  animals  caoj  with 
safety,  bear. 

In  the  management  of  cattle,  in  middle  Vii±riiiia, 
inattention,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  (o  (heir  com- 
Ibrt  is  as  manifest,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  that  of 
horses.  Indeed,  I  believe,  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon. Until  a  very  few  y<!ars  pas',  pcarcely  any 
one  thought  of  feeding  cowe  upon  any  other,  than 
what  one  of  our  worthy  members  called  "  (he 
bran  and  shuck  system."  Indeed,  there  were  not 
many  who  cared  to  provide  bran  j  but  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought,  that  the  offal  of  ihe  small  grain 
crops  was  all-Bufiiuent  for  cattle.  It  is  pleasing  (o 
observe  some  improvement  in  this  matter;  and  as 
the  returns,  both  tn  profit  and  comlbrt  are  so  great, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  subject  will  soon  eitract  the 
attentioo  it  deeerver. 

On  (he  subject  of  cattle  rnising,  a  question  has 
been  started,  and,  to  jud<;c  from  the  practice,  set- 
tled in  this  region,  on  which  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing much  stock  of  this  kind  depends.  It  is, 
whether  the  lerility  of  land  con  be  better  preserved 
and  increased,  by  the  aid  of  caitle,  in  convening 
speedily  into  m:inure,  the  ottat  of  crops,  grass, 
&c. ;  or,  cattle  being  dispenaed  with,  and  the  laud 
being  relieved  from  the  injuries  of  tooih  and  hoo^ 
it  might  not  more  rapidly  improve  from  the  nata- 
rul  decay  of  such -of  its  productions,  aa,  in  the 
other  ease,  would  be  appropriated  to  the  suste- 
nance of  cattle?  With  ibe  attention  usually  paid 
to  cattle  in  this  region,  I  would  readily  admit  the 
truth  of  the  la(ter  branch  of  the  question.  I  con- 
siderlhat  there  is  almost  no  attention  paid  to  these 
animals.  Their  summer  paFturajre  is  not  always 
good.  Indeed,  the  attention  paid  them  during 


seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  is  only  to  keep 
them  out  ol  mischief^  Eicept  this,  and  ihey  are 
leli  pretty  much  lo  sciiffle  fur  themselves.  Their 
winter  keep  consists  of  corn-tops,  shucks  and 
wheat-eiraw,  and  these,  il  the  weattier  be  bad 
during  their  preparntion,  njuke  miserable  fond  ; 
and  even  when  in  the  heal  state  of  preservation, 
are  only  calculated  to  carry  thR  miijoriiy  of  ihtir 
consumers  through  the  wimer.  In  uJdiiion  lu 
this,  some  provide  for  their  milch  cows,  very  clusfly 
bolted  bran,  which,  with  a  lew  cabbage  leavt  s  and 
turnips,  if  they  happen  to  be  on  hand,  .will  furnish 
!  a  quantum  sufficient  of  blue  milk  to  get  along  with 
during  winter. 

The  management  of  manure  is  about  as  care- 
less as  that  of  its  producers.  In  summer,  most 
people  move  (heir  cow-pens  olten  enouijh  to  make 
a  turnip  patch  of  tolerable  size.  To  do  more  than 
this,  would  intt>rlere  too  murh  with  the  tobacco 
crop.  In  winier,8iiire  iliu  publication  of '  Arator,' 
I  believe  a  majority  of  liirmers  construct  what  is 
called  a  furm-pen,  and  Eome  of  them  haul  into 
these  eome  corn-stalks  and  some  leaves.  But 
many  permit  tiieir  cadle  to  room  tliruugli  Iheir 
Jarnis,  poaching  the  land,  and  trampling  the 
wheat  in  wet  weather,  and  seeking  a  cheeriesa 
shelter  amoner  the  joung  pines;  or,  if  these  be 
wanting,  lowing,  by  the  leeward  ofa  worm-fence, 
in  tones  that  should  make  their  master's  heart 
ache.  Under  such  management,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  manure  made  to  be  an 
equivalent  (or  the  expense  and  damage  incurred 
li-om  (he  stock.  Ii  should  be  remarked  her«,  that 
(here  are  very  numerous  and  laudable  exceptions 
to  the  foregoing  modes  of  management. 

In  attempting  lo  draw  ihe  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, we  will  be  compelled  to  go  a  Utile  into  the  re- 
gions of  fancy.  Having  never  seen  eaitle  man- 
aged us  they  ought  tol>e,  il  is  difficult,  either  to 
point  out  the  means,  or  to  conceive  the  fill)  amount 
of  benefit  from  the  iiicreaee  of  manure  and  of  milk, 
butter,  meat  and  leather.  Manure  has  tieen  pro- 
nounced the  fanner's  sheet-anchor.  It  is  lo  him, 
as  capital  is  to  the  money-lender.  It  may  be 
suffered  to  lie  idle  and  waste,  or  it  may  be  so  man- 
aged, as  to  bring  compound  in(eres(.  And  there 
is  here  no  law  limiting  the  rate.  The  man  who 
enriched  five  acres  more  than  his  neighbor  this 
year,  receives  in  the  crop  more  profii,  and  has  so 
much  added  to  his  capital,  which,  li>r  yeare  to 
come,  under  proper  management,  may  be  increas- 
ing his  means  of  enriching  more  land,  while  it  is 
conetandy  adding  to  his  profits.  The  oftener  this 
sort  of  capital  is  turned  over,  the  better.  And 
herein  consists  one  of  the  benefits  of  cattle.  They 
enable  ue  more  speedily,  lo  convert  into  manure, 
the  offal  of  the  crops,  the  anificial  grasses,  or  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  ;  and  thus, 
generally,  these  yfeld  Iniereet  one  year  sooner, 
than  if  left  to  the  slower  process  of  natural  decay. 
It  has  been  said,  that  as  much  is  abstracted  from 
the  value  of  ihe  manore- making  material,  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes,  as  contributes  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  animal.  This  is  doubted.  But  admitting 
it  to  be  true,  the  residuum,  after  DOurishing  the 
nnimbl,  is  in  so  much  better  condition  for  imme- 
diate use  than  the  raw  material,  as  more  than  to 
remunerate  the  loss.  If  all  the  manure  from  one 
cow  for  a  whole  year  could  be  properly  applied  to 
a  given  ponioa  of  (he  land,  it  is  believed  that  the 
succeeding  crop  tvould  be  much  greater,  tbaa 
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ftowa  aoy  applicatiun  ol'  ihe  IboJ  consuined  by  the 
cuw,  Ibr  ihe  vaoie  Ieng[tb  of  lime  ;  aiid  moreover, 
that  Ihe  incream  of  crop,  beyond  what  ihe  land 
might  have  protluced,  wjihout  Ihs  munure,  11*  of  a 
■unable  kiiuJ,  would  be  more  ihaii  auffiuiem  lo  aiis- 
lua  the  eotv  anoiher  year.   It  is  adiniiied  by  all, 
that  any  ordiiiary  lund  loay  be  iin|>roved  by  re- 
tUTniag  to  it,  as  oi'iimre,  the  iThole  ot'  i'e  crap. 
Bere  the  land  receive*  more  lhaa  it  hat  given  off, 
doubtleaa  from  ihe  BAtmoephefe,  ihe  veiretalion 
having  drawn  tttenre  pert  ol  its  auslenance.  laii 
not  equally  probable,  ihai  in  the  economy  of  na- 
tuitt)  aaimala  being  in  a  higher  grade  of  creation, 
may  alao  be  permitted  lo  return  to  mother-eartli 
more  tbaa  they  draw  Trom  her?  Thej'  certainly, 
veiy  materially  modify  the  raw  material^  by  ani- 
malizing  it,  to  use  a  moderQ  term.*   The  lactt  I 
believe,  doea  not  bear  contradiction,  that  Toraue- 
oeaa  va  the  production  of  certain  crops,  wheat  lor 
inetaoce,  animal  manure  >■  absolutely  necestary. 
May  not  the  scarcity  or  this,  be  one  reason  for  the 

Fiueral  failure  of  our  wheat  crops  of  late  years? 
have  known  a  very  industrioua  and  succesalul 
planier,  recently  dead,  who,  preferring  to  give 
back  to  hia  land  its  product,  during  ils  year  ol'resl, 
deiarmined  to  keep  do  eaiile,  except  a  milch  cow 
and  a  yoke  or  oxeo.  He  had  also  to  deteraiioe, 
tu  a  very  few  years,  lo  aim  at  making  no  wheal, 
czeepi  lor  Tamily  use,  in  a  lot  or  two  near  hii  sta- 
ble. He  has  repeatedly  told  me,  thai  hia  land, 
though  very  good,  would  not  yield  wheat.  I 
judge  it  was  from  the  want  of  aniatal  manure. 
Our  limits  would  be  transcended,  were  we  to  go 
mio  an  investigation  ofihe  best  modea  ol'  making, 
preserving,  and  using  manure.  The  ohjeci  at  this 
time  ta,  to  urge  ihe  iiecfsaity  of  keeping  on  every 
farm,  a  sufficient  stock  ol  cutite  lor  its  production. 
This  cannot  be  done  to  advan'Bt{e,  witliout  making 
very  great  changes  in  the  arrangeraenis  and  mao- 
ageoient  oT  our  larms,  as  regards  their  comfort 
end  support.  These  changes  cannot,  with  pro- 
prieiy,  be  made  very  auddenly.  All  general 
ehanues,  lo  be  safe,  must  be  gradual.  Very,  few 
of  ihe  experimenters  have,  as  yet,  learned  (o 
make  good  wine  in'thia  country.  When,  if  ever, 
we  shall  generally  cultivate  silk  successfully,  is 
yet  (o  be  learned.  But  the  necessity  Ibr  caution 
in  any  enterpriae,  is  no  argument  against  its  prtic- 
lieabilily.  The  question  which  cunalantly  meets 
IM  must  be  answered — is  there  necessity  for  a 
change  1  Is  ihe  old  way  good  enougA?  Let  our 
einpovqriahed  Gelds,  our  lean  kine,  our  shabby 
idiMp  and  hungry  hugs  answer.  An  increase  of 
■MUiore  would  remedy  many  evils.  Of  this,  I 
have  said  enough.  As  to  other  inducements,  eon- 
•isting  in  a  i^eniy  of  milk,  builer,  meat  and  leather, 
I  am  sure  1  need  sa;^  nothing,  if  I  can  only  tell 
how  they  can  be  obtainetl. 

*  This  qocstkm  meritB  full  and  mature  inveBtigatioa. 
It  ii  Dot  doubted, tfiatventablesretura  more  than  tbey 
tike  from  tbe  earth.   Could  it  be  demoottrated  that 
•nioals  do  tbe  sane,  what  a  display  of  the  wisdom, 
power  and  KOOdaess  of  the  Creator  would  be  aSbrded  ? 
Yb€  atmosphere  would  Ibea  appear  as  the  grand  la- 
bandoiy,  in  which  is  prepared  the  food  of  all  living 
ttuogs ;  and  be.  who  has  made  the  world  out  of  ootbing, 
is  here  seen,  by  a  siysterious  perpetuity  of  changes, 
afimfiag  to  alt  tfaiogs  sustenance,  in  a  supply  limited 
only  by  fhe  skill  ind  assiduity  of  man,  in  adapting  the 
mrtm  to  tha  end.   Tbe  votary  of  agriculture,  while 
driwiac  his  support  from  the  earth,  has  presented  to 
Um  iBBamerabls  lessons  of  the  Hoodest  timdogy,  and 
itsatisw  to  the  potest  piety. 


In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  more  meadows, 
and  we  must  consume  their  products  on  our  lurroe. 
If  we  have  no  meadow  lands,  we  must  cultivate 
on  high  land  some  kind  of  crop,  with  a  vienr  to 
the  better  aasienance  of  our  stock.  Besides  the 
aniticial  graases,  the  root  crope  and  pumpkina  and 
other  vinea  promiae  to  aid  us  much  in  this  matter. 
The  turnip,  which  in  the  moist  climate  of  Great 
Britain,  haa  ^one  so  much  for  agriculture,  will 
mrely  auccced  here.  Our  climate  is  too  liable  to 
drought  in  the  full  aeaaon  Ibr  this  root ;  but  1  can 
moat  confidently  recommend  the  beer,  I  have  been 
cultivating  thia  crop  ibr  stock,  on  a  small  scale,  fbr 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  and  have  never  expe- 
rienced a  lailure.  My  beat  orops  have,  however, 
been  invariably  prodnoed  in  the  driest  years.  I 
believe  that  six  or  eight  limes  as  much  Ibod  for 
cows,  sheep,  or  hogs,  may  be  produced  from  the 
same  quaotiiy  of  land  in  this  crop,  as  in  any  other 
that  I  have  ever  trieil.  The  kind  which  I  greatly 
prefer,  is  the  while  Silesian  sugar  beet ;  it  with- 
stands cold  much  better  than  the  mangel  wurtzol, 
and,  I  believe,  ia  more  nutritious.  1  received  a 
few  seed  in  the  fall  of  1836,  from-my  friend  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin,  of  Petersburg,  and  have  scattered  them  largely 
since ;  wiih  what  benefit  to  uiy  Iriends  I  cannot 
lell,  but  to  myself,  I  consider  them  almost  indis- 
pensable. I  believe  that  no  jpan,  who  would  pro- 
vide a  plenty  ol  beets  or  pumpkina  lo  feed  hia  milch 
cowa  for  one  winter,  could  be  aatisfied  without 
them  anerwarda.  The  recorcmendationa  of  tha 
beetasfuod  for  stock,  in  our  agricultural  journals, 
are  so  strong  and  ao  res|>eclable,  aa  to  render  a 
refusal  (o  try  them,  by  those  who  love  economy 
and  comfort,  quite  inexcusable.  Their  product  ia 
prodigious  on  the  richest  land,  and  ihey  are  well 
worth  cultivating  on  that  of  medium  quality,  ir 
the  iutroduciion  of  turnip  husbandry  into  Eng- 
land, is  considered  there  the  greatest  era  in  their 
agricultural  history,  we  may  well  be  thankful,  that 
a  root,  much  richer  and  more  productive,  ia  found 
ao  well  adapted  to  our  arid  country.  There  are 
two  things  specially  to  be  attended  to  in  its  cul- 
ture. The  soil  should  have  a  clay  autkiiratun, 
and  the  land  should  receive  a  thorough  winter  or 
fall  ploughing,  to  destroy  insects,  t  lost  every 
young  beet  on  three-lburths  of  the  land  planted 
last  spring,  from  neglecting  to  plough  in  the  fall. 
I  made  out  a  fine  crop,  however,  from  transplant- 
ing. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  in  this  society,  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  importance  of  attending 
to  the  breed  of  cattle.  I  know  it  is  very  common 
Ibr  people  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  its  importance, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  idle  stanji:,  thai  the  feed 
makes  the  breed.'*  But  these  very  people  will 
sometimes  send  iweoiy  miles  for  a  puppy  ot  a 
good  breed  when  they  want  a  good  dog.  With- 
out the  feed,  I  know  that  no  breed  can  bo  good  ; 
but  some  breeds  will  be  a  great  deal  better  on  the 
same  feed  than  othera. 

Cattle  should  not  only  be  well  fed,  but  well 
sheltered,  to  promote  their  own  thrift  and  comfort, 
and  their  master's  proRt. 

On  the  subject  ufsheep,  t  have  but  little  to  say. 
They  pay  well  for  a  little  attention.  They  should 
be  penned  every  night,  for  the  suke  of  their  ma- 
nure, and  lo  protect  them  from  dogs  and  other  ma- 
rauders. l*he  number  kept  on  n  furm,  should 
about  equal  that  of  the  persons  in  the  family.  On 
an  average  ol  children  and  adults,  one  sheep  will 
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about  furniBh  wool  for  one  person.  At  about 
five  years  old,  q  fracture  occur*  in  ihe  iwo  midiile 
lower  front  teeih,  lorming  a  noich  between  ibem. 
Alier  this  they  bIiouIcI  be  marked  for  mutton,  as  it 
U  very  unproSlable  lo  keep  a  flock  of  old  sheep. 
Ooe  Iamb  sbould  he  '*  turned  oui"  in  the  place  of 
every  inuiioii  killed.  Any  extra  lamha  may  be 
killed.  The  ram  ehould  be  changed  annually, 
viz. :  if  one  can  find  among  his  f  riends  and  neigh- 
bors any  sheep  worih  breeding  Irom.  In  wimer 
ibey  slTould  be  sheltered  Irom  the  inclemencies  ol 
weather  ;  anil  ihe  ewes,  especially, should  be  well 
provided  with  succulent  Ibod — such  as  beets,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  or  cabbages,  particularly  if  the 
ground  be  covered  with  Bnow.  Lamtia  can  bear 
cold  as  well  as  any  animal  whatever,  after  once 
•tending  on  their  leet.  Their  great  morialiiy  in 
winter  j^enerally  arises  froin  want  of  milk,  which 
the  kind  of  food  recommended  for  their  motiiers 
will  ensure  tothem. 

As  to  ho^,  fri>nileincn,nner  what  papaed  at  our 
•prins  meelin^,*  it  mif;hl  little  beespecled,  thai 

*At  the  meeting  in  the  spring,  the  author  of  the 
address  having  complained  that  lie  was  nearly  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  raise  ho°^,  by  the  propensity  in  bis 
sows  to  eat  their  own  pigs,  t>ecame  the  subject  of 
much  pleasant  raillery  from  a  very  particular  friend,  who 
urged  as  the  only  proper  course,  that  such  unnatural 
mothers  should  be  killed,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
a  better  breed.  This  was,  however,  not  adopted,  as, 
ezeeptiRg  the  great  fault  complained  of,  the  breed 
was  particularly  a  favorite  one ;  it  is  a  cross  of  the 
Bedford  and  Chester.  The  few  hogs  raised,  were  un- 
commonly line  ones.  By  noticiog  the  time  when  the 
BOWS  might  be  expected  to  farrow,  and  giving  them  for 
two  or  three  weeks  beforehand  a  plentiful  supply  and 
variety  of  succulent  vegetables,  and  occasionally  some 
of  the  condiments  recommended  above,  I  have  been 
able  to  save,  since  last  spring,  about  forty  beautiful 
sboata,  without  having  one  devoured  by  its  mother. 

The  food  early  in  the  spring,  besiJea  a  little  com, 
and  but  a  little,  may  be  beet  and  turnip,  and  other 
roots  which  may  have  beep  kept  through  the  winter. 
A  little  later,  it  may  be  clover  and  other  grasses,  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  weeds.  Through  the  summer  and 
fall  it  may  be  cimblins  and  other  refuse  from  the  gar- 
den and  kitchen,  and  in  their  Mason,  pumpkins  consti- 
tute  a  superior  kJod  of  food  for  hi^.  The  sows  should 
be  permitted  to  have  nigs,  in  this  climate,  only  be- 
tween the  first  of  Marcn  and  first  of  October.  Winter 
pigs  are  not  worth  raising  in  the  richest  part  of  iCen- 
tucky. 

He  who  has  anjoyed  an  opportuoity  of  observing  the 
snug  arrangements  made  by  more  northern  farmers, 
for  comfort  to  the  stock  and  profit  in  the  raising,  will 
be  at  no  loss  in  accounting  for  oar  great  failures  in 
this  matter.  In  stock-raising,  as  in  every  other  hu- 
man concern,  success  it  the  reward  only  of  diligent 
and  zealous  effort.  Whogeta  rich,  besides  those  whose 
hearts  an  much  devoted  totbe  object  ?  lo  middle  anti 
lower  Virginia  there  is  much  laudable  industry  and 
enterprise  manifested  in  the  mere  production  of  crops. 
This  is  followed  by  success,  but  generally,  at  a  vast 
expense  in  the  impoverishment  of  land,  the  destruction 
of  teams,  and  total  negligence  of  stock.  Providence 
liaa  placed  underour  management  a  wonderfully  com- 
plicated system,  which.  Tot  completely  beneficial  re- 
sults as  a  whole,  depends  upon  rigid  attention  to  all  its 
parts.  Few  proprietors  itndj  and  practise  this  system 
aa  they  should,  and  much  fewer  overseers.  Fortunate 
it  be,  who  can  obtain  asd  keep  one  who  will  ^Ihftilly 
dotbli.  Both  modest  and  beioie  was  the  i«ply  of  tbe 
gallant  Gen.  Miller,  when  asked  if  be  could  achieve  a 
certain  military  exploit,  "  I  will  try,  sir."  Id  these  mot- 
t»-hfiat  days,  this  should  be  tbe  motto  of  every  farmer 


I  should  undertake  to  say  much  about  them.  It 
is,  perhaps,  my  duty,  however,  to  eay  that  I  have 
found  a  remedy  lor  the  evil,  then  complained  of, 
which  is  simply  to  provide  the  sowa  with  the  great- 
est possible  variety  of  food ;  and  atso,  to  fumiab 
ihem,  by  way  of  condiment,  occaaionally,  a  Itiile 
eall,  sulphur,  rotten  wood,  charcoal,  shop-ciiidera, 
&c.  I  now  tielieve,  if  you  will  permit  me  lo  boaat 
a  little  on  this  subject,  that  1  have  as  fine  a  parcel 
of  young  hogs,  the  oflspring  of  the  aell-eaiDe 
sows,  Eo  tuucli  abused  la  the  spring,  as  can  b« 
found  in  the  country. 

If  we  ever  eucceed  in  raising  hogs  profitably,  it 
must  he  on  other  kinds  of  food  than  dry  corn.  .  1 
do  not  believe  it  could  be  done  on  the  o'd  Virgmia 
plan,  in  the  richest  regions  of  Ihe  west. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  in  eondusion,  to  tender 
you  my  beet  wiehea,  and  once  more  to  urge,  that 
we  earoesily  endeavor  to  make  the  society  aa  uae- 
lut  aa  possible,  and  especially  to  make  it  a  bond 
of  union  among  oureetvce,  which  the  corrosive 
leeliogB  of  discord  shall  never  t>e  able  to  dissolve; 
and  among  those  around  us,  a  nucleus  of  love, 
which,  like  a  "  little  leaven,"  may  exert  its  soft- 
ening influences  far  beyond  the  place  of  its  origin. 


AGRICULUftAL  MBETIHGS  AND  DISCOSSIORS. 

An  excellent  practice,  for  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  information,  has  been  introduced  in 
Maeaachusette,  and  which  we  should  r^ice  to 
have  copied  and  properly  carried  through,  io  Vir- 
ginia and  oihersouthern  states.  Weallude  tothe 
meelings  of  agriculturists  which  are  held  weekly 
during  the  winter  in  Boston,  brought  together 
merely  upon  the  request  and  general  invitation  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Commissioner,  and  by  tbe 
voluntary  action  of  the  farmers  who  choose  to  at- 
tend, whether  as  auditors  only,  or  to  parlidpate  in 
the  discussion,  and  to  furnish  their  as  weH 
as  to  receive  benefit  from  the  infbmetion  elidied 
from  otheiv.  The  agricultural  commissioner  {iho 
Rev.  Henry  Colman,)  designates  and  gives  pre- 
vious notice  of  the  eubjecl  for  discussion,  and  on 
which  verbal  inlbrmation  is  desired  at  the  next  ap- 
proaching meeting ;  and  he  presides  at  the  meet- 
ing, or  at  least,  so  lar  leads  in  the  proceedings,  as 
to  put  the  body  to  work.  There  seema  to  be  no- 
thing more  of  form,  anj  no  conetraintj  except,  of 
course,  such  aa  is  necessary  to  preserve  order  io 
debate.  There  are  neither  esbaye  nor  addresses, 
nor  formal  speeches  delivered.  Kach  member,  as 
in  common  and  unreserved  conversation,  and  al 
such  length  as  is  requisite,  and  in  plain  laDguage, 
states  his  opinions  or  his  practice,  and  answere 
any  questions  or  objections  that  may  be  put ;  and, 
in  Ibis  mauner,  it  may  be,  presumed  that  all  the 


and  overseer  In  tbe  land.  We  could  tbeo  do  much 
more  good  lo  our  countty.tban  by  beiugallntbid  parli- 
zans  in  jhAUki,  which  might  safely  M  trustMl  to  our 
blessed  repmeatalivs  system.  - 
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iigbt  H  dmwn  fnrlh  (hat  the  individuals  preeenl 
can  furnish.  Au  essential  member  is  a  reporter 
to  note  the  material  fact*  and  opinions  stated  liy 
each  individual,  lor  Bubeequeut  publicfllioD.  For 
ibis,  there  is  do  difficulty  in  Boston,  as  there  are 
there,  besides  the  comniiseioner,  no  lees  than 
three  editors  ot  agricultural  papers,  who  partici- 
pate io  the  dtscussionsi  and  all  ol'  nrhom  report  the 
proceedings.  * 

We  have  fretiuently,  heretofore,  republished 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings, 
and  shall  present  the  report  of  ihe  last,  to  follow 
these  remarks,  as  a  sample  of  ihe  usual  proce- 
dore. 

It  would  be  a  capital  addiiion  to  all  that  is  now 
4o(ie  by  our  existing  agricultural  societies,  to  hold, 
end  report  for  publication,  discusi^ons  of  this  de- 
Kription.  There  is  not  one  society,  (even  though 
Ihe  most  silent  and  therefore  the  most  inefficient 
heretofore,)  of  which  there  are  not  sundry  mem- 
bers, whose  opinions  and  facts,  thus  expressed, 
would  be  highly  interesting  and  useful  to  their 
brother  agriculturisis  in  geoural.  We  earnestly 
urge  upon  each  and  all  these  societies  to  adopt  this 
course,  for  at  least  one  meeting  in  each  year,  and 
in  additioD  io,  (and  by  no  means  io  subsiitulioo 
of,)  any  useful  labors  heretofore  performed  by 
(hem. 

But  such  meetings  are  peculiarly  appropriate, 
and  likely  to  be  oKwt  beneficial,  at  the  seat  of  go- 
varameal,  and  during  the  session  of  the  legislaiurp. 
Tfie  number  of  agricukuribis  there  present,  both 
members  of  Ihe  IfgieUtive  body  and  others, 
though  residing  and  farming  io  remote  districis, 
would  add  much  to  the  varieiy  and  value  of  (he 
•ubjeete  treated,  aod  Io  the  interest  of  the  proceed- 

An  agriculturad  and  horticuliural  society  for 
Benrico,  has  been  just  formed,  of  agriculturists 
priocipally  laboring  in  the  vicinity  of  Kichmond ; 
mad  under  auspieea  and  direction  from  which  we 
hope  for  much  better  results  ihan  the  ordinary 
course  of  agricultural  societies  in  Virginia.  The 
formation  of  this  society  offers  excellent  means  to 
introduce  easily  such  agricultural  meetings  and 
discussions  as  are  above  recommended  ;  and  ihe 
society,  acting  in  concert  with  any  number  of  vo- 
luntary and  temporary  onistaots  aod  auditors, 
might  hold  meetings  in  Richmond,  frequently  du- 
ring the  winter,  to  very  great  advantage.  We 
■hall  place  this  article  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  (hat  society,  as  early  as  possible.  If  they  should 
think  il  advisable  lo  act  upon  the  suggestion,  we 
will  be  glad  to  take  part  in  their  free  and  inibrmal 
discoastons,  and  (o  report  all  u$eftd  doing»  of  such 
meeiings  through  the  Farmers*  Register.  We 
know  that  there  are  members  of  ihat  recently 


formed  society,  who,  though  Ihey  have  never  writ- 
ten any  thing  for  our  pages  (nod  perhirps  never- 
will  far  any  publication,)  as  practice:!  nnd  eu'.cf^ss-' 
fill  cullivalors,  possess  knowledge,  which  well  de- 
serves being  made  known  to  the  agricultural  pub- 
lic. If  these  persona  (as  is  ihe  case  wiih  the  far 
greater  number  of  the  good  farmers  of  (he  whole 
country,)  cannot  be  induced  to  write  their  facta 
and  opinions  for  publwation,  let  us  endeavor  to 
draw  them  forth  in  free  conversation.  And  if 
there  is  any  attempt  for  this  purpose,  we  farther 
take  the  liberty  of  urging  the  society  (oa  these 
orcasioos,  at  leasi,)  to  avoid  all  regularly  prepared 
addresses,  which  are,  in  most  casea,  merely  es- 
says on  agricultural  things  in  general,  and  on 
nothing  particular,  and  of  no  use  and  no  efffact,  ex- 
cept as  substitutes  for,  and  dampers  to  repress  and 
extinguish,  all  other  and  more  useful  efforts.— Ed. 
F.  R. 

Second  Agricultural  Meeting  at  the  S^ate  Houst. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  the  orgam'zation  of 
the  meeting  was  completed  by  the  choice  of 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  Kint;,  of  Danvers,  PraidenU 

Aljen  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  Secretary. 

Committee  of  Jtrrangemenia. — William  Lincoln, 
Worcester  ;  Horace  Collamore,  Pembroke  ;  Cor- 
nelius Delano,  Norlhampion ;  Calvin  Cooley, 
Hawley;  John  Prince,  Roxbury;  Andrew  Dodse, 
Wenhom  ;  AsaG.  Sheldon,  Wilmington;  Hon. 
haacHill,  Kd.  IMonihly  Visitor;  Mr.  Buckmin- 
Bter,  Ed.  Boston  Cultivator;  Mr.  Cole,  £d. 
Yankee  Farmer  j  and  (he  president  and  secretary, 
ex  officio. 

Subject  for  discuesinn,  as  previously  announced 
was  the  Cultivated  Grasses. 

Mr.  Colmtiij,  Ajjriculiura!  Commissioner,  staled 
lhal  there  are  more  than  600  such  grasses,  hut 
lhat  ha  should  confine  tiis  remarks  to  a  few  of  the 
more  common.  Herds  grass  or  timoihy  yields 
well ;  two  tons  to  (he  acre  is  a  good  crop,  ihough 
four  tons  have  been  obtained ;  it  is  an  enduring 
grass,  laetine  6  or  7  years,  after  which  period  it  is 
best  (o  turn  the  sod  ;  catileare  fond  of  it.  Would 
pow  1  3  bushel  seed  lo  the  acre ;  no  harm  in  sow- 
ing more ;  when  thick  the  hay  ia  6ner ;  moist  but 
not  wet  soil  best  suited  to  it.  Accofiliqs;  to 
chemical  analysis  it  is  most  niiiritious  if  eunered 
to  ripen  belbre  il  is  cut,  Ihough  our  animals  liko 
it  fieitcr  when  cut  young. 

There  are  iivo  Wwda  of  Dutch  clover,  northern 
and  southern,  differinir  in  the  time  of  their  ripen- 
ing. The  broad  leaves  lake  much  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  (he  tap  root  wtien  it 
decays  furniBhee  nuirimentio  ihe  other  grams. 
It  ameliorates  the  soil.  As  food  Ibr  slock  it  is  in- 
ferior when  cured  in  the  common  method,  i.  e. 
when  allowed  lo  beconte  nearly  ripe  belbre  cutting 
anti  then  dried  ihorouahly  in  the  sun.  Some 
prnclirnl  men  niaintnln  thnt  il'cut  younger  and 
mnde  in  cock,  its  iiiioliiy  as  food  in  as  nond  as  ihe 
other  grnsees.  The  eou'hefn,  ihouirh  Ipps  pro- 
duciivR  than  ihe  norihern,  is  lo  Ite  preli'rred ; 
makes  better  hay;  should  be  sowed  in  winieror 
spring  and  not  in  autumn.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
green  crop  to  turn  in  ;  if  it  be  rank,  roll  and 
,  Harrow  before  ploughing,  and  then  it  eao  be  aasilx 
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turned  under.  Should  it  be  green  or  dry  when 
turned  in  1  The  field  of  one  man  who  tried  it  in 
boib  «taie*i  iodicBtPi  ibat  the  dry  is  ben  :  4  lo  6 
lb*,  ol*  Med  to  the  acre.  There  u  one  ohjection 
to  it  B«  paaiurage ;  honea  are  ealivaled  or  mede 
to  flaver  by  ill  use. 

Red-top  18  es  fiood  as  any  grass;  good  for 
milch  cows  and  horses;  requires  n  eoW  that  is 
not  uiet  3  to  4  peclta  of  teed  (o  the  nrre. 
Orcherd  grass  grows  quick ;  can  I'e  rut  frrqiieni' 
ly  ;  is  sweet ;  the  cattle  rejiah  it.  Lucerne  is  good 
(or  soiling;  may  he  rut  4,  6  or  6  times  a  yenr. 
Must  be  tilled  the  first  yenr  or  the  weedo  will  kill 
it ;  lasia  8  or  10  years.  A  small  ftlot  may  be  rul- 
tivBled  to  advaniage;  will  not  do  on  wet  toil; 
from  16  lo  18  Iba.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Gypsum,  as  a  top-dresmng,  1  bushel  or  1-2 
bushel  to  the  acre,  once  in  two  or  three  year*,  is 
in  many  places  very  serviceable.  Is  not  fully 
satiefiedas  to  the  utility  of  lirne.  Saltpetre  has 
been  used  to  great  advantage.  Wood  ashet  ere 
good,  but  in  great  quantities  will  cause  moss  lo 
grow,  particularly  in  moist  or  wet  lands ;  peat 
ashes  will  do  the  same.  Eel  grate,  kelp,  rock- 
wARd  and  salt  hay  are  good  top-dressinge. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  Editor  of  the  Cultivator, 
agreed  with  Mr.  C.  in  most  respects,  yetditfered 
Irom  hkn  in  a  few  points.  Thought  clover,  pound 
for  pound,  as  good  as  herds  grass  ;  recommended 
sowing  them  together;  and  cutting  to  early  that 
the  clover  stalks  (the  prmeipal  part)  should  be 
good  fodder.  Clover,  no  doubt,  it  a  good  crop  to 
plough  in,  but  the  difBculty  is  to  get  crop  enough 
to  be  worth  ploughing  in.  Buckwheat  will 
answer  better  for  this  purpose  on  poor  lands ;  he 
doubted  whether  it  is  well  to  let  the  crop  dry  be- 
fore it  is  turned  under.  Was  in  lavor  of  cutting 
English  CTBsses  young,  but  thought  ihai  our  wei 
meadow  grasses  were  worth  more  if  not  cut  until 
they  were  ripe.  Had  snmeiimes  sown  hay  seed 
among  com  at  &t^'ng  timt  (no  hill  made)  and 
littind  It  to  do  well. 

Tba  Editor  of  this  paper  had  never  heard  be- 
fore that  clover  would  salivate  the  horse.  On  one 
side  of  his  lather's  farm  the  horses  Ibund  nothing 
that  produced  this  effect,  though  clover  was  ofien 
eaten  hy  them  thtre:  on  the  other  side  Ibbelia 
grows,  and  there  (be  slobbers  or  slavers  are  pro- 
duced. He  stated  one  or  two  fficts  from  whirh 
he  was  inclined  to  infer  that  clover  hay  was  bet- 
ter than  red-top  Tor  producing  milk.  Also,  he 
gave  an  account  of  ibe  sowing  of  hay  tein) 
among  rom ;  ibe  aabtianre  of  whirh  may  be 
ibund  in  No.  xxviii.  oT  ibe  preaent  volume  of  the 
N.  E.  Farmer. 

Mr,  Collamore,  of  Pembroke,  stated  that  hy 
the  application  of  compost  lop-drcMinjis  in  the 
sprtng,  be  had  sometimes  (in  dry  seaoons)  done 
moreharm  than  good  ;  has  (bund  it  best  to  apply 
ihem  in  the  autumn.  Sea  weed  he  thinks  not 
valuable;  but  kelp  and  rock  weed  are.  Ashes 
should  be  spread  on  sandy  loam.  Lime  is  some* 
times  eerviceablp  ;  it  should  be  used  in  rompost. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Yonkee  Farmer,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  salivation  of  the  horse  might 
beprodueed  by  something  else  than  ebber  clover 
or  lobelia.  The  remainder  of  his  remarks  we  do 
not  retain ;  but  as  the  meeting  adjourned  while  be 
had  the  floor  and  as  the  same  subject  will  eome 
np  at  the  next  meeting,  we  hope  then  to  preserve 
what  he  may  offer. 


BBSKBHIRBS  RO  LOlTOBIt  BKBKaHIKIia. 

Ffom  Ibe  rkiSMV^  CsUneC 
JUr.  £Ut(er— I  am  an  old  hog-breeder,  and 
have  alwa)  s  supposed  ibai  I  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
but  1  con'ess  that  I  am  now  all  at  sea  on  that 
suhjeci.  The  lime  was  when  a  good  hog  was 
not  measured  by  the  number  of  white  feet  which 
he  possessed,  or  the  quantity  of  white  hair  that 
he  sported  in  his  tail,  but  by  something  of  much 
more  importanre:  1  find,  however,  we  were  all 
wrong — no  Beikfliire  can  be  a  Berkshire  with  lees 
than  three  white  leet  and  a  while  top  to  his  tail — 
"  so  says  the  book,  and  thereibro  it  is  tjiie." 

Now,  I  have  observed,  through  a  long  Itfb,  the 
truth  of  an  old  aphorism,  which  I  usea  to  wrjir, 
as  a  copy,  when  a  boy  ai  aehool— **  what  ■■ 
violent  >fl  seldom  permanent'* — and  the  Merino, 
the  moruB,  and  now  the  Berkshire  mania,  all  are  ■ 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage ;  they  have 
all  been  too  violent  to  be  permanent,  and  should 
be  held  in  remembrance,  as  a  wariiiog  against 
future  spcotilations. 

Well,  then,  Berkshires  are  no  longer  Berli- 
shires,  but  improved  Berkshires!  So  they  can 
now  be  black,  red,  tawny,  white,  spotted  and 
speckled,  and  yet  be  quite  pure  aud  perfect  bliMid 
—in  short,  tmprowd  ^erirsAirts— leaving  the  oM 
breed  quite  out  of  the  question — then  I  would  my 
that  Benjamin  CoopeF,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  haa 
about  the  best  hogs  in  thi"  rnuniry,  and  they 
deserve  the  clieracter  which  J.  G.  has  given  then 
in  page  382,  vol.  4,  of  the  Cabinet,  the  periual  of 
which  acrouDt  iodueed  me  to  go  and  view  then 
for  royseir. 

It  i!i  a  pity  the  g-itne  is  Hkely  so  soon  t»  be 
brought  lo  a  close;  Tor  I  have  hall-a-dozrn  young 
triertds,  who  were  ju«t  ready  to  daph  into  the  spe- 
culation, each  prepnred  with  his  Bautnl  or  Im^- 
sing,  and  a  pedigree  as  long  as  my  arm,  and  all 
of  (he  right  color  loo,  to  a  hair;  but  Mr.  Samuel 
D.  Martin's  letter,  in  the  Franklin  Farmer,  has, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken,  blown  up  the  Berko- 
maoia,  and  will  quiie  spoil  the  trade.  He  admits 
thai  the  genuine  Bprkvhires  were  red,  with  bJnrk 
spots — indeed,  lh■.^^  is  nnderimble — but  he  ron- 
lends — whirh  is  an  deniable — that  Ibey  were  a 
coarse  hog,  with  tnrgeears  and  curly  hair,  a  great 
conBum»*r,  but  that  would  attain  a  larne  size,  (now 
what  on  earth  was  there  in  such  n  hog  desirable 
to  hrfed  from  ?)  and,  therefore,  he  would  make  it 
appear,  that  every  good  quality  of  the  present 
improved  breed  was  obtained  from  the  Easieni 
or  Chinese  hog,  of  whirh  there  were  two  varieties 
of  colors,  the  white  and  the  ttlack.  Profesaor 
Low,  however,  contends  that  ibe  color  of  llw 
modfrn  Berkshire  is  still  a  reddish  blown,  with 
dark  spots ;  many  of  them,  he  mys,  are  nearly 
black,  manilesiir>g  their  near  approach  lo  |l)e 
Siamese  character,  and  sometimes  they  are  black, 
broken  ts'ilh  while,  hut  not  a  word  does  hs  say 
of  their  being  quite  white ;  ali.hough  he  admits 
that  from  this  intermixture  il  becomes,  in  many 
rases,  diSicuIt  lo  recognise,  in  the  present  race, 
the  characters  of  the  true  Berkshire — and  yet  Mr. 
Martin  has  n  white  imported  boar,  of  the  mwroe- 
td  Berkshire  breed,  although  he  does  not  claim  lor 
him  thai  he  is  an  original  Berkshire,  hut  that  ha 
Is  an  improvement  upon  that  breed,  by  the  eastern 
rrowes.  But  all  this  while  Memrt.  Lotsing  and 
Wait  attach  great  importance  lo  ibeir  pigs*  coming 
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dirsei  Irom  Berkshire,  sod  ofbeing  the  only  pun 
blood,  allhough  they  have  never  imported,  by 
any  ehanoe,  any  of  Ihe  uri<{inal  red  and  black 
eoior;  and  they  brand  alt  those  wiih  contempt 
that  are  not  blacK  and  white,  with  the  given 
number  of  white  feet  and  white  hairs  in  the  rail. 

But  Mr.  Martin  says,  although  red  and  blarli 
was  the  oriifinal,  and  haa  always  been  the  pre- 
vailitig  color,  of  the  real  Berkshire  hog,  yet, 
tkirtj/  ytOTM  ago,  there  were  white  and  black  ones 
amongft  them,  (he  must  then  mean,  I  presume, 
among*!  the  original  breed,)  and  that  he  considers 
ir,  tbererore,  perlecily  idle  to  say,  that  in  an  ani- 
mal that  is  white  aoii  black,  a  Tew  hairs  of  liie 
one  or  the  other  color,  in  this  or  that  place,  con- 
stitute a  gi^nuiiie  or  a  rounlerlett — and  so  sny  I  — 
but  this  IS  robbing  the  mi>k  of  all  the  cream,  far, ' 
as  I  have  oAen  seen,  much  more  importance  has 
been  attached  to  their  color,  ihao  to  any  other 
qusliGcaiion. 

So  then,  it  appears  thai  every  one  has  been 
breeding  his  own  improved  Berkshires  !  And 
that,  in  short,  Berkshires  are  no  longer  Berk- 
shires !  I  shall,  therelbre,  71a  longer  expect  lo 
see  people  shelling  out  their  dollars  for  very  in le- 
rinr  pigs,  merely  because  ihey  have  been  bred  bv 
meh  and  such  senilemen,  without  regnrd  to  much 
besides  the  eoinrofihe  feel  and  tail!  And  i1 
comes  at  last  to  this — a  good  hog,  any  more  than 
a  good  cow,  cannot  be  of  a  bad  color. 

Xet  it  not,  however,  (at  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  I  wish  to  detract  an  tola  from  the  value  of 
the  Berkshires— Ihey  nre  most  excellent  as  a 
cross  with  our  own  swine-stock,  and  have  done, 
R'ld  will  do,  Infiniie  cood  ^  btir,  really,  the  non- 
sense which  is  bandied  about  in  all  sons  of  WRys 
and  nil  about  things  of*  the  most  trilling  import- 
•oce,  is  perfectly  suiteiting,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  old  couplet, 

*'  Strange,  that  Bitch  diAerencc  lliere  should  he 
*Xwixt  tweedle-oum  and  twecdle-dee !" 

JOHH  l>ILLOV. 


BOHAW  POTATOES. 

From  the  Boston  CnMrtlor. 
Draaii,  Nov.  18. 1840. 
Mr.  £ldttor— Having  heard  much  said  respect- 
ing the  Rohan  p-itatoes,  their  extraordinary  pro- 
ducing, fee.,  I  will  endeavor  to  stale  tome  facts, 
from  what  experience  I  have  had  the  past  season. 
And  shouM  you  deem  them  worthy  of  notice, 
have  no  objedtton  to  iheir  being  published  in  (he 
Cultivator.  And  I  should  like  to  hear  from  others 
who  have  fairly  tri^d  the  experiment.  The 
Rohan  potatoes  unquestionably  excel  all  oihers  in 
size,  Bs  it  is  nol  uncommon  for  them  lo  weigh  two 
and  a  half,  and  even  three  pounds  each.  But 
this  \m  no  very  great  encouragement  lo  raise  them 
if  Ihey  will  not  produce  an^  more  in  weight  or 
meawufe  from  a  given  quemiiy  of  land.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  fairly,  without  prejudice,  and 
am  well  satisfied  that  they  will  nol  produce  so 
mnch  trom  ihe  same  ground,  as  the  long  reds. 
And  no  one,  1  think,  will  deny  that  theynre 
sufficiently  large  for  convenience;  and  I  think 
their  quality  much  better. 
In  Ihe  first  place,  I  prepared  the  ground  in  the 


best  possible  manner,  for  a  large  crop,  manuring 
it  very  higiily.  The  potaloea  were  planted  in 
drills,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart.  The  piece  of  ground  measured  something 
more  than  one  lijurih  of  an  acre,  and  was  plant* 
ed  with  Rohans,  with  the  exception  of  ten  rows, 
tor  the  experiment.  These  rows  were  short,  only 
a  little  over  five  rods  in  length.  The  two  first 
rows  next  (he  Kohans  were  planted  ivith  long 
reds,  prerisely  the  same  as  the  Kohans;  that  is, 
the  potatoes  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
eyes  in  them,  the  pieces  being  planted  at  a  dii- 
lance  o(  about  one  loot  from  each  other. 

When  they  were  dug,  I  found  the  Aohans 
produced  three  and  one  Iburlh  bushels  lo  a  row, 
nnd  the  long  red»<  three  and  one  half)  as  near  as 
they  could  be  measured.  The  next  two  rows 
were  long  re^s,  planted  as  we  usually  plant  them, 
that  19,  a  common  sized  potato  cut  into  four  pieces,  . 
but  planted  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  Rohans. 
These,  when  dug,  produced  a  little  over  four 
bushels  to  a  row.  The  nex*.  two  rows  were 
planted  with  the  common  blues,  as  the  Rohans. 
These  produced  about  two  end  one  half  bushels 
lo  a  row.  The  rest  of  the  rows  were  planted 
with  blues,  as  we  usually  plant  them ;  they  pro- 
duced a  little  over  two  and  tliree  fourth  bushelato 
a  row,;  not  so  much  as  the  reds  or  Rohans.  Last 
year  many  tried  the  experiment,  to  see  how  many 
they  could  raise  Irom  a  small  quantity,  and  were 
surprised  at  the  enormous  quantity  thus  obtained  ; 
but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  attention 
ive  generally  pay  to  any  new  thing  that  we  get 
it  is  not  very  wonderful.  VV  hen  we  get  any  thing 
new,  we  are  very  sure  to  plant  it  on  the  very  best 
land,  and  take  the  best  care  of  it.  Last  year  I 
planted  one  pound  of  Kohans,  and  raised  from 
that  pound  two  and  one  fourth  bushels.  To  be 
sure  it  took  but  a  very  small  piece  of 'ground  (o 
plant  them,  but  tbcy  actually  orcupied  a  much 
larger  p'lere  ol  ground  ;  the  stalks  growing  Irora 
six  to  seven  leet  in  length.  Thus  we  see  the  ex- 
periment cannot  fuiriy  be  tried  in  this  way. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Editor? 

Yours,  &c.,  J.  B.  V.  C. 

We  have  long  entertained  doubts  about  the 
great  stories  which  have  been  told  of  the  Kohan 
potato,  and  we  have  freely  published  ihe  opinions 
of  other  likrroers,  since  ibey  have  given  it  a  trial. 
Some  soils  may  suit  the  Rohan  beiier  than  the 
lonff  red,  nnd  we  may  well  suppose  that  in  these 
soils  the  Rohan  will  produce  most ;  but  we  seldom 
see  a  fair  trial  of  a  new  vegetable. 

In  regard  to  potatoes,  the  question  is,  not  how 
many  pounds  may  be  raised  from  one,  but  how 
many  pounds  or  bushels  we  can  raise  on  Me  acre. 
One  kernel  of  corn  will  often  produce  several 
hundreds — but  n-e  choose  to  inquire  bow  much 
can  he  produfed  on  a  certain  quantity  of  ground. 

There  are  many  good  kinds  of  polato  in  the 
e^uniry,  but  for  ntirfidved  we  |wfer  ihe  long  reds, ' 
sometimes  called  longjohns.  When  these  are 
ptanteil  in  good  senson,  end  allowed  lo  remainin 
the  grounif  till  iliey  are  ripe,  they  are  excellent 
even  in  the  fall ;  erd  in  the  spring  Ihey  retain  th'^r 
ffoodness  longer  than  any  we  have  tried. — Ed. 

fioSTOH  CCLTITATOR. 
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RAISIRG  POBK^ 

Proa  tlie  Soutbmi  Cidttraloi. 

The  ramog  and  fattening  of  hogs,  when  pood 
breeds  are  empioyed,  isconsiderpd  a  very  profita- 
ble businew  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Two 
methods  are  practised  in  raising  the  pigs  wiih  u«, 
both  of  which  are  thought  best  by  those  who 
follow  them. 

1  will  detail  both  methodp.  One  plan  is,  never 
to  suffer  ihe  bows  to  breed  but  once ;  lor  ihia  pur- 
pose, a  particular  number  (eay  fifiy)  of  bow  pijis, 
pigged  in  March  or  April,  are  selected,  and  one 
boar  pig  of  the  same  age  for  every  ctghi.  sows. 
These  are  separated  when  two  or  three  months 
old,  and  the  boars  kept  by  themselves.  The 
boars  and  sows  should  not  be  related,  on  which 
account  it  is  best  to  buy  the  boars  or  exchange 
with  a  neighbor.  The  pigs  are  ell  to  be  kepi  well, 
but  Ihe  BOWS  are  not  to  be  made  too  fat.  About 
the  10th  of  December,  the  boars  and  sows  are  put 
together,  and  afler  all  the  sows  are  served  the 
boars  are  castrated.  The  pigs  wilt  comein  April. 
The  BOWS,  a  short  time  before  pipging,  are  sepa- 
rated, so  as  10  have  but  few  together,  and  sheiiers 
are  provided  suSicient  for  half  the  number  of 
sows.  Some  have  as  many  shelters  as  sows. 
These  sheltera  are  frequently  made  by  laykig  a 
rail  in  a  fence  corner,  and  covering  it  with  boards, 
Blraw  or  corn-stalk  Ibdder.  During  the  time  of 
having  pigs,  the  sows  should  have  Iree  access  to 
plenty  of  water,  and  a  careful  person  provided  to 
attend  to  (hem;  five  or  six  pigs  are  allowed  to 
each  BOW,  and  two  sows  to  stay  together  until  the 

EigB  learn  to  disiinguish  their  mothers.  Some 
eep  each  sow  by  herself.  Alicr  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  each  pig  will  have  learned  to  know  iip 
mother,  and  the  sows  are  then  larned  into  a  large 
lot,  and  fed  freely  whilst  suckling  iheir  pigs  ;  when 
they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  the  old  sows  are 
spayed,  and  aoother  selection  made  of  the  best 
BOW  pigs  for  breeders.  The  boar  pigs  not  imen- 
ded  lor  use  should  be  altered,  and  the  sow  shoats 
spayed,  when  eight  or  ten  weeks  old.  They 
should  be  well  led  until  old  enough  lo  (urn  on 
clover;  and  after  they  are  turned  on  clover,  a 
little  corn  every  day  is  very  advantageous.  About 
Ibe  1st  of  July  they  are  turned  into  .the  rye-field 
and  have  also  the  gleaning  of  the  wheat  end  oat 
fields. 

The  other  plan,  which  is  most  praeliped  where 
I  live,  (Clark  county,  Kentucky,)  is  to  select  the 
best  sows  and  keep  them  as  breeders  as  long  as 
Te  find  them  profitable  ;  and  when  Ihey  become 
noprofitable,  kill  Ibem  for  pork  or  spay  ihem  and 
fatten  them  for  sale,  and  Rupply  their  places  with 
young  'ones.  These  are  bred  twice  a  year,  in 
December  nnd  June.  Ajome  jirefer  breeding  in 
October  or  November,  for  though  from  coot  wea- 
ther they  may  not  save  as  many  pige,  Ihey  will 
make  their  meat  of  those  pigged  in  February  and 
March  that  fall,  and  so  save  the  wintering. 

The  advantage  of  the  first  plan  is,  that  the 
hogs  sold  are  neiirer  of  an  age  and  siae ;  and  hnv- 
ing  all  the  niga  at  once,  they  will  be  of  sufficient 
age  to  go  tbrouffh  the  next  winter  better,  and  are 
not  as  liable  lo  oe  overlaid  by  larger  ones.  1 1  is 
also  much  Jess  trouble  to  attend  to  sows  all  having 
their  pigs  at  once  than  at  different  limes.  The 
disadvantaoM  are,  killing  those  sows  that  are 
good  breewrs,  abd  having  a  neW  set  of  sows 


every  spring.  Every  persoD  who  has  attended 
to  the  siihjeci,  knows  that  some  sows  are  much 
better  breeders  than  others,  and  that  soma  are 
also  belter  nurses. 

In  either  case,  It  is  important,  where  many 
sowB  are  kepi,  to  keep  Ihe  sowb  from  collecling  in 
cftd  weather  in  large  companies,  as  Ihey  are  very 
apt  to  maah  each  other  so  as  to  make  them  mis- 
carry. 

Pigs  that  come  in  tVbruarv  or  IMarch,  may  be 
made  to  weigh  from  200  lo  250  pounds  net  meal, 
in  the  November  following,  if  the  boar  be  of  the 
beet  improved  breeds. 

Where  many  sows  run  logeiTier,  when  they 
have  pigs,  some  of  thn  stronger  ones  frequently 
lake  the  leat  of  the  weaker  ones,  and  siarve  them. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  separating  them. 

Very  lew  of^  our  farmers  eiiher  srind  or  cook  the 
com  led  to  their  sows  or  pigs.  From  an  experi- 
ment I  made  last  spring,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
pigs  would  be  greatly  beoefiied  by  having  their 
feed  made  into  mush. 

Sam^l.  D.  Martiit. 
ColbyeiUe,  Ky.,  Dec.  8, 1840. 


Poors  roR  ttatek— bottiro  bchp. 

FfOB  the  KcDtnelqr  Funwr. 
Dmvillt,  Ky.  29th  Dec,  1840. 
Mr.  Brown, — The  encouragement  civen  in 
your  paper  to  the  hemp  growers  of  Kentucky, 
has  determined  me  to  iry  the  experiment  of  water 
rottir»g  my  next  crop  of  hemp.    iVlr.  MyeHe's  ac- 
count of  the  process  is  complete,  eicept  telling 
how  the  pools  are  constructed,  he  gives  the  di- 
meneions  without  leliing  the  material  wiih  whiciv 
ihe  pools  are  encased. 

Will  you  please  tell  through  your  paper  the 
best  manner  of  constructing  the  pools,  or  the  plan 
that  Myerle  has  adopted. 

Tuurs,  most  respect  fully. 

W.  W.  McDowell. 

In  answer  to  Ihe  inquiries  of  the  above  tetter, 
it  in  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  all  the  pools 
which  have  been  constructed  this  season,  no 
casing  has  been  used.  The  ground  being  (bund 
sufficiently  impervious  to  retain  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  the  piooesp.  The  most  ordi- 
nary invention  can  suggest  the  size,  number,  ar- 
rangement and  locality  of  prols  best  suited  to  each 
cultivator's  peculiar  circuivoiances.  Considering 
alone  the  convenience  of  filling  and  employing 
the  pools,  the  best  locality  would  be  near  a  spring 
orbrnnch;  if  a  spring  be  chosen,  they  should  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  as  will  prevent  the  back- 
ing of  the  water  into  Ihe  spring  from  the  pools 
when  full.  If  a  branch  be  chosen  the  same  result 
may  be  eflecled  by  raising  a  slight  head  in  ihe 
stream  by  a  temporary  dam.  A  very  sliaht  falf 
«houtd  be  given  lo  the  bottom  o(  the  rooi;  that  if 
possible  it  may  be  sufficiently  above  the  water  of 
the  branch  or  outlet  of  the  spring  to  insure  a  per- 
fect drainage  when  the  pools  are  desired  to  be 
empty.  A  gentle  current  of  water  is  decidedly 
advantageous.  Mr.  Myerle  advises  that  the  size 
of  the  pools  be  made  20  fret  by  40— bui  if  neces- 
sary to  give  a.  sufficient  fall  to  drain  them  ihey 
may  be  longer  and  narrower.   If  mora  than  one 
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U  needed  they  may  be  coniiraeted  lo  lhat  one 
may  receive  ihe  aarplui  water  or  ihe  other.  To 

Srevent  cavin^^  give  Ibe  rides  a  «lope  at  45°. 
iseh  pool  ehould  have  a  gate  at  each  end  to  con- 
trol the  cDtrance  and  escape  or  the  water,  and 
cloBinp  the  upper  ehould  turn  Uie  water  from  the 
poole  into  tis  natural  channel,  and  opening  the 
low  oae»,  drain  the  pools.  It  is  useless  to  add 
more  as  we  have  said  the  consiruciion  oeceBsary 
ieeo  simple  any  man  may  plan  them  to  suit  tiis 
peculiar  situalioc.   See  Mr.  Myerte's  publication. 


OS  THE  DSBOF  qUIpK-LIME  Oil  BILK-WOBH8, 
TO  PRBTBHT  DIS'bABB. 

Tianslated  from  the  ■  Pr<n;>agateor,'  for  the  Sillc 
JooraaL 

«  Crest,  (Drome,)  Jan.  1840." 
"To  the  Director : — "  1  bad  promised  you  some 
observations,  made  durins  many  consecutive 
years,  upon  the  cootdgion  or  the  rouseardioe ;  but 
these  observeiions  would  be  superfluous  afier  the 
exodlcDt  article  on  this  subject  fumisbed  byM. 
Bteard.  The  contagion  is  a  fuct  loo  positive  lo 
be  doubted,  and  W  some  persons  siill  contest  the 
point,  it  is  because  they  have  not  taken  the  pains 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  truth.  I  will  under- 
take to  communicate  the  contagion  to  any  worms 
that  may  be  presented  to  me,  even  though  they 
may  be  upon  the  point  of  forming  their  cocoons. 
The  principle  of  contagion  being  established,  it 
remains  Cot  us  to  discover  the  meaos  of  prevent- 
ing it,  and  ir  possible  of  curinit  the  disease  alter 
it  nas  appeared  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  lo  say  that 
•och  a  discovery  would  be  the  most  valuable  pre- 
sent lhat  could  be  made  to  those  engaged  in  the 
ailk  culture.   Preventive  means  are  in  fact  inauf- 


winds,  than  when  the  wind  blew  Trom  the  sooth. 

"From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  tt  is  by  no  means  sufHcient  to  lake  a  few 
precautions  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  since  all 
the  preventives  imaginable  could  not  secure  me 
Trom  becoming  the  victim  of  this  lerrible  scourge 
of  our  laboratories  in  1838.  How  precious  then 
would  be  the  specific  which  would  not  only  pre- 
sent an  eflectual  barrier  lo  the  irruption  of  the 
disease:),  but  wAuld  also  be  sufficienlly  powerful 
to  arrest  it  alter  its  introduction !  The  success 
with  which  the  amxii  in  wheat  has  been  attacked 
by  the  sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  vitriol,)  has  sug- 
gesied  lo  M.  fiezard,  the  happy  thought  of  com- 
batting the  muBcardine  by  the  same  means.  M. 
Gaudibert- Barret,  of  Carpentras,  has  suggested 
the  use  of  I9me,  and  hie  testimony  is  of  great  im- 
portance, since  he  has  not  Ibund  a  single  muscor- 
dine  in  bis  laboratory  during  the  ten  ytar%  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  it,  though 
his  neighbors  have  been  oflen  attacked.  I  adopt- 
ed his  practice  lest  summer,  and  the  result  has 
surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expeclalions.  1  will 
give  you  a  brief  account  of  my  experiment. 

"  Notwiihatanding  the  precautions  which  I 
had  taken,  I  was  observing  the  course  of  my  rear- 
ing with  some  anxiety,  when,  after  the  second 
moulting,  the  moscardine  broke  out  with  great 
violence.  I  thouffht  at  once  of  the  lime,  and 
wrote  lo  M.  Gaudibert- Barret,  who  had  the  kind- 
ness to  lumish  me  with  all  the  information  f 
wanted.  He  told  me  that  the  quantity  of  lime 
used  would  render  the  litter  unfit  to  be  led  to  cal-. 
tie.*  This  caused  me  to  hesitate  somewhat,  as 
I  did  not  ieel  willing  lo  spoil  the  litter.  The  mor-. 
talhy  continuing,  however,  I  at  last  sent  for  the 
lime  and  proceeded  to  apply  ll.  My  worms  had 
finished  their  third  moulting,  and  were  entering 
upon  their  fourth  age.  1  had  no  expectation  that 
the  disease  would  cease  instnntaneously,  and,  in 
&ct  during  the  fourth  afie  I  discovered  nearly  the 
same  number  of  muscardines  each  day;  only  ihe 
disease  did  not  increase,  and  on  this  account  I  kept 
up  my  spirits  and  went  on  lo  apply  the  lime  twice 
a  day.  The  lourth  moulting  took  place.  I  limed 
the  worms  before  and  after  their  sleep,  and  on 
clearing  away  the  litter,  1  had  the  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  the  disease  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
Appeared,  since  I  did  not  find  more  than  two  dead 
worms,  at  most,  to  each  table  of  thiriy-slz  square 
feet  of  surface,  I  continued  Ihe  liming,  at  least 
twice  a  day,  up  to  ihe  time  of  mounting,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  my  cocoons  were  superior 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  any  that  I  have 
ever  produced.  The  report  spread  abroad  lhat  I 
was  covering  my  worms  with  lime,  and  I  had  nu- 
merous visiters.  One  of  my  neighbors,  among 
others,  came  to  see  the  experiment.  His  worms 
were  hatched  the  same  day  that  mine  were,  and 
were  attacked  with  the  moscardine  about  the 
same  lime.  I  pressed  him  to  use  Ihe  lime,  as- 
suring him,  and  indeed  demonstrating  the  Ihct, 
that  ihe  process  could  not  in  any  case  injure  the 
worms.  He  appeared  to  be  convinced,  promised 
that  he  would  attend  to  it,  went  away— "^nd 
did  nothing.  Well,  what  happened!  His  fail- 
ure has  been  as  rignal  as  my  success.  This,  my 
dear  sir,  has  appeared  to  me  lo  be  a  very  strmg 

*Tlier«  are  several  atlnsions  msda  In  the  *Propa- 

Eiitor'  to  feediog  hi^.  be.,  with  the  fitter  from  tlw 
lu^es. 
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ficient  in  many  iostances,  as  I  have  been  taught 
by  sad  experience  durinir  the  past  season.  I  was 
per^tly  successful  in  1837.  There  were  no  mus- 
eardines,  or  almost  none  ; — about  twenty  in  the 
whole  course  of  ihe  rearing.  Notwithstanding 
that,  as  I  had  suffered  considerably  the  year 
bdbre.  I  caused  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  ihe 
6oor  of  my  latioratory  to  be  while-washed  anew. 
The  ahelvea,  the  laddera  and  all  the  utensils  were 
waebed  in  eauelte  lie,  and  iha  eggs  were  disin- 
fected. I  commenced  my  rearing  of  1838,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices ;  my  worms  were  su- 
perb, aod  every  thioir  led  me  to  hope  for  the  most 
eompleie  success.  When,  in  t^^e  fourth  age,  the 
disease  manifested  iis^f.  Its  progress,  although 
alow  up  lo  Ihe  lime  of  mounting,  soon  induced 
me  to  predict  what  happened  :  I  had  no  harvest 
I  most  confess  thai  I  did  but  little  in  the  way  of 
eombattiog  the  disease.  I  had  tried  in  vain  the 
msfaing  of  ibe  leaves  in  a  solution  of  potash, 
M treeoBmeiided  byM.  Bassi;  and  Ihe  immer- 
■ioa  of  the  worms  in  this  solution  was  attended 
with  DO  bMier  aoceees.  I  contented  myself  with 
hastening  tbe  maturity  of  the  worms,  and  keep- 
ing (he  air  constantly  renewed.  The  two  last 
ages  were  spent  almost  in  the  open  air,  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  17<*,*  and  the  hygrometer  at 
08^.  1  should  not  omit  in  this  place  the  mention- 
ing of  a  curious  fact,  viz. :  that  the  morlalily  was 
always  greater  during  the  prevalence  of  northerly 
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proof,  and  1  shall  wait  with  a  good  deal  of  im- 
patience  for  the  opportunity  of  making  another 
experimeot.  Of  what  immense  importance  would 
be  euch  a  discovery  which  would  assure  us  (he 
whole  of  a  crop  of  which  we  cannot  now  calcu- 
late upon  receiving  more  than  one-half,  unless  we 
have  more  than  an  averaijte  share  of  good  luck.* 
*'  In  addition  to  what  naa  been  staled  above, 
I  must  not  lorget  to  mention  that  the  litter  upon 
which  the  lime  had  beeif  thrown  waa  led  away 
to  hogs  as  heretolbre,  and  that  they  fvere  not  at 
nil  incommoded  by  it.  I  used  as  much  as  three 
quii^tale  of  time  to  seven  ounces  and  a  half  of 
seed,  [eggs,]  and  I  must  confess  that  after  hav- 
ing been  eo  liberal  with  it  I  had  given  up  all 
thoughts oJ' deriving  any  advantage  Irom  the  Inter, 
an  advantage  whiui  is  by  no  means  uniaipprtant 
in  our  southern  establishment.  1  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  the  greater  pnlion  of  the  powder- 
ed lime  disappeared  while  the  litter  was  drying, 
and  provided  it  wbs  well  shaken  before  it  was 
given  10  the  hogs,  ii  became  nearly  clean.  .  As  to 
the  excremeniiiioua  metier,  it  remains  while,  but 
the  experience  of  five  months  has  convinced  me 
that  it  may  be  ealen  wiihonl  ihe  least  danger  to 
the  animals.  There  is  then  every  thing  lo  hope 
and  nothing  to  fear.  Fawrb-Bigcbt." 
jtmmu  Curitr. 


HUTA  BAOA. 

Pmn)  Um!  New  Bngluid  Paniier. 
Mr.  £Ui<or— In  ihe  Rummer  of  1839,  1  sowed 
3  4  of  an  acre  of  ifround  ivith  ruia  hasas  and  14 
of  an  acre  adjoining  wiih  Dole's  hybrid.  The 
ground  whs  all  prepared  alike  and  the  seed  sown 
on  the  same  day.  They  all  came  up  well,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  Dale's  turnip  grew 
more  rapidly  than  ih**  ruia  bagas,  and  proniised 
an  flbiindani  crop.  But  when  the  rooie  had  at. 
lained  ihe  size  of  my  finger,  (hey  began  to  rol ; 
and  I  believe!  had  not  a  turnip  on  the  piece 
worth  pulling.  None  of  the  ruta  bagas  died.  I 
concluded  that  Dale's  turnip  was  a  lees  certain 
crop  than  the  others,  and  that  I  would  try  no  more 
of  them. 

About  the  25th  of  June  last,  I  sowed  half  en 
acre  wiih  ruia  bagas.  They  came  up  well ;  but 
by  the  time  (he  roots  were  14  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  I  found  ikey  were  dying.  I  did  not 
examine  them  particularly  for  some  days;  or, 
perhape,  weeks,  aHer  I  made  the  discovery. 
When  I  did  examine  them,  however,  I  found  they 
w««  rotting  in  the  middle,  and  when  the  rot  had 
reached  the  outside  of  the  root,  the  top  died.  On 
many  which  were  not  dead,  I  found  a  small  punc- 
ture on  the  side,  end  on  cutting  the  root  open,  I 
found  it  had  been  eaten  hollow  near  the  lop.  On 
pulling  up  and  closely  inspecting  a  large  number 
of  therp,  I  found  in  two  or  three  a  small  while 
maggot,  about  the  size  of  the  largest  we  see  in 
cheese. 

In  pulling  my  crop,  which  though  a  light  one 


*  This  is  an  important  eonsideralion  to  the  Ameri- 
eaD  stlk-^ulhirist,  ^ince  (he  kws  which  Europeans  sus- 
tain from  the  muscarttine  mlona,  is  here  seen  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  dlndvantaee 
of  our  high-priced  labor. 


was  not  an  entire  failure,  I  found  many  cl'  the 
turnips,  which  had  grown  to  a  good  size,  were 
hollow  ;  and  many  of  them  were  fjuite  detective. 
All  the  crops  of  ruia  begas  which  I  have  noticed 
in  this  quarter  this  season  were  rather  light. 
~  Now,  Mr.  £ditor,  1  wish  (o  know  whether  it  ia 
common  Ibr  ruta  bagas  to  suffer  from  this  kind  of 
worm ;  and  if  eo,  whether  there  be  any  remedy  7 
Or  is  my  disHppointment  owing  to  some  mistake 
of  rainel  That  this  question  maybe  answered 
I  will  slate  my  management  and  the  manner  the 
ground  had  been  previously  treated.  The  soil  is 
a  eandy  tonm.  In  the  spring  of  1838  it  wae 
covered  with  a  sirong  sward,  which  was  ploughed 
in  It'r  corn,  aMer  being  well  manured  from  the 
barn.  In  the  fall,  lime  was  applied  at  (he  rate 
ol'  eight  casks  to  (he  acre.  Id  the  spring  of  1839 
it  wu again  manured  from  the  bam  and  ploughed 
Ibr  mulberry  trees.  Twenty-five  ur  thirty  loada 
of  compost,  made  of  8(able  manure,  loam  and 
lime,  to  the  acre  were  covered  in  the  furrow  with 
the  trees.  Before  hoeing,  a  .lop-dresaing  of  25 
bushels  of  crushed  bone  and  25  bushels  of  leached 
ashes  waa  applied  to  the  acre.  And  as  I  was 
desirous  of  getting  a  large  growth,  alier  hoeing  I 
added  25  bushels  of  poudrette  to  the  acre.  In  the 
summer,'!  sowed  common  tumipe,  between  the 
rows.  The  crop  this  year  showed  that  the  laud 
was  in^ood  condition. 

In  Ihe  spring  of  1840,  the  land  was  ploughed 
and  lay  in  the  furrow  tilt  the  time  of  sowing  rota 
bagas,  when  it  wae  harrowed,  ploughed  a  second 
time  and  (hen  harrowed  well.  Oght  furroira 
were  then  opened  wiih  a  horse  plough,  a  dressing 
of  bone  manure  was  put  in  (he  furrows  and 
slightly  covered  wiih  dust,  when  the  seed  was 
sown  in  the  furrows,  by  means  of  a  drill  harrow. 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents, can  tell  me  (he  cause  of  my  failure,  and 
ihe  remedy,  (if  any,)  1  shall  be  highly  gratified. 
I  think  more  light  may  he  elicited  by  farmers 
publishing  Iheir  Itiilures,  than  by  their  publishing 
their  success.  K.  K.  P. 

MaiadutUr,  a.,  Jan.  7,  1841. 

[We  have  eeen  crops  of  ruia  baga  similarly  af^ 
fected.  Have  conjectured  causes.  Sometime! 
the  question  with  us  has  been,  whether  the  evil 
were  not  caused  by  the  use  of  unfermented  ma- 
nure in  the  drills ;  and  at  other  timea  we  have 
asked  whether  it  were  not  early  sowing.  R.  R. 
P.  has  here  sliown  that  the  cause  must  be  diffe- 
rent from  eiiber  of  these.  He  is  entitled  to  (hanks 
for  "  publishing  his  failures,"  and  we  would  aid 
bim  to  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  were  it  in  our 
power;  but  we  can  only  loin  him  in  a  request 
fhat  some  one  will  give  the  needed  infbrmatioa* 
We  will  limply  ask  whether  he  or  any  one  else 
has  ever  seen  a  crop  suffer  in  (hie  way,  exceptiofp 
upon  free  or  light  sotli  and  (hose  highly  manured. 
On  tenacious  and  moist  lands,  and  upon  sward 
land  we  do  not,  recollect  ever  wituesting  sucA 
failures. 

The  inquiry  relative  to  Mr.  Ingersoll'e  piggery 
accompanying  (he  above  communication  we  havo 
not  published,  because  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  communication  relerred  to,  once  made  in 
these  columns,  was  never  worlhy  of  credit  (we 
know  not  from  whom  it  came,)  and  because  the 
gpntlemen  is  not  now  in  this  vicinity. — En.  N.  £. 
Farmhr. 
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POPULATIOB  STATISTICB. 


From  ibe  Jonrnal  oT  Commerce. 

We  annex  a  comparalive  view  of  the  Census  or  the  UnitPil  Sraiee  at  the  several  enumeration* 
tnknn  by  order  or  th«  jreneral  gnvernment  Irom  1790  to  1840.  The  increaee  ol'  population  since 
1890,  im  ai  lenit  four  wnlUoM,  The  pment  populaiioo  of  the  United  Slates  ts  very  little  short 


States. 
Maine, 

N.  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

CoDOecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

PennsylTania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Viipinia, 

North  Carolina, 

8oQtb  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Misdssippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tenni'ssee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri. 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Dis.  Columbia, 

Fl.  Tenitiwy, 

WiseonsiD  Tcr. 

lowK  Tenitory, 


1T90. 

96,M0 
141,699 

85.416 
878.717 

69.110 
2ft8,141 
840,120 
184,189 
434,873 

69.098 
819.728 
748,308 
393,761 
249,073 

62,648 


86.791 
73,077 


1800. 
161,719 
1S8.762 
164.466 
428.245 

89,122 
261,002 
686,766 
211,949 
602.366 

64.273 
841,648 
880,200 
478,103 
845.591 
162.101 

8,860 

106,602 
220,965 
45.366 
4,876 


1810. 
228,706 
214,860 
217.713 
412,040 
77.081 
262,042 
969,949 
249,666 
810,091 
72.671 
380,646 
974,622 
666,600 
416,116 
262.438 
20.846 
40,852 
76,666 
261.727 
406,611 
230,760 
24.620 
12,282 
20,846 
4,762 


14,098  24,023 


1820.  1^30.  1840. 

298,83  899.966  601,796 

244.161  269,828  284.481 

285,764  280.662  291348 

628.287  610.408  787.466 

88.009  97.199  10838T 

276,202  297.666  810,028 

1,372.812  1,915,608  2,482,835 

277.675  320323  372,352 

1.040.468  1,848,288  §1,669.717 

72.749  76.748  78,120 

407,350  447,040  467.228 

1,066,879  1.211.406  1,231,444 

638,829  737,987  753,110 

602,741  681,186  694,439 

840,987  616,828  *619.164 

127,901  809,687  t479.449 

76,448  186.621  876,099 

153,407  216,739  {249.688 

422,813  681,904  (8)828.067 

564.317  687,917 

681,484  987,903  1.515,696 

147,176  348,031  683314 

66,211  157,466  428,988 

66,686  140,446  (c)  827.784 

8,896  31,639  211,706 

14,273  30,386  94.912 

88,039  89,884  43,712 
84,780 

80.692 
43,086 


Total, 


8329327  6,806,926  74S80314  9,688,181 12366,920  16,766348 


PHait  population. 

In  1840.       In  1830.  Incrtatt. 

Maine,            500,443       398,360  102,183 

N.  Hampehtre,383,961       268.721  15,230 

Vefmoni,        291,180       279.776  11,354 1 

MaMcbaMtta,728,932       603.369  125.573 

ILlahiDd,        105  593        93.621  11972 

Conoeclieat,    301,858       289.603  12,255 

New  York,  2.382,571     1.874  287  608,384 

NewJeraey,   350,724       300  266  50,45S 

PennaylvMa,  1,619,115     1,309,990  309,2)5 

Delawam,        58,581         57,601  981 

Maryland,      815,571        291. 108  24,4t)3 

Viflpnia,        735,812       694  300  41,512 

N.  Carolina,    484.172       472,843  11,329 

S.  Carolina,     369.002        257,863  1.139 

Georgia,        363,303       296,806  66,497 

Alabama,      288,947        190,406  98.541 

MisMippi,     178.967         70,443  108,524 

Irfniaiana,      113.149         89,441  32,708 

TeoneasBP,  639,493  535,746  93,746 
Kentucky, 

J Bradford  county  and  parts  of  Union  and  Lnzeme 
included. 
*  HiiM  eoanties  not  received, 
t  Incomplete. 

X  Retnms  from  the  Western  district  not  received, 
(a.)  Part  of  Monroe  county  not  received, 
(c.)  Seven  counties  not  returned  according;  to  law, 
.and  Bo(  indoded  in  this  anrente.   It  is  supposed 
hatra  a  popolatioa  of  abonl  50,000. 


Ohio, 

1,498,593 

926.311 

672  2S2 

Indiana, 

676.296 

339.399 

336.897 

Illinois, 

423.330 

155.061 

268,269 

Missouri, 

277.367 

114,796 

162.562 

Michiftnn, 

211,001 

M.346 

179,656 

Arkannas, 

75,512 

25671 

49,841 

Diet.  Columbia, 30,657 

27,663 

3,094 

F).  Teriiror 

Wisconeio ' 

rer.  30,506 

80,506 

Iowa  Ter. 

42,864 

42864 

1B,356.-^ 

9,994,896  I 

1,363,083 

9.994,396 

lucresae, 

8,362,088 

Free  colored  persons. 

States. 

1840. 

1830.  Inc. 

Dee. 

Maine,  1,353 
N.  Hampshire,  529 
Vermont,  718 
MassaehusetiB,  8,534 
Rhode  Island,  3,239 
Connecticut,  8,111 
New  York,  50,261 
New  Jerwy,  20.970 
PennsylvBDia,  50,571 
Delaware,  16,926 
Maryland,  61,938 
Virffinta,  48.425 
N.  Carolina,  22  752 
S.  Carolina,  8,279 


1,171 
602 
881 
7,045 
3,564 
8,047 
44,869 
18,303 
37,930 
15,855 
52,938 
47.348 
19,543 
7,921 


182 


1,489 

64 

5,392 
2.667 
12.641 
1,071 
9.000 
1,077 
8.209 
358 


73 
163 

835 
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Stales.  1840. 

Georgia^  2,353 

Alabama,  1,838 

MletiBsippi,  1,367 

Louisinna,  22.197 

Tenneesee,  6,407 
Kentucky, 

Ohio,  17,102 

Indiana,  7,018 

lllinoiB,  420 

MisMuri,  1,433 

Michigan,  703 

Arkanaaa,  1 431 
Dial.  Columbia,  8,361 

Territory, 
Tl^iseonsin  Ter.  17B 

Iowa  Ter.  153 

371,787 
318;815 


1830.  Inc. 
2,4S6 

1,672  266 

510  848 

16.710  6,487 

4,565  862 

9,667  7,636 

3.629  3,389 


Dec. 
133 


1,637 
669 
261 
141 


864 
442 
290 


1217 


6,152  2,209 


313^16 


178 
153 

59,663 

mi 


1911 


Slavea. 

la  1840.  In  1830.  Inerean.  Uecreaie. 

0 


Maine,  0 
iS.  Hampshire,  1 
Vermont,  0 
Maeeachusetts,  0 
iRhoiie  Island,  6 
iConnecticul,  (b)-6-i 
New  York.  3 
Kew  Jersey,  668 
Pennsylvania,  31 
Delaware,     3  613 
Maryland,  89,719 
Virainia,  447,207 
N.Carolina,246,I86 
8.Carolina,327,158 
Georgia,  263,603 
Alabama,  188,664 
MiBeis0ippi,196.766 
Jjouifiiana,  115,292 
Tennessee,  188,168 
Kentucky. 
Ohio,  0 
Indiana,  0 
lllinoia,  184 
Missouri,  48,941 
Michif;an,  1 
Arkansas,  18,969 
Dis.  Columbia,4,694 
Fl.  Terriiory, 
Wis.  Terriiory,  8 
lona  Territory,  18 


29 


685 


0 
0 
0 
17 
25 
75 
2,254 
403 
3,292 
102.294 
469.757 
245,601 
315,401  11,767 
217,681  35,927 
117,549  71,116 
66,659  130.106 
109,688  6,704 
141,603  46,666 

0 
0 

747 

25,081  23,860 
32 

4,576  14,393 
6,119 

8 
18 


12 

72 
1,696 
372 
679 
12.675 
22,550 


Jtea^iulation. 
1840.  1830. 


Increase. 


White  populatioQ,lS,256,429  9,994,396  8,262,033 
Fre«  colored,  S7I,667    313,815  57,762 

Slavea,  2,127,l547  1,827,664  300,198 


Tolal, 


15,755,843  12,136,866  3,619,978 
12,135,866 


Gain  thus  far,  3,629,968 

Esrimate  of  population  not  included  in  the  above 
table*. 

Kentucky,  826,000 

Florida,  60.000 

Deficient  counties  in  Louisinna,  85,000 

Do.  in  Missouri,  50,000 

Do.  in  Georgia,  60,000 

Do.  in  Tennessee,  6,00U 

Do.  in  Alabama,  50,000 

Do.  in  Pennsytvaoia,  80,000 


Add  as  above. 


1,146,000 
16,755,843 


Total  population  of  (J.  States,  (about)  16,900,843 
Of  whom  about  2,350,000  are  slaves,  and  about 
385,000  free  persons  of  color. 


Progress  of  tkt  wkiU  population. 


2.127,847  1,827,664  340,068 
1,827,654  39,876 


563 
31 
1,425 

39,875 


iyjX  1 300.193 


300,193 


(fr)  This  apparent  increase  results  from  count- 
ing  as  slaves  the  43  A  Iricans  of  the  Amisiad.  De- 
ductins  these,  the  present  number  of  staves  in 
Connecticut  is  eleven ;  being  a  decrease  of  14 
innee  1830. 


Year. 
1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 


Number. 
8,172,619 
4,307,196 
5,862,004 
7,866.696 
10,541,291 
14,166,843 


Increase. 

1,134,577 or  36.8  per  ceol. 
1,564,808  "  36.1  » 
2.004.691  "  34  2 
2,674,599  *'  34.0  " 
3,624,549  "  84.2  " 


ProgTttB  1^ frte  eohnd  pt^nilatien. 
Year.      Number.  Increase. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 


69,512 
104,880 
186,446 
288,400 
819,676 


1840.  aboat  385,000 


46,368  or  76.2  per  cent. 
81,666  "  76.8  « 
37,064  "  19.8  " 
96,066  "  41.a  " 
65,424  "  20.4  " 


ProgresB  of  the  $Iave  poputatwiu 
Year.      Number.  Increase. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 


697,696 
896.849 
1,191.364 
1,538.036 
2,009,050 


1840.  abt.  2,350,000 


199,153  or  28.7  percent. 
294,515  "  82,1  " 
346,672  "  29.1  " 
471,014  "  8a6  « 
840,950  «  16.7  " 


Progrete  tf  tke  wHoU  eolored  pt^latim. 


Tear. 

1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 


Number. 

757,203 
1.001,729 
1,377,810 
1,771,436 
2,328,626 
2,785,000 


IncFeaae. 

244,521  or  32.3  per  cent. 
376.081  "  .S7.4  « 
393.626  "  28.6  " 
557,190  «  31.5  " 
406,874  "  17.0  « 
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J'rograa  of  ike  whole  pt^mlation. 


Yev. 

Number. 

locreOBe. 

1790. 

S.939.S37 

180O. 

6.305,936 
7,239,814 

1,376,098  or  36.1  percent. 

1810. 

1,938,889  "  86.3 

II 

isao. 

9,638,131 

2,898,317  "  33.1 

(( 

1890. 

12,H66,920 

3.228,789  "  33.6 

ft 

1840.  abt  16,900,843 

4,033,923  "  81.4 

(1 

Byen  examinaiioD  of  these  tables  it  will  be 
Men  ihai  ihe  white  popalation  has  increased  in  a 
very  anUbrni  rolio  from  1790  lo  the  present  time ; 
the  ioereaae  id  no  decade  being  less  than  34  per 
oeot.  nor  more  than  36.1  per  cent.  The  ra- 
tio of  iocreaee  among  the  free  colored  people  has 
been  very  fluctualing;  but  taking  ihe  colored 
population  en  masse,  slaves  and  Tree,  the  fluc- 
taaiion  baa  been  moderate  down  lo  1830,  and  the 
avefBge  raiio  of  increase  nearly  as  great  as 
■mons  ihe  whiles.  But  for  some  reason  or  other, 
(p<^rhapa  the  abolitlonwte  can  explain  it,)  the  ratio 
of  inereue  for  the  laat  ten  years,  has  been  ereat- 

ly  reduced,  among  both  free  negroes  and  sTaves. 

A  few  have  gone  to  Texas  and  Canada,  perhaps 

30,000  in  all,  but  this  affords  a  very  imperfect  ex- 

planalkm  of  the  phenomenon. 


CAUBCS  OF  BAD  CrBRBKCT. 

Fnm  tba  Josrail  of  ComoMrce. 
•  •••••• 

It  will  tarn  out  when  the  truth  is  ktiown,  that 
more  money  has  been  tost  by  banks  within  the 
last  ten  years^  than  the  whole  countiy  would  have 
■old  for  when  our  fathers  fought  the  battles  of  in- 
dependence ;  yet  the  fault  is  not  in  the  banks,  nor 
their  directors.  The  wide  spread  ruin  shows  that 
the  evil  is  not  local  nor  particular,  but  universal. 
It  is  in  Ihe  system.  We  have  waged  a  great  bat- 
tle with  the  lews  of  trade,  and  we  have  been  severe- 
ly flogged  Ibr  our  folly. 

All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  we  thonld  be  con- 
vinced of  onr  Ibll^  and  leave  currency  to  ItselC 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  manage  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  business.  Ifcongresa  will  but  make  a  bank- 
rapt  law,  which  shall  compel  all  banks  and  all 
men  to  pay  their  debts  or  divide  their  effecie,  and 
then  if  congress  and  the  slate  legislatures  will 
just  let  the  whole  matter  alone,  there  will  grow 
up  of  itself  the  be-t  currency  in  the  world.  What 
we  want  is,  to  get  rid  of  a  system  and  of  regula- 
tion, so  that  every  man  shall  act  for  himself  and 
■ct  freely.  "Hien,  whatever  is  wanted  will  be  pro- 
vided. If  we  want  paper  money  accredited  In  all 
pans  oT  Ibe  eoantiy,  we  shall  nave  it.  Then,  if 
a  baaher  fails,  he  will  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  Chir 
saspentions  grow  out  of  the  bet  that  our  currency 
is  managed  by  a  great  system.  If  ime  important 
wheel  breaks,  the  whole  system  stops.  Let  cur- 
reney  become  an  iadividual  matter,  like  other 
branches  of  business,  and  suspensions  would  be 
ia^KmsMe.  When  we  become  wise  enough  to 
leave  eorreney  lo  take  care  of  itself)  aHer  congress 
has  dischaiged  its  constitutional  duty  of  coining 
money  and  6xing  the  value  thereof,  then  we 
•ball  have  the  sa^t  and  ileadieat  and  every  way 
tba  bast  corfency,  which  ihe  imperfect  state  of 
tfaia  wM  Bill  Kdmik 


From  die  Jounul  of  Uw  EiigUsb  Agricultural  BooWjk 
AV  ESSAY 

On  making  compost  heaps  from  liquids  and  other  sub-- 
stances ;  writteu  on  the  evidence  of  many  yeus*' 
experience.  To  which  tbe  prize  of  ten  sovereigns- 
was  awarded.  By  James  Dixon,  Esii-,  Secretary  to 
the  Manchester  .A^culturat  Society. 

The  force  and  power  of  an  agriculturist  to-pro- 
ducegood  crops  mainly  depend  on  the  manures 
he  can  command ;  and  how  to  derive  the  greatest 
possible  beneSis  from  his  immediate  resources 
18  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  (hat  can  engage 
his  atteniion.  The  English  Agricultural  Society 
having  oBered  a  premium  for  tbe  best  mode  of 
making  composi  heaps,  I  venture  lo  forward  the 
committee  my  ideas  on  this  most  imporiant  branch 
of  rural  management ;  and  in  doing  this  I  shall 
state  the  course  1  have  pursued  in  this  particular 
for  many  years,  and  in  which  every  additional 
experience  inclines  me  not  to  make  any  systematic 
alteration. 

My  farm  is  a  strong,  retentive  soil,  un  a  substra- 
tum of  ferruginous  clay  ;  and  being  many  times 
disappointed  in  what  1  considered  reasonable  anti- 
cipations of  good  crops,  I  determined  on  a  new 
system  of  manuring.  Though  quite  satisfied  of 
the  expense  which  would  necessarily  be  incurred 
by  my  plan,  I  siill  deiermined  on  its  adoption. 
At  the  onset  I  etlectually  drained  a  considerable 
part  of  my  farm.  My  next  object  was  how  tv 
improve  lis  texture  at  the  least  coat — (perhaps  f 
may  be  allowed  to  elate  that  my  holding  has  al- 
ways been  at  rack-rent) ;  (or  this  purpose  wa 
carted  great  quantities  of  fine  sawdust  and  peat 
earth  or  bog ;  we  had  so  far  lo  go  for  the  latter 
that  two  horses  would  fetch  liitte  more  than  tbreo 
tons  in  one  day — one  horse  would  fetch  three  cart- 
loads of  sawdust  in  the  same  time.  Having 
brought  great  quantities  of  both  peat  and  saw- 
dust  into  my  farm  yard,  ( laid  out  for  Ihe  bottonr 
of  a  compost  heap  a  space  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, and  about  three  feet  in  depth :  three  fourths 
of  this  bottom  was  peat,  ihe  rest  sawdust;  oa 
this  we  conveyed  daily  the  dung  from  ihe  cattle 
sheds,  the  urine  also  is  conducts  through  chan- 
nels to  wells  for  its  reception, — one  on  each  side  of 
the  compost  heap ; — common  water  is  entirely 
prevented  from  mixing  with  it.  Every  second" 
day  the  urine  so  collected  is  thrown  over  the 
whole  mass  with  a  scoop,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
we  regulate  the  accumulated  dung.  This  being" 
continued  for  a  week,  another  layer,  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  thick,  of  peat  and  sawdust  f  and  frequent- 
ly peat  without  sawdust)  Is  wheeled  on  the  accu- 
mulated heap.  These  matters  are  continuously 
added  to  each  other  during  winter,  and  in  additiot» 
once  in  every  week  never  less  than  26  cwt.,  more 
frequently  fiO  cwt.,  of  night-soil  and  urine;  the 
latter  are  always  laid  next  above  the  peat  or  bot; 
earth,  as  we  think  it  accelerates  their  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  proper  here  to  stale  that  tbe 
peat  is  dug  and  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  (he 
weather  for  several  months  before  it  la  brought  to 
the  heap  (or  admixture;  by  this  it  loses  much  ol 
its  moisture,  lo  some  cases,  peal  contains  acid  or 
astringent  matters,  which  are  injurious  to  useful 
vegetation.  On  this  I  have  not  tried  any  decided 
experiment,  but  am  led  to  the  sapppsitiou  by  fro- 
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uenily  seeing  etones  Bome  in  a  partial  state,  of 
ecom  posit  ion,  others  wholly  decomposed  in  bogs, 
and  at  the  depth  ol'  several  leet  from  the  surface. 
Some  years'  experience  has  convinced  me  of  Ibe 
impropriely  of  using  recently  dag  peal  ;  proceed- 
inf{  in  the  manner  I  recommend,  it  is  superior 
and  more  convenient  on  every  ai^ount — very 
much  lighter  lo  cart  lo  the  farm-yard  or  any  other 
aiiuation  where  it  ie  warned ;  and  eo  convinced 
am  I  of  its  utility  in  composts  Ibr  every  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  except  that  of  its  own  character,  that 
wherever  it  cun  be  laid  down  oo  a  farm  at  less 
than  43.  per  ton,  I  should  mcom mend  every  agri- 
culturial  and  horticulturist  that  can  command  it, 
even  at  the  cost  here  stated,  lo  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
So  reteotive  and  attractive  of  moisture  it  peat, 
that  if  liberally  applied  id  aoy  arid,  sandy  spil, 
ihat  soil  does  not  bum  in  a  dry  season  ;  and  it  so 
much  improves  the  texture  and  increases  the  pro- 
duce of  an  obdurate  clay  soil,  if  in  other  respects 
rightly  cultivated,  ihut  actual  experience  alone 
can  fairly  determine  its  value. 

For  the  conveyance  of  niulu-soil  and  urine,  we 
have  the  largest  and  strongest  casks,  such  as  oils 
are  imported  in  ;  the  top  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  funnel  to  put  the  matters  through,  and  the 
casks  are  fixed  on  wheels  like  ifiose  ot  a  common 
dungeart.  For  the  convenience  of  emptying  ihis 
carriagi>,  the  compost  heaps  are  alnrays  lower  at 
ona  end ;  the  highest  is  where  we  discharge  the 
content!,  in  order  that  they  may  in  some  decree 
spread  themselves  over  (he  whole  accumulation  ; 
the  situation  on  which  the  wheels  of  these  car- 
riages stand  while  being  discharged  is  raised  con- 
siderably ;  Ibis  we  God  convenient,  as  the  com- 
post heap  may  be  sloped  six  or  seven  feel  high  : 
tow  compost  heaps,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
avoided.  The  plan  here  recommended  1  have 
carried  on  lor  some  time.  I  lind  no  difficuliy  in 
manuring  my  farm  over  once  in  two  years  ;  by 
this  repetition  1  keep  up  the  fertiliiy  of  my  land, 
and  it  never  requires  more  than  a  moderate  appli- 
cation of  manure. 

1  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  toealities 
where  neither  peat  nor  night-soil  can  be  readily 
obiained  ;  but  it  ia  worth  a  farmer's  while  to  go 
even  more  than  twenty  miles  for  the  lalier  sub- 
stance, provided  he  can  have  it  without  deteriora- 
tion :  the  original  cost  is  oHen  trifling.  On  a  farm 
where  turnips  or  mangold  ore  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  the  system  here  recommended  will  be  al- 
most incalculably  advantageous;  a  single  horse  is 
sufficient  for  one  carriage — mine  hold  upwards  of 
a  too  each;  six  tons  of  this  manure  in  compost 
with  peal,  or,  if  that  is  not  convenient,  any  other 
matters,  such  as  ditch  scourings,  or  high  head- 
lands which  have  bean  properly  prepared  and 
laid  dry  in  a  heap  for  some  time,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  Ibr  an  acre  of  turnips  or  mangold.  This 
manure  is  by  far  the  rooet  invigorating  of  any  I 
have  ever  yet  tried  ;  bones  in  any  state  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  it  for  any  crop;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  I  went  on  the  supposition 
(hat  it  has  not  been  reduced  in  strength  before  it 
iireiefaed. 

ConveDleoee  frequently  suggests  that  compost 
heaps  should  be  raised  on  different  parts  of  a 
iarm ;  but,  unless  in  particular  instances,  it  is  well 
to  have  them  in  the  yard  :  tn  the  larm-yard,  all 
the  urine  from  the  cattle  stalls  may  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  oconooij' ;  and  be  ii  remarked 


that  the  urine  from  animals,  in  given  weights,  Is 
more  powerful  (ban  their  solid  excrements.* 
How  important  then  must  it  be  to  the  farmer  to 
make  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  car«ful  use 
of  Ibis  liquid.   It  ia  Mmeiimes  carted  on  the 
land,  but  that  iiraciice  will  not  bear  a  Comparison 
with  making  it  into  composts  in  the  maoDer 
here  recommended.   Great  waste  is  oAen  made 
in  putrescent  manures  alter  they  are  carted  on  the 
land ;  instead  of  being  immediately  covwed  or 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  we  not  unfrequemly  aea 
them  exposed  Ibr  days  together  in  the  hot  raye 
of  a  scorching  eun,  or  to  Ihe  injurious  influeocea 
of  a  dry  wind.   I  have  before  stated  that  compost 
heaps  should  on  many  considerations  be  raised  ia 
the  Jarm-yard;  still  circumstances  are  Trequeotty 
such  that  it  is  more  prmer  to  make  them  at  aoma 
distance  iatbefidd.   If  a  headland  becomes  too 
high  hy  frequent  ploughingsor  working!  of  tfa» 
land,  in  that  case  it  should  be  ploughed  at  the  time 
when  clover  or  mixed  grass  seeds  are  sown  with 
a  *hile  crop,  for  instance,  barley  oronts,  and  clo- 
ver for  the  year  following :  a  headland  might 
(hen  be  ploughed,  and  a  number  of  cart-loads  of 
some  manuie  heaped  trom  one  end  to  ihe  other. 
Immediately  after  this  it  should  be  trenched  with 
the  spade  (or  what  is  someumes  called  difmng,) 
and  ridged  high,  in  order  that  an  action  should 
take  place  between  the  soil  and  manure  ;  by  thia 
means  the  mass  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  Ibr 
turning  over,  and  any  ditch  scourings,  or  other 
matters  which  had  not  in  ihe  first  instance  be^ 
used,  might  now  be  added  to  the  mixture.  The 
heap  should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  closed  for 
a  few  weeks,  then  turned  over  again;  at  thi* 
turning,  in  all  probability,  the  mass  would  bo 
much  reduced;  if  auflicienlty  reduced,  raise  the 
ridge  of  compost  well  on  both  sides,  but,  instead 
of  Its  top  being  pointed,  make  a  trench  or  cavity 
on  Ihe  (op  from  one  end  of  the  heap  to  the  other. 
Thia  cavity  should  be  made  tolerably  reteotive  of* 
moisture,  which  may  be  efieoted  by  treading  whh 
the  leet  i  carriages  of  night  soil,  or  urine  from  'the 
cattle  stalls,  may  then  be  emptied  into  the  trench, 
and  Ihe  bulk  of^  the  heap  would  determine  how 
many  were  required ;  this  being  done,  a  little 
earth  should  be  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  the 
heap  allowed  to  remain  in  Ihat  state  until  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  autumn;  it  will  then  be  ready 
for  another  turning ;  but  at  this  time  care  roust  be 
taken  to  have  the  heap  well  made  up  at  (he  sides 
and  pointed  at  the  top  ;  in  this  situation  rain  will 
be  thrown  off,  and  the  compost  preserved  dnr  until 
winter  presenls  some  favorable  opportunity  fiir 
laying  it  on  the  youo^  clover,  wheal,  or  Ibr  mak- 
ing any  other  use  of  it  which  may  be  required. 

The  beneficial  efTec's  of  top-dressing  young  clo- 
vers or  mixed  grass  seeds  is  scarcely  ever  regard- 
ed with  due  attention.  By  this  help  crops  are  not 
only  much  iocreased^eveoSO  or  50  percent.,  but 
ihey  are  also  ready  fbr  cutting  much  sooner,  which 
in  a  backward  spring  gives  the  stock  farmer  ioes- 
limable  advantages  for  sorting  his  cattle,  and 
thereby  raising  manure  at  his  pleasure.  The  fiilt 
efleou  of  this  practice  I  &it  expari«Ked  in  the 
dry  season  of  1826 :  I  had  some  clovers  which 
had  been  manured  the  previous  winter ;  ray  land 

'  This  moflt  be  taken  with  some  Gmitatjons,  for 
urins  contsiMM  (o  95  per  cent. of  water;  and  un- 
mixed dung  coDtaiDS  sJI  the  sslts  of  urins.  besideB 
much  mucus  and  other  Bubituccs.— W.  Ii.  IUiah. 
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VHtoon  covered  wiih  crop,  and  that  so  vfgoroiie 
■looe,  that  the  hot  weather  did  not  overpower  it. 
Uycowb  that  euramer  were  tied  up  during  ihe 
oay-limea  and  in  the  night  ihey  were  turned  out 
invo  the  paaiures;  moat  ol' the  stock  in  my  dig 
tricl  were  much  diaireMcd  from  over-heat  as  well 
M  from  being  short  of  Ibod  for  some  weeks;  milk 
yielded  UiUe  butter,  scarcely  any  (or  a  liane  wub 
oQered  in  our  large  market  town  :— oo  doubt  that 
year  wiU  be  remembered  by  many  tceoilemen  on 
Vhe  Agricultural  Society's  ooromittee.  I,  however, 
was  under  no  difiiculiies  on  account  of  die  sesson: 
ny  clovers  produced  plenty  of  Ibod  for  my  cattte, 
and  in  return  they  yielded  as  much  milk  and  but- 
ter as  I  ever  recollect  Irom  the  same  number.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  same  satief^ctory  reeulis 
would  have  Ibllowed  if  the  same  system  bad  been 
adopted  for  feeding  stock;  it  was  that  year  my 
ailenlion  was  first  directed  to  raiding  compost 
heaps  frocD  urine.    This  I  now  do  I'requenily 
without  the  help  of  any  dung  from  the  cattle- 
stalls ;  the  same  occasion  called  my  mind  to  an- 
other matter  well  worthy  every  farmer's  attention 
— 1  allude  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  manure 
raised  in  summer  soiling  to  that  produced  in  the 
stalls  during  winter.  I  verily  believe  the  difference 
is  fifty  per  cent.,  unless  stock  are  led  in  a  ereat 
measure  during  winter  wiih  artificial  Ibod.   In  an 
arrangement  Ibr  making  compost  heaps  from 
urine,  1  would  recommend  a  receptacle  to  be  made 
at  the  back  of  the  cattle  stalls  just  outside  the 
building ;  this  should  hold  about  20  eirt-loads  of 
mould,  or  any  other  matters  to  be  employed  ;  if 
iu  situaiioa  were  a  little  lower  than  the  eattle- 
•heds  all  the  urioe  would  pass  into  it,  and  remain 
there  until  the  mass  is  completely  saturated,  which 
will  be  sufficient ;  when  the  earthy  matters  are 
cohered  over  with  it,  the  compost  may  then  be 
thrown  out  and  Ihe  (iroceeding  again  renewed. 
Jn  order  to  show  parlol'  the  benefits  of  this  prac- 
tice, I  beg  here  to  observe  that  the  most  foul  or 
weedy  mould  may  be  used  ;  the  action  ol^  (he 
urine,  if  not  reduced  by  water  is  so  powerful, 
tbai  wire-worms,  the  black  slug,  many  oifwr  de- 
atroyiog  insects,  and  alt  ve^lables,  weeds,  &c., 
when  in  contact  with  the  urine  Ibr  a  time  are  de- 
prived of  their  living  functions,   l^e  situalton  for 
raising  this  compost  should  be  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  covering  similar  to  a  cart-shed ,  in- 
deed, the  deteriorating  influences  of  rain,  sun,  and 
arid  winds,  on  all  putrescent  matters  or  compost 
are  soseriousj  that  in  my  humble  judgment  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  have  places  under  cover 
where  these  are  usually  laid  down. 

1  beg  to  conclude  this  essay  with  p^me  observa- 
tioos  made  on  a  former  occasion.  Nd  amelioration 
eonoecied  with  the  rural  art  is  of  mor<>  lasting  im- 
portaore  than  correcting  the  constitutional  defects 
of  a  aoil.  The  best  horticulturists  and  market- 
gardenen  are  many  of  them  perhaps,  unacquaint- 
ed with  ibe  iheory,  yet  perlecily  understand  the 
l^reai  rpsulla  from  that  practice ;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular  information  they  are  alt  of  them  superior  to 
many  practical  fhrmers.  How  oflen  do  we  see  a 
•tiff  soil  sterile  in  a  great  degree  from  that  cause 
oaly ;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sandpit  and  adjotn- 
uw  moat  bogs  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  ol 
eooerent  land,  which  might  be  made  double  its 
present  value  by  judicious  and  liber)ti  top-dress- 
ing* of  peat,  which  is  also  unproductive  from 
causes  of  a  cootraiy  mture.  The  present  poverty 


of  many  extenrivB  tracts  of  land  is  a  manifest 
exhibition  of  the  want  of  skill  or  enterprise  ol* 
their  owners  and  culitvaimw. 


PROPOSE!}     IKFORTATION    OP    8HKKP  AMO 
HOGS,  AHD  aXHAKKS. 

For  tti«  FannflM*  Ke|i«cr. 

To  f^rginia  /brmers. — Whereas,  [  desire  to 
obtain  a  lew  more  blood  sheep  and  hogs,  and 
being  satisfied  that  they  can  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land at  better  rales,  and  of  belter  quality  than  at 
the  north,  I  propose  Ibr  this  pui^ose,  going  to 
England  in  August  next ;  provided  other  larmers 
will  contribute  so  as  to  justify  the  expedition. 
Three  or  four  thousand  dollars  would  be  sufficient, 
and  perhaps  a  lew  spirited  men  would  make  up 
the  sum,  I  am  not  particularly  desirous  of  going 
myself;  consequently  if  a  belter  judge  of  slock, 
who  may  he  inieresied  in  the  adventure,  and  can 
eive  sBiisfactory  references,  will  ofier  his  service, 
then  I  thank  ulty  withdratv  my  name  as  agent. 

iLet  the  compensation  be  fixed  at  850  the 
month  and  expenses  paid,  and  let  the  bills  of  sale 
he  (he  price  at  which  each  shall  receive  his  por- 
tion ;  no  one  to  choose  for  himself)  but  all  by  lot. 
And  lei  it  be  understood  that  only  Cotswold  and 
Lincolehire  sheop,  and  Berkshire  hogs,  are  to  be 
imported. 

One  cannot  afford  lo  go  fur  a  couple  of  sheep 
or  a  pair  of  pitm;  consequently  he  sends,  and  gen- 
erally gels  what  others  refuse,  and  sometimes 
what  nobody  should  have.  Again— n  hen  we 
lake  pigs  from  the  north  at  a  few  weeks  old,  ibey 
are  put  on  food  which  perhaps  they  never  before 
tasted,  and  consequently,  the  loss  of  milk,  the  new 
food,  and  transportation,  make  them  runts;  or  if 
we  buy  thence  grown  stock,  we  always  pay  high 
grade  prices,  and  generally  get  low  grade  animals. 
A  sheep ehculd  not  be  moved  adiatanceunless more 
than  one  year  old ;  and  for  (he  sake  of  economy, 
perhaps  imported  hogs  should  be  aowi  yomg 
with  pig,  and  young  tmarp. 

In  the  November  Cultivator  we  have  a  profile 
of  a  Co'BWold  buck,  lately  imported,  which  at 
eighteen  months  old,  measured  five  feet  two  inches 
in  length,  and  computed  to  weigh  in  net  meat  180 
pounds.  In  a  previous  Cultivator,  we  also  see 
the  profile  of  Mr.  Clill's  Lincolnshire  buck,  None- 
such, measuring  four  feet  seven  and  a  tialf  inches 
in  length,  but  computed  weight  not  given  ;  we 
may  know,  however,  that  the  Lincoinshires  are 
very  valuable,  as  Mr.  CliA  sells  hie  bucks  at  ^SO 
to  $100,  his  ewes  at  about  one-third  less,  and  his 
wethers  from  020  to  830.  1  have  one  of  the  sons 
of  Nonesuch,  now  rising  two  ^ears  old,  which 
bids  fair  to  make  a  match  for  bis  sire,  also  many 
other  fine  sheep,  yet  am  not  salisSed,  nor  shall  I 
he,  imtfl  my  flock  mav  reach  a  weight  of  100  to 
180  pounds,  and  6  (o  12  pounds  of  wool. 

In  the  December  Cultivator,  we  read  ibat  Wm. 
P.  Curd,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  purchased  17  sowa 
and  6  boars  of  the  Berkshire  and  Irish  grazier 
breeda  ;  that  in  two  years  he  had  from  ihem  sold 
110  pair  of  pigs  at  840  the  pair,  84>400  ;  that 
254  sows  had  been  to  his  boars,  (some  fmm  the 
distance  of  2<Kk  miles,)  ai  810  each,  82,540 ;  thai 
he  had  taken  in  premiums  31  silvercups,  making  a 
total  of  87|000.  But  this  is  not  all— Ibr  we  ako 
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read  that  he  sold  pork,  to  what  amount  is  not 
'staled  ;  but  let  ua  supiw^e  lhai  the  17  sows  in  the 
two  years  produced  610  pigs,  from  which  take 
220  pigs  sold,  onA  we  have  290  remnining  far 
porkers;  which,  if  weighing  only  250  pounds 
eitch,  gives  72,500  pounds  of  poik,  which  to  o 
Virginiao,  would  be  worlh  $4,350,  and  which  add- 
ed (o  $7,000,  gives  a  grand  tola)  of  $11,350. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  none  of  the  progjoy  were 
ei>ld  as  pigs,  but  all  made  inio  pork,  tht* n  we  have 
127,600  pounds,  worth  $7,650,  or  $3,825  the  year, 
from  17  sows  and  say  one  boar. 

Again,  in  the  Complete  Farmer,  we  read,  that  a 
pig  at  eight  months  old  was  driven  to  Danesburg 
aiid  slaughtered,  and  weighed  311  pounds,  and 
that  many  of  the  same  age  were  nearly  ol'  the 
same  weight.  Now,  whereas  my  hogs  at  eight 
months  oki,  at  bear,  would  not  weigh  more  than 
150  pounds  net,  and  although  this  weight  would 
justily  my  slaughlering  both  fall  and  spring,  yet  I 
cannot,  should  not  be  eaiiefied.  Are  not  the  above 
eshibiis  enough  10  open  the  eyes  and  purses  of  the 
Virginia  farmerl  Are  Ihey  not  enough  to  con- 
vince lum  that  it  requires  spirited  men  to  do  busi- 
ness? 

Asio  the  old  breed  of  hogs,  tbe  case  is  nearly 
over  with  them  ;  for  although  some  aie  yet  cry- 
ing out,  *'  I  want  the  woods'  hng,'*  yet  no  one  in 
his  proper  senses  will  much  longer  hold  on  to 
them.  1(  is  true,  that  some  persons  who  have 
purchased,  or  thought  ihey  had  purchased  blooded 
bogs,  have  been  disappointed  by  other  means 
than  those  above  enumerated  ;  for  they  had  been 
in  the  custom  of  giving  their,  hogs  daily  about 
thres  grains  of  coril  each,  and  supposed  that  by 
obtaining  blood,  they  could  get  rid  of  a  portion  of 
this  burthen ;  but  as  the  scrub  at  a  year  old 
weighed  as  much  as  60  pounds,  and  (he  blooded 
hog  at  the  same  age  only  60  or  90  pounds,  they 
considered  themselves  terribly  humbugged. 

As  1  do  not  proless  to  be  a  judge  of  horse  or 
cow,  I  propose  to  import  neither,  oor  do  I  care  for 
them. 

Persons  desirooi  of  contributing  to  tbe  above 
purpose,  are  requested  lo  give  their  names  and 
amount  either  in  the  Farmers*  Register,  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  the  Lynchburg  Republican,  or  the 
Lynchburg  Virginian.  And  any  pefWD  Dis- 
posing to  go  to  England,  will  give  name  anu  re- 
ferences through  one  of  the  same  mediums. 

The  money  will  be  wanting  the  last  of  July, 
and  can  be  deposited  either  in  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, or  Lynchburg,  and  the  delivery  of  stock  can 
be  at  Norlblk,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Columbia, 
Scottsville,  New  Market,  and  Lyncbbiirg— but  of 
this,  more  in  time. 

References. — Messrs.  Cocke,  Brown,  Cabell, 
Dorman,  Toler,  and  Kyle  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture; S.  S.  Baxter,  (Attorney  General,)  Joseph 
Allen,  (C.  C.  Appeals,)  and  Cap).  John  Goddio, 
city  of  Richmond }  Jobn  Garth  and  James 
Facias,  Esqrs.,  and  Rev.  John  N.  Johnston,  of 
Buchanan  ;  Sundry  persons  of  Lexington,  Lynch- 
burg, New  Glasgow,  Duiguidsville,  New  Market, 
Lovingston,  Charlottesville  and  Scottsville. 

Editors  of  newspapers  are  requested  lo  insert 
the  above  at  least  once,  and  charoe  lo  charity. 

Za.  JDhvhmoitd. 

Jmhtnt,  Jan.  20M,  1841. 

There  is  anotlier  good  reasoo  lor  carrying  into 


effect  such  a  scheme  as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Drum, 
mond,  besides  all  that  he  has  urged.  Each  ofthe 
best  known  breeders  and  salesmen  of  Berkdiire 
pigs  and  other  highly  prized  live-stock,  has  pro- 
bably produced  his  sale  animals  frotn  a  single 
pair,  or  at  any  rale,  from  loo  small  an  original  num- 
ber, and  by  continuing  lo  breed  ia-and-in,  fer  suceee- 
sive  generations.  This  course  wiJl  cerlalnty  and 
greatly  deteriorate  any  family  of  aniaials;  in  what- 
ever cases  it  has  been  pursued,  the  original  purity 
of  blood  (supposing  it  to  have  been  the  best  at 
first,)  is  no  guaranty  against  the  purchaser  tieing 
supplied  from  a  feeble  and  worthless  progeny. 
Against  this  very  commoa  and  general  source  of 
bad  stock,  at  the  highest  prices,  the  distant  pur^ 
chaser  has  no  aaregoard,  but  iu  tbe  moderation 
and  integrity  of  the  stock-breeder  and  salesman. 
We  ought  to  obtain  new  breeders,  and  enough  in 
number  loavoid  breeding  in-and-in  ;  and  this  may 
be  done  by  enough  individuals,  either  separately 
or  in  partnership,  oniting  in  the  impoitatioo. — Ed. 
F.  R. 


HAnVBlMG  WITH  PUBCBASED  VAM.  AHD 
LIME. 

For  Uie  Fannera*  Regbtsr. 

Ea$ex,  Fa.,  Jan.  26fA,  1841. 
I  have  received  all  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Farmer's  Resister  and  had  them  bound,  and  look 
(0  them  ns  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  and 
improvement.  I  have  been  for  Ihe  last  two  yean 
using  marl  and  shell  and  stone-lime  to  averyeoD- 
siderable  extent  for  my  means,  and  am  pleased  to 
say,  that  thus  lor,  my  expectations  have  been  f«lly 
realized.  The  marl,  of  very  superior  quality,  is 
brought  from  Urbanna,  in  Middlesex,  and  puN 
chased  by  me  at  my  landing  for  from  4  to  6  cents 
per  bushel.  Shells  can  tomttimea  be  bought  at 
trom  90  to  100  cents  per  hogshead;  af)d  I  buy  all  { 
can  get  at  that  rate;  and  by  burning  them  with 
pocoBon  wood,  cut  by  my  hands  in  the  wiitter 
season,  when  they  would  otherwise  have  nothing 
to  do,  I  do  not  esiimafe  the  actual  cost  of  the 
shell-lime  (0  exceed  7  eeniB  per  bushel.  Tbe  stone- 
lime  I  buy  either  in  tierces  or  loose  in  the  hold  of 
the  vesppi ;  for  the  fbrmer  (Thoroaslon,)  I  have 
paid  $1,25  a  tierce,  and  for  the  latter,  purchased 
at  the  kiln  of  E.  J.  Cooper,  near  Baltimore,  I  pay 
12^  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  a  very  expen^ve 
method  of  improvement,  but  I  still  hope  tbe  in- 
vestment will  prove  profitable. 

Yours,  very  rrspectfully, 

RlCHABD  BaTLOB. 


CABBAGB  VORMe. 

From  lbs  AllMDjr  CotUvun. 
A  writer  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  says  be 
"  had  a  square  of  very  fine  cabbages  in  bia  gwdea 
upon  which  ibe  wornu  bad  commenced  nnkikig 
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gresi  ra^  ngrm.  Pennyroyfil  wat  gathered  and 
•eariered  over  the  eabb<ij;e-hnnH8  plenlifulty,  and 
the  work  of  destruciioo  ceased."  The  writer  did 
Dot  kaow  wheiher  the  discovery  was  a  new  one, 
but  it  Mera*  to  have  been  a  very  eaiy  and  efl'ec- 
tnal  one,  wad  well  worth  a  trial. 


BrrKcra  or  the  stock  or  ORArTco  fruit. 

Fron  tha  New  OmeMe  Fanner. 

A.  late  number  ofihe  Yanlcee  Farmer,  coniaitia 
■Otoe  remarks  of  the  edi:or,  relative  lo  ibe  ioflu- 
ciwe  or  the  slock  od  fpafled  Truit,  copied  fhtni  a 
former  volame,  in  which  he  lays  down  the  Ibllow- 
iag  propositions : 

1.  "Slocks  have  ao  eiTeet  as  to  bearinf^  years. 

%  Stocks  affect  ihe  scion  Id  hasteniag  or  retard- 
ing the  ripening  of  fruit. 

5.  Stocks  proJuM  defects  on  grafted  Ihiit. 
4  Slocks  afTeet  the  color  of  f  rulL 

6.  Stocks  aSeci  the  qunliiy  of  fruit, 

6.  Stocks  have  an  influpoee  in  inereastog  or  de- 
eressing  the  size  of  fruii." 

This  salgsct  Is  not  new  to  honkiultariats.  Ad 
efaibomie  ariwle  by  Dr:  Mease  of  Philadelphia, 
•ffnning  saeh  InSuenee  was  reviewed  by  us  se- 
veral years  ago,  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Genesee 
Fanner;  but  we  did  not  think  at  the  time  that 
the  evidence  was  conclusive :  and  we  have  seen 
nothing  since  to  induce  us  to  change  that  opinion. 
Still,  we  are  willing  to  examine  the  subject  anew 
with  fairness  and  caador. 

VTe  should  have  been  gratified  if  the  editor  had 
given  in  detail,  the  facts  on  n  hich  he  fbuads  those 
opiaiops ;  but  as  he  has  only  done  so  in  part,  we 
wookl  respectfully  suggest  that  if  these  proposi- 
iwDs  are  true,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
then  by  experiments  laiibfully  recorded,  from  the 
eommeocement  to  the  termination,  and  before  wit- 
oewes  of  unexceptionable  character.  Statements 
c»r  this  kind  would  have  a  weight  that  solitary  or 
imperiect  recollections  can  never  produce;  and 
more  especially  where  the  observations  are  hastily 
taken,  without  a  thoroueh  examination  of  all  the 
cireumstaaces  connected  with  the  subject. 

But  ws  cannot  properly  omit  on  this  oncasion 
the  statement  mwle  by  Prolessor  Lindley,  that 
*'  nosiMh  influence  can  be  exercived."  Ueadds: 
"  Those  who  ftiDcy  that  the  quince,  for  instance, 
communicates  some  of  its  austerity  to  the  pear, 
can  searcely  have  considered  the  question  physi- 
ofogiealhr,  or  they  would  have  seen  that  the  whole 
of  the  food  communicated  from  the  alburnum  of 
tbe  quince  to  that  of  the  pear  is  in  nearly  the  same 
state  as  when  it  entered  (he  roots  of  the  former. 
Whatever  elaboration  it  undergoes,  must  necessa- 
rily take  place  in  the  foilat^e  of  the  pear ;  where. 
Cu  from  Uie  iofluenee  ofthe  quince,  secreiions  oa- 
torml  to  the  vatieiy  go  on  with  no  more  interrup- 
tioQ  than  if  the  quince  formed  no  part  of  the  sys- 
tem oT  the  individaal." 

This  decision  is  emphatic ;  and  so  far  es  we  can 
perceive,  the  reasoning  is  as  clear  and  eondusive 
as  can  be  expected  from  theoretical  considerations 
alone.  If  there  are  facts,  however,  thnt  come  in 
conflict,  tbeir  weight  must  be  allowed,  and  the 
Uwory  sboold  then  be  revised  and  amended. 

Bssftng  in  alternate  years  is  a  haUt  chiefly  ob- 
VoL.  IX.-6 


servable  among  apple  trees;  for  when  the  pear, 
the  peach,  the  plum,  and  the  quince  fail  in  oe  re- 
gular bearers  in  this  quarter,  the  deSciency  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  unfavorable  Beasone,  or  the  depre* 
dations  of  insects.  The  case  ia  ottiemiee,  how- 
ever, with  some  varieties  of  the  apple ;  and  we 
lini^  supposed  the  habit  was  owing  to  the  tr^s 
becoming,  through  exhaustion,  unable  (o  produce 
blossom  buds  Ibr  the  next  season.  In  this,  indeed, 
we  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  of  two  thines  we  are 
confident ;  moderate  bearers  are  commonly  annual 
bearers;  and  those  that  we  find  unproductive, 
have  generally  borne  profusely  in  the  preceding 
season.  As  examples,  we  would  name  VeddeHs 
pippins,  and  the  sweet  bough,  or  harveat  apple. 
The  Ibrmer  is  an  alternate  bearer,.hut  the  latter 
bears  every  year ;  and  as  we  have  half  a  dozen 
trees  set  on  as  many  different  seedling,  amooff 
which  we  have  observed  no  variation  in  point  w 
regularity,  earliness  or  productiveness— we  fbel  at 
liberty  to  infer  that  these  slocks  have  had  fio  Influ- 
eoce  on  the  grafts. 

But  alternate  bearers  conlbrm  to  circumstances 
in  commencing  their  biennial  course.  We  had 
six  trees  of  a  russet  apple,  all  of  ihesnme  variety, 
half  of  which  bore  abundantly  at  one  time,  and 
the  other  half  in  the  following  year.  Now  if^ 
alternate  bearing  is  caused  by  excess  in  one  sea- 
son, and  wo  prevent  that  excess  by  destroying  a 
portion  of  the  blossoms,  we  shall  certainly  prevent 
alternate  bearing.  How  then  ran  a  stock  sub' 
ject  to  such  con^rmity  induce  a  graft  to  alier  its 
time  of  twaring  t   It  appears  to  us  it  cannot  be. 

There  are  some  things  in  regard  to  the  ripening 
of  the  same  variety  on  different  stocks,  however, 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  explain.  For  instance, 
we  have  three  trees  of  the  transparent  gufgne 
cherry,  one  of  which  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  tbe  others.  The  late  trees  stand  near  to- 
gether— the  other  at  the  dislance  of  sixiy  feet. 
Tbe  subsoil  in  that  part  of  the  fruit  garden 
ia  very  variable — small  beds  of  sand  in  some 
places,  and  clay  and  stones  in  others ;  but  we 
know  not  whatthe  subsoil  is  under  those  trees.  Nei- 
ther do  we  know  whether  the  stocks  are  all  suckers 
ofthe  morello*ora  part  ofthe  Kentish*  cherry.  We 
may  ascertain  this  next  season.  In  the  meantime 
we  are  quite  as  much  disced  lo  ascribe  the  diflfer* 
ence  in  the  time  of  ripeniog,  to  the  ai^woil,  as  we 
are  to  tbe  stocks. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  stocks  have  an 
influence  on  the  ripening  of  wood,  and  tender  sorts 
become  hardier  when  grafted  on  hardy  slocks — not 
because  the  latter  exerts  any  specific  iitfiuence  on 
the  Ibrmer,  but  because  the  usual  supplies  of  sap 
are  withheld  eaHier  in  the  season,  and  the  wood 
has  more  time  to  mature.  The  samn  effect  is 
produced  when  tender  shrubs  are  planted  in  dry, 
sterile,  rocky  situations. 

In  examining  appearances  out  of  the  usual  order 
of  things,  great  care  is  necessary  lo  prevent  us 
from  drawing  wrong  inferences.  -  When  different 
trees  derived  from  the  same  parent  variety,  differ 
in  their  fruit,  perhaps  the  first  idea  thnt  occurs  is  a 
difference  between  the  stocks,  and  the  matter  is 
settled  too  often,  we  apprehend,  without  further 
examination.   But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 


*  Tliese  two  sorts  at  stocks,  an  well  sdaptsd  lo  tsst 
thia  qnsftioa. 
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If  the  itock  aOecia  iiralecl  fruif,  its  action  iduii  be 
regular  every  ^earalilce ;  Tor  bavin^ neither  leavei 
or  branehea.  It  is  leas  eul^t  to  vieiMiiude  than 
any  other  part  of  the  tree ;  and  therelbre  no  va- 
riation in  the  flavor,  shnpe.  or  color  of  the  fruit, 
can  be  justly  ascribed  to  ihe  etock,  except  it  be 
regular  and  every  year  alike.  If  it  is  not  so,  we 
inust  search  for  some  other  cause ;  and  even  il'  ii 
is  sOf  there  may  be  anoiher  cause.  Several  years 
ago,  we  bad  the  Washington  plum,  ofa  light  but 
•plendid  red.  The  tree,  however,  never  produced 
fhiit  of  that  color,  either  before  or  since.  The 
cause,  therefore,  could  not  be'in  the  stocks. 

Again— we  have  three  trees  of  the  September 
peaf  (summer  bon  crelien?)  growing  on  pear 
stocks;  and  several  branches  of  this  fine  variety 
on  a  Spiizenburgh  apple  tree.  About  nine  years 
ago,  the  latter  bore  pears  that  were  redder,  and 
tourer,  and  more  miringent,  than  the  fruit  from 
the  other  trees;  and  we  landed  that  the  Spiizen- 
burgh had  imparted  some  of  iis  qualities.  The 
cause  appeared  very  plain.  Could  it  be  in  any 
thing  but  the  stock  1  Ifes— Ihoy  never  bore  such 
fruit  before  or  since ;  and  the  pears  are  as  yellow, 
and  as  $weei,  and  as  pleasant,  as  any  that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  other  trees.  The  stork,  therefore, 
could  have  had  no  agency  in  this  maiter. 

We  have  two  trees  of  the  summer  bell  r^nr. 
For  several  years  past,  one  has  borne  large  fair 
IVuit,  changing  from  green  to  yellow  as  it  ripens, 
>while  the  other  tree  has  produced  reddish  pears, 
but  BO  knotty,  astringent,  and  unpalatable,  that 
we  have  consigned  them  to  the  hogs;  and  year 
after  year  there  was  no  improrcmeni.  Well, 
what  stronger  proof  can  be  wanted  that  the  stock 
affected  the  grail  1— Not  too  fast.  That  tree  has 
beftun  to  bear  better  fruit ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  final  recovery,  though  the  disease  we  can 
neither  name  or  describe. 

The  large  white  currant  is  a  delicious  fruit';  and 
we  have  had  some  dozen  or  fineen  tnishes  planted 
in  a  row,  all  from  the  same  parent' variety,  but 
about  one  half  of  them  bear  fruit  vety  superior  to 
the  pibers— much  sweeter  and  more  juicy  or  melt- 
ing ;  and  every  visiter  who  has  tasted  them  con- 
curs in  this  opinion.  And  they  are  regularly  so, 
every  year  like.  Well,  Is  not  this  a  clear  proof  of 
Ihe  eneele  of  the  stock  on  tbe  grail  ?— No— tboy 
ban  DO  itoeks— thej  itand  od  their  own  roots. 


FKAT  HKADOWS. 

Fn»a  tbe  Bsv.  H.  Colman's  Address  at  Norwich. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  a  peculiar  soil  emi- 
DCntlr  adapted  to  inpfoTement  in  itself  and  to  the 
enriching  and  improTement  of  otlier  soils,  the 
value  of  which  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  appre- 
ciated. I  refer  especially .  to  our  peat  awamps. 
These  ace  deep  depositee  of  vegetable  matter,  the 
accumulation  of  ages,  which,  in  many  cases  at 
an  expense  which  one  year's  cropping  will  com- 
pensate, may  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
ductive in  grass,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  Swedish 
turnips,  and  in  some  cases,  as  ezperimeni  has 
proved,  in  corn,  rye  and  wheat.  Three  tons  of 
English  hay  per  acre  are  not  an  unusual  crop  to 
be  obtained  from  theee  lands,  and  by  proper  man- 
Bgameat  their  produetiveneas  teams  almost  inex- 


haustible. I  will  set  aside  altogether  their  Taloe 
as  fuel,  though  in  this  respect,  within  twenty- 
five  mttea  of  a  large  city,  they  must  be  considered 
at  current  prices  of  luel,  as  of  very  great  wonh 
per  acre.  Alter  two  spits  of  fuel  have  been  taken 
the  land  is  still  of  considerable  value  to  the 
owner;  and  if  the  top-pnrinff,  which  is  unsuita- 
ble lor  liiel,  be  thrown  bq(-k,  il  will  in  two  years 
BfTord  him  a  liberal  cutting  of  goud  (odder  lor  his 
stock.*  But  besides  all  this,  the  importance  of 
these  grounds,  as  furnishing  ahundsnt  resources 
(or  his  compost  heap,  and  enabling  him  to  enrich 
his  higher  and  perhaps  exhausted  grounds,  is 
incalculable.  Now  the  amount  of  this  soil  in 
New  ISn^and  is  probably  much  beyond  what 
most  persons  would  suppose.  The  island  of 
Nnntucket,  lor  example,  is  calculated  to  contain 
985  acres  of  peat  swamp,  from  one  to  fourteen 
leet  in  depth,  which  is  almost  a  tenth  of  he  whole 
territory  ;  and  excluding  the  four  western  coon- 
ties  of  Massschueetts,  which  abound  less  in  this 
kind  of  soil  than  its  eastern  portion,  it  is  calcula- 
ted that  there  are  at  least  80,000  acres  or  185 
square  miles  of  an  average  depth  of  six  feet  fonr 
inches,  within  this  single  stale.  Whether,  thea^ 
we  eonsidenhe  value  of  this  soil  in  itself  for  eulif- 
vation,  or  as  furnishing  the  ready  means  of  restor- 
ing that  which  has  h^ea  exhaosied,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  advantages  which  it  pro- 
mises to  our  agriculuin. 


MKAVM  OF  KfRlCBIHG  lOIU 

The  next  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  is, 
whether  we  have  the  means  of  enriching  our  soils 
and  of  rendering  them  as  prodoeiive  as  they  may 
be  made.  We  nave  first,  then,  the  urnal  supply 
of  animal  manure:  and  as  we  are  not  exporters 
but  are  importers  of  agrioulturel  produce  to  a  ecm- 
siderable  extent,  this  being  consumed  among  us, 
performs  its  part  in  resioriug  what  has  been  taken 
irom  the  soil,  and  in  further  increasing  its  produc- 
tiveness. 

Further,  in  extraneous  manures  we  are  by  no 
means  deficient.  I  have  already  spoken  ol  our 
peat  swamps,  and  of  the  vast  depositee  of  this 
vegetable  -  matter,  which  are  scattered  over  our 
territory.  Several  parts  of  our  territory  aboand  in 
limestone  sod  in  calcareous  maris,  which  it  is 
hoped  wiH  prove  ultimately  of  ^at  valoe.  Our 
sea  coasts  present  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sea- 
weeds and  fish,  and  ol  marsh  and  doot  mud  and 
muscle  bed.  Of  ashes  in  various  forms  we  have 
the  usual  supplies.  Many  of  our  various  manu- 
factories liirnish  directJy  valuable  manures  or 
materials  for  manure.  This  may  be  said,  in  par- 
ticular, of  our  woollen  manufactories;  comb  and 
brush  manufactories  ;  sugar  refineries;  extensive 
tanneries;  soap  factories;  oil  aod  candle  esta- 
blishments ;  slue  factories ;  and  slaughter  housea. 
Our  large  cities  and  villages  fbmish  th«  iHual 
resources  for  manures  to  the  neighboring  towns. , 
Many  of  our  lands,  likewise,  are  seneitive  to  the 


*  The  editor  questions  whether  this  be  true  as  a 
eeneral  remark.  The  meadow  must  be  remarkably 
dty  in  which  tbs  land  will  be  worth  much  for  many 
years  after  taking  out  psat  two  spittiDgs  dssp.— £>• 
H.  E.  FAaiutk. 
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alinopt  miraculoae  powers  orgypeum  ;andthou(rh 
New  England  has  within  ii^elf  no  conaideratile 
deposit e  ol  this  valuable  mineral,  yol  it  is  easily 
proeured,  and  may  b«  furnished  lo  every  part  of 
Ihe  coninioovreaith  at  a  reasonable  expense— an 
•xpeoae  in  no  case^  where  iis  efficacy  is  ascertaiQ- 
cd,  such  aa  lo  discourege  in  use.— Ail 


8AT1SG  UANUHBS. 

'We  have  made  aa  yet,  stnall  advances  in  the 
art  of  aavtne  ojid  rotnpounding  manures.  There 
is  Utile  doubt  that  as  much  valuable  manure  is 
now  loet  or  thrown  away,  through  ignorance  or 
Deglect,  aa  is  used.  The  practice  of  renovating 
■Dd  enriching  land  by  ploughing  in  green  crops, 
or  by  iovertiog  the  old  sward,  is  seldom  practised 
■moDg  OS,  alihough  where  this  has  been  done, 
the  cfTeeis  have  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
aaiieipaiions.  The  introduction  of  bone  manure 
and  poudreite,  ts  likewise  recent ;  but  from  their 
proved  efficacy  and  ihe  faciliiy  of  their  tranopor- 
tation,  they  are  likely  to  prove  extraordinarily  be* , 
neficial.  In  New  Jersey,  I  have  witnessed  the 
moat  remarkable  effects  of  a  newly  discovered 
tnarl,  of  an  alkaline  character,  and  of  great 
efficacy.  It  has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of 
Jands  Id  the  neighborhood  of  (he  pits  where  it  is 
Iband.  The  application  of  one  hundred  bushels 
of  this  marl  to  land  which  under  common  cultiva- 
tion would  produce  not  more  than  20  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  causes  it  to  yield  60  bushels,  and 
wheat  and  clover  in  proportional  abundance.  Nor 
■re  its  eSecta  transient,  but  it  produces  a  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  soil,  the  duration  of 
which  is  001  yet  ascertained.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  most  favorably  from  ashes  and  many 
other  manures,  whoee  efficacy  is  continued  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  years.  At  present  this 
marl  isdelivered  at  the  pits  at  seven  cents  per 
berftel,  and  might  be  delivered  at  many  of  the 
ports  (rf'  New  Jersey  at  a  small  advance  upon 
that  priee.  The  farmers  or  Long  Island  have  for 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  Ibr  their 
wheat  fields  our  leecbed  ashes  at  a  cost  or  ten  and 
twelve  cents  per  bushel.  If  these  shrewd  Xarmers 
have  then  found  an  adva:;tage  in  coming  to  our 
ports  aRer  our  drawn  ashes,  why  may  not  we 
import  marl  from  New  Jersey — a  substance  far 
more  eOicaeious  and  more  enduring  lo  its  effects 
thaa  Bsjtes,  at  even  a  less  price  ihaa  is  paid  for 
oar  ashes  t 

In  regard  then  to  manures  and  the  means  or 
enriefaing  oar  lands  in  New  England,  there  is  no 
deficiency ;  but  we  are  greatly  wanting  through- 
oat  the  state,  in  rrugality  losave  the  vest  nmounis 
which  are  now  wasted  ;  in  industry  to  collect  the 
means  around  us ;  and  in  skill  and  tabor  in  pre- 
paring them  for  use.  In  soil,  climate,  and  manu- 
factures there  is  no  impediment  in  New  fiogTand 
to  a  succeasTuI  agrictilture.— /Nd. 


flACaAGB  HAKIHO. 

Prom  the  Albanr  Culiivaior. 
Should  yoD  think  our  mode  of  making  sausages 
wonh  a  pjaee  in  yoar  diapter  on  domestic  econo- 
my  yoa  can  plaee  it  theia. 


6d 


We  prepare  our  sausage  meat  in  Ihe  uttial  way 

Then,  instead  of  putting  the  meat  in  skins,  pre- 
pared from  the  hogs' entrails,  we  make  bags  of 
white  clean  colion  or  linen  ctolh,  as  targe,  say, 
as  a  man's  arm,  larger  or  smaller  as  may  suit,  and 
of  convenient  length,  say  about  a  foot  long,  and 
put  the  saiiaage  meat  in  these  bags,  and  hang 
them  up  to  dry.  In  this,  we  save  much  labor 
in  preparing  the  skins,  and  considerable  in  cook- 
ing; we  snp  off  the  bag  from  so  much  as  is 
needed,  and  cut  Ihe  sausage  Inioslices  of  sufficient 
thickness  for  cooking.  I  much  jirefer  sausagee 
put  io  bags  to  those  put  in  skins,  as  they  keep 
more  moist.  Others,  for  the  same  reawHi  diiUka 
them.  Respectfully  yours, 

Calviv  Bdtlkr. 

p.  S.  Hipe  elder  berries  make  good  pies.  Try 
them,  ladies.  C.  B. 

PtyTnouih,  (Omn.)  Sept.  17, 1840. 


OVLTDRB  Ot  THB  PBAOB  TRCB. 

From  (b«  New  GraasM  Psnnsr. 

Il  has  been  mentioned  by  writers  on  the  culture 
of  the  peach  tree,  that  hot  water  poured  around 
the  trunk  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  will  destroy 
(he  worm.  We  have  not  yet  tried  ii,but  wq  intrad 
to  do  so ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  would  suggest 
to  our  readers,  that  it  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  or  spring  when  there  is  no  snow 
attd  the  soil  is  unrrozen.  We  think  the  work 
would  be  more  thoroughly  done,  however,  if  the 
gum  be  first  removed,  so  that  the  hot  water  may 
entpr  the  habitation  nf  this  insect. 

Soot  has  been  found  excellent  for  this  tree.  In 
one  case  that  has  come  to  our  knoifrledge,  Its  pale 
leaves  were  changed  into  a  dark  green  by  this 
application  round  its  roots;  and  though  the  effect 
may  in  part  have  been  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  the  worm,  itbas  doubtless  acted  also  as  a  ma- 
nure. Those  who  have  stove  pipes  to  clean  and 
peach  trees  to  cultivate,  should  tote  the  soot  for 
this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  conditions  that  a 
peach  tree  can  be  plaeeii  in,  is  to  stand  in  a  meadow 
or  grass  ground  which  is  annually  mowed.  Some- 
times we  see  them  in  door-yards  wherQ  Ihe  grass 
grows  strong,  but  where  neither  pigs,  nor  sheep 
nor  cattle,  are  allowed  to  eater.  A  half  aiarred 
tree  however,  is  no  ornament  in  fhmt  of  a  hoase ; 
but  we  will  not  find  fault  without  proposing  a 
remedy.  Cultivate  a  circle  round  each  tree,  oftwo 
or  three  feet  in  diameter }  and  hoe  in  manure  from 
the  stable,  the  hog  pen,  the  hen  roost,  the  leach 
rub,  or  the  wood  pile,  not  forgetting  the  stove  pipOi 
and  Ihe  tree  will  soon  compensate  Ibr  the  labor  by 
its  beauty  and  productiveness. 


PaOt-lTB  or  A  XCffTOOlCT  f  AKM. 

fVonkfort,  Jonmry,  1841. 

To  tha  Editor  of  the  PsnMn'  Segl««r. 

The  investment  at  capital  in  any  branch  of  pro- 
ductive industry  should  be  giiided  by  authentic 
practical  facts.  Political  economists,  private  capi->, 
lallsts,  and,  indeed,  all  orders  of  men,  but  especi- 
ally those  belonging  to  the  productiTB  elataas,  an 
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Interested  in  those  facts  which  relnte  to  ihe  cost  of 
productions  and  Ihe  exchangeable  value  of  con- 
tumpiions.  Producers  and  coniumers  nre  more 
ioimediatel/  concerned  in  ihem,  as  aftbrdins  use- 
ful guides  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
ofproductioos  necceeary  tonittet  (he  wnnis  ol'con- 
sumprion,  and  lo  the  establishment  of  equitable 
and  remunerating  rates  ol'  valuation.  Statistic 
fieis,  accuralely  aecertained,  and  periodically  au- 
thenticated and  published,  serve  also  to  render  the 
interests  ol  bolh  producers  and  consumers  more 
permanent,  and  consequently,  in  the  long  run, 
more  ])roduciive.  They  indicate  the  mutual  rela- 
tion and  dependence -ol*  each  upon  the  others; 
and  thus  contribute  to  remove  ihoee  eausea  ofBuc- 
tuaiion  which  iofluence  so  unfaTorably  all  branches 
of  industry. 

The  industrial  forces  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  the  value  of  its  productions,  are  less  perfectly 
known  than  those  ol  any  other  important  producing 
interest.  We  hnve  occasional  reports  of  the 
amount  of  our  exports,  embracing  agricultural 
productions  lo  some  extent,  and  these  aro  certainly 
interesting  and  uscliit  documents ;  but  we  know 
little  onhe  extent  oCour'eniire  produtiiona.  Our 
■tatieiiM  of  egricullure,  iherelbre,  turnith  only  a 
koowledge  of  our  8urpm$  productions.  But  what 
ratio  do  they  bear  to  the  whole  amount  (rf*  produc- 
tion 1  We  ean  only  form  conjectural  estimates; 
but  certainly  the  surplus  consists  of  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  production,  liooktngai 
this  fact,  and  seeing  that  the  action  of  ihe  federal 
and  stale  governments  has  been  conducted  by  the 
light  of  statistics  reldiing  merely  to  our  exports,  1 
have  been  oiien  templed  lo  accuse  our  legislators 
wilh  criminal  ignorenee  of,  and  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  greatest  interest  of  (he  country.  IjegiS' 
lation  has  begun  and  operated  upon  the  wrong 
end  of  affrtifs.  It  edrnmences  at  the  end  instead  of 
the  beginning ;  and  the  position  is  the  most  un- 
ibrlunate,  because  it  cannot  look  baek,  for  the  be- 
ginning has  been  leaped  over ;  nor  forward,  for 
(be  end  has  been  assumed  as  the  starting  point  of 
legislative  action.  It  should  be  directed  primarily 
lo  the  inereaae  of  production;  and  (his,  of  course, 
would  increase  ihe  amount  of  surplus  Ibr  export. 
IQ  therefore,  our  governments,  while  furnishing 
the  racl^itiet  finr  the  transportation  and  export  of 
our  aorplas  prodaclioiuk  would  direct  their  labors 
towards  (he  increase  or  (ha  whole  productions,  we 
■boaid  have  more  surplus  to  export,  and  the  works 
Intended  for  the  CMivenience  oT  cororoetce,  and 
acting  indirectly  in  fuvor  of  production,  would 
prove  tar  more  profitable,  and  more  direct  benefits 
would  result  to  all  interests.  My  notion  of  (he 
duty  of  government,  then,  is,  that  it  should  fur- 
niih  to  the  producing  classes,  those  means  of  in- 
atruelkm,  filling  Ihem  for  (he  more  Intelligent  and 
aueeeislhl  pmeeutton  of  their  various  pursuits, 
and  the  expenae  and  labor  of  conducting  which 
■re  loo  oneroua  lo  be  bortia  by  individuate  or  aeao> 
eiatfoiM  of  individual!.  This  eebeme  wouM,  of 
eoDiWt  embrace  agricultural  schools;  for  iu  the 
present  elate  of  our  country,  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  organise  them  efficiently  without  (he  aid  of  go- 
vernment. These  opinions,  1  am  aware,  are  not 
generally  subscribed  to  by  our  politicians;  and  what 
w  worse,  the  Jarmers  themselves  do  not  appear  lo 
have  generally  adopted  them  ;  or  if  (hey  have, 
ihey  hnve  not  acted  upon  (hem.  Under  the  pe- 
Cttliu  fwrms  of  our  political  iniiitutioat,  we  ean 


scarce  expect  the  action  of  government  to  antici- 
pate public  sentiment,  let  it  be  never  so  saluta- 
ry. The  government,  aa  far  from  leading  or 
firing  dirpuiion  to  popular  sentiment,  is  driven 
(off  and  on)  by  it.  I(  is  (he  duty  of  the  press, 
Iherelbre,  more  paniculariy  the  agricuhurat  pr<>s9, 
lo  atvaken  put^lic  sentiment  on  this  snbjfct, 
and  conduct  it  lo  right  concluoions  and  etfectlva 
action.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  first  necessary  step 
in  this  matter  is  to  take  measures  to  ascertain  oc- 
curafely  the  entire  productions  and  consumptions 
of  the  country,  which  would  necessarily  also  em- 
brace the  exports  and  imports.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve the  returns  of  (he  United  States  census,  re- 
cently taken,  will  be  lull  and  eatisfaciory  ;  and  I 
have  strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy' of 
even  the  partial  information  they  will  afford.  Ful- 
ness and  accuracy  are  essential  to  the  utiliiy  of 
statistics. 

We  have  had  frequent  disputes  here  ns  to  the 
productiveness  ol  agricultural  capital.  We  hear 
it  frequently  asserted,  that  in  general  less  than 
five  per  cent.  i«  realized  ;  and  I  presume  this  opi- 
nion iaanearindicfliton  of  the  truth.  It  is  certain 
(hatha,  who  in  Bddi(ion(o supporiing  his  family 
from  his  farm,  realizes  six  per  cent.,  is  deemed  a 
(hrifly  husbandman.  But  there  are  many  who 
double,  and  more  than  double,  (his  rate  of  profit. 
They  are,  of  course,  farmers  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  and  practical  ability }  and  I  ihink  the 
publication  of  facts,  derived  from  such  soureec, 
will  serve  a  useliil  purpose  by  stimulating  oihera 
to  improvement. 

I  have  heforo  me  a  letter  from  a  friend,  distin- 
guished alike  in  the  walks  of  agricultural  and  po- 
litical life,  detailing  some  facts  which,  under  the 
belief  they  will  prove  ia(erestingtoyour  readers,  I 
am  induced  to  (ranscribe.  As  the  writer  feara  his 
neighbors  may  deem  him  a  boa8(er,  I  am  not  au- 
thorized to  give  his  name  (o  the  public,  though  I 
do  to  you,  individually ;  but  I  will  say  upon  the 
responsibility  of  my  own,  that  no  man  in  the  na- 
tion bears  or  deserves  a  more  exalted  reputaiion 
for  integrity.  And  I  will  add  that,  under  his 
course  of  husbandry,  simple  as  i(  iSj  his  soil,  so  far 
from  depreciating,  has  improved  and  is  improving 
in  fertility ;  and  an  acre  of  hie  corn-field  wilt  mea- 
sure out  aa  much  grain  as  two  acres  of  his  neighbor's 
field,  originally  as  good  soil,  but  cultivated  wiih  ien 
skill  aodjudgment.  My  correspondent's  farm  ia 
in  a  section  where  land  is  neither  deemed  so  pro- 
ductive nor  valued  so  highly  as  in  other  sections. 
It  is,  however,  a  fine  calcareous  soil,  the  substratum 
of  fine  clay  ;  the  natural  timber,  oak,  sugar  tree, 
walnut,  locust,  &c.  The  price  at  which  he  values 
it,  too,  is  high  for  land  in  his  county,  sixty  miles 
from  Lexington}  and  is  rarely  obtained,  unless 
extraordinary  Improvements  tempt  the  purchaser. 
He  has  offered  his  farm  at  the  price  estimated,  but 
haa  not  met  a  purchaser.  It  haa  not  wtiat,  in  tba 
more  highly  appreciated  aeetiona,  would  be  deemed 
a  due  proportion  of  level  arable  land,  being  cut  by 
a  meandering  creek,  giving  the  hill-sidea  running 
down  to  its  margin,  to  perpetual  pasturage  ioateaa 
of  the  advantage  of  alternating  with  tillage. 

The  profits  made  on  this  furm,  though  highly 
satisfactory  and  far  belter  than  '.he  general  ave- 
rage, ere  nevertheless  exceeded  by  others  in  Ken- 
tucky. With  these  observations  1  subjoin  the  let- 
ter, as  follows:       Yours,  truly, 

Tho.  B.  Stbtubo*. 
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 ,  DeetTuber  7th,  1840. 

/>tar  Sir — Siace  the  converaalion  we  had  in 
relaiioa  to  the  profits  upon  capital  invested  in 
lariniag,  I  have  rcQeoted  upon  the  subject,  and 
DOW  preaent  you  a  more  accurate  eatimate  of  my 
experience  on  that  eubjeer. 

I  have,  in  any  lann,  450  acres,  of  which  about 
800  af«  cleared.   I  eelimate  the  land  to  be  worth, 
in  ea$hj  filiy  dollara  per  acre,     -     -  <t22.600 
6  negro  men  ai  8800,      -      -       -  4,000 
8  negro  women,  (one old,)      -     -    -  1.600 
8  boys  from  Iwo  lo  six  years  old.   -    -  1,000 
8  work  horeea  and  mules,  at  870,     -   -  660 
3  carriage  anil  riding  horses,  at  ^QO,     •  2-10 
30  cAtileorallages,  at815»     -     -      -  450 
850  Merino  sheep,  at  83,    -      -      -  1,050 
65  young  tows,  ehoats  and  piga,  at  $2,   -  130 
(A  part  oTmy  killing  hogs  for  next  year, 
wilt  be  Tron  piga  yet  to  come.) 


Farminf;  iiiipteinenis— 3  wagona  and 
light  carl,         -      -      -    _  - 

Ploughs,  barrows,  &c.,  including'gear 
for  horses,  - 

Poultry,  &c.,  (including  omissioDs,)  say  - 

Total  amount  of  eapital,  - 


250 

150 
170 


832,000 


Legal  interest  oo  capital,  (832,000,)  - 
»  6  per  cent.      ....  81,920 


Of  the  cleared  land  I  cultivate,  say  60  aerea  in 
hemp ;  60  in  corn ;  8  in  seed  hemp ;  and  7  in 
pumpkins,  beet*,  potatoes,  9u.,  Inclitdinff  garden, 
total  of  p4ough-iuDd  in  culiivaiion,  180  acres. 
After  planitng  com  two  years  on  the  same  ground, 
1  have  been  in  the  pr>ic(ice  of  sowing  it  down 
in  rye  lor  feeding  otf  to  stnck,  and  permining  it  to 
remain  in  rye  two  years  ;  consequently,  I  have  in 
crop,  in  addition  to  the  ISO  acre«,  say  60  acres  in 
rye,  25  in  inradow  and  orchard,  and  every  other 
year  about  10  acrfs  of  rye  lor  seed,  making  an 
avenijce  ol  about  220  acres  in  crop.  The  residue 
of  the  cleared  land,  about  80  acres,  is  in  pasture ; 
and  all  my  wood-land  is  enclosed,  and  about  three* 
hwnlM  of  il  well  cleaned  up  and  set  in  blue  grass, 
and  I  am  annually  progressing  in  cleaning  up  and 
selling  the  remainder  in  grass,  so  that  i  have 
plenty  of  permanent  pasture,  including  my  rye. 

My  rotation  of  corn  and  ry$  was  adopted  when 
I  «raa  engaged  in  raising  mules;  but  having  quitted 
that  business,  I  intend  to  make  the  rotation  in  fu- 
ture, com  and  cloeer,  two  years  each  ;  and  as  a 

Eparaiion  lor  clover,  to  sow  down  my  groood 
wheat]  evei7  $teond  year,  and  sow  clover  on 
wheat  in  fobruary  foKowiog. 
J  have,  as  yet,  practised  no  roCofioit  in  relation 
lo  uy  hemp  ground,  bat  this  mav  be  eocveoiently 
done,  by  sowing  hemp  in  a  Beld  on  which  two 
crops  of  clover  have  grown,  and  convening  an 
equal  quantity  of  hemp  land  into  cam  ground  ; 
and  after  two  years ,  sowing  il  in  wheat  in  the  fall, 
and  clover  in  February,  and  alter  two  yeaii  return 
again  to  the  hemp  crop.* 

Having  thus  given  you  a  general  outline  of  my 
mode  of  farming,  I  will  now  slate  the  value  ol'my 
average  products,  premising  ibnt  I  haveesiimoied 
hemp  at  8120  per  ton,  because  it  will  average  tha: 

*  Hemp,  if  an  eibauater  o''  soil,  is  a  veiy  slow  one. 
Detsrlorstioo  can  scarce  be  perceived  ia  the  last  of  tea 
awesirive  crspa  ea  tht  lams  flsM.— T.  B.  8. 


price  by  holding  on  to  my  ^rop  a  jrear  or  tm/ 
when  it  gels  below  that  price. 

60  acres  of  hemp,  averaging  one  year 
with  another  20  tons,  ai  8120, 

60  acres  of  corn,  intended  Ibr  feeding 
stock  and  for  bread,  ... 
360  aheep,  average  at  the  present  low 
price  of  wool,  81  per  net  Seeee, 

Value  of  coarae  parts  of  wool  and  in- 
crease of  fiock,  ... 

Sale  of  hogs,  bacon  and  lard,  average 

Sale  of  milch  cows  and  beel' cattle,  say 


82,400 

000 

SfiO 

60 
•  400 
.  100 


Total,  83,300 

My  cattle  are  of  the  old  fashioned  Teeswater 
and  Patton  stock.  Though  excellent  for  the  rich- 
ncss  and  abundance  of  their  milk,  they  will  sell 
ordinarily  for  only  825  or  830  per  bead,  grass-led. 
Afier  reserving  what  is  necessary  Ibr  our  own  use 
and  consumption,  my  sales  will  not  average  more 
than  the  above  sum. 

To  the  above,  the  following  additions  ehoald  bo 
made : 

Within  the  three  last  years  I  have  sold 
ffS  mules,  and  have  added  those  to 
my  working  stock,  which  have  fully 
kept  up  their  value.  The  tncreasea 
value  of  these  mules,  (2  and  3  years 
yeara  old  when  sold,)  1  eatimain  at 
835  each,  making  a  total  of  81|925, 
and  a  profit  foredcb  of  thosejearSfOf  -  623 

83,92a 

From  the  above,  the  fiiUowing  deductions 

should  be  made : 

Wagesof  a  young  man  to  work 

end  superintend  the  negro  la- 

borers,  ....  8200 
Cash  for  cutting  and  breaking  hemp,  2O0 
Clothing  and  tax  for  5  men  and  8 

women,  ....  \^ 
Tax  on  land  and  other  properly,  •  80 
Biacksmiih^a  aud  wagon-ma< 

ker*s  account,  average      -  -60 

8650 

But  from  this  amount,  should  be  de<lucied  what 
is  saved  in  fiimily  expenses  by  living  on  a  farm ; 
atich  as  house-rent,  fuel,  bread,  bacon,  vegetables, 
poultry,  fresh  meat,  butter,  milk,  &e.,  which  may 
be  osiimaied  at  8500^  leaving  8 150  to  be  deducted 
from  the  above  sum  of  83,023,  and  making  Iho 
proBt  on  the  whole  sum  invested,  83.713. 

1  may'  have  omitted  some  small  items  of  ex- 
pense which  have  not  occurred  to  me,  but  these 
will  be  more  than  covered  by  several  small  iiems 
of  profit ;  such  as  hay,  cord-wood,  hides  o(  cattle 
and  sheep,  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  vegetables, 
butter,  be.  1  throw  them  in  to  balance  any  pos- 
sible  omissions  1  may  have  made  on  the  other 
aide. 

I  have  allowed  nothing  for  expense  and  tax  on 
young  negroes,  because  their  increased  annual 
value  will  llilly  pay  Ibr  sur^h  expense,  and  also 
keep  up  the  number  of  hands  by  supplying  losses 
by  death.  Nor  have  1  made  any  allowance  fi>r 
the  annual  increase  in  value  of  1,500  or  2,000 
young  locust  trees,  an  jiem  of  no  little  importance 
!■  my  judgmeai,  and  which  might  faiily  be  estt- 
*  mated  m  a  part  of  th«  annoal  profits    my  ftna 
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The  profits  upoo  mule  itock,  (as  I  have  quitted 
that  buBioesfl,)  will  cease  afler  the  present  year : 
but  they  will  b<e  fully  supplied  by  the  increased 
Dumber  of  hogs  and  sheep  which  I  ihall  be  able 
to  keep,  aod  by  the  crop  of  wheat  which  I  shall 
raise  every  second  year.  Sixty  acres  at  clover 
will  lurnish  great  raciliiies  for  increasing  the  outu- 
ber  ormy  hogs,  and  besides  (he  corn  consumed  by 
my  mule  stock,  will  now  go  to  my  hogs ;  and  a 
furiher  improvement  of  my  land  will  rvsult  from 
adopting  the  clover  in  my  rotation. 

Interest  on  the  capital  invested  at  the 
rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  anaam,     -  83,640 

Net  profit  as  above,      -      -      -   -  3,720 

Profit  12  percent  less,  -  -  -  8120 
J>o  not  the  Tacts  herein  detailed,  show  that  es- 
timating land  at  $50  per  acre,  fnrming  is  a  most 
profilalm  buuneas?  And  do  they  not  show  the 
additional  Ikct,  that  the  raising  of  bemp  is  more 
profitable  thao  the  culture  of  cotton  or  ^^og  of 
eatUe.      Toort,  truly  and  sincerely, 

Thos.  £.  Stbtbhsom,  esq.,  jP^nml^trtf  Ky. 


moui  roB  ABCBRTAimiro  thb  wbight  or 

CATTLE,  BHBBP  AMD  BOGB. 

Id  the  "  Cattle  Keeper's  Guide"  there  is  a  short 
and  easy  method  given  to  find  the  weight  of  live 
stock,  which  wiirtw  of  considerable  utility  to 
breeders.  Let  the  animal  stand  sqaare,  put  a 
string  just  behind  the  shoulder  blade ;  then  put 
the  string  on  the  tail  so  as  to  form  a  plumb  line 
iiilh  the  Binder  part  oT  the  shoulder  blade ;  take 
Um  dimensions  on  the  rule  as  before,  which  is  the 
leDgtb,  aod  work  the  figures  in  ihe  following  man- 
ner: girth  6  ft  4  inches,  length  S  11.3  inches, 
which  multiplied  together  make  S3|  square  su- 
perficiid  ieet,  that  again  multiplied  by  23  (ibe 
number  of  pounds  allowed  to  each  superficial  foot, 
Ibr  an  animal  measuring  not  less  than  five  nor 
over  eight  feet  in  girth,}  makes  766  lbs.  Where 
the  animal  measures  less  than  6  and  over  8  feet 
in  girth,  SI  ia  the  number  of  pounds  to  each 
a^wBeifU  fbot  Again,  suppose  a  pig  or  any 
sinall  beast  sbonld  measure  2  Ieet  in  sinh,  end 
two  feet  along  the  back,  which  multiplied  to- 

Sther  make  4  square  feet ;  that  multiplied  by  11, 
>  number  or  pounds  allowed  for  each  square 
foot,  when  measurement  is  less  than  three  feet  in 
girth,  makes  44  lbs.  Suppose  again  a  calf,  sheep 
or  hog  should  measure  4 II.  6  inches  in  girth,  and 
8  ft.  9  inches  in  length,  which  multiplied  together 
make  161  teet,  that  multiplied  by  16,  the  number 
of  pounds  allowed  to  animals  measuring  less 
than  fiva  feet  and  mora  than  three  in  girth,  makes 
968  lb*.  The  weight  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
may  be  aa  exactly  taken  this  way,  as  Is  at  all  ne- 
eessary  lor  any  eomputaiion  of  valuation  of  stock, 
and  will  answer  exactly  to  the  lour  quarters  sink- 
ing the  offal ;  which  every  man  if  he  knows  a 
lew  of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  and  can  get  a 
bit  of  chalk  and  a  siring  can  readily  perform.  A 
nduetion  must  be  made  for  a  half  fatted  beast,  of 
mie  pound  in  twenty,  more  than  from  a  fat  one ; 
ud  fhim  a  cow  that  has  had  calves  and  is  only 
balf^f  two  pounds  in  twenty  must  be  deducted. 


Vtn  Um  FsniMn'  Kegtatar. 
OBBM-BAHD  IIT  GBGROIA. 

Mount  Zion,  Hanaidc  Cb.,  Georgia, 
January  23rd,  1841. 
Dear  iSr.— Toothing  but  a  wish  lo  improve  our 
practices  iu  agricullure,  and  to  devclope  the  natu- 
ral resources  already  provided  Ibr  us,  has  caused 
me,  a  stranger,  to  intrude  this  commurllcation  on 
your  attention,  and  I  beg  of  you  lo  dispoBe  of  it  as 
the  above  reasons  may  direct  your  belter  judg- 
ment. It  ia  on  the  subject  of  what  you  call  ^reen- 
sand  or  gypseous  earth.  During  last  year  J.  R. 
Colling,  our  state  geologist,  made  an  exaroinaticm 
of  this  section,  and  found  immense  beds  of  what 
he  pronounces  to  be  this  earth,  commencing  at 
what  he  considers  the  western  limit  of  the  oceanic 
region,  and  extending  through  a  parallel  region  of 
some  30  or  40  miles.  It  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  continuous  or  of  uniform  quality;  and  we 
are  anxious  to  make  a  proper  use  of^^it,  though 
not  to  be  duped  by  quackery  or  an  inordinate  zeal; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  means  of  diffusing  useful 
information  on  that  sutgeet  than  through  tbe 
Fannen^  Kegisier. 

I  have  had  a  specimen  libm  my  fhrm  analjrBcd 
by  M  r.  Colling,  and  he  eaya  he  has  done  it  with 
all  possible  care  and  accuracy,  and  reports  100 


grains  dried  to  contain 

Water  of  absorption,     ...  6  grs. 

Fine  silicious  sand,          '         •  9  " 

Sulphate  ol  lime,          ...  9.7fl  " 

Carbonate  ot'Iime,          -      -   -  fi.46 " 

Protoxide  of  iron,        -      -      .  4  ** 

Carbonate  of  magneria,  -      .    .  8  '* 

Potassa,   12.87" 

Silieia,        -        -        .      -  86  " 

Alunuie,   6  « 

Loss,                             -      -  8.48" 


100 

My  residence  Is  about  10  miles  above  the  oce- 
anic refEion,  in  latitude  S8.26,  longitude  83.3,  and 
about  700  feet  elevation  atrave  the  ocean,  on  a 
small  watercourse  making  into  the  ocean.  The 
virgin  soil  was  remarkably  fertile,  panicutariy 
for  tobacco  aiMi  grainj  ai>d  isso  now  when  the  forest 
is  taken  off",  though  by  neglect  it  ia  nsily  gullied 
and  galled  Irom  the  soil  being  soft. 

We  generally  find  the  green-sand  in  the  gullied 
bluffs  near  the  creek  bottoms — f  believe  in  every 
case  under  what  is  called  a  Jerro-argUiaceout  sub- 
soil  of  a  deep  red  color,  though  the  etraia  ol  rocks 
beneath  this  subsoil,  and  in  ibe  neighborhood  of 
the  green-sand,  varies  exceedingly.  1  believe 
what  is  called  leldspatic  gneiss  is  most  common, 
but  you  will  frequently  find  in  the  same  gully  horn- 
blende, hornblende  slate,  pyritea  or  aulphuret  of 
imn,  mica  elate,  and  some  blocks  pT  granite.  Mr. 
Colling  found  in  different  places  what  he  con- 
ceiveda  full  gold  formation,  quarli,  fco.  In  an- 
alyzing [tbe  ^en-sand]  (irom  the  neighborhood 
from  ins  ridges,  he  found  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  though  no  sulphate  of  lime; 
from  the  creek  deposites  he  (bund  less  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  about  8  percent,  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
How  deep  ilie  deposites  of  green-sand  are  we  can- 
not tell ;  we  penetrated  one  bed  about  10feei,and 
it  appeared  lo  get  better.  It  is  generally  of  a  blu- 
ish-green with  white  sireaks,  and  changing  from 
I  that  10  a  yellow  and  chocolate  color,  aftemating 
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ftom  one  to  tbe  other  in  veins,  ii  alwayisoft,  more 
^puaed  to  ab«orb  water  ihan  commoo  earth;  anit, 
H  it  drtea,  Alia  into  an  ash-colorej  powder,  and  I 
■hould  auppoM  ila  average  depth  below  the  origi- 
ml  toil  would  be  from  6  to  8  Teet.  In  tome  ipeci- 
Dwna  thetre  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  mica  and  sul- 
phoret  of  iron.  I  have  been  thu«  particular  Id 
dwcritrins  both  the  subitance  and  the  location, 
thiokiDg  It  loieht  aid  you  in  yoar  ipeculatlone 
00  tiB  natural  hisiofy,  and  probably  ita  application 
aa  a  reftirner« 

Ther«  appears  In  this  seclion  some  disposition  to 
chaofce  the  old  ruinous  system  of  agriculture,  and 
to  adopt  In  ila  stead  an  Improving  one;  and 
though  I  am  but  little  used  to  wriiing,  if  I  can  lur- 
Oish  yua  with  any  (bets  thai  wouM  enable  you  to 
efTect  tbe  revolution,  I  shall  be  amply  eompensat- 
eJ  Tor  ray  lime  and  labor. 

I  am  but  Illy  prepared  for  geological  dlBCUSsion ; 
but  this  green-sand  earth  does  not  look  to  me, 
when  in  place,  to  be  a  deposite.  It  baa  more  the 
appearance  of  rock  or  some  solid  substance  de- 
composed ;  and  as  it  shows  very  few  or  no  animal 
remains,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  it  an 
older  substance  than  marl  or  the  earbornnie  of 
liiue  and  shell  formation  of  the  oceanic  region, 
(ihough  this  opinion  is  merely  for  what  it  is  nonh.) 
What  we  DOW  desire  of  you  is,  through  the  Farm- 
en*  Rq^ler,*  lo  tell  us  how  to  use  it. 
Very  respecirully, 

J.  S.  Whittb«. 

Aa  little  as  we  know  about  green-sand,  (and 
we  have  as  often  admitted  our  ignorance  on  this 
■lyaterioas  aubgecit  aa  we  have  charged  it  on 
oihara  who  pretend  to  abundant  and  idl-saffieient 
knowledge,)  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
tiMU  the  earth  in  questk>n  is  certainly  what  geolo- 
Hists  call  "green-sand;'*  and  according  to  the 
WMlyns,  it  Is  uncommonly  rich.  Besides  a  larger 
proportion  of  potash  than  usual,  (to  which  some 
geologiMa  ascribe  the  cfTeet  aa  manure,)  there  is  a 
ralaabia  amount  of  earbooate  of  lime,  and  per- 
haps of  earbonate  of  magnesia,  and  a  very  large 
prDporikw  of  the  unusual  ingredient,  sulphate  of 
Hme,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  Now  with  all  our  disbe- 
lief of  what  geological  surveys  state,  or  indicate, 
on  tbe  affects  of  green-sand  aa  manure— and  with 
our  distroal  of  Ita  general  and  profitable  effects  as 
promiaed  by  geologtea)  "quackery,"  we  should, 
tfin  our  correspondent's  place,  expect  much  benefit 
from  tbe  use  of  this  esrth.  If  put  on  calcareous 
soil,  and  on  suitable  plants,  (clover  especially,)  the 
green'  aaod  of  itself  will  be  beneficial ;  though  (o 
what  extent,  and  lor  what  length  of  time,  is  the 
qnesiioa  yet  to  be  settled.  If  put  on  acid  soil, 
where  the  ^een-sand  of  I'self  would  be  ntlerly 
useless,  as  we  think,  the  calcamous  ingredients 
(carbonate  of  lime  and  mngnesia)  of  the  manure 
would  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  soil,  and  then 
penntl  the  greeo-saod  and  the  gypsum  to  act  be- 
wfieialfy. ' . 

For  our  opinion^  expressed  at  length  on  this 
iiilifee(y  wo  can  tiere  but  refer  our  eorrespondenl  to 


the  whole  report  on  the  use  of  green-sand  end 
green-sand  marl  on  (he  Pamuokey  lands,  contain- 
ed from  pnge  679  io.691  of  volume  8,  Farmera' 
Register.— £o.  F.  R. 


OH  SCBSOIL  FLOUaniHO. 

Prom  itfs  N«w  En^laBd  Fanner- 
The  English  agricultural  Journals  Ibr  the  Inet 
few  yeurs,  have  contained  many  aniclci  upon  the 
practice  of  subsoil  ploughing.  Our  readers,  wa 
suppose,  understand  this  to  be  the  use  of  a  plough 
havini^  a  narrow  dot^U  sAors,  or  a  small  share  on 
each  side  of  the  coulter  and  no  mould-board.  It 
is  used  in  each  furrow  after  the  common  plough, 
and  breaks  up  and  stirs  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches,  without  bringing  it  up  and  incorpo- 
rating it  with  tbe  soil.  Many  farmers  in  England 
have  derived  great  advantages  from  this  process, 
in  connexion  with  under-d raining.  Others  have 
found  it  waste  labor.  The  January  No.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Uoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land contains  a  communication  upon  this  subject 
by  U.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  parts  of  which  we  ex- 
tract betow. 

Heielofbre  we  have  received  the  impression 
that  our  Transaitaniic  co-workers  deemed  (his  pro- 
cess peculiarly  suited  lo  stiff  and  heavy  soils,  con- 
eisiing  mostly  of  coapaci,  adhesive  clays.  They 
now  begin  to  intimate  tliat  shallow  soils  of  the 
lighter  kinds  may  be  quite  as  susceptible  of  im- 
provement under  this  process  as  any  other.  We 
have  olien  conjectured  that  it  must  be  thus ;  and 
have  supposed  that  many  of  our  shallow,  sravelly 
and  sandy  soils  in  New  England  would  be  ren- 
dered more  reti^ntive  of  moisture  and  more  fertile 
by  simply  subsoiling  without  under  draining. 
Some  of  the  observed  fhcts,  leading  to  the  suppo- 
sition are,  that  we  have  aeen  apple  trees  growing 
better  in  gravel  that  bad  been  moved,  than  in  the 
deepest  and  richest  mould  ;  that  grass,  on  a  nar- 
row strip  where  the  subsoil  had  been  thrown  out 
and  replaced  when  putting  down  the  logs  of  an 
aqueduct,  was  much  more  abundant  than  on  (he 
adjoining  portions  of  the  field;  that  an  immense — a 
mammoth  squash  had  grown  upon  an  unmanured 
gravel  heap  that  had  beAi  formed  when  diirging 
a  well.  The  loosening  of  the  subsoil,  making  it 
more  pervious  to  air  .and  water— bringing  many 
particles  into  contact  with  partioles  that  have  not 
touched  them  before,  and  thus,  perhaps,  promot- 
ing slight  fermentftiions  and  new  chemical  com- 
biiiations,  may  fit  the  subsoil  to  attract,  rrceive  and 
nourish  the  roots  of'plants.  Canourpractiealmen 
give  us  any  useful  facts  or  observations  upon  this 
«(]  hject  1  The^aiier  is  worthy  of  aiteotloo.— fi  d. 
N.  E.  Ft 

BT  H.  a.  THOMPBON,  BB^. 

Public  opinion  is  still  much  divided  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  subsoil  ploughinic.  Some  very  eminent 
farmers  maintain  that  it  is  lost  labor;  while  o:bers, 
equally  eminent,  ttiink  no  system  of  husbandry 
complete  without  it.  When  men  of  sense  and 
experience  differ  respecting  matters  of  fbct  which 
have  come  under  their  owo  observation,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that,  like  the  travellers  disputing 
abwit  the  color  of  a  chameteoD,  neither  would  bo 
wrong  if  he  would  only  allow  his  opponent  to  bo 
right.  To  take  a  ease  in  point— oni  lanncr  i^ 
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Djr  aequaiotance,  drained  deep  and  used  the  lub- 
■oil  plough  with  every  precautioo  and  care,  yet 
round  it  tail ;  another,  (bllowing  precieely  the  eame 
plan,  permanently  improved  ihe  texiurn  of  the 
soil :  both  were  anxioua  that  their  friends  should 
profit  by  either  the  example  or  ihe  warning,  and 
lost  no  opporluniiy  of  making  the  result  public. 
For  want  oj'a  better  term,  boih  experimenia  ivere 
eaiil  to  have  been  made  oo  stiffBoda:  b»th  are 
credible  meaj  and  ihu  natural  result  ol' such  con- 
flicting tesiimouiea  is,  that  the  question  remama 
undecided.  Here  we  f^el  the  want  of  some  ac- 
linowledged  claseificaiion  uf  soils,  Ibunded  on  che* 
mical  analysis.  No  two  witueeses  could  be  more 
directly  at  issue  than  those  alluded  to  above :  and 
very  possibly,  both  one  and  the  other  may  have 
been  quoted  by  the  supporters  or  opposers  of  the 
Bubsoil  plough  as  triumpbautly  establishing  their 
position.  The  moment,  however,  ibat  the  two 
experimente  are  rererred  to  their  place  in  the  ge- 
oIo^i»l  map,  the  whole  difficulty  vanisbee.  One 
vaa  made  in  a  eiifT,  marly  clay,  on  the  new  red . 
•aod-stone  formation  ;  the  other  on  that  moat  te- 
nacious of  all  eoilfl,  the  lias  clay :  the  one  was 
permaoenily  improved;  the  other  ran  together 
again  almost  as  soon  as  done. 

It  would  be  but  waste  of  time  to  give  any  addi- 
tional proof  of  what  has  already  been  fully  estab- 
lished, viz :  that  on  some  soils  the  subsoil  plough 
has  been  eminently  useful ;  that  on  others  it  has 
signally  tailed.  The  grand  desideratum,  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  discovery  ofsome  test  which  shall  ena- 
ble ui,  on  the  examination  of  any  ^ven  soil,  to 
pronounce  tolerably  confidently  that  it  would  be 
advisable  or  useless  to  subsoil  it.  I  (eel  liilly  per- 
suaded that  the  per  eentagi  of  alumina,  or  pure 
clay,  in  eny  soil,  furnishes  the  required  criierioD. 
la  the  two  instances  quoted  above,  1  procured  an 
analysis  of  the  soils,  and  found  that,  in  the  one  on 
which  Bubsoiling  was  of  no  use,  the  proportion  of 
alumina  was  twice  as  great  as  in  the  other :  this 
most  unexpected  result  first  suggested  the  rule 
above  state4l;  and  in  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
since  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  it  has 
been  fully  confirmed.  A  ruleof  this  kind  caoonly 
be  established  by  numerous  experiments  on  vari- 
ous soils  i  but  if  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  aox- 
iotw  to  promote  agricultural  improvement,  would 
kindly  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society  the  result  uf  their  own  expe- 
riments with  the  subsoil  plough,  accompanied  by 
either  an  analysis  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it  was 
tried,  or  even  a  specimen  of  the  subsoil  for  analy- 
sis, the  question  of  subsoil  ploughing  would  very 
soon  be  set  at  rest ;  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
point  out  the  soils  which  would  be  benefited  by 
It,  as  it  is  now  to  distinguish  turnip  and  barley 
seals  Irom  those  adopted  lor  wheat  and  beans. 

I  will  now  stale  the  steps  taken  to' test  the  truth 
of  the  rule  above  mentioned,  vis :  that  the  pn 
centage  of  alumina  ought  to  guide  us  In  the  selec- 
tion of  soils  Ibr  subsoiling.  1  wrote  10  several 
gentlemen'wbom  1  knew  10  have  used  thesubsoit 
plough,  and  on  whose  accurary  I  could  rely,  and 
begged  that  they  would  furnish  me  with  some  ac- 
count of  their  experiments,  and  send  me  a  speci- 
men of  the  subroil  tor  analysis.  I  have,  wherever 
practicable,  given  the  account  in  the  words  of  the 
writer;  andean  only  regret  that  the  short ness of 
time  has  prevented  my  collecting  more  evidence 
OD  ttM  subjecL  The  (bllowing  essay  was  sent 


* 

me  by  that  very  intelligent  farmer,  Mr.  Black, 
Innd-agent  to  the  KaH  of  Zetland,  at  Manke,  in 

Cleveland : 

"There  is  probably  no  agricu'tural  operation 
that  has  tieen  so  strongly  recommended  by  some, 
and  BO  much  censured  hy  others,  as  subsoil  plough- 
ing. IlB  advocateji  have  represeuied  it  as  the 
great  panacea  Ibr  all  soils  and  situations  ;  and  its 
introduction,  they  say,  will  form  a  new  epoch  in 
agriculture.  Believing  that  neither  party_  havn 
viewed  ihe  subject  properly  in  all  its  bearings,  I 
beg  le^ve  humbly  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  first,  on 
Ihe  soil  that  will  receive  the  most  permanent  im- 
provement from  eubsoil  ploughing;  and,  second, 
where  it  can  be  of  no  utility.  The  soil  that  1  tie- 
lieve  will  receive  the  mo«t  permanent  improve- 
ment from  subsoil  ploughing  is  one  in  which  ailica 
predominates;  indeed  all  shallow  soits,  of  the 
lighter  kinds,  will  be  improved  by  it ;  ami  particu- 
larly so  if  there  is  any  moorland  pen,  or  indurated 
incrustaliuns,  formed  by  the  weight  ol  the  plough 
going  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  same  depth,  or 
from  other  causes.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  good  qua- 
lity,  and  a  greater  depth  of  furrow  is  wished  Cor, 
the  subsoil  plough  may  be  used  with  advantage ; 
the  percolation  of  water  prepares  the  subsoil  for 
amalgamation  with  the  surface.  Stong  clayey 
land  cannot  be  permanently  improved  by  buImoiI 
ploughing.  Alumina  is  a  tenacious,  compact,  ad- 
hesive substance,  i's  pans  are  in  minute  diviBions, 
and  have  great  affinity  for  each  other.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1838, 1  subsoiled  two  fields  of  10  acres  each, 
which  h&d  been  previously  drained,  and  as  the 
nometiclature  of  soils  is  not  at  all  intelligible,  and 
has  led  to  much  mischief  in  detailing  experiments, 
I  send  you  the  analysta  of  800  grains  of  the  field 
since  ploughed. 

800  grains  consisted  of— 

Orotna. 

Moisture,  61 
Soluble  matter,  prioeipally  vegetable,  8 
Lime,  in  the  state  of  carbonaie,  % 
Peroxide  of  Iron,  60 
Alumina,  ISO 
Silica,  or  fine  land,  90 
Vegetable  matter,  tt 
Loai^  1 

300 

'*One  oriheseeubsoiled  fields  produced  35,  and 
the  other  27^  bushels  of  wheat  per  arre;  the  field 
that  produced  the  greatest  number  of  quarters  per 
acre  was  subsoiled  across  the  drains;  the  other 
parallel  with  them.  1  do  not  attribute  this  great 
lalling  off  per  arre  altogether  to  the  parallel  sub- 
soiling,  although  1  think  the  other  is  decidedly  the 
bett  method.  In  December,  1839,  one  of  the 
fields  was  ploughed,  but  no  irocee  remained  of  the 
subsoil  plough  having  been  used.  I  expected, 
from  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil,  that 
the  parts  would  have  remained  distinct  for  years  ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case :  they  had  njo  together, 
and  were  as  compact  as  when  first  moved  by  iba 
plough,  without  even  the  appearance  of  water- 
shake  or  fissure.  This  I  was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. Separated  by  a  fence  only  is  another  field 
of  a  jimilar  description,  which  was  fallow  at  ih« 
same  time,  but  out  subsoiled  ;  the  cmp  on  thia 
field  was  quite  equal  to  the  other.  A  neighbor 
subsoiled  one  eere  of  a  field  which  was  sown  with 
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beaiM ;  thM  field  I  fieqaenily  law  through  the 
■ummer,  and  during  thai  period  the  pan  subfloil- 
ed  was  by  no  means  superior  to  the  other." 

Od  reaJinj;  this  account  my  aiiention  wai  na- 
turally arrested  by  the  great  difTerence  between 
ilie  produce  of  the  two  fielda  subeoiled  by  Mr. 
Black  ;  and  as  it  was  iniporiRnt  to  ascertain 
whether  any  sufficient  cause  could  be  aesigued  in- 
dependent or  the  dtfiVrent  methods  adopted  in 
subeud  ploughing  them,  I  addressed  him  the  fo\- 
lowing  queetions :— Is  the  field  which  produced 
85  bushels  per  acre  ol'  belter  quality  than  the  one 
trbicb  produced  27^ ;  or  was  it  better  manured, 
or  the  seed  time  more  Tavorable?  His  answer 
was  as  follows: — '*The  land,  (viz.,  that  which 
produced  35  buehels)  is  much  inferior.  I  ascribe 
the  superior  crop  lo  the  field  havini;  been  more 
recently  drained  than  the  other.  1  have  always 
found  the  first  crop  ufier  draining  above  an  aver- 
age. Lime,  loo,  was  applied  to  this  field  two 
years  before,  which  did  nut  appear  to  have  acted 
until  the  water  was  taken  off:  and  last,  although 
not  least,  it  was  subsoiled  across  the  drains.  As 
regards  manurei  I  cooeider  the  fields  alike  in  that 
respect.  Both  fields  were  bowd  under  favorable 
circimuiances."    Draining  afler  lima  appears 

Stiito  adequate  to  account  for  this  increased  pro- 
iK«;  but  even  should  we  aitnbute  a  portion  orit 
lo  subsoiliog  across  instead  of  parallel  to  the 
drains,  the  whole  effect  seems  to  have  vanished 
before  the  next  ploughing,  as  we  read  in  Mr. 
Black's  account.  In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Black's 
views,  I  will  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vansiitarl, 
of  Kirkleathanii  whose  experimeois  I  bad  bo  op- 
portuniijr  or  obterving  whilst  in  progress.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  ihey  were  made  in  the  most  judt- 
dousand  efieciual  manner.  "  Upon  subsoiling  I 
have  nearly  made  up  my  mind,  and  am  sntisfled 
that  it  is  not  of  permanent  use  on  this  soil."  We 
have  here  the  experience  of  Mr.  Vansitiart,  Mr. 
Black,  and  a  neighboring  farmer,  all  of  whom 
Bgree  in  thinking  that  subsoiling  is  of  no  use  on 
their  land.  I'he  quality  of  land  is  the  same  in  all : 
consisting  of  a  level  and  uniform  tract  of  that  pe- 
culiarly tenacious  soil,  the  lius  clay,  containing,  as 
weseeby  the  analysis  furnished  by  Mr.  Black, 
(oade  at  £dinburg,}  no  less  than  43  per  cent,  of 
•himina  or  pure  clay.  The  next  evidence  1  shall 
adduce  is  that  of  Air.  Stevenson,  of  Rainion,  near 
Boroughbridge,  a  very  enterprising  and  judicious 
tenant' larmer ;  whose  farm  chiefly  consists  of  a 
stiff  red  clay,  on  tlie  red  sand-stone  formation.  He 
began  by  subsoiling  17  acres  in  the  winter  of  1835- 
'C:  the  summer  following,  these  17  acres  grew  a 
remarkable  crop  of  turnips,  though  the  year  was 
in  general  a  failing  one  for  that  crop.  The  turnips 
were  iisllowed  by  barley,  seeds,  wheat — all  good 
crops.  When  ploughed  deep  again  for  turnip^  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  it  was  found  lo  work  much 
lighter  than  the  land,  not  aubioiled.  The  man 
who  held  the  plough  in  both  insiances  found  a 
gfeat  difference  in  the  mellownw  of  the  sod 
■umed  up,  and  twnsequently  in  the  labor  of  the 
horses.  The  subsoil,  on  analysis,  showed  24  per 
cent,  of  alumina.  The  exact  analysis  is  as  Ibl- 
k)M: 

Specific  graTity,  9,070. 
100  parts  contab— 

Of  water  frf"  nlMorplloa,  7 
Sitica,  65 
Aluuuoa,  24 


Oxide  of  iron,  71 
Soluble  matter,  3 

_4* 

100 

Mr.  Stevenson  found  so  much  benefit  from  the 
operaiion,  that  he  has  since  subsoiled  27  acres, 
and  means  to  continue  it  on  a  large  scale.  A 
glance  at  the  experiments  above  described  ana- 
bles  us  to  make  a  first  approximation  lo  the  solu- 
tion of  this  much  debated  quesiion.  Ii  ai^iears 
probable  that  a  soil  containing  not  more  than  24 
per  cent,  of  aliimina  may  be  subsoiled  with  advan- 
tage, but  that  when  it  ex -eeda  40|per  cent,  no  per- 
manent improvement  is  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion. Many  more  experiments  must  be  made 
before  this  approximation  can  be  so  modified  as 
to  make  it  of  general  application :  and  1  would 
beg  to  suggest  to  those  gentlemen  who  may 
feel  dispoeed  to  assist  in  the  inquiry,  that  any 
account  of  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough  on  land 
containing  more  than  24  and  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  alumina  would  be  particularly  valuable, 
as  the  first  point  to  ascertain  is,  the  maximum 
quantity  of  alumina  which  may  exi«t  in  land 
witbuui  making  it  unfit  for  subsoiling.  From  what 
has  been  stated  above,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  maximum  point  lies  between  24  and  43 
per  cent. ;  every  experiment,  therefore,  made  eik 
soil  containing  more  than  the  one  and  less  ibaa 
the  other,  reduces  Ihe  doubtful  soils  within  nar- 
rower limits.  It  would  also  be  advisable  lo  try  ^ 
the  efffct  of  subsoiling  on  iwo  soils  coniainin|f 
equal  ouanttiies  of  alumina,  hut  otherwise  differ- 
ing in  ine  composition,  as  it  is  possible  that  other 
substances,  in  combination  with  alumina,  may  ia 
some  degree  affect  '.he  result 

I  have,  thus  far,  confined  myself  lo  stiff  soils; 
hut  as  the  subsoil  plough^  has  been  liule  used  on 
light  land,  and  its  effect  therefore  is  tillle  known, 
the  following  paper  from  Mr.  Denison,  of  Kiln- 
wick,  Perry,  will  be  read  with  great  interest: 

r.  Denison's  operations  were  made  on  a  field 
consUting  of  sandy  hills,  light,  blow-away  soil, 
and  marshy  hollows— peaty  suils.  After  having 
described  the  drainage  and  its  expense,  he  says:] 

"The  first  process  after  the  drains  were  eom- 
pteie  was  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  to 
pare  and  burn ;  and  to  sow  rape  and  turnips, 
drilled  with  half  inch  bones  and  soot  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  crop  was  not  at  all  regular  ^  being 
good  where  the  soil  was  deep  and  black,  but  very 
bad  where  it  was  sandy :  the  sole  being  hard  and 
the  action  of  the  sun  having  great  power  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  plants. 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  aOer  the  tur- 
nips and  rape  were  consumed,  I  plouffhed  land  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  furrows,  and  tbft  subsoil 
plough  followed,  worked  by  two  oxen  and  four 
horses ;  loosening  the  hard  sandy  aole  on  the 
higher  ground,  and  tearing  np  the  roots  of  the 
rushes,  sc.,  on  the  low.  In  this  state  Ihe  land  lay 
lill  the  month  of  April  following,  when  Finlay- 
son's  dreg-harrow  was  applied  across  the  plough- 
ings,  which  brought  up  all  the  roots  and  rubbish 
ro  the  surface ;  these  were  then  raked  off  and 
burnt.  I  then  sowed  the  black  Tartarian  oals,  and 
ploughed  them  in  ;  the  ground  was  then  harrowed 
and  pressed  down  with  a  clod-crushing  roller, 
mode  by  Mr.  Cnwkill,  of  Beverley,  whieb  impl*- 
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meat  bas  been  of  the  greatett  service  to  me  in  bI- 
moflt  every  siagn  and  crop.  It  hae  been  the  mean* 

ot'conBolidaiinji  ihe  earih,  which  would  oiberwi*e 
have  been  loo  lighi,  ami  it  haa  kept  the  moUiure 
in  also.  It  hHB  a  decided  advantage  over  every 
other  kind  of  roller  in  this  respect,  because  it  leaves 
an  uneven  aurface  instead  of  a  flnt  one,  li-om 
which  the  rain,  in  sandy  land  especially,  is  api  to 
run  ofl  without  nourniehing  or  relt'eahing  the 
crop. 

"  The  oats  came  out  very  healthy  and  had  no 
check:  in  sixteen  weeks  Irom  the  itroeol'  sowinit 
they  were  reaped,  and  when  thrashed  yielded  10^ 
quarters  per  acre,  which  were  aold  at  38s.  per 
quarter,  and  this  Irom  land  thai  waa  let  two  years 
before  at  28.  6d.  per  at^re. 

'*  I  calculate  ihe  expense  of  subsoil  ploughing, 
according  to  my  mode  of  using  it,  at  268.  per  acre, 
thoB : 

Four  horses  and  two  men,  per  dayi  14s. 
Two  beasts  and  one  man,  6s. 

"  These  will  do  8  rode  per  day.   The  oxen  are 

r)bed  to  the  plough,  and  ibe  (bur  horses  precede, 
sowed  40  acres  whh  oats,  of  Ihe  same  Bat  of 
land  that  had  been  pared  and  burnt,  but  not  sub- 
soiled,  from  want  of  lime.  The  produce  of  this 
was  not  more  than  3  quarters  per  acre,  and  straw 
small  and  short ;  a  very  fair proofofiha advantage 
ofsubsoiling. 

"  I  have  now  100  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  grow- 
ing on  what  was  the  very  worst  part  of  the  whole 
propertVi  and  considered  perfectly  useless.  Ii  has 
been  drained,  pared  and  burnt,  and  subsniled  ex- 
actly .after  iha  mode  detailed ;  and  it  took*  as 
promising  as  what  was  so  good  last  ye«r.  The 
land  upon  which  I  had  poiaioes  exhibits  as  de- 
cided a  superiority  ;  and  I  shall  in  another  year 
be  able  10  state  what  efTeet  subsoiling  hns  upon 
the  turnip  crop  as  upon  the  produce  of  (he  wheat, 

K.  OCHISOH." 


OBSKKTATIONS  OIT  CATTLE  AND  ROOTS. 

From  tha  Boulbem  AfricultnricL 

Patmetto  Haa,  Dee.  19th,  1840. 

Mr.  £ditor:—l  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  de- 
sire 10  cultivate  root  crops  and  the  grasses,  is  not 
keepinc  pace  with  the  mania  for  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  hojts,  &c.,  for  the  fact  is,  ihni  the  breed 
of  animals  decidediv  the  best  adapted  to  our.  pre- 
sent croet  course  of  treatment  is  our  pres<>ni,  as 
the  valuable  properiv  of  being  able  to  endure  rain, 
cold,  and  hunger,  has  been  carefully  culiivaied 
and  kept  in  practice  for  many  generations  past, 
and  the  experience  with  one  hall-Durham  heifer, 
one  Ihree-quarier  Durham  bull  and  one  De- 
von  cow,  fully  satiefies  me  that  the  part  Durhams 
and  1  think  the  whole  Durhams  too,  will  not  grow 
as  large  nor  keep  as  fHt  as  our  native  cattle,  if 
ibey  can  ever  be  called  fat,  and  the  Devon  will 
grow  no  larser,  and  even  with  much  better  fare, 
will  not  more  than  equal  ihe  nniivps,  which  you 
see  is  in  strong  contrast  with  Mr.  Carrot's  expe- 
rience; ond  as  ragnrds  breeding,  his  principles 
are  certainly  a  emnshing  innovation  upon  the 
hitherto  received  theories  and  practices  on  the 
•ut^eet.  All  this  is  merely  an  introdoclicn  to  my 
experieoee  and  theory  of  the  ealtivation  of  roots. 

Among  the  beets  I  gira  the  deeded  prelerenoe 


to  Ihe  mangel  wurmi  over  the  sugar  heet,  be- 
cause it  suits  our  shallow  soils  better,  as  it  grows 
more  above  than  below  ground,  and  consequently 
is  more  easily  cultivated,  and  contends  belter  whh 
grass  and  weeds,  stands  our  climate  and  inseds, 
and  ihe  predatory  habits  of  our  negroes  better, 
and  is  longer  fit  for  use,  and,  1  believe,  more  pro- 
ductive. 1  planted  fluf>h  in  one  of  the  poorest 
beds  In  my  earden,  which  Is  a  salt  homock,  in 
February,  1838,  one  ounce  of  mangel  wurlzcl, 
they  bore  seed  the  summer  of  1839,  and  in  July 
of  1840 1  pulled  three  roots  that  were  about  two 
and  a  halffeet  long,  and  five  or  six  inches  through 
in  the  largest  diameter,  and  I  believe  that  cattle 
would  then  have  ealen  them.  I  cannot  say  what 
proportion  withstood  the  first  summer  as  I  made 
no  obBervalioo  on  the  subject,  being  ignorant  of 
the  general  belief,  that  tbey  could  not  endure  ihe 
summer^e  sun.  Id  February,  1840, 1  planted  one 
pound  of  the  sugar  beet  seed  in  the  same  garden, 
and  similar  (but  not  the  same,)  soil,  and  I  have 
now  about  one  third  remaining,  and  they  are  so 
hard  that  cattle  refuse  to  eat  them.  Both  parcels 
were  neglected  during  the  summer,  and  therefore 
did  not  serve  to  Ibrm  any  Ihir  idea  of  what  they 
might  do  under  proper .  management.  1  have 
sown  some  of  the  Altingham  carrot,  and  the 
mangel  wurlzel  in  exactly  the  same  ppol,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  fair  and  comparative  trial,  and'l 
will  try  to  let  you  know  (be  result  in  due  time. 
I  have  adopted  the  following  system  of  cultiva- 
tion 8S  the  only  one  suitable  to  our  circumsfancef. 
The  land  being  level,  (if  it  is  not  it  must  be  made 
so,)  I  track  it  every  three  feet  v'nh  the  bull 
tongue  plough,  end  if  the  soil  requires  manure, 
which  almost  all  our  lands  do,  I  ran  the  barshare 
or  shovel  plough  in  (he  track  es  deep  as  pps^ible, 
and  scalier  (he  manure  at  the  bottom  of  this 
trench.  I  then  turn  back  and  bed  up  as  well  aa 
I  can  with  the  plough,  and  finish  off  with  the  hoe, 
or  bed  entirely  with  (he  hoe  if  more  convenient. 
With  a  small  and  very  simple  dibble,  I  dibble 
holes  lor  the  seeds  at  every  six  inches,  and  put 
only  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  hole,  and  cover 
it  with  the  hand  or  heel,  so  as  to  press  the  earth 
close  to  the  seed.  When  the  plants  acquire  a 
sufficient  size,  I  thin  the  beets  to  one  plant  in 
every  other  hole,  (be  intervening  ones  being  euf^ 
ficienily  large  to  feed  the  cows  or  pigs,  but  tha 
carrots  I  leave  one  plant  in  each  hole,  as  they 
require  less  room.  As  we  do  not  require  these 
roots  until  sweet  potntoes  are  done,  I  think  that 
the  best  time  to  sow  them  would  be  in  the  fall, 
say  about  one  monih  later  than  Ihe  ruta  baga,  as 
they  would  then  be  fit  to  feed  upon  by  April,  if 
not  earlier,  whii^h  is  the  lime  we  etami  moet  in 
need  of  food  Ibr  our  cattle,  for  af^er  June,  or  even 
May,  we  have  gnus  enough  in  oor  com  fields. 


OH  THB  GEORGIA   FRTBR  AUOVO  BORSBt. 

From  lbs  Soaflnra  Afrienlmrtet. 
"  yonuery  lOtA,  I84I. 
Mr.  Sditor  .'—There  is  now  prevailing  in  the 
lower  part  of  our  state,  and  perneps  elsewhere,  a 
disease  known  as  the  Georgia  fever,  which  attacks 
horses,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  a  large  number  of 
ihem.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  ev^  been 
here  before  the  last  season,  when  a  number  of 
hoiMs  io  the  livery  stables  in  Charfeston  wen 
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aitaeked,  and  a  lar^  portion  or  those  ni  attacked 
died,  ae  I  haTe  been  inrormed.  It  was  found  to 
be  highly  eontagioui.  With  iho  summer,  1  be- 
lieve it  ceaardf  at  teatt  1  heard  nothing  of  it.  Bui 
it  again  made  its  appearance  this  winter,  in  thu 
city,  and  in  the  livery  siablea.  Some  of  my  Iriends 
who  unlbnunately  carried  iheir  horses  there,  got 
theto  inlecie<l,  and  have  lost  several.  The  die- 
eaae  baa  spread  imo  ihecouniry,  producing  much 
utieasineaa,  and  loss,  in  ihs  lervicee  of  the  animals, 
and  in  many  eaaea  the  loss  of  the  animal*  them- 
aelves.  My  ohieet  m  addreaiing  (his  note  to  you 
ia,  to  requeai  intormatioa  as  to  ine  origin,  nature, 
aod  cure  oV  the  disease.  Will  either  you  or  some 
oT  your  correspondents  furnish  the  inlbrmation  re- 
quested above  1    Youra,  truly,  G.  A. 

Remarks  of  ike  Editor. — We  can  furnish  our 
correspondent  with  but  little  information  on  Ihe 
subject,  but  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  will  do 
so.  The  name  of  the  Georgia  fever,  we  under- 
stand, was  given  lo  this  disease  hert,  because  it 
was  firat  observed  among  some  horses  broueht 
rrom  thai  staia.  The  disease  appears  to  be  highly 
inflammatory.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  droop- 
iogr  iK  the  head,  a  loss  of  appetite,  end  of  course  of 
spirit,  a  running  of  (he  eyes  and  oose.  As  ihe 
disease  proj^resses  the  leet  and  limbs  become 
swollen.  The  remedy,  which,  as  we  have  been 
infbrroed,  lias  been  found  most  efficacious,  has 
been  lo  bleed  copiously  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
are  noticed.  This  is  said  lo  be  almost  a  certain 
core.  We  have  had  two  horses  laboring  under 
this  disease,  boih  were  bled  copiously,  (from  4  to 
6  qoansO  and  fed  lightly  on  bran  and  oats.  They 
are  now  botb  well,  and  were  sick  very  little  more 
than  a  week>  No  medicine  was  given.  In  faei, 
we  are  informed  by  one  who  has  had  considerable 
ezperimce,  that  all  medicine  proves  decidedly  in- 
iurioaa,  and  thai  be  had  not  aeen  a  single  instance 
ID  which  it  was  administered,  (hat  the  horse  did 
not  die.  If  the  first  bleeding  should  not  prove 
soffieieot,  a  seeoud  ie  resoned  to,  but  this  is  rarely 
neeassary.  When  the  legs  be«n  to  swell,  the 
diseaaa  m  aaid  to  be  on  the  dedine.  We  have 
pfva  theoe  imperAct  answers  to  the  queries 
of  oar  eonespondent,  with  (he  hope  that  the  re- 
medy which  naa  been  so  efficaeious  in  our  hands, 
BMy  be  found  equally  so  in  that  of  our  friends, 
should  they  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  occasion 
lor  it.  We  request,  however,  that  some  of  our 
readers  will  reply  to  them  more  fully  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do.— £o.  So.  Aob. 


■XTSAOTS  rnOM  THB  AKRIVBBaAMT  ORA- 
TIOV  or  VHB  BTATB  AOBICDLTURAL  aOCI- 
■TT  or  aODTH  CAROUBA. 

By  Gea.  Oeorgs  McDoffie ;  read  before  the  society  on 
tbs  Mth  of  Novcnbcr,  1840,  at  their  aoaoal  meet- 
iB(  in  Oie  Hall  of  the  Hooss  orRspreseotaUrss. 

•  •  -  •  •  >  • 
The  jgreeteat,  niost  prerailinj^,  and  most  perni- 
cious oTall  the  practices  which  distinguish  and 
ieferm  the  agriculture  of  (his  and  the  other  cotton 
planiinv  siaies,  is  the  almost  exclusive  direction  of 
the  wbAe  available  labw  of  the  plantation,  to  the 
ffadoeiiimof  oorgraalest  lurket  itiple,  aod  the 


GOMequent  ne^eet  of  all  ihe  oiher  commoditiea 
which  ihe  soil  is  capable  of  producing  or  sustain- 
ing, and  which  are  essential  to  supply  the  wants 
of  ihe  establishment.  No  scheme  of  reform  or 
improvement  can  produce  any  great  and  salutary 
results,  which  does  not  lay  (he  axe  to  Ihe  root  of 
■  hid  radicul  vice  in  our  husbandry. 

It  should  be,  therefore,  an  inviolable  rule  in  Ihe 
economy  of  every  plantaiion,  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  every  spei-ies  ofgrain,  and  of  every 
species  of  live  stock,  required  for  its  own  con- 
sumption. I  am  aware,  that  in  peculiar  localities, 
when  the.' price  of  cotton  has  been  high,  examples 
mny  l>e  found  of  successful  planiing  where  ibis 
rule  has  been  disregarded.  * 

Bui  this  serves  only  to  prove,  that  even  a  bad 
system  prosecuted  wiih  great  energy  and  under 
favorable  circumstances,  may  be  crowned  .with  a 
considerable  share  of  the  success  which  would 
more  certainly  have  rewarded  a  good  one.  Such 
examples,  if  they  consiiiute  an  exception  to  ilie 
rule  I  have  laid  down,  by  no  means  impair  its 
Ibrce  or  disprove  1ta  general  expediency.  The 
economy  of  a  plantation  should  be  founded,  nqi 
upon  temporary  and  mutable  expedients,  but 
upon  general  and  permanent  rules,  adapted  to.ati 
the  probable  vicissiluHt^s  of  trade  and  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  all  the  probable  fluctuations  of  prices 
and  of  the  currency.  We  have  surely  seen 
enough  of  lbe«e  fluctualions,  and  sufficiently  wit- 
ness^, if  not  experienced,  iheir  disastrous  influ- 
ence, to  warn  us  against  ibe  fata)  policy  ol  yield- 
ing up  Ihe  lessons  of  experience  to  the  lemptaiiona 
of  high  prices  and  prospcrouslseasons.  It  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  greatest  which  these  fluctuations 
habitually  produce  aipongus,  that  we  are  but  too 
succesBfully  tempted,  by  the  temporary  allure- 
ment of  high  prices,  (o  abandon  all  the  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  all  the  rules  of  sound  economy,  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  us  by  painful  experience, 
in  periods  ot  depreaiion  and  adversity.  Let  us, 
then,  each  one  for  the  sake  of  his  own  interest, 
aod  all  for  the  common  welfare  ofSouih  Carolina, 
solemnly  and  deliberately,  resolve,  that  we  will 
never  again,  under  any  temptation,  incur  the  juat 
reproach  which  must  attach  to  nur  character  aa 
plantera,irwe  should  be  Induced  to  rely  upon  dis- 
tant communities  for  those  rssenlial  supplies, 
which  our  own  planiations  are  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. And  lo  (he  end  that  this  high  resolve 
may  be  more  firmly  adopied  and  perseveringly 
aiainiained,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  it  ia 
the  dictate,  noi  less  of  an  enlighieoed  self-intereat, 
then  of  an  enlarged  public  spirit. 

We  are,  (ben,  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the 
comparative  cheapness  and  economy  of  producing 
ourselves  on  the  ono  hand,  aod  of  purchasing  from 
abroad  on  the  other,  the  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and 
other  live  stock,  required  for  the  use  and  codaump- 
(ion  of  our  plantaiions,  during  an  average  series  ot* 
years.  A  stranger  (o  our  wre(ched  habits  of  eco- 
nomy would  be  startled  at  (he  mere  propounding 
of  such  an  inquiry.  He  eould  not  comprehend 
the  economy  of  importing  from  Kentucky,  what 
our  own  soil  and  climate  are  so  eminently  adapted 
to  produce.  However  plausible,  it  is  most  assur- 
edly by  a  false  economy,  founded  upon  false  rea- 
soning. A  man  who  will  anume  that  our  hogs 
and  horses  mukt  be  raised  exclusively  upon  corn, 
and  gravely  sit  down  to  ealeiUate  the  coat  of  ao 
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many  bushels  at  seveoty-Gve  or  even  fiHy  cents  a 
bushel,  will  ceriainly  come  to  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. But  those  of  us  who  syetemaiically  pur- 
sue ihe  businpsa  of  raising  live  slock,  can  leslily 
that  the  quantity  of  corn  Decessary  lo  rnise  hoge, 
horses  or  aiules,  is  extremely  inconsiderable.  Oiile, 
whether  harvested  lor  the  work  horses  and  mules, 
or  used  as  pastuiti^e  I'or  itock  hogs  and  slock 
horses  and  mules,  is  an  invaluable  crop  Ibr  a  cot- 
ton planter.  That  which  is  used  as  pasturage, 
while  it  will  coat  only  the  labor  of  preparini; 
(he  ground  and  seeding  it,  will  keep  all  the  stock 
in  fine  order,  from  the  middle  of  summer  until  the 
opening  of  the  pea  fields,  and  Iheee,  which  roet 
scarcely  any  labor,  will  keep  them  in  like  order, 
with  very  little  aid  from  the  corn  crib,  imiil  De- 
cember. From  this  time  regular  feeding  will  be 
required  for  about  (bur  monihs,  and  nfier  that,  very 
little  will  suflice  till  the  oat  pastures  are  again 
ceadjr.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  1  have  omit- 
ted many  useful  auxilitirips,  such  as  potatoes, 
pindars,  peaches  and  apples,  the  two  taller  of 
which  are  oOen  permitted  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
though  excellent  lijod  fur  hogs,  and  perhaps  the 
least  expensive  of  all.  Nor  have  I  embraced  in 
it  the  artificial  grasses,  though  I  am  quite  san- 
guine from  the  ex[)erimpnl  I  now  have  in  pro- 
grem,  that  in  most  of  (he  strong  soils  of  the  coun- 
try, blue  grass  and  herds  grass  will  succeed  very 
nearly  as  well  as  they  do  in  Kentucky.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  (bunded 
upon  my  own  experience  end  observation  as  a 
p  snter,  that  in  Sou  h  Carolina,  and  particularly 
the  apper  country  districts,  it  would  be  true  econo- 
my Ibr  the  planters  to  raise  their  own  stock,  even 
if  they  could  always  buy  Krntucky  pork  at  three 
dollars  a  head.  But  let  it  be  remembered  thnt  to 
Accomplish  this,  ihey  mnst  devote  themselves  to 
«t  as  an  essential  branch  of  their  businees.  A 
regular  system  must  be  adopted  and  a  compe- 
letit  person  be  charged  with  its  execution  ;  and 
4>ver<>eers  must  be  made  lo  know,  that  it  is  as 
much  their  duty  lo  superintend  it,  ae  the  cultivn- 
(ion  of  the  cotton  crop ;  for  hogs  and  horses  can 
no  more  thrive  without  proper  attention,  than  com 
«nd  cotton  can  grow  without  attention.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  hogs  are  fat  or  in  a 
growing  order,  it  requires  not  half  so  much  to  keep 
them  in  that  condition,  as  it  would  require  to  sus- 
tain poor  hogs  and  prevent  them  from  growing 
poorer.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  obvious  rule  of 
economy,  never  to  permit  stock  bogs  to  sink  be- 
low what  we  denominate  a  growing  condition. 
The  corn  that  will  be  required  to  keep  them  in 
that  condition  during  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year,  will  be  less  than  »hat  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  extni  feeding  lo  prepare  poor  hoga  for 
the  slatjghier  pen ;  and  at  the  eame  agp,  their 
weight  win  be  Gfly  per  cent,  greater,  and  thtir  flesh 
will  be  much  more  firm,  than  that  of  bogs  brought 
up  in  poverty  and  suddenly  fattened.  I  em  now 
apeaking  the  actual  result  of  my  own  experience, 
and  I  have  been  astonished  to  perceive  how  little 
eorn  is  irequired  to  prevent  fat  bogs  from  getting 
poor. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  branch  of  economy 
we  are  now  considering,  every  planter  should  keep 
as  large  a  stock  of  neat  cattle,  and  of  sheep,  as  hie 
pasiiiMiflw  and  the  oSal  of  the  plantation  wilt  mi|h 
port.  To  tbia  extent,  then  is  do  deecriptioa  of 
Mock  ao  nluaUe  io  praporUoa  to  the  exp«iae  of 


maintaining  them.  Their  fleeh  is  rnuch  cheaper 
than  that  of  hogs,  and  besides  supplying  the  table 
of  the  planter  wP.h  an  abundance  of  good  beef, 
butler  and  mutton,  the  former  will  advantageously 
supply  one  half  of  the  plantation  rations  oi' meat 
during  the  autumnal  months;  and  the  latter,  all 
the  wool  required  for  clothing  the  negroes  in  win- 
ter. In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  planters,  in  which  I  fully  concur, 
that  wher6  cattle  are  penned  every  night  on 
grounds  properly  covered  wiih  litter,  the  manure 
they  will  make  in  the  course  of  Ihe  year,  will  very 
nearly  defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  them. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  the  true 
interfst  of  every  planter  to  raise  all  the  live  stock 
required  for  his  own  use  and  for  the  use  and  coo- 
Bumption  of  his  otvn  plantation,  though  do  ona 
else  should  pursue  the  same  policy. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  ■lilt 
more  interesting  point  of  view,  f  propose  to 
inquire  what  would  be  the  eflectof  thia  eyiteffl 
upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  eolton  planting 
states,  assuming  that  it  chould  be  onivereally 
adopted.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  estimate  the 
annual  expense  which  a  planter  would  incur  in 
purchasing  his  supplies  of  slock,  at  one  tenth  of 
Ihe  net  proceede.of  his  cotton  crop,  as  exhibited 
on  Ihe  books  of  his  factor.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  labor  divertnd  from  the  production  of  cotton, 
in  order  (o  raise  these  supplies,  would  diminish  the 
cotton  crop  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  fol* 
low  that  each  individual  planter  wouM  derive  aa 
large  a  net  income  from  hie  diminished  cotton 
crop,  as  he  would  have  derived  from  one  tenth 
larger,  if  he  purchased  hisatock,  even  supposing 
that  the  diminished  cotton  crop,  brought  no  higher 
price  ihnn  could  have  been  obtained  lor  the  larger 
one.  But  here  we  realize  Ihe  grand  result  of  the 
proposed  reform  in  ouragricultural  economy. 
-It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  political 
economy,  confirmed  by  Ihe  uniform  experience  of 
the  eolton  planting  states,  that  when  the  supply 
of  a  commodity  exceeds  the  effective  demand,  tb« 
price  is  diminished,  not  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
eeiM,  but  in  a  etill  greater  proportion.  If,  thea, 
we  assume  that  the  proposed  reform  would  reduce 
the  annual  cotton  crop  from  two  millions  of  bale*, 
to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  thai 
Ihe  effective  demand  of  (he  world  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  tatter  number,  it  would  clearly  follow 
from  Ihe  above  stated  principle  (het  the  emaller 
crop  of  one  million  eight'  hundred  thousand  bales, 
would  yield  a  greater  agirregate  incomi  than  the 
larger  crop  of  two  millions  of  bales.  In  the  ha- 
bitual stale  of  our  cotton  trade,  with  a  c<matattit 
tendency  in  the  production  to  exceed  the  demandi 
such  would  alwaya  be  the  reeult  of  ^lainisbad 
produciioo  where  no  eximordiDary  cauaee  existed 
to  check  eonsumplioo.  It  results  from  this  irea- 
■oning  that  the  planting  states  would  realize  from 
the  ooivenalaaoption'of  the  proposed  nlbrm,  a 
clear  aggregate  saving  of  the  sum  annoally  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  live  stock ;  and  (hat  each 
individual  planter,  besides  greatly  increasing  the 
comfurts  of  his  establishment,  would  add  ten  per 
cent,  to  his  annual  income.  Kniirely  satisfied,  aa 
I  am,  of  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  and  the 
jus(ness  of  the  ctmdusion  to  which  it  leads,  1  am 
aware  that  it  ii  exposed  to  an  apparent  obieelion. 
It  may  be  nainrally  aekcd,  how  it  happnn  that 
the  plantarsi  a  claaa  of  man  niffideotly  iatelUgoat 
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to  DnderBlBDil  their  own  intereit,  thoold  generally 
punue  a  course  so  Utile  calculated  lo  promote 
It  1   A  saAicienl  answer  will  be  found  to  ihia 
qtieeiion,  in  ihe  force  of  psiablished  habita,  ihe 
miciaken  ambiiion  which  makes  tbe  point  of 
hooorable  distinction  consist  in  liie  number  of  cot* 
ton  bales,  and  above  all,  the  unfortunate  hubit  so 
ffenerally  prevalent  among  pinnterf,  of  negleciini^ 
their  own  business,  an<l  confidinff  it  (o  ihu  ezclu- 
aive  management  of  overseers.  It  is  a  duly  which 
every  planter  owes,  not  only  to  himselQ  but  to  his 
country,  as  a  matter  of  example,  to  give  his  per* 
aooal  superintendence  :o  his  business,  and  make 
himself  master  of  alt  its  detail*.   He  can  scarcely 
deserve  to  own  an  eslale,  who  from  false  pride  or 
indolent  self-indulgence,  remains  in  voluntary 
ignorance  of  ihe  various  operations  upon  which 
its  productiveness  depends,  and  relies  exclusively 
opon  agents  who  are  practically  irresponsible,  and 
to  general  grossly  incompetent.    Certain  it  is, 
thai  no  general  relbrm  or  improvement  in  our  ag> 
riculiural  economy,  will  ever  be  made  by  over- 
seers.  Agents  who  are  employed  from  year  to 

Sear,  who  have  no  ioteresti  in  anypermanrni 
DpravemeDi,  and  who  are  generally  actuated  by 
lb«  motives  of  a  tenant  at  will,  which  prompt 
them  to  aim  at  a  large  cotton  crop  ihe  present 
year,  without  any  regard  to  the  liiiure,  or  lo  the 
subsidiary  branches  of  s  sound  system  of  econo- 
my. Every  planter  who  has  attempted  such 
relbrms  or  improvemenis  as  1  have  suggested, 
can  lestify  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  make 
overaeera,  generally,  realize  their  importance,  or 
beetow  upoa  ihem  Bufficiant  attention  to  insure 
their  auecessrul  execution.  Let  it,  then,  be  re- 
garded as  the  point  of  honor  with  every  planter 
to  attend  personally  to  his  plantation,  and  make 
bimseU'  master  of  every  branch  of  its  operations 
and  economy.  This  ia  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
I  nary  step  to  all  useful  improvements  in  our  agricul- 

ture, and  is  equally  demanded  by  every  considera* 
tion  of  private  interest  and  public  duty. 

Anoliier  mischievous  error  in  our  planting  ero- 
nomy,  proceeding  partly  from  the  mistaken  ambi- 
lioo  of  making  a  large  count  of  cotton  bales,  and 
partly  from  the  uncalculaiing  habits  acquired 
during  high  prices,  is  exhibited  in  the  general 
eareteasneas  with  which  cotton  is  picked  out  of 
the  6dd  and  prepared  lor  market.  It  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  experience  lhat  those  plant* 
ere  who  have  their  cotton  properly  handled,  and 
•ent  to  market  free  from  the  contamination  of 
trash  and  slain,  can  liabiiually  obtain  in  our  own 
maxkets,  one  r^nt  a  pound  more  than  can  be  ob- 
laioed  for  cotton  prepared  in  the  usual  way ;  and 
I  can  personally  testify,  m  the  result  of  my  own 
experience,  that  the  difference  made  in  foreign 
marfcda  much  greater.  Now,  1  invite  your 
■erioaa  atieolioo  to  a  few  plain  and  obviooa  reflec- 
tions on  Ihia  autHect.  A  diminution  in  price  of 
one  eeoi.  a  pound  at  Ihe  preaent  market  raiea  of 
cotton,  ia  eqaal  to  ten  per  cent,  discount  upon  the 
gross  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  the  planter, 
and  a  siill  larger  per  ceniage  upon  the  amount  of 
faia  net  income.  It  follows,  that  by  the  careless 
operations  of  lour  months  in  gathering  the  crop, 
one  tenth  of  its  value  is  destroyed,  and  one  tenth 
part  of  the  labor  of  the  whole  year  is  atwolutely 
nullified.  The  labor  of  one  hundred  hands  is 
ndoeed  in  value  to  that  of  oine^,  and  five  hno- 
died  bales  oT  cotton  are  redoced  to  Smu  hundied 


and  fifiy.  Now  I  confidefitly  pat  it  fo  every  prac- 
lieal  planter,  as  a  plain  question  of  economy, 
what  possible  advantage  there  can  be  in  carelpstly 
picking  out  a  cotton  crop,  lhat  will  compensate 
the  planter  for  this  sacrifice  of  fifty  bales  of  cot- 
ton, the  product  of  the  whole  annual  labor  of  ten 
hands  ?  Let  it  be  admitted,  and  it  is  an  extreme 
supposition,  thai  hands  will  pick  out  one  tenth 
more  in  the  one  mode  thnn  they  will  do  in  the 
other.  Even  on  this  hypothepis,  one  ten*  of  lh« 
labor  of  the  whole  year  would  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  one  tenth  of  the  labor  for  four  months, 
and  to  this  sacrifice  we  must  add  that  of  the 
additional  exp<>nBes  of  the  horse  power  required 
to  make  the  additional  fitly  bfilee  of  cotton.  Does 
not  the  conclusion,  then,  irresistibly  follow  from 
iheee  premises,  lhat  every  planter  should  lay  it  * 
down  as  a  cardinal  rule,  in  pitching  his  crop,  to 
plant  no  more  thnn  he  can  pick  out  with  nroper 
care,  siving  due  aiieiiiion  to  the  oiher  interests  of 
his  plantation.  This  rule,  like  that  relating  to 
live  stock,  comes  recommended  by  the  twofold 
consideration,  that  it  not  only  promotes  the  indi- 
vidiial  intprijsi  of  each  planter,  l)Ui  still  more  ex- 
lensivelv,  the  general  interest  of  the  entire  cla^s. 
If  it  will  Cause  a  diminished  quantity  of  cotton 
lobe  produced,  it  wilt  cause  the  price  of  that 
diminished  quantity  lo  be  proportionately  increas- 
ed, by  its  superior  quality,  nnd  still  further,  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  diminished  quantity. 

It  is  not  to  t>e  doubled,  therefore,  that  Ihe 
general  adoption  of  the  two  plain  and  practical 
rules,  so  perfectly  in  the  power  of  every  planter, 
of  raising  his  own  supplies  instead  of  buying 
Ihem,  end  picking  out  and  preparing  his  cotton 
with  proper  care  and  altontiant  would  do  more  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  planting 
stales,  than  all  the  mortu  atttltfcaults  Fpecolationa 
and  political  paper  nostrums  that  ever  deluded  a 
people  with  visionary  hopes,  while  they  afflicted 
ihem  with  real  disasters. 

•         •  *  •  • 

There  is  another  reform  in  our  ngricohural 
economv,  to  which  every  planter  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  invited  by  Ihe  most  persuasive  considera- 
tions, public  and  private.  It  is  to  adopt  and 
steadily  pursue  a  system  of  permanent  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  Ihe  soil,  but  in  the  bnildings  and 
fixtures  of  his  plantnllon,  and  to  abandon  the  im- 
provident policy  hitherto  generally  pursued,  of 
exliaiistjng  the  soil  in  the  loo  eager  desire  lo 
realize  a  large  present  income,  without  any 
regard  (o  the  future.  It  is  absolutely  dislress'nff 
to  contemplate  Ihe  memorials  of  this  wretched 
policy  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  state — a 
policy  which,  while  it  denies  to  Ihe  present  gene- 
ration almost  ail  the  rational  comforts  which  alone 
make  wealth  desirablp,  leaves  to  posterity  an 
exhausted  soil,  ruinous  mansions,  and  a  barren 
inheritance. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  too  strong  an  expression 
to  say  lhat  every  dollar  judicially  invested  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  his  estate  by  a  planter, 
would  he  worth  more  to  his  children  thnn  two 
dollars  invested,  as  is  usual,  in  the  purchase  of 
more  negropR  to  cut  down  the  forest  nnd  destroy 
the  soil.  We  have  reachej  a  point  in  our  agri- 
culture, which  iroperioufilyderaands  a  fundamental 
change  in  this  respect,  llowevcr  the  virgin  soi's 
of  the  south-west  may  pailiata  Ihe  folly  of  such 
a  cooiw,  Ihe  alternative  ii  distinctly  preaenlcd  (o 
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ua,  of  permflneatly  improving  our  estaies,  or  of 
deserting  them.  We  cannot  contend  with  the 
planiers  of  Alabama  and  Missiseippi,  in  a  wild 
end  desiructive  system,  by  which  even  they  have 
sunic  under  embarrassment  and  ruin,  wiih  all 
their  advantages  of  soil  and  climate.  We  can 
make  up  for  our  inferior  soil  and  climate  only  by 
a  superior  system  oC  husbandry.  While  they  are 
exhaiuiine  their  soil  and  provenriof;  the  oataral 
increase  of  Iheir  slaves  by  a  reckless  system  ol' 
puthint;  and  driving,  let  us  improve  the  fertility  of 
the  one,  by  resting  and  manuring  it,  and  increase 
the  numlierorthe  other,  by  moderate  workinff, 
and  by  providing  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
health  and  comlbrl.  And  T  have  no  doubt  that  a 
South  Carolina  planter  who  shall  limit  his  cotton 
crop  to  five  bales  to  the  hand,  and  rely  mainly 
upon  the  natural  increase  of  his  negroes,  will 
leave  a  larger  estate  to  his  children,  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  twenty  years,  than  a  souih-western 

ftlanter  who  IuIIowb  the  system  generally  pursued 
n  that  quarter,  though  he  should  make  eight 
bates  to  Ihe  hand,  and  annually  apply  his  surplus 
income  lo  the  purchase  of  land  and  negroes. 
Though  they  are  really  struggling  for  the  twnefil 
of  their  children,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  do 
80  Utile  for  posterity,  and  will  leave  so  lew  monu- 
ments behind  them,  as  the  cotton  planters  of  the 
sooth.  What  sort  of  an  estimate  must  he  placed 
upon  wealth,  and  lo  what  rational  end  can  he 
desire  it,-ivho,  with  an  income  often  or  tweniy 
Ihousand  dollars  a  year,  brings  up  a  family  of 
children  imperfeclly  educated,  in  a  log  cabin,  with 
■carcely  the  eomlorts  of  such  a  dwelling^  A 
stranger  travelling  through  our  country  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  it  was  Inhabited  by  a  race  of 
wealthy,  hotipitable  and  enlightened  planters,  so 
few  of  the  monuments  and  improvements  that 
indicate  a  wealihy  and  prosperous  community 
would  meet  his  eye.  And  if,  by  one  of  those 
great  political  revolutions  which  overivhelmed  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  our  race  of  con- 
querors, and  our  name  only  descended  to  posterity, 
what  classic  memorial,  what  aubetaniial  monu- 
ment, would  bear  testimony  that  this  "  delightful 
regioD  of  the  auD^'  had  been  once  inhabited  by  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  people,  eminently  dis- 
tinguished Tor  their  industry,  their  wealth,  and 
the  freedom  of  their  institutional 

In  thus  urging  a  more  provident  regard  lo  the 
future  in  our  general  economy,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  I  have  still  kept  in  view  the  important  object 
of  diminishing  the  aggregate  cotton  crop  of  the 
couoiry,  by  giving  a  more  useful  direction  to  a 
portion  of  the  eapitd  and  labor  devoied  too  ex- 
clusively 10  its  production.  It  will  be  also  per- 
ceived that  I  have  made  no  disclosure  or  recom- 
mendation of  any  improvement  by  which  large 
cotton  crops  may  be  made.  I  have  iaienilonally 
abstained  from  any  suneetion  of  tbis  kind  believ- 
ing that  every  one  may  oe  safely  leA  to  his  own 
impulBeaend  his  own  resources  on  this  point,  and 
regarding  over  production  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evits  to  which  the  cotton  planting  interest  is  ex- 
posed. Indeed,  if  1  could  now  reveal  a  process 
by  which  our  common  soils  eonld  be  made  to 

E reduce  two  bales  of  cotton  lo  the  am,  I  should 
ave  great  doubt  whether  the  revolution  would 
be  a  Seamag  or  a  cone  to  that  great  interest.  I 
■m  aware  that  u  I  have  obt^ned  some  reputation 
Ar  making  large  coUOD  en|Mfi  it  may  be  tai^wnd 


that  1  preach  one  doctrine  and  practice  another. 
But  such  a  supposition  would  do  me  injustice. 
With  Ihe  larzest  cotton  crop  I  ever  made — that  of 
1839—1  comoined  all  (he  other  branches  of  eco- 
nomy I  have  here  recommended.  1  have  now  a 
surplus  of  1500  bushels  of  corn  made  thai  year, 
hogs  sufficient  to  supply  my  wants,  that  have  been 
fat  enough  to  slaugnter  Blnee  July,  and  very  large 
stocks  ol  cattle  and  of  sheep,  the  latter  of  which 
supply  all  the  wool  required  for  the  winter  eloib* 
ingol 'my  negroes;  and  a  stock  of  young  hOTeea 
and  colts  fully  adequate  lo  meet  the  exigencies  of 
my  plantation.  Alter  making  due  provision  for 
atl  these  objects,  it  is  of  course  the  true  interest  of 
every  planter  to  make  as  large  a  cotton  crop  as  he 
can  without  over-working  his  operatives.  In 
doing  this,  however,  he  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  great  object  of  improving  the  productive 
power  of  bis  estate,  instead  of  exhausting  it. 

To  this  end,  tt  should  be  his  constant  el^ 
fort,  by  manuring  and  resting  the  soil  and  by 
superior  cultivation,  lo  produce  a  given  result 
from  the  smallest  possible  number  of  acres.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  Ihe  value  of 
this  rule  in  the  actual  condiiioo  of  the  old  plant- 
ing statee.  Every  resource  tor  making  manure 
should,  therefore,  be  improved  lo  ihe  uttermost, 
without  begrudging  the  necessary  labor  and  at- 
leniion.  No  labor  exerted  on  the  plantation  is 
half  so  well  rewarded.  Every  description  of  stock 
should  be  regulariy  penned  every  night  in  yards 
consiantly  covered  with  straw,  leaves  or  other  lit- 
ter. Thequanlity  of  manure  that  can  be  thus  made 
in  a  year  is  quite  inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment.  Corn  should  be  habitual- 
ly planted  in  old  land,  of  a  quality  least  adapted 
to  cotton,  and  every  bill  should  be  thoroughly 
manured,  scrupulously  avoiding  the  miserabte 
economy  too  often  witnessed,  of  losing  one  half 
tls,utility,  to  save  the  inconsiderable  labor  required 
lo  apply  .it  properly.  I  can  bear  personal  tes- 
timony that  by  these  means  the  crop  per  acre  can 
be  invariably  doubled  on  toils  originally  strong. 
My  corn  is  principally  produced  on  level  lands 
that  were  considered  to  be  exhausted  when  they 
came  into  my  possession,  and  yet  by  thorough 
and  careful  manuring,  I  have  reduced  the  num- 
t>er  of  acres  culuvaied  in  corn  fully  one  half,  ma- 
king more  certain  and  abundant  crops  than  I  did 
before  with  double  the  number  of  acres  and  more 
than  double  the  labor  of  cultivation.  All  the 
manure  not  required  for  the  corn  crop,  should  be 
applied  to  the  most  exhausted  of  the  cotton  huida, 
and  it  should  be  made  an  invariable  rule,  both  in 
regard  to  com  and  cotton,  to  list  in  and  bury  all 
the  stalks  and  vegetable  matier  Ibund  upon  the 
soil.  JUy  experience  justifies  the  belief  that  this 
process  alone.  If  commenced  before  Ihe  soil  is  loo 
far  exhausted,  will  perpetuate  if  not  improve  the 
lertility  of^  originally  strong  and  level  lands, 
though  constantly  cultivaiecT  in  cotton.  In 
vegetable  matter,  as  it  was  the  principal  element 
in  the  original  formation  of  soils,  so  it  must  be  in 
their  restoration  and  preservation.  Nature  be- 
neficently provides  it  lo  our  hand^  but  ws  loo  of- 
ten  destroy  it  as  if  it  were  a  nuisance,  while  we 
vainly  employ  our  speculetloiis  and  direct  our  n- 
tearches  to  nod  out  some  more  scitmtifie  means 
of  improvement,  la  proportion  as  ibe  quantity 
or  land  required  for  cotton  and  com  ia  dimiBlshed 
1^  the  nwftiw  prapondi  witt  that  be  ifesfeMad  - 
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whicb  i«  left  fiilloir,  and  for  •mall  graim  These, 
ader  one  year's  real  in  good  aoili,  aocl  alurayi  be- 
fore they  become  eovnred  wiih  broom  sedge, 
ihould  be  Htllowed  in  Ihe  auturao,  carelulty  turn- 
ins  in  all  the  atubble  and  weed*,  with  two  borse 
ploujcha  adapted  (o  ihe  purpose. 

On  the  process  of  cultivation,  one  or  two  re- 
marks may  not  be  unappropriateiy  ma^e  in  this 
connexion.  One  of  the  moat  prominent  obstacles, 
both  10  B  system  of  good  culiivation  and  to  a  sys- 
tem of  permanen:  irnprovemenis,  is  itie  common 
practice  oroverplBniicijf.  It  may  he  not  unaptly  de> 
nominated  a  system  ol' wear  and  Uar,  in  resard  to 
land,  negroes,  horses  and  mules.  As  one  ofits  in- 
evitable consequences,  a  piantpr  almost  certainly 
Snds  himseir,  when  the  seasons  are  in  any  degree 
nn&Torablef  in  that  uncomfortable  condition  usu- 
ally eipreased  by  saying  "  he  is  desperately  in 
the  grass."  No  man  deserves  >he  nana  of  plant- 
er who  gets  into  this  predicament,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  seasons,  any  more  than  he  deserves 
the  name  oi  general  who  carelessly  permits  him- 
seir to  be  surprized  and  surrounded  by  an  enemy. 
For  though  the  one  may  work  his  way  out  or  Ihe 
grassy  BS  the  other  may  cot  his  way  out  of  tbe 
toil*  oT  hia  adversary,  yel  it  is  the  hard  knocks 
•ad  sweat  of  the  laborera  in  Ihe  mw  case,  and 
tbe  valor  end  blood  of  the  soldiers  In  the  other, 
that  imperfocily  atone  for  ihe  incompetency  of  the 
manager  and  of  the  commander.  It  is  my  con- 
fident belief  that  when  even  one  half  the  crop  is 
permitted  to  become  grassy,  (he  future  culiivation 
oT  the  wbDte  will  require  double  the  labor  that 
would  have  been  otherwise  necessary,  and  whh 
all  thai,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  full  crop, 
especially  of  cotton.  In  our  climate  and  soil  in 
the  upper  country,  the  only  means  of  avoiding  an 
imneiiae  destruction  of  immature  balls  by  ihe 
•otamnal  Aosts,  is  to  push  the  growth  of  the  cot* 
loo  ftora  the  beginning,  by  thinning  and  preparing 
it  to  matura  as  early  a*  it  can  be  safoly  done,  and 
never  pemitiing  its  growth  to  be  delayed  for  a 
■ogle  day  by  want  of  woriiing.  For  what  is  losi 
io  this  way  can  never  be  recovered  ;  and  1  have 
■o  beMtatioD  in  saying  that  six  acres  of  eotion  to 
■be  hand,  properiy  cultivated,  will  produce  a 
gnalM  result  wiih  one  half  ihe  labor  than  len 
•cres  Io  tbe  hand,  cultivated  io  Ihe  rough  and 
imperfect  manner  but  loo  common  even  in  this 
■taie,  and  generally  preralent  in  some  others. 
In  adopting  it  as  a  nile,  therefore,  to  plant  no 
larger  crop  than  ean  be  cultivated  id  tlw  most  per- 
leet  mamier,  a  planter  will  best  eonsalt  every 
view  oT  soanid  economy  and  even  the  predominant 
desire  to  make  a  large  cotton  crop. 

In  Ihe  cultivation  of  a  crop  I  know  no  rule 
more  imporiaoi,  and  which  is  more  generally 
violated,  than  that  of  doing  your  work  thorough- 
Jy  wtU,  east  wkatkAorit  may.  More  labor  is  im- 
|ito6tably  wasted  and  more  crops  injured  by  bad 
caliivatioo  from  nearlecting  this  rule,  than  from 
eny  other  cause.  The  last  strokes  of  labor  re- 
quired  tocomplele  any  operation  are  doubly,  oDen 
lea  liaies  as  valaaUe  aa  thoae  used  in  the  previoos 
aiagas  of  it ;  and  yet  the*  are  Ihe  very  stocks 
oaa^hr  omitted  ;  Id  an  improvident  haste  to  '  get 
mm  the  crop,*  as  it  is  expressed.  Tbe  very 
eavses  which  generally  tempt  manageri  to  slight 
the  work — wet  weather  at^  graas,  for  example — 
M»  iboas  which  'OMMt  imperiooaly  demand  the 
itiilt  oliaenMW  of  the  ml*  I  have  laid  down. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  over-cropping  and 
bad  working  which  is  most  to  be  deprecated  ia  the 
necessity  they  create,  and  apology  they  ofier,  for 
permanenlly  injuring  the  soil  by  excessive  plough- 
ing, and  what  is  still  worse,  ploughing  in  improper 
seasons.  1  believe  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
in  the  upper  country  at  least,  double  the  quentiiy 
of  ploughing  is  done  in  cultivating  cotton,  than 
can  be  justiSed  by  -any  sound  theory.  Kvery 
ploughing  which  turns  up  fresh  soil  to  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  a  summer  sun  must  lend  to  exhaust 
its  fertility.  But  it  is  more  imporiaot  to  remark, 
thatflolbing  which  lolly  can  inflict  on.tbesoil, 
will  so  eeriainly  rediica  it  to  a  mere  caput 
morfutm,  aa  the  murderous  practice  of  ploughing 
it  in  wet  weather.  There  is  but  one  way  lor  a 
planter  lo  avoid  these  evils,  and  thmis  by  so  plani- 
ing  and  so  conducting  his  operationa  aa  lo  be 
habitually  ahead  with  hia  work. 


Oir  THK  PRIESKRTATIOir  OW  WOOD  LAND — 
THB  CULTIVATION  Or  THSLOCDST  TRBC,  ScC. 

PbrdM  Fsmisn'  ItagWsr. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  value  of  many  farms,  In  va- 
rious pans  ofour  country,  has  already  been  greatly 
impaired  by  Ihe  improvident  destruction  of  nearly 
all  the  timber  upon  them.  I  can  designate  a  num- 
ber of  farms  in  my  own  neighborho<Kl,  the  value 
of  which  would  be  enhanced  I'rom  one  to  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  by  an  abundant  and  convenient  supply 
of  limber  for  ordinary  farm  purposes.  Upon  some 
of  ibem,  otherwise  extremely  valuable,  there  is 
not  sufficient  limber  to  renew  the  decaying  fences, 
much  less  lo  supply  the  ceaseless  demands  of  the 
voracious  fire  places.  Ourancestors,  in  gratifying 
their  immediate  wants,  seem  to  have  acted  upon 
the  considerate  prioc>ple  of  ibe  enlightened  Bri- 
tish statesman  in  the  House  orComroons,  who,  in 
reply  lo  the  arguments  of  a  brother  member 
drawn  from  considerations  of  duty  to  posterity, 
indignantly  exclaimed,  '*  1> — o  posleriiy — what 
has  poatenly  ever  done  for  us  ?"  I  do  not  know, 
however,  that  IDS  ara  more  considerate  than  ova 
fathers.  To  sacrifice  the  future  for  the  present 
is  tbe  great  iofirmiiy  of  poor,  frail,  ahort-sighled 
man.  Insiead  or  improving  oar  old  fields,  we 
still  coniinae  almost  wantonly  to  destroy  large 
bodies  of  valuable  timber,  regardless  of  posterity, 
and  Ibigetiing  that  while  destruction  is  ihe  work 
of  a  day,  reparation  may  require  the  lapse  of  an 
age.  The  permanent  value  of  our  farms,  in  many 
cases,  would  unquestionably  be  enhanced  by  ihe 
preservation  of  our  forests.  Our  wood-lands  in 
old  seitled  neighborhoods,  and  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  and  villages,  are  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  valuable,  and  will  soon  be 
tbe  most  valuaUe  pohions  of  our  estates.  1  have 
known  the  wood  upon  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
town  io  (he  Valley  of  Virginia  sold  at  840  an  acre, 
double  Ihe  price  the  cleared  land  would  iiselfhare 
commanded.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  few 
plain  remarks  with  regard  to  the  preservaii<m  of 
limber  where  It  exists,  and  the  re-production  of  it 
where  it  has  been  destroyed,  may  not  be  without 
utility  to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sufficient  body  of  timber  fo 
Bupi^y  the  wants  of  every  farm  shouM  be  appro- 
pnaied  exelunvdy  to  that  parpoae.  Thti  land 
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ehould,  if  poMible,  be  fenced  in,  to  prevent  cetile 
from  broweini;  upon  and  destroying  the  youni^Bod 
growing  timber.  It  mishi,  liowever,  be  kept  as 
a  hog  raoge,  aod  would  be  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  cutting  timber  for  fuel,  grown  and  dead  trees, 
not  TBiuBble  for  other  purposes,  ought  invariably 
to  be  selected.  Young  timber  should  be  sacred 
from  the  woodman's  axe.  He  ought  never  (o  be 
permitted,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  :o  range 
the  woods  at  pleasure,  and  destroy  the  most  valu- 
able timber ;  young  hIckDriee  for  instance,  because 
they  make  the  best  fuel.  The  choppers  ought  to 
be  instrueied  to  trim  up  their  tree  tops  closely,  by 
neglecting  which,  an  iminense  quantity  of  wood 
is  lost  on  almost  every  farm-^to'out  iheir  stumps 
loir— to  spare  the  young  limber  a*  much  as  possi- 
ble, not  destroying  a  single  tree  uniweessarily. 

If  some  of  t  he  improved  siovcs  or  air  furnaces 
were  used  instead  of  fire-placee,  our  houses  would 
be  infinitely  mor^  comfortable,  while  an  immense 
expense  would  be  saved  in  the  destruction  of  tim- 
bpr,  and  in  cutting  and  hauling  wood.  On  many 
of  our  farms  a  team  and  two  or  three  hands  are 
employed  almost  eonatBnily  during  the  winter  in 
procuring  and  culling  wood. 

A  great  deal  bi'  timber  and  hard  woik  might  be 
Mved  by  a  more  judicious  system  of  enclosure,  by 
abolishing  all  unnecessary  cross  fbneee,  and  laying 
oQ'  our  farms  as  compactly  as  possible.  Worm 
fences,  those  pests  and  abominations,  ought  to  be 
tiniversally  proscribed,  and  sireight  post  and  rail 
fences  of  durable  malerials,  or  stone  fences,  cubsti- 
tuted  in  their  places.  In  cutting  timber  for  rails, 
buildings,  farming  utensils,  &c.,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected (hat  experience  and  snience  have  both  de- 
monstraied,  that  (tnier  ait  in  the  tummer  will 
Jar  outlet  Oiat  ctft,  according  io  th«  eimmon  prae- 
tin,  in  (A«  lotnfer.  The  lops  of  rail  timber  ought 
to  be  carefully  trimmed  up  for  fuel,  and  your  cook 
will  thank  you  for  a  few  wagon  loads  of  chips. 
'*  Gather  up  the  fragments  ihat  nothing  be  lost," 
is  a  divine  maxim,  no  where  more  applicable  than 
to  ibe  diversified  operations  of  the  farmer. 

Upon  larme  deficient  in  timber,  and  indeed  upon 
all  (arms  where  it  will  flourish,  I  would  most  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  culiivation  of  the  locust 
tree.  I  do  not  know  how  a  few  acres  can  be  more 
profitably  employed  on  most  larnu,  than  in  ^w- 
ing  this  invaluable  limber.  In  addition  to  your 
regular  plantation,  a  great  many  trees  can  be 
grown  along  permanent  fences,  public  roads,  on 
rocky  spots  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  scattered 
about  through  your  woods,  where  the  timber  has 
been  cui  down,  or  stands  too  thin.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  by  the  judicious  and  tasteful  disposition  of 
clumps  of  trees  in  particular  eiiuatione,  our  farms 
would  be  vastly  improved  in  beauty  as  well  as  in- 
creased in  value.  Exhausted  fletds  may  be  re- 
deemed from  sterility  and  converted  into  valuable 
pastures  by  planting  them  thickly  with  loeuat 
treet.  In  our  forest  fields  we  generally  find  a 
paieb  ofiweet  green-award  about  the  locust  treet. 
To  cover  your  fields  with  the  locust,  you  can  set 
out  the  trees  at  such  regular  distances  as  you  wish 
them  to  grow;  if  pretty  thick,  the  timber  will  be 
taller  ami  better  ;  or  you  can  plant,  say  30  or  40 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  by  cutting  off  their  roots  with 
a  sharp  coulter  plough  after  they  have  grown  a 
few  years,  your  ground  will  soon  be  covered  with 
ftlocuat  ihickeu   Wfaen  your  plaotatioa  is  once 


eMahlished,  you  are  sure  of  an  endless  succession 
oflocust  trees;  (or  every  ireeyou  cut  down  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  shoots  for  a  dozen  successors.  Bjr 
pursuing  this  plan,  you  can  enclose  your  farm  in  a 
lew  yeara  with  a  post  and  rail  fence  of  locust, 
which  will  last  Irom  seventy  to  one  hundred  years, 
to  say  noticing  of  Ihe  large  sums  you  might  pocket 
from  the  sales  of  limber.  What  an  immense  ex- 
pense you  would  thus  save  to  yourselQ  your  chil- 
dren, and  your  children's  children  ! 

Young  locust  trees  can  be  raised  In  abundance 
from  the  seed,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
can  easily  be  gathered  in  any  quantities  from  old 
trees ;  the  larger  and  more  vigoroua  the  better. 
The  eeed  most  be  scalded  in  hot  water  (o  poHen  its 
hard  envelope,  or  ft  will  not  vegetate  for  years. 
Plant  at  any  time  in  the  spring  thickly  in  drill*, 
say  two  feet  apart ;  keep  the  weeds  down  the  firet 
year  with  ihe  hoe  or  plough,  and  your  labor  is 
finished.  You  can  transplant  Ihe  second,  third, 
fourth,  or  fillli  year,  or  later  at  pleasure.  The  roola 
lefi  in  the  ground  in  digging  up  the  trees  will  se- 
cure you  a  permanent  locust  nursery.  In  planting 
out  yourtrees  leave  the  roots  pretty  long;  trim  the 
lops  off,  unless  the  tree  is  very  small ;  set  the  tree* 
firmly  in  ibe  ground,  as  deep  aa  they  grew  natu- 
rally, and  no  de^ptr,  and  leave  them  to  uiemaelve*. 
You  may  set  them  out  at  any  time  from  the  ftH 
of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  lo  the  bursting  of  the  bud 
in  spring.  Trim  ^our  trees  up  if  no't  planted 
closely,  and  they  will  have  taller  and  belter  stems. 
Keep  cattle  out  of  your  orchard  until  your  trees 
are  out  of  their  reach.  Follow  these  plain  direc- 
tions, which  1  have  tried  with  great  success  upon 
a  smell  scale,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  most  valuaMe  timlwri 
which  will  add  vastly  lo  the  value  of  your  farm. 

1  wiah  1  could  persuade  all  your  readers  to  pro- 
mote the  comlbrt  and  beauty  of  thehr  homes  by 
embellishing  their  farm-houses  wiih  omamenlal 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Plant  locust  trees,  if  nothing 
else.  I  intend,  however,  lo  omttment  my  yard,  as 
far  as  may  be  praciieable,  with  specimens  of  every 
tree  to  be  found  in  our  forests,  lo  be  procured  from 
time  to  time  as  my  convenience  will  permit.  The 
example  of  the  lata  Judge  Buel  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  deserves  the  imitation  of  us  all,  and  is 
full  of  encouragement.  "  Twenty  years  ago," 
says  be,  *'  at  lorty  yeara  of  age,  we  commenoed 
the  cultivation  of  what  was  termed  a  barren,  on- 
lameable  common,  not  an  acre  of  which  had  been 
cultivated,  and  on  which  a  tree  or  ahnib  had  nerer 
been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  We  have  now 
growing  io  our  court-yard,  comprising  about  half 
an  acre,  and  in  the  highway  in  front  of  it,  fifty 
species  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  many  of 
them  fbny  and  RRy  feet  high;  more  than  fifty 
species  of  ornamental  shrubs,  not  including  the 
rose,  besides  a  vast  number  of  herbaceous,  orna- 
mental, and  bulbous  and  flovraring  perennial 
plants — the  greaier  number  of  wbieh,  in  all  their 
variety  and  nue  of  foliage,  floweraand  fruit,  may 
be  embraced  id  a  single  view  from  the  piasxa. 
Most  of  our  fruits  have  been  raised  by  us  from  the 
seed,  or  propagated  by  grafting  ;  yet  we  can  now 
enumerate  more  than  two  hundred  kinds,  includ- 
ing varieties,  which  we  ere  in  the  habit  of  ga- 
thering annually  from  the  trees,  vines,  Sec,  of  our 
own  pTaoting." 

With  this  instrueiive  example  before  then-eyea, 
if  any  of  your  readefa  Mi  <Ma  sfHvig  to  plaftt  out 
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orchard!  of  apples,  pench,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
daoiaoD,  quince  trees,  &c.,  they  deserve  (o  be  de- 

S rived  ol'  Iruit  for  ihe  remainder  of  their  live*, 
'rom  about  a  dozen  trees  ol*  well-selecied  Iruit,  1 
bad  Isbt  year  the  greaiest  abundance  or  dellriouB 
apples  from  ihe  Isi  of  June  until  the  l^t  of  Janu- 
ary.  But  ray  Bheel  is  full.  Pi.oi'Gh-boy. 
JtodAridgtf  Fa.,  Feb.  lat,  1841. 


BOGS. 

From  tha  Kentuck]'  Farmer, 
ir  Kenlticky  may  be  said  to  be  ike  "  breeding 
state,"  in  reference  to  horses,  mulee  and  cattle, 
Ihe  distinction  may  perhaps  be  no  less  justly  claim- 
ed in  reference  to  ewine.  And  if  the  number  of 
varieties  from  which  selections  may  be  made,  in 
vieiv  of  making  new  crosses,  and  promoiitig  and 
perpeiuaiing  increased  improvementa.  be  deemed 
a  Ibrtunata  facility  Ibr  affecting  ihe  object,  it 
would  tetm  that  we  are  peculiarly  favored.  Of 
tbe  Dimes  of  differtiiii  varieties,  all  claimed  lo  be 
ol  **  improved  breed"  and  poesessing  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies, we  remember,  just  now,  the  following: 
B'-rkshirp,  (blactf  with  a  little  white ;)  white  fierk- 
shires ;  Woburn,  (sumeiimea  called  Bedford ;) 
Bedford,  (distinct  \'rom  the  Woburo ;)  Cliinese; 
Neapolitan;  Leicester,  Lnncaehire;  irish  gra- 
zier; Kue«ian  ;  ByRetd  :  Thin-rind;  ood  there 
may  be  oibera.  And  eacb  variety  has  its  sturdy 
advocatea ;  and  no  doubt  each  has  its  peculiar 
excellence.  But  out  on  such  a  wide  range,  how 
is  nn  inexperienced  breeder  lo  choose  intelligibly  7 
It  is  irue  we  have  ihe  awards  rendered  at  the  Tairs 
of  (he  ajrricultural  societies  ;  we  have  reports  ol 
^al  weights  attained  at  an  early  age  ;  we  have 
the  positive  assertions  of  A  and  B  that  this  and 
that  breed  are  (Ae  very  beet,  without  (he  least 
doubt;  end  we  have  the  "fashionable  taste" 
here  in  favor  of  certain  breeds,  as  well  as  in  refer- 
'•Dce  to  tbe  breed  and  color  of  eaiile.  But  after 
all,  ui<  Aaos  not  all  the  facta,  which  would  aaiis- 
faciprily  conduct  the  judgment  to  an  Inielligant 
dedsioo  and  choice.  In  saying  this,  however, 
we  do  not  meats  that  facts  are  wanting  to  prove 
tbe  ralue  of  the  various  breads.  They  do  exist,  but 
they  are  not  made  known.  Neither  do  we  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  advocates  ofihe  various  breeds. 
Nor,  for  ourselves,  can  we  permit  the  inference 
that,  on  this  important  subject,  we  have  no 
"opinion  of  our  own."  We  have  an  opinion, 
(mind,  reader,  we  say  an  opinion — )  but  like  cer- 
tain poliiicains,  we'll  keep  that  to  ourselves  till  it 
is  wanted.  It  would  be  idia  for  os  to  state  our 
'opinion  that  this  or  that  breed  is  (he  best,  when 
we  ahoutd  instantly  be  met  by  the  counter  asser- 
tion of  the  advocates  of  twenty  other  breeds 
whose  facts  misrht  prove  to  be  as  much  in  point 
as  our  own.  We  have  no  taste  for  engoginc  in  a 
controversy  in  which  we  confess  ourselves  defici- 
ent in  some  of  the  leading  facts  by  which  lU  me- 
rits should  be  decisively  determined. 

But  we  are  circuiiously  aiming  at  a  point  to 
which  we  meant  to  make  a  direcf  approach.  We 
«y  then,  the  facta  now  before  tbe  public,  in  refer- 
ence to  ihe  meriia  of  various  breeds  or  hogs,  are 
sot  decisively  satisfactory.  We  have  Ken  the 
report  of  no  experiment  by  which  the  mattw  has 
Men  iDdiapntably  aetUed :  and  hence  the  mime- 
Vox-lX.— 7-A 


I  rous  advocates  of  various  breeds.  The  reports 
of  great  weights  attained  at  early  age  and  of^  pre- 
miums given  to  individuiils  of  variotis  breeds,  are 
not  decisive  of  relative  euperiorily  ;  for  ive  know 
that  the  animals  have  been  kept,  pampered  in  a 
manner  impossible  to  be  adopiei^in  the  general 
economy  of  farm  management.  If  a  pig,  etufied 
daily  to  bloating,  with  every  description  of  nutri- 
tious food,  shall  out- weigh  another  at  a  given  time, 
it  does  not  conclusively  prove,  we  imagine,  that 
the  breed  of  which  he  is  an  individual  is  a  better 
one  for  farm-Block.  But,  at  the  same  time,  wo 
conlbss,  it  by  no  means  proves  it  a  worse.  Yet 
ttie  lest  is  not  a  liiir  one  ;  and  we  propose  a  new 
mode  of  settling  the  difficulty  Let  some  unpre- 
judiced fnniier  who  ia  not  engaged  in  the  "  pig 
business,"  take  any  adequ.ite  number,  say  twenty, 
fil'ry  or  a  hundred  pigs  of  each  of  several  of  the 
vaunted  breeds,  ol'  like  age,  and  give  them,  in  all 
respects,  precisely  the  treatment  and  keep  which 
are  commonly  bestowed  upon  ewine.  I(  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  custom  here,  to  put  slock 
hogs  in  pens  and  gorge  them.  We  can't  adopt, 
for  general  farm  economy,  the  system  of  manu- 
facturing pigs  tor  show.  We  must  raisd  pork  for 
profit ;  and  the  breed  most  profitably  under  ibe 
system  of  ?conomy  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  compel  farmers  generally  to  adopt  is, 
unquestionably,  the  beet  breed — the  aeserliouB  of 
pig  dealers  to  the  contrary  nolwiihslaiiding.  Let 
this  mode  of  keeping  be  adoptedj  and  the  result 
reported  lo  Ihe  public;  and  then  we  shall  know 
more  about  the  subject.  It  Is  out  of  the  question 
to  talk  of  betting  tipoti  one  or  ttVo  individuals, 
kept  in  a  most  extravagant  manner  that  will  cost 
more  than  the  pork  is  n-onh.  But  we  shall  be 
told  that  no  breeders  can  spare  a  sufHcient  number 
for  such  an  experiment— the  demand  for  pigs  is 
too  great  and  pressing  ;  and  besides  they  are  too 
valuable  to  be  slaughtered — they  must  be  kept 
tor  breeders.  iLisio  be  hoped  the  day  will  yet 
arrive,  when,  in  reference  lo  improved  cattle  as 
well  as  hogs,  some  of  the  vaunted  breeds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  making  beef 
and  pork.  We  shall  iben,  at  least,  have  soma 
atxurate  means  of  testing  relative  merits.  What 
we  have  said  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  unfavorabta 
light  towards  any  of  the  improved  breeds.  We 
confess  the  superiority  of  many  of  them,  from  the 
evidence  we  have  ;  but  we  want  more  conclusive 
evidence.  Let  thoBC,  therefore,  wlio  advocate 
this  or  that  breed,  ioin  in  the  porposrd  exoerimenr. 
Il'they  are  bo  confident  as  they  profess,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  even  if  they  should  be 
beaien,  their  own  inicrcet  retiuircs  them  fo  know 
it.  It  mny  to  some,  be  a  very  profitable  businesa 
to  mislead  (innocently)  oilicrs,  but  it  is  extreme 
folly  lo  deceive  (hemscKvs.  Every  intelligent 
friend  of  genuine  improvement  should  be  willing 
even  to  have  his  own  favorite  slock  beaten,  if 
done  fairlv  ;  and  he  onchi  to  rejoii-e  in  the  result. 
The  Bensible  breeder,  fldding  himself  beaten,  will 
with  equal  good  nature  ai  il  i^ound  judgment,  pro- 
cure Ihe  beit'>r  and  put  away  his  own.  After 
Eclipse  beat  Henry,  Mr.  Johnson  wisely  bought 
the  former. 

We  published  (in  vol.  3.  p.  142)  nn  experiment 
of  Bern.  Gray,  esq.  of  Woodford,  with  tbe  half 
blood  Thin-rind.  He  treated  them  in  all  respeeti 
as  ordinary  atoek  and  reported  the  result  to  tho 
pablie.  It  was  a  highly  satisfactory  one,  and 
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epoke  well  for  this  breed,  so  much  ridiculeJ  nnd 
derided  by  (he  breeders  of  other  warieiicB.  "We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  other  breeds  would  not 
tain  out  aa  well  or  better ;  but  the  Mine  kind  of 
proof  hue  Dot  lieeii  fumisbed. 

We  presunnt  now,  if  there  is  no  herd  of  tho- 
rough bred  pwine  to  report  upon,  that  at  leaor 
numbers  of  part  bloods  have  been  f>laDghiered 
this  fall.  Let  us  hear  from  them.  Come  now, 
ye  advocates  of  Berkshites  and  Wobiims  and 
other  breeds — report  your  ordinary  keep  wiih  your 
vaunted  breeds,  and  give  us  your  arguments  in 
avoirdupois.  Show  usa  lotorholi  blooHmhat,  kept 
in  the  manner  of  Al  r.  Gray's  despised  Thin-rind — 
ihat  iB,  in  the  ordinal^  manner  of  raisinft  stock 
hogt — will  make  room  net  pork.  Now  we  doubt 
not,  some  of  the  "  eminent  breeders"  will  think 
we  talk  very  like  a  fool,  in  neking  ihem  to  show 
facts  relating  to  their  stock,  neainst  thoge  re- 
ferring to  such  an  unfasbioruAle  beed  ns  the  Thin 
rind  ;  and  some  of  them  will  even  affect  to  he  a 
little  angry  with  us.  But  we  can  tell  them  an 
old  proverb,  that  he  who  loses  hia  temper  lopen 
bis  argumettl.  So  they  need  not  be  offended  with 
us ;  we  mean  no  harm  to  any  of  them,  but  good 
to  all ;  and  if  any  grow  ill  tempered,  we  chall 
<Hily  taugb  at  them.  Undoubtedly  many  part 
bloods  have  been  sinughiered  this  fall— lei^s  have 
thtir  keep  and  weights.  T.  B.  S. 


prom  the  Eentnekj'  Fsnner. 
HBASnRIHG  CORN  IN  BVZJC, 

JSgual  bulk»  of  com  tn  Ms  ear.  grown  on  diffe- 
rem  soils  yield  different  produda  of  ahilUd  grain. 

The  following  communication  is  made  public 
because  it  preBenis  coneiJeraiions  of  some  interest 
•o  the  farming  community.  Although  it  is  be- 
lieved by  matiy  intelligent  farmers  that  a  bulk  of 
com  in  the  ear  yields  more  than  half  its  measure 
in  ehelled  grain,  the  general  practiee  adopts  the 
standard  used  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina ; 
that  is,  ft  bushel  of  ears  shells  out  half  a  hnshet  of 
grain.  The  idea  that  equal  bulks  of  corn  in  the 
ear,  grown  on  different  soils,  yield  different  pro- 
ducts of  shelled  grain,  is  new  to  ns.  We  were 
aware  that  corn  grown  on  uplands,  is  heavier 
than  that  grown  in  bottoms ;  and  we  believe  that 
grain  grown  in  high  latitudes  is  harder  and  hea- 
Tier  than  the  product  of  warmer  dimes.  There 
is  also  a  difference  of  product  in  shelled  corn  from 
equal  bulks  of  ears,  owing  to  the  relative  sizR  of 
the  ears— the  smaller  ear  yielding  more  shelled 
grain. 

Asfothe  infloenre  of  various  soils  in  deepen- 
ing the  grains  on  the  rob  and  enlarging  the  di- 
ameter of  the  coh,  have  no  mformation. 
These  subjects  onsht,  hnwever,  to  be  itivestiifnied. 
We  are  generally  too  deficient  in  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  which  concern  many  branches 
of  rural  ecotiomics.  Experiments  should  be  in- 
stituted and  reported. 

Mr.  RufTin  no  doubt  could  furnish  intRresting 
Acts,  through  his  invaluable  Farmers'  Reffister, 
on  the  subject  indicated,  as  he  has  already  done 
OD  ao  many  othen  of  deep  imponanee. 

T.  B.  S. 


Llangollen,  Ntm.  13,  1S40. 

To  T.  B.  Sieven»<m,  esq.— Dear  Sir  :—\n  the 
"Kentucky  Farmer"  of  7ih  insi.  there  if>  puhHeh- 
ed  a  rule  for  measuring  bulks  of  com  by  Mr. 
Murray,  esq.  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  very  simple 
and  of  easy  application. 

Bijtatthouffh  in  Vlrsinin  and  S.  Carolina  the 
apBumpiion  that  it  takes  two  bushels  of  com  in 
the  ears  to  make  one  of  shelled  corn,  is  ndmiUed 
and  acted  on  in  their  measurement,  Aere.  in  Ken- 
tucky, ihat  assumption  ts  not  admitted.  The 
proportion  of  sh^'lled  corn  is  certainly  greater  than 
one  half  of  the  hulk  of  ears.  What  is  the  pro- 
portion here?  I  mean  that  (if  any)  which  iaes. 
inhlished  by  common  consent  ol  the  people.  Is 
there  any  1  If  there  is  not,  there  should  he ;  be- 
cause sales  of  corn  in  the  ear  are  very  common, 
and  there  should  be  an  nrilbrm  mode  of  ndjtistini; 
the  proportion.  In  different  neiffbhorhoods  I 
have  heard  that  different  practices  in  this  matter 
prevail.  It  is  however,  true,  that  any  fixed  propor- 
tion falthoueh  such  is  necessary)  can  only  be  an 
aprroximntion  to  the  truth,  an  the  different  va- 
rieties o(^  orn  shell  out  very  different  proportions 
of  grain.  The  Baden,  for  instance,  in  this  country, 
shells  out  eleven  qnarts  t»  the  half  hushel  of  ears, 
equal  to  eleven-sixteenths  of  the  bulk  of  com; 
while  some  varieties  shell  out  only  nine-six- 
teenths of  grain  here  In  Kentuckv.  If  in  Tir- 
gtnia  and  South  Carolina  the  same  varieties 
should  only  shell  out  eiffht  sixieenths  or  one-half 
that  here  shell  out  eleven-sixteenths  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  the  diffprence?  Certainly  not 
difference  in  fertility  of  the  soil  alone;  for  some 
lands  on  the  Dragon  swamn,  Matapony,  Chicka- 
hominy,  &c.,  in  Virsinia,  are  as  rich  as  our  best 
lands  here,  and  will  produce  as  erea'  a  bulk  of 
unahelleH  com  to  the  acre.  Those  rich  lands  in 
lower  Virffinia  are  diflVrenily  roneiitated  from 
ours.  Here,  we  have  more  nlumine  and  lime; 
there,  more  sand  and  as  much  veirelable  matter. 
Is  there  in  day  and  lime,  a  tendency  to  produce 
ffreater  depth  of  irrains  in  Indinn  com,  nnd  in 
sand  to  increase  the  cob  or  hnsk,  on  which  the 
ffrnirn  grow  7  Do  the  marled  lands  of  lower 
Virginia  produce  n  greati^r  proportion  of  shelled 
com  than  sandy  lands,  which,  unmaried,  produce 
an  equal  hulk  of  eaiwl  Do  the  clayey  lands  in 
Vinrinin  shell  out  more  than  the  sandy  lands  pro- 
ducing the  aame  btilk  of  earn?  If  an,  obvious 
means  of  incrensinir  the  product  are  indicated. 

Vou  correspond,  I  hel-eve,  with  Mr.  Ruffin. 
Hp,  I  presume,  throuffh  his  ngrieuIluraJ  fKends, 
could  obtain  information  on  these  points. 

j1  bushel  mtawre  is  rather  too  small  for  our 
Kentucky  crops  of  pom,  especially  in  such  years 
as  this  when  our  Baden  com  is  yreldintr  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  barrels  to  the  acre.  This  variety, 
noiwifhstandinff  its  great  yield,  is  unpopular  on 
several  occoun's.  The  ears,  being  not  large, 
there  jg  more  shucking;  and  this  operation  is 
harder  to  perform  than  in  the  ordinary  varieties, 
as  the  shucks  adhere  whh  greater  tenacity  to  the 
coh;  and  then  it  takea  so  many  ears  to  make  a 
barrel  or  to  feed  a  horse.  This  last  oh|eeiion  will 
soon  be  obviated  by  the  soil  and  climate  ol  Ken- 
tucky. The  ears  are  getting  larger  in  every  suc- 
cessive crop. 

!f  we  were  to  assume  half  the  bulk  of  com  to  be 
the  quantity  of  shelled  com,  as  they  do  in  Virginia, 
the  following  mie  for  the  mejisurement  is,  an  ap- 
proximaiiDD  iofflcienily  near  for  imwUcbI  poiposas. 
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Find  the  cubic  conlenis  of  ihe  bulk  ofearain 
feet.  Mulliply  them  by  8  and  cut  otf  the  two 
ritfhi  hand  fijrur«>B  and  you  have  the  barrel*  of 
abetled  com.    Ttiua : 

13  Ions. 

11  vide. 

132 

6  deep. 

792  cubic  feet. 
8 

69,88  equal  63  boiheU  of  vhelled  corn. 
YourSj  very  truly, 

Joair  Lbwib. 

pVe  T^iet  that  ihe  calla  k  eourieouBly  made 
above  open  oar  informatiou  must  be  unavailing. 
We  only  kiiow  from  former  obaervations  and 
trials,  (made  more  by  accident  iban  design,  and 
Dot  worthy  to  be  oamed  aa  experimeots,)  that'the 
proportioa  of  grain  to  a  barret  meaiore  or  ears, 
eveo  of  tbe  aame  kiod  of  com,  wa*  variable,  and 
onen  fell  below  half  Ihe  meamire  of  ears.  It 
■eema  reasonable  that  corn  produced  in  great  per- 
Jeetlon.  or  on  the  best  soils  and  with  the  best  eea- 
■ons,  should  have  more  grain  in  proportion  to  ihe 
cob,  than  under  reverse  cireumsianees.  Wp  shatl 
tw  ir'ad  to  ohiAin  farts  and  opinions  on  this  sub- 
JkI  frum  any  of  our  better  iaformed  readers. — Ed. 
Fabkmi*  Kkqutbb. 


▼ABtrrr  avd  bxtbst  or  tbgbtabub  mfe. 


Dr.  KogetM  BrMnwater  Tivittoa  en  Animal  and 
V«feuU«  l>hralol<«r. 

If  wn  r<>view  every  reiriiin  of  ihe  Rlohe,  froro 
the  srorchins  innJs  of  ihe  equator  to  the  icv 
reaiiiw  of  ihe  pol^,  or  from  ihe  lof)v  mounlain 
atiRHntis  to  ihft  dnric  ahysses  of  the  deep  ;  \f  we 
peneiraie  into  the  shades  of  the  Toresi,  or  into  the 
eaverm  and  srerel  rrr^Mes  of  (he  earth ;  niy,  if 
wa  take  up  the  minuiest  iwriMn  of  siajinant  wa- 
ter, we  aiiil  meat  with  life  in  some  new  and  unex- 
pected form,  yet  ever  ndnpied  to  the  eirciirosiait- 
cea  of  iis  situation.  The  vej^iaUe  world  is  no 
less  praliSe  ill  wonders  than  the  animal.  Here 
■bo,  we  are  lost  in  Rdmrration  at  the  never-endini; 
variety  of  forms  succeooivelv  ftisptayed  to  view  in 
the  innoroerahle  species  which  compose  this  kini;- 
domof  nature,  and  ai  (he  enersy  of  that  vesretn- 
tive  power  whirh,  amidst  such  irreat  difTerenres  of 
■ittiation.  sustains  the  modified  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual i^ant,  and  which  continues  its  species  In 
endlesa  perpetuity.  It  is  well  known  iha(,  in  all 
places  whare  ve]reta(ion  has  been  established,  the 
frerms  are  so  iniermincMd  with  the  soil,  that 
whenever  the  eanh  is  turned  up,  even  from  cnnet- 
derahle  depitis,  and  ejiporad  lo  (he  air,  planiB 
are  soon  observed  to  spring,  asiflheyhad  been 
teccDily  sown,  'n  consequence  of  the  fferminaiion 
efaeedB  which  bad  remained  latent  and  inactive 
daring  ttw  kipse  of  (Mrhape  many  ecnturiea. 
AnMd  by  ooral  raeft,  wUeb  bava  riaan 


above  the  level  of  the  sea,  become,  in  a  short 
time,  covered  with  verdure.  From  ihe  materials, 
of  the  most  sterile  rock,  and  even  from  the  yet 
recent  cinders  and  lava  of  the  volcano,  nature 
prepares  the  way  for  vegetable  existence.  The 
slightest  crevice  or  inequality  is  suffif-ieut  to  arrest 
the  invisible  germs  that  are  always  floating  in  tbe 
air,  and  atlbrds  the  meana  of  susieoance  to  dimi- 
nutive races  of  lichens  and  mosses.  These  soon 
overspread  the  surface,  and  are  lollowed,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  by  successive  tribes  of 
planiB  of  gradually  increasinio:  size  and  strength  ; 
till  at  length  the  island,  or  oihtr  favored  spot,  is 
converted  into  a  natural  and  luxuriant  garden,  of 
which  the  productions,  rieing  from  grasses  to 
shrubs  and  trees,  present  all  the  varieties  of  the 
fertile  meadow,  the  tangled  thicket,  aod  the 
widely-spreading  forest.  Even  in  the  desert 
plains  of  the  turrid  zone,  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
is  often  refreshed  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  hardy 
plants,  which  find  sufHcient  materials  fbr. their 
growth  in  these  arid  regions  ;  and  In  the  realms  of 
perpetual  snow  which  surround  the  poles,  the 
navigator  is  occasionally  startled  at  tbe  prospect 
of  fields  of  a  scarlet  hue,  the  result  of  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  microscopic  vegetation. 


FKnu  tbs  AsMrtesn  Psnaw. 
ADDnBsa, 


Delivered  befbre  tbe  Queen  Anne's  County  Agiieulto- 
ral  Society,  at  its  sDnual  meeUng,  in  July  last,  by 
Wh.  CAaMICUAEL,  Es4. 

At  our  last  meeting  I  was  requested  to  deliver 
an  address,  and  I  propose  to  submit  some  subjects, 
which  I  deem  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

The  otiject  of  this  association  is  to  advance  ag- 
riculture and  to  improve  our  lands.  To  that  eud 
it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  original  fer- 
tility of  our  Koi),  but  on  this  subject  we  have  but 
little  inrormation.  Tbe  first  settlers  were  too  much 
occupied  by  their  immediate  wants  and  personal 
comiort  to  leave  memorials  of  Ihe  quality  of  tho 
soil  in  iis  early  occupation ;  and  tradition  upon 
this,  as  upon  all  other  eubjects,  is  very  uncertain. 
Some  reasonable  deductions  may  be  made  from  ita 
products,  of  which,  information  may  be  derived 
llvm  the  legislation  of  the  state,  and  ihe  records 
of  our  county  police.  We  learn  from  these,  that 
the  first  crop  cultivated  aa  an  object  of  merchan- 
dise, was  lobacTA,  (equally,  pernicious  (o  the  soil, 
and  to  (he  human  conaiiiution,)  which  continued 
the  staple  crop  till  tbe  revolutionary  war ;  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  yeurs.  The  grain 
growu  in  our  infant  settlements  was  for  domestic 
consumption.  Fresh  lands  grow  the  finest  tobac- 
co, and  they  were  gradually  cleared  with  a  view 
to  this  crop,  and  cultivated  till  they  were  incapabte 
of  profitable  produclion.  New  clearings  were  then 
made  for  this  object,  and  there  are  perhaps  but  few 
of  our  arable  lands  which  have  not  undergone  this 
scourgingcultivaiion.  Wbennone  remained  to  be 
cleared,  the  planiers,  of  necessity,  resoried  to  Ihe 
lands  pieviously  exhausted,  to  which  they  applied 
the  manure  collected  on  the  liirm.  As  populaliun 
increased  and  trade  expanded,  bread-slufl'a  came 
into  demand,  and  lands  which  would  no  longer 
produce  tobacco,  were  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  grain  ooder  the  three- field  ■yatem;  under  whieb 
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rotation  of  crops,  one  field  wna  in  wheal,  another  in 
Indian  corn,  and  the  third  a  common  pasiure  lor 
horaes,  caiiie,  ahfpp  and  hogs,  till  ploughed  for 
the  next  crop.  Some  more  provident  larmere, 
after  the  wheat  was  gathered  and  eecured,  re- 
moved Iheir  stock  to  ihe  etuhhle  field,  that  the 
lands  intended  nexr  year  for  corn,  fihould  have  the 
benefit  of  a  growth  of  graFB  in  the  lull  ;  but  ge- 
nerally, when  the  fieUU  had  net  a  crop  of  crain, 
the  inclosures  were  neglected,  nnd  the  eioclf  roamed 
at  large.  Old  habita  and  the  facility  ol' the  sys- 
tem, have  induced  many  to  continue  this  courie  of 
husbandry,  and  tliey  are  but  litlle  incommoded  by 
grass  in  tlieir  cuiiivaiion,  or  burdened  with  gath- 
ering heavy  crops  of  grain.  In  early  life  1  beard 
n  Carmer  eay,  (hat  n  good  growth  of  grass,  on  a 
field  anterior  to  cultivation,  was  as  beneficial  as  a 
light  dresstng  of  manure.  I  did  not  then,  but  now 
underataod  the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  Pu- 
trescent manures  impart  immediate  fertility,  but 
its  durable  eflecto,  1  apprehend,  result  from  the 
production  of  graep.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
the  greatest  advantage  from  this  manure  was  to 

filough  it  down  ns  soon  as  ^pre^d ;  now  it  is  be- 
icved  belter  to  keep  it  near  the  surlace.  If  this 
opinion  be  correct,  it  must  result  Irom  the  combi- 
Dation  whhthe  atmosphere.  Putrescent  manures 
act  well  on  a  sandy  soil,  but  are  lost  alter  two  or 
thrae  grain  crops.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  ibey 
sink.  In  a  stiff  clay  they  are  more  lawing,  but 
Iheir  more  permanent  effect  is  on  a  friable  soil, 
which  1  have  atlritiuted  to  the  Guperior  production 
of  indigenous  or  artificial  gniesee.  1  have  some 
Bliff  white  oak  land,  ihouirli  |i)r  the  most  pan  the 
soil  of  my  farm  is  Iriable,  and^my  experience  is 
that  putrescent  manures  are  more  lasting  on  ihe 
latter.  If  this  theory  be  true,  that  throuuh  the 
agency  of  grasses  the  eoil  derives  permanent  im- 
provement, it  is  a  matter  of  deep  intereGt  lo  farm- 
'ers  who  hold  Btifi'orBiiiuly  tanda  to  seek  ihe  means 
of  their  production.  Kxperierce  I  deem  the  beet 
instruction.  Some  of  Mr.  IloHydny's  lands  in 
Talbot,  are  the  etiffest  clay  I  liave  ever  seen. 
Formerly  after  the  wheal  crop,  June  grass  suc- 
ceeded, but  since  his  application  of  marl,  with 
which  his  estate  abounds,  I  have  seen  his  fields 
covered  with  white  clover.  Two  years  ago  in  an 
excursion  I  made  lo  the  north,  I  learnt  Irom  a 
source  in  vth\ch  I  had  confidence,  tliat  iha  newly 
cleared  (nnds  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  which  are 
tandy  in  the  extreme,  after  being  dressed  with 
marl,  produce  white  clover.  In  some  ngriculluml 
paper  which  I  have  lately  read,  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Bel- 
gium were  once  blowinir  sand^,  which  have  t>een 
reclaimed  by  the  application  of  lime  with  other 
manorer.  On  some  of  my  wood-lands,  where  the 
•oil  is  light  and  poor  I  have  sir^wed  marl,  and  find 
they  prmluce  white  clover,  and  1  am  now  clearing 
B  part  oTihero  of  underwood  for  a  sheep  range.  I 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  lands  of  this 
eoaniy^and  believe  there  are  but  few  which  could 
not  be  brought  lo  a  state  of  fertility  with  profit  by 
our  own  intemHl  resourcep.  Murl  has  been  die- 
covered  in  many  districts,  and  1  entertain  no  doubt 
that  a  diligent  search  would  disclose  much  more. 
Upon  our  rivers  and  creeks  marsh  mud  has  been 
utnd  with  great  efleci,  and  I  have  underslood  livm 
fresh  branches,  it  haa  been  found  ol'  great  uiiliiy. 
Marl  is  j[eiierally  (baod  in  our  low  grounds;  raia- 
big  nd  carryif^  it  oat  i«  aiiaoded  with  no  ■mall 


expense,  but  its  value  its  great.   JMr.  Kuffin  holds 
it  lo  be  indesiruclible,  and  if  putrescent  manures 
or  vegeiable  matter  which  is  necessary  toils  be- 
neficial action  be  exhausted  by  hard  anacooiinued 
cultivation,  that  the  marl  eominues  in  the  soil  and 
may  be  brought  into  action  by  application  of'  pu- 
trescent manures,  or  the  eradunl  accretion  of  vege- 
table matter.   The  soil  of  the  £lk-horn  Paradise 
in  Kentucky  is  supposed  to  be  inferior  (o  none  in 
the  United  Siatep.    It  is  there  thn  finest  hemp  is 
grown  nnd  the  finest  pastures  abound,  nnd  where 
Durham  cows  pell  at  from  S500  to  $1,000.  The 
land  is  highly  calcareous,  and  I  have  lately  seen  it 
elated  that  if  it  be  exhausted  by  continued  and  se- 
vere culiivation,  and  Buffered  to  rest,  it  soon  recov. 
era  by  ttia  accretion  of  vegetable  matter.    In  proof 
of  the  durability  of  marl,  I  will  state  a  fad  wiihin 
my  own  knowledge.   Mr.  Edward  DeCourcy  of 
this  county,  late  in  life  discovered  a  marl  bank  on 
his  estate,  which  he  determined  to  work.  He 
drew  out  a  few  toads,  but  fulling  into  bad  health, 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.   This  was  twenty 
years  ago ;  the  spot  is  near  the  road  leading  to 
Ihe  family  mansion,  and  ihs  effect  i-4  unimpaired 
by  lime,  and  manifesis  itself  on  every  crop.  Marl 
is  ffeneraily  estimated  in  value  by  the  quanfity  ot* 
shell  it  contains.  This  ia  not  invariably  a  irue 
test.   When  Professor  Ducaiel  passed  ihrough 
this  county,  on  his  geological  survey,  I  had  two 
mart  pits  open,  one  blue  and  other  yellow  ;  he  pro- 
nounced the  yellow  the  best,  as  it  contained  the 
largest  (Quantity  ofEhell;  I  found  upon  using  both, 
the  greatest  product  from  the  blue  ;  this  I  conimu- 
nicaled  by  a  paper  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  and 
my  opinion  has  been  supported  by  the  Hon.  Dixon 
t1.  Lewis,  ol  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  gen- 
tleman of  disiiciruiehed  wonh  and  tnlen's.  He 
stales  lhat  ihe  effect  of  blue  marl  on  a  cotton  crop 
in  Alabama,  was  greater  ihati  stable  mnnurp. 
Mr.  Riifiin  supposes  that  the  color  arises  front  a 
combmaiion  of  vegetable  matter.   II  he  be  right, 
it  is  a  fortunate  combination,  as  it  will  relieve  ih« 
necessity  of  applying  putrescent  manures  wilh 
mart,  to  a  soil  where  there  is  no  vegetable  matter. 
I  cannot  paf«  Mr.  Ruffin  by  without  a  just  tr iboie. 
If  Dean  Swift's  apothegm  t>e  true,  '*lhat  he  who 
causes  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  irrsFs,  lo 
mrow  where  but  one  grew  ttpfore,  would  deserve 
better  of  mankind,  and  do  mora  essential  servica 
lo  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  poliiiriaiui 
taken  logether,"  then  the  claims  of  our  poliiiciana 
must  wither  and  fade.   Dean  Swifl  lived  not  in 
the  days  of  oor  'Washington,  Henry,  and  Jay, 
men  illustrious  for  their  viriues,  and  disiingnished 
for  Iheir  devotion  and  services  to  their  country,  at 
n  period  when  patriotism  was  attended  with  peril. 
It  is  no  uncommon  error  to  form  opinions  from  oar 
immediate  circle  of  observation.    Dean  Swift  had 
been  much  about  Ihe  British  court,  he  had  wit* 
nessed  the  daring  and  recklen  ambition  of  the 
Duka  of  Mariborough,  the  heartless  blaiodish- 
menis  of  the  wily  and  nceompiished  8t.  John,  and 
Ihe  dark  and  gfoomy  jealousy  ofihe  JSarl  ol' Ox- 
ford.  Tiie  intrigues  of  ihe  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, the  more  subtle  enifkes  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
were  not  calculnled  to  inspire  respect  for  female 
politicians.    Without  drawing  compansona  be- 
tween men  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  in  my 
opinion,  in  agricultural  science,  Mr.  Ruffin  stands 
anrivalted  in  our  eeantiy.  Hia  '  fisaay  on  Calcare- 
ona  Manwea*  wiH  leniaina  alaodaid  waritj  and  hii 
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wriMniia  in  thfi  Farmers'  Rpiiiiicr,  are  markeJ 
with  voimd  venae  and  judicious  observation. 

Mr.  John  S.  Skinner  hna  again  become  the  Edi- 
tor or  the  Americnn  Farmer.  1  have  luken  ii 
(or  the  last  year,  and  Hnd  it  to  contain  many  valu- 
able papera  on  n^ricuhure,  horticuliure  and  stock, 
and  perhapa  on  the  produclitm  or«i!k,  aeaaoned 
inth  a  little  cookery.  I  think  it  clatma  ihe  patron- 
9efi  of  ftrmem,  planiera,  i^raziera,  and  prntlemen 
of  the  turl*.  The  aee  or  iprculntive  philoeophy 
baapaned  by.  The  subile  theories orHume  and 
the  dark  oracles  of  Bolin;7brokfl  nnd  Shartabury 
are  but  little  known  lo  the  present  cenerntion  ;  Ihe 
perilous  principles  oI'Voltnire,  Helvetiua  and  Con- 
dorcet,  were  fully  tested  by  Frenchmen  in  their  ler* 
rifie  revolution.  They  convened  civilized  men  into 
bonJfsor savages  thirstinj;  Ibreach  oiher^s  Mood. 
Science  baa  nonr  taken  a  new  and  a  better  direc- 
tion. Praeiical  philosophy  has  become  the  riding 
spirit.  As;ricuituro  is  now  esteemeil  among  the 
liberal  arta,  and  men  of  a  high  order  or  talents 
bave  enlisted  In  her  eervire,  of  whom  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  the  Count 
Cbaptal  are  among  the  most  disiinguinhed.  I 
have  sometimeD  thought  it  etranflre  ihat  intelliirent 
nen,  who  on  other  subjects  seek  information  from 
books  and  {>apers,  on  agriculture  are  satiEfied  with 
their  own  and  their  neighhorhood  experience. 
Our  country,  in  common  wilh  the  Eastern  Shore, 
has  suflered  by  the  emigration  ofour  citizens,  and 
Ihe  iraneportation  of  the  black  popalaiion;  we 
have  not  now  soSkient  labor  for  the  cultivation  of 
ear  lands.  Some  years  n^o  the  tide  of  adventure 
set  to  the  south-west,  and  many  were  swept  Into 
the  vortex.  But  lew  succeeded,  and  some  retumetl 
wilh  ruiued  fortunes  and  broken  constitutions,  and 
had  cause  to  deplore  that  they  had  abandoned  the 
home  of  their  fathers  in  pursuit  of  sudden  weahh'. 
That  large  fortunes  have  been  acquired  in  the 
new  states  by  forlunate  speculation,  I  readily  ad - 
nil ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  I  think  an 
exhaosted  farm  migbi  he  purchased  and  improved 
to  more  profit  than  a  new  settlement  made  in  the 
new  states.  Our  domestic  sources  of  improve- 
ment are  abundant,  and  our  facilities  for  market 
rarely  surpaMed.  Our  soil. is  equally  adapted  to 
wheat  and  Indian  com;  all  vcgetablea  and  fruitn 
(with  the  exception  of  thopft  of  the  tropics) 
which  grow  in  all  parte  ofthe  United  Staler  flour- 
ish here.  Apples,  pears,  peaches  and  melons  at- 
tain their  bighest  perieciion,  and  the  Irish  and 
sweet  potato  6nd  a  genial  soil.  Navigable  rivers 
and  navigable  creeks  run  into  every  district ;  we 
stand  in  no  need  of  turnpikes,  canals  or  rail-mads, 
which  are  eeriotis  drawbacks  to  agriculture.  That 
oor  impoveriahcd  landa  can  be  rapidly  improved 
ws  have  abufMlant  proof.  The  farm  of  Dr.  Tur- 
p'n,  which  ad)oins  this  town,  when  purchased  hv 
the  late  Mr.  Turpin  was  greatly  cxhaustetl.  By 
his  prudence  and  good  judgment  it  soon  became 
valuable,  nnd  I  am  pleased  to  see  it  continue  to 
improve  in  the  hnods  of  his  son.  I  have  lands 
which  I  had  ceased  to  cultivate,  deeming  the  prafils 
aot  equal  lo  the  expenses,  which  by  a  dressing  of 
nari  nod  a  cn^  of  clover  are  now  in  a  state  of 
yre6tafale  prodoetkin ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  make 
■n  exiravvgant  csiimale  when  I  say  that  a  Ihrm 
where  an  acceasible  bank  ol'  blue  marl  is  disco- 
varvd  baa  added  to  Ua.  value  fifty  per  cent. 

Tha  de*astaiiB4t  wara  prosecuted  by  the  pow- 
CM  af  Borape,  Ibr  num  than  Ihirty  yeara  ereaied 
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heavy  demands  for  our  bread-sliilTD,  and  during 
ihul  period  wheat  r^ingcd  from  150  lo  200  rents 
per  bufhef.  Since  ihe  cetiertil  peace  there  has 
been  a  creat  decline  in  ihe  price  and  a  diminution 
in  Ihe  products  ;  for  the  latter,  a  variety  of  causes 
has  been  ap8't>rnp(|,  some  have  supposed  the  cool- 
ing of  the  fires  in  the  centre  of  ihe  earth  ;  other* 
that  there  is  an  occult  naiivA  element  in  the  soil 
necessary  lo  its  production  which  wears  out  by 
cultivation,  which  no  means  can  restore.  I  have 
supposed  the  liiilure  ia  lo  be  found  in  more  obvious 
cRuce — the  progressive  impoverishment  of  our 
tiuil,  the  inauspicious  eeasooB,  and  the  Hessian  tly. 
Thi«  pernicious  insect  was  unknown  to  our  coun- 
try till  about  Ibrty  years  ago.  It  appeared  first  to 
the  north,  and  some  supposed  it  was  brought  over 
by  the  Germans,  (in  their  provender)  who  our  old 
enemy  George  the  3rd  celled  to  his  aid  to  enforce 
his  royai  authority.  This  seema  to  be  an  error, 
as  there  is  no  such  insect  known  in  Germany. 
Perhaps,  like  many  other  insects,  it  le  native  lo 
the  country,  and,  like  the  tobacco  worm  and  cotton 
fly,  multiplies  as  cultivation  advances.  It  seems 
to  be  a  permanent  evil  fastened  upon  us,  and  we 
can  only  hope  to  lessen  iis  mischiefs.  Since  I 
have  been  absolved  from  the  weighty  matters  of 
the  law,  I  have  sought  for  information  upon  the 
habits  and  operations  of  this  insect,  to  which  ( 
now  add  my  own  observation  and  reflection.  It 
seema  agreed  that  there  are  regular  flights  of  Ihe 
Ilet^sian,  fly  in  the  fall  andSppriog,  dependent,  as  to 
time,  upon  the  state  ofthe  weather.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  natural  hietory  of  the  winged  insects, 
that  they  tay  their  eggs  upon  Ihe  leaves  of  tree* 
or  plants,  nnd  I  have  supposed  lhal  the  fleseinn 
Hy,  lays  upon  the  blade  ol  the  wheat,  and  after  the 
egg  is  hatched  the  maggot  by  instinct  seeks  the 
folds  ofthe  wheat  where  it  is  (bund.  Animals 
and  birds  seek  places  of  safety  for  their  younir,  and 
the  ties  of  nature  are  not  dissolved  till  they  c-tm 
take  rnre  of  themselves ;  but  it  would  be  placing 
the  Hesfian  fly  ia  point  of  sagacity  before  other 
insects  of  ihc  same  class,  to  suppose  it  sought  the 
folds  of  wheat  as  a  sale  deposit  for  its  eggs.  My 
theory  is,  and  1  shall  refer  to  some  facts  lo  support 
it,  that  if  the  egg  is  hatched  on  ihe  blade  of  the 
wheat  in  its  young  and  tender  state,  that  its  soil 
and  smooth  surface  enables  it  to  malfe  its  way 
and  penetrate  the  folds  of  ihe  wheat;  but  if  the 
blade  has  some  growih  it  becomes  comparatively 
rough,  and  ihe  maggot  finds  Ihe  obstruction  too 
great  for  its  strength  and  perishes.  It  rarely  hap. 
I  ens  that  wheat  sown  aller  the  weqjher  becomes 
cool  is  injured  by  the  fall  fly.  Cool  weather  para- 
lizes  stronger  insects,  as  bouse  and  wood  flies  and 
musquiioes.  If  wheat  be  sown  in  Ihe  fall  soon 
after  the  fly  is  disarmed  by  the  weather,  in  well 
improved  lands,  it  will  take  good  root  by  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  it  will  get  such  a  growth  thai  it 
will  resist  the  fly  afier  it  ia  hatched,  unles«  ihere  b«i 
a  very  early  burst  of  warm  weather.  You  may 
esteem  my  views  visionary,  I  do  not  advance  them 
with  great  conGdence,  but  Ihev  are  not  the  result 
of  random  speculation.  In  18.^8  I  sowed  two  fleldc 
in  wheat  adjoining  each  other,one  in  October  nnd 
the  other  in  November;  the  soil  for  ihe  most  part 
was  the  same,  both  had  been  marled  and  otherwise 
improved  and  neaily  equal  insize.  Tbefieldsown 
in  October  took  good  root  bctbre  winter  nnd  grew 
off  well  in  the  spring;  ilie  (teld  aownin  November 
came  op  well,  but  was  checked  by  ihe  early  frost, 
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and  ihouffh  ii«  Appearance  in  ihe  upring  indicaif) 
thai  il  had  lurvived  the  winler  Irost,  it  was  feKhle 
when  compKred  lo  the  other.    It  was  taken  by  ihf 
■prinj;  fly,  and  I  did  not  i;el  mora  thun  halt'  the 
crop  reaped  from  the  other,    Laetyear  1  prepared 
a  lot  for  graKB.    It  had  been  highly  improved  by 
marl  and  putrescent,  manures.    I  depired  to  show 
the  grara  early,  and  at  the  eanie  lime  to  obtain  a 
crop  nl' wheat  from  it;  ihe  wheat  was  sown  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  and  f[raea  needed  on  it. 
The  wheat  came  up  quickly  and  made  a  beauti- 
fiil  appearance,  but  waa  aiiacked  by  the  fly  in  Ub 
early  vegelalioD.    Thi«  Bprins  Iron)  iie  appear- 
ance>I  eniertained  the  hope  ihat  1  should  get  aome 
crop,  but  I  did  not  gather  ihe  seed.   1  commenced 
my  general  powiiis  on  the  7ih  of  Ociober  and  fin- 
iabed  on  the  24ih.   Some  of  the  wheat  laei  sown 
was  a  little  damaged  by  the  fly,  but  not  materially. 
A  gentleman  whose  farm  adjoins  mine  commenced 
•owin>;  his  crop  the  1st  of  October,  and  I  under- 
stand hifl early  sown  wheal  has  been  much  injured. 
From  these  circuoistances  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  chance  to  escape  injury 
from  the  fly  is  lo  sow  after  the  state  of  the  weather 
aflbrds  good  reason  to  balieve  thai  the  fall  fly  has 
been  checked,  and  then  to  aow  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble,  that  the  wheat  may  obtain  such  rootea  will 
give  vigorous  growih  In  Ihe  spring  before  the  fly 
cornea  nut.   I  am  aware  that  my  notion*  mav 
■eem  in  contradiction  to  the  experience  of  1836 
and  1817,  when  the  failure  in  the  crop  wts  gene- 
ral ;  some  gentlemen  now  present  may  r'^colleci 
ih<>  early  bur»i  of  warm  wemhcr  in  1836.  In 
1817  we  had  summer  daye  in  Murch,  which  ie  im- 

Sreitiieil  on  my  mind  from  thin  cirrumftance;  Mr. 
lonroe  was  inaugurated  president  on  the  4ih,  and 
some  ffenilenien  al  Washington  were  spenkmir  of 
the  splendor  of  the  scene  in  the  presence  of  the 
Porluguece  minister,  when  he  remarked  that  the 
brilliancy  had  been  increased  by  borrowinj;  a  day 
from  Brazil.  This  remark  I  learned  from  report, 
t  did  not  attend  the  inauguraiion,  and  I  lake  ihiii 
method  to  say  thai  I  lament  Ihe  increasing  inrlina- 
lion  among  the  American  people  lor  public  chowp 
and  Bpe'clnclen  ;  they  divert  our  riiizens  from  the 
sober  and  solid  pursuits  of  business.  It  is  there 
the  young  and  unwary  are  someiimeseedured  into 
schemes  of  desperate  and  proflijrale  ambition,  by 
the  master  spirits  who  circulate  through  Ihe  coun- 
try. History  reconla  that  the  declining  days  of 
the  Roman  republic,  opon  which  the  throne  of 
the  Csiars  was  erected,  was  attended  by  ban> 
quets  and  revels,  and  marked  by  the  exhibition  of 
rhretoricians  and  gladiators. 

Among  the  important  inventions  in  agricultural 
machinery,  Mr.  Hussey's  reaper  may  be  justly  es- 
teemed. His  flrst  invention  has  tor  two  years 
been  in  successful  operation  on  the  fiirm  of  Mr. 
VVm.  DcCourcy,  and  I  understand  other  eenlle- 
men  of  the  county  have  used  them.  I  purchased 
one  upon  a  new  construction,  which  I  prelened  on 
account  of  Ihe  greater  simplicity  of  its  workp.  It 
broke.  In  the  second  day's  cuitin?,  in  an  important 
though  not  a  costly  part.  I  attempted  to  have  it 
repaired  by  the  agency  of'a  blacksmith,  but  was  not 
successful.  Mr.  Hussey  came  to  my  house  near 
Ihe  close  of  harvest  to  put  il  in  order  ;  it  did  ex- 
cellent work  for  partof  tnm  days,  and  for  three 
days  in  my  oat  harvest.  It  saves  wheat  better 
than  the  roost  expert  crvdiers  or  hookameo,  and  in 
heavy  wheat  I  thiDk  it  will  do  tfae  work  of  eight 


crndlers.  An  advantage  not  the  len«t  in  my  esti- 
mation is,  that  it  relieves  men  Irom  heavy  and  ex- 
haufliing  work,  which,  in  very  hot  weainer,  ofleo 
produces  disease  and  someiimea  death. 

Indian  corn  is  the  valuabk)  crop  of  our  country, 
not  because  our  soil  is  unfavomble  to  (he  produn- 
lion  of  wheat,  as  some  persons  who  ere  but  lillle 
Hcquamied  with  its  qualities  have  erroneously  sup- 
[loeed,  but  on  accownt  of  the  properties  of  the  Iwo 
crops  and  circumstances  connected  with  Ihem. 
^Vheai  has  many  enemies  to  contend  with  :  Hes- 
sian fiyt  severe  frost,  rust  and  scab,  and  siorma  in 
its  maiuraiion.  Indian  corn  is  a  hardy  plant ;  it 
is  •ometimes.injOred  by  ilie  cut  worm,  the  am  end 
the  chinch  bug,  but  land*  which  are  in  a  condiiion 
to  produce  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  a 
good  season  rarely  fail  to  yield  forty  buaheta  of 
corti,  if  judiciously  cultivated.  We  have  months 
then  to  gather  Ihe  com  crop.  If  wheat  be  not  se- 
cured soon  aCter  it  arrives  at  maiuriiy  it  is  lost.  A 
large  extent  of  country  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duces excellent  wheat,  end  when  a  full  crop  is 
made,  the  price  is  generally  depressed.  Indian 
corn  is  a  precarious  crop,  further  north  than  Jersey 
and  funher  south  (ban  North  Carolina.  They 
do  not  grow  a  sufficiency  for  home  consampiion  ; 
within  these  limits  the  eastern  slates  gel  and  nust 
continue  lo  receive  their  supplies.  I  tmdeislBDd 
under  the  high  prices  of  1838  and  '39.  com  was 
shipped  from  New  Orieans  lo  New  York ;  but 
when  corn  is  from  fiHy  to  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  I 
do  noi  apprehend  rivalry  froin  that  quarter.  Ths 
cost  of  (ranpporiation  is  too  henvy,  and  corn  is  i'ta- 
h'e  to  be  injured  in  ihe  hold  of  a  veMsel,  panicu- 
lariy  in  passing  through  a  hot  soiiihern  climate. 
In  the  present  year  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in 
the  price.  The  full  crop  of  Inst  year  may  have 
h'nd  its  eft'ect,  but  I  consider  the  great  cause  is  lo 
he  Ibund  in  the  eximvagant  and  pernicious  spirit 
oriiiternal  improvement.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  sta'es  lo  nid  Ihesa 
companies  have  issued  bonds  and  ceniflcatea  lo 
■  he  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
many  of  the  banko  by  purchase  or  pledge  hnvo 
been  dealing  largely  in  these  securities.  Tho 
money  paid  out  by  ihero  to  the  tnlernal  improve- 
ment companies  has  been  nbsirnrted  li*oro  the  or- 
dinary channels  of  trade.  This  has  led  to  embar- 
rassment and  derangement,  and  its  kindred  evils, 
low  prices  and  a  spurious  curreiiry. 

I  have  submitted  for  your  conslderaltoo  matlera 
of  common  interest  (o  the  cultivators  of  our  soil ; 
vou  may  deem  many  of  my  notions  visionary.  If 
they  shall  excite  a  spirit  ol  inquiry  1  shall  be  con- 
tent. By  tracing  the  errors  of  others  we  soma- 
limes  obtain  juil  views  and  arrive  ai  true  conclu- 
sions. Wm.  Cabmiouacl. 


ASPAHAGUa. 

rromttN  floatem  AgrtesltsrtM. 

The  name  of  th-s  plant  is  of  Greek  oriirin, 
sisnifyinir  a  young  shoot  before  i(  unfolds  its  leaves. 
It  is  evidently  a  unlive  of  this  rounlry,  being  found 
wild  in  Essex  and  Lincolnshire.  It  is  also  found 
on  ihe  borders  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  Aua, 
where  it  grows  to  a  very  Irtrjre  size. 

Asparagus  is  ssldio  proroota  appetite,  hot  la 
not  eoiuldered  toafibnl  nneli  Boariebnwnt,  and  !■ 
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eooiparaUvely  a  vegetaUe  of  luxury.  It  occupieB 
a  large  proponion  of  a  gentleman  a  garden,  and 
!•  telduni  nen  to  that  of  the  coiuger.  The 
yoongahooti  are  boiled  a  letv  minutea,  until  (hey 
become  volt ;  ihey  are  principally  served  lo  table 
on  a  toasi  nrith  melted  biitier;  aeaaoned,  they 
alto  make  an  excellent  eoup. 

This  vegetable  is  culiivaied  very  extensively 
Ibr  the  L<in<k>D  markels;  and  it  must  appear 
Btnioai  iocredible  to  lho«e  who  have  doi  wilnewed 
the  loaitt  of  ihia  article  daily  heaped  on  the  greea 
Malle  o(  llie  meiropoiis  for  the  space  of  three 
iDonfbs,  that  Ibrly  acres  are  under  asparaguK  in 
the  Deighborhood' (rf*  London  at  one  lime.  Wil- 
moit,  a  great  grower,  at  Deptlbrd,  hat  had  eighty 
•cres  entirely  under  this  crop. 

Until  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
eenlury,  a  large  quantity  ol'  remarkably  fine 
asparagus  was  exported  from  Holland,  the  deep, 
rich,  mo^t  soil  ol'  that  couatry  being  genial  to  its 
growth. 

Asparagua  w  propagated  ooly  by  seed,  which, 
■B  well  a>  one  ftod  two  or  three-year  old  plante, 
my  be  parchaaed  ol'  the  nnrseryoien  or  seeds- 
■len ;  when  a  Dew  plaotatiou  is  Ibrmed,  the  latter 
practice  is  generally  adupied  in  order  lo  save 
lime. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  esparagufl 
named  in  the  seedsmpn'a  catalogue,  but  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  Ihera,  and  I  doubt  il 
thcM  supposed  varieties  were  cultivated  in  the 
same  soil  and  atmosphere,  whether  thnre  would 
be  IbuDd  any  difTerence  between  ihem,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  color.  The  Ibllowing  is  a  descrip- 
lioaorthein  : — 

L  Batieraea  is  Tamed  for  producing  fine  aspara- 
gOB,  the  heads  being  lanre,  full,  and  close,  and 
lheio|»  tiuicd  with  a  reddish  green  color;  this 
is  the  sort  geoerally  cultivated  by  market  gar- 
deners. 

3.  The  Gravesend  Rsparsgus  is  more  green 
topped,  and  not  generally  so  plump  and  close,  but 
is  reckoned  better  flavored.  Both  varieties  are 
held  in  great  estimation. 

S.  The  Giant  asparagus  is  grealtjr  extolled  by 
IbeLondra  aeedsnieii,  on  account  ol  jtasize;  but 
Ibe  aathor  eonsidera  the  wcret  to  lie  fn  the  quality 
oT  the  eoil,  for  occasionally  buds  of  immenae 
ihickneas  are  produced  in  common  beds;  and  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  there  is  an  account 
or  sixty  buds  having  been  cut  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  weighed  nearly  seven  pounds. 

Culture. — The  middle  oj"  Marcli,  [February,] 
or  iherealxiuts,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  wilt  be 
TooDd  a  good  lime  lo  sow  the  seed  in  quantity, 
according;  to  the  number  of  plants  required  ibr  a 
■mall  garden.  A  pound  of  seed  will  produce  a 
rrcuisite  number  or  plants. 

The  seeds  are  geoerally  sown  broadcast  on  a 
fbar-lbot  bed,  but  By  far  the  belter  way  is  to  sow 
it  thinly  in  drills  about  two  inches  deep  and  fifieen 
iochea  Trom  row  to  row.  It  ahould  be  sH<!h(ly 
trodden  io,  and  the  bed  made  amooth  with  (he 
take;  the  ground  must  be  kept  aa  Iree  ol  weeds 

possible,  and  stirred  with  the  hoe  two  or  three 
limes  during  the  summer.  If  the  soil  is  nut  very 
rich,  some  good  rotten  dung  mue:  be  dug  in  belbre 
aowinK  the  seed,  aa  strong  one-year's  planls  are 
the  best  for  transplanting.  About  the  end  of  the 
IbUowiog  October  some  stable  litter  should  he. 
^wead  over  the  giouod  to  protect  the  young  roois 
mm  ibt  froet. 


The  best  ground  for  asparagus  it  a  light,  rich, 
sandy  loam.  Thesoil  should  not  be  less  than  two 
xnd  a  hall'  feel  deep.  Belbre  plantinir,  it  ahould 
always  be  trenched  10  the  depth  of  twoleet,  and 
plenty  oC  dung  buried  at  the  bottom,  as  no  more 
cau  be  applied  there  alter  the  beda  are  planted. 
The  ground  can  be  scarcely  be  too  well  manured : 
J'or,  alihouj^h  the  plants  naturally  grow  in  a  poor, 
sandy  soil,  it  is  lound  that  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  of  (he  shoots  depend  very  totich  on 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth,  which  can  only  ba 
promoted  by  the  richoeas  of  ihe  toil. 
^  The  ground  being  well  trenched,  manured,  and 
,  levelled,  the  quarter  must  now  be  divided  into 
beds  four  feet  wide,  with  two  lee(  alleys,  as  being 
ihe  moat  convenient  for  rutting  the  shoots  and 
weeding,  &c.  Tbe  work  should  all  be  done  in 
fine  weather,  as  the  ground  can  be  more  easily 
worked,  and  the  planting  belter  perlbrmed,  than 
if  the  ground  is  wet  and  cloirgy.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  prepare  and  trench  the  ground  a 
month  or  six  weeks  belbre  hand.  AHer  the  beds 
are  marked  out,  and  before  the  planting  com- 
mences, a  layer  of  ratten  dung  ahould  be  spread 
over  the  beds,  and  regularly  dug  in  with  the 
spade,  taking  care  to  reject  all  the  stones  which 
appear,  aa  they  are  hurtllil  to  the  planls,  and 
occaaion  inconvenience  in  culling  the  buds. 

The  beds  being  prepared,  and  a  strong  stake* 
driven  into  the  depth  ol'  two  or  three  feet  at  each 
corner,  about  the  middle  of  March,  [any  time 
during  winter,  but  if  poeaxble  it  a&ou/d  not  be 
delayed  later  than  rebmary,  though  they  wilt 
succeed  even  as  late  as  A/orcA,}  if  'he  weather 
is  dry  commence  Ihe  plnnliiig.  Take  up  Ihe 
plants  carefully  with  a  fork  from  the  seed-bed, 
and  expose  I  hem  to  the  air  as  short  a  time  at 
popsible;  and,  at  the  time  ol'  planting,  place 
them  in  a  covered  basket,  with  a  Utile  sifted  earth 
mixed  wilh  them. 

The  distance  at  which  they  are  commonly 
planted  is  nine  inches  in  the  row,  and  one  foot 
between  the  rowa  ;  so  that,  if  Ihe  piece  of  ground 
lo  be  planted  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  rows  quite 
airaighr.  every  fourth  row  can  he  lel\  to  Ibrni  the 
alley.  The  crawna  of  the  planls  an  generally 
covered  two  inches  with  tooiud. 

Tbe  melhod^!7*inaniii)g  is  as  follows  Stretch 
'a  thiHenglfi wise  along  ihe  bed,  nine  inches  from 
the  edge,  and  with  a  spade  cut  out  a  small  trench 
about  six  inches  deep,  turning  (he  displaced  earth 
to  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  on  (he  bed  ;  and 
having  the  plants  ready,  aei  a  row  along  (he 
trench,  nine  inches  apart,  with  the  crown  of  the 
routs  (wo  inches  below  the  surface,  drawing  a 
tittle  earth  upon  them,  just  to  fix  them  as  placed. 
Having  finished  planting  the  row,  cf»ver  them 
directly  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  trench, 
raking  it  back  regularly  an  equal  depth  over  the^ 
crown  of  ihe  plants.  Proceed  then  to  open  an- 
other trench,  afoot  from  (he  first;  plant  it  ae 
above;  and  in  (he  same  manner  plant  three  or 
four  rowa  lo  each  bed.  Then  lightly  raking  the 
beds  lengthwise,  draw  off  any  stones  or  hard 
rlods,  and  dress  the  surface  neatly  and  evenly. 
Let  the  edees  be  lined  out  in  exact  order,  allowing 
two  feet  to  each  alley,  if  the  weather  al  ihe 
lime  of  plantinir  is  very  dry,  water  then)  oceaaioa- 
ally,  tilt  (he  plants  are  efitablished. 

An  Bspernjfua  quarter  ah^MiJd  nof^ntaip  len 
than  a  rod  of  ^rouncfj  -as  it  oTten  requires  that 
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quantity  toVurniBh  X^Bingle  gtnod  diib.  For  a 
large  fiimily^bout  ivyelve  or  eV^  eenSoda  are 
generully  kt*pl  in  a  prodiictrvti  stale. 

Nothing  luriher  will  be  required  during  ihe 
Bommcr,  th»n  to  keep  the  beds  perfectly  clear  from 
the  tvneds  ;  and  the  Iblloiving  winter  te  cover  them 
with  soDie  rollen  manure,  to  preserve  the  crowns 
from  the  Iroal ;  if,  in  ihe  spring,  the  earth  is  found 
to  have  seiited  in  any  part,  wh:eh  in  new-made 
beds  is  oOen  the  case,  the  dcficieacy  must  be 
made  up  with  more  mould. 

The  crop  it  permtlied  the  two  first  years,  and  a 
preai  portion  of  the  third,  to  run  up  to  slalks,  (he 
l>ed«  being  kept  Tree  from  weeda,  and  the  surface 
stirred.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  sow  onions, 
lettuces,  or  radishes  upon  tlie  beds;  but  the 
author  considers  this  practice  injurious  to  the 
a^tparggus,  especially  alier  the  Grsi  three  years, 
as  it  must  necesBariiy  rob  the  ground  uf  a  large 
portion  of  its  nourishment. 

If  very  large  heads  ol  asparagus  are  rpquired, 
they  may  be  produced  by  planting  them  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  Glieen 
or  eighteen  inches  between  the  rows.  The 
ground  must  also  be  very  rich  and  highly  ma- 
nured. The  author  ront^iders  this  to  be  the 
method  by  which  tlie  giant  asparazus  is  produced  ; 
,  as  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  by  pursuing  the 
same  phin,  he  has  met  with  (he  saaie  reauhs. 

Al\er  the  beds  arc  arrived  at  maiurily,  which  is 
generally  itie  third  year  after  ihey  are  planted, 
(hey  will  reqiiire  the  tiillowing  systcmaiie  mode  of 
treatment  :— 

From  about  the  middle  of  October  (6  the  latter 
end  of  November,  is  ihe  lime  to  give  the  bb- 
parasus  beds  their  winter  dressing.  This  con- 
sists in  cutting  down  ihe  decayed  stalks  of  the 
plantP,  close  to,  or  within  an  inch  of  the  ground, 
and  clearing  the  beds  from  weeds,  drawing  them 
olf  at  the  same  time  with  a  rake  into  the  alleys 
lobe  buried,  and  spreading  some  of  the  earth 
upon  the  beds,  which  is  called  landing  up.  Then 
proceed  to  line  out  the  alleys,  the  slakes  that  are 
placed  at  the  corners  of  Ibe  beds  forming  a  guide : 
Ihe  alleys  must  be  dug  one  spade  deep,  and  a 
good  portion  of  earth  spread  over  each  bed,  two 
or  ihree  inches  thick,  and  then  nicely  levelled 
with  the  rake.  It  may  be  supposed  by  some, 
that  in  annual  landing  up  the  beds,  they  may  in 
several  years  be  considerably  raised;  but  by  (he 
spring  forking  and  rakine,  together  with  the 
repeated  hoeings  and  clearing  otT  weeds  in  the 
sutnmPT,  and  at  the  lime  of  preparing  for  landing 
up  in  the  autumn,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
earth  is  annually  drawn  off  again  into  the  alleys. 

About  the  end  of  March. -^wwi^]  or  to- 
wards the  middle  of  April,  {JPu/rvury,^  before  the 
1>udB  beffin  to  advance  below,  proceed  (o  looBen> 


claoting  two  or  three  inches  under  iho  surface, 
>  lum  up  the  top  earth  near  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
-with  care  not  to  wound  them.  Then  rake  the 
.surface  of  the  b^ds  level,  and  draw  off  the  rough 
•«arth  and  hard  clods  into  the  alleys  ;  also  trim  the 
•edges  of  ihe  beds,  and  surface  of^  the  alleys  regu- 
larly and  even.  Loosening  the  bed  in  this  man- 
ner enables  the  shoots  to  rise  io  free  growth, 
admitit  the  a'r,  rains,  and  sunshine,  into  the 
:graund,  and  encourages  the  roots  to  produce  buds 
of  B  handanme,  full  size, 
la  general,  transplanieil  asparagus  comee  up 


but  slender  ihe  first  year ;  it  it  larger  the  second  ; 
end  the  third  year  a  lew  shoots  maybe  fit  lor^ 
gathering;  and  the  fourth,  the  crop  wiil  be  in; 
good  perleclion.  ' 

The  best  method  of  cutting  them  is  to  scrape' 
away  a  httle  of  the  earth  from  each  shoot ;  ttten 
with  a  sharp-poinied  kni'e,  made  «n  purpoaeJ 
with  a  narrow  blade,  six  inches  long,  and  finely 
sawed  at  Ihe  edge,  cut  off  the  shoot  etaniinglyJ 
about  three  inches  below  the  surface,  taking  carq 
not  to  Wound  the  younger  bud»,  advancina 
helow  in  ditlerenl  stages  of  growth.  Asparagua 
is  in  the  best  condition  fur  cutting  when  it  projecia 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  ground,  and  while! 
the  lop  bud  remains  close  and  plump.  ) 

Tlie  cutting  season  usually  commeoeea  towards  \ 
the  latter  end  of  April,  {llfardff]  and  should  never  I 

be  continued  beyond  midsummer..'  .  

Asparaffus  beds,  with  good^ullure,  will  con- 
tinue to  afford  plentiful  crops  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  alier  which  the  stools  usually  decline  in 
leriiliiy,  and  the  shoots  in  quality  ;  but  the  author 
has  known  instances  of  bedd  producing  large  and 
fine  asparagus  for  a  much  longer  period. 

t  have  frequently  observed  in  many  gardens  the 
depth  of  the  alleys,  which  should  afwaye  be  kept 
niled  up  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  extend  as  well 
as  descend  ;  if  the  alleys  are  left  dee.p,  by  cutting 
down  the  sides  of  the  bttds  and  deep  digging,  the 
plants  are  ma'eiially  injured. 

The  Ibllowing  hints  may  be  useful  to  the  youni; 
horticulturist.  A  bed  twenty  yards  long,  with 
lour  rows  of  plants,  at  one  loot  apart  each  way, 
will  lake  two  hundred  and  Torty  plants  which  at 
lour  years  old  will  produce  above  one  hundred 
shoots  daily  throughout  the  season  ;  and  the 
quantity  will  increase  every  year.  Tho  author 
has  had  more  than  filly  buds  in  the  season,  pro- 
duced from  one  single  root,  the  bed  being  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  scctJrding  to  the  method 
previously  adviBcd.  From  the  above  statement, 
a  calculation  may  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  of 
land  required  to  be  plEinted  to  supply  the  waots  of 
the  family. 

Where  asparagus  beds  run  east  to  west,  or 

north  to  south,  and  Ihe  alleys  are  well  filled  up 
they  may  be  planted  on  the  warm  side,  with  a 
row  of  kidney  beans  of  an  eariy  kind,  which  will 
nut  interfere  with  the  cutting  of  the  grass,  and 
will  produce  sooner  by  a  week  or  ten  days  than  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground  ;  or,  occasionally  where 
ground  if  scarce,  a  ceniral  row  of  eariy  spring- 
eown  cQii'iHowere  mny  be  planted,  at  thirty  inches 
apart.  I'lie  author  has  grown  them  remarkably 
fine  io  such  siluations,  without  any  detriment  to 
it)»  beds. 

A^pmnpof'teds  should  be  enriched  w\ih  an ' 


ihe  surfbce  of  the  beds;  introducing  the  fullT  addition  of  good  rotten  Svng.  once  every  two 


or  three  yeaifl  at  farthest;  the  benefit  of  which 
will  be  evident  in  the  quantity,  ns  well  as  ijie  size 
and  quality  of  the  prtiduce.  The  dung  for  this 
purpose  should  be  completely  rnlied,  like  that  of 
old  cucumber  or  melon  t>ed8.  It  should  be  applied 
alier  the  stalks  are  cleared  off,  and  spread  two  or 
three  inches  thick  over  the  surface  of  each  bed, 
and  a  double  portion  in  the  alleys ;  the  beds  being 
then  slightly  (brk-digged  to  bury  it;  aOer  this, 
dig  the  alleys  in  the  usual  way,  and  spread  a 
portion  of  the  earth  evenly  over  the  beds.  In  this, 
way  the  enrifihing  qualiQr  of  the  manure  wOI  be 
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wubed  to  the  root*  oi'  the  plaDi*  by  the  winter 
t>inK/~^fA.  more  reeent  mode  ol'  euhure,  ia  to 
-pMlT  the  roora  fa  ainf^e  rowi,  on  amnll  ridges, 
fbur  feet  apart,  aih)  near  the  surface.  Hie  object 
Jaanfs  the  "enriching  of  ihe  mirfaco  eoil,  end 
eocourageraent  of  the  BurTBce- feeding  root*,  in 
oppoaiiion  to  the  u»ual  practice  of  deep  trenching, 
and  deep  inBnurin^>"  The  plan  is  said  to  have 
answered  admirabTy,  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
ridge  system  will  answer  as  well  in  our  climate 
as  in  Great  Briinin  (where  ii  has  been  inirodu- 
ced,)  owing  to  ihn  greater  sultriness  and  heat  ol' 
oof  summers.  We,  liowever,  stroniily  reeom- 
nend  the  aurAce  cultore.  Let  trenches  be  pre- 
pared from  four  1o  six  feet  apart,  fitted  with  ma- 
Dure,  and  the  roots  planted  thereon,  and  covered 
three  or  Rmr  inches.  The  excellency  of  the  shoot 
does  not  consist  in  its  being  blanched,  Init  in  hav- 
ing a  rapid  growth.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
blanch  them,  inay  earth  them  upjuet  before  they 
shoot,  or  adopt  the  Austrian  mode,  and  place  over 
each  a  hollow  lube  twelve  inches  long.  The 
large  canes  of  our  swamps  would  answer  welt  for 
this  purpose.  The  intervals  between  the  rows 
can  be  cropped,  the  working  of  which  will  be  an 
advantage  lo  the  asparagus.  In  the  winter  the 
manore  ean  be  applied  over  the  plants,  or  what 
perhaps  will  be  better,  along  the  sides,  and  be- 
tween the  rows,  which  will  also  ansnrer  for  the 
succeeding  intermediate  crop,  for  plants  receive 
oouriahmeni  only  fi-om  the  epongioles,  or  ex- 
tremities of  iheir  roots.  Saline  manures,  such  as 
sea-weeds,  sedge,  marsh,  &c.,  areelronely  recom- 
mended as  manure,  as  well  as  pickles  from  mears, 
and  even  common  salt.  The  produce  from  the 
surlace  system  is  said  to  be  much  frreaier  and 
filler  than  ftom  the  old  niode.3         J.  D.  L. 


umw  poar  oprica  regvlatiohs  in  bng- 
uirn.— SUDS  skrt  bt  post. 

fnm  tbe  Oardenan'  Mifuliw. 

We  have  lately  received  not  only  seeds,  cut- 
tings, and  scions,  but  even  eoiire  pisnts,  and  yes- 
terday a  shrub,  roots  and  branches,  (Vacciuium 
hamifasum),  in  a  penny  letter.  From  Messrs. 
Sangi  of  Kirkcaldy,  we  received  a  prepaid  packet 
very  neatly  done  ap,  containing  the  seeds  of 
twelve  kinds  of  annuals,  each  with  the  name 
printed,,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  twelve  only 
Is.  If  this  does  not  lead  to  the  general  distrihu- 
tioB  ofevery  useful  and  ornamental  plant  of  which 
seeds  are  procurable,  the  fault  will  be  in  Ihe 
public,  not  in  government.  We  only  wish  that 
ibe  foreign  postages  could  be  lowered  a  little,  that 
our  omamemai  anauals  mi^ht  be  sent  all  over  the 
continent ;  for,  it  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied, 
that  annual  plaoia,  even  those  of  warm  climates, 
make  a  lar  mom  splendid  appearance  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Raasia,  and  the  north  of  Germany,  than 
they  do  in  Eoffland,  owing  to  the  brighter  sun  and 
longer  days  or  these  countries  during  (he  summer 
aeaaon.  Great  part  of  the  Califomian  annuals 
might  be  naturalized  in  the  woods  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  many  superior  varieiif^s  of  bread 
com,  and  of  pasture  grasses  and  herbage  plants, 
mieht  be  introduced  into  these  countries  by  post, 
if  the  postage  abroad  were  only  a  little  lower. 
Ad  inierehanne  of  seeda  amongst  all  the  curators 
Vol.  IX.—7-B 


of  botanic  gardens  in  Curope  and  America  is  a 
result  to  be  anxiously  desired,  not  merely  the 
botanist,  but  by  tba  bortHHilturiats  and  the  fanner. 
If  ambassadors  were  wlut  they  ooj^t  to  be,  mat- 
ten  of  this  kind  would  have  bem  attended  to 
long  ago. — Cmd, 


HODB  or  PSKPARIIfQ  SACtBn  KBAI/To 
From  the  PennjrHaiaxiM. 

The  Germana  consider  the  cabbage  a  more 
economical  plant  than  even  the  potato ;  but  in  lla 
natural  state  it  could  not  form,  as  it  does  in  Ger- 
many, a  principal  article  of  diet  amongst  ibo 
healihiest  end  stoutest  part  of  Ihe  population,  and 
it  therelbre  undergoes  a  peculiar  preparation,  after 
which  it  is  called  "sauer  kraut."  Cabbage  thus 
prepared  in  the  German  fashion  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  the  dietary  of  ihe  Biitish  navy,  and 
occasionally  it  may  be  teen  at  table  in  Unffland,  _ 
in  the  houses  of  private  individuals.  Thelollow-  ' 
ing  recipe  Ibr  making  sauer  kraut  is  from  a  work 
eniKled  *  Germany  and  the  Germans,'  written  by 
a  gentleman  long  resident  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
lineni *<  When  the  cabbage  naa  arrived  at 
maturity,  or  even  beyond  it,  that  is,  when  white 
and  very  hard  (for  the  crops  are  left  in  the  ground 
till  late  in  autumn),  the  outer  leaves  are  first 
peeled  otT,  the  cabbage  is  then  divided,  and  the 
einik  entirely  cut  away.  It  is  now  placed  in  a 
mBchine,  which  seta  in  motion  several  sharp 
blades,  that  cut  It  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  do  pickled  cabbage,  but  finer.  This  process 
being  completed,  the  whole  is  closely  packed  in 
barrels,  and  between  each  layer  of  cabbage  is 
placed  a  sprinklinff  of  salt,  earraway  seeds,  aud 
juniper  berries.  When  the  barrels  are  full,  ibey 
are  closely  covered,  and  pressed  by  heavy  weight*. 
In  three  weeks  or  a  month  it  is  fit  for  use,  and 
will  keep  good  for  years.  Care  must  be  taken, 
when  any  part  of  it  is  removed,  that  the  remainder 
is  lett  covered  with  its  own  brine.  During  Ihe 
season  for  preparinK  the  sauer  kraut,  thousands 
of  persons  in  Germany  are  employed  in  cutting 
the  cabbage.  It  requires  four  houn  to  boil,  and 
is  usually  s^ved  with  aalt  meat.  The  Bavarian 
method  IS,  aRer  it  has  been  boiled,  to  mix  with  it 
butter  aiM  red  wine," 


OH  COHHOIC  SALT  AS  A  UARORB. 

Pnm  Ore  Fuinera'  Sfriea  of  the  Lttauy  atVieM  KDOwlvdga. 

Salt  of  various  qualities  is  produced  in  several 
countries,  and  known  according  to  the  difierent 
sources  from  which  it  is  obtained — whether  from 
the  waters  of  the  aea,  from  salt-springs,  or  from 
mines.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  etrtctty  called  a 
mineral,  unlesa  when  Ibund  in  the  state  oT  rock- 
salt;  yet  partaking  of  the  natura  of  that  (baail, 
and  not  having  here  lo  consider  its  eflecis  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  manure,  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  enier  upon  any  discussion  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties  when  manufactured,  and  shall, 
therefore,  confine  our  obearvaiioot  to  its  affMa 
upon  the  coil. 

In  consequence  of  the  fbrnser  excise  tluly, 
which  has  been  only  lately  taken  off,  the  oca 
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0^  wit,  ai  manure,  baa  beea  upon  too  limited 
a  Kale  to  jusiify  any  poeiilve  conclusion  regarding 
ils  merits*.  Indeed,  like  almoat  every  queaiion 
connected  with  experimenia  on  agriculture,  this 
has  given  rise  lo  opinions  so  uuerly  discordant,  as 
to  leave  the  deciaion  of  its  value  in  much  the 
same  doubt  as  when  it  was  first  broached. 
Staienienis  have  been  brought  forward  by  many 
eminent  Iktmers,  which,  though  made  upon 
apparently  strong  grounds,  and  wiihout  any 
doubt  of  their  candor,  yet  broadly  contradict  each 
other,  and  the  evidence  produced  before  ihe 
board  of  trade  in  1817,  and  before  a  comnoitiee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  appointed,  in  1818,  to 
consider  the  subject  or  the  salt  duties,  although 
certainly  in  most  instances  loudly  commendatory 
or  its  employment  Ibr  the  general  purposes  of 
husbandry,  has  lefl  the  subject  ol'  its  application 
to  the  land  in  nearly  similar  uncertainly. 

It  was  represented  as  operating  as  a  manure 
upon  arable  land  by  its  tendency  to  promote 
putrefaction,  as  well  as  by  stimulating  the  powera 
of  vegetation  through  its  absorption  or  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  ;  as  being  destructive  of 
weeds  and  Insects,  and  a  preventive  oV  rust ;  as 
improving  the  herba^  of  grass-land,  destroying 
the  moss,  and  rendering  fodder  palatable  which 
would  be  otherwise  refused  by  cattle ;  and  as 
acting  Bs  a  condiment  conducive  to  the  health  of 
all  animals.  '  The  abandonment  of  the  duty  was 
therefore  hailed  by  its  advocates  as  a  spectaf  boon 
to  Ihe  agricultural  interest,^  and  it  has  certainly 
been  proved  in  numberless  instances  to  have  been 
■ucceasfully  applied  to  some  soils  under  peculiar 
circumstances }  yet,  eicept  in  cases  where  ils 
use  has  been  rather  governed  by  local  facilities 
than  by  any  conviction  of  its  real  value,  farmers 
do  not  appear  to  have  generally  availed  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  as  a  manure,  though  it  is 
gradually  creeping  into  use  lor  live  slock.  It  i«, 
indeed,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  noxious  lo 
Ihe  whole  tribe  of  slugs,  and  worms  of  that  de- 
scription, though  we  have  yet  no  proof  which 
can  be  relied  on  ofits  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  fly  on  turnips ;  its  effecis  in  correcting  the 
faults  of  sour  pasturage  and  spoiled  fodder  seem 
also  to  rest  upon  grounds  which  can  hardly  be 
doubted  f.  There  are  also  proofs  ofiis  power 
ui  checking  the  rust  in  com ;  for  although  that 


*  The  duty  amounted  to  about  SOI.  per  ton,  the 
original  value  being  under  20s. ;  and  although,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  brine,  there  is  a  refuse  part  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  grosser  particles  from  the 

Jmre  salt,  and  which  was  for  a  long  time  sold  to  the 
armers  duty  free,  yet  this  was  afterwards  prohibited 
and  the  whole  of  ttie  foul  salt,  which  was  produced  in 
one  of  the  districti  of  Cheshire  to  the  yearly  amount 
of  near  120,000  bushels,  was  carefully  swept  away 
after  the  process  of  manuftcture  was  completed,  and 
thea  in  the  presence  of  the  eniseman  thrown  into  the 
river  Weever. 

t  Salt  destroys  vermin  by  making  them  void  the 
contents  of  their  bodies;  such  evacuations  being  too 
powerful  for  them  to  withsland.-  Lonl  Dundonald  on 
Chemical  Agric,  p.  138.  See  an  experiment  in  proof 
of  this,  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  vol.  xviii.  p.  440, 
la  which  it  is  stated  that  giubs,  full  of  food,  when 
placed  in  fresh  earth  in  which  Some  young  roots  of 
grass  were  transplanted  after  being  very  slightly 

Sickled  with  common  salt,  were  in  24  hours  reduced 
I  mere  skins,  and  two  out  of  three  dead.  Also 
Muuon's  Observatieai  oa  Salt,  8tb  edit,  pp.  8  and  10. 


disease  has  been  generally  aiiribuied  to  tfia  vary- 
ing  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  was  stated 
in  Ihe  evidence  of  Dr.  Paris  before  the  sail  com- 
mittee, that  it  was  the  practice  of  many  farmers 
in  Cornwall  to  spread  about  30  busheb  of  sail, 
the  reluse  of  the  pilchard  fishery,  weighing  66  lbs. 
each,  per  statute  acre  upon  their  land,  a  fbrinight 
previous  to  the  sowing  of  turnips ;  and  Ihey  all 
agreed  that  they  never  had  any  rust  on  the  fol- 
lowing crop  of  wheat  where  this  was  adopted, 
though  befure  ihey  were  greatly  afTected  by  it. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  minute  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  rust,  undertaken  some  vfars  ago  in  lhi« 
country,  and  afterwards  continued  at  different 
periods  on  the  continent,  it  also  appeared,  that 
it  was  never  experienced  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  sea,  unless  when  the  ground  was 
greatly  overmanured ;  and  that  when  sea-ooze 
or  sand  was  employed  as  manure,  it  was  prevent- 
ed*. This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  prac- 
tice of  steeping  teed-wluat,  which  can  only  nave 
the  effect  of  purifyiog  it,  but  cannot,  it  is  presiim«d| 
prevent  the  grain  from  afterwards  receiving  inlee- 
tion  from '  the  air,  and  which,  indeed,  applies 
rather  lo  smut  than  to  nui  or  mUdtw.  Its  inBo- 
ence  in  Ibrwarding  ihe  putrefaction  of  manure 
depends  upon  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  employ- 
ed f;  and  although  its  properly  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  retaining  it 
in  the  ground,  constitutes,  perhaps,  its  chief  valoe 
when  applied  to  light  soils  and  in  dry  summers, 
yet,  on  heavy  land  and  in  wet  seasons,  its  power 
seems  to  have  little  effect :  it  has  therelbre  fallen 
into  disrepute  with  many  persons  who  have  tried 
it  without  dueatientioa  to  ihne  circumstances. 
It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  extravagant  expee- 
laiions  entertained  of  it  by  some,  and  ihe  disap- 
pointment experienced  by  others,  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  contingent  nature  of  its  cha- 
racter, which,  depending  not  alone  upon  Ihe 
amount  in  which  it  is  used,  but  also  on  the  quality 
of  the  soil  and  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  must 
render  it  occasionally  ineffectual.  That  it  con- 
tributes to  the  health  of  animals  is  a  fact  now 
universally  granted  ;  though  ils  specifle  virioes 
when  admlntslered  in  different  quantiiies  to  stock 
of  various  species,  age,  and  condition,  have  not 
been  yet  sufficiently  ascertained,  nor  have  we 

*  See  the  report  of  the  Committee,  p.  SO ;  also 
Cuthbert  Johnson's  Essay  on  Salt,  p.  49;  Sir  John 
Sinclair  on  the  R,ustin  Wheat,  Farm.  Mag.,  vol.  six. ; 
Ibid.,  vol.  XX.  p.  4SS;  and  Sir  Thomas  Bemaid  ob 
Salt,  p.  278.  It  is  also  stated  in  Dr.  Thomas  Thomp- 
son's System  of  Chemistry,  that  in  the  water  eivea 
to  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  sea-coast,  a  miDuta 
infusion  of  common  salt  would  o(»isult  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances of  that  description  of  vegetables,  and  that 
they  languish  without  it;"  which  is  confirmed  by 
Professor  Davy's  experiments  on  the  effect  of  different 
salts  conveyed  in  water  to  the  roots  of  plants  as 
rerordedin  his  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
4to ,  p.  ^6. 

t  If  used  in  large  quantities,  it  is  antiseptic ;  bat  ff 
moderately  mixed  up  with  composts,  it  has  been  found 
(o  promote  the  putrefaction  of  tlw  vegetable  and  aoi- 
mal  substances  whifeh  they  contain.  The  qoantily 
has,  indeed,  been  st^ed  as  bieh  as  a  ton  to  ttie  aera ; 
bat  this  is  either  foul  salt,  which  has  been  used  in  tba 
fisheries,  or  the  refuse  of  brine  which  has  been  manu- 
factured, and  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than 
one-half,  or  perhaps  one-third,  of  the  weight  of  pare 
salt.— Sir  H.  Davy,  Elem.  of  Aerie.  Chsm.,  4tab  p. 
»6i  Cheshire  Report,  p.  287.  »  — »  r- 
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now  10  consider  or  its  employment  for  that  pur- 
poae.  We  therefore  oeiiher  accord  in  all  that  hae 
DMn  asrarned  in  its  fiiTor,  nor  yet  in  iis  disapproval ; 
and  limiting  ourezaminaifon  to  its  operation  upon 
the  land,  we  eball  now  stale  some  minutes  oPthe 
CTperimenta  which  have  been  tried, from  which 
every  intelligent  rarmer  may  draw  bis  own  con- 
clooions. 

Experimenta  on  saW.— In  Holland's  Survey  ol 
Cheshire,  instances  of  its  influence  in  destroying 
weeds  and  insects  are  mentioned  ;  and  its  effuts 
on  faiUnos  are  thus  detailed  : — 

*To  account  for  the  difference  of  efiecl  arising 
frem  the  application  of  salt  as  a  manure,  we  may 
ider  principally  to  two  causes:  vis.,  a  diflerence 
In  the  mode  and  degree  of  application,  and  a 
diSennioe  io  the  nature  of  the  soils  on  which 
experiraenta  have  been  made.  The  Srst  of  these 
eaneea  must  undoubtedly  have  the  most  import- 
ant influence.  Regarding  its  action  upon  vege- 
table-matter as  that  of  a  stimulus,  it  is  naiural  to 
eODclude  that  its  efTecIs  must  be  varied  very 
greatly  by  the  nroponion  applied.  If  used  in 
larKe  quantity,  jl  has  a  tendency— like  every  other 
eicesstve  elimulus — to  disorsanize  and  destroy 
the  vegetable  nfactances  with  which  it  comes  into 
ooaiaei :  when  a  smaller  proportion  is  applied,  or 
when  it  is  mixed  op  into  a  compost  employed 
In  this  state,  it  may  he  regarded,  by  tR  moderate 
^MinoliM  it  gives  (o  the  action  of  the  vessels  in  the 
'plants,  as  a  promoter  of  vegetation,  and  conee- 
qoently  a«  a  valuable  manure.  In  this  respect  its 
effects  are  analogous  to  those  produced  by  a 
similar  application  of  lime;  the  influence  of  both 
subsiancea  upon  vepetatron  being  varied  greatly 
by  the  proportions  employed.  In  some  instances, 
as  when  th«  land  ia  lying  in  Tallow,  it  would 
appear  probable  that  the  application  oT  salt  might 
be  promicliva  or  advantage,  byeflecting  the  de- 
■inKiion  orall  useless  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
Its  quantity  would  also  be  so  far  diminished  by  the 
tine  the  seed  was  put  into  the  ground,  aa  to  Gi  it 
for  affording  that  degree  of  stimulus  which  is  moei 
briieGcial  to  vesetaiion ;  for,  by  being  mixed 
cnSicienily  with  the  soil  before  the  grain  is  sown, 
it  adds  a  ■liDog  nutriment,  and  ensures  the  beat  ol 
crops. 

To  Ibia  some  obsfrvations  to  the'  following 
effect  are  added  by  Sir  Thomas  Brooks,  in  hre 
trai^  upon  the  nlt-dutiea,  from  inlbrmation  ob- 
tained throogb  Mr.  Hollinshead,  of  Ghorley,  in 
Lancashire,  a  gentleman  who  devoted  a  great 
ponion  of  bis  long  life  to  a  scientiRe  and  practi- 
cal innuiry  into  the  uses  of  salt  as  a  manure. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  to  be  applied*,  he 
observe*,  that  '  When  a  farmet  intends  to  tallow 
a  pieca  of  ground,  he  ought  first  to  sow  it  with 


such  a  quantity  of  sail  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  vegetation, — namely,  40  bpshds  per  sta- 
tute sere,  which,  by  cutting  and  dividing  the 
viscous  substances  in  the  earth,  would  reduce  it 
into  a  proper  state  to  become  food  for  planM. 
The  farmer  must  take  notice  that  this  salt  is  to 
be  sown  on  the  ground  some  time  before  he  be- 
gins to  work  hia  (allows  wit^  ihe  plough :  the 
autumn  will  be  the  most  proper  season,  in  order 
to  give  the  salt  sufficient  lime  to  destroy  the  grass 
and  other  roots  upon  it,  beforo  he  begms  to  work 
it.  The  salt,  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  in- 
corporated with  the  soil  during  the  apring  and 
summer  fb'lowing,  will,  while  the  land  is  under 
the  plough,  be  reduced,  by  the  time  the  seed  ia 
sown  upon  it,  to  that  strength  which  is  the  most 
proper  for  effectuiilly  and  vigorously  assisting  and 
supporting  vegetation  when  the  grain  is  in  the 
ground.  This  method  of  sowing  the  intended 
(allows  with  ealt  will  therefore  serve  very  much 
to  lessen  the  labor  of  the  huebaodman  in  working 
his  grounds ;  for  the  lough  and  adhesive  clods 
and  lumps,  which  are  generally  so  troublesome, 
especially  upon  clayey  soils,  wiU  be  so  completely 
broken  and  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  the  salt 
as  to  give  much  less  obstruction  to  the  barrow 
at  the  Srst  working.'  Such  is  the  practice  which 
he  recommends  on  deep  loamy  dry  soils ;  but,  for 
other  corn  lands,  sown  in  the  usual  way  after 
a  ppring  ploughing,  he  advisee  the  spreading  of 
16  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  immediately  after  the 
grain  is  covered  io  by  the  harrow,  and  aCterwards 
sowing  10  bushels  per  acre  nnnually,  by  which 
means  he  affirms  that  Mheae  landa  will  be  ever 
alter  considered  exceedinaly  productive.' 

In  Ihe  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  various  experiments,  are  also  stated 
In  which  salt  has  been  applied  to  fallows  :  one, 
representing  the  crop  as  nearly  treble  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  same  Held,  and  both  the  grain 
and  the  succeeding  crop  of  clover,  as  of  a  supe- 
rior description;  but  it  appears  from  the  same 
report,  on  the  testimony  of  respectable  indivi- 
duals, that  in  three  of  ihose  cases  it  was  of  no 
use  whatever  as  manure.  In  two  of  the  experi- 
ments, however,  the  quantity  has  not  been  dis- 
tinctly stated ;  and  in  the  third,  which  was  made 
with  great  accuracy,  the  utmost  amount  laid  upon 
itie  land  did  not  exceed  10  bushels  in  one  instance 
and  12  in  anoiherf}  whereas  nothing  less  than 
from  30  to  40  bushels  of  foul  salt  per  acre  can  be 
employed  upon  fallows  with  any  prospect  nf 
sucresF. 

On  its  application  to  corn,  the  following  experi- 
men's  in  the  field  practice  are  taken  from  Mr.  G. 
Sinclair's  Prize  Gssay,  communi&ited  Io  the 
board  of  agriculture,  in  1820^ : 


Whtat  after  barley. 


Soil,  withoat  manure  •  .  - 
 ,  dreased  with  11  bush,  of  aalt 


Wheat  ^er  jlax. 


Soil,  nritb  114  tons  of  spit  manure 
Soil,  with     bosh,  of  aalt  on  the  surface 


produced- 164  bush,  per  acre. 
«         22^  " 


produced  16^  bush,  per  acre. 


*  It  ahoold  bsre-  be  remarked  that  ths  qaantity 
■sotiraed  applies  to  foul  taUt  the  strength  or  which 
is  not  mora  tnsn  geoeraUy  one-tbird,  or  at  the  most 
ODs-bsir,  of  that  oT  pure  tttU ;  ifthe  Utter  be  used,  it 
sboold  tberefofs  be  dtminislied  in  a  similsr  pro- 
pMtioB.  t  Rrp-  of  Salt  Com.  pp.  163. 162. 


X  This  essay  contains  tables  of  the  result  of  a  pvat 
variety  of  experimenta  upon  the  comparative  use  of 
salt,  lime,  aoot,  dung,  aod  oil  .cake  ;  aa  well  aa  trials 
of  the  effects  wjf  salt  upon  wheat,  when  applied  after 
various  preceding  crops,  and  affords  much  curious  and 
important  infonnation.   Digitized  by  COOglC 
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fVkeat  after  6«nu. 

SoO,  withoDt  manure 

 ,  with  6|  btwb.  oTmIi  oa  the  rarrace      -      .  . 

fPhiat  afUrpuu. 

Soil,  wiihoat  manure  - 

 ,  ff  iih  6i  hjBh.  of  nil  nith  the  seed       -      .  - 

 ,  with  6|      do.       dug  io  with  the  seed 

 ,  with  6|      do.        and  6}  biuh.  ofaoot  dug  id  - 

Barley  after  iumipe. 


Soil,  wiihout  manure  - 

 ,  with  64  bush,  of  salt  applied  before  sowiag 

 ,  with  n        do.  do.      -  - 


produced  Hi  bush,  per  acre. 
«         21  » 


produced  16  bush,  per  acre. 
"       174  <( 

"  23i  " 
u        90  » 


produced  12  bush,  per  acre. 
II        ^tl  H 


The  experiments  were  unraToreble  to  the  uie 
of  saJt  OD  oaU,  so  far  as  they  were  then  carried ; 
but  the  quantity  applied  appears  to  have  been  loo 
lari;;e  to  admit  of  a  fair  trial  of  iia  real  merits. 

Mr.  Sinclair  also  mentions  experiments  on  spa- 
ces of  36  leet  square,  manured  with  salt  at  the 
rate  of  6\  bushels  per  acre,  drilled  with  Talavera 
wftsfft  on  the  5lh  of  November,  and  reaped  on 
the  2d  of  August,  which  respectively  yielded  pro- 
duce at  the  extraordinary  rate  or  91, 78,  and  82 
bushels  per  acre,  when  mixed,  in  the  first  in- 
iiaoce,  whh  Ibe  soil  four  inches  deep,  before  sow- 
ing ;  sown,  in  ibe  second,  with  the  seed  ;  and  in 
the  third,  simply  applied  to  the  surface.  On 
which  he  observes,  that  the  result  of  this  extraor- 
dinary produce  upon  these  small  plots  of  ground 
mutt  Dot  be  considered  erroneous,  for  that  ne  has 
seen  produce  equal  to  upwards  of  23  quarters  an 
acre,  although  one-eighth  of  the  ground  was 
without  plant.  Such  instances  are,  no  doubt, 
rare ;  but  experimeals  are  usually  conducted  with 
greater  care  on  small  spots  of  ground  than  in 
fields  of  larger  aize ;  the  quantiiy  of  land  is  ac- 
curately measoned,  the  soil  generally  of  superior 
quality,  aud  the  product  collected  loihelast  grain  ; 
whereas  we  all  know  that,  in  the  common  prac- 
tice, there  is  much  waste  both  io  (he  reaping  and 
the  carrying  ol  grain,  as  well  ae  much  ground 
lost  in  roadways  and  fences.  The  same  result 
cannot  be  expected  as  io  more  extended  opera- 
tions, but  such  trials  are  valuable  aa  affording 
evidence  of  the  comparative  adranlagei  aiiaiug 
from  different  kinde  of  manure. 

To  thia  we  have  to  add  a  recaot  communica- 
tion fVom  Mr.  Sinclair,  io  reply  to  an  application 
to  him  for  some  fbnher  inlbrmatioo  do  the  aubject, 
in  which  he  saya,  *  that  ihe  facts  here  stated  may 
be  depended  upon  ;  that  his  opinions  of  the  utility 
of  the  manure  remain  unaltered ;  and  to  these 
experiments  be  refers,  as  the  fullest  evidence  of 
his  convictions  on  the  subject.*  But,  with  that 
eaodor  which  distinguishes  every  man  whose 
object  is  uoprejudicea  investi^tion,  divested  of 
any  bias  to  the  promotion  oi  a  favorite  object, 
he  adds, '  that  it  is  not  free  from  anomalies,  which 
time  and  further  experience  can  alone  reconcile.' 

On  the  subject  of  vAeat  and  6ar{ey,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Johnaoa  also  mentions,  in  his  obaemtioDS 
OD  the  em^oymaol  of  salt,  that  on  his  own  farm, 
at  Great  Toibam,  in  Sssex,  he  had  increased 
the  produce  of  the  former,  upon  a  light  gravelly 
soil,  to  the  extent  of  6^  bushels  per  acre,  by  the 
use  of  20  bushels  of  salt.  On  the  same  land,  he 
also  slates  the  result  of  the  lollowlag  experimeals 
en  wheat  to  have  been 


Soil,  without  any  manure  for  four  yedn,  pro- 
duced 13  bushels  26  lbs.  per  acre.  Soil,  manured 
with  iiable-dung  to  a  previous  crop  of  potatoes 
produced  26  bushels  62  lbs.  per  acre.  Soil,  with 
5  buBhels  of  salt  per  acre,  and  no  other  manure 
for  four  years,  produced  26  huehets  12  lbs.  per  acre. 

'Another  Essex  farmer,  Mr.  James  Challis,  of 
Panfield, — whose  soil  is  described  as  being  of  a 
looee,  hollow  description,— had  a  dressing  of  aalt 
put  on  it  in  November,  after  Ihe  wheat  was  aown, 
of  about  14  or  Iff  bustiels  per  acre,  which  is  also 
elated  to  ^ve  produced  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels 
per  acre  more  than  that  which  was  not  dressed, 
and  was  considered  to  be  208.  per  load  better  in 
quality.  Several  experiments,  indeed,  have  shown 
the  grain  to  be  heavier,  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  salt  was  larger.  Other  accounts  are 
likewise  given  of  the  produce  of  wheat  crops 
when  manured  with  stable-dung,  in  comparison 
with  eali,  which  are  ao  largely  in  favor  of  Ihe  lat- 
ter, thai  we  f^r  to  repeat  them,  lest  they  ahouU 
appear  to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement*. 

On  the  euhiect  of  barley  dressed  with  salt,  Mr. 
Ransom,  of  Sproughlon,  in  Suffolk,  says  that  *H 
prpsenied  no  diflerence  of  appearance  to  Ihe  rest 
of  the  field,  until  a  fortnight  before  harvest ;  the 
salted  crop  was  then  brighter,  and  about  one 
week  forwarder  than  the  rest  of  Ibe  field ;  and 
the  following  were  the  reauJia  when  carefully  OM 
and  measured  :— 

Soil,  without  any  maiture,  produced  90  bushels 
per  acre.  Soil,  dressed  with  16  bushels  of  salt 
per  acre,  in  March,  produced  61  bushels  per  acre. 

Regarding  root  enips,  Mr.  Cuihbert  Johnson 
also  mentions  bis  having  been  informed  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  thai  eaft  has  been  laid  opon  his 
farm  at  Kilterlon,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  rale  of  40 
heaps  of  earth  to  the  acre,  in  each  of  which  heap* 
33  lbs.  of  salt  were  well  mixed,  and  let  to  lie  a 
a  forioieht  before  being  spread  upon  the  land, 
which  was  afterwards  ploughed  three  times,  and 
then  sown  with  maDgel-wurtzel,  which  had  rooti 
that  weighed  32  Ibe.  each.  A  Gekl  was  also  dress- 
ed for  turnips ;  ooe-ihird  with  salt  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  one-third  with  lime,  aod  the  re- 
mainder with  hearth-ashes.  When  the  _*aed 
came  up,  the  turnips  appeared  most  promising 
where  the  hearth-ashes  were )  but,  afto  the  first 
month,  ihey  did  not  grow  so  fast  aa  where  the 
salt  or  lime  waa;  after  that  time,  the  tumipB 


*  See  a  publication  the  Rev.  B.  Daere»  entitled 
*  Teslimoniei  io  favor  of  salt  as  a  maooie  and  a 
condiment  for  cattU.'  i 
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wbera  the  ground  was  manured  with  valt  grew 
ftiter,  the  green  looked  strooeer,  and  at  the  eod 
of  the  Beaton  thev  produced  me  best  crop. 

To  thie  be  adda  the  teatimony  of  Mr,  Gollyni, 
of  KeotoDt  in  Devonahire,  who  eays  ibat '  barley 
and  oata  which  uied  to  yield  only  Ifi  to  2D  buih- 
di  per  acre,  tx>w  yield  From  40  to  46 ;  the  wheat 
ia  aiM  iDiieh  improved  in  qtiality  but  not  ao  much 
aa  waa  expected  in  quaoiity.  Thirty-five  buah- 
eb  of  wheat  have  been  produced  from  an  acre, 
dreaaed  wiih  lU  buibelt  of  aalt ;  and  from  the 
nme  field  laat  year,  afrer  ibe  same  quality  ofaoil, 
140  bags  of  potaioea.  This  year,  however,  it  has 
ooly  produced  20  bushel*,  though  again  manured 
with  10  bushels  of  aalt  j  but  t^  quality  is  very 
saperior,  and  the  root  of  dovePia  it  ia  very  fine 
and  laxuriaot. 

From  a  eommunicatioo  by  Hr.  Davies  Giddy 
00  the  culture  oT  lumipe,  it  appears  that  on  a 
pan  of  a  field  which  had  been  previouvly  exhaust- 
ed, halfa  crop  was  produced,  but  totally  failed  on 
Ifaat  part  where  (he  ordinary  manure  was  laid 
without  salt.  In  another  instance  three  acres  or 
land,  which  on  (he  preceding  year  had  home  a 
crop  or  wheat  not  exceeding  12  buiheis  to  the 
acre,  were  ploughed  before  Christmas,  and  brought 
ioto  fine  tilth  by  the  midsummer  rollowing.  Oo 
eadi  acre  were  sown  90  bushels  of  salt,  excepting 
that  two  ridges,  towards  the  middle  of  the  field, 
were  purposely  left  without  it ;  and  on  these  the 
taraips  totally  failed,  though  the  remainder  of  the 
^fwind  produced  ao  abundant  crop.  It  is  further 
instanced,  that  four  acres  of  land,  completely 
worn  out  by  successive  tillage,  were  sown, — three 
acres  with  salt,  at  the  rale  of  25  bushels,  and  the 
remaining  acre  with  18  bushels,  without  any 
other  manure;  (he  crop. was  in  freneral  a  good 
one,  but  was  visibly  the  best  where  the  greatest 
quantiiyorsaU  had  been  used*. 

Mr.  Hare,  of  Beacoosfield,  in  Buckingham- 
shire,  has  used  salt  at  (he  rate  of  2  cwu  per  acre 
OD  a  large  field  of  very  gravelly  soil,  part  of  which 
was  left  without  any  manure,  and  (he  remainder 
dooged  as  usual  j  the  turnips  produced  on  the 
saltM  acre  were  just  as  good  as  tboee  raised  from' 
any  other  part  of  the  ground.  In  the  following 
year,  on  another  field  of  (he  same  quality,  be 
BBanored  the  whole  of  it  with  larm-yard  manure, 
adding  to  one  acre  of  the  field  thus  manured  2} 
ewL  powdered  rock  salt;  and  on  (bis  sal(ed 
and  aaaored  acre,  he  had  a  larger  and  a  finer 
eropoT  tumipa  than  was  produced  upon  any  other 
field  of  equal  extent  In  the  whole  parish.  Sir 
John  SiDclair  baa  also  tried  it,  oo  a  small  scale, 
with  equally  good  effecif. 

Some  comparative  experiments  have  beeo  like- 
wise made  with  soft  and  toot,  as  well  aa  wi:b 
auble-duog  when  applied  in  difierent  proportions 
10  carrots  and  potatoes,  which  producaj  crops  at 
ibe  fbllowmg  rales  per  acre.  Those  by  Mr.  G. 
Sinelair,  of  0eptlbnl,  were : — 

No.  1.  Carrots  aowu  without  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure, produced  28  tone.  9  ewta.  107  lbs.  Mo.  2. 
IS)  bushels  of  aalt  mixed  end  sown  with  (he  seed, 

dooed  80  tons  12  ewta.  79  lbs.   No.  3.  6^ 
ek  of  aah  dog  in  previous  to  sowiog,  pro- 
dnoed  44  tuna  14  ewta.  17  Iba.  No.  4. 18^  busheU 


*  Aanah  of  AgrkuHnra,  vol.  xxvli. 
1 8ss  his  Cods  flfAcrienltorStM  adit,  note  hi  the 
App.,p.40. 


of  salt  dug  in  previous  (o  sowing,  produced  31 
tons  13  cwts.  40  lbs.  No.  5.  6^  bushels  of  salt  and 
6^  bushels  ofsooi,  dug  in  previous  to  sowing, 
produced  40  tons  4  ewta.  97  lbs. 

Those  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Tunbridge,  opon 
8  ferrugtoous  saod,  bftiu^t  to  a  due  texture  and 
consistence  by  a  liberal  covering  of  pood  mud, 
were: — 

Potatoes,  without  any  manure,  produred  ld? 
bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes,  with  0  bushels  ofsa't 
per  acre,  produced  l98  bushels  per  acre,  Pma' 
loee,  with  6  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  and  80  bush- 
els of  soot  per  acre,  produced  240  bushels  per 
acre.  Poiaioes,  with  30  bushels  of  soot  per  acrci 
produced  162  bushels  per  acre. 

The  effect  of  salt  mixed  with  soot  Is  remarka- 
ble ;*  the  roots  of  the  carrots  in  No.  2  were  the 
smallest;  in  No.  4,  the  largest ;  and  in  No.  fi, 
the  healihieal.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
G.  Sinclair  upon  potatoes,  planted  in  a  soil  com- 
posed of  three-Zbunhs  siliceous  sand, — both  with- 
out any  kind  of  manure,  and  at  the  rate  of  13^ 
and  6^  bushels  of  salt  with  the  seed,  as  well  as 
13i  bushels  mixed  with  the  soil — left  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  13  bushels  per  acre, 
applied  to  the  land  previoua  to  the  planting,  over 
the  other  modes  of  application;  but  the  superi- 
oriiy  in  either  case  was  oot  very  great. 

Those  of  Mr.  Cutbbert  Johnson,  upon  a  light 
gravelly  soil,  were : —  ' 

Potatoes,  without  aoy  manure,  produced  120 
bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes,  with  20  bushels  of 
salt  per  arre,  laid  on  io  the  previous  September, 
produced  192  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes,  with 
stable  dung  at  the  lime  of  planting,  produced  219 
bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes,  with  stable  dung  and 
20  bushels  of  salt  produced  234  bushela  per  acrr. 
Potatoes,  with  40  bushels  of  salt  alone,  20  laid 
oo  io  September,  and  20  in  the  spring,  after  the 
sets  were  planted  produced  192^  bushels  per  acre. 
Potatoes,  with  40  bushels  of  salt,  as  in  (he  last  ex- 
periment, and  also  with  stable  dung,  produiwd 
244  bushels  per  acre. 

The  trials  made  by  Mr.  Forbes,  of  the  Pine- 
field  Nuseries,  near  Clgin,  upon  taU,  when  com- 
pared wiih  farm-yard  manure,  as  dressings  for 
root  crops,  however,  tend  to  show  the  latter  to  be 
in  every  instance  superior ;  and  also  to  prove  (hat 
when  used  in  a  laige  (luBntity  it  is  injurious  to 
vegetation,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
table  that  the  crops  were  lifter  in  proportion  as 
the  amount  of  the  salt  employed  was  laiger.  It 
was  laid  on  in  the  proportion*  there  stated  per 
SooU  acre,  and  an  equal  measure  of  laiw]  was 
moderately  dunged ;  but  though  it  appears  from 
the  produce  that  only  a  very  small  spot  of  around  - 
was  devoted  (o  the  experiineni,  yet  that  will  not 
invalidate  lis  accuracy. 


*  Dr.  Cartwright  remarks,  *  that  there  is  do  reasoa 
to  auppose  that  the  effects  of  salt,  when  combiaed 
with  soot,  were  produced  by  soy  known  cbemieal 
agency  upon  each  other.  Were  I  to  gaesa  at  the  pro- 
ducing cause,  I  ahoald  coojectare  it  to  be  that  proper- 
ty of  salioe  aubalaneea  by  which  they  attiut  moisture 
from  the  atmoaphere ;  for  I  observed  those  Iwda  on 
which  aalt  had  oeeo  used  were  visibly  and  paipablv 
mcHster  than  the  rest,  even  for  weeka  after  ths  aan 
bad  beeu  applied,  and  tbia  appearance  continoed  till 
rain  Call,  when,  of  couiae,  the  dlstioctioD  ceased. 
This  property  of  attracting  moiatnre  bad  f^^ater  io- 
flaencs  posnUy  oa  the  soot  tbai^  tm  t«g,ol  the  other 
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Sail,  at  the  rate  of 

2  tons. 

li  ton. 

1  ton. 

^ton. 

DuDg. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Ihs. 

oz. 

Ibe. 

oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs,  oz. 

Onions 

8 

0 

8 

4 

10 

8 

15  0 

20  0 

'Carroll 

13 

0 

17 

0 

20 

8 

24  0 

28  0 

Tumipf 

80 

0 

82 

0 

30 

0 

27  0 

34  8 

PolBtow 

n 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

14  0 

24  8 

Mangel  warlsel 

89 

0 

40 

0 

41 

0 

40  0 

40  8* 

Salt  has  been  tried  against  farm-yard  manure 
afier  the  rate  of  15  lona  per  acre  upon  a  light  san- 
dy soil,  and  no  difference  waa  observed  in  the 
erop  or  lurnipi.  It  has  also  been  mixed  wiih  the 
seed  or  turnips,  and  sown  in  drills  at  the  rale  of 
14  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  seed  did  not  vef^etaie, 
Dwing,  as  it  was  pupposed,  to  iia  being  too  closely 
combined  wiih  the  salt;  for  the  ground  having 
been  again  p1ou<rhed  nnd  harrowed,  Ireeih  peed 
Was  sown  broadcast,  which  grew  and  flpuriehed. 
When  top-dressed  with  salt  ihey  have  also  suc- 
ceeded, though  no  efTect  has  been  observed  re- 
garding their  prevediion  ol'  the  fly ;  and  when 
•pread  under  lurroVj  the  cro|i  was  eaten  off  by 
the  beeile.t 

Althou^  the  experiinentB  on  the  application  or 
•alt  to  meadow  and  paatun  land  generally  dgree 
in  Iheir  representation  of  improvement  having 
been  thereby  effected  in  the  quality  or  the  her- 
l>ag6,  yet  we  have  to  regret  that  they  are  so  few 
ana  so  inconclusive,  us  not  to  afford  any  decisive 
proof  either  regarding  the  comparative  weight  or 
crops  thus  manured,  the  season  in  which  ii  may 
be  the  moBl  atlvantageously  applied,  or  the  quan- 
tity in  which  it  should  belaid  on  different  soils. 
In  the  Cheshire  Report  it  is  indeed  said,  that 
eight  bushels  of  refuse  sail,  pei-  acre,  having  been 
•pread,  in  the  middle  or  October,  on  a  piece  of 
tour  rushy  groundf  and  sixteen  bushels  on  an- 
other pan,  the  vegetation  in  a  short  time  disap- 
peared totally;  and,  in  the  month  of  April  Ic>l- 
lowiog,  not  a  blade  uf  grass  was  to  be  seen.  In 
■  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  however,  a 
most  flourishing  crop  of  rich  grass  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  that  part  where  the  eight  bushels 
had  been  laid;  in  the  month  of  July,  the  other 
portion  produced  asliil  stronger  crop;  the  cattle 
were  remarkably  fond  or  it ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  winter,  and  for  several 
yean,  the  land  retained,  and  still  exhibited  at  the 
lime  this  account  wa«  written,  a  euperior  verdure 
to  the  surrounding  closes.}  This,  however,  pro- 
bably alludes  10  mtrt  salt }  Ibr  It  is  siaied  in  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard^s  pamphlet,  that  sixteen  bush* 
els  of  foul  aalt  having  been  laid,  in  the  month  of 
April,  upon  a  field,  which,  lor  many  years,  had 
borne  a  very  dark-colored  dry  kind  or  grass, 
which  neiiher horses  norneat cattle  could  relish, 
had  ever  since  thai  lime  borne  herbage  which 
was  perfectly  green,  and  upon  which  slock  ofall 
kinds  throve  remarkably. 

The  •taiemenis  of  its  eflects  upon  the  artifictnl 
crosRss  are  also  loo  meager  to  be  relied  on,  though 
the  application  oT  six  bushele  oT  aalt  to  an  acre 

mtnurss  with  which  it  wu  tried,  as  soot,  from  if« 
acrid  and  dry  oatars,  may  be  sapposed  to  require  a 
greater  proportioo  of  water  to  dilute  it  than  those 
subftaaces  which  contain  water  already.' — Conuau- 
aicalioDt  to  tbe  Board  of  Agricnitare,  vol  iv.  p.  870. 

*  Oardenen'  Marine,  June  1828. 

t  Cuthbert  Johiwoa'a  Essay  oa  Salt,  Sd.  edit.,  pp. 
70,72.  —  ,rtr 

t  Honaod't  Survey  ol  CbKshin».p. 


of  red  clover,  upon  a  good  turnip  soil,  is  said  Itf 
have  increased  Ihe  produce,  at  the  very  least,  10 
cwt.  per  acre  ;  ihe  afiermnth,  also,  proponioaably 
frooil,  the  cattle  eating  it  down  cto9e,  and  in  pre'- 
lierence  to  every  other  part  of  the  field  •  jfiftiy  trf 
all  kinda,  when  coarse,  or  injured  by  iha  wet  of 
an  unfavorable  season,  has,  however,  been  very 
generally  prov^  to  be_so  far  improved  in  ila 
quality  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  not  exceed- 
ing about, a  peck  of  pure  salt  to  a  ton  of  bay, 
thinly  sprinkled  over  the  layers  in  the  slack,  as 
not  merely  Id  be  rendered  palatable  to  stock,  but 
in  many  cases  (o  be  consumed  with  even  superior 
relish.  When  the  crop  has  been  much  exposed 
to  rain,  it  checks  fermeotaiioo,  and  prevenia 
mouldinesat. 

We  have  refrained  fVom  reciting  the  argumenis 
which  have  been  employed  to  urge  the  use  of  salt 
as  a  manure,  because  we  think  it  should  rest 
upon  practical  proo^  rather  than  upon  theory, 
however  specious  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  corn  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  ibe  sea 
is  distinguished  by  its  superiority  of  weight  as 
well  as  color ;  and  that  salt  marshes  are  known 
to  possess  highly  fattening  properties  when  red 
by  cattle.  It  Is,  therefore,  only  reasonable  lo 
suppose,  lhat  the  application  of  salt  lo  the  land 
may  be  productive  of  similar  effects,  and  we  have 
taken  the  foregoing  extracts  chiefly  from  those 
etaiemente  or  experimen's  which  have  resulied 
in  its  favor,  because  they  hold  out  the  promise  of 
its  being  advantageous :  for  every  kind  or  ma- 
nure is  or  such  great  importance  to  agriculture, 
that  we  wish  to  induce,  rarmers '  who  have  not 
already  experienced  its  effects,  lo  make  repeated 
comparative  trials  of  it  upon  their  own  land.  We 
say  repcd/ed,  because  we  are  convinced  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  continued  series  of  (rials  can  be 
decisive  oC  its  merits ;  and  comparative,  because 
in  no  other  way  can  any  saPi  conelnsioo  be  drawn 
regarding  its  competition  with  other  manure.  We 
must  also  remind  them,  that  its  cost  is  now  so 
trifling  as  to  put  it  in  every  man's  power  to  satisfy 
himeeirof  its  value  at  a  charge  that  ia  not  worth 
mentioning ;  and  that  any  one  who  fhils  lo  do 
so  must  be  regarded  as  seriously  inattentive  to  hii 
own  interests. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  lo  withhold  alt 
that  has  been  written  in  opposition  to  its  use ;  and 
among  those  treatises  which  are  best  entitled  to 
atiention  on  that  side  of  ihe  subject,  are  soma 
prize  essays  in.the  papers  of  (he  Highland  Socie- 
ty of  Scotland,  oo  *  Experiments  with  Salt  aa 
Manure,'  which,  though  they  leave  the  qoeaiiod 
or  its  value  still  in  douBi,  yet  rather  tend  to  throw 
discredit  upon  its  employment }  lor,  notwithstand- 
ing one  of  these  writers — who  is  a  farmer  of  ex- 
perience—expresaea  himself  in  support  of  it,  yet 


*  Cuthbert  Johnsoo^  Observationa  on  Salt  8ce„ 
1st  edit  .  p.  10. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  on  Salt,  p.  ST6.   Swv«y8  of 
tbe  N.  R.  of  rorbsbin,  p.  ITT;  and  of  DerbyAiis, 
vol.ii.p.  182.  ^^^\^ 
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othera  are  decidedly  unravorable.  Ooe  or  these 
irpona,  indeed,  which  im  boih  minute  and  appa- 
naily  accuraie,  etatea  that  ii  was  tried  upon  crops 
v(  potatoes,  oals,  barley,  and  lumipt,  as  well  as 
upon  oaiural  and  cultivated  grass.  Keruse  salt 
was  appired,  mixed  wiih  ashes  in  the  proponloii 
of  ihree-rourlhs  of  ihe  Ibrmer  lo  one  o(  (he  latter, 
and  laid  on  at  various  rales  /Voni  sixteen  to  thirty 
bushela  per  acre,  both  drilled  in,  and  as  a  surface 
dresBing  upon  land  in  some  parts  unmanured, 
and  in  others  vrell  spread  with  ihe  best  farui-yard 
manure.  On  Ihe  oais  and  barley,  however,  no 
perceptible  diUeience  nas  occasioned  by  its  use  ; 
and  on  all  ibe  other  crops  it  appears  to  nave  been 
injurious.  The  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  pota- 
toes produced  upon  that  part  of  (be  ground  which 
was  only  salted  was  indeed  comparatively  enor> 
mous;  KM-,  in  two  ins'ances  in  which  it  was  laid 
in  the  drills,  the  crop  was  only  one>lbird  ol'thai 
upon  which  dung  was  used  alone*. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  CommunicBlion  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
hjre,  the  writer  relates  several  experimenis,  in  all 
which  the  application  of  salt,  in  various  quanii- 
lies,  both  on  arable  and  pasture,  was  either  com- 
pletely or  in  a  great  meosnre  unsucceBsful. 

Some  statements  to  the  same  eflect  have  like- 
wise been  lately  published  io  the  British  Farmer's 
H8gnzioe,t  which  show—  • 

1st.  That  24  bushels,  equal  to  1  ton  or  rock- 
salt,  were  ground  into  powder,}  and  on  the 
lOih  of  A  prit  were  sown  on  Tour  separate  roods 
ol'  meadow  land,  at  the  rate  of  one-lburth,  one- 
filih,  one-sixih.  and  one-seventh  of  a  ton  to  Ihe 
•ere :  on  the  21st  it  appeared  to  have  destroyed 
the  fjBM  on  thai  part  where  the  ereatest  quan- 
tity had  been,  but  that  was  not  the  ease  even- 
tually, as  it  afterwards  recovered. 

Sod.  On  the  I4iti  of  April  it  was  sown  on 
three  equal  portions  of  land,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
Iburih,  one-fifth,  and  one-sixth  of  a  ton  per 
acre,  on  fullow,  and  on  wheat  growing,  which 
was  alierwards  sown  with  red  clover:  on  the 
21st  the  weeds  appeared  lo  be  destroyed,  but 
at  harvest  time  were  like  the  rest 

3rd.  At  the  same  lime  it  was  laid  at  the  rate 
oT  one-sixth  of  a  ton  per  acre,  on  some  fallow, 
which  was  aAerwards  sowo  with  oats  and 
dover. 

4ih.  On  the  Sffth  of  April,  on  the  third 
(toughing  Ibr  fallow,  it  was  spread  at  the  rate 
of  one-fourth  and  one  sixih  of  a  ton  per  acre 
worked  and  manured  as  the  rest. 

6ib.  At  the  same  lime,  and  the  same  rale, 
on  the  same  ploughing,  on  soma  land  that 
was  sown  with  rape. 

The  above  experimenis  were  tried  on  a  strong 
loamy  clay,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  the  result 
of  the  whole  proved  that  ihey  were  not  attend- 
ed with  any  advantage. 

6th.  On  the  lilUi  ploughhig  of  a  oood  loam, 
it  was  laid  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  and  one- 
sixih  of  a  ton  for  turnips,  which  had  been  re- 
^  gularly  dunged,  some  of  it  being  placed  in  the 
lidges  before,  and  some  al\er  the  manure. 


*  Sss  the  PMeeediDgs  of  the  Society,  trom  Novem- 
ber, 1830.  to  December,  1828.  toI.  vi. 
|iro.uE.Tol.  ti.p.427. 

t  yfhtn  bn4wn  mto  smMI  {neees,  it  rani  throogh 
a  cora-tniO,  and  can  then  be  nooad  as  wnall  as  mav 
bsdtwsd.  ' 


Some  potatoes,  on  the  same  land,  were  also 

similarly  treated;  but  no  difference  whatever 

was  apparent  in  their  favor. 

These  trials  appear  to  have  been  made  under 
Ihe  personal  superintendence  of  the  writer,  and 
the  editor  vouches  Ibr  the  accuracy  of  the  siate- 
roent.  The  result  is  certainly  in  exiraordinary 
contradiction  to  those  of  other  experiments,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way 
than  by  attributing  it  to  the  nature  of  the  soils  on 
which  they  were  made.  If  to  be  finally  relied  on, 
it  would  prove  '  that  the  use  of  salt,  as  a  manure, 
is  of  no  value  on  strong  or  loamy  soils but  we 
are  so  lar  from  agreeing  to  that  conclusion,  that 
we  think  it  only  aflbrds  additional  proof  of  the 
propriety  of  every  farmer  judging  only  for  himsellV 
through  his  own  experience. 

Application  of  Salt.— From  what  we  have  thus 
stated,  it  must  he  apparent  that  nothing  df^cislve 
has  been  ascertained  regarding  either  the  quantity 
or  the  season  in  which  salt  should  be  laid  upon 
the  land.  It  appears,  however,  that  iis  effects 
are  most  visible  and  satisfactory  when  applied 
to  hot,  dry  soils,  and  in  very  warm  summers;  but 
on  cold,  wet  land,  and  in  rainy  seasons,  or  under 
a  humid  climate,  its  powers  seem  to  beeoma 
neutralized,  and  of  little  value.  We  are  of  opi- 
nion that,  on  arable  land,  it  will  be  found  more 
advisable  to  lay  it  on  before  sowing,  than  eilhw 
with  the  seeds,  or  afterwards  as  a  top-dreewng. 
If  applied,  for  instance,  to  a  clover  ley,  either  a 
lew  weeks  before  seed-time,  or  immediately  after 
the  first  crop  isofi)  it  would  effectually  banish  itw 
slug  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed  that,  if  all 
siubliles  (not  laid  down  with  seeds)  were  to 
receive  a  slight  dressing  of  salt  before  wiater,  it 
would  not  only  lend  lo  keep  the  land  free  from 
the  slug,  but  probably  also  otherwise  benefit  the 
soil*. 

In  preparing  the  land  under  th€jallou}-proces$t 
it  has  been  recommended  to  spread  from  30  to  40 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
roots  and  insects  in  the  soil,  and  breaking  all  the 
tough  and  adhesive  clods  which  are  found  to  be 
80  troublesome  in  working  the  ground.  This 
should  be  done  in  autumn,  some  time  before  the 
first  ploughing;  as  the  salt  being  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil  during  the  spring  ana 
summer  following,  its  strength  ^ill  be  so  mate- 
rially reduced  b^  the  lime  wbetrine  seed  is  sown, 
that  instead  of  injurinj;,  it  has  been  found  to  pro- 
mote vegetationt.  With  regard  to  the  destructioD 
of  insects,  that  object  ca'n,  however,  be  attained 
with  half  the  quantity  ;  and  we  must  again  cau- 
tion our  readers  against  the  indiscriminate  recom- 
roendatioq  given  of  the  use  tff  sail,  without  dis- 
tinguishing whether  li  is  fmU  or  pure:  on  the 
application  of  40  bushels  of  the  latter,  vegetatioo 
ceases. 

When  applud  tn  ampotU.  it  is  said  lo  have 
been  found  more  effectual  than  lime.  It  ha» 
been  tried  in  Cheshire  on  barley  and  seeds,  and 
greatly  exceeded  Ihe  most  sanguine  expectation* 
that  had  been  formed  of  it.  A  quantity  of  r«fuse 
salt  having  been  also  mixed  up  with  earth,  and 
another  portion  of  the  same  earth  with  lime,  the 
vegetation  of  that  part  of  the  field  upon  which 


*  British  Farmen*  Magsrins,  No.  zlv.  p.  66. 
tHoUinsbead  on  Salt  as  a  llaaois.  Sod  edit,  p.  17. 
Sir^ohn  Sinclair!i  Code  of  Agrieolhus^  art  edit.. 
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the  aalt  was  laid  was  by  ftr  the  healthint  and  the 
mnt  vigorouB*.  In  Ayrahire  it  has  been  mixed 
with  82  biMhett  of  lime-ahelhi,  and  either  vpread 

-einffly  or  made  up  into  a  compost  with  40  carl- 
loads  of  pealmoas,  and  hae  thus  been  found  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  beans. 
In  ihoee  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall  where  the 
pilchard  fisheries  occasion  considerable  quantities 
of  salt  to  be  condemned,  it  is  also  much  used  as 
a  preparation  fur  lurnipa  in  composts  mixed  up 
with  acasand,  and  spoiled  Geh,  dang,  and  rotten 
•Inly  eanh,  in  vBrioua  proportions,  to  which  from 
40  10  60  bushels  of  lime  are  commonly  added. 
The  quantity  of  this  kind  of  compost  commonly 
applied  to  an  acre,  is  usually  about  a  Ion  of  the 
fish  and  salt, — more  or  less  as  the  fish  prevails, 
and  in  that  country  it  bas  been  long  considered  as 
ft  moat  valuable  and  lasiine  manure,  though  pro> 
bably  ile  efTecIs  may  be  at  least  equally  due  to  the 
oil  and  refuse  fish,  as  to  the  salt  wilh  which  it  is 
combined.t  It  may  also  be  advantageously 
mixed  with  stable-dung  alone. 

On  meadow  ground,  Mr.  Hollinshead  advises 
the  larmer  *io  sow  six  bushels  of  salt  per  acre, 
immediately  after  the  hay  is  got  in ;  which  will 
not  only  assist  vegetation,  and  cover  the  face  of 
the  ground  with  grass,  but  will  induce  the  cattle 
to  eat  up  ihe  eddish.'  For /Mature  land,  he  how- 
ever recommends  the  applicaiioDorfoul  salt  at 
the  rate  of  16  busbela  per  acre ;  or,  which  he 
aeems  to  prefer,  to  apply  it  in  the  same  quantity, 
mixing  wilh  every  16  bushels  of  the  salt  20  loads 
of  earth,  turning  it  two  or  ihree  times  to  incor- 
porate it,  and  laying  it  on  in  the  autumn. 

In  Jroaty  weather,  it  has  excited  the  surprise  of 
many  persons  that,  when  the  land  was  quite  white 
through  heavy  hoar-frost,  groond  which  had  been 
top-dressed  with  salt  remained  perfectly  green, 
end  apparently  from  its:  effects.  It  is,  mdeed 
known  to  chemists  to  be  an  enemy  to  congela- 
tion; but  we  have,  as  yet,  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  its  effects,  in  that  view,  upon  vegetation, 
nor  are  we  aware  that  its  application  would  tend 
(o  preserve  crops  from  the  consequences  of  frost. 

The  quantity  of  pure  salt  recommended  to  be 
applied  to  land  as  manure  is  from  4  to  16  bushels 
per  acre,  beyond  which  it  has  been  generally 
/blind  to  become  injurious  to  crops  when  sown 
with  Itie  seed ;  but,  if  laid  in  the  autumn  upon 
land  intended  for  a  clean  summer  fallow,  from 
30  to  40  bushels  may  be  spread,  according  to  the 
condition  and  nature  of  the  soil.  lo  the  directions 
for  i(s  use  given  in  the  recent  treatisea  of  Mr. 
Guthbert  Johnson,  from  6  lo  20  bushels  are 
assumed  as  the  limits  of  its  application  to  difTereot 
crops ;  and  although  we  think  that,  in  most  eases, 
the  latter  quantity  would  be  found  too  large,  and 
that,  in  all,  the  rules  for  its  adoption  savor  some- 
what too  much  of  theory,  yet  as,  with  due  discre- 
tion.  in  many  instances  they  may  serve  as  guides 
for  its  eroployineDt,  wo  tiers  transcribe  them  with 
very  slight  alteration:  with  this  obsarveUoD, 
that  they  only  apply  to  the  first  year's  manuring : 
though  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hollinshead 
and  others,  ttiat  an  annaal  applieadoa  of  a  much 
less  quantity  will  always  keep  the  land  In  a  atate 
of  the  greatest  fertility  :— 


*  Cheshire  Rsport,  p.  287. 

t  SirH.  Davy,  Elem.  a£  Agiic.  aiem..4to.,  p.SB6. 


For  wheal  and  tye,  ]0  to  SO  buahela  f>ef  aiM 
put  on  after  the  seed  has  been  harrowed  in  ;  the 
earlier  the  better,  but  may  be  done  ontil  March. 

For  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  5  to  16 
bushels  per  acre.  For  these  crops  it  has  how- 
ever been  found  beneficial,  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, to  lay  it  on  aller  (he  seed  has  been  har- 
rowed in ;  but  in  counties  less  humid,  it  would 
be  more  advaotageoaa  to  spread  it  in  Jaoaary 
or  February. 

For  turnips,  and  most  green  crops,  5  to  IS 
bushels  per  acre,  put  on  about  a  roomh  before 
seed-time;  or  in  January  or  F^ruaiy,  as  iha 
salt  will  then  meet  the  insects  in  their  weakest 
alate.  Mr.  6.  Sinclair,  however,  says — that, 
tor  Ihe  destruction  of  slugs,  salt  should  be  tised 
in  not  less  quaniities  than  10  or  15  bushels  per 
acre,  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  land. 

For  potatoes,  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre  in 
January  or  February,  if  no  other  manure  be 
used ;  but  if  a  light  dressing  of  dung  be  intend- 
ed at  the  lime  of  planting,  (hen  half  the  salt 
to  be  spread  alter  the  plants  have  been  covered 
in. 

For  hope,  15  to  90  bushels  per  acre,  in  No- 
vember or  December, 

For  grass-land,  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre  iu 
the  autumn,  and,  if  possible,  not  later  than  No- 
vember; but  may  be  put  on,  without  injury, 
until  February.   If  applied  to  Ihe  exient  of  40 
to  60  bushels,  the  old  turf  will  be  completely 
destroyed,  but  has  t>een  generally  succeeded 
by  a  new  sward  of  sweeter  herbage. 
In  Dacre's  '  Tesiimonies,'  which  contain  a 
voluminous  mass  of  facta  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  aalt  for  urtoultural  purposes,  it  is  said,  that 
although  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  salt,  when 
used  by  itself  as  a  manure,  are  very  great,  it  yck 
requires  diacretion  to  guard  against  putting  on  too 
much ,  a  few  bushels  to  an  acre  are  sufficient,  ir 
any  large  quantity  be  put  on,  it  will  by  ils  pun- 
gency and  Birengih  destroy  vegetation  (or  a  lime ; 
but  aderwards,  when  the  salt  has  been  well  dis- 
solved in  the  soil,  the  land  becomes  very  rich.  That 
when  mixed  wilh  dung  and  other  manure,  it  is 
highly  efficacious ;  but  the  safest  way  of  using  it 
is,  to  sprinkle  it  occasionally  over  tlie  dung  in  ihe 
catlle-yards,  that  it  may  amalgamate  with  it,  and 
ferment. 

The  effects,  as  ascertaiued  by  ihe  result  of  its 
use  upon  the  continent,  are  described  by  that  emi- 
nent agriculturist,  Von  Thadr,  to  be  nearly  similar 
to  those  we  have  slated.  When  applied  in  large 
quantities,  vegetation  seems  compleiely  stopp^ ; 
but  when  the  salt  has  been  washed  in  by  ihe 
rain,  and  partly  decomposed  by  the  mould,  it  adds 
to  its  force  during  several  following  years.  On 
rich  land,  when  spread  in  small  quantities,  it  pro- 
duces very  sensibly  fhvorable  eflecis,  though  of 
short  duration ;  but  if  laid  upon  a  poor  soil,  in 
an  equal  quantity,  it  has  been  found  wholly  inef- 
fectual*. 


*  Frincipes  Rafsopa^s  d'Agricaltore,  2nds  <d.,  torn 
it.  p.  48S. 
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i.AJiea  HOGS. 

Pron  Um  KaDtnckj  Faniiflr. 

Mr.  Silaa  Evaos,  of  this  cuuDiy.  sold  (o  Mr. 
fiafraoa  ThomBon,  of  Clarke,  a  large  lot  or  75 
boga,  iotcDded  for  ibe  ■ouibem  market  j  the 
Bverage  weight  ot*  the  whole  lot  being  375  lbs. 
the  heaviest  weighing  480  the.  TaKiog  ihe 
number  into  coimderaiion,  we  thiuk  this  ea  fine 
a  lot  of  boga  as  any  we  remember  lo  have  heard 
oC  They  were  of  the  old  Kentucky  slock,  with 
•  slight  mixture  of  Ihe  improved  breeda. 

We  have  also  heard  of  anoiher  let  of  about  20 
hoga,  raised  and  latteoed  by  Mr.  James  Rainey, 
fleer  ColbyTille,  well  crossed  wiih  the  Berkshire 
Slock,  which  averaged  426  lbs.  They  were  Irom 
13  moDtha  to  S  yeare  (M,  generally  about  16 
moDiba. 


XBaTUCKT  BLUE-GRAM,  OR  ORUS-8WARD. 

To  lbs  Edliar  of  the  Fumen*  B«ctawr. 

Waahinglim  iV.  C.  January  30th,  1841.  . 
DmrSir:—A  lew  days  sinre  1  had  ihe  plea- 
sure of  receiving  Vol.  viii.  oC  Farmers'  Kegisler, 
Trom  your  baodsi  Tor  which  please  to  accept  my 
ibaoks.  Though  I  am  qo  farmer,  and  have  oot 
a  loot  of  soil  to  cultivate.  I  have  ever  felt  a  warm 
interest  in  tin  progress  of  an  enlightened  busdaodiy. 
I  shall  reioioe  in  the  success  of  the  cause  which 
yon  advocate  with  so  much  ardor  and  abiliiy,  as 
well  in  the  due  appreciation  and  reward  of  your 
eAms.  The  Register  does  not  come  within  my 
proper  line  of  reading,  but  whenever  I  have  m^t 
with  a  number,  [  have  invariably  found  some 
article  to  iaierest  and  instruct  me. 

It  was  for  some  lime  a  mystery  why  I  hod 
been  honored  with  Vol.  viii.  I  presume,  however, 
that  the  solution  was  tu  ienftth  discovered  in  the 
words  *'  see  pagfi  6S1,"  written  on  the  cover  of 
No.  1.  If  1  have  correctly  taken  ihe  hint,  I  will 
reply,  that  yon  ate  heartily  welcome  to  any  aid 
I  can  give  in  removing  the  difficulty  alluded  to  by 
Jlr.  Stevenson.  It  was  bu(  a  few  days  before  I 
Kceived  your  present,  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  learning,  ihrouf^b  Mr.  Stevenson's  letter,  what 
the  6imou6  Kentucky  blu€- grass  ia ;  and  also  of 
informing  some  inquirers  in  this  place  that  It 
grows  on  their  own  lands.  I  have  been  long 
lamiliar  with  ihis  grass,  which,  with  iu  congener, 
poo  annuo,  enters  largely  into  ihe  compontion  of 
the  pastures  of  New  England. 

My  attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  Ihis 
grass,  in  the  low  country  of  this  state,  where  few 
if  any  really  good  grasses  are  found  besides  this, 
by  lis  perpetual  verdure.  Wherever  yards  or 
lawns  are  turfed  with  it,  they  are  verdant  through 
the  entire  winter;  thus  indicating,  as  I  supposed, 
its  adaptation  lo  this  climate  as  a  winter  food. 
But  what  is  more  important  sitU  in  this  climate, 
it  is  the  only  grass  of  any  value,  that  I  have  no- 
ticedf  which  endures  ihe  long  continued  heat  of 
our  warm  season.  It  is  only  a  long  severe 
drooghi  lhat  parches  it.  So  long  as  any  moisture 
lemains  in  the  soil  it  continuea  verdant.  I  should 
jodge,  as  this  plant  eeema  to  aflect  shade,  that  it 
Bight  be  preserved  through  the  severest  drought 
in  phiees  where  there  are  trees  enough  to  check 
evammiion  from  the  soil,  lis  endurance,  in  long 
coBtimwd  heat,  indicates  its  being  more  succulent 
Tot.  IX.— 8— A 


than  grass  which  burn  up  quicker,  (and  conse- 
quently mors  nutritive  ?)  Muhlenberg  says  of 
it,  "optimum  pabulum,"  but  I  suppose  ihe  farm- 
ers know  better  than  the  botanists  about  that 

matter. 

The  great  eonfiinon'in  the  vut^aynonsrmes  of 
the  grasses  Is  a  serious  inconvenience  lo  the  fkrm- 
er,  and  it  must  ceriainly  be  a  great  desideratum 
to  have  it  cleared  up.  All  plants  which  are  ex- 
tensively used  ere  subject  to  the  came  confusion. 
I  have  not  been  able,  alter  lonz  inquiry,  to  settle 
the  synonymes  the  oaks  and  pines  in  this  stale. 
Every  neighborfaQOd  seems  lo  have  a  peculiar  no- 
menclature. 

I  would  suggest,  as  Ihe  most  likely  method  of 
attaining  Mr.  Stevenson's  object,  that  all  persona 
interested  in  the  subject  should  send  to  you  two 
or  three  specimens  of  each  kind  of  gran,  with 
all  the  common  names  written  upon  a  label  attach- 
ed to  each  kind.  The  labels  might  be  numbered, 
and  notes  be  sent,  referring  lo  the  numbers  on  (be 
lab^  communicating  any  valuable  information 
that  can  be  given  upon  Ihe  several  species.  If 
you  can  inlerest  your  correspoDdenls  In  this  plan, 
so  as  to  secure  their  action  upon  it,  you  will  in 
two  or  ihree  seasons  have  the  material  in  hand 
for  Ihe  coneummaiion  so  strongly  urged  by  you, 
vol.  viii.  p.  651. 

If  you  have  no  friend  more  convenient,  or  belter 
qualified  for  completing  the  work,  aller  the  ma- 
teria} is  colleeled,  you  are  at  liberty  lo  command 
Your  obedient  friend  and  servant, 

M.  A.  CuRTia. 

P.  S.  If  you  should  apjirove  of  the  plan  I 
have  suggested,  and  be  inclined  to  propose  ii  to 
your  readers,  will  inform  roe  thereof.  I  will  give 
you  the  mode  of  collecting,  preserving,  and  trans- 
porting the  grasses.  It  is  very  nmple,  and  will 
cost  no  one  any  trouble. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  foregoii^ 
private  letter,  with  its  author's  signature,  though 
not  so  designed  to  be  used,  and  which  we  would  not 
have  done,  if  the  writer  were  not  already  well 
known  to  the  scientific  and  reading  public,  as  one 
among  the  first  of  American  boianislB.  We  afaalt 
be  much  gratified,  end  the  cause  ef  agriculture  as 
much  aided,  by  his  fund  of  knowledge  being 
drawn  upon,  to  fumMi  light  lo  ihis  obscure  sub- 
ject. Wo  will  gladly  receive  spedmens  of  grass- 
es, prepared  and  securedj  as  directed  above,  t» 
transmit  to  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis  ;  but  it  will  be 
much  better,  if  as  convenient,  lhat  they  shall  be 
sent  to  him  directly,  (at  Washington  5.  C.)  as 
our  ignorance  of  botany  would  forbid  our  forward- 
ing the  object  to  any  other  way  than  the  very 
humble  one  of  serving  as  the  channel,  of  convey- 
ance for  the  specimens.  But  as  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  various  pmvinceal  and  incorrect  namn, 
as  well  as  the  botanical  names  and  descriptions, 
of<each  grass,  it  will  require  for  the  formation  of 
a  list  of  synonyms,  extensive  enough  to  bo  very 
useful,  the  labors  of  botanista  in  different  and  re- 
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.mote  reffioni,  and  of  nindry  rolleclon  orqwci- 
menv.  What  eoeh  individual  might  do,  would 
necewnrily  be  iitiperleci — but  the  aiteniion  of  se- 
veral botanislB  and  cotleclorg,  at  remote  points ofob- 
•ervalion,  might  liirnieh  materiala  for  one  whole 
aod  complete  aod  highly  valuable  list.  This  is  the 
nore  detirahk,  as  then  the  colteeiion  of  apeei- 
mpns  would  be  more  complete,  beinj;  made  by,  or 
under  the  direciion  of  the  botanists  IhemMivpif. 
£esidce  Mr.  Curiie,  there  are  eeverol  oiher  indi- 

.  vlduats  nho  are  among  the  leaders  of  ihls  jour- 
nal, and  valued  contribuiors  to  its  paffe«,  who 
could  efsenitally  akl  this  obiecr,  not  only  Irom  ilieir 
knowledjio  of  botany,  but  also  herauee  of  the  ve- 
ry difTereni  regions  in  which  they  reside,  and  the 
diflerencA  of  the  natural  graraes,  as  well  as  of  the 
varioui  provincial  aynouynies  of  the  sanie  kinds. 
— Ko.  F.  R. 

eSABSCS — BOTANTCAI,  AKT>  TULOAR  DESIGHA- 
TIOKB  AKD  8YR0SYH£a.  THB  WIRB  GRASS 
or  VlBOIfflA. 

IVestchetfer,  Pa.,  Ftb.  8, 1641. 

J.  S.  Skinntr,i:sq—J)eaT  Sir—ln  ihe  Anieri- 
ran  Farmerol'the  S9.1i  Jmuary,  I  observe  an 
intcrr^iing  notice  of  ihe  *'  Kentucky  blue  grow," 
■o  called;  and  amonir  othT  remark*,  n  lU-dre  ia 
expn'ssed,  hy  the  Kditor  of  ihe  Fxruirrs' Kegif- 
ter,  that  n  more  dcHniie  nomBnt7i./wre  inijrhi 
iuniislied  of  Ihe  several  jiTHSftv  ivhicli  are  Iipfi 
Ifuown,  jmd  moat  iniponnin,  to  ilie  nL'ficuliuriPi. 
Ii  is  no  eafy  mniier  lo  colleci  all  ihe  local  pci|>ul«r 
names  ol*  plmii",  and  ni>|ily  ihem  arciirniely  lo 
ihe  fpecies  intended.  Nmliini;  but  n  repideiire 
in  ihe  various  divlrirls  oi'  our  roumry  conUl  en^dle 
any  one  lo  gather  them  ntt,  and  liirnif  h  a  preriie 
■yitonymy.  £very  neij^hhofhood,  ntmost,  hn» 
Its  own  namn,  tor  plania  that  are  familiarly 
known ;  ami  unroriunately,  many  of  them  be- 
come iranfpoted,  or  misapplied,  so  that  the 
objects,  meant  to  be  designated,  cannot  alway* 
be  ast'cnairicd  wiihout  an  examinmion  of  Ppeci- 
mens.  At,  however,  il  ie  a  liivortie  pursuit  wirh 
mr,  I  will  enitcnvor,  wiih  ynur  perriiiefion,  lo 
give  a  hM«fy  tkeich  oi  ilie  aynamymy  of  tlio<>e 
grasses  nhit  li  are  ntost  intereslint;  lo  ihe  agii- 
culiurisis  ol' the  United  States.  A  aeUntifie  de- 
Mcription  of  them  would  Im  too  voluminous  Ibr 
Ihe  preBcni  occasion  ;  and  moreover,  such  descrip- 
tion may  be  found  in  any  of  ihe  Flnran  already 
nnblixhed.  I  will  content  myself  with  giving  the 
hoUmkot  iteniM,  and  annexing  the  most  usual 
popular  Ttemss ;  by  which  means  the  greaier  por- 
tion of  the  grarses  known  lo  our  agriculturists, 
mnv  be  determiiicd  with  accuracy. 

Botanical  frames. 
L  Poa  pratm»i$,  Z.— This  is  the  plant  erro- 

npously  called  "blue  grass,"  in  Kentucky,  t  he 

£iigIiBh  call  it  "  mooth  stalked  meadow  gnus." 
'  In  /'snntyfaanui,  and  most  of  ihe  other  state*. 
'  h  is  known  by  Ihe  names  of  "grmt  gnus," 

**  ^psor  gnu,"  and  *<  meadow  grass." 
%  Pan  ampreeea,  JS.— This  is  most  generally 
'  ^callad  Ut»  groM,*'  but  ie  eAea  called  "  win 


grass.^'  and  is  probably  the'  "unrs  gran**  of 
Firginia.    The  Kngliah  call  it  '■J^-stoWM^ 

meadoio  grass." 

3.  I'hleum  pratenae,  L — In  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  ilie  souih  and  wesr,  this  is  known  by  tha 
name  of  tinathy*';  hut  in  Jiew  York,  and 
ihrouphout  New  England,  it  is  eHllpit  "  AenTs 
grassy    The  English  call  it  "cars  tot/grusa,** 

4.  jfgrostie  vulgaris,  Z. — This  is  the  **Aer^* 
grass"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  prohahly  of  the 
suiiihern  nod  wesrern  e'atep,  as  far  as  ii  la 
known.  It  is  aleo  known  in  Penneylvnnin  by 
Ihe  im  me  of  "rfd  It  is  called  ^"jinebent 
grass"''  hy  the  Kiiglish  ;  and  n  coarser  aperies 
neiiriv  nUtfil  in  this,  is  the  celebrated  "fiorin 
grans'  ni'  Ireland. 

,5.   Daclylis  glntnerata,  Z..    mmmonty  calteil 
'^orchard  gross."  in  ihe  Uniied  Stalen.  Il 
till'    rouqh  cfxjfc's  f-tot  grass"  uf  the  Knglish. 

6.  Festucapratevsii,  L. —  Thip,  though  a  valua-^ 
ble  grasp,  seems  not  to  have  aeqnired  a  distinct" 
popiiliir  name  in  onr  couniry.    lo.  fng/anillt 
is  called  *'  nuadnw  faacutgrass** 

7.  LoUvm  perenne.  L.,  cummcnty  called  "rajf 
grass"  or  "  rye  grass." 

8.  J}vtna  elatiirr,  L.—Cf\\\tA  "tiller  oat  gross" 
by  the  Eniriic^h  ;  il  has  been  partially  culiivaied 
in  tills  rountry,  under  the  name  of  "grass  </* 
the  jfndes.'* 

9.  ^nth'Xanthum  odorafum,  Z.— Called  "sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass,'*  t»y  ilie  Enjilirh  :  remark- 
nhle  lor  lis  rrauTiinf-c,  when  cul  and  partly  dry. 
The  above-named  grasses  are  more  or  less 

known,  and  estpenied,  in  the  nieadotva  and  pns- 
iiires  of /*enne!//t'aii)a  ;  and  it  is  rennirkahle  that 
'hey  are  all  belirved  lo,  he  introduced  phimo. 
Some  of  ihem  nre  thoroughly  iia/tirfliia:«/  j  whita 
oihi-rs  require  in  he  sotm,  like  culiivttted  grains, 
in  order  lo  injure  a  lull  crop.  The  (bllowing 
irrapFfp,  ihnngh  of  comparatively  httle  value, 
may  he  enumerated  for  the  sake  of  giving  their 
popiilHT  nnnies  : — 
Botanical  names. 

10.  TVipsflcuin  dadyMdes,  Z.— This  hna  been 
somewhat  noted,  under  the  name  of  *'ginna 
grass,"  and  "  sesame  gross";  but  it  never  ran 
compete  with  our  better  grasses,  in  good  arable 
or  pHSiure  lands.    !<  is  too  coarse  and  hard.  . 

11.  Triticvmrepens,  Z.— Called  "  cnuck  grass** 
Olid  quiicb  grass,"  by  ihe  Knglish.  A  pernH 
ciouB  loreijiner,  whii-h  is  dilficutl  to  subdue, 
whrn  oncH  fully  naiuralized. 

12.  HolcuB  lanaius,  L.-j-CaWeA  "feather  graWj*^ 
and  "  white  timothy,"  a  naturalized  Cireigoerf 
of  liille  value  in  our  meadows. 

13.  Eleusine  fndica,  Lam. — Known  hy  the  name 
of  "  do^^s  fai/ grass,"  and  sometimes  hy  ihosa 
of  "K»r«  grass,",  and  "crab  grass."  It  ia 
common  in  lanes  end  wood-yoids  ;  but  is  seldom 
seen  in  meadows  or  pastures,  in  Pennsylvania. 

14.  Bigitaria  sanguinatis,  Sctip. — This  ts  com- 
monly cilled  "Jinger  grass  "and  "  crab  grass,** 
or  "  crop  grass."  It  is  rather  iroublesome  in  our 
gardens  and  corn-fields;  and  is  said  lo  be  par- 
tirularly  annoying  to  the  southern  planicrs. 

15.  Setaria  glauca,  /leaue.— Known  hy  the  name 
of  fox  tair — a  wnrihlesB  erass.  generally  aban- 
dant  in  wheat  eiubble,  aOer  harvest. 

16.  j^romtis  secalinvs,  Z.— CommtHiIy  called 
"cheat,"  in  Pennsylvania :  and  in  tha  northern 
atatea,  "  aftsta."  A  well  bnettB  lotrudar  iA 
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wheat  fietdp,  nnd  vulgarly  Buppoied  lo  be  de- 

(TKnernle,  or  iranflmuieil  wheat. 

The  lurrnoiiig  nrv  the  principHl  ^rfls-ei  nrbirh 
orrur  to  III!*,  11*1  beiiiff  lumiliHrly  known  to  our 
Baneuliurls  c,  eidier  on  accouiil  ol'  ibeir  value 
w  MK  unwelcome  imnidfrp. 

The  ivnmrktf  «>r  Mr.  SK^wnson,  re»perliri;  ihc 
poa  prater.gia,  or  *'  Kt'iiiurky  blue  ^rasx,*'  ftitrrely 
coiiH-iJe  Vtith  my  own  ub^ervHiiutis  iiml  fxpe- 
■iriirv.  Ii  ie  <leriJedly  ihe  mo^t  vulualtlf^  ol  rlie. 
^ruinineouci  t>lxn'a,  in  uiir  paatarea.  It  (JfliirliiM 
ill  rt4^h  oilcMireous  and  Hr^illitCt'Ous  ooils  ;  in  wliirli 
•iiuBiions  (lie  numeroiiii,  lincHr,  nidi<:Hl  l«^HVf»<, 
•ru  oiieii  neBr  two  ffei  in  len^^rli,  ntitl  ol'  ilie  most 
hixurianl  venture.  In  pour,  sdiiily,  or  vln'y  vo\\r. 
however,  it  deteriorMies  fo  niurh,  innt  it  would 
•cnircty  he  rreoiiniK'^d  ntlhefiHnie  r)l>inl.  1  liitve 
oever  ktionrn  It  lo  be  culiiv(iii>d  in  Peiin^jylvHfiiii ; 
fior  do  vte  find  ti  neceMnry  iopow  ihe  seed,  wliere 
itte  *oil  is  iHVorable.  In  such  soils,  it  comes  in,  a& 
ih«  fHrmera  lerni  il— i.  e.  it  euperafdea  ilie  oilier 
grnaaem,  Ae  ii  is  unnerrMury  lo  sow  it  in  a  rtcA 
foil,  so  would  it  be  lubor  lost  lo  eoiv  it  in  a  poor 
«ne.  The  only  tvny,  ilierelore,  to  have  Ihe  be- 
ne6i  of  ihis  aiiinimbleftnst,  m  firxt  lu^^rs  (A£ 
tand/or  Utreeeptvm.  If  the  whI  be  not  naturally 
lavorable — ihiit  w,  if  it  does  not  comnt  of  an 
■df^quate  proponion  oroalcareoue  and  Bluininoue 
ear.h,  I  should  eontider  it  a  itiboriom  underta- 
king It  prepare  it  Ibr  a  lull  crop  of  (hi&  zrae* ; 
but  whenever  itiere  ta  a  gooii  xtilT  loam,  I  have 
no  doubt  thai  a  judicioui  npplictiiion  of  lime  and 
manure  will  lariliinl^,  and  sjieedily  insure,  the  in- 
Irmlur-iton  of  the  plan). 

My  reitiarka  hnve  t«en  extended  eo  unrjcperl- 
edly,  iliHi  I  must  ronchide  HbrupUy — not,  how. 
ever,  without  the  expression  of  my  adniiriiiion  ol 
your  efiuriB  io  the  elunoiw  cause  of  uiciit-uiiure. 

W.  D. 

♦ 

The  preceding  article  from  ihe  A  merican  Farm- 
er of  February  17ih,  which  has  been  received 
rince  our  last  remark*  on  lliis  suhject  were  placed 
in  the  prialer'a  hand#,  ialrom  the  pen  ol  Dr.  Wm. 
Darlingion,  of  Penmylvaniai  a  dieiinguiahed  bo- 
laniat,  nnd  inve#ligator  of  the  botany  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  he  resides,  (of  which  he  has  wriiien 
and  published  a  'Flora')  and  some  of  whose 
communications  to  other  periodicals  we  have 
taken  pleasure  to  copy  inio  this.  £jo  far  as  it 
goea,  the  Ibrm  and  plan  of  this  list  ol  graase*,  and 
their  aynonyroea,  are  exi:rtlent ;  and  it  only  requires 
lo  be  amplified  where  il  U  deficient,  and  corrected 
where  erroaeoua,  as  to  vulgar  uanaea,  (for  in  this 
the  most  learned  must  be  aometimei  misled  by  the 
most  ignorant  nomenclatora,)  and  to  be  extended 
lo  other  grasses  and  plants,  either  of  imporiani 
utility,  ar  whose  habiu  it  is  desirable  to  know,  as 
indicating  peculiar  qualiiiea  or  conditions  of  soil. 
The  latter  ia  a  eurioua  and  interesting  cubject. 
which  bolanifta  have  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
The  prevalence  of  certain  plants  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  their  entire  absence  in  others  not  far  dis- 
tant, have  been  ascribed  (and  oAen  most  absurdly) 
lo  rappoaed  diflereooea  of  lemperature,  ezpoaurci 


elevation,  &c.,  when  in  truth  it  was  the  diflerenea 
of  the  chemical  ronstituiion  of  eoil|  though  not  per- 
repiiblu  by  any  other  indirationa,  Tlius,  sheep  sor- 
rel, and  "heri'i'  nest  firass,"  or  what  we  have  termed 
"  poveriy  graes,"  are  unerring  intlicmiors  of  ux- 
ce«B  of  acidiiy  in  soil,  nnd  di  fii-ienry  ol  ra'careoi:* 
matier,  H8  the  growih  of  saint  fotii  (in  Europe) 
and  of  red  clover,  or  of  our  "  wire-graw,"  is  o(  op- 
pOFiieqnalifiee.  Thus,  if  observed  and  mitrked, 
iheee  nnd  nnmy  olherpiniils  would  olfer  the  most 
unerring  indxationa  (f  the  conetiiution  and  llio' 
wan'B,  and  the  means  of  improving  p^ils. 

We  lake  ihc  liberiy  of  eiijrgeeling  lo  bol.-inlstSi 
and  lo  others  who  are  dipposed  lo  nid  this  object, 
which  we  have  eevenil  n'njea  urged,  (Iml  ihe  lore- 
going  liEt  of  Dr.  Darlington,  as  numbered,  shall 
be  t.iken  as  (he  comnicnccnieni  ond  ground-wuik 
ol'  a  general  list  of  synonymes  of  the  grosses  end 
loetdt  of  agriculture  in  the  Um'ted  Slates;  and 
that  other  persona  shall  add  lo,  or  correct  these 
and  anysubeequent  deecriplione,  by  reference  to 
ibe  botanical  names  an^  numbers  here,  or  here- 
afier  used— and  that  other  grasses  and  weeds,  as 
prreriited,  be  numbered  in  order,  as  n  coiilinualion 
of  Ibis  liet.  It  wilt  not  only  be  boiaiiieis  and  sei* 
entific  men  only  who  can  aid  this  woik  essenliaily, 
l.ui  hIpo  those  without  any  knowledge  except  such 
Its  ortlrnary  care  iil  observation  would  supjrly,  ntld- 
ed  to  nrquainlaiice  wlili  the  pnniculfir  plant  under 
vonsidcniiion.  Il  will  also  add  much  to  Ihe  usc- 
lulne«a  of  such  a  list,  if  the  peculiarities  nrd  cha- 
racter of  each  plant,  aa  alleciing  agticulturc  inju- 
riously or  oihrrwiee,  should  be  stated.  Kven  if 
ourh  deacripiions  are  to  be  (bund  in  any  existing 
'  Flora*  or  oiher  botanical  work,  they  would  not 
be  there  sought  Ibr  by  unlearned  inquirers. 

In  furiherance  of  this  proposal  we  will  offer 
here  a  shght  correction  in  regard  to  one  name  in 
Dr.  Darlington's  aynonymes,  the  "  wire-grass"  oT 
Virginia,  which  he  supposes  to  he  the  same  witb 
(he  "  wire-craea"  of  Pennsylvania,  or  "  blue 
gniss"  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  (2.  poa 
comprensa,')  but  which  is  in  fact  his  No.  11,  triti- 
cam  Ttpem,  or  couch  grass  of  England. 

This  grasi  prefers  dry  and  ligbl  soils,  and  will 
scarcely  grow  except  where  there  is  enough  of 
lime  to  constitute  a  good  and  lenile  soil.  Thua 
it  is  one  of  Ihe  most  sure  iiidicalions  of  a  well 
constiiuted  and  impruvable  soil,  whether  made  so 
by  nature  or  by  art.  On  ihe  ucid  and  iiaiurally 
poor  soils,  best  adapted  to  produce  sorrel,  poverty 
irraps,  broom  sedge,  and  pinea,  wire-grtiss  tvilt 
rarely  if  ever  be  liiund,  and  ne%'er  ean  be  a  tniu- 
blesonia  weed,  no  mailer  how  much  pulrcscenc 
manure  iaopplted,  nnd  temporary  (ertiliiy'ih»reb^ 
induced.  But  if  the  land  be  made  calcareoua^-bjr 
marltagi  or  by  the  ashee  deposited  In  Ui«  couiaa  of 
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time  arouod  old  dtrellinga,  ihia  gran  will  be  sure 
to  appear,  and  lake  posseition  of  the  ground,  un- 
leu  great  care  be  used  to  resirain  its  produciion 
To  eradicate  it  elTecIualty,  on  iia  Tavorite  soils,  is 
■liDOsI  impossible.  It  extends  its  growth  not  only 
by  iiB  seeda,  like  other  grasses,  but  siill  more  by 
iiB  long  running  or  jolnied  auperScial  roois,  which 
Kirelch  several  Teet  from  the  patent  sioi-k,  and 
alrilting  id  new  roots  from  every  joint,  commence 
■leach  placea  new  growth.  Every  joint  of  these 
runners,  when  broken  or  moved  by  the  plough  or 
harrow,  if  covered  by  eanh,  becomes  a  growing 
wt,  and  new  source  ofsupply.  The  vitality  of  the 
foots,  even  aflor  being  taken  out  of  the  earth,  is 
iejftarkably  enduring;  and  they  have  been  known 
tb  live  end  grow,  after  exposure  to  dry  air,  or  long 
hnmersion  in  water,  which  had  been  deemed  cer- 
tainly destructive.  This  grass  was  (and  stili  is) 
the  great  pest  of  Weyanoke,  the  highly  improved 
farm  of  the  late  Fielding  Lewis,  on  James  river. 
And  while  that  admirable  farmer  and  Improver 
carefully  saved  every  other  material  for  manure 
produced  by  his  land,  ^e  removed  and  threw 
away  the  enormous  amount  of  wire-grass  roots 
which  he  had  every  year  to  get  our  of  bis  ground, 
leal  he  should  increase  the  evil,  ifuciog  ihera  as  a 
material  for  manure.  The  running  tooib  abound  in 
saccharine  matter,  and  must  coniain  much  nour- 
ishing ailment  for  animals,  as  well  as  enriching 
manure  fbr  land.  The  proponiou  of  roois  is  enor- 
moiwly  la^,  (perliaps  greater  than  all  the  growth 
of  the  grass  above  ground,)  and  iherefore  Ihe  loss 
of  value  as  well  as  the  amount  of  labor,  in  remov- 
ing and  destroying  ihem  is  very  great.  There 
would  be  few  discoveries  more  valuable  to  improv- 
ing farmers,  than  to  learn  how  to  subdue  this 
grass,  as  a  weed,  economically,  and  to  utilize  iis 
undoubtedly  valuable  material,  when  neeesaaiy  lo 
ba  mbdued.— Ed.  Faum.  Hma. 


CULTDBK  or  in DIAH  COKR. 

TsdMEditMsflbs  rumen*  Ragtour. 

Enex,  Fib.  aOfA,  1841. 
As  Ihe  time  of  planting  com  is  near  at  hand,  I 
will  veiiiure  again  to  offer  you  a  few  more  re- 
marks on  this  most  usellil  of  all  the  grains  ai  pre- 
sent known  to  us.  And  this  I  will  do,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  deemed  by  yourself  and  your 
renders,  as  quite  hobbyhoreiral  on  this  Fuhject. 
All,  I  believe,  will  agree  that  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  learned  in  reetird  to  it ;  and  (hat  corn-grow- 
ers, especially,  should  ever  be  willinfz  to  encoi'ir{ig«> 
every  inqniry,  the  object  of  which  is  lo  ascertain, 
ar  far  as  praciieabte,  what  ara  iia  distinctive  quali- 
ties, and  what  its  proper  culture.  Of  Ibis  grain 
we  have  already  a  considerable  number  of  va- 
rieties, Mid  these  are  increasing  every  year.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  more  and  more  important  to 


dptermine  which  of  them  oil  is  inirinsically  best, 
(if  any  be  so,)  in  all  ihe  three  particulars  which 
render  one  kind  more  valuable  than  aooiher;  to 
wi( :  greaier  productiveness  per  acre,  greater 
weight  per  bushel,  and  su|»erior  nuiriiive  proper- 
lies  per  pound.  None,  I  presume,wiU  deny  that  lbs 
variety  which  is  fuund  to  possess  most  of  iheaa 
three  qualities,  (if  any  does,)  is  justly  entitled  lo 
be  preferred  to  all  others.  So  lar,  I  twiieve,  there 
ia  no  ditlierence  of  opinion  among  corn-growers. 
But  when  they  come  lo  decide  between  the  vari- 
ous kinds,  we  find  eimoat  as  many  opinions  as 
there  are  disputaota.  Opinions,  too,  which,  unibr- 
lunately,  are  very  olten  maintained-^not  wlih 
that  calm,  investigating  lemper,  which  ia  indis- 
pensable in  the  pursuit  of  truth—but  with  a  de- 
gree of  dogmatism,  petulance,  and  obstinaey,  tbal 
would  be  disgraceful  even  among  ■quaoblii^ 
children.  Each  of  these  wranglers  has  his  fa- 
vorite, whose  claims  to  superiority  he  oHea  uigea 
with  as  much  warmth  and  vehemence  as  ba 
would  use  in  a  political  parly  controversy ;  a)- 
ihougli  he  may  not  be  able  to  state  a  single  fair 
experiment  that  he  has  ever  made  to  support  bu 
opinion.  There  ia  only  one  thing  in  which  they 
can  agree,  and  in  which  I  think  lean  prove  that 
ihey  are  perfeciiy  right.  This  is,  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  great  and  radical  difference  between  iba 
varieties  in  all  the  qualiiies  of  produeiiveoess, 
weight,  and  nutrition. 

There  are,  however,  some  few  corn-growers,  I 
believe,  who  maintain,  that  there  is  no  essential 
difliBrence  in  the  productiveness  of  Ihe  diB'ereot 
varieties  of  corn  :  in  other  words,  that  if  one  kind 
is  ever  (bund  to  measure  more  ihan  another,  the 
difference  is  ascribable  to  soil  and  climate,  rather 
than  to  any  innaie  qualities  in  the  varieties 
ihempelves.  To  support  this  opinion  1  have 
searched,  but  in  vain,  for  the  cilatioa  of  even  a 
single  well  conducted  experiment ;  and  am  iheie- 
fbre  compelled  to  attribute  the  maintenance  there- 
of to  that  fondness  for  odd  notions  which  soma 
men  seem  lo  take  a  most  unaccountable  and  sin* 
gular  plf>aeure  in  avowing.  To  iheie  may  truly 
be  applied  the  old  rhyming  rouplet, 

*'  A  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
laol  the  same  opinion  still." 

None,  thereforf,  of  the  fblkxwing  remarks  are  de- 
signed for  them ;  as  it  would  be  quite  presumptuouo 
in  me  to  attempt  what  so  many  better  iarmers 
than  I  am,  have  failed  lo  achieve.  But  believing, 
as  1  do,  that  a  vast  majority  of  us  are  both  willing 
and  anxious  lor  learn  trom  each  other  whatever 
may  increase  our  knowledge  of  Ihe  various  things 
connected  with  our  profesBion,  I  will  proceed,  for 
their  sake,  to  slate  my  experience  in  regard  to  ten 
or  twelve  different  varieties  of  corn,  with  which  I 
have  been  buaily  engaged,  for  some  years  past,  in 
making  comparative  experiments.  All  these  kinds 
were  in  high  repute  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
from  which  they  were  procured ;  and  the  result 
of  my  various  trials  warrants  me,  I  think,  io  as- 
serting that  there  is  an  innate  diSierence  betwe«ii 
the  lightest,  and  the  heaviest,  a  difference  little 
if  at  all  affected  by  soil  and  climate,  of  at  least, 
ten  pounds  per  bushel,  making  fifty  pounds  per 
barrel and  an  average  difference  in  produciive- 
new  per  acre  of  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent. 
This  IS  not  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  proved  by 
aoluatly  weighing  and  meaauring  the  variotiee 
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compared  logether.  The  ligbieit  kind  i«  the 
pure  gourd-wed  :  the  beavteflt  ia  the  white  and 
yellow  flini,  which  ie  culiivaied  chiefly  in  the  oorih- 
WD  apd  eaoicrn  etatei,  where  the  larse  eouth- 
•meorc  will  not  ripeo  before  froet.  The  meet 
productive  variety  haa  proved  lo  be  the  iwin-corn, 
lUterairial  of  five  yearotdorinfr  which  it  was 
Mriy  eomparfd,  each  ^ear,  with  two  or  three 
other  popular  kinds^  uutil  the  whde  number  men- 
lioBed  above  had  been  ■utgecied  to  compariaon. 
Oq  each  occasion  there  waa  no  guen-work, 
no  striding  off  the  ground,  no  conjecturing  ibe 
conienia  of  cart-loads ;  but  the  eorveying  tape, 
and  the  half-bushel  were  used  in  every  case,  and 
Ibe  number  of  corn-stalks  accurately  counted. 
I  had  no  pet-corn  among  them,  but  was  anxious 
only  lo  aacertain  the  best,  lor  profit's  sake.  As  a 
proof  of  diia  i  will  here  slate,  that  I  am  still  de- 
abooa  to  make  a  trial  of  every  new  variety  I  can 
bear  and  have  the  promise  of  two  or  three 
far  the  coming  spring.  My  own  experience  in 
regard-  to  the  superior  productiveness  of  the  twin 
com,  which  weighs  as  much  as  any  of  our  large 
varietieo,  and  is  heavier  than  most  of  them,  is 
confirmed  by  several  gemlemea  with  whom  I 
have  corresponded  on  the  subject,  in  MarylarJ, 
and  several  difTerent  parts  of  my  own  stale. 
Moreover,  I  have  the  authority  of  two  repuiable 
■ilkra  for  aaying  that  it  produces  mora  meal  from 
an  equal  measure,  than  any  kind,  oni  of  several, 
with  which  Ihey  have  yet  compared  it.  The 
other  advantagea  which  1  myself  have  ascertain- 
ed that  it  possesses,  ere,  that  it  may  be  plaoied 
aboat  six  inches  closer  each  way;  that  it  will 
ripen  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  eariier  than  any 
of  the  large  varieties  usually  cultivated  in  the 
iMe-ff nter  part  of  Virginia ;  and  having  a  much 
inaller  cob  in  proporiioD  to  the  grain,  will  mea- 
sure more  to  the  bulk.  I  can  speak  only  conjee- 
lorally  in  regard  to  the  respective  qunntiticR  of  nu- 
trition contained  in  the  differani  kinds  of  com  of 
wbieh  I  have  made  trials,  havinir  no  apparaius 
bjr  which  lo  analyze  them.  Butifihe  nuirilive 
pfopenica  in  each  variety  depend  on  iis  weight, 
still  the  most  prodociive  per  acre  should  he  pre- 
litrred  for  a  crop,  unlesa  (he  excess  of  nuirition  in 
the  heavitf  kinds  exceed*  that  in  )he  lighter,  con- 
riderably  mora  than  the  producrivrness  of  the 
latter  aarpesses  that  of  the  former ;  for  wo  should 
take  into  the  account  the  extra  qaaotity  of  food 
Ibr  stfick  yielded  tty  Uie  most  productive  kinds. 

Bat  some  still  think  it  most  profitable  lo  culti- 
vate the  yellow  varieties  of  com,  even  edmitting 
they  pradoce  less,  beeanse  tbmr  command  ftom  8  to 
B  eents  more  per  hodiel,  in  the  northern  mailieis. 
•ban  Ibe  while.  Now,  if* either  of  the  while  kinds 
vieMs  16  per  rent,  mora  on  an  average,  than  the 
yelk»w,  (and  I  have  proved  by  several  accurate 
trials,  that  the  *twin-coro  does  so  in  our  climate, 
overall  with  which  I  have  compared  it.)  ihen 
b  it  perfectly  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  he  who 
eoliirates  a  crop  of  twin-corn  will  ftell  It  for  more 
at  the  UBoal  prices  of  the  white  kinda,  than  he 
coold  get  for  a  crop  of  ydlow,  made  on  the  same 
land,  even  if  aold  at  6  cento  a  bushd  more.  Sop- 
pose,  inaianee,  that  an  aere  nrodnees  90  bnsh- 
els  of  yellow  com.  Hiio,  at  05  cents  per  bushel, 
woold  bring  Sll ;  at  65  cents  QIS ;  and  at  85 
cento  SIT.  The  same  acre  in  twin  corn  would 
hm  prodiwed  33  boshe's,  which  at  60  centa 
ifOoU  being  911.60;— at  60  cento  818^i  Bod 


at  80  cento  018.40  cents  ;  the  superior  profir,  in 
earh  case,  being  greaier  in  proportion  aa  the 
price  per  bushel  was  higher. 

Another  great  mistake  about  yellow  cora  is 
the  common  notion,  that  it  is  generally  heavier 
than  while.  The  weight,  however,  of  any  kind 
depends  not  upon  its  color,  but  its  jUntifiess,  of 
which  qualiry  some  of  our  white  varieties  have 
as  much  as  any  of  (be  yellow  kinds  that  we  eul- 
livnte,  and  consequently  are  full  aa  heavy. 

Should  any  of  your  rearders  suppose  that  I 
claim  for  Indian  corn  a  higher  rank  among  our 
various  grains  than  it  is  justly  entitled  to  hold,  I 
will  conclude  Ihie  communication  by  referring 
them,  first,  to  ihe  opinion  of  the  late  Professor 
Cooper  ofSouth  Carolina ;  and  next  lo  the  recent 
census  of  Eastern  Virginia.  The  prolessor  as- 
serta  in  his  'Emporium  of  Arts  and  Scicoceaj" 
(a  very  valuable  work,  now,  I  believe,  out  of 
print,)  that  "it  contains  more  nutritive  tnai'ter 
than  any  oiher  grain."  And  then  he  proceeds  (o 
say,  that  "  the  greateat  quantity  of  nulritive  mfttn 
ler,  under  the  least  weight,  can  he  put  up  in  ihe 
form  of  bacon-fat,  moderately  sailed,  (o  be  eaten 
with  7\}$8amanonny,"  wbrrh  is  an  Indian  name 
for  "Indian  corn  just  ripe,  parched  to  a  light,  choco- 
late or  brown  color,  and^  ground  to  a  powder.'* 
The  whole  article  ia  highly  instructive  and  inter- 
esting, especially  as  regarda  the  economy  of  food, 
and  ita  effecis  upon  ihe  health  of  both  man  and 
beast ;  but  tt  is  too  long  to  copy. 

My  reference  to  our  late  ceneua  will  show  a 
vast  difference  in  the  quantities  of  Ihe  varioue 
grains  which  we  cuhivaie,  and  thereby  affords 
a  still  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  superior  value 
of  Indian  corn,  when  compared  with  any  one,  or 
the  whole  nf  them.  Hp.re  is  the  item  lo  which 
I  refer.  *<No.  of  bushels  of  wheat  4,825,851 ' 
of  barley  5,449  ;— of  oats  7.649,592 ;— of  rye  382, 
433 ;  of  hurk-wheat  26,785 ; — and  of  Indian  corn 
Sl,766,87d."  Even  ihis  staiemeni,  as  large  as  it 
may.  appear,  fnlls  short  of  Ihe  truth,  for  we  are 
authorized  to  aay,  that  "in  several  ofihe  eoonlies, 
answers  were  altoireiher  refused  to  the  qucsiione 
relating  lo  products." 

1  nmain,  dear  sir,  yours,  verv  sincerely, 

Jahus  M,  Garhbtt. 

N.  B.  From  what  I  have  said  of  the  twin- 
corn,  I  shall  hardly  esca|ie  being  suspected  by 
I  hone  who  never  themselves  do  any  thing  from 
disinteresied  motives,  of  seeking  to  TTtorbomiz* 
them.  But  I  hereby  notify  them  that  I  have 
none  to  sell  at  any  price.  If,  however,  the  peru- 
sal of  thia  leiier  should  eiciie  a  wish  in  any  person 
to  buy,  I  am  almost  sure  Ihey  can  procura  what 
they  went  at  reasonable  rates,  from  any  one  of 
the  following  individuals, — Mr.  J.  Goutdio  of 
Caroline,  Mr.  J.  Oerieaux  ofERsex.  Dr.  Braxton 
or  King- William,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Berkley*s  agent 
in  the  same  county. 


DAMP  STABI.C8. 

From  tbs  New  GrneMS  FuiiMr. 
A  correvpnndeni  of  the  Farmers*  Cabinet  siefee 
that  on  takinir  possession  of  a  newly  purrhased 
farm,  his  horsas  became  poor,  diseased,  and  incapa- 
ble of  labor ;  his  cows  became  sickly,  their  milk  di- 
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Oiinished,  iheir  butler  became  bad,  four  lost  iheir  I  bal  inacciiraotet  be  somewbat  corrected  io  form  oT 


calves,  two  died  ol'  scours  in  spriris,  with  oiher  at- 
tendant evils.  I'lie  dflnrifineFE  of'ihe  stable  wbich 
was  buill  under  lur^e  trees  in  a  low  eiiuaiion,  and 
wiih  anonhern  aspect.  It  was  inintedially  torn 
down,  and  anolher  erected  on  a  drier  siiiiniion, 
when,  as  was  expected,  all  ihese  evils  vaninbed  ar 
onoe.  Siablea  made  ol'  fioD^  an  mora  liable  to 
liUt  difficulty. 


^XPCRIHISNTS  WITH  AHD  OBSBRVATtQNS  OS 
OBBKH-BAND  EABTH,  AM  HAKUitKj  Off  COO- 
Ollf'a  POIKT  FARM. 

Hy  the  Editor, 


At  VRTiouB  times  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
Farmers'  Rogialer,  1  have  offered  my  unc«r'.ain 
opinions  on  lha  intereslinir,  un<l  a^  yet  obscure 
■ubjectorthe operation  and  eflecisol' green-sand  ns 
manure;  and  have  expressed  my  dissenl,  (as  lo  the 
efTecia  already  produced,  orpowible  to  be  produced, 
in  lower  Tirginia,)  to  the  received  opinion  thai 
this  manure,  used  alone,  is  either  generally  opera- 
tive, desirable,  or  at  all  profitable  on  the  fur  greater 
number  of  soils  in  this  rejiion.   These  opinions  of 
mine,  (sinsuliir  I  believe,  an.)  cenainly  not  at  all 
eualained  by  any  concurrent  views  or  declarations 
of  geologiats,)  were  put  forth  more  at  length  than 
beliire  in  No.  11  of  the  laal  volume  ;  but  still  only 
in  generel  terms,  aa  was  proper  in  ihni  case,  my 
remarks  them  being  but  introductory  lo  the  very 
-difl'erent  practices  ol'  a  pRMicular  region,  remote 
from  aiid  very  unl.ke  to  the  scene  ofmy  own  ex- 
perience.  I  have  sought  lor  years  to  obtain  the 
fdCiB,  and  to  have  the  experience,  ofpraoical  men 
on  this  subject,  so  as  cither  to  confirm  or  disprove 
my  own  opinions.   But  ihese  efforts  toinduce  ex- 
periments, and  lo  elicit  the  results  of  any  obFerva- 
lions  already  made,  have  been  rniilleFs,  except  as 
to  (he  lew  interesting  lactn  Plated  ol'the  practice  ol 
Dr.  Corbin  Braxton  and  Mr.  Williams  Cnrtcr,  in 
the  number  just  referred  lo.   I  am  therefore  in- 
duced to  present,  more  particularly  than  before,  the 
cireumsiances  of  such  of  my  own  experiments  as 
-were  writien  in  my  private  agricultural  journals 
and  memorandum  books,  together  with  the  gene- 
Tal  rpsuliB  nf  more  extensive  practice ;  which  ge- 
neral results,  though  not  then  reconled,  are  well 
-remembered,  and  wem  too  important  lo  be  either 
lorgotten  or  niislaken,  inasmuch  as  they  concurred 
to  disappoint  ihp  sanguine  hopes  before  entertained 
of  expected  profit  from  this  source. 

Knowing  that  general  statements  of  results  are 
much  less  satisfactory  than  the  precise  lacis,  or  the 
-deductions  from  facts,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  an 
written  down  at  or  near  (he  times  of  occurrence,  I 
will  copy  the  memoranda  as  entered  in  my  farm 
books,  which  were  written  merely  for  my  own 
-use,  and  were  never  expccfed  to  be  brotighi  belbre 
the  public  eye.    These  entries  will  probably  seem 
unimportant  and  tedious  to  the  reader;  hut  it 
-hoped  that  their  being  presented  will  be  excused, 
-1)8  furnishing  the  best  testimony  that  I  ran  now 
-offer;  and  also  the  best  cherk  upon  my  present 
«conclu<ions,  when  they  vary  from  or  oppose  those 
•inadc  ai  a  mueh  earlier  date.   They  will  be  copied 
•without  the  alightest  change  ol  purport,  either  as 
cco  facts  or  dedueilom,  even  when  a  change  of  opin- 
ion has  einee  oeeurred.  Immaterial  paasagea  only 
4vill  be  on^iifld  or  abridgod,  and  the  wont  of  rer- 


expr^ssion. 

But  such  as  (Key  are,  these  records  of  eXfteri* 
menrs,  end  deiluciions  iheretrom.  may  he  nlmosl 
considered  as  testimony  comint;  from  n  different 
source  than  the  prfsent  writer,  inasmuch  ns  he 
Ibrmerly  enlerlained  opinions,  and  snneuinHy 
hoped  lor  effects,  different  from,  andaltotieihersnr- 
passing,  such  as  would  now  mviie  and  direel  his 
practice.  And  Iherelbre,  he  waa  fiill  a*  likely  to 
be  deceived  Ibrmerly  by  li  is  high  hopes  nnd  too 
easy  iiiiih,  as  now  in  the  opposite  course,  by  oppo- 
site opinioup. 

In  the  early  part  of  I  he  fir^t  volume  of  this  work, 
(beginning  at  pege  207,)  waeciveii  an  account  of 
my  hnvinjc  discovered  the  extensive  beds  of  this 
remarkRble  eiirth  on  my  farm  •nnd  piRPwhere  in 
PKnce  Georifc  county,  as  far  back  as  1817,  with  a 
tiiinute.descripiion  of  its  pecuIiHr  appearance,  anil 
ih»  locality  along  the  banks  of  James  River  ;  and 
atao  the  general  results  of  my  praeiiee  wiih  it  as 
manure.  Also,  there  (and  alferwarda  In  iheaame 
volume,  upon  more  full  information  and  examina- 
tion of  the  "Jersey  marl,")  I  pronounced  thai  iha 
earth  I  had  diacovcred  was,  as  a  manure,  identical 
with  ihe  celebrated  "  Jersey  marl|*'  which  geolo> 
gists  call  green-sand.* 

Now,  although  from  Ihe  few  facts  ihen  known, 
I  had  made,  this  main  and  most  impottenl  deduc- 
tion  correctly,  (as  has  been  since  abundarHly 
proved  by  ihe  observations  of  ceoloaisis,  and  now 
universally  admitied,)  ihai  ihis  mr/AistAe  same 
numursos  thtdaf  NewJeney,  still  I  was  misled, 
by  my  ignorance,  in  o:her  respects.    In  the  first 
ptare,  I  had  then  not  even  so  much  as  ever  heard 
of  the  term  "green-sand,"  which  has  Inttcily  he- 
come,  through  geological  repoits,  as  common  as 
"house-hold  word?."    In  thn  next  place,  know- 
ing nothini;  of  "  green-sand,"  and  having  Ibund 
ffypsum  diffused  in  many  parts  of  the  bed,  and 
little  or  no  carbonate  of  lime,  (yenerally,  not  even 
a  trace  of  it,)  I  erroneously  ascribed  the  fertilizing 
eflecfs,  when  exhibited,  solely  to  the  presence  of 
gypsum ; — and  my  practice  was  directed  accord- 
ingly, and  the  results  were  judged  of  upon  thai  er- 
roneous supposition.   And  under  this  inisinke,  I 
applied  lo  the  bed  the  term  ■'gy|)seouB  earth,"  and 
supposed  ils  value,  as  manure,  to  be  in  proportion- 
to  ihe  gypsum  contained.   Nevenhetess,  and  not- 
withetandins  these  errors  of  ignoranr^,  the  ap- 
pearanre  of  the  bed  was  so  dercrihed  that  it  was 
impoasibU  fitt  any  one  to  mtttekt  ila  inie  charac- 
ter trho  kneuf  any  thing  of  the  grun-tand  earth- 
in  A'ow  Jersey  or  elsewhere.    For  more  full  ex- 
planution  on  all  these  points,  the  reader  is  referred 
IO  my  original  article  on  this  subjecii  written  under 
these  circumstances^ 

Eleven  months  after  my  eittended  publication 
above  referred  to,  end  eighteen  years  after  my 
having  discovered  the  bed.  Professor  Willinm  fi. 
Rogers  announced  through  the  Farmers' Regis- 
ter (page  129,  vol.  11,)  his  "  Discovery  of  green- 
sand  in  the  calcareous  deposite  uf  easlem  Virginia, 


*  I  shall  not,  (aniets  rsqnirsd  by  any  eircnmstmnees' 
which  may  hereafter  occur.)  fsHfnie  the  reader  by 
qiioting  the  various  passages  above  referred  to.  But 
if  atiy  one  be  curious  on  the  subject,  he  may  s«e,  in 
the  long  general  article  referred  to  at  page  207.  and 
also  in  others  at  pages  272.  278,  776,  vol.  i.  and  155 
vol.  ii,  abuadant  grounds  on  which  to  decide  upoo  anr 
conflicting  eUin»  to  the  lint  diseovety  of,  and  puUi- 
catiw  deteribiag  this  earfli,  in  Vii|iDia. 
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and  the  prx)babU  exiaUnce  of  thit  ttUislanet  in  ex 
Untivt  beds  tiear  ihe  iceittm  limits  of  our  ordina- 
ry  marl.'-''  No  one,  excepi  Ihe  writer  ofthat  com- 
aiunicaiion,  could  have  lK*en  more  grnrified  lo  eee 
it,  thHn  1  wav;  ami  no  one  (hen  eniennined  more 
Tpfpwt  Sir  Ihe  nuthorily  than  royteltl  I  warn  re- 
joiced to  see  ecieniific  research  ei  Inat  directed  to 
ihia  vei^  interesting  and  olMcure  luhjeci,  to  which 
I,  in  vain}  had  ao  long  aiiempted  to  call  the  atten- 
tion ur  the  learned.  It  announced  truly  a  "ifis- 
fM»ry"  orgrc^n-aand  being  Idund  intermixed  in 
greater  or  less  proporiioti  wilh  many  of  ihe  calca- 
reoua  marls  of  the  lower  part  of  eastern  Virjtinia  ; 
and  beaidea  that  additional  lac(,  I  was  indelited  to 
that  eofnniimt<>aiion  Ibr  my  fint  knowledge  ol 
*'green-aand"  bein^  an  irmredient,  and  the  impor- 
tant ingrrdienl,  of  ihe  "Jersey  marl,"  end  rcmse- 
qurailyofihe  extensive  bed  which  lhad  beRirede- 
acribed  under  the  name  of  "  gypaeous  earlh." 

At  the  time  ol* my  discovery  oi'thin,  the  extensive 
body  of  **  gypaeoua  earth,"  or  "  green-sand"  at 
it  it  now  mors  properly  designated,  I  enierlained 
die  atinost  univcraal  opinion  that  gypsum  (plaster 
aC  Paris,  }'nra8  of  no  use  or  profit  in  the  tide-wairr 
region.  That  opinion  was  correct  as  to  nearly  all 
the  8oi!s  and  circumstances  of  that  region  ;  but,  as 
I  alierwards  aecenained,  was'erroneoue  as  to  the 
few  cafiea  ol'  clover  »oum  on  calcareous  or  neiiiral 
nd  naturaliy  good  and  fsrlile  aoile.  But  thid  de- 
acnftiion  would  not  extend  to  one  acre  in  one  mil- 
lion ;  end  on  all  others,  gypsum  waseiiher  wholly 
inoperative,  or  not  enough  elTecilvfl  lo  be  profit- 
able. Nut  ihen  knowing  ihe  cnuae  of  the  very 
few  exceptions,  as  I  afierwards  learned,  I  deemed 
the  discovery  of  impure  gypsum  on  my  land  as  ol 
btit  little  account,  except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
and  as  an  intetestini;  scientific  (Ucl.  Siill,  1  made 
nany  tmnll  experiments  with  some  of  the  larger 
crystals  pulverized,  thus  forming  pure  gypsum, 
and  ofeourse  the  results  were  in  no  respect  affect- 
ed by  the  green*and,  which  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  general  mass  of  earth.  These 
anall  experimenis,  however,  being  made  moaily 
on  clover,  and  on  good  soils,  showed  efTect  more 
frequently  than  had  been  expected,  and  the  results 
ainmgly  encouraged  me  to  use  the  earth  largely 
which  contained  the  gypsum  in  small  and  varying 
IHoportiona,  as  it  does  the  green-sand  lar£rely  and 
oniversnlly.  Still,  let  it  he  observed  that,  for  yearti 
afier,  my  experiments  and  practice  were  directed 
blindly,  without  any  correct  view  of  where  gyp- 
aum  would  and  where  it  would  not  act ;  and, 
noreover,  that  my  object  was  to  apply  ^y/isum, 
and  not  green-sand,  of  which  I  still  knew  nothing. 
Bui  wtiether  known,  or  souffhi,  or  not,  this  ingre- 
dient was  very  far  more  abundant  in  every  load 
or  earth  applied,  than  the  gypsum ;  and  thereft>re 
every  trial  of  the  "  gypaeous  earth,"  orofgypaom 
in  that  earth,  was  also  a  irial  of  "  green-sand." 
Aod  though,  when  producing  good  eHeet,  it  might 
be  considered  doubtful  to  which  of  these  sub- 
stanres  to  ascribe  the  benefit,  or  how  to  award  to 
each  its  due  share  of  the  effects,  oiill,  when  there 
was  no  tffiet,  or' when  the  early  effect  had  ceased, 
it  was  not  the  leas  cenain  that  the  green-sand  was 
then  alioi^ther  inoperative.  Thus,  every  experi- 
ment which  produced  no  benefit,  or  but  a  tran- 
airm  benefit,  waa  as  full  and  fair  a  test  of  ihe 
Bower  of  graen-aaod,  as  if  that  aubaiaiicfl  had 
Men  applied  without  any  gyponm. 
-  <l nattier  pnUainuy  nawrli  ahoold  b«  iaado.i 


Having  found  benefit  in  many  experiments,  from 
apptyinsas  pooiilul  or  two  of  pure  gypsum  losmalj 
spots,  and  that  generally  on  clover  and  on  good 
BoiU,  I  ffasiily  and  erroneuualy  counted  on  sucli  el- 
leciB  generally,  and  even  in  advance  ol' my  marling 
the  acid  soils  on  which  I  applied  (he  green-aand  or 
gypseous  eanh.  Therefore,  my  false  confidence 
and  sanguine  disposition  made  me  expect  henefit| 
and  to  construe  all  appearances  in  ilie  manner 
most  favorable  to  the  operation  of  manure  ;  and 
thus,  as  was  natural,  whenever  I  errul  in  opi- 
nion as  to  reeults,  ii  wan  rather  in  (avor  ol|  ihun 
against  the  degree  of  effect  produced. 

Some  of  the  earth  used  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gypsum,  (mostly  finely  divided,)  per- 
haps (rom  a  tenth  to  a  sixth  of  the  whole  mass. 
But,  cenerally,  the  large  applications  were  much 
poorer  in  gypsum— usually  containing  not  a  twen- 
tieth, and  sometimes,  perhapa,  none  at  all.  Of 
the  green-aand  I  do  not  pretend  to  esttmate  the 
proportions,  with  any  accuracy  ;  but  judsing  by 
the  eye,  I  suppose  itiat  it  must  have  constituted 
not  less  than  from  20  (o  30  per  cent,  of  the  mase. 
There  is  a  much  richer  stratum  below,  roniainlng 
(as  Prolesaor  Roirers  reported)  60  to  70  per  cent, 
of  green-sand,  and  of  which  1  made  one  careliil 
experiment  only,  and  the  last.  But  though  the 
pans  ql  the  bed  poorer  than  this  in  green  sand 
were  generally  used,  (because  containing  gypsum 
in  more  abondence,)  still,  Irom  the  heavy  quanti- 
ties of  Ihe  earth  gienerally  applied,  there  must 
have  been  usually  plenty  of  green-sand  laid  on. 
These  remaika  the  reader  ia  requested  to  bear  in 
mind  ;  and  to  remember,  also,  ihruugh  the  follow- 
ing notes,  that  when  "  )^|U!eous  eanh"  or "  gyp- 
sum" is  mentioned  as  the  maiuire,  it  is  the  green- 
sand  earth  which  is  always  referred  to,  and  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of  green-sand 
than  of  gypsum. 

I  shall  pass  over  all  my  experiments  made  with 
pulverized  crystals,  as  ihey  were  wilh  gypsum 
alone,  and  had  no  relation  lo  green- sand,  though, 
at  the  time,  I  considered  the  acting  power  to  be  ~ 
the  same.  The  following  extracts  from  my  old 
journals  and  memorandum  books,  for  Ihe  Coggine* 
Point  farm,  wilt  present  every  entry  there  made, 
and  omitting  nothing  that  bears  upon  the  result, 
or  conclusions  thence  to  be  drawn.  For  the  con< 
venience  of  afier-relerenee  and  de&ignation,  the 
experiments  and  observations  will  be  here  num- 
bered, thoug[^  not  so  marked  before.  Any  worda 
now  added  to  the  quoted  extracts,  Ibr  exptaDatiop, 
will  be  enclosed  [thus]  in  brackets. 

I.  "  lOih  [January,  1818.]  Three  acresof  new- 
ground  were  plastered  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  bushela 
to  the  acre  with  gypaeoua  eanh,  from  the  river 
bank  near  the  meadow." 

Oct.  1818.    No  benefit  derived." 

This  was  poor  acid  soil,  and  not  then  mailed. 
The  land  was  part  of  that  which  was  the  subject 
of  (subsequent)  maHing  experiments,  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  stated  at  pp.  37  to  40  of  2d  edition  of  '  Et- 
say  on  Calcareous  Manures.'  This  green-sund 
earth  was  far  from  being  rich  in  gypsum.  The 
crop  (1818)  was  corn. 

II.  I  remember  that  on  another  part  of  this 
ground,  same  year,  this  earth  was  applied,  at 
planting  the  corn,  a  handful  to  each  hill.  Also, 
Ihe  remnant  of  the  oart-load  waa  scattered  around 
very  thick,  briMuleAsl— aome  of  which  way  eer. 
tainly  aa  thick  aa  600  buahela  to  the  acre.  No  af- 
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was  Meo,  00  that  crop,  (com,)  or  any  tutwe- 
quent  crop. 

III.  1818.  "May  Ist.  Carted  and  sowed  gyp- 
■eoua  earth  in  Bmalt  quaniilieB,  on  various  pnria  of 
my  land.   Moai  of  the  places  are  in  clover." 

"  June  7ih.  Observed  a  remarkable  ettect  pro- 
duced  by  the  gypsum  [meaning  the  gypseous 
earth,  or  green-sand,]  put  on  clover  in  FiDDie's 
field,  May  Isl.  Soil,  alight ealoarooua  loaoiii near 
the  river  bank." 

As  this  is  the  only  case  mentioned  of  effect  be- 
ing seen  this  year*  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 
the  only  case  ofeAel,  on  the  "various  spots"  tried. 
I  remember  nothing  more  of  them  than  what  is 
here  stated. 

IV.  "1819.  March  19ih.  Two  acres  of  a  point 
of  Kinnie's  field  marled  at  Trom  60  to  25  foada — 
one  load  of  gypseous  earth  had  been  previously 
well  mixed  with  every  30  of  marl,  except  lor  the 
two  middle  rows.  Six  bushels  of  the  same  [gyp- 
•eotu  earth]  sowed  ou  ihree-qoaner*  ol'  an  acre 
without  narl.  Land  in  clover,  and  more  infested 
wilb  sorrel  than  any  on  the  larm." 

"Result.  May 8.  Decided  benefit  from  the 
gypseous  earth,  the  clover  being  60  fo  100  per 
cent,  belter ;  on  that  sowed  by  hand,  [ihe  clover] 
quite  regular — that  applied  by  mtre  mixture  wiih 
mart  is  unequally  distributed.  The  effect  here  is 
BB  sirikinff  on  partridgfe  pea  a^  on  (he  clover." 
t  V.  "  May  10.  Sowed  gypseous  earth  on  all 
that  was  not  berore  plasienid."  October.  "  No 
efiect." 

This  land|  though  so  full  of  sorrel,  was  not  na- 
turally a  veiy  acid  soil.  It  was  light,  dog-wood 
and  hickory  land,  and  at  first  very  productive. 
Alter  bringing  one  crop  only,  after  being  cleared, 
(because  then  surrounded  by  wood,  and  therefore 
tbe  corn  exposed  to  the  ravage's  oi'vermin,)  it  was 
leii  out,  and  covered  by  a  very  thick  growlh  of 
young  pines,  which  were  afterwards  cut  down, 
and  left  to  rot  on  ihe  ground  ;  and  which  covering, 
110  doubt,  produced  most  of  Ihe  sorrel.  The  pro- 
duct in  corn  was  then  about  20  bushel*. 

VI.  "  1819.  March  12.  Ploughed  two  acres  of 
open  pan  of  the  grove,  (among  largo  oaks,)  and 
sowed  clover  aeed. 

"  May  10.  Clover  came  up  very  thick,  and 
stands  well.  Sowed  on  it  9  bushels  of  gypseous 
earth.   Good  rain  the  following  night." 

"  Alierwards  [the  clover]  destroyed  by  grazing. 
Some  little  remained  until  1828,  and  never  showed 
any  effect  of  gypsum." 

This  soil  was  a  moderately  stiff  clay  loam,  and 
rather  poor. 

VII.  "  1819.  May  10.  Sowed  9  boahelsof  gyp- 
seous earth  on  tbe  clover  not  before  plastered  on 
the  point  of  Pinnie's,  on  which  experiment 
[marked  here  IV}  was  made.  Two  small  apots 
left  out.  A  heavy  rain  the  night  afler. 

"Sept.  2.  No  effect  this  year."  "  Nor  on  tbe 
corn  in  1820.  or  the  wheal  in  1821." 

VIII.  "1825.  Two  rows  oT  cotton  fHouae 
field,)  bad  a  small  handtul  of  gypseous  earth 
thrown  on  each  parcel  of  seeds,  belbra  covering. 
Kows  passed  through  rich  calcareous  high-land, 
(site  of  the  old  negro- houses,)  newly  maried  land, 
and  low-ground.   No  perceptible  effect." 

IX.  "  1819.  Jany.  One  ox-cart  load  of  gypae- 
00*  earih  was  strewed  on  about  half  an  acre  of 
the  Point  field  just  before  ploughing  t  (about  lour 
bushels  ofpure  gypsam  per  acre :}  soil  ealeareou*, 


dark  loam,  rich  enough  to  produce  four  to  fiva 
barrels  per  acce ;  had  been  grazed,  but  was  still 
covered  with  a  good  growth  of  vegetable  malier. 

"  Uesult.  Jupe  Sd.  The  plastered  com  is  from 
SO  to  100  per  cenL  better  than  tbe  adjoining,  and 
the  spot  easy  to  ^laUnguish  at  the  distance  ot'  SOO 
yards. 

"  Oct  Iffih.  The  difference  gradually  beeaaM 
less  until  tbe  com  was  ripe,  when  there  was  still 

an  apparent  difference  of  25  or  30  per  cent.  A 
square  of  the  plastered  corn,  16  by  17  com-hitta^ 
and  the  same  quantiiy  adjoining  of  uoplastcred, 
were  lo-day  gdihered  and  careliilly  roeaaiired : 
the  latter  produced  three  bushels  of  shelled  com, 
and  (to  my  astonishment)  the  former  only  one 
peck  more,  or  about  8  per  cenU  The  growih  of 
(he  corn  was  by  the  plaster  made  mudi  more  rapid, 
the  plants  much  more  luxuriant,  and  the  size  of  the 
stalk  end  shuck  is  now  evidently  much  increased ; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  increase  b  the  grain. 
Seasonable  weather  until  Aug.  1,  then  eevere 
drought.  Aug.  27,  heavy  rain,  which,  of  coursaf 
was  heDeficiaT  according  to  the  iadttoordnsts  of 
com." 

X.  "  1819.  On  poor,  light,  acid  land,  marled 
previously  at  the  rate  of  800  bushels  of  poor  marl 
(25-100)  10  Ihe  acre,  4  acres  were  sowed  with 
gypseous  earih  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels,  and  one 
acre  at  10  bushels.  On  another  pan  of  same 
field,  of  somewhat  better  land,  and  which  was  not 
then  marled,  a  quarter  acre  was  coveted-  at  the 
rate  of  40  btisbels  of  gmeouB  eanb  (o  tbe  acre. 
Planted  in  com,  1820.^*^ 

The  marl  bad  great  efiect.  *<  The  gyjiseoaa 
eanh  had  not  tbe  slightest  effect,  [nor  -waB  aa^ 
certain  on  any  aOer  crops  of  com  «r  n^eai..  Nq* 
clover  sown.  In  1^4,  the  corn  oh.ihisf)&r.tof  the 
field  was  the  t>eet ;  but  the  marks  had  been  kwt, 
and  no  outlines  could  be  traced ;  and  ih^lbre  the 
better  growih  might  or  might  not  bave  been 
caused  By  the  gypseous  eanh.]  Season  very  favor* 
able ;  enouifh  rain,  end  never  too  much." 

XI.  "  1820.  Feby.  Eight  bushels  of  gypseoua 
eanh  strewed  on  a  quarter  acre  of  verv  tight,  fiee 
laud ;  bad  bonie  only  two  eropa  since  being  clear- 
ed, la  com.  No  efliect.  Nor  on  the  wheat,  IbU 
lowing— nor  ou  the  little  clover  that  stood." 

XI.  '<  1820.  Feb.  24  bushels  strewed  on  new- 
ground  [3d.  Div.  of  South  Field]  soil,  cold  poor 
whitish  clay.  In  corn.  No  effect."  Nor  oa 
ihe  wheat  succeeding.  No  clover  sown  here  on 
the  wheat. 

Tbe  field  in  which  both  the  last  wore,  was  w«K 
maried  in  1823,  fallowed,  and  in  wheal  in  1834,  In 
1826, 1  was  surprised  loseeafinegrowib  of  clover, 
18  inches  high,  from  the  remains  of  seed  sown  In 
1818,  and  which  produced  scarcely  any  vin'bte 
growth  before.  No  effect  of  the  gypseous  eanh 
could  be  seen  on  ibis  fine  growth  of  oiovcc.  3ut 
on  another  pen  of  same  field  of  eold  elay 
where  some  of  the  gypsecHA  earth  hatT-bMO 
spread  two  years  before,  a  great  effeetwM  evident 
on  the  clover.  This  had  been  marled  also  in  18B8. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  year  1819,  iiotwiihstanding 
the  predominance  of  failures,  I  tiill  had  hopes  of 
gypsum  (».  e.  the  gypseous  or  green-sand  earth) 
being  profitable  on  my  land.  In  some  remarits  at 
page  37  of  my  Farm  Journal  for  18(0, 1  express- 
ed Ihe  iniention  of  following  wheat  by  clover 
geoerally,  "  if  I  find  gypsum  and  dover  to  eiuwl 
my  expaetfttioiis."  No  other  gypnim  had  Vf^ 
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been  uved  by  ne,  except  in  very  »mall  ex)ieri>- 
oiPDi*  niadc  iriih  pulverized  cryMals  obtained 
from  the  Mme  hetla  ofeanh.  I  had  not  then 
learHC^,  am  I  did  alterwanU,  lltat  the  caaea  ol 
•uccesaful  operaiion  were  ahnost  entirely  confined 
10  clover,  and  that  on  calcRreous  aoils.  I  u«ed 
■he  gyptrous  eanh  lar^ty  lor  two  or  thrpe  yearv, 
ia  a  way  that  I  could  not  judKeofiisMparaf*  effect, 
and  »ne«,  1  have  been  aatisfled  that  it  thus  had 
no  effect.  This  waa,  mixed  with  the  general  inB«s 
of  fam-yard  and  »iab!e  manure.  From  no  appli- 
cation o(  thia  kind  did  I  aee  aflerwarda  any  eSeci, 
even  though  on  calcareoiu  or  marled  land,  (as  my 
farm-yard  manuta  nras  always  then  applied,) 
neiiher  on  ifae  com  and  wheat,  nor  the  clover, 
when  clover  wni  aown  afterward*.  The  use 
Kraduatly  ceaeed,  until  renewed  In  1827.  The 
recommencement  ol  notes  ihereon  was  in  1828,  in 
my  experiment  book  lor  that  year.  Alter  Kier- 
riog  to  t4ie  entries,  quoted  above,  Ibr  |  revious  el- 
fect«,  iheae  introductoiy  remarks  to  later  experi- 
uenia  follonr  thus: 

"The  general  want  of  success,  1ogr«iher  wiih 
(he  belief  of  that  I  have  very  litila  of  (his  mnnum, 
fmeaninit  audi  as  contained  gj'peum,]  made  me 
deter  usinjr  it  until  I  had  clover  crowing  to  apply 
it  to;  and  that  crop  I  have  founo  it  impossible  to 
raiee  (at  least  to  any  profit,)  before  the  land  is 
marled.  In  1829,  the  results  of  old  experiments 
[numbered  XII.]  encouraged  me  again  to  try  clo- 
ver; nnd  Gndinga  bettersupply  of  gypseous  eanh 
[ibat  if,*tkowing  gypeum  preeent]  in  18S7,  made 
me  also  pattceed  tu  its  more  free  use.  I  sliall  be- 
gin agnin  to  write  down  my  recent  experinienis, 
at  the  time,  or  soon  alter  (heir  being  made.  1 
ahall  also  in  some  cases  state  results  of  old  appli- 
cations, where  the  facts  ara  such  ae  it  ia  impossi- 
ble to  miateke." 

Next  follow  experiments  elated  minutely,  and 
too  much  at  length  lo  be  quoted  here  fully,  and 
therefiire  extracts  will  be  made,  andthegeneralnnd 
fmportaai  drcumatancea  only  will  be  mentioned. 

XIII.  In  1827,  195  heaped  bushels  of  green- 
no<lt  or  gypseous  earth,  (of  a  new  body,  of  limit- 
*l  extent,)  supposed  to  consist  of  ono-aixth  of 
pure  gypsum,  was  mixed  with  the  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, and  with  that  laid  over  14  acres  of  light 
loam,  marled  in  1819  and  1823.  No  effect  on  the 
com,  or  wheat,  or  clover,  that  could  be  ascribed  to 
the  greec-saud — or  other  than  tiie  manure  and 
marl  were  supposed  to  have  produced.  The  fail- 
ure of  "  this  and  all  similar  applications  [this  hav- 
ing been  done  largely  for  several  winters]  induce 
the  belief  that  there  is  soma  chemical  product  of 
ieimenting  farm-yard  manure  that  entirely  ds- 
fliroya  (or  decomposes)  gypsum — koA  which  has 
prevented  lay  receiving  any  benefit  fiwi  any  mix- 
ture of  gypseous  earth  with  manure,  which  ia  the 
ni'^a  I  pursued  with  it  generally  utittl  lately.  If 
the  proceaa  of  fermentation  produeas  oacatie  add, 
•urh  a  dccompoaitioo  of  the  gypsum  would  take 
place." 

XI 7.  1827.  February  aist,  14fi  bushels  of  the 
aame  earth  strewed  by  ttaod  over  8  acres  of  a  na- 
Isrally  rich  black  loam,  neutral  soil,  and  parts 
•lightly  calcareous.  In  cotton.  In  June  a  mani- 
fest bene6t.  I  was  absent  from  July  to  October, 
bat  my  overseer  reported  that  there  had  been  eon- 
aiimable  eflcet  vMble  on  the  growth.  When  I 
iHomsd,  Dot  miieh  diffeience  could  be  neo,  as 
Vol.  IX.-8-B 


the  leaves  had  dropped,  end  all  the  open  cqttoo 

pods  had  Just  been  picked  over. 

XV.  1827.  March— 80  bushels  of  same  eanh 
spread  by  hand  on  5  acres  of  codon  land.  No 
pffeci  that  year,  or  the  next,  when  again  in  cotton. 
This  was  land  not  long  cleared,  formerly  a  poor 
acid  soil,  a  pine  and  whortleberry  ridge,  but  well 
marlpd.  (Same  soil  as  subject  of  experiment  I.) 

XVI.  and  XVII.  Two  other  experiments,  same 
year,  on  etover  on  onother  part  of  the  aame  field, 
and  similar  soil,  but  of  land  long  colitvated— S4 
buahels  to  the  acre,  in  difleient  spots,  where  yel- 
low marl  had  been  uaed,  nnd  6  bushels  on  blue 
marl,  applied  in  1822.  "The  benefit  on  the  first 
was  generally,  but  not  throughout  perceptible}  on 
(he  last  it  was  very  evident." 

The  next  note  records  the  moat  remarkable  ef- 
fect I  ever  saw  Irom  ihis  (or  any  other)  manure — 
and  which  experiment  also  furnished  subsequently 
the  strongest  proof,  by  the  short  duration,  of  the 
fleet  inff  nature  of  the  eflecis. 

XXIII.  "1827.  March  22d.  About  20  buabda 
of  gypseous  earth  laid  on  wheat  and  young  clo- 
ver. Soil,  dark  rich  loam,  part  originally  shelly, 
and  the  balance  laidr  marled  from  a  thin  muscle 
shell  bed,  dug  near  the  apot.  Thia  quantity  was 
ordered  to  be  sown  on  an  acre ;  but  was,  by  care* 
less  spreading,  put  on  much  less  land. 

"  liendu  Adjoining  the  toads  [where  the  earth 
had  been  left  thickest,]  very  great  improvement 
on  the  clover  seen  during  harvest,  June,  1827. 
None  on  the  wheat. 

"  1828.  February  2Sih.  Some  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  more  of  the  adjoining  latid,  (from  not 
knowing  the  position  of  the  former  sowinir,)  waa 
'sewed  again  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

*'  RetuU.  April  8d,  tBS6.  The  first  application 
is  now  evident  enough,  and  the  efieei  sreater  than 
any  thing  ever  before  seen.  The  tbtckesl  manur- 
ing has  done  no  harm. 

"1829.  June.  The  great  effect  continues,  and 
the  same,  in  a  lees  degree,  is  found  on  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  marled  last  year — making,  on  a  piece  of 
between  one  and  two  acres,  the  heaviest  growth 
of  clover  1  ever  saw.  It  was  mowed  last  year  Ibr 
hay,  and  grazed  in  the  fall,  and  has  mostly  been 
mowed  again  last  month  for  green  feeding.  The 
adjoining  clover  not  gyraed,  and  on  like  land,  is 
so  thin  nnd  low  as  not  to  be  worth  mowing." 

In  reference  to  the  same  experimen(,  the  follow- 
inir  remark  is  made  in  mj^  Farm  Journal  (vol.  3.) 
"The  greater  the  quantity  of  the  earth  applied, 
here  and  elsewhere,  on  like  soil,  the  ereater  the 
effect— and  on  the  naiumlly  shelly  mnd  here, 
it  is  better  than  on  the  artificial." 

When  mowing  this  clover  for  hay.  May  31st, 
1828,  the  foltowinff  remark  occurs  in  the  liirm 
journal :  *'  It  was  all  lodged,  and  the  mowing  was 
very  wasteful,  as  well  as  troublesome ;  yet  it  still 
is  eo  succulent  and  lender,  and  seems  so  2a(c, 
compared  to  the  other  clover,  that  the  appearance 
would  indicate  that  it  was  mowed  too  early." 

XIX.  "  18S7.  Five  bortiels  ef  gypseous  earth 
put  to  a  quarter  acre  of  corn,  in  the  hills  at  time  of 
planting.  Hilly  gravelly  laiid,  Iouk  cultivated  and 
roach  reduced.  Had  been  marled  in  1^.  No 
benefit." 

XX.  1827.  In  the  field  for  com,  and  on  several 
difierent  soils,  not  oriKinally  caleareotis,  but  marled, 
20  bushois  of  gypseous  earth  uaeJ  in  difierent  ex- 
perimenta.  No  effect  produeed. 
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XXr.  "1827.  Five  bushels  or  frypreoul  ennh 
powed  broadcaat  on  40  yards  equnre  of  Pewter 
Lievel  new-ground,  which  had  h<>:ore  been  marlfd 
ai  the  rate  or  700  bu^hpls  [of  blue  mart]  lo  the 
Btre.  Soi),  whiiieh  clay,  very  clove  and  intrnrln- 
lle,  and  very  poor.  In  rorn,  and  ajjairi  in  1SS8, 
and  wheat  in  1829.  Not  the  least  rHrci  of  ihe 
fypseouB  earih  on  either."  This  land  is  of  the 
remnrkeble  soil,  described  in  chap,  x.  of  '  Epeay 
on  Calcareous  Mantires,'  and  which  I  believed  to 
con'ain  sulphuric  acid  before  Itein^  marled.  Of 
all  the  trials  of  ^pseous  earih  made  on  different 
parts  of  this  kind  of  land,  whether  belbre  marling 
or  alter  marlinir,  not  ihe  slightest  eflect  was  pro- 
duced on  any  crop  ;  yet,  after  marling,  and  with- 
out gypsum  or  greeo-ssnd,  the  next  succeeding 
crop  ol'  clover  was  wonderfully  luxuriant,  though 
ibe  land  was  itill  poor ;  and  no  subsequent  crop 
ordovep  has  ever  equalled  the  first  fatter  marling,) 
even  when  Ibe  land  had  been  mane  much  richer, 
li  Bulphurie  acid  (or  sulphate  of  iron)  be  pre- 
aenl,  as  I  suppose,  in  ihla  miserable  natural 
soil,  then  it  will  account  for  the  first  state  of  ste- 
rilitVt  and  also  the  great  grotvih  of  clover  after 
marNng,  and  the  non-effect  of  gppsum  then  as 
before.  For  the  sulphuric  acid  is  taken  up  by  (he 
lime,  und  the  union  formn  gypsum,  an'l  in  such 
lEreat  quantiiv,  that  no  adtliiional  quantity  ran  do 
any  eood.  This  however  does  not  account  for  the 
inefficacy  of  the  green-Fand ;  unless  in  this  re- 
spect, as  ii  seems  lo  me  in  all  others,  (he  action 
and  efiects  of  the  green-sand  and  gypsum  are 
precisely  alike. 

XXII.  The  Farm  Journal  for  1829  refers  to 
the  several  experiments  staled  here  as  mnde  in 
18S8t  and  adds— "generally  there  was  not  ihe 
alighiest  benefii  found  during  last  year  from  any  ap- 
plication {of  treeen  sand  earth]  made  in  the 
■pring  of  18!^;  ihoush  some  of  ihem  show 
remaikable  ditference  this  year."  [From  the  use 
of  the  word  some"  it  maybe  inlerred  that  the 
greater  number  of  applications  were  altogether 
inoperative,  even  the  Fccond  year.]  "  No  bene- 
fit has  been  found  from  the  gppsum  [ureen-Mnd 
ear  h]  put  on  the  new  land  of  Court-House  fii:ld, 
which  was  ridge  pine  and  whortleberry  acid  land, 
[ibe  subject  of  first  4  experiments  elated  in  '  Ea- 
say  on  Calcareous  Manures'  and  I.  and  XV.,  here] 
wheiher  on  corn,  wheat,  or  clover,  (for  that  ro- 
tation.) though  iried  very  thick  as  well  as  thin, 
and  afler,  as  we.)  as  before  marling.  However, 
there  were  some  spo's  of  remarkably  rank  volun- 
teer clover,  last  year,  where  clover  had  been  sown 
end  gypsed  without  benefit,  4  to  6  yeara  before." 
On  this  land,  green-sand  earth,  containing  a  eon- 
eiderable  proportion  of  gypsum,  was  afserwarda 
put  on  clover,  at  the  rate  of  20  bunhels  to  the 
acre.  The  efT^rl  was  very  unequal ;  but  a  part 
of  it  made  as  heavy  a  growth  of  clover  as  I  ever 
■nw. 

To  show  the  hii^h  expectations  entertained  of 
Ihe  tinprovenient  by  means  of  gypseous  earth,  or 
green  sand,  induced  by  the  remarkable  efiects  in 
•ome  cases  on  clover,  I  will  copy  nn  entry  from  my 
Journal  made  June  12th.  1828.  After  siatinff 
that  42  acre*  of  good  clover  had  been  mowed, 
It  IB  added— "This  crop  of  clover,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  before  been  made  on  hiffh-land 
in  lh«  lido- water  district,  ia  highly  gratifying,  and 
goes  far  to  console  me  for  the  evils  which  Ihe 


operating  caose,  marling,  has  produced  on  my 
grain  rrops  [by  excessively  heavy  dreseings.]  It 
opens  a  valuable  prospect  of  improvement  from 
my  plaster  beds,  which  heve  only  lately  been 
used  lo  any  extent,  and  which  1  deemed  almost 
uEcIei^s,  (lor  my  foi'-f")  for  years  alter  I  had  disco- 
vered tiie  existence  and  value  of  (his  oaaDure,  in 
this  neisbbothood.  Most  of  my  mowing  vraa 
where  gypeeota  mml  had  been  used,  from  4  to  8 
years  ago ;  and  but  little  nther  clover,  on  marl 
from  other  pita,  was  worth  mowing.  This  sea- 
son, however,  has  been  remarkably  favorable  lo 
the  growth  of  clover." 

This  reference  to  gypaeoua  marl,  and  its  pecu- 
liar value  to  c'over,  requires  an  explanation  which 
will  ecrve  lo  throw  ndditinnal  lifiht  on  the  subject 
of  green-sanil.  What  I  called  gypseous  marl 
here,  and  aUo  in  the  '  Essay,'  is  the  only  eocene 
marl  on  my  farm,  and  is  the  overlying  etraium  of 
the  bed  of  sreen-iand,  and  which  was,  undoubted- 
ly, from'every  appearance,  oriiHnally  the  same  cal- 
careous marl.  This  kind  of  marl  cooiains,  besides 
its  calcareous  ingredient,  a  small  pronortion  of 
gypsum,  and  also  some  sreen-sand.  This  is  the 
bed  tyinir  under  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
of  Cogffins  Point,  and  which  has  been  used  by 
Collier  Minee,  Hill  Carter,  and  come  other  farm- 
ers across  the  river.  The  peculiar  benefit  produ- 
ced to  clover,  in  every  case,  by  this  kind  of  marl, 
was  to  me  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  value 
of  gypsum,  when  accompanied  by  marl — and  the 
value  which  I  thus  ascribed  lo  gypsum  perhapo 
as  much  belonged  to  the  containM  green-sand,  of 
ih«>  presence  of  which  I  then  knew  nothing. 

XXIII.  "  Gypaemta  earth  and  clover  on  marl- 
burnt  land.  1828,  Feby.  28th.  about  6  or  7 
acres  of  Finnie's  field,  which  (afier  rrsiing  ant 
not  bcin?  crazed  lor  2  years)  had  l>cen  ploughed 
well  in  December  last,  mostly  7  inches  deep, 
now  »own  inoals,  gotin  by  twice  well  harrow- 
inir.  and  clover  seed  aown,  3  quarts  to  the  acre. 
Before  the  harrowing,  gypseous  earth  spread, 
20  heaped  buetiela  lo  the  acre  ;  20  feet  width  of 
the  whole  lenaih  lefl  without  the  gj'psum.  Thie 
piece  of  land  inchides  part  of  (he  marling  first 
;  cultivated  on  in  1820,  which  in  1824  eauted  great 
injury  to  the  crop  by  Its  excess.  [Subject  of  ex- 
periment 10  in  *  Efsay  on  Calcareous  Maouree,]] 
but  principally  is  of  the  part  marled  as  heavily  in 
1824,  end  which  therefore  might  be  expected  to 
show  as  much  irjnry  th's  year,  if  ciiltivnled  in 
corn.  "Soil  san.Iy  and  part  gravelly,  and  very 
poor  before  being  marled,  which  had  greatly 
improved  the  first  cropp. 

"  Result.  The  oats  were  bad,  owing  probably 
lo  the  bed  preparation.  The  clover  was  too  ihin— 
and  not  the  leait  effect  seen  from  the  eypsom.*' 

"  1829.  A  great  change  by  Hay  Isi ;  and  by 
June,  the  effect  of  the  gypsum  was  evident  where- 
ver applied ;  and  a  most  striking  inferiority  in 
the  strip  of  20  feet  width.  CJpon  Ihe  silos  of  ihn 
former  heaps,  where  careless  spreading  had  left 
the  ttypseous  earih  much  thicker,  (he  clover  is 
much  the  best ;  and  in  this  manner  >he  position 
of  most  of  the  heaps  (which  werea  heaped  bush- 
el each)  may  be  known.  The  crop  of  clover 
was  too  thin  to  be  worth  mowing  scarcely,  and, 
ifoiherwisp,  it  would  have  been  left  to  improve 
the  ground  which  so  much  needs  if.  fiut  some 
of  the  best  spots  of  clover,  produced  as  I  thought 
by  the  heavier  dressings,  were  so  rank  as  lo  lodgv, 
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Mid  proved  the  pOKsihlily  ol  exoetlent  dover  being 
made  on  ilie  whole  piec«,  nnd  pf>rhap«  (he  whole 
^both  poor  Hnd  marUhamr]  field. 

XXIV.  "1828.  March.  Twenl)'-lwo  bushels 
of  gypveoiia  eanh  sown  on  a  dark  neutral  loam, 
which  hnd  fbrmeiHy  been  marled  with  ffvpseoiis 
imri.  On  elover,  aowa  ipring  of  1827.  No 
etritdn  benefit." 

At  another  lime,  on  ihU  enm^  field,  and  orfimi- 
lar  loil,  very  trreut  effect  was  produced  on  clover, 
by  an  application  of  ^yiweons  earth. 

Various  other  appltcailons  of  this  ^reen-sand 
earth  were  made,  and  some  of  iflrjre  extent, 
which  were  not  recorded,  and  nnt  accuraiely  re- 
membered, and  which  thprefore  will  not  be  more 
particularly  mentioned.  No  journal  or  notes  of 
experimenti  were  regularly  kept  later  than  2828. 
But  t  rannoi  Tail  to  remember  correctly  the  cauua 
of  my  Snal  lose  or  confidence  in  ihie  manure.  The 
iDMi  remarkable  effects  stated  of  several  of  the 
experiments,  as  well  ad  the  slifrhler  benefits  else- 
where obiained,  (and  all  of  which  would  seem, 
«if  (Ail  time,  if  new,  such  convincinf;;  proofs  or  the 
great  value  of  green-sand  as  manure,)  ell  dieap* 
peered  in  a  few  yean>,  and  rarely  could  be  dieiin- 
fCuished  on  the  clover  of'ihe  next  succeeding  rota- 
lion.  Confidering,  as  I  still  did,  that  the  effects 
were  produced  hy  iliecypsum  preeent,  it  seemed 
that  these  transient  end  uncertntn  effects  would  be 
iBora  cheaply  obtained  by  sowing  the  gypsum  of 
commerce.  This  was  then  tried  to  the  amount  of 
10  tons  or  more.  But  though  gypsum  seemed  to 
act  and  to  fail  as  the  green-ennd  earth  would  have 
done,  ii  is  certain  that  the  effects  ofthe  latter  were 
greater  than  gypsum  sown  in  (he  usunl  quaniiiy 
oT a  bufthel  to  the  acre,  or  even  ihriceihal  quantity. 

But  though  the  green-B.ind  and  gypsum  com- 
bined, and  in  large  qiianiities  rompRred  to  the 
gypsum  of  commerce,  produced  greater  effect, 
y«i,  in  every  thing,  eicept  the  degree  ol  effeci,',the 
native  and  the  purchased  manure  seemed  to  act 
precisely  alike.  My  use  or  purchased  gypsum 
alone  has  not  been  considerable,  and  the  results 
have  not  been  very  careruHy  noted.  But  so  far  as 
ma^  be  judired  from  such  imperrect  raeansofcum' 
panson,  1  infer,  I'rom  the  foregoing  experiments, 
and  alt  the  more  extensive  prnctice  of  which  the 
results  are  not  recorded,  that  the  manner  in  which 
green-sand  nets,  whatever  may  be  the  canoe,  is 
similar  to  (hat  of  gypsum.  And  putting  aside  all 
•uch  judging  hy  comparison  with  sypsum.  I  may 
venture  to  affirm  positively  the  effects  of  green- 
•and  manure,  on  such  soils  as  mine,  or  in  this  tide- 
water region,  to  be  as  was  stated  at  f  age  682  of 
TcL  viii.  via.: 

"That,  like  gypsum,  if  used  in  small  or  mode- 
rate qusniiiies,  green-sand  is  only  operative  (or 
at  least  profitable)  on  neutral  and  calcareous  soils; 
and  rarely*  even  on  the«e  soils,  on  any  crop  except 
clover,  and  other  plants  of  that  rnrotly. 

**  That  green-sand  is  not  operative  at  all  on  acid 
or  naturally  poor  soils,  unle«s  in  unusual  and  ex- 
cessive quantities ;  and  then,  or  in  any  mode  or 
application,  that  the  manure  is,  like  gypeum,  but 
of  temporary  effect. 

"And  that,  on  acid  soil*,  where  it  is  least 
operative,  after  ibe  land  being  marled  (or  other- 
wise made  ralcareous)  the  green-sand,  like  cyp- 
sum,  generally  becomes  operative  on  clover." 

And,  in  adwtion,  that  no  matter  how  great  the 
cfleet  prodoeed  by  green-tand,  it  will  not  be  per- 


manent, like  marl,  but  temporary;  and  be  at  an  end 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

These  are  the  proofs  I  have  to  offeror  my  po- 
sitions. 1  admit  that  they  are  loo  Jew,  and  have 
been  limited  to  loo  narrow  a  locality,  to  sciile  the 
question.  Let  others  who  have  experimented 
elsewhere  in  Virginia,  present  their  results ;  and 
the  comparison  ol  all  will  serve  lo  ascertain  and 
eBlablial)  the  true  and  important  fact^,  and  with- 
draw the  subject  or  green-sand  from  the  region 
of  baseless  hypothesis,  and  rancil'ul  speculation 
and  unsupported  assertion,  to  that  ot  lai:t  and 
truth,  established  hy  experiment. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  to  all  my  more  extensive  practice, 
that  in  no  known  case  was  the  green-sand  used 
alone,  or  without  the  accompaniment  of  gyp- 
sum, the  latter  being  the  only  substance  then  va- 
lued  and  sought. 

This  would  be  a  ratal  objection,  if  my  experi- 
ments were  brought  forward  to  prove  the  effects 
of  green-sand  to  he  either  general,  or  considerable, 
or  durable,  to  even  lo  the  very  limited  extent 
which  I  admit  them  (o  be.  For  part  or  eyen  alt 
the  effects  which  are  shown  above,  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  gypsum  present,  leaving  none  for 
the  green-sand. 

But  it  is  no  objection  to  the  positions  which  I 
maintain.  For,  however  little  of  the  eSiects  pro- 
duced may  be  ascribed  to  the  gypsum  present, 
the  remainder,  or  even  the  whole  effects,  will  not 
show  the  green-sand  to  be  more  operative  than 
I  allow.  It  happens  however  that  I  know  of  ons 
experiment  made  of  green-sand  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  gypeum,  and  which  will  now  be  sta- 
led. It  was  made  with  great  care,  and  with  in- 
Inrmaiion  of  the  constituent  pane,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  action  of  the  greeti-snnd  alone  ;  and 
several  years  alter  I  had  abandoned  the  application 
of  this  earth,  rh  tmprofitable. 

XXV.  In  1835,  when  Professor  Rogers  was 
on  a  visit  at  my  house,  made,  at  request, 
10  examine  these  beds  of  green-send,  m  addi'km 
to  showing  him  all  that  I  had  before  seen,  or  was 
visible  at  the  surface,  I  had  dug,  fur  his  better 
examination,  a  pit  on  the  beach  of  Cogsins 
Point,  of  7  or  3  feel  deep,  in  what  he  suppowd  lo 
be  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  my  bed  of  green-sand. 
A  specimen  of  this  earth  contained  (as  he  repor- 
ted) from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure  green-sand. 
In  alt  the  earth  dug  out,  there  was  no  gypsum 
perceptible,  or;  suspected  to  exist ;  and  there  were 
a  few  remaining,  end  eeaitered  shells,  but  not 
enough  to  furnish  nay  appreciable  value  as  ma- 
nure. The  earth,  which  this  pit  furnished,  was 
carried  out,  anil  spread,  at  the  rate  6r40  bushels  to 
the  acre,  on  young  clover,  on  sandy  soil  formerly 
acid  and  poor,  but  maried  8  or  10  years  before,  and 
thereby  much  improved.  The  remainder  of  the 
piece  was  sowed  with  purchased  gypsum  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  except  a  broad  strip 
between  the  green-sand  aud  the  gypsum,  fell 
without  any.  The  gypsum  produced  n  very  de- 
cided benefit,  and  the  green-sand,  at  ffr>tt.hnd  still 
more  effect.  I  kepi  no  note  or  this  experiment, 
and  perhaps  may  not  remember  the  degree  of 
effect  produced.  I  know  liowever  thai  it  tUd  not 
at  all  compare  whh  (he  best  effiecis  which  I  had 
belbre  obtained  rrom  gypseous  earth  on  naturally 
good  and  calcareous  soils ;  and  further,  afler  one 
course  ot  crops,  and  the  retttrn  of  clover  four  years 
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fifter  on  the  lame  field,  I  could  not  trace  the  po- 
•iiion  ol*  either  the  green-iand  or  ihe  gypvum, 
by  any  perceptible  Buperiority  of  prodarL 

ir  oihvr  rarmera  in  Virgima,  besidea  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Caner  and  Dr.  Btaxiun,  ivho  have  stated 
iheira,  posseM  facia  m  regard  to  ihe  nse  of  green* 
land  alone,  I  truit  they  will  make  ihem  known. 
And,  what  is  still  more  deeirabte  and  imporinnt, 
for  ihe  elucidation  of'this  euhjeci,  (which  has  been 
obrcured  rather  than  enlightened  by  all  that  scien- 
tific inveeligatora  have  done  for  it,)  it  la  requeeled 
or  all  farmers,  who  have  il  In  their  power,  lo 
w  such  eccurele  cxi^crinienfa  as  will  TuIIy  test 
the  Iruih  or  the  opposite  opinions  held  in  regard  to 
Ihia  manure.  And  iC  indeed  I  am  mistaken  as  to 
its  value,  and  the  much  hijiher  geological  eati- 
maie  is  more  correct,  I  shall  be  rejoiced,  not  only 
for  the  general  agricultural  interest  and  benefit, 
but  still  more  Tor  my  own  private  and  individual 
interest  and  profit,  which  will  be  greatly  advan- 
ced by  establishing  so  great  a  value  in  ihis  earth, 
which  Ibrms  the  inexhausiible  sub-stratum  or 
my  own,  and  all  the  n'>ighboring  lands  along 
J&raes  river.  My  personal  interest  is  bo  deeply 
coni'erned  in  the  establishment  ol'  the  truih  or  the 
opinion  opposed  to  that  which  I  have  long  main- 
tained, that  1  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  being 
ttDviliiog  to  be  convinced  oT  being  ia  error. 


LIHIKO  IN  FAiarAX  COVHTT. 

To  ttafl  Editor  of  ttw  Varmtn'  Reglaler. 

I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  1  had  lost  my  crop  oC 
wheat  from  rust;  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
many  and  heavy  rains,  co-operaiing  wiih  the 
lime  I  had  given  the  earth,  at  rhe  time  of  seeding 
the  crop,  was  the  cause  of  fuiluro.  Thic,  how- 
ever, did  not  deter  me  from  m»ving  on  in  the 
same  line,  and  laying  down  the  growing  crop  in 
perfect  confidence  of  success,  with  this  diflerenee, 
that  in  place  of  the  harrow  for  seedii^,  I  used  a 
Iwo-borse  plough,  and  turned  in  tbe  seal  and  lime 
a  good  depth ;  it  now  looks  well. 

I  am  thought  a  sort  of  mad  Tel  low  as  regards 
lirae;  but  I  em  free  to  con^ss  that  afier  leaving 
the  mountains  and  its  spurs,  (except  alluvial  land,) 
]  would  not  take  as  a  gilt,  500  arm,  if  it  be  lo- 
cated where  calcareous  matter  could  not  be  had. 
We  are  told  that  blood  is  the  life  of  animals ;  so  1 
believe  lime  it  the  life  ol  such  grain  and  grass  as 
tbe  farmer  desire*.  Most  itiraiera  »eed  less  than 
halfihe  grass  teed  that  their  true  intemt  reqtiiret. 
Why  is  this  1  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
man  will  cheat  bit  fellow  man,  and  after  it  even  go 
to  prayers ;  but  wby  abould  he  cheat  himself  ?  I 
shall  seed  not  lest  than  two  gaUont  of  clover  seed 
per  acre,  and  pretiy  well  ol  timothy  besides,  on 
strong  wet  land,  knowing  lhat  with  grass  as  with 
animati,  the  strong  will  prevail  over  the  weak, 
where  the  struggle  is  for  food.  A  good  crop  of 
clover  every  third  year  turned  into  the  earth, 
whh  oceasiofial  dressings  oflime  and  annual  drets- 
ingt  of  plaster,  will  soon  give  ut  land  at  sood  at 
any  of  the  west,  except  their  alluvials.  1  take  it 
as  granted  by  an  farmers,  that  wet  land  should 
DOioe  cultivated,  and  that  his  manure  should  be 
applied  where  it  will  bring  him  tbe  greatest  re- 
turn. I  was  going  to  say  Mmeihing  about  cattle, 
theep  and  bogs,  but  I  tball  paat  those,  with  thit 


remark,  that  I  find  it  better  lo  feed  my  land  than 
any  stock,  except  so  many  as  are  neccMary  for 
my  comlbrt  and  thai  of  my  tervanit.  Limb. 


DiRECTioaa  roH  killiro  the  chbtsXudbb 
AND  raiMieBviHo  thb  cocookb  or  nut- 

WORMa. 

Ta  ttie  Editor  at  the  F>niMn>  Bcfiater. 

As  the  valuable  productions  of  the  silk  -worm  may 
be  rendered  nearly  wonhless,  niter  the  in^redious 
insect  has  completed  its  work,  1  have  supposed  I 
might  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  by 
furnishing  for  publication,  some  remarks,  relative 
to  the  curing  of  cocowis,  and  their  subeequent 
protection  from  the  depredations  of  mice. 

1.  Of  curing  coeooiu. — This  work  enibrarn, 
not  only  killing  the  chrysalides,  but  also  ihe  pro- 
per drying  of  the  cocoone,  to  prescTve  ihem  from 
injury  when  stored  away.  Whatever  plan  may 
be  adopted  for  killing  the  chrysalhlep,  its  applica- 
tion must  not  be  delayed  too  lonff.  Il'the  chrysa- 
lia  is  allowed  to  become  a  butteifly,  (wliicli  occurs 
from  12  to  20  hours  before  it  emerges  from  tho 
cocoon,)  it  w'i'A  be  found  irapracticablo  to  kill  ihem 
with  any  orditutry  degree  of  heal;  and  if  that 
should  be  effected,  it  will  avail  us  nothing,  be- 
cause tbe  cocoon  is  rendered  nearly  wonhlett  for 
reeling,  as  soon  as  the  meiamt^notia  from  the 
chrysalis  to  the  butterfly  takes  place. 

"The  juices  of  the  silk  worm  seem  to  anume 
an  acid  quality^  when  lhat  insect  changes  i'nta 
ihe  larva  to  the  chrysalis  state.  At  the  moment 
of  its  escape  Irom  tbe  laller  to  the  butterfly  form, 
it  emits  a  reddidi  liquor,  which  reddens  blue  pa- 
per, and  which  was  first  attentively  observed  by 
M.  Chauefier,  of  the  Dijon  Academy,  fie  ob- 
tained the  acid  by  infueing  silk-worm  chrysaliJea 
in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  their  acid  without  be- 
ing  charjied  with  any  of  the  gummy  pant  of  the 
insect ;  and,  by  evaporating  the  alcohol,  ihe  acid 
remains  tolerubly  pure." — Set  iMOOxtitr'a  BU- 
mttits  of  Chemistry,  pmge  340. 

The  change,  as  belore  noticed,  from  the  ehrTta- 
lia  to  the  buuerfly  form,  occurs  from  12  lo  20  lioun 
before  the  insect  emerges  from  the  cocoon  ;  and  at 
that  time  a  portion  of  this  reddish  or  brown  acid 
is  discharged,  which  penetrates  tbe  pellicle  or 
inner  skin  of  the  cocoon,  and  at  ditferent  poinit 
come*  in  contact  with-  ihe  exlemol  layers  of  tilk 
fibre*— rott  it,  and  renders  the  cocoon  of  Mitle 
value  lor  reeling.  Some  have  deemed  thi*  liquor 
to  be  an  acid ;  out.that  it  ba*  the  elfeet  of  roiling 
Ihe  fibre*  will  not  be  questioned  by  persons  hav- 
ing much  practical  knowledge  of  reeling. 

The  lollowing  plan  for  killing  the  chrysalides, 
I  have  pactised  successrully  for  four  years :  About 
seven  days  alter  a  considerable  number  of  the 
worms  begin  to  spin,  all  the  tardy  worms  are  re- 
moved, and  furnished  with  accommodations  in 
another  place;  and  three  days  thereafler  the  co- 
coon* are  gathered,  spread  in  layers  of  a  single 
cocoon,  on  Tramet  Ibat  will  be  presently  described, 
and  exposed  to  the  rayii  of  the  ton  by  placing 
■hem  on  tiu  ground.  When  the  grouod  is  dry, 
and  the  thermometer  rises  to  80  in  the  shade,  I 
have  never  failed  to  kill  them  efiibctually  in  aix 
hours.  Last  summer  they  were  killed  in  two 
houif.  If  the  ground  it  dampJuwitl  nm^n  two 
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or  ihree  da)».  £,et  it  be  Tmembtrtd,  that  the 
fnme$  must  be  placed  on  ike  ground.  A  ecsfibld 
rievarrd  iwo  or  three  leet  fiom  (ho  ground  will 
ool  do.  The  frame  M  made  ol'  rough  Talhv,  three 
feet  long  am)  iwo  wide,  Bod  a  sheet  of  iiroag 
brown  puper  ia  pavted  on  'v.  A  piece  of  lath  is 
nailed  acroea  ihe  middle  of  the  frame  to  keep  ihe 
pnper  from  ainkinff.  These  frames  will  be  found 
convenient  for  exposing  the  cocoons  io  (he  rays  ol 
ihe  sun  and  also  thr  spreading  iheni  for  iliree  suc- 
cessive weekt".  71u  cocoon*  muei  not  be  thrown 
ia/o  bulk  earlier  than  three  iMdfcs  q/)er  Me  chrysa- 
tidtt  have  been  killed. 

2.  Alice. — Alter  the  cocoons  have  been  cui^d, 
(by  which  I  mean  killing  (he  chrysalides,  and 
airing Ibr  three  weeks,)  (hey  may  be  placed  in  bags 
made  of  cotton  cloth,  to  coniain  about  ttvo  busliele 
Mcb,  and  auapended  by  a  airoiiK  Iwlne  lo  nails 
fastened  in  ihe  joists.  Alice  will  rarely  If  ever 
touch  thera  in  ints  situation.  Some  persons,  as 
soon  as  ihe  chrj-salides  are  killed,  peck  their  co- 
coons in  boxes  and  barrels,  and  put  them  in  the 
garret ;  and  when  they  iiresubeequently  eiaroin- 
cd,  it  is  found  that  mice  have  taken  up  their  abode 
among  them,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  not  been 
previmisly  spoiled  by  fermentation. 

Laytok  T.  Atkiks. 

Sb^ord  Omnty,  Va.,  Feb.,  1641. 


rroBitba  MtM.  AgrtcnJUral  Jomnl  at  UM. 
aHASBKB. 

By  Hon.  John  Wellet. 

la  Ibe  AgriculiuralJournal  of  January  last,  I 
offered  some  observations  on  grasaes,  and  gave 
the  result  of  an  eiperiment  showing  their  loss  by 
exsiccation  or  the  ptwess  of  drying,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1822.  This  subject  has  been  pursued 
during  the  past  season,  and  siill  farther  extended. 
The  variaiion>  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  years 
H  not,  It  is  appichendnl,  greater,  (except  in  one 
at  two  insianeea  which  will  be  explained)  than 
*ill  ohen  occur  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  ditTer- 
CDce  season,  closeness  of  vegetation,  exposure 
10  the  sun,  &c.  &c.  As  lar  as  a  general  principle 
■ay  b«  estabfished  by  experiment,  it  will,  in  some 
degree,  go  lo  fix  the  relative  value  of  our  natural 
grasses,  as  they  prevail  in  our  pasiureg,  or  of 
iboK  artificial  grasses  which  should  be  selected 
•B  fit  objects  of  cultivation,  lu  collecting  these 
aeveral  species,  1  have  Ibund  the  natural  grasses 
which  generally  prevail  in  this  neighborhood,  so 
few  in  ntiDiber,  that  a  ahort  and  yet  sulScient  de- 
actfption  of  them  could  be  most  properly  first 
given  with  advantage. 

The  eartiest  grass  we  have  is  the  Avena  spicata 
(Lhm.)  or  spiked  oat  grass.  It  is  peculiarly  indi- 
genoos  to  the  United  titates,  and  grows,  it  is  said, 
Mftr  south  as  Georgia.  This  grass  ripens  so 
early  that  it  mostly  sheds  hs  seed  and  thus  repro- 
doces  itself^  and  is  widely  progagated.  For  th's 
reason,  as  well  as  from  its  short  growth,  it  is  unde- 
serving of  culture,  yietding  litue  to  the  scythe. 
But  ii  is  of  great  value  lor  early  feed  fn  oar  natu- 
ral pasiula^  io  which  it  abounds.  One  hundred 
peumta  «al  on  the  16ifa  Jtily  la«t,  gara  flUy  pounds 
or  hay. 

Tm  next  grass  whfcih  we  ahall  mentioD  is  the 


Poa  pratensis,  (Linn.)  with  us  falsely  called  red' 
top,  B  color  it  never  has.  This,  both  in  Europo 
and  America,  is  the  conimon'and  prevailing  ^ra«s 
of  the  pastures.  It  grows  in  almost  every  soil 
and  situation,  and  ia  one  of  those  materials 
which,  as  that  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Nutiall,  of 
Cambridge,  informs  me,  is  used  in  Europe  Ibr  the 
manolaciure  of  bonnets.  The  color  of  iis  top,  or 
pnnicle,  is  of  u  yellowish  brown.  The  number  of 
floreiB  in  the  spike  varies  (rom  three  to  five.  The 
eeed  is  sometimes  saved  and  sown  ;  hut  these  fiiie 
spired  grasses  have  so  minute  a  peed,  that,  ciiher 
from  exposure  to  dampneM  and  lermenlaiion,  or 
some  other  rauees,  which  it  is  difficult  lo  prevent 
or  discover,  they  too  often  fati  of  vegetating,  by 
which  frrent  injury  and  disappointment  occurs  in 
the  wished  lor  crop.  Though  this  grass  U 
amongst  those  which  lose  the  least  in  drying,  yet, 
as  it  preseota  little  lo  the  scythe,  it  cannot  be 
recommended  for  culture.  Il  is  excellent  in  our 
pastures,  and  eoroea  in  naturally  as  the  artificia) 
grasses  go  out  of  our  mowing  lots.  Indeed  it 
has  a  prelerenee  with  our  larroers  generally,  (or 
horned  cuttle,  over  every  other  grass.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  cut  July  17,  gave  Ibrty-six  pooudt. 
It  was  pfiet  flowering. 

The  notice  of  our  prevailing  natural  grasses 
might  here  be  closed,  but  rs  the  grasses  which  we 
shall  next  describe  appear  in  our  pastures,  as  well 
ns  our  cultivated  grassland,  and  are  mentioned 
by  several  writers  in  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
|iosed  by  the  society,  as  to  "  what  natural  grassea 
prevail  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  we  shall  give 
their  description  here. 

The  grass  here  called  Rhode  Island,  is  the 
nuroetis  alba,  (Linnieue)  ihe  marsh  bent  grass  of 
England,  or  the  agrostis  stotonilera,  Schroder, 
Grerman.  Mr.  Nuitall,  to  whom  I  exhibited  a 
enmpte,  pronounces  it  the  famous  fiorin  grass  of 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Ihe  Irish  agiicudiirisis,  on 
the  authority  of  Hooker,  who  describes  ''the 
panicle  thereof  as  purple,  and  Ihe  branrhfeta 
patent."  The  color,  at  first,  of  ihe  branchtets  is 
of  a  deep  red,  and  they  adhere  closely  lo  ihe 
spike,  but  as  they  flower  they  become  paieni  and 
change  to  a  lighter  purple.  This  grass  has  six  to 
eight  branchlets,  and  flowers  more  fully  ihan  th« 
Pua  pratensis  though  olten  confounded  therewith. 
It  is  amongst  those  which  lose  least  byevepora- 
tion,  and  would  be  a  more  favorable  object  of 
cultivation,  were  it  not  liable  to  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  vegetating  ami  producing  a  crop 
as  the  preceding  graes,  and  Iroip  probably  a  like 
cause.  In  Ireland  it  is  said  lo  suit  a  wet  soil,  and 
to  produce  over  six  Ions  to  the  acre.  In  ihia 
country  it  does  not  flourish  in  such  soil,  nordoea 
it  give  a  great  crop,  especially  compared  with  the 
herdtfgrass.  Stillthe  hay  is  very  excellent,  and 
perhaps  not  exceeded  by  any  other  for  its  intrinsio 
value  in  nutriment.  One  hundred  pounds  in  early 
Rower,  cut  July  ITth,  gave  forty  pounds. 

The  grass,  in  the  answer  given  to  the  society 
called  Cambridge,  dog  and  garden  grass,  is  lh» 
triiicum  repens.  Dr.  Elliot  calls  it  the  "hurtful 
blue  or  Dutch  grass."  In  England  it  is  called 
couch,  knot,  or  dog  grass.  sEvery  joint  of  its  root 
produces  a  new  plant,  and  it  is  aaid  to  be  there*  aa 
It  is  IouikI  here,  one  of  the  worst  weeds  and  moat 
difirult  to  extirpate.  It  icsemblea  wheal,  of 
whieh  it  is  a  apeeiea.  The  beat  mode  lo  destroy 
ft  it  to  keep  the  lands  longer  ander  the  pkmg^ 
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with  a  frpquent  ii^eofllie  hoe,  »e  where  thU  is 
not  done,  two  years  pluuQhiii^  only  not  merely 
mnttiplieB,  but  orenRtons  it  lo  engmfs  the  whole 
■oil.  It  hns  a  hard  woody  fibre  imd  it  disliked  by 
cattle.  It  flourishes  mof>ily  near  cow  yards,  and 
gardens*  nnil  is  called  CHinbridee,  {rom  its 
abounding  on  the  salt  banks  fll' ilie  Charles  river. 
One  hundred  pounda  cut  July  22-1,  in  late  Bower, 
gave  (briy-eifflit  poundc. 

The  frrasses  above  described  nre  thosn  which 
prevail  in  our  uplands,  anil  nre  indii;enni)e  here. 
They  are  probably,  mo^t  ol'tlicm  what  Dr.  Elliot, 
in  his  Field  Husbandry,  denontinaies  Enjrllah 
spear  grass,  and  spenksorna  natural  to  the  soil 
and  more  hardy.  Thn  term  English  has  been 
applied  lo  our  upland  hay,  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  These,  with  the  red  and 
while  clover,  an.i  the  varieiles  which  nature,  in  a 
course  of  culture,  or  olherwiee,  produres,  nre  what 
give  verdure  and  teriility  to  the  Pace  of  the  earth. 

or  the  cuhivated  graesee,  the  first  in  importance 
is  the  herds  or  limoihy  grase,  phleum  pratense 
(LinnffiUB.)  Dr.  Elliot  says  "it  is  a  native,  and 
early  discovered  In  (his  country  by  a  man  of  the 
name  ofHenrd,  in  PiscQiaqiia.*'  It  is  doubtless 
admirably  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  not 
only  flourishes  in  uplands,  but  may  be  sowed  lo 
advantage  in  low  ground^,  especially  when  drained 
or  ratseir  with  gravel  or  loom.  It  ofien  attains  in 
height  five  leer,  and  has  been  known  to  produce 
over  four  tons  to  the  acre.  It  does  not  yield  much 
till  the  second  and  third  yenrs.  For  which  reason 
it  is  sown  with  clover,  which  being  biennial  and 
ofshorter  duration,  gives  it  space  to  succeed.  In 
this  vicinity,  such  is  the  prelerence  given  to  it, 
thai  it  sells  at  abaut  ntielburlh  more  than  any 
other  hay.  It  lasts,  with  one  or  iwoiop-dressings, 
six  lo  seven  years.  The  onawera  lo  the  inquirien 
of  the  society  as  lo  ihe  quantity  of  seedsuwn,  are 
two  to  six  quarts.  There  should  not  be  less  seed 
than  hair  a  bushel  to  an  acre,  which  later  experi- 
ence establishes  most  decidedly.  One  hundred 
pounds  cut  July  llih,  gave  thiriy-nine. 

Ked  clover  (iriiblium  praiense)  is  n  roost  valua- 
ble grass :  when  cut  green,  it  aRurda  an  excellem 
nourishment  Tor  cattle  in  the  soiling  process,  as 
well  as  Ibr  swine.  When  made  into  hay,  cattle 
are  exceedingly  Ibnd  ofit.  The  fiowerand  leaves 
nre  apt  to  separate  from  the  stem,  for  which  rea- 
•on  great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  made 
brittle  by  too  much  expoaure  to  the  sun.  It  is  best 
cured,  as  Tar  as  may  be,  in  atck,  and  ithotitd  be 
carted  aHer  the  dear  begins  to  fiill.  When  pro- 
perly dried,  salt  is  used  advantageously,  as  it  may 
be  housed  wiih  safety,  more  green  than  any  other 
hay.  This  prevents  rermeniaiioti  and  heating, 
and  it  is  kept  in  better  order.  Many  io  this  vicin- 
ity not  only  salt  iheir  clover,  but  all  other  hay. 
Lord  Somerville  observes  that  he  "uses  hall' a 
bushnl  of -sail  to  a  Ion,  end  its  benefit  surpasses  all 
belief,  producing  the  best  possible  effect  in  color, 
flavor,  and  general  result;"  with  damaged  hay, 
be  saya   it  is  a  great  restorative." 

The  benefit  of  salt  in  the  culture  of  the  soil  be- 
ing now  BO  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  use 
ol  it  so  riftcessary  for  cattle  in  the  interior  or  re- 
mote fitim  the  sen  coast,  it  ia  difficult  lo  assign  a 
reason  why  its  use  is  not  more  prevalent. .  To 
land  highly  manured,  two  lo  four  pounds  of  seed 
in  ihia  neigbhortiood  is  used.  But  in  the  interior 
•ome  apply  eight  pounds,  and  many  more.  One 


hundred  pounds  cut  July  6th,  gave  twenty-five 

pounds. 

The  white  clover  (irifolium  repens)  is  an  abid- 
ing grass,  sendinir  out  roots  fh>m  every  joint,  and 
forming  a  close  mat  on  the  ground,  and  is  very 
excellent  for  pastures.  But  il  ia  found  to  aflbrd  so 
little  to  the  scythe  as  to  discourage  the  ciiltum 
thereof.  One  hundred  pounda  cut  June  26ih, 
gfive  iweniy-seven  pounds. 

or  the  grasses  which  grow  in  our  raeadowa 
two  only  have  been  tried.  The  fowl  meadow, 
which  Dr.  Elliot  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
to  Dedham  by  birds,  ia  said  lo  be  the  PoB  nemo- 
ralis,  or  mareh  meadow  grass  of  England. 

It  is  an  excellent  grass  and  deserving  of  cul- 
ture. It  is  believed,  however,  to  have  extended 
itself  more  by  its  ahedding  iis  seed  early  than  by 
any  artificial  means.  One  hundred  pounds  cut 
July  23,  give  filiy-three  pounds. 

The  common  grasses  of  our  wet  meadows  it  is 
believ^,  are  various  kinds  of  carex.  This,  in  all 
its  varieties,  is  a  poor  grass,  and  where  ihe  land 
can  be  ditched  and  made  to  produce  a  better 
growth,  the  means  phould  be  taken.  It  is  a  bad 
economy  lo  flood  lands  with  mere  water  for  a  long 
lime,  10  increase  a  neaily  worlhlees  burthen. 
The  eflect  itf  to  destroy  all  sweet  nntriiive  lender 
plants.  One  hundred  pounda  cut  23d  July,  gave 
for^-foiir  pounds. 

The  "  marine  fox-tail  graaa.*'  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing grass  of  our  salt  marebea,  we  receive  from 
nature  without  knowing  how  lo  airt  in  its  increase. 
One  hundred  pounds,  cut  July  18ib,  gave  sixty 
pounds. 

The  black  grass  (juncus  buthosus)  grows  prin- 
cipally where  the  water  is  freshened  by  streams 
from  the  uplands.  It  is  the  most  valuable  salt 
ffrnss  we  have,  and  but  little  inferior  lo  upland 
grass,  we  know  no  means  of  nriificinl  increase. 
One  hundred  pounds,  cut  July  18ih,  gave  thirty- 
eight  pounds. 

We  have  too  far  trespassed  on  the  time  oT  the 
readers  lo  do  more  tiian  allude  to  some  of  thora 
grasses  which  have  been  introduced  and  proved 
uniniiiable  Ibr  our  culture. 

The  wild  oat  grass  (Avena  elniior)  with  the 
rye,  ray  or  darnel  grass  with  which  it  is  aaid  lo 
be  confounded,  are  ofien  seen  in  our  pastures  and 
meadows,  but  animals  seldom  touch  them.  They 
have  a  strong  woody  fibre  and  afford  little  nutn- 
ment,  though  well  spoken  of  aouth  of  us  as  wdl 
as  in  Europe. 

Hie  burnct  scarcely  ahows  ilielf  Ibr  a  year  and 
then  disappviir^. 

The  succory  has  been  praised  by  Mr.  Arthur 
YouniF,  that  distinguished  ngriculiurisl,  who  sent 
it  lo  Gen.  Washingion.  It  has  been  introduced 
here,  is  disliked  by  cattle,  and  has  become  one  of 
ihe  most  troublesome  intruders  in  our  fields. 
These,  with  the  St.  Foin  and  lucerne  and  many 
others,  have  parsed  away  and  seem  to  have  ceased 
with  us  to  excite  expectation.  Of  the  orchard 
grass  or  cocks-fool  (daciylia  glomerate)  the  trials 
1  have  witnessed  do  not  enable  me  to  speak  so 
decisively  ne  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Prince  doea 
who  approves  of  it.  Il  may  be  considered  aa  in  a 
course  of  experiment. 

My  desire,  sir,  in  the  preceding,  has  been  to 
aid  in  exciting  an  attention  to  tbe  beat  meaoa  of 
culture  for  our  grass  land*.  The  proecaa  of  sow- 
ing graM  aeeda'was  far  from  univanal  within  the 
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reeollrciion  of  mnnyin  ihU  country,  and  id  Ih- 
meotably  in«u0icieni  now.  lu  opgleci  hiiB  h«eii 
complaiDPtl  of  even  in  JBiirope.  It  has  Ueen 
roiiiendrj  ihi)(  nature  would  lurnitih  accottling  lo 
her  oWD  cspHciiy  the  power  of  increase  in  this 
(wrlirular.  Thua  the  mil  was  to  be  luriiieheJ 
witb  ihe  means  of  pronuiiiii;  vegeialioD  by  labor 
•nd  art.  But  here  iheva  were  to  slop,  and  ihe 
•tiaulalinft  principles  were  to  evaporate  and  be 
wasted,  and  one  or  two  good  crope  toat  in  waiting 
Tor  this  slow  procea*. 

fiut  the  blindoess  ol  this  docirine  ia  vanishing 
beroro  the  lii>hl  ai>d  impruvemfnl  of  the  presrnt 
age.  We  learn  from  expfrience  that  the  earth 
preaeois  to  induBiry  ami  tkitl  her  ceaselees  eQ'orte, 
and  never  pausra  but  fioio  our  nejiElect. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showinf^  the  loea  of  weiaht 
ia  drying  grasses.  The  white  clover  ol'  1822, 
was  taken  ID  the  shade.  Thut  ol'  1823,  from  a 
light  warm  soil  exposed  lo  the  sun.  The  red  clo- 
ver in  1823,  was  taken  in  the  first  year  ol'  its  pro- 
duet,  in  close  growth,  and  tor  that  reason  fulls 
•hort  o(  1822.  The  salt  gra»  of  1822,  w»s,  I 
have  reason  to  suppose,  a  second  growth,  which 
■ccouDls  Ibr  the  diHerence  ol'  the  two  years. 

1822  1823 

lOOlbs.  or  green  while  clover  gave— 17^  27 

*  »  red  clover  27^  25 
'  <  herda  grass  4U  39 
'  '  I'resh  meadow  30  44 
'    '       salt  grass  39  60 

*  *  2d  crop  or  English  Kowan  18|  19 
'  '  com  stalks  S9  25 
'  '  spiked  oat  grass  gave  60 
'  '  red  top  46 
'    '      Khode  Island  40 

*  '      couch  ^rass  48 

*  '     marine  black  grass  38 


MORTHLT  COMHBBCIAL  BEPORT. 

For  ib«  Fanncn*  (tc|fiter. 

Tbe  resamption  oT  specie  payments,  as  noticed 
Im  month,  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  runs 
on  tbe  Cniied  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  are 
stated  to  have  reached  to  about  six  million  dollars, 
tod  00  the  other  banks  oT  Philadelphia  to  about 
sn  ef)Dal  sum,  when  they  were  oMiged  to  euc- 
cuoib  on  the  4ih  insr.  The  banks  ul'  Delaware 
snd  Maryland  readily  roltowed  the  example. 
Those  ol  Richmond  declined  to  do  so,  as  diii 
■omeofiheir  branches,  but  in  ihid  reepeci  there 
it  DO  unity  or  action,  f  i  would  bo  im  practicable, 
oT  course,  Ibr  banks  lo  pay  specie,  whenever  de- 
BnuHlrd,  Ibr  checks  based  on  deposites  orihe  nolee 
•f  Mber  banks,  or  on  collections  made  in  oiher 
places;  and  those  banks  whieb  proless  to  pay 
9|ccie,  eooBne  such  payments  to  ineir  own  issues. 
They  most  do  this,  or  refuse  deposiiea  of  current 
tooney,  whieb  wonld  be  a  gieaier  inconvenience 
to  the  community  than  suspension  is.  This  course 

pursued  by  allapede  pa>ing  baoks.*  Aditfer- 

*  Being  opposed  fenerally  to  the  opinions  of  our 
Bocb  mpe^ed  coounsrcisl  correspondent  in  rrgard 
to  banks,  it  (s  peihsps  snougb  for  us  to  enter  a  Rtut- 
nl  diselsiaaer,  without  objecting  (o  any  particular 
FMisgt.  Otberwiss  we  should  positively  oppose  Ihr 
■bote  (Iracription  of  "specie  paying  baokn,"  ss  iti- 


eni  one  is  iinpraciicable,  and  ii  is  unreasonable  to 

lequire  it. 

This  lailure  of  the  United  Sutes  B.ink,  (for  fai- 
lure it  is  culteil,)  which  hat,  caused  this  renewed 
suspension,  and  the  consequent  derangement  ot' 
motley  matlers,  have  increased  (he  pressure  which 
previously  existed,  and  which  now  extends  to 
New  York.  The  depression  of  some  stocks  is 
enormous,  Ibr  example,  Indiana  6  per  cent.,  60 1 
Illinois  6  per  cent.,  64!!  United  Stales  Bank 
olocks,  823  : !  !t  Vickebur^  Bdi.k  stock  85^  I !  1 1 
Many  other  suite  u:id  bank  stocks  are  greatly 
dejiressed,  tiiid  thoee  of  ruil  roads,  and  other  joiiit 
stuck  eompunies  gpiierully  are  in  a  similar  cundi- 
tion.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  what  were  consi- 
dered secure  investments,  is  unavailable  and  un- 
productive, and  many  persons  are  deprived  of  tbe 
income  on  which  they  relied  Ibr  support. 

In  the  prices  of  prodoce  in  Virginia,  there  has 
been  little  change  during  the  month.  Tobacco, 
8  f  to  88.  Cotton,  8ici«.  to  lO^cis.  Flour,  84( 
■u  841  Cora,  42cts.  to  4Scl8.  The  recent  accounts 
I'roni  Europe  (lo  4ih  inst.)  are  rather  favorable 
fur  cotton  and  tobacco,  but  not  Ibr  flour  and  grain. 

The  warlike  aspect  which  £urope  presented  a 
lew  months  ago,  has  become  pacific,  except  lhat 
the  means  are  retained,  without  any  threat  of  be- 
ing used.  £ven  (he  Celealiat  Empire  is  said  to 
tiuve  lowered  its  (one  towards  Great  Britain,  find- 
ing herself  worsted  in  the  conflict.  An  efiurl  has 
been  made  lo  raise  a  belligerent  lone  here,  but  il 
Ibund  no  rcsportse.  Without  any  preparation  for 
the  encounter,  it  was  worse  than  idle  lo  raise  the 
shout,  and  even  with  pi^paraiion,  it  were  folly 
to  act  preeipitaiely,  belbre  resorting  to  a  pacific 
course. 

£xchartge$  in  Xiw  York  are  thua  quoted. 
Oil  Boston  par. 

4^  dis. 
4 


Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 

Virgitiia,  4 

N.  Carolina,  4{ 

Charleaton,  3 

Savannah,  5 

Augusta,  9 
London  8  per  cent,  preuiium. 
Feb.Xth. 


Mohile,  9  dis, 
N.  Orleans,  6^  '* 
Missouri,  9 
Teiinessee,14  " 
Kentucky,  81  " 
Ohio,  8}  " 
Missif^eippi,  worililees. 


X. 


SHBLL  MABL  FOVEtD  IN  A  ffKW  BBGIOX  Or 
MARYLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Fsrmen'  Becbler. 

&i»erfs(,  Aid.,  Feb.  Zd,  1841. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  that  adeposite 
of  Ibssil  sheila  has  been  discovered,  within  a  lew 
weeks,  in  Somerset  county,  Md.,  on  the'  farm  of 
Theodore  G.  Dat>heill,  esq.  I  have  oeen  and 
exnmined  a  pperimen  of  this  shell  marl,  ami 
although  I  did  not  analyze  it,  from  its  appearance' 
it  is  fine  marl.  I  have  seen  much  of  ihe  shell  marl 


applicable— biit  whieb  ia  quite  applicable  lo  all  the- 
tianka  of  Virginia  and  other  Btatea,  (at  least  south  oC 
New  York,)  which  now  profiss  to  pay  ^ecie,  but  do 
not,  and  probably  never  will  pay  it  ^aio,  to  sucti 
extent  as  to  dcssrve  the  name  of  "f  pecie-paying,"  or 
tlieir  paper  being  call' d  truly  convertible  into  tptcir. 

[En.  F.  R. 

fSince,  Uuitcd  States  Bank  slock  lias  ttllen  to  8lS|, 

[Eo.  F.  U. 
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ofTalbot  county,  Md.,  and  recofrnize  lhat  lo  re- 
cendy  dipcovered  in  Somerset  to  6e  the  same  ma- 

lerinl.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  bed  ol  marl 
oil  Mr.  Daihiell's  land  ie  about  two  feci  feelow  itie 
Fiirfiice,  and  lhat  it  is  believed  to  be  e:ttenBive. 
This  fact  is  important  to  be  mnde  known  to  ihe 
public.  As  Proleepor  Ouralcl,  the  eiaie  geologist, 
has  intimated  a  belief  lhat  if  euch  depoeiles  exisi 
in  Dorcetter,  Somerset  and  Worcealer  counries, 
they  lie  loo  deep  fur  pracilcal  purposes.  I  hnvn 
no  doubt  (here  is  much  of  the  fossil  shell  depoeiie 
within  our  county.  1  have  uMcd  lime  quite  frr>rly 
on  my  land,  and  am  aaiisfied  with  Ihe  resulls,  and, 
perhaps,  some  day  I  may  uive  you  a  lew  pages 
fhtm  my  memorandum  book. 

This  first  discovery  of  shell  marl  in  this  locality 
is,  indeed,  important,  and  we  trust  Its  value  will 
be  Tully  availed  of.  The  promised  eommunici- 
lione,  and  any  oihers,  from  our  correspondent,  will 
*e  very  acceptuble.— £o. 


CORN  SUKLLKK. 

Pmn  tbs  Mataft  Fumcr. 

IVe  examined  a  very  simple  mnehine  the  oiher 
'dHjr  for  shwilinz  corn,  invenied  and  patented  by  a 
■Mr.  Oinsmore  of  Vermont. 

A  piece  of  plank,  say  a  toot  long  end  eight  or 


ten  inehes  wide,  Is  made  a  little  concave  on  oo« 
side.  This  is  filled  with  nails  without  heads  pro- 
jecting about  a  qiiarier  of  an  inch :  at  one  end  a 
handle  projects  to  lake  hold  oT,  and  at  the  other 
is  a  hole  through  which  a  boltKoes  loosely  which 
pins  it  10  another  plank  of  similar  size,  but  made 
conve.T,  so  as  to  fit  (he  concavity  of  the  oiher, 
and  also  filled  with  nails  ae  (he  first  one;  this 
laslened  firmly  lo  a  rude  fi^me  aud  Ihe  whole  tet 
over  a  lub  or  basket. 

When  you  wish  to  shell  an  ear,  yoo  raise  the 
moveable  side,  put  it  in,  and  (hen  brins  i(  (the 
moveable  side)  down,  pressing  the  ear  genily. 
One  movement  downward  is  enouj{h  to  shdl  ibe 
ear.  In  this  way  a  6oy-power  can  be  much  more 
effectually  and  economically  employed  in  shelling 
com  than  in  any  oilier  .way  for  the  same  amount 
of  expense  of  epparaius.  Mr.  Wm.  A.Herick 
of  Greene  has  the  patent  right  lor  Kennet)ee 
county.  Any  farmer  can  make  one,  and  every 
farmer  should  have  one,  provided  tie  raises  any 
corn  to  sell. 


BOHIE  HAKDBU  IB  EROLAKD. 

From  ttaa  Fannefi*  Oueiie. 

In  1823,  bones  loihe  amount  of  £14,395  were 
imported  ;  in  1837,  they  had  increased  to  £254,- 
60U. 
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huiskv'h  bbapbb. 

^  For  Uw  l-'anoen'  BeglMer. 

I  aee,  by  your  laii  numtMr,  you  declioe  recom- 
mending Hu«sey*8  reaper,  Tor  the  good  and  eutfi- 
cieot  reasons,  that  you  had  not  seen  it  work,  and 
those  who  have  tried  it  differ  in  opinion.  Lellera 
fecoionieiidatory  in  our  country,  toih  ol'  men  and 
ihinjzs,  are  otteo  loo  easily  ohiained,  and  I  approve 
your  caution. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Huesey's  first  invention  have 
becD  ia  use  in  this,  and  the  adjolDioe  county  ol 
Talbot,  for  two  years,  and  I  understand  those  who 
used,  approve  them.  When  I  went  into  his  shop 
last  year  to  get  one,  I  nas  oHbrcd  his  6rsl  and 
second  inveniion;  1  preferred  the  lalier,  on  ac- 
rounl  of  the  machinery  being  lesa  comphcaled, 
and  I  was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  learning 
that  a  gentlemnn  ol'j  our  state,  whotic  infeihgence 
I  esiimated  by  hii  wriiingH  in  the  Register,  had 
prelerred  it. 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  Irom  my  own  experience, 
been  able  lo  decide  oa  the  value  of  the  reaper, 
IhiHjph  I  must  eonresa  my  expectations  are  much 
in  favor.  It  hroke  early  in  harvest,  and  I  did  not  get 
il  well  repaired  iHI  towards  the  cloee.  I  then,  lor 
pans  of  two  days,  cut  some  strong  wheat,  afier- 
wards  my  oat  crop,  and  also  aiy  clover  for  teed, 
much  to  my  satielaction.  Mr.  Huesey'a  reaper 
mny  still  beconsidered  in  experiment.  Anefficieiit 
wheat  cutter  is  a  great  disideralum  in  agri- 
culture ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  meana  of  improve- 
iiieni  will  be  found  in  exposing  its  imperfeclions. 
The  defects  which  I  ascertained  were,  ihe  pan 
on  which  the  lever  plays  (which  I  call  the  prn-h) 
could  not  sustain  Ihe  impulse  of  the  lever,  being 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  the  Itnivea  could  not  be 
nt  lo  cut  higher  than  nine  inches,  which  cut 
more  atraw  than  was  useliil,  and  also  grass 
among  the  wheat;  thia  imposed  unnecessary  Id- 
bor  oo  Ihe  horses,  and  a  heavy  slruin  on  the 
machine.  The  first  defect  I  corrected,  by  substi- 
tuting a  perch  ofwrought  iron.  Mr.  Husaey  was 
here  lowards  the  close  of  harvest,  and  I  pointed 
out  ID  him  the  second  detect ;  at  his  request,  I 
■enl  the  reaper  to  Baltimore  last  fall ;  he  has  re- 
turned il  within  a  few  days,  and  it  may  now  be 
aet  lo  «it  high  or  low. 

An  implemeot,  whidi  'promises  an  important 
improvement  in  agriculture,  is  a  matter  of  ai  much 
interest  to  farmers,  at  a  measure  of  national  policy 
to  politicians,  and  ought  to  be  freely  difcuBeed,  and 
will  generally  be  sooner  decided.  I  observe,  tTom 
some  late  movements  in  congress,  that  a  na- 
tional bank  and  a  protective  tariff,  are  still  consi- 
dered opeor|ueations,  though  they  have  been  under 
discussion  lor  forty  years.  Rustici  s. 

Que#n  /fnn'$  Co.,  JUd.,  iSth  Feb.,  1841. 


may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers ;  and 
will  tend  lo  show  the  high  value  of  the  article— 
and  especially  of  ihni  prepared  by  Anthony  Dey, 
esq.,  of  New  Vorb,  which  he  has  represented  aa 
being  a  much  better  article  than  that  referred  lo 
below  J  of  the  correctness  of  those  represemations, 
however,!  imagine  other  proof  than  his  assertions 
or  analyais  will  be  required  by  those  who  know  us 
both,  at  home.  Of  their  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness, however,  I  am  willing  to  let  those  judge  who 
use  the  articles. 
A  geoileman  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
planted  a  piece  of  corn  last  season,  on  which  he 
put  only  half  a  gill  to  the  hill ;  of  which  he  gives 
me  the  following  account.   I  use  his  own  Ian- 


POUDBBtTB  A8  A  HANtrBB. 

Prom  tbs  N«w  England  Fuioer 

The  following  practicBl  farmer's  analysis,  or 
the  renilta  of  experiments  made  with  poudreite^ 
aa  compared  with  other  manures,  and  by  itself, 
VoXh  IX.— 9 j 


guage,  which  is  as  follows : 

"For  corn,  I  think  no  other  mannre  can  come 
in  competition  wiih  it.  I  planted,  last  season,  on 
sward  land  turned  over  (being  first  manured  with 
common  yard  dung,)  the  ground  rolled  very  flat, 
and  harrowed,  no  pkHigh  used  nllcrwards,  the 
rows  being  marked  by  an  ox  chain  drawn  on  the 
ground,  the  eom  dropped,  and  half  a  gill  of  pou- 
dreue  immediately  put  on  the  corn,  and  lightly 
covered  with  the  hoe.  This  was  done  from  25lh 
to28lhol'  May,  as  Ihe  weather  allowed.  More 
than  a  fortnight  after  my  neighbors  had  planted,  1 
was  told  by  many  who  saw  ihe  manner  and  lime 
of  planting,  that  I  should  have  no  crop,  but  in 
ihree  week«,  my  corn  was  farther  advanced  than 
any  near  me ;  and  it  continued  of  the  finest  color, 
and  was  the  best  field  of  any  i  saw  through  the 
Reason.  It  was  cut  up  and  removed  trom  the 
field  on  the  first  of  September,  and  when  husked, 
turned  out  Ihe  lean  soil  corn  that  I  ever  had,  in 
proportion  to  the  good  corn.   I  can  attribute  this 

3uick  and  good  growth  to  nothing  but  the  pou- 
rette;  as  the  land  was  not  well  tilled,  the  corn 
only  having  had  one  good  hoeing  after  it  came 
up ;  the  cui4ivator  was  run  through  it  twice." 

Thus  it  will  be  »ee-a  that  it  may  be  ueed  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  yet  produce  very  aatifi/aciory 
results. 

Another  gentleman,  on  Long  Island,  says  that 
he  uf^ed  a  gill  to  ihe  hill  of  corn,  and  he  had  as 
good  corn  from  it  as  where  hu  need  a  s^ntlJiU  of 
good  yard  manure  in  the  hill;  and  ihat  the  worms 
were  much  less  iroublesome  where  the  former, 
than  where  the  latter  was  used  ;  txnd  oihei%  have 
made  the  same  remark  in  relation  lo  insects. 

On  wheat  ii  hns  been  applied  experimentally  in 
different  qdantiiies.  Tiventy,  thirty,  forty,  and 
even  seventy  bushels  hrtve  been  applied  lo  (ha 
acre.   A  genileman  on  Long  Islnnd  vnys  : 

"  I  used  it  nlso  on  wheat,  hi  the  rate  of  40,  60, 
and  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  on  which  I  put 
ibriy  hushnls  to  ihe  acre,  produced  as  good  wheat 
aa  where  I  put  lony  wagon  loads  of  stable  and 
barn  yard  manure— and  equally  as  good  as  where 
sixty  or  seventy  busheU  of  poudretle  were  used. 
1  al^o  used  it  on  nil  kinds  of  garden  vegelabiM, 
itnd  never  hnd  heitcr  BUccefs.  I  consider  it  better 
lor  corn  in  the  kill  than  bone." 

Another  gentleman  who  has  used  it  three  years, 
says,  under  date  of  "Smithtown,  L.  I.,  Auir.  9ih, 
1840:"  t     m  , 
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"  My  wheat  came  in  well  where  I  used  pou- 
drelielaBt  <all.  It  stood  tlio  winler  well,  and  the 
berry  ii  Gne;  but  where  1  used  bone,  about  the 
same  cost  to  the  acre,  in  the  same  field,  it  wna 
winter  killed,  very  much  shrunk,  and  f  should 
iodgs  (hat  ihere  would  Dot  be  over  hall'  (he  num- 
ber  or  bushels  per  acre.  Where  I  used  poudrelte 
this  spriDK,  (he  result  is  very  rnvorebte.  1  used  ii 
00  com  by  (he  side  ol'ihe  best  yard  manure;  ihue 
litr,  it  is  decidedly  the  best ;  and  I  have  no  reaeon 
10  doubt  but  that  it  will  continue  so  ihrougb  ibe 
season.  I  also  used  it  ia  my  garden,  and  it  never 
looked  better." 

Another  geQtleraan,  also  residing  on  liong 
Island,  one  o(  the  earliest  experioieiKera  with 
poudrotte  in  this  country  says: 

'M  have  used  poudrcile  lor  three  years,  on 
nearly  all  the  varietiea  ol'  crops  uaually  cultivated 
pn  Arms  ia  this  country^  and  am  entirety  satisfied 
^i(h  its  results.  I  consider  its  introduction  singu- 
larly fortuuale  (o  the  liu-ming  iuterecis  in  this  vi- 
cinity." 

I  will  reler  to  but  one  other  gentleman  at  this 
time.  He  is  also  a  resident  of  Long  lelund,  one 
of  ihe  earliest,  now  one  ofthe  largest  eharehnlders 
of  lhe  company.  He  received  last  year  over  filieen 
hundred  bushels  on  account  ol'  dividend.  He 
says: 

"Another  year's  experience  in  ibe  use  of 
pondretlee,  hae^  ii'  po^iblr,  increaced  con6- 
denee  in  its  great  utility.  My  opinion  ol'  its  high 
value  on  most  crops  was  expreeaetl  in  a  {brmer 
nommunicaiion,  and  has  been  fiilty  conGrmed. 
The  past  aeasoQ,  I  applied  it  prirHiipally  on  oats 
and  wheat.  It  may  be  cufficient  to  say,  the  re- 
sult was  entirely  saiiaraciory.  Indeed,  the  conve- 
nience and  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  or 
ihis  article  are  so  great,  that  one  accustomed  to 
possess  them  would  tiardty  think  himself  able  to 
carry  on  farming  without  it." 

1  could  increasa  these  s(a(emenis  ir  it  were  ne- 
eeesary,  but  I  will  leave  the  subject  with  the  sioi- 
ple  remark,  that  the  practical  fermer  or  purchaser 
will  find  mote  safety  in  relying  upon  the  character 
of  those  who  prepare  it,  than  upon  on  analysis  got 
up  by  one  party  ibr  efftct.  Ae  I  have.beloresaid, 
I  court  investigation,  atid  am  willing  to  abide  the 
result  of  experiment. 

By  a  reler^nce  to  the  adverliscmcat  in  your  pa- 
per, those  who  desire  to  make  au  experiment  will 
laarn  how  it  may  be  obtained. 

I  am.  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

D.  K.  MiitoR. 

We  shall  insert  on  the  cover  (he  advertisemeDt 

reftrred  to  above ;  and  this,  as  well  as  this  arlicle, 
will  be  published,  not  for  any  pay  or  profit,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  us,  (however  usage  may  have  cauted 
such  benefit  :o  be  deemed  legilimale,)  but  for  the 
informatioD  and  benefit  of  the  agricultural  public. 
Mr.Minor  was  formerly  the  proprietor  and  publish- 
er of  the  New  York  Farmer  and  was  the  first 
person  in  this  country  lo  commence  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  preparing  poudrelte;  by  which 
excellent  service  will  be  rendered  both  to  the  im- 
lirovenient  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  cleanliness 
and  healthiness  of  towns.  We  have  long  urged, 
(by  different  means,  the  mixture  with  calcareous 


earth,)  the  utilizing,  in  all  (owns,  of  this  great 
source  of  lerlility,  if  used  as  such,  or  of  filihinefs 
attd  disease,  if  neglected,  as  is  almost  universal ; 
and  we  consider  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  one  of 
high  rank,  the  man  who  has  first  shown  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  product,  and  shall  esiabliah,  and 
cause  to  be  extended,  the' businesp  ot  preserving 
irom  waste,  and  putting  lo  the  best  use,  the  mate- 
rials uf  poudret  e.— En.  F.  R. 

From  ilie  Fsnnera'  Cabtact. 
pouubbttb. 

Sir, — I  em  desirous  of  knowing  if  any  of  your 
readers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  uaod  tha 
manure  denominated  poudrelte,  in  a  way  lo  be 
able  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  its  relative  meiits, 
and  the  best  mode  of  application. 

In  «n  odvertieemcni  put  forth  by  (be  "New 
York  Poudrette  Company,"  which  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  the  account  is,  of  course,  fiattering ; 
but  it  would  be  more  satisractory  if  some  of  our 
friends  on  this  side  the  water  could  joir.  their  testi- 
mony, resulting  from  actual  experience.  That 
iho  article  ia  powerful  in  its  efficacy,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  but  from  observations  that 
have  fallen  from  some  who  profess  to  have  used 
it,  one  would  be  led  to  eonjeeture  that  its  efiieeta 
would  not  be  very  Insiing,  on  the  principle,  per- 
haps, that  what  is  violent  is  seldom  permanent ; 
nor  would  it  appear  certain,  that  the  opinion,  as  lo 
its  suitableness  for  auiumnnl  use,  is  as  Sniienns 
no  Ibr  ^rin^  dressing  :  to  be  sure,  the  introduciion 
oflhe  article  lo  notice,  is  but  of  recent  tUite,  and  it 
misht  require  a  longer  time,  to  enable  one  lo  Ibrm 
a  just  opinion  of  its  relative  value;  yet,  jo  ihn 
hands  of  a  disinterested  practical  man,  (he  mailer 
mighi  soon  be  decided.  I  take  leave  to  use  iha 
lerm  dinnteresttd,  seeing  thai  (he  testimony  in 
iiB  favor,  contained  jn  the  bill  of  advert iseoient, 
comes  from  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
list  ot  Riockholdfrs  of  the  company.  But  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  detract  trom  Its  merits,  far 
otherwise,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  thai  the  poudrelte 
is  only  equal,  in  value,  to  the  manure  ufually  pur- 
chaBei),  the  ditfi'rencc  in  the  cnrtage  will  be  quite 
nutHcient,  in  ihe  judgment  of  every  prnclical  man, 
10  decide  all  questions  in  its  favor.  No  one  but 
a  practical  man  could  oalrulate  the  labor,  nml 
particulurly,  the  value  of  the  tixM  expended  in 
carrying  two  hundred  loads  of  manure  per  annum, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  to  (he  farm  !  it  is  mon- 
strous even  to  think  of ;  but  he  will  soon  catealet* 
the  difi'erence  between  carrying  twenty  loads  of 
manure,  end  thirty  bushels  of  poudraiie,  which 
are  accounted  equal  in  ferlilizing  properties,  and 
thin  will  be  decisive  wirh  him. 

The  use  of  this  article  has  long  been  known  in. 
Enetand  by  the  name  of  "desiccated  night  fu^il," 
and  lar^e  quantities  have  been  sent  to  the  West 
In 'lies  for  maDuring-lheir  cane  lands,  for  which  it 
is  understood  to  be  very  suitable ;  while  In  the 
fields  around  London,  immense  depositee  ore  found 
In  preparation  in  all  its  different  stages.  I  have, 
however,  an  idea  that  its  upe  is  more  approved  as 
a  dressing  for  grass,  or  artificial  green  crops,  than 
for  grain,  for  which  it  is  conndered  too  strong, 
being  apt  to  engender  the  rust.  How  far  the  pu- 
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nfyiag  proeesa  fbrmiog  it  ialo  poudretle  liafl 
•weetened  iia  influeoce*,  is  a  quesUon  which  1 
■hould  be  glad  to  see  decided.  On  every  part  oi 
the  eoniineot  of  Europe,  nigAt  aaii  is  liishly  valn- 
aUe  for  iia  (ertilixine  powen ;  but  u  the  inhabi- 
lanta  are  notsueb  a  oeeT'eaiin^  community  as  we 
aiVt  ft  ia  ol'  imporlanoe  that  every  opportunity  for 
aecumulating  manure  should  be  embraced.  But 
ia  ChinS}  we  are  told,  it  reaches  iti  inirinaie  value, 
bein;^  there  considered  like  '*  old  itoid,"  and  heoce, 
perhapa,  it  ia,  that  '*  Di^ht  men,"  in  jSngland,  are 
named  **gold  Bndera."  I  remember  once  work- 
injF  a  mine  orihiti  sort,  which,  having  mixed  with 
earth  and  exposed  abroad  until  it  was  purified,  I 
liied  aa  a  top  drea^in^  for  wheat,  in  theeprioff :  the 
effect  was  aMoBtahiDtfly  great,  the  atraw  and  ears 
beiac  twice  aa  large  aa  thoee  in  any  other  part  ol 
the  field;  butit  waa  completely  deairoyed  by  the 
ruat,  while  the 'remainder  ol'ihe  crop  was  free  from 
blight  oferery  deacriplion,  and  proved  a  6ne  sam- 
ple. And  I  waa  reminded  of  ihia  experiment 
when  readinj^ihe  note  at  pef^e  179  of  the  Cabinet 
lor  January,  where  it  is  vaid  that  much  of  the  in- 
jary  whieh  is  placed  to  ihe  account  ofcanker,  mil- 
dew, fcc.,  ivid,  nn  investi^niion,  prove  to  originaie 
in  the  unwholesome  supply  of^  in^mrily  ol'  food: 
and  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  ia  the  fiici. 

In  ibe  hope  of  raeeivinji;,  through  the  pages  of 
the  Gabfoet  the  iolbrmaiioD  which  I  am  aoekiog 
on  thw  imporlMii  aulqeci, 

I  BO}  respectfully, 

JdkcoB  Smith. 

Budsa  Cmtnty. 

Wealwayalike  the  appearenee  of  the  caution,  and 
even  distnisi,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  above 
article,  and  very  willingly  gi%'0  it  a  place  next  tu 
the  one  preceding  il,  conveying  different  views. 
There  ia  not  the  least  ground  lelt  to  doubt  the 
greM  richness  and  value  aa  manore  of  human  ex- 
cremej)ta ;  and  if  the  maaiire  prepared  from  it  ia 
not  aa  valuable,  it  eao  mly  be  bccauae  the  mode 
of  preparation  ia  ao  deftetive  u  to  oaoae  much  of 
the  rich  principlea  to  be  waaied  in  ihe  process  of 
dcHccattoii.— £d.  F.  K. 


UAUm  THB  WIHD  WORK— Ro! 

Fran  Uie  Parmen'  CaUaeL 
I  have  lately  been  gratified  lo  learn  that  a  Iriend 
oTaBioe  baa  applied  a  toiTuImiU  to  his  baro  pump, 
Ibr  the  purpoaeof  raising  water  for  his  atocK.  Itia 
aeid  to  cost  only  a  moderate  sum.  and  to  work 
well— ao  well  that  it  is  likely  to  come  apeedily  into 
general  uae.  The  plan  which  he  has  adopted  is 
said  to  be  eaaentially  the  sama  as  was  proposed  in 
the  Farmera'  Cabinet,  vol.  2,  p.  162. 

Thia  neaoa  of  working  a  pump  aeeras  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  purpoee  of  watering  atock, 
Uhl  ia  cqaally  applicable  to  the  baro  yard  and  the 
paatare-fiald,  wbelber  the  water  la  derived  from 
•  well  or  oeighboring  strean.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, is  objectiooable  aa  a  pumptr,  uoleaa  cloaely 
waidMd.  Soow  tisiea  he  wont  work  at  all — 
aeaeiinea  be  will  work  loo  faai.  Atone  time  be 
will  Iia  atill(  ia  apite  o(  all  our  promptinga— at  an- 


other lime  he  will  work  furioualy  for  a  whole 
night,  when  we  woukl  wish  him  to  sleep.  He 
has  so  many  taxntricitiea,  that  it  ia  absolutely 
neceasary  to  employ  some  management,  and  ctm- 
IrivaiKse,  before  we  can  fairly  depend  upon  hia  ser- 
vices. By  Ihe  proper  uae  of  iheae  rasCrtcftona,  he 
may  become  a  valuable  farm  laborer. 

1.  ir  he  will  pump  loo  much  wafer,  ao  aa  lo 
drain  the  well  improperly,  a  ball-eoek  and  reiura 
pipe  may  be  fixed,  ao  as  to  return  the  surplus 
water  into  the  well. 

2.  If  he  will  work  all  night,  the  pump  may  be 
ihrowD  out  of  gear,  so  aa  to  atop  it. 

3.  Il'ha  will  sometimes  run  too  faat,  a  rtgulator 
may  be  so  contrived  as  to  equalise  the  motion. 
This  may  be  done  in  sflveral  ways. 

a  By  meana  of  friction-lock.  Thia  may  be  so 
fixed  that  Ihe  frietioo  will  increase  with  the 
aiiength  of  the  wind. 

b  The  wioga  may  turn  on  pivoia,  and  reat  oa 
springs,  so  aa  to  yMd  to  the  inereaaing  Ibree  ofa 
gale,  and  thus  lessen  the  auifacea  exposed  to  the 
wind. 

c  The  obtir|uity  of  the  wines  may  be  changed 
by  lhecenirifui;al  force  of  weighia,  and  counteract- 
ing spring.  Or, 

il  The  winga  may  bo  made  to  slide  on  the 
BriuB.  This  may  be  effected  by  means  of  we^thts 
sliding  on  the  backs  of  the  anna,  and  connected  by 
cords  with  the  opposite  wings ;  the  weights  must 
be  such,  and  so  adjusted  by  springs,  that  as  the 
velocity  increases,  ihe  oenirilugal  tbroe  witl  carry 
them  outwards,  and  draw  iheir  reepeciive  wings 
nearer  the  centre.  I  would  be  glad  il  some  com- 
petent person  would  give  us  a  complete  descrip- 
tion and  drawings  ol'  a  wind  punip  on  the  best 
plan,  its  dimensions  and  mode  of  cooairueiioD,so 
aa  to-eooble  us  to  have  them  erected. 

Aqua  Fohtaka. 

Cftcsler  Cbttnfy. 


QLAKDEBS  AKO  FARCY. 

mm  Um  (London)  8ponlnEHBKufno,ftir  Jantutr,  lUl. 
The  liability  of  frrooms  and  M  persona  goin;;  about 
glandered  hor«s  to  be  infected  with  those  diseases; 
and  prophylactic  measures  to  be  had  recouise  to 
againat  ihalr  baneful  iafloence. 

The  sut^ccf  of  glanders  most  nlways  be  one  of 
lively  intereat  lo  the  hunting  and  racing  sports- 
man :  indeed,  when  we  cenaider  the  direful  con- 
aequencea  resulting  from  that  disease  when  it 
once  breaks  out  in  a  valuable  stud,  we  know  of 
no  other  loplo  which  haa  a  stronger  claim  upon 
our  at'enlion. 

A  very  lew  years  have  elapsed  since  fhe  alHed 
diseases,  glanders  and  farcy,  were  considered  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  horse,  the  ass,  and 
the  mule.  The  results  of  scientific  inquiry  have 
overthrown  that  opinion,  and  have  proved  that 
Iheae  affeciions  are  not  confined  to  the  quadru- 
mina,  but  that  ibe  human  aubject  ta  as  liable  to  be 
afieoted  as  either  of  ihe  aoimala  above-named. 
It  baa,  moreover,  been  fully  ascertained,  that 
^andera  and  farcy  can  be  tranamitied  from  man 
to  the  horse  by  inoaUation,  and  vice  vena.  These 
ue  practical  truiha  of  much  importance  to  the 
sportsman,  trutha  which  cannot  be  loo  well  or  too 
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•xteasively  known,  as  we  have  lately  Keen  amply 
proved  and  tliusirated  at  the  "  Ecole  Veterinaire" 
of  Alfbrf,  near  Pario.  Preiuming  that  pome  in- 
Ibrmation  on  these  subjeciB  would  provn  useful  as 
well  as  interestini^  to  the  rcadera  of'  "  The  Sporl- 
iog  Magazine,"  we  propoee  In  the  fullowing 
articles  to  lay  before  them  a  succinct  view  of  fnca 
and  experimenia  relating  lo  the  disease  both  in 
iqan  and  in  the  horee,  and,  by  interlarding  the 
■ubjeti  with  some  ineidenial  mRiler,  we  hope  to 
divest  it  of  (he  dryness  or  detail — in  a  word,  to 
blend  together,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  ibe 
Vtite  el  dulce, 

M.  W»ldinger,  veterinary  surgron  at  Vienna, 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  liability  of 
man  to  be  aSVcted  with  glanders.  He  states 
"that  the  greatest  precaution  is  necessary  in 
going  about  glandered  horses,  or  those  that  died 
from  glanders  or  farcy,  as  the  severest  injury  and 
even  death  otlen  ariite  Irom  inoculation.'' 

M.i4oriD  publiibed  soDie  observations  shonty 
after  oa  the  Bame  subieet,  in  which  he  memions 
that  a  groom  had  his  fingers  affected  with  inflnni- 
mat  ion  in  consequence  of  operating  on  a  tarried 
horse:  tumors  precisely  similar  to  (hose  observed 
in  the  horse  were  soon  developed  in  this  man's 
limbs;  ihey  were  cutout,  and  he  waa  ultimately 
cured  by  filling  the  wounds  with  small  pieces  ol 
lint  or  cotton  steeped  in  turpentine. 

Sidon,  another  veterinary  surgeon,  published 
a  paper  about  the  same  time,  in  whieh  he  stated 
Ibatgtandera  was  transmissible  from  the  hoNe 
to  man,  causing  Ihe  worst  kind  of  ulrers;  and 
■Deotionsan  insiaace  where  a  hone  took  the  dis> 
ease  from  a  farrier  who  had  a  glamlered  sore  on 
his  hand,  which  came  in  contact  with  the  animal 
whUe  he  was  giving  it  a  ball—boih  died  of  the 
disease. 

We  might  multiply  itivlances  of  a  similat  bear- 
ing from  foreign  sources,  but  these  will  suffice. 

We  shall  now  briefly  narrate  liicts  which  came 
un.ter  our  own  immediate  observation. 

A  ^oom  named  Prost  slept  in  a  stable  at  Paris 
occupied  by  a  glandered  horse.  Some  days  after 
the  death  of  the  animal,  Prost  wae  attacked  with 
the  same  disease,  which  was  t-harncterized  by 
pustular  aiid  ffangrenous  sores  over  (he  body,  in 
the  Boae  and  tttroat.  below  ihe  ears,  on  the  glans, 
and  OD  iha  feei.  He  dietT  on  the  12  h  of  Inst 
February.  On  the  evening  of  Prost's  death,  a 
■mall  quantity  of  matter  was  collected  on  wa'ch 
glasses  from  iho  gangrenous  sores  beneath  the 
ear,  on  the  lore-arm,  and  from  the  back  and 
shoulder.  A  Ibundered  mare  was  immediately 
inoculated  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  with  thedilfe- 
ren*  portions  of  matter. 

Fint,  at  the  right  nostril  he  inoculated  the  mat- 
ter by  three  punctures,  of  which  two  were  within 
iheooairil  and  one  external :  the  two  first  punc- 
tures gave  riM  lo  a  weeping  of  Mood  ;  but  the 
other  produced  scarcely  any.  SMond,  on  the 
white  part  or  conjunction  of  ihe  riuht  eye  he 
applied  a  small  quantity  of  the  matter."  Thirds  at 
■he  internal  and  upper  part  of  the  right  buiiock 
he  inoculated  the  mailer  by  three  punctures. 
f^nuih,  at  the  ittiernal  part  ol  the  right  armpit  he 
also  inserted  the  matter  by  three  punctures.  The 
leli  side  of  the  animal  was  inoculated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

MM.  Leblanc,  Dupuy,  Tigia,  and  Desir,  geo- 
/lemen  belonging  to  the  Veterinary  Colkge,  were 


present  at  the  inoculation  of  the  ^lae.  A  diary 
of  thediflerenireeultp  was  kept. 

On  the  I3ih  and  14th  no  appreciable  change 
could  be  observed  in  the  stale  of  the  parte  inocu- 
lated. On  the  eveninfi  of  the  19ih,  at  7  o'ciork, 
stiffhl  circular  and  circumscribed  redness  and 
swelling  were  observable  round  the  punctures  on 
the  right  buttock  ;  at  the  centre  ol  the  swelling  a 
depression  was  seen  cnrrespondins  To  each  punc- 
ture :  thei«  was  a  painful  swelling  in  the  region  of 
:he  left  hutiock  where  the  punctures  had  been 
made.  The  circumferMice  of  the  wings  of  ihe 
lefl  nostril  were  a  little  tumefied ;  there  oozed 
n  small  quantity  of  pale  colored  fluid  from  the 
internal  wing;  there  was  also  effused  a  small 
quantity  of  serum  from  the  internal  winir  of  the 
right  nostril ;  but  ihe  circumference  of  the  punc- 
tures was  not  so  swollen.  The  pulse  was  natoral, 
(bnv-cisht  piilsatione  in  a  minute. 

On  the  16th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  no  change 
was  observed.  In  the  evening  the  symptoms  of 
inoculation  were  besinnins  to  be  marked. 

17ih.— At  eight  iii  the  morning  the  tumeftction 
of  the  punctures  was  increased  ;  the  tumors  are 
more  hot,  harder,  and  more  painful.  On  the  side 
of  the  upper  lip,  near  ihn  ansle  of  ihe  mouth, 
two  elevated  hands  were  observed  about  an  ineh 
in  thicknefs,  elongated,  irregular,  and  slightly 
painful.  The  lel^  eyelids  are  greatly  swollen,  and 
the  conjunction  red.  The  airex^Mred  by  the  ani- 
mal has  a  disaereeabin  odor,  and  the  noeirils  are 
smeared  with  fluid.  The  pulse  still  natanil ;  ihe 
animal  eats  well. 

18th. — At  seven  in  the  morning:  the  nodulated 
tumors  of  the  right  (Hittock  are  united  by  a  band 
of  lesser  ones,  very  hot  and  very  painful :  there 
flows  from  the  nostrils  a  fluid  more  colored  and 
more  abundant  than  was  yei  observed.  Now 
mark  the  rapid  advance  of  the  disease. 

19th.— The  circumlerence  of  the  punctures  in 
the  nostrils  appears  more  tumefied,  especially  on 
the  left  side  ;  the  respiration  is  more  difBeult ;  all 
the  tumefied  parts  are  very  painful;  the  nnimal 
eatfl  very  little,  and  that  lillle  with  difRoidty. 

20ih,  morning. —  Exaspernlion  of  all  the  symp- 
toms ;  the  band  on  ihe  upper  lip  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  t*ery  painful ;  all  the  tumors  areclr- 
rumscribed.  and  terminate  abruptly,  precisely  like 
ihope  peculiar  in/wy;  the  animal  with  maeh 
difficulty  is  enabled  lo  open  her  mouth  lo  take 

Ibod. 

2l8i. — The  symptoms  of  injection  were  still 
more  marked,  and  the  local  pain  greatly  Increas- 
ed. The  disease  still  proceeded  steadily  in  its 
course  for  some  days;  and  on  the  twenty-first 
day  from  the  period  of  inoculation,  the  unfortunate 
animal  was  kille>>.  alter  having  presented  all  the 
characlerisltrs  of  glanders  and  firry.  After 
death  the  diseased  portions  of  the  horse  were 
excised,  and  on  eereftil  examination  were  found 
to  be  exacilv  the  same  as  those  commonly  found 
in  elandered  antmats. 

Several  useful  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  detail.  In  the  first  place,  it  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  glanders  the  man  died 
of,  as  a  horse  otherwise  healthy  was  impregnated 
with  that  dtoease  by  the  inoculation  of  matter 
taken  from  Prost  after  death.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  horse  usually  takes  the  disease,  without 
being  inoculated,  by  contagton,  as  it  is  called  \  but 
until  Iho  foregoing  inquiry  ma  insiiiuted,  it  was 
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believeil  ihnt  Ihe  Itiim&n  subject  could  not  take 
glanders  wilhout  inoeulalinn.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  man  Proit  merely  slept  in  a 
aiable  where  died  a  fjriaitdered  horse,  and,  furiher 
than  thia,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  ani- 
DMla  ao  diceaaed  ;  hrnce  we  may  reaaonably  con- 
clude that  thi«  unfortunate  man  took  the  disease 
by  txmtagion,  and  not  by  inoculation.  ThiseoD- 
ctusion  should  serve  as  a  warning  lo  nil — lo  ^n- 
Uemen  as  well  as  i^rooms,  ostlers,  larners,  et  hoe 
genuB.  omne — how  careful  and  cautious  they 
shoold  be  when  necesciiy  obliires  ihem  to  have 
any  connexion  wiih  >;landered  horses. 

About  the  same  period,  or  shortly  afler,  M. 
Leooei  a  veterinary  suriceon  to  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment, tweoiy-nine  years  of  age,  and  in  perfect 
-health,  had  to  open  a  farcied  abaceaa  developed 
in  a  horae  belotiging  to  hit  regiment.  Afier  the 
operation,  ha  introduced  bis  hand  into  (he  cavity, 
which  waa  coverei)  with  mailer,  in  order  to 
explore  Uie  extent  of  the  sore;  unlbnunalely  he 
bad  at  Ihe  timn  n  slight  scar  or  abrasion  on  the 
index  finger  of  this  hand,  which  changed  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  few  days:  it  increased  in  size,  be- 
came very  nainful,  and  covered  with  fungus-like 
growihs.  The  wound  was  rauterized,  hut  did 
not  heal  Tor  three  months.  Three  days  aHer  the 
operation,  and  at  the  anme  time  thai  the  sore  on 
tbe  finger  was  advaneinir.  M.  L.  recognised  the 
prosenoe  of  several  painful  hard  tumora  like  those 
of  Ikrey  developed  at  the  inside  of  the  lell  elbow  .- 
soon  after,  the  joint  itself  became  painful  and 
swollen ;  an  abscess  formed,  and  was  opened  ; 
othen  stKceeded  ;  fistulous  sores  were  established, 
and  to  this  day  the  arm  is  still  diseased.  Six 
weeks  aOer  the  operniion,  the  right  knee-joint 
became  rtatofuJ  and  swollen;  the  tumors  here  did 
not  break,  bat  the  disease  attacked  the  insiep  and 
foot,  which  were  swollen  and  painful;  tumors 
fbmed)  and  soon  broke,  uid  still  remain  open. 
M.  L.  had  the  assisranee  ol'  several  physicians, 
bat  wiihout  any  success.  He.ttlleges  that  he 
knew  many  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  afBiet- 
ed  with  the  aame  unlbriunate  malady  derived 
from  the  same  source.  The  foregoing  is  an  ex- 
ample of  inveterate  chronic  farcy. 

Very  reeenily  we  have  seen  in  Ibis  metropolis 
two  instances  of  men  suffering  from  farcy  and 
fftaoders:  one  was  n  groom,  the  other  a  Jarrier. 
Tbe  former  was  takine  care  of  a  glandered  horse, 
and  hsft  a  small  puneluro  on  one  of  his  fingers 
at  the  time,  which  soon  began  to  throb,  and  on 
axamuiing  it  found  a  dark  spot  round  the  punc< 
tape ;  ewellinff  of  the  second  joint  of  tbe  same 
finger  eoon  Mowed,  and  ihenee  passed  on  to  his 
arm:  ao  rapi<l  was  it  in  its  course,  that  he  was 
oUiged  to  cut  Ihe  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  enable 
him  to  withdraw  the  arm  at  night ;  this  broke 
and  ulcerated,  and  shortly  after  the  lef\  leg  began 
10  swell  and  feel  hard  and  knotty.  Although  this 
man  suffered  from  incessant  pain  and  want  of 
sleep,  it  is  worth  ramarking,  that  the  only  ibing 
which  seemed  to  cause  him  any  anxiety  was  the 
fear  (to  use  hia  own  expreasion)  that  *'h$  had 
given  Uu  Wissase  to  a  Aorw  that  wot  perftetljf 
aovwl  wtoi  As  nsiit  to  Mend  itf  but  aoonSteamt 
yfawJsrsd."  His  owD  suffering  seemed  to  be  lost 
m  Ibis  idsa. 

These  are  melancholy  details,  but  is  it  not  better 
that  ibey  riioald  be  known?  They  lead  us 
URsisUbly  lo  lha  following  genaral  coucIukoim— 


first,  that  a  man  is  liable  to  ihe  infection  of  glan- 
ders, a  disease  hitherto  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule;— «eeond  that 
larey,  which  is  only  a  modificaiion  of  glanders, 
may  co-extst  with  that  draease,  as  has  been 
proved  by  inoculating  ihe  virus  of  ihe  two  dis- 
eases ;  as  with  farcy  yon  may  produce  glanders, 
and  vice  oerca third,  tbnt  inoculation  is.  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  glan- 
ders or  larcy,  as  sometimes  the  simple  cohabita- 
tion with  glandered  animals  seems  lo  produce 
these  diseases  effectually,  from  which  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  it  is  contagious: — fourth,  that  glan- 
ders, in  its  severe  form,  seems  to  be  aa  incurabla 
malady,  both  in  man  and  the  horse. 

ProfAyiaetie  maoawrca,  tu. — Although  it  is 
very  true  that  sportsmen — that  geniltmen  them- 
selves— rarely  meddle  with  glandered  horses,  it 
by  no  means  follows  iliat  they  should  not  possess 
information  which  mifiht  be  useful  for  those  in 
iheir  service  who  may  be  obliged  to  do  so  ;  and 
as  there  is  no  cure  lor  glanders,  every  precaution 
should  be  laken  to  gttard  against  that  mnnsnto 
mori  disease.  The  lollowing  simple  measures 
are  those  which  we  csn  recommend  from  consi- 
derable experience.  Whenever  an  animal  is 
suspected  of  being  glandered,  ihe  groom  m- per- 
son attending  it  should  make  a  «(rong  soltition  qf 
atvmi  and  keep  it  by  him  in  the  stable:  as  oflen 
as  he  has  occasion  to  go  near  the  horse,  to  dress 
his  sores,  open  an  abscess,  remove  the  halter,  or 
admioisier  medicine,  he  should  immerse  bis  hands 
in  the  alum  solution,  and  keep  them  ihera  for 
some  roomeots ;  if  there  is  a  ax<  on  his  hand  it 
should  be  carefully  covered  with  adhesive  pleaier 
previously.  This  is  not  a  mere  quack  remedy, 
ai>d  anaiomi^is  know  that  welt;  for  prior  to  ex- 
amining a  brain,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
deed  human  subject,  they  use  this  very  remedy 
in  the  same  way.  Alum  is  an  ostringsnt,  and 
by  this  property  it  can  for  aeertain  tinie  stop  the 
pores  of  the  skin  of  the  hand,  and  eooseqoenily 
prevent  any  a6sorpfton  of  poisonous  matter  from 
taking  place.  Perhaps  other  ashnngents,  aa 
sulphate  of  copper,  would  answer  as  well,  but 
alum  is  cheaper,  easier  managed,  less  dangerous, 
and  equally  effieaeious.  KRinsiiaia. 


WATKBXirO  PUCES— HOOr  AIL. 

mm  tke  Hsw  GessMs  Fbimt. 

Jtfcssrs;  JEUtfors— In  an  editorial  aniete  in  the 
December  number  ofihe  "Cultivator,"  page  184, 
are  remarks  on  the  subject  of  watering  cattle  in 
winter,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  objectionable. 
The  sentiment  to  which  I  refer  is,  *'  that  it  is  no 
disadvantage  to  eallte  to  go  a  suitable  distance  lo 
water,  hut  rather  a  benefit,  as  promoting  circulation 
in  the  feel,  and  ihus  preventing  disease  of  the  ex- 
tremities.'' The  same  idea  is  advanced  in  the 
February  number  of  the  same  paper,  page  92. 
And  putting  both  articles  together,  we  ^ontd  con- 
clude tbe  "  suitable  distance"  lor  eattle  to  travel 
for  iheir  water  in  winter  was  from  fifty  to  one 
hundr^  rods.  And  the  advantagt  set  forth  is  the 
exercise  which  prevents  what  is  called  the  hoof 
ail.  ... 

"  Now  it  atrikes  me  very  forcibly,"  as  the  judge 
I  says,  that  ihit  coune,  both  in  theory  and  praetiea, 
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it,  to  aay  the  least,  somewhnt  objectionable.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  naany,  that  catilesbould  not  be  com- 
pelled logo  out  of  their  yard  ror_watcr ;  and  the 
following  among  other  reasons  are  adduced.  II' 
water  cannot  be  obtained  by  cattle  withoot  trarel- 
ling  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  ihey  will  many  times 
ioner  exceedingly  (or  the  want  of  it,  rather  than  go 
«o  larfbrit.  It  goodfreeb  waierean  behadbythem 
without  giAag  out  of  the  yard,  they  will  drink  very 
much  ojlentr  Ibnn  io  the  other  ceee,  eepeeiaily  in 
cold  weather.  Again.  The  oldest  and  arongrst 
entile  will  generally  go  first  to  water.  When  ihey 
have  drunK,  they  rvturn,  and  on  their  way  meet 
others  in  the  narrow  enow-path,  and  of  courte 
drive  them  back.  In  which  case,  the  youngest 
and  most  teebis  ofthe  herd  will  have  much  trouble 
and  vexation  io  obtaining  water  at  all.  And  again. 
The  atDount  of  manure  which  is  dropped,  and 
for  the  most  part  lost,  in  such  case,  ii  very  consi- 
derable inthaeourae  of  the  winter,  andittajiy 
many.  farmeiB  Faieemed  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  thataf/  the  manure  ahould  be  nted. 
Some  aay,  even,  that  they  may  as  well  msiethe 
Ibod  of  cattle  as  the  fbod  ol  plams. 

And  besides,  when  cattle  go  to  a  spring  (o  drink, 
capeeially  it'tbe  snow  is  deep,  there  will  generally 
be  great  chfHcuhy  in  reaching  the  water  on  account 
ofthe  bank  of  snow  and  ice,  unless  ihey  siep  into 
it,  which  catile  are  very  unwilling  to  do.  I  have 
•een  many  watering  places  where  cattle,  in  order 
to  obiaia  a  drop  of  water,  were  obliged  lo  get 
down  upon  their  knees,  and  even  then  obtain  it 
wtihthe  greatest  difficulty. 

Neitlier  do  1  believe  the  ftc«rei«sorthia  traTcl 
of  catile  a  conelderabie  distance  lo  water  is  of 
any  advantage  in  preventing  the  hoof  ail.  But  I 
am  very  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  which 
was  advancpd  some  time  since  hy  Gen.  M.  Brooks 
of  Mount  Morris,  and  also  by  Hemnn  Chapin, 
esq.,  of  li^asi  Bloomfield,  to  wit,  that  the  "foot 
ail,"  or  "  hoof  ail>"  aa  it  is  called,  is  the  result  ofthe 
Ji-Maring  ofthe  feet.  And  it  would  seem  more  pro- 
bable that  the  liret  would  become  frozen  by  being 
firat  wet  or  covered  with  mud,  iban  if  they  were 
kept  dfyand  clean. 

I  beheve,  therefere,  most  sincerely,  that  if  cattle 
are  kept  in  a  well  enclosed, comfortable  yard,  with 
open  eheds,  or  hovels  even,  for  their  protection 
from  slormp,  where  they  can  have  free  and  unin- 
terrupted access  to  good  water,  and  plenty  of  salt, 
the  yard  kept  constantly  littered  with  sirnw,  so  as 
to  make  it  always  dry,  and  the  cattle  put  up  every 
night  in  a  stable  filled  to  their  knees  with  the  same 
article,  they  will  nmr  have  tt.e  "  hoof  ail." 

I  know  that  wiih  many  a  very  strong  prejudice 
axiata  agalnat  wdla  for  the  supply  of  water  lor  cat- 
tle. And  probably  a  stronger  prejudice  prevails 
against  the  labor  and  trouble  of  drawing  it.  But 
the  expense  of  thus  furnishing  water  lor  cattle  in 
wioter  ia  comparatively  trifiing;  when,  by  an 
under  drain,  or  any  other  contrivanoe,  running  wa- 
ter can  be  conveyed  into  (he  yard,  so  much  the 
better.  And  in  many  caeestbis  may  be  done  with 
very  little  cost.  But  where  this  is  impraciicabte 
I  would  pump  water  for  all  my  cattle,  horseaand 
■heep,  raiher  than  compel  them  lo  ffo  abroad  Ibr 
it  even  though  the  dietaooe  did  not  exceed  thirty 
rods. 

There  are  several  farmera  of  my  acquaint anee, 
whose  cattle,  if  they  have  any  water  at  all  during 
the  wioter,  are  obliged  lo  travel  from  rae  Ibunh  to 


three  fourths  of  a  mile  for  it,  and  when  ihey  arrive 
St  the  spot  where  water  can  be  found  it  is  only  to 
to  be  obtained  tty  them  through  a  hole  cut  in  ihe 
ice,  which  mny  be  lirom  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness. 

1  have  a  good  spring  of  water  about  sixiy  rods 
from  my  barn,  and  for  iwo  or  three  winters  drove 
my  cattle  to  it,  every  day,  eepeeiaily  in  cold  wea- 
ther. But  since  I  have  dug  a  well  contiguous  to 
my  rattle  yard,  and  put  a  pump  in  ii,  I  And  it  mdeh 
less  trouble  to  furnish  water  lor  my  stock  in  the 
yard  than  it  was  even  lo  visit  the  spring  every  day 
to  see  that  is  was  attainable  there.  And  besides, 
there  is  much  less  quarreling  among  the  caiile, 
and  it  is  so  much  more  eomforlable  for  them  to 
drink  from  a  trough  conveniently  situated,  that  I 
would  not  be  without  this  appendage  to  my  barn 
yard,  even  though  it  should  cost  me  9100. 

And  moreover,  all  the  manure  of  the  whole 
herd  ia  in  the  yard,  intermixed  with  the  strnw  and 
liner  thereof,  in  good  condition  Ibr  spring  use, 
which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

These,  and  sech  Hke,  are  the  reasons  why  I  am 
rpposed  to  the  practice  of sendinir  cattle  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  rods  Ibr  water  in  winter,  expressed, 
however,  with  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
more  experienced  herdsmen. 

Winter  proteetio7t.—l  am  aware   there  are 
many  farmers  who  think  it  a  matter  of  npron- 
'  sequence,   whether  our  domestic  anitaats  are 
afforded  any  proieriion  from  the  severity  of  ibe 
;  winter.   Ii  is  probably  true  that  most  of  them  will 
Uvt  through  the  winter  without  h,  if  iliejr  are  well 
I  iIkI.  But  are  we  not  taught  a  lesson  oo  this  subjeri 
IVom  the  habits  of  wild  animalsl  Notoneofthem, 
ns  Itir  as  my  recollection  extends,  is  wiihoni,  or 
'  dees  not  provide  himself  with,  comlbrtable shelter 
I  or  home  for  the  winter.  Are  we  not  told,  also,  from 
,  authority  which  ehou'd  not  be  disregarded,  that 
:  the  merciful  man  is  merciliil  lo  his  beaeC?  And 

>  where  is  the  farmer,  who  by  a  profusion  of  the 
blessings  of  a  merciful  Providence  is  made  eomlbr* 

:  table,  can  be  unmindful  of  his  domestic  animals, 
I  from  which  he  receives  his  Ibod,  and  hla  raiment, 
and  aiTord  them  that  protection  from  the  chilling 
I  blastsofwitlter,  by  whiehtheyare  renderedeom- 
fortable  not  only,  but  are  thereby  rendered  mach 
I  more  profitable. 

Another  very  great  ndvantage  of  stablingeat- 
tle  is  the  saving  of  feed  from  waste.    I  havo  seen 
I  farmers,  otherwise  respertahle,  throw  their  hny 
upon  the  ground  when  covered  with  mud  and 
1  filth,  for  the  food  nf  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  all  In 
the  same  yard.    In  which  ease  one  half,  at  least, 
:  of  the  hay,  was  trod  in)o  the  mud  and  water.  Bol 
where  rattle  are  stabled,  caeh  having  bis  mess  by 

>  himself,  and  then  the  sriHinger  and  weekeranltDi^ 
unexposed  to  the  enefDaebmeni  of  the  older  and 

I  stronger,  oomume  (heir  fbod  with  peaeefblnesaand 
eontrntment,  without  boDoyanca  aod  vritboat 
waste. 

>  Stilt  another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this 
course  of  a  plentiful  use  of  straw  every  day  in  litter- 

'  ing  the  yard  and  stable  is,  the  animals  are  not  only 
I  kept  dry  and  comfbrtable,  but  the  straw  m  all  tarn- 
'  ed  to  a  good  account.  There  are  many  famtera 
'  who  seem  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  thetr 
atraw.  Tear  after  year  it  is  suffered  to  accomutate 
I  in  immense  piles  aboutthe  bam,  till  it  beromesn 
[  Duisanre.   But  if  it  la  daily  scattered  in  the  yard 

>  for  Ihe  cattle  to  pickupoo  through  thaday,  and 
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uMd  for  beddins  in  (he  siibleti,  it  will  thus  become 
imprei;nated  niih  the  liquiHii  of  the  yanl  and 
■tables  and  mixed  wild  the  anirani  manure 
thereof,  and  thereby  the  quantity  of  manure  fbi 
■prinj^  nee  will  be  f^eatly  inerenMd.  By  aiich  a 
course  a  email  stock,  cay  of  firteen  head  of  caiile, 
seventy-five  sheep,  and  three  horses,  will  supply 
ibrae  hondred  lond*  ofeood  mannre  (or  the  corn 
and  potato  crop  ihn  enduing  i>eaaon.  The  siraw, 
thus  spread  frequenily  in  ihe  yard  to  some  extent, 
u  eaten  by  the  «tnck.  ihe  balance  abeorbs  the 
juices  ofihe  yKrd,  becoraos  saturated  ther«with, 
and  its  value  thu4  rendered  four-fold  greater  than  il 
it  were  applied  in  its  dry  etnte. 

Ynurs,  W.  Parsons. 

2%orn  HiU,  nsor  l^d^t,  2>ec.,  1840. 


THC  CULTIVAYlOn  OF  HBHP  TIT  KBITTVOKT. 

Fromtfaa  AcrlculturfiL 
[The  (bllowinK  article,  first  pnblisbed  in  the  Coot- 
plflte  Fanner,  was  written  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay.j 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  sowing  the 
seed  is  by  the  plough  and  horses,  until  the  clode 
are  sufiictentty  pulverized  or  dissolved,  and  the 
•erface  of  ihe  field  is  rendered  even  and  soiooih. 
It  should  be  MS  carefully  prepared  as  i|  it  were  for 
fisx.  Thia  most  important  point,  loo  o(ien  ne- 
glected^ cannot  be  attended  to  too  much.  Scarcely 
any  other  crop  better  rewards  diligence  and  careful 
husbandry.  Fall  or  winter  ploughing  is  practised 
wiih  advantafiei  it  is  lodiepensable  in  old  mea- 
dows, or  old  pHsture  grounds,  intended  for*  pro- 
ducing hemp. 

Plants  Ibr  seed  are  ordinarily  reared  in  a  place 
distinct  Irom  that  in  which  they  are  cultivated  for 
the  lint.  In  this  respect,  the  usage  is  ditiereni 
from  that  which  is  understood  to  prevail  in  Eu- 
rope. The  seeds  which  are  intended  to  repro- 
duce aeeds  Ibr  Ihe  crop  of  the  next  year,  are 
sowetL  in  drills  about  four  feet  apart.  When  ihey 
aregrvwn  sufficiently  to  distinguish  between  the 
nale  and  leoiale  sialks,  the  former  are  pulled 
and  thrown  away,  and  the  latter  are  thinned, 
leaving  the  stalks  separated  seven  or  eight  inches 
fcDin  each  other.  Thia  operation  is  usually  per-' 
(drtned  in  the  blooming  season,  when  the  sexual 
eharacier  of  the  plants  is  easily  discernible ;  the 
male  alone  blonoming,  and,  when  agitated, 
Ibrowing  off  larina,  a  yellow  dust  or  Hour,  which 
(alls  and  colors  ihe  ground,  or  any  object  that 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  A  few  of  the  male 
plants  had  belter  be  left,  sealtered  through  the 
dfiti,  until  the  fariita  is  completely  discharged, 
Ibr  an  obvious  reason.  Between  the  drills  a 
plough  is  run  sufficienily^fien  to  keep  the  ground 
liee  Irom  weeds  and  grass ;  and  between  the 
stalks  hi  each  drill  the  hoe  is  employed  Ibr  the 
same  object.  The  seed  planiB  are  generally  cut 
after  the  first  smart  frost,  between  the  25ih  Sep- 
tember and  the  middle  of  October,  and  carried 
to  a  bam  or  stack-yard,  where  the  seeds  are 
saRly  detached  by  the  common  flail.  They 
shoold  be  gathered  afier  a  alight,  but  before  a 
Severn  frost ;  and,  Ri  they  fall  out  very  easily,  it 
is  adviiable  to  haul  tha  plants  on  a  sled,  and  if 
eonffenieni,  when  th^  are  wet.  If  transported 
ea  a  cart  or  wagonj  a  sheet  should  be  spread  to 
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catch  the,  se^  as  they  shailer  out.  AOer  the 
seeds  are  separated,  the  sialkR  which  bore  ihem 
being  too  tari;e,  coaree,  and  harsh,  to  produce 
lint,  are  usually  thrown  away  ;  they  maybe  pro- 
fitably employed  in  making  charcoal  (or  the  use 
of  powder-mills.  In  £urope,  where  the  male 
and  female  plants  era  promiscuously  grown  to- 
sether  in  the  same  field,  both  ibr  seeds  and  Ibr 
lint,  the  male  stalks  are  first  gathered,  and  the 
female  suflered  to  remain  growing  until  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  when  thev  are  also  gathered  ;  the  seeds 
secured  and  lint  obtained,  alter  the  rotting,  Irom 
both  descriptions. 

After  the  seeds  are  thrashed  out,  it  is  advisable 
to  spread  them  on  a  floor,  (o  cure  properly  and 
prevent  their  rotting,  before  they  are  finally  put 
away  for  use  the  next  spring.  Seeds  are  not 
generally  used  unless  they  were  secured  the  fall 
prnvious  to  their  being  sown,  as  it  is  believed  Ihey 
will  not  vegetate  if  older ;  but  it  has  been  asoer- 
lained  that  when  they  are  properly  cured  aiid 
kept  dry,  they  will  come  up  nfler  the  first  year. 
It  is  important  to  prevent  them  from  heating, 
which  destroys  the  vegetating  praperiy,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  should  be  thinly  spread  on  a 
sheltered  floor. 

The  seeds,  whether  to  reproduce  seeds  only,  or 
the  lint,  are  sowed  about  the  same  time.  Opi- 
nions vary  as  to  the  best  period,  (t  depends  a 
ffood  deal  upon  the  season.  The  plant  is  very 
lender  when  it  first  shoots  up,  and  is  afTeeted  by 
frost.  Some  have  sowed  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
April ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  all  tha 
month  of  May,  and  about  the  lOtb  of  it  espe- 
cially, is  the  most  favorable  lime.  An  expe- 
rienced and  succeeeful  hemp  grower,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lexington,  being  apked  the  best  lime 
to  sow  hemp,  answered,  immediately  before  a 
rain.  And  undoubtedly  it  is  very  fortunate  to 
havrt  a  moderate  rain  directly  after  sowing. 

When  the  object  is  to  make  a  crop  of  hemp, 
the  seeds  are  sown  brond-casi.  The  usual  quan- 
tity is  a  bushel  and  a  Half  to  the  ae re  ;  but  here 
again  the  Oirmcra  difler,  some  using  two  bushels 
or  even  two  and  a  half.  iUuch  depends  on  ihe 
strength  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  as  well  as  the 
season.  To  these  causes  may  be  ascribed  the 
diversity  of  opinion  and  practice.  The  ground 
can  only  sustain  and  nourish  a  certain  quantity 
ol  plants  ;  and  if  that  limit  be  pasped,  the  surplus 
will  be  smothered  in  the  growth.  When  the 
seeds  are  sown,  they  are  ploughed  or  harrowed 
in ;  ploughing  in  best  in  old  ground,  as  it  avoids 
the  injunone  effect  of  a  beatine  rain,  nnd  the  con- 
eequent  baking  of  Ihe  earth.  It  wouId.be  also  bis- 
nencial  sutMequeotly  lo  roll  the  ground  with  a 
heavv  roller. 

After  the  seeds  are  sown,  Ihe  labors  of  the  cul- 
tivator are  suspended,  until  the  plants  are  ripe, 
and  in  a  state  to  be  gathered  ;  every  ihing  in  the 
Intermediate  time  being  lefl  to  the  operations  of 
onture.  If  the  ^apon  be  favorable  until  Ihe 
planie  are  sufficiently  high  lo  shade  the  grounds 
(which  Ihey  will  do  in  a  few  weeks,  at  six  or 
eight  inches*  height,)  there  is  strong  probability 
of  a  good  crop.  When  theyatiaiii  that  height, 
but  few  articles  sustain  the  effect  of  bod  seasons 
better  than  hemp. 

It  is  generally  ripe  and  ready  lo  be  gathered 
about  the  middle  of  August,  varying  according  to 
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the  time  of  sowing.  Some  bow  at  different  pe- 
riods, in  order  lhat  the  crop  may  not  all  ripen  ei 
the  same  lime,  and  thai  a  prew  ol'  labor  in  rear- 
ing it  may  be  Ihua  avoided.  The  roaluriiyol 
ihe  plant  Is  determined  by  the  evaporaiion  of  ihe 
farina,  already  noticed,  and  ihe  leavea  of  ihe 
plant  exhibiting  a  yellowiah  hue :  it  is  then  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  ripe,  but  it  is  eafeet  to  wait  a 
i'cw  days  longer.  Very  liille  attentive  observa- 
tion will  enable  any  one  to  judge  when  it  is  fully 
ripe.  In  that  respect  it  is  a  very  accommodating 
crop,  for  if  gathered  a  liitle  too  soon,  the  lint  is 
not  materially  injured,  and  it  will  wait  ibe  leisure 
of  the  farmer  some  ten  days  or  a  Ibrlnight  after 
ilia  entirely  ripe. 

Two  modes  of  gathering  the  plants  are  prac- 
tised, one  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,  an 
easy  operation  by  an  able-bodied  man,  and  the 
other  by  cutting  them  about  two  inches  (the 
nearer  the  belter)  above  the  surface  ol  the  ground. 
From  a  quarter  10  a  third  of  an  acre  is  the  com- 
mon task  of  an  average  laborer,  whether  the  one 
or  t)>e  oiher  mode  is  practised.  The  objections  to 
pulling  are,  that  the  plants  with  ibeir  roots  re- 
maining connected  with  them,  are  not  el'ierwards 
•o  easily  handled  iu  the  several  operations  which 
they  must  undergo ;  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  do 
not  rot  equally  and  alilie,  when  exposed  to  the 
dew  and  rain:  and,  finally,  lhat  before  you  put 
them  to  the  brake,  when  the  root  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalk,  the  root  drags  off  with  it 
some  of  the  lint.  The  objection  to  cutting  is, 
lhat  you  lose  two  or  three  inches  of  the  best  part 
of  the  plant  nearest  the  root.  Pulling  being  ihe 
most  ancient  method,  is  moat  geoersjly  practised. 
1  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  eulling ;  and  I  believe 
the  number  who  prefer  it  is  yearly  increasing. 
When  pulled,  It  is  done  with  the  hand,  which  is 
better  tor  thei  protection  of  an  old  leather  glove. 
The  laborer  catches  twenty  or  thirty  plitnls  toge- 
iher,  with  both  hands,  and  byaeudden  jerk  draws 
them  without  much  difficulty.  The  operation  of 
cutting  is  performed  with  a  knile,  nfien  made  oul 
of  au  old  scylhf,  resembling  a  sickle,  though  not 
■0  long,  but  broader.  This  knife  is  applied  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sickle,  except  that  the 
laborer  sloops  more. 

Whether  pulled  or  cut,  the  plants  are  carefully 
laid  on  the  ground,  the  evener  the  better,  to  cure; 
which  they  do  in  two  or  three  days,  in  dry  wea- 
ther. A  light  rain  falling  on  them  whilst  lying 
down  is  thought  hy  some  to  be  beneficial,  inas- 
much as  ilie  leaves,  ul' which  they  should  be 
deprived,  maybe  easier  shaken  off  or  detached. 
When  cured,  tlie  plants  are  set  up  in  ihe  field  in 
which  they  were  produced,  in  shocks  of  conve- 
nient size,  the  roots  or  but-eods  resting  on  ihe 
ground,  and  the  tops  united  above  by  a  band 
mAde  of  the  plants  themselves.  Previous  to 
putting  tbem  up  in  shocks,  most  cultivators  tie  the 
plants  in  small  hand  bundles  of  such  a  size  as 
that  each  can  be  conveniently  held  in  one  hand # 
Before  the  shocks  are  lormed,  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  should  be  rapidly  knocked  ofT  with  a  rough 
paddle  or  hooked  stick.  Somesufler  ihe  plants 
to  remain  in  these  sltocka  until  the  plants  are 
spread  down  to  he  rotted.  Others,  again,  collect 
■he  shocks  together  as  soon  as  they  can  command 
iMSure,  (and  it  is  dearly  the  beet,)  and  form  tbem 
into  slacks. 

A  few  farmers  permit  these  slacks  to  remain 


over  a  whole  year,  before  ihe  plants  are  exposed 
to  be  roiled.  By  remaining  that  period  in  stalks, 
the  plants  go  through  a  sweat,  or  some  other  pro- 
cess, that  improves  very  much  the  appearance, 
and,  I  believe,  the  quality  of  the  lint,  and  this 
improvement  fully  compensnies  the  loss  of  lime 
in  bringing  it  to  merkel.  The  lint  has  a  soil 
texture  and  a  lively  hue,  resembling  waier-roited 
hemp  ;  end  I  once  sold  a  box  of  h  in  ibe  Balti- 
more market  at  the  nrire  of  Russia  hemp.  In 
every  other  respect,  ihe  plants  are  treated  as  if 
Ibey  were  net  kept  over  a  year. 

The  method  of  dew-rotting  is  thm  which  ia 
generally  practised  in  Kentucky.  The  lint  so 
spread  is  not  so  good  for  many  purposes,  and 
especially  for  rigging  and  ships,  as  when  tho 
plants  have  been  rotted  by  immersion  in  water,  or, 
as  it  is  generally  termed,  waier-rotted.  The 
greater  value,  and  consequemly  higher  price  of 
the  article,  prepared  in  the  lailer  way,  has 
induced  more  end  more  of  our  rarmers  every  year 
to  adopt  it ;  and  if  that  prejudice  were  subdtied, 
which  every  Ametiran  produciion  unfortunately 
encounters  when  it  is  firnt  introduced  and  comes 
in  contact  with  o  rival  European  comniodiiy,  I 
think  it  probable  lhat  in  a  few  years  we  should 
he  able  to  dispense  altogether  wub  foreign  benp. 
The  obstacles  which  prevent  the  general  practice 
of  water-rotting  are,  the  want  <^  water  at  the 
besi  season  fur  the  operation,  which  is  Ihe  month 
of  September;  a  repugnance  to  the  change  of  an 
old  habii ;  and  a  persuasion,  which  has  soma 
Ibundaiion,  that  handling  the  plants  after  iheir 
submersion  in  water  during  thai  month  is  injurious 
to  health.  The  first  and  last  of  theee  obstacles 
would  be  removed  iiy  water-rotting  early  in  the 
winter,  or  in  the  spring.  The  ouly  difTerenee  in 
the  operation,  pprA>rmed  at  those  seasons  and  in 
the  month  of  September,  would  be,  lhat  the 
plants  would  have  to  remain  longer  in  aoak  be- 
fore they  were  sufiieienify  roiled. 

Tlie  I'lanis  are  usually  spread  down  to  be  dew- 
rolied  from  Ihe  middle  of  October  lo  the  middle 
of  December.  A*  fnrmer  who  has  a  large  crop 
on  hand  puts  them  dovn  at  different  times  for  his 
convenience  in  bundling  and  dressing  them. 
Autumnal  rotting  is  more  aptio  iiive  the  lint  a 
dark  and  unsightly  color  than  winler  rolling.  The 
beet  ground  to  expose  the  planis  upon  is  meadow 
or  grass  land,  but  ihey  are  not  unfivquenily 
spread  over  the,  same  field  on  which  ihey  grow. 
The  teiiglh  of  time  ihey  ought  lo  remain  exposed 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  moisture  and  the 
temperature  of  ihe  weather  lhat  prevail.  In  a 
very  wet  and  warm  spell  five  or  six  weeks  may 
be  long  enough.  Whether  ihey  have  been 
sufBcienily  rutted  or  not  is  determined  by  experi- 
ment. A  handful  is  taken  and  broken  by  the 
hand  or  applied  to  the  brake,  when  it  can  be  ea- 
sily ascertained,  by  the  facility  with  wliich  the 
lint  can  be  detached  from  ihe  stalk,  if  it  be  jm- 
perly  rolled.  If  the  plants  remain  on  Ibe  ground 
too  Iqng,  Ihe  fibres  lose  some  of  their  strength 
thoueh  a  few  days  longer  than  necessary,  in  cold 
weatlier,  will  not  do  any  injury.  If  they  are 
taken  up  loo  soon,  that  is,  before  ihe  lint  can  be 
eaeilv  separated  from  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk, 
it  is  harsh,  and  the  process  of  breaking  is  difficult 
and  troublesome.  Snow-roiting,  that  it,  when 
the  planis,  being  spread  out,  remain  k)ng  enough 
to  rot,  (which  however  requires  a  greater  leii^tb 
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oTlimeO  bleaches  ihe  lini,  impropes  ibe  quHliiy, 
■ad  makes  it  nearly  as  valuable  as  it'  it  had  been 
water- rolled. 

After  iheofwralion  of  rolling  is  perforrned,  the 
plants  are  again  collected  together,  put  in  shocks 
or  stacks,  or,  which  is  Biill  better  put  under  b  shed 
orsome  covering.  AVhen  it  is  designed  lo  break 
widdrBaa  tbem  iramediaiely,  they  are  Ireftuently 
set  up  aoaiut  ■oona  neighburing  fisDce.  The 
hen  period  for  breakingr  and  dreniog  is  in  the 
noDihe  of  February  end  March,  and  the  beet 
■on  of  weather,  frosiy  nights  end  clear  thawing 
days.  The  brake  cannot  De  used  advantageously 
in  wet  or  moist  weatfaer.  Ii  is  almosi  invariably 
used  in  tbie  Biate  oiii  of  doors  and  without  any 
cover;  and  to  assist  its  operation,  the  laborer 
oflen  makea  a  lar^  fire  aear  it,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  ol  drying  the  plants  and  warming 
bimsell.  It  could  not  be  used  in  damp  weather 
in  a  booae  without  a  kilo  or  some  other  means  of 
drying  the  etalka. 

The  brake  ia  general  use  is  the  same  hand 
bidie  which  was  orietnslly  introduced  and  has 
been  alwaya  employea  hrre,  resembling,  though 
longer  tban  the  common  Sax  brake.  It  ie  so  well 
ktiowoaelo  render  a  particular  description  of  it, 
perhaps,  unnecessary.  Ii  is  a  rough  contrivance, 
set  upon  four  legs,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 
The  brake  consisia  ol  two  jaws  with  sliis  on  each, 
the  lower  jaw  fixed  and  immovable,  and  the 
upper  one  movable,  so  that  it  may  be  lilted  up 
by  mean*  of  a  handle  inserted  into  a  head  or  block 
the  front  end  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  hea  three 
■lalaorteeth,  made  of  lough  while  oak,  and  the 
upper  two,  arraoffed  approaching  to  about  two 
ioehea  in  fnmi,  and  in  auch  manner  ihai  the  slaia 
■re  about  six  or  seven  feel  in  length,  six  inches 
io  depth}  and  about  two  inches  in  thickness  in 
iheir  lower  edges;  ihey  are  placed  edgewise, 
rounded  a  little  on  their  upper  edges,  which  are 
sharper  than  those  below.  The  laborer  takes 
his  stand  by  the  eide  of  the  brake,  and  grapping 
ia  bis  left  band  as  many  of  the  stalks  as  he  can 
conveniently  hold,  with  his  right  hand  he  ueizes 
(be  handle  io  the  head  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
he  Ms,  and  throwing  the  handlul  ol  atalks  be- 
tween the  jawe,  repeatedly  sirikee  them  by  lifting 
and  throwing  down  the  upper  jaw.  These  sik- 
ceanve  strokes  break  the  woody  or  reedy  part  of 
the  stalks  into  small  pieces  or  shoes,  which  fall 
nfi  during  the  proceM.  He  aseisie  their  disensnge- 
meat  by  striking  i he  handful  against  a  stake,  or 
with  a  small  wooden  paddle,  until  the  lint  or  bark 
is  entirely  clean,  and  completely  separated  from 
ihe^oody  parlielrs. 

Alter  the  above  operation  is  performed,  the  hemp 
may  be  scutched,  to  solien  it,  and  to  strengthen  the 
threads.  That  process  however,  is  not  thought 
10  be  pro6iaUe,  and  is  not  therefore  generally  per- 
formed by  the  grower,  butis  left  lothe  manulaeturert 
as  well  as  that  of  beating  and  hackling  ii.  Scutch- 
log  ia  done  by  the  laborer  taking  in  bis  lefl  hand 
a  handful  of  the  lint,  and  grasping  it  Srmty;  tben 
t»ing  the  middle  ofit  upon  a  semi-circular  notch 
of  a  perpendicular  board  of  the  scutching- frame, 
and  Mriking  with  the  edge  of  the  scutch  that  part 
of  (be  lint  which  hangs  down  on  the  board.  Alier 
giving  it  repealed  strokes,  he  shakes  the  handful 
oflint,  replaces  it  on  a  notch,  and  continues  to 
■trike  and  tarn  all  p^rts  of  it,  until  it  is  sufBciently 
fif  need,  and  tb«  fibfea  appear  lo  be  even  and 
■traigbt 


The  usual  daily  task  of  an  able-bodied  hand  at 
(he  brake  is  eighty  pound*  weight ;  but  there  is  a 
greater  diOerence  not  only  in  the  stale  of  Ihe  wea- 
ther and  the  condition  of  the  stalks,  produced  by 
the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which  they  have 
been  rotted,  but  in  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
brake  ia  employed.  Some  hands  have  been 
known  lo  break  from  one  hundred  and  fiOy  lo  two 
hundred  pounds  per  day.  The  laborer  ties  up  in 
one  common  bunidle  the  work  ol'  one  day,  and  in 
this  state  it  is  taken  to  market  and  sold.  From 
whiii  has  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred,  asihe 
laci  ts  that  the  hemp  of  some  growers  is  in  a  much 
belter  condition  than  that  of  others.  When  it  has 
been  carelessly  handled  or  not  sufficiently  cleansed, 
a  deduction  is  made  from  the  price  by  the  purchaser. 
It  ia  chiefly  bought  in  our  villager,  and  manufac- 
tured into  cotton  bagging,  bales,  and  other  kinds 
of  uniarred  cordage.  The  price  is  not  unilbrm. 
The  extremes  have  been  as  low  as  ihree  and  as 
high  as  eight  dollara  (br  ihe  long  hundred,  the 
customary  mode  of  selling  it.  The  most  general 
price  during  a  term  of  many  years  has  been 
ii'om  lour  lo  five  dollars.  At  five  dollars  it  com- 
pensates well  the  labor  of  the  grower,  and  is 
considered  more  profitHble  than  any  thing  else 
the  farn.er  has  cultivnied. 

The  quantiiy  ol  net  hemp  produced  to  the  acre 
is  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  weight,  vary- 
ing according  to  (he  lerlility  and  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  the  state  of  ihe  season.  It  is  said  that 
the  quantity  which  any  Geld  will  produce  may  be 
anticipated  by  the  average  height  of  the  plunis 
throughout  the  field.  Thus  if  the  plants  willave- 
rage  eight  leet  in  height,  the  acre  will  yield  eight 
hundred  weight  of  hemp;  each  foot  in  height 
corresponding  to  a  hundred  weight  of  the  lint. 

Hemp  exhausts  the  soil  slowly,  if  at  all.  An  old 
and  successful  cultivator  told  me  that  lie  iiad  ta- 
ken thirteen  or  fourteen  succeesive  crops  li-oni  the 
same  field,  and  that  the  last  was  the  best.  That 
was,  however,  probably  owing  to  a  roncurreuce 
of  favorable  circumslances.  Nothing  cleanses 
and  prepares  the  earth  better  for  other  crops  (cs- 
peciutl;^  lor  small  grain  or  grasses)  than  hemp. 
It  eradicates  all  weeds,  and  when  it  is  taken  oil', 
leavep  the  field  not  only  clean,  but  smooth  and 
even." 


IHrsOVBO  BBKKD  OP  HOGS. 

From  Uie  Kentnoky  fanner. 
There  has  het>n  much  controversy  in  Kentucky 
in  reference  to  ihe  relative  merits  of  the  various 
breeds  of  improved  hogs ;  and  the  subject  has  in- 
deed engendered  some  of  the  spirit  ofpartizan- 
ship.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  take  a  side  in  the 
controversy ;  being  determined  to  deal  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  towards  the  advocates  ol'each 
of  the  various  breeds.  Our  object  shall  be,  in 
conducting  this  paper  lo  lake  such  a  course  as 
will  serve  to  bring  out  Ihe^to  referring  to  the 
merits  of  all  subjects  in  which  the  farmer  is  inter- 
ested. While  we  deem  an  honest  collision  of 
sentiment  favorable  lo  the  investigation  of  truth ; 
we  deprecate  that  pariizan  spirit  which  has  an 
exceedingly  keen  vision  in  looking  at  one  side  of 
a  subject  and  is  utterly  blind  in  viewing  the  other. 
Long  ago,  and  repeatedly  sinre,  we  proposed  a 
test  hy  which  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
breeds  of  hogs  could  be  suiisraciorilyascertaiiied ; 
and  thai  was,  to  rear  f^^lmt'^^&d^ 
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breed,  under  the  ueual  mode  oftrealment  which 
the  county  ia  compelled  lo  adopt,  iioling  cerelully 
all  Ihe  facts  involved  in  the  experiment.  When 
Ihia  proposition  was  first  madti,  it  was  objected, 
ihat  the  demand  Ibr  blomled  pigs,  for  breedrn,  wa« 
too  threat  lo  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  them  lo 
be  devoied  (o  the  experiment.  The  "pig  huii- 
nera"  is  indeed  too  profitable  to  be  abandoned  Tor 
the  Make  of  tcaking  experiments  and  we  have 
■Irons  doiibiB  nlieiher  any  of  the  prominent 
breeders  of  ihe  various  vaunte<l  breeds  ran  ever 
be  induced  to  gii  iulo  such  an  experiment  as  is 
proposed.  But  the  object  can  be  efiected  in  spile 
of  them  and  miihout  their  co-operation.  Many 
farmers  have  purchased  blooded  pt^,  not  for  the 
purpose  or  Koing  into  the  "pig  business,'^  but  of 
improving  their  stock;  and  they  will  rear  their  pro- 
^n^;not  under  Ihe  Bluffing  and  sarping  system, 
but  m  Ihe  usual  way,  and  the  resuHs  orsuch  treat- 
ment will  indicate  the  best  breeds.  It  cannot  be 
long  lill  we  shnll  have  reports  M'  practical  experi- 
mentp,  ahowinir  the  entire  Ireatmeni,  the  ages,  ihe 
amount  of  food  conmimRd,  the  weinhts  attained, 
travelling  qualiiies,  &c.  &c.  7'his  ia  the  kind  of 
inrormaiion  we  have  sought  (o  elicit,  because  we 
befieve  it  Ihe  only  Batiaracinry  kind. 

We  have  some  facts,  relating  to  various  breedn, 
which  we  lake  the  lihierly  ofsleaning  (rem  our 
privnte  rorrespondenco,  believing;  that  the  writers 
can  havenn  ohjeclion  lo  their  publication.  The 
Taeis  are  inieresiing  in  themselves  and  may  lead  to 
the  derelof  ement  ol'oihers  more  exp!iiUt  and  salia. 
faoiory. 

We  begin  with  the  statemeut  of  an  experiment 
byMr.  B.  P.  Gray  ol' Woodford,  made  in  the 
usual  practice  of  rearing  hogs.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  we  published  an  experiment  (Vol.  3, 
p.  142,)  of-this  gentleman  upon  hair  blood  Thin 
rinde,  highly  fiivornhle  to  that  breed.  The  pre- 
sent experiment  relaten  to  some  pigs  by  an  Irish 
bonr  out  of  hall  blood  Thin  rind  sows,  end  a  com- 
parison between  ihem  and  some  pigs  of  scrub 
breed.  The  result  will  astound  two  classes  of 
men,— those  who  deny  the  great  superiority  of 
blood  and  ihose  who  afleci  to  ridicule  the  Irish 
and  Thin  rind  hogs,  for  neither  of  ihem  are  now 
considered  (A«  "fashionable"  breed.  We  have 
the  notes  before  us  furnished  by  Mr.  Gray  and 
IK>  one  who  knows  bim  will  doubt  the  correctness 
of  his  statements.  And  it  ia  properiosay  that  he 
is  not  a  "  pig  dealer;"  his  hogs  were  reared  and 
killed  for  the  use  of  his  own  family ;  and  no  one 
must  regard  this  notice  eilher  as  a  "puff  or  an 
FdveriiMment  in  disguise." 

Ho  killed  46  boss  last  full.  Of  these,  22  were 
scrubs,  pigiied  in  October,  1839;  the  residue  were 
out  of  hall  blood  'I'hin  rind  sows  by  an  Irish  boar, 
22  of  Ihem  pigged  in  January  1440,  and  the  other 
two  pigged  in  October  1839  about  the  time  of  the 
scrubs.  The  scrub  pigs  were  well  wintered  in 
the  usaal  way ;  and  as  soon  as  the  blooded  pigs 
were  weaned,  the  whole  46  were  turned  together 
and  well  treated.  The  clover  was  good  but  the 
rye  was  very  indifferent  fnobody  grew  good  rye 
last  summer.]  'I'he  whofe  were  put  Up  together 
in  a  pen  on  the  I5ih  Sept.  1840,  to  be  nttened  on 
com.   Now  mark  ihe  result. 

The  22  blooded  piga,  pigged  In  January  1840, 
slaughtered  Novemt^r  19,  tennionihsold,  weigh- 
ed heat,  5120  pounds,  being  an  average  of  282 
pounds  each,  neat. 

The  29  senibsi  pigged  in  October  1839,  slatich- 


:ered  December  17,  near  a  month  later,  when  four- 
teen moiiihs  old,  weighed  neat,  3930  pounds,  be- 
ing an  average  of  178  pounds  each,  neat. 

So  the  scrubs,  (bur  months  older,  and  Ted  on 
corn  near  a  month  longer,  averaged  each  64 
pounds  less  than  Ihe  average  of  the  blooded  pigv. 

The  two  blooded  piga.  pigged  about  the  asoHi 
lime  of  the  scrubs,  and  killed  a  moDtb  sooner, 
weiebed  respectively  306  and  298  pounds,  neat. 

The  heaviest  blooded  pig  weighed,  Mat,  396 
pounds,  the  liglnest,  193  ;  the  heaviest  scrub,  306. 
lighleel,  104.  ' 

These  facts  need  no  commeni;  they  speak  for 
themselves  and  every  farmer  can  make  his  calco- 
laiions  as  lo  the  relative  value  of  blooded  and 
common  pigs.  The  scrub  pigs  were  considered 
of  good  stork ;  and  we  presume  the  weighta  ihey 
attained  will  prove  them  equal  to  the  average  of 
common  hogs. 

Mr.  Joseph  Reed,  of  Montgoroefy  coimty,  had 
6  pigs,  pigsed  about  the  first  of  April,  by  Dr. 
Combs'  Berkshire  boar,  out  of  a  rommon  aow, 
which  averaged  175  lbs.  oeai,  killed  about  lbs 
middle  of  November,  when  seven  aod  a  half 
months  old — ordinary  treatment. 

We  will  now  quote  from  a  tetter  by  Dr.  Martin, 
dated  Dec.  7, 1840.  He  is  a  distinguished  breeder 
of  ca I  tie  and  various  breeds  of  hofrs,  but  is  un- 
deretood  lo  be  an  advocate  of  the  Wobum  hogs : 
'  Now  (or  avoirdupois.  I  sold  lo  Henry  Savory, 
five  hogs  of  Wobum  blood,  that  were  two  and 
three  years  old— three  ye^r  olds  had  been  used 
88  boars.  No.  I,  weighed  640  lbs;  No.  S,  680; 
No.  3,  660 ;  No.  4,  748;  No.  6,  824.  7^  off  eadi 
for  weight  of  breeching— I  have  sent  this  to  tfao 
Kentucky  Farmer. 

"  I  bad  some  pigs,  pigi^d  28d  of  last  Deeember ; 
they  were  kept  with  their  mother,  alter  some  cat- 
tle, until  April,  when  they  were  turned  on  grass, 
and  Ist  July  upon  rye  that  was  less  than  two 
bushels  lo  ihe  acre,  (what  was  cut  and  I  cut  the 
best  of  it,)  alter  which  about  a  hundred  were 
turned  upon  a  slubblefield  and  they  had  accera  to 
an  apple-orchard  of  one  hundred  trees,  winter 
fruil,  very  little  down  until  a  Storm  Sd  October. 
They  stayed  here  until  pot  op  to  fatten  and  were 
killed  17ih  November  and  weighed  neat  meat  S61. 
These  were  the  refuse  of  the  Wobums— I  don*t 
know  what  the  best  would  have  done.  I  killed  a 
pig,  a  little  older  ihan  Gov.  Wicklifte*s  boar  which 
was  pigged  14(h  February,  with  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  the  last,  that  weighed  250  lbs.  neat. 
I  killed  a  refuse  pig,  much  Ihe  least  in  the  litter, 
piffged  14th  May,  half  white  Berkshire  and  half 
Wobum— killed  Nov.  17,  that  weighed  110  neat 
meat.  The  best  of  this  titter,  I  think,  (a  mere  mat- 
ter of  opinion, )  would  have  weighed  200  Ibe.  each." 

The  statement  in  reference  to  the  big  bogs,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  expense  of  their  keep,  tbe 
quantity  of  food  cotutimed,  and  the  length  ortima 
they  were  fully  led,  is  atimit  aa  definite  and  satis- 
factory as  the  phrase— "big  as  a  |riace  of  chatk.*' 
And  the  Doctor  had  been  more  HHisfaetoiy,  in 
reference  to  the  pigs,  had  he  stated  tbe  lengib  d[ 
time  they  were  corn  fed. 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  a  leirer  by  A.  B. 
A  llen,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  a  distinguish- 
ed  breeder  and  advocate  of  Berkshire  hofl^,  under 
deio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  9,  ld40;and 
we  are  glad  lo  find  one  so  eminent,  eonenrriim  hi 
our  views  as  to  the  proper  moiia  of  ntcertafmng 
the  i»al  merit,  of  th«|,yariou.  h|^QgI^ 
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"But  to  return  to  Berirabirei.  I  know  thni 
the  Woburna  can  beat  ihe  present  fierksbires*  in 
weiicht  ai  eamo  age,  but  ihni  is  noibing.  Tbe 
only  lair  and  proper  lest  would  be  such  as  you 

Sopose,  50  or  100  head  of  each  grown  up  anct 
iteil  in  the  common  farming  way  of  the  conn- 
Iry,  an  accurate  account  kepi  ol"  their  food,  and 
then  see  which  has  given  the  most  and  best  pork 
for  it ;  nothing  less  ihan  this  would  be  Kaiiafar.tory. 
Bui  can  Dr.  Martin  show  a  (rain  of  upwards  of 
three  mooihs,  of  three  pounds  per  day,  as  ihe 
BreotoHlla  made  a  Berkshire  barrow  do  last  win- 
terl  Vide  their  statement  in  Mnreh  or  April 
number  of  Culiiraior.  I  haveju^t  made  n  most 
superb  importaiion  from  Enslanu  and  hove  every 
satisbctory  evidence  from  the  persons  who  bred 
them,  thai  the  fHinilies  from  which  ihey  nre  de- 
rived will  gain  IJ  10  2  lb.  per  day,  made  barrows 
and  shoved  in  their  feed,  for  the  first  year  of  their 
lives.  A  pair  of  pigs,  eent  with  one  of  the  sows, 
has  gaioed  since  liuered  in  April  1|.  Ibf.  per  day 
each  up  to  the  present  time,  and  one  of  the  hoars 
actually  weighed  on  the  scales,  on  arrival,  520  Ihs. 
at  18  months  old,  though  thin  in  flesh.  My 
broihfT  will  make  n  statement  of  them  either  in 
bis  own  or  my  name,  for  December  or  January 
number  ol*  lha  Cultivator.  They  had  not  arrived 
wheal  left;  but  he  says  they  show  ^reat  vigor 
and  eonsiituiion  ;  aDd,  notwithstanding  their  size, 
are  equal  in  6nencss  of  point  lo  my  very  best 
•bakerand  other  slock.  Theoldeet  boar,  headds, 
M  superior  to  any  thing  he  ever  saw,  not  except- 
ing the  last  sent  out  by  Hawes  to  Loosing  and  the 
Breninalls — their  color  and  characlerietirs  same 
as  Uawee'  importations.  The  stock  of  my  Prince 
Resent,  imfwrled  last  fall,  has  proved  very  fine 
and  has  taken  premiums  wherever  exhibited,  but 
it  is  hardly  large  enough  to  suit  Kentucky.  In 
this  valley,  [the  Sciolo]  and  in  New  York,  'tis 
much  admired.  Breeders  heretelt  me  they  donU 
want  a  bUgger  Aeg  (Aon  SOO  lbs.  at  18  months ;  and 
afewlanra  Beriuhirea  1  brought  down  won't  sell 
at  all  among  them,  while  the  medium  stzc  go  ra- 
pidly. As  to  ttieir  driving,  I  know  the  longest 
legged  ones  cant  be  beaten  in  mud  or  any  where 
else.  I  give  you  en  extract  of  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  John  Mahard,  jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  one 
of  the  laraest  pork  packers  there.  He  W[oie  me 
onsolicilea  in  the  way  ol'  business. 

•  We  have  just  got  through  culling  and  packing 
1380  hogo,  for  J.  B.  Keoney,  esq.  and  others, 
who  drove  them  from  near  Georgetown,  Ky.,  a 
distance  of  about  80  to  100  mileannd  in  the  drove 
ih^  had  five  or  eix  half  Mood  Berkshires  and 
Ihey  stated  that  tbeyatood  ih^  journey  MUrthan 
any  oOur  kogt  in  ihe  drove ;  end  although  several 
of  tbe  common  bogs  gave  out  and  hail  lo  be  tell 
behind,  every  one  of  the  half  fierkshirea  came 
Mfe  tfaroogh  to  markeu" 

To  be  auce  this  is  but  a  small  and  partial  ezpe- 
rimeot,  bat  it  goes  to  prove  my  assertions  regard- 
ing their  driving  quaNties ;  and  as  M  r.  Kenney  is 
one  of  yew  neighbon,  I  suggest  your  obtaining 
ibe  ■tatcmeat  from  him  and  publishing  it." 

Weehall  conclude  now,  by  an  extract  from  a 
lauer  wriUen  by  a  genlleniao  of  Madiaon,  (that 
gnat  hog  rawing  county)  to  a  cortbspondent  in 
Ctatke,  who  traaKribed  it  in  a  private  letter  un- 


'BatwealMllBBOBwiUi  otben  I  am  going  to  im- 
poct 


der  dale  December  23,  but  with  no  viow  of  its 
PU.bIication.  Asiothe  conclusions  of  the  writer 
iiivorable  to  one  breed  and  unfavorable  lo  others, 
they  would  carry  more  weight,  had  he  staled  the 
fHcis  and  grounds  on  which  ihey  are  based.  But 
the  writer  appears  to  have  exerted  an  active  spirit 
of  investigation,  and  he,  loo,  coincides  with  us, 
that  Ihe  gorging  system  does  not  furnish  the  true 
test.    We  would  ihnnk  him  for  his  lacip. 

"  Mr.  ana  myself  endeavored  at  the  Win- 
chester lair  to  determine  which,  among  the  sr. 
veral  rival  breeds  of  hoav,  is  the  best,  We  care- 
fully examined  the  specimens  of  each  that  were 
exhibited  there,  and  concluded  that  ihe  very  beat 
of  each,  reared  in  the  beet  manner,  Is  not  a  fblr 
test  of  their  relative  value  or  their  merits;  be- 
cause we  somrlimea  see  Individual  animals  poe> 
messing  lhat  conformation  which  experience  has 
proved  constitutes  them  the  most  valuable  of  thetr 
species,  which  has  been  the  result  of  accident 
aided  by  extraordinary  care  and  judgment  in 
rearing,  and  is  not  a  characlprietic  of  iheir  race. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  too.  that  this  form  is  im< 
parted  by  a  single  cross  and  never  appears  in 
their  progeny.  It  ia  a  fact  also,  lhat  one  parttcu' 
lar  breed  of  fine  animals,  crossed  upon  an  inferior 
race,  gives  to  the  produce  but  liiile  if  any  of  ita 
own  merits ;  whilst  n  different  breed,  crossed  upon 
an  inferior  mce.  will  make  a  great  improvement. 
We  therefore  determined  that  the  best  mode  of 
settling  Ibis  matter  would  be  to  examine  those 
diflifrent  breeds  in  genero/ and  not  in  particular  in- 
dividuals ;  (00  see  them  under  indifferent  as  well 
a»  good  treatment,  and  inspect  the  crcs  of  each 
upon  our  common  stork  kppt  as  stock  hogs  gene- 
rally are.  This  course  of  examination  we  com- 
menced at  your  house.  We  have  since  looked  at 
o'her  herdf.  We  have  seen  ihecrnsn  of  (he  Wn- 
burn,  the  Berkshire  and  the  Grazier,  upon  the 
various  breeds  of  sorub  boss,  and  aHer  a  tedioui) 
and  risld  invesliiFBiion  of  the  claims  of  alt  of 
them,  through  (heircroBses  and  in  themselves,  for 
all  the  purposes  (or  which  they  are  de^l^nrd.  wn 
unhesitniinely  pronounce  Ihe  Wohum  the  best 
hoff.  We  have  seen  them  crossed  in  every  way 
and  the  result  has  been  invarinMy,  an  obvious 
and  decided  improvement.  I  could  giveyou  soma 
fncis  in  relation  toother  Invori'e  breeds,  crossed 
upon  the  scrubs,  of  which  perhaps  you  are  not 
nppritied,  that  de'ract  much  from  their  merit  nnd 
hreh  standing  in  my  esteem  ;  hutao  yon  are  the 
owner  of  all  those  different  breeds,  t  will  say  no- 
ihinirhere  upon  that  subject." 

This  is  strong  language,  end  we  repeat  that  (he 
writer  should  Bubatantiate  hia  opiniona  by  the 
facts. 

We  have  now  hnd  the  various  breeds  long 
enough  lo  judge  of  Ihem  by  ihcir  real  meriia;  and 
we  repent  our  call  for  facts,  nsrerlnined  in  prac- 
tice. We  mean  to  show  fair  play  and  do  full  jus- 
lice  to  all;  and  if  the  facts  regarding  the  mer- 
riiB  and  relative  value  of  each  of  Ihe  vaunted 
breeds,  be  not  made  known,  it  shall  be  the  fault  of 
Ihe  breeders  thempelves.  Give  us,  then, /acts, 
proving  the  superiority  of  your  various  breeds. 
State  your  ireatment  fully  and  fairly  end  then 
give  us  your  arguments  in  avoirdupois.  No 
hombugging  pufls.will  be  aitmitied;  wo  have  had, 
in  all  conscience,  loo  much  of  them  alrendv.  In- 
telligible, pratftlcal  fbcta  are  now  due ;  Ict'a  hare 
ihem. 
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THB    PO0ETH    AGRICULTURAL    HEICTtffG. — 
LIVK  STOCK. 

Pram  the  Boa  ton  Courier. 

The  fourth  afrriculiurai  meetins  was  held  8r  the 
Siaie  Hnuse,  on  ibe  evening o('ihe4ib  initL,  Hon. 
J>.  P.  King  in  the  rhair.  The  eubjecl  of  die- 
oumion  wae  live  Block. 
^  Mr.  Colmnn  iniroducej  the  subject  by  n  suc- 
cinct account  ol'lbe  various  breeds  which  had  been 
and  were  lo  be  found  in  the  country;  enumeralinjir 
nnd  dcscribiiiff  the  narive  biocW,  ihe  Devon,  Ihe 
Hereford,  tfie  Yorltebire.  ihe  HoldernesB.  ihe  Al- 
derney,  ihe  improved  Durham  Short  Horn,  the 
Ayrshire,  and  laslly  a  new  race,  which,  by  the 
elfill  and  perseverance  ofa  gentleman  (rom  whom 
the  Dieeling  would  hear  presently,  had  beenlbrm- 
ed  in  our  viciniiy;  and  in  eome  reapecis  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  breed  known  among  ub,  or  in 
Ihe  world,  pariicularly  for  the  richness  of  their 
milk  and  the  amount  of  buiier  obtained  from  it. 

He  proceeded  to  speak  of  some  remarkable 
animals  of  our  native  breed  which  had  fallen  un- 
der his  ohservaiion.  The  Oalcee  cow,  which  in 
one  instance  made  19^  Ibe.  builer  per  week  ;  an 
averaae^f  more  than  16  IbB.  per  week  for  three 
months  in  succession,  and  484  lbs.  from  Ist  May 
lo  30ih  December  in  one  year,  beeides  euckline  a 
calf  for  six)  weeks;  of  ihe  Noiirse  cow,  formeriy 
owned  by  Col.  Pickering,  from  which  more  than 
14  lbs.  per  week  were  .obtained  lor  four  succeBsive 
months  ;  of  a  cow  at  Stockhridge,  which,  in  three 
fluccemive  years,  made  900  lbs.  butter;  of  a  cow 
owned  in  Sbelbum,  which  produced  SSS  lbs.  btit- 
ter  in  one  year;  and  a  cow  in  North-Adams, 
which  produced  42S  lbs.  buiter  in  one  year. 

These  were  extraordinary  examples.  Others 
might  be  found.  Ant  ihey  are  individual  instan- 
ces; and  among  our  native  ptock  we  have  no  es- 
tabliehfld  race  of  animnls,  whose  excellent  qiiali- 
ttes  mny  he  pronounced  fixed  by  always  breeding 
from  lite  very  best,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  alrea- 
dy referred  lo. 

In  England,  great  allenlion  for  more  than  half 
a  century  had  been  paid  to  this  subject,  and  by  the 
highest  skill  and  the  most  determined  pen>ever- 
anee,  valaable  races  had  been  Ibrmed.  Bakewell 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  these  improvements. 
The  Messrs.  Collins  pursued  it  wilh  dislineoished 
ability  and  liberality.  The  country  patronized 
and  encouraged  such  improvements  by  the  most 
liberal  prices  paid  for  Ihe  improved  slock;  1000 
guineas  having  been  given  at  a  public  sale  "or  the 
Meppfp.  Collins's  celebrated  bull  Comet;  and  400 
and  600  guineas  having  hpcn  sometimes  given 
for  ft  cow,  and  more  than  100  guineas  for  a  calf. 

Mr.  Colman  proceeded  lo  say  that  no  perma- 
nent improvement  can  he  made  but  by  intelligence 
of  observQiion  and  long  continued  perseverance 
in  selecting  the  best  from  the  best,  and  breeding 
animals  with  a  special  reference  to  the  most  de- 
sirable qualities.  We  have  great  advantages  in 
this  country,  inasmuch  as  we  can  nt  once  avail 
ourselvps  of  the  improvements  made  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  if  the  Introdiidion  of  ihejrstock  would 
be  an  advantage,  the  best  animals  could  be  ob- 
tained nt  once. 

Mr.  Colman  spoke  of  the  variotis  importations 
which  had  been  made  by  diflTercnl  public-spirited 
individuals,  many  of  which  he  had  had  the  plea- 


sure of  seeing,  esf-ecially  some  of  Ihe  splendid 
imporialions  made  by  spirited  ciiizens  from  Ohio, 
the  beauty  of  which  animals,  their  admirable 
symmetry,  end  the  perfection  to  which  art,  guided 
by  the  most  philosophical  principles,  bad  carried 
these  improvements,  excited  the  highest  admira- 
tion. He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  disiin- 
ttuished  liberality  of  a  gentleman  in  Ihe  vicinity 
■ol  Boston,  who,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  best 
m.Iking  Slock  known  abroad,  had  imported  large- 
lyofihe  Ayrshire,  a  slock  deemed  abroad  the  beet 
slock  known  for  dairy  purposes.  This  same  cen- 
ileman,  with  hia  customary  public  spirit,  had  gi- 
vmi  away  many  of  these  animals  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  stock  and  had  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  rendered '  these  improvemems  ac- 
cessible lo  any  farmers  who  chose  to  avail  Ihem- 
selves  of  them.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  with  their  usual  liberality,  bad  done 
the  same. 

Mr.  Colman  having  gone  to  some  extent  Inio 
the  characlerislirs  ol  the  diflerent  breeds,  from 
personal  observation,  inquiry,  and  experiment, 
concluded  by  saying  thai  a  geniiemao  present  by 
his  inviiaiion,  who  was  welt  skilled  in  the  subject 
now  under  discusssion,  and  was  himself  the  found- 
er of  the  race  of  animals  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, would  detail  fully  his  progress  and  success 
in  forming  this  new  race  of  animals;  and  would 
give  them,  belbre  the  meeting  cloeed,  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  superiaiive  quality  of  their 
cream. 

Col.  Samuel  Jaques  of  Chariestown,  the  well 
known  superintendent  of  the  Stock  Farm  at  Ten 
Hills,  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  lencth, 
but  with  much  ^ood  sense,  and  excellent  humor. 

He  bad  long  personal  experience  in  this  case. 
He  deemed  the  improvement  of  the  live  slock  of 
our  rnuiiiry  matter  of  the  highest  jnomeni  tQ  the 
agricultural  and  (he  whole  community.  There 
were  several  varieties  of  oniroale,  as  already  re- 
ferred to.  He  was  particularly  desirous  of  Boding 
a  race  exactly  suited  lo  our  soil  and  climate. 

We  may,  perhaps,  form  a  breed  better  adapted 
lo  our  purposes  lhan  any  foreign  breed  now 
known.  But  as  any  great  improvement  could  not 
be  carried  throtiirh  and  eslablished  under  half  a 
century,  it  would  be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of 
what  had  been  done  abroad,  as  far  as  it  might 
meet  our  pur|>oBep. 

In  1819,  he  gave  8600  for  a  bull  calf,  in  order 
to  make  across  with  some  of  our  best  cows. — 
Much  skill  is  requisite  inseleetingthecow,Bs  well 
as  the  bull;  but  out  of  a  thousand  brought  to  him, 
there  was  not  one,  which  be  Ibund  suitable. 

Ralph  Ueskins  of  Dorchester  bad  obtained, 
from  a  farmer's  yard  in  Groion,  a  eow  disUn- 
eiiished  (or  the  extraordinary  riohnese  of  her  milk. 
She  was  ofa  deep  red ;  resemMing,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  Devon  race  ;  but  not  known  lo  have 
any  foreign  blood  in  her.  She  bad  a  eapaelous 
body,  and  fine  silky  feel.  This  eow  was  crossed 
with  CfBlehs,  an  imported  bull,  of  the  Durham 
hlood.  Coelebs  had  produced  some  remarkable 
milkers.  It  wasin  this  way,  Mr.  Jaques  thought, 
best  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  improved  stock. 
His  object  wae  to  obtain  a  stock  eminent  for  their  ' 
dairy  properties. 

Having  succeeded,  according  to  bis  eiEpeeta- 
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tiow,  in  prodaeio^  a  race  diitinguiehed  for  the 
nchiieM  ol'  their  milk,  he  chose  ro  denominate  it 
the  Creampot  breed;  and  he  bad  now  proceeded 
n  ftr  u  iho  filih  generation,  and  had  already  oix- 
ijr  animate,  more  orleea  tinctured  wlili  ihia  blond. 
Be  weDif  aa  he  aaid,  for  bloud,  and  whatever  sur- 
priM  it  might  excite,  he  was  confident  in  Bayinjr, 
tiMi  he  would  breed  animofa  to  order.  He  would 
proceed  upon  the  same  principle  aa  itiat  on  which 
the  painter  appliea  hia  lamp-black  lo  his  white 
lead;  and  in  respect  to  cattle,  at  rumps  of  heel' 
sold  in  market  for  a  ahilling  per  pound,  and  ahina 
far  ihrae  ceiiis,  he  would  seek  to  make  the  nimpa 
Isqre,  and  the  shins  smell. 

Farmera  admiiied  this  principle  of  breeding;,  in 
respect  to  sheep;  ao  ihcy  would  cross  their  JUerino 
with  their  naiive,  until,  b;  successive  steps,  they 
inproved  their  wool  Trom  one  hairto  three  quar- 
lefs  and  seven  eighths  grade.  All  farmers  would 
agree  to  make  wool  to  order,  il'you  would  promise 
inemoDe  dollar  per  pound,  li  is  the  same  with 
csttki.  Slock  on  the  £xchHnge  may  be  chanjred 
aoil  iraDsferred  at  once.  Live  Block  ie  not  dis- 
posed ol'so  easily.  It  requires  four  yenra  lo  pro- 
daee  a  cali;  and  eight  years  a  second,  that  is,  be 
Ibravou  can  determine  their  properties. 

Toe  race-horse  is  not  popular  among  us.  We 
want  a  horae  that  will  do  all  kinda  of  work.  This 
was  obttiined  by  a  croas  of  the  Ibll-blood  race- 
horse with  the  tborough-bred  Normandy.  This 
eoh  was  given,  fay  a  gentleman  in  Canada,  to  a 
Fenooot  farmer  by  the  name  of  Morgan.  Tbts 
was  the  foundation  of  a  distinguished  breed.  This 
horse  would  run  eighty  rods  in  (illeen  seronds. 
Be  eouM  pick  out  a  Morgan  horee,  among  a  hun- 
dred. The  combination  of  two  of  the  be^t  blortds, 
in  this  ease,  aave  a  general  character.  This  horse 
is  of  eininens  endurance,  docile,  obedient,  rugged; 
aad  is  a  fiill  hand  for  the  best  whip. 

C«leba  liad  no  pedigree,  but  there  was  good 
reason  lo  believe  that  he  was  a  direct  deseeiidant 
from  (he  stock  ci'  Messra.  Collins.  He  was  con- 
fident luat  bv  a  cross  of  Goelebs  with  a  siiitaMe 
native  cow,  fie  should  succral  in  his  object  of  ob- 
(amngricb  milk  and  exnellent  bulier-propenies. 
He  had  now  in  milk  the  third  generation,  and  four 
mans  of  her  milk  had  made  one  pound  of  butter. 
The  milk  contains  so  little  that  cannot  be  madn 
ioio  butter,  that  in  bis  belief  one  hundred  pnur  d« 
of  her  cream  would  produce  ninely-five  pounds  of 
bafter. 

He  had  now  tweDl7-eight  cows  and  heiftrs  of 
this  Slock;  and  at  his  pleasure  ha  rouid  breed  hia 
Mock  with  orange  color  or  yelkiw  round  the  eye, 
of  a  maht^ny  color,  white  bags  and  black  leais, 
as  night  be  desired.  This  may  seem  incredible, 
bat  Dot  more  incredible  than  the  pieaent  rate  ol' 
traveUtng  on  railroads  would  have,  seemed  lo  an 
individual  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Most  cows  which  are  used  by  the  farmers  for 
Weedera,  have  no  more  claims  for  (hat  object  than 
a  skank  would  have.  He  prefers,  in  selecting  a 
niiable  breeder,  to  trust  his  hands  than  his  eyes. 
He  wants  to  have  a  silky,  elastic  feel.  The  dif- 
feroKe  in  the  feel  of  animala,  that  is,  of  iheirskin, 
is  tike  the  diffrrence  between  a  two  dollar  negro- 
ekMb  and  a  fourteen  dolkir  broadcloth.  Tlie  dif- 
fereoee  in  fatting  animals  arises  from  the  thrilli- 
DesaoTlbeir  coaatitutions,  so  that  while  upon  half 
a  bgsbel  of  meat  per  day  one  ox  would  yield  only 
•evemy-five  pounds  of  rough  tallow,  another,  of  a 


better  kind,  would  produce  a  hundred  and  seven' 
ly-five  pounds.  He  was  told  by  one  ^siter  that 
he  had  oiled  his  stock;  and  on  a  visit  lo  Mr.  Phin- 
ney's  larm  in  Lexington,  a  larmer  who  had  been 
at  his  place  Ibund  hiniself  able,  among  half  a 
dozen  calves,  to  select  two  of  the  Cream-poi 
breod,  eimply  by  the  lee!. 

The  breeding  of  swine  had  been  carried  to  great 
perleciion  among  us.  Improvements  in  neat  slock 
few  would  undertake.  Sheep  are  very  profitable 
elm-k,  with  an  amount  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
farm.  The  Merino  and  Saxony  are  deemed  too 
lender  for  our  cliuiale,  and  produi^e  mutton  of 
small  size  for  the  market.  The  Saxony  wool  is 
too  fine  Ibr  general  use.  He  had  had  the  Leices- 
ter, the  Lincolnshire,  the  new  Ijcieesier,  the  Tu- 
nisian sheep,  and  the  Souih-Dowo.  For  profit, 
he  upon  the  whole  decidedly  preferred  the  South- 
Down.  They  were  quiet,  broad  and  flat  in  the 
buck,  lull  in  ihetwiat,  round  in  the  thigh,  and  pre- 
eeoied  a  tine  letr  ol  mutton.  The  dilTerence  be- 
tween a  South-Down  teg  of  mutton,  and  that  of 
a  common  sheep,  was  the  difierence  between  the 
thigh  of  a  goose  and  ibat  of  a  dunghill  fowl. 
Sheep  give  a  valuable  yearly  return,  but  much 
depends  on  the  kind. 

The  Berkshire  and  the  Markay  breed  of  swiao 
do  no)  cost  so  much  in  the  keeping  as  the  common 
breeds,  but  the  return  is  much  greater.  He  in- 
sists much  upon  the  breed.  You  cannot  make  a 
race-hurseout  of  a  Canadian  runt,  tf  you  should 
have  a  groom  at  each  leg;  nor  by  any  art  bring 
liiro  to  run  lour  miles  at  a  hear,  and  repeal.  You 
mighl  as  well  attempt  lo  produce  upon  a  scrub- 
pear  ihe  fruii  of  the  St.  Michael's.  We  cannot 
do  as  we  will,  in  many  cases,  because  we  have 
not  the  meuns.  Most  of  our  formers  have  the 
talent,  but  few  have  the  capital  wherewith  lo 
make  improvemenis.  In  Engfeod,  capital  la  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  impruvements  with  the  utmost 
readiness,  and  with  a  success  proportionate  to  this 
liberality.  Our  own  agriculture  has  received  a 
generous  impulse,  and  every  Irieod  to  his  country 
most  wish  it  increased  success. 

Mr.  Putnam  ol'  Diinvers  then  stated  thai  ho 
had  seen  a  heiler  of  the  Cream-poi  breed,  in 
Souihboro,'  which  he  recognized  by  her  silky 
feel,  and  her  milking  properties  promised  welk 
She  had  been  injured  in  two  teats,  but  the  milk 
taken  from  those  two  in  one  week  produced  seven 
and  three-lburths  pounds  of  bulier.  The  call 
look  the  two  uninjured  teais.  Thto  was  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Mr.  Sheldon  of  Wilmington  was  then  kind 
enough  to  favor  the  meeting  with  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  working  oxen.  (The 
authority  of  this  genilemnn  is  undoubted,  from  his 
long  experience.  He,  took  by  conuact  the  reduc- 
tion of  Pemberton  Hill,  in  Boston,  and  had  at  one 
time  118  yokeol  oxen  at  work  there.} 

The  object  of  his  remarks  was  lo  assist  iha 
liirmerin  making  a  suitable  seleciion  of  oxen  for 
irork.  If  you  desire  to  have  ihoae  which  would 
be  free  to  travel  and  (o  pull,  take  those  with  a  long 
and  lean  fi«ee.  Those  with  short  faces  will  start 
quick  but  soon  forget  tbe  whip.  Hechooses  oxen 
whose  heads  are  long ;  whose  eyes  are  sharp,  but 
at  the  same  time  pleasant.  He  thinks  that  we 
cannot  rely  upon  black-eyed  oxen.  (Lord  Byron 
says  you  cannol  rely  upon  gray>eyed  men  or  wo- 
men.— Heponer )    They  are  not  docile.  He 
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wouM  rely  as  much  upoo  the  eye  of  bd  ox  a«  upon 
ihatof  a  iflan,  In  making  his  preferencee.  He 
prefbra  oxen  niih  full  bosoms,  as  indicative  of 
strength.  Id  choosing  caiHe  to  travel  well,  he 
would  have  their  toes  straight  Ibnvard.  If  they 
are  inclineil  outward  in  Irdvelling,  the  strain  will 
come  upon  ihe  inner  claw,  and  they  will  become 
foot-sore.  H'  the  roe  is  turned  out,  the  leg  will  be 
crooked,  and  turned  in.  A  crooked  stick  will  not 
bear  a  weight  so  well  as  a  straight  one.  He 
would  avoid  Ibr  travellers,  oxen  with  long,  pointed 
feet,  and  especially  an  ox  whose  ankle  is  larger 
than  bis  foot.  He  would  have  the  back  straight ; 
if  a  little  concave,  not  objectionable,  bur  by  no 
means  choose  an  ox  wiib  an  arched  back.  For 
the  endurance  Dl' hardship,  he  would  have  their 
ribs  rounded  and  projecting;  and  not  so  set  in,  (hai 
when  they  run  among  the  trees  ihey  would  sirike 
their  hips.  He  much  prelers  the  early  trained 
cattle  io  those  which  are  late  trained.  This  train- 
ing eannui  be  begun  too  sooD,  only  proportioning 
the  labor  put  upon  them  lo  ilwir  strength.  The 
Maine  oxen  formerly  had  Ihe  preference  over  all 
oihert,  bi>cause  they  were  put  to  ihe  yoke  when 
calves.  Powers  ol'  labor  or  endurance  depend 
greatly  upon  exercise  ami  exposure.  A  tree, 
standing  alone  in  a  pasiure,  where  it  is  beat  abo<it 
-by  winds  and  siornis,  will  be  much  more  firmly 
4-ooted  than  one  grown  in  a  forest,  where  it  is 
sheltered  nnrt  prolecied  by  others.  Take  twin 
'hroihen — bring  up  one  behind  the  counter  of  an 
iGoglish  goods  note,  and  put  (he  other  into  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  euperiority  of  muscular 
energy  will  ooi  remain  doubtful.  Vet-y  much  d^9 
penda  on  the  manner  or  using  oxen.  They  mny 
suffer  much  from  aevera  hardships,  like  a  tree  tried 
by  n  hunicane. 

He  proceeded  by  remarltingon  Ihe  general  opi- 
nion, in  which  he  did  not  concur,  that  a  high-li.'ed 
horse  could  not  he  properly  emr^oyed  before  oxen. 
He  would  nevpr,  in  breaking  a  horse  to  this  labor, 
tackle  htm  in  ihe  aliernoon.  He  would  spend  a 
day  in  coaxing  him,  and  never  allow  him,  under 
any  circumi«tances,  to  be  struck.  When  he  be- 
gan wiih  tackling  a  coll,  he  would  have  a  horse 
in  sighi,  towards  whom  he  might  be  directed.  He 
would  put  him  before  oxen,  but  never  with  a  load 
that  it  would  be  difficult  lo  draw;  and  In  breaking 
n  colt,  he  would  never  try  to  drive  him  away  from 
home. 

Mr.  Sheldon  has  since  informed  us,  that  his 
oxen  at  work  in  BoRlon,  averaged  nineieen  miles 
travel  per  day;  and  thai  he  wished  to  have  added 
eome  remaika  on  the  shoeing  of  oxen,  in  which 
he  ihinka  great  errors  are  committed.  For  travel- 
ling on  the  road,  the  shoe  of  an  ox  is  utmost  al- 
ways made  loo  short.  It  should  completely  co- 
ver Ihe  bottom  of  the  hpel. 

Mr,  Jones  of  West-Tisbury,  being  called  on  by 
the  chair,  joined  in  the  discussion. 

He  deemed  an  agricuhural  life  e«  highly  pleas- 
ant and  respectable.  The  raising  of  stock,  an  n 
branch  of  huibandry,  had  many  attractionf.  He 
had  resided  in  the  best  agricuhural  dieiricts  of 
Kngland  lhre<^  years,  and  was  familiar  with  their 
operations.  He  had  attended  many  of  theircattle 
shows.  Much  had  been  done  in  thin  country,  but 
from  any  ihing  accomplished  here,  little  idea  could 
be  formed  oT  what  had  been  effected  there.  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  carried  the  art  of  breedinir  to 
a  hiS^  degree  of  perfection.  Ha  conaiderad  that 


greater  improvements  had  been  made  in  sheep 
than  in  cattle.  Those  of  us  whii  have  not  seen 
ihem,  can  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  Kog- 
lish  flocks.  He  had  seen  lai^  flocks  of  the 
Leicesiers  and  the  I'eeswalers,  not  one  of  which 
would  weigh  less  than  150  pounds.  In  some  dia- 
tricts,  thelong-woolled  sheep  are  preferred.  On 
the  Downs,  the  South  Downs.  He  had  seen  Mr. 
Coke's  flock,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  6000. 
In  some  dieiriciB,  ihe  oheep  areall  bred  with  yel- 
low laces;  in  others,  wiih  black  faces,  which  illua- 
irates,  ibe  principlea  of  breeding  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Jaques. 

On  our  scanty  soils  the  South  Downs  would 
undoubtedly  pay  the  most  profit.  We  cannot 
grow  the  long  wools  lo  advaniajre.  That  had 
beiler  tie  leA  to  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  We 
demand  much  muiton  for  market.  On  this  ac- 
rounl  the  South  Downs  are  to  be  preferred  for  us. 
The  fine  wools  may  be  advaniageously  cultivaied 
where  mutton  ie  no!  in  so  much  demand. 

We  have  now  very  good  stocks  tor  animal*  if 
we  would  be  careful  in  the  aeleciion.  The  abort 
home  may  answer  tbr  many  diairieta  in  our  coon- 
try;  but  he  believed  ihe  middling  siaed  red  cattle 
were  to  be  preferred  fur  us.  Our  agriculture  is 
not  pursued  upon  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale.  We 
do  not  employ  sufficient  capital.  He  expressed 
his  strong  regret  that  any  intention  should  have 
been  maittleeted  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Survey.  He  thought  it  had  been  emi- 
nently serviceable,  and  great  benefits  were  lo  be 
expected  from  it.  No  measure  could  be  adopted 
more  conducive  lo  the  improvement  and  welfare 
of  our  airrieutture.  The  agricultural  Surveys  in 
England  had  been  worth  milliona  lo  that  country; 
and  he  thought  it  a  niggardly  policy  and  unwor- 
ihy  of  Mas^ar-husetts  to  hesitate  about  a  few 
thousands  for  the  advancement  of  this  great  and 
common  inleresr.  It  was  matter  of  great  regict 
to  him  that  any  (houghta  should  be  entertained  of 
discontinuing  the  survey,  which  had  already  re- 
ceived the  most  favorable  notices  abroad.  The 
English  Agriculture  was  moi«  improved  than  any 
other,  and  the  great  impulse  lo  improvement  was 
jriven  by  the  eminent  labors  of  Arthur  Young  in 
his  agricuhural  toura.  He  hoped  ibat,  in  edditioa 
to  the  completion  of  the  Agncultoral  Survey,  Ihtt 
Slate,  in  the  course  of  five  years  would  have  es- 
tablished a  Board  of  Agricufiure. 

Mr.  Putnam  made  some  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Jaques  ou  the  point  whether  butler  is  as  good  ob- 
lained  from  large  quantities  as  small  quaniilios  of 
ifiilk,  as  on  his  father's  liirm,  in  the  care  of  3  cowv, 
one  ^ving  47  or  48  pounds  milk  per  day,  and  one 
33  pounds  milk  per  day  in  June,  and  making  each 
nlioiit  thirteen  pounds  of  butler  per  week,  the  quali- 
ty of  ihe  butter  from  the  cow  givinjg  ihe  largest 
qunntitv  was  superior  lo  that  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Jaques  was  unable  t»  |pive  a  definite  an- 
swer in  tttsparficu/ar  case.  Ue'apoke  again  of 
the  importance  of  blood  and  preserving  races  pure. 
Our  cuttle  had  t>een  much  corrupted  by  intermix- 
tures. With  a  view  to  tcfri  bis  principles  he  had 
entered  lamely  into  the  breeding  of  rabbiis;  ead 
it  had  required  the  ninth  gaoeratitH)  and  four  hun- 
dred rabbiis  to  reach  the  point  at  which  he  aimed. 
Excellent  stock  were  oileo  exhibited  at  Brighton, 
but  a  valuable  race  could  not  be  obtainml  wttbeoc 
much  (>aiiM.  It  would  require  tialf  a  eeoiory  io 
some  coses  to  transfer  tbe  vigor  of  constitution  of 
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one  rac«  to  another.  The  milk  ot  dilTereni  cows 
didered  espeDiially  in  its  richnese.  A  coiv  ex- 
bibiied  at  Brighton,  by  Hon.  William  Gray,  aome. 
yean  «ioce,  gave  thirty  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milk- 
iaf,  but  ihe  milk  produced  do  cream. 

Mr.  Buck  mi  osier,  (always  airongly  inclined  lo 
coiiaervatism,)  deemrd  the  lubjeci  of  discussion 
bigMy  importani}  aad  had  listened  with  much  ap- 
probation 10  iKe  ramarka  of  Mr.  Jaquca.  They 
•greed  nith  hit  own  opinions.  So  long  as  the 
imiiorted  loreign  storJc  produced  noibinif  better 
than  we  already  had,  ha  saw  oo  use  in  imponinff* 
He  thought  we  could  not  improve  our  stock  with* 
oat  slock  farm*.  Few  persijrw  am  capaUe  ol' 
judging  accurately.  Aoy  man  could  see  the  dil* 
licrenee  between  a  large  and  a  small  hog,  bui 
other  points  were  lo  bedetermined.  He  approves 
highly  or  Mr.  Shelden's  notions  of  managing 
Moek.  He  wpuld  baoish  a  whip  from  the  lano, 
and  he  would  have  eaiile  and  hones  broken  and 
managed  with  aJI  the  genileness  possible. 

The  lime  of  adjouromeni  having  nearly  arrived, 
tbe  meeting  were  gratiRed  with  Mr.  Jaques's 
exhibition  oT  a  pot  of  cream  from  his  celebrated 
Mock.  It  was  of  most  extraordinary  coneietenry, 
and  was  converted  into  butter  by  cliurning  in  a 
bowl  wilh  a  spoon,  io  liie presence oribe  meeting, 
tolestihan  one  minute,  thus  completely  verilying 
ihe  declarations  which  he  had  made. 

Tbe  meeting  was  exceedingly  well  attended. 
Tbe  interest  io  these  discussions  increases,  and 
with  tliat  a  general  and  alrong  conviction  ofiheir 
■lilHy.  H.  C. 


BVBir  YOVn  COTTON  STALKS. 

From  Ihe  EdgeQeld  AdvertlMr. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  one  of  ihooe  who  believe 
that  it  is  the  indispensable  duly  or  every  man,  es- 
psctally  those  who  call  themselves  pltiniers,  to 
communicate  to  the  public  inrormolion]  no  matter 
bow  trivial,  that  will  in  the  smallest  degree  pro- 
mote  the  interest  of  the  Tarmers  generally.  There 
it  IM  planter  in  the  state,  I  venture  to  say,  who 
has  paid  that  atienlionto  his  farm  thai  is  obliga- 
tory upon  bim,  but  can  give  valuable  information 
Qpoo  almoat  every  Bubjeci  conoecled  wilh  the 
euliivaiion  of  the  soil.  In  view  of  the  above  ob- 
ligation, 1  have  concluded  locall  the  attention  of 
lannera  to  one  Tact,  which  perhaps  will  be  more ! 
beneficial  in  ruhivaling  a  crop,  than  one  would  i 
•olicipaie,  from  so  smull  a  mailer  as  burning  cot-  \ 
ton  tloU*.  The  hard  timi-s,  Mr.  £diior,  have 
ciBwd  me  to  reflect  very  seriously,  upon  the  fail- 
are  or  another  cotton  crop.  Should  that  be  the 
ease,  ruin  must  (all  upon  every  class  of  the  com- 
maoity.  Well,  in  order  to  enable  me  the  more 
pnieeily  to  succeed  in  a  crop  of  cotion,  1  set  aboui 
lo  examine  every  old  stump,  tree,  &c.,  in  my  cot* 
loa  6eld,  to  find  out,  if  posfible,  what  had  be- 
come of  tbe  worm  or  caterpillar  thai  was  so  very 
dastroctive  lo  our  cotion  the  last  year.  J  proceed- 
ed to  examine  one  by  one  very  closely,  but  made 
no  discovery,  in  passing  through  the  field  wilh  my 
knileinhand,  (asusoal  with  farmer^,)  whittling 
eveiy  little  splinter,  until  I  exhausted  .every  thing 
io  the  shape  ot  woDd.  I  iben  Ml  upon  Ihe  cotton 
■talks,  where,  to  my  surprise,  Ihe  first  paH  of  a 
italb  I  eat  up,  I  found  six  eaterpillArs  snugly 


housed  in  Ihe  pith  of  the  siaik.  This  dlscot'ery 
led  ine  to  an  examination  of  at  least  some  filly  or 
more  stalks,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  found  the 
worm,  some  eight  or  ten  in  every  stalk,  and  neatly 
ail  alive.  My  plan  is,  lo  destroy  these  Invert  of 
cotton  immediaiely,  and  the  only  efiertual  mode 
■  hat  I  know  of,  is  to  iurn  ikt  ttalks.  You  should 
set  about  it  immediately,  say  the  first  rain,  pulling 
up  your  sialka  to  be  liurnt,  before  the  caterpillar 
should  eat  iiself  out,  io  the  shape  of  a  butterfly 
perhaps,  or  some  other  insect,  ready  to  deposite  its 
eggs  as  soon  as  your  cotion  should  begin  to  form 
siiuarre  or  balls.  By  adopting  the  above  plan, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  may  he  destroy- 
ed, which  will  remove  entirely,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  difliculiy  in  making  a  crop  of  cotton. 
But,  perhaps,  some  farniers  may  conclude,  that  as 
planters  generally  plant  corn  aller  cotion,  it  will 
make  no  material  diflerence  as  to  burning  tbe 
stalks.  But  slop;  let  me  ask  you  if  you  are  cer- 
tain that  the  chinch  bug  is  not  a  production  of  this 
very  caterpillar';  and  besides  thai,  many  farmers, 
notwithstanding  Ihey  adopt  ihe  rotation  plan  of 
forming,  are  necessarily  compelled  to  plant  some 
cotton  in  the  same  field  twice,  and  perhaps  thrice  in 
8ucces«ion?  You  will  excuse  the  dress,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, in  which  thi^  article  appears,  ea  my  oiject  is 
simply  to  elicit  a  degree  of  alienlion  lo  this  matter, 
and  lo  draw  Ibrth  from  those  more  experienced 
than  myeeir,  inlisrmaiion  which  will  elevate  iho 
science  of  agriculture  lo  a  elation  which  it  de- 
serves. A  Youno  Plaktbb. 


FBVIT  TMBBS. 

From  tbe  Faini«ra'  Cabinet. 

The  propagation  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
is  a  moat  pleasant  and  agreeable  occupation  fur 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  ;  and  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  industrious  habits,  and  those 
iitto  whose  minds  sound  moral  principles  have 
been  instilled,  are  invariably  fund  of  it.  Every 
lamtly,  who  occupy  a  lot  or  a  farm,  should  annual* 
ly  devote  a  small  portion  of  time  and  alleniion  to 
mis  interesiing  and  profitable  department  of  rural 
nccupaiion ;  lor,  we  are  all  fond  of  good  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  and  cherries,  and 
all  should  lend  their  aid  in  llieir  production  ;  but 
never  plaitt  inferior  kinds  of  fruit-trees  :  the  same 
expense,  time,  care,  and  room  are  required  as  lor 
the  finest  varielirs,  which  are  tenfold  more  valuable. 

The  roots  of  trees  being  designed  not  only  to 
fiuslnin  them  in  a  proper  position,  but  to  furnish 
them  with  nuiriroeni,  care  should  be  taken,  in 
planiine,  to  loosen  the  earth  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tHnce  around  them.  Those  who  try  how  small 
a  hole  will  accommodate  the  roofs  of  a  tree,  miss 
iheir  aim,  for  experiment  has  shown,  that  a  tree 
planted  in  a  hole  three  feet  in  diameter,  will  grow 
as  much  in  five  years,  as  one  planted  in  a  small 
hole  will  in  ten  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  in 
the  one  case  tbe  fibres  of  the  roots  can  extend  and 
collect  food  without  obstruction,  while  in  theoiher 
the  supply  is  very  limited,  or  cut  ofl'. 

Miller  says,  *'  the  roots  of  trees  are  often  baried 
too  deep  in  the  ground,  which,  in  a  cold  or  moist 
seal,  is  one  of  the  greaiest  disadvantages  that  ran 
attend  frait  trees ;  lor  ihe  sap  in  ihe  branches, 
being  by  ihe  warmth  ofiheairpul  strongly  into 
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motion  early  in  the  spring,  ia  exhausted  ionourieh- 
ing  the  blossoms,  and  a  part  of  it  is  perepired 
through  the  wood  branches  so  ilmi  its  strength  is 
lost,  before  the  wartnth  can  reach  ihe  rootF,  to  put 
them  into  an  equal  motion  in  search  ol  Treeli  nour- 
ishmeut,  to  Bujiply  the  expenses  ol'  Ihe  branchee, 
Ibr  want  of  which  ihe  bloesoms  fall  off' and  decay." 

Alterthe  best  kinds oCtreee  Uave  been  procured, 
and  skiNully  and  properly  planted,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  cattle,  and  ihey  should  be  slaked,  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  poaiiion,  Ibr  there  is  no  way  io 
which  the  indo'cnce  and  trani  of  taste  of'a  farmer 
is  more  prominently  and  permanently  exhibited, 
than  in  the  inclined  position  xtf  his  fruit  trees. 
What  think  you,  neighbour,  of  a  man  who  has 
suffered  a  fine  apple  or  pear  tree  to  grow  at  nn 
angle  ol'lbrty-five  degreea,  when,  if  it  had  claimed 
attention  at  the  proper  time,  five  minuteu'  work 
would  have  given  it  per(>endicularity,  and  pre- 
served iiB  beauty;  audit  would  then  have  occupied 
much  less  fpace. 

On  every  larm,  a  small  space  should  be  al- 
lotted Ibr  the  purflose  of  raising  slocks  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  so  that  buds  or  ^raAs 
coutd  be  inserted  at  the  proper  eeesons  of  perform- 
ing these  operation?,  and  in  this  way  a  perpetual 
succession  ofthe  finest  trees  would  be  obtained. 
The  nuieery  for  this  purpoite  ehoiild  be  kept  entire- 
ly free  from  weeds,  uiherwise  all  will  be  hopeless, 
for  weeds  have  been  proven,  by  several  of  my 
lazy  acquiiiniance,  to  grow  much  faster  than 
young  I'ruit  trees  raised  from  the  seed.  The 
(|uiiice  is  among  the  most  protiiable  of  our  fruita, 
always  finding  a  ready  market  ata  generous  price, 
and  yet  there  is  but  litjle  aiieniion  given  to  its 
cultivation :  it  succeeds  best  in  a  moist  soil,  and 
will  grow  readily  from  slips  itiserted  in  the  ground, 
early  in  the  spring.  Theyoung  trees  produce  the 
finest,  fairest  fruit;  (here  should,  therefore,  be  a 
Buccession  kept  up,  as  Ihey  do  not  do  well  at  a 
ffreater  age  than  ten  or  twelve  yean.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  approaching  spring  will  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  by  without  a  large  addition  being  made  to 
the  nuiuber  of  quince  trees  in  our  couniry.  Those 
who  are  too  remote  from  market  to  profit  by  the 
sale  of  them  in  a  green  stale,  will  find  (heir  inter- 
est  promoted  by  drying  them,  when  they  will  sell 
for  a  higher  price  than  the  best  dried  peaches. 

Thooe  who  plant  young  orchards  would  do  well 
to  consider  maturely  what  description  orculiivaicd 
crops  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  treec,  and 
particularly  to  avoid  such  as  are  known  to  be  in- 
jurious. W  hat  would  be  the  effect  of  h  luxuriant 
crop  of  wheat  or  rye,  is  welt  known.  The  trees 
are  stunted  and  injured  in  their  growth,  or  they 
are  smothered  and  killed  outright.  Will  a  wise 
man  sow  a  young  orchard  with  rj'e?  I  s^iy  no, 
never.  Agbicola. 


GOOD  WORK.  ' 

From  the  Africuliurbt. 
From  a  statement  lefl  at  this  office  by  Dr. 
John  ^Vaiers,  of  Nashville,  we  learn  thai  fiHy-five 
ol'his  hands,  on  hia  plantation  in  Arkansas,  picked 
in  the  latter  part  oflhe  month  ofDerember  34,615 
Ibp.  of  cotton  in  one  week.  The  week  followinir  the 
Fucress  was  as  good,  till  the  snow  prevented  the 
progress. 


[This  was  on  an  average  of  629  lbs.  per  week, 
or  lid  lbs.  per  day,  Ibr  each  hand.  Good  winter 
work  I— Ed.  F.  R.] 


TO    PRBTBNT   RATS    FROM    CUTTIKO  HOLBB 
THROUGH  FCOORB  AMD  JDOORS. 

A  correspondent  in  the  New  England  Farmer 
sajrs,  "hot  and  strong  lobaecn  juice  poured  on  ih« 
places  where  rals  are  at  work,  will  stop  their  de- 
predations. 


AGRICULTDRAL  80CIBTT. 

From  tbe  Ckenw  Gazette. 
The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Pee  Dee 
Aijriculiural  Socieiy  will  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  Cheruw,  on  Monday  the  22nd  inst.  at 
10  oVIock  A.  M.  At  12  o'clock  the  meeting  will 
adjourn  to  th«  Female  Academy,  where  the 
anniversary  oralion  will  be  delivered,  alter  which 
the  following  premiums  will  be  awarded. 

For  Ihe  greatesi  produciion  of  cotton, 
nn  three  acres  of  up-Innd,  the  product 
to  be  not  less  than  12^00  lbs.  a  eilrar 
cup  of  Ihe  value  of  Q30,00 

For  the  greatest  production  of  cotton 
on  three  acres  of  low  grounds,  the  pro- 
duct to  be  not  less  than  18,00  lbs.  per 
acre,  a  silver  cup  of  the  t^alue  of  880,00 

For  the  greatest  produciion  of  corn  on 
three  acres  of  upland,  the  product  to 
be  not  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre,  a 
silver  cup  of  ihe  value  of  030,00 

For  Ihe  greatest  production  of  com  on 
three  acres  of  low  grounds  the  product 
to  be  not  tesa  than  sixty  bushels  per 
acre  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  (30,00 

For  the  greatest  produciion  of  wheat  on 
one  acre,  the  product  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  bushels,  a  silver  cup  of  the 
value  of  910,00 

For  the  greatest  production  of  tur- 
nips on  hall  an  acre  the  product  to  be 
not  less  than  400  bushels  per  acre,  a 
silver  cup  oflhe  value  of  $10,00 

For  the  gFoatest  production  of  sweet 
potatoes,  on  one  acre,  the  product  lo  be 
not  lets  than  300  bushels  per  acre  a 
silver  cup  of  tbe  value  of  $10,00 

For  the  experiment  best  calculated  to 
letil  the  profits  of  silk  ctitlure,  the  pro- 
duct to  be  not  tees  than  30  lbs.  of  reeled 
silk,  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  810,00 

For  the  grealest  production  of  carrots 
on  the  fourth  of  an  acre,  the  product  to 
be  not  less  than  400  bushels  per  acre,  a 
silver  cup  of  the  value  of  9SflO 

For  the  greatest  production  of  sugar 
beeis  on  I  be  Ibunhofan  acre,  the  pro- 
duct to  be  not  less  than  400  bushels  per 
acre  05,00 
J.  W,  Blakbnev. 

Secrelbry.  • 

Oieravf,  FArwsry  6M,  1841. 
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KCOItOHT  IR  CAHDIUES. 

ir  ynu  are  wiihout  a  rushlrght,  and  would  burn 
■  candle  all  night,  unless  you  uie  the  fbllnwlnn 
precauiion,  It  ia  ten  to  one  an  ordinnry  candle  will 
gutter  away  in  an  hour  or  two,  sometimes  lo  the 
endanirering  the  safely  of  the  house.  This  may 
be  avoided  by  placinir  bb  much  common  salt, 
finely  powdered,  as  will  reach  Trom  the  tnllow  to 
the  bottom  ofihe  Hack  pan  of  the  wirk  or  a 
panly  buroi  candle,  when,  if  the  same  be  lit,  it 
will  bum  very  slowly,  yielding  siiSicienl  light  Ibr  a 
bedchamber;  (he  salt  will  gradually  sink  aa  the 
tallow  is  consumed,  (he  melted  tallow  being  drawo 
through  the  salt,  and  consumed  in  ihe  wick.— 
EeonomUt. 


A  GBBHICAI.  AITD  GBOf-OGlOAL  ACCOUBT  OF 
TBB  SBOCCO  BPBmOS, 

For  tts  Funasn'  Bsgnsr. 

The  rollowii^  aeeounl  ofa  spring,  once  in  high 
icpaie  and  Btiirihe  favonte  resort  of  the  s/its.  of 
North  GaroliQa,  will,  it  is  presumed,  powess  sufB* 
eieni  iniereat  to  Justify  its  publication.  This  spring 
is  situated  in  Warren  county,  North  Carolina,  and 
is  the  source  of  one  of  the  minor  tributaries  o<' 
Tar  Kiver.  It  rises  in  a  talco-micaceous  slate, 
belonging  to  a  class  of  rocks  generally  considered 
wrisiary,  and  hence  referred  to  an  igneoua  origin. 
It  is  however  contended,  by  a  modern  school  of 
geologists,  that  this  class  of  formations  was  origi- 
nally deposited  Ironi  water,  and  subsequently 
altered  by  heat,  they  are  hence  catted  metamor- 
pluc  rocks.  Of  the  truth  of  this  thecu-y,  triumph- 
ant proof  is  altbrded  by  the  band  of  rock^in  which 
this  apnng  originates,  aa  Ihe  alteration  may  be 
traced  by  slight  gradations,  from  a  condition  in 
which  the  rocks  retain  unequivocal  prools  of  their 
ofusous  origin,  to  one  in  which  these  characters 
have  been  entirely  edaced  and  destroyed  by  igoe- 
oua  action,  and  so  much  disguised  by  it,  and  made 
so  intimately  to  resemble  rocka  of  igneous  origin, 
that  ihey  would  be  uohesitaiingly  referred  to  this 
class  of  formations,  were  it  not  possible  to  trace 
their  history  hy  Uie  ebaraciers,  above  mentioned. 
Addiiiooal  conBrmation  of  Ihe  oceanic  origin  of 
(bete  rocks  is  aflbrded  by  the  saline  ingrediecis 
of  ibis  spring— iiigredieiiis  of  couree  derived  from 
saline  impregnation  in  the  rocks,  wtiich  could 
alone  have  derived  them -from  the  ocean,  the 
only  known  source  of  them.  I  believe  this  ia  the 
fiist  published  account  of  a  spring  of  this  compo- 
sition rising  in  rocks  of  this  character.  Similar 
ingredients  are  common  in  springs  rising  in  Ibrma- 
liona  known  to  be  ol  oceanic  origin.  The  Bath 
water,  Quoted  belo«r>  containa  similar  ingredients ; 
but  this  water  rises  in  a  fiirmation  abounding  in 
marine  remains,  which  sufficiently  attest  its  raa- 
rioe  origin.  Tbe  !>hoceo  spring,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  nilpliureUed  waters,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
solid  ingreidrents  mentioned  below,  it  contains 
w^ureltedAyJrogsn/ which,  though  not  evolved 
ia  sufficient  quantity  to  be  perceptible  lo  Ihe  eye, 
is  evident,  both  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  was 
proved  to  be  present  by  chemical  tests.  From  the 
want  of  the  requisite  apparatus  at  the  springs,  the 
amount  of  sulpbureileid  hydrogen  could  not  be 
■seenaiiMd.  aiMl  owing  to  its  gaseous  nature  cootd 
Vol.  IX.— 10 


not  be  preserved  for  analyais  elsewhere.  The 
spring  is  generally  free  Irom  deposiieol  every  kiodj 
in  one  instance  alone;  was  a  small  doposite  of  the 
while  liydraie  of  sulphur  detected,  possessing  iha 
usual  singular  arborescent  form,  which,  it  is  said 
by  Prolessor  Daubeny  of  Oxford,  is  caused  by 
its  being  deposhed  upon  a  peculiar  vegetable  liio* 
gilerous  aubstance,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
gktiriM. 

iSAoeeo. 

1  gallon  of  water  contains  of 

Muriate  of  soda  7.234  grs. 

Sulphate  of  soda  1.041  " 

Sulphate  of  lime  61.370 
Carbonate  of  lime*  ti.656  " 

Muriate  of  alumina  a  trace. 

Phosphaie  of  aluiuiaa  a  tratte.  

tTotal,     ■  63.S00  ** 

Temp.  Sept.  6th,  1840.  69  degrees. 
Bath. 

1  pint  of  water  contains  of 

Carbonate  ol  lime  -  0.8  grs. 

Sulphate  of  soda  1.4  " 

Sulphate  ol  lime  9.3  " 

Muriate  of  soda  8.4  '* 

Silica  0.3  " 

Oxide  of  iron  a  trace.   

Total,  16.1  " 

To  show  ihe  close  resemblance  In  eomposiiion 
of  this  spring  to  the  Bath  water,  (Englaod,)  so 
celebrated  Ibr  its  medicinal  virtues,  the  analysie 
of  ihe  latter  by  ihe  celebrated  Phillips,  is  annexed. 
The  /uribconiing  work  of  my  I'nend,  Profeseor 
Wm.  B.  Rogers,  on  the  Virginia  Springs,  wHI 
afford  a  comparison  wiih  the  springs  of  thai  state. 
Experience  has  proved  this  waier  to  be  a  stimulant 
tonic  Aperient,  cathartic,  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
emmenagogue  and  alterative.  Most  of'these  pro- 
perties would  naturally  be  expected  from  the  re- 
spective medical  qualities  of  the  diflierent  ingre- 
dients contained  in  the  water.  Some  of  the  enu- 
merated properties  cannot -be  thus  accounted  for. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  rare,  as  mineral 
waters  frequently  possess  medical  properties  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  Ihe  contained  in- 
gredients, and  which  do  not  belong  to  the  artificial 
mixture  of  them  ;  although  the  imitation  may 
accurately  represent  the  ntiiural  compound,  both 
in  tbe  nature  and  relative  amount  of  the  ingredi- 
ents. It  is  this  which  renders  natural  waters  so 
much  more  effiuacious  lhan  the  'artificial  iroiia- 
lions  of  them.  To  be  convinced  of  the  medical 
value  of  this  water  it  is  only  necessary  to  remem- 
ber how  large  a  class  of  chronic  diseases  originates 
in  the  derangement  of  those  oreana,  whose  func- 
tions would  he  controlled  and  regulated  by  an 
agent  pofEsessed  of  the  above-mentioned  proper- 
lies.  The  curative  virtues  of  this  water  will,  per- 
haps, be  most  happily  exercised  upon  those  in- 
habitants of  malarial  disincts,  suffiiring  from  a 
derangement  of  tlie  elvial  secri^tions,  functional 
aflectionsof  ihe  alimentary  canal,  deranged  depu- 

'  Tile  stratum  from  which  the  spring  issues  was 
found  to  contsio  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  lime  in 
the  form  of  a  ailicate.  The  existence  of  lime  ia  the 
soil  may  hence  be  inferred. 

t  When  tbe  water  was  taken  for  analysis,  the  spring 
wrs  swollen  by  rain — hence  the  amount  of  solid  matter 
mentioned  in  the  analysis  as  corresponding  to  1  galloOr 
is  probably  Isu  tbsn  the  aeerag*  quantity. 
I    I  Derived  ftom  the  Jiulpburated  bydrogea. 
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ration  of  the  ekin,  and  the  train  ol'  diseases  which 
malaria  rarely  (ails  to  inflict  upon  its  victims. 
Those  who  have  retreated  to  Shocco  Iroin  the 
pcslileniial  marshes  of  the  seabonrd,  hoping  to 
escape  Iheir  old  enemy,  should  they  beetill  hauni- 
ed  by  the  "marsh  fiend,'*  may  safely  hope  to  ex- 
oreisQ  him  by  a  free  use  of  the  Shoi^co  water. 

C.  B.  Haydes. 
Smitkfieldt  January  lOih,  1840. 


IiITB  STOOK.—DDRHAH,  AYA8HIRB  AKD  HA- 
TIVB  BBBBOB  OT  CATTLB. 

EvtneM  IVoiB  Ibe  PmceedincB  or  the  Fifth  Agrlcnttoral  Heet- 
lagiu  Boeion,  Feb.  7, 1841. 

Reported  by  the  Rtv.  Henry  Colman,  jfgriaU- 
tural  Commissioner  <^  Ma$gachmetta. 

Mr.  Sheldon  deemed  it  important  that  oxen 
should  be  broken  when  quite  young ;  and  too 
mueh  care  could  not  be  t&ken  in  their  enrly  train- 
ing. Boys  may  injure  steers,  if  entrusted  with  the 
management  ofihem.  There  are  i^ome  boys,  how- 
ever, who  may  be  con6ded  in,  and  iheir  manage- 
ment then  is  Bomeiimes  belter  than  that  of  grown 
persons.  Tliat  which  we  learn  in  youth  is  likely 
to  be  retained.  This  rule  applies  aa  well  to  cattle 
as  to  men.  Cattle,  broken  when  young,  are  like- 
wise more  able  to  endure  hardships  than  the  later 
trained. 

Oxen  should  betrained  well  to  back.  The  best 
way  of  teaching  steers  lo  back  is  to  slap  them 
with  the  hands  upon  there  noses.  Goads  should 
not  be  used.  Some  persons  in  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  back  strike  them  with  their  goads  upon 
iheir  forelegs,  which  is  as  likely  to  induce  them  to 
jump  forward  as  lo  back— (hey  may  be  more 
easily  tatight  to  back  by  toucblngthan  by  beating 
ihem. 

In  rward  to  driving,  drivers  are  not  sufficient- 
ly careTuI  as  to  the  language  which  they  use. 
They  should  not  ose  language  without  meaning. 
They  <^ten  talk  lo  their  learns  in  a  language 
which  they  cannot  themselves  understand  ;  and 
the  oxen  of  course  can  know  nothing  about  it. 
He.  insists  that  the  language  adopted  in  such  case 
is  of  much  importance.  He  knew  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  who  could  manage  one  yoke  of  oxen 
well,  but  could  not  drive  three  yokes.  If  we  are 
careful  to  say  only  what  we  mean,  and  accustom 
them  to  mind  whea  they  are  spoken  to,  much 
will  be  gained. 

He  saw  twenty-four  yokes  of  cattle  attached  to 
a  building,  but  they  could  not  start  it.  There  was 
a  particular  driver  among  ihe  men,  who  was  ac- 
cuetomed  to  use  only  one  word,  and  that  was, 
'*  Come."  If  an  ox  did  not  know  what  it  meant, 
he  would  make  him  know.  This  man  took  charge 
and  ordered  the  teamsters  to  stand  by  their  own 
cattle,  and  to  make  no  movement  until  he  gave 
the  order,  "  Come."  As  soon  as  the  order  was 
given  all  brought  iheir  whips  down  together,  and 
started  at  once.  One  man  remarked,  that  when- 
ever ihis  teamster  said  "  come,"  he  was  afraid 
bis  oxen  would  split  their  yoke.  The  oxen  un- 
derstood perieetty,  that  if  they  did  not  start  at  this 
wgoal,  toe  whip  would  be  felt.  If  they  were 
thus  taught  to  obey,  the  cattle  would  gel  on  much 
betier.        •        •        •        s  • 


There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  .management  of 
horses,  but  something  may  be  determined  from 
Iheir  looks.  He  thought  there  was  more  risk  of 
being  deceived  in  horses  than  in  men.  Men  are 
themselves  ollen  deceived  in  regard  to  iheir  own 
horseB  and  cattle,  from  a  habit  of  thinking  that 
what  belongs  to  themselves,  and  that  to  which 
they  are  most  accustomed,  must  be  beat ;  when, 
if  they  >etoneed  to  another  penonj  a  different 
judgment  woljid  be  formed. 

He  remarked  that  if  a  horse  "hollows in"  from 
his  nose  to  the  top  of  his  head,  he  would  be  Ibuod 
ambitious  and  excitable.  A  fractious  man  would 
make  such  a  horse  obstinate  and  ill-tempered. 
Some  of  ihe  best  horses  toe  out  and  are  apt  to  hit 
the  foot  against  the  ancle.  This  indicates  a  quick 
traveller.  The  nearer  the  (eet  were  together  un- 
der a  horse,  so  that  his  weight  is  brought  nearer 
to  a  point,  the  more  easily  he  will  travel.  The 
best  travelling  horses  are  short  from  the  foot  lock 
lo  the  gambel,  and  long  irom  the  garobel  to  the 
saddle.  .       •         •         •         •  • 

Mr.  Fay  of  New-Braintree  inquired  whether, 
when  steers  were  first  yoked,  they  should  be 
hitched  to  oxen  or  yoked  alone  7 

Mr.  Sheldon  thought  it  mieht  sometimes  be 
well  10  hitch  them  to  oxen.  He  knew  one  man 
who  always  yoked  his  steers  in  the  barn,  and  then 
tied  them  up  in  stanchions,  to  accustom  them  to 
the  yoke.  It  was  well  to  let  t^em  wear  the  yoke 
in  the  yard.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
frighten  ihem ;  to  avoid  hurting  tbem ;  and  not 
to  use  the  whip. 

Mr.  Welles  Laihrop  of  South-Hadley  was  then 
kind  enough  lo  give  the  meeting  an  account  of 
bis  valuable  stock. 

Mr.  Laihrop  would  confine  his  remarks  to  Ihe 
subject  of  cattle,  and  to  a  race  of  animals  with 
which  be  considered  himself  somewhat  acquaint- 
ed. Of  the  Ayrshire  stock  he  had  owned  some 
animals,  but  none  which  were  lull-bred.  He 
thought  ihem  valuable  for  New-England,  for  our 
light  soils  and  short  pastures.  A  small  animal  is 
prelerable  to  a  large  one.  They  may  get  as  much 
leed  as  a  large  one,  but  will  be  kept  in  betier 
condition.  He  bad  heard  of  a  small  and  hardy 
race  of  horses  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  that 
were  lell  to  take  care  of  themselves  until  four  or 
five  years  old ;  a  large  race  of  horses  could  not 
subsist  there. 

Mr.  Laihrop  proceeded  to  say  that  Mr.  Jaques  - 
had  eliecivd  most  valuable  improvements.  His 
success  had  been  great :  and  his  stock  was  of  a 
superior  character.  He  is  of  opinion,  bowever* 
that  Ills  success  woiild  have  been  better  if  he  had 
taken  for  the  Ibundatlon  of  his  stock,  instead  of  a 
native,  an  improved  Durham  cow. 

The  improved  durham  short  horn  stock,  was 
(hat  which  he  had  adopted,  and  he  highlyesti- 
mated  them.  Mr.  Charles  Collings  of  England 
may  be  considered,  in  a  measure,  the  founder 
this  stock.  Mr.  Collings  had  long  be6n  in  pos- 
session of  the  Tceswater  breed  ol  cattle,  nnd  had 
made  great  improvements  in  the  race.  From  an 
animal  of  this  breed,  crossed  with  a  Galloway 
cow,  be  produced  a  stock  which  has  been  aorivai- 
ted  in  the  public  estimation.  This  is  evkleni, 
from  the  prices  paid  Jbr  them  at  Charles  Coll- 
ing's  sale— when  Ibrly-eighi  animals  produced 
£7115  sterling,  averainng  more  (ban  JB14B  ster- 
ling, or  $650  each.  This  sale  had  a  deotnve  ef- 
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feet  upon  public  opinion,  as  to  ihe  value  or  ihii 
■lock,  anJ  brought  tliem  into  high  repule. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Collings  to  reduce  the 
■ize  of  ihe  original  race  of  animals  I'rom  u'iiich  he 
bred;  aod  lA  render  iheai  more  compact.  It  is 
noiBsre  to  breed  from  ton  don  affiniiies,  unless 
done  with  great  care.  If  pursued  loo  lur,  it  pro- 
ducea  a  cavity  and  deformity  between  ibe  shoul- 
der*. Many  breeders  have  aimed,  not  eo  much 
at  good  points  in  (he  animal,  as  the  increase  of 
the  size.  Tbe  best  breeders  seek  to  rende^ihe 
animal  compact  and  close.  There  is  no  animal 
perfect;  i(  is  only  an  apprOHch  to  perfection  rhat 
we  can  make.  IT  an  animal  in  Ibrm  be  too  lonL; 
or  loo  short,  she  should  be  crossed  with  one  hav- 
ing  opposite  properties. 

£arl  Spencer,  one  of  the  tttrat  disiinfniished 
breeders  ol'  improved  short  horns,  says  (he  male 
animal  should  approach  to  roarseness,  ihe  neck 
be  thick,  and  lhal  he  should  handle  well.  Tlieee 
bets  are  eaiablished  respeciing  this  race  of  ani- 
mals,— that  ihey  come  early  to  maiuriiy,  and  ihal 
at  two  or  three  years  old  they  will  matte  greater 
weishl  than  any  others  known. 

The  color  of  ihe  pure  race  is  red  or  white,  or 
red  and  while  mixed.  So  Itir  aa  hia  experience 
goes,  any  black  or  blue  tints  indicate  an  impurity 
ol'  blood.  The  improvement  or  fbfmaiion  ol'  rhis 
race  of  animals  has  been  Ihe  work  of  hall'  a  ccn-. 
lury.  The  progeny  will  partake  of  tbe  proper- 
lies  of  the  sire,  or  dam,  or  Jointly  of  boih.  Some 
lamilieu  of  the  short  horns  are  deep  and  rich 
niilKera  ;  others  have  a  strong  tendency  lo  thrilj 
and  fat.  The  former  eeenrtelter  adapted  ro  our 
siiuation  ;  the  (atier,  more  suitable  forihe  wesi. 
The  beef  is  good  ;  and  those  portions  whirh  are 
of  little  value,  are  of  light  weight.  For  niilki"^ 
and  dairy  properties,  he  is  of  opinion  that  this 
race  can  be  relied  upon.  He  did  not  come  pre- 
pared for  del  ail,  but  he  would  reler  to  two  or 
three  cases  which  had  rome  to  hio  knowledge. 
A  cow.  of  this  breed,  owned  in  Delaware,  had 
given  (hiriy-five  r|uaris  ol  milk  per  day.  Ano- 
ther, owned  in  Pennsylvania,  had  eiven  thiriy- 
Ihree  and  a  half  quarts  of  m)|k  per  duy.  'I'he 
Messrs.  Lathrnp,  themselves,  own  two  cows,  one 
of  which  gave  Ibrty-pight  pounds,  ihe  oMier, 
roriy-five  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  for  ninety  days 
in  succession.  Another  cow, -raided  by  the  lale 
Mr.  Williams  of  Norihboro',  and  now  owned  by 
MeFsrs.  Lathrop,  upon  grass  only,  had  given 
Iwenly-eiehl  qimrls  per  day.  They  had  nine- 
teen of  ihese  animals  on  their  liarm,  at  South- 
Hadley,  which  wem  Herd-book  anlmalc  They 
bad  ten  more  which  were  high-bred.  They  had 
Ino  heilers,  which  were  two  years  old  lasi  spring, 
and  aoothpr.  two  years  old  last  autumn — which 
weighed  1200  lbs;  1173  lbs;  1065  lbs,  on  7ih 
October  last.  They  were  to  compact  and  sni;g- 
built,  ihat  good  ju'dfres  of  cattle  estimated  them 
at  no  more  lhan  ihree-fourlhs  of  llieir  actual 
weight.  The  dams  w^re  all  deep  milkers ;  and 
he  had  sent  these  three  heifers  lo  Philadelphia, 
to  a  bull  twught  of  Mr.  Bates,  a  principle  improv- 
er of  ihe  race.  This  bull  was  imporied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cope,  of  West.Cbester,  Pennsylvania,  aod 
coal,  in  JSnzland,  one  hundred  guineas,  at  one 
yearold.  Mr.  Bales  bred  with  great  judgment, 
and  produced  animals  of  great  weight.  Two  ani- 
mals, imported  from  his  stock,  by  Mr.  Vail  of 
Albany,  cost  $700  each.  The  Messrs.  ttathrop 


had  two  cows,  whose  dams  were  sired  by  Comer. 

Mr.  Dodge  of  Hamilton  inquired  whether  a 
native  cow,  crcssed  by  a  Uurham  bull,  would  not 
produce  a  calf  80  large  as  to  suffer  in  parturition. 
He  had  seen  this  statement.  The  lact  had  oc- 
curred on  bis  own  farm. 

Mr.  Lathrop  answered,  that  the  principal 
breeders  are  of  Ihe  opinion  that  tbe  progeny  takes 
alW  the  sire,  more  than  after  the  dam.  He  had 
never  seen  a  Ihomugh-bred  animal,  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  partook  strongly  of  .ihe  character 
of  the  sire.  An  improved  Durham  hull  will  marie 
his  stock  strongly.  He  was  not  able  to  answer 
further  than  this. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  anxious,  farther,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Durham  cows  give  more  milk  lhan 
oihers,  and  would  yield  more  dairy  produce? 

Mr.  Buckmlnster  remarked,  that  England  bad 
been  sixty  years  engaged  in  improving  her  siodr, 
ar.d  we  had  seen  to  what  point  she  had  carried 
these  improvements.  They  had  doubled  the  avr- 
rage  weight  of  their  cattle,  which  were  sent  to 
market.  The  important  queeiion  now  is,  whe- 
ther our  animals  are  superior  to  theirs  1  Are  our 
native  stork  better  than  any  which  we  have  im- 
ported 1  He  would  be  glad  to  have  the  imported 
slock,  if  it  is  better  than  thai  which  we  have.  If 
our  animals  are  not  surpassed,  can  we  gain  any 
thin?  by  importation? 

He  is  ot  opinion  that  (he  English  have  erred 
in  mtempiing  too  much  to  increase  ihe  size.  It 
should  be  our  plan  to  breed  a  small  race.  The 
middle  sized  animals  are  the  moat  profitable  lor 
Uf.  The  late  Gov.  Gore  introduced  a  large  bidl 
into  the  country.  His  descendants  are  still  to  be 
Ibund.  Some  of  the  cows  died  in  calving.  If  the 
bull  la  not  more  than  one  year  old,  the  calf  is  not 
likely  to  be  too  large.  If  the  •bull  should  be  se- 
ven or  eight  years  old,  a  small  cow  would  suffer. 
Cul.  Jacques  had  chosen  a  native  cow  aa  the  found- 
ation ot  his  improvement ;  and,  in  bis  opinion, 
had  accomplished  much.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cows  near  Loiidon  do  not  give  so  great  a 
produce  us  the  cows  near  Boston.  (iThis  we  be- 
lieve is  an  error.  The  cows  in  (be  Londm 
dairies,  while  in  milk,  average  (en  quar(si  wi(h 
us  not  sir. — Reporttr.) 

Mr.  Paoli  Lathrop  remarked  that,  if  the  bull  be 
a  coarse  animal,  and  large  when  a  rall^  his  calves 
will  be  large  and  coarse.  The  true  Durham  bull 
witt  produce  small  calves,  weighing  from  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds.  His  cows,  on  ibe  same  keep,' 
produced  a  quarter  more  lhan  oiher  cows,  which 
he  had  previously  owned.  A  cow  which  he  had 
from  John  Welles,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  filled  at 
a  milking  a  twelve-quart  pail.  He  had  a  calf 
which,  when  dropped,  weighed  sixiy-five  pounds, 
and  on  (he  day  when  it  was  one  year'  old,  one 
thousand  and  twenty  pounds.  The  calf  run  with 
the  cow  through  the  season.  The  cow  was  kept 
on  coarse  hay.  A  cow  kept  by  Gov.  Lincoln  re- 
quired two  pnila  to  receive  all  her  milk  at  a  milk- 
ing. If  the  bull  1)6  fine,  the  calves  will  be  good ; 
if  otherwise,  coarse. 

Mr.  Dodge  ef  Wenham  had  hie  bull  ftom 
Poor's  Indian-Hill  Farm,  at  Wesl-Newbury.  Ob 
was  large  when  a  calfj  weighing  121  pounds  at 
his  birth.  He  inquired  whether  larre  cows  pro- 
duce more  milk  than  small  ones?  He  observed 
that  the  cows  belonging  to  the  milknten,  who 
supply  the  cities  with  milk^are  in  gener^  lai:ge. 
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The  milkmen  select  those  which  give  most  milk. 

Mr.  Sheldon  of  Wilmington  observed  that  for 
years  he  had  bred  some  ofihe  Durham  elork.  He 
had  crossed  his  srock  with  Ccelebs,  and  had  hall- 
bloods.  The  calves  were  larger  (han  from  native 
bulls.  The  furmers  who  are  seekiug  the  improve- 
nient  of  their  stock,  are  more  carelul  aad  liberal 
in  keepinj;  them.  Kespecting  the  question  of 
Mr.  Dodge,  he  said  that  large  cows,  when  lull- 
fed,  give  more  milk  than  small  cows  j  but  when 
ihe  pastures  become  dry,  they  sooner  fall  away. 
One  reason  why  the  cows  owned  by  milkmen  are 
generally  larger  than  others,  is,  that  lhey  are  kept 
belter.  Milkmen  like  lo  buy  two-years  old  hei- 
ferp,  and  the  liberal  keeping  promotes  theirgrowth. 

Mr.  Wild  of  Siuroridge  remarked  that  large 
cows  would  produce  more  value  than  small  ones, 
if  the  keeping  be  sufficient.  If  you  feed  lifzht,  a 
■mall  breed  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  you  will  gel 
more  milk  from  large  cows,  because  they  eat 
more.  If  not  better  in  quality,  it  will  be  more  in 
quantity.  In  respect  to  training  cattle,  he  would 
by  all  means  train  tbem  cbjW.  W  taken  after 
more  than  a  year  old,  the  difnculty  of  breaking 
them  would  be  increased.  They  must  not  be 
whipped.  If  you  have  well-managed  boys,  they 
may  be  (rusted  with  the  breaking  of  steere,  but 
not  otherwise.  If  steers  have  arnved  at  two  or 
three  years  old,  and  farmers  then  put  a  yoke  up- 
on tbem  end  let  them  run,  they  can  never  be 
tamed  afterwards.  We  must  not  insist  upon 
steers  being  old  oxen-  Cattle  never  get  over  ear- 
ly mismanagement,  in  respect  to  dnving  cattle, 
he  objects  to  much  talking. 

Mr.  Jaques  remarked  that  the  progeny  of  an 
animal  depends  on  hie  form  or  shape.  Ccetebs 
weighed  2'29U  pounds.  A  heifrtr  calf  was  brought 
(o  this  bull  weighing  300  pounds  ;  but  she  experi- 
encRd  no  dlfGculiy  in  bringing  forth  a  calf.  If  the 
bull  has  finely  tapered  limbs,  the  calf  will  be 
good  ;  if  bis  limba  are  lai^  and  coarse,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  calf  will  correspond— have  large 
limbs,  and  a  coarse  body.  We  have  had  very 
few  of  the  jienuine  Durham  short-homs  in  New 
England.  Many  of  (he  animals  which  we  have 
received,  as  specimens,  are  as  fair  samples  as  it 
would  be  of  our  horses,  lo  send  them  a  five-dollar 
horse.  They  would  not  deem  him  fit  lo  give  to 
their  hounds. 

The  true  Durhnms  have  broad  bosoms,  round 
ribs,  flRt  backs.  Our  cows  appear  to  h»ve  lost  a 
rib.  He  likei  the  Durhams  and  the  Herelbrds, 
but  we  must  have  enimals  suited  to  our  soil  and 
olimate.  He  thinks  the  farmers  should  seek  ani- 
niali  of  a  medium  size.  The  Durham  shon-horns 
are  preferred  Ibr  Ihe  London  dairies.  (The  best 
cows  in  ihe  London  milk-houses  are  a  cross  with 
the  HoIdernesB. — Reporter.)  The  bull  Bolivar 
was  a  beautiful  animal.  But  Mr.  Jaques  had  pro- 
duced a  stock  which  yielded  ns  much  cream  as 
any  one.  On  light  soils,  the  Ayrshire  slock  will 
do  well.  Mr.  Gushing  of  Waterlown  is  entitled 
to  Ihe  bisliest  credit,  for  his  introduction  of  this 
■tonk.  With  his  customary  liberality,  he  has 
given  away  iwenty-iwo  of  Ibeee  animals.  In 
New  England,  we  must  have  cows  which  will 
produce  the  most  milk,  butter  and  cheese.'  Mr. 
Jaqaes  related  a  story,  which  he  said  rested  upon 
good  authority,  of  a  Durham  cow,  tied  near  Lon- 
don, with  a  little  girl  by  her  side,  to  sell  the  milk 
u  it  was  drawD,  io  pinis,  half-pint*,  &c.,  and 


(hat  in  one  day  her  sales  amounted  to  forty-two 
quarts.  He  had  seen  many  good  native  cows, 
but  we  could  never  be  sure  of  iheir  calve?,  I'bis 
had  been  demonstrated,  in  respect  IjO  several  very 
extraor>linary  animals  exhibited  at  Brighton.  The 
only  way  to  secure  a  race  is  to  keep  Ihe  blood 
pure.  The  Durhams  strongly  marked  their  calves 
the  stronger  ibe  siratns  of  blood,  ihe  more  eenain- 
ly  we  secure  thecharacter  of  ihe  stock.  We  may, 
with  skill  in  the  selection,  affect  the  color  at  our 
pleasure,  and  by  the  eevenih  or  ninth  generation, 
accomplish  our  object.  We  shall  never  see  a 
black  hair  or  a  black  nose  on  a  pure  Durham. 
(It  is  believed  there  are  exceptions  to  this  re- 
mark.) A  good  breeder,  when  he  gels  a  second 
cross,  goes  bacic,  in  order  to  secure  the  blood. 
The  flesh  of  an  aninml  biust  have  an  elastic  touch, 
like  that  of  a  healthy  man,  and  not  like  that  of  a 
swelled  limb,  which,  when  you  press  it,  the  in- 
dentation remains. 

Mr.  Colman  had  not  intended  to  enter  upon 
this  discussion,  but  he  felt  it  due  to  his  official  re- 
lation lo  the  larmers  of  MaEsachusetis,  to  say 
that  he  had  had  the  pleasurii  of  seeing  the  im- 
proved Durham  stock  of  tho  Messrs.  Lalhiope  of 
South-Hadley,  eud  he  thought  them  eminently 
beautiful,  and  evincing  great  skill  and  care  in 
their  management,  on  the  part  of  those  gentle- 
men. He  Had  seen  many  of  the  imparted  ani' 
mala  throughout  the  country;  and  one  of  ihe  ' 
herds  imported  Ibr  the  Ohio  Company,  which  he 
saw  on  their  way,  was  truly  splendid,  and  in 
beauty  and  perlection  of  form,  far  surpassed  any 
thing  which  he  had%ver  witnessed. 

He  must,  however,  in  justice  ddd,  that  he  yet 
wanted  the  proof  of  the  Durham  short  horna 
being  the  best  stock  for  our  dairies.  Seven  ot  the 
race  which  he  had  owned,  some  full  and  others 
half-blood,  had  been  inferior  as  milkers.  The 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  many  of  the  animals 
which  be  had  seen  was  remarkable;  the  quality, 
in  general,  inferior ;  though  he  had  found  some 
exceptions  to  this  remark;  but  these  ezcepiioni, 
be  believed,  were  accidental. 

The  Cheshire  larmers,  who  were  as  distin- 
goisbed  as  any  in  ihe  country  or'  in  any  country 
lor  the  produce  of  tlieir  cheese  dairies,  preferred 
the  native  stock.  From  a  dairy  of  eighteen  coivs, 
an  average  of  633  pounds  new  milk  cheese  to  a 
cow,  in  a  year,  had  been  obtained.  He  had 
challensfcd  in  writing  and  conversation  the  own- 
ers of  the  short  horns  in  the  country  to  prove  by 
actual  experiment  thcdairy  properties  of  this  stock ; 
and  ha  would  furnish  a  list  of  a  hundred  cows 
of  our  native  stock,  which  bad  made  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  pounds  of  butler  per  weet,  throueh 
the  season.  He  was  far  from  having  atw  preju- 
dices against  the  improved  Durhams.  He  waa 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  them  ;  but  he  wanted 
their  dairy  properties  tested  by  actual  experiment. 
A  very  distinguished  English  farmer,  Mr.  Shirrer. 
who  bad  made  the  tour  of  this  country,  expressed 
his  regret  at  their  introduction,  and  prouounred 
them  in  his  book  the  poorest  dairy  stock  in  Eng- 
land. We  could  not  be  said  (o  have  formed  any 
distinct  race  among  ourselves,  excepting  the  trials 
made  by  Mr.  Jaqufts,  and  a  loog-conlinued  im- 
provemeni  carried  on  in  reference  to  milcb  cows, 
in  another  part  of  the  stale,  upon  which  he  had 
reported.  Much,  undoubtedly,  yei  remains  to  be 
done,  but  notbiog  in  tliis  reapeet  can  be  efleeled 
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but  by  tkill,  extreme  aecorary  of  observatioo,  and 
Ions  peneverance. 

He  thought  the  Durhams  not  well  adapted  to 
the  scanty  pastures  and  negligent  habiia  orratiny 
of  our  farmers.  All  high  bred  animals  require 
particular  care  and  the  most  liberal  teed.  Two 
of  the  finest  oxen  ever  raised  in  the  country  were 
of  this  slock.  One,  it  is  believed,  a  full  blood, 
from  Greenland,  N.  H.,  weighing  over  3400 
pounds  live  weight ;  and  one  a  halublood,  raised 
in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  sent  year  before  last  to 
England,  for  exhibirion.  His  live  weight  was 
said  to  be  STOO'pounds  ;  and  he  was  pronounced 
in  England,  by  the  best  judges  of  slock',  as  unri- 
valled for  weight  and  thrifi,  and  eminently  well- 
Ibrmed. 

The  best  breeds  would  soon  run  out  if  negli- 
gently or  severely  treated.  This  race  were  un- 
doubtedly well  Buiied  to  the  rich  pastures  and 
nbuudant  products  of  the  west,  of  Kentucky  and 
Uhio.  There  they  would  flourish.  What  might 
be  done  lor  our  own  stock  hy  more  liberal 
keeping,  was  yei  to  be  seen.  .  He  had  known  a 
call'  Trom  a  native  cow,  at  four  months  old,  to 
wei^'h  nenrly  400  po'inda ;  and  another,  at  five 
months  old,  to  weiiih  600  pounds.  Il'lhe  improv- 
ed Durhnm  stock  should  prove  the  best  Tor'  us, 
and  he  kept  his  mind  on  thia  subject  open  to  eon- 
viciion,  we  could  at  once  avail  ourselves  of  the 
distinguished  improvements  of  half  a  century's 
skill,  and  toil,  and  expense,  so  liberally  bestowed 
in  Kngland.  At  any  rate,  the  improvemeois 
which  ihey  had  accomplished  in  England,  ao 
obvious  and  impresetve  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
server, read  a  most  important  lesson  lo  us,  and 
showed  what  might  be  done  by  skill  and  care,  by 
judicious  selection,  by  sieady  perseverance  in  a 
regular  system,  and  by  liberal  keeping;  and  pre- 
sented, at  the  same  time,  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  exertion  and  enterprise  in  a  branch  of 
husbandry  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  the  firs! 
imporiaDce. 

THE  HXTB  AOBICITI.TUBAL  HBDTinO. — HOGS, 
HOKSUS,  SHBBPf  AND  CATTLB. 

February  IStk,  1841. 

Mr.  Colman,  [the  agricultural  commissioner,] 
slated — Of  Bivine,  there  were  various  breeds  now 
well  known  among  u»,  and  within  the  last  ferty 
yeaie  the  most  valuable  improvenienis  had  been 
made  in  ihifi  race  ofanimals.  Twenty  years  ago, 
a  difiiinguished  packer  of  beef  and  pork,  in  ihis 
vicinity,  said,  that  the  improvements  which  had 
then  taken  place  in  this  stock  were  worth  hun- 
dreds of  ihoueands  of  dollare  to  Massachuselts. 
These  improvements  have  coosisied  in  introdu- 
eingin  the  place  ofa  long,  gaunt,  hungry  specie?, 
n  compact,  small-boned,  ihrilly,  good  humored 
kind,  who  were  kept  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense ;  and  made  large  returns  Cor  the  amount 
of  Ibod  which  they  consumed. 

These  improvements  had  been  effected  mainly 
by  a  cross  with  the  Chinese  breed  ;  but  (his  was 
not  well  ascertained.  The  tmroduction  of  the 
ByeBeld  breed  was  perfectly  within  his  own  re- 
colleetion.  He  had  a  relative  living  in  Byefield, 
a  parish  of  Newbury,  who  attended,  as  a  butcher, 
the  Newburyporl  marker.  He  found  in  the  mnr- 
kei,  a  woman,  with  two  remarkable  pigs  for  sate, 
wbicb  he  immediately  purchased  and  carried  to 


his  farm.  He  did  not  know  the  history  of  these 
pigs,  but  this  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called 
the  Byefield  breed,  known  as  such  in  this  country 
and  in  England;  and  which  proved  a  most  excel-  > 
lent  cross  with  the  best  of  our  native  swine. — 
They  were  remarkable  for  their  thrift,  their  early 
maturity,  their  good  humor,  and  the  cheapness 
with  which  the^  were  kept.  This  was  the  first 
important  step  \o  the  improvement  oT  the  breed. 
Thia  oocurred  about  the  year  1792. 

The  next  improved  breed  of  swine  introduced 
into  the  country  was  (he  Bedford.  It  is  under- 
stood that  some  of  this  breed,  which  had  acquired 
much  celebrity  in  England,  were  sent  a  present 
to  General  Washington  ;  and  the  person  by  whom 
ihey  were  sent  betrayed  his  trust,  and  sold  thein, 
or  their  progeny,  for  his  own  benefit. 

The  Mackay,  another  improved  breed,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Meckay,  who  commanded  a 
packet  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  or  Boston 
and  London ;  and,  having  a  taste  fbr  agricultural 
urauils,  he  selected  abroad  some  of  theliest  stock 
e  could  find,  and  placed  them  on  his  farm  at 
Weston,  from  which  many  valuaMn  animals  have 
been  obtained,  nntj  arc  scattered  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  state.  They  are  a  breed  remarkable  for 
their  thriliinesB  and  plumpness,  and  for  their  great 
weiuht. 

The  next  vahiable  breed  known  among  us  is 
the  Mocho,  a  while  hog,  of  excellent  thriving 
properties ;  but  where  he  originated  is  not  known. 
Mr.  Colman  bad  found  this  breed  In  the  western 
and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  slaie,  in  the  centre 
of  the  stale  likewise,  and  in  western  New  York; 
but  was  not  able  to  trace  their  genealogy.  The 
cross  with  this  hog  has  produced  an  excellent  stock. 

The  next  valuable  stock  introduced  among  us 
is  the  Berkshire.  The  pure  Berkshire,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  first  introduced  into  the  countiy  by 
Mr.  Hawkes,  an  English  farmer,  who  came  over 
and  settled  near  Albany.  He  brought  many 
valuable  animals  with  him ;  but  for  some  ressons, 
having  given  up  hisesiablishment,  his  stock  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  enterprising  farmer,  Mr, 
Caleb  N.  Bement,  by  nhom  ihey  were  propa- 
gated, and  have  now  been  widely  extended  over 
the  country.  Mr.  Colman  remarked  that  ihe 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  hogs  of 
Albany,  which  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the 
eireels,  eince  the  introduction  of  Ihe  Berkshire, 
was  moBi  remarkable ;  instead  of  a  lean,  hungry, 
prowling,  noioy  race,  objects  of  universal  disgust 
and  dread,  there  were  now  every  where  lo  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  elies  of  that  city,  fine  sleek 
and  plump  pige,  which  appeared  to  be  kept  with 
the  ereatest  care  and  liberality. 

The  Berkshire  breed,  however,  were  thought 
hy  many  persona  to  want  sizo;  and  a  cross  of  the 
Berkshire  with  the  M.ickay  has  produced  the 
finest  and  most  thril'y  race  <if  animah  that  had 
ever  come  under  hie  (Mr.  Caiman's)  ootice.  This 
stock,  of  the  ver^  finest  descripiion,  mijiht  now 
be  seen  in  perfection,  at  (he  place  ofHr.  Phinney, 
Lexington,  and  of  Mr.  Cushing  at  Waiertown. 
Finer  animals  than  were  here  lo  be  found,  in  Mr. 
Colrann's  opinion,  could  not  be  found  any  where. 
The  Mocho  breed  had  likewise  been  crossed  with 
the  Berkshire ;  and  intermediate  crosses  of  the 
Berkshire,  w'lib  the  Mocho  and  Msckay  togeiher 
had  been  equally  fiirtunaie.* 

*  E.  Phioney,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  Ins  just  graduated 
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The  Chinese  breed  had  likewise  been  repeat- 
ediy  introduced  into  the  country  directly  irom 
China.  Hr.  Cashing,  of  Wateriown,  had  now 
eome  animals  of  the  pure  blood.  The  pure-blood 
aloclc  was  not  large  enough  Tor  our  purposes  ;  but 
the  cross  with  tliis  breed  had  always  been  advan- 
tageous ;  and  Mr.  Col  man  believed  (he  Chinese 
breed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  best  improve- 
ments  in  this  country  end  in  Kiigiand. 

Mr.  Colman  considered  the  failing  of  pork  of 
great  imporlance  to  New  England.  We  could 
not  raise  pigs  in  this  vicinity  to  advantage ;  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  same  advantage  as  where  paa- 
loring  is  cheap,  and  the  wash  o7  the  dairy  abund- 
ant; but  they  might  be  raised  with  much  profit 
in  the  interior,  and  faded  here.  Mr.  Colraan  was 
eatisGed,  from  considerable  experience,  that  when 
corn  is  seventy  cents  a  bushel,  and  pork  will  bring 
in  the  market  six  cents  a  pound,  or  six  dollars  per 
hundred,  pork  may  be  fatted  to  a  profit.  Hogs 
are  particularly  valuable  to  the  farmer,  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  manure  which  they  may 
be  made  to  rurnish.  If  well  supplied  whh  the 
raw  material,  a  bog  may  be  expected  to  produce 
ten  loads  of  good  compost  maoure  per  year. 

Mr.  Colman  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  go 
further  in  the  discussion;  his  only  object  being  to 
introduce  the  subject  to  the  meeting ;  and  he 
■bould  therefore  cheerfully  leave  the  Geld  to  others. 
*•«•««•• 

Mr.  Jaquee  now  proceeded  to  epeak  of  ihe 
-points  to  be  regarded  in  the  selection  of  a  horse. 
In  choMing  a  horw  for  a  roadster  or  traveller,  he 
wished  to  have  a  tight  head  neatly  put  on ;  the 
neck  rising  promptly  and  strong  Irom  the  shoul- 
dert  and  withers  ;  the  neck  somewhat  crowning 
or  curving  on  the  top  and  tapering  towards  Ihe 
head,  witTi  a  strong  cresi.  The  shoulders  should 
be  well  laid  in,  spreading  well  back,  nomewhat  like 
a  shoulder  of  mutton.  He  would  have  the  chest 
deep  and  slightly  projftcling;  the  withers  rising 
moderately  high,  and  mclining  well  into  the  back. 

If  the  withers  qre  low  and  flat  ou  the  top,  the 
horse  will  be  inclined  to  plunge  to  ihe  ground ; 
end  when  Ta'igued  will  stumble  or  fall.  But  the 
vithcrs  must  not  rii^e  too  high,  as  he  will  then 
appear  as  though  on  stilts.  Either  exireme  is  an 
impediment  to  free  and  sale  action.  He  should 
have  ribs  rounding  well  out ;  back  short,  Btraight 
and  well  coupled,  thai  is,  the  hips  thrown  forward, 
forming  a  strong  loin,  and  a  long  lever  trom  the 
point  of  the  hip  to  (he  hock  join:  of  the  hind  leg. 
The  horse  should  be  of  good  length  from  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  to  the  extreme  of  the  buttock.  He 
•hould  have  a  strong  and  bushy  dock,  and  be  close 
and  anug  under  the  dock  ;  for  if  be  he  large  and 
loose  there,  he  will  be  apt  to  scour  and  be  Gt  only 
fbradoor.yard  horse.  He  should  be  full  in  the 
.twist,  that  js,  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs  should 
be  well  shut  together.  The  head,  neck,  and  body 
form  a  lever,  resting  on  the  fore  legs  as  a  fulcrum  ; 
the  head  being  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  If  the 
neck  be  very  long  and  the  head  heavy,  or  (he  neck 
quite  short  and  light,  either  extreme  will  impede 
bis  action.  The  whole  of  the  machine  should  be 
well-proportioned.   Much  depends  on  the  shoul- 


from  bis  Porcellian  Semiosty  fiflsen  hogs,  whose  ave- 
nge wRight  was  581  lbs.   One  of  them  weighed  728 
lbs.  As  things  go,  they  wera  every  oae  of  them 
-  eLfiOsd  to  a  doctor's  diploma. 


ders  being  well-placed.  The  lenj^th  and  aize  of 
the  lore-arm,  is  a  very  important  point.  He  must 
have  a  full  muscle  on  the  arm,  and  the  shank- 
hone,  below  the  knee,  should  be  ehort,  broad  and 
flat.  When  the  rider  is  mounted,  h«  should  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  haunches  of  the  horse. 
The  legs  should  be  clean  and  free  from  blemish  } 
and  when  in  motion  move  true,  and  free  from 
cutting  or  "  wabbling."  The  feet  should  be  round 
and  steep;  the  heels  broad  ;  the  coronet  and  pas- 
terns of  medium  length.  Mr.  Ja(tues  wishea  to 
see  distinctly  the  cords  in  the  limbs.  The  knee 
should  be  large  and  well-dropped  down ;  the  arm 
above  Ihe  knee  long,  and  the  muscles  large  and 
full.  The  tops  of  the  shoulders,  where  matched 
to  the  withers,  should  not  be  so  heavily  loaded  with 
rauecle  as  to  impede  their  action.  He  Joes  not 
object  10  have  the  fore-feel  move  closely  to  each, 
oihcr;  hut  not  so  as  to  interlere.  Much  depend* 
on  ihe  form  of  the  hind  leg  and  the  power  of  the 
lever,  as  regards  strength  and  speed.  Thesbanli, 
hock  and  thigh  should  be  broad  and  flat,  resem- 
bling (hat  of  an  ox ;  if  so,  when  in  motion  they  will 
operate  like  a  plank  sprung  edgewise  and  then 
lei  fly.  He  has  no  objection  when  the  horse  is  at 
good  speed,  to  have  the  hind  legs  open  and  spread 
a  liiile,  if  there  is  a  free  action  in  the  hock-joint. 
The  necks  of  many  horses  appear  to  he  wrong 
side  np.  He  would  choose  to  have  him  filleen  and 
a  hall'hands  high,  and  to  weiah  a  thousand  pounds. 

He  went  on  lo  say  ihat  he  considered  nothing- 
more  valuable  than  a  good  cow,  which  would  give 
eighteen  r)uart8  of  milk  per  day,  and  fourteen 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  breed  for  New  England.  He_ 
deemed  it  important  to  import  foreign  slock,  of 
established  blood.  Fine  individual  cows  among 
Uf>,  which  produce  much  milk  and  butier,  are 
often  the  progeny  of  a  me«)n  stock,  and  there 
in  therefore  no  certainty  of  perpetuating  iheir 
sood  qiiulities.  Farmers  pay  liitle  attention  to 
the  cliaraclpr  of  their  bulls,  and  are  always  ready 
to  rHI  their  beet  calves  to  ihe  butcher. 

Mr.  Jaqiies  had  not  had  an  extensive  experi- 
ence with  swine.  He  disapproved  of  the  system 
of  breeding  in  and  in  ;  and  yet  there  were  facts  in, 
relation  lo  this  matter,  which  strongly  eonflicted 
wi'h  the  ffcneral  theories. 

He  spoke,  again,  with  much  emphasis,  of  the 
value  ofslieep;  and  especially  of  the  ndapied- 
nees  of  the  South  Down  to  cmr  wanrs.  His  own 
flock  was  excellent.  Their  avernge  yield  of  wool 
was  four  pounds  lo  a  fleece.  He  hail  one  wether, 
which  standing,  weighed  219  pounds,  and  for  the 
meat  of  which  he  received  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  French  of  Brainiree  inquires  of  Mr.  JNquea 
how  much  milk  his  Cows  would  average  per 
day? 

Mr.  Jaqnea  has  made  no  record  of  this.  His 
object  has  been  to  raise  stork,  and  not  quantity  of 
milk.  Some  of  his  cows  now  give  twelve  quarts 
per  day.  The  greatest  quantity  he  has  ever  ob- 
tained is  twenty-one  quarts  per  day.  He  ran  pro- 
duce a  flush  of  milk  by  com  and  roots;  but  it 
has  been  his  object  to  raise  his  stock  upon  grass 
and  hay,  so  that  when  sold,  they  mi^t  thrive 
upon  other  keeping,  and  not  fall  away.  It  is 
oOen  said  that  the  keep  detennines  the  quantity  of 
milk.   Milkmen  can  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  Cole  remarked,  that  much  had  beeneald 
upon  breeding  ■toek,  but  do  great  prioeiplu  had 
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been  eatabliabed.  Two  principles  have  been  as- 
sumed. The  firsr,  that  like  produces  like.  This 
applies  to  vegeiabies,  also.  This  ia  likely  to  hap- 
pen. But  U  requires  many  generations  to  fix  ibis 
matter,  and  lo  render  it  sure  that  the  ancestor 
■hail  transniit  his  qualities  to  his  offspring. 

II  a  farmer  plants  only  one  kind  ol  corn,  and 
studiously  avoids  any  mixture,  be  may  preserve 
il  pure,  but  if  difierent  kindi  have  been  intermix- 
ed, it  will  take  some  time  lo  recover  the  original, 
or  to  separate  one  kind  from  another.  He  had 
had  a  colored  corn  intermixed  with  his  crop,  and 
it  required  five  years  to  work  out  the  colored. 

He  believed,  that  with  breeding  animals,  the 
imagioatioa  has  considerable  iimuence.  For 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  had  occasionally  black, 
•iieep  in  bis  Hock.  This  he  believed  was  the 
effect  of  imagination  on  the  breeding  animals. 
There  was  an  influence  on  (he  progeny,  IrOm 
both  male  and  female.  It  is  said  a  superior  male 
has  most  influence.  This  was  probably  the  case 
with  lull  bred  animals,  because  thejr  prominent 

rroperties  had  been  fixed  by  a  long  succeseion. 
D  Arabia,  the  oSspring,  it  is  said,  follow  the  fe- 
male side,  because  there  the  maresare  always  ob- 
jects or  the  most  exact  care  and  attention.  As  a 
general  thing,  it  could  not  be  determined  which 
fide  would  most  stronsly  mark  its  progeny.  It 
was differeut with  blood-stock, or  highbred  ani- 
mals. 

Another  principle,  having  a  material  Influence, 
had  not  been  named.  Which  animal  would  de* 
lermine  the  sex  of  the  progeny  1  He  believed  it 
woukl  be  found  that  the  moet'vigorous  would  set- 
tle Ibis  matter.  In  an  experiment  made  to  test 
this  point,  an  individual  bad  been  able,  by  using 
a  young  and  comparatively  feeble  ram  with  a 
floek  of  vigorous  ewes,  to  produce  172  femalea  to 
100  males ;  and  tbis  individual  had  said,  if  others 
■ronid  rurnish  the  flocks,  he  would  produce,  at 
l^eamre,  male  or  female.  With  one  flock,  by 
usinff  very  young  rams,  he  produced  76  femnles 
to  30  males.  By  using  a  strong  and  vicvrous 
ram,  he  produced  55  males  to  30  females.  He  di- 
vided his'flock,  according  to  eircn^iih  of  lemalea ; 
they  were  between  four  and  five  years  old,  and  he 
produced  26  females  to  16  males.  In  another 
case,  he  too4(  ewes  under  fiiur  years  old.  and  put 
vigorous  rams  with  them,  and  produced  26  males 
to  14  females.  These  were  well  autheniieaieil 
experiments  which  had  been  made  in  France. 
From  6ve  young  mares,  the  same  individual  ob- 
tained five  females ;  and  in  another  case,  from 
15  mares  he  obiainnd  13  females.  It  ivns  lo  liim 
(Mr.  Cole)  iherelbre  evident,  that  the  sex  Ibilow- 
cd  the  most  vigorous  parent. 

Another  prinr-iple  seemed  to  him  well  established 
—that  the  female  offspring  resembled  the  sire, 
the  male  offspring  the  mother.  He  hnd  tried  to 
raise  good  cows  from  hettera  fiom  good  cows,  but 
he  alwaya  Ailed,  and  was  at  a  loss  Ibr  the  reason, 
unless  it  were  to  be  found  in  this  principle.  Hie 
observations  in  respect  lo  the  human  race  seemed 
to  confirm  ibis  position.  Daughters  in  general  re- 
semble their  fathers;  sons  resemble  (heir  mo- 
thers. Il  was  often  said  that  there  had  been  no 
distinguished  man  in  society  who  had  not  had  a 
distinguished  mother;  end  the  character  of  the 
son  had  been'  determined  by  her  education,  her 
moral  infiaencs  or  character.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  ihia  physical  law,  to  which  he  had  referred, 


had  always  much  to  do  in  the  case,  as  he  believed 
facts,  if  carefully  observed,  would  fully  prove. 

In  making  a  cross,  he  thought  the  male  should 
he  smaller  than  the  female.  If  the  croes  is  made 
with  large  males,  the  offspring  might  suffer  Ibr 
want  of  Buflicieni  sustenance ;  the  animal  will  he 
restricted  in  his  growth.  (^Iltogs  reduced  the 
size  of  the  animals,  which  he  bnd  by  selecting 
small  males  to  cro»  with  large  cows,  la  this 
way,  the  Durham  ox  was  produced,  fat  which 
£2,000  sterling  had  been  refused. 

Mr.  Weld  orSturbridge  said  that  a  person,  in 
order  to  determine  what  stock  he  should  prefer, 
should  look  lo  the  character  of  his  farm.  In  ma< 
ny  cases,  the  pastures  are  poor,  and  we  have 
noihiug  but  meadow  hay  for  our  stock.  Our 
pastures  and  ineadow  hay  might  suffice  to  keep 
sheep ;  and  he  had  found  sheep  more  pro.fitabIe 
than  other  stock.  The  grade  sheep,  3-4{hs  or 
7-8ihs  blood,  had  been  most  profitable.  He  kept 
50  or  60.  He  wintered  them  on  lowland  hay, 
and  he  obtained  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  wool.  He  usually  got  a  Iamb  from  each  ewe, 
and  seldom  lost  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  bea- 
son.  His  lambs  came  about  the  middle  of  April. 
If  a  man  keeps  sheep  for  market,  he  would  ad- 
vise that  the  native  sheep  should  be  kept ;  if  fur 
the  wool,  he  would  recommedd  ihe3-4tbs  Me* 
rino. 

The  stock  already  in  the  country  was,  in  his 
opinion,  adapted  to  our  soil.  We  should  take 
more  pains  in  improving  it.  In  genera),  farmers 
raise  the  calvea  which  first  come;  and  in  this 
very  way,  sometimes  make  a  mistake.  The  best 
calves  will  stiow  the  moat  activity.  There  is  as 
much  difference  in  animals  as  in  men.  In  gene- 
ral, the  poorest  cows  will  colve  first.  He  raises 
his  calves  on  new  milk.  They  should  be  well 
treated  the  firat  year ;  the  second  year,  they  may 
have  poorer  fodder.  We  may  raise  as  good 
8lo<:k  here  as  may  be  found  in  any  country. 

Gen.  Low  took  occasion  to  add  lo  his  former 
remarks,  that  sheep  were  useful  in  destroying  the 
white-weed  in  pastures;  the  ox-eyed  daisy.  He 
had  known  a  field  in  which,  in  three  or  four  years, 
they  had  completely  eradicated  this  troublesome 
weed.  •<••#•• 

Col.  Jaques  remarked  that  he  knew  no  way  of 
determining  what  the  sex  of  the  future  progeny 
should  be.   He  himself  and  en  able  physician 

had  boen  making;  experiments  and  observations 
ill  this  matter  fur  thirty  years,  but  withoul  decid- 
ing anything;.  Mules  are  likely  to  mark  their 
offspring  more  stron^'Iy  \han  females,  because 
ihey  ere  bred  with  more  care,  and  there  is  more 
pure  blood  commonly  in  the  male. 


ICE  HOClTTAIir  or  llAHPSHIRB  GOUHTT, 

vrRGtetiA. 

For  tfa«  Puaen*  BegMer. 

The  existence  of  a  mountain  possessed  of  a 
temperature  independent  of  all  external  causes, 
and  which  was  so  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seanonB,  or  the  diurnal  variations  of  tem- 
perature, as  in  midsummer,  where  exposed  to  the 
lull  glare  of  the  noontide  sun,  to  preserve  a  uniform 
temperature  of  SS  degrees,  was  too  singular  and 
striking  a  phenomenon  not  to  have  eariy  atirootsd 
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obMrvaUoD.  The  lee  MoaniBin  baa  hence  re- 
ceived frequent  notice,  but  ofwo  indefiDite  and  fre- 
queoily  exaggerated  a  character,  ae  to  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  general  belief  In  its  exiBlence,  or  to  secure 
for  it  that  intereei  which  this  rare  curioGily  so  rich- 
ly merits.  The  Ice  Mountain  is  one  of  the  eub- 
oriliniite  ridges  of  the  Cncapon  Muunliiins,  and  is 
ft  continuation  ol'  ihe  North  River  Mouiilaiits. 
This  mountHin  chieQy  consists  of  a  sandstone 
which  teems  with  lerebratulas,  produclaa,  spiri- 
fen,  and  other  marine  shells,  ihe  exuvial  relics  of 
the  inhabitants  ol'ihal  primeval  ocean,  which  once 
rolled  over  the  suninaitB  of  the  then  unborn  Alle- 
ghany. At  ihe  commencemeni  ofihis  mouniain, 
many  miles  south  ol'  ihe  Ice  Mountain,  ihe  roclta 
are  nearly  horizontal ;  but  as  the  mountain  pro- 
ceeds north,  they  rapidly  increase  their  inclination, 
until  they  becflme  perpfndicular.  The  mountain 
now  rises  (o  Ihe  height  of  700  or  800  leet,  forming 
a  mural  precipice,  whose  cragged  summilf,  split 
and  rent,  shoot  suddenly  up  into  sharp  turreied 
spires,  or  jagged  pinnacles,  reseotbliDn^  the  batlle- 
ments  of  a  Gothic  caslie  or  ihe  uiinareia  ol  a 
mosque.  At  other  times,  losing  this  wildness,  ii 
is  as  remarkable  fur  its  singular  symmetry,  as  be- 
fore for  its  fantastic  irregularity.  Siitl  retaining 
its  precipitousness,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  leet,  its  uniform  summit,  and  rude  massive 
symmetry,  its  steep  rocky  sides  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion, save  where  some  stinted  pine  has  "  cast  an- 
chor in  the  rilled  rock,*'  all  combine  to  give  it  the 
cbaracier  ol  a  huge  Cyclopean  wall.  This  sin- 
gular structure  has  been  thus  minutely  described, 
both  from  the  unique  and  singular  scenery, 

•*  So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem, 
"^he  vision  of  a  fairy  dream," 

to  which  it  gives  riee,  and  from  the  connexion  if 
is  conceived  to  have  with  ihe  phenomenon  ol  the 
Ice  Mountain.  At  the  Ice  Mountain,  the  deep- 
ness and  walled  structure  is  retained,  and  the 
mountain  forms  an  abutment  or  support  lo  an 
enormous  glacis  or  bank  of  rocks,  which  is  thrown 
up  against  it  on  Its  western  side.  This  natural 
glacis  reaches  nearly  Irom  the  base  to  the  summit 
ofthe  mountain, and  exteniis  laternllyseveral  hun- 
dred fcot  Irom  its  bfwe,.  Th>s  large  accumulation 
of  rocks  consists  ol  Iragmenis  of  sandstone,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  lew  inches  to  many  feet  in  di- 
ameler,  loosely  heaped  together,  and  from  their 
irregular  angular  shape,  generally  separated  by 
large  interstices.  This  glacis  Ibrms  the  Ice  Moun- 
tain— the  ice  being  Ibrmed  and  preserved  in  ila 
inierstiiial  cavities.  The  Ice  Mouniain  was  vi- 
sited.by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1888,  a  season 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  western  Virginia  lor 
its  long,  distressingly  hot  drought,  so  btatly  blight- 
ing to  the  crops.  The  heat  of  this  season,  though 
unparallelt'd  in  that  region  lor  duration  and  in- 
tensity, but  slightly  aHected  Ihe  temperature  of  ihe 
Ice  Mountain,  as  ice  was  Ibund  in  great  obun- 
rlonre  by  removing  Ihe  rocks  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  A  thermometer  on  being  introduced 
into  one  of  the  cavities  between  the  rocks,  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  being  in  contact 
with  the  rock,  rapidly  sunk  to  below  40°,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  still  further  depressed, 
had  it  been  permiiied  (o  remain.  The  general 
low  temperature  of  Ihe  rocks  was  evinced  by  the 
moisture  which  either  studded  (heir  surface,  or 
ffickled  from  ibeir  sides;  the  resuU  of  ihe  conden- 


sation ofthe  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
Ihe  low  temperature  of  the  rocks,  although  at  the 
time  the  dew  point  must  have  been  extremely  low. 
During  the  previous  winter  the  locks  had  been 
removed  to  ihe  depih  ol'  ihree  or  lour  lee  I,  and 
the  cavity  thus  formed  filled  with  snow,  and 
loosely  covered  with  planks,  but  bo  elighily  that 
the  snow  could  be  seen  ihrough  ihe  crevices  of  the 
covering;  but  though  so  imperlecily  protected 
from  atm<»pheric  agencies,  the  snow  exhibited 
not  the  slighieai  traces  of  the  heat  of  the  past 
Bunimer,  and  was  siill  as  dry,  friable,  and  crystal- 
line, as  if  newly  fiilten.  The  dairy  mentioned  by 
Kercheval,  has  three  of  ils  sides  surrounded  by 
the  heap  of  rocks,  and  hence  partakes  of  the  low 
temperature  of  the  mass.  The  sides  of  the  dairy 
were  not  however,  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  encrust- 
ed with  ire,  nor  were  icicles  pendent  Irom  its  roof, 
but  iis  temperature  was  still  su^cienily  low  to  sub- 
serve all  the  purposes  of  a  dairy  and  refrigerator. 
The  temperauira  ol'  the  spring  which  issues  fhtm 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  singular  to  say,  seems 
una0ected  by  the  low  temperature  of  ihe  over- 
lying mass,  and  though  reputed  to  be  nearly  as 
low  as  the  Ireezing  point,  is  in  reality  but  one  de- 
gree lower  than  the  spiings  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  no  luwer  than  some  others  in  ihe  same  coun- 
ty, which  vary  from  61  to  The  scene  as 
viewed  Irom  the  base  of  (he  mountain^was  as  in- 
teresting as  paradoxical;  on  the  one  hand  was 
the  Cacapon  Kiver  converted  into  a  stagnant  pool, 
its  indurated  bottom  exposed  at  short  intervals — 
the  drooping  foliage  of  ihe  forest — the  blighted 
grain,  tinged  not  with  autumn's  golden  yellow, 
but  a  sickly  hue,  denotins  that  it  had  prematurely 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  !eaf— all  too  plainly 
indicating  ihe  Ions-continued  action  of  summer's 
heat.  On  the  olher  hand  was  a  m-iss  of  rocks 
helow  the  freezing  point,  enclosing  in  its  cavities 
enow  and  ice,  while  the  spectator  himself  enjoyed 
an  atmosphere  whose  bland,  spring-like  soilness 
formed  an  aureeabteconlrasi  to  the  distressingly 
hot  one*  (96**)  for  which  it  had  a  few  minutea 
bflbre  been  exchanged. 

Having  thus  given  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Ice  Mountain,  it  may  ni<  be  uninteresting  lo  in- 
quire into  Ihe  causes  which  jfive  it  n  temperature 
so  singularly  independent  of  all  those  Influences 
which  usually  determine  the  temperature  of  ter- 
restrial bodies — a  temperature  upon  which  the 
summer's  heat,  neither  in  ordinary  nor  unusually 
lone  and  intensely  hot  seasons,  exerts  the  slightest 
infiuence.  The  solution  I  conceive  is  to  tte  found 
In  the  large  and  unusual  colleetion  of  rocka,  which 
from  their  porous,  homogeneous  lexture,  are  ex- 
tremely pooroonductors  of  heat.  By  reference  to 
the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  oo 
one  side  is  (he  mountain,  conBisting  of  a  massive 
wall  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  heaped 
up  against  this  as  an  abutment,  a  pile  of  rocks 
containing  many  thouaand  cubic  feet.  The  cav- 
ernous nature  of  this  henp,  would  admit  the  free 
percolation  of  rain,  which,  during  the  winter, 
would  form  ice  in  the  interior  ofthe  mass,  and  re- 
duce ils  temperature  to  the  freezing  point.  The 
ice  thus  siiuaied  would  be  entirely  proiecied  from 
all  external  heat  by  Ihe  surrounding  rodcs,  as  lee 


*  A  few  momenfs  previous  to  starting  for  tbe  moan- 
tain,  at  2}  P.M.,  the  tbermometer  stood  at  96"  in  tbs 
shade. 
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lainfriflerator  la  iwlated  and  proteeted  rront  the 
■unoandinft  temperature  by  the  bnd  eonduciing 
tides  of  the  rerrigerator.  The  Ire  Mountnin  only 
Tfquires  Ibr  the  explsnalion  of  its  phenomenon, 
the  nppltcatton  of  the  f&milinr  principle  upon 
which  is  coitalrucied  the  cominon  relricerator, 
which,  by  the  had  conducting  nature  of  its  sideb, 
temporarily  effects  what  the  Ice  Mountain  p^r- 
manenlly  does  ;  a  l<>niperalure  independent  ol'all 
eiiemal  cRuees.  The  ice  Mountain  is  in  fact  a 
btuie  sandatone  refrigerator,  whose  increased  and 
nnuiUHl  effects  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  re- 
rriseratoTt  are  due  to  the  increased  and  unusual 
rollection  of  poor  conducting  materials,  which 
fbrm  its  sides. 

Similar,  ihou^h  inr«rior,  accumulations  to  that  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  from  geological  causes  un- 
necessary here  to  explain,  frequently  occur  in 
Hampshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Obser- 
vation in  every  instance  showed  them  to  have  a 
temperature  far  below  that  of  the  surroundinfF  at- 
mospbere.  That  this  low  temperature  is  perma- 
nent, is  proved  by  the  universal  castoro  of  persons 
nuiding  in  the  vicinity  of  these  accumulations,  so 
eonstrueliniF  their  dairies  that  three  of  their  sides 
are  enclosed  by  the  rocks  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  one  already  mentioned  at  the  Ice  Mountain. 
Even  a  thin  layer  of  pdbr  conducting  maieri^ls 
afford*  a  much  greater  protection  then  would  be 
aniteipated  by  those  whose  attention  had  noi'been 
called  to  the  subject.  The  means  reeorted  to  b^ 
ihe  shepherds  of  Mount  Etna,  (or  supplying  their 
flocks  with  water,  exhibits  the  protecting  influence 
of  a  sliffbi  covering  of  bad  conducting  materials. 
The  shephefds,  during  the  winter,  cover  the  snow 
with  a  layer  of  volc&nic  sand  and  ashes  a  few 
inches  in  ihicknese,  which  perfectly  protects  it  from 
the  son,  and  preserves  it  throughout  the  i-ummer, 
thus  affording  them  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  Ibeir  flocks  where  it  could  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source. 

A  still  more  interesting  and  striking  proof  of 
the  perfect  Isolaiioo  from  ezieraal  reuses,  by  a 
poor  eondaedng  covering,  is  attested  by  the  fact, 
that  a  large  glacier  of  ice  and  snow  was  over- 
flowed by  a  stream  ofhot  lava  from  Mount  £tna, 
without  being  destroyed.*  The  ire  thus  covered 
by  the  lava  was  protected  by  it  from  the  sum- 
mer's heat,  and  rontinues  thus  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  lower  portion  of  the  lava  current 
immediately  upon  its  contact  with  the  ice,  was  re- 
duced to  ihe  temperature  ol  the  glacier,  and  that 
this  reduced  stratum,  from  its  imperfect  power  of 
coodociing  heat,  protected  the  ice  Ram  Ihe  hot 
lava  above.t  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  it,  or  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  the 
lad  is  attested  by  loo  high  authorities  to  be 
doubted.  Public  attention  was  frui  called  to  tlits 
inietestiog  lacl  in  ISSS,  when  the  discovery  was 
made  by  Signor  Gemmellaro,  in  searching  after 
ice.  It  has  been  subsequently  examined  by  Lyell 
and  other  distinguished  geologisTs,  who  confirm 
the  report  of  Signor  Gemmellaro.  Excavations 
made  far  removing  the  ice,  have  exposed  the  lava 
Ibr  several  yards,  overiying  the  glacier,  and  so  su- 
per-impoeedt  that  the  relative  position  the  lava 
and  glaeier  can  only  be  areoonted  for  by  supposing 


that  the  latter  was  overflowed  by  the  former,  in  a 
molten  state.  Monte  Tesiaeeo  may  be  instanced 
as  presenting  a  phenomenon  more  strictly  parallel 
with  that  ol  the  Ice  Mountain,  and  as  affording 
a  happy  illustration  of  ihe  principle  so  frequently 
alluded  to.  Monte  Tesiaeeo  ia  situated  in  one  of 
the  suburban  rtoni  ofKome.  It  is  merely  a  large 
mound,  composed  of  fi^gmenls  of  earthenware 
vases  and  urns,  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  an  extensive  ancient  pottery.  This  accumu- 
lation of  bad  conducting  materials  preserves. a 
uni'orm  temperature,  many  degrees  below  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  on  this  ac- 
count anificiRl  cavities  formed  by  digging  in  the 
sides  of  tile  hilt  are  used  as  wine  vaults.*  In 
July,  1773,  Prof.  Pictet  found  by  observation  the 
temperature  of  one  of  the  caves  to  be  44*,  while 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  78°.  If 
this  comparaiively  small  accumulation  produces 
thio  effect  in  Rome,  where  the  mean  temperature 
is  60°,  it  can  readily  be  conceived  that  the  still 
greater  accumulation  at  the  Ice  Mountain,  would 
produce  a  similar  but  increased  effect  in  a  climate 
where  mean  temperature  is  but  61  or  62°.t 

In  endeavoring  to  elucidate  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Ice  Mountain,  the  effect  resulting  from  the 
bad  conducting  power  of  the  rocks  has  alone  been 
considered.  Their  nature  as  absorbents  of  heat 
should  also  be  estimated,  as  from  their  dull  white 
color  most  of  the  heat  would  be  reflecied.  leaving 
but  a  email  portion  to  be  absorbed  by  the  rocks. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  air,  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  ice,  would  be,  from 
its  low  temperature,  specifically  heavier  than  the 
external  atmosphere,  except  in  midwinter,  and 
could  only  be  replaced  by  atmosphere  heavier  than 
iiself,  which  would  necessarily  be  colder.  It  hence 
follows  ihat  the  ice  could  only  be  affected  by  the 
hoi  fiir  of  summer,  so  far  as  its  heat  is  conducted 
by  the  surrounding  rocks,  which,  as  wifl  appear 
from  the  foregoing  explanaiions,  must  be  very  in- 
considerable. These  remarks  and  the  examples 
adduced,  will,  it  is  presumed,  suSiciently  illustrate 
the  proposed  explanation  of  the  low  temperature 
of  the  Ice  Mountain.  Should  this  explanation 
prove  unsatisfactory,  it  may  at  leas*  serve  to  in- 
vile  attention  to  the  subject,  and  elicit  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory solution  from  abler  sources. 

C.  B.  Uatdbh. 

&»mifi«ld,  March  Isf,  1841. 


MODBS  OP  HEASURING  QBAIR. 

*Vo  aw  EdiUr  of  ths  Puinen'  BegtMer. 

EdiOo  Island,  S.  C,  March  Ut,  1841. 
In  Ihe  Southern  Agriculturist  of  May,  1334, 1 
published  a  "  rule  for  ascertaining  the  cjuaniiiy  of 
shelled  corn  in  a  house  of  any  given- dimensions." 
I  perceive,  in  your  last  number,  lhal  Ihis  rule  has  ' 
been  referred  to,  by  a  writer  in  the  Kentucky  Farm- 
er, Mr.  John  Lewis.  He  admits  that  it  is  simple, 
and  of  easy  application,  but  suggests  that  it  can- 
not he  accurate  in  canes  where  a  given  measure 
of  corn  in  the  ears,  turns  out,  when  shelled,  less 
or  more  than  half  of  Ihat  measure.  The  gentle- 
man is  ri^ht ;  the  rule  is  derived  from  arithme- 
tical principles,  and,  so  far,  is  correct,  but  it  ope- 


*  Lyell's  Gst^ogy,  Volame  Zad,  psge  124. 
t  Lara,  from  its  open  vesicular  texture,  is  an  ex- 
iremsly  bad  cMidaetor  of  heat. 


'  Jameson's  Philosophical  Joamal. 
t  Deduced  from  obssrvslions  on  llie  temperatnre  of 
the  q>ringa. 
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ralei  upoo  the  presumptioD,  thai  a  buahel  of  corn 
ID  the  eara,  will  turn  out  half  a  bushel  of  shelled 
coro.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  can,  how- 
ever, be  modified,  and  the  (rue  quantiiy  aecer- 
lamnd.  The  (bllowing  is  the  process:  Measure 
oB^  accurat^y,  (en  or  more  level  bushele  of  ear 
corn,  (ihe  greater  the  quantity  the  Bmaller  will  be 
the  error) ;  shell  the  samR,  and  by  CQrrect  mea- 
■uremeol,  determine  what  proporlion  it  bears  lo 
the  corn  in  the  ears.  Suppose,  lor  instance,  lhat 
it  is  asceriained  ihat  the  lot  ol'  corn  turns  out  22 
quart!  orelielled,  lo  the  bushel  of  ear  corn..  Fmd 
toe  cubic  coDienK  in  feet,  by  multiplying  the 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  (he  bulk  to  be  mea- 
•ured,  together;  muldply  ihe  produc(  by  8,  and 
cut  off  (he  right  hand  figure,  (not  the  iioo  rij^ht 
hand  figures,  as  s(ated  by  Mr.  L.)  At  this  period 
of  the  opera(ion,  we  have  ascertained  the  num- 
ber of  bushes  ofeor -corn,  and  ihe  rule  would  apply 
with  perfect  accuracy,  in  the  mensurement  ol 
•wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  grain  in  bullc;  (he  figures  on 
the  lelt  baud  are  ihe  number  ol'  bushels,  that  on 
the  right  hand,  the  decimal  ol'a  bushel.  To  reduce 
this  quantiiy  to  shelled  corn,  we  now  make  use  ol' 
ihe  propQrtion  established  above.  Multiply  the 
pgures  on  the  left  hand,  (rejecting  the  decimal 
as  unimportant,)  by  2%  and  divide  by  32,  (he 
number  ol' quarts  in  a  bushel;  the  quotient  will 
pe  the  number  of  bushels  in  the  bulk.  In  a  bulk 
ff  ear  corn  which  measures  12  feel  in  length,  11 
IP  breadth,  and  G  in  depth,  there  will  be  found,  by 
(he  above  calculation,  633  but^hele  and  6  tKnths 
pf  ear  coroi  or  435  bushels  and  6  quarts  of  shelled 
(om. 

Example. 
13 
11 

132 
6 

792  cubic  feet. 
8 

63S.6 


921  13926 

43ft  bushels,  6  quarts. 
Id  this  section  of  the  country,  the  bushel  of 
ear  corn  will  yield  about  hall'  a  bushel  of  shelled 
com;  accordingly,  adopt  die  rule  given  in  the 
Southern  Agnculturist    It  is  the  same  in  princi- 

Rle  as  that  given  above,  hut  is  more  expediiiius 
I  practice,  owing  to  our  being  able  to  arrive  at 
the  result  by  simply  multiplying  the  cubic  con- 
teats,  when  found,  byihe  decimal  4.  Thus, 
792  cubic  ftoi, 
4 


out  of  certain  refose  and  waste  animal  substances. 
He  has  established  a  manufactory  near  Vieona : 
no  part  of  (lie  process  is  explained  ;  but  it  is 
elated  that  the  substance  is  at  one  stage  in  a  state 
of  fluidity,  and  may  ihen  be  east  intoooota,  shoes^ 
&c.— £rt«(o/  Mirror. 


316.8 

Thrae  hundred  and  sixteen  bushele  and  eight 
teniha.  Wh.  M.  Murray. 


LIQUID  LRATHKR. 

Dr.  Beniland,  of  I^rria,  in  Germany,  is  said 
to  heve  diaeoveml  a  method  of  making  leather 


A  NSW  AKD  St'CCBSSPUL  HODIt  Or  GO ARDIHQ 
PDACH  TREES  FROM  THE  WORM.  , 

To  (he  Editor  oTtliePanuera'  Regiater. 

FirtcaatU,  Va.,  Feb.  27(6,  1841. 

Although  my  name  is  not  on  the  list  of  your 
subscribers,  I  have  had  the  sntislactlon  of  reading 
some  of  the  valuable  articles  which  -appear  in 
your  Journal.  Though  unacquainted -with  you 
personally,  as  I  leel  some  interest  in  your  periodi- 
cal, 1  will  take  the  liberty  of  iiuroducing  myself, 
by  giving  a  brief  Bke(ch  of  an  experiment  1  have 
made,  with  success,  on  the  peach  tree ;  and  if  you- 
deem  it  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  the  notice  of 
your  readers,  you  caa  give  publieiiy  lo  it.. 

As  I  consider  the  peach  the  mosi  deiicioue  fniU 
of  our  latitude,  I  have  long  since  thought  it  a  de- 
sideraium  lhat  it  should  mt  made  independeat  of 
the  destructive  worm  which  kills  the  tree.  I 
thought  it  practicable ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  lhat 
there  was  in  reach  an  aoiuJole  for  the  enemy  to 
that  luxurious  growth.  Having  observed,  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  that  the  cedar  berry  was  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  1  (ransplaiited  cedar  scions 
and  peach  scions  togeiber  six  years  since,  in  the 
followinft  manner :  1  set  one  of  each  in  a  hole, 
wiih  the  roots  entangled  and  set  close  together, 
believing  that  ihe  siron^  odor  peculiar  to  Ihe 
cedar  would  prove  offensive  and  sickening  lo  the 
worm,  and  (hereby  prevent  its  approach  to  the 
peach  (rce.  Every  circumstance  seemed  to  con- 
spire in  favor  of  the  experiment ;  (here  was  no 
danger  of  the  peach  tree  being  choked  by  the 
cedar,  because  the  former  is  a  rapid,  whilst  Ihe 
latter  is  of  very  slow  growth.  The  peach  scions 
bore  the  second  year,  and  have  put  forth  their 
leaves  as  black  as  a  cloud  every  season,  and  bore 
most  luxuriantly  every  season,  until  the  last,  which 
was  the  sixth  year.  I  have  set  out  a  number  since, 
in  the  same  way,  which  are  all  flourishing.  I 
think  a  soil  should  be  eelecled  much  mixed  with 
sand,  in  order  l&  prove  successful. 

Wh.  N.  ANDEBeoH. 


DRAINIRG. 

From  ibe  Fknnera'  U«MD«t. 

Sir A  friend  has  put  into  my  hands  a  pam- 

Shlet  on  draining,  and  deep  ploughing,  b^ 
miih,  of  Deanston,  the  inventor  ol  the  subsoil 
plough.  It  is  an  interesting  work,  on  subjects 
that  have,  hitherto,  shared  but  little  of  our  regard, 
but  which  are  of  the  highest  importance ;,  for,  if 
we  wish  lo  better  our  condition,  we  must  adopt 
that  mode  of  management  by  which  England  has 
been  enabled  to  support  a  population  the  increase 
of  which  has  been  in  the  proporlion  of  one  third, 
in  a  very  short  space  ol  lime,  and  without  which 
this  never  could  have  beea  accomplished. 

The  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
first,  draining;  second,  subsoil  ploughing ;  which, 
although  closely  coonected,  la  beneficial  results, 
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11*  not,  ofneceMity,  depeodent  on  each  oiher,  aa  ' 
either  Uie  one  oi;  the  olber  may  be  adopted  «epe- 
ralely,  with  decided  advanlaRe.  But  il  mual  be 
coDlMsedf  there  are,  to  appearance,  serious  dif- 
ficulties lo  the  introdueiioD  of  either  at  present,  to 
the  extent  there  proposed,  if  it  be  only  on  ihe 
•eon  orexpense,  tor  few  penone  would  be  in- 
doeed  to  incur  an  outlay  of  forty-five  dollars  per 
acre  for  draining,  and  six  dollars  an  aere  tor  one 
nbaoU  plooghing  in  eontemplatioa  of  future  re- 
muneration J  such  management  must,  for  a  eea- 
•on  at  least,  be  conSoed  to  men  of  capital  and  am- 
ple resources. 

Smith's  system  of  draining  ia  novel ;  and  it  is 
introduced  to  notice  by  disparaging  that  ot  'mk- 
ingion,  which  hat,  for.  many  years  past  been 
coosideted  aa  the  moat  perfect  that  could  be  de- 
viaed;  and  the  author  ol'ibe  new  system  admiiR 
that  many  ioielligenl  men  siill  advocate  and  prac- 
Uee  that  mode,  which  is,  to  carry  the  drains 
across  the  declivity,  cutting  oil  ihe  springs  before 
ib^  rise  to  the  aurfdce,  by  whicb,  when  they 
are  judiciously  laid  out,  one  deep  cut  haa  been 
known  to  supersede  the  ueoeasity  of  dozens  when 
conducted  according  to  the  old  mode— in  fact,  one 
drain  has  been  known  to  draw  off  the  water  from 
many  acres  of  wet  land,  a  mile  or  more  distant. 
But  by  the  new  mode  adopted  by  Air.  Smith, 
every  field  upoa  the  farm,  whether  wht  or  dry,  or 
whatever  be  its  subsoil,  be  it  never  so  porous,  is 
drained  at  regular  intervale,  from  a  distance  of 
ten  feet  only  between  the  cuts,  up  to  forty ;  by 
two  (eet  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  depth,  all  car- 
ried down  thedecHvUtf,  instead  of  across  it ;  which, 
10  any  one  eecuatoraed  to  the  practice  of  draining, 
will  appear  novel  indeed  !  He  says, "  ii  has  been 
pretty j^enerally  believed  and  argued,  that  drains 
Mid  o^  in  this  manner,  on  a  steep,  will  not  be  bo 
effectual  in  catching  water  ;  but  this  notion  can 
be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Drains  drawn  aerasB 
af(e^,  euCtbe  strata,  or  layers  of subsoil,  irans- 
veraely ;  and  aa  'he  stratification  generally  lies  in 
■beets,  at  an  angle  lo  the  surface,  the  water,  pa^s- 
il^(in or betweentbe strata, immediately  below  the 
boltotn  of  one  drain,  nearly  comes  to  the  surface 
before  reaching  the  next  lower  drain  ;*  but  as  wa- 
ter seek*  the  lowest  level,  in  all  directions,  if  the 
strata  be  cut  longitudinally,  by  a  drain  directed 
doKm  the  sleep,  the  bottom  of  which  cuts  each 
stratum  to  the  same  distance  trora  the  surface,  the 
water  will  flow  itnio  the  drain  at  the  intersecting 
pmnt  of  each  sheet,  or  layer,  on  a  level  wiih  the 
bottom  of  Ihedraio  leaving  a  uniform  depth  of  dry 
•oil." 

Mow,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  ie  to  prevent 
the  water  which  rises  to  Ihe  surface  by  these  "elratn 
which  Ke  in  sheets,  at  an  angle  to  the  surface,"  af 
the  lop  of  a  declivity  between  these  drains,  from 
Sowing  down  to  the  bottom,  if  there  be  not  e  cross 
dr^o  lo  receive  and  conduct  it  away  ?  To  be 
•ore,  it  might  be  argued,  thai  ir  drains  are  but  ten 
feet  apart,  the  distance  for  the  water  lo  flow  to 
find  ihem  will  be  but  five  feet,  at  any  given  point ; 
but  aa  water  always  eeeks  the  lowest  levels  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  declivhy,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  make  its  way  thither  directly 
down  the  hill,  without  tumiog  either  to  the  right 
or  left ;  and  this  haa  oflen  been  witueesed  where 


*  But  this  win  not  happen  if  the  dtaios  are  conduct- 
ed, u  be  yepoeed,  at  nie  distance  of  ten  feet  only 
•put. 


drains  have  been  injudicioualy  placed  ;  indeed,  it 
ts  novel  to  propose  to  drain  a  spouly  hill,  by  carry- 
ing drains  down  the  declivity,  inateatl  ot  across 
il.  And  as  to  the  lear  of  "  the  water  passing  in 
or  between  the  strata,  immediately  below  the 
bottom  of  one  drain,  nearly  coming  to  the«urleee 
twfbre  reaching  the  next  lower  drain,"  any  regu- 
lar drainer  knows,  upon  inspection  and  examina- 
tion, the  proper  distance  at  which  to  lay  off  bis- 
draina  across  llie  bill,  to  prevent  all  thai. 

Il  is  novel  to  find  it  proposed  lo  drain  every  acre 
of  the  (arm,  wiihoul  regard  to  soil,  eitustion,  or 
state  of  inoNlure  ;  and  many  will  coneider  il  a  waste 
of  labor,  and  expense,  and  by  nq  means  necee^a- 
ry.  Ii  is  indeed  strange  lo  -find  any  one  advocat- 
ing the  drainage  of  "  beds  of  open  sand  and  gra- 
vel," but  so  says  the  hook.  "  In  the  natural  cir- 
cumaiances  of  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
ihe  drainage  is  extremely  various,  from  that  ol' 
the  light,  dry  loam,  incumbent  on  deep  beds  ol 
open  sand  or  gravel,  lo  that  of  ihe  thin,  merile 
criiat  of  soil  reating  on  maasive  t>eda  of  impervious 
till :  in  the  former,  there  is  no  water  springing  to 
thatsotl  lirom  below,  and  whatever  falls  upon  the 
surface  in  the  shape  of  rain,  is  instantly  absorbed, 
and  passes  through  Ihe  sand,  or  gravel,  to  som* 
outlet  at  a  lower  level;"  (then  why,  in  the  name- 
of  common  sense,  drain'?) ;  "in  the  latter  case,^ 
on  the  contrary,  water,  whether  spruiging  from, 
below  or  falling  upon  the  surface  as  rain,  must, 
either  run  slowly  off  over  the  surface,  however., 
great  Ihe  distance,  dt  in  Ihe  event  of  a  horizontal, 
surface,  must  remain  stagnant  until  evaporated! 
by  the  sun,  or  absorded  by  the  atmosphere" 
( ihen,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  drain)  ;  "on 
such  a  subsoil,  a  sufRcient  depth  ofnctive  soil  cai^ 
neverbe  long  maintained,  for  grain;  il'trenched  and 
enriched  by  hme  and  dung,  it  will  bear  but  scanty 
Crops.  Some  soils,  again,  are  incunibeot  on  sub- 
soils parlta%  pervious  to  water— such,  by  judicious 
management,  produce  someiimee  good  crops,  in 
favorable  seasons,  but  when  much  rain  prevails, 
they  are  neither  large  or  of  good  quality  ;  there  are 
unht  for  wheal,  as  the  alternate  froeta  and  thaws 
of  winter,  acting  upon  the  water  in  the  soil,  are 
sure  to  throw  out  the  plants.  Bui  on  those  soils 
incumbent  on  open  rock,  especially  on  whin,  or 
green  stone,  which  is  very  open,  from  its  many 
figpuree,  the  land  is  uniformly  fertile"  (then  why 
drain  1)  *'  But,"  be  nbservep,  "the  drains  should 
be  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  regular  dis- 
tances, and  Fhould  be  carried  throughout  the 
whole  Reld,  without  reference  to  the  wet  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  portions  of  the  field ;  as  uniform  and 
complete  dryness  is  the  object ;"  directing  that  ibe 
drains,  in  a  stiff,  strong  till,  be  run  Within  tea  or 
fifteen  ffeet  of  each  other;  ifin  a  lighter  atid  more 
porous  subsoil,  from  eighteen  to  iwenly-four  feel 
will  be  near  enough,  but  in  very  open  soils,  forty 
feet  may  be  sufficient.  He  says  ;  '*  a  very  impor- 
.tant  advantage  of  having  the  drain  doton  the  sleep, 
is  the  prevention  of  mud  or  sand,  the  current 
having  force,  from  Ihe  declivity,  lo  carry  them 
along  to  the  main  drain;"  but,  he  afterwards 
adds ;  "  indeed,  the  water  passing  into  the  drains 
by  filtration,  being  perfectly  pure,  has  no  sediment 
to  depoeite,  for  even  during  the  heaviest  rains,  the 
water  passing  from  a  propeily  made  drain,  has 
merely  a  milky  tinge."  Now  how  is  this  to  be 
understood?  Ifihe  water  is  perfectly  pure,  it 
nrill  have  no  tin^e  at  all,  and  whether  at  any 
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Mn^  nulifcy  or  inky,  must  depend  on  the  strata 
tbroagh  which  it  bai  passed ;  but  whatever  the 
colour,  if  it  baa  aoy  tinge,  there  must  he  sedi- 
irient.  In  forming  under-drains,  it  has  ever  been 
ihe  cuelom  lo  lead  (hem  by  as  easy  a  descent  as 
would  be  prudent,  to  prevent  the  podsibility  of 
washing,  leat  they  might  thiie  become  choked, 
and  blow  up ;  and  even  Mr.  Smith  himself  eeema 
to  admit  the  danger  of  this,  for  he  says,  "  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  fill  the  drains,  which,  are  ear- 
ned down  th*  s/qM,  with  stones  of  a  small  size,  or 
with  dandtra  or  grmtl,  to  prevent  the  current 
water  from  cutting  or  running  the  bottoms  of  the 
drains,"  and  by  which  they  would,  of  course, 
become  choked,  and  blow  up. 

Any  how,  the  subject  ie  one  of  great  import- 
ance, aod  ought  io  be  examined  inio,  with  the 
view  to  establish  some  system  for  adoption  when- 
ever necessary ;  for  there  is  no  improvement  so 
great,  proGtable,  or  lasting,  as  draining,  when 
properly  executed.  M.  G. 

Wiimnt^an,  DelawarB. 

Mr.  Smith  has,  within  fifieen  years,  formed 
OD  his  land  under  drains  to  the  extent  of  otu  htm- 
drad  mila  in  length  1 


PBBPARBD  RIGHT  lOIL  MAVUKE. 

Pram  tb«  Pannera'  Ma<uine. 

MM.  Payrn  and  Buren,  chemists,  in  France, 
have  produced  a  powder,  the  mixture  of  which 
with  night  soil,  almost  immediately  frees  it  from 
offensive  smell.  It  is  then  prepared,  and  when 
ready  tor  use,  resembles  fine  black  mould,  so  dry 
and  powdery  as  to  be  passed  through  the  drill, 
and  deposited  with  the  seed.  The  efficiency  of 
this  manure  has  been  most  Eaiisfaclorily  proved  in 
France.  A  quaniiiy  suflituent  Ibr  manuring  two 
acres  can  be  packed  in  a  sugar  hogshead,  at  an 
expense  of  from  thirty  shillings  to  twenty-six 
shiliings  an  acre. 


TRB  CDKRSirCT — AB  COVBIICTDD  WfTH  THB 

ihtbrbsts  or  AonictrLTtTBK. 

Prom  the  American  Farmer  (Bdiloriel). 
■  Text. — ''  Does  the  plan  and  purpose  ot  your 
work,  preclude  essays  on  political  economyl  (I 
am  fully  aware  that  party  po'iiics  are  properly  ex- 
cluded.) If  not,  I  would  somrest  that  some  well 
selected  articles  on  currency,  he  inserted.  At  this 
particular  time,  it  is  essential  to  the  inieres'ls  of 
agriculture,  that  the  (rue  and  unchangeable  prin- 
ciples of  currency,  be  understood  by  the  farmprs. 
so  that  an  end  may  be  put  lo  that  false  system,  by 
which  so  many  enls  are  engendered  to  afflict  the 
country." 

Comment.— Imhe  above  sugses'ion  of  a  cor- 
respondent, whose  valued  communications,  tike 
angels'  visits,  are  too  "  few  and  far  between,"  we 
heartily  agree.  "  At  this  partii^ular  time,  it  is 
essential  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  that  the 
true  and  unchangeable  principles  of  the  currency 
be  understood  by  the  farmera.  But  let  us  first 
answer  the  inquiry,  whether  the  plan  of  this  work 
precludes  essays  on  ihatsubjeri.  When  an  editor 
is  but  iha  "  hirellDg*'  ofthe  publisher  of  a  periodi- 


cal, for  a  given  stipenJ,  be  is  boond,  as  long  as  so 
engaged,  to  cnoform  to  the  views  of  bis  employer ; 
and  be,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  roust  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  lo  consult  his  own  intertBi. 
Unfortunately  Ibr  the  independence  of  the  press, 
and  the  good  of  Focieiy,  such  are  the  force  and 
prevalence  of  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  and  the 
intolerance  of  party  spirit,  which  soon  spring  up 
and  gain  ascendency  in  all  republics,  that  he,  who, 
regardless  of  both,  would  boldly  maintain  tlw 
cause  of  truth,  and  of  the  public  weal,  too  soon 
finds  himself  in  the  unenviable  predicament  of  the 
old  man,  his  son  and  bis  sss.  His  journal  is  de- 
serted by  all  parties,  and  himself  left,  with  his 
family,  to  starve,  unless  like  a  bear,  he  can  live  by 
sucking  kis  paws  !  Thai  system  of  government 
is  lo  be  esteemed  the  roost  perfect,  which  insures 
the  greatest  conformity  of  individual  interests  with 
Iheinterestsof  the  public.  A  system  under  which 
he  who  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  or  to  avoid  the  tor- 
ments of  love,  throws  bimself  into  a  guifi  shall 
be  considered  a  fool— while,  Ibr  the  same  action, 
to  save  his  country,  he  would  be  regarded  aa  a 
hero.  Alas !  how  many  publishers  of  papers 
might,  in  this  our  republic,  saorifice  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  before  one  ol  them 
would  gain  for  himself  the  name  of  Curtius  ! 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  the  con- 
viction, ihat  no  class  of  American  citizens  can  be 
more  deeply  interested  than  the  farmers  and  plan- 
ters, in  understanding  the  true  principles  ^  the 
turrency,  and  in  having  these  principles  embodied 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  If  there  be  any 
one  sound  conservative  maxim,  more  than  another, 
that  we  would  indehbly  impress  on  the  minds  of 
:  our  countrymen,  it  is  that  they  should  look  more 
to  its  legislation,  and  less  to  its  executive  action, 
for  the  (levelopements  of  our  internal  resources  of 
wealth  and  happiness  ;  and  the  security  of  private 
rights  and  the  maintenance  of  public  liberty ;  and 
what  subject  of  legislation  is  more  important  than 
that  of  the  currency— the  circulating  medium 
which  shall  serve  as  a  standard  or  measure  of 
value  for  all  the  products  of  agricultare  and  all 
other  branches  of  industry  1  But,  to  the  discus- 
sion in  this  journal  of  a  question  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  business  and  prosperity  of  every 
community,  there  are  various  obstacles,  and  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  (let  the  truth  be  fold 
them  frankly,  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  labors 
to  their  welldre,  conamore,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,)  farmers  are,  in  general,  too  little 
addicted  to  thinking  for  themselves — too  impa- 
tient of  the  intellectual  exercise  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  this  qaesiion — not  at  once  see- 
ing its  palpable  connexion  with  their  every  day 
concerns,  they  look  on  it  as  an  abstruse  problem, 
lo  be  stuilied  in  the  closet  of  the  politician,  and 
solved  only  by  elaborate  writers  on  political  econo- 
my and  ih6  wealth  of  nations — and  secondly,  the 
question  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  the  struggles 
of  contending /Kir(i>8,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  a  paper  which  honestly  aims  at  the  pub- 
lic ureal,  without  being  at  once  set  down  as  the 
partizan  or  slave  of  one  or  another  df  the  parties 
contending  for  aopremacy  in  the  sovemmenL— 
How,  except  in  this  way,  and  under  this  appre- 
hension, can  we  account  lor  the  silence  of  all  our 
agricultural  journals  on  a  subject  which,  if  pro- 
perly inucbed,  would  reach  at  once,  by  the 
"pocket  nerve,"  the  •enaorium  of  all  their  nad> 
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en?    Who  that  admires,  as  alt  must  do,  the  ' 
ibilitied  orinaDyortbe  eondueton  of  oar  Far-  , 
mers*  RrfCixers,  will  ascribe  their  silence  on  this  . 
ill-abaorhin(c  topic  of  ihe  currency^  to  any  waot 
oT  appreciaiioD  of  its  imponaDce,  or  of  capacity 
10  inveati^te  ii?   Those  amons  agriculturists  ' 
who  cBDDot  be  charjred  wiih  neglect  of  all  intel- 
lectual exercise,  yet  have  their  feelings  loo  much 
enf^oBsed,  ami  their  readinj;  loo  much  coniined  to 
party  recriroi nations,  or  to  mere  practical  details 
or  experimental  agriculttiftt  in  the  •triclest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Commerce  could  not  Rouriah  without  ngricul- 
ture  and  manufactures,  and  their  produciions  as 
its  basis  and  material;  on  the  other  hand  what 
but  commerce  can  K've  aciiviiy  and*  value  to  the 
eolioiw  and  products  of  the  mH  and  the  loom  ? 
A^in— did  any  nation  ever  exist  where  cr^it 
was  so  necessary  and  important,  to  purchase  labor, 
to  foster  genina,  end  to  develops  dormant  but 
fruitful  resources,  as  in  this  vneily  exiensive  and 
Unexplored  country,  whope  mountain  sides  and 
valleya  need  but  the  ploui^h  and  the  pick  to  yield 
onboiided  wealth  and  the  means  of  suitainiog  a 
population  without  limits— yet  if  an  agricultural 
paper  should  eulofiiae  commerce,  and  Invoke  Ihe 
legislature  to  give  it  encourairemeni,  as  the  hand- 
maid of  agriculture,  and  the  great  promoter  of 
eiTilizatton  and  the  arts*,  if  it  should  advocate  a 
system  of  finaneial  legislation  under  which  credit 
snail  supply  to  genius  and  industry  the  place  ol 
capital — straightway  it  shall  he  dennunced,  and 
1^  many  thrown  up,  as  being  inimical  to  a  party, 
whose  views  have  been  interpreted  and  condensed 
in  the  memorable  exelRmatlon — "  nerish  rom- 
merce,  perish  credit."  Hence  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
cussing, impartially,  a  question  which,  next  aOer 
a  few  cardinal  principles  of  liberty, — such  as  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  suffrage,  the  independ- 
ence ol^  the  legislature  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  and  the  trial  by  jury, — is  of 
the  highest  practical  importance  to  every  citizen 
of  the  refwUie,  and  we  repeat,  to  none  more,  if 
■smaeh,  as  to  the  ftrmeraiid  planter.  •  *  • 

We  entirely  concur  with  our  brother  agricultu- 
ral editor  in  the  general  position  assumed  by  him 
above.  The  agricultural  interest,  more  than  any 
other,  ia  deeply  eonceraed  in  securing  and  preserv- 
ing a  wound  currency  ;  and  though  the  direction  (or 
misdirection)  of  banking  rmd  the  currency,  has 
been  heretofore  led  to  the  management  exclu- 
sively of  merchants,  and  bank  debtors,  and  exer- 
cised for  their  exclusive  profitj  it  rightly-  belongs 
to  the  agricultural  class— not  only  because  of  their 
legal  right,  as  forming  the  great  end  general  in- 
terest of  the  country,  but  because  of  their  much 
deeper  slake  in  the  game.  A  change  of  only  5 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  which  is 
bat  an  ordinary  and  every-day  degree  of  fluctua- 
tbo,  is  enough  to  alter  the  value  of  the  lands  and 
&nnu)g  stoek,  and  other  property  of  -formers,  to 
the  anMMint  of  perhaps  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
And  when  mon^  valuee  are  altered  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  to  the  extent  that  was 
produced  in  1816,  the  loiiesj  or  the  deslmclion  of 


value  in  the  properly  of  the  agricultural  inlerest, 
amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Truly 
there  is  no  question  of  more  vital  importance  to 
■  he  agricultural  interest  than  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  currency;  and  we  greatly  desire,  and  will 
lend  our  humble  efforts,  in  this  journal  and  else- 
where, to  extend  information  on  ihis  subject,  and 
to  urge  the  agricultural  class  to  assume  their  right, 
and  to  act  and  to  gotwrn  in  tbia  matter. 

But  it  is  very  strange,  thai,  agreeing  so  perfectly 
in  the  premises,  our  brother  editor  end  we  should 
differ  eo  widely  in  our  conclusions.  For,  from  hia 
remarks  following  the  above,  (and  which  we  do 
not  copy,)  it  ia  evident  that  he  considerethe  policy 
thai  would  most  rt»traia  hank  paper  issues  as  the 
most  hurtful  to  a  sound  condition  of  the  eurreney ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  we  would  advocate  still 
more  restraint,  (though  not  by  the  usual  and 
absurd  and  ridiculous  mode  of  legislative  prohibi- 
tions and  penalties ;)  and  deem  irredeemable  paper 
money  and  irresponsible  banking  operations  and 

•  bank  credit,  existing  and  sustained  merely  by  go- 
vernment, ae  eonsliiuring  the  greatest  curse  of  our 
country.  By  the  fraudulent  and  irresponsible 
banking  system  of  this  country,  a  state  of  general 
bankruptcy  was  produced  between  1813  to  1819; 
and  a  like  condition  of  ihinga  is  now  threatening, 
unless  prevented  by  resiraining  or  stopping  the 

\  opera'-ione  of  all  really  bankrupt  institutions.  We 
^  are  far  from  belonging  to  the  "  perish  credit,  perish 
,  commerce'*  school,  stigmatized  above.  We 
1  value,  and  desire  for  the  conntry,  as  much  as  any 
can  do,  a  sound  credit  system  founded  on  canfi- 
j.  dence properly  plactd.   And  we  would  leave  banks 
as  well  as  individuals  to  acquire  and  retain  or  to 
lose  their  credit,  and  the  confidence  of  the  publie, 
'  by  their  acts,  and  their  reputation  Ibr  weallh, 
I  honesty,  and  fidelity  to  their  engagementa.  We 
'  would  not  oppose,  but  would  advoeate  fits  tradt 

■  in  banking  and  in  money,  as  in  every  thing  else  \ 
r  and  would  not  object  to  any  amount  of  banking, 

>  if  done  upon  the  proper  capital  end  credit  of  the 

-  bankers..   But  while  being  thus  willing  to  accord 

■  to  the  business  every  facility  and  degree  of  free- 
)  dora  that  any  other  trade  or  a>ode  of  investii^ 
r  capital  poseeaaes,  we  would  oot  grant  a  titile  more 

■  than  other  pursuits  enjoy  by  law ;  but  would  leave 

>  banks  and  banking  to  stand  or  to  (all,  by  their  own 
'  acts,  and  their  own  success  and  credit,  or  the  re- 

■  verse,  and  to  be  as  strictly  responsible  aa  any  in- 

-  dividual  traders;  and  by  no  means  would  we  coo- 
I  sent  to  build  up  their  credit  and  their  profits,  by  ^v- 
I  ingthem  the  use  of  themoney,or  •UBtaioiog  (hem 
.  by  the  rredit,  of  either  state  or  federal  government, 

•  and  siill  leas  of  using  government  Interpoeition  in 
I  their  favor  whenever  requisite  to  save  ihem  fiom 
f  the  proper  conaequences  of  bmkrvpiey. 
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But,  whether  these  or  the  opposire  and  prevail- 
ing opinione  are  correct,  we  and  our  felloiv  editor, 
though  standing  exacliy  opposed  in  conclusions, 
agree  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  brought  before 
our  readers  and  the  agricultural  community.  We 
shall  therefore  fbtlotv  bia  example  in  thia  respect. 
And,  ID  the  first  place,  as  lliere  is  a  most  deplora- 
ble  want  of  information,  and  of  facta,  in  regard  to 
the  frauds  and  evils  of  banking— owing  to  the 
influence  and  power  which  the  banks  and  the 
commercial  clnsa  posseae,  and  exercise  to  niuz* 
zle  ihe  newspaper  press — we  shall  endeavor 
to  throw  some  liiile  light  upon  this  deeply 
darkened  and  disguised  subject.   The  weekly 
summaries  of  news,  which  have -been  presenled  in 
our  weekly  issues,  have  been  principally  made  up 
'of  bank  items;  not  from  previous  ioiention,  but  be- 
oause}  in  the  two  monthssince  the  publieailon  was 
commenced,  there  have  been  as  nuiny  and  import- 
ant bank  events— reeumpiion  and  re-euepension  of 
paymenle,   acknowledged  and  unacknowledged 
'bankruptcies,  wholesale  frauds  of  ofHcere,  &c. — as 
ought  to  be  looked  for  in  twenty  years.    We  shall 
'continue  thia  record,  and  print  together  the  weekly 
^anmmartea  of  banking  news  at  the  close  of  each 
'monthly  number,  and  also  present  some  more  ex- 
tended views  and  arguments,  for  the  purpose  of 
'giving  light  where  ii  is  t>o  much  want1ng.  -KD.  R. 


means  of  calciferoua  subelances,  as  rubbish,  chalk, 
ashes,  marl,  &c,  provided  the  other  condiiiotM  bs 
fulfilled. 


'INFLUENCK  OF  KATITE  HAGHE8IA  OH  TEGE- 
T  ATI  OH. 

From  the  lournivl  de  Pbarmaeie, 
The  presence  of  magnesia  was  reirardeil  ae  a 
' cause  oi  barrenness  in  lands,  unlit  ihc  investiga- 
tions of  BergDpan  proved  magnesia  lo  ibrm  one  of 
the  principal  conslituenia  of  feriilc  soils.  This 
'inquiry  has  been  taken  up  by  Prof.  Giobert,  who 
'concludes  from  various  experiments:  lai,  ihat 
native  carbonated  magnesia  is  no!  injurious  lo  the 
various  functions  of  vegetables  ;  2nd,  that  on  ac- 
count of  (he  solubility  of  magnesia  in  an  excess 
ol  carbonic  acid,  this  earth  can  exerijise  an  action 
analogous  to  that  of  lime;  that  a  magnesian  soil 
may  become  fertile  when  the  neeesiatV  manure  is 
employed.  From  these  facts  naturally  proceeds 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  magnesia  was  dissolved 
in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  had 
entered,  like  the  lime,  into  the  composition  of  the 
sap,  it  ought  to  be  li^und  in  the  planis  with  the 
potash,  lime,  oxide  of  Iron,  &c.  M.  Abbene  has 
ascertained  this  by  the  analysis  of  ihe  ashes  of 
plania  which  had  grown  in  magnesiferous  mix- 
tures. He  has  also  confirmed  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  Giobert  as  regards  the  influence  of  mag- 
nesia on  vegetation  being  analogous  to  that  of 
lime ;  and  he  likewise  concludes  that  when  lime 
and  magnesia  exist  in  arable  lands,  the  former  is 
absorbed  in  preference  by  the  plants,  on  account 
of  its  greater  affinity  Ibr  carbonic  acid.  The 
tnrreonese  of  magnesian  lands  is  not  referable  to 
magDeaia,  but  to  the  cohesive  aiale  of  their  parts, 
lo  the  want  of  manure,  of  clay,  or  of  other  com- 

Sosts  to  the  large  quantity  oi  oxide  of  iron,  &c. 
larren  magnesian  soils  may  be  fertilized  by 


THOROUGH  DRAINIHG. 

From  Uie  Ayr  AdvtillMr. 

I  would  particularly  impress  upon  you  the  im- 
portance of  furrow  or  thorough  draining  as  a 
means  of  improvement.      lie  wonder- woilcing 
effeciB  have  only  to  t>e  seen  to  be  appreciaied,' 
and  not  ihe  least  aslounding  fact  connected  with 
iia  history  is  this,  that  while  a  difference  of  opi> 
nion  exists  with  respect  to  most  other  agricultural 
matters,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  perem  remain- 
ing unconverted  with  respect  to  tborough  draining, 
where  the  practice  haa  been  at  all  known  in  hia 
district   To  show  you  the  extent  to  which  tho- 
rough-draining is  carried  on  in  Scotland,  I  ehatl 
mention  one  instance — in  the  county  of  East 
ixithian,  a  very  smalt  coimty,  atwve  3,000  milA 
of  tile  drains  were  made  in  the  year  18S9,  besides 
stone  drains.  But  noihing  would  surprise  you  wo 
much  as  to  see  ihe  land  which  it  is  there  consider- 
ed necessary  to  drain,  land  which  wouhl  here  be 
considered  perfectly  dry.   I  had  a  letter,  a  few 
days  since  Irom  a  iViend  of  mine,  an  extensive 
farmer  in  East  Lothian,  who  thui  writes  upon 
this  subject :— "  Every  day's  additional  expe- 
rience convinces  me  more  and  more  of  the  im- 
mense extent  of  land,  at  present  considered  dry, 
which  actually  requires  to  be  furrow  drained,  and 
which  would,  in  a  very  short  lime  indeed,  pmply 
remunerate  the  occupier,  were  the  operation  care* 
liilly  and  correctly  performed,  notwiihstandir^thti 
heavy  outlay,  which  makes  it  almost  a  landlordV 
question.  We  have  at  present  thirteen  men  cutting 
drains  in  one  field,  end  the  quantity  of  water  in 
every  drain  is  almost  incredible ;  aiu  this  on  land 
(hat  was  thoog^t  dry  ground,  and  a  parioftlw 
small  quantity  of  ground  deemed  tumtp  land  in 
Fenlon  twenty  years  ago."   I  should  trespasa  loo 
long  on  your  lime  were  I  to  enomerate  all  the 
advantages  of  thorough  draining,  even  supposing 
I  could  enumerate  ihem  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
so  obvious,  and  of  so  much  importance  ihat  I  can- 
not avoid  mentioning  them: — 1st,  You  maydo 
away  wilh  narrow  ridges  on  drained  land,  by 
which  a  great  point  is  gained — the  making  what 
are  at  present  deep  furrows,  and  .producing  no- 
thing  as  produetivaasthe  rest  of  the  field.  ^,Ijeia 
manure  will  suffice.   Lord  Gosfbrd,  from  the  opi- 
nions I  have  heard  'him  express,  will  telt  you  how 
great  an  enemy  lo  manure  water  is,  which  .ex- 
plains the  reason  of  this  effect  of  draining.  3d. 
Less  seed  and  tabor  will  be  required.   4th.  Your 
crop  will  ripen  evenly.   6th.  You  may  clean  your 
land  of  weeds  at  almost  any  season,  and  while  yon 
have  more  time  (o  remove  them  you  are  likewise 
cutting  off  one  great  cause  of  their  growth.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  particularly  press  upon  yoti 
this  consideration,  that  if  it  is  worthy  a  fariDerVi 
while  to  pay  men  for  making  drains  in  a  country . 
where  daily  laborers  are  earning  lOs.  per  week, 
how  much  more  inexcusable  in  you  is  it,  having 
your  own  hands  to  work  with,  andf  protably, 
much  spare  time,  to  allow  your  land  to  suffer  froim 
that  fatal  diiease  which,  may  be  well  compared  io 
dropsy  in  the  human  paiient.-r-Jfr.  JFY^(c*« 
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MKMARKB  OIFSOHB  POBTIOIV  OF  THK  "  PBIZB  | 
■UAT^'  or  DB.  WX.  I»  HOBTOB. 

An  memy  on  roenurep,  and  other  means  of  en- 
riching lands,  by  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Horlon  or  Harford 
county,  Md.,  was  pubHahed  in  a  late  Dnrober  ol 
ibe*  American  Farmer'  in  the  impoelog  altitude 
of  having  received  the  prize  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  paper  for  the  best  essay,  to  be  pre- 
pared and  offered  on  thai  subjeci,  and  vi(h  that 
Tiew.  The  high  ground  ihiu  eaaumed  lj>r  this 
coromuDication,  and  which  vill  probably  cause  it 
to  be  republished  and  praised  in  many  other 
papers,  makes  it  proper  for  us  to  lake  some 
notice  of  it—inatead  of  paaaing  it  annoticed,  as 
would  otberwlae  have  been  done,  if  jud^ng  it 
upon  Its  merits,  instead  of  its  pretensions. 

This  essay  is  any  thing  but  a  practical  guide  to 
agriculture.  The  opinions  advanced  and  direc- 
trnw  given  do  not  appear  to  be  (he  remit  of  experi- 
ence and  practical  knowledge.  Whether  prac- 
tical or  theoretical,  there  is  but  little  in  the  es- 
say that  is  either  new  or  original,  and  that  little 
iswortbleas.  Some  of  the  things  which  we  admit 
to  be  both  new  and  original,  are  the  following  opi- 
nioin  on  lumipe  and  white  clover : 

"  As  to  turnips,  (hey  are  a  very  wonhlen  vegeta- 
ble, and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  culiivatim.  Six 
or  eight  bushels  are  as  many  aa  any  farmer  need 
care  about  raising." 

<*  While  clover  bears  the  same  rank,  in  tho  esti- 
mation of  the  writer,  among  grasses,  that  the  (ur- 
nipftdo  among  roots — «  a  very  worthless  kind  of 
thing" — I  would  never  wish  to  see  a  spear  of  it 
on  a  farm  of  mine.  It  is  a  cursed  vine  that  runs 
from  Dan"  to  fieerriieba — It  ta  a  pest  and  intru- 
der. We  intend  to  serve  it  aa  others  have  served 
the  Canadian  thistle— salt  iu" 

We  deem  no  particular  comment  necessary  on 
this  rare  and  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation. 

or  lime,  as  manure,  the  author  speaks  in  very 
high  commendation,  but  with  even  less  informa- 
tion than  on  moat  other  branches  of  hia  euhject. 
However,  be  rejects  the  different  received  opi- 
nions of  the  mode  of  operation,  and  presents  a 
Iheoiy  of  his  own,  which,  as  we  camiot  pretend 
lo  do  justice  to  by  abstract  or  abridgment,  will  be 
copied  at  length  in  his  own  words. 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  we  ahould  offer  our 
view*  as  to  the  modut  (^erandi  of  lime  ;  this  part 
of  the  subject  we  approach  with  some  diffidence, 
Uid  without  any  pretension  to  freedom  from  ertor; 
but  as  we  have  embarked  on  the  troublesome 
ocean  of  philosophical  speculation,  we  may,  as 
wdt  as  our  cfjPkpeerc,  hazard  aconjecture,  leaving 
It  to  oitf  readers  to  judge  o(  ita  accuracy. 

Lime  cannot  long  remain  In  the  soil  as  a  cats, 
caldom,  or  quick-lime ;  but  by  its  attraction  of 
earboaic  acid  Mm  the  atmospnere,  it  beotimes  a 
cariwoMe.  In  this  primary  action  of  absorbing 
carbonic  acid,  a  ponton  is  at  the  sama  time  taken 


up  by  the  plant.  But  why,  it  maybe  asked,  is 
lime  so  durable  in  its  eHecis  upon  the  soil  1  That 
lime  has  the  effect  oC  loosening  a  heavy,  clayey 
soil,  is  a  point  conceded  by  all  who  have  used  it 
on  such  soils.  I  do  not  believe,  with  Professor 
Ducaiel  and  some  other  chemists,  that  the  oxalic, 
or  any  other  Jree  acid  exists  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  any  soil ;  time  then  Is  not  necessary  to 
neutralize  an  add  in  the  soil.  Calcium,  or  quick 
lime,  is  more  readily  diesolved  than  the  carbonate) 
and  as  almost  all  plants,  and  particularly  wheat 
:  and  oats,  contain  a  portion  ol' lime,  they  roa^ 
receive  it  as  a  part  of  their  necessary  food  in  this 
way.  Carbonate  of  time,  or  lime-stone,  requires 
a  much  larger  quaoiiiy  of  water  to  dissolve  it ; 
nevertheless  it  is  while  in  the  soil  always  under- 
going a  sbw  decomposition,  and  is  thus  taken  up 
by  the  plant. 

*<  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  used  lime  on 
such  soils,  (hat  it  renders  clayey  ones  lighter,  and 
sandy  soils  more  compact.  The  experiments  of 
the  writer-have  been  on  a  soil  of  ihe  first  descrip- 
tion—argillaceous—and before  he  used  lime  he 
had  great  trouble  in  pulverizing  it.  Land  that 
was  limed  five  or  six  years  ago  is  at  this  time' 
quite  sufficiently  pulverulent  and  friable. 

"  How  does  lime  produce  this  effect  ?  Is  it 
merely  such  a  mechanical  division  as  is  effected! 
on  clay  with  sand,  or  is  it  something  different  T 

"  Certain  bodies,  although  they  may  not  enter 
into  chemical  union,  attract  each  other— repulsion 
is  a  property  of  other  bodies.  Let  us  take  quieb* 
silver  for  instance.  The  ultimate  panicles  of  this 
metal  have  an  attraction  Ibr  each  other,  as  may 
bo  observed  when  violence  is  used  to  separate 
them,  they  form  into  innumerable  sphericlcs,  or 
globules.  Wiih  some  substances  it  will  enter 
into  chemical  union — with  others  it  will  form  no' 
such  compound.  We  never  see,  nor  bearof^  a 
car6onaf«  of  quicksilver.  It  will  mix  with  some 
metals  as  an  amalgam.  Tin,  lead,  silver,  gold,' 
are  of  this  class;  but  it  will  not  mix  with  iron. 
There  is  such  a  powerful  repulsion  axietil^  be- 
tween turpentine  and  this  metal,  that  the  more 
you  attempt  to  unite  them,  the  more  the  metal  flies' 
mto  a  million  parts  and  utterly  refuses  an  admix- 
ture until  it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or 
oxide.  Honey  of  the  same  connstence  will  not* 
have  any  such  eflisct. 

"  Lime  has  a  metallic  base — calcium— ^and 
Orfila  says  that  clay  or  argil  has  also — aluminum 
—others  deny  this  to  c\ay ;  but  it  does  not  destroy 
our  hypothesis,  which  ia  this^-thet  lime  and 
clay  are  two  distinctheterogeneous  bodies;  and 
that  BO  far  from  having  a  chemical  affinity,  or 
attraction  for  each  other,  iheyere  decidedly  re- 
pellent, and  that  in  attempting  to  mix  them  they 
not  only  refuse  to  come  in  contact,  but  fly  asunder 
like  the  balls  of  an  electrometer — or  the  dust  fnm 
sealing  wax  excited  by  eteclriciiy. 

"If  it  be  said  that  the  division  is  mechanical, 
and  such  as  would  be  effected  by  sand,  we  deny 
the  aseeriion,  andean  prove  to  the  contrary  in  two 
ways.  1st.  We  say  that  the  same  quantity  of 
sand  will  not  have  Die  same  effect  on  clay.  2d. 
That  a  solution  of  time  will  cause  clay  to  become 
friable.  Then  beside  the  natural  food  which  lirae 
aSbrds  to  plants  it  loosens  ihe  stiff  clayey  soils, 
and  renders  them  permeable  to  tbeir  rants  in 
search  of  their  neeesary  aliment. 
"  If  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted  by  many,  that  lim» 
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renders  «andy  BoiU  more  cohesive,  it  follows  as  a 
corollary  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  lime 
and  clay,  that  the  other  two  are  more  liomoseiie- 
ouB  in  their  nature;  and  thai  a  kind  of  adhesive 
attraction  exists  between  them,  thus  rendering 
«uch  soils  more  reientive  of  moisture. 

*' These  are  merely  speculative  opinions  of  the 
irriter,  which  may  not  be  new  toothers  ;  ihcy  are 
•0  however  to  him^  Hm  aiiaehes  no  great  import- 
ance 10  them  ;  yet  thinks  them  quite  as  reasona- 
ble as  some  otbeni  that  have  been  propagated  on 
higher  authority." 

It  is  indeed  an  unqaestionable  and  a  very  va- 
luable eflect  of  lime,  and  other  calcareous  ma- 
nures, to  render  stiff  soils  lishter,  and  light  soils 
atifler.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  sole  or 
main  operation  of  lime,  or  mode  by  which  it  adds 
to  the  productive  power  of  soils,  it  is  surpassed 
by  several  others,  only  one  of  which  the  author  re- 
fers to,  (ihe  neutralizing  of  acid  principles,)  and 
that  but  to  deny  it,  upon  his  mere  ipse  dixit 
If  lime  did  nothing  more  than  to  alter  the  tpxture 
of  soils,  (however  benefiidal  that  may  be  in  ad- 
dition to  other  more  important  benefits,)  we 
would  readily  admit  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
applying.  We  do  not  pretend  to  unravel  the 
author's  explanation  of  the  modut  operandi,  ft 
is  however  not  a  little  strange,  and  amueins,  that 
one,  making  such  pretensions  to  science,  and  using 
scientific  terms  so  freely  throughout  the  essay, 
should  make  so  gross  a  blunder,  as  is  done  in  the 
above  extract,  as  speaking  of  "calx,  catchim, 
or  quicklime,"  as  synonymous  terms,  descriptive 
of  the  same  chemical  substance.  Cahc  was  for- 
merly used,  before  the  getieral  adoption  of  the 
-modern  chemical  nomenclature,  to  express  the 
very  opposite  otquick-lime — that  is,  the  carboi%ate 
of  lime,  or  lime,  mUd,  and  not  guide.  Kinvan  so 
tipes  Ihe  term  "  calx"  throuffhoul  his  "  Essay  on 
Manures,"  a  work  which  Dr.  Horton  either  has 
reed,  or  ought  to  have  read  before  undertaking 
to  enlighten  the  world  on  this  subject.  "  Calcivm^' 
which  he  twice  uses  as  but  another  name  for 
quick'lime,  and  expretsing  precisely  the  same 
sense,  is  neither  qmck-limt  not  carbonate  oflimt— 
but  the  melallie  base  which  modem  ehemleal  disco- 
very has  shown  to  be  one  ofthe  elements  of  lime. 
It  fa  no  more  June  than  hydrogen  is  water,  or 
than  soda  is  common  salt.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
subsequent  and  totally  distinct  paragraph,  the 
author  speaks  of  calcium  in  its  proper  sense. 
That  ean  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
this  paragraph  to  have  been  subsequently  added 
without  noticing  the  conttadielion  to  the  lore- 
going  and  more  sabalantive  part }  or  that  this  was 
put  down  immediately  aHer  consulting  books, 
and  the  two  previous  statements  upon  general 
knowMge. 

Ofnwri,  (which  is  ireatad  of  as  being  a  different 


manure  flora  lime,)  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
body  of  the  essay ;  and  it  is  only  after  having 
put  down  all  the  prose  and  also  the  poetry  designed 
for  the  article,  that  the  author  remembered,  and  in 
a  "  posiacripl"  menlions  this  manure,  which  has 
been  so  largely  and  beneficially  applied  in  his  own 
Biaie,  (Maryland,)  to  go  no  further  from  his  home. 
All  that  he  says  on  this  branch  of  his  guieral 
Eubject  is  contained  in  Ihe  following  tines : 

*'  Maria'.— Vfe  have  onaccountAIy  overlooked 
these  valuable  materials  Ibr  manure,  and  think 
proper  to  say  something  concerning  them  here. 
Marls  are  mostly  Ibund  near  ti^n  water.  They 
abound  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
in  the  alluvial  Ibrniaiion,  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
argillaceous  and  Biiiceous,  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  applying  marl  as  a  manure,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  ibis  circumstance,  as  ihe  siliceous  will 
be  tietter  Ibr  clayey  soils,  and  t>o  on  the  other  hand 
the  argillnceouB  for  sandy.  The  lime  tliey  con* 
tain  is  either  from  decayed  shells,  or  from  sbelh 
worn  down  by  attrition.  They  are  durable  ma- 
nures, and  should  not  be  neglected  when  they  can 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  expense." 

To  green-eand,  the  writer  gives  something  more 
of  space.  He  has  never  seen  the  earth,  but  sug- 
gests that  its  valuable  constituent,  for  manure,  is 
not  carbonate  of  potash^  as  some  preceeding  Bcieu- 
lific  investigators  have  taught,  but  airbojiate  of 
soda,  which  he  supposes  (for  what  reason  he  has 
not  stated)  ibey  mistook  for  the  other.  The  new 
suggestion  is  perhaps  worth  as  much  as  the  old, 
which  it  is  opposed  to  ;  and  Dr.  Horton 's  opinion 
on  green-sand  hsB  the  additional  merit  of  being 
lees  likely  lo  mislead,  by  the  authority  of  his  name 
and  scientific  reputation. 

THH    MASquiS    or    TW&EnDALBl's  DRAIV- 
TILB8  HACHIKB. 

From  Die  Fannen' Haiaxina. 
This  machine  will  make  10,000  drain-tiles  a 
dav,  one  man  and  two  boys  to  attend  it,  and  20,- 
000  of  flat  tiles  tor  the  drain  tiles  to  He  upon  ;  but 
if  the  tiles  are  broad,  for  rooting,  it  will  maKe 
12.000  a  day.  These  draining  tiles  are  fiAeen 
inches  long,  so  that  three  machines  would  make 
in  one  season  (of  thirty  weeks)  as  many  tiles  as 
would  lay  a  drain  from  London  to  York.  Now,  a 
man  and  two  assistants  will-  only  miUte  1,000 
drain-tiles  in  R  day.  and  these  only  one  foot  lon^, 
which  is  1,000  leei  per  day;  so  that  if  the  dram 
be  laid  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feel,  it  will 
make  in  one  day  sufficient  titles  for  six  acres.  The 
advantages  are — lat,  the  tile  is  much  stronger 
from  being  compressed,  end  less  pervious  to  wa- 
ter) it  is  not  only  compressed,  but  it  is  smoothed 
over,  wbtnh  gives  it  a  surface  as  though  it  wwe 
glazed.  They  are  capable  of  being  made  of  a 
much  stiffer  clay  than  usual  j  and4n  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  clay  may  be  used  direelly  <»  being 
dug,  if  passed  through  the  crushers,  being  much 
drier.  Clay  unfit  for  bricks  and  tiles,  by  the  com- 
mon method,  is  available  by  the  iiTaehinery.  The 
expense  of  draining  will  be  paid  ii  thrMyeanv 
but  not  unfraquenily  in  one. 
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PBonrcTivEitEss  OF  pvaiPKiits. 

From  the  Wettam  Farmer  Biut  Gardener. 
Genilenun  : — In  my  Inst  pamphlet,  I  observed 
two  inammolh  pumpkins  spoken  ufl  I  wish  lo 
iolbrin  you  or  sumelhins  ol'  Ihe  same  kind.  I 
■aw  on  a  piece  or  erouod,  aboui  75  Jeet  sqtmre, 
this  fall,  130  pumpkin*,  and  I  eaw  one  of  them 
w«i^ed — the  weight  wai  150  Iba.,  and  1  am  sure 
■hat  the  whole  number  would  have  nvera^^ed 
100  Iba.  or  upwards.  They  were  rRined  by  Jonas 
Beeton,  Esq.,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  Wood 
toooAyi  Viigtoia.  Yoart, 

A  SUBSORIBBR. 


A  via  IT  TO  MB.  ALLSa'a  PIOOBBT. 

From  tbe  Albuy  CnlUvMor. 

Jtfcasrs.  JEditora— Being  at  Buffab  a  short 
lime  since,  nnd  having  heard  mudi  oftho  celebra- 
ted Bericshire  and  China  stock  of  swine,  and  be- 
ing an  admirer  of  fine  domestic  aoimals  withal, 
1  determined  lo  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Alien  and 
Hsccrtain  whether  his  slock  rralized  the  descrip- 
tion I  had  often  had  of  them. 

Tbe  farm  of  Mr.  A.  is  charminf^ly  located  oo 
ibeimmediate  bank  ofihe  Niagara  river,  Uvo  miles 
below  Black  Koek  and  five  from  BuSalo.  The 
ride  is  a  pleasant  one.  Vou  are  scarcely  out  of 
the  city  OD  a  broad  and  noble  avenue,  before  you 
ara  within  Black  Rock,  which  streiches  aloojr 
the  river  (or  upwards  of  a  mile,  on  a  broad  and 
level  street,  with  several  mills  attached  lo  its  im- 
mense water  power,  created  by  the  f^reat  stale 
pier  which  walls  in  e  portion  of  ihti  Niagara 
river,  and  here  forms  the  head  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
9nd  supplies  it  with  water  for  half  its  length  to- 
wards Albany. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  pleasanfer  location 
in  tbe  aummer  season,  than  is  presented  from 
ib«  house  of  Mr.  A.,  having  a  fine  view  of  Lake 
firiesomsSve  miles  distani ;  the  town  of  Black 
Hock  and  ibe  steeples  of  Buffalo,  with  ihe  nscend- 
ioghighlands  stretching  lar  away  beyond  them— 
the  brand  and  clear  Niagara,  here  two  miles  wide, 
eheekered  with  beauiiftit  grassy  islands,  and  the 
green  euJiivBied  shores  of  Canada  opposite.  The 
eanal  passes  immediately  in  front  of  the  honse 
between  (he  main  road  and  the  river,  giving 
every  desirable  bciliiy  of  access  and  transporta- 
tion east  or  west,  by  canal  boats  every  hour  in 
the  day. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  was  not  at  home,  having 
gone  lo  Ohio  to  pass  (he  tvinler;  but  I  found  his 
broiher  residing  there  for  ibe  present,  who  kindly 
showed  me  their  extensive  establishment,  and 

Sve  Die  mnoh  valoable  information  regarding 
lir  stock,  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the 
dooeaiie  and  improved  animals  of  our  country. 
The  ptggeiy,  including  a  new  erection  recently 
eaelased,  is  now  100  leet  long,  by  about  30  wide 
'  aod  two  stories  high.  It  is  divided  ofl'  by  a 
spaeioaa  ^leyway  in  its  whole  length  through  the 
Gtatrain  two  long  ranges  of  rooms.  These  are 
subdivided  into  separate  pens  from  8  to  12  feet 
Ktoare,  as  circumstances  require,  and  fitted  up  in 
tbe  most  approved  style  of  convenience.  In  these 
Were  the  breeding  sows,  some  with  young  litters 
of  pigs,  others  two  or  three  together,  and  some 
nacle,  as  their  diffisnnt  conditioni  attd  circum- 
VoL.  IX.-11--A 


stances  required.  In  one  end  was  a  steaming 
apparatus,  with  huge  tanks  or  vats  for  steaming 
the  food,  supplied  with  water  by  a  large  cistern 
under  tbe  building.  Overhead  were  stored  quanti- 
ties of  straw  for  bedding,  corn,  oats,  Indian  meal, 
shorts,  &c.  ;  iD>  a  word,  all  the  varieties  of 
food  Willi  which  the  swine  are  led.  Placed  at 
proper  distances  through  the  building  were  glass 
windows  which  pushed  back  and  forward  as 
ventilation- was  required,  but  always  ^miliiog  an 
excellent  tight  through  the  day  inio  each  apart- 
ment. In  the  rear  of  each  enclosure  was  a  small 
door  fbr  ihe  passage  of  the  animals  otJt  into  tb« 
open  air  in  good  weather,  and  for  exercise,  a  thing 
almost  daily  practised.  In  short,  every  conve- 
nience which  thorough  and  approved  breeding 
required,  was  here  furnished  in  a  cheap  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  Surrounding  the  piggery,  were 
three  or  four  grass  fields  for  the  summer  range  of 
the  swine,  with  temporary  pens  erected  for  shelter, 
and  suitable  feeding  troughs  in  their  proper 


As  you  will  observe  lhat  every  thing  for  the 
convenience  and  due  accommodation  of  the  ani- 
mals was  in  apple-pie  order,  i  ehall  now  attempt 
to  describe  what  I  saw  of  animated  nature  within. 
The  first  object  lhat  struck  my  eye  on  entering  at 
my  right,  was  an  enormous,  yet  beautifully  pro- 
porlioned  Berkshire  sow,  with  eleven  young  pig* 
at  her  side,  about  throe  months  old.  This  mag- 
nificent animal  (excuse  Ihe  term,  fori  can  assure 
you  that  alihoogh  applied  to  a  hog,  it  is  to  onoKt 
elevated  by  the  successful  application  of  a  noma 
science  in  natural  economy,  lhat  the  coarse  mate- 
rial of  the  animal  is  transformed  into  an  almost 
superior  nature  from  the  common  groveling  brula 
of  Ihe  name,)  I  learned  was  imported,  with  three 
other  sows  and  a  boar,  (Sulian,  the  finest  and 
largest  animal  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,)  last  year, 
from  Berkshire  in  England,  at  a  great  expense. 
They  were  all  from  separate  stocks,  in -no  way 
relftted,  and  of  incomparable  value  lo  Mr.  A.  in 
enabling  him  to  avoid  thein-and-in  breeding  aya- 
tera,  which  much  ofthe  finer  slock  of  our  country 
is  subjected  to,  for  the  want  of  proper  selectiona 
fromlbreign  slock  of  the  same  blood.  This  in- 
and-in  plan  of  breeding,  Mr.  A.  has  always 
avoided,  and  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
m  importations  and  selections  from  the  best  stock 
of  this  country,  lo  improve  and  cross  with  his  own, 
and  make  it  what  it  now  Is  beyond  a  question,  the 
most  extensive  and  superior  swine  breeding  estab- 
lishment in  America,  if  not  in  the  world  j  now 
consisting  of  between  30  and  40  of  the  finest 
breeding  sows,  2  imported  boars,  and  pigs  of  every 
iniermedlate  stage  and  growth. 

Bat  to  the  detail.  This  fine  sow  would  weigh 
as  she  then  stood,  near  500  pounds,  was  in  a 
capital  condition  and  of  a  perfect  model.  Fancy 
could  not  picture  a  more  beautiful  creniure  of  the 
kind  ;  she  was  gentle  too,  as  possible,  and  quiet 
as  a  lap-dog.  These  pigs,  I  learned,  were  all 
engaged  at  840  to  850  the  pair  in  the  spring.  In 
an  adjoiiung  pen  was  another  fine  young  imported 
sow  with  5  pigs  equally  good  with  herself^  and 
all  perfect  of  their  kind.  Adjoining  theiu  also, 
were  the  two  remaining  sows  ol  the  last  iaiport- 
Btion,  now  about  fifteen  months  old,  and  promis- 
ing in  size  and  appearance,  to  equal  at  the 
Lmaximom.eitherof  the  others.  Passing  along 
1 1  obicrved  tbe  fioe  and  stately  sows  purchased 
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last  sumraer  of  (he  Shaker  remily  at  Niskayuna, 
end  ol' Messrs.  Meigs  and  MiddleioD  ol' Albany, 
all  select  animals  of  excellent  form  and  propor- ' 
lions.  Then,  again,  were  a  fine  pair  of  young 
BOWS  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Kotch,  of  O  eeg^o,  one 
of  the  most  scientific,  perfect,  and  fastidious  ol 
breeders,  not  excelling  in  eize,  but  in  beauty  of 
proponioQ  and  fineness  of  limb,  perhaps  surpass- 
ing-almost  any  other.  Here  loo  were  Uaveohair 
and  Pioaninny,  the  prize  animals  of  the  flocks, 
bred  with  all  (be  honesty  and  good  manauemeni 
of  Justice  Harwood,  one  of  the  principal  mana- 
gers, besides  many  others,  the  reserved  stock  from 
time  to  lime  bred  by  Mr.  Allen  himself.  Many 
of  these  noble  sows  would  weigh  lour  to  five 
hundred  pounds  in  good  breeding  condition  as  I 
saw  ihem.  Their  food  was  principally  cooked 
shorts  obtained  from  the  (louring  milts  at  Black 
Rock,  a  coarse  yet  substantial  Ibod,  with  occa- 
sional changes  of  corn  meal,  potatoes,  raw  and 
boiled,  sugar  beet,  boiled  corn  and  oats,  as  the 
health  or  appetite  of  the  animata  required,  both 
of  which  were  8(udiously  observed,  daily  and 
continually  by  a  careful  raana^r.  No  animal 
that  I  saw  was  fat,  yet  all  were  m  good  condiiion, 
end  of  course  contented  and  welt  to  do.  Scattered 
along  throughout  the  pens,  I  observed  several 
pigs  of  various  ages  and  sizes,  which  the  closing 
navigation  had  prevented  shipping  away,  or  which 
had  been  reserved  to  add  to  the  stock  of  grown 
animals ;  for  I  found  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Mr. 
A.  occasionally  to  part  wiih  a  superior,  or  even  a 
favorite  from  a  well  established  breeding  sow  or 
boar,  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  he  hM  others 
equally  good  at  hand,  or  coming  on ;  but  that  he 
made  it  an  undeviating  rule  never  to  sell  the  very 
best  sows  in  his  hera ;  and  by  that  restriction 
never  suffering  anyone  to  possess  abetter  ani- 
mal than  himself.  I  funcy  that  if  all  breeders 
would  adopt  and  adhere  lo  a  ruleso  correct  as 
this,  the  siandard  ol'  perleclion  in  domeslic  ani- 
mals would  not  fall  so  low  as  is  olten  wituessed  in 
our  country. 

Alter  inspecting  for  several  hours,  and  with 
great  interest,  (be  inmaiea  of  the  piggery,  I  was 
•hown  in  another  bailding,  eeeti  in  his  own  dis- 
tinct apartment}  the  two  boars  Sultan  and  Prince 
Regent.  The  former  is  of  the  latest  importation, 
anuis  now  two  years  anda  half  old;  an  enormous 
animal,  whose  weight,  if  in  high  condition,  would 
be  about  600  pounds.  For  so  large  an  animal  he 
is  fine  in  his  points,  being  long,  rangy,  high 
shouldered,  and  broad  in  his  hams ;  ol  great  con- 
stiluiion  and  vigor,  in  fine,  a  most  valuable  ani- 
mal for  the  extensive  pork  countries  of  (he  west, 
where  great  size  and  hardihood  are  in  demand. 
The  other,  Prince  Regent,  now  about  18  monihs 
old,  is  the  moet  perfect  male  animal  of  the  swine 
family  that  1  ever  saw.  His  size  is  medium,  now 
weighing,  1  should  judge,  about  300  pounds;  his 
head  remarkably  small  and  pointed,  his  ears  short 
and  erect ;  his  neck  short  and  highly  set ;  bis 
■botddeii  broad  and  firm,  body  round,  deep  and 
long ;  hams  large,  well  set,  and  tail  properly 
elevated,  with  a  beautiliil  silky  black  hair,  and 
(he  usual  white  intermixture  of  the  improved 
Berkshire  in  the  finest'  style  and  fashion.  His 
pigs  have  proved  remarkably  fine.  Several  of 
them  were  shown  me  of  uncommm  eymmetry 
and  excellence.  The  Mock  ako  of  Sultan,  has 
proved  nnarkaUy  good,  aod  ihoee  which  I  mw 


At  this  establishraeni  can  hardly  be  excelled.  In 
short,  I  know  not  how  Mr.  A.  can  improve  his 
present  selection.  He  has  been  for  several  years 
engaged  in  breeding  and  selecting  his  animato. 
No  one  has  taken  so  much  pains  as  he  has  ;  his 
opporluniries  have  been  eood,  and  thoroughly 
improved  ;  his  eye  and  judgment  ore  correct  and 
discreet;  and  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ejE' 
celled  when  perseverance,  intelligence  and.a  high 
sense  of  Integrity  in  his  buainesa  have  been  call- 
ed to  (he  aid  of  a  natural  enthusiasm,  and  lauda- 
ble public  spirit.  Not  only  personal  ndvantaffe 
to  himself  is  the  result  of  all'lhis  liibor,  bat  a  vast 
public  good,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  e^sef , 
that  by  the  services  of  this  individual,  nnd  olher 
spirited  breeders  of  domestic  stock  in  this  country, 
our  agricultural  profits  will  in  a  lew  years  be 
enhanced  millions  in  Ihe  diffusion  of  improved 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  throughout  our  se- 
veral states. 

I  should  not  omit  (0  state'  that  I  also  saw  seve- 
ral breeding  sows  of  the  celebrated  China  breed, 
which  is  yet  retained  in  its  perfection  at  hie  esta- 
blishment. Although  much  less  in  size  and 
length  (ban  the  BerKshires,  they  are  siill  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  true  excellence  in  the  family  of  swine, 
and  by  many  are  preferred  for  crosf^ing  the  native 
breeds  of  the  country,  lo  any  other.  They  are 
exceedingly  scarce  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  piggery  in  the  rountry  that 
possesses  itiem.  They  are  benuiifully  spotted  of 
about  equal  parts  of  while  and  black;  are  quiet 
(eeders,  easily  kept  and  early  matured.  The  gcn- 
tlemmi'a  hog,  the  worfd  over. 

Having  viewed  the  piggery  in  all  its  parts,  and 
admired  its  order  and  good  management,  I  ac- 
companied Mr.  A.  into  the  house,  where  he 
showed  me  numerous  letters  and  correspondence, 
which,  (ojudge  by  their  bulk,  must  be  no  trifling 
affair  of  ileell!  There  were  letters  of  inquiry; 
others  containing  orders;  some  soliciting  informa- 
tion ;  others  imparling  it.  The  writers  were 
statesmen,  planters,  farmers,  large  and  small — 
prolessional  men  and  merchants,  breeders  of  fine 
stock  in  distant  parts— in  fact,  IVom  ell  classes  or 
our  ciiizens,  (he  attention  of  each  of  whom  baa 
been  (uraed  to  improvement  in  his  domeaiic stock, 
and  who  intends  (o  be  on  the  high  road  to  excel- 
lence in  all  these  important  subjects  ofdomesiio 
economy.  I  found  (hat  during  the  past  year  Mr. 
A.  had  sent  pigs  to  Maine  and  Georgia,  and  to 
almost  every  intervening  state  on  the  sea-board, 
and  to  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  at  the  west,  and 
to  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  intermediaie 
Elates  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  I  confess  I  saw  with 
honest  pride  (hat  Ihe  highest  talent  of  our  coun- 
try was  not  too  exalted  to  overlook  the  subsiantiat 
improvements  so  rafndly  making  in  our  agrieal- 
(urat  stock  ;  and  when  we  find  numerous  exalted 
individuals  of  the  present  time,  diligently  devot- 
ing a  part  of  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
ofclomestie  animals  as  they  now  do,  it  is  a  gra- 
tifying indication  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
progression.  Henry  Clay  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive  stock  breeders  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  last  year  oixlered  a  pair  of  Berkshire 
and  China  pigs,  each  from  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  pair 
of  valuable  Chinas  were  also  ordered  by  one  of 
the  wealthiest  retired  gentlemen  in  the  i^cioity  of 
Boston.  I  name  thwe  things  as  no  matter  of 
form,  but  to  shotr  that  gentlemen  of  the  fiiK 
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lalent,  intelligence  and  nrealrh  or  the  country  are 
ledulousty  lurning  (heir  attention  now,  to  wt)ai  a 
fe<v  years  since  was  considered  in  America  pro- 
per only  for  the  vuli?ar  aad  illiterate.  And  why 
should  ihey  not  ?  The  most  extensive  breeder  of 
flhort  horn  cattle  m  £ng[aiid  is  Earl  Spencer, 
recently  i^ord  Althorp,  and  so  attached  is  he  to 
remaining  at  home  atid  attending  to  his  stock, 
that  it  ia  aaid  ha  will  only  go  to  l/oodon  on  mat- 
ters or  high  state  affairs,  where  he  la  often 
officially  called,  tvhen  he  con  do  so  with  entire 
convenience  lo  the  welfare  of  bis  favorite  herd  of 
short  horns  ! 

The  Bucceas  which  has  atiended  Mr.  A.'sex- 
enions  in  breeding  sirine,  has  brought  extraor- 
dinary demands  upon  his  coming  supply,  which 
cannot  much  exceed  the  orders  already  on 
band.  Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  diaaemination  of  these  line  animals  over  our 
widely  eitended  country,  would  lessen  the  de- 
mand, it  has  only  tended  lo  increase  it,  and  from 
pTCKOt  indications,  for  years  lo  come  the  demand 
will  keep  pace  with,  il'  not  exceed  the  utmost 
rfibrla  to  supply  a  sufHcieocv  of  first  rate  stock  to 
those  who  require  them.'  It  ehould  be  mniter  of 
honest  exultation  and  pride  that  our  agriculturisis 
have  so  far  awakened  to  the  dignity,  to  the  true 
inieresia  or  their  profession,  as  to  seek  improve- 
ment  where  it  has  beeo  so  long  and  so  beedleasly 
oefflected. 

ftly  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  to  know 
by  what  inenos  Mr.  A.  was  enabled  to  supply 
orders  for  such  a  distance  as  he  did  in  many  cases, 
b^ng  more  than  1,000  miles,  with  three  or  four 
iranshipmenia  by  water,  and  occasionally  land 
carriage  for  many  miles.  1  learned  ihai  in  all 
cases  the  purchasers  give  the  directions  of  the 
route  to  follow,  and  wnen  the  pigs  are  shipped, 
either  at  fiutlalo  or  Black  Rock,  by  steamboat  or 
vessel,  or  Irom  the  farm  by  canal,  with  proper  di- 
rections, they  usually  reach  their  place  of  deaii- 
Dation  with  despatch.  Occasional '  mislbrtunes 
oecar  by  accident  or  b«d  leediiig,  want  of  care, 
tec,  in  those  lo  whose  charge  they  are  entrusted, 
by  which  a  temporary  disappointment  is  some- 
times suffered  by  the  purchaser;  but  time  and 
sood  (feeding  soon  restores  the  young  emierant  to 
Its  wonted  condhion.  There  is,  however,  a  dis- 
tdvauiage  lo  the  appearance  of  any  animal,  and 
particularly  so  of  swine,  in  transporting  it  ion 
great  dialance,  but  il  must  be  encountered  by 
those  who  will  have  valuable  stock,  and  the  risk 
is  abundantly  made  up  in  the  possession  of  the 
animal  itself.  During  the  last  fall,  upwards  of 
150  head  of  improved  Berkshires  lell  Mr.  A.'s 
piggery  lor  Ohio  alone ;  and  19  went  in  one  lot 
to  a  plantation  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina, 
without  serious  accident.  1  was  told  that  tte 
boat  Prince  Regent,  before  cpoken  of,  got  so 
stunted  on  his  passage  from  England,  fur  want  of 
proper  care  and  feed,  that  it  took  him  several 
months  to  recover  his  thiiitiness,  and  it  may 
always  measurably  aflect  his  size. 

I  find,  gentlemen,  that  1  have  told  yooa  long 
aiory  ;  but  as  I  am  an  enlhusiaat  in  the  admira- 
tion of  6ne  animals  of  every  description,  I  have 
thus  spun  out  my  epistle.  1  eanuot  close  however 
without  mentioning  that,  in  addition  lo  the  herd  of 
swine,  Mr.  A.  has  a  choice  selection  of  valuable 
short  homed  cattle,  which  he  is  rearing  with  great 
care.  They  now  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  head, 


all  Herd  Book  animalf .  Since  aetling  their  (brmer 
admirable  slock  at  the  west,  upwards  of  a  year 
since,  where  ihey  have  been  deservedly  admired, 
the  Messrs.  A.  have  recommenced  this  useful 
branch  of  stock  raising.  Success  lo  their  eflorts ; 
none  better  deserve  it,  and  few  have  made  greater 
exertions  to  excel  in  this  truly  noble  aa  well  as 
valuable  undertaking. 

A  WBBTKaN  Fakhbb. 


V^HAT  OOirSTITPTES  A  8PK01B-PATIH0  BANkI 
AKIl  WHKBBIR  DOES  IT  DIPFEB  FROM  A 
HOS-BPBCIB  PAYING  BASXI 

•<  Tlie  liiM  hsi  tMen, 
ThKt,  wbn  Ute  braioi  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  diera  to  md ;  but  now  Uief  Hie  ofain, 
Wlib  twenty  noruU  maiden,  on  ibeir  crown*  ** 

MUSSTB. 

If  the  questions,  which  are  used  to  head  this 
article,  had  been  asked  a  few  years  ago,  ihero 
could  have  been  no  difference  or  doubt  as  lo  ibe 
answers ;  and  the  asking  would  hove  been  deem- 
ed- both  as  unnecessary  and  absurd,  as  to  ask, 
"  What  is  a  horse  1  And  wherein  does  a  living 
horse  differ  from  a  dead  onel"  But  the  times 
are  changed — and  with  them,  the  common  mode 
of  expression,  of  reasoning,  and  even  the  very 
moral  sense  of  (he  public,  in  regard  lo  banking 
operations;  and  ibe  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong — truth  and  falsehood — honesiy  and  the 
moat  bare-faced  moral  frauds  and  violations  of  fkiih 
by  banks— are  do  lorger  manifest,  or  considered 
important  to  be  preserved.  The  portion  of  the 
coramuoiiy  who  suppose  that  their  interest  is  con- 
cerned in  continuing  the  abuses  of  banking,  (and 
they  have  been  permitted  heretofore  lo  influence 
and  direct  the  course  and  pc^ioy  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  banking,}  have  proceeded  from  one  po- 
sition to  another,  from  one  ground  of  jastiGcaiion 
and  of  claim  for  the  banks  to  still  stranger  ground, 
and  have  more  and  more  re6ned,  and  "split 
hairs,"  in  their  propoehions  and  reasoning,  until, 
at  last,  it  can  no  longer  be  pronounced,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  what  or  where  is  a  non-specis-pay- 
ing  bank,  among  all  the  banks  and  branches  in 
Virginia. 

Formerly,  for  a  bank  to  deserve  the  character  of 
specie-paying,  and  iia  bills  of  forming  truly  a 
convertibU  currency,  it  was  absololely  requisite 
that  all  legal  demands,  whether  in  its  bills,  or 
checks  for  deposUes,  should  be  paid  promptly  and 
fully,  and  without  denial  or  objection,  or  difficulty 
of  any  kind  being  opposed  lo  the  demand.  Any 
obotaeles  and  delays  to  weaken  or  defeat  the  claim 
of  the  creditor  indirectly,  would  then  hare  da- 

Imaged  the  sound  reputation  of  a  aolTeDt  and  n> 
iponaible  bank. 
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Now  all  this  is  changed.  All  the  banks  end 
bramheiin  Virginia,  exceping  two  in  this  town, 
(which  peculiar  cireomatancu  eompelted  to  aban- 
don all  Buch  pretence,)  have  been,  since  February 
Isl,  and  itill  are,  what,  in  the  current  language 
of  the  day,  are  called  '*  specie-paying  banks."  Vet, 
we  have  before  presumed  to  pronounce,  and  still 
pronounce,  that  there  is  not  even  one  bank  or 
branch  in  Virginia,  that  deserves  the  character 
of  specie-paying. 

It  is  highly  imporiant  to  the  interest  of  the 
great  agricultural  community  lo  know  the  truth 
in  regard  to  even  this  question  alone ;  and,  as  it 
is  an  isolated  question,  which  may  be  discussed 
separately,  and  without  the  neccessity  of  attack- 
ing, directly,  the  main  defences  of  the  general 
banking  policy  and  banking  ethics  of  thie  country, 
it  is  possible  that  on  this  one  separate  queiiiion, 
at  least,,  the  truth  may  be  reached,  and  made 
clear  to  oar  agricultural  and  cooniry  readers, 
whose  interests,  are  not  concerned  in  keeping  the 
truth  concealed,  and  in  sustaining  every  misdeed 
and  moral  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  banks. 

In  the  first  place— plain  as  this  question  would 
be  coDsidered  under  other  circumstances,  and 
easy  of  satisfactory  solution,  there  is  almost  an 
entire  want  of  /ads  in  regard  lo  the  present  pay- 
ments of  the  banks  in  Virginia,  except  euch  as 
each  ir.quirer  may  team  from  merely  verbal  and 
private  information  in  (he  neighborhood  of  each 
particular  bank  office.  The  newspapers  are  either 
f  ilent  on  every  point  on  which  truth  would  be 
of  dimervicB' to  the  banks,  or,  more  generally, 
utter  what  the  bank  aulhorilies  prompt,  and  wish 
tne  public  to  believe ;  aod  no  opposite  statement  is 
1  crmilted  to  go  before  the  public,  until  conceaj- 
incnt  is  either  no  longer  possible,  or  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  banks. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  principal  newspapers  of 
this  Bt6te  not  only  announced  the  commencement 
of  a  full  and  bona-fide  payment  of  (>pecie  by  (he 
banks  of  Virginia,  on  Feb.  Isi,  but  proclaimed 
and  boasted  thnt  specie  payments  were  continued 
—and  would  be  continued  in  spite  of  every  thing 
—after  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  banks 
had  agoin  suspended  payments.  If  any  contra- 
diction of  this  boast  of  the  banks  has  since  ap- 
peared in  anyone  of  the  principal  newspapers  of 
Vir^jinia,  or  of  the  union,  it  is  more  than  we 
have  been  able  to  learn.  Jt  would  be  as  vain  to 
look  to  the  commercial  newspaper  press,  any 
where  south  of  Philadelphia,  for  full  and  correct 
utatements  in  regard  to  the  banks,  as  it  would 
have  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Inquisition  of 
-Spain  lo  have  tought  in  that  country  Sot  testimony 


choreb.  We  there/bre  readily  admit  that  we 
have  no  dtmt  testimony  that  all  or  any  of  the 
various  banks  of  Virginia,  other  than  thosf;  oT 

our  neighborhood,  are  not  now  in  the  fullest 
sense  "  specit-patfing  banks" — in  as  much  bb  not 
a  word  of  conifddiction  in  any  newspaper  has 
reached  ub,  lo  the  general  declaration  of  general 
specie- paying,  which  had  been  put  out  by  all  the 
banks  and  newspapers  on  Feb.  1st  Bui,  wo  may 
venture  to  i^/er,  (in  the  absence  o(  alt  more  cer- 
tain and  trust-worthy  testimony,)  that  ihe  gene- 
ral course  of  all  the  banks  of  Virginia,  in  this 
respect,  is  alike — and,  at  any  rate,  thai  the  course 
of  all  the  diflereot  branches  of  one  bank  must 
(in  essentials)  be  the  same ;  and,  if  we  shall  show 
that  there  is  certainly  no  specie-paying  bank  in 
Richmond,  nor  in  Petersburg,  it  cannot  but  be 
believed  that  there  is  do  such  thing  in  all  Vir- 
ginia— il'  indeed,  now  in  any  other  state  south  of 
New  York. 

For  greater  certainty  and  cleBruess,  let  us  nar- 
row our  ground  and  our  observalioas  to  ^the  town 
of  Petersburg,  in  which  we  reskle.  Ot'  the  three 
banks  Acre,  as  before  stated,  two  stopped  specie- 
payment^  immediately  after  the  first  news  of  the 
last  suspension  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  only  six 
days  ol'  (ao-called)  "  resumption  of  payments''  in 
Virginia.  Thie  stoppage  of  payment  would  still 
have  been  called  (_ia  bank  language)  continuing 
to  pay  species  bat  a  check  on  one,  aud  bills  of 
the  other  bank,  having  been  promptly  jnvlnlsf^ 
and  the  demand  for  specie,  by  check,  having  been 
enforced  upoa  the  Farmers'  Bank,  the  pretence  of 
paying  specie,  as  kept  up  by  other  bunks,  would 
have  been  manilestly  lulikand  tidiculous  ia  these 
cases  at  horns.  The  question  then  is  settled  as  to 
these  two  banks;  and  ihey  are  entitled  at  least  to 
the  credit  of  confessing  (no  matter  how  reiuciantJy 
It  was  extracted  from  ihem)  that  they  lioiurt  pay 
specie;  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  they  deserve 
more  commendation  than  any  of  their  "specie- 
paying"  sisterhood. 

The  branch  bank  of  Virginia  of  Petersburg, 
then,  is  the  only  one  of  our  three  banks  which  still 
professes  to  pay  specie ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to 
examine  the  value  of  that  pFofessioo.  And  here 
!et  us  remark  that  we  take  that  c  ffice  as  a 
sample,  and  from  which  to  inter  the  conduct  of  all 
others,  because  we  fully  believe  that  none  other 
in  Virginia  has  better  complied  with  iu  obliga- 
tions, or.  better  deserves  the  character  of  a  "  specie- 
paying  bank."  And  we  are  thus  particular  in 
acquitting  this  bank  .from  charges  which  many 
others  are  justly  obnoxious  to,  because  of  our 
desire  to  subject  one  whose  course  we  deem 
the  least  objectionable,  of  all  known,  to  the  test 


against  the  doctrines  and  claims  of  the  oaiholic  |  question  of  ^«ct«-payinf  ornoi. 
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Tliw  bank  pays  (nnce  February  lat,)  all  its  onrn 
HMW  preeoDted  Ibrspeei^  and  has  paidaomceheck?. 
But  Ihe  circulaiioD  or  Petersburg,  nnd  or  all  the 
furrouodiDg  couoiry,  la  tilled  up  almoBt  eotirely 
wirh  the  paper  money  of  olher  and  remote  banks 
or  Virgioia,  aitd  oC  North  Carolioa;  and  scarcely 
can  a  Dole  ol  the  Peiereburg  branch  ^ank  of  V\r- 
guiia  be  Iband  io  the  circulatioD  or  the  town.  We 
have  examined  every  note  which  has  passed 
through  our  bands  nnce  early  in  January,  and 
can  assert  that,  in  the  two  months,  we  have  not 
seen  a  single  note  of  the  Petersburg  branch  bank 
in  circulation  in  this  town.,  OP  the  other  two 
banks,  very  few  of  Iheir  own  notes  (and  which 
they  do  not  pay)  have  been  met  with  in  that  time 
m  circulation  here — all  of  which  together  would 
not  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

A  person  who  had  beard  nothing  concerning 
(be  tricks  of  the  banking  trade,  would  be  at  a  total 
kws  to  conceive  how  the  circulation  of  any  town 
and  its  nei^boring  country,  consisting  exclusively 
of  paper  corrency,  should  be  almost  destitute  of 
any  notea  bat  Ihoee  oT  the  banks  of  distant  towns, 
with  which  there  was  no  trading  connexion.  We, 
who  are  not  in  the  seerBts  ofthe  banks,  can  only  infer 
tbe  eaoses  and  the  motives,  from  the  visible  course 
or  procedure,  and  the  general  results.  Since  tbe 
generd  bank  suspension  in  1837,  (which  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  banks  here,  and  before 
they  had  prepaired  to  pa^  spseis  as  is  noto  so  easily 
done,)  it  has  been  the  policy  of  ell  of  them  to  send 
the  notea  of  each  bank  as  Fat  from  home  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  use,  in  their  issues,  the  notes  of  the 
mostdifltanl  banks.  The  wideexientofVirginia, 
and  the  little  commercial  intercourse  between 
several  of  the  different  sections  and  the  existing 
system  of  mother  banks  and  branches,  all  ad- 
ndrably  helped  to  aid  this  objeel.  Of  coarse  we 
tmuttjtrooe  that  ttia  notes  of  Ihe  different  hanks 
were  systemalieaHy  exehnnged  Ibr  this  purpose ; 
but  we  all  know  these  facts :  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  check  on  tbe  bank  of  Virginia,  at  Peters- 
bnrg,  would,  (unless  some  peculiar  circumstances 
eaosed  an  exception,)  be  paid  in  notes  of  other 
aod  distant  branches,  or,'slill  more  generally,  in 
North  Carolina  notes  entirety.  Nobody  objected 
to  tbfsa  notes  of  other  bank»,  (as  they  had  both 
a  legal  and  moral  right  to  do,)  because,  all  being 
non-paying  banks,  the  notes  of  all  were  equally 
good,  or  equally  bad.  The  friends  of  the  banks 
of  course  wished  payments  to  ba  made  in  this 
manner,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  banks ;  and  the  fbw 
eaemiea  who  dared  to  avow  hostility,  had  no 
gronad  to  object  to  this'  substituted  foreign  pa- 
per, as  it  was  equally  current,  equally  responsible, 
and  alike  tneorwerttfr/e  into  spcctc.  It  is  easy 
•ooagh,  then,  to  andersiaqd  how,  by  this  policy 


being  pursued  for  years  It^ther,  that  each  hank 
should  very  effectually  fill  the  circulation  of  its 
own  sphere  or  operations  with  roreign  notea,  lor 
which  no  demand  on  it  for  epecie  could  be  made. 
Aod  thus,  every  bank  and  branch  in  Virginia  has 
been  so  lar  safe  from  any  considerable  demand 
for  specie,  made  by  presenting  its  own  notes.  But 
this  exception  cannot  last  long.  There  is  now  an 
inducement,  which  did  not  be.'bre  exist  while  no 
notes  were  paid,  to  return  all  notes  to  the  sources 
whence  they  issued,  and  where  alone  they  pos- 
sess the  value  of  being  convertible  into  specie. 
Already  the  brokers  (who  alone  can  and  do,  for 
their  own  gain,  cither  curb  or  punish  tbe  worst 
tranegreeaions  or  banks,)  are  working  to  produce 
this  end ;  aod  their  operations  would  soon  compel 
all  our  banks  to  be  honestly  responsible,  or  to  stop, 
ir  the  expected  legislative  act  of  indulgence  and 
indemnity  should  be  withheld. 

Well !  we  have  satisfactorily  explained  how  it 
it  is,  that  60  far,  it  has  cost  tba  "specie-paying 
banks  "  very  little  specie  to  claim  and  maintain 
that  character,  by  paying  their  own  notes.  But 
their  heaviest  responsilulity  was  uptai  checks — 
and  these  they  r^se  to  pay,  except  in  *'  current 
notes,"  which  new  (but  now  very  current)  term 
means  the  worst  money  that  the  bank,  for  its  own 
purposes  and  gain,  has  chosen  to  receive  on  de- 
posite — as  the  notes  or  Wheeling,  and  Winchesier^ 
and  Wytbeville,  and  Kanawha,  by  the  Richmond 
banks,  and  the  notes  or  North  Carolina,  by  the 
Petersburg  banks.  Thus  this  principal  source 
of  claim  for  specie  Is  effectually  cut  off. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  this  course 
is  indefensible  at  law — though  we  fully  believe  eo. 
But  it  certainly  never  could  have  been  designed 
to  be  permitted  by  the  charter.  If  the  law  indeed 
sanctions  such  an  evasion  ofthe  obligation  Io  pay 
specie,  then  it  wouki  be  just  as  w^  to  remove 
every  check  and  restraint.  For  when  once  the 
people  have  been  accustomed,  by  use,  to  this  new 
principle  of  bankmg  and  of  bank  morality,  it  can 
be  extended  eo  as  to  cover  every  desirable  case. 
If  tbe  most  remote  branches  in  Virginia  are  not 
far  enough  apart,  and  enough  unconnected  in 
trade  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  notes,  nor  even 
the  exchange  with  (prborrouiingfiom')  the  North 
Carolina  banks,  to  effect  the  desired  purpose,  then 
tbe  notes  of  Virginia  may  be  sent  to  Tennessee 
aod  Michigan,  and  the  notes  of  those  states 
brought  here  and  made  "  bankable  "  money,  and 
of  course  "  current  noire;"  and  it  would  be  then 
next  to  impossible  to  drajv  enough  money  even 
from  a  solvent  bank,  to  compel  its  insolvency  to  be 
tested.  If  this  system  makes  a  *'  specie- paying" 
bank,  it  is  very  ridiculous  for  any  contest  to  be 
made,  either  by  the  bank  men  against  payirg 
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•pecie,  or  /or  it,  by  their  opponenis.  We  woiilJ 
not  give  a  cent  lo  choose  between  Ihie  kind  of 
"epecie- paying,"  and  the  most  open,  bold,  and 
fVaudulent  denial  lo  pay  a  single  dollar,  on  any 
ground  of  claim  whatever. 

It  IB  one  of  the  common  argumenie  of  the  day, 
which  we  may  hear  any  where  in  the  streeis,  and 
which  are  as  current  as  llie  banks*  "promise  to 
pay,"  that  "  the  bank  has  received  on  deposiie  all 
Borte  of  notes— not  only  of  all  the  branches  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  of  the  banks  of  North  Carolina— and 
that  it  would  be  monalrous,  and  most  unreseona- 
ble  and  unjusi,  (o  demand  specie  lor  checkB,  drawn 
fordeposites  so  conetituled.''  Now,  in  the  Hret 
place,  the  rule  thus  set  up  for  the  bunk,  if  good, 
should  work  both  ways.  IfNorth  Carolina  nofes, 
for  example,  are  to  be  paid  out  to  checks,  because 
•ueh  notes  had  been  deposited,  (by  the  bank^s 
own  rvle,  adopted  for  the  bank's  own  benefit,) 
either  by  the  drawer,  or  by  others,  in  ordinary 
businees,  then  it  certainly  would  Ibllow,  ihnt  ade- 
positor  of  specie,  or  of  notes  issued  by  the  bank, 
should  righHully  draw  specie,  or  these  only  specie 
bringing  notes,  for  his  checks.  Yet  it  is  well  known 
that  auch  would  not  be  permitted,  unless  as  a 
matter  of  bvor  to  the  drawer,  and  a  departure  from 
the  rule  of  the  bank's  right.  AM  checks,  for  mo- 
ney previously  nod  generally  deposited,  stand 
(and  of  right  ought  to  stand)  on  equal  footing  j 
all  deposttes  which  the  bank  chooses  to  receive  as 
its  own  noies,  are  thereby  made  the  same  (aa  to 
that  bank)  as  its  own  noted  ;  and  the  bank  is  in 
every  sense  bound  to  pay  for  tliem  in  its  own  legal 
and  proper  currency.  If  the  consequences  were 
likely  to  be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  and  if  the 
practice  had  not  been  adopted  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  receiving  bank,  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
it  to  refuse  to  receive  deposttes  in  any  notes  ex- 
cept eueh  ai  it  agreed  to  redeem  in  specie ;  or,  if 
receiving  tbem,  to  return  them  for  payment  to  the 
banks  whence  they  issued.  But  this  returning 
foreign  notes  and  rec«ving  their  own,  is  precisely 
what  the  banks  wish  esperaally  to  avoid. 

But,  in  lael,  (though  it  is  not  required  to  sustain 
our  position,)  it  is  just  as  convenient  and  easy  for  a 
bank  to  pay  specie  (or  deposites  made  in  one  kind 
oTpaper,  as  another.  Whether  made  in  the  notes 
of  the  bank  receiving  the  depoeitCjOrofNorth  Cnro- 
Una  notes,  it  would  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  bank's 
stock  of  specie ;  nor  would  ihe  payment  diminish 
that  stock  more  in  the  one  case  than  the  oiher.  If 
then  it  be  true,  (as  is  alleged  in  defence  of  the 
banks,)  that  it  would  be  '*  impossible  for  them  to 
pay  specie  for  deposites  made  in  foreign  notes,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  would  be  Just  as  impossible 
lo  pay  them  if  every  deposited  note  had  been  of 
their  owin  ienie.  We  are  very  wiHing  to  admit  the 
iflopoisibiliiy  in  both  the  cases. 

As  it  present*  a  curious  incident  in  the  history 


of  the  progress  of  irresponsible  banking  in  this 
country,  we  will  copy  the  notices  of 4his  bank, 
(signed  by  the  cashier,)  under  which  it  claims  ex- 
emplion  from  paying  checks,  and  seeks  to  avoid 
all  such  demandc  They  are  now  stuck  up  at  the 
counter  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Virginia;  and  un- 
der the^e,  or  some  equally  potent  safeguards,  the 
like  exemption  from  pRying  checks  is  maintained 
by  all  other  banks  in  Virginia. 

"  liotiee. 

"All  deposites  made  in  this  office  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  made  in  current  bank  notes." 
Oct.  16,  1839. 

"  In  addition  lo  the  above  notice,  depositors  are 
further  notified,  that  in  order  lo  avoid  any  difficulty 
at  the  counter,  they  are  required  to  make  their 
checks  payable  in  currest  bank  ttOTKs." 

Feb.  U,  1841. 

Thus,  if  this  be  indeed  a  "specie-  paying  bank," 
(and  if  this  is  not,  (hen  there  is  certainly  not  one 
io  Virginia,)  it  is  guarded  at  all  points  against 
paying  specie  to  any  extent  either  injurious  to  the 
bank,  or  beneficial  to  its  creditors,  or  to  the  public 
interest. 

First,  all  of  its  own  noietf  (by  some  means, 
whether  designed  or  accidental,  natural  or  super- 
natural, it  is  not  our  business  to  establish)  have 
been  (itken  out  of  the  home  circulation,  and  sub- 
stituted by  others  issued  by  remote  banks;  and, 
tliererore,  readily  as  its  own  notes  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  bank,  there  are  almost  none  thai 
can  be  presented  for  redemption. 

Secondly,  all  deposites  are  rendered  irredeema* 
ble  in  specie,  by  virtue  of  the  above  notices;  or 
in  any  other  currency  than  the  worst  paper  money 
which  the  bank  may  choose  at  any  future  time 
10  receive. 

Thirdly,  even  if  the  bank  autl)oritiea  oppoaed  oo 
such  obstacles  as  are  above  stated  to  the  makiof^ 

payments  in  specie,  the  fear  of  their  enmity,  and 
the  tremendous  influence  which  they  wield  over  the 
trading  community,  would  deter  nearly  eveiy  io- 
dividuai  froni  claiming  his  just  rights. 

And  IburtMy,  leel  alt  these  safeguards  sboold 
prove  too  weak,  Ihe  aid  of  new  legislative  enact- 
ments will  be  called  in,  and  of  which  the  purport 
and  force  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  but  which  will  cer- 
tainly fail  of  their  designed  object,  if  they  do  not 
secure  the  banks  slill  more  effectually  thao  now, 
against  all  possible  demands  to  pay  their  debts 
and  comply  wiih  their  obligations. 

The  liiree  banks  in  Richmond,  like  the  one 
spoken  of  here,  pay  hills  of  iheir  own  issue  only  ; 
and,  Slill  mure  strictly,  pay  no  checks,  and  have 
paid  none,  (aa  a  general  rule,)  since  their  pre* 
tended  resumption.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  inference 
that  a!I  Ihe  other  banks  and  branches  in  Virginia 
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do  no  better,  and  iherefbre  nre  not,  now,  nor  hove 
ihey  ever  been,  even  for  a  day,  truly  specie-payin« 
banks.    And  if  any  doubl  now  exiats,  we  think 
il  will  be  speedily  removed  by  iheir  admiseion  of 
the  fact  of  general  re-suspenBion.   Thai  will  pro- 
bably be  the  acknowledged  «iaie  of  thiag«  before 
ihic  «niele  can  be  iseued  from  ibe  presi.  The 
North  Carolina  banks,  which  occupied  precisely 
tbe  like  grounds,  (of  pretended  resumplion  of  pny- 
roentB,  and  real  continued  suspenBion,)  have  al- 
ready, since  the  Ibregoing  remark*  were  written 
thrown  aaide  the  thin  divguiee,  and  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  saving  the  brokers  the  trouble  of  collecting 
their  notes  to  obtain  epeele,  and  themselves  from 
the  odium  of  refusing  to  pay  while  professing  to 
be  "specie-paying"  banks.   The  Virgioia  banks 
will  all  follow  the  aame  course  as  soon  at  it 
shall  be  deemed  less  profitable  to  them  to  keep  up 
the  present  deception,  than  (o  publish  the  truth  of 
a  general  refusal  to  pay  uIJ  demands.    If  the 
lapse  of  another  week  does  not  bring  them  to  this 
result,  two  moniha  certainly  will.— £d.  F.  R. 
March  13. 


OH  THB  CHLTDRE  OF  RlCD-OaASS.— LKBRSIA 
ORIZOIDBS. 

Vtem  iba  Soadiem  Africulmriat. 
Fendletottt  Octofter21, 1840. 
Hr.  Editor :— En  the  hope  of  inducing  some  of 
otir  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  from  ihe  exclu- 
•ive  eultivation  of  cotton,  lo  the  improvement  of 
■lock,  I  send  you  the  result  of  eight  years'  expe- 
rieoce  in  the  culture  of  hay,  on  a  piece  of  mea- 
dow land,  one  mile  distant  from  the  village  of 
Pendleton.  Two  branches,  whose  united  streams  . 
are  sufficient  to  turn  a  small  grist  mill,  are  kept  con- 
tinually running  over  the  meadow,  except  during 
harvest.  A  day  before  cuiiing  we  remove  a 
■mall  obstruction  placed  in  the  natural  channel  of 
tbe  branch,  when  the  water  leaves  the  land  suffi- 
ciently  dry  for  the  mowers  to  work,  and  a  nanvw 
wheeled  two  horse  wagon  to  take  off  about  800 
lbs.  at  a  load.  Immediately  after  harvest,  the  bar 
is  replaced  Bcnwsthe  channel  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
drawing  mud  against  a  rail  laid  over  it,  and  Ihe 
land  again  put  under  water.  Having  made  abun- 
dant crops  of  hay  several  years,  at  so  little  ex- 
pense, I  last  year  laid  off  one  acre,  bad  the  wa- 
gon carefully  loaded  by  a  white  man,  directing 
him  to  make  every  load  as  near  as  possible  of  the 
same  size,  and  on  weighing  one  load,  found  the 
average  product  of  the  acre  to  be  more  than 
three  tons,  of  two  thousand  pounds  each,  at  the 
first  cutting.  The  same  directions  were  followed 
this  year,  and  the  product  was  more  than  foor  tons 
at  tbe  6rBt  eattiog.  This  greater  product  may  be 
attributed  to  a  late  harvest,  and  a  summer  of 
more  rain. 

Tbe  soil  on  which  these  crops  were  made,  is 
tbe  ordinary  qaalHy  of  low  land,  near  the  creeks 
overflowed  only  by  high  freshets.  It  had  been 
elearad  and  ciittivated  several  years,  producing 
good  cfopa  in  dry  seaaons.  I-  first  satv  it  in  1831, 


when  the  corn  on  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  m 

wet  season:  in  '32  it  produced  more  weeds  than 
Braea,  they  were  all  moved— in  '33  I  was  asto- 
nished by  Ihe  product  of  hay,  which  hns  been 
j^ood  ever  Fince.  Tins  hay  is  mode  from  the 
rice-graes,  the  "  Leeraia  Orizoides'^  ofilie  bo- 
tanial,  called  Nimble  Will,  in  the  upper  country  ; 
it  has  a  fine  thin  stalk,  covering  from  lour  to  five 
feet  in  length,  but  not  being  erect,  it  does  not 
stand  more  than  three  to  lour  leet  on  tbe  ground  ; 
no  part  of  the  stalk  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  they  have  been  measured  more  than 
six  leet  long.  It  grows  well  on  Ihe  low  grounds 
of  branches,  and  may  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  state:  it  is  killed  by  frost,  and  does  not  grow 
in  the  interior,  before  May. 

I  have  made  various  experiments  with  red 
clover,  herd's  grass,  orchard  grass,  and  timothy, 
the  two  former  on  wet  and  dry  soils ;  alier  two  or 
three  years  they  have  been  overpowered  by  ihe 
native  weeds,  grasses,  briers  and  shrubs,  which 
spring  up  spontaneously  when  the  soil  is  unbro- 
ken. The  single  enemy  of  the  rice  grass  is  Ihe 
rush,  large  and  small,  which  appears  to  be  the 
only  noxious  growth  of  land  covered  by  nioning 
water,  and  ttits  is  so  entirely  outgrown  by  Ihe 
rice-grass,  that  notwithstanding  Us  formidable 
appearance  in  the  eprins,  I  have  taken  no  mea- 
sures to  eradicate  it,  JBy  the  end  of  June  Ihe 
rush  is  so  completely  covered  by  the  grass,  that 
il  is  scarcely  thought  of  until  the  ensuing  spring. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  grass  is,  that  you 
can  choose  the  time  for  cuitiog,  as  it  does  not 
blossom  early.  Towards  the  end  ofJuly  it  seems 
to  seMie  or  lodge  in  spots,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  injury  that  results.  Wecommence  mowiog 
with  a  brier  scythe,  the  first  fair  weather  alter 
oat  harvest, — tbo  task  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for 
the  mower ;  one  woman  can  toss  and  turn  half 
an  acre,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  cut, 
and  put  up  into  cocks  by  evening.  When  the 
dew  leaves  them  next  morning  they  are  opened 
at  the  top,  and  alier  an  hour's  sun  on  them,  alW 
the  hay  cut  belbre  twelve  o'cloclt  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  may  be  carted  home  and  put  away. 
Kiglu  or  twelve  hours'  sun  is  sufficient  to  cure  the 
hay,  ir  properly  tossed  and  turned  immediately 
alter  cutting  which  is  easily  done  with  a  wooden 
hay  fork.  An  iron  fork  is  used  for  loading  and 
unloading  tbe  wanon. 

The  bloom  ano  seed  appear  late  in  September. 
A  lew  days  before  we  expect  froBt,a  second  crop 
is  cut  and  harvested.  As  this  occurs  at  a  busy 
period  in  October,  we  have  never  measured  or 
weighed  the  product  of  an  acre ;  it  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  a  third  or  half  of  the  first 
cutting. 

I  have  never  made  any  comparative  experi- 
ments of  the  nutritious  qualities  of  this  hay,  but 
have  been  informed  that  it  sells  in  the  Columbia 
maritet  as  readily  as  northern  hay.  One  of  our 
most  experienced  farmers  told  me  that  he  preferred 
it  to  corn  blades  when  wegoniog  to  Hamburg. 

Yours,  respectfully,        C.  C.  Piiickmkt. 


VEGETABLE!  TALLOW. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Dr.  Royle  and  Mr.  £. 
Solly  read  to  the  Asiatic  Society  t^o  distioM 
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papers  on  the  veeeiablo  lallon  tree  ( Valeria 
Imiica)  of  the  Malabar  and  Canary  coaela. 
This  tree,  which  Ivas  been  Oifiired  atid  deecribed 
by  Rheede,  ia  Ibund  in  ihc  Wynand  and  Bed- 
nore  disiricti,  growing  abundantly  boih  in  ihe 
interior  and  along  the  coasts,  where  ii  is  called 
the  Piney,  or  Dammar-iree.  It  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  supplies  excellent  wood.  It  aleo  sup- 
plies a  varnish  which  is  wed  on  the  coast  in  a 
iii)uid  stale :  but,  when  dry,  ia  commerrially 
termed  copoi  and  anime.  By  boiling  Ihe  seeds,  a 
fatty  matter  is  obtained,  which  floats  on  Ihe  sur- 
face, becomea  solid,  and  somewhat  reeeoibles 
tallow;  being  in  its  roost  imporiant  characters 
inlermediaie  between  wax  and  latlow,  and  well 
adapted  in  its  properties,  as  a  substitute  for  com- 
mon tallow,  both  in  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
and  likewise  for  many  other  purposes  to  which 
the  latter  subtance  is  now  exclusively  applied. 
This  vegetable  tallow  emits  no  disntrreeable  smell 
at  any  time ;  therefore,  when  candles  are  made 
of  it,  they  have  not  that  ofl'ensive  smell  which 
attends  common  lallow  candles.  Dr.  Babington 
placed  a  portion  of  this  vegetable  tallow  in  tl^e 
iianda  of  a  candle-manufacturer,  who  piaised  it 
very  highly ;  he  having  succeeded  in  making 
good  candles  of  it,  which  came  freely  IVom  the 
mould.  In  1825,  it  sold  at  Mangalore  at  two- 
pence-halfpenny per  pound.  Some  brought  from 
India,  in  January,  1838,  sold  for  £2. 48.  6d.  per 
hundred  wliight — nearly  Ihe  price  given  for  good 
Russian  tallow.  Mr.  Solly  thought  that  iPit  could 
be  obtained  at  such  a  price  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
imported  as  a  substitute  for  common  iallow,  its 
valuable  and  superior  properties  would  soon  obtain 
it  a  market.  Mr.  S.  Dyer,  of  ihe  Madras  Me- 
dical Service,  who  had  long  resided  at  Telliohwrya 
stated,  that  the  tree  will  grow  readily,  even  when 
the  branches  are  put  into  the  ground ;  end  maiiy 
of  the  trees  were  planted  oo  the  roadsides  in 
Malabar,  about  twenty  years  sinee,  a  greater 
period  than  is  oecessary  to  bring  the  tree  generally 
to  perfection. 


MOBTHIIBN  OPINIONS  OF  BODTHBBN  AGRI- 
CDLTUBB  AND  AOKIOUIiTnBJk];.  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

To  die  Editor  of  the  Fannan'  Bcfltter. 

£%reti»6ury,  N.  J.,  2  mo.  19, 1841. 

Ebtvbmbd  fbibhd,— In  reading  the  editorial 
'  article  on  a  common  objection  to  agricultural  peri- 
odicals, as  contained  in  the  number  of  the  Re- 
gister just  received,  I  was  sorry  to  notice  thy 
opinum,  (for  such  i  must  accept  it,  although  stated 
as  a  fact,)  viz.:  that  nearly  all  the  farmers  north 
of  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line"  hold  every  thing 
in  and  about  southern  agriculture,  and  agricultural 
opinions^  in  supreme  contempt. 

This  ia,  indeed,  a  grave  charge,  and  did  we  not 
verily  believe  such  an  opinion  of  us  to  be  errone* 
ous,  wo  should  be  inexcusable.  The  privilege 
that  I  have  had  of  associating  with  some  of  the 
distinguished  agriculturists  in  at  least  four  of  the 
stales  north  ef  said  line,  emboldens  me  to  deny  it. 

Thou  surely  cannot  be  aware  of  the  esteem 
in  which  Ruffin's  *  Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures '  is  held  with  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
ptimeuts  and  praises  (which  thou  calls  'unsub- 


staniial  food')  offered  to  'Arator*  and  other 
southern  ogricullural  writers. 

I  have  esiimated  as  a  prominent  advantage 
attending  farming,  that  ol  a  freedom  in  good 
measure  from  that  petty  antl  narrow-minded  jea- 
lousy oi'  the  success  of  others  in  the  same  line 
which  BO  commonly  attaches  to  most  other  kinds 
of  business. 

I  am  proud  to  ray,  that  the  disposition  "to da 
good  and  communicate,"  as  relates  to  suecesalul 
modes  of  improving  our  practice,  is,  and  I  hope 
will  always  be,  a  leading  feature  of  ourcro/Z. 

1  pray  that  national,  much  more  sectional  feel- 
ings, may  never  produce  "supreme  contempt" 
for  the  honest  opinions  or  practice  of  one  tiller  <^ 
God's  earth,  wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast. 

Commending  thee  to  a  reconsideration  of  thy 
remarks,  and  more  full  inquiry  as  to  our  lack  of 
Iraleroal  regards,  and  if  we  ore,  indeed,  alienated 
from  our  southern  brother  farmers,  bear  with  us, 
we  entreat  it  of  thee,  and  with  our  folly  as  pa- 
tiently as  may  be,  and  trust  to  kindness,  persua- 
sion and  forbearancCf  to  win  us  back  to  the  bonds 
of  good  fellowship.      Robbbt  Wbitb,  Jr. 

We  receive  the  friendly  and  well-meant  rebuke 
of  our  correspondent,  in  a  better  spirit  than  that 
which  prompted  the  hasty  and  too  gmtral  ex- 
pression of  ours,  which  he  censures.  Iftbe  words 
were  to  be  taken  HteraOs  and  strictly,  and  wiihont 
any  allowance  for  the  manner  m  which  they  were 
brought  in,  we  would  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
that  all  the  censure  of  our  fneod  was  deserved. 
But  while  confessing  the  wrong  of  not  hanng 
mentioned,  or  referred  to  as  existing,  the  excep- 
tions jo  the  role  which  we  stated,  we  must  still 
maintain  our  opinion  as  generally,  though  certain- 
ly not  universally,  aad,  without  any  exception, 
true.  We  could  present  sundry  striking  proofs  of 
the  eery  general  disregard  by  northern  agricultu- 
rists, and  agricultural  journals,  of  southera  agri- 
cuttore,  C^ven  the  most  improved  and  admiraUe,) 
and  agricultural  opinions,  which  would  justify  our 
strong  expression  of  this  general  opinion  amount- 
ing to  evincing  "supreme  contempt."  But  the 
evidences  are  not  only  anealted  fbr,  but  would 
be  objecttonaWe  for  very  obnous  reasons.  But 
though,  in  the  rapidiiy  of  uttering  a  mere  inci- 
dental and  parenthetical  remark,  we  stated  the 
general  proposition,  wiihout  referring  to  the  ex- 
ceptions, it  certainly  was  not  with  any  intention  of 
denying  or  concealing  ihem,  or  beeanse  ef  nnder- 
valuing  them.  Oo  the  eonlraty,  our  pest  volumea 
have  exhibited,  among  the  roost  valued  of  their 
contents,  the  comraunicationa  of  several  northern 
lartners,  and  enlightened  friends  of  agrieulture; 
and  their  good  opinion  of  the  work  we  have  the 
honor  to  conduct,  (which  is  principally  an  abstract 
and  exposition  of  southern  agriculture,)  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  their  continued  aopport  oTit, 
end  also  in  the  excellent  contrtbuiioos  of  mmds  of 
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them  to  ils  conteois.  And  the  good  opintoo  en- 
tertained by  even  these  Tew  indiWduala,  eoligbien- 
«d  and  judicious  as  they  are,  of  our  own  labors, 
and  iheir  coniinued  support,  are  so  highly  valued 
as  to  go  very  far  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  or 
diiregard  of  all  orhera  of  the  great  norihern  agri- 
colturel  community.  Besides  our  present  corre- 
spondent, with  whom  we  have  but  recenily  been 
acquainted,  (and  connected  as  reader  and  publish- 
er,) WB  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  among  the 
few,  but  highly  valued  exeepiiona  to  the  cause  of 
n^lect  or  contempt  of  southern  agriculture  arrd 
^ricultural  publications,  loo  swe^ingty  express- 
ed, the  names  of  Walker,  Hulme,  and  Vanuxem, 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  Beekinan  and  Wadsworih  of 
New  York,  and  of  Cslman  oC  Massachusette, 
who  have  given  us  highly  prized  evidencfs  ol 
Iheir  favor  ami  approbalion,  and  by  whom  the 
readers  of  the  b'armers*  Register,  as  such,  have 
been  instructed,  or  otherwise  greatly  benefited. 

But  still,  "the  exception  proves  the  ru!e." 
While  we  value  very  highly  ihe  maihs  of  appro-  [ 
batioD,  and  the  long  continued  favor  of  (he  very 
few  northern  agricullurists  or  others  who  have 
bestowed  ihem  on  our  labors,  or  on  southern  agri- 
CQliure,  the  existence  of  these  few  facts,  and  also  of 
the  few  northern  farmers  who  have  visited,  seen 
and  appreciated  the  admirable  fanning,  and  en- 
lightened views  oT  improvement  to  be  seen  in  some 
pari*  of  Virginia,  serve  but  to  make  more  striking 
end  remarkable  ihe  general  opinion,  (or  total  want 
of  all  opinion,)  entertained  in  the  north,  of  southern 
agricultural  practices  and  opinions.  It  is  very  trtie 
lhatour  agricultural  practices,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
in  the  hundred,  are  wretched  and  abominable ;  but 
such  it  also  Ihe  case  even  in  the  norihern  states, 
and  Biill  better  farming  countries.  And  we  of  tbe 
south  at  least  receive  readily  the  insiruction  and 
lights  of  Ihe  north,  (for  we  derive  Kimoat  all  our 
reading  from  the  north— agricultural,  and  on  every 
other  subject,)  white  the  very  existence  of  south- 
ern puUicaiions  is  scarcely  known  to  the  great 
mass  of  northern  agrictiliurists.  But  enough— 
and  we  will  say  no  more  than  to  repeat  to  our 
correspondent  and  friend  the  assuratKe  that  we 
highly  value  the  few  cases  ol  exceptiotie  to  which 
he  belongs,  an^  that  it  was  very  fur  from  an  in- 
lention  to  count  the  approbation  of  such  persons 
as  "unsubstantial  food."  The  epplicaiion  for 
which  this  expression  was  designed,  was  to  high 
(and  aoroetimeo  greatly  exaggerated)  praises  ol 
our  labors  and  our  publication,  from  persons  who 
have  never  given  any  other  evidence  of  valuing 
either — and  who  have  not  in  any  other  manner 
aided  our  exertions,  or  attempted  (o  advance  their 
great  objects,  whether  a»  li(i»rary  contributors, 
as  subccriber?,  or  by  using  their  influence  to  ex- 
tend Ihe  knowledffe  and  circulation  of  the  work. 
Vol.  IX.— 11— B 
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Such  praise^  we  cannot  but  rate  as  "  unsubeian- 
lial  food,"  and  count  them  not  much  more  as 
evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by,  and  the  ain- 
cerity  of  the  utterers,  than  are  the  newspaper 
pufls  of  many  periodicals,  which  can  be  supplied 
in  any  quantity,  alnd  of  any  degree  of  tirmg^ 
according  to  order,  and  either  upon  jmrtAase,  or  ex- 
ctengs,  if  not  as  alma  to  tbe  begging  publisher. 
In  our  case,  however,  we  have  never  been  indebt- 
ed for  praise  to  any  of  these  means;  for,  how- 
ever common  the  practice,  or  made  legitimate  by 
long  usage  of  the  trade,  we  never  have  begged, 
bought,  exchanged,  or  otherwise  bargained  for 
any  puff  or  praise,  from  any  quarter,  and  we  too 
heartily  despise  tbe  practieci  ever  to  resort  to  it. 
Whenever  pufiiog  shall  be  essential  to  the  sup- 
port  of  any  publication  of  oura,  it  will  sink  M 
once.— £d.  F.  ft. 


nOHAN  POTATO. 

Fn»D  tbe  Western  Fanstr  nd  CtwdeusN 

All  accounts,  both  in  Kurope  and  in  ibis  coun- 
try, agree  in  staling  that  the  increase  ofihis  pota- 
to IB  remarkably  great.  It  has  therelore  become  a 
prominent  article  of  cultivation  amonget  the  tillers 
of  Ihe  soil.  It  was  first  cultivated  by  the  Prince 
of  Rohan,  in  the  neighbofhood  of  Geneva,  and 
Irom  the  great  raturne  which  these  potatoes  made 
in  Iheir  products,  they  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agriculturists  of  £urope.  In  one  in- 
stance, ill  France,  they  produced  40  fold,  and  in 
another  62  lold. 

The  remarksof  Viscount  Morel- Vinde  on  Ihe 
nature  of  the  Rohan  are  valuable,  showing  par- 
ticularly the  beet  method  ol  cullivaiing  them. 

"1.  The  Rohan  potato,"  he  says,  "keeps  to- 
gether its  tubers  round  the  loot  ol  its  stem,  and 
(His  pn^rty  permits  iis  being  earthed  up  aa 
mtich  aa  desired. 

"2.  1 1  produces  its  Hibers  so  near  the  surface 
of  tbe  eartb,  that,  without  earthing  up,  many  of 
them  would  show  themselves  above  ground,  as- 
sume a  green  color,  and  exhibit  a  great  want  of 
mamrity.  This  propeny  ehows  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  a  large  earthing  up. 

"3.  This  potato  has  ueeil  of  moisture  being 
around  the  loot  of  the  stem,  the  elevated  position 
of  the  tubers  exposing  them  the  more  to  drouoht. 
It  is  this  property  which  renders  it  mdispenBable 
to  allow  its  large  leaves  to  remain  on  ihe  ground 
for  the  sake  of  the  shade  attbrded  by  iliem. 

"4.  It  carries  flowers  on  almost  all  the  stems, 
but  it  beat3  no  apples,  which  may  be  explained 
from  the  circumsttince  of  the  large  size  of  the 
tubers.  The  tendency  of  the  sap  constantly  to- 
wards the  tubers  absorbes  the  elements  neceesary 
to  Ihe  j'ormation  of  apples,  and  deprives  the  plant 
of  this  mode  of  propagation. 

"6.  Tolormand  ripen  the  large  tubers,  it  re- 
quires to  be  a  Jong  lime  in  the  earth.  Jt  ought 
(bus  to  be  the  first  planted  end  the  last  taken  up. 

"  6.  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  quality  of  tliia 
potato,  that  varying  according  lo  the  natun  of 
(he  ground,  and  as  ofien  from  diffartnt  tHtwj 
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but  at  Celle  Sainl-Gloud  I  have  rabjeeted  it  to  < 
TBrious  cooking  aod  culinary  processes.  1  bave  > 

had  it  tasted  by  ^at  amateurs  of  the  potato ;  : 
and  if  its  quality  is  not  superior  to  several  fioe 
and  more  succuleot  hinds,  it  is  found  at  least  to  i 
be  of  a  ffood  taste,  sufficiently  mealy,  and  superi- 
or to  roost  of  (be  kinds  employed  in  feeding  cat- 
tle or  making  etarcb/' — JSiinburgh  QuoTterty 
Jour,  of  jfgricuL 

Id  the  FarmerB'  Mngazinc,  England,  there  is 
a  notice  of  a  Mr.  Kimberly,  who  obtained,  from 
60  moderately  sized  tubers,  34  bushels  full  mea- 
sure— the  vines  growing  8  feet.  Another  year 
he  obtained  also  a  most  extraordinary  yield  from 
Ibem.  It  is  said,  that  in  Paris  this  potato  \g  fre- 
quently exhibited  of  ten  pounds  weight.  There 
they  are  cut  in  slices  of  about  two  inches  thick, 
boiled  well,  and  ore  pronounced  very  farinaceous, 
or  mealy,  and  of  fine  flavor. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hezlep  writes  to  the  Albany  Cutii- 
Tatar,  that  from  i#o  Rohaoi,  weighing  11^  oz. 
planted  in  12  bills,  three  leal  a(»rt  each  way,  he 
obuUned  in  October,  175,  or  two  busbels,  heaped 
measure,  weiithing  118^  lbs.  And  this  without 
any  extraordinary  pains — some  manure  only  in 
the  hills,  and  two  hoeings. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Hopkins  writes  from  Auburn  to 
the  same  paper,  that  a  gentleman  raised  three 
bushels  from  one  potato, 

Mr.  A.  M.  D.  Robertson,  from  Rock  River, 
Wisconsin  Territory,  sta'es  ibat  13  Rohan  pota- 
toes planted  late,  in  18  hilts,  alter  suffering  mud) 
from  the  cut  worm,  produced  a  barrel  larger  than 
a  flour  barrel  full,  and  3  pecks  over. 

J.  E.  Ferre,  of  Agaivam.  Mass.,  raised  from 
one  t'jber,  weighing  6  oz.  34  lbs.  of  Rohaus,  be- 
ing 68  fold. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  quote  mora  examples 
of  this  kind,  particularly  as  the  above  are  but 
trifles  in  production  from  this  singular  species  of 
the  potato,  compared  with  some  others  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving,  especially  as  we  shall  shortly 
arrive  at  some  well  authenticated  statements  re- 
garding it  in  our  otra  imroediala  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Jas.  J.  Jackson,  of  Wellsborough,  (VaO, 
says,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  that  from  one 
potato,  weighing  10  oz.,  with  53  eyes,  be  raised, 
the  last  season,  134  Ibf.,  measuring  two  bushelf>, 
being  an  increase  of  214  (old  in  weight;  two 
pieces  planted  in  a  hill. 

Mr.  Levi  Hohbina.orCopenhageo,  N.  Y.  plant- 
ed 6.  tbs.  12  oz.,  somewhat  injured  by  fropt  and 
the  grub  worm,  and  notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, raised  70  bushels. 

But  we  desire  more  especially  (o  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  western  farmers  to  facts  eonneeied 
with  the  culture  and  produce  of  the  Rohans  in 
our  own  section  of  the  union,  the  experience  of 
every  day  more  ami  more  conTioeing  ua  that  it 
is  to  experiments  of  all  kinds  in  agriculture  in  our 
own  part  nf  ike  country  that  we  ought  to  look  for 
correct  inlormation,  and  not  generally  to  what 
answers  in  the  east  or  in  £urope'. 

We  have  then,  without  referring  to  the  enor- 
xnons  yields  of  this  potato  in  some  parts  of  the 
west  more  distant  from  us,  to  go  to  facts  within 
only  a  few  miles  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  T.  WoribingtOD  has,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy fbr  oar  porptwe,  aseertaiued  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  potatoes,  that  their  yield  here  is  prodi- 
gioos  hi  conparison  with  other  sorts.  He  por- 


chssed  balf  a  barrel  of  them  for  seed,  and  obtain- 
ed from  them  160  bushels.  He  planted  them 
last  season  rather  later  than  they  should  have 
been,  and  in  ground  which  became  soon  after 
strongly  bound  by  hard  rains;  they  cn me  up  for 
some  time  wiih  very  slender  stems,  and  the 
ground  when  hoed  was  of  course  cloddy  and  in 
iin  unfavorable  condition  Ibr  their  growth.  Some 
of  his  neighbors  saw  tbem,  and  predicted  bad  re- 
sults, yet  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
(the  season  however  was  favorable,)  the  above 
(160  bushels)  was  the  produce  firom  half  a  bar- 
rel:  end  this  was  not  all,  their  size  must  not  be 
oRiitted — their  weight  is  from  1  to  4  Its.,  (we 
have  them  in  our  office  lor  inopection,)  one  now 
belbre  us  weighs  4  lbs.  8  oz.  Mr.  Worthington 
(eels  confident  that  next  season,  with  (he  beet  cul- 
ture, he  ran  raise  them  to  six  and  even  eight 
pounds.  To  show  that  the  growth  of  this  potato 
is  naturally  large,  it  has,  unlike  some  other  kinds 
whose  growth  may  be  termed  Ibrced,  no  hollow 
in  the  middle — and  with  respect  to  the  quality 
the  Rohan  (or  the  table,  if  it  iq  not  first  rate,  it 
seems  deserving  of  rank  among  the  second  class, 
but  we  are  not  ab'e  with  our  present  knowledge 
in  this  -particular  to  recommend  it.  From  2  Ito. 
of  the  Rohan,  we  have  obtained  4  oz.  of  starch, 
while  from  the  same  quantity  of  the  light  blue 
potato,  3^  oz.  of  lartnaceous  matlter  was  yielded. 
We  fieve  to  state,  however,  ifiat  the  starch  from 
the  Rohan  was  not  so  while  as  from  the  other. 
Mr.  Worthington  would  recommend  two  eyes 
being  planted  in  a  hill  at  three  feet  apart,  although 
he  planted  only  one  eye  in  a  hill  last  Reason. 
Mr.  W.'fl  opinion  as  to  this  kii.d  of  potato  re- 
quiring pretty  deep  hilling,  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  advice  of  the  European  and  eastern 
cultivator*.  There  is  a  great  saving  of^  labor 
both  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  crop  in  the  harvest- 
'  inff. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
crease of  two  kinds  of  root  crops,  the  sugar  b^t 
and  Rohan  potato,  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  this  part  of  the  western  country.  We  think 
that  here  both  will  be  lar  preferable  to  turnips, 
Swedish  turnips,  fcr.  fbr  stock,  as  sflbrding  the 
greatest  amount  of  nutritious  luod  from  the  same 
quantity  of  land,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moRl 
milk'producing  vegetables  for  cattle  in  winter; 
and  the  potato,  when  distant  from  a  profitable 
market,  as  boiled  food  for  bo>;s.        E.  J.  H. 


SYSOPStS    OF    TMB    CULTURE  OF    ftlCl! — OH 
BLACK  KITBR. 

From  the  Sonttaera  AgricultniM. 
On  our  way  to  Society  Hill,  we  stopped  a  few 
days  with  a  friend  on  Black  River.  It  was  not 
our  intention  to  investigate  the  culture  of  rice  at 
that  lime,  and  although  we  had  passed  over  the 
Santees,  the  Sam-pit,  and  stayed  a  few  days  on 
Black  River,  aod  moreover  was  at  the  very  period 
when  this  could  have  been  best  done,  yet  as  we 
had  set  out  with  a  specific  object  in  view,  we  were 
loath  to  abandon  it,  and  therefore  left  ihecohnre 
of  rice  for  some  future  examination,  when  we 
propose  visiting  all  of  the  rice  districts  in  the  same 
season,  investigating  (he  several  modes  of  culture, 
and  by  bringing  them  together  enable  our  plao- 
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tan  to  judge  of  the  tneriis  of  each,  and  avail 
iheniwlves  of  soch  hiots  or  details  of  practicefl 
may  be  moat  coaduciva  lo  their  ioterest. 
But  «■  it  may  he  some  time  yei.  belore  we  can 
perlbrm  this,  we  wilt  here  give  ibe  outline  of  cut- 
lure  pursued  on  Black  Kiver,  a  more  detailed 
accouDi  or,  which  we  are  promised. . 

Open  treiuA planting.— ThogroiuiAiB  prepared 
by  either  ploughing,  harrowing  and  breaking 
wilh  the  hoe,  or  dug  and  made  tioe  with  the  hoe 
only.  This  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
ibettme  atcommandi  The  ground  is  trenched 
by  trenching  ploughs,  which  makes  five  liirrows 
at  each  time.  The  rice  is  first  "  clayed,"  that  is, 
the  rice  intended  tor  seed  is  spread  out  tbioly  on 
the  thrashing  Soor,  and  fine  ciay  being  mixed 
wilh  water,  lo  the  consistency  ol  while  wash,  ia 
tbrowD  over  the  rice,  which  is  then  stirred,  and 
each  grain  becomes  enveloped  in  a  tliin  coat  of 
day.  It  is  then  6t  for  use,  or  may  bo  laid  by  for 
a  lew  days.  This  ia  only  done  when  it  (a  intend- 
ed lb  Mw  lin  open  ireoebes,  for  were  it  not  done, 
the  riee  would  Hoat  as  soon  as  the  water  was  put 
00,  but  being  coaled  with  clay,  it  retaloa  iu  place 
ia  consequence  of  the  increased  weight  from  the 
moisture  imbibed  by  ibe  clay.  The  ground  be- 
ing properly  prepared,  the  rice  Is  sown  inihe  open 
trench  and  not  covered,  but  waier  is  immediately 
put  oUj  and  the  field  kept  in  this  state  (or  about 
twenty  days,  or  until  the  rice  "  Qoiits,"  that  is, 
the  rica  having  grown  so  large  that  iw  specific 
gravity  and  the  night  hold  its  roois  have  of  the 
earth,  ar«  unable  to  overcome  Its  buoyancy,  and 
it  is  detached  and  floats  on  the  surlace  of  the  wa- 
ter. As  soon  9B  a  tew  of  the  plants  are  observed 
to  be  in  this  condition,  the  water  is  run  of}  and  the 
field  dried.  It  is  then  hoed  once  or  twice.  When 
in  the  third  or  lourih  leai;  (about  the  forty-filth 
day  from  planting,)  the  water  is  again  put  on, 

topping"  [covering]  the  rice  lor  three  days.  It 
is  iheo  drawn  down  uniil  the  rows  of  rice  are 
apparent.  In  twelve  days  afler  the  field  is  dried 
and  hoed  twice,  commencing  as  soon  as  dry 
eaough.  It  will  now  be  ready  for  the  joint  fiow 
in  about  thirty  days. 

Some,  instead  of  drying  It  at  the  end  of  twenty 
dsya,  merely  "  slacken*'  the  water,  so  as  to  show 
the  tops  of  the  rice,  and  increase  the  water  as  it 
grows,  so  as  to  keep  the  tops  of  the  rice  merely 
visible  for  sixty  days. 

(hvertd  planting.— The  following  directions 
are  given  for  this  :  The  ground  bsiug  prepared  as 
above,  sow  and  cover  the  rice,  put  on  the  water 
ontil  Ibe  rice  is  "  piped,"  dry  ii,  and  keep  it  so 
until  in  the  needle  state,  cover  it  with  water  for 
tea  days,  draw  it  down  until  you  can  see  the  tops 
of  the  rows.  Twemy  days  alter  dry  it,  and  as 
•ooo  as  it  is  enough  to,  hoe  it  as  often  as  possible 
before  the  joint  or  harvest  water  is  put  on,  which 
will  be  in  about  lirom  thirty  to  thirty-five  days. 
When  the  joint  flow  is  put  on,  the  water  is  kept 
juit  below  0  while  streak  which  is  always  seen 
on  the  siAlks  of  rice  just  below  the  ear.  When 
fit  for  harvest,  (which  is  determined  by  the  se- 
cond or  third  lower  sraios  being  so  soft  as  to  be 
mashed  .with  the  nail,)  the  water  is  let  in  and  out 
tor  eevend  tides  so  as  to  wash  out  the  Gelds  en- 
tiidy,  which  renden  it  less  offensive  (and  of 
jmone  less  Dohealthy,)  while  barvestiog  is  beii^ 
eairiadon.  Tbe  task  at  llus  time  is  to  .cot  a 
qoartar  of  an  acre  and  carry  ont  a  quarter.  The 


quantity  of  seed  used  is  two  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre.  The  usual  average  product  is  about  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  the  greatest  average  fromfifiy 
to  sixty  bushels.  The  largest  quantity  made, 
eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Ihe  usual  weight  of 
(he  rice  is  Ibny-eeven  pouode  per  bushel. — Ed. 
S.  AoBic. 


WHAT  WILL  AN  ACBB  TIBLD  IN  BILK  1 

Fnni  lb«  BuHlagton  Bilk  Bacord. 
Id  1838,  M.  Darcet  published  at  Paris  theSd 
edition  of  his  "Description  of  a  healthy  Co- 
coouery,"  In  that  work  there  is  a  memoir  on 
the  silk  culture,  wriiten  by  M.  Bourdon,  a  dis- 
tin^uiahed  modern  culturist,  containing  a  variety 
of  interesting  tacts  and  observations.  In  1837, 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  government,  he 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  silk  dis- 
irieis  of  France.  He  says,  in  rearinge  regard- 
ed as  of  average  goodness,  Ihe  product  per  ounce 
of  eggs  is  25  kilogrammes  of  cocoons,"  (about 
56  lu.)  He  says  moreover,  that  "iin  every 
ounce  of  eggs  at  least  26,000  worms  perish,"  and 
ihat  there  are  40,000  in  an  ounce.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  averacre  result  throughout 
France,  as  reported  by  an  official  agent  so  mtely 
as  only  lour  years  ago.  Tbe  loss  of  worms, 
therefore,  ia  neariy  tnro-thirds,  and  yet  the  busi- 
ness continues  to  he  the  moat  profitable  that  ex- 
ists' in  France.  M.  Bourdon  further  says,  that 
there  are  cocooneries  where  the  product  ol  an 
ounce  of  eggs  does  not  exceed  18, 22,  and  35  Ibe. 
of  cocoone. 

Now  lo  prevent  this  enormous  loss  of  worms, 
ibe  most  strenuous  efforts  of  scientific  culturisis 
in  France  have  been  made.  The  causes  of  this 
loss  are  stated  to  be  "  the  frosts  of  spring  nipping 
the  youngleaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  at  the  time 
of  tbe  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  lo  diseases  by 
which  the  wonns  are  destroyed."  The  evil  has 
been  cured,  but  not  until  "  ten  years  of  toilsome 
research"  had  been  devoted  to  an  investigation 
of  its  causes  and  its  remedy — and  ten  years  is  a 
long  time  in  these  United  Stales.  The  remedy 
was  found  in  a  moat  elaborate  sj'steio  of  ventila- 
tion, watchfulness  and  care,  ot  which  incessant 
cleaning  formed  a  most  conspicuous  item.  This 
system  was  invented  by  Messrs. .  Darcet  and 
Beauvais.  It  required  an  incrcaseil  temperature, 
more  frequent  repasts,  and  constant  renewal  of 
the  air  of  the  cocoonery,  by  pumping  it  up  inio 
the  garret,  by  macfauwry  made  for  that  express 
purpose.  M.  Bourdon  confirms  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  the  reader's  mind,  by  informing  us  ibat 
on  this  lyatem  of  leeding,  "  the  cares  and  atten-' 
tioos  are  multiplied ;  very  frequent  removals  of 
the  litter  are  abaolutely  necessary;  the  least 
neglect  in  the  distribution  of  Ihe  repasts  cannot 
fail  to  be  attended  with  serious  consequences." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solicitudes  of  the  feeder 
are  abridged,  for  tho  worms  spin  in  about  22  to  24 
days. 

The  resolls  obtained  from  this  elaborate  system 
of  leeding  are  as  follows : 

M.  Besnv^  gotliDm2240llM.  leaves  200 lbs.  cocoons. 
At  FaventineSj         2240      "       171  " 
MsTqaiaoffialineourt.2240*    "       182  " 


*  Leavea  wttervand  not  nutiitioas. 
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M.  Tbannaron.  22401ba.  leaves  168  lbs.  cocoons. 
M.Robert,  2604      •*  114 

M.  Mazade.jr.         2240      «  147 
Misses  Reioa,  Italy.  2240  240  <• 

The  above  crops  were  all  obtained  by  reeding 
with  the  white  mulberry. 

CollurisiB  in  tbio  country,  when  feeding  Bmall 
crops  on  shelviog,  have  realized  the  Iblloiviog 
results  : 

D.  V.  M'Lean,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1838,  from 
3240  lbs.  ol' leaves  obtained  112  Ibi.  cocoons, 
and  in  1839,  Trom  2240  Iba.  leaves  130  lbs. 

cocoons. 

£.  Montague,  Belchertown,  Maai.,  in  1840,  Trom 

2240  lbs.  leaves  215  lbs.  cocoons. 

Besides  these  results,  we  may  add  the  TolIoW' 
ing]  which  are  ditterenily  stated.   It  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  crops  made  in  this  coun- 
try were  led  upon  the  multicaulis. 
Aaron  Cjapp,  Harilord,  Cl.  in  1839,  raised  60 

bushels  ol'  cocoons,  each  producing  one  pound 

of  reeled  sitk :  be  utys  80  lbs.  ol'  leaves  al- 

Ibrded  bim  a  pound  ot  reeled  silk. 
M.  Amans  Carrier,  at  Rodez,  in  France,  produ- 

oed  928  pounds  of  cocoons  Irom  1^  acres  of 

ground  :  he  hatched  7^  ounces  of  eggs. 
M.  Carlo  Alodona,  at  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  in  1778, 

obtained  992  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  26,475  lbs. 

of  leaves  ;  also  65  oz.  of  eggs. 

The.Ioose  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  moat 
of  the  rearings  in  Ibis  country  have  been  con- 
ducted, prevents  our  giving  the  weight  of  leaves 
consumed  and  ol  cocoons  produced,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances.  The  carelul  noting  down 
of  all  these  things,  as  practised  in  Europe,  is  ne- 
cessary at  firsr,  in  order  to  reduce  the  silk  culture 
to  something  like  Ibrm  and  conBiateocy.  Uur 
American  eulturists  must  imitate  their  careful 
precision,  at  least  for  a  lew  years,  untU  we  can 
obtain  some  certain  data  on  ihe  roost  imporlani 
poiuts.  We  furnish  above,  the  result  obtained 
by  seven  European  growers,  specifying  how 
many  pounds  of  cocoons  each  one  obtained  fr-om 
a  ton  of  leaves.  The  Misses  Keina  obtained 
240  lbs.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bushel  of  pea 
nut  cocoons  will  weigh  12  Ibe. ;  hence  these  240 
lbs.  are  equal  to  20  bushels.  Now  we  know  from 
repeated  trial,  week  afier  week,  that  the  clear 
average  yield  of  a  lot  of  pea  nut  cocoons  is  U 
lbs.  ot  silk  per  bushel :  indeed  it  may  be  more, 
and  unquestionably  will  be  when  our  reelers  be- 
come lees  wasteltil.  Hence  the  20  bushels  afford 
us  25  lbs.  of  sUk. 

Now  we  know  moreover,  because  we  have 
tested  it  by  actual  experiment,  that  an  acre  of 
multicaulis  trees  will  produce  10  to  16,000  lbs 
of  Ibliage  the  first  season.  The  second  season 
it  will  very  probably  produce  20,000.  If  then 
as  Is  really  the  case,  26  lbs.  of  silk  have  been  al ' 
ready  obtained,  annually,  for  years  in  succession, 
by  the  Misses  Reina,  Irom  a  ton  of  leaves,  the 
fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  an  acre  of  multicaulis 
trees  will  produce  Ibiiase  enough  to  make  100 
lbs.  Of  that  part  of  the  question  there  can  be 
no  doubt:  the  only  doubt  is  whether  our  eultur- 
ists will  adopt  all  the  lights  that  are  before  them 
as  regards  improved  modes  of  feeding,  and  so 
uss  this  Ibliage  as  lo  make  it  produce  all  the  silk 
it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Of  their  disposition  to 
do  10  we  enterfain  do  doubt,  when  they  once  be- 
come sallsSed  that  the  lights  held  up  to  them  to 


follow  are  not  false  ones.  No  effort  of  ours  shall 
be  spared  to  accomplish  this  :  but  at  the  same 
lime  our  readers  must  assist  us.  They  can  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  ua  and  to  the  country 
at  large,  by  keeping  careful  accounts  of  bow 
many  pounds  of  Ibliage  they  feed  out,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  cocoons  they  make.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this 'win  be  done  the  present 
season,  and  the  result  communie^ed  to  us  for 
publication.  Those  who  uee  our  improved  frames 
will  generally  do  so,  and  we  shall  do  it  ourselves. 
Knowing  already  the  quantities  consumed  and 
yielded  in  Kurope,  we  have  a  distinct  mark  «et  up 
for  us  lo  ecjual  or  surpass  ;  and  it  will  be  siraDge 
indeed  if  our  6ne  climate  does  not  enable  us  to 
exceed  the  very  highest  European  crop. 

The  large  yield  of  240  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  a 
ton  of  leaves  is  made  with  uniform  regularity  in 
all  of  (he  numerous  cocooneries  of  the  Count 
Keina  in  Italy;  and  this  result,  though  much  ex- 
ceeding ibe  product  of  all  other  eulturists,  has 
nevertheless  beeo  regularly  produced  every  sea- 
son for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  in  liict  equal  to 
100  lbs.  of  silk  from  an  acre  of  ground.  Four 
acres  of  multicaulis  trees  in  this  country  would 
therefore  become  an  independence  to  the  father 
of  a  family.  Nay,  even  one  acre,  producing 
this  result,  would  be  a  fortune  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families.  Most  firmly  persuaded  ara 
we  that  this  will  be  Ibund  to  be  ibe  ease ;  aiid 
that  thousands  of  wonliy,  indQstrious  men  and 
women,  with  families  dependent  on  them  for  sap- 
port,  who  have  beeo  prosirated  by  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years,  will  find  this  silk  culture  one 
of  the  surest  sources  of  respectable  support  and 
comlbrt.  How  firmly,  then,  should  all  who  think 
so,  stand  up  in  iis  defence,  and  persevere  to  the 
utmost  of  ibeir  means  in  implanting  it  securely 
on  our  soil.  No  matter  how  unnatural  the  oppo- 
sition may  be— and  it  is  truly  unnatural— yet  per- 
severance is  the  word,  and  itie  trfeisinga  of  thou- 
sands will  descend  with  graielul  acceptance  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  which  surround  the  business,  while  the 
additional  satisfaction  will  be  experienced  of^  free- 
ing our  happy  country  Irom  its  servile  dependeuca 
upon  Ihe  fields,  and  filatures,  aad  looms  of  loretftk 
countries. 


THB  LOHO  GOMTIHVBD  AOTIOX  OF  CALCA- 
BBOOg  HAnURBS,  ASD  PABTIOtTLARLV  IN 
PRBVKNTIHO  RD8T  IH  WBBAT. 

To  Uie  Editor  ot  the  Parmen'  It««later. 

The  following  facts,  communicated  to  me  ft 
short  lime  since  a  farmer  of  Augusta  eouah', 
may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
gister, especially  those  of  the  marl  and  lime  slone 
regions  of  the  siaie.  The  facta  are  these,  that 
in  a  field  of  wheat  (the  last  harvest)  which  waa 
very  much  injured  by  the  rust,  two  small  spaces 
escaped  entirely,  the  straw  being  bright  and  cleaa 
and  the  grain  plump.  On  one  of  these  spaces  a 
lime  kiln  was  burned  io  the  year  1810;aiDca 
whteh  time  the  field  had  beeo  frequenUy  crop- 
ped. On  the  other,  the  ashes  from  a  distillery, 
had  been  deposited  Ibr  several  years ;  the  distillery, 
however,  had  not  beeo  in  operation  for  7  or  8 
years.  These  spaces  were,  io  all  respects,  treated 
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t»  the  other  parts  of  tBe  field,  and  their  being 
tumranded  on  all  sides  by  wheat  very  badly  rust- 
ed shows  coocluBiTcly  that  the  lime  and  uebes 
were  the  sole  causes  of  the  diiferenue. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  lacts  will  be  sufficient  (o 
\adaee  some  trials  oi  we  efficacy  of  lime  and  ash- 
es in  preventing  rust,  by  those  who  have  the 
means  or  doing  so ;  the  end  in  view  is  of  Butfi- 
cient  importance  to  jusiiry  the  labor  and  expense 
of  many  experimenis.  The  quantity  of  lime  and 
ashes,  in  the  example  related  above,  is  much  great- 
er than  can,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  applied  in  or- 
dinary cases,  but  the  lime  operated  efieclively  af- 
ter 30  years,  and  the  ashes  afler  7  or  8.  A  much 
smaller  queniiiy  applied  annually  might  produce 
the  same  effect. 

As  lime  is  an  esseniial  ingredient  oCgaod  wheal 
soils,  may  not  the  many  failures  of  the  wl.eai 
crop  be  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  absence  of 
hme*  from  most  of  the  land  cultivated  in  that 
crop? 

The  efficacy  of  lime,  on  what  is  called  lime- 
stone land,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  accidm- 
(at  experiment  I  have  detailed  above. 

Lexingtottf  Va.  Feb.  20, 1841.    Wjc.  Tatb. 

P.  S.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Philadelphia  Agriculiural  Society,  (I 
have  not  the  work  by  me,  and  do  not  recollect  the 
volume,)  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  the 
causes  of  rust,  which,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
published  io  the  Register,  I  have  no  doubt  many 
of  your  readers  would  be  obliged  to  you  for  pub- 
lining. 


OF  •warn  toxEt  most  suitablb  fob  applb 

TBIIBS. 

From  llM  Wettern  FumerBnd  Gardener. 
The  successful  cultivation  of  the  apple  depends 
very  much  on  the  suitableness  of  the  ground  ihey 
are  planted  in.  The  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit, 
the  general  health  and  duration  of  trees  are  most 
Mmmonty  the  result  of  good  or  bad  soil.  Cli- 
mate and  situation  also  afiect  both  trees  and  fruit ; 
but  not  in  the  degree  in  which  the  same  are  af- 
leeted  by  the  qualities  predominant  in  the  land. 
Of  all  the  different  descriptions  of  soil  to  be  met 
with,  that  of  a  soft  hazel  loam,  containing  a  small 
portion  of  sand,  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to 
the  apple  generally.  In  such  soil  the  tree  is  seen 
to  flourish  longest,  is  most  productive,  and  re- 
mains freest  from  disease  or  attack  of  insects. 
A  ^eat  depth  is  not  requisite ;  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty inches  deep  being  quite  enough,  provided  it  be 
on  a  diy  subsoil  of  gravel  or  loose  rock.  If  (he 
bottom  be  wet,  the  trees  should  be  planted  high, 
and  every  means  taken  to  drain  the  ground.  A 
wet  bottom  of  gravelly  clay  should  iw  avoided  if 
poaiible. 

Deep  rich  aoHs  in  sheltered  situations  are 
Dot  the  most  proper  for  the  apple,  for  it  is  o(\en 
■eeo  that  apple  trees  succeed  well  in  any  kind  of 
loam,  though  it  be  not  more  than  one  foot  in 
depth,  so  as  the  bottom  is  sound  and  dry,  the 
roots  taiie  on  extensive  horizontal  range,  the 
yooDIg  wood  is  always  of  more  moderate  growth, 
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and  better  ripened  than  when  roots  strike  deep 
into  the  ground. 

Although  local  circumstances  often' control  the 
works  of  ihe  planter,  compelling  him  to  fix  on  a 
Bile  Where  the  soil  may  not  be  exactly  what  is  re- 
commended above  ;  he  must,  in  this  case,  endea- 
vor to  make  the  soil  by  trenching,  draining,  and 
by  addition  of  the  qualities  wanUng,  biing  it  as 
near  to  the  standard  as  possible. 

Situation  and  aspect  for  planting  apple  trees. — 
The  situation  of  an  orchard  should  neither  be  in 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  nor  on  the  lop  of 
a  hill:  in  the  first,  the  young  wosd  is  never  so 
well  ripened,  the  buds  are  often  too  eariy  excited 
in  the  spring,  and  there  frosts  are  always  mora 
intensely  felt :  in  Ihe  second,  (ruit-bearing  trees 
are  always  'too  much  exposed  to  winds.  The 
most  desirable  site  is  the  side  of  a  hill  which 
slopes  gently  lo  the  south  east,  that  being  the 
most  sheltered  situation  in  this  western  country. 
Bui  when  the  violence  of  a  west  wind  is  broken 
by  an  intervening  rise  of  ground,  a  south-west 
aspect  has  been  lound  equal  to  any. 


FBOZBV  WSLI» 

Near  Owego  occurs  this  apparent  contr^dteiioD 
of  Nature's  laws,  which  is  thus  described,  by  a 
correspondent,  in  Silliman'a  Journal. 

The  well  is  excavated  on  a  table  of  land,  elevat- 
ed about  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  ofthe  Susquehan- 
na river,  and  distant  from  it  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
The  depth  ot  the  well,  from  the  surface  to  <  he  bot- 
tom, is  said  to  be  seventy-sevea  feet ;  but  for  four 
or  five  months  in  the  year,  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  frozen  so  solid  uio  be  entirely  useless  to 
the  inhahiiants.  On  the  33d  of  tne  present 
month,  (Feb.)  in  company  with  a  friend,  I  mea- 
sured the  depth,  and  lound  it  to  be  sixty-one  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  ihe  ice  which 
covers  the  water  in  the  well,  and  this  ice  we  found 
it  impossible  to  break  with  a  heavy  iron  weight 
attached  to  a  rope.  The  sides  of  the  well  are 
nearly  covered  with  masses  of  ice,  which,  increas- 
ing in  the  descent,  leave  but  about  a  loot  space 
(in  diameter)  at  the  bottom.  A  thermometer  let 
down  to  the  bottom,  sudIc  38^  in  filieen  minutes, 
being  68°  io  the  sun,  and  S0*>  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  well  has  been  dug  twenty-one 
years,  and  I  am  informed,  by  a  very  credible 
person  who  assisted  in  the  excavation,  that  a  man 
could  not  endure  to  work  in  it  more  than  two 
hours  at  a  time,  even  with  extra  clothing,  al- 
though in  the  month  of  June,  and  tha  weather 
excessively  hot.  The  ice  remains  UDtit  very  late 
in  Ihe  season,  and  is  often  drawn  up  'n  the  moniba 
of  June  and  July.  Samuel  Mathews  drew  t'nm 
Ihe  well  a  large  piece  of  ice  oo  the  25tb  day  of 
July,  1837.  and  it  is  common  to  find  it  there  on 
the  4ih  of  July. 

The  well  is  situated  in  the  highway,  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  the  villaae  of  Owego,  in  the  town 
and  country  of  Tioga.  There  is  no  other  well  on 
that  table  of  land,  nor  within  sixty  or  eighty  rods, 
and  none  that  presents  the  same  phenomenon. 
In  the  excavation,  no  rock  or  slate  was  thrown 
up ;  the  water  is  never  affected  by  freshets ;  and 
is  what  is  usually  denominated  "  hard,'*  or  lime- 
atone  water.  A  lighted  cuidia  being  let  down, 
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the  Same  became  agitated  and  Ihrown  in  ooe 
direction  at  the  depth  ol'thirly  leet,  but  waa  quite 
still,  and  aoon  exiinguiebed  at  the  bottom.  Fea- 
thers, down  or  any  light  subiance,  when  thrown 
iu,  sink  with  a  rapid  and  accelerated  motioo. 

Owego,  Feb.  26(A,  N.  Lat.  42°  10". 

Proll  Silliman,  in  attempting  to  aolve  ibis 
extraordinary  and  difficult  problem, observea : 

At  the  depth  of  more  than  sixty  feet,  the  water 
ought  not  to  freeze  at  at),  as  it  should  have  nearly 
the  same  temperature  of  that  film  ol'  the  earth's 
crtwt,  which  is  at  this  place  affected  by  atmo- 
apberic  variations,  and  solar  infiueoce,  being  of 
course  not  far  from  the  medium  temperature  ofthe 
climate.  Could  we  suppose  that  compressed 
gasesj  or*  greatly  compressed  atmosphere  were 
escaping  from  the  water,  or  near  it,  this  would 
indicate  a  source  of  cold ;  but  as  there  is  no  such 
indication  in  the  water,  we  cannot  avail  our- 
Selvea  of  this  explanation,  uplesa  we  were  to 
•uppoae  that  the  escape  of  compressed  gas 
laxea  place  deep  in  the  earth,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wet!,  and  in  proximity  to  the  water  that 
supplies  it.  Perhaps  this  view  ia  countenanced 
by  the  blowing  of  the  candle  at  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  blowing  it  to  one  side,  thus  indicat- 
ing a  jet,of  gas  which  might  rise  from  the  water 
as  low  as  at  its  source ;  and  even  if  it  were  car- 
bonic acid,  it  might  ndt  extinguish  the  candle, 
while  descending,  as  the  gas  would  be  much 
diluted  by  common  air ;  and  still,  in  the  progress 
of  lime,  an  accumulation  of  earboaic  acid  gas 
might  take  place  at  the  aurface  of  the  water, 
•uffietent  to  extinguish  a  candle. 


HBATY  BBRK8HIBXI  HOGS. 

Prom  the  Kentucky  F&naer. 

[Here  are  some  facts  that  tell  well  lor  this  po- 
pular breed  of  hogs.  If  the  breeders  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  would  report  the  facta— 
kind  of  keep,  age,  &c. ;  in  reference  to  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  animals,  the  country  would  soon  be 
able  to  estimate  ihe  improved  breeds  by  an  intel- 
ligible standard.  There  ha«  been  a  vast  deal  too 
much  puffing  and  blowing  about  alt  the  breeds  in 
certain  agricultural  papers.  It  is  time  these 
humbugging  appliances  were  laid  aside  for  the 
morp  honest  and  more  useful  statements  ol  ascer- 
tained truths.  If  ever  this  paper  sinned  in  this 
way  hitherto,  it  will  sin  no  more.  We  are  de* 
vout  believers  in  the  superiority  of  various  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  and  shall  use  every  legitimate 
means  of  furnishing  the  public  those  grounds  of 
enlightened  opinion  which  will  lend  to  their  great- 
er diffusion ;  but  fVom  ibis  day  forth,  be  it  fairly 
known  to  aU  concerned,  we  shall  admit  no  article 
in  this  paper  which  is  a  mere  puff  or  advertise- 
ment in  disffuise,  of  this,  tliat,  or  other  breed. 
But  we  shall  feet  at  all  times  thankful  for  the 
fa^  on  which  a  preference  tor  any  breed  is  I}ase4 
by  (he  writer. — Kd.  Kkn.  Far. 

Mt.  Editor. — If  you  think  the  following  facts 
in  relation  to  some  of  the  weights  of  our  War- 
ren county  bogs  are  wonh  publishing  in  your 
valuable  paper,  you  are  atlibeirQr  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Geo.  D'eyche  slaughtered  a  lot  of  40  half 
blood  Berkshire  boga  IS  months  old,  with  no 
grain  during  the  summer  months,  their  aver- 
age weight  net  waa  304  Ibe.    Mr.  Steddom'a 


lot  of  88  three  quarters  and  seven  eighths  Berk- 
shires  16  months  old  averaged  343  lbs.  net.  All 
bis  choice  pigs  having  been  selected  for  breedeiv, 
led  solely  on  grass  during  summer.  Mr.  £be- 
nezer  Hathaway's  lot  of  10,  half  Berkshire,  at 
20  months  old  averaged  373j  lbs.  net.  Mr. 
Hathaway  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  cost  him 
no  more  Ibod  and  attention  to  briiw  his  hogs  op 
to  the  above  wdght  than  it  did  fiia  old  slock  to 
250  lbs.  at  the  same  age.  Mr.  Gallagber'a  lot 
65  hogs  half  Berkshire,  liom  14  to  18  months  old, 
fed  solely  on  grass  during  summer,  averaged  809 
lbs.  net.  Mr.  Longstreet's  lot  of  55  head  ave- 
raged net  318  lbs— all  the  choice  pigs  were  aold 
lor  breeders ;  no  grain  until  he  had  harvested  his 
oats  and  wheal,  then  run  in  the  stubble,  &c., 
were  from  half  to  three  quarters  bred  Berkshires, 
with  a  cross  of  the  Irish  Grazier,  &c.  M  r.  Tache 
ol  Springhorough  slaughtered  a  burrow  30  months 
old,  halt'  Berkshire,  eross  weight  900  lbs.  net 
814  lbs.  Mr.  Samuel  Irons  wbo  denied  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  his  hogs,  being  pmudiced 
against  not  Qa\y  Berkshire  hogs  but  Durham 
cattle,  &c.,  was  induced  by  the  persuasion  offaia 
son  to  send  a  sow  to  his  Berkshire  boar,  selecting 
his  poorest  with  design  evidently  to  disgrace  the 
stock,  the  sow  had  nine  pigs;  Mr.  Irons  sold 
two  of  the  best  Ibr  breeders,  the  other  sevea 
at  20  months  old,  averaged  net  435  ;  his  old  stock, 
with  precisely  the  same  food  and  attention,  as 
they  were  fed  together,  did  not  average  as  much 
by  just  102  lbs.,  although  six  weeks  older  on  each 
hog.  This  may  seem  to  border  on  improbability 
with  some,  it  is  nevertheless  irue,  as  can  be  nuule 
to  appear.  Mr.  Leievre  slaushtered  a  lot  of  5 
half  Berkshire  pigs  farrowed  17ih  March  1840, 
average  at  253  lbs.  net ;  one  weighed  290  lbs.  Dr. 
Keever's  lot  of  6  or  8'March  pigs  (ihe  choice 
ones  sold  for  breeders,  (averaged  260  lbs.) 
The  writer  of  this  article  bred  a  big  thorough-bred 
Berkshire,  got  by  Mr  Loasing's  imported  boar 
Newbury,  out  of  sow  bred  by  the  society  of  Sha- 
kers near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  that  at  5  months  and  fi 
days  old  weighed  186  lbs.  gross.  M.  B. 

XeAanon,0&to,  Jan.  16,  1841. 


AH  AOOOUHT  OF  THE  MCTHOD  Or  PURTIRG 
AM>  KANAOIKO  PEACH  OBCHARDa, 

As  pnctiied  ia  New  Jersey.   By  T.  Hancock.  Nor- 
seryman,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

From  tbe  Magazlae  ofHortlculMra. 
The  peach  tree  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  New  Jersey,  and  large  quantities  of 
the  fruit  are  annually  sent  lo  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets.  Since  ihe  opening  of  tbe 
eommunicatiou  by  rail-road  between  these  two 
cities  through  the  interior  of  the  state,  it  has  been 
the  means  of  greatly  increasing,  the  number  of 
peach  orchards,  and  many  targe  and  extensive 
plantations  have  been  made.  Within  a  few 
years,  from  the  increased  facilities  of^  rapid  and 
safe  transportation  by  rail-rQad,  between  Boston, 
Providence,  and  Stonnington,  thp  eastern  citiea 
have  been  supplied,  to  a  very  great  extent,  with 
New  Jersey  ipeaches,  and  the  opening  of  such  a 
market  has  induced  eultivatora  to  plant  more 
extensively,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
crop  proves  a  very  profitable  one  tor  ihe  Dght 
soils  of  a  ponion  of  tn«  «Mte,  .«a,tbe  trees  floonrii 
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my  well  where  the  land  m  not  niBeiently  good 
lo  produce  bat  a  very  few  buihels  or  corn  to  the 
acre. 

If  the  few  Ibllowtng  remarks,  in  relation  to  our 
mode  of  culiivaling  the  peach,  will  inlerest  your 
readers,  you  can  Rive  ihem  a  place  in  your  pages. 
1  have  an  orchard  of  some  extent,  and  have,  in 
lonne  leasons,  gathered  a  very  large  crop. 

VTheo  it  ia  intended  lo  plant  out  a  good  orchard 
of  trees,  we  generally  eelect  an  elevated  poaitiOD, 
entirely  unprotected  by  any  limber  or  ehetier  or 
any  kind  :  if  a  aituaiion  can  be  selected  near  the 
bank  ot  a  river,  the  crop  is  more  certain,  as  the 
trees  better  wiihsiand  the  frosia,  which  occasion- 
ally do  much  damage. 

Plough,  and  put  the  It^id  in  good  condition  Tor 
corn  or  vegetables,  and  plant  the  trees  twenty 
feet  apart  each  way.  Continue  to  till  ihe  land, 
taking  off  a  crop  of  pea«,  beans,  potatoes,  or 
•omething  that  does  not  grow  too  high :  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats  are  venr  injurious,  and  ehnuld  not 
be  planted.  The  land  miul  not  remain  whhout 
tillage,  aathe  trees  would  soon  be  injured  ;  indeed 
DOtmng  will  kill  a  fine  peach  orchard  sooner  than 
10  let  it  lie  in  sward. 

The  trees  should  be  two  years  old  on  the  stork, 
(from  seed,)  and  one  year  from  the  bud,  (the 
year  after  budding.)  This  is  conBidercd  as  the 
best  age  for  transplanting.  If  the  water  stands 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  if  the  land  has 
springs  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  I  should  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  plant  with  the  expectation 
of  very  certain  crop?.  I  have  lost  two  orchards 
planted  in  this  manner,  while,  in  an  adjoining 
field,  where  the  land,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  high, 
with  a  dry  subsoil,  the  trees  flourished,  and  pro- 
duced abundant  crops. 

Light  sandy  soil,  or  light  loam,  we  consider  the . 
most  preferable  for  planting  out  peach  orchards, 
and  I  should  judge,  that  on  many  of  the  elevated 
knolls,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  peach  mifrht 
be  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  particularly  the 
earlier  varieties.  It  is  at  least  well  worthy  of 
trial.      Yours,  respec'.rully,     T.  Hasgock. 

BurUngtotit  N.  Jl,  Jen.  1841. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Hancock's 
nursery,  and  given  some  account  of  his  peach 
orchan),  (Vol.  V.,  p.  366.)  In  the  season  of 
1839,  when  we  passed  through  BuHingfon,  the 
peach  trees  were  breaking  down  with  the  heavv 
crops.  Mr.  Hancock's  trees  were  literally  loaded; 
and  so  fast  did  ihey  ripen,  that  (he  ground  under 
nearly  every  tree  that  we  noticed  was  covered 
with  the  fruit.  The  orchard  contained  about 
seventeen  acres,  and  was  covered  with  healilty 
trees,  and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  two  thousand 
liMkeia  (about  fifteen  hundrr-d  bnshels,)  which 
commanded  one  dollar  and  upwards  a  basket,  in 
Ibe  New  York  market.  The  land  was  a  light 
■Body  loam,  and  would  not  produce,  as  Mr.  Han- 
eock  informed  us,  Sve  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre, 
onless  Teiy  heavily  manured.  The  ground  was 
not  planted  at  all  when  we  saw  it,  but  it  had  been 
tilled  with  the  cultivator,  to  keep  ihe  surface  free 
from  the  growth  of  weeds,  &c  The  trees  do  not 
make  a  vigorous  growth,  and  conseqoently  do 
not  need  but  nttle  pruning. 

The  great  error  in  coliivating  peach  iwef,  m 
New  England,  has  been  in  planting  them  in  too 
rich  aoU,  and  encouraging  Ibero  to  make  a  rapid 
and  vigMoue  growth :  the  trees,  in  consequence, 


are  overtaken  by  the  cold  weather,  and  the  severe 
froBtF,  of  the  early  part  of  winter,  before  the 
wood  ia  fully  ripe,  destroy  the  young  fruit  buds, 
orteotimea  ihe  young  and  tender  shoots,  and 
occaeionally  the  trees  are  killed  completely  down 
to  the  roots.  The  very  opposite  course  should  be 
pursued  :  the  trees  should  be  set  out  on  a  li^ht 
soil,  and  not  encouraged  to  make  a  vigorous 
growth  ;  the  young  wood  will  then  get  fully  ripe, 
and  hardened  before  cold  weather }  the  frost  will 
have  less  effect  upon  the  buds,  and,  unless  the 
situeiion  is  very  unbvorable,  and  subject  to  late 
frosts  in  the  spring,  ihe  chances  are  that  the 
trees  will  not  be  injured,  and  will  produce  good 
crops. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peach  has  attracted  more 
attention,  within  a  year  or  two,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  than  lor  some  time  previous:  to  those 
who  are  planting  ireeo,  we  would  recommend  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Hancock's  communication,  con- 
vinced, from  the  success  which  has  attended  hia 
cultivation  of  the  trees,  that  the  infbrmalion 
which  he  has  given  will  be  found  the  result  of 
experience  upon  the  subject. — £d.  Mag.  ffort. 


TBB  SUGAR  BKET  AK»  WHITE  CABBnT.  MR. 
BQZIAl:.n80R's  IMPORTED  SEEDS  ARU  IM' 
PLEHEHTB. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  16,  1841. 
Dear  Sir. —  Your  Regisler  of  the  13'h  shows  your 
labors  are  not  lost,  and  that  of  the  eeed  you  have 
sown,  some  has  fallen  on  good  ground.  The 
more  ihe  sugar  and  other  beets  are  cultivated  the 
better  their  value  will  be  understood,  especinlly 
if  Ihey  sUil  our  warm  oouthern  districts.  I  asked 
a  lady,  to  whom  1  bad  given  some  sugar  beet 
seeds,  and  persuaded  to  bow  b  large  quantity  of 
them,  (the  farm  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake,)  if  the  negroes  stole  them.  To 
which  she  replied '*  Oh,  no,  no,"  and  I  rejoined, 
"  I  am  sorry  lor  that,  as  it  is  a  proof  that  though 
you  have  quantity,  they  must  not  be  of  good 
quality."  "  By  no  means,"  was  the  reply, 
"  they,  (the  negroes)  have  no  occasion  to  steal 
Ihem  ;  they  would  do  it,  but  we  give  them 
beets,  and  some  of  ihem  are  fond  of  roasting 
them.  We  have  to  feed  them,  and  beets  go  in 
for  a  share  io  doing  this.  No,  no,— our  negroea 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  steal  beets,  that  they 
may  eat  them,  they  will  eat,  and  beets  are  cheap, 
but  I  do  not  wish  them  to  know  this." 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  inquire,  (for  I  have 
no  memorandum  of  what  I  sent,)  was  white  car- 
rot seed  amongst  what  were  sent  to  you  _;  if  so, 
have  you  learned  what  was  the  succbfs  in  your 
warm  climate?  They  have  grown  to  a  surpris- 
ing size  here,  are  good  for  the  table,  and  carrots 
have  alwBvs  been  celebrated  as  fine  feeding  for 
horses.  This  white  carrot  is  to  the  common 
carrot,  what  the  mangel  wurtzel  is  to  the  other 
beets,  ft  grows  considerably  out  of  ihc  ground  ; 
and  an  observing  friend  of  mine  thinks,  in  some 
circumstances,  may  give  a  heavier  crop  than 
beeis.  If  so,  then  it  would  be  of  more  value  fmm 
the  circomsrance  of  the  carrot  being  far  the  most 
solid  of  the  two.  ,         .  .  L 

I  sent  you  a  small  pamphlet  noticmg  the 
things  I  had  brought  from  Europe,  and  givmg 
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the  reason  for  bringing  tbem.  Do  yoq  think 
spriog  barley  on  good  land  would  be  a  pay- 
ing crop  wirh  you  J  Of  it,  the  oaw,  sugar  beet, 
and  rye  grass,  I  brought  considerable  quaniilies, 
end  presume  all  of  ihem  are  to  m<>et  a  market 
this  spring.  The  red  wheat,  the  quantities  were 
but  Boiall,  a  sack  coDtaiutng  4  bushels  of  the 
*'  golden  drop,"  has  been  lost.  This,  independent 
of  the  value,  I  am  sorry  for,  as  it  is  amongst  ibe  reds 
1  have  been  looking  lor  ihat  which  is  not  to  be  so 
subject  10  blight  or  mildew  as  some  we  at  present 
have. 

While  we  were  speaking  of  beeis  and  earrois 
Tor  the  table,  we  mi^ht  have  noted  that  vegeta- 
bles and  fat  meat  are  proper  associales  ;  the  one 
is  an  accompaniment  that  the  other  wants,  and  to- 
gether are  healthy,  Dourishing,  and  more  latien- 
ing  than  pork  or  greasy  meats  by  ihemeelves. 

Advise  your  readers  to  lollow  the  practices  ol 
the  liarmer  in  other  countries ;  you  can  tell  iheio 
that  ii  is  not  by  accident  ihey  have  fine  oaia, 
wheat,  barley,  &e.  ]i  Is  the  result  of  great  care 
and  skill.  Ifour  farmers  exercise  the  same  means, 
Ibe  seed  of  the  couutry  may  be  improved,  and 
good  imported  be  preserved  Iroro  degenerating. 

YourS|  sincerely,       Jahes  Komaldson. 

P.  S.  With  respect  (o  sales,  1  leave  every  one 
to  judge  the  propriety  of  buying  expensive  seeds. 
Ol  my  own  opinion,  ihey  have  evidence  in  my 
taking  trouble  to  place  them  wiibin  reach  of  farm- 
era. 

[The  pamphlet  referred  to  above  was  received ; 
the  notice  al  its  end  will  be  copied  below.  It  is 
itearcely  necenary  lor  us  lo  repeat  here  that  Mr. 
Konaldson's  efforts  to  introduce  new  and  choice 
■eeda,  .and  agricultural  implements,  have  been 
induced  solely  by  the  desire  to  aid  agricultural 
improvement,  and  promote  the  public  good.  We 
regret  that  circumstances,  beyond  our  control, 
prevented  this  notice  appearing  in  the  February 
number. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiriov,  we  have  to  state 
that  there  were  no  seeds  of  the  white  carrot 
among  those  which  Mr.  Ronatdeon  sent  to  us 
last  spring  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Barley  is 
sown  no  where  in  Virginia  except  on  the  celebrat- 
ed Gloucester  tow-grounds;  and  even  there,  that 
crop  had  been  abandoned  by  all  except  John 
Tabb,esq.,or  Whitemarah.— Ed.  F.  K.] 

To  the  farmers  of  the  Cnited  States. 

The  subscriber  ban  imported,  and  for  sale, 
It  small  quantity  of  Oxford  While  Prize  Seed 
When! ;  Pomeranian  Ked  do. ;  Golilen  Drop  do; 
Scotch  and  Chevalier  (spring)  BHrley  ;  Hopelon 
Oals;  English  Rye  GrHcs;  Dott  Pol  at  ops  ; 
Weed  Hooks,  (a  specimen)  to  make  by  ;  a  Mill 
for  family  use,  for  the  inspection  of  tradesmen 
and  (iirmerp;  Great  Northern  Rye ;  French  Sugar 
Beei.  And  has  in  the  ship  Levant,  daily  expeci- 
pd,  Calico  Potato«>f>,  and  Foriy-lbld  do. ;  Scots 
Rye  Grasa ;  Subsoil  Plough,  rhnin  and  draU  bars, 
(or  inppeciion,  &r. ;  Weed  Hooks,  do.;  Bull 
Ring,  do. ;  Safety  C^mp,  do. ;  Iron  chairs,  for 
aala  and  inspection. 


Neither  expense  nor  labor  has  been  spared  lo 
get  all  these  things  good  of  ihetr  kind.  This  will 
considerably  enhance  the  price,  but  it  is  in  farm- 
ing as  with  other  business,  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense has  lo  be  encountered,  otherwise  the  expe- 
riments would  never  be  made.  The  Sugar  Beet 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition, 
and  if  any  one  of  the  other  articles  shall  prove 
equally  advantageous  lo  our  agriculture,  it  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  that  baa 
been  besiowed  on  the  whole. 

It  is  proposed  lo  accompany  these  seeds  wiih 
a  brief  Doiice  of  their  resiiective  properties,  &c. 
Gentlemen  having  occaeion  to  write  to  the  sub- 
scriber, are  respectfully  requested  to  pay  the  post- 
age. JaHBS  RoNALDSOir, 

^ro.  200,  South  miOh  ttratt  PhilatUl^. 


LIHK. 

from  the  Farmera'  Ouetta. 
In  the  Geological  Appendix  to  Cleaveland*a 

Mineralogy,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  alluvial  region 
ot  North  Carolina  "  a  bed  of  limestone  and  shells 
commences  about  20  or 30  miles  from  the  border  of 
the  primitive  [formation;]  to  which  it  runs  parallel, 
through  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  &c."  The  border 
of  this  primitive  formation  crosses  ihe  rivers  near 
the  first  falls;  that  is,  not  far  above  Fayeileville, 
Cheraw,  Camden,  Columbia  &c,  and  of  course 
ihe  bed  of  shells  and  limestone  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Cleavcland  runs  nearly  parallel  with  a  line 
drawn  through  these  towns  and  about  (or  more 
probably  as  we  suppose  somewhat  more  than)  30 
miles  below.  To  Ihe  great  reproach  of  Ihe  states 
through  which  this  bed  runs  little  has  yet  been 
ascertained  as  lo  its  purity,  or  its  extent  and  depth. 
A  specimen  from  the  neighborhood  of  Darlington 
C.  H.  was  analyzed  by  the  laie  Dr.  Cooper  and 
Ibund  to  be  marl ;  but  the  extent  of  the  bed  is  not 
known.  About  20  miles  below  Darlington  C.  H. 
near  Jeffries'  creek,  where  it  is  crossed  by  ihe  road 
leading  to  George  Town,  is  a  bed  of  limestone, 
which,  by  burning,  lunishes  lime  that  answers  for 
mortar.  In  other  parts  of  Marion  disiricl,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  limestone  has  been  found, 
and  Ihe  Pee  Dee  runs  across  several  beds  of  it  be- 
tween the  month  of  Jeffries*  creek  and  the 
mouth  of  Lynch's  creek. 

These  /iinis  would  seem  to  indicate  that  lime 
may  be  obtained  so  near  the  Pee  Dee  as  to 
be  available  tor  manure  on  lands  near  the  river. 
The  reason  why  the  beds  of  limestone  referred 
to  have  not  hitherto  attracted  more  ailention 
is  ihat  the  value  of  lime  as  a  manure  is  not 
utiderstood  by  our  planters.  We  have  not  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  itouivelves  because  we  were 
not  aware,  until  recently,  that  the  beds  were  as 
extensive  as  we  now  learn  they  are.  We  shall 
henceforth,  from  lime  to  time,  occupy  some  space 
in  our  columns  with  the  subject.  This  week  we 
give  one  article  of  some  length  and  two  shorter 
ones  containing  facts  suited  to  inquirers.  Read 
them. 

The  mmn  bed  of  limestone  and  perhaps  mari, 
may  doubtless  be  found  on  Ihe  Santee  and  Cap« 
Fe»r,  as  well  as  probably  on  Lynches  Creek,  iii- 
tle  Pee  Dee  and  Drowning  creek.  In  most  of  the 
intervening  country  it  may  be  tdb  tlir  below  itha 
surface  to  be  dug  up  with  profit.  Marl  has  been 
fouud  on  the  Santee. 
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REHBDT  FOB  KIDHUY  WORMS. 

From  ihe  Maine  Fanner. 
I  cured  ewine  of  the  dieeaee  called'  "  kidney 
worm,"  by  making  an  incision  wilh  a  kniJe,  on 
each  iide  ol"  ihe  haek  bone,  and  apjiiyintf  iplnis 
of  lurpentrne  lo  ihe  woumta  end  alonff  the  small 
of  ihfi  back.  It  oiny  'aloo  be  cured  ny  (jivinjr  red 
pepper  in  iheir  Iboii ;  taken  ia  aeasoo  it  rendily 
yield*  to  trealmeot. 


>T  OV  TBB  CULTITATIOM  Or  TOBACCO, 
AMD  THE  HAEfAGBMBBT  Of'  TUB  PLAM- 
TATIOH.* 

Sjf  a  Maryland  Planter. 

rron  tbe  Americm  Farmer. 
The  illuatrioue  'I'honias  JederBon,  in  hia  Notes 
on  Virginia,  in  making  a  comparison  beiween  ihe 
culture  of  tobacco  and  whcai,  has  remarked,  that 
tbe  euliure  of  the  former  '*  is  productive  of  infinite 
wmehedDesi.  Those  employed  in  it  are  in  a 
contioual  exertion  beyond  the  power  of  nature 
to  support.  Liiile  food  of  any  kind  ia  raised  by 
them;  so  thm  the  men  and  animals  on  these 
IwiBs  (tobacco  plantations )  are  badly  (ed,  and  the 
esnh  IB  rapidly  impoverished." 

These  remarks  are  applicable,  in  many  instan- 
<Ts,  to  the  management  of  tobacco  planraiions  of 
the  present  day.    Many  planlera  makeievery  ex- 
ertion lo  raise  all  the  tobacco  ihey  can,  wiihoui 
paying  proper  alieniion  to  anyoiher  crop.  In 
the  management  of  a  tobacco  ptaniuiion.  such  a 
course  should  be  followed,  as  will  produce  the 
ifcaleet  quantiiy  of  food  for  animals,  with  the 
ttast  labor.   Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
gronrhig  of  artificial  grasses  ;  for  they  not  only 
nlraiifa  Ibod  Ibr  aoimals,  but  they  likewise  make 
mwuire  fee  the  renovation  of  the  land  made  poor 
l^ih«cutiare  oftoliacco.   Therefore,  a  planter 
wb«.-has  ewamp  lapil,  ought  to  make  every  exer- 
tion to  reclaim  it,  and  a  more  useful  crop  to  him, 
he  could  not  put  in  it  than  a  crop  of  timothy. 
Kven  if  a  planner  has  na  swamp  land,  he  ought 
to  put  some  <M-'  hia  uplaad  in  timothy,  or  eome 
other  of  tbe  longer  gramea.   It  is  true  he  should 
always  have  all  i^e  arable  part  of  his  ^antation 
aet  in  clt>ver  or  some  other  of  the  grasses,  except 
the  part  tuliivated  in  com  and  tobacco.   That  is, 
clover  (bould  be  aoira  to.  improve  the  land,  and 
ODjilit  not,  nnleae  in  the  rieheat  apots,  lo  be  cut 
oflT  Beeidee,  clover  esnnttf  alnraya  be  depended 
on  for  hay,  for  if  (he  setison  should  not  exactly 
■nil  it,  it  will  oot  grow  hieh-enough  lo  be  out  and 
tavcd,'  wbeieiui  it  i*  not  4a  much  so  with  the  other 
gruses. 

The  growing  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oafs  also,  fiir- 
nisbee  food  for  men  aa  well  aa  animals,  but  a  crop 
of  aroall  grain  inter/eres  materially  with  a  crop  of 
It^Mceo,  pasticularty  nt  Uie  lima  of  harvesting 
the  former.  About  this  time  the  crop  of  tobacco 
is  in  most  need  of  hoeing  and  ploughing ;  grass 
■t  ihit  aeason  grows  rapidly,  and  by  dividing  the 
labor  between  the  two  crops,  bdth  atifler,  the 
ipmio  M  poorly  taken  care  of  and  (be  fields  of  to- 
baew  fiequently  become  set  with  grass  like  a 
Msdow.  A  crop  of  lobacco  ia  never  so  good  as 
ttwould  have  been,  if  permitted  to  get  in  the 
gmm  ebortly  after  tbe  plant*  have  been  trans- 

•  See  Note  A. 
Vol.  IX.-13-C 


planted.  Indeed  I  have  seen  some  fields  of 
iobacco  cnlirely  riinied  by  having  been  in  ihe 
•rrass ;  although  hoed  fand  ploughed,  Ihe  land 
had  become  so  full  of  the  liner  from  the  grass 
and  its  roots,  that  Ihe  lobacco  plants  never  would 
grow  alierwerds.  So  that  in  culiivaiingof  tobac- 
co the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  crop  from  gelling  in  the  grass.  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  that  where  a  plitnier  looked  to- hie 
tobacco  crop  Ibr  hia  profits,  if  it  was  not  for  tba 
making  or  raising  of  provender  for  his  live  slock 
It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  raise  no  grain 
except  corn.  Asa  pianlaiioo  cannot  becarrioi 
on  without  animals  on  it,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  some  small  grain  should  be  raised.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  I  am  not  writing  about  a 
mixed  crop,  where  tobacco  and  grain  might  be 
both  looked  to  for  ihe  profits  of  the  plantation, 
that  is,  where  there  might  be  a  certain  quantiiy 
of  grain,  as  well  as  tobacco  raised  whhoot  the 
one  interfering  wilh  the  other.  I  am  writing  aa 
if  a  crop  of  lobacco  was  alwajni  the  more  profita- 
ble crop,  and  ^recommending  such  management 
on  a  plantation  as  will  obnaie  as  as  possiblo 
Ihe  remarks  of  !he  tltustrioos  man  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay. 

Ill  Prince  George's  county,  Md.,  where  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  brought  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  well 
managed  plantation  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  (so  as  to  improve  the  land  and  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  tobacco  crop  lo  impoverish 
it.)  The  land  that  has  been  worked  in  com  and 
tobacco  during  the  year,  is  in  the  fell  sown  in 
wheat  or  rye,  or  a  part  kept  lor  oats ;  in  the 
ensuing  spnng  the  whole  is  put  in  clover.  The 
gram  and  clover  is  plastered  in  April.  By  ihia 
mode  of  management  a  planter  has  fresh  fields  ' 
out  of  clover  every  year  for  com  and  tobacco. 
The  plantation  of  couise  ia  fenced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  requisite  number  of  fields. 
During  the  year  there  is  as  much  manure  made 
as  can  be,  without  its  interfering  with  the  crop  of 
tobacco.  The  manure  is  used  on  parts  of  iha 
tobacco  field  that  will  not  so  readily  improve  by 
the  use  of  clover  and  plaster.  By  this  manner 
of  management,  lands  that  are  adapied  to  clover 
and  plaster,  are  improved  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
great  fertility. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  say,  that  alt  Bgricolturista 
^ould  make  and  save  alf  ihe  manure  ihey  can. 
Yet  in  Ihecuhivationof  tobacfeo  there  is  a  pccp- 
liar  necessity ;  for  tobacco  grown  on  land  that  has 
been  culiivnied  the  year  belbre  it  is  put  in  tobacco 
will,  if  sufficiently  manured,  bring  totracco  that 
will  cure  finer,  and  consequently,  be  worth  more 
money  when  carried  (o  market.  Tobacco  to  cure 
fine  must  grow  rapidly  aft^r  it  is  planted,  which 
It  will  not  do  if  there  is  much  litter  in  the 
ground  (B.)  Lands  taken  oat  cf  clover  and  put  in 
tobacco,  Ireqaently  have  bo  much  litter  in  them, 
that  the  tobacco  grows  very  little  until  Septem- 
ber: consequently  the  tobaixo  has  not  .time  to 
■tipen,  but  if  it  should,  it  will  have  so  much  juieo 
and  be  so  late  in  the  falf.that  it  will  cure  a  dark 
color,  and  will  be  such  as  is  not  much  In 
demand  in  foreign  markets  (C.)  Whilst  I  am 
writing  on  the  advantage  of  saving  manure  on  a 
plantation,  I  will  give  the  management  of  one 
of  my  neighbors,  as  the  saying  is,  when  he  com- 
menced the  world.  His  plantatiim>  contaiQad 
aboDt  fifly  acres  of  land,Di^  Pi9B^Slg]£ 
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were  •wamp.  Tbq  balance  ccmaisted  of  north 
hill  aides,  and  not  more  than  two  Ittirds  of  them 
eoold  be  cultivated,  and  even  that  little  had  been 
Worked  donrn  so  that  it  would  grow  nothing  but 
•edge.  He  had  two  slaves  beaidea  himBcir.  He 
went  to  work,  reclaimed  hia  swamp  land  with 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  divided  tiia  plantation 
Into  two  ahift.  He  then  commenced  croppinft 
by  putting  either  shill  of  meadow  Edlernately  in 
corn.  During  the  summer  and  tall  be  had  all 
the  weeds  and  grass  that  grew  about  his  ditches 
aiul  Tencea,  or  any  other  piaco  where  they  could 
be  had,  cut  and  hauled  ina  heap  to  rot  for  manure. 
In  tha  nint^r  hia  cattle  were  ehetiered  and  penned 
and  also  during  the  sammer  they  were  penned 
at  lyght.  In  short,  he  saved  in  every  way  all 
tbe  manure  he  could.  In  this  manner  be  made 
manure  enough  for  alt  the  land  which  he  cultivat- 
ed in  tobacco.  He  did  not  make  any  kind  of 
grain  but  com ;  for  whilst  be  had  one  part  of  his 
und  in  corn  atid  tobacco,  he  had  to  keep  the  other 
for  a  pasture  for  bis  stock.  Thus  he  made  his 
swamp  land  grow  com  for  his  family  and  proven- 
der for  hia  stock,  and  at  the  same  lime  furnish 
manure  to  enrich  hia  worn-down  upland.  Such 

Eartsof  his  swamp  as  were  too  wet  for  corn  be 
Bpt  to  grow  branch  grass.  Tbaee  places  fur- 
nished him  with  hay.  His  plantation,  as  1  have 
■aid  beibre,  was  too  small  for  him  to  raise  small 
grain,  BO  he  could  sow  no  clover  nor  any  other 
bind  of  grass.  If  he  had  been  so  sUoated  as  to 
have  grown  timothy,  how  much  better  he  might 
have  carried  on  bis  manuring  system ;  but  even 
aa  it  was  he  soon  b(>came  famous  for  bis  nice 
crops  of  tobacco.  So  much  so,  that  I  have 
known  him  frequently  to  sell  bis  crop  of  tobacco 
-lor  two  or  three  dollars  per  hundred  weight  more 
than  bis  neighbors.  He  has  frequently  sold  it 
before  it  was  carried  to  the  house.  One  great . 
cause  of  the  finenese  of  his  tobacco,  was  his 
manuring  tbe  land  with  well  rotted  manure.  It 
10  true  he  is  a  nice  person  in  curing  and  packing 
tobaceo.  But  It  mav  he  set  down  aa  an  iDconiro- 
vertibleftcl,  thatunleaa  tobacco  groweon  suitable 
land,  and  is  properly  managed  oefbre  it  goes  to 
the  hotisei  it  will  not  cure  of  a  nice  color  or  make 
what  is  termed  fine  tobacca  Well,  by  the  man- 
agement of  my  neighbor,  as  here  given,  he  has 
maintained  his  while  family,  and  reared  a  consi- 
derable family  of  slaves,  (for  one  of  the  slaves  as 
befbre  mentioned  was  a  female.)  From  fifly 
acres  be  has  enlarged  bis  plantation  to  between 
two  and  three  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  has 
at  present  four  fine  tobacco  houses.  When  be 
first  commenced  tbe  vorid,  he  cured  his  tobacco 
in  ft  pen,  rudely  constroetu  of  poles  and  forks, 
and  covered  with  manh  grass.  I  have  thus 
given  the  management  of  one  who  ranks  high 
as  a  planter,  not  ihnthe  would  not  have  sown 
grain  and  clover  if  be  had  had  sufficient  quantity  of 
land  to  have  done  so,  but  to  show  what  maybe 
done  on  a  plantation  by  manure.  Any  planter, 
whose  plantation  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver, should  by  all  means  grow  it ;  for  it  not  only 
improves  the  land,  but  makes  such  luxuriant 
pasture  for  stock.  There  are  lands  that  are  too 
poor  to  grow  clover.  My  neighbor's  manage- 
meat,  especially  where  tobacco  is  depended  on 
fur  the  principal  crop,  ought  to  be  followed  closely, 
Ibritis  only  by  manuring  tbattbia  kind  of  land 
can  be  made  to  grow  tobacco. 


There  are  various  opinions  among  planters 
about  the  best  lime  to  plough  up  land  that  is  set 
in  clover  that  is  intended  for  tobacco.  Some  think 
the  fall  of  the  year  best,  others  think  the  spring 
the  best,  because  the  land  being  exposed  during 
the  winter  to  tbe  hard  freezes,  looses  some  of 
its  fertility.  JVly  own  opinion  is,  that  land  that 
has  been  pastured  dosely  should  not  be  ploughed 
up  out  of  ihe  clover  uniil  late  in  April,  and  ihe 
Block  should  be  kept  off  the  clover  from  February, 
so  as  to  permit  it  to  grow  two  or  three  inches 
high.  Clover,  in  a  young  and  growing  state, 
turned  in  by  the  plough,  soon  rots  and  considera- 
bly improves  tfie  land. 

Iiand  broken  up  late  will  require  but  one  mere 
ploughing  before  it  is  laid  off  for  to  make  the  to- 
bacco hills;  whereas,  if  it  is  ploughed  up  earlj 
in  the  spring  it  will  be  necessary  to  plough  it  over 
twice  before  the  tobacco  is  planted.  When  land 
that  is  intended  lor  tobacco  has  a  great  deal  of 
litter  on  it,  I  think  it  best  to  break  it  up,  either 
in  Ihe  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  I  always,  when 
my  tobacco  land  is  (ich  enough,  cut  the  clover 
for  hay  if  1  can  do  so,  if  not,  I  try  to  pasture  it 
closely;  for,  if  tbe  land  should  not  be  quite  as 
rich  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  clover  hay  furnishea 
manure  which  goes  back  to  it.  For,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  tobaceo  will  not  grow  quickly 
on  land  that  haa  much  litter  in  U.  (D.) 

A  ptanter,tiD  lajrmg  oft'  his  tobacco  lots,  shouki 
select  such  parts  of  his  plantation  as  are  adapted 
to  ihe  growing  of  fine  lobacco :  all  light  soita 
are  of  this  desciiption.  Almost  any  soil  maybe 
said  to  be  adapted  to  tbe  growth  of  tobacco  that 
will  grow  it  quickly.  Tobacco  that  grows  off 
immediately  after  being  planted  is  soon  ready  for 
the  bouse,  and  the  consequence  is,  it  will  with 
proper  attention  cure  good.  (E.) 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  on  the  management 
of  a  tobacco  plantation  in  as  few  wonls  as  poasi- 
ble.  In  the  first  place,  raise  such  crops  aa  re- 
quire the  least  labor  Ibr  the  rapport  of  the  men 
and  animals  on  it.  In  the  next  place,  save  all 
the  manure  you  can  ;  keep  no  more  stock  than 
is  necessary  lor  tbe  use  ol  the  plantatiooh— parti- 
cularly horses,  for  a  few  well  fed  horses  are  of 
mora  use  than  a  host  of  ill  fed,  half  starved 
things.  Suffer  no  manure  or  totracco  stalks  to  lie 
about  your  bam  sills,  when  your  land  is  in  want 
of  manure.  Try  and  make  com  enough  for  your 
own  use.   Keep  the  plantation  in  good  fences. 

Having  made  tbe  foregoing  remarks  on  the 
management  of  a  plantation  where  tobacco  ia 
the  only  crop  made  for  s^le,  I  sbaH  now  proceed 
to  make  auch  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco aa  I  think  are  calculated,  if  followed,  to  pro- 
duce a  good  and  fine  crop;  and  in  making  my 
remarks,  I  shall  treat  the  subject  pretty  much  as 
if  writing  for  a  person  unacquainted  with  the- 
manner  of  growing  tobacco. 

I  shall  begin  by  giving  directions  bow  to  ehooes' 
suitable  land  and  places  for  beds.  The  best  aitn- 
ation  for  a  plant  bed  that  will  grow  plants  early 
is  on  a  billaide,  having  a  slope  towards  the  south, 
and  if  the  land  suit,  the  bottom  or  foot  of  the  hilt 
side  is  best.  This  situation  fully  exposes  tbe  bed 
to  tbe  12  o'clock  sun,  and  keeps  oft'  the  north- 
west winds,  which  are  frequent  and  cold  iluring 
theapriog  months.  I  always  select  plaees  for 
beds  on  Ae  margin  of  ninniug  ttreams  if  (ba 
landauila.  The  nuuiiDg  water  Kma  the  tobM- 
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CO  fliei  away  on  that  lide,  and  fiirnuhea  water 
to  put  OB  the  bed  in  very  dry  weather.  I  have 
Ireqnently  watered  tobacco  beds  'mth  great  ad- 
vantage. The  water  can  be  thrown  over  the 
bed*  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  common  scoop  with  a 
long  handle.  All  the  parts  of  a  bed^that  can  be 
reached  by  the  water  thrown  out  of  ihe  scoop 
are  soon  watered.  The  part  that  cannot  be 
reached  in'this  manner,  can,  as  the  water  is  con- 
venient, be  soon  watered  hy  taking  the  water  out 
of  the  branch  and  earryiRg  it  and  putting  it  over 
the  bed.  Swamp  beds  may  also  he  watered  in 
dry  weaiber,  and  the  plants  made  to  grow  much 
taster  in  ihia  manner.  (F.) 

In  ohooaing  land  (or  a  tobacco  bed,  a  planter 
should  be  careful  so  as  not  to  take  that  which 
is  likely  to  apongt — that  is,  land  that  dries  quick 
after  a  rain ;  for,  in  this  kind  of  land  the  tobacco 
seed  will  not  come  up  bo  well,  as  the  ground  very 
Irequently  dries  below  the  seed  al\er  (hey  have 
«prouied,  and  consequently  kilU  them.  The  beat 
kind  of  land  is  that  whiel^  is  well  cQrared  with 
vegetable  mould. 

Almost  aoy  land  or  situatioo  would  answer 
very  well  lor  beds  il'  it  was  not  lor  the  tobacco 
ty:  hence  the  great  importance  of  chooring 
plaeea  for  beds  nmere  the  flies  are  not  to  likely 
n  eat.  Flies  frequently  eat  worse  in  some  places 
lhaatbeydo  inothenr.  I  have  found  them  to 
eat  woiM  in  email  pieces  of  woods  where  beds 
had  been  sown  in  suceessien  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  are  not  so  npt  to  eat  in  places, 
distant  from  other  places,  where  beds  have  been 
sown  or  tobacco  baa  been  grown.  1  have  always 
found  (he  first  siiuatioo  that  I  have  mentioned 
the  best,  on  account  of  flies  ;  that  is,  a  place  noi 
exposed  to  the  northeast  or  northwest  winds.  It 
is  a  fact  that  has  been  loni;  known  to  tobacco 
planter*,  that  the  flies  eat  worse  during  the  pre- 
valence of  cold  northeast  winds,  than  at  any 
other  time:  hence  ihey  do  not  injure  beds  in 
warm  ao  mitch  as  they  ao  in  cold  situations.  An- 
other thing  is,  the  plants  grow  faster  in  warm 
place*,  a^  are  sooner  out  of  their  way.  As  yet, 
I  know  of  nothing  that  will  prevent  flies  from 
eaiine  when  once  they  have  gotten  in  a  bed,  nor 
do  I  Know  of  any  thing  that  will  kill  them.  Many 
experiments  have  been  tried,  but  with  little  or  no 
soccess.  I  have  known  personeto  sow  sulphur 
on  their  beds.  Others  have  sprinkled  over  them 
the  juice  of  common  elder  leaves.  Some  I  have 
known  to  sow  rye  flour  on  their  beds^  under  Ihe 
impression,  that  the  flqur,  by  forming  an  incrua- 
latioo  on  the  plants,  prevented  the  flies  from 
eating.  Some  suppose  that  keeping  the  beds 
covered  with  pine  bnish  keeps  the  flies  away. 
If  any  eoverii^^  ^  of  any  advantage,  it  ia  a  co- 
vering of  well  rotted  stable  manure  put  on  very 
carefully  ao  as  nearly  (o  cover  the  plants,  without 
covering  them  entirely  up.  I  have  found  some 
advantage  from  enclosing  the  beds  with  a  watting 
of  pine  or  cedar  brusn.  This  kind  of  fence 
around  beds,  whilst  it  lences  them  in  from  the 
iotrosion  of  stock,  prevents  in  some  measure  the 
flies  from  getting  in  them  from  adjacent  lands. 
Some  have  supposed  that  a  light  plank  fence 
around  beds  would  prevent  flies  from  getting  in 
them,  especially  if  the  plank  was  tarred :  as  ihia 
mode  would  be  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
peon  as  vrell  ai  labor,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopt- 


ed eveo  if  found  to  be  a  preventive.  In  very 
large  pieces  of  woods,  the  flies  are  not  so  Ilkety 

to  injure  plants.  But  at  the  present  day  Ihe 
woods  are  so  cut  down  that  many  planters  have 
no  Bu*;h  places.  After  all  the  experiments  that 
have  been  tried,  with  respect  to  flies  destroying 
tobacco  plants,  the  situation  of  the  bed  has  peen 
found  to  be  of  more  consequence  ibao  any  thing 
else ;  that  is,  places  where^he  flies  are  not  likely 
10  be.  I  have  been  rather  tedious  on  choosing 
suitable  places  for  planting  beds ;  for  I  consider, 
that  upon  these  in  a  great  measure  depends  the 
successful  growing  of  a  tobacco  crop.  (G.) 

Almost  any  kind  of  soil  w  situation  migbt  be 
made  to  grow  plants,  were  it  not  liw  the  flies. 
These  little  Insects  are  the  greatest  obslade  to 
the  culture  of  tobacco.  If  it  was  not  for  them, 
(he  cultivation  of  tobacco  wo61d  be  as  successful 
as  any  other  culture. 

The  best  and  surest  time  to  sow  plant-beds 
in  upland,  is  about  the  middle  of  March.  Beds 
sown  at  this  time  will  produce  more  plants,  and 
require  less  picking  or  weeding  to  keep  the  grass 
and  weeds  out.  There  are  several  objections  to 
the  custom  of  sowing  seed  in  the  winter  months. 
One  of  them  i^  if  there  should  be  a  warm  spell 
of  weather  shonly  afier  the  sea)  are  sown,  ihey 
will  come  up  too  soon  and  are  likely  to  be  killed 
by  hard  freezing  weather.  Another  objection  is, 
the  beds,  from  having  been  prepared  too  early, 
become  so  hard  before  the  warm  weathercom- 
mences  in  earnest,  that  the  plants  will  not  grow 
kindly.  The  plants  also  frequently  come  up  in 
a  sickly  state,  arid  very  often  remain  so.  Where- 
as, beds  that  are  sown  in  March,  from  having 
been  lately  prepared,  grow  the  plants  off  quickly. 
The  seed  comes  up  quickly  an(l  in  a  healihy 
state,  and  the  plants  are  not  injured  by  drought, 
as  much  as  they  would  be  had  the  beds  bton 
prepared  in  the  winter.  The  best  lime  to  sow 
lowland  beds  is  about  the  first  of  April.  (H.^ 

In  preparing  of  plant-beds,  it  ha*  been  the  cus- 
tom from  time  immemorial  to  bum  thern  over  with 
Imisfa  or  wood.  This  no  doubt  is  the  best  way 
where  it  ean  be  done.  It  certainly  is  best  to  burn 
a  place  that  has  not  been  used  for  a  plant-bed  Ibr 
several  years  belbre.  But  a  bed  that  has  been 
sowed  the  preceding  year,  will  grow  plants  without 
being  burned  again.  A  planter  who  is  scarce 
of  stuff  to  burn  his  beds  with,  many  obtain  a  great 
deal  of  briers  and  brush  by  clearing  up  early  his 
land  intended  for  corn  and  tobacco  that  year.  I 
have  frequently  burned  beds  with  briers  and 
leaves.  Briars  can  be  put  in  a  cart  with  a  pitch- 
fork and  put  over  the  bed  with  the  same.  Beds, 
before  the  seed  are  sown,  should  he  well  puU 
verized  and  cleared  of  all  root  or  other  litter. 
When  sowing  the  seed  it  is  beet  to  sow  one  half 
the  seed  intended  for  the  bed,  and  then  rake  them 
in  the  ground.  The  other  half  of  the  seed  should 
then  tw  sown  across  the*  way  the  ntbers  were 
sown,  end  the  bed  then  irod  ox  patted.  By  thi* 
mode  of  sowing  seed  the  bed  is  prepared  Jbr  dry  or 
wet  weather;  that  is,  should  the  weather  be 
dry  the  seed  raked  in  will  come  up ;  if  the  weather 
is  wet  both  sowings  will  come.  The  surest  way 
to  have  plants  is  to  sow  plenty  of  seed  in  a  bed. 
It  is  true,  beds  will  be  belter  with  aceitun  quan- 
tity of  plants  in  them  but  a*  plants  are  liable  to 
he  destroyed  in  so  many  way*,  it  is  sorest  to  sow 
iMtk.  A  great  many  plants  are  destroyed  by 
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picking  (be  gresa  out  oC  the  bedi*  Beridei,  thick 
sowing  is  d  great  «ecurity  againit  the  flies.  Beds 
that  an  thinly  set  with  planu  are  eooo  cleoued 
when  the  (ties  get  in  them ;  whereas,  beds  thickly 
set  may  be  considerably  ealen  by  ntea,  and  yei 
plants  enough  left :  hence  (he  triie  sayinj;  "bow 
some  for  fly,  and  eome  for  I."  I  have  tiuown  per- 
sons to  miss  planting  their  crop  of  tobacco  by  not 
sowing  seed  enough  >n  iheir  beds;  bull  never 
knew  one  to  miss  by  lowing  too  aiany.  Beds 
that  have  too  many  plants  in  them  oati  be  raked 
and  the  plants  thinned.  This  has  for  a  long  time 
been  customary.  A  rake  lor  the  purpose  is  eoon 
made.  1  have  made  the  teeth  wtib  twenty  pen- 
ny nails. 

Plant-beds^  if  the  land  is  not  rich,  should  be 
manured,  this  can  be  done  .belbre  the  seed  are 
■own  or  aTierwards.  If  the  land  is  poor  it  is  best 
to  manure  the  bed  before  it  is  sowd.  Any  well 
rotted  manure  wilt  answer,  but  stable  manure  is 
best.  Ashes  answer  very  well  for  light  soils,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  having  no  grass  seed  in 
them.  In  saving  manure  for  plant-beds,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  grass  seed  from  getting 
with  it;  BO  that  stable  manure,  to  be  Iree  from 
grass  seed,  ought  to  he  saved  when  the  hortjes  are 
not  turned  loose  out  of  the  stable,  and  when  they 
are  f^d  on  some  kind  ofibod  that  contains  no  seed. 
CtHH-blades  are  one  of  those  kinds  of  food.  Hen- 
houses and  ibe  roosts  ol'  poultry  liimieb  good  ma- 
nure for  tobacco  beds.  Hog-pens  also  ftirnish 
very  good  manure  for  plants.  When  beds  are 
manured  alter  the  plants  are  up,  the  manuresiiould 
be  put  on  in  a  ver^r  fine  slate.  (I.)  • 

It  is  a  custom  with  many  planters  to  cover  their 
beds  ader  they  are  sowed  with  pine  or  cedar  brush. 
This  is  a  very  good  way  to  get  the  plants  up,  as 
the  brush  keeps  the  land  moist.  The  brush  should 
be  taken  off  the  plants  soon  after  they  are  up,  as 
it  makes  them  lender  and  what  is  termed  Umg- 
legged. 

To  keep  up  places  Ibr  tobacco  beds  from  year  to 
year,  as  soon  as  they  are  done  with  for  that  time, 
they  flbouU  be  hoed  or  wed  up,  and  then  covered 
with  straw  or  tobacco  stalks,  three  or  (bur  inches 
deep. 

I  now  come  lo  the  transplanting  of  the  plant. 
Having  kept  the  land  in  which  they  are  to  be 
transplanted  clear  of  too  much  grass  and  weeds 
it  is  now  to  be  got  ready  Ibr  making  the  hills. 
The  ground  -should  be  ploughed  over,  and  if  it 
should  be  aoddy  or  lunrpy,  a  heavy  tooth  harrow 
should  be  run  over  il.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  laid 
ofi,  which  is  done  by  running  liirrowa  (rom  two 
and  a  half  or  three  leet  apart  one  way,  and  then 
turning  and  running  (urrows  the  same  distance 
apart  directly  across  ibe  others,  at  what  may  be 
termed  right  angles ;  these  Turrows  should  be  very 
shallow.  Deep  lurrows  make  the  hills  ton  high, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  worked  away  the 
plants  are  standing  ^s  if  they  were  in  pin- 
nacles. When  making  the  hills,  the  top  should 
be  rounded  oti',8o  thai  the  pat  of  the  hoe  will  be 
no  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  hill.  This, 
though  seemingly  of  little  consequence,  is  more  so 
than  it  appears  to  tm  at  first  sight.  In  times  of 
heavy  rains  it  prevents  the  water  and  sand  from 
settling  about  the  plant.  Very  olten  when  plants 
have  only  been  planted  a  day  or  two,  there  are 
heavy  rains.  If  the  bills  are  not  ihade  so  that 
the  water  can  run  off  immediately,  (he  plants  get 
covered  up  by  dirt  washing  over  them. 


When  drawing  the  plants  from  ihe  bed  they 
should  be  drawn  with  as  much  oC  their  roots  ae 
possible.  A  common  luble  fork,  by  beiag  run 
under  iheir  roots,  enables  a  person  to  draw  the 

plants  with  all  the  fine  fibres  to  their  main  root. 
This  mode  should  not  be  resorted  (o  until  the 
beds  have  been  drawn  several  times,  as  the  (brit 
is  apt  to  loosen  (he  earth  about  ibe  roots  of  the 
plants  left  in  them,  and  consequently  injures  them ) 
but  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  planting  time, 
when  they  will  not  be  much  longer  wanted,  the 
drawing  with  a  liirk  will  cause  the  late  planting 
to  grow  off  immediately,  for  plants  drawn  in 
this  way,  will,  by  leaving  ah  their  fine  roots  com- 
mence growing  much  quicker  alter  they  are  trans- 
planted, than  plants  will  which  have  been  drawn 
by  band.  Plants  that  are  used  to  replant  with 
should  be  drawn  in  this  manner. 

When  the  plant-beds  are  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  tobacco  land,  the  plants  should  be 
carried  lo  it  in  baskets  or  tubs  that  will  not  hold 
more  tlian  a  bushel ;  lor  by  carrying  them  in  large 
baskets  they  bei^ome  bruised.  The  most  con- 
venient way  is  to  liafti  them  in  a  curl  J  but  this 
way  bruises  them.  The  best  way  to  manage 
when  the  beda  are  not  too  far  off,  is  to  set  the 
moel  careful  haoda  on  <he  plantation  in  the  beds 
drawing  plants,  while  the  smaller  and  less  useful 
hands  Fhould  carry  the  plants  lo  those  who  are 
planting  them. 

W  hen  iwtiing  the  plants  in  the  hills,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  put  more  of  the  plant  in  the  ground 
than  tberooi;  that  is,  the  plant  should  be  set  as 
near  as  can  be  an  it  was  in  the  bed.  By  putting 
the  plants  too  def  p  in  ihe  hills,  they  Irequenlly 
stand  some  time  and  then  rot  off  at  the  rout;  if 
they  should  not  rot  off  they  will  not  grow  for 
some  time. 

Afier  the  plants  ilmth.ive  been  (rancplanled  have 
commrnced  gruwmg,  or  in  the  language  of  plaot- 
ers,  taken  hold  of. tlie  hill,  weeding*  time  com- 
mences. It  is  well  not  to  weed  tobaccn  too  soon 
alter  it  is  planted ;  lor  if  most  of  the  grass  seed  do 
not  get  up  before  the  hill  is  taken  away,  they  will 
come  up  afier  the  tobacco  is  wed  out,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  wed  a^ain.  But  on  the  other  hand  loo 
much  grass  oufuhx  not -to  be  suffered  to  grow  about 
tlie  tobacco  hills.  For  filth  is  ihought  to  be  die 
means  of  producing  what  is  called  the  web-worm 
which  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  crops. 
Many  planters  are  of  the  opinion  that  weeding 
away  the  hills  in  a  short  time  afier  the  plants  are 
planted,  will  prevent  the  web  worm  from  getting 
in  the  crop.'  I  have  known  some  to  have  all  the 
grass  carried  out  of  their  lobacco  ground  when 
iheir  crop  had  become  grassy)  under  the  impres- 
sion that  ihat  would  prevent  the  web-worm. 
This  is  a  very  good  way ;  for  grass  led  in  tobacco 
lands,  even  il  it  is  no  cause  of  web-worm,  prevent* 
the  totiacco  from  growing  kindly.  When  tobacco 
is  being  wed,  too  much  of  the  bill  should  not  be 
taken  away,  as  it  leaves  the  plant  standing  on  a 
small  spire  of  earth,  and  in  dry  weatlier  exposes 
the  toot  too  much  to  the  sun.  Some  planters  al- 
ways weed  their  tobacco  plants  without  running 
a  plough  or  cultivator  in  the  space  between  the 
bills,  because  the  plough  and  horse  somelimes 
knock  out  of  the  hills  some  of  the  plants.  This 
is  a  very  laborious  way,  and  a  great  deal  of  labor 
is  lost.  1  have  always  found  ihe  most  labor 
saving  ,  way  to  be,  to  weed,  when^ihe  tobacco 
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grooDd  is  not  very  graaty,  aroand  tb«  plant  only, 
•od  afterwards  plough  the  land  by  runniofr  two 
ramws  between  the  planla  each  way.  While 
the  planla  are  young,  if  the  ground  does  not  get 
too  grawy,  I  do  not  plough  until  iho  tobacco 
makes  Boroe  growth.  If  the  land  should  become 
grasty  soon  afi^r  the  tobacco  is  planted,  the 
ground  should  be  ploughed  by  running  too  fur- 
TDWi  io  each  row,  and  should  be  wed  alierwards 
across  the  way  it  was  ploughed. 

Alier  lobacco.hafl  been  wed  out  some  time,  it 
uveryoTiea  necessary  to  go  over  it  Hgain  with 
ihe  boes,  and  take  from  around  ihe  plunis  grass 
thai  was  left  by  oversight.  This  should  be  done 
without  taking  away  any  earth  from  the  plants. 
Two  ploughiogs  are  enough  for  tobaeco  after  it 
is  planted.  A  cultivator  ohould  be  used  after- 
wards. When  tobacco  begins  to  cover  the 
groand  in  which  it  is  planted  pretry  well,  it  should 
be  laid  by ;  thee  it  should  be  gone  over  again 
with  the  hoe  and  a  hill  put  to  i(.  Hilling  tobac- 
co is  not  absolutely  neceesary ;  for  1  haveseen  fine 
crops  that  were  not  hilled.  The  most  advantage 
of  billing  is,  it  keeps  the  tobacco  from  blowing 
down  in  atomia. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  worms  which  have  not 
been  mentioned '  in  this  essay;  either  of  which 
are  at  limes  iroublesoine  to  tobacco  growers :  the 
common  ground-worm  and  the  tobacco  or  hom- 
wono.  The  ground-worm  is  iroublesoibe  to 
early  planted  tobacco.  I  know  of  no  way  to  gel 
rid  of  thij  kind  of  worm  only  Ihe  old  one,  and 
that  is  to  hunt  around  the  plants  and  kill  ihem. 

This  worm  never  cuts  much  after  the  10th  day 
of  June ;  about  this  time  ihey  appear  to  have  bad 
their  day  and  disappear.  The  hern-worm  is 
troublesome  from  the  time  of  planting  a  crop  ol 
i^iaoco  until  it  is  housed.  A  wrge  ganv  of  lur- 
heys  manage  ihia  worm  preiiy  well.  When  the 
tuiieys  cannot  manage  these  worms,  they  miwt 
be  pulled  off  the  lobaeoo  and  killed.  • 

1  will  suppose  the  crop  laid  by,  md  ihat  the 
next  aiage  has  arrived ;  that  ii  the  topping  of  it. 
There  are  two  opinions  about  which  is  the  best 
time  to  top.  One  opinion  is,  ihat  ihe  tobacco 
will  core  a  better  color  if  the  plants  are  permitted 
lo  get  out  in'full  blossom  belbre  i hey  are  topped. 
The  other  opinion  is,  that  lobaoeo  should  be  topp^ 
as  BOMi  as  it  shows  an  inclination  to  flower,  or  in 
the  language  of  planters  as  soon  as  it  button^. 
i  think  it^oukl  be  always  lopped  as  soon  as  it 
dbows  a  button,  for  tbe  growth  of  the  lop  lakes 
fiom  tbe  plant  of  tobacco  so  much  ihai  would 
have  gtme  to  it  had  it  been  lopped  early.  The 
aama  remark  appliea  tosnccoraiiiatgrow  between 
the  leaT  and  siala.  They  should  be  taken  out 
early;  that  is,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
grow  laq^  for  they  take  away  much  from  the 
wiT  which  at  this  time  is  making  its  principal 
growth.  (J.) 

After  a  crop  of  tobacco  is  2s«I  by,  that  is,  aAer 
it  is  plooghed  and  hoed  enough,  there  are  lix>m 
three  to  nVe  weeks  before  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to 
go  10  tbe  bottse.  During,  this  time,  a  planter 
slioold  make  all  the  necessary  preparation  for 
AoHstng*.  If  be  intends  to  cure  his  tobacco  with 
fire,  hie  wood  should  be  cut  sod  hauled  to  his 
baiiM.  If  he  has  not  got  tobacco  ailcks  enough 
to  hug  all  hie  crop  they  also  abonld  be  prepared, 
if  ha  inteDds  curing  without  fire,  his  seafiblds 
shooU  be  put  up  around  bis  barns.  In  shoii, 


every  ihing  that  will  be  wanted,  should  bain  ife 
place  belbre  he  commeoees  housing;  Ibr  allerhe 
gets  fully  Io  cutting  hia  tobacco,  be  will  have 
enough  Io  do  without  having  to  do  what  might 
have  been  done  before.  (K.) 

I  will  in  this  place  make  some  remarks  on  cur- 
ing of  tobacco.  Firing — that  if,  makinj;  fires 
in  the  barn, under  the  tobacco, alier  ii  — 
is  Ihe  surest  way  to  cure  fine  tobacco.  Tobacco 
that  is  intended  to  beared  ehould  be  hung  in  the 
house  as  quick  as  can  be  alier  it  is  cut.  The 
house  should  be  filled  in  a  day,  If  po^siUe,  and 
fires  put  in  immediately.  The  quantity  of  heat 
Irom  fires  during  the  different  siafes  of*^ curing  a 
house  ol'  tobacco,  f>houl(i  be  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  weather.  When  fires  are  firai  put  in  a 
house,  under  tobacco  just  hung  in,  they  should 
not  be  large,  eepeciatly  ir  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry.  For  the  first,  second  nnd  third  day, 
tbe  heat  should  be  such  as  will  yellow  the  tobac- 
co wiihout  sweating  of  it.  After  this  time,  the 
fites  should  be  larger,  so  as  to  keep  Ihe  tobacco 
as  it  cures  dry.  In  dry  warm  weather,  very  lit- 
tle fire  under  tobacco  will  cure  it  best.  In  wet  or 
cool  weather,  of  course,  more  heat  from  fires  is 
necessary.  Tobacco  cures  of  a  yellow  color, 
when  managed  in  this  way,  if  the  fires  are  kept 
under  it  from  seven  to  eight  days.  It  is  a  very 
good  way,  also,  in  firing  ol'  tobacco,  to  let  it  bang 
in  the  house  until  it  yellows  by  the  air,  belbre 
fire  is  put  under  it :  then  three  or  lour  days  firing 
will  answer.  But  the  tobacco  is  not  likely  to 
cure  yellow— it  will,  if  properly  managed,  cure 
what  is  called  a  fine  red.  (L.) 

Afier  all  that  may  be  said  about  firing  of  to- 
bacco, 1  would  not  recommend  it  only  at  particu- 
lar times,  unless  barns  could  he  fixed  with  liir- 
naces  so  as  to  cany  oS  ihe  sparks  and  smokej  so 
as  to  prevent  the  barn  from  taking  fire.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  even  furnaces  would  not  be  per- 
fectly Buie ;  fur  there  would  be  some  danger  even 
from  having  fire  io  ihe  barn ;  add  the  pipes  that ' 
would  carry  off  the  smoke  and  sparks,  might,  by 
passing  through  the  tobacco  as  well  as  the  bam, 
communicale  fire  to  some  part  of  it. 

The  toss  of  a  barn,  wit5  its  contents,  is  a  heavy 
one.  It  takes  aleo  a  jrreat  deal  of  wood  lo  fii«  a 
barn  ol~  tobacco ;  and  this  on  plantaUona  where 
fuel  is  scarce,  is  of  considerable  consequence. 
Even  if  wood  is  plenty,  it  lakes  some  labor  to  cut 
and  liaul  it.  1  have  for  several  years  past  cured 
ray  tobacco  without  putting  a  panicle  of  fire  near 
It;  and  I  have  Ibund  it  lo  be  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  fine,  as  if  it  had  been^ed.*  Tobacco  of  good 
color,  cured  without  fire,  is  wonh  more  money  in 
a  foreign  market,  from  the  cireumsiance  ol  itt 
not  being  smoked  by  the  firing  proeevs. 

Tobacco  that  is  to  be  cured  witnoui  fire,  should 
never  be  put  in  the  house  without  its  being  hung 
oiit  of  doors,  ofier  it  is  cut,  for  several  days. 
There  should  be  erected  around  each  barn  a 
scaffold — the  tobacco,  as  it  is  and  slicked, 
should  be  hung  on  ihe  scaffold,  and  if  there 
should  be  no  appearance  of  rain,  it  may  remain 
there  for  five  or  six  days  before  it  is  put  io  the 
house.  Tobacco,  before  it  begins  to  cure  on  a 
scaffold,  is  uoi  injured  by  rains ;  and  after  it  be- 
gins to  core,  a  rab  that  lasis  a  short  time  doea 
not  injure  ii.  It  is  rain  that  lasts  two  or  three 
days  that  injures  tobacco  hung  on  a  scaffold.  (M.) 

A  scaObId  is  coostruc'ed  by  burying  in  the 
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ground  about  iwo  feet,  (brin  set  up  perpendicalar- 
\y,  aboDi  ten  feet  apart  from  each  oilier  j  in  which 
|ioleB  are  put  nearly  ihe  diaiance  ol'a  common 
fbnce  rail  from  each  other.  Fence  rails  are  thus 
put  across  from  one  pole  to  another,  leaving  a 
apace  of  four  leet  between  each  rail.  These  are 
what  are  called  tien.  A  scaffold  should  not  be 
very  hi^h,  for  if  it  is,  the  lower  leaves  of  ihe  lo- 
bacco  will  become  bruised  from  the  winds.  A 
Bcafiold  should  be  of  such  a  height,  as  to  leave 
the  ends  o\'  the  tobacco  leaves  from  one  to  two 
leet  from  the  grouud.  It  is  not  so  well  (o  erect 
Bcaffolds  on  the  north  or  norrh-west  part  of  a 
bam.  They  should  always  be  made  on  the 
warmest  sidea  ol'  Ihe  bam.  A  planter  can  always 
get  his  (brks  Ibr  his  scaffolds  in  the  winter  season, 
whilst  catting  wood  and  rail  stuff.  Having  said 
this  much  aiwut  scaflotds,  1  now  return  to  the 
curing  and  housing  of  tobacco. 

A  person  unacquainted  with  scaflblding  of  to- 
bacco, would  suppose  that  there  could  noi  be 
much  put  in  a  barn  in  (his  way,  as  there  could 
be  by  Jiring.  It  would  be  entirely  a  mistake. 
There  can  be  as  much  tobacco  cured  in  a  barn 
by  scaffolding,  as  there  can  be  by  Jiring.  It  is 
true  it  could  not  be  done  so  quickly ;  yet  in  an  or- 
dinary housins  seflBon  there  is  ample  time  to  do  it. 

A  planter  who  has  several  barns,  when  scaffold- 
ing or  tobacco,  should  manaiie  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  Into  the  house  a  part  of  a  scaffold  of  tobacco 
every  day,  except  rainy  ones,  during  the  season, 
When  tobacco  is  being  carried  in  the  bam  Trom 
Ihe  scaffold,  the  lower  pen  of  the  barn  should  be 
hung  full;  end  if  thai  pan  of  the  barn  will  hold 
all  that  is  at  that  lime  to  be  taken  Trom  the  scafibld 
it  should  be  led  there  until  Ibe  space  is  wanted 
Ibr  more  tobacco  from  the  scaffold.  By  this 
means,  ihe  tobacco  may  have  the  advantage  of 
several  days  in  the  barn,  berore  it  is  finally  hung 
away.  The  best  time  of  the  day  io  take  tobacco 
in  the  barn,  from  the  scaffold,  is  late  in  the  even- 
ing. It  should  be  handled  very  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  eromble  the  cored  leaves.  Tobacco  should 
not,  whenew  it  can  be  avoided,  be  carried  in  the 
bam  Prom  the  scaffold,  while  wet  whh  dew.  This 
can  always  be  avoided,  except  when  there  is  an 
appearance  of  rain. 

When  about  to  fill  a  barn  with  tobacco  that  has 
been  scaffolded,  ihe  tobacco  should  be  hung  so  as 
leave ^re  holes,  for  if]  about  this  time,  there  should 
come  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  the  tobacco  can 
have  ffres  put  under  it,  and  be  kept  from  being 
injured  by  the  weather.  However,  tobacco  that 
has  been  well  killed  by  being  scaffolded,  will  not 
injure  in  wet  weather  as  near  as  soon  as  a  person 
might  suppose.  It  is  only  in  long  spells  of  warm 
wet  weather  that  firing  is  necessaiy  for  tobacco 
that  has  been  acaflblded.  There  are  only  two 
ease*  in  which  I  would  recommend  firing  of  to- 
bacco~^nie  ii  in  the  instance  just  mentioned. 
The  other  is  when  a  crop  of  tobacco,  from  unto- 
wwd  circumstances,  ripens,  or  is  not  fit  to  be  cut 
until  late  in  the  eeason  for  housing.  Fires,  by 
enritig  the  tobacco  quickly,  prevents  it  frocn  freez- 
ing in  the  house,  which  the  lower  leaves  are 
apt  to  do,  if  lefl  to  cure  by  the  air,  when  housed 
late  in  the  season.  Sometimes  (nanters  fire  for 
want  of  house-room  ;  that  is,  they  cannot  wait 
Ibr  their  tobacco  to  cure  by  the  air.  I  have 
always  thought  it  best  to  have  a  aullicient  numt>er 
of  bams.  A  planter  had  better  build  two  bams 
than  to  have  am  burnt  down. 


I  will  here  make  some  remarka  on  the  con* 
Biraetion  of  tobacco  houses.  Tight  houses  will 
not  cure  tobacco  as  well  as  moderately  open  onrs. 
Even  when  tobacco  is  cured  by  fires,  a  very  tight 
house  is  not  the  best.   There  is  a  targe  quantity 
of  (Boisiure  in  a  house  of  oncurcd  tobacco— so 
there  must  be  some  opening  fur  it  to  escape.  I 
have  seen  barns  where  the  main  building  was 
shedded  all  around  with  no  other  covering  except 
the  rools  of  the  main  building  and  sheds— that 
is,  no  weather  boarding  put  -on  any  part  of  it, 
except  the  rools.   Barns  of  ihis  construction 
certainly  cure  tobacco  best  tvhen  there  are  do 
long  spells  of  wet  weather ;  for  these  kinds  of  bams 
cannot  be  fired  in.   It  is  also  liable  to  be  injured, 
ir  not  stripped  shortly  aAer  it  is  eumd.  I  have 
also  seen  bams  of  this  consiroeiioo  with  the 
sheds  partially  weather-boarded  by  aetiing  up 
narrow  planks  around  the  sheds  two  or  three 
inches  apart.   This  is  certainly  some  security 
aganiBtwet  weaiher;  yet  the  tobacco  is  noteuffi- 
cienily  secured  against  it.   Those  who  have  ihe 
limber,  can  build  no  kind  of  bams  that  will  anstver 
better  for  tobacco  than  the  old  fashioned  barns 
buitt  of  oak  boards  and  shingles :  they  let  in  sufS- 
cient  air  when  it  is  curiniT)  and  keep  out  damp 
air  after  it  is  cured,   fiarns,  when  built  with 
plank  and  sbjOjgles,  always  cure  tobacco  best 
when  the  plank  is  pui  on  tviih  one  eiul  upwaide, 
though  the  frames  of  bams  wealher-boanled  in 
this  way,  will  not  Irfei  as  long  as  when  the  plank 
is  put  on  horizontally.   The  best  way  protrably 
to  build  a  bam  lo  suit  all  times,  and  all  kinds  of 
weather,  would  be  to  have  all  the  plank  intended 
tor  weather-boarding,  made  into  large  doors,  and 
well  hung  with  good  hinges,  so  4hat  when  the 
tobacco  wented  air,  all  the  doors  could  be  opened 
— vfhen  damp  air  would  injure  it,  the  doors  could 
be  shut.   A  barn  constructed  after  this  manner, 
would  cost  a  little  more  money  for  hinges  for  the 
doois,  and  latches  Ibr  fastening  of  tbem.   I  have 
seen  one  built  after  this  manner,  which  answered 
very  well  until  it  was  burnt  down.  The  do<m 
could  reach  only  lo  the  eaves  of  the  boose,  if  so 
far ;  of  course  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
must  be  weather  boarded  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. (N.) 

When  tobacco  is  ripe  and  fit  to  be  cot,  there 
are  around  the  roots  of  the  plants  several  leaves 
nearly  cured.  They  can  now  be  saved  either 
before  or  after  it  is  cut.  Tobacco  should  hava  no 
leaves  taken  from  its  roots  until  it  is  ripe;  tahiog 
away  the  leaves  too  early  stops  the  growth.  The 
tobacco  saved  from  around  the  Toots  of  the  plant, 
is  called  groumi  leaf.  I'he  usual  way  of  saving 
this  kind  ol'  tobacco,  is  to  pull  the  leaves  by  haod 
from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  tie*  them  up  in 
small  bundles,  and  straddle  them  across  a  stick, 
until  they  are  cured  enough.  When  fine  ground 
leaf  is  cured,  the  usual  way  is  to  select  the 
largest  leaves  that  are  about  half  cured,  and  run 
a  peg  three  or  four  inches  long  through  tbe 
large  end  of  ihe  stem,  filling  the  peg  with  leaves, 
but  leaving  a  space  .of  about  half  an  inch  be- 
tween them,  and  then  hang  them  across  tobacco 
sticks. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  to  gather  ground 
leaven,  befbre  the  tobacco  is  cut,  is  Fate  in  the  day 
about  an  hour  Irom  sunset ;  when  the  tobacco 


*  Sweet  potato  vtoes  mal^  s  ^ood  tie. 
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firooiKl  is  wet,  the  leavei  are  at  this  time  of  the 
day  in  order  to  be  ffaihered.  Leaves  fathered 
when  the  dew  is  oo  thetD,  will  injure  before  they 
get  dry.  Tobacco,  when  beiog  cut,  should  not, 
if  it  can  be  preveated,  be  suffered  10  fall  too 
much— 4hat  ia,  Ha  on  the  ground  uotil  the  leaves 
become  very  limber ;  for  when  they  Itecome  too 
much  so,  they  clam  around  the  sialk,  and  the 
tobacco  will  not  cure  $0  good  by  it.  A  great  deal 
of  care  ie  necessary  while  tobacco  is  beiog  cut 
and  carried  to  the  Douse;  it  must  not  be  sufl'er- 
ed  to  lie  in  heaps  and  heal.  While  laying  in  the 
field,  if  ihe  8UD  shines  hot  at  ihe  time,  it  will  be 
burnt  by  the  sun,  it'  permitted  tv  lay  too  long. 
When  hauling  it  to  ihe  house,  the  loads  should 
not  be  large,  as  it  will  bruise  when  hauled  in  large 
loads.  I  have  seen  some  persons  have  bushes 
wiih  green  leavea  laid  in  the  bottom  of  their  carls 
belbra  the  tobacco  wna  put  in  the  carl.  This 
was  done  to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  being 
braised.  (O.) 

There  are  three  ways  in  use  for  hangiitg  of  the 
tobacco  plants  onihe  stick,  one  way  is,  by  split- 
ting the  stalk  belbre  the  plants  ere  cut,  another 
way  is  to  put  a  peg  in  the  big  end  of  the  stalk ; 
this  is  a  tedious  way  and  though  in  old  times  the 
fMily  way  used,  liaa  now  nearly  gone  out  of  use. 
Tbe  other  way  is  to  put  a  snarp  pointed  iron 
■pear,  wiih  a  socket  like  a  chisel  on  a  tobacco 
•lick,  and  then  run  the  plants  on  the  stick,  by 
raoaiag  the  iron  spear  through  the  stalk  of  the 
plaais.  Thia  ia  the  quickest  way  of  Ihe  three, 
Iwt  unleas  there  »  a  coniidcrabie  space  left  be- 
tween the  plants,  the  tobacco  will  injure.  The 
BOit  careful  bands  should  only  be  permitted  to 
■lick  tobacco  in  this  way.  Those  hands  who 
eouid  not  be  trusted  to  put  tobacco  on  tbe  siictts, 
could  be  engaged  in  the  tobacco  field  at  other 
motk. 

Thesplittiog  of  the  stalk  and  afterwards  strad- 
dling it  across  a  slick,  though  not  so  quick  a  way 
as  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  a  better  way  for 
several  reasons,  one  is,  the  planis  can  be  easily 
r^olaied  when  they  are  put  in  the  bouse ;  ano- 
ther is,  the  tobacco  cures  quicker,  and  when 
housed  late  is  not  so  apt  to  be  frozen  in  the  house. 
Iidoeanot  require  to  much  judgment  when  put- 
ting the  planis  on  the  stick.  The  tobacco  also, 
is  much  easier  to  get  off  tbe  stick  when  it  is 
wanted  to  strip. 

We  will  now  suppose  Ihe  tobacco  to  be  housed 
■n^  cored  and  ready  to  be  stripped,  that  is,  taking 
the  leaves  from  the  stalks ;  whenever  the  tobacco 
is  moist  enough,  or,  io  planter's  language,  m  order^ 
this  can  be  done.  The  different  kinds  and 
oolors  most  be  lied  up  in  separate  bundles,  and 
each  kind  put  away  by  itself.  Afier  tobacco  is 
strif^ied  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  h  Irom 
betiiog  in  the  bulks,  which  it  quickly  does  in 
warm  weather  if  put  away  in  too  moist  a  stale, 
ir  it  eboold  begin  to  get  warm  it  should  be  taken 
outof  balk  immedialdy  and  pot  in  &  situation  to 
cool  and  diy.  If  bullu  of  tobacco  should  heat 

10  warm,  wet  weather,  and  the  weather  con- 
tinues so,  tbe  best  way  then  is  to  straddle  tbe 
boadtea  acnMs  sticks  and  hang  them  up  in  the 
house.  Tobacco  of  a  fine  color  and  good  leaf 
should  never  be  suffered  to  heat  in  bulk ;  for  the 
color,  M  well  as  the  leaf,  is  considerably  injured 
thereby.  Tobacco  of  a  dull  color  and  coarae  leaf 

11  net  fqiiied  so  moeh  by  heaUng  in  bulk;  though 


heating  in  bulk  injures  any  tobacco  more  or  less ; 
tbe  old  notion  that  tobacco  was  not  conditioned  to 
pack  in  hogsheads  uotil  it  had  heated  in  bulk  is 
entirely  erroneous.  I'obacco  may  be  packed 
without  mjuring  in  the  hogshead,  if  propwiy 
dried  ader  being  siript  from  the  stalks;  iodeM 
tobacco  alter  it  is  siript  requires  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  matMite  it  properly  j  and  if  managed 
properly  umil  it  is  in  the  house  and  cured,  may 
be  by  improper  management  or  neglect,  made  to 
be  worih  less  money,  after  this  time.  1  have 
seen  tobacco  myself  put  up  in  bulks,  and  suffered 
almost  to  rot  belbre  any  thing  was  done  to  it. 
It  is  principally  the  management  and  handling  of 
tobacco  alter  it  is  cured,  that  makes  the  distinction 
between  a  nice  planter  and  an  indifferent  one. 

When  bulking  of  tobacco  the  leaves  should 
be  kept  straight  and  the  bundles  spread  opea 
somewhat  like  a  fan,  which  can  easily  he  done^  by 
placing  100  or  three  bundles  at  a  time,  by  the 
person  who  is  handing  the  tobacco  to  the  biuker, 
against  his  breast,  and  giving  them  a  stroke  down 
with  the  other.  I  have  found  the  best  way  to 
condition  tobacco  vfhea  stript,  to  be  as  follows  : 
Take  two  tobacco'  slicks  and  lay  them  parallel 
and  about  one  loot  apart,  then  bulk  on-  them 
about  one  hundred  pou  nds,  by  placing  the  bundlea 
across  Ihe  slicks.  The  tobacco  should  be  kneed 
down ;  two  persons  can  move  these  bulks  when- 
ever wanted  by  taking  hold  of  the  ends  of  tbe 
sticks.  Tobacco  when  bulked  in  this  way,  if  not 
very  moist,  will  not  want  any  ihing  more  done 
to  it  until  wanted  to  pack,  especially  if  ihe  buike 
are  put  up  on  the  tiers  of  the  barn,  which  can  be 
easily  done  by  liHinii  them  up  by  \hp  iobacco> 
sticks.  Afler  tobacco  has  been  bulked  in  ihe'way 
here  recommended  the  small  bulks  should  be  on 
a  drying  day  taken  and  opened,  and  the  tobacco 
laid  down  by  hand  on  the  large  bulking  places. 
Bulking  places  should  be  fixed  for  the  ditlereni 
qualities,  and  as  the  small  bulks  are  pulled  to 
pieces  Ihe  different  qualities  should  be  placed 
apart  from  each  other.  Though  io  bulking  on 
Slicks  as  recommended,  each  quality  as  near  as 
can  be  at  that  time  ascertained,  should  be  bulked 
to  itselfl  In  moving  tobacco  from  the  smaller  to 
the  larger  bulks,  tbe  large  bulks  sbouldi  if  the 
tobacco  ia  very  moist,  have  only  three  or  four 
courses  of  bundles  of  tobacco  placed  on  tbem  at 
onetime;  afler  they  have  dried  somewhat,  three 
or  four  more  courses  can  be  placed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  long  as 
necessary.  Thus  a  barn  of  tobacco  may  be  con- 
ditioned u  tbia  way  witheiu  any  of  the  tobacco 
healing. 

The  best  direction  that  can  be  given  about 
packing  of  tobacco  in  ho|^beads  are,  that  the 
tobacco  should  only  be  moist  enough  lo  keep  it 
from  crumbling,  and  that  fine  tobacco  should  not 
be  pressed  so  hard  as  10  bruise  it.  Tobacco, 
though  often  packed  before,  is  hardly  conditioned 
enough  before  the  month  of  May. 

I  sHall  now  make  such  remarlis  on  tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  and  tbe  management  of  the  plan- 
tation, as  have  been  omitted  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  essay. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  on  suitable  land,  acts  well  on 
tobacco,  though  it  will  not  cure  so  fine  a  color  if 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  plaster  put  on  it  while  in 
the  field.  When  there  is  much  litter  in  the  land 
a  small  quantity  of  {riaaier  is  of  great  servicej  aa 
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it  gives  Ihfl  tobacco  a  healthy  f^rowth  which 
aiberwise  would  be  Bicltly.  Some  planters  sow 
the  land  with  plaster  before  the  toburco  is  planted 
and  afterwards  plaster  ihe  plania,  alier  they  are 
transplanied.  This  way  makes  a  heavy  crop, 
but  it  will  not  cure  00  fine  as  it  would  have  done 
with  less  plaster.  I  have  generally  found  that  a 
large  spoonful  is  enough,  il'  put  in  the  bud  ol'  the 
plant  direclly  alter  beiri>;  wed-out. 
.  When  manuring  lotiacco  land  with  manure 
that  IB  well  rotted,  or  with  ashes,  the  beat  lime  to 
ptit  it  on  is  when  the  land  is  ready  to  be  laid  oH' 
tor  making  the  hills.  The  plough  Iheo  throws 
ibe  manure  where  the  bill  will  be  when  made. 

I  have  said  that  plant  beds  should  be  eowed 
io  March ;  they  may^  in  case  of  accidents,  be 
sown  much  later  and  yet  briiig  plants  in  time. 
In  the  year  1826  I  had  most  or  my  plante  killed 
by  a  spell  of  lireezinK  weaiher,  about  the  middle 
oC  April.  About  ihe  18th  or  Idth  day  ortheeame 
month,  1  burnt  and  sowed  a  bed  in  low  land.  I 
selected  Ihe  place  along  the  margin  of  a  branch 
for  the  purpose  of  having  water  at  hand  to  water 
the  bed  il  necessary;  Ibrlaie.in  iheepring  as  it 
was,  1  knew  it  would  only  be  by  great  attention 
that  the  plants  would  come  in  time.  It  so  turned 
out  that  little  or  no  rain  fell  until  near  the  last 
ol  June,  and  I  regularly,  every  evening,  watered 
the  bed  :  by  the  middle  ol'  June  the  plants  were 
large  enough  to  plant,  and  it'  there  had  been  a 
pianiing  season,  at  that  time,  a  great  many  plants 
could  have  been  planted  for  the  size  of  the  bed, 
out  of  it.'  I  knew  a  bed  that  was  sown  in  Feb. 
1820 ;  the  plants  came  up  in  March  ;  on  the  2d 
day  of  April  a  enow  storm  commenced  which 
lasted  alt  day,  snow  fell  lo  the  depth  ol'Sor  6 
inches,  which  was  sucreeded  by  a  cold  northwest 
wind.  Nearly  every  plant  in  the  bed  was  killed  ; 
in  a  few  days  it  was  dug  up  and  sowed  ;  as  soon 
ns  the  plants  got  up  Ihe  bed  was  cleaned  of  them 
by  the  flies;  about  iheSih  or  lOlhof  Mayihe 
bed  was  dug  up  and  sown  again  ;  by  the  middle 
of  June,  there  was  a  smart  drawing  of  plants 
taken  from  it,  and  by  the  last  day  of  June  a  crop 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  hogsheadti  of  tobacco  planted 
out  of  it.  I  give  these  two  instances  to  show  that 
plants  may  tw  raised  In  time^ln  case  or  accidents, 
alihounh  sowed  very  late  in  the  season. 

It  seema  superfluous  to  say  that  a  planter  should 
provide  and  keep  on  his  plantation  the  best  of  &g- 
rieulioral  Implements  ;  for  every  mechnnic,  artizan 
sod  agriculturist  should  provide  himself  with  the 
best  of  tools,  lor  it  has  been  remarked  that  none 
but  a  rich  man  can  afford  10  work  with  an  indif- 
ferent tool!  or  all  others  a  planter  etandsmostin 
need  of  labor  eaving  tools  ami  machinery.  For 
tobacco  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  attention 
to  produce  it  of  ^  fine  quality ;  how  much  labor 
it  often  lost  by  giving  a  hand  an  indifferent  axe 
or  worn  out  hoe,  10  work  with,  how  much  more 
pkiughing  can  be  done,  and  how  much  better, 
with  A  plough  in  good  order,  than  with  one  worn 
out.  How  much  time  is  often  lost  io  sending  lo  a 
neighbor's  to  borrow  a  spade,  or  to  grind  axes 
Ibr  want  of  a  grindstone  at  home.  Halfihe  time 
lost  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  if 
employed  in  some  useful  labor  more  than  purchase 
a  spade  and  grindstone.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
these  little  matters  that  a  planter's  attention  should 
be  called,  as  tobacco  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to 
devote  as  much  time  as  he  would  wish  to  the 


raising  of  food  for  his  family,  worknien,  and  Ani- 
mals. Ue  ought  to  provide  such  machines  and 
utensils  es  wiirenable  him  to  prepare  hia  Ibod  ibr 
his  animals  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  must  again  say  that  it  should  be  the  greateat 
object  with  a  planter,  to  have  his  tobacco  crop 
grow  quickly  aller  it  is  planted;  tobacco  that  grows 
slowly  is  apt  lo  become  diseased  (for  tobacco  like 
other  vegetables  is  sbbject  to  disease)  and  will  not 
cure  of  a  tine  color.  To  make  fine  tobacco  re- 
quires great  attention  lo  what  would  seem  to  be 
smatl  things.  For  instance,  the  setting  of  a 
tobacco  plant  in  the  hill  may  retard  its  growth 
considerably.  Put  ,the  main  root  in  the  ground 
doubled  like  a  staple,  if  it  live  at  all,  it  will  have 
to  grow  an  entire  new  root  before  the  leaf  grows 
any.  Or  set  a  plant  loo  deep  in  the  grouoo  if  it 
does  not  rot  and  die  it  will  be  a'limg  time  before 
it  goes  lo  growing ;  when  a  crop  of  tobncco  is 
ready  for  the  house  early  there  is  more  lime  to 
take  care  of  it ;  there  is  00  .danger  of  its  being 
spoiled  by  being  caught  in  f'robi.;  the  plants  will 
be  entirely  cured  belbre  very  freezing  weather 
commences,  consequently,  there  will  b«  none  to 
freeze  in  the  house.  A  Ibrward  crop  likewise 
can  be  stripped  early  and  of  course  the  sooner  got 
ready  for  market. 

As  I  am  about  to  close,  I  must  say,  there  is  no- 
thing recommended  in  my  essay  that  is  liir-fetcti- 
ed  }  10  an  experienced  planter,  the  most  of  it  will 
appear  coronion>place,|but  lo  young  plaotere  it 
will  give  many  a  luefiil  hint. 

Young  men  when  commem^ag  any  buslneee 
stand  in  need  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business 

before  them, 

[iVbte— The  words  in  italic  ere  technical  lerma 
used  by  tobacco  growers. — £ld.  j^m.  jrarm.J  • 

[Believing  that  it  would  give  additional  value  (o. 
the  foregoing  interesting  essay,  we  requested  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  task,  to  fur- 
nish notes  and  remarks  on  those  points  of  practice 
and  opinion,  which,  though  doubtless  correct  as  lo 
Maryland,  or  bright  tobacco,  are  unsuitable  ^o  the 
very  different  product  sought  lo  be  made  in  ^r- 
ginia.  The  writer  of  the  commentary  furnished 
upon  this  request,  has  had  long  experience  in  tp- 
bacco  culture ;  and  Ihe  high  prices  obtained  Ibr  bis 
crops  were  sufficient  evidence  that  the  after  me- 
nageraent  was  judicious.  Not  having  space  for  til 
the  notes  in  this  number,  ihey  will  be  deferred  to 
the  next.~-£D.  Fak.  Reg.] 


HONTHLY  COHHBKCIAL  REPORT, 

For  Um  Fsnnen*  Segtiter. 

The  present  month  is  not  marked  by  any  thing 
of  peculiar  interest.  Political  affairs  wear  a  pa- 
cific aspect.  Money  matters  have  not  improved. 
Stecks  of  almost  every  description  are  even  lower, 
so  great  is  Ibe  want  of  confidence  and  the  scarcity 
of  money.  Boropean  capitalists  have  ceased  to 
invest  in  Americaa  stocks,  and  their  ownaoTem- 
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tmnts  m  noir  «iideBmriDg  to  obi^n  tarfie  loant 
lo  neet  the  heavy  ejpenM  iocarred  by  iheir  war- 
like preparatione.  The  irenBuiy  of  oiir  federal 
government  is  worae  than  empty ;  for  it  cannot 
meet  the  demanda  opoh  it  incurred  eoroe  monihs 
put.  Manv  of  the  aiaie  goveniroentB  are  in  a 
eitailar  condition;  and  the  banks  south  of  New 
VorV,  to  far  ns  the  cotnrooniiy  te  concerned,  have 
■uepeoded.  "Thua  Sscal  matirra  are  in  a  moat  dis- 
ordered aiate,  without  nn  eally  proapeet  of  te- 
■toration. 

The  rariationa  in  the  prices  of  pralncc  in  Vir- 
fpnia,  aince  fast  montti}  have  been  alight.  To- 
Iweco  has  advanced  a  Ihtle,  and  may  oe  naoted 
■t  $4^  to  99.  Cotton  ia  rather  lower— price  8  to  10 
ceota.  Canal  floor  94).  Com  42  cents.  Bacon 
8  to  9  eenta.  Shipments  of  flour  are  ffoinjr  for- 
ward to  EnfHBod  from  New  Orleans,  Kew  Vork, 
ite.  Domestic  exehnnses  are  rather  worse.  The 
r^c«pta  of  cotton  at  the  prinripal  markets  in  iHr 
United  States  to  the  latest  dfitea  are  1,105,000 
■gainst  1.372,000  at  ih?  aame  period  last  year. 

Mttnk  29, 1841.  X. 


TO  pBBTSErrr  ihsbcts  cuhbiiig  ratTiT- 

TROBS. 

At  a  late  meetinj;  of  (he  Eniomdooieal  Society, 
Mr.  Jaanea  H.  Fennell  communiceied  the  Mlow- 
fnc  aucceaaful  mode  of  preventinjt  Insects  aorend- 
ioz  ihe  trunks  of  fruit-tees.  Let  a  piece  of  Indinn 
rubber  be  burnt  overs  i^llipot,  into  whirh  it  will 
gradually  drop  in  the  condirion  ofn  thick  vwc\d 
juice,  which  state  it  appears  i!  will  always  retain  ; 
for  Mr.  Fennell  has  at  the  present  time  some 
which  has  been  meltpd  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
■od  has  been  exposed  to  alt  weather  without 
nndergoing  the  aliiEhiest  change.  Having  melted 
ihe  liSim  rubber,  let  a  ineeeof  cord  or  wonted 
be  ameared  with  it.  and  then  tied  several  times 
ttMnd  the  trunk.  The  melted  aubslance  ia  so  very 
pttrity,  that  the  insecls  will  be  prevented,  and 
Seneratly  eapiured,  in  their  nitempiR  to  pasa  over 
it.  About  three  pennyworth  of  Indian  riibher  is 
mfficient  Ibr  the  protection  oi  twenty  otdinary 
aised  fruit-lreea. 


nncBBmirGH  or  thb  ^bb-dbb  AORictrr.- 

TCBAT.  ffOClBTT,  At  CHBRAW,  1.  C.  FEB- 
BDABT  22,  1841. 

Extract  PtoHI  Ibe  PanMn'  Guette. 

The  (fallowinir  premiuma  were  awarded : 

To  6on.  Jamea  Gilleapie,  for  havinff  ^ 
pradaced  the  paaleat  quantity  of  cetioo 
M  thraa  aorei  of  Dptaua  the  aitionot  be- 
ing 1736 1-8  lbs.  par  acre  of  aeed  cotton, 
aailvM'ODpofthe  value  of  980  00 

To  Samoel  Kaeder  (or  the  greateet 
prodoctioQ  of  aweet  potaioea.  he  having 
produced  on  one  acre  three  htfiidred  and 
twenty  basheU^  a  ailver  cop  of  the  va- 
hie  of  10  00 

The  fbltowing  ia  a  memorandum  of  the  culture 
of  the  eotioo,  eoil  &&  by  Greo.  Gilleapie. 

"Land  red  or  molatio,  about  three  hundred 
boahela  of  manure  chiefiy  from  the  atable,  a  pari 
fermented  and  a  part  not,  wae  a^wead  broad -cdst 
te  the  aera.  The  craand  than  broken  up  with  a 
Vol.  IX.-13^0 


two  horae  turning  plough  ;  then  nui  off  with  a 
10  inch  shovel,  into  rows  3  1-2  leet  apart.  Scat- 
tered forty  bushels  of  partially  killed  dbtton  seed 
lo  the  acre  in  these  fbnoirs,  upon  which  a  ridge 
was  made  by  ruonin;;  two  furrows  with  a  dagon 
plough.  Then  sowed  one  bushel  of  plaster  of 
Paris  to  the  acre  broad  cast,  and  ten  miahels  of 
slacked  aehea  per  acre  od  the  tope  of  the  ridffea. 

Planted  l3th  April,  the  seed  was  rubbed  in 
plaster  of  Paris. 

Chopped  out  with  9  inch  hoea  0ih  May. 

Firat  plooffhing  6th  May  run  two  fnmwa  In 
each  row  with  a  sweep. 

First  hoeing  May  l9th  attd  thinned  to  one  and 
two  stalks  in  each  hill ;  the  eoiton  had  died  eaiuA' 
derably,  replanted  at  this  hoeing  for  the  third 
lime. 

Second  plouKliinfTi  May  21st,  run  two  furrowe 
with  a  shovel  in  each  row  near  the  cotton :  JuiM 
Ist  ploughed  out  the  middles  with  two  shovel  fW- 
rowB.  June  2d  hoed  second  time  and  replanted  ■ 
the  Iburth  time  aa  the  cotton  waa  aiill  dying ;  the 
previoua  replanting  had  come  up  but  moat  <^  it 
died. 

June  23d  plou^ed  third  itme ;  three shoVel  fur- 
rowsin  a  row :  June  Sftttb  hdnd  third  time. 

July  20ih  plouffbed  fourth  time  run  daffon 
plough  (mould  board  to  the  cotton)  and  ahonl  la 
the  middle :  •  * 

Julv  Q8ih  hopd  founh  time. 

Product:  5206  of  seed  cotton  making  an 
average  of  1736  1-3  ths  to  the  acre. 

It  will  be  observed  that  ihiscotton  died  so  much 
as  to  make  four  replnniings  necemry,  and  even  ^ 
then  a  perfect  stand  was  not  obtainr^d.  This  [ 
attribute  lo  the  too  ena\ formeniaiion  of  the  cotton 
seed  placed  under  the  ridge,  combining  probably 
with  the  unrotted  stable  manure.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  rapid  fermentation  would  be  checked  or 
caViipdoffby  running  a  furrow  on  each  tide  of 
the  ridge  on  the  2lat  of  May  and  leaving  it  open 
for  a  few  days,  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  . 
The  object  in  placing  the  eoiton  seed  uiider  the 
ridse,  was  to  force  the  plant  forward  early. 

The  stable  manure  was  spread  broad  cast. 

Ist.  Because  that  qimntily  under  the  bed  would 
he  likely  lo  destroy  the  plant  before  the  roota 
could  pass  through  it. 

2d.  If  placed  under  the  bed  and  a  drought  of 
but  short  duration  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  if  the  offers  of  forma  did  'sot  drop 
during  the  drought,  a  good  Mtason  would  eaiiaa  ao 
sudden  and  rapid  a  growth  of  the  |riant  aa  to 
cause  the  forma  then  to  drop. 

3d.  To  feed  the  plant  ihronsh  tba  lattaiat  roota 
when  maturing  the  balla.  The  friaalcr  of  Paria 
waa  pot  on  lo  aanat  the  eoiton  hi  ease  of  drought 
or  ordinary  eeaaon,  but  rainy  aa  the  year  was,  I 
should  aay,  judging  from  former  eKpenments  with 
it,  thet  the  piBiter  did  no  good. 

The  ashee  wera  used  because  I  believe  ibam  to 
be  a  good  manure  in  all  landa  well  drained ;  I 
have  never  tried  them  on  wet  land*. 

The  above  ia  a  Irueareount  of  the  method  of 
working  and  product  of  3  eeree  of  u|dand  cotton 
to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge. 

3a9.  GiLLBSriE. 

The  following  is  a  neroorandum  of  aweet  po- 
tntees  rafsed  on  one  acre  of  land  br  Samnal 
Eeeler. 
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The  land  on  which  ihe  pataioes  were  plnnied , 
waa  sandy.  It  wn«  broke  up  in  April  and  ihiny- 
6ve  two  hone  loads  of  manure,  the  icrapin^  of 
the  ynrd,  was  applied.  This  manure  was  ploughed 
in  and  ihen  the  land  waa  made  inio  hilla  three 
feet  by  three  and  a  hair,  ploughed  three  timei  and 
boed  out  each  ploughins,  prodiKi)  three  hundred 
end  iweniy  bushels.  The  noiatoee  planted  were 
Ihe  Spanish  variety.  1  certiTy  the  above,  to  the 
beat  of  my  kDowledge.  S.  Kbclicm. 


GOOKIKO  BBBTS. 

From  tho  Altaoj  Caltlvatar. 
Take  beel^  of  middle  size,  and  aOer  removing 
the  tops  and  dirt,  roast  them  in  a  fire  as  potatoes 
are  roasted.  When  done,  iheyare  peeled  and 
served  up  in  the  usual  manner.  One  who  has 
tried  them  in  this  way,  says  they  are  much 
sweeter  aod  richer  than  when  boiled. 


snacnEAB7  of  vbws. 


BANK  ASD  BARKBCPT  ITBHI. 

BilpMitktd  from  ike  veeftZy  tummaiiet  of  new, 
alta^ed  to  tht  WedOy  Farmtn'  Begiiler. 

[It  is  desired  thai  the  concise  summaries  of  gene- 
ral news  prepared  for  Ihe  Weekly  Farmers*  Register, 
shall  also  hereafter  be  presented  together  at  the  end  of 
each  moolhly  number,  as  will  be  commeneed  in  this. 
One  oT  the  main  objects  of  tfiis  is,  (in  pursaance  of 
Tlews  stated  at  page  167  of  this  number,)  to  present 
to  the  agricultural  public  facts  and  truths  in  regard  to 
the  banks  and  their  operations,  which  the  publisliers 
of  newspapers  generally  are  unwilling  to  ultcr,  and  io 
regard  to  which,  therefore,  there  is  a  deplorable  want  of 
iDfomalioa.  To  bSng  up  "the  banking  history  of  these 
ertntfiil days, from  the  pretended  "resumption of spe- 
tia  paynenti."  all  items  relatiif  .  to  the  banks  which 
appeind  in  the  weekly  namben  of  Jannaiy  and  Fe- 
bruary, will  bs  here  republished ;  and  the  entire  sam- 
mariei  of  news  flnraaner,  commencing  with  tbs  pre- 
MDt  month.] 

Extract  Tma  the  Weekly  Pannen'  Seglfter,  Jan.  M,  IHl. 

The  lime  fixpd  by  Ihe  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Maiy- 
land  and  Virginia,  for  the  banks  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, is  Jan.  19.  Of  soon  after:  andsoqieof  the  news- 
papers are  urging  (and  we  fear  succeufully)  that  the 
tesum[)tion  should  be  posponed,  on  the  grounds  that  to 
meet  it  the  banks  must  eoniraet  their  iuuet.  No 
doubt !— but  when  will  not  the  same  reason  fiist, 
and  the  argument  be  equally  goodf  The  banks 
which  cannot  pay  after  a  suspension  since  1837, 
(acfenowledgpd  or  virtual.)  will  never  pay.  IliS  time 
for  those  institutions  which  are  bankrupt,  to  be  made 
to  appear  so,  and  that  the  roost  rotten  parts  of  a  fraud- 
ulent general  system  shall  b«  allowed  to  sink,  by 
withdrawing  from  them  that  support  of  government 
which  alone  upholds  them.  ^ 

On  tba  11th,  the  presidents  of  all  the  hanks  in  Bal- 
■mote  bsU  a  maetug  and  reealvid  that  it  wu  inex- 


pedient to  resume  specie  payments  unieia  the  Tif^gfaK 
la  banks  did  so  also,  eimuilaneowly.  This,  we  sop' 
pose,  settles  the  natter  that  Ihe  reian  of  ifTednmabls 
paper  and  irresponsible  banking  is  toronlinue — as  Ihe 
resumption  in  Virginia,  bylaw,  waa  to/u/fow  that  of 
the  more  northern  banks. 

Htw  York  Jan.  6.— United  States  Bank  stock  fell 
7  per  cent  during  this  day,  having  sunk- to  88.  The 
whole  decline  of  price  in  lO  per  cent  since  Ihe'  vecent 
publication  of  ihe  bank's  own  report  oflts  own  affaiis> 

July  7lh  further  decline  to'60]. 

The  Franklin  Bank  of  Baltimore  has  failed. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  14lh.  from  which  tb» 
above  is  copied,  expresses  Ibe  opinion  Ibat  the  Phila- 
delphia banks  wonu  resume  specie  payments  on  the 
15th — and  considers  the  declaration  of  the  presidentl 
of  the  Baltimore  banks  (stated  above)  as  decisive  that 
they  wtUnof  lesame  at  present. 

Satitrday,  /maoryZS,  1841. 

On  thfrlSth,  Ibe  Philadelphia  banks  mumed  speci* 
payments,  and  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  banks  did  not. 

The  resumption  law  of  Maryland  requires  her  banks 
to  pay  specie  after  Virginia— and  tlie  law  of  Virginia 
requires  her  banks  to  resume  specie  payments  tifltf 
the  banks  of  Maryland.  The  banks  of  each  state  pro- 
claim their  entire  ability  and  readiness  and  anxiety  to 
resume  payment — but  oolh  stand  upon  the  point  of 
law,  (or  the  point  of  bank  honor  perhaps,)  and  wait 
for  the  banks  of  the  other  state  to  pay  either  first  or 
"  simultaneously  !"  How  long  will  tliese  coatiadictoiy 
"  sayings  and  iMnga"  a>Dtinua  t 

fliu.ooo  are  slated  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  Philadelphia  bonks  the  two  fint  days  after  resomp- 
tion,  the  Uniifd  Statek'Bank  havUig  bled  for  moitt 
than  half.— IVA^. 

Large  sales  of  United  States  bankjitock  at  Philadel- 
phia on  January  20,  npenfd  at  62,  aiid  closed  at  &S. 
A  smalt  amount  between  Ihe  boards  sold  at  S4.  Sams 
day  in  New  Yoric,  tf75  shares  of  this  jtock  sold  at 
fromMtoftll 

Saturdas,  JaimarytO,  1941.-. 

The  Ballimora  and  Virginia  Banks,  ha««  at  laot 
agreed  upon  a  "  simultaneous"  moveoient.  and  jiov 
promise  to  resume  specie  payments  on-Febmnry  1st* 
Qu.  Have  they  gained  any  thing,  in  reputation  or 
otherwise,  by  the  addition  of  15  days  delay  to  their 
previous  failure  to  pay  I 

Philadelpbia,  Jannat)'  22.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  writes  that  **  business'  of 
all  defcriptions  is  less  active,  and  money  in  greater 
request  than  for  tbe  past  year.  It  now  commands  m 
rale  of  interest  running  from  1}  to  2|  per  cent  per 
month— indeed  it  is  next  to  impossible,  except  on  tba 
most  unquestionable  paper,  to  obtain  it  at  any  price. 
The  banks  are  not  discounting,  and  dsre  not.  while 
ihey  stand  coupled  with  the  Bank  of  tbe  United  Statea. 
The  cmfidence,  which  it  was  mainly  hoped  wonid  be 
extended  to  our  currency  on  a  uniled  rcsomption,  ia 
not  yet  apparent,  nor  will  it  be,  while  instituttona 
notoriously  insolvent  cootribote  in  any  large  degree 
in  furnifbtng  it." 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  New  Brunswick  Bsnk  ha« 
stwped,  and  it  is  feared,  finally,  lb. 

Tbe  Governor  of  Missisripin  slates,  that  be  has  Issued 
his  proclamation  declaring  the  charters  <^  the  foUew- 
ine  banks  forfeited : 

The  Tombigbee  Rail  Hosd  and  Banking  Company; 

The  Hernando  Rail  Road  and  Banking  Company ; 

The  Mississippi  Rail  Road  and  Banking  CompsT^j 

The  Benton  and  Manchester  Bail  Koad  and  Baoklnc 
Company; 

The  Aberdeen  and  Pontotoc  Bail  Road  andBankiiC 
Company ; 
The  Bank  of  Vicksburg ; 
Tbe  Mississipi  Union  Bank,  and 
The  CitizeDB  fiaok  ^  Madison  CMBt7  i 
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Several  othen.  be  believet,  have  fiuled  to  comply 
with  the  injnnctions  of  the  Bank  Lav. 

New  York,  Jan  27. — Thr  stock  market  a^in  f;ave 
way  to-day,  and  our  (jnotations  ar«  lowr,  willioiit  any 
exceptions.  United  Stares  Bank  Stock  fell  1},  Dela- 
ware }.  North  American  Trust  ),  Harlem  i.  Sinning- 
too  ^ ;  and  the  market  closed  with  a  teodency  decided- 
If  ddWBwant.— £p.  Pott. 

Saturday.  February  6, 1841. 

The  Farmers*  and  Mechanics'  Bank  or  New  Brans- 
wick,  (N.  J..)  has  broke,  and  the  doors  w«re  closed 
OB  the  23d  ult,  by  an  injaoclion  of  the  Chancellor. 

Ub  Feoruary  1,  the  banks  of  Virf^inia  and  Maryland 
mumed  specie  piyments,  qfler  a  fashion.  By  each 
bank,  and  each  branch  having  previously  exchanged 
or  otherwise  sent  its  own  notes  aa  far  from  home  as 
]MiMiUe,  «ad  by  issuing  no  other  than  the  notes  of 
other  banks  or  branches,  (which  they  cao,  and  of 
course  will,  refuse  to  nay  in  specie,)  and  by  inducing 
Uw  merchants  under  their  control  to  draw  their  checks 
$or  "currtHt  notet."  the  banks  had  admirably  well 
"prepared  for  paying  specie" — that  is.  Ihey  had  so 
ArnogiKl  as  to  pay  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  To  for- 
ward this  rreat  object  still  more,  there  is  now  a  bill 
before  the  Vuxinia  legislature  to  authorize  the  bankii 
to  issae  small  notes,  (fnr  sums  under  $S) ;  and  it  is  lo 
be  feared  that  this  additional  measure  lo  serve  mere 
batik  interests,  and  lo  keep  specie  out  of  circulation, 
will  pass  that  body.  The  northern  brokers,  who  alone 
•re  enabled  by  their  position  lo  counteract  these  non- 
pmng  designs  of  the  banks,  will  he  the  only  persons 
who  will  obtain  specie  to  much  extent.  And  whether 
diawD  and  carried  olf  by  loreign  broken,  or  otherwise 
remaiaing  in  the  vaults  of  the  hanks,  the  specie  will 
be  of  very  little  service  io  filling  the  circulation  of 
Tirgioiif  so  as  lo  ^ird  ancainst  the  worst  evils  of  the 
Btxt  bank  sarpension.  The  proper  policy,  for  all  who 
prefer  the  interest  of  the  cqiintfy  to  that  of  the  banks, 
aad  who  dare  so  lo  act«is  to  refuse  all  checks  for  "cur- 
rent DOtee,"  ami  -to'  draw  specie  wherever  it  can  be 
carried  to  the  country,  and  diffused  through  the  country 
cirruUtion,  and  to  receive  from  do  bank  or  branch, 
wy  DotM  but  its  owo,  whicb  it  can  be  required  to  re- 
deem. 

&oe*  Ibe  renmptioB  of  ipecie  payments,  United 
Statei  bank  itock  has  hUen  from  S2  to  48  and  a  frac- 
tioo. 

February  13. 

The  advice  to  draw  specie  from  the  banks,  and  dif- 
fttee  it  through  the  coontry  circulation,  as  ofiered  in  our 
bst  week's  summary,  was  too  late ;  and  the  occurrence 
of  another  bank  suspension,  which  was  Ibsn  intimated, 
bad  tben  actually  begun  in  Philadelphia.  The  United 
States  Bank,  after  a  very  short  resumption,  a^in 
stopped  payment  on  the  4th.  The  news  reached  this 
place  on  Sunday,  the  day  aOer  our  last  weekly  publi- 
cation, and  on  Monday  morning,  in  Ibe  first  banking 
half  hour,  the  Bivnch  Farmers'  Bank  and  Branch 
Ezcbange  Bank 'again  stopped  specie  payments,  after 
asizdog*  "resumption."  The  thirteen  other  banks 
•f  Philadelphia  also  stopped  •  day  after  (he  United 
States  Banit,  after  having  irst.  but  the  night  before 
their  stoppage,  held  a  joint  meeting  and  declared  and 
peUisbed  to  the  world  that  they  would  continue- to 

Cy.  Tbe  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Baltimore  banks 
ve  followed  their  example,  of  coarse,  and  to  mil  all 
io  ITin^iua.  and  probably  all  south  of  New  YoA  that 
have  not  already  done  so.  The  hanks  in  MaiyUnd 
and  Vti^nia  may  not  have  paid  away  much  money  io 
their  six  daya  resumption;  out  another  and  so  speedy 
a  sq^nvon,  will  serve  as  a  heavy  draft  upon,  and  pro- 
dipoQS  Wssening  of,  their  remaining  credit  anid  reputa- 
6«,  and  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  baoba  throughout  this  eoiintiy  are  above  alt  law 
aad  aH  restraint ;  and  they  an  made  by  law  impregna- 
ble agaiaat  all  assailants,  except  tbemselvee.  And  by 
Ibeir  OWA  baods,  or  meamrea,  they  are  now  reacbiof 


that  end  which  is  approaching,  however  slowly,  but 
which  is  yet  inevitable.  Now  will  ensue  another  long 
lime  6T  suspended  payments — if  inderd  payment  will 
ever  be  resumed  kmafide^  and  to  full  extent,  by  the 
exisMug  banks  of  this  country,  or  any  future  banks  es- 
tablished upon  the  present  system.  Every  hotly  (ex- 
cept the  most  submissive  and  subservient  of  tmnk 
slaves)  admit  Ibat  the  banking  system  needs  reform ; 
yet  none  will  attempt  to  forward  it.  The  banks  art- 
left  to  reform  themselves ;  and.  in  sufficient  time,  they 
will  do  it.  and  with  a  vengeance. 

In  the  new  act  which  the  Virginia  legislature  will 
pass  this  session  to  relieve  the  banks,  (as  such  laws 
now  are  made  annually,  and  as  regularly  reijuired  as 
new  almanacs.)  we  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a 
provision  to  direct  a  new  style  of  bank  notes,  lor  the 
i-elief  of  tender  consciences  of  bank  preside.its  and  di- 
rectors. We  propose  simply  to  insert  the  word  **iiot,*' 
so  that  a  bank  note  shall  read  thus :  "  The  President, 

Directors  b  Co.  of  the  Bank  of  ,  promise  not 

to  pay  twenty  dollars,"  &c.  &c.  This  amendment, 
while  serving  to  conform  much  nearer  (if  not  without 
exception)  to  the  truth,  would  not  at  all  lessen  the 
currency  of  the  liotes,  nor  impair  the  credit  of  Ibe 
banks  adopting  the  change  of  obligation.  It  is  not  the 
words  of  their  promises  on  their  notes,  nor  the  creditor 
solvency  of  the  banks,  that  sustains  their  circulation ; 
it  is  I  he  general  endorsement  by  the  state. 

United  Stctles  Bank  stock  has  sold  as  low  as  25  since 
its  "  su'ppnsion,"  or  bankruptq/.  Its  notes  are  16  per 
cent,  below  par  in  Philadtlphta.  Notes  ol  other  banks 
there  5  per  cent,  below  specie. 

The  early  stoppage  of  the  Fanners'  Branch  Batik 
in  Petersburg,  we  are  proud  to  hitve  proved,  by  pre- 
senting for  specie  a  check  of  $400;  which  being  re- 
fused payment,  (their  first  refusal,)  we  had  the  bank 
repularly  protested,  and  would  hare  forthwith  sued, 
< and  enforced  our  right  by  legal  process,)  if  the  au- 
thorities had  not  thought  it  best  to  succuch  and  pay 
the  demand  in  legal  coin.  If  they  had  not,  we  would 
have  forced  them  to  do  80.  As  it  is,  we  have  shovm 
the  way  to  all  who  choose  (o  compel  banks  to  pay 
their  debts. 

What  we  have  said,  and  still  more  what  we  have 
done,  to  expose  the  false  pretences  of  the  banks,  and 
ihe  rottenn'>ss  of  the  system,  has  aroused  the  malice 
of  Ihe  satellites  of  the  banks.  This  gratifies  us  much, 
as  it  shows  that  our  small  shot  have  not  been  fired  a)< 
together  in  vain.  "  The  wounded  pigeons  are  known 
by  their  fluttering."  We  fear  not  ihe  banks,  omnipo- 
tent though  they  be,  and  heartily  despise  (he  anger 
and  malice  of  their  would  be-borrowers,  and  tools. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Thnred»,  says,  "A 
fine  spirit  animates  onr  presidents  [of^the  nanRs.] 
One  of  then  tokt  us  yesterday,  in  a  decided  and  bnoy- 
ant  tone,  when  asked  what  we  should  say  for  them ; 
'  Say  that  we  are  paying  specie,  and  that  we  mean  to 
Ho  so.  But  dont  say  as  yoa  did  on  Tuesday — ue  wtfl 
if  we  can.  Say  unqualifiedly,  we  can  and  will  go  on.* 
The  Btchmond  Compiler  of  resteiday  says,  "Tba 
banks  of  tbis  city  have  paid  all  demands  in  specie  w 
tar,  and  are  determined  to  go  on,  it  appears.  Some  criT 
th^  officers  tell  us  that  there  can  be  •  no  iff  and  ands* 
about  their  course — that  they  will  pay  specie  at  any 
event."  We  wish  that  such  may  l>e  the  result,  but  have 
no  faith  in  it.  We  have  noticed  that  declarations  of 
willingness  to  pajr  were  often  uttered,  through  news* 
papers  or  otherwise,  the  bolder  and  louder  in  proper* 
tion  to  (be  nearness  of  an  approaching  and  certain  sus- 
pension. The  banks  of  Virginia  are  no  doubt  as  good 
as  any  others ;  but  Done  are  able  to  maintain  pay* 
ments,  because  the  whole  system  is  rotten  and  dnkin^ 
and  deserves  to  sink  and  perish.  We  Uaro  from  pn< 
vate  information  in  Bieiimond  that  the  banks  then 
have  not  paid,  and  do  not  pay  specie  for  checlcs ;  and 
as  very  few  of  their  own  notes  art  in  RiehmoDd,  (by 
th^ir  own  prei^ona  policy,)  of  coarse  the  domauds  to 
pay  notes  bave  as  ^at  been  small. 
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The  banlcs  of  Geor|;ta  resumed  specie  payments  on 
the  1st— just  in  time  to  unite  in  the  geneiBl  re-BUtpes- 
■ioii— which  n«w8  mar  be  expected  next. 

Ad  injunction  has  been  served  npoo  the  Mtewbiuy- 
port  bank,  to  slop  its  operation. 

The  act  to  permit  the  banks  to  emit  small  notes  ($1 
^)  passed  on  Tuesday.  This  would  have  been  a 
very  Dad  measure,  with  specie  payments  existing.  But 
under  a  suspension,  we  admit  it  to  be  proper  ana  right. 
The  best  and  only  rfdeemiag  featnra  of  the  law  was 
very  nearly  being  straek  odL  This  makes  these  notes 
ndeemaUle  In  specie  at  any  branch  bank,  a>  well  as 
wberaismed. 

Saturday,  Fthniary  30. 
A  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
^aid  before  the  senate  of  United  States  on  February 
12,  "giving  his  views  and  calculations  as  to  the  losses 
suatained  by  the  government  and  people  through  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  State  Banks.  He 
estimated  tbe  fluetuations  in  Bank  curmncy,  affecting 
KiceSf  eztrBVagance  in  living,  eacrifices  of  property 
Ite.  (not  connected  with  his  other  computations}  at 
one  hundred  and fifiy  m^iont  of  dollars  I !  The^  ag- 
gregate loss  be  computes  at  three  hundred  and  sixty* 
five  millions,  four  hundred  and  ninely-seveo  dol- 
lars ! ! 

We  see  that  the  newspapers  of  North  Carolina  and 
Geoi^ia  are  reporting,  and  professing  to  believe,  that 
the  banks  of  Virginia  are  paying  specie,  and  are  ap- 
plauding them  highly  for  it.  Their  editors,  or  those 
who  speak  in  their  names,  are  indeed  "thankful  for 
small  favors,"  and  are  peihaps  the  more  ready  to  be- 
lieve, or  to  report  that  the  VttgiDia banks  aiepaying 
specie,  because  they  hope  that  the  some  belUf,  or 
good  report,  will  lie  extended  to  their  banks.  Most 
commercial  newspapers  are  ae  routh  under  tbe  control 
of  the  mefchanta  (if  not  directly  of  the  banks)  aa  the 
merchants  are  under  the  control  of  the  banks — and 
tberefore  few  of  their  conductors  dare  to  oSend  (be 
banks  by  telling  any  unpalatable  tnilh,  until  it  has 
become  notoriooa,  and  can  do  longer  be  held  back 
with  any  benefit.  Therefore  it  is  useless  to  expect  to 
learo  from  the  newspapers  whether  (he  banks  pay 
specie,  in  remote  towns  from  which  we  have  no  other 
means  for  information.  But  we  infer  that  the  hanks 
of  fijeboioad  and  of  Petersburg  are  as  much  specie- 
paying  banks  as  any  others  in  the  slate  (or  perhaps 
10  the  United  States,)  and  there  is  certainly  no  bona 
ftde  tpeeU paying  heiak.  there.  The  Virginia  bank  in 
Petersbuig,  alone,  pays  its  own  notes,  and  those  only. 
And  as  scarcely  any  notes  are  in  circulation  in  any 
town  where  issued,  it  makes  ver^'  little  diiference 
whether  these  few  (when  presentea)  are  paid,  as  at 
ttiifl  bank,  or  refused  to  be  paid,  as  elsewhere.  Checks 
art  not  paid  in  specie,  as  a  general  rule,  at  any  of  the 
banks,  and  specie  change  is  very  little  more  abundant 
hi  circulation  than  before  the  so-called  "  resumption." 
If  such  as  these  are  indeed  specie-jpaying  banks,  there 
iabut  tittle  dilferenee  between  the  paying  and  not 

Eaying  specie.  It  ii  admitted  by  the  moat  thorough 
ank  pwlizans  that  when  the  northern  banks  stop 
paying,  ours  must  follow  the  example ;  and  Ibis  is 
urged  as  their  all-sufficient  excuse.  If  so,  (and  we 
do  not  mean  to  deny  it, )  we  have  not  to  loolc  to  the 
legislation  of  Virginia  for  improving  our  currency, 
hut  to  that  of  the  oorthero  states.  Of  course,  while 
the  present  banking  system  lasta,  there  is  no  possible 
chance  tor  a  truly  convertible  paper  currency.  The 
preaest  shallow  and  empty  pretence  of  specie-paying 
made  by  or  for  any  banks  that  have  but  lately  "  resum- 
ed** Or  pretended  to  resume,  will  not  continue  longer 
than  the  several  legislatures  diall  pass  the  annual 
hdemoifying  law  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
banks. 

The  teller  of  a  specie-paying  bank  in  Macon,  Oa., 
ptjrs  its  ootM  in  small  silver,  and  weighs  every  se- 
'paiate  piece.  In  this  manner,  and  by  great  indaalry. 


he  paid  out  $80  the  fint  day  of  reaumptiMi.  A  hold- 
er of  $400  in  notes  of  tbe  bank,  has  engaged  thtt 
services  of  the  teller  for  wveral  weeks  in  advance. 
This  operation  presents  tbe  very  beau  vkai  t)f  a  mor 
dern  convertible  paper  currency, and  the  bankwhich 
has  shown  the  way  ought  to  be,  esteemed  a  mpdtl  i«- 
ttitution-  We  recommend  Uie  etanpie  to  aU  banks 
that  claim  to  pay  specie,  and  dksiie  toei^y  thciepu- 
tatiott  at  as  little  cost  as  possible. 

Saturday,  Ftbrvary  2T.  1841. 

Most  of  the  banks  of  Virginia  still  prttend  to  pay 
specie,  and,  jiidgingfrom  the  newspapers,  most  peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  Virginia,  either  believe,  or  profess 
to  believe,  in  the  tnith  of  the  pretension.  We  i«|ieat 
that  there  is  not  t^btma  fide  specie-paying  bank  ia 
V  irginia—and  we  predict  that  there  never  will  he  one, 
while  the  present  banks  and  banking  system  last.  It 
is  very  easy  to  atiert  the  contrary,  and  very  di^cult 
(lor  any  but  the  bank  authorities  themselves)  iopreve 
the  truth ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Virginia  legislature  shall 
have  pasBsed  the  annual  act  of  ptenarjf  tndvlmee,  for 
■all  past  and  fnttire  banking  delinquenees,  the  truth 
will  be  less  hidden.  In  the  present  state  of  thing*, 
and  under  the  despotic  bank  influence  that  prevails, 
and  the  depraved  moral  sense  which  hanks  have  in* 
troiluced,  it  is  more  creditable  and  Aonored,  as  well  as 
more  safe  and  profitable,  for  an  individual  or  a  news- 
paper to  tetl  lalsehood  to  benefit  the  banks,  rather 
than  truth  to  Ihetr  disadvantage. 

The  legislature  of  PennBj:Ivania  have  passed  an  act 
suspending  for  40  days  the  existing  legal  penalties 
incurred  by  tlieir  oDoiMdfy  suspending  banks.  The, 
governor  has  not  yet  given  his  assent,  but  we  presume 
that  be  will ;  and  that  the  40  days  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
tended to  as  much  time  as  the  banks  may  require- 

Ten  years  ago,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had,  or 
thought  she  ht^,  more  than  fifty  millions  of  active 
bank  capital.  Now,  of  rea'ly  available  active  cap- 
ital, she  has  only  about  five  millions.  All  the  rest  is 
either  irrecoverably  loet,  or  loaned  to  the  state  and 
the  United  States  Bank,  so  as  to  be  entirely  unavaila- 
ble. Yet  Philadelphia  ia  going  on  with  her  business. 
What  a  comment  ia  this  upon  the  notion  that  a 
great  amount  of  banking  capital  is  essential  to  the 
iinprovemeDts  ol  business! — Jour.  Cbm. 

Public  opinion  has  changed  very  much  witliia 
twenty  years.  There  is  now  no  reverence  fnr  banks ; 
and  a  national  bank  would,  as  to  public  favor,  rest  on 
a  very  sandy  and  constantly  receding  foundation. 
Men  have  learned  to  go  alone.  The  merchants 
and  manufacturers  do  hot  now  rest  upnn  tbe  banks.  A. 
most  wonderful  individuality  and  personal  indepen- 
dency have  come  into  the  community.  The  banks 
have  broke  or  have  been  paid  up  until  their  loans  ant 
no  more  than  their  capitals.  They  owe  the  commu- 
nity as  much  as  the  community  owe  them.  Affairs 
have  assumed  a  natural,  free-tnwie  shape,  almost  with- 
out our  being  conscious  of  the  change.-— A. 

A  letter  from,  Cincinnati,  (in  the  St.  Louis  Republi- 
can) says  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Gallipofis  are  not 
worth  one  cent  in  the  dollar,  and  probably  never  will 
be.  He  adds:  "I  have  this  morning  received  a 
circular  from  the  new  cashier  stating  that  frauds  to 
'  an  unknown  but  enormous  extent  have  been  practised 
by  the  former  officers,  in  putting  out  circulation  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  tbe  directors,  and  that  even  now 
agents  are  supposed  to  be  employed  in  that  work. 
The  bank  has  stopped,  and  their  assets  are  supposed 
to  be  exhausted.*' 

United  States  Bank  stock  bad  fallen  in  London  from 
£14  6s.  to  £11  lOs.  (about  $18)  a  share,  in  eonw- 
quence  of  the  news  from  the  United  States  of  the 
wended  rettm^tion.  How  much  mm  will  it  decline 
when  they  hear  of  tbe  actual  issue  i 

A  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta,  Oa., 
on  the  I3th,  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolations  of 
which  the  eueoce  is  in  the  foNowftigr^ ^^d^^t 
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an  At  Builn  of  Geor^  ooftht  to  lotpeiHl  iiemedi- 
»!bt\f  the  Mynent  of  upecie." 

S«1m  01  the  UDiteil  States  Bank  stock  in  New  York 
(00  I4tb)  ofpcDed  at  22^  and  sunk  to  20.  [Cour.  tmd 
.]  Id  f  hiladelpbia  it  lokl  at  $20  at  60  days.  Same 
day  esdu^  at  New  York  at  tbe  fbllowiog  ntu  of 
diMount: 

•*t>a  Boston     -  P*rfoi 
Philadalpbia  •        -         •      4  to  41 
Vtul«t  8tat«f  Bank  14 
Bdttakon  .  -  -4 
lUchmoiMl  -         -  4 

Cbarhaton    •        *         '  'i 
Saraanah  •         •         •  6} 
Louisvilla     -         •  '8 
StLouil  ...  8 
NnrtbCaraUna  ■  4 

ODciaiMti  -  6 

Aiwmta  -  8 

Mobila  .  -  •  10| 
NtwOrieaai  -        -  7^" 

JVew  Fonk  Exprtu. 
Straof^  that  tbe  Botes  of  tbe    spede-p<^tRgr"  banks 
ol  Viig inia,  and  Nortb  Carolina  shouki  be  4  per  ceot, 
below  par  i    Unluckily  for  tbe  banks,  the  prices  <tf 
Mcbangeand  of  speeiswiU  not  Ke. 

SUBfMART  OF  NEWS  FOR  MARCH. 

(flyWftisrf  ^OM  Ike  WetOg  Famert*  BegUler.) 

Peienburg,  March  6,  1841. 
mtp  p.  Barttnar,  Jedn  nt  die  Suprene  Court  of  the  United 
StmiM,  4i«4  MHhkuljr  tt  wulilii|toii  pn  tbe  niftil  of  tbe  Mth 
hekrawr- 

Tbe  Joafoai  of  Cennerce        ttiu  a  tmrm  number  of  the 
eelirej  panose  wbe  eniiraled  from  FUlMlalplila  a  few  nonihe 
.ataee  Ibr  tbe  Uaad  oTTrhilded,  bate  retained,  end  Meg  an 
iftyiiaMe  laport  ef  tbe  eoodttkw  an*  ptoepectt  of  ibuee  who 

'*ACM<M  Madlbv— 8]rlveMer%  Bepoiler  palttAee  a  IM  of 
USkaakawUeh  hnre lUM, aai  bwIdIM  tbeceaauwlvoM 
«ruloaa(  838^,000 

Tbe  Graad  Jary  at  Bahimore  here  Ibaiitl  i  pmeniment 
■gaiMtiaiMe  L.  HawUaa,  tate  carftletof  the  Pranldbi  Bank  of 
BaMnore,  tat  ebemctlBC  9100.063,78,  the  proper^  of  that  iuni- 
Mtioa  i  and  a  beach  wartaiit  iMued  tot  bit  apprebeniioa. 

A.  H'  Camr,  diMoant  cjerk  of  the  Pannen  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  at  Battiaiore,  Is  renofted  to  have  fraudulentlf  made  lue  of 
Mvea  UMMBaad  doJara,  Moa|lii(  Ut  tbe  fandf. 

Tbe  New  Vork  AmericBD  tbinka  tkerelea|row1iiBdia[MMilion 
IB  diat  tAty  to  inelade  bank*  In  tbe  Imnknipl  law  now  before 
CovfnM,  and  tari  It  n  not  Burprievd  ettliii,  "ftw  many  of  them 
bare  preroked  iIk  Ibrfaearaace  of  an  honeet  community  almoat 
barvad  eodanitce-"  A  writer  la  the  Journal  of  l>»imerce  en- 
ducMs  tbU  opinion,  and  h]v— "Many  merebant*  of  thli  city, 
wIm  last  year  oppoeed  It,  now  approve  it ;  and  tlmply  became 
tbty  know  of  no  rule  of  equity  which  eboald  abwHre  a  bank 
from  Maf  eaavelled  l«  pay  Ita  boneit  debta,  any  more  than  an 
ladividaal  mercham.  And  the  lUI  coDTicilon  of  any  bank  that, 
If  U  4td  bm  panctaaUy  pay  lu  debit,  it  woaM  be  woand  a^, 
weald  sMMl  effectaally  pal  an  aad  to  all  the  wild  and  ruin  on » 
•tpaaatow  of  the  banki  ftom  which  the  coon  try  bai  nflbred  m 
mush  dating  the  laai  Iva  years." 

The  baakraptey  (that  Is  tbe  dteoeetr  of  It,)  of  the  bank  of 
ClalUpBHi.  Ohio,  ha*  eippaed  a  plaa  of  awindHag  traneactioaa 
■aeiimpfrd  evea  aoionx  banki.  By  eaonuoa*  levaea  of  notei, 
beyeadtfeemaaacof  fedeenhif,  fWittaer  than  to  preMrre  enounh 
wedH  la  trade  and  cheat  gpori,— the  credahMM  bUI-boMen  will 
laa«,  aa  ia  eappaaed.  eome  8900,000,  Bat  if  detection  bad  nut 
tome  MO  loaa,  and  cat  ebon  ibU  gainful  basloeei,  it  would 
hara  beea  greatly  iacreascd,  aad  Immediately,  aa  airangements 
weia  aaade  M  laaae  aeiea  Air  a  mlHtoa  of  dollara  more.  Tbe 
Tt  iildirt,  CaaMar.  aad  otber  eondaeion  of  tbe  bank  ware  a 
law  ln4MdaalsfttmiNewYotkaadNew&igland.  "Noaeof 
tta'cMxeaa"  aaya  a  letter  lo  tbe  OMa  Stataaman,  "of  the  place 
tawa  aear  bad  any  ofltee  ia  the  bank  eicept  aa  dtiectora,  each 
mt  wiMB,  it  ia  aald,  held  atock  M  tbe  aBMoni  of  tm  dallort.  On 
ttatMalt.,  Paniagtim  (the  then  preatdentaad  /rayrlater  of 
tta  baak]  waa  arrwted  an  charge  of  obtainlM  money  ander 
Mae  pteteBces,  and  held  to  bail  In  tbe  aum  of  fSOO.  On  the 
M*  all.  be  waa  agala  arreeted  on  a  cbaife  of  atieting  and  paaa- 
iag  Ibffed  notea  of  the  bank  of  Oallipolla,  and  on  ezamhiBtion 
waiMdtehaHtatbaamn  af  1W,0IM,  wMcb  be  wm  anable  to 
gl^  and  baa  been  twmatltied  lo  the  jail  of  the  cown^." 

We  were  abawn  yesterday  a  letter  from  Cincinnati  ataUng 
ibat  aatte  a  paate  exnaed  there,  owing  lo  the  fUlaia  ofiha  Bank 
af  CUcieeille,  aai^oaad  lo  be  aootbar  Naw  Yoife  awlMUng 
abep.  Latae  anaaMs  aran  afltaad  fcrsala  atniiMMraMau 
diaeaani,  Bcokan,  hownar.  rafbni  to  bay  at  aay  priae.— 
IHaaliag  TImw, 


A  large  buslaeM  la  done  In  Boston  In  abtpphu  lea  for  aoo them 
porta.  Last  year  3d,W0  too*  were  shipped  otim  Boston  and 
L'harlenon.  This  year  the  eipoitatlon  will  probably  amount  to 
4O,UD0  tons,  emptoyiiig  133  vessels.  Nearly  all  ihia  supply  is 
yleliled  by  two  pnnda. 

The  proposiijoni  beftn«  tbe  lower  honae  of  tbe  Mnaaaebiifelta 
L^islature  to  indemnify  tha  proprietors  of  the  Cbariesiowa 
Nuimery,  destroyed  by  a  mob  a  lew  yun  ago,  baa  b  en  lu- 
deflnlti-ly  postponed,  Iw  a  vote  of  nearly  Ave  to  one.  The  num- 
ber against  It  however  doaa  not  diminish  thejasiict- of  the  claim. 

We  learn  from  Uapt  Collier,  of  the  bark  Hobart  from  the 
coast  of  Afilca,  tlial  all  the  atave  bctoriea  bad  been  broken  up 
by  the  British  cruisers. 

Tbe  MnJissiiitm,  of  Batnrday,  puhHabea  tbe  followlnc  eztnct 
ol  a  letter,  dated,  HaUhi,  \n.  H.]  teb.  10, 1911.     Several  re. 

Smeiits  have  been  ordered  to  New- Brunswick,  and  we  are  In* 
>rmpd  thai  orders  have  been  sent  from  the  home  fovernment  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  embark  all  the  regular  troops  there  for  this 
place,;  the  lalanos  to  be  ganleoned.by  the  milUla. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  have  paaaed  a  reaolntlon  offltr- 
Ing  a  reward  of  #3000  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  mtlk 
skkneas  In  cows  at  any  time  wiiUa  five  yaara. 

lolbe  appropriation  bill,  some  salutary  reduction 
and  limitatiODs  bave  been  itO|)osed  by  tbe  House  of 
Represeutalives,  on  tbe  excessive  indirect  etnoliiiDentB 
of  rolleetors,  postnoasters,  district  altomeyi,  marshals, 
clerks.  &c.  he.  Some  of  the  most  fortunate  of  those 
officers  bave,  recently  received  severally  from  10,000 
to  60,000  dollars  a  year.  This  point  of  lime,  or  turn- 
ing of  tbe  political  tide,  when  one  party  it  jitst  about 
lo^  outof  power,  and  another  to  come  in,  is  the 
most  favorable  juncture,  to  repress  frross  abuses,  and 
it  has  been  now,  advantageously  used  for  that  purpose 
— and  whatever  may  bkve  been  tbe  motives,  so  far  a» 
they  1^,  the  results  will  be  excellent  An  out-going 
party,  wh«n  surrendering  the  spoils  (o  their  opponents, 
will  of  courae  be  very  willing  to  lessen  tbe  profits  or 
offices  which  tbey  cannot  expect  to  possess ;  and  the 
in-coming  part^  will  be  ashamed,  so  soon,  to  object 
to  rcfonns,  wbieb  tbey  bad  been  calling  for  so  loudly. . 
Either  a  year  earlier  at  a  year  later,  these  aalutaiy 
reformntiooa  of  abuses  would  be  much  lest  easyttK 
effect. 

Ao  able  letter  from  a  Boston  merchant  to  Gor. 
Porter,  on  tbe  condition  of  Ihe  Pennsylvania  banks,  and.' 
bis  action  thereupon,  tias  the  following  passage.   *'  A 
suspension  of  payments  in  specie  is  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, a  state  of  discredit  and  dishonor,  wbieb.  if  to- 
lerated at  all,  sbonld  be  considered  as  a  deplonble-. 
calamity,  the  result  of  a  dire  necessity,  and  only  to  be 
submitted  to  for  the  shortest  possible  period.    The . 
idea  that  resumption  can  be  attempted  toa  toon,  that  a 
depreciated  currency  will  cure  itself,  lhat  any  eourie  . 
of  trade  will  bring  specie  where  its  use  is  dispensed . 
wilb,  are  amongst  the  oft  repeated  fallaciei>,  which  all) 
experience  cocnrms  as  such.  Tbe  deprrqiation  of  a- 
paper  currency  issued  by  banks  considered  solvent,, 
arises  wholly  fmm  its 'excess.   Tbe  only  reuedjF  il  il»< 
contraetioo — ita  reduction  in  quantity." 

On  Marrh  8d.,  the  legislattire  of  Virginia,  eleotedl 
tbe  Hon.  Wm.  8.  Archer,  senatoroftbe  United  State*. 

A  prodioont  croud  of  Tl«lera,  from  all  parts  of  ^ 
United  St&s,  hadasaemblfld  at  Washington  I*  be  pre- 
sent at  tbe  inauguration,  of  President  Barrison,  on  the 
4th  instant.  On  that  occasion,  these  must  bave  been 
assembled  tt^ther  more  huagerms  for,  and  expec- 
tants of  loaves  and  fishes,  than  had  been  at  any  pre- 
vious time  aioce  tba  mincoloosproviiioa  of  ttiem  for 
tbe  multitDde  in  Ibe  vUdeneii  ot  Judei. 

ffiBce  our  last  repoit,  ITnlted  Stntes  Bank  stock  wm 
sold  as  low  as  $19,  but  since,  the  price  bta  reeoveiedi 
a  little. 

Judge  Peter  V.  Daniel,  of  the  United  States  Cnivait 
Court  for  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant 
seat  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  John  Y.  Masou 
of  this  district,  has  been  choMQ  to  fill  tha  place  va- 
cated by  Judge  Daniel. 

By  last  night's  mail  (March  5)  received  tbe  **  Euro- 
pean," printed  in  Liverpool,  Feb.  10,  and  larought  by 
tbe  President  steamship,  which  furnishes  tbe  followiBg 
items : 

Advices  from  Canttm  were,  to  Xovem^r  3,  gloomy- 
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AppKtwnsioni  were  entertained  bjrthcEnxIfih  of  the 
final  resrilt  oT  the  negotiations  wiln  the  Chinese  aiitho- 
rilies.  It  was  suppospf)  that  the  Britiih  commander 
would  bp  (iiipeH,  and  his  conduct  was  severply  cen- 
sured. The  British  troops  boldinp'  the  Inland  of 
Cbnsan  witr  very  sitrkly — out  of  Sfi&O,  then  being 
only  2nS6  fit  for  duty. 

The  Earl  of  MoiinteaBhel  (Feb.  8)  had  brought  the 
cue  of  MrLeod.b<>fore  thi>  House  of  Poers,  and  spokp 
hijrhly  in  mprobation  of  his  treatment.  In  reply  to 
his  inquiries,  the  premier  said  that  he  "  might  rest  as- 
sured that  evei^  measure  wou^d  be  t«ken  that  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  safely  of  her  majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  to  uphold  (he  honor  of  the  British  nation." 
The  subject  li^d  been  debated  more  at  length  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  cotton  market  had  declined  a  little — owing  to 
the  difficulliea  of  the  stock  and  money  markf  t. 

Saturday,  March  I8ih. 

All  Ihe  nominations  to  places  in  President  Harrison's 
cabinet  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

M.  DapieiTe  has  announced  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  tha  photo^phic  plates  so  sensitive  as  to 
receive  an  impression  in  less  than  a  second  :  and  that, 
in  consequence,  he  is  able  to  receive  the  forms  of  all 
moving  objeclSf  as  perfect  as  those  of  thin|;!>atalionary. 

British  cruisers  continue  to  exemse,  illegally,  the 
power  of  searrh  on  American  vessels,  suspected  t>v 
them  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  latest  example:  "A  letter,  written  at 
•ea,  on  board  the  brig  Cherokee,  Capt.  Webb,  of  Sa- 
lem, dated  Dee.  27, 1840.  slates,  that  a  f^w  days  before 
the_yreacbed  the  Cape,  the  brig  was  overhauled  by  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  brig  of  war  Curlew,  and,  after  a 
full  examination  nf  the  Cherokee's  puppfs.  her  hatches 
were  torn  open,  und»r  pretence  of  pearching  rorslaves!"' 

Branch  Georgia  R.  R.  Bank. — We  observe  in  the 
reports  of  the  exchanges  in  Columbus,  that  the  bills 
of  the  Branch  of  the  Georgia  Rail  Road  Bank  in  this 
city,  are  quoted  at  19  per  cent  discount,  and,  as  the 
bill  holders  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  may  be 
led  astray  by  this  quotation,  we  take  this  occasion  to 
assure  them,  that  the  Branch  is  paying  specie,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  and  as  a  consequence,  her  bills 
•ra  worth  as  much  in  this  city  as  the  bills  of  any  other 
eitr  bank^-^^Bf.  CAnmir/e. 

In  strict  accoraance  with  our  rule  of  interpreting 
iBcb  bank  notices  as  the  above,  the  bank  in  question 
stopped  specie  payments  immediately  after,  and  so 
effectually  and  undoubtedly,  as  to  make  an  official 
publication  of  the  fact. 

The  veiT  interesting  case  of  the  Spanish  vessel  Amis- 
tad,  and  the  Africans  who  raptured  her,  is  at  length 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer says,  thut  "  the  judgment  of  the  district  court 
of  Connecticut  was  affirmed  in  every  particular,  ex- 
cept as  to  sending  the  negroei  b^ck  to  Africa.  They 
are.  by  the  decision,  tn  be  discharged,  as  free  men." 

The  regular  Mew  York  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  (date  March  9th)  says:  "The 
money  market  [city  of  New  York,]  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  attempt  to  d).-credit  the  bills  of  the 
Free  Banks  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  most  of 
the  brokers  refuse  to  buy  those  of  the  Buffalo  Banks, 
and  some  others.  The  notes  of  tl»  reatof  the  country 
banks  ara  at  S  to  S  per  cent,  discount.  This  cannot 
last  long.  The  rate  must  come  down,  or  the  banks 
will  be  run  upon  for  specie  "  These  words  of  bank 
Imgmgt,  put  into  plain  EngUth,  mean  that  all  the 
county  banks  of  New  York  are  on  the  eve  of  avmctd 
■toppi^  of  payments.  We  suspect  that  the  city 
banks  will  follow. 

The  boMness  men  of  Richmond  (i.  e.  borrowers.) 
are  very  anxious  for  thi  banks  there  to  abandon  all 
pretence  of  paying  specie — as  that  pretence  invites 
the  demands  of  tm>ken,  and  lessens  the  amount  of 
loans.  Have  a  liltio  patience  gentlemen— your  wish 
Will  bo  completely  gratified,  as  soon  the  law  of  indul- 
ftOM  DOW  btfon  the  Iflgislataraaball  have  pasMd. 


It  is  stated  that  the  notes  of  the  Union  Bank,  Bo  A- 
lo,  are  no  longer  redeemed  by  the  agent  at  Altwnf . 

[Jour.  Com. 

The  Raleigh  Register  of  the  6th  says,  that  the  Nprth 
Carolina  Banks  have  again  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments— or  eonfet$ed  having  done  so,  as  ice  wotild  say. 
So  they  go — and  so  tl>ey  will  go.  The  pretence  of 
paying  specie  by  a  bank  will  soon  be  held  as  ridicu- 
lous, as  would  be  the  claim  of  chastity  by  an  inmate  . 
of  a  brothel. 

Saturday,  AfiircA  20. 
The  Richmond  Comfiler,  affer  stating  the  recent 
(acknowledgment  of)  suspension  by  the  North. Caroli- 
na banks,  adds,—"  Oiu*  banks  stand  pow''pief]ty  much 
alone.  If  thpy  can  continue  to  pb.y  specie  wKi|e  there 
is  no  place  whence  they  can  draw  speciv  to  restore 
that  thfy  pay  out,  and,  what  is  Worse,  exchange  with 
New  Yotk^Jhe  per  cent,  against  *ia,  and  render  the 
proper  aid  to  trade  at  the  same  time,  they  will  do 
wonders."  There  is  a  still  greater  wonder  re-asserted 
in  the  above  passage,  with  the  absurdity  and  imposn- 
bility  of  which  our  friends  of  the  C<.mmler  are  not  vet 
impressed ;  that  is.  that  ihe  note$  of  the  bank*  of  tir- 
ptnio,  if  Xruhi  paying  tpede.  at  anerted,  ikould'be  Jive 
per  cent,  below  par  in  New  York.  But,  upon  our 
ground,  niaintuined  throughout,  that  our  tnnksdonof 
pay  specif,  the  high  price  of  exchange  ceases  to  be  & 
wonder.  The  histoiy  of  the  world  presents  no  vuch 
bare-faced  and  mamrestly  false  pretension,  as  this  of 
specie-paying  by  banks  being  so  universally,  (in  ap- 
peinince  at  least,)  received  as  true  by  the  communi- 
ty. In  a  week  or  two  the  miserable  pretension  will  ba 
dropped  by  the  banks. 

The  Bank  of  Western  New  York  has  guffeied  #1S,- 
000  of  its  notes  lo  be  protested.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  bank  to  bring  its  business  to  a  close. 

The  Council  of  Wilminglnn.Delaware,  have  passed  ' 
an  ordinance  for  issuing  bills  or  drafts  of  a  leas  value 
than  one  dollar. 

The  Senate  of  the  Doited  States  bare  adjourned 
after  a  few  days  of  session  under  the  new  administra- 
tion, t.o  pass  iipon  executive  nominations  to  office— 
which  have  not  been  many. 

Biair  and  Kives,  editors  nf  the  Globe,  have  been 
dischai^ed  from  their  fat  office  of  printers  to  tbe  Se- 
nate of  the  U.  S..  by  a  recent  vote  of  that  bodr.  Tb* 
debate  on  this  question  produced  a  melo-dramatic 
scene  of  quarrel,  defiance,  challenge  and  acceptance, 
and,  finafly,  of  public  reconciliation,  between  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  which 
formed  the  principal  interest  of  the  short  extra  sevioD 
of  tbe  Senate. 

By  proclamation,  dated  Mareh  IT,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  called  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
nfepa  on  May  Slst.  The  subject  of  discussion  and 
action,  and  the  results  of  this  session,  wi!I  be  more 
important  than  those  of  any  session  since  the  fint 
under  the  present  constitution.  * 

The  Baltimore  American,  a  highly  respectable  pa- 
per, which  belones  to  no  |nrty,  but  is  certainlv  favora- 
ble lo  the  new  administration,  states  that  the  following 
wilt  be  the  prominent  measures  recommended  by  the 
new  administration  to  Congress: 

"  1st.  The  repeal  of  tbe  Sub-Treasury  Law. 

"2nd.  Tile  Imposition  of  a  tariff  of  duties  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  tbe  General  Government. 

"  8d.  The  adoption  of  a  plan  for  tba  distribution  6f 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

*'4th.  The  adoption  of  some  plan  or  system  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys." 

The  total  number  of  tbe  United  States  Army  is  IS,. 
677  men. 

The  Legisktura  of  Tlrf^nla  has  passed  ttw  "In- 
spection law,"  proposed  to  meet  and  guard  against 
procedure  of  the  government  of  New  York.  Itwillnot 
go  into  operation  until  May,  1842. 

The  auaud  bill  for  indulgence  and  Indemnitr  to 
tbe  banks  bas  passtd  tbe  •eg^iuatora  of  Virginia.  It  is 
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•carcely  worth  while  to  tronble  ourselves,  or  our  read- 
kn,  u  to  the  provisions,  u  they  are  doubtless  just  what- 
ever the  banks  ask  (brand  propose.  It  would  save 
much  trouble  if  the  banks  were  pennitted  to  make 
dirtcttp,  as  tbey  do  iadireeUy  aiul  ultimately,  all 
laws  for  Ibeir  own  regulation. 

Oo  the  nigbt  of  tne  I2tb,  and  morning;  of  the  18tb 
ioit,  a  storm  did  much  damage  at  New  York,  and 
■long  the  coast.  .  Tbe  New  York  piloti  say  it  waa  tbe 
•eve real  known  for  27  years.  - 

fiy  tbe  following  e«trkcU  &t>in  the  Albany  kTf.\a, 
it  seems  that  tbe  speedy  stoppage  of  the  New  York 
country  banks,  (which  ia  Jfew  York,  is  called  bank- 
rupUg)  wfaicb  WB  predicted  id  aurlaat  paper,  is  al- 
nady  well  advanceo.— Ed, 

•'Tb«  panic  in  relation  to  "red  back*'  [free  bank] 
Mtes,  wbich  Tuu  pervaded  the  public  mind  for  several 
days,  may  be  said  to  have  Kaclied  a  crisis  yesterday. 
Sowa  to  Monday  inclusive,  18  oi  these  institutions 
bad  stopped  payment,  viz  : 

Millers'  Bank  of  Clyde  ;  Farniers'  B^nk  of  Seneca 
county ;  Tonawanda  Bank ;  N.  Y.  City  Trust  and 
Baokuw  Co.  (fraud) ;  Tenth  Ward  Bank.  Chelsea 
Bank,  Staten  Island  Bank,  and  Wasliington  Bank, 
N.  Y. ;  Krie  County  Bank,  ar.d  Union  Bank,  Buffalo ; 
Bank  of  Westerr.  N.  Y.,  Rochester;  Farmers  and 
Mechanics*  Bank,  Batavia  ;  Binghamton  Bank. 

On  Wednesday,  tbe  following  were  thrown  oat  by 
tho  agents  [of  these  banks]  in  this  city,  viz. :  Bank 
of  America,  and  Merchants' £xcb<toge,  Biitfalo.  And 
finally  yesterday,  ^Friday)  the  explosion  became 
general,  and  the  agents  threw  out  the  following  :— 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Butfalo,  United  Slates'  do.; 
Phoenix  Bank  do.,  Bank  of  Commerce  do.;  Bankof 
Brockport}  Cattaraugus  County  Bank;  Bank  of  Lodi; 
8t  Lawrence  Bank." 
Tbe  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  I7(h  sa3rs— 
"  At  New  York,  tbe  panic  in  reference  to  the  "red 
back"  notes  continues  as  great  as  ever.  They  were 
all  yesterday,  or  nearly  so,  refused  hy  the  brokers. 
Tbe  Farmefs'  Bank  of  Geneva  and  the  Delaware  Bank 
•re  ihe  only  ones  which  continue  to  be  redeemed.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  a  great  namberof  these  banks 
must  inevitably  wind  up.  Many  of  the  Safety  Fund 
Banks  are  rejected.  Most  of  the  Butfalo,  the  Clinton 
Co.,  ar»d  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego." 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Madisonian 
(of  17th)  says  thai  the  notes  of  lollowing  New  York 
banks,  are  selling  at  from  80  to  50  per  cent,  discount, 
Tiz. :  •*  Binghamton,  Fanoen',  Seneca  Co. ;  Miller's 
Clyde ;  Farmers  and  Mechanics',  Balavii ;  ManHattan 
Exchange;  North  American;  North:  United  States 
Trading  and  Banking;  Staten  Island ,  Port  Richmond ; 
ITnion,  BulUo;  and  Western  New  York,  Rochester." 
•*  Note*  of  as  many  as  twenty  other  (N.  Y.)  banks 
are  not  bought  by  the  brokers" — being  in  still  worse 
«RdiI. 

By  the  heavy  rmins  and  rise  of  waters,  much  damage 
baa  been  done  to  tbe  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail- 
road, by  tbe  eatryiog  away  of  bridges,  embankments, 
Ik.,  and  mora  waa  expected.  A  large  part  of  tbe 
town  of  Hambuq;  was  overflowed. 

Virginia  Bank  stock  sold  at  auction  in  Richmond 
hta\y,  at  76.  Farmers'  Bank  stock,  at  90|.  James 
fiiver  and  Kanawha  scrip,  at  85. 

March  27. 

F.  W.  Gilmer,  governor  of  Virginia,  resigned  bis 
oi&ce  on  the  19lh.  We  feel,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  tbe  people,  and  their  representatives 
also,  great  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  chief  magistrate, 
who  has  so  ably  and  zealously  sustained  the  rights 
and  interesta  of  Virginia.  No  socceasor  has  been 
elected;  and  tbe  senior  councillor  will  act  as  governor. 

The  Legislature  of  this  ComAonwealth  adjourned 
on  22d,  after  aaeasionofonc  hmdndandtwrntdagt, 
daring  wl^  lime  tbe  pay  of  mcmbeis  amoniited  to 
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no  indulgence,  and  may  therefore  prepsre  1o  do  as  In- 
dividuals liarc  to  do  In  casei  precisely  similar.  Since*  / 
the  bill  for  legalizing  in  the  last  Iraadulent  suspen- 
sion (such  as  nas  passed  almost  in  silence  in  Va.) 
lias  been  rejected  by  the  leRislalure  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  trust  they  may  not  lelax. 

ITie  Central  Rail-road  of  Georgia  was  opened  on 
the  lltb  instant,  for  the  carriage  of  freight  to  tbe 
thirteenth  station,  a  diitance  of  185  mike  from  Ete< 
vannah. 

Thefieihtt  in  ihe  SottfA.— The  Charleston  Patriot  of 
Wednesday  last  says,  the  wholo  low  country  about 
SO  milfs  from  Charleston,  on  the  Savannah  route,  is 
covered  with  water.  The  inhabitants  have  been  forr 
ced  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  most  if  not  aU  the 
bridges  on  the  load  have  been  earned  away  and  a 
great  number  of  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Edisto  river 
have  perished. 

"  We  understand,"  says  the  Milledgeville  Recorder 
"that  the  banks  of  Columbus  have  suspended  spe- 
cie payments.  We  have  not  Men  the  reasons  for  this 
course  stated — the  mails  from  that  quarter  having 
been  stopped  by  the  late  inundation — but  undeiatand 
the  only  cause  to  be,  to  preserve  for  their  community 
some  circulation,  which  it  was  found  impossible  at 
that  point  to  do,  but  by  a  suspension.  All  west  of 
that  point  being  In  a  stale  of  suspension,  the  bills  of 
the  Columbus  banks  were  boarded  and  sold  for  a 
premium,  not  only  to  our  own  citizens,  but  to  Ihe 
whole  trade  of  the  states  west  of  it,  and  brought  im- 
mediately to  Ihe  counters  of  the  banks  for  exchange 
or  specie.  ConHdeiing  the  acknowledged  soundneu 
of  these  banks,  and  the  ability  o  f  their  management,  and 
that  withal  thty  have  felt  it  thtir  imperiowi  duly  to  itui- 
pend  more  at  an  act  to  prttene  their  eommuuUy  than 
from  any  other  cauu,  we  believe  now  that  the  resump- 
tion law  will  be  maintained  hut  by  few  banks  in  the 
s>ate."  In  other  word?,all  the  banka  orGporgia,  were  on 
the  eve  of  confessing,  vrhat  the  depreciation  of  their 
notes  sufficiently  showed  before,  that  they  did  not  pay, 
and  had  not  paid  specie.  The  words  we  have  itali- 
cized above  will  suit  all  such  junctures.   Bank  sne- 

Cnsions  are  always  dictated  by  pure  patriotism  and 
nevolence,  and  never  by  stlt-ioterest.  ' 
Tbe  President  of  tho  United  States  has  notified, 
through  the  heads  of  departments,  that  all  interference 
of  office-holders  in  elections,  other  than  giving  their 
own  votes,  and  any  pecuniary  defalcation  will  be  held 
as  good  ground  for  removal  from  office.  An  ezcelleiiV 
rule,  if  fully  executed. 

The  Africans  of  the  Amistad  have  been  discharged, 
in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
some  of  their  white  friends  are  already  quarreling,  and 
have  gone  to  law,  for  possession  of  the  minors  among 
them.  Whether  minora  or  majors,  we  suspect  that  the 
poor  savages  will  find  freedom  in  Connecticut  more  in- 
tolerable than  slavery  in  Cuba. 

Lateit  foreign  actmind.— The  Steam-ship  Caledonia 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  20th',  in  15  days  from  Liver- 
pool.  There  is  no  very  important  news. 
There  was  no  material  change  in  the  prices  of  cotton. 
An  American  ship  for  this  country— the  Gov.  Fan- 
ner— was  run  into  by  the  steambwt  Nottingham  on 
the  20th  ult.  and  sunk — every  soul  on  board  but  the 
captain  and  mate  perished !  Clne  handred  and  twenty- 
two  lives  lost !  The  passengen  weie  priDciiAUy  Icilh 
emigrants  for  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  further  from  China. 
Tbe  Cireasiians  have  gained  fhrtber  victories 
tbe  Rusaians.   France  is  disarming.— ifadtsoniim. 

The  panic  in  regard  to  *'  Red  back"  money  in  New 
York  is  subsiding,  but  about  a  dozen  of  ue  banka 
must  be  wound  up.— A. 

At  this  moment  the  wbde  eommereial  world  ii  fn 
debt  to  New  Totk.  Tbe  latea  of  excbanga  prove  it 
While  tboM  itatei  wbicb  adopt  tbe  expansiTa  and 
anAwnvra  policy  find  tbenwelvaa  in  debt  to  vnrf 
boqr  and  tinted  1^  nobody,  tbatftctol  0Hoif«it» 
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policy  baa  been  to-  draw  capita]  and  praperty  bere 
mHn  all  directions. — Jour.  Oom. 

The  last  accounts  rrom  Florida  (dated  March  18th) 
stale  the  war  to  be  nearly  brought  to  a  close.  About 
400  Indisns  (men,  women  and  children)  are  confined 
at  Tampa,  waiting  to  be-  embarked  for  Arkansas. 
Lieut.  Albertis  has  recently  gained  Iho  victory  ic 
two  skirmishes  with  the  savages  who  stilt  hold  out ; 
•od  ttiey  aj«  expected  to  be  compelled  soon  to  yield 
themselves  t>riscmen. 

The  bad  debts  due  to  the  Bank  oftbe  State  of  AU- 
buoa,  and  its  branches,  are  officially  reported  by  a 
cootDUttee  of  the  legislature  to  amouut  to  the  enor- 
jBons  nm  of  «4,640.76l.  The  ku  will  be  sofiered 
b7  the  atale^PA.  lidger. 


TO  COMEUPOErDUn  AMD  BSADBBt.  ■ 

The  editor  has  been  eafTeriDg  more  or  leu  under 
ibdiepwirioa  for  the  last  three  mralhs,  and  recent* 
ly  hae  been  m  ill  as  to  be  tmfit  for  aay  exertion  oT 


mind  or  body.  The  fhnra  and  the  orders  of  hi* 
correipondeota  have  therelbre  been  unavoid^y 
neglected  or  postponed ;  and  perhaps  other  nnra 
imporiant  editorial  duties  have  been  even  stiU 
more  imperl^cily  performed.  He  hopes  that  this 
Biatement  will  serve  to  exctiae  all  such  apparent 
deficiencies.  Sundry  postponed  cooununieaUoiN 
will*  appear  io  the  next  nambor* 

The  mechanical  operations  of  our  printing  esia* 
blishment  since  January  1,  have  also  been  nooh 
retarded  by  sickness,  causing  the  loss  of  mo^ 
valuable  labor  which  oould  not  be  replaced,  and 
while  the  demaDda  for  work  hava  been  peouUariy 
heavy. 

Acy-The  second  number  of  the  'SOTTTHERiV 
MAGAZINE  AND  MONTHLY  REVIEW  is  res- 
dy  for  delivery. 
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£DHDHD    KVFttS,  EDITOR  AHB  PEOrKIBTOB. 


AW  KMAT  OH  THB  ODXfflTATIOH  OF  COBH.* 

Tnm  the  Ecntncky  Fanner, 
lodian  corn  is  a  gnin  >o  neceoearyio  raising 
and  rnueoing  aiock,  that  it  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  very  imporuDt,  iu  any  ayiiem  of  agricullare, 
suitable  for  the  western  country.  Though  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  it  may  be  raised,  fur  a  eucceBsion 
oryears,  upon  the  same  ground.  But  alihough 
a  rotatioo  does  not  appear  «o  essentially  necessary 
in  itUB,  88  ID  some  other  crops,  yet  the  fact  of  a 
GBBtiDued  cultivation  of  this  erain,  even  upon 
oar  rieheat  land,  ior  a  succession  of  years,  gra- 
dually deterioratiDg  the  aoil,  aod  diminishing  the 
annual  ptoduct,  ibould  adroooish  the  busband- 
ntaa,  thai  a  different  system  ought  to  be  pursued. 
It  should  be  a  settled  priociple,  with  every  farmer, 
w  lo  cotiivate  bis  land,  as  never  to  deteriorate  bis 
aoy.  He  should  constantly  aim  at  ui^trovementi 
as  the  beat  and  most  certain  meant  of  preventing 
^tttrioration.  The  first  consideration,  therelbre, 
with  every  farmer,  should  be  lo  adopt  such  a  sye- 
tem,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  as  will  not  only 
prevent  his  soil  from  being  reduced,  but  wiil  f^ra- 
duaUy  inereaseita  fertility,  and  the  product  of  his 
cnp.  T.he  means,  by  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, depend  very  much  upon  the  native  qua- 
iHia  of  the  soil,  ana  the  degree  of  deterioraiion 
it  haa  undergone. 

To  treat  this  subject  in  a  practical  end  uwful 
manner,  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  should  distinguish 
between  the  white  oak  lands,  of  the  west,  having 
a  clay  aoil,  with  little  or  no  vegetable  mould  on  its 
surface,  and  the  rich  calcareous  soils,  having  a 
deep  vegetable-  mould,  with  a  sub-soil  of  clay, 
fouAded  on  limestone  rock.  The  latter,  in  its 
native  state,  is  .extremely  feriiJe,  and  very  pro- 
ductive in  cym.  But  most  of  the  landa,  of  ihis 
deacrtptioo,  in  Kentucky^  have  been  so  \oa^,  and 
m  nnikilfully  cultivated,  as  to  have  considerably 
reduced  'their  fertility.  Yet  experience  has 
■bowD  that  they  may  (wben  the  soil  has  not  been 
too  much  washed  off,)  be  restored  lo  their  origi- 
nal feriitiiy,  by  a  proper  system  of  cultivation. 
This  rvnooafum  may  be  accomplished  by  a  judi- 
cious sjrstem  of  gra$»ing  the  laud,  and  restoring 
lo  it,  in  the  form  of  manure,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, every  thing  which  is  taken  from  it  by  the 
growing  crops.  Ground  which  has  been  much 
eibauflted, should,  altera  wheat  crop,  beset  in 
clover,  by  sowing,  about  the  middle  of  February 
or  between  that  and  the  first  of  March,  among 
tbegrowingwheat,  one-teoihof  a  bushel  of  clo- 
ver need  per  acre.  It  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
three  aommera  ooder  pasture,  exclusive  of  the 
one  in  which  the  wheat  n  harvested.  In  the 
third  year  the  clover  should  be  permitted  to  go 
wpaitured  tnm  the  firrt  of  July  until  about 


*  lliis  is  one  of  four  essays  on  di^reat  subjects 
to  all  of  which  were  awarded  the  highest  prize  offer- 
ed by  the  KeotDcky  State  Agricultural  Society.  Tbe 
vaOMr,  Jod^  Beatty„  is  one  of  tbe  most  judicious  and 
sQceesifal  prMtie^  bmeraia  Kentucky.— Ed.  F.  R. 
Vol.  IX.-13 


the  time  the  clover  ripens,*  when  it  should  be  turn- 
ed under  by  a  well-constructed  plough,  so  as  lo 
bury  every  part  of  ii.  Tbe  letter  to  accomplish 
this,  a  harrow,  with  (be  teeth  reversed  or  a  heavy- 
brush  should  be  drawn  over  the  clover  so  as  to  lay 
it  flat,  in  the  direction  the  ploughs  are  lo  run.  A 
harrow  should  follow  the  ploughs  to  fill  all  the 
interstices,  in  order  the  more  completely  lo  cover 
up  the  clover.  During  the  winter,  while  the 
ground  is  frozen,  a  dressing  of  manure  (as  far  as 
tbe  farm  will  furnish  it,)  should  be  hauled  over  the 
ground,  but  let\  in  heaps  till  the  proper  lime  foe 
ploughing,  when  it  shuuld  be  spread  and  tmme- 
diatety  ploughed  in.  The  field,  thus  improved, 
might  now  grow  two  crops  of  com  in  succession, 
and  then  be  again  sowed  in  wheat  and  clover) 
and  treated  as  in  the  first  instance. 

A  second  field,  in  the  mean  lime,  might  under- 
go tbe  same  system  of  improvement,  and  so  on 
in  succession,  till  all  the  culiivated  land  shall 
have  been  renovated.  If  thesoil  is  naturally  rich, 
and  has  not  been  much  reduced  by  cuUivation, 
instead  of  three  crop^  of  clover  in  succession,  two 
might  be  adopted,  when  ihe  rotation  would  be  as 
follows,  clover,  clover,  corn,  corn,  wheat.  This 
rotaiion  would  require  five  fields,  two  of  which 
would  be  annually  in  corn,  two  in  clover,  and  one 
in  wheat;  so  that  in  every  five  years  each  field 
would  produce  two  crops  of  corn,  ttvo  of  clover, 
and  one  of  wheat. 

But  if  the  soil  has  been  much  reduced,  a  sbifl 
of  six  fields  would  be  necessary,  and  Ihe  rotation 
as  recommended  above,  to  wit:  three  years  in 
clover,  two  in  corn,  and  one  in  wheat,  which 
would  leave  three  fields  annually  in  clover,  two 
in  corn>  and  one  iu  wheat.  This  rotation,  with 
a  judicious  application  of  manure,  would  gra- 
dually renovate  any  of  our  naturally  rich  calca- 
reous land,  where  the  soil  has  not  been  washed 
off.  When  land  is  naiurally  rich,  and  has  not 
been  much  reduced  by  bad  husbandry,  tbe  Ibllow- 
iog  rotation  will  be  found  very  convenient  and 
profitable,  particularly  for  small  farms.  Cora, 
wheat,  clover  aod  so  on  in  succeseion.  This  will 
require  but  three  fields,  aod  the  farmer  will  every 
year  have  one  field  in  corn,  one  in  wheat,  and 
one  ill  clover,  besides  the  advantage  of  pasturing 
the  clover  after  his  wheat  comes  off.  But  the 
clover  must  be  suffered  to  go  unpasiured  after  the 
first  of  July,  and  be  ploughed  in,  as  herein  before 
directed.  This  wiil  not  only  provide  a  good 
dressiogof  manure  for  the  succeeding  com  crop, 
but  willfeover  up  such  a  quantity  of  clover  seed 
as  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  the  wheat 
crop,  which  is  to  succeed  ihei  corn  crop.  One 


*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rsv.  H.  Colman,  agri- 
cultural commiasiooer  of  Hassaefauaetta,  by  Professor 
Samuel  L.  Dana,  and  publisbed  in  the  48th  and  4dth 
numbers  of  ttie  Franknn  Farmer,  for  the  year  1840, 
it  is  shown,  very  satisfactorily,  that  ploufhins  io 
creen  crops  is  not  os  beneficial  to  land,  as  ploughing 
them  in  after  they  become  tborougbly  dry? -This  is  a 
recent  and  impoi^ant  discovery.  The  ploughing  is  of 
tbe  second  crop  of  clover  should,  thprefore,  be  <Ulayfld 
until  it  is  not  only  rips,  but  eonplettly  oitsd.  . 
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graat  advBDiBffe  attending  ihia  rotation  'w,  that  it 
wholly  saves  (he  expense  and  trouble  of  sowing 
clover  seed  among  tbe  growing  wheat.  It  also 
aflords  two  grain  crops  in  every  three  years. 
This,  in  EngUnd.  would  be  consid^ed  as  too 
exhausting.  But  I  am  persuaded  our  rich  lands 
of  the  west,  which  have  not  been  much  reduced 
by  bad  husbandry,  will  bear  this  course  of  crop- 
ping without  deteriorating  the  soil,  especially  if 
an  upper  drestiog  of  manure  is  applied,  preceding 
each  com  crop,  that  is  to  say  every  third  year. 

In  clay  soils  tbe  Mrn  crop  should  occur  less  fre- 
quently. The  roiaiion,  in  a  shift  of  four  fields, 
might  be  clover,  clover,  corn,  wheat.'  Or,  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  or  has  been  much  re- 
duced by  bad  husbandry,  the  rotation  might  be 
three  crops  of  clover  and  one  of  com,  and  one  of 
wheat.  Clover  should,  in  these  courses,  be  the 
preparaiory  crop  for  corn,  and  ploughed  in  as 
herein  before  directed,  and  a  top-dressing  of  ma- 
nure be  applied,  to  the  extent  the  farm  will  af- 
ford. In  clay  soils  the  wheat  crop  should  be 
assisted  by  a  dressing  of  plaster  ot  Paris,  (sul- 
phate of  lime,)  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel  per 
acre.  If  the  smaller  quantity  only  is  applied,  it 
may  be  stirred  in  the  wheat,  having  been  previ- 
ously moistened  for  that  purpose,  when  about  to 
sow.  If  the  larger  quantity  is  used,  (and  it  is 
best  to  do  60,  if  to  be  had,)  it  should  be  sowed 
broad  cast,  at  the  time  of  mowing  the  clover  seed, 
in  February.  The  com  crop  will  also  be  much 
improved  by  applying  half  a  table  spoonful  to 
each  hilt  of  corn,  either  at  the  time  ol  planting  or 
as  soon  as  the  corn  comes  up.* 

For  farmers  who  do  not  desire  to  raise  wheat, 
Ihefbltowins  rotation  will  be  found  convenient 
and  profitable.  Upon  rieb  lands,  which  have  not 
been  much  reduced  by  bad  husbandry,  corn,  corn, 
rye,  rye,  the  two  latter  to  be  fed  off  on  the  ground. 
In  this  course,  the  second  crop  of  corn  will  be 
followed  by  rye,  sowed  in  the  fall,  pastured  the 
next  winter  and  spring,  till  lhe.l6th  of  April,  and 
then  suffered  to  go  to  seed.  When  ripe  it  should 
be  fed  off  to  hogu  and  other  stock  on  the  ground. 
About  September,  or  so  soon  as  the  fait  rains 
cause  the  remains  of  the  rye  on  (he  ground  to 
eprou',  the  stock  should  he  taken  off.  There  will 
be  sufficient  rye  lell  to  seed  the  ground,  and  so 
,  looo  as  it  shHtl  have  attained  a  sufficient  growth, 
it  may  Biraio  be  pastured  through  the  following 
winter  end  spring,  till  the  middle  of  April,  when 
it  should,  a  second  lime,  be  suffered  to  go  to  seed 
and  be  f*d  off  as  before,  until  the  proper  period 
ibr  removing  the  slock.  It  may  again  be  pastured 
during  the  following  winter.  But  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  leave  slock  on  af\er  tbe  frost  gets 
out  of  the  ground,  as  this  would  cause  the  soil  to 
.break  up  cloddy  and  render  it  less  productive.  By , 
the  time  tbe  ground  becomes  dry  enough  for 
plouffhing,  there  will  he  a  thick  coat  of  young  rye, 
which,  \C well  turned  under,  will  afford  a  light 
drenlng  of  manure  for  the  succeeding  crop  of 
com. 

This  rotatiim  will  require  but  two  fields,  and 
will  be  very  convenient  to  hemp  growers  and 
graziers,  who  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  wheat 
crops.  Id  consequence  of  the  rye  being  led  off 
upon  Ih^^round,  the  foregoing  rotation  will  rather 

*  See  a  long  note  on  the  benefit  of  plutcr  of  Paris, 
is  Um  gtiwiw  essay  on  agrieulture. 


improve  than  exhaust  the  soil.  But  to  restore, 
speedily,  that  which  has  been  exhausted,  there 
should  be  two  crops  of  clover,  succeeding  the  rye 
crop ;  or  a  third  crop  of  rye  may  be  raised  to 
advantage,  by  ploughing  the  ground  after  the 
second  crop  is  fed  off,  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  September.  Rye  will  not  do  well  the  third 
year  without  ploughing  the  ground,  in  conse- 
quence of  white  clover  and  other  grasses  spread- 
ing over  the  ground,  but  a  single  ploughing  may 
suffice  for  two  additional  crops  of  lye. 

Where  the  praetice  of  grazing  extensively  pre- 
vails,  large  portions  of  the  graziee's  farm  are  kept 
in  blue  grass,  and  pesturedTor  a  number  of  yeaia 
in  succession.  These  posture  grounds,  often 
having  been  kept  a  long  period  in  grass,  ere  oc- 
casionally ploughed  up,  and  planted  in  com.  This 
is  certaigly  a  fine  preparation  for  that  crop;  and 
if  the  period,  during  which  the  land  is  kept  in 
grass,  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  has  been  in 
com,  be  considerable,  it  is  well  adapted  to  tbe  im- 
provement of  land.  But  if  proper  care  t>e  not 
taken  in  ploughing  a  stiff  blue  grass  sod,  there 
will  be  great  difficulty,  in  culiivaiing  tlie  conn 
crop,  I^  however,  the  proper  methodie  adopted 
these  difRculties  may  be  avoided.  There  are  two 
modes  of  converting  b!ue  grass  sod  into  arable 
ground,  which  may  be  practised  to  advantage. 
One  is  to  put  a  strong  team  to  a  larve  plough, 
suitable  for  turning  over  a  stiff  sod.  The  plough 
should  have  a  cutter  attached  to  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  tbe  turf,  and  thus  enable  tbe 
plough  to  turn  it  over  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches,  and  lay  it  so  smoothly  as  to  have  the  grass 
side  flat,  and  the  mould  alone  exposed.  Tbe 
harrow  should  follow  in  the  same  directioa  with 
the  plough,  and  by  running  several  limes  over 
the  grotmd  the  interstices  will  be  filled  op  and 
the  turf  so  completely  buried  (bst)he  grass  can- 
not readily  grow.  If  this  operation  be  periiirmea 
inthe&ll  or  early  in  the  winter,  the  bm  will.he. 
so  completely  rotted,  by  the  time  it  is -peeettary 
10  commence  ploughing  for  com  in  the  spring,  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  stirred  advantageously. .  £ot 
if  the  sod  be  turned  over  in  tbe  epriog,  then  it 
will  be  proper,  by  repealed  harrowing,  to  form  a 
sufficient  depth  of  mould  to  adnit  of  laying  off 
the  ground  for  corn  without  turning  up  ihe^od. 
By  using  light  ploughs  and  ennall  harroivs,  to  run 
between  the  com,  or  ihecorn  cultivator,  the  crop 
may  be  cultivated  without  turning  up  the  sod,  bdo 
with  very  little  labor.  By  the  fblloving  year  the 
sod  will  be  completely  decomposed,  and  will  leave 
the  ground  mellow  and  in  One  condition  a 
crop. 

II  the  operation  of  fuming  the  Bod  be  well  per- 
formed, ihia  mode  of  culiivating  com  wilt  beat- 
tended  with  great  advantages.  I'hesod  beneath 
will  keep  the  ground  lishi,  and  the  yield,  if  the 
season  be  favorable,  will  be  very  large.  If,  how- 
ever, the  land  do  not  lie  favorable  for  turning 
sod,  (if  for  instance,  the  ground  is  so  situated  that 
thesod  must,  in  part,  be  thrown  up  hill,)  it  may 
be  difficult  to  turn  it  over  so  as  to  bury  the  green 
sward.  In  that  caae  it  will  be  very  troubleMiDe 
to  cultivate. 

The  other  method  of  managing  blue  gfBB*  ^ 
is  more  effectual  in  obviating  the  difficulties  aris* 
iog  from  ihe  unfavorableneaa  of  tbe  ^und  Umt 
turning  sod,  and  ought  to  be  m^wnd  by  all  liun- 
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«ti,  who  hav«  an  opportanity  of  prosaring  rail- 
«bte  iroplemeni*. 

A  properly  conUruclad  plough  with  a  eulter  at- 
tached to  it,  thould  merely  skim  off  fbe  ^reen 
■ward  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  which 
ehould  be  tbllowed  by  another  plough,  ninnmjr  in 
tht  ume  Aiprows,  to  throw  up  (he  mould  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Thus,  afier  the  fir^i 
roaod,  a  deep  lurrow  would  be  (brmed,  into  the 
boUom  of  which  (he  bkimminir  ploush  would 
throw  the  green  ewanl  ekimmed  off  in  (he  secoad 
round,  which  would  be  covered  to  the  depih  of 
6n  or  fix  inches  by  the  second  ploush,  and  so  on 
in  succeMion,  till  the  whole  field  is  plooshed.  In 
ihis  way  the  ffreen  sward  is  detached,  and  buried 
•odeep  ihat  it  nee.d  not  be  disturbed  in  the  pro- 
em of  ealtivaiine  the  crop.  Being  entirely  co- 
vend,  it  will  aerve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
Ibegrauodlightaadrurniahinga  dressing  of  ma- 
tMre. 

If  the  same  ground  upon  which  com  has  been 
coldvaied  the  preceding  year,  is  intended  to  hp 
Bgaio  euliivaied  in  com.  it  is  very  imporinnt  ih>\t 
it  shoukl  be  trodden  as  little  as  possible  by  stock, 
especially  when  the  ground  is  rendered  soli  by 
rains,  or  by  freezing  and  thawing.  Instead  or 
fteding  opon  the  ground  the  .small  remains  of 
fbdder  which  are  lell,  eller  the  corn  is  pulled,  h 
is  much  better  to  cut  up  the  com,  and  put  it  in 
•hocks,  o^er  U  UJuUy  ripe.  The  fixtder  may  be 
fed  off,  either  with  com,  or  after  the  corn  hRs 
been  nAttcfcttf,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
com  has  been  detached  Irom  the  fodder,  the  latter 
ought  to  be  fed  in  suitable  feeding  pens,  with  a 
view  to  the  saving  of  manure.  And  it  would  al- 
ways be  advisable  to  haul  it  off,  in  large  FliHes, 
having  suitable  shelving,  when  the  ground  \f> 
etiher  frozen,  covered  wilh  snow,  ornot  too  much 
•oftened  by  rains.  That  there  mny  not  be  a  ne- 
cessity of  hanling  fodder  when  the  uraund  vn  so 
•oft  es  lo  injure  it  by  trending,  a  suliable  time 
should  be  selecteil  Ibr  hauling  aiu)  puiiing  in  rick, 
a  quantity  of  fodder,  to  be  kept  as  a  rMcree,  and 
to  be  fed' from  only  when  the  weather  is  not  suiift' 
ble  for  hauling  from  the  SH>I.  Thp  rick  should 
be  made  by  setting  the  fodder  against  poles,  and 
shooMtJof- course,  be  ai  convenient  to  the  feeding 
pen  as  possible. 

The  cutting  up  of  com,  and  removins  the  fitd- 
der  lo  leedtns  pens  would  nut  only  occasion  the 
•avinsof  much  manure,  tmt  would  leave  Ihe  field 
in  good  condition  for  early  ploughing,  thus  afford- 
tag  the  ground  the  benefit  of  the  spring  frosts 
which  wilt  ereatly  assist  in  pulverizing  the  soil. 
But  a  Btill  greater  benefit  would  result  from  pre- 
venting the  com  ground  being  trodden  by  stork, 
when  hi  a  aoft  state,  during  tm  winter  and  spring 
noolfaa. 

If  ground  has  been  sofiicienlly  renovated  and 
properly  prepared  for  a  crop  of  com,  the  proreea 
of  eultiration  is  very  simple.  The  ploughing 
Aoold  be  deep  and  thorough,  and  if  practicable, 
early  enough  to  afford  the  ground  the  benefit  of 
the  spring  freezes.  If  ploughed  early  in  the  win. 
ler,  or  late  10  the  preceding  fall  it  would  be  still 
better,  as  the  soil  would  be  thereby  more  com- 
pletely pulverized,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  the  oUture  of  the  com  crop.  Except  where 
sod  is  turned  over,  the  ground  should  be  suffered 
to  lie  in  a  rough  state  till  about  the  lime  of  layinar 
oS  for  planting,  and  ahonld  be  then  well  harrowed,  I 


taking  oare  that  thia  operation  be  perforffied 
when  the  ground  ia  sufficiently  dry  to  pulverize 
well.  The  harrowing  wiU  destroy  any  young 
weeds  wbic^  may  have  sprung  up,  and  wilt  level 
the  ground  preparatory  to  checkering  it  off  Ibr 
planting.  It  should  now  be  laid  off  one  way  at 
ihe  proper  distance  for  planting,  with  a  large 
plough,  cutting  the  Itirrow  as  deep  as  can  be  con- 
veniently done.  A  second  plough,  suitable  Ibr 
(he  purpose  (a  well  constructed  shovel  or  coulter 
plough  will  answer)  should  follow-  in  the  same 
furrow,  to  loosen  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible. 
When  a  Geld  isthus  laid  off  one  way,  it  should,  as 
soon  as  convenient  be  crossed  in  the  other  direc- 
tion for  planting,  leaving  the  rows  etjually  distant 
each  way.  The  laying  off  for  planting  should 
be  done  with  a  small,  steady  mnning  one  hona 
plough,  which  should  not  cut  a  lurrow  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  This  method  would 
leave  a  deep  \ctme  soil  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  furrows,  and  would  remove  ihe  clods  li-om  the 
furrow  so  as  not  lo  be  in  the  way  in  cove;-ingcorn. 
Careful  droppers  should  follow  the  plough,  or 
ploughs,  laying  off  the  second  way,  who  should 
be  particular  to  drop  the  corn  predaelytA  the  in- 
tersection of  the  two  furrows,  and  the  hands  Ibl- 
towing  with  the  hoe*  should  be  carefiil  to  cover 
the  com  with  fine  mould,  (cutting  theelods  from 
the  hill,  if  any)  precisely  at  the  place  where  it 
was  dropped,  except  when  they  discover  an  error 
in  dropping.  Atieniion  to  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions is  important  for  two  purposes.  1.  That  the 
corn  may  be  planted  where  it  will  have  immedi- 
ately beneath  its  roots  a  deep  loot>e  soil,  which 
they  can  peneimie  with  ease;  and,  2.  That  the 
rows  of  corn  may  tie  straight,  both  ways,  and  thus 
enable  the  ploughs  wiih  very  titile  aid  from  the 
hoPBlo  keep  (he  corn  clear  of  weeds  and  grass. 
A  shallow  furrow  in  iHying  off  the  second  way 
is  attended  with  several  advantages.  1.  The 
ground  is  not  so  apt  to  toasJ^  during  heavy  rains, 
as  when  the  furrow  if>  broad  and  deep.  2.  The 
clods  will  not  so  readily  fall  back  into  the  furrow. 
3.  The  corn  will  not  be  so  liable  lo  be  covered  by 
clods  rolling  on  it  iit  the  first  ploughing,  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  a  greater  width  between 
the  furrows. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance at  which  com  sliould  he  planted.  Thia 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soils,  its  de- 
sree  of  fert-lity,  and  tke  number  of  stalks  left 
in  ahitl.  My  oivn  experience  inclines  nie  lo  the 
opinion  that  lour  leet  apart,  each  way,  and  three 
stalks  in  a  hill,  is  the  proper  mediufn  for  the  rich 
calcareous  soil  of  Kentucky,  having  a  deep  vege< 
table  mould.  This  would  give  2722  5-10  hilts, 
8167  fltaiks  per  acre,  supposing  each  hill  to  have 
its  fiill  complempni.  It  would  be  prudent  to  drop 
four  or  five  grains  in  each  hill,  and  thin  the  corn 
at  the  proper  period,  lo  three  stalks  in  each  hill. 
If  larse  corn  be  planted,  each  hundred  good  ears, 
in  ordimry  seasone,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  bush- 
el ;  and,  consequently,  if  each  hill  will  average 
three  earf  (the  double  ears  will  usually  make  up 
Ibr  the  missing  stalks)  the  product  will  be  81} 
bufihels  per  acre.  If  the  season  be  favorable,  tba 
yield  may  be  slill  greater.* 


■  1  havf  fjathered  a  part  of  my  crop  for  the  present 
year,  pirnled  and  cultivated  as  above  directed,  and  ttte 
product  is  fiDin  95  to  100  bnsbeli  per  acn.  Tbs  early 
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Bat  IT  the  groand  ^as  been  much  reduced  by 
bad  huibandry,  or  ihe  corn  be  planted  in  a  clay 
soil,  it  should  b«  thinned  to  tno  etalke  in  a  bill. 
Thia.fvould  give  6445  stalks  to  (lie  acre,  if  none 
be  missing,  and  a  product  of  64  46-100  bushels, 
supposing  each  hundred  ears  to  make  a  bushel. 
But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  if  the  soil  is  not 
good  the  eaTB  may  be  less,  and  the  product  con- 
sequently diminished. 

If  oak  land  be  of  the  poorer  kind,  it  maybe 
necessary  to  increase  the  distance.  If  4^  f'-ei 
should  bo  deemed  necessary  this  would  give  2160 
hills,  end  4300  stalks  per  acre,  allowing  two  for 
each  bill. 

Ground  may  be  so  very  poor  as  not  to  be  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  more  than  one  elalk  in  a  hill. 
It  might  then  be  planted  four  feet  each  way, 
which  would  give  2722  stalks  per  acre. 

Some  farmers  are  of  opinion,  that  drUling  is  a 
belter  method  of  planting  to  secure  large  crops. 
With  extraordinary  rare  in  planting  and  cultivat- 
ing a  sojali  crop,  it  is  probable  a  larger  yield  may 
be  obtained.  But  the  advantages  of  a  small  in- 
crease of  product  per  acre  will  not  be  equivalent 
to  the  increased  labor  in  cultivating  the  com, 
cutting,  shocking,  hauling  of  fodder,  fee.  1 
would,  therefore,  by  no  roeabs  recommend  the 
drilling  of  corn  as  a  general  practice. 

When  planted  in  squares  it  can  be  ploughed 
both  ways,  be  beuer  cultivated  and  with  much 
less  manual  labor.  As  soon  alier  the  corn  is 
planted  aa  practicable,  a  single  furrow  with  a 
shovel  plough  should  be  run  between  the  rows,  in 
a  direction  opposite  lo  that  in  which  it  was  plant- 
ed. This  is  an  effectual  security  against  the  corn 
being  washed  up  by  heavy  rains,  and  prepares  the 
ground  (or  the  next  ploutthing,  which  should  be 
in  the  direciion  in  which  it  was  planted,  unless 
the  ground  be  very  foul.  In  that  case  it  may  be 
proper  to  run  two  additional  furrows  in  which  the 
shovel  plough  had  previously  run,  throwing  the 
dirt  from  the  corn. 

If  the  ground  be  tolerably  level,  and  have  but 
few  stumps  in  it,  a  large  harrow  may  be  used  to 
advantage,  when  the  corn  is  about  four  or  five 
inches  high.  The  horses  by  which  the  harrow  is 
drawn  should  be  made  to  walk  between  alternate 
rows,  and  the  harrow  dragged  over  the  com,  hav- 
ing previously  removed  such  of  the  teeth  as 
would  come  in  contact  with  the  young  plants. 
This  process  is  deemed  very  important  by  some 
farmers  in  the  cultivation  ol'  the  crop ;  and  where 
the  ground  is  very  weedy,  is  well  calculated  to 
keep  them  under  till  the  ooro  is  large  enoagh  to 
hoe.  But  if  the  ground  in  which  the  corn  is 
planted  has  been  sufficiently  freed  from  weeds, 
and  properly  prepared  by  previous  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  the  after  harrowing  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

A  small  barshare,  Dudley,  or  coulter,  or  McCor- 
mack  plough  may  be  next  used,  ruoning  the  bar 
next  Ihd  corn,  and  throwing  the  dirt  in  the 
middle.  The  hoes  should  follow  to  clear  the  bills 
from  weeds  and  grass ;  or,  if  they  be  very  smalt, 
cutting  away  those  adjacent  to  the  young  plants, 
and  covering  ug  those  standing  in  the  hill,  by 
drawing  some  light  mould  around  the  com.  It  is 
rery  important  in  this  stage  of  the  crop  to  de- 


stroy the  weeds  and  grass  growing  among  tbe 
young  plants.  If  the  operatioo  be  well  perlbrmed 
the  plough  alone  will  be  sufiicient  afierwards  to 
keep  iho  com  tree  Irom  weeds  and  grass. 

Various  opinions  ara  entertained  as  to  the  bett 
kind  of  plough  to  be  Used  in  tbe  cultivation  of  the 
corn  crop.    After  tbe  ploughing  which  is  ac- 
companied by  the  hoes,  1  have  used  the  «hovel 
plough  in  preference  to  all  others.    It  is  (he  most 
economical,  being  the  least  expensive,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  costs  less  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It 
requires  a  narrower  head  land  at  the  end  of  the 
rows  for  turning,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  managed  will  break  dono 
less  corn.   It  plou^jhs  deeper,  throws  a  wider 
furrow,  leaves  the  ground  in  a  stale  less  liable  to 
wash,  and  works  the  corn  better,  and  does  more 
work  than  any  plough  I  have  tried.   It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  if  corn  ground  Is  allowed 
(o  become  foul  with  g>^,  especially  foxtail,  the 
shovel  plough  will  not  answer  as  well  as  some 
others,  aller  the  grass  has  obtained  a  complete 
set,  and  a  luxuriant  growth.  But  if  taken  in  time, 
no  plough  answers  belter  to  keep  it  under;  and 
rora  should  be  ploughed  so  frequently  as  to  pre- 
veni  grass  Irom  getting  to  sdch  a  size  as  not  to  be 
easily  destroyed  by  tiirring  the  ground.  It 
should  be  ploughed  alternately,  each  way,  aod 
deep  enough  \oculthe  roots  between  the  rows. 
This,  BO  far  from  injuring  the  corn,  will  moch  as- 
sist iis  erowih,  as  young  roots  will  quickly  shoot 
forth,  whenever  the  old  ones  are  broken,  and  these 
will  Curnish  nutrition  to  the  growing  corn  mere 
rapidly  than  the  old  ones.  In  a  word,  (here  need 
be  no  fear  of  injuring  corn  by  cultivating  it  too 
much,  if  care  bo  taken  to  work  it  only  when 
the  ground  is  in  proper  condition.   My  experi- 
ence is  not  sufficient  (o  enable  me  to  speak  of  the 
cuitivatoT  as  a  substitute  for  the  shovel  plough. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  trial,  snd  where  the  groom 
is  Iree  from  stumps,  or  nearly  so,  it.  might  be  uied 
10  great  advantage  in  preparing  corn  ground  for 
sowing  wheat,  and  in  putting  in  that  crop,  as  it 
would  leave  a  more  level  suriace  than  the  shovel 
plough.   But  if  the  plough  should  be  preferred, 
BO  tar  as  my  experience  extends,  next  to  tbe 
shovel,  I  would  recommend  the  Dudley  pkMign* 
This  is  somewhat  like  the  McGormack  plougb, 
except  that  it  is  made  of  wrought,  instead  of  cast 
iron,  and  ia  in  one  eniiie  piece,  instead  ot  having 
a  detached  mould  board.   In  that  respect  it  has 
the  advantage  of  the  McCormack  plough,  which, 
at  the  joining  of  the  share  and  mould  board,  can- 
not make  so  nice  a  fit,  as  wbere  it  is  all  in  one 
piece.   It  is  also  lighter  and  scours,  or  wears 
smooth,  and  kept  so  much  easier  than  cast  iron 
mould  boards,  the  latter  being  much  more  Iiawe 


psit  of  the  season  was  entirely  too  wet,  but  after  Vba 
1st  of  July  wu  Tcry  fitvonble. 


to  rust  than  wrought  iron,   its  greatest 
lage  is  the  difficulty  of  repairing  by  oobwu>" 
smiths.  .  . 

The  number  of  times  comehoold  be 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soi',  and  otoer 
circumstances,  of  which  the  judicious  fanner  WW 
be  the  best  judge.   In  grass  lands,  which  are 
generally,  in  a  great  degree,  free  (h>m  wMoiJ 
three  or  lour  ploughings  may  suffice ;  m 
weedy  ground,  five  or  six  may  be  neceesa7. 
general  nothing  is  lost  by  frequent  ploughiiigi 
the  crop  wUI  be  better,  and  the  weeda  wj^'JJ 
prevented  from  leeding  the  gtround,  for  a  vxw 
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Many  farmera  ceaee  plougbiag  their  corn  at  Ihe 
commencement  of  harvest.  The  consequence  is 
that  ihe  weeds  run  to  seed,  and  ripen,  which  not 
only  injures  the  crop,  but  unnecessarily  exhausts 
the  i;round  (Ibr  all  vegetables  exhaust  much  more 
at  ihe  time  of  ripening  iheir  seed  than  at  any  other 
time,)  and  moreover  furnishes  a  crop  of  seed,  for 
the  etwaing  year.  Cora  sliould  always  be 
ploughed)  ai  least  once,  and,  if  very  weedy,  iwke, 
aller  barvcat.  The  intervals  between  the  plough- 
iog,  afler  the  hoeing  operation  is  completed, 
should  not  exceed  (Vom  eight  to  twelve  days.  Ii 
is  particularly  important  to  Btir  the  corn  ground 
aJUr  keaoi/ rains,  to  prevent  it  from  baking.  If 
suffered  to  lie  long  after  heavy  baking  rainp,  when 
the  crop  is  in  an  advanced  stage,  the  com  is 
very  apt  10  ^<  when  again  ploughed.  This  is  a 
great  and  seriooa  injury  lo  Ihe  crop,  and  one  from 
which  it  never  entirely  recovers.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  It  should  be  ploughed  as 
soon  as  practicable,  after  each  heavy  rain,  taking 
cara  not  to  eommence  ploughing  where  the 
ground  is  loo  wet,  thai  is,  when  there  is  so  mach 
moisiDrein  ii  ns  lo  make  the  soil  adhere,  like  hail 
wet  mortar.  When  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  crumble 
into  a  fine  mould,  and  not  belore,  shoutd  the 
pknighs  commence  running,  aOer  much  rain  has 
lalteo.  To  plough  ground  when  very  wet,  ie  ex- 
ceedingly injurious,  and  should  always  be  avoid- 
ed. Long  continued  rains  will,  occasionally,  se- 
verely task  the  patience  of  Ihe  farmer,  when  his 
com  crop  is  auffenng,  hatpatienee,  on  occasions  of 
this  kind,  19  a  virtue  which  wilt  generally  he  well 
reirarded,  by  an  increased  product  of  his  corn 
crop,  besides  preserving  his  land  from  injury  by 
pioughio^  it  when  loo  wet. 

Com  is  frequently  injured  by  cutting  it  too 
green.  This  Is  done  by  many  farmers  under  the 
mistaken  idea,  that  the  (odder  will  be  better  ifihe 
com  is  cut  while  ibe  blades  are  green.  The 
reveiao  is  ime.  If  cut  while  the  blades  are  green, 
and  pal  in  shock,  ihe  fodder  will  scarcely  be  fit  for 
aoy  kind  of  stock.  Thus,  by  attempting  10  make 
sopmor  Ibdder,  the  farmer  frequently  raises  both 
fodder  and  com.  The  culting  of  corn  should  not 
be  commenced  until  all  the  blades  below;  and 
neariy  all  above  ihe  ear  are  dry.  When  ott\y 
two  or  three  blades  above  the  ear  show  any 
remains  of  the  green  color;  aod  when  suebia 
Ibe  general  state  of  the  field,  the  operation  of 
cnitiog  up  corn  should  be  commenced,  (taking 
care  to  begin  with  that  part  of  the  crop  which  is 
most  advanced,)  aod  should  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  pocsiUe,  as  the  blades,  afler  they  be- 
come dry,  are  liable  to  injury  from  dewe  and  rata. 
Hemp  books  are  most  convenient  inslruments  for 
eauing.  It  should  be  cut  about  a  foot  from  the 
groaod,  as  it  will  stand  much  better  in  shocks, 
when  the  ear  is  brought  nearerto  the  ground  than 
it  would  do  if  the  corn  were  cut  close  to  the  earth. 
There  will  also  be  leas  weight  to  handle  in  shock- 
iag,  hauling,  ricking,  ieeding  &e.,  while  nothing 
will  be  lost,  that  is  fit  ibr  fodder.  From  (buneeo 
to  luneen  bills  square  sboald  be  put  in  each 
riwck.  The  former  will  contain  196  hilla,  and 
will  give  nearly  foorteen  ehocka  to  the  acre,  sup- 
posing the  com  to  be  planted  four  feet  opart, 
each  way.  The  tatter  will  give  10}  shocks  nearly 
peraere.  I  prefer  the  former,  if  the  com  be  large, 
aod  Btaode  well  in  the  hill,  that  is,  three  stalks  in 
each.  ButifitdoeaDotatandregiilariDtliehilltOr 
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if  the  stalks  be  of  moderate  size,  then -sixteen  billa 
square  will  make  the  shocks  of  a  better  size. 

The  saving  of  com  in  the  shook,  without  injury, 
depends  altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  shocks  are  put  up.  If  they  are  set  up  so  as  lo 
stand  firmly,  there  is  DO  danger  of  the  com  injur- 
ing: but  if  the  operation  is  carelessly,  or  unskil- 
fully performed,  they  are  liable  to  twist  round,  and 
settle  down,  so  aa  to  leave  the  top  open.  When 
this  bapeiw^  the  rain  will  penetrate  the  ahoeks, 
ruin  the  fodder,  and  greatly  injure  the  com. 
Shocks  should  be  thus  constmcted.  The  stalks 
of  four  hilts(left  standing  for  the  pbrpoee,)  shoutd 
be  inclined  towards  each  other,  and  tied  by  their 
tops,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cone  over  the  centre 
between  the  four  hills.  When  this  is  done,  while 
some  hands  are  cutting,  those,  who  best  understand 
the  process  of  shocking  should  gather  the  corn 
by  armsful,  and  set  it  up  around  (be  lour  hills, 
thus  tied  together,  setting  the  first  four  armsful  in 
the  intervals  between  the  bent  corn,  bringing  the 
buts  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  make  the  stalki 
occupy  nearly  a  perpendicular  position.  In  lika 
manner  the  successive  armsful  shoutd  be  set 
regtdarly  alt  around  the  four  hills  of  com,  tied  aa 
above  directed,  siill  keeping  the  buta  well  pressed 
together  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  presture  at  the 
(op  towards  the  centre,  may  not  be  so  great  as  to 
break  down  the  stalks  tied  together.  This  should 
be  lijrther  guarded  against  by  placing  equal 
quantities  or  corn  all  around,  so  that  the  pressure 
may  be  equal  from  all  sides  towards  the  centre. 
The  tops  of  the  corn  stalks  beine  smaller  than 
the  buts,  they  will  naturally  incline  inwards,  so 
Roon  as  the  fodder  becomes  dampened  by  rain  or 
dew ;  but  this  inclination  should  not  be  very  great, 
otherwise  the  shocks  will  not  so  well  turn  th« 
rain ;  besides,  as  the  corn  may  not  be  equally 
distributed  all  around  the  shocks,  the  pressure 
will  be  unequal  towards  the  centre,  and  the  eflect 
of  this  inequality  will  be  greater  in  proportion  aa 
the  com  varies  from  a  perpendicular  position. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  set  up  the  corn,  so  aa 
not  to  give  it  an  inclination  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
a  leaning  sidewaya.  If  this  be  not  attended  to, 
the  shock  in  settling  together— as  it  will  when  it 
becomes  damp  by  dew  or  rain — wilt  be  certain  to 
twist  round,  and  reuse  the  top  of  the  shock  to 
open,  and  thus  expose  it  to  great  injury  from  the 
weather.  This  point  is  the  most  important  thing 
lo  be  attended  to,  in  shocking  com,  an  operation 
upon  which  the  complete  preservation  of  the  crop 
depends.  That  part  of  the  corn  which  io  not 
intended  to  be  fed  way  with  the  fodder,  must  of 
course,  be  shucked  in  the  field.  This  should  be 
done  while  the  fodder  is'  damp,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  considerable  loss  by  its  crumbling.  Aa 
fast  as  the  corn  is  shucked,  the  fodder  should 
aeain  be  put  io  shock,  nnd  this  cannot  be  well 
done,  when  it  is  dry.  Hence,  altera  damp  ppetl, 
or  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  giving,  it  the 
best  time  for  shucking  corn  out  of  the  shocks.  If 
this  operation  is  in  progress  during  the  feeding 
season,  a  part  of  the  fodder  may  be  hauled  at  once, 
lo  the  feeding  pen,  and  to  a  rick  adjoining  it,  and 
so  far  the  trouble  of  re-shocking  may  be  avoided. 

Some  farmera  do  not  pursue  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting up  their  corn,  and  among  these,  two  different 
methods  of  saving  their  crops  prevail.  By  some 
it  is  contended  that  shucking  the  corn  upon  the 
■talks,  aa  they  itaod  in  the  field,  aDd^^aoliDg  tbp 
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torn  ihenee)  to  the  crib,  ii  ibe  moit  ecoDomical, 
or  greatest  saving  ol'  labor.  Tbe  praclice  with 
olhera  is  10  pull  ibeir  corn,  haul  it  (o  a  euitable 
place,  HD(1  shuck,  and  then  crib  It.  Tbere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ihe  eaine  number  of  hands  will, 
by  the  Ibrmer  method,  secure  in  tbe  crib,  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  corDj  in  tbe  same  time,  than  by 
the  latter. 

The  plao  is,  however,  aul^ctto  two  objections. 
Isi.  By  this  method  all  the  com,  good  and  bad, 
must  be  cribbed  together.  Sd.  The  ahueks  must 
either  be  lost,.or  siocic  turned  in  tbe  comfeid  to 
feed  upon  ihem.  If  this  be  done,  the  ground 
will  be  much  injured  by  (he  treading  of  the  slock, 
when  rendered  soil  by  rains,  or  by  freezing  and 
thawing.  This  evil  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
avoided  by  turning  the  stock  Into  the  field  only 
when  the  ground  is  fozen  hard.  But  our  winters 
arc  60  open,  and  tbe  changes  in  the  weather  so 
frequent  and  sudden,  as  lo  defeat  almost  every 
precaution  of  this  kind.  In  point  of  fact  we 
rarely  see  farmers  take  the  trouble  to  have  their 
Btock  removed  at  every  sudden  change  of  the 
weather,  particularly  when  that  change  Is  accom- 
panied by  heavy,  and  long  continued  rains.  Com' 
fart  is  most  generally  consulied,  on  occasions  of 
this  kind,  and  the  cattle  are  left  to  feed  themselves 
rather  than  encounter  the  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience of  removing  them  to  a  place  where  they 
mny  he  fed.  And  thus  the  ground  is  lef\  to  suffer 
rather  than  expose  Ihe^rmer  or  bis  hands  to  in- 
convenience. 

The  other  plan  is  somewhat  more  tedious,  and 
(if  there  be  no  shelter  under  which  (o  throw  the 
corn  as  it  is  hauled,  and  to  ehuck  it,  and  save  the 
shucks,)  is  liable  to  more  serious  objections  ihdn 
tbe  other. 

If,  however,  the  farmer  will  provide  himself 
with  a  cheap  and  suitable  building,  under  which 
his  corn  can  be  protecied  while  he  is  gathering, 
hauling  and  shucking  it ;  and  where  he  can  save, 
salt,  and  slow  away  his  shucks  till  the  time  for 
feeding  tbem,  the  latter  plan  will,  perhaps,  be  en- 
titled to  (he  preference.  Much  of- tbe  corn,  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  can  be  shucked  during  bad 
weather.  It  can  be  assorted,  and  the  different 
kinds  hauled  to  the  appropriate  places  for 
feeding.  The  shucks  can  t>e  salted,  and  secured 
fh>m  the  weather,  and  led  away  without  much 
inconvenience  In  bad  weather.  The  atook,  fed 
upon  thero,  will  furnish  some  manure ;  and  above 
all,  this  plan  will  keep  (he  stock  from  iiuuring  tbe 
land,  by  treading  it  when  rendered  aoft  by  rains, 
■nd  by  freezitig  and  thawing.  If  this  plan  be 
adopted,  there' should  be  a  crib,  for  holding  the 
nu66tn  com,  and  that  which  Is  unsound,  so  situat- 
e(l  that  this  part  of  the  com  may  at  once  be  put 
into  it,  and  thus  leave  none  but  the  sound  corn 
to  be  removed  to  distant  cribs.  The  process  of 
assoriing  thn  corn  may  thus  be  performed  while 
shucking  it,  and  the  defective  parts,  by  means  of 
baskets,  deposited  in  the  adjoining  crib ;  or  it  may 
be  assorted  as  the  sound  com  ia  thrown  into  the 
wagon  lo  haul  to  the  appropriate  crib,  and  put  in- 
to the  crib  intended  lor  it,  while  the  wagon  is  un- 
loading. A.  Bbattt. 

S^smfttr,  1840. 


KOTBB  TO  THB  AMAT  OH  TOBAOCO  OULTVBK 

(ContiDued  from  pa^  177.) 

(NoU  J.) 

This  essay  is  adapted  more  partieolnrly  to  the 
culture  of  the  bright  Kitelbot,  Maryland  tobacco. 
The  writer  of  these  notes  does  not  pretend  to 
know  any  thing  about  the  management  of  that 
particular  variety,  nor  would  he  in  any  way  call 
in  question  the  views  or  skill  of  the  writer,  or  pre- 
sume himself  to  prescribe  for  its  management. 
There  ere  however  in  its  culture,  and  process  of 
management  for  market,  many  things  in  eommoa 
with  the  practice  of  the  best  plantera  in  Virginia, 
and  many  in  which  they  differ.  It  is  the  design, 
therefore,  to  point  out  in  a  brief  way  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  they  disagree.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Maryland  tobacco  is  sold  in  a 
very  different  market,  and  put  lo  a  very  different 
use  from  that  which  ia  made  in  Virginia.  AN 
(hough  in  Baltimore  it  commauda  a  higher  price 
than  ours,  yet  in  Petersburg,  or  Richmond,  i( 
would  be  eoasidered  thin,  chafiy,  and  almost  va- 
lueleas. 

(Nolt  B.) 

This  haa  not  been  the  impression  ofthe  best  to- 
bacco growers  in  Virginia.  Otving  perhaps  to 
the  peculiarity  ofour  soil,  or  more  probably  lo  the 
dielike  which  they  have  lo  the  thin  bright  to- 
bacco, they  prefer  that  it  should  not  grow  off  too 
rapidly,  or  mature  too  early.  It  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  with  them  if  the  sessona  force  their 
plants  so  as  to  compel  them  to  put'  them  in  the 
hills  before  the  1st  ol  June — the  10th  is  much 
□tore  preferred — (bough  when  (heir  plants  an 
large  enough,  and  the  weather  ia  miitable,  they 
avail  themselves  of  it  for  lear  that  there  may  not 
be  "seasons'*  as  they  call  it,  to  plant  out,  when 
they  might  desire  it.  That  which  is  planted  out 
about  the  lOih  or  ISth  of  June,  grows  broader 
leeled  and  heavier,  end  is  thrown  back  later  to  re- 
ceive the  heavy  dews  of  August  and  September, 
which  our  planters  consider  very  important  to 
make  it  thicken  and  ripen.  Our  writer's  opinion, 
too,  of  tbe  importance  of  rapid  growth  lo  make  a 
One  article,  will  not  apply  to  the  facta  of  the  CRse 
in  Virginia.  We  believe,  loo,  that  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Ibin,  poor  tobacco  of  Kentucky, 
is  owing  10  the  rapid  aiid  luxuriant  growth  which 
their  fertile  soil  gives  it.  Within  tbe  last  few 
years,  however,  the  character  of  thai  tobacco  haa 
very  much  improved ;  owing  oo  doubt  in  part  to 
the  improved  management,  but  not  teas  is  due  to 
the  improved  condition  of  soil  for  that  particular 
crop.  The  exuberance  of  fertility  which  formerly 
produced  a  coarse  and  spongy  article,  haa  bean 
wom  down  to  a  more  healthy  fertility. 

(JVo(«  C.) 

The  practice  of  the  best  plantera  in  the  middle 
counties  in  Virginia,  (and  we  think  they  grow  the 
best  tobacco  in  the  state,)  is  to  fallow  up  their  rieh 
clover  fielda  in  tbe  autumn  as  aoon  as  it  ia  well 
matured,  letting  it  remain  to  rot  till  the  apring, 
when  it  is  ploughed  and  reploughed  to  mix  the 
manure  before  hillinir  and  plantiuff.  Some  of  ihe 
prettieat  "pie-bald,"  fawn-like  tobacco  we  have 
ever  seen  in  the  field,  has  been  made  under  suoh 
eireumstaneea,  and  brought  the  highest  prices  in 
ourmarketK  Another  anecaaafiUjuuta  to  fallov 
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io  the  aulumn  their  herdwrsM  meadows,  (for 
they  have  tbeir  regular  rotatiooi  lerthat  purpose,) 
which  they,  by  lillBge,  in  the  apriog  prepare  for 
ibe  crop.  The  decaying  roots  and  vegetable 
matter  leed  and  nourish  the  plant  during  its  growl  h. 
They  continue  to  cultivate  their  grass  land  for  two 
or  three  years,  when  it  begins  to  get  close  or 
clemmy  lor  want  of  (he  vegetable  iDBtter  which 
has  been  exhausted,  and  which  is  considered  so 
important ;  ii  is  again  seeded  down  in  email  erain 
awl  grass.  Others  again  seed  ihe  land  which  is 
intended  for  tobacco,  in  oats,  which,  when  ma- 
lured,  are  turned  in  with  the  plough.  The  vohen- 
tiar  oats  will  perhaps  seed  the  land  for  the  next 
spring,  if  they  are  not  billed  by  the  frost,  or  the 
waA  can  be  again  sown  il'  the  owner  thinks  it 
not  rich  enouffS.  More  than  one  crop  however 
is  rarely  necessary  to  enrich  it  for  one  or  two 
yean,  on  land  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  in 
good  heart  before.  It  is  also  very  common  to  ap- 
ply hair  roiled  straw  and  other  litter  Crura  the 
farm  pen  on  the  land  io  the  spring,  to  t>e  ploughed 
and  mixed  io  with  (he  soil  beliire  hilling,  and  thus 
it  rois  and  feeds  the  plant  while  growing  as  under 
Ihe  eysteoiB  before  meutioned.  It  is  perhaps  use- 
len  to  speak  of  the  destructive  practice  of  cutting 
down  Ibresia,  wo  lon^  and  extensively  used  in 
Viwinin  for  the  coltivatioD  of  tobacco.  As  de- 
sirable as  virgin  soil  is  to  the  growers  of  fine 
tobacco,  but  few  will  have  that  kind  of  land  left 
many  yean  longer, 

iNoU  J).) 

We  think  that  by  railowiog  at  the  proper  lime 
io  the  autumn,  the  clover  would  be  convened  into 
manure,  and  thereby  the  difficulty  which  the  wri- 
ter alludes  to  would  be  obviated.  There  isanorher 
view  ofihesubject  which  we  should  be  glad  lo  see 
discussed  by  some  of  our  able  agricuUurists.  It 
is  this.  Whether  the  protection  from  cold  afforded 
by  clover  or  other  vegetable  covering  is  of  morR 
■ervice  to  the  soil,  andio  ihe  subsequent  crop,  than 
would  be  derived  from  Ihe  same  covering  when 
converted  inio  manure  by  ihe  auii^mnal  fallow. 
It  is  the  o|Hoion  of  some  that  the  freezing  of  lani! 
improves  it,  and  prepares  it  lor  the  comlns^rop. 
And  yet  it  has  not  escaped  the  obeervation  of  «ll 
that  wherever  the  lund  has  been  protected  Ironi 
frost  by  a  stack,  or  in  any  otber  wLy,  although 
DO  vegelable  matter  may  have  remained,  lo  en- 
rich it,  that  the  subsequent  crop  will  show  Ihe  ad- 
vantage. 

A  frte,  ligftt,  grojr,  loamy  soil,  is  preferable  for 
ibe  growib  of  tobacco— that  medium  texture,  I 
shooM  say,  which  was  equally  removed  from  the 
sand  and  the  clay.  It  nas  retnarited  by  a  very 
inteUigent,  olmtrvant,  and  successful  farmer,  Mr. 
Riebard  Venabie,  of  Prince  Edward  county,  that 
the  gray  lands  of  that  county  produced  the  finest 
tobacco  that  he  ever  saw.  And  in  connexion 
witb.the  same  subject,  he  said  that  the  rich  low 
ground  of  James  River  were  comparatively  in- 
ferior Tor  that  cnip.  He  thouebi  it  probable  thni 
the  latter  soil  was  more  ur  less  calcareous  from  de- 
posiie  brought  down  from  the  lime-stone  country 
of  the  Blue  Kidse,  and  hedid  not  think  that  limc- 
■iww  lands  produced  the  finest  tobacco.  If  this 
bathe  foot,  may  not  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
anisle  in  Kentueky  be  accounted  for? 


(Note  F.) 

The  applicaUott  of  water  to  the  plant'beds  bjr 
throwing  it,  is  probably  not  the  best  mode.  It  le 
disposed  to  bake  the  land.  It  would  be  attended 
with  much  better  effects  ii  the  water  weredammed 
above  the  bed  and  conducted  round  it,  to  ooze 
through  from  litlie  rivulets.  Or  another  mode  of 
irrigation,  which  is  perhaps  equally  good,  can  be 
effected  by  placing  barrels  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
bed,  containing  water,  with  small  gimlet  hole* 
lor  it  to  trickle  through. 

(Noie  <?.) 

As  has  been  remarked  by  our  writer,  Ihe  fly  is 
always  most  troublesome  in  cold  and  dry  seasons. 
The  best  mode  of  protec:ion  which  we  have 
known,  and  we  have  thought  it  almost  a  preven- 
tive, is  what  the  writer  has  partially  alluded  lo. 
Warmth  and  moisture  orelheoppofitesof  cold  and 
dryness..  The  beds  ehoutd  be  on  some  southern 
exposure,  and  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  either  ir- 
rigaied,  (which  if  only  one  is  used  Is  preferable,) 
or  by  covering  pretty  thickly  with  brush.  We 
would  not  use  pine  brush,  as  they  exclude  the  sun 
too  much,  and  ihere  ie  something  cold  io  their  na- 
ture ;  hut  simply  brush,  which  serves  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  keeping  the  land  moist  and  preventing 
it  Irom  waBhing,  il  there  should  be  hard  rains. 
To  cover  the  beds  over  with  welt  rotted  stable 
manure  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  ir- 
rigation. We  hiive  kept  the  brush  on  till  the 
plants  were  out  ol'  the  reach  of  the  fly,  or  within 
a  few  weeks  of  planting.  They  are  then  removed 
to  let  the  plums  harden  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
before  planting.  Ifit  is  necessary  to  remove  them 
for  the  purpose  ol* irrigating  or  manuring,  or  hand- 
weeding,  or  Irampling  the  beds,  ihey  must  be  laid 
on  again,  and  when  they  are  finally  removed, 
it  should  be  gradually,  or  during  a  cloody  or  wet 
spell. 

ilfoU  ff.) 

The  beds  which  are  sown  reasonably  early, 
produce  plants  with  the  beet  roots,  which  is  im- 
portant to  their  living  when  planted  out.  Il  is  as- 
tonishing how  hardy  Ihe  plant  is  when  very 
youitt!.  Contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  nature,  it 
will  sidnd  ten  trrime  the  degree  of  cold  that  an  old 
and  ripe  plant  will, 

(Note  /.) 

If  the  beds  are  manured  with  stable  manure,  it 
is  thought  advisable  to  throw  it  in  a  heap  or  pot 
it  in  barrel,  (which  is  perhaps  the  best)  to  )er- 
mcnt  Ibr  ten  dciys  or  two  weeks,  to  destroy  (he 
vegetative  principles  in  the  seed.  The  remark  of 
the  writer  about  the  quantity  of  seed  necessary 
to  be  sown  is  very  correct.  Every  observant 
I'lanier  knows  that  two  planis,  even  indiffenni, 
pu*.  into  the  hill  togtUitr,  will  more  certainly  live 
than  one  good  one  planted  alone.  A  plain  old 
farmer  of  our  acquaintance,  who  never  failed  of 
having  a  '  Ftand,''  used  lo  remark  that  "  while 
other  people  were  replanftng,  he  was  thinning." 
It  is  very  easy  to  pull  up  one,  if  both  should  groW| 
or  to  turn  one  down  and  cover  it  up. 

(iVo/s  /) 

The  prnTppB  of  "  topping'  is  conducted  by  the 
most  Fkiliiil  nnd  prudent  handa  on  the  farm.  A 
I  Tew  leaves,  eay  four  or  five,  are  broken  off  frDin 
the  bottom  and  usoally  throwD  away,  which  ta 
called  "priming,"  and  then  so  mneh  of  the  top  is 
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AkeD  off  at  will  leave  from  six  to  len  leaves, 
(according  to  tbe  eeaeon  of  the  year  and  ihe  vigor 
of  tbe  plaDt,)  to  grow  and  mature.    No  judicioua 

{ilanter  would  think  of  leaving  more  than  ten 
eaves  to  make  Virginia  tobacco,  though  we  have 
been  told  that  Maryland  tobacco  was  I'requently 
topped  aa  high  aa  aixieen  or  eighteen  leaves.  If 
not  topped  too  high,  the  upper  leaves  will  be  the 
largest  and  ripen  ibe  first.  It  would  moreover  be 
coiuidered  most  slovenly  managemem,  and  great 
waste  ol'  the  strength  of  tbe  vegetative  procese, 
10  permit  the  plant  to  button  belore  it  is  topped. 
Virginia  tobacco,  to  be  valuable,  should  be  thick, 
and  rtcA,  and  oily  ;  but  when  permitted  to  button 
belbre  it  is  topped,  it  is  thin  and  chaffy. 
The  writer  eays  nothing  about  the  process  of 

firiming,  by  which  we  infer  that  it  is  not  practised 
n  Maryland;  indeed  we  have  heard  it  was  not. 
Although,  as  we  have  stated,  the  reverse  is  the 
MBctice  with  the  majority  of  the  best  ptanters  in 
Virginia,  yet  there  are  some  &w  whose  success 
both  for  the  quantity  and  qualilr  of  their  tobacco 
would  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  foremost, 
whose  practice  has  not  been  for  many  years  to 
prime.  They  top  as  high  as  they  would  do  if  the 
priming  had  been  done.  They  maintain  that 
those  feavea  (which  are  always  Braall  and  take 
very  little  noorishtncnt  from  the  plant)  serve  to 
protect  the  more  valuable  ones  above  from  the 
dust.  They  are  very  little  in.the  way  of  hilling, 
and  ifthey  cover  one  occasionally,  there  is  nothing 
lost.  The  quantity  of  ^ne  and  passed  tobacco  is 
believed  to  be  larger,  and  the  ofial,  or  "  /ufs,"  as 
they  (ire  called,  are  also  increased,  and  the  price 
is  thought  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  managed  iiy 
priming.  We  have  ourselves  made  some  experi- 
ments on  this  system,  (or  several  years,  and  ^re 
inclined  to  think  favorably  of  it.  This  may  look  a 
Jittle  heretical,  but  be  it  so ;  truth  disdains  to  be 
lettered  by  forms  and  dpgmas. 

cms  K.) 

The  wood  should  be  cut  in  the  previous  winter 
and  hauled  to  the  barns  at  convenient  times  before 
the  busy  season  of  firing  tobacco  begins.  The 
wood  is  better,  too,  from  being  balfeeasoned — the 
fire  is  more  uniform — there  is  lees  smoke  and  less 
sap  and  sieam  rising  to  coddle  and  scald  the  to- 
bacco which  itself  already  contains  too  much 
fiuid.  Large  wood  is  best,  euher  split  or  otherwise. 
(Note  L.) 

Many  of  our  best  farmers  differ  in  their  man- 
agement of  tobacco  aHer  it  is  carried  to  the  barn. 
All  agr^e  in  the  necessity  of  its  being  ripe  before 
it  is  cut.  One  portion,  (though  we  think  fewer 
than  formerly)  are  in  the  practice  of  taking  it  into 
the  barn  as  soon  as  It  is  cut,  and  yellowing  ii  with 
Are,  and  then  curing  it.  The  plan  however  most 
In  u»,  and  which  we  think  roost  advisable,  is  to 
•eaffold  it  to  be  killed  and  yellowed  by  the  son, 
from  three  to  six  or  eight  davs,  according  to  the 
weather.  It  should  be  crowded  on  the  scaffold, 
and  if  the  weather  is  warm  tt  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion 10  house  and  fire  in  a  lew  days.  This  condi- 
tion Is  known  by  its  emitting  a  certain  mellow 
odor,  and  by  iia  beginning  to  assume  a  yellow 
appearance,  somewhat  like  a  hickory  leaf  before 
it  falls  in  autumn,  or  perhaps  spotted  more  like 
Ihe  shell  ofa  highland  terrapin.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  practice  of  splitting  the  stalk 
^heo  tbe  tobacco  is  cut  is  univeraal  m  Virginia, 


which  makes  it  dry  quicker  and  also  makes  it  more 
convenient  to  hang  over  the  stick.  Not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  plants  'should  be  put  on  each 
stick,  and  the  respective  sticks  when  placed  in  the 
barn  should  not  be  nearer  than  ten  inches  apart, 
indeed  ii  is  desiraUe,  if  (here  is  a  plenty  of  house 
room,  that  the  plants  should  not  touch  each  other, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  scalded  by  the  quantity  of 
hot  sap  which  most  pass  off  during  the  curioff 
process.  After  (he  tobacco  baa  been  taken  Into 
the  house  and  properly  regulated  as  to  distances, 
a  fire  should  be  built  ucrws  Ihe  house  under  each 
tier.  These  fires  should  at  first  be  moderate,  and 
increased  very  gradually  from  day  to  day  as  the 
tobacco  dries  and  cures,  till  it  is  thoroughly  cured 
up.  Some,  however,  stop  the  fires  when  ihe  stems 
have  been  killed  and  turn  dark,  leaving  them  to 
dry  up,  or  apply  the  fire  again  some  days  alter. 
We  have  found  it  much  easier  to  regulate  tbe 
heat  by  building  the  fires  between  two  large  logs 
placed  parallel.  If  the  heat  gels  too  high,  ihey 
can  be  drawn  lartber  asunder,  or  put  nearer,  if  loo 
low.  A  ibird  log  on  the  tdp  is  generally  neces- 
sary as  Ihe  curing  operation  is  brought  to  a  close. 
It  requires  the  most  careful,  vigilant,  and  judicious 
hands  on  the  farm  to  attend  to  the  curing;,  nor  can 
the  most  carelul  and  detailed  account  of  the  ope- 
ration be  substituted  for  experience. 

(iVofs  Jf.) 

It  is  best  that  tobacco  should  not  be  caught  in 
rain  after  it  is  cut,  neither  is  it  desirable  to  cut  it 
immediately  after  rain. 

(Note  N.) 

In  Virginia  our  tobacoo  barns  are  usually  con- 
structed nC  logs  squared  at  the  ends,  and  they  are 
cellared  18  inches,  or  3  feet,  to  secure  the  logs 
from  the  action  of  the  fire.  Some  plantera  build 
I  heir  houses  very  close  j  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  ^ood  sense  in  ihe  remarks  of  our  writer  on  (bis 
subject.  It  is  best  to  have  them  close  Ibr  some 
leei  near  the  ground  to  prevent  ihe  action  of  the 
wind  on  (he  fire. 

(JVofa  O.) 

Ground  leaves  are  not  gathered  with  us  before 
the  plant  is  cut.  There  are  always  inft-rior  leaves 
near  the  ^und,  which  are  permitted  to  remain 
and  cure  on  the  stalk.  When  (he  stripping  ia 
going  on,  they  are  taken  oft  and  lied  to  themselTea 
and  are  called  "  Aigs." 

(JVofe  i».) 

Many  of  the  writer's  remarks  are  judicious  and 
correct ;  but  it  is  ver^  apparent  that  (he  manage- 
ment after  the  crop  is  cured  is  not  In  the  same 
style  of  our  best  Virginia  plantera.  He  speaks 
correctly  when  he  says  that  tbe  greatest  skill  of 
the  planter  is  needed  from  this  lime  till  it  is  brought 
10  market.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  atmoBt  every 
thing  depends  upro  the  subsequent  treatment. 
We  have  seen  very  indifferent  cro|w,  by  skUful 
management,  command  the  finest  prices ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  richest  and  best  cured  have  been 
sacrificed  lor  paltry  sums.  Hence  the  high  wagea 
which  (he  judicious  overseers  have  commanded 
in  the  tobacco  region.  The  difference  in  price 
t>etween  two  hogsheads  well  managed,  and  the 
same  number  indifferently  managed,  would  pay 
his  wages,  as  high  as  they  may  appear.  We 
will  proceed  to  state  somewhat  io  detail  tbe  di^ 
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faent  opentioDs  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  mar- 
keu  Mo  crop  perhaps  requires  such  unremitting 
•lieDtioD,  vigilance,  end  syBtem.  The  crop  is  al- 
teady  cured  and  faaogiog  io  the  house ;  but  as  our 
wriier  remarks,  it  should  uot  be  permitted  to  "come 
and  KO)"  as  the  plaotera  eay;  that  is,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  io  "order''  every  weteeasoD, 
u  it  will  chaoge  the  color  which  was  giveu  it  !□ 
coring.  Small  fires  should  be  put  under  it  in 
damp  seasons  to  keep  it  dry.  It  should  hang  till 
aitera  lew  keen  Donh-west  winds  in  November 
have  thoroughly  seasoned  and  cured,  the  stems, 
someol' which  would  easily  mould  withoutit.  It 
ii  DOW  to  be  taken  down,  or  "  sfrucfc,"  as  it  is 
called,  tu  tolerably  supple  order,  as  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  its  moulding  duiing  the  winter's 
cold,  (which  is  the  time  for  stripping,)  and  as  it 
should  be  shaken  and  whipped  moderately  to  get 
off  the  dirt.  It  is  now  to  be  laid  away,  or  bulked 
straight  upon  the  sticks,  elevated  on  logs  or  skids 
to  keep  it  off  the  damp  floor,  nod  covered  care- 
fully with  straw  and  sticks.  Now  the  process  of 
etrippinff  begins.  The  best  judges  of  tobacco  ar? 
made  what  are  called  "sortera,^''  whose  business  it 
is  to  take  up  plEint  by  plant,  and  separate  accord- 
ing to  quality  into  four  parcels — "  lugs"  *'  short" 
■ecimd,  and  first  quality:  There  are  strippers  at 
each  ol'thoae  respective  parcels,  who  strip  and  lie 
up  the  leaves  in  bundles  containing  from  five  to 
eight,  according  to  the  size  of  the  leal',  fiefore  it 
is  tied,  the  bundle  should  be  held  up  to  see  that 
the  leaves  are  all  of  (he  same  length.  Small, 
nice  leaves  are  to  be  kept  by  each  stripper  to  tie 
with.  He  should  never  take  a  good  large  leaf  Ibr 
that  purpose,  which  would  be  bad  economy.  The 
top  of  the  bundle  should  be  covered  by  the  tying, 
so  that  the  ruggedness  of  the  leaves  do  not  show, 
and  the  tie  be  continued  down  about  two  inches. 
The  stripping  being  gone  through,  each  quality 
should  be  bulked  to  lueltl  A  floor  is  made  of  the 
tobacco  sticks,  raised  from  the  ground.  Two  or 
three  of  the  bands  now  place  themselves  in  a  row, 
ooe  of  them  takes  up  two  bundles  and  places  the 
but-ends  even,  and  straightens  them.  They  are 
then  passed  through  his  hands  by  squeezing  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  passed  on  to  the  next, 
who  goes  through  the  same  operation,  and  then 
the  next,  and  so  on,  till  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
bulker,  who  is  fixed  on  the  floor  above  described, 
on  his  knees.  He  presses  the  bundles  close  side 
by  side  with  the  buis  out,  and  pressed  down  with 
the  knees,  and  is  by  that  time  supplied  with  more, 
which  are  disposed  of  in  like  manner,  till  he 
passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  floor.  He 
noir  begins  and  reveries  the  packing,  so  as  to 
have  the  tails  lapped  one-half  or  two-thirds,  and 
tin  bots  facing  at  opposite  sides.  Thus  the  pro- 
cen  continues  till  the  whole  is  disposed  of,  which 
is  called  "unndrws."  The  whole  is  now  co- 
rend  with  sticks  and'weigbted  with  logs  of  wood 
or  rocks,  and  straw  thrown  aboot  to  prevent  too 
much  exposure..  When  the  huts  are  thus  turned 
out,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  its  moulding, 
though  it  is  best  to  examine  it  in  warm  and  moist 
spells.  It  remains  in  this  condition  till  some  time 
io  March,  when  it  is  hung  up  on  small  tobacco  sticks 
to  be  dried  out  by  the  cold  bard  winds.  It  must  not 
be  permitted  to  "  come  and  go"  by  the  changes 
of  the  season ;  but  afler  being  once  tfaoroughly 
dried,  it  must  be  again  ■truck  Ibr  "  prisiiig"  in 
•ome  warm  seaton,  wbeo  it  it  just  will  enough 


to  keep  from  breaking.  It  must  now  be  bulked 
as  in  the  former  case,  with  this  exception,  that 
one  bundle  only  is  taken  through  the  process  at  a 
time,  and  packed  down  as  straight-as  posBit>le  for 
prizing,  and  well  weighted.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  bulk  should  be  so 
protected  from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere 
that  it  will  remain  precisely  in  the  order  in  which 
it  was  "  airuek,"  as  it  is  called.  Wiih  ihie  ob- 
ject, it  is  the  practice  of  some  (and  we  ourselves 
adopted  it,  and  think  it  most  invaluable)  to  have 
light  boxes  in  which  it  is  packed.  They  should 
hold  about  one  hogshead  of  tobacco  each,  and 
are  made  about  10  leet  long  and  4  wide,  with  a 
lid  to  fit  io  close.  The  workmanship  should  be 
strong  and  with  as  few  apertures  as  possible,  and 
heavy  weights  should  be  placed  upon  the  lids  al- 
ter the  tobacco  is  bulked.  When  the  planter  is 
ready  to  prize,  be  wtll  find  the  bundles  to  come 
out  of  the  box  almost  as  straight  as  candles,  which 
very  much  Ibcilitaies  the  prizing  operation.  In 
putting  the  bundles  in  the  hogshead,  ihey  should 
always  be  laid  on  the  edge,  if  they  are  anywise 
flat—ihe  longest  bundles  in  the  middle  and  the 
short  ones  around  the  edge,  which  fit  in  more 
neatly.  There  is  very  great  art  in  prizing,  and 
the  same  tobacco  will  command  more  or  less  by 
several  dollars  in  the  hundred,  according  as  it  is 
prized.  There  are  different  modes  of  placing  the 
bundles  in  the  hogshead,  hut  this  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  on  paper,  and  could  only  be 
acquired  by  observation. 

The  few  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
these  notes,  are  merely  an  outline — a  sketch  ol 
the  process  of  the  tobacco  culture  amongst  the 
best  planters  in  Virginia.  We  have  not  the  leisure 
to  go  more  into  detail,  .and  many  things  could  only 
be  acquired  by  observation.  Tobacco  is  a  crop 
of  much  labor,  and  the  cultivator  can  only  be  paid 
for  il  by  getting  the  best  prices— and  lo  do  this,  he 
must  take  great  pains.  We  consider  that  no  man 
is  paid  for  his  trouble  if  he  does  not  get  $10  per 
hundred.  This  remark  may  be  qualified,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  those  who  live  near  market 
would  perhaps  find  it  to  their  interest  to  adopt  a 
more  summary  course,  by  taking  it  to  market  in  a 
loose  Slate  as  soon  as  it  can  be  stripped  out.  In 
this  way,  although  they  may  not  obtain  the  high- 
est prices,  yet  they  get  it  off  their  hands— have 
the  use  of  their  money  several  months  sooner — 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  waste,  and  have  more  lei- 
sure to  raise  manure  and  improve  their  farms^ 
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FMm  tbfl  Airicnltitriit. 
As  we  rank  the  bog  among  the  most  useful 
and  indispensable  of  our  domestic  animals,  it  is 
but  right  that  we  should  investigate  their  diseases 
and  endeavor  to  apply  some  remedies.  The 
number  lost  in  this  neighborhood  last  fall  was 
4  to  500 — this  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  with  a 
community  that  have  to  raise  or  buy  as  much 
pork  as  we  do,  for  we  consume  more  to  the  popu- 
lation than  any  other  people — from  the  fact  (hat 
the  negro  population  consume  nothing  else.  The 
most  of  our  farmers  attribute  the  death  of  their 
swine  (o  the  etodt  pea.  Can  anjr  of  your  ou- 
meroue  readers  tell  if  peu  are  iiijurioue  to  hooa 
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under  any  rimumfltancea?  and  if  «o,  what  is  an 
tintidote  1  We  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  peas 
with  our  rorn  lur  ihe  purpose  of  sustaining  our 
youni;  hi)irt>  throu<;h  the  lall  and  winler,  and  Ibr 
itieCurlher  pur|)08e  of  enriching  ihe  aoil.  The 
pea  ia  the  most  certain  and  prompt  restorer  of 
worn  soils  we  have  ever  iried.  If  we  have  to 
abandon  the  pea  for  its  bad  efTecla  on  hogs,  tve 
eball  be  in  a  bad  condition.  The  hogs  that  died 
here  this  fall  had  none  of  the  common  diseseee 
of  awine — they  continued  lo  decline — refused  to 
eat,  and  died  without  any  uncommon  sympioms — 
none  ever  recovered  ih^t  were  notieed  lo  decline. 
They  were  taken  off  ifae  peaa  and  led  liberally 
wiih  com  smeared  with  tar  and  sulphur,  and  the 
disease  was  arrested.  Thji  season  had  been  very 
wet  and  something  may  have  grown  out  of  that 
fact.  The  three  common  diseases  of  ewine  are, 
breaking  down  in  the  loins,  staggers  and  thumps. 
Iwill'givemy  experience  on  ihete  diseases.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  disease  of  the  loins 
is  of  two  grades  or  kinds  ;  Isl,  where  the  hog  is 
without  motion  from  the  loin  back,  2d,  where 
they  have  motion  in  the  hind  legs  but  cannot  rise. 
Whether  the  atfeciron  proceeds  from  the  same 
cause,  and  one  a  mild  and  the  other  an  aggra- 
vated case,  I  cannot  lell ;  but  it  is  true,  that  in 
rates  where  there  is  no  motion  In  the  hind  legs 
they  always  die.  But  in  the  second  case,  most 
all  may  be  raised,  by  plucking  out  the  hair  on  (be 
loins  and  making  an  incision  ne^r  the  spine, 
and  rub  it  well  with  tar  and  leed  on  slops,  with  a 

flood  portion  of  red  pepper — I  have  raised  and 
attened  many.  If  I  do  not  mistake  the  Ken- 
tacky  Farmer,  or 'Southern  Cutiivator,  asserts 
that  this  disease  of  (he  spine  is  incurable.  The 
staggers  is  a  disease  of  the  head  I  think — (he 
tendency  is  to  turn  round  and  round  till  (be  hog 
Atlls  on  a  particular  side,  and  ii  is  difficult  (o  make 
(hem  lay  on  the  other  side.  Bleed  by  cutting  the 
tail  and  ears — they  will  generally  recover,  but 
will  never  distinguish  the  direction  of  sound  so 
well  aAerwards,  if  ihey  have  been  badly  afflict- 
ed. 

Thumpa.~\  have  never  noticed  this  disease  in 
bo^  ol'  much  size.  It  generally  attacks  uhoaO 
that  have  been  badly  raised,  and  generally  proves 
fatal.  Cottonseed,  straw  and  dust,  I  think,  create 
this  disease — though  I  had  aehoat  thut  was  I'at, 
had  never  seen  cotton  seed  and  had  slept  in  the 
woods,  where  there  was  no  dust,  that  died  wiih 
(his  disease  last  latl.  G.  L.  Cockrill. 


■MAT  OH  CALCABKOUB  KAKTH,  AlfD  BB- 
HAKK8  OM  4IIIOK-LIHB  AS  AB  IBDIRBCT 
MABUBB.* 

£y  William  B.  SmXh,  M.  D. 

Delivered  before  the  CnmbeilaDd  Agricultural  Society, 
Nov.  IStb,  1840 ;  and  communicated  for  the  Farm- 
ers* Register^  by  order  of  the  societr. 

Haoy  modern  philoeophers  are  inelioedto  the 
belief,  that  all  the  calcareous  earth  on  this  globe 
is    animal  origiu.  But  such  an  opinion  cannot 

*  Lest  oar  nlenee  sboald  be  miseoaitmed  into  as- 
•tn^it  is  ifiopet  for  v»  to. say  geoeiaUy,  that  w«  do 


be  supponed,  for  this  plain  reemn :  that  if  lime 
is  a  primitive  elementary  substance,  it  most 

have  exl^-ted  belbre  animals  could  have  been 
furniebed  with  it.  Lime  in  all  probability  is  co- 
eval with  this  earth,  and  has  undergone  eotutioo, 
precipiialion  and  crysiaiization ;  and  it  has  also 
entered  largely  into  the  structure  and  composition 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Chaptal  says,  <*  the  lormaiion  of  lime-stooe 
appears  to  us  to  be  Jbr  the  most  part,  owjng  (0 
the  wearing  down  of  shells.  The  identity  oftbe 
constituent  .principles  of  shells  end  ealeareous 
stones,  and  (he  presence  of  these  same  shells, 
more  or  less  altered,  in  the  lime-stone  mountains, 
authorize  us  to  conclude  that  a  great  part  at  least 
of  the  calcareous  mass  of  our  globe  owes  its 
origin  to  this  cause  only.  "Agaiir-  hesays,  "it 
may  eariily  be  conceived  that  these  shells,  when 
carried  along  by  currents  of  water,  must  strike  to- 
gether, and  wear  iheir.respective  surfaces;  and 
that  their  pulverulent  remains,  after  being  long 
carried  about  and  suspended  by  the  waters,  must 
at  last  subside,  and  form  heaps  or  banks  of  shells, 
more  or  less  altered  according  to  circumstances." 

Lime  changes  vegetable  nlues  to  green,  and 
combines  with  all  the  acids ;  it  atoo  combines 
with  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phot- 

E horns,  and  is  very  abundant  in  Uie  mineral 
ingdom,  forming  the  basis  of  animal  boDCS 
and  shells. 

The  earthy  part  of  animals  is  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  calcareous ;  in  roost  cases  it  is  united 
with  phosphoric  acid,  but  frequently  with  the  ear- 
botiic. 

The  calcareous  spars,  lime-etone,  stalactites, 
marble,  alabaster,  chalk  and  marl,  consist  chiefly 
of  lime.  Thiseanh  is  pretty  generally  difiused, 
more  or  less,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ; 
but  we  will  direct  our  attention  prioeipally  to 
quick  or  caustic  lime,  most  commonly  found 
strata  combined  with  the  carbonic  add;  and  ii 
obtained  by  exposing  the  carbdnate  of  lime  to  a 
high  degree  of  tteat,  which  drives  off  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  a  state  of  gas.  In  Ibis  eondiiion  it 
is  brought  to  market,  to  be  employed  in  medicine, 
the  arts  and  husbandry. 

To  obtain  lime  io  the  greatest  degree  of  purity, 
pounded  chalk  is  boiled  in  pure  water,  and  dissol- 
ved in  acetous  acid  (vinegar)  and  precipitated 
with  volatile  alkali;  this  precipitate,  when  well 
washed,  is  pure  lime,  soluble  in  six  hundred  limes 
its  weight  of  water.  It  has  a  penetrating,  burn- 
ing, acrid  taste,  unites  readily  with  water,  fall* 
into  powder,  increases  in  bulk,  evolving  at  the 
same  time  heat  and  pbotphorie  light.  Aeids  rear 

not  concur  with  Dr.  Smith  in  some  of  tbe  views 
presented  in  his  essay,  in  regard  to  tbe  actiou  id 
quick-lime,  and  compounds  of  lime  in  soils.  We  do 
not  usually  feel  called  upon  thus  to  expren  dissent 
from  the  opinions  of  correspondents,  and  there  is  itill 
the  les!  need  of  doing  so  in  regard  to  papers  which  are 
parts  of  the  transactions  of  aocietiea,  and  ordered  as 
such  to  be  published.  Still,  as  tbe  subject  of  calca- 
reous Boils  and  manures  hu  hsietofore  engaged  so 
much  of  our  attention,  it  sesBS  proper  to  malm,  by  this 
note,  an  exception  to  a  general  rule— and  we  tmit  that 
it  wiO  not  be  deemed  ei&er  indecorous  or  d[ireqiect> 
fuL— Ev.  F.  R. 
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dily  disBo!ve  lime,  and  ihere  are  probably  es  ma- 
ny calcareou*  mUb  ae  there  are  known  acide. 

Lime  contracia  the  living  fibre,  and  therefore 
possesoea  aBiringent  powerB  ;  it  is  aleo  a  powerful 
antacid  and  stands  highly  recommendecl  in  chro- 
nic diceases  ol'lhe  skm,  cancer  and  lll-digealed 
aores :  it  is  used  also  in  dieeases  depending  on 
lazily  and  debility  of  the  solids,  ns  in  diarrhosa, 
diabetes,  scroltjla  and  scurvy.  This  earih  neu- 
Ifalizes  noxious  air.  Calcareous  counlrips  are  for 
the  moat  pan  fiee  froio  inleciious  diseases ;  while 
nndyand  clayey  soils  of  the  same  climate  are 
Ril^eet  to  fevera.  Where  there  is  no  calcareous 
earth,  the  inhabitanis  should  wash  their  rooms 
annually  with  lime ;  sirew  it  before  their  doora, 
lime  the  trunks  of  their  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  and  it  will  have  the  double  effect  ofpreierv- 
itt^  health  and  destroying  insects. 

Lime  after  having  been  deprived  of  Bxed  air 
Bnites  with  it  again  with  great  eagerness.  This 
process  goes  on  so  rapidly,  that  quick-lime,  by 
Being  exposed  to  the  open  air,  will  grow  mild 
again  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 

"  Lime  powerfully  attracts  the  carbonic  acid,  of 
which  it  was  deprived  by  lieat,  and  that  acid  is  uni- 
versally diffused  through  the  atmosphere  (thoush 
io  a  very  small  proportion,  and  ia  produced  by 
every  decorapoeing  putrescent  subeiaoce.  Con- 
•eqiMOtty  caustic  Hme,  on  land,  is  continually  ab- 
•orbing  and  combining  with  this  acid ;  and,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  application,  is  returning  to  its  former  state  of 
mild  calcareous  earth.  If  spread  as  a  top  dreas- 
iog  on  grass  lands— or  on  ploughed  land,  and 
sgper6cially  mixed  with  the  soil  by  harrowing — 
or  nscd  in  composts  with  fermenting  vegetable 
matter — the  litne  is  probably  completely  carbo- 
nated before  its  causticity  can  act  on  the  soil. 
In  no  caae  can  lime,  applied  properly  as  manure, 
loi^r«D8iD  CBualie  to  the  soil.  Thus  most  ap- 
p^ieatiom  of  lime  are  aimpty  applications  Afcal- 
careona  earth,  but  acting  with  greater  power  at< 
first,  Id  proportioo  to  its  quantity,  because  more 
finely  divided,  and  more  equallf  distributed." 
Sea  ** Calcareous  Manures"  chapter  viii.  page  93. 

From  the  avidity  with  which  these  two  bodies 
unite  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  has  been 
im^ned  that  quick-lime  acted  upon  land,  or 
manures,  by  hastening  putrefaction  ;  that  ia  by 
disorganizing  animal  and  vegetable  manures, 
and  depriving  them  of  iheir  fixed  air.  Lime,  in 
the  abeeoee  of  carbonic  acid,  unites  with  various 
other  acids  of  the  soil,  tempering  their  stimulant 
and  corroding  properties.  This  sometimes  hap- 
pens, bdt  the  earboDie  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
unites  with  lime  aa  aoon  aa  it  is  given  to  the  soil. 
Inonlerlheo  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
Ibfs  mineral  as  a  maoore,  it  should  be  immediate- 
ly covered  with  the  plough,  to  exclude  atmo- 
spheric air;  it  will  then  more  readily  unite  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  earth,  and  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

The  wonderful  effects  produced  on  land  by  gyp- 
sum, or  plaster  of  Paris,  seem  to  astonish  the 
formers,  and  yet  these  effects  are  produced  by  the 
actioo  of  lime  alone  and  not  the  combined  action 
oTsuiphurioacid  and  lime  which  forms  fypsum: 
unless  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of 
■hue  undergo  decomposition  when  given  to  the 
soil,  tbey  are  ioer^  and  can  exert  no  iDfloence  on 
TQgeMbk  oc  animal  matien. 


T  hese  salts  may  undergo  slow  decomposition 
wh'en  applied  in  fine  powder;  but  if  we  wish  to 
renovate  our  lands  speedily  we  must  use  quick- 
lime. 

The  piaster  of  Paris  will  be  decomposed  by 
the  following  salts,  when  given  to  our  lands : 

let.  By  the  niiraie  of  potash  (saltpetre.) 

2d.  By  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

3.1.  By  the  muiiate  of  soda  (table  sail.) 

4th.  By  the  carbonate  of  polasb  (vegetable 
alkali.) 

Sth.  By  the  carbonate  of  soda  (mineral  nlkali.) 

The  sulphate  of  lime,  ia  more  apt  lo  undergo 
decomposition  from  the  various  agents  in  the 
earth  and  atmosphere,  than  the  cartmnate  of  lime ; 
for  none  of  these  salts,  that  ia,  the  nitrate  of  so- 
da, muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda,  will  readily  decompose  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  When  gypsum  and  (he  nitrate  of 
potash  are  united,  a  double  elective  attraction 
takes  place;  the  potash  of  the  niire  attracts  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  ihe  plaster  of  Paris  and  forms 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  disengaged  nitric  acid 
unites  with  the  lime  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  lime. 
When  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied  lo  soils  .impreg- 
nated with  muriate  of  soda,  (table  salt)  a  dou- 
ble elective  attraction  also  takes  place.  The 
sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda,  and  forma  Glau- 
ber's salt,  and  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  time 
and  forms  the  muriate  of  lime.  This  double  . 
decomposition  will  not  hasten  the  growth  of  plants  - 
for  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  lime  can- 
not decompose  animal  and  vegetable  manures. 
Gypsum  then  should  not  be  given  to  lands  on 
ibe  seaboard,  or  to  soils  impregnated  with  muriate 
of  soda,  or  table  salt,  because  the  lime  is  lost  by 
its  union  with  muriatic  acid. 

But  why  this  chemical  process?  Let  us  drive  off* 
tne sulphuric  and  carbonic  acida  by  heat,  and  give- 
the  pure  lime  in  its  caustic  state  lo  our  lands.  It 
will  then  immediatefy  commence  action,  by  con- 
densing the  principles  of  the  atmosphere,  aDraetits 
moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  seize  upon  every 
blade  of  grass,  every  leaf  and  indeed  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  and  hasten  their 
decomposition  by  robbing  them  of  carbonic  acid. 

I  find  in  the  Medical  Repository,"  the  follow- 
ing review,  vol.  i.  p.  346.  "  Agricultural  Inqui- 
ries on  Plaeler  of  Paris.  Also,  Facts  and  obser- 
vations, on  that  substance  as  a  manure,  &c.  By 
Richard  Peters."  With  great  pleasure  we  an- 
nounce this  small  publication,  which  is  intended, 
aa  the  author  modestly  says,  "  to  invite  as  well  es 
to  give  information,"  and  which  is  collected  chieSy 
from  the  practice  of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  subject  of  manures  appears,  as  yet,  to  be 
in  need  of  much  further  elucidation  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  ;  and  on  scarcely  any  article  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  feriilizine  substances  is  a  ra- 
tional theory  more  wanted  than  in  the  case  of 
gypsum.  Mr,  Peters  has  proceeded  in  Ihe  pro- 
per way  to  come  at  a  right  underatanding  of  this 
subject,  by  laboriously  and  patiently  csllecting, 
not  only  the  facts  which  fell  under  his  own  eye, 
but  those  which  occurred  to  the  intelligent  farmers 
of  the  country  around  him. 

"  The  mode  adopted  to  collect  information  was 
by  a  circular  letter,  containing  about  a  dozen 
queries.  To  these  queries  answers  have  been  re- 
turned by  Measrs.  West,  Frazer,  Price,  Hand, 
Corfteo,  Sellers^  Duflield,  WbartoDj  Roberts, 
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Heckewelder,  and  by  Mr,  Peters  himself.  So 
that  the  materials  collected  are  to  be  coDBidered 
as  the  result  of  the  agriculiural  inexperience  of 
these  reepectable  cultivators.  They  all  agree 
in  the  vast  udlity  of  pypsura  as  a  manure  io  most 
parts  of  FennBylvaniai  where  it  has  been  tried, 
ft  seems  to  be  agreed  on,  that  after  ten  or  eleven 
years*  use,  the  gentlemen  still  entertain  their  good 
opinion  of  it :  that  it  remarkably  recovers  exhauBt* 
ed  and  impoveriehed  land ;  that  one  bushel  and 
a  half,  or  two  bushels,  will  be  sufficient,  if  year- 
ly repeated,  for  clover ;  that  it  will  answer  well  in 
a  sandy'  loam,  upon  a  limcetone  bottom ;  thai 
though  it  is  serviceable  when  strewed  in  powder, 
on  gorwing  plants,  it  succeeds  best  in  repetition, 
aller  cultivating  and  dressing  slightly  with  stable 
manure,  or  with  ploughing  in  green  manures. 
As  to  the  supposed  elerilily  occaBioned  by  gyp- 
sum, Mr.  Peters  observes,  that  his  own  experience 
leaches  him  it  does  not  exhaust  more  tlian  oiher 
manurea  do,  particularly  dung,  and  that,  to  pro- 
duce its  full  eflect,  it  must  have  something  to  teed 
on,  as  some  farmers  express  it;  that  is,  as  we 
suppose,  to  be  valuable  and  acrive,  gypsum  must 
meet  with  fiomething  in  the  soil  to  decompound 
it ;  and  where  this  is  wanting,  the  plaster  of  Paris 
does  no  good.  When  strewed  on  the  surface, 
it  most  remarkably  beneSis  white  and  red  clover, 
and  most  grasses  ;  though  it  did  not  appear  to  do 
any  good  to  winter  grain.  It  is  good  in  all  legu- 
minous plants,  buck-wheai,  6ax,  hemp,  rape,  and 
oily  seeded  plants;  most  products  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  for  fruit  trees ;  as  well  as  for  oata  and 
Eartey,  when  sprinkled  at  sowing  lime  on  the 
welted  seeds.  Mr.  Peters  has  sowed  gypsum  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  has  Ibond  it  answer  well, 
if  strewed  over  the  land  at  any  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  ihe  middle  of  April ;  and 
Ee  directs  it  to  be  sowed  in  miety  weather,  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  having  it  blown  away  by  the 
winds  if  sowed  in  a  dry  time.  Some  do  not  sow 
it  until  vegetation  begins,  though  our  author  thinks 
it  will  have  an  effect  if  sowed  at  any  season.  As 
to  ihe  quantity  of  produce  by  ihe  acre,  Mr.  Peters 
affirms  he  gets  as  much  from  gypsum  as  from 
any  other  manure ;  that  the  bay  is  better  than 
that  produced  by  dung;  the  cattle  waste  leaa  of 
it ;  aod,  it  the  grass  is  used  for  pasture,  the  crea- 
tures are  much  more  fond  of  the  plastered  than 
of  ihe  dunged  produce.  He  is  satisfied  with  a  (on 
'  and  a  half  the  acre  at  a  cutting ;  he  mows  twice, 
and  has  a  third  growth  (or  grazmg  afterwards, 
lis  durability  is  such  that,  though  sometimes  it 
will  he  exhausted  in  one  year,  yet  the  effect  of  one 
dressing,  of  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  has 
been  felt  for  five  or  six  years,  gradually  decreasing 
in  its  powers,  and  eeems  to  be  capable  of  prolong- 
ing the  efficacy  of  dung ;  and  has  been  known  to 
do  good,  when  sowed  repeatedly,  and  in  small 
quantities,  for  a  continuance  of  twenty  years  or 
more." 

I  regret  that  Ihts  valuable  little  work  on  gypsum 
eaoDot  bo  obtained  in  Virginia}  but  from  the 
"review,"  brought  befbre  the  reader,  Mr.  Peters, 
is  of  the  opinion,  that  "  gypsum  must  meet  with 
something  in  the  soil  to  decompound  it;  and 
where  this  is  wanting  the  plaster  of  Paris  does  no 
good."  So  says  his  reviewer-;  or  in  other  words, 
me  plaster  of  Paris,  before  it  can  benefit  the  soil, 
must  undergo  decomposiiidn  ;  and  the  lime  being 
•at  at  liberty  immediately  acta  «n  vegetable  and 


animal  manures ;  causing  them  to  yield  back  their 
principles  to  (he  earth  and  atmosphere  as  food 
Ibr  plants,  in  ihis  decomposition  the  lime  of  (he 
plaster  of  Paris,  unites  with  (he  carbonic  acid  of 
(he  earth  and  air,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  aod 
the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  potaah  or  soda 
forming  vilriolated  tartar,  or  Glauber's  salt.  These 
two  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  have  the  sirougest 
affinity  for  sulphuric  acid ;  and  gypsum  whea 
given  to  the  soil,  will  not  be  decomposed  unleai 
it  contains  potash  and  soda,  or  their  combinations 
with  carbonic,  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  which 
form  the  carbonate  of  iwtash  and  soda,  the 
nitrate  of  potash  and  suda,  and  the  muriate  ofsoda. 
These  five  salts,  as  I  have  before  stated,  will  de- 
compose gypsum,  as  well  as  iheir  bases. 

Karmers  are  often  disappointed  in  the  use  of 
gypsum,  and  it  is  owing  (o  the  circumstance  ihst 
there  is  nothing  in  ihe  soil  lo  decompound  it  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  sai^  when  used  as 
manure,  lies  dormant  in  the  earth  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Meriwether  informed  me  that  in  one  in* 
stance  ten  years  elapsed,  aAer  using  gypsum,  be- 
fbre the  Boil  received  any  benefit  from  it.  Cren.  T. 
B.  Randolph,  used  much  plaster  on  bis  Green 
Creek  farm  12  or  15  years  ago  and  it  has  net,  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  fertilized  the  soil. 

Boih  salts  and  alkalies  decompose  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime ;  but  the  carbonate  of  lime  seldom 
meets  with  agents  in  (he  soil  to  reduce  it  to  its 
principles;  hence  it  is  that  farmers  fail  iothetue 
of  lime  united  with  carbonic  acid. 

Many  theories  have  been  given  to  ihe  worid 
on  the  aut^ect  of  lime  as  a  lerlilizing  agent  in 
farming;  but  I  cannot  believe  lime  acts  as  a  ma- 
nure, nor  has  ii  in  my  opinion  any  nutritive  pro- 
perticB,  By  uniting  with  carbonic  acid  it  sets  free 
a  number  of  gasea  and  other  principles  in  the 
earth  and  atmosphere,  and  they  stand  ready  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  inhaling  vessels,  and  tender 
roots  of  plants.  So  that  lime  haB(ens  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  and  animal  manures,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  an  exciting  agent,  disen- 
gaging nutriifre  elements;  and  they  become 
food  for  plants  to  be  elaborated  into  sap,  mucilage, 
oil,  fte.  |From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem 
that  lime  acts  indirecthr  as  a  manure,  by  perform- 
ing the  great  work  ordisorganizalioD,  aod  may 
with  propriety  be  eonnderea  a  stimulant. 

Quick-lime  unites  first  with  carbonic  acid,  if 
within  its  sphere  of  attraction,  and  this  union  con- 
linues  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  completely 
formed ;  it  (hen  becomes  inert,  and  the  soil  will 
require  another  dose  of  linie  in  order  to  carry  on 
vegetable  and  animal  decomposition.  If  the  sub- 
soil of  eastern  Virginia  was  composed  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  it  could  not  exert  any  infiueoceon 
its  soil ;  because  in  that  state  it  would  be  inactive, 
and  must  undergo  decomposition  and  give  up  its 
lime  before  it  can  benefit  the  soil.  In  all  calca- 
reous countries  the  aoit  becomes  exhausted  by  the 
continued  action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  caaool  be 
reclaimed  without  the  application  of  quick-lime. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  richest  limestone  regions  the 
farmers  are  busily  employed  iu  burning  lime-stone 
as  a  manure  for  their  lands.  1  should  infer  from 
(his  circumstance,  that  lime  loses  its  efiect,  and  is 
not  a  permament  manure. 

Mr.  Ruffin  assures  us,  however,  that  it  is  per' 
manent,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  quote  bis  own 
;  language  from  his  invaluable  ^JSnay  on  jCaloa- 
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reotuMaourea,*  chap.  xvii,|i.  58-9.  "LordKBines 
rooDiioDs  a  fact  or  the  coniinuet)  benelicial  effect 
of  an  application  of  ealcareoua  maoure  which 
waa  known  to  be  120  years  old.   Every  author 
who  haa  treated  of  maourea  of  this  nature  attests 
their  long  duraiioo :  tut  when  they  aay  ihat  they 
will  last  20  yean,  or  even  120  years,  it  amounie 
to  the  admission  Ihat  at  some  Aiture  lime  the  ef- 
lecis  of  theae  manures  will  be  lost.   Thte  I  deny 
—and,  from  the  nature  and  action  or  calcareous 
earth,  ijlaim  for  its  effects  a  duraiioQ  that  will 
have  no  end."    With  all  due  derereoce  and  re- 
spect Tor  an  opinion  coming  from  such  high  autho- 
rity, I  beg  leave  to  differ.   Lime  is  not  lost  when 
^ven  to  the  soil,  but  we  have  reason  lo  believe 
lis  general  properties  are  changed  by  uniting  with 
carbonic  acid.   Now  ihere  is  a  wide  difierencc 
between  the  carbonata  of  lime  and  quick-lime, 
when  used  as  manure — ihe  former  is  a  mild  inae- 
ire  neutral  salt !  Ihe  latter  a  caustic,  disorganiz- 
ing earth,  that  fetdn  plants  by  setting  at  liberty 
the  components  ol  the  atmosphere,  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  putrid  sewers,  dunghills  and 
grave-yards,  until  the  lell  destroyer  becomes  sa- 
tiated and  neutralized  with  carbooio  acid ;  and, 
being  unable  to  pursue  the  work  of  destruction 
any  longer,  remains  quieFcent.   I  doubt  whether 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  given  to  the  soil  in 
extreme  division,  undergoes  decomposition.  For, 
according  to  Mr.  Lavoisier's  table  of  the  conibi- 
nationa  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  salifiable  bases 
in  the  order  of  affinity,  lime  stands  first,  with  the 
eieeptioD  of  barytesi  en  eanh  seldom  Ibuod  in 
Virginia.  Carbonic  acid,  then,  having  the  etrong- 
est  affinity  for  lime,  will  unite  with  it,  and  the 
longer  it  is  exposed  to  aimospheric  air  the  harder 
it  becomes.  Marine  shells  remain  on  ihe  sur- 
bee  of  Ihe  earth  for  ages,  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  moislure  and  dry- 
ness, resisting  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the 
acids.   Lime  used  in  building  becomes  so  hard 
from  atmoepheric  exposure  and  age,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  broken ;  and  1  suspect  the  lime  mortar 
in  the  old  church  steeple  in  Jamestown  baa  be- 
coBW  by  age  as  hard  as  lime-stone.   Lime  water 
expoiea  twenty-four  hours  to  ihe  action  of  air, 
ibnns  a  carbonated  crust,  and,  if  it  remains  any 
IflOBlh  of  lime,  all  the  lime  dissolved  in  the  water 
will  unite  with  carbonic  acid,  and  (brm  a  neu- 
tral salt.   May  we  not  conclude,  then,  that  quick- 
lime, when  given  to  our  lands  as  manure,  ulti- 
mately becomes  a  salt  by  the  laws  of  affinity? 
Am  I  right,  then,  or  wrong,  when  1  say  our  lands 
most  be  periodically  limi^?   Lime  alone  must 
be  used  as  manure,  and  not  its  combinations  with 
the  carbonic,  sulphuric  and  other  acids.  Those 
who  purchase  lime  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
soil,  should  get  it  in  tight  ca^ks,  and  plough  it  in 
as  soon  as  possible;  for  a  lew  da3rs* exposure  to 
the  action  of  the  air  destroys  its  caustic  properties 
in  a  great  degree,  and  deprives  it  of  the  power  of 
deeomposing  animal  and  vegetable  manures. 

Dr.  Meriwether,  a  distinguished  farmer,  was 
the  ftrst,  I  beliere,  who  used  lime  es  a  manure  in 
Amelia ;  and  he  regularly  limed  hie  Utile  farm  of 
960  acres  once  in  four  years,  and  was  amply  paid 
Ibr  the  lime  and  labor. 

In  eastern  Virginia,  we  have  the  sand,  and  the 
clay,  and  the  labor,  but  we  are  without  lime ; 
how  are  we  to  get  it?  My  answer  to  ihe  ques- 
iso    tb«  we  must  boy,  if  it  cost  75  eta.  per 
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bushel,  for  without  this  useful  mineral  our  lands 
can  never  be  reclaimed.  We  may  go  on  slowly 
to  improve  our  (arms,  with  vegetable  and  animal 
manures,  rest  and  native  erasses,  but  all  our 
worn  lands  cannot  be  reclaimed  .without  lime. 
Now  the  question  is,  shall  we  continue  Ihe  pre- 
sent system  of  agriculture,  or  shall  we  lima  oar 
lands? 

Two  ounces  of  quick-lime  will  cover  one  yard 
square ;  and  as  there  are  4,900  square  yards  in  an 
acre  of  ground,  two  ounces  lo  ihe  square  yard 
brought  lo  us  at  7d  cts.  per  hundred  pounds,  612^ 
lbs.  will  cost  84.39  the  acre.  1  am  not  prepared 
will  amount  to  612^  lbs. ;  and  as  lime  can  be 
to  say  this  quantity  of  liioe  will  reclaim  our  worn 
lands,  but  think  it  will  increase  our  grain  crops, 
and  enable  us  td  purchase  again  the  same 
amount  of  lime,  which  will  reclaim,  if  not  enrich 
our  worn  lands ;  at  (he  expense  of  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  lime  to  ihe  square  yard,  or  1225  lbs. 
to  the  acr^  which  will  cost  @9. 18,  if  lime  can  be 
furniehed  ai  75  ete.  per  hundred  pounds.  Is  it 
then  lo  the  interest  of  land  holders  In  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, to  improve  their  farms,  by  liming  at  from 
$4.59,  to  89.18  per  acre?  It  appears  to  be  the 
only  alternative,  and  the  farmers  of  eastern  Virgi- 
nia, ought  to  give  half  a  pound  of  lime,  lo  the 
square  yard,  or  2460  lbs.  to  the  acre,  which 
amount  to  818.36,  in  preference  to  emigration.  And 
why  ?  Because  their  larms  would  be  rich,  crops 
abundant,  and  ample  returns  made  for  every 
dollar  given  to  the  soil. 

The  population  of  Cumbecland  is  less  In  1840 
than  it  was  in  1830,  owing  1  suppose  lo  the  dete- 
rioration of  our  lands,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
slay  emigration,  and  save  eastern  Virginia,  is  to 
lime  the  soil  and  plough  it  deep.  But  white  1 
am  inculcating  this  doctrine,  1  must  be  candid 
enough  to  say,  that  I  have  never  limed  niy  farm, 
and  am  hiring  out  laborers  annually,  because 
the  farm  has  no  lime  to  support  ihem. 

If  rail-roads,  contemplated  some  years  ago, 
from  Richmond  to  Farmville,  Lynchburg  and 
Danville,  should  ever  be  completed,  it  would 
then  be  within  the  opportunity  of  every  land- 
holder in  this  section  of  Virginia,  to  purchase  lime 
at  a  very  reduced  price.  But  as  this  great  work 
will  notue  carried  out  in  many  years,  a  rail-road 
from  Planters*  town,  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Appomattox,  to  some  point  on  James  River, 
above  Warminster,  a  distance  ol'  26  miles,  would 
furnish  a  large  portion  of  eastern  Virginia  with 
lime. 

A  section  of  the  slate  then  most  remote  from 
calcareous  depositee,  would  be  supplied  with  lime 
at  20  or  26  cents  per  bushel.  Such  a  road  would 
be  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  lime,  but  va- 
rious other  minerals  trould  be  transported  across 
the  country,  and  cut  off  the  long  note  down  the 
James  River  and  up  her  tributary  streams. 

But  it  may  said,  that  there  are  many  land* 
holders  who  could  not  incur  the  expense  of  lime 
at  any  price ;  this  is  true,  unless  they  would  sell 
a  part  of  their  worn  lands,  to  improve  the  balance. 
If  ihey  are  not  disposed  to  make  such  a  sacrifice, 
the  only  alternative  will  be,  to  improve  a  part  of 
their  worn  (arms,  with  manures  collected  from  the 
stables,  farm  ydrds,  cowpens,  wood  yards,  leaves 
from  the  forest,  ashes  and  so  on.  That  pari  of 
the  farm,  which  cannot  be  manured,  should  bt  in- 
closed, and  every  fall  turn  in  the  o^t  of  vegeta- 
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tion  with  the  plough.  Such  a  system  of  hus- 
bandry will,  in  time,  reclaim  all  our  worn  lands. 
■  The  cheapest  plaiii  however,  wilt  be  to  use  lime, 
it'  we  are  under  the  neeenily  or  selling  property 
to  pay  lor  it.  I  beg  leave  here  to  give  a  word  ol 
truth  Tor  rarmers,  .from  the  *  Raleigh  Kegister.' 
Id  one  orihe  old  Roman  writers  tbore  is  a  story 
told  of  one  Paridua,  "who  had  two  daughters 
and  a  vineyard.  When  (he  oldest  was  married, 
he  gave  her  a  third  part  of  the  vineyard ;  notwiih- 
standing  which,  he  obtained  from  two-thirds  the 
same  crop  as  from  the  whole,  ^hen  the  other 
was  married,  he  portioned  her  wflh  hall'  of  what 
remained,  and  still  the  produce  of  his  term  was 
undiminished."  This  storv  is  an  eitpeilent  moral, 
and  should  be  improved.  It  illuBtrates  the  advan- 
tage of  cultivating  a  email  quantity  of  land  well, 
ramer  than  a  greater  quantity  badly.  It  is  a  fact 
which  itrikee  the  most  superficial  obeerver,  that : 
fivmers  generally  cultivate  too  much  land.  The 
«vils  ol' doing  00  are  obvious:  great  expense  of 
iabor,  and  imperrect  cultivation,  by  which  land  is 
impoverished,  and  comparatively  amall  proBte  re- 
'atized.  It  is  a  common  idea  among  farmers,  that 
the  best  investment  of  property,  because  the  safest, 
is  in  land.  When,  therefore,  they  have  accumu- 
lated a  sum  of  money,  (hey  will,  if-  possible,  en- 
large their  farms.  But,  in  most  instances,  it 
woeld  be  as  much  for  their  interest  to  bury  their 
surplus  money  as  to  multiply  their  acres  tieyond 
their  means  of  thorough  cultivation.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
that  "formers  are  yet  to  learn  the  immense  pro- 
ductive power  of  a  perTueily  cultivated  acre." 
l^me,  when  applied  to  sandy  soils,  without  vega- 
Iftbte  matter,  will  have  aotbiag  to  act  upon  but 
Band,  which  forms  mortar,  such  as  we  use  in 
building. 

Lime  given  to  clay  soils,  without  manure, 
forms  marl,  and  in  either  case  there  ie  no  improve-, 
ment  of  the  soil.  Lime  given  to  poor  soils,  hav- 
ioff' a  thin  coat  of  vegetation,  exerts  but  a  feeble 
ioBuence,  because  there  will  not  be  nutritious 
gases  enough  aOer  vegetable  decomposition  to 
pradoce  luxuriant  vegetation.  Thin  lands,  must 
be  manured  as  well  as  limed  before  they  can  be 
reelaimed.  l^nda  of  this  ohanioier  may,  in  time, 
become  rich  by  liming  without  manure;  if  we 
are  carefbl  not  lo  give  more  lime  than  sueh  lands 
can  beer;  a  small  quantity  on  poor  sirils  will  be 
sufficient  to  decompose  its  vegetable  matter. 
But  if  manures  be  used  with  lime  on  poor  soils, 
they  are  speedily  reclaimed.* 

Worn  lands  in  eastern  Vir^nia,  such  aa  we 
eoltivate  in  grain,  yielding  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  will  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime.  Two  barrels,  or  600  pounds  of  lime 
t)Q  such  lands,  will  more  than  double  the  crop  the 
fint  year.  Rich  lands  require  no  lime,  it  is  our 
worn  and  exhausted  fields  we  wish  reclaimed  ; 
aod  in  order  to  do  this  lime  must  t>e  used  as  an 
exeiting  agent,  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  will 
be  pushed  forward ;  the  native  grasses  will  io  a 
short  time  become  more  luxuiiant,  and  ultimately 
bring  hack  worn  lands  to  their  native  fertility. 

Our  lands  should  be  limed,  as  soon  as  the  coat 


*  Some  fanoMS  lime  heavily;  but  six  bushels  on  thin 
hodwill  fttnwera  better purpiDse  than  six  hundred  ^ 
UDkBs  there  was  in  the  sou,  vegetable  matter  enough 
toneotializeit 


of  vegetation  is  killed  by  the  frost ;  or  as  early 
in  the  fall  as  convenient :  immediately  after  lim- 
ing the  soil,  turn  it  over,  with  the  plough,  and  (tie 
vegetable  matter  in  the  spring  will  have  under- 
gone partial  decomposition,aod  be  in  a  proper  state 
to  yield  its  priuciples  to  the  tender  roots  ol*  plants, 
as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  spring  pushes  them 
Ibrward.  Where  vegetable  and  animal  manurea 
are  very  fine  and  well  rolled,  lime  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  sprins ;  but  coane  unrotted 
vegetable  matters  require  time  in  (he  fall,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  work  of  dieorganizatioa 
through  the  winter  months;  and  the  various  nu- 
tritive gases  will  be  evolved  for  the  spring  crops. 
Decomposition  will  then  go  on  through  the  tpnpf^ 
and  summer  months  and  give  the  growini;  plants 
a  due  portion  of  aliment :  for  their  evolution  and 
growth  depends  on  the  deeompositimi  4)f  vegeta- 
tile  and  animal  manures.  Some  farmers  lime  io 
the  hilt,  or  roll  small  grain  in  lime  belbre  eeeding; 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  rapidity 
vegetatiiMi  is  pudied  forward  &r  a  few  weeks. 
But  as  soon*  as  the  roots  extend  beyond  the  hill 
in  a  hungry  state,  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  see  hoar 
rapidly  the  plant  declines;  hence  the  necessity  of 
spreading  lime  or  manures  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  that  the  young  roots  may  be  coDtinn- 
ally  supplied  with  food. 

Observation  and  experience  both  teach  us 
that  worn  lands  may  be  made  rich  by  liming  and 
ploughing.  Lands  we  do  not  intend  lor  immediate 
use,  shotUd  be  inclosed,  limed  and  ploughed,  and 
the  succeeding  crops  of  v^etaiion,  being  more 
luxuriant,  will  increase  thetr  feriili^ :  but  If  1^9 
wish  to  enrich  the  soil  Ibr  immediate  use,  I  would 
suggest  the  Ibllowing  plan  of  treatment.  Give  to 
an  acre  of  land,  yreldingfive  bushels  oi  wheat,  two 
barrels,  or  600  lt>s.  quick>lime  in  ibe  fall,  and  iDm 
itio  with  the  plough;  in  the  spring,  seed  it  in 
oats  or  buck-wheat  and  fallow  the  crop  at  hatresf. 
The  second  crop,  will  be  ready  for  (he  plough  ia 
Oc(ober,  10  be  fallowed  for  wheat  and  elover. 
Under  favorable  circumstanees  the  crop  of  whoalf, 
the  Ibllowing  year,  will  yield  12  boshcla,  and  the 
land  will  be  made  rich  when  the  ,  elover  cropia 
turned  in  eighteen  months  ajier  takinptiut  crap  oT 
wheat ;  or  in  three  yean  after  the  applicatioa  of 
lime. 

Expense  per  acre. 
6131^  lbs.  time,  75  cents  per  ewt.       •      84  50 
1  bushel  oats  -      -      -      -  40 

1  gallon  clover  seed      -      -      .       1  00 


8S  9» 

Credit. 

By  7  bushels  wheat,  from  increased  fer- 
tility of  soil  -  -  -  -  -  97  09 
So  that  the  first  crop  of  wheat,  overpays  the 
expense  of  lime  aod  grain  given  to  the  land;— 
this  is  not  all,  the  soil  is  enriched  and  wilt  predaea 
from  the  clover  fhllew  16  or  SO  bwbels.  Tfal* 
plan  of  treatment  should  fbllow  hoe  crops,  with 
a  little  variation.  If  a  hoe  crop  be  laken  from  a 
field  in  1840,  the  land  should  be  seeded  in  wheat 
and  elover  io  the  (all,  and  in  the  sprii^  of  1841, 
give  one  barrel  of  caustic  lime  per  acre,  to  the 
young  clover;  the  wheat  crop  will  be  removed 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  spring  of  1842,  lime 
the  clover  again  with  the  same  quaaUty,  ud 
fallow  it  in  the  fall. 
Lands  treated'io  this  way  will  bear  a  boexr^ 
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ima  in  8  or  4  yean.  The  old  aystem  of  cultivation 
witb  the  hoe  is  impt^per;  and  I  have  do  heeiia- 
lioo  in  sayinj^  ihai  ihe  hoe  cropa  of  eaviem  Vir- 
ginia have  ezhauaied  our  beat  laodi.  Where  ia 
uie  fine  toil  of  eaatem  Vir^^nia  noir?  Mucb  of 
it  haa  been  carried  down  bitta,  braochea,  creeka 
and  riveia  by  ibelioe crops,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind bot  galh,  guHiei,  and  the  sub-aoil.  It  ia  time 
ihey  were  given  tip  except  in  a  limited  way ;  and 
let  na  make  moi^  smnll  grain  and  grass  in  order  to 
sectire  iheaoil  we  have  remainini;.  Such  a  sysiem 
ofagricnhure,  assisted  by  lime,  deep  ploughing,  and 
hill-side  ditches,  will  retiovaie  the  worn  lands  of 
eaMeni  Virginia,  In  four  years.  Then  let  us  go 
to  work  in  i^ood  faith,  and  use  lime  alone  on  our 
lands,  free  from  the  carbonic  arid  sulphuric  acids, 
and  it  will  perform  (be  work  of  dissolution  in  the 
eaitb,  UDtH  the  great  destroyer  becomea  neu- 
tnlind. 


OH  THB  KAITAGBHBHT  OF  BBB8. 

By  ThemoM  Ward  Jeston,  JStq.,  BMty-oa- 
7We«. 

rmaaaloaiMl  or  iba  Boyal  AfrimMiiil  Soeiev. 
I  have  fbtiDd  by  experietice  my  plan  for  the 
ipagemeDt  of  beei,  and  mode  of  taking  their 
•apaaaow  booey,  witboat  deatroying  the  parent 
hive,  (iilty  to  aueeeed :  in  a  bee-eouniry  it  will 
afioni  the  cottager  a  very  ample  return  for  his 
troable,  aiid  not  require  so  much  watching  as  the 
old  plan — for  the  older  the  hive  is,  the  less  chance 
will  there  be  of  swarming,  but  a  greater  chance 
of  a  lar^  deposite  of  honey.  I  have  kept  bees 
isote  than  twenty  years;  have  tried  Huiah's, 
Noit's,  aod  various  other  plans,  but  the  one  sug- 
bf  this  industrious  insect  itself  I  have 
to  be  the  most  simple,  cheap,  and  success- 
fol,  tod  win  not  coat  the  ooitBf^r  more  than  aix- 
psoee  10  adopt,  in  addition  to  his  old  hivea. 

Some  years  ago  1  placed  an  empty  butter-tub 
tisder  the  board  on  which  'the  hive  rested ;  the 
son  eracked  the  board,  and  the  bees  enlarging  the 
epeuDft,  took  poesession  of  the  tub,  and,  after 
lirmg  tbetr  own  bive,  deposited  36  Iba.  of  honey 
and  comb  in  the  tub  below.  This  I  look  poeses- 
aioD  of  for  my  owo  use,  leaving  their  bive  full  of 
boney  lor  their  winter's  consumption.  By  im- 
proving on  this  simple  plan,  I  have  carried  off  the 
prises  Tor  honey  at  the  Henley  Horticultural  So- 
nVf-  for  the  last  four  years.  A  board,  half  an 
iaeh  n  tbieluess,  18  inches  io  width,  and  perfora- 
tad  irith'  two  holes,  each  an  inch  in  diameter,  ia 
ptaced  between  the  bive  and  the  butter-lob.  The 
tobabaold  be  placed  aoder  the  hive  as  eariy  as 
March  ;  the  bees  having  a  great  diaKke  to  aoy 
diHorbuee  of  their  arrangement  I  laat  year 
toolc  apwarda  of  40  Ibe.  of  honey  in  this  way, 
alilioi^  the  season  was  so  had,  and  an  ample 
■apply  of  food  was  left  for  the  bees  ;o  subsist  on 
daring  the  winter.  This  plan  will  prove  a  good 
•ubatuute  for  the  "rear*'  used  to  enlarge  the 
comaioa  bive ;  with  this  advantage,  thai  a  supply 
of  boney  can  be  obtained  from  the  strong  swarms 
as  wall  aa  the  old  hives. 

1  have  never  found  occasion  to  feed  the  bees 
from  which  hooey  had  been  taken  in  ibe  mode 
denribed ;  bot  pfenoualy  to  the  adoptioD,  I  was 


in  the  habit  of  feeding  -them  with  coarse  sugar 
boiled  io  beer,  and  a  little  old  wax-comb,  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup.  As  an  experimenl  I  once 
fed  some  bees  whh  treacle,  made  from  grating 
112  Iba.  of  beet-root,  pressing  Ihim  It  one  gallon 
of  juice,  and  boiling  thia  with  one  tea-spoonful  of 
sulphuric  acid  (commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol)  and 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  common  chalk,  or  whitiag 
in  powder,  which  will  clarity  it  and  throw  off  au 
impuntiee,  leaving,  on  evaporation,  a  clear  syrup 
fit  for  feeding  bees. 

There  is  Utile  or  no  gorse  or  heaih  near  Henley, 
and  the  character  of  the  country  Is  arable.  The 
market-price  of  virgin  honey  (such  as  is  obtained 
on  my  plan)  in  in  the  town  from  la.  6d.  to  la.  8d. 
per  pound,  and  the  wax  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

The  following  are  (he  weights  of  seven  hives, 
taken  in  April  lt)38,  from  which  honey  had  been 
taken  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  yet  6ie  season 
of  1838  proved  so  bad  that  I  obtained  no  hooey 
that  autumn,  and  two  of  the  hives  perished  in  the 
following  winter : 

Hive  No.  1.      -      -      .  SSIbs^ 
"         2.      -       -       -      28 " 
"         3.      -       -       -      26  » 
"         4.      -       -       -      26  " 
"         6.       -       -       -      24  " 
6.       -       -       -       23  " 
"         J.       -        -       -       22  " 
This  season  my  five  old  hives,  and  Nutt'a  hivtf 
also  are  in  full  vigor  and  operation. 
HerUof'tm-TTumat  0:^brd$kin,  May^  1840. 


ON  FREPABIItO  NIGHT-SOJI,. 

From  tiie  (London)  Firmer*!  Harudntf. 

Sir — 1  observed  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  your 
lale  periodicals,  an  inquiry,  by  a  correspondent, 
for  the  best  method  of  preparing  nigbt-eoil  for 
manure.  He  aatd  "  he  bad  mixed  it  with  lima, 
and  a  very  strong  amell  of  ammonia  was  evolved, 
whereby  he  feared  the  efficacy  of  the  maonrs 
might  be  impaired.  These  conclusions  are  per- 
fectly correct ;  iis  efficacy  as  orgaoH!  maoare 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  lime. 

When  an  o^aoic  body  containing  nitrogen 
undergoes  putrelaction,  and  moisture  present,  the 
nitrogen  unites  with  the  hydrogen  ol'  the  water 
and  forms  ammonia }  the  oxygen,  the  other 
element  of  water,  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the 
putrifying  body,  and  forma  carbonic  acid ;  both 
these  transform  at  ions,  in  their  nascent  state,  com- 
bine and  form  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  volatile 
salt,  which  is  idwaya  evaporating  with  water,  as 
long  as  the  decomposition  continues.  Such  iniBo- 
fuwy  takes  place  in  nitrogenous  bodies. 

When  lime  is  added  to  a  bodjr  holding  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  in  aolution,  asm  night-soil, the 
ammooiacal  salt  ia  decomposed  ;  the  lime  robs  it 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  caustic  ammonia,  a  still 
more  volatile  compound,  flies  off  io  gaa :  thus  we 
have  got  rid  of  all  the  nitrogen  the  organic  com- 
pound contained. 

Organic  manure,  without  nitrogen,  is  ol  very 
little  value.  It  pervades  every  part  of  the  vege- 
table structure,  and  00  plant  will  attain  matunty, 
even  in  the  richest 'mould,  without  its  presence. 
The  relative  value  of  manure  may  b^  known  by 
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the  relative  quantity  ol  nitrogen  itcontains.  There 
doBB  uol  appear  to  be  any  manure  so  rich  in 
nitrogen  aa  humao  excrement  (except  bone  ma- 
nure, which  coDlaine  upwanli  ol'  30  per  cent,  of 
gelatine  la  its  ioleniiices)  ;  bo  macD  so,  that 
according  to  the  enalyn»  of  Macaire  and  Marcet 
100  parts  of  human  urine  are  equal  to  1300  parts 
of  fresh  dung  of  the  horse,  600  parts  of  the  cow, 
and  450  parts  of  the  urine  of  die  horse.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  of  much  importance 
if  none  of  the  human  excrements  were  lost,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  with  every  pound 
of  urine  a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  produced. 
Now  [  would  Bugsest  to  your  rorrespondent  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  1  know  of  pre- 
serving unimpaired  the  most  valuable  element  in 
nighi-eoil,  which  is  as  follows :  To  eveiy  100  lbs. 
of  night  soil  add  7  Iba.  of  sulphata  of  lime  (gyp- 
aum)  in  powder,  a  double  decomposilioo  mil 
ensue,  and  the  resuft  wilt  be,  iutead  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  j  the  latter  a  solu- 
ble salt  which  cannot  be  volatilized.  It  might 
now  be  mixed  with  other  compost,  or  dried  any 
way  thought  proper,  and  applied  to  the  roots  of 
the  vegetable,  to  be  again  transformed  into  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  &e. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
substances  of  tow  price,  would  completely  neu- 
tralize the  urine,  converting  its  ammonia  into 
■alts  which  possess  no  volatility. 

I^would  also  suggest  that  if  the  floors  of  staUes 
be  strewed  Irom  time  to  time  with  a  httle  sulphate 
of  jime,  they  will  lose  all  their  oflbnsive  smell, 
and  noneot  the  ammonia  which  forms  can  be 
lost,  but  retained  in  a  condition  serviceable  as  ma- 
nure. In  close  stables  the  horses'  health  would 
be  better  preserved,  and  they  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  get  blind  as  now.  1  j  Iba.  of  sulphate 
of  lime  will  fix  as  much  ammooie  a*  ta  produced 
by  100  lbs.  of  horse's  urine. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wan^nridgtf  Noti.  l4.   Grbgobt  fisABVir. 


ox  TUB  WHITB  OB  BBLOIAV  CABROT. 

Bfi  John  C.  Morton,  £^q. 

From  Uie  Jouraal  or  Uic  Boysl  A|rlco]Uira1  Society. 

Chester  HiU,  Nov.  18,  1840. 

Sir: — 1  am  desired  by  my  father  to  send  you 
the  particulars  of  ihe  crop  of  white  or  Belgian 
carrots  on  Lord  Ducie's  farm  at  Whitfield.  The 
extent  of  the  piece  is  1  acre  36  perches,  (rum 
which  64  cartloads  of  roots  were  taken.  The 
average  weight  of  a  cartload  was  found  to  be  10 
ewt.  This  ftivea  82  tons  aa  (be  total  weight  of 
the  crop,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  26  tons  3  cwt.  per 
acre.  The  soil  ft  a  deep,  sand^  loami  belonging 
to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

This  is  a  heavier  crop  than  any  other  on  the 
farm.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  second  weelc  in 
April,  on  land  which  had  been  ploughed  ten 
inches  deep.  It  was  sown  on  the  Hal,  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart,  by  the  common  Suffolk 
drill.  The  seed  had  been  mingled  with  damp 
sand  for  several  days  previous,  as  well  to  sprout 
it  partially  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  drilled, 
as  carrot  seed  clings  so  much  toirather.  They 
are  singled  out  when  a  fortnight  cm  at  iuterTau 


of  Ax  inehe*  in  the  nwt  and  two  hone-hoeioga, 
with  a  hand-hoeing  whenever  the  weeds  made 
their  appearance,  waa  all  the  cuttTvation  they 
received. 

The  result  is  a  crop  not  only  much  more  va- 
luable per  too  than  any  other  green  crop  we  have, 
but  also  heavier  per  acre,  and  raised  at  an  expense 
less  by  at  least  one  half  than  that  atteodiog  the 

cultivation  ol' turnip. 

The  crop  on  the  land  the  year  before  waa 
Swedes,  which  were  carried  olT  the  land  and  sold. 
No  dung  of  any  kind  was  put  to  the  carrots. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHB  C.  MOBTOB. 

Ph.  Pmty,  JBsq^t  M.  P. 

Note  by  Mr,  Pvuy, 
This  carrot,  though  it  has  been  long  grown  aa 
a  field-root  in  Flanders,  has  been  but  very  lately 
introduced  into  Gngtand :  it  is,  however,  much 
liked  by  those  who  have  tried  it  in  my  own  neigh- 
borhood. A  farmer.  Air.  W.  fi.  Harris,  who 
has  grown  itlfbr  two  years  on  a  good  free  loam, 
gives  me  the  Ibllowing  account  of  it: — "On 
taking  up  my  carrots  and  weighing  them,  I  6nd 
they  tall  short  of  the  quantity  1  grew  last  year. 
Instead  of  the  white  carrota  weigbiog  nearly  32 
Ions  per  acre,  th6y  will  only  weigb  W  tons  this 
year ;  and  instead  of  the  red  onei  weighing  about' 
16  tons,  (hey  only  weigh  twelve  toni  this  year. 
I  have  generally  found  the  difference  between  the 
red  and  white  carrots  to  be  as  follows  (in  all  caaea 
where  I  have  weighed  them,  and  in  all  caaes  of 
inquiry) :— The  white  generally  exceed  the  red 
ones  in  weight  from  8  to  9  tons  per  acre,  when 
you  take  the  average  of  (he  field  as  I  have  dona 
now.  1  attribute  the  failure  in  my  crop  this  year 
to  two  or  three  (hiags.  In  the  first  place  (he  land 
was  not  subeoiled ;  in  (be  second,  tbey  were 
planted  late,  and  the  weather  tpo  dry ',  and  in  the 
third  place,  tbey  were  hoed  toft  tbin— ihey  were 
hoed  the  last  time  with  a  bean-hoe." .'  JSveo  the 
diminished  crop  of  Mr.  Harris,  however,  is  varv 
ooDsiderable,  as  it  is  equal  in  wn^^ht  to  an  exeef- 
lent  crop  of  Swedes,  and  ia  iwwe  aa  valqable. 
On  some  lighter  land  16  tons  of  the  while  carrot 
were  grown  last  year,  where  (he  red  field-carrot 

fave  a  very  poor  crop,  i  ought  to  add  that  1 
ave  not  succeeded  in  raising  mere  thai)  8  or  9 
tons  myself ;  but  this  new  root  has  in  its  favomif 
the  high  practical  authority  of  the  Yoxford  farm- 
ing Club,  who  "  recommend  airongty  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ttie  long  white  carrot,  aa  it  produces  a 
heavy  crop  of  good  quality,  and  adapted  to  strong 
aa  well  aa  mizwl  aoil  lands,  will  keep  well,  and  is 
excellent  food  for  cart  horses."  It  has  been  stated 
to  me  that  there  are  two  varieties,  and  that  the 
best  of  the  two  is  that  which  makes  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  root  above  ground.  Sir  C.  Borrell  has 
grown  it  in  Sussex,  and  has  found  it  very  produc- 
tive. Colonel  Le  Couteur  informs  me  "that in 
Jersey  the  prize  crop  of  parsnips  this  year  afibrd- 
ed  318  lbs.  to  the  perch,  or  23  tons  to  the  acre ; 
while  the  white  carrot,  a  prize  crop  also,  which  he 
had  cultivated  experimentally,  gave  him  634  lbs.  to 
the  perch,  or  nearly  38  tons  to  the  acre — an 
enormous  crop,"  be  adds,  "which,  if  equally  va- 
luable for  butter  aa  the  parsnip,  will  of  course 
supersede  it,  aa  his  patsnip  crop  in  the  same  field, 
cultivated  alike,  only  produced  16^  tons,  whioby 
nevertbetes^  was  a  very  fair  crt^'' 
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BOOnV  FOK  BILK. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  faave  pasaed  an 
act  allowing  a  bouaty  or  16  ceDta  per  pound  for 
all  cocoone  produced  in  the  alate,  and  60  cenia  per 
poond  for  (he  reeled  silk.  The  act  ia  to  coatinue 
in  operatioo  until  June  1, 1846. 


WHITS  cjimaoT. 

ProB  tba  SoMU  EsptMi. 

We  beg  to  draw  the  particular  aiientloD  of  our 
teadera  to  an  excellent  letter  rrom  Sif  C.  M. 
fiurrell,  Bart.,  on  (he  auhject  or  fjtrowiof^  the 
white  carrot,  the  value  of  which  we  can  Tully  con- 
firm, having  this  year  (although  the  season  has : 
been  very  uoravorable)  obtained  highly  saiislac- 
tory  results  revpecting  it.  We  wer^  induced  to 
experimenialize  on  this  root  at  (he  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Baronet,  given  last  year.  Next 
year  we  shall  ofler  a  premium  for  samples  of 
white  carrots. 

Ah^  Gtttlt,  Nov.  3. 
Sir, — Perceiving,  on  perusal  of  your  last  JEx- 
prtM,  your  notice  respecting  the  premiums  oiler- 
ed  for  specimens  of  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel, 
with  accompanying  statemenia  of  their  culture, 
and  appreciating  ine  probable  beneficial  results 
ol'siicb  an  exhibition  at  Lewes,  1  trouble  you 
with  the  following  practical  statement  in  support 
of  my  last  year's  published  opinion  on  the  prefer- 
ence or  the  culture  of  the  white  cattle  carrot 
over  that  ol'  the  parsnip  Tor  agricultural  purposes, 
and  which  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
Ihxn  a  correspondent  in  the  Lewea  ^dveriistr, 
advoesHing  the  growth  of  the  parsnip,  in  which 
600  boahels' per  acre  was  stated  as  the  produce. 
Concetviog  uiat  from  my  then  crop  of  white 
carrOi*.  grown  on  a  very  indiffereni  field,  the  yield 
sf  wbieti  was  100  bushels  per  acre,  without  the 
green  tops,  that  their  culture  would  be  more  ad- 
vantBgeoua  on  stiff  soils  than  that  of  the  parsnip 
wWt  a  retttrn  fftAout  a  moiety  of  the  produce 
on^,  I  laid  s  comparative  statement  ol'  my  crop 
beiere  the  public,  that  atfricutturiets  ol  iuiellig'>nRe 
and  tpirii  might  try  the  results  Iw  sowinn  both 
sorts  onsfroilar  quality  of  land.  Bui  saiiefied  a^ 
I  am  myBetr<^  the  prelerence  of  the  white  catile 
eairot  on  my  farm  over  all  nxtts  fit  for  catile,  1 
again  sowed  four  acres  broadcast  on  land  ol  better 
fuojtty  this  year,  and  pofarBs  experience  shows 
in  the  raiung  and  housing  of  about  half  my  crop, 
there  will  be,  as  near  ai  we  can  determine,  1,300 
bushels  per  acre,  aHer  separation  from  the  green 
lops;  and  considering  the  depth  whence  their 
nouTMimenl  ia  obtained  (in  one  instance  no  less 
than  3  feet  6^  inches,  and  ia  several  others  neariy 
as  deep,)  I  do  not  view  it  a%  a  very  scourging 
crop,  especially  considering  tne  vaai  increase  ol 
notritioos  winter  Ibdder,  mth  consequent  economy 
of  bay,  for  both  fatting  and  lean  stock,  and  espe- 
CM%  nt/dh  eoim,  their  cream  and  butter  being 
as  good  and  Iree  from  any  ill-fiavor  as  when 
feedug  on  the  pastures ;  and  likewise  looking  to 
the  great  increase  of  farm-yard  manure  resulting 
from  its  consumption,  to  which  may  be  justly 
added  the  clean,  friable,  and  finely  pulverized 
You  IX.— 14— A 


state  in  which  the  ground  is  left  after  the  removal 
of  the  crop,  particularly  well  adapted  lor  rklpng 
up  during  winter  and  soviog  with  barley  aoM 
seeds  in  the  ensuing  spring.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
bring  the  results  of  my  experience  to  your  atten- 
tion and  consideration ;  how  far  it  may  be  desira- 
ble hereafter  to  introduce  the  white  cattle  carrot 
among  those  encouragements  you  ofier  in  the 
shape  of  premiums  for  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel. 
For  the  obtainment  of  the  seed  I  recommend  both 
Messrs.  Wrench  and  Sons,  of  King  William- 
street,  seed  nerehants,  and  Mr.  Gibns,  of  Half 
Moon-street,  from  either  of  whom  good  eeed 
may  be  depended  upon.  My  first  inducement  to 
try  it  was  the  repreaenlation  of  Mr.  Eaton,  M. 
P.,  whose  father,  I  uuderatood,  obtained  the  seed 
li'om  Holland ;  with  a  result  on  sowing  it,  on  in- 
different laud  in  Cambridf^eshire,  of  lOOO  bushels 
per  acre,  with  which  my  crop  in  1839  tallied  very 
accurately,  I  led  myseil  to  believe  (but  from  the 
dryness  which  prevailed  after  sowing  my  seed 
last  spring,  an^  the  consequence  of  a  I'resh  growth 
on  rain  lalting  after  hoeing  in  summer)  that  the 
carrots  would  have  been  ol  more  equal  size,  and 
the  amount  of  the  produce  possibly  greater  in 
weight  and  value.  For  the  cultivsiion  of  the 
white  carrot,  free-working  deep  soils,  well  and 
deeply  drained  and  avfisoiMd,  me  to  be  preferred  j 
and  the  better  heart  the  ground  is  in,  and  the 
cleaner  the  tilth,  the  greater  will  of  course  be  the 
chance  of  a  remunerative  and  beneficial  crop. 
Mine  were  sown  broadcast,  6  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
costing  last  spring  Is.  per  lb. ;  but  whether  being 
sown  in  drills  at  proper  distances,  and  ridged  up, 
would  improve  the  crop,  1  leave  to  the  discrimin- 
ate Judgment  of  practical  pnd  more  scientific  brm- 
ers.  1  lihall  only  add,  that  those  who  at  my 
recommendation  have  sown  the  white  cattle  carrot 
express  their  satistaction  at  their  adoption;  and 
mv  neighbor,  the  Rev.  William  Woodward,  of 
West  Grinstead,  having  sown  them  on  a  small 
breadth  ol  land,  has  had  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  equally  with  myselll  You  are  welcome 
to  make  what  use  of  my  observations  you  think 
proper,  accepting  my  exctise  lor  sending  them 
hastily,  and,  1  irer,  rather  incoherently  written, 
iiiy  time  being  too  much  occupied  to  make  a  fitir 
copy.   1  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Charui  Mbkbick  3VI11IBLL. 


OS  GOAL-ASHBa. 

Frw  Ow  Farmer*!  HipxlDt. 

Coal- ashes  have  long  been  known  as  a  valuable 
article  in  improving  all  stiff  tenacious  soils,  In 
opening  the  texture,  and  in  eorreciing  the  tenacity; 
and  in  a  pulverized  state  ihey  form  an  excellent 
top-dressing  for  young  grasses.  They  are  very 
seldom  tbund  unmixed  with  other  substances  fhna 
the  dwelling-  bouse— a  calx  or  cinder  mostly  ac- 
companies, and  except  near  large  towns  they 
form  an  inconeiderable  article  as  a  manure.  Lima 
and  magnesia  are  found  in  coal-ashes  ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  composed  of  silicious  and  aluminous 
earths,  and  vary  much  in  their  nature  and  pro- 
portions. 

They  contain  much  carbonic  acid  gns,  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  with  some  iron ;  but  our  Knowledge 
ol  them  is  very  imperlect.   The  priijcipBl  use  is 
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in  lop-drMiDK  cloven  in  March  and  April,  at  the 
rate  or  60  to  200  btwhela  per  acre,  and  u«aally 
applied  in  moist  weaiher,  when  the  effeeie  are  very 
great  and  certain.  The  cnlcareouB  matter  they 
eontain  imparu  the  warming  and  sweetening 
quality  that  Is  found  atiacbed  lo  all  residual  8ut»- 
stances  from  combustion  ;  and  accordingly  ibe  use 
of  coal-a^es,  and  of  all  alkaline  and  saline  mat- 
ters, is  always  recommended  on  all  soils  that 

Etodace  sorrels,  rushes,  and  motses,  in  order  to 
in^h  those  plants,  by  depriving  the  land,  of 
the  peculiar  properties  that  are  necessary  for 
their  produetion.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
that  nieh  plants  cannot  exist  where  (arming  pre- 
vails^ and  that  the  action  of  manures  should  be 
mtricted  by  eveiy  possible  means  to  the  promo 
tkm  oT  thiM  plants  which  the  caltivaior  uses  as  a 
crop.  In  inland  aituaiions,  where  the  supply  of 
ashes  is  limited,  an  excellent  use  may  be  adopied 
by  throwing  them  into  the  night-soil  reservoirs, 
wliere  they  will  absorb  the  liquid  pans,  and  ulii- 
mately  form  a  solid  mass,  ihoroug^y  impregnaied 
with  the  urine ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns, 
where  (hey  can  be  got  in  quaniity,  and  where  ihe 
pulverizaiion  of  the  ashes  is  sufficiently  fine,  they 
may  be  very  beneficially  used  a«  a  lop-dresrintr; 
or  probably  equally,  ir  not  more  beneflciully,  by 
being  mixed  in  a  compost  with  good  earths,  ami 
applied  in  the  spring  on  grain  lands,  and  harrow- 
ed in  mth  the  seed.  Coal-dust,  or  the  pulverized 
pvtieles  oT  coal  produced  during  th'e  diH'ereiii 
operatiouat  Ihe  pits,  has  been  Ibund  useliil  in 
■oae  cases  on  stiff  lands ;  but,  it  is  evident,  thai 
the  action  in  that  case  would  arise  wholly  from 
mixing  with  the  soil,  and  opening  the  texture  ro 
an  earthy  ingredient ;  lor  the  substance  applied 
omtains  none  of  ibe  elements  of  vegetation,  to 
be  supplied  direcity  by  itselt)  or  the  power  of  pro- 
diicing  thereby  any  siimutaiiog  and  reciprocal 
'action.  Ashes,  in  a  fine  or  riddled  stme,  are 
nsefiil  Ibr  mixing  with  bones,  at  the  rate  of  1  to 
ia  <»der  to  imdueeheat  before  sowing;  tbougb 
praetica  Is  Su  from  con6rmin^  that  process  as 
beiag  CMentially  neeeasary,  which  may  arise  Irotn 
different  temperatures  of  sm'l,  and  air  during  ihe 
a^iliimtioBs.  J.  D. 


HBLILOT. 


Tn  tks  UBsr  of  tht  I'aniwn*  Segimr. 

Jhur  fltr:— In  your  January  number,  some 
Qonuibutor,  who  ngne  no  name,  either  real  or 
fietiUons,  DOT  meotioDB  ihe  county  in  which  he 
lives,  haa  made  a  enlogium  upon  melilot,  which 
•eemi  to  require  some  notice,  lest  it  should  be- 
liay  young  farmera  into  an  experiment  which 
they  will  repent  as  surely  as  they  venture  to 
riUKe  it  The  writer  just  mentioned  stales, 
that  aboat  old  setilemenia,  "  rendered  calcareous 
by  ashes,  melilpt  grows  with  amazing  luxuri- 
ance but  that  *'  he  could  easily  turn  it  under, 
what  necessary,  by  bis  large  Clute  and  Reegle 
ploughs."  He  says,  moreover,  that "  it  aflbrds  fine 
grazing  for  sheep  and  rows  during  winter and 
Uiat  'Mt  will  not  grow  in  other  than  calcareous 
landi."  He  conchides'with  htnnng  "that  you 
wUI  heuftom  it  again and  I  shall  no  w  endeavor  to 


fulfil  his  hope,  (if  you  will  permit  me,}  by  a  few 
staiemenis  someAhnt  different  Irom  bis. 

Meliioi  is  no  old  acquainiance  of  some  Ibrtv  or 
fifiy  years' standing,  and  many  a  fruitless  eBbrt 
have  I  made  to  exlirpaie  it  from  every  foot  of 
land  wiih  which  I- have  had  anything  to  do  ; 
bui  it  has  bid  roe  defiance.  It  will  certainly  grow 
with '*  amazing  luxurianre,"  aboui  *'old  settle, 
menii,"— even  to  the  height  oflen  of  six  or 
right  ieel.  But  I  must  he  permiiled  lo  doubt 
(he  pngeibility  of  any  such  growth  tieins  eHsily 
turned  under,  by  any  plough  ever  yet  constructed. 
It  is  true  that  I  never  saw,  nor  heard  of  a  Cluie 
and  Kengie  plough,  and  therefore  will  not  take 
upon  me  lo  say  what  one  of  them  at%iid  or  eoulU 
nut  do.  But  I  have  been  and  used  alt  the  nmst 
i-e!ebrated  ploughs  ever  introdured  into  middle 
yirffinia,  and  can  affirm,  without  learofcontradie- 
lion,  that  even  the  best  of  ihem  could  not  pnssi' 
biy  fierfurm  such  a  feat  as  lo  turn  under  melilot 
growing  as  thick  and  as  tall  as  it  generally  doe> 
HI  maturity — about  old  settlements.  Nay,  it  wil 
crow  elsewhere  with  equal  luxuriance  ;  for  I  know 
ihal  apart  of  ihe  celebrated  farm  in  Gloucester 
county,  cnlled  Tod^burv,  formerly  the  properly 
of  Ihe  late  Philip  Tahb,  esq.,  wag  bo  infesled  with 
it,  that  none  of  kit  ploughs,  although  uncommon- 
ly good,  could  plouah  the  land  ai  all,  until  the 
melilot  was  burnt  off.  I  must  conclude,  therefore, 
thai  when  your  corre«pf>ndent  speaks  of  easily 
turning  it  under  with  bis  Clute  and  Reagle  plough, 
he  means  that  he  ran  do  ii  before  this  plant 
rearhes  half  its  ordinary  growih  in  good  land. 

His  next  assertion  is,  that  "  it  affords  fine 
grazing  for  sheep  and  cows  during  winter.** 
Now,  if  it  remains  irreen  during  that  season  in 
his  climnie,  I  can  only  say,  that  in  ours,  which  ia 
Hbout  it  coniinues  ne  dead  as  a  door  nail  for 
the  whole  of  Ihat  period,  and  until  late  in  the 
spring,  lean  moreover  assert,  thai  if  Ats  elieeg 
and  cows  are  tbnd  of  h  in  any  season,  ours,  so 
far  as  I  know  and  believe^  will  not  toqch  it  ai 
ntiy  lime.  It  has  a  strong,  aiul  very  offensive, 
smell,  stirh  as  I  should  suppose  would  aiiok  in 
■he  nostrils  of  qnndrupeds  quite  as  murh  as  it  doe» 
in  our  own.  "Dsgusftfrus  ntf  dt^nitanthtm" — 
there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  in  men ;  and 
iherefore  it  seems  equally  reasonable  that  iher 
should  he  none  in  brute  beasis ;  consequently 
hnve  not  H  word  to  ohiect  to  the  fancies  of  bis 
sio<-k  quoad  melilot.  Much  and  lonir  may  they- 
chew  the  cud  upon  such  adtinty,  if  their  owner 
imngines  that  they  enjoy  it.  He  farther  says,  that 
*'  it  will  not  grow  in  other  than  calcareous  lands.'" 
But  if  you  are  right — as  I  believe  yoii  are— we 
have  precious  little,  if  any  such  in  Virjrinia,  unless 
they  have  been  made  so,  by  the  appticaiion  of 
marl,  lime,  or  ashes ;  yet  f  have  eem  melilot 
growing  in  almost  every  part  of  the  afate  wbieh 
I  ever  visited. 

As  to  the  fertilizing  propenies  asdribed  to  it  by 
your  correspondent^!  believe  that  it  posseseoi 
some,  if  ploughed  mto  the  Isnds,  But  maay 
other  plants  possess  asteuch,  if  tdmed  ia  of  the'- 
same  weight,  with  this  difference  id  their  ffivor, ' 
that  ihey  will  not  interfere  with  any  subsequent 
crop  of  small  grain,  as  melilot  inevitably  does. 
It  certainly  has  more  vegetable  matter  after  it 
reaches  maturity,  than  any  of  our  high  land 
plants,  for  it  grows  taller,  and  equal^  Uiick. 
But  io  thu  state  no  plough  ever  wt.  formed  wo- 
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hary  it  i  tho  growth  must  be  burnt  ofT  before  Ihe 
land  can  be  worked  by  ^d;^  iniplemeni.  And 
tben,  with  nich  an  indestruciible  occupant,  (Tor  it 
i»  perenninl,  wiih  lap  rood— like  the  irumpei 
Sower,  which  peneiraie  ihe  earth  to  the  depth  of 
at  lean  three  or  fbiir  (eel— -)  our  field*  become  unfit 
fiir  the  culture  or»mall  ftrnto.  and  nre  thereby  dete- 
riorated much  more  rhan  hpnefited.  by  eowinf; 
them  with  melilor  a*  a  fertilizer.  Thai  it  may 
be  so  I  will  not  deny;  but  in  all  the  dtualione 
wherein  I  have  teen  it  ffrowin^,  it  eeemed  to  me 
to  be  rather  ihe  ejfrc/,  ihan  the  cause  of  feniliry. 
And  thin,  by  the  way.  ie  b  mintake  which  cnreleep 
obnnrera  of  the  vpffetable  world  have  not  un- 
(rcqaentiv  made.  I  onre  heard  n  ludirrou?  in- 
■tame  of*  it  related  of  an  old  fiirmer  who  whs  re- 
roarltable  for  frreai  ecceniriciiy  oT  ihoueht  and 
actien.  Thuvran  ibeatory.  The  old  man  had 
taken  a  «oiehet  Into  hie  bend,  ehoui  planum; 
cortt  time,  that  poke-root  woutd  enrich  land  ; 
bcoauM  he  had  alwaya  eeen  it  grow  in  rich  poil^. 
Fotthwiih  iherelore  he  orriered  a  qimniiiy  of  ii 
to  be  d*iiF  up — euffictent  to  drop  a  piece  or  iwn  in 
each  com  hill,  and  churkled  ai  it  as  a  ernnd  dis- 
covery. But  he  was  ftreaity  disturbed  the  next 
day,  by  reccivinat  notice  ihnt  his  overseer  wan 
ataoui  to  quit  him.  Ashewaa  an  excellent  mn- 
luger,  who  had  lonir  lived  wiih  the  old  fellow, 
on  perfenily  friendly  terms,  he  anxioiiHly  soushi 
an  ezpbinaiioa  of  this  most  unexpected  notlfiea- 
liou.  Tfata  he  obtained,  aDer  loni;  importuniiy, 
by  ibe  oTeraeer**  addreaninp  him  thua : — "  Why 
•ir,  If  I  mint  tell  you  why  I  gaw  you  not  ce,  ii 
wai  becaoM  I  don't  understand  any  thing  n*  nil 
oT yoor  philoeophy  way  ofplantins  corn ;  and  am 
•lire,  if  I  try  i",  ihal  I  fchnll  Imu* .my  character,  iipof 
which  I  and  my  frimily  depend  for  a  I  vini;.*' 
The  conferenre,  ('iwas  p«id,)  ended  in  ilie  olil 
miin^s  eiv'ine  Hp  bin  "philosophy  way"  ofm. 
richinK  corn-hillii  bv  poke-root,  and  retaining  hi* 
Koml  ovt'raeer.  I  remain^  deur  air,  vour  oM 
friend,  Comhektatob. 

If  there  was  any  tliina  1o  condemn  in  the  form, 
or  ior  the  in«erli  on*  of  the  piece  commented  on 
above,  ihe. fault  was  ours,  and  not  the  wiiier'", 
who  had  not  Intended,  and  had  given  no  aulho- 
rily  for  ita  being  so  ueed.  It  was  part  of  a  long 
privaie  letter,  from  a  genlleman  of  the  highest 
c|ianicter,  and  whoee  ability  lor,  and  habita  of  eare- 
lid  olwervation  are  not  onen  nrpaaaed,  and  whose 
Ibrmer  contributions  to  this  journal  have  been 
among  the  most  acceptable  and  valuable.  Deem- 
ing ft  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  the  information 
he  deaired,  on  a  Bubfeet  which  his  words  ehowed 
oiaDifeeily  he  had  not  much  or  long  experience 
of,  we  took  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  paasage 
from  hla  letter ;  but,  of  course,  did  not  presume 
to  use  his  name,  or  otberwiee  indicate  the  author. 
Writing  under  these  circumstaneeej  even  if  the 
mwrin  h»d  been  ofanoxioiw  to  the  eharge  of 
still  greater  incorrectness,  they  wtotildfaave'deserv- 
ed  no  censure— or  if  any,  it  should  be  cast  on  the 
publisher  without  suiherity,  aad  oot  on  the  wri- 
ter. Tha  writer  ieaa  watt  aUelo  defend  liiaiaeif 


as  any  person ;  but  ai  it  is  probable  that  ha 
not  choose  to  thus  pursue  a  matter  which  he  did 
not  derignedly  commence,  we  shall  add  aome- 

thing  to  defence  or  explanation  of  hia  statements. 

We  admit,  aitd  defer  to  readily,  (and  >o  we  are 
f:ure  would  our  prior  correspondent,)  the  maeh 
more  liill  experience  of  our  f>iend  "  Commeota- 
tor,"  in  regard  to  roelilot ;  and  we  aie  glad  that 
his  testimony  has  been  thus  drawn  forth  lo  prevmt 
other  mistakes  as  to  the  value  of  this  pleat.  But 
9(ill,  to  one  who  had  seen  much  less  of  the  plant 
than  *'  Commentator,"  on  lose  favoraUe  aoili^  and 
iherefbre  oF  ■mailer  eize,  thoogS  still  of  remarica- 
ble  luxuriance,  for  the  soil — surely  it  was  an  error 
of  opinion  which  was  very  nearly  allied  to  accanMe 
observation  and  correct-deduction,  to  euppoee  that 
melilot  would  be  a  valuable  plant  Ibr  earichiiUE 
land  by  its  growth.  We  bad  formerly  taken  up 
(upon  similar  groundo)  the  like  opinion ;  and  we 
tried,  in  vain,  (and  luckily,  as  it  now  appear*,)  lo 
opread  the  srowth  by  ■eatterinff  the  eeedt.  A 
very  intelligent  friend  and  neighbor  oT  oora,  on 
whose  farm  grew  a  i^irtgle  paich  oT  melilot,  waa 
BO  favorably  impressed  with  its  supposed  valne 
as  an  improving  green  crop,  that  he  saved  the 
iieed  and  sowed  it  extensively ;  bat,  though  on 
marled  land,  we  believe  that  his  efTorts,  like  oar 
mnre  limited  attempts,  were  totally  fruitless. 

Next,  HB  to  the  melilot  furnishing  green  food 
in  winter,  we  have  no  question  (upon  Commen- 
tator's  closer  observation  and  belter  Informalkm,) 
ilmt  our  6rst  rorrespondent  was  mistaken but 
ihnt  ji  was  owingto  his  relying,  for  that  fiict,oa 
Hintemenis  of  others,  and  not  having  himself  had 
full  opportunity  lor  obeervation.  Except  in  n- 
eard  to  the  mistake,  on  Ihia  qiinor  pouit,  be  was 
Rtricily  accurate  in  all  his  premises,  and  also  in  hie 
deductions  from  all  the  facts  belbre  him.  Still, 
by  showing  that  the  premises  are  more  iwaally 
varied,  and  much  for  the  worse,  "  Commentator'* 
has  clearly  showA  that  the  views  first  preaented 
were  mistaken.— Eo.  F.  R. 


COMPBB88BO  PEAT  rVSL. 

PnmdMPsrtkCMutab 

We  have  reierrcd  to  a  machine,  some  time  ago 
invented  by  Lord  WiIloQ<;hby  d*fireef^,  and 
latteriy  perfected  by  ekilful  artisans  under  hi*  di- 
rectioo,  for  compressing  peats.  One  of  his  Icnd- 
Nhip's  tenants,  on  the  Drummond  Castle  estate, 
Mr.  Clark,  at  Coryour,  has  of  late  been  maou- 
faciuriog  the  new  fuel,  chiefly  for  the  jew^Hen 
and  steel  forgers  in  England  ;  aad  this  week  a 
vary  large  wppiy  arrived  at  thajnpw  quB7.fiir 
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ibipment  to  Londoo.  Itii  made  up  in  ihe  shape 
aod  size  of  aoap  bars,  and  bo  powerful  is  ibe 
eompresBioD  emploj^ed  that  the  original  peat  is 
hardly  to  be  recoffoized  io  the  black  aod  metallic 
looking  mass  which  the  machine  perleels.  The 
properties  of  this  fiiet  are  feund  to  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous in  the  braDchea  of  manubctnres 
above  referred  to,  and  its  i^reat  economy  is  evi- 
denced in  the  reduced  price  at  which  ciiitery 
wrought  with  it  is  offered  for  'sale.  Sheffield 
razors,  bearing  the  mark  ''peai  compreased," 
have  been  on  sale  this  year  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  have  been  informed,  ai  Tow  as  27<a.  per 
dozen.  We  took  for  a  rapid  extension  of  the 
use  of  this  valuable  invention  of  Lord  Willou^- 
by's,  not  only  bb  offering  the  means  of  procunng 
for  the  inhal^tants  an  abundant  supply  of  a  more 
cleanly  and  useful  fuel  than  they  have  hitherto, 
from  their  inland  situation,  been  able  to  obtain, 
but  opening  np  to  them  a  proGtable  branch  of  in- 
dustry, Sa  which  the  field  is  nearly  as  inezbansti- 
ble  as  that  of  the  material. 


CBUBLTT  TO  HOBBEB.    THB  HAVB  ABD  TBE 
LAMPA8. 

ifor^  Vrth,  1841. 

The  present  communication  will  coasist  of  a 
word  or  two  io  behalf  of  the  horse.  Although  he 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  far  the  moat 
useiiil  of  all  the  brole  creation  ever  yet  domesti- 
cated by  man,  I  believe  it  may  truly  Iw  said,  that 
none  are  so  cruelty  and  barbarously  treated  as  the 
bone.  flardshi[H  and  bodily  sufferingB  excrutial- 
ing  in  degreet  and  utteriy  useleas  to  ourselves, 
are  oAen  moat  wantonly  inflicted  on  him.  He  is 
frequently  deprived  of  hw  ears  and  tail,  by  an  ex- 
ceeeively  painful  operation,  meiely  to  gratify  a 
most  preposterous,  absurd,  and  inhuman  fashion; 
he  is  often  kilted  or  crippled  in  our  BelBsh  and  sin- 
ful struggles  to  win  each  other's  money  by  racing, 
or  in  working  him  far  beyond  bis  powers  to  in- 
crease our  wealth, or  in  the  idle,  ridiculous  amuse- 
ment of  moving  our  precious  persons  irom  place 
to  i^Boe  with  BMHv  rapidity  than  any  irf* oursenae- 
lass  rivals  in  the  same  sport  have  ever  done  be- 
fore. But  still  worse,  sttll  more  bmtal  than  all, 
after  the  Uthfbl  animal  baa  enUrely  worn  out  and 
exhausted,  in  his  ungrateful  master's  service,  all 
the  energiea  which  nature  had  given  him,  atid  is 
no  longer  capable  of  an^  kind  of  work  whatever, 
he  is  turned  adrift,  to  die  of  old  age  and  starva- 
tion! Would  not  those  who  act  thus  bruially  to 
horses,  treat  their  fellow  men  in  the  same  way,  if 
public  sentiment  had  not  stamped  Buch  conduct  to- 
wards human  beings  with  the  indelible  atigma  of 
utter  detestation  and  abhorrence  t  • 

The  forcing  are  alt  cbbcs  of  undeniable,  enor- 
noiiB  barbari^,  which,  however  Bhockiog  to  our 
buDwnily,  are  not  lo  be  cured  either  by  persua- 
sion or  reproof;  ibr  the  perpetrators,  gsncrally, 
are  persona  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  moral  ap- 
pliances whatever,  But  there  are  some  instances 
wherein  the  horse  is  eraelly  treated,  not  from 
design,  nor  mere  disregard  to  his  wants  and  well- 
being,  but  from  sheer  ignorance.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  instances  is.  the  quack-remedy 
lor  two  diaesMB  to  whieh  the  iUKse  ii  lioUo. 


These  are  the  "Auws,"  vulgarly  but  improperly 
called  "hooka"  (for . there  is  no  such  word  in 
any  scientiflc  book  of  farriery,)  and  the  "/om- 
paa."  The  first  takes  its  name  from  the  *'kau,*' 
of  which  the  following  account  is  i^ven  in  that 
excellent  treatise  on  the  horse,  published  by  the 
£ntilish  Society  for  the  Difihsioo  of  Useful  Know- 
ledfte. 

"We  have,  (says  the  author,)  a  provision  for 
supplying  the  eye  with  the  requi«te  moisture,  and 
for  washing  from  off  the  transparent  part  of  it 
inteciB  or  dust  which  ma^  annoy  the  animal. 
What  becomes  of  these  impurities  when  thus 
washed  off?  Are  they  carried  by  the  tears  to 
the  comer  of  the  eye,  and  so  pass  down  this  duet, 
and  irritate  and  owtruct  it;  or  do  ihey  aecumolate 
at  the  inner  angle  of  the  e^e?  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful contrivance  for  disposing  of  them  as  fast  as 
they  enter  the  eye.  Concealed  withio  the  inoer 
comer  of  the  eye,  or  only  the  margin  of  it,  black 
or  pied,  vtsibfe  ia  a  triangular  shaped  cartltage, 
the  haw,  with  ita  broad  fwrt  before,  it  is  con- 
cave within,  exactly  to  suit  the  globe  of  the  eye; 
and  it  is  convex  without,  accurately  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  membrane  lining  the  lid ;  and  the  base  of 
It  ia  reduced  to  a  thin  or  almost  sharp  edge.  At 
the  will  of  the  animal,  this  ia  suddenly  protraded 
from  its  hiding  place,  passes  rapidly  over  the  eye, 
and  shovela  up  every  nuisance  mixed  with  tbe 
tears,  and  then,  t>eing  speedily  drawn  back,  tbe 
dust  or  insect  is  wip^l  off  as  tbe  cattilage  i^ain 
paseea  under  the  corner  of  tha  eye. 

"How  is  thia-managed?  This  oartilase  has  do 
muscle  attached  to  it,  and  the  limbs,  and  the  dif- 
ferent pans  of  the  bod^,  when  put  into  motion  by 
the  influence  of  the  will,  are  moved  innriably 
muscles.  The  mechanism  is  simple  and  eflectu- 
al.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  fat  at  tbe  back  of 
the  eye,  and  the  eye  may  be  easily  moved;,  and 
this  fat  is  particularly  accumulated  about  the  iooer 
corner  of  the  eye,  and  beneath.,  and  at  ihe  point 
of  this  cartilage.  The  eye  of  the  hoFBe  baa  like- 
wlae  very  strong  muacles  attached  to  it,  and  one, 
peculiar  to  quadrupeda,  qf  extraordinary  power, 
and  by  whose  aid,  if  the  aniqjal  has  not  handa^to 
ward  off  a  danger  that  threatens,  he  is  at  least 
enabled  to  draw  the  eye  back  almost  out  of  tbe 
reach  of  that  danger. 

"Dual,  or  gravel,  or  insects,  shall  have  entered 
the  wtf  anoT  annoy  tbe  horse.  Thia  peculiar 
muscle  suddenly  acts.  Tbe  eye  is  forcibly  drawn 
back,  and  preasea  upon  tha  fatty  matter.  That 
may  be  diaplaeed,  but  eannot  be  squeezed  into 
leas  compass.  It  js  fbrced  violently  towards  the 
inoer  corner  of  the  eye^  and  it  drives  before  it  tbe 
haw ;  and  the  haw  havmg  likewise  some  fat  about 
the  point  of  it,  and  being  placed  between  the  eye 
and  an  exceedingly  smooth  and  polished  bone, 
and  being  pressed  upon  by  tbe  eye  as  it  ia  vio- 
teotly  drawn  back,  snoots  out  with  the  r^pidi^  of 
lightning,  and.  guided  by  the  eyelids,  projeciB  ovar 
the  eye,  and  tnua  carries  off  the  offrading  mattar. 

In  what  way  aball  we  draw  tbe  haw  back  wil^ 
out  muscular  action?  Another  principle  is  called 
into  play,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  ny—elaatici^' 
It  ii  that  principle  by  which  a  body  yields  to  a 
certain  fbrce  impressed  upon  it,  and  returns  to  its 
former  state  as  soon  as  that  fbrce  is  removed.  It 
is  that  by  which  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  whua 
it  Bopporta  tbe  bead, emtUaBibe  hone  tagnu. 
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by  which  the  heart  expanda  after  dosing  on  and 
pTopelliDg  Torward  the  blooJ  in  itf  ventriclei,  by 
which  the  anerr  coniraeu  on  the  blood  that  has 
diiteoded  it,  aod  by  which  many  or  the  most  im- 
rartant  funetkoM  of  life  are  inflaenoed  or  governed. 
Thti  moBcle  ceaM-to  act.   The  eye  reanme*  ii« 
natoral  •ituathm  in  the  orUt.  There  it  room  Tor 
the  btty  matter  to  return  to  ile  place,  and  it  Im- 
mediately retorm  by  the  elasticity  of  the  mem- 
brane by  which  it  ii  covered  ;  and  it  draws  alter 
it  this  cartilage  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
the  retorn  ii  aa  rapid  as  the  projection. 

"The  old  fanners  strangely  miatinderslood  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  haw,  and  many  of  the 
present  day  Jo  not  seem  to  be  much  t>etier  io- 
formed.  When  from  sympathy  with  other  parts 
of  the  eye  laboring  under  inflammation,  and  be- 
coming itself  inflamed,  and  increased  in  bullc, 
and  the  neigbboring  paru  likewise  thickened,  it 
was  either  Toreed  out  of  its  place,  or  volnntaiily 
pnimded  to  defend  the  eye  from  the  aetion  of  the 
Kght,  and  could  not  return,  they  mistook  it  for 
•ome  injurious  excrescence  or  tumor,  and  pro- 
eeeded  to  cot  It  out.  The  "Aaio  in  the  eyes"  is  a 
diaease  well  known  to  the  majority  of  grooms,  and 
ibis  sad  remedy  for  it  is  deemed  the  only  cure.  It 
Is  a  barbarous  practice ;  and  if  they  were  com- 
piled to  walk  hall-a-dozen  miles  in  a  thick  dust, 
and  without  beii^  permitted  to  wipe  or  to  cleanse 
the  eye,  they  would  feel  the  torture  to  which  they 
iloom  this  oobie  annual,  when  afterwards  em- 
pk>yed  in  their  service.  A  little  patience  having 
been  ezereised,  and  a  few  cooling  apptieaiions 
madato  the  eye  while  the  inflammation  lasted,  and 
afierwarda  some  aiild  astringent  onesi  and  other 
pn^r  means  employed,  the  tomor  would  have 
disappeared,  the  haw  would  have  returned  to  its 
place,  and  the  animal  would  have  discharged  the 
duties  required  of  him,  without  inconvenience  to 
himself,  tnsiead  of  the  agony  to  which  an  un- 
gaarded  and  unprotected  eye  must  frequently  ex- 
pose him. 

"The  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  cutting 
out  of  the  haw  may  frequently  relieve  the  infla- 
mation  of  the  eye;  and  the  evident  amendment 
which  (btlovrs,  indueei  those  wise  men  to  believe 
that  tbey  have  performed  an  excellent  operation  ; 
bat  the  eame  loss  of  blood  by  scarification  of  the 
owkwdad  TMaels  of  the  conjunctiva,"  would  be 
•qoally  beoefieial,  and  the  animal  would  not  be 
deprived  of  an  iostrumeot  of  admirable  uaa  to 
him." 

Of  the  lampas,  and  its  proper  treatment,  the 
highly  valuable  work  jual  quoted  gives  the  fol- 
Iwing  account. 

"Some  of  the  lower  bars,  (in  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  horae's  month,)  occBsionally  swell,  and  rise  to 
a  level  with,  and  even  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
teeth,  and  they  are  very  sore,  and  the  horse  feeds 
badly  oD  account  of  the  pain  he  suffers  from  the 
pressure  of  that  food  on  the  ban.  This  is  called 
the  lampat;  and  it  may  arise  from  luflammation^f 
tlie  gume,  propagated  to  the  bars,  when  the  horse 
ii  ueddiog  bis  teeth;  (and  young  horses  are 
more  eabjeet  to  it  than  othera) }  or  from  some 
•light  febrile  tendency  in  the  couatitDtioo  gene- 
nUy,  aa  when  a  young  horaa  has  laiehr  been 
taken  op  from  grass,  and  has  bem  over-fbd,  or  not 
■nfficiently  exercised. 

*  Tbs  conjunctiva  is  that  mamtauie  which  Unas  the 
lids,  ud  coven  the  fbie  part  of  Ow  aye. 
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"In  the  majority  of  cases  the  swefling  will  soon 
subside  without  medical  treatment ;  or  a  lew 
mashes  end  gentle  alteratives,  will  relieve  ihe 
animal.  A  few  slight  cuts  across  the  bars  with 
a  lancet  or  penknife,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
principal  arteiy*  and  vein  of  the  palate,  will  ra* 
lieve  the  inflammation,  and  canie  the  swelling  to 
subside ;  indeed,  this  scarification  of  the  bars,  will 
seldom  do  harm,  although  it  is  far  fVom  being  an 
necessary  as  fs  supposed.  To  the  brutal  custom 
of  the  farrier,  who  sears  and  bums  doivn  the  bars 
with  a  red  hoi  iron,  we  do  most  peremptorily  ob- 
ject It  is  torturing  Ihe  horse  to  no  purpose;  and 
It  is  rendering  that  part  callous,  on  Ihe  delicate 
sensibility  of  which  all  the  pleasure  and  safety  of 
riding  and  driving  depend.  It  may  be  prudent  in 
case  of  laropae,  to  examine  the  grinders,  and 
more  particularly  the  tushes,  to  see  whether 
either  of  them  is  endeavoring  to  make  its  way 
through  the  gum.  If  with  the  gum  lancet,  or 
penknife,  two  incisions  across  each  other  be  made 
on  the  tooth|  the  horse  will  experience  immediate 
relief."  ^ 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  conclude,  soffor 
me  most  earnestly  lo  recommend  the  study  of  the 
volume  from  which  I  have  quoted  so  largely,  to 
all  persons  who  may  be  desirous  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  horse — with 
the  various  diseases  to  which  be  is  subject,  and 
with  the  proppr  methods  oftreating  ihem.  Even 
if  they  consult  only  profit,  to  the  utter  disregard 
of  humanity  io  the  management  of  their  horses, 
ihey  will  find  no  nork  of  its  size,  I  believe,  which 
contains  any  thing  like  the  same  amount  of  in- 
formation, boih  scientific  and  practical,  in  regard 
to  all  Ihey  may  wish  to  know  of  tbe  subjects  up- 
on which  it  treats.  Moreover,  it  is  very  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive,  for  tlie  first  part  of 
it  contains  many  Interesting  anecdotes  of  cele- 
brated English  horses,  and  their  extraotdinary 
perlbrmanees.  Jahh  M.  QABVErr. 


nOTES  OH  THB  BAHDT  FOIITT  BSTATC— HO.  I. 

To  Uu  Editor  ot  Uw  Pwnwn'  Begiiter. 

Jjhndy  Point,  Monh  17th,  1841. 
It  has  often  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  that  if 
some  of  your  numerous  contributors  to  the  pages 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  instead  of  merely  de- 
tailing the  fesutts  of  some  experiments,  and  these 
generally  only  such  as  are  successful,  would  favor 
your  readers  with  a  series  of  communications, 
which  would  not  only  embrace  the  result  of  any 
particular  set  of  experiments,  whether  sncceasful 
or  otherwise,  but  which  would  also  Inelade  a  state- 
ment of  their  whole  practice  and  general  mode  of 
management,  that  they  would  not  only  confer  a 
greater  amount  of  beDciit  on  the  a^piealtaral  com- 
munity, bat,  io  return,  would  themselves  derive  a 
greater  funoiuit  of  individual  benefit.  Donotaop- 
pose  that  I  ludervalae  these  interesting  reporti  of 
experiments — they  have  doubtless  been  theroeani 
of  diffusing  much  valuable  and  useful  informa- 
tion i  bat,  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  reports 
go  no  fertbar  than  a  eimpla  statement  of  reiolt^ 


*  This  vein  is  along  the  centra  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
tbe  artery  on  each  sids,  about  mid-imjwtweeii  tiiat 
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omitting  what  is  all-ioiportant  to  the  general  and 
inductive  agricultural  reader,  a  statement  ol'  the 
Ibrmer  and  present  conditioo  of  the  loil,  oo  which 
eucceisrul  eiperimenti  hare  been  made,  and  a 
correct  detail  or  the  meant  adopted  to  obtain  Bueh 
results,  the  waot  of  thie  iolbrmation  is  liable  to 
lead  otheia  into  errors,  who  may  be  induced  to  try 
the  aUainmeot  oT  similar  remits,  under  eiream- 
vtances  entirely  diffierent ;  and  wboee  unavoidable 
want  or  sueeesa  leads  ihem  lo  doubt  or  aliogetho- 
^iacrmlit  such  reports.  Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to 
the  doubling  of  such  reports,  but  has  also  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  in  the  estimation  of  many  the  va- 
lue <^  agricultural  common icaiions.  and  the  valu- 
able journals  through  whose  medium  they  arecir- 
culnied  and  presented  to  the  public. 

With  these  views,  and  if  the  mode  and  object 
<:onteroplaied  meet  your  approbation,  I  propose  in 
this  and  subsequent  communications  to  give  yoo 
a  statement  of  the  ptesent  condition  or  the  exien- 
«ive  Tarm  now  under  my  care ;  our  general  mode  of 
■operationa,  improvemente  about  to  be  effiected, 
-and  such  results  as  may  be  obtained,  whether 
they  may  prove  aaeceBsml  or  the  reverse,  i  am 
'irai  aware  of  my  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  such 
a  subject ;  one  thing,  however,  I  wiil  promise,  that 
noihinir  but  fiieia  shall  be  stated;  or,  that  where 
false  inferences  may  be  drawn,  they  will  be  the 

■  result  or  error  of  judgment,  not  inientional.  I  am 
-  also  well  aware  ihat  communicatioos  or  this  na- 
ture from  a  source  so  humble,  will,  with  many, 
Auhiect  the  writer  to  the  e>iarge  of  egotism.  To 
-suen  1  have  no  other  apology  to  offer  than  to  sta'e, 

that  though  I  own  neither  a  slave  nor  one  root  ol 
Sand,  but  611  the  humble  station  or  manager  of  a 
1'arm,  I  am  willing  to  communicate  my  practical 
experience,  not  only  with  the  view  or  benefiting 
oiheta,  but  in  the  hope,  that  by  eliciting  remarks 
from  others  or  more  experience  and  sounder  judg- 
ment, I  may  by  that  mean*  be  enabled  to  atiam 
such  additional  knowledge  as  may  not  only  bene- 
fit myself^  but  may  also  enable  me  thereby  to  ren- 
der my  aervices  more  efficient  and  profitable  to  my 
ealeemed  employer.  I  consider  ii  my  imperative 
duly  that  my  employer  shall  not  only  reap  the  rull 
benefit  or  whatever  practical  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience I  may  now  poesers  ofasnculiure,  but  that  I 
should  use  every  effort  in  my  power  to  increase  and 
improve  such  knowledge,  not  only  For  my  own,  but 
hia^benefiu  Whatever  statements  orpradiee  may 
be  contained  in  this,  or  following  communieaiioiM, 
muil  be  considered  aa  earried  into  effect  either  oo- 
der  the  immedidie  Insiructions  oT  nty  employer, 
or  with  bis  express  sanction  and  approbation. 
Though  not  a  constant  resident  on  bis  estate,  he 
never  I6ses  sight  of  the  operations  going  on,  or  the 
SMOsuFBs  most  conducive  to  his  interests  and  the 
improvement  of  his  property.  There  are  also 
•ome  of  yoor  readers  who  I  Imow  not  only  consi- 
der the  attempt  of  a  farm  manager  to  comigit  his 
jriews  and  nraetieai  experience  to  the  pages  of  an 
1  agricultural  journal  as  an  unpardonable  offence, 

■  but  who  also  consider  the  reading  of  such  periodi- 
•eala  aa  being  entirely  bejrond  his  province;  and 
•  wtw  will  also  eenaure  the  pnnirietor  who  keeps 

an^indtvidaal  ao  presamptaoosm  his  employment. 
^1VHH|A  theiB  need  00  enwsB  or  Bpol<^  be  ofier- 

■  ad.  fit  eannotbut  ba  matter  (rf'tagret  to  every  libe- 
I  ndrmiod,  that  ao  noaoy  of  those  whose  livelihood 
'iaobtajoedaaovwaaBnof  lama,  d«  notiwly  in- 
MpaWaof  yuuiMiiig  thdr  viam  to  writiogi  bat 


who  from  ignorance  are  incapable  of  reading  or 
appreciating  the  important  benefits  which  they, 
and,  through  them,  their  employers,  might  derive 
from  the  perusal  of  such  periodicals;  perbap* 
some  will  say,  "Where  IgDoranea  ia  bUM  tia  folly 
to  be  wise." 

The  e«ate  now  under  my  care  is  that  oT  'Sao^ 
Point,  siioaied  in  the  lower  end  of  Charles  Ciiy 
county,  Ta.,  and  now  the  |m>perty  of  Kob«t  B. 
Bolting,  esq.  In  the  present  coranHinication  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  a  short  and  generd  descrip- 
tion of  the  estate  in  its  present  cwidilion,  reserving 
for  a  future  opportunity  statemeiita  whidi  will 
point  out  improvements  now  in  progress  or  abtHit 
to  be  commenced. 

The  location  of  this  beautiful  estate  is  on  the 
immediate  hank  of  the  James  River,  along  whose 
shoreff  it  extends  upwards  of  six  miles,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  location  unsurpassed  by  any  ol'  the  nume- 
rous and  fine  estates  in  this  seeiion  of  npuniry. 
The  area  of  the  whole  is,  from  oU  surveys,  esti- 
mated at  8000  acres;  and  the  area  of  lhat  portion 
now  under  cultivation  is  S873  acres,  at  present 
divided  as  follows  into,  1st,  The  Neck,  or  lower 
farm  of  60O  acres,  cultivated  in  three  fields  of 
com,  wheat,  clover;  2d,  Teddington  faim,  of  700 
acres,  600  acres  of  which  are  also  cultivated  in 
ibree  fields  as  above,  and  100  acres  divided  into 
five  20-Bcre  lots  and  cultivated  in  let.  com,  2d. 
wheat,  3d.  clover,  4th.  wheat,  and  6ih.  clover. 
3d.  Uppu- Quarter  farm  of  630  acres.  This  division 
of  the  estate  is  now  nearly  one  beirin  wheat  after 
clover  and  weed  fallow,  one  fourth  will  be  in  corn 
this  year,  and  one  fourth  4n  oats  and  peas  as  a 
preparatory  fallow  for  wheat.  4th.  The  Rowo 
farm  of  £86  acres.  This  tana  has  alao  formerly 
been  cultivated  in  three  fields;  but  eoDtem|>latin^ 
an  entire  change  or  the  now  exisiing  dlnsimis  of 
the  estate,  there  wilt,  as  a  preparatory  meaaura 
be  no  corn  cultivated  ibis  season  on  that  ponion 
of  it,  two  thirds  of  which  are  now  in  wheat  after 
clover  and  weedfallowaiid  alierrorn;ihe  remaining 
third  is  in  clover  and  iis  natural  growth  of'^rass 
and  weeds ;  the  whole  of  this  last  division  will  be 
in  corn  in  1642. 

The  surface  of  the  arable  land  in  all  of  these  di- 
visions is  Invel,  yet  sufficiently  undulating  to  at- 
Ibrd  facilitieslor  toe  necessarydrainsge.  The  "high- 
est ponion  of  the  land  is  prebaWy  not  more  than 
90  or  26  feel  above  high  water  mark,  the  texture 
of  the  soil  throughout  is  excellent  and  very  neaiy 
unilimn,  very  little  of  it  can  be  properly  consider- 
ed as  a  sandy  loam,  and  still  less  could  be  classed 
as  a  clayey  loam  ;  a  supposed  medium  between 
these  would  probably  best  designate  the  very 
nearly  uniform  texture  of  the  general  soil.  Gravel 
is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  pieces  of  rock  of 
any  description  are  also  rarely  to  be  stun.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  is,  I  'believe,  whet 
yoo  claas  as  a  neutral  soil ;  the  only  exceptianp  to 
this  character  are  oo  the  portions  nloat  remote 
(com  the  river,  or  where  ihe  original  soil  h^a 
Men  washed  off  by  galls.  Oeeauonal  small  spdcaa 
are  to  be  found,  where  the  natural  growth  of  broom 
straw  and  aoml  would  indicate  an  acid  soil.  Theae 
spaces  homver  are  iinall,  and  eoostiiate  only  the 
exceptku.  The  color  of  the  soil  praaents  aeveral 
variationa,  the  pravailiog  is  howmer  a  eboeolBie. 
The  whole  of  the  aoU  is  auaoaptMa  of  the  higheat 
improvement,  and  in  iti  origin^  and  nxffu  atate 
waa  doubtless  vary  produetiver  ai^  wharever 
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tima  hu  beeo  applied,  ihe  benefils  reautiiog  Irom 
ita  BpplicatioD  have  been  very  decided.  The  ap- 
pltcauon  ol  calcareous  oiaourea  has  hitherto  beeo 
wy  limited.  The  exertioM  now  roakiog  lo  supply 
ihu  deficiMicy,  will  be  noticed  in  a  aubiequeui 
coaMDODicauoo.  The  average  crops  Ibr  the  last 
10  vMta  have  been  6000  bushels  oi'  wheal,  and 
10,000  bushels  ol'com.  Six  acres  are  also  cultivat- 
ed in  cotton,  not  as  n  sateable  article  of  produce, 
but  to  supply  the  necessary  material  lor  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  negroes,  and  to  luroisb  employment 
lo  a  number  ol  Old  iofirm  women  who  are  uoatile 
for  field  labor,  la  addition  to  the  present  arable 
portico  or  the  esiate,  there  are  uiiwards  ol  300 
acres  cleared,  and  which  has  ibraiedy  also  been 
under  cultivation,  and  is  now  enclosed  and  used 
as  a  |Mrit,  or  summer  range  lor  caiile  and  sheep, 
a  poction  of  it  is  also  included  in  the  hog  pasture. 
Tiie  general  intnre  and  character  ol'  this  soil  ia 
lot^ly  diflerent  from  that  of  the  now  anUe  hind. 
Neutral  toil  is  bere  a  scanty  exception,  the  acid 
being  the  prevailing  soil.  A  considerable  ponioo 
ol'  the  woodlands  bordering  on  ihe  river  have 
rormerly  been  under  culture,  and  are  now  chiefly 
filled  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pines,  or  where  irw 
from  Ibrest  growth,  broom  straw  ia  abundant; 
■bat  large  ponioo  ol' the  estate  yet  under  its  na- 
tural forest,  is  heavily  covered  with  much  and 
valuable  timber,  the  aurliice  is  generally  level, 
though  broken  into  occasionally  deeper  ravines 
than  on  the  cleared  lands.  On  the  borders  ol'  the 
Tomahund  creek,  which  Ibrmaone  of  ilteboond- 
aries  of  the  estate,  and  yet  in  its  primitive  Ibrest 
pvwtta,  the  oceasiopal  growth  ol'  locuat  would 
todicaie  the  preaeoce  of  neutral  soil.  The  larger 
pfoponioa  of  the  woodland  soil  I  believe  to  be  ol 
an  acid  ehafHCler,  Thwe  is  very  liule  swamp  or 
'  tide  marsh  on  the  estate.  On  the  river  boundary 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  30  acres  in  all, 
and  thai  divided  into  several  and  small  ponions, 
and  might  probably  be  easily  reclaimed  into  per- 
manent meadows.  The  chiel'  body  of  marsh  is  on 
the  Tomahund  creek;  and  the  whole  there  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  100  or  150  acres. 

The  number  of  sieves  employed  in  aftriculiural 
tabor  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  as  90, 
#early  equally  divided  as  regards  the  sexes.  To 
this  ouipfaeT  is  to  be  added  7  carpenters,  2  black- 
mhUm  2  sawyers,  1  weaver,  1  sick  narse,  and  9 
old  and  infirm  m«u  and  women  employed  chiefly 
in  spinoiag^  winding,  kohting,  making  baskets 
bmae  eollara,  Ite.  The  gardeners,  fishers  and  house 
•ervanla  are  not  here  inchided.  The  laboring 
Ibrce  may  jusily  be  considered  effective,  quiet  and 
well  eonduoied.  The  police  regulations  amongst 
ibem  are  strici,yet  salutanr  and  encouraging.  Tmy 
pn^bly  exbitni,  altogether,  more  happiness  snd 
MMienimeDt  than  i«  wen  to  be  met  with  amongst 
■o  many  staves,  lo  addition  to  existing  reguTa- 
tiooa  prabibiffng  their  interraurse  with  other  ne- 
grses,  the  isolated  situation  ol'  the  estate  is  highly 
nrorable  to  maintaining  this  necessary  mtrictioo, 
and  ^ealJy  prometea  the  orderly  and  circumspect 
ooodtKA  so  paiilyiog  amongst  them ;  their  ge- 
netal  hoars  of  labor  are  from  sunrise  to  iuneet, 
with  DBCessaiy  interrds  for  meats.  They  are 
eomlbrtaUy  lodged  and  doihed,  and  are  well  ftd. 
An  ample  allowance  of  tneal,  and  one  half  pound 
of  bacon  (or  its  equivalent  in  beel  or  fish  occasion- 
ally) ii  diOly  cooked  for  each  hand  together  with 
«  plnuiliit  Hippty  of  leasniaUa  vagatablw ;  a 


hospiial  is  kept  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  sick, 
where  there  is  a  careful  nurse  to  attend  to  them 
and  every  necessary  attention  paid  to  ibeir  comfbru 

The  number  ol  horses  and  mules  emphiyed  in 
lamiiog  purposes  are  88.  These  are  good  and 
efiicieai  animals.  To  these  are  to  be  added  6  young 
auimala  ol'  this  description— 76  oxen  ara  a  so  kept 
Ibr  larm  purposes,  many  oJ  these  are  aged,  and 
with  a  tew  exceptions  their  general  dttscripiion 
Is  inlerior.  The  other  stock  on  the  larm  coosiata  of 
30  cows,  1  bull,  37  young  cattle,  and  109  sheep, 
exclusive  ol'  lumtis  ol'  thia  year.  'I'he  latter  stock 
tire  only  kept  lor  the  purposes  of  aupplyiiig  wool 
for  negro  clothing  and  mutton  lor  lamily  use.  A 
lew  lumbs  are  however  annually  sold.  The 
general  character  ol'  both  cattle  and  sheep  is 
decidedly  inlerior.  Until  recently  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  proper  ages  when  they  were 
permitted  to  breed,  or  lo  guard  against  ihfir 
breeding  in  and  in,  the  ineviiuble  consequences  ot' 
which  nave  been  the  deierioration  of  siock  origi- 
nally perhaps  not  remarkable  Ibr  good  qualities. 
Mr.  Boiling  is  now  judiciously  adopting  rOeasure* 
lor  the  speedy  inipruvemeot  oi  every  species  of 
Block,  which  ii  ia  hoped  will  sttortly  raise  then 
to  greater  perlection  and  value. 

On  an  estate  so  extensive,  the  taiaing  of  at* 
adequate  supply  of  pork  for  ihe  heavy  do- 
mestic consumption  is  an  imporiaoi  item,  and 
probably  in  ito  other  department  or  ibe  farm 
manasemenl  have  the  results  t>een  less  saiisfaotO' 
ry.  The  breed  is  the  common  Virginia  ho^,  and 
itie  present  stock  may  be  stated  at  200  hogs. 
Tbeir  description  ia  inferior,  the  same  causes  ope* 
rating  lo  diminish  the  value  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
aa  atated  above,  have  bean  operating  on  the  stock 
or  hogs  to  an  extent  even  more  injurious.  Add  to 
this  the  heavy  losses  yearly  incurred  by  hogs 
gettinit  estray  and  becoming  wild.  Not  lest 
than  SO  hogs  have  been  thus  lost  last  season. 
And  what  greatly  aggravates  the  nature  ol  such 
losses,  i«  the  fact,  that  they  are  ofleo  turned  loose 
Iroro  their  enclosed  range,  inio  an  extensive  body 
of  unenclosed  woodlanda,  by  the  wanton  negli- 
gence ol  individuala  hunting  within  ihe  enclosures 
pulling  and  leaving  the  fences  down.  Measures 
are  aleo  being  adopted  to  improve  the  character 
ofthis  valuable  stock,  and  which  will  subsequently 
be  more  particularly  adverted  to. 

On  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  estate,  ihe 
boildinga  for  farm  >  purpose*  are  ample,  ifuMinh 
neither  arranged  nor  tocated  so  wall  aa  they 
might  have  been.  The  buildings,  with  the  exeep> 
tion  of  those  on  the  Teddingion  division,  an  old. 
An  entire  remodeling,  adapted  to  Ihe  intended 
improvementa  on  the  estate,  is  now  being  com- 
menced, end  in  another  communication  will  be 
more  particularly  described.  The  family  maneioa 
house  is  beautilully  located  on  a  gentle  eminence 
about  seventy-five  yards  from  (he  river,  having  a 
sloping  lawn  down  to  high-water  mark,  now  in 
process  of  being  enlai^ed.  The  garden  and 
grounds  around  the  bouse  an  tastefolly  laid  out, 
and  filled  with  many  ornamental  shnAs,  and  ia 
now  being  ftirther  beautified  by  the  plantiiig  out  of 
numbers  of  the  most  ornamental  of  nntive  fbreat 
tree^  which  is,  In  my  (^pinion,  in  decidedly  btfler 
taste  than  by  crowding  together  numbera  of  ex- 
pensive and  unacclimeled  exotics.  An  extensiva 
and  thriAy  young  apple  onhard  is  aJao  wall  looau 
ed lathe  pear raiiiiiy of  ttie house. 
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I  fear  I  have  already  ^croacheJ  too  Tar  on  your 
patieace.  If  the  object  of  this  comiDunicatioii 
meets  your  approbation,  I  will  at  an  early  date 
give  you  a  detail  of  the  various  ImprovemeniB 
now  in  progress  and  contemplated,  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  tbe  rural  economy  on  this 
eslBte,  as  from  the  above  you  will  easily  perceive 
there  is  ample  room  lor  improvement.  Future  com- 
muntcaiioDs  will  also  point  out  more  accurately 
eiieiiag  defects  now  shortly  sisted,  when  we 
come  to  coatrait  them  with  the  improvements  ef- 
fected. Our  general  mode  of  management  and 
reaultB  will  also  subsequently  follovr  es  leisure  and 
opportunity  o£fer.  RMpeetlully  your  humble  ser- 
vant, A.  NicoL. 


IVqUTBT  AS  TO  THK  PROSPKCTB  OF  BILK 
CULTURB. 

CharlotU,  Fa,,  Feb.  20, 1841. 
The  Register  has  coutained  latierly  but  little  on 
flitk  culture,  which  1  fear  is  a  strong  indication 
that  you  are  by  no  means  sanguine  ol  th*^  success 
of  the  experiment.  1  should  M  much  pleased  to 
learn  your  MntimeDts  at  thia  time,  with  all  the 
lighie  whidi  the  experience  and  speculations  ol' 
culturitts  have  thrown  on  that  subject.  Our  ac- 
quaintance, JUr.  Edmund  Morris,  wiih  a  liberality 
aod  beoevoleoce  equalled  only  by  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  hia  paper  on  silk  culture  and  multi- 
caulis  ^a  cosily  gratuity  lo  some  poor  souls)  is 
circulating  a  new  paper  without  charge.  He 
aeems  to  think  the  business  cannot  be  carried  on 
with  success  without  tbe  aid  of  his  invention  Tor 
ventilating.  Do  you  thiok  it  can  be  with  all  the 
facilities  of  hia  discoverips  and  the  'Burlington 
Silk  Record'  in  the  bargain? 

Our  correspondent  has  correctly  inferred  that 
we  are  much  less  sanguine  than  formerly  of  (he 
Boccein  of  silk  culture  in  Virginia ;  and  we  have 
already  staled  at  length  in  an  article  in  the  last 
Tolume,  (page  fflO,)  our  laieat  views  on  this  stib. 
jtet  We  preaented  the  grounds  on  which  had 
regted  our  previous  almom  perfect  confidence,  end 
also  the  causes  of  subsequeot  disappoinrmenis, 
and  great  abatement  of  hopes  and  expeciaiioos. 
Bui  we  did  not  then  despair,  and  have  not  yet  de- 
fpaired  j  and  hope  that  the  further  inveeiigations, 
and  patient  and  full  trials  of  the  many  inielligent 
cglturists  who  will  still  persevere,  wilt  serve  io 
show  how  the  diseases  and  disasiera  of  last  year 
may  be  avoided,  and  gAieral  success  and  profit 
be  achieved.  We  have  much,  though  not  entire 
(^Dfideoce,  in  the  new  theory  of  Dr.  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  as  to  retarding  the  hatching  of  silk-worms' 
eggs ;  and,  if  be  it  r^ht  in  his  views,  they  cer- 
tainly serve  to  account  tor  most  of  the  failures 
from  disease  last  year.  We  have  not  designed, 
and  would  be  very  unwilling,  to  say  any  thing  to 
discourage  our  readers  from  further  and  sufficient 
trial  of  silk  culture— though  (now  even  aiore 


than  fbrmeriy,  tut  as  at  all  times,)  we  would  re 
commend  tbe  utmost  care  and  caution  to  be  use 
in  their  mode  of  procedure  and  operations. 

In  regard  to  the  more  particular  inquiries,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Morris*  newly  invented  nlk-worm 
frame,  except  from  his  own  puUicaiions.  We 
hope  it  may  be  all  that  he  recommends  hibr;  bat 
we  confess  our  general  distrust,  in  the  absence  of 
the  most  abundant  proof,  of  the  facts,  informa- 
lion,  ini'truction  and  advice,  which  have  proceed- 
ed in  such  quantity  from  the  same  aboDdsat 
source.— £d.  F.  R. 


Oir  DBBTBOTIRQ  SLUGS  BT  UHB. 

Fmm  UwLasdon  Psnrtr^  Mk*^' 
if^,— As  the  season  is  agfun  approachingt 
when  innumerable  fields  of  wmit  ought  to  b^  otu 
moat  productive  wheat  land,  (that  is,  our  strong 
clays  aHer  beans,)  aflord  to  the  agricuIluriBts  but 
a-roiserable  prospect,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
slug ;  allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your  moat 
excellent  journal,  to  inform  them  of  a  cheap  and 
efiectiial  cure, — one  which  I  have  adopted  lor 
several  years  and  always  with  the  greatest 
raccess.  My  plan  is  as  follows : — as  soon  as  the 
wheat  should  show  itself  from  one  end  of  the 
drill  to  the  other,  but  which,  owing  to  their  vora- 
cious appetite,  appears  but  on  the  milder  and  finer 
pans  of  the  field,  I  procure  as  many  four  bushel 
sacks  of  unslaked  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln,  as  I 
have  foiling  acres  of  wheat,  and  place  the  same 
io  one  or  more  heaps  in  the  field,  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  the  dryness  of  the  ground  will  permit; 
then  choosinff  the  first  mild  andiniety  day,  (or  in- 
deed the  first  day  I  can  find  (hem  well  out,)  Mad 
two  men  aa  sowers  into  the  field, «ach  takinga 
breadth  of  four  yards  or  one  laivd  wiib  ua,  the 
first  man  always  keeping -is  advance -from  15  tp 
20  yards.  The  inaiani  he  has -scatteted-  tlje  lime, 
to  extricate  themselves  they  cast  away  their  only 
shield  of  defence,  which  is  their  slime ;  the  second 
m>in  then  overtakes  them  in^beif  oeked.vllte, 
and  the  smallest  particle  falling  -uppo  then  is 
:  instant  deaih.  I  consider  two  great,  eqviags  are 
eflecled  by  this  mode  o(  killing  them,  time  And 
expense.  Having  noiieed.  several  people  twice 
'  ploughing  their  land,  harrowing,  rotting,  9lc^  for 
I  no  other  purpose  than  that  oTdesiroyinii  them, 
I  and  whilst  doing  the  same,  perhaps  a  Keavy  rain 
{sets  in,  and  the  seeding  put  off  tHt  epring} 
[whereas,  by  my  plan,  ihey  may  proceed  with 
I  getting  io  tbe  wheat  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  off 
'  the  land,  and  the  total  expense  of  destroying  the 
alug,  including  carriage,  sowing,  &c,  does  not 
exceed  from  3«.  to  3s.  6d.  per  acre. 

Should  this  meet  with  the  attention  of  any 
brother  clay-land  farmer,  1  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  its  success,  and  ahati  f%el  happy  in  be^ 
iag  instrumental  io  procuring  bim  a  full  crop  of 
wheat.  I  remain,  sir,  youre  very  respectfully, 

AOV.  38rd.      A  LiHOOLBSHlBK  FARHlBa. 
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CALOABBOVS  BARTH  DI8C0TBB£D  IN  A  NEW 
rOBM  AND  A  HEW  LOCAUTT. 

IVitlMEdlior  of  tb«  Fanneni' Ref^r. 

CftaHtM  Hopt,  jSbbtmUt  Dintrxet,  ? 
&  a,  March  Uth,  1841.  \ 
As  yoo  are  constaotiy  cotnplaioio^  tbat  plantera 
lefiise  iti  comoiuoicaie  any  liuln  inlormaiion  they 
may  possess,  or  tu  requeit  soluiioos  of  doubiB 
und  difficulties,! Iiai  may  present  iheniselves,!  have 
at  last  been  leiu|>ledlo  ucquainl  you  with  a  dis- 
covery that  1  have  made  ol'  limo  in  eome  one  or 
other  ol'iis  numerous  comttinaiions,at)d  al  the  same 
tiaie  to  request  the  aid  of  your  knowledge,  and 
expeiience,  to  ascertain  whether  the  discovery  is 
likely  10  lead  to  results  beneficial  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  section  ol'  country  in  which  I  reside. 

My  plantation  and  residence  is  in  Abbeville 
district,  South  Carolina,  about  hall'  way  between 
the  centre  uf  the  district  and  Savannah  river, 
distant  about  six  miles  Irora  the  lalter.  1  have 
beea  particular  in  designating  ray  location,  as  it 
has  been  universally  believed  '.hat  no  lime  existed 
iQ  this  part  of  ihe  stale.  The  region  ol'  country 
to  which  I  refer,  lies  between  the  shell  marl  for- 
mation, which  runs  through  the  low  country,  (be- 
k>w  Columbia,  crossing  the  Savannah  river  into 
Burke  county,  Georgia,)  and  the  lime-stone  of 
Habershaio  in  Georgia,  and  Sparranburgh  in  this 
■late,  distant  respectively  about  80  miles.  My 
uteniion  has  been  for  some  years  (thanks  to  your 
work)  turoed  to  the  subject  of  lime  and  marl,  and 
■ceideoially,  a  short  time  pasi,  I  Ibund  Ihe  sub- 
MBDce  which  I  will  proceed  to  describe  to  you. 

I  commenced,  some  months  past,  drainnig  a 
portion  of  low  grounds  on  Little  Kiver,  a  tributa- 
ry of  the  Savannah,  for  the  purpose  ol  cutting  olf 
Ihe  hill  waters  which  in  rainy  seaeone  made  it  too 
wet  for  cultivation,  and  also  for  turning  a  stream 
which  ran  through  its  centre,  so  as  to  alter  its 
course  to  the  base  of  the  high  lands ;  the  ditches 
are  several  hundred  yards  apart,  and  their  united 
length  would  be  rather  more  than  half  a  mile. 
The  land  is  all  subject  to  be  covered  several  inches 
by  the  very  highest  freshets.  The  body  of  land 
to  which  I  particularly  refer,  cootHins,  on  botlisldes 
of  Jhe  river,  about  300  acres.  The  great  propor- 
tMD  of  the  land  ia  a  rich,  strong  alluvial  soil,  ol  a 
dark  cbocolaie  color,  to  the  depth  oflO  to  12  inches; 
beeeaih  this  first  coat  lies  a  light  blue,  and  very 
leaaeioUB clay,  with  apparently  nosilicious  matter, 
aod  invariaUy  at  the  depth  ol  30  inches  from  the 
nirlace,  we  came  to  the  marl,  if  it  l«  marl,  to 
which  I  alluded.  This  body  ol'  earth  is  not  so 
teoBcious  as  the  superincumbent  stratum  of  blue 
clay,  and  when  thrown  out  by  the  spade  crumbles 
a  little,  but  still  adheres  in  masses.  This  stratum 
is  13  inches  thick  along  the  whole  line  of  both 
ditches,  and  contains  a  substance  of  a  dirty  white 
orfor,  resembling  in  shape  and  size  Jemseleai  ar- 
tichokes, the  largest  mass  never  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  benV  egg,  and  Ihe  smallest  not  tai^r 
than  mustard  seed.  These  coDcretioos  are  so 
hard  as  to  require  considerable  pounding  to  re- 
dace  iheiq  to  powder;  but  when  well  pounded,  be- 
faome  88  fine  as  flour.  I  observed  that  when 
struck  wiih  the  pestle,  they  separated  in  layers,  or 
ibin  peelings,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
and  that  ihe  inside  was  of  a  bluish  color. 

1  analyzed  a  number  of  the  concretions,  (ac- 
cordlns  to  your  directions  in  Vol.  lit,)  end  louod 
Vol..  IX.-14-B 
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them  to  contain  80  per  ceni.  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime.  I  then  took  a  spade  full  of  the  earth,  with- 
out selection,  as  it  was  dug  up,  containing  of 
course  many  of  Ihe  larger  and  smaller  eoncreiions, 
and  careiiilly  picked  out  all  the  concretions  larger 
than  a  pea.  I  then  dried  end  reduced  to  powder 
about  one  pound  of  ifais  earth,  from  which  I  look 
100  grains,  which  yielded  42  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  I  afterwards  got  the  aid  of  a  gen- 
tleman who,  from  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  is 
fully  capable  ofaccuraie  examinaiton,  and  the  re- 
sult he  obtained  corresponded  to  mine  within  a 
Traction.  The  growth  of  timber  oo  ilils  land  it 
birch,  poplar,  ash,  maple,  and  pome^rum.  It  may 
be  necessary  lo  state  that  the  high  lands,  adjoining 
the  low  grounds,  were  originally  productive  cho- 
colate or  mulatto  lands,  aod  haid  to  wear  out,  or 
they  certainly  would  have  been  completely  ex- 
hausted ere  this. 

1  can  make  do  use  of  this  substance  Ibr  the  iU' 
pravement  of  my  land  ;  Ibr  io  order  to  manure  an 
acre  of  upland,  I  should  be  forced  to  destroy  the 
filih  or  sixth  of  an  acre  of  land,  worih  60  dollars. 
It  is  therefore  ^seless  to  me,  unless  I  can  discover 
a  thicker  deposiie;  janA  it  is  respecting  the  proba- 
bilities on  this  point  that  I  request  the  aid  of  yotir 
knowledge. 

It  may  be  proper  (o  add,  that  on  sinking  a  pit 
below  the  stratum  of  marl,  say  to  the  depth  of  6 
feet,  we  came  to  sand  completely  saturated  with 
water,  and  Ihe  spade  sunk  nlniost  by  its  own 
weight,  two  feet  or  more.  The  concretions  of 
marl  have  no  appearance  of  shells  or  of  the  im- 
pressions of  shells.  Excuse  the  length  of  this 
communication,  which  is  at  your  service  to  burn 
or  print.  CHARiii»  T.  Haskeli.. 

The  faclB  stated  above  are  to  us  mostly  ol  novel 
character,  and  highly  inierceting.  The  stratodif 
as  described  above,  is  certainly  very  rich,  and,.we 
infer,  might  be  used  for  manure  just  as  when  dug 
up,  without  Ihe  labor  of  separating  and  pounding 
the  lumps.  However,  so  lar  as  the  larger  lump* 
might  be  easily  separated,  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous and  economical  to  do  so,  (br  the  purpose  of 
burning  them  lo  quick-lime,  either  for  cement,  or 
to  reduce  them  (if  very  hard)  more  quickly  for 
manure,  than  mere  exposure  would.  The  concre- 
tions, from  the  description,  seem  to  be  like  those 
found  in  Prince  Kdward  county,  Virginia,  and  io 
Loudoun,  tho  first  body  of  which  was  described 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Farmer's  Register,  ao^ 
the  latter  in  the  eighth  volume ;  but  the  whole 
deposite  of  the  South  Carolina  body  is  mudt  richer 
than  those  in  Virginia. 

'  We  differ  much  from  Mr.  Haskell]  bs  to  tha 
supposed  difficulties  and  objeclious  to  the  use  of 
his  marl.  Instead  of  admitting  that  the  mari  fur- 
nished by  a  certain  space  would  manure  only  fiva 
or  six  times  as  much  surface,  we  suppose  that  one 
acre  would  furnish  enough  lo  marl  50  acres.  For 
a  dressing  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Ihick  would  be 
very  heavy,  (perhaps  much  too  heavy,)  and  at 
that  f«ie,  the  13  inebes  thickness  of  the  stratnm 
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would  serve  to  cover  52  times  6b  much  land  as 
the  space  dug  from.  Ageio,  we  see  no  reasoa 
why  the  space  thus  dug  up,  and  (he  two  upper 
strata  mixed  together,  io  the  di^ying,  ehoulil  t>e 
miiwd,  or  even  much  injured,  by  the  operation, 
unless  by  lowering  the  sur&ce  too  much,  and 
thereby  iocrea^iDg  the  danger  or  inundaiion  by 
freshets.  The  mere  mixiureof  soil  and  subsoil, 
especially  when  the  marl  itself  would  be  more  or 
less  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  we  are 
sure  would  still  leave  a  good  and  improving  soil. 
Besides,  by  a  proper  eourae  of  procedure  in  dig^ 
giog,  and  without  much  additional  labor,  the  ori- 
ginal rich  surface  soil  might  easily  be  kept  princi- 
pally on  the  top,' after  removal.  And,  provided 
the  land  could  be  kept  as  dry  as  before,  we  ihink 
it  probable  that  the  ground  thus  dug  up  and  shift- 
ed, would  be  even  a  more  preductive  soil  than  be- 
fore.—ISn.  Fak.  Kbg.[ 


CAHKEE  WORMS— CHICKEKS. 

Prom  tlie  Fannen' GuettS' 
Mr.  Slorer : — I  wish  through  the  medium  of 
your  gazette,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  cirizeos 
to  a  fad  which  occurred  within  my  own  personal 
knowledge ;  and  if  like  causes  produce  like  effects, 
(and  I  see  DO  reason  in  tMs  case  why  they  will 
not,)  a  fact  of  importance  to  all  who  are  8u0er- 
ers  from  the  ravages  of  ibe  canker  worm.  The 
fact  is  (hie  : 

In  the  spring  of  1840, 1  purchased  three  hens, 
which  raised  a  brood  of^ chickens  each.  When' 
my  fruit  trees  in  my  garden  became  liierally  co- 
vered with  the  canker  worm,  1  thrashed  ihem 
with  a  pole  to  the  ground,  where  they  were  picked 
up  by  the  chickens  as  greedily  as  they  would  pick 
up  eoru  or  grain.  Several  timn  a  day  1  fed  them 
in  this  manner,  until  I  had  entirely  cleared  my 
iraea  of  the  worms.  Now,  as  to  the  result :  io 
the  month  of  November  last,  io  some  very  warm 
days,  when  the  moths  were  crowding  up  tne  elms 
in  front  of  my  residence  by  hundreds,  I  made 
repeated  examinatioiu  of  my  fruit  trees  in  the 
garden,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  moths 
from  ascending ;  but  to  my  surprise,  I  found  (nor 
could  1  discover)  but  a  aingle  moth  on  a  tree  in 
my  garden,  where  there  bad  been  fi>r  several 
successive  years  before,  as  many  millions  of 
worms  as  there  were  locusts  in  Egypt. 

This  method,  I  believe,  will  be  found  altogether 
the  most  simple  and  economical,  of  ridding  effec- 
tually our  ^rdens  of  this  troobleeome  insect,  for 
it  will  be  lound  that  the  chickens,  while  young, 
an  of  immense  advantage  in  other  respects  than 
merely  to  clear  off  the  canker  worms.  The  mil- 
lions of  insects  of  every  description,  which  are 
revelling  in  luxury  on  our  cucumbers,  our  cabbages, 
and  io  lact  every  vegetable  in  the  garden,  at  a  hea- 
vy tax  upon  our  labor  and  patience,  are  entirefy  era- 
dicated by  these  industrious  birds.  As  soon  as  it  is 
light  In  the  morning,  and  before  the  cut  worm  has 
finished  his  depredations  upon  our  beans  and 
cucumbara  and  retreated  in  safety  to  his  bed  in 
the  ground,  they  have  Ibond  and  stopped  hia 


mischief.  Then  again,  in  the  winter  you  have 
the  pleasure  of  picking  their  bones  in  a  fricaasee, 
or  a  pie,  or  any  other  method  you  prefer. 

But  their  value  as  a  complete  annihilator  of  the 
canker  worm,  is  beyond  praise.  Let  a  lermer 
hut  set  four  or  five  coops  in  his  orchard  of  a  hun- 
dred (reee,  and  by  a  little  aiieniion  for  a  few  days 
in  cleaning;  the  trees,  his  work  is  done  for  years, 
the  race  ia  destroyed.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  better 
than  all  the  lead  pipe  in  (he  country,  and  no 
expense.  Yours,  &c.,       G.  F.  H.  R. 

JVeiD  Haven,  i/orcA  10, 1641. 


OS  THE  DUaABII.lTT  OF  HITSATE  OF  SODA. 

From  dM  Hark  Lum  Exfnm. 

Sir,— I  oheervp,  in  your  last  paper,  an  inquiiy 
repeated  by  Mr.  Symonds,  as  to  the  duiatulity  of 
cubic-peire,  as  a  fertilizer,  which  has  been 
recently  made  on  several  occasions.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  its  efl'ects  extend  beyond  the  firat 
year  ol  its  application ;  this  is  certainly  the  case 
with  sail  pel  re— thus  Mr.  Kimberley,  of  Trots- 
worth,  when  be  used  it  upon  his  clover  land, 
found  that  its  eflecis  were  equalty  great  upon  the 
following  rrop  of  wheal.-~Joum.  Hoy.  ^g.Soc. 
vol.  i.  p.  276.  Mr.  Wilfher  experienced  a  similar 
result.— My  Es$oy  on  Saltpetre,  p.  30.  Mr.  Lee, 
who  siiccessriilly  used  it  for  barley,  Ibund  it  im- 
proved in  an  equal  ratio  the  following  crop  of  clo- 
ver.—iJfin.  Quor.  Jour,  of  ^g.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
Mr.  Oakley,  of  Preston,  in  Hertfordshire,  says, 
'Mt  survives  to  the  succeeding  crop." — £$$ay  on 
Saltpetre,  p.  38.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  conclu- 
sion, that  saline  manures  are  speedily  washed  out 
of  Ihe  soil  by  the  rain,  for  I  ascertained  bome 
years  since,  by  very  careful  experiments  with 
common  salt,  (hat  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
monihp,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  originally 
applied  remained  in  (he  soil.— ^'sstw  on  Cbmmon 
Salt,  p.  156. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  use  of  cubic-petre  is 
extending  so  successIiiUy.  In  some  recent  trials 
on  Ihe  estate  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Norrotk, 
detailed  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Oakley,  the  follow- 
ing results  were  olttained  (Tor  an  account  of  which 
i  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Purser, of  New  Bridge- 
street,  an  exiensive  dealer  in  these  powerlhl 
salts) : — 

One  hundred  and  fifty  pounda*  wdght  of  nitrate 

of  soda  per  acre,  were  sown  on  a  portion  of  a 

field  of  clover  in  April,  1840 ;  the  remaining  part 

of  the  field  was  not  manured.   The  clover  waa 

cut  on  the  6th  of  July  ;  on  the  llih,  when  in  a 

good  stale  to  cart,  the  clover  was  washed. 

Tos.ein.qr.n).  £  m.  i. 

Frodnee  per  acre, 
where  tbc  niUMS 

or  wda  wu  eowii  3    1    1  SO  viliu  41.  per  loa  U  5  a 
Produce  per  acre, 
wberathe  nltnts 
of  eods  WIS  pot 

•own  .  -    -  -  a  4  1   «  falne  41.  per  ira  8  17  lO 

DUftrence  In  qaan- 

tkty  per  ocre  -  -  0  Ifl  3  M  la  value  -  -  3  7  11 
Conwniuaieof  Mda  per  Hn,aadsowtiig  -  1  9  0 

Prollt,pwaen,fiainllui  nieof  tte  «oUe-peue  . '   -  1 18  li 


The  benefit  derived  from  thus  increasing  the 
produce  of  clover  will  bardly  ever  .terminate  with, 
tbe  first  crap.  It  ia  a  well-koowD  fiwt  anoDgat 
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the  EflKX  rarmeri,  ihat  by  whatever  meane  they 
fncrease  the  produce  of  clover,  tbe  yield  of  the 
lbllowing.crop  of  wheat  will  be  in  a  limilar  ratio 
Improved.   1  am,  nr,  yoors,  faithrully, 

CUTHBKBT  W.  JOHSSOR. 

14,  On^'s  /hn  Span,  Dee.  3, 1840. 


OS  THB  IBBIQATlOir  OF  KICK  I. A  HUB  BY 
PDHFB. 

From  ibe  SoHtheni  Agrkaltarist 
I  have  beeD  deairooa  to  obtain  some  machine  to 
irrigate  rice  lands:  in  funberance  of  this  object  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  J.  Beare,  Fall  Mall  East,  London, 
the  inventor  ol'  a  pump,  said  to  combine  many 
advantages.  I  propounded  several  questions  con- 
cerning his  pump>  and  I  enclose  you  his  reply. 
Some  rice  plaaten  are  situated  oo  rivers,  that  in 
dry  feasoni  become  loo  salt  at  high  water,  to 
flow  the  land  with,  but  which  are  fresh  fron).*hair 
ebb  to  half  flood  tide.  An  efficient  pumping  ap- 
paraiDs  would  reader  lands  in  nich  situaiioos  as 
sale  to  plant,  as  those  not  having  the  evil  of  salt 
water  to  contend  with.  Inland  swamps  too  might 
be  drained  or  flowed  at  will.  The  only  objection 
I  see  to  the  pump,  (tatting  Mr.  fieare's  replies  to 
be  correct,  which  I  do  not  doubt,)  is  the  price. 
The  quantity  of  water  lifted  per  minute,  would 
flow  an  acre  six  inches  deep  in  tweniy-fbur  and  a 
half  minutra.  If  you  could  obtain  any  funher 
iaformatioD  on  this  aobject,  you  would  perhaps 
benefit  a  number  of  rice  planters  by  publishing  ii, 
«t  any  rate  you  would  one  of  your 

SUBBORIBBBS. 


7  Poll  Maa  Eaat,  London,  > 
6th  Juiy,  im.  X 

Sir — 1  have  the  favor  of  your  tetter  under  date, 
Sawinob,  (Geo.,)  15ih  May  last,  acquainting  me 
that  GapL  T.  Baylis,  of  the  Briti^  K.  I.  Army, 
has  conveyed  to  you  an  opioioo,  that  my  new 
plan,  or  new  printn^h  in  pumps,  must  be  ex- 
tiemdy  useful  in  irrigating  rice  lands. 

You  have  submitted  to  me  also  a  number  of 
questions,  and  1  have  much  pleasure  in  putting 
the  same  again  under  your  notice,  together  with 
my  replies  thereto,  given  seriatim,  and  which  will, 
I  ibiok,  be  found  perfectly  clear  and  saiislactory. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  many  rice  plan- 
tatkHW  in  yoor  quarter  of  the  world  require  to  be 
improved  and  benefited  in  the  way  you  point  out, 
that  moeh  oneuliivated  land  aiao  may  be  brought 
into  use,  with  a  cheap  and  durable  apparatus  Ibr 
irrigWioo  and  draining. 

la  the  low  lands  throughout  England,  the  pa- 
tent pumps  are  getting  iato  genera)  use,  and  nil 
the  old  methods  are  being  ust  laid  aside.  We 
are  beginning  now  to  experience  a  good  conti- 
nental demand,  and  have  latply  had  with  us  a  de- 
potation  from  the  king  of  Holland,  to  consutl  on 
the  draining  of  ihe  Haerlem  lake. 

I  am  quite  sure,  if  1  can  have  the  honor  of  a  li- 
beral correspondence  with  you,  do  doubt  can  ex- 
ist but  a  GOBuderable  number  of  our  machines, 
both  aa  puoaps  and  as  hydraolicans,  will  be  readi- 
ly and  •dvaaiageoosfy  disposed  of. 

And  if,  on  tSe  receipt  of  these  my  respects,  you 


will  indicate  fi^m  the  descriptions  gitren,  what 
machines  shall  be  forwarded  to  you,  at  the  same 
lime  favoring  me  with  your  remittances  to  any 
amount  you  may  think  proper,  Irom  £60  to  £500, 
you  may  depend  that  the  machinery  shail  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  with  the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention, and  that  the  prices  charged  for  the  same 
shall  be  Ihe  very  lowest  possible,  to  insure  the  car- 
rying out  a  liberal  correspondence.  Wailing  the 
favor  of  your  advices,  1  am,  with  respect,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHH  BbABE. 

Ques.  let.  What  quantity  of  water  can  be 
raised  per  minute  from  five  to  nine  feel  high,  by 
a  ten-horse-power  steam  engine  driving  a  pump 
or  pumps? 

Jtns.  lat.  We  are  now  working  a  pair  of  hy- 
draolicans under  my  patents,  with  a  ten-horse- 
power sieam  engine,  and  this  pair  of  pumps  deli- 
ver, at  an  altitude  of  eleven  feet,  twenty  ions  of 
water  per  minute,  two  hundred  and  ten  imperial 
gallons  to  the  ton,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being 
sixty-two  end  a  quarter  pounds,  the  stream  pro- 
duced by  this  pair  of  pomps,  when  in  full  action, 
is  nine  leet  wide  and  founeen  inches  deep. 

Q.  2d.  Will  it  make  a  diflerenee  in  the  working 
of  the  pomps,  if  it  be  placed  in  tide  water,  which 
rises  end  falls  six  feet. 

^.  The  effect  of  tide  water  is  quite  immaterial, 
otherwise  than  when  the  water  is  highest,  the 
pumps  will  work  the  lightest. 

Q.  Sd.  How  many  pumps,  and  what  power 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  seven  hundred  and 
ihirty-five  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  from 
five  to  nine  leet  high  1 

jf.  Keckoning  tlie  cubic  loot  oT  water  at  sixiy- 
two  and  a  quarter  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  tea 
pounds  being  the  imperial  gallon,  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-five  cubic  leet  of  water  per  minute  will 
be  equal  to  twenty-one  ions,  eighty-three  gallons 
per  minute.  And,  as  lifting  from  five  to  nine  feet 
high  only,  is  so  much  less  than  eleven  leet,  as 
stated  in  answer  to  query  No.  1.,  a  ten-horse  eo- 
^ne  to  this  power  lilt,  would  give  by  the  pair  of 
pumps  about  nine  hundred  cubic  feet,  or  twenty- 
six  loos,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  galkms  of 
wa<er  per  miaute. 

Q.  4.  Wilt  your  patent  pumps  be  less  liable  to 
injury  from  alternate  cold  and  heal,  moisture  and 
dryness,  than  the  pumps  in  ordinary  usel 

jf.  The  ^teot  bydraulicans  can  take  no  injury, 
if  the  worlnog  pans  are  kept  well  oiled. 

Q.  5ih.  Can  your  pomp,  if  it  becomes  damaged, 
or  worn  by  use,  be  repaired  by  mechanics,  not 
particularly  drilled  to  such  woAl 

A.  The  patent  pomps  can  Feadity  be  refitted  by 
any  one  capable  of  handling  a  tool,  requiring  no 
aiceiy. 

Q.  6ih.  What  will  be  the  price  of  a  pump  or 
pumps  which  will  raise  seven  hundred  aiul  thirty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  water  from  five  to  nine  feet  high 
per  minute  ? 

A.  The  price  of  a  pair  of  pnr<>ni  hydrauli'^ans, 
as  set  Ibrth  in  answer  to  query  No.  1,  end  to  carry 
out  the  work  therein  stated,  will  be  £265. 

Q.  7th.  Will  either  manual  labor,  horse  power, 
or  a  wind  mill  be  as  oheap  and  efiectual  In  work- 
ing your  pumps,  as  a  steam  engine? 

J.  Cannot  esitmaie  the  cost  of  manoal  labor 
with  you.  Wind  ii  prot^  a  bad  motive-power 
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for  railing  water,  beeatue  of  iti  uncertainty.  And 
steani'power  ia  contingent  on  price  or  fuel  with 
you. 

Pro  forma. — A  double  action  patent  Tountain 
pump  in  cast  iron,  cast  iron  suclion  or  breeches 
piece  for  five-inch  piping,  with  cast  iron  siandard 
and  wrought  iron  ^re  engine  leveraffe,  and  wood 
cross  pieces,  having  brass  expresser  buckets,  with 
bultertly  valves,  leather  connectois  in  metal  rings, 
screw  bolti',  metal  tower  boxes  and  spiodle  valves, 
wrought  iron  rods,  bolls,  nuts,  pins  and.  keys, 
complete,  to  power  No.  10*— £18  lOd. 

A  double  action  patent  fountain  pomp  in  cast 
iron,  as  above,  complete  to  power  No.  Sf — £^ 
lOd. 

A  double  aclion  patent  fountain  pump  in  cant 
iron,  as  above,  complete  to  power  No.  6|— £35. 

The  above  maehinee  are  built  expressly  for 
manual  labor ;  they  are  very  simple  in  iheir  con- 
■truction,  hut  of  course  the  labor,  whether  sharp 
or  slow,  will  supply  a  larger  or  less  delivery. 

Power  No.  10,  double  action,  as  above  staled, 
at  thirty  strokes  per  minute,  delivers  five  thousand 
four  hundred  gallons  per  hour,  and  at  thirty-five 
strokes  per  mioote,  delivers  six  thousand  three 
hundred  gallons  per  hour. 

Power  No.  8,  double  aclion,  at  thirty  strokes 

Eer  minute,  delivers  nine  thousand  gallons  per 
our,  and  at  thirty-five  strokes  per  minute,  deli- 
vers lea  ihr>iisana  five  hundred  gallons  per  hour. 

Power  No.  5,  double  action,  at  ihiriy  strokes 
per  minute,  delivers  twemy-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred  gallons  per  hour,  and  at  thirty-five  strokes 

Eer  minute,  delivers  twenty-five  thousand  two 
tiudred  gallons  per  hour. 


AHALTSn  or  PRAIBIB   SOILS  PROH  MOITT- 
GOMKRY  COUNTY,  (aLA.) 

By  Profenor  Sb^ard. 

From  tlw  Sonthsn  Agrienltnrivt. 

Three  Specimens  oT  prairie  soil  were  brought 
to  me  fyr  examination  by  Dr.  C.  Bellinger,  of 
Alabama.  Tbey  were  taken  fiwn  a  plantation 
■even  or  eight  miles  in  a  south-easteriy  direction 
from  the  town  of  Montgomery. 

No.  1  is  a  fine  black  mould  Irom  timbered  land, 
which  was  situated  rather  low.  It  produces  cot- 
ton to  advantage  when  the  season  proves  dry,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  other  crops,  whether  the  sum- 
mer is  dry  or  wet.  It  varies  in  depth  from  six  feet 
to  one  inch. 

No.  2  is  a  fine  enuff-colored  soil,  and  is  the  best 
land  forootlon  in  the  country.  Small  grain  (oats, 
wheat  and  r^e,)  and  corn  sometimes  do  well  upon 
it  also ;  but  it  is  lesa  suitable  for  these  crops  than 
No.  1.  It'variei  in  depth  from  one  inch  lo  ten  feet. 

No.  S.  This  soil  is  called  "bald  prairie."  In 
color  it  is  grayish  while,  with  a  alight  linge  of  yel- 
low, or  fhwn.  It  coheres  into  imall  tumps,  which 

*  This  engiae  will  deliver,  with  a  coostant  flow, 
about  six  thoussDd  three  hundred  ^loiu  per  hour. 

t  This  ei^ios  will  deliver,  with  a  constant  flow, 
about  ten  thousand  five  hundred  g^ons  per  hour. 

i  This  engiae  will  deliver,  with  a  constant  flow, 
about  twenty-five  thooiand  two  handled  gafions  per 
boar. 


are  variegated  from  the  presence  of  white  caica- 
reous  spots — the  remains  of  shellt).  It  is  consider- 
ed as  poor  land,  though  it  answers  for  small  grain 
and  grasses  tolerably  well.  It  is  not  adapted  to 
the  cotton  crop. 

No.  3  forms  the  underlie  of  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
and  is  iieeir  found  resting  upon  the  rotten  lime* 
stone." 

K^ual  weights  of  the  above  soils  were  tho- 
roughly humected  with  pure  water,  when  their 
weights  had  increased  from  100  to 


177   in  No.  1. 

157   in  No.  2. 

162   in  No.  3. 

After  drying  for^  houra  in  a  room,  at  70**,  their 
weight!  were  aa  follows  :— 

101.7   in  No.  1. 

101.5       ...      -  in  No.  2. 

102.0   in  No.  3. 


No.  1,  in  drying  at  a  temperature  of  about 
820f,  lost  6.8  p.  c.  of  water;  afler  which  it  was 
ignited  until  all  organic  matter  present  was  dissi- 
pated :  the  additional  loes  thus  accruing  was  16 
p(  c.  The  alumina,  carbonate  of  lime  and  sili- 
r,ious  ingredients  were  then  determined  aa  usual. 
The  result  of  which  inquiry,  gave  in  the  hundred 
parte  of  earthy  matters,  as  follow* :— • 

Alumina,  with  peroxide  of  iron,  -  12 
Carbonate  of  lime,  -  -  •  10 
lom^uble  silica  (or  fine  sand,)  -      -  78 

WOO 

No.  2.— 

Water  of  absorp'ioi^  -  -  6  p.  c. 
Organic  matter,  -      -      -      -   8  p.  c 

The  proportions  among  the  mineraJ  eootitta- 
ents  were  as  follows : — 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,     •  8. 
Carbonate  of  lime,    -      -      -  7.7 
Insohible  (fine  sand,)    -  85.5 

ioTa 

No.  8.— 

Water  of  absorption,      -      -      7  p.  e. 

Oi^anic  matter,  -      -      -      -  5  p.  c. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -      -      -    S6  p.  e. 
I  did  not  delermine  tbe  'proportiona  of  alumioa 
and  silica,  premimtng  that  their  ingredients  have 
to  each  other  a  ratio  similar  to  that  found  io  Noe. 
1  and  2. 

The  iron  in  this  soil  is  partly  in  the  condition  of 
a  carbonate  ef  the  protoxide,  in  place  of  being  a 
bydrated  peroxide,  ns  in  Nob.  1  and  2. 

Odrlesfon,  (S.  C.,)  March  19th,  1841. 


iriTBATB  OF  BODA. 

Prom  the  London  Paraian*  M«f««'n«- 
Capt.  Alexander  has  published,  at  the  request 
of  Uie  East  Suffolk  Agricultural  Aiwociaiion,  the 
eseay  on  the  soils  of  that  district,  for  which  he 
obtained  Mr.  Long^s  prize.  It  contains  much 
that  is  valuable,  and  from  it  we  select  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  which  particuiarty  appertain  to  eome 
of  the  soils  of  this  countv. 

"  The  employment  of  nitrate  of  potash 
petre)  and  nitrate  of  eoda  (cdiic-pfltre)  have  « 
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late'beea  used  to  a  great  exteDt,  end  there  ap- 
pears lo  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  beneGcial  effects ; 
and  it  rofnas  a  fair  preaumption,  that  (be  fenlliziD^ 
po^er  of  our  compost  heapa  may  be  attributable 
lo  ibe  quantity  ol' calcareous  nitrate,  formed  by  a 
due  admixture  of  earth  aod  maoare  lo  our  usual 
mode  of  foriniDg  compoets. 

"  Id  Pruseia,  the  nitrous  earth  ia  prepared  bo 
moeh  atter  the  manner  io  which  we  form  composl 
beape  of  manure,  that  I  mutt  be  exetued  for  iran- 
■cribing  (he  method  rs  I  find  it  in  the  Encyclope- 
dia Londioenaia.  '  Five  measures  or  paria  of 
black  vegetable  earth,  or  the  earth  of  subterranean 
eaveroB,  are  mixed  with  one  measure  of  wood 
or  vef^etable  ashes,  and  some  straw ;  Iheee  arti- 
clea,  beat  up  with  water  of  dunghills,  or  draining 
of  yards  and  sewers,  are  formed  into  walls  or 
beda,  twenty  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  below, 
two  feet  wide  at  the  lop,  and  six  feet  high ;  ihey 
ere  covered  with  light  straw,  and  moistened  from 
lime  to  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  fit  for 
washiog.' 

"  Id  M^ta  they  employ  the  most  porous  calca- 
reous earth,  mixed  with  airaw ;  a  layer  of  thia 
earth  and  a  layer  of  dun^  alteroaieljr  follow  each 
other,  until  they  are  six  feet  high ;  this  is  sprinkled 
with  water  from  dungbilla,  and  occasionally  turn- 
ed, it  then  becotnes  fit  for  waahiag  in  three  years : 
during  the  firat  year  the  beda  are  cpriokled  over 
with  alaked  lime  every  month. 

"  In  Sweden,  a  layer  of  meadow  turf,  ashes 
and  lime,  and  the  draining  of  aewers,  aiables,  &c. 
are  sprinkled  over  in  a  similar  manner ;  then  a 
layer  of  straw  ia  put  on,  and  these'layera  are  con- 
tiDoed  above  six  feel.  These  beds  are  defended 
from  rain,  and  occanonally  moistetwd  with  the 
draiDlDgs  of  atableti,  &c. ;  they  then  begin  to  yield 
niire  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  continue  to  yield  it 
for  ten  years ;  it  is  swept  off  every  eight  days, 
and  afler  each  aweepnig  Is  watered  as  before  ; 
tbe  remaining  matter  at  tbe  end  of  ten  years 
forms  an  exceTlent  manure. 

"In  the  cantw)  of  AppeQzel,  tliey  takeadvan- 
ta^  of  the  aituatioo  of  their  stables,  which  are 
built  on  the  aides  of  mountains,  to  have  a  trench 
under  the  floor ;  into  this  trench  ihey  cast  poroua 
earth,  and  eniptying  it  once  in  three  years,  thus 
obtain  a  ton  of^  saltpetre  fh>m  an  ordinary  stable. 

"  Whoever  compares  these  and  similar  modes 
of  obtaining  nitre,  with  bur  common  praclkK  of 
raiainff  compost  heaps,  will  ba  struck  with  the 
coincidence,  that  both  appear  to  be  mana^d  for 
a  like  purpose ;  and  if  to,  that  in  the  proportion 
in  which  we  raise  nitrate  of  potash,  (saltpelie,) 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  (eobic-petre)  so  ia  the  value 
of  onr  compost  heaps,  more  or  less;  but  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  we  may  pursue  the 
■ystem  with  more  accurate  results  by  a  slight  at- 
tention and  observation.  First  then  it  would 
appear,  that  in  collecting  our  calcareous  earlh, 
whether  it  be  chalk,  crac,  mnri,  or  clay,  it  should 
if  possible  be  chosen  from  the  north  face  of  the 
and  where  it  has  been  some  time  exposed ; 
that  it  ahonld  be  mixed  in  much  larger  proportion 
to  the  manure  than  is  generally  practised ;  that 
h  abonld  lay  in  alternate  layers,  rising  six  feet 
tiigh;  that  it  should  be  occasionally  watered  with 
tbe  water  of  dunghills,  drainings  of  yards,  or 
whoe  this  cannot  be  obtained,  with  salt  and  wa- 
'  ter,  slaked  lime  being  occaiionally  added,  and 
that  tlMH  heapa  dionld  iiave  om  whole  tammer 


or  year  to  propagate  nitre.  We  are  also  instruct- 
ed in  the  use  of  mortar  rubbish,  gypsum,  &c. 

*'  There  is  a  practice  among  ibe  smaller  farm- 
ers, who  keep  a  few  young  stock  and  cows  in 
heavy  land,  of  forminj;  their  compoet  heaps  from 
the  out-hollowinga  of  ditches,  with  small  propor- 
liona  of  wet  straw  from  their  cattle  yards,  in  which 
no  great  quantity  of  manure  from  the  cattle  tJi- 
ists ;  and  1  have  oAen  been  surprised  that  eufiict- 
eot  effect  could  be  produced  by  so  small  an  ad- 
mixiore  of  manure,  among  so  much  apparently 
inert  matter ;  but  when  we  consider  that  this 
aseemblage'  of  maleriela  from  the  dilchea  com- 
prises the  facings  of  banks,  which  have  been 
shaded,  end  the  dead  leaves  of  (he  fences,  and 
water  washing  from  the  surface  aoils,  I  am  inclined 
lo  attribute  the  good  effecia  to  the  production  of 
nitre  by  these  manure  beape,  and  lo  auggest  that 
if  ihey  could  be  allowed  more  time  to  collect 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  ihey  would  be  more 
valuable. 

*'  It  would  then  appear  advisable  in  Ibrming 
manure  heaps,  to  place  them  at  the  north  side  or 
a  bam,  near  to  some  tank  into  which  the  draining^ 
of  the  yard  are  collected,  from  whence  they  may- 
be watered  ;  and  to  keep  them  covered  with  light 
straw,  and  in  other  reapects  to  imitate  the  artifi- 
cial formation  of  nitre  beds  above  described,  and. 
especially  to  allow  the  heaps  a  whole  year ;  this, 
may  be  afforded  by  allowing  them  to  bave 
much  calcareous  and  clayey  compeet,  as  to  form 
two  heaps  from  the  same  quanlily  of  manure  aa^ 
under  common  circumstances  would  be  appropriat- 
ed to  one,  and  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one. 
load  would  prove  as  valuable  as  two.  I  am 
aware  that  the  advocates  for  using  raw  manure, 
will  look  upon  my  recommendation  as  errooeow 
and  miltiaiiog  agalqst  their  views.  I  will  coma 
to  this  subject  presently,  and  ask  for  a  auepenslon 
of  judgment;  at  the  same  time 'admit  that  rather 
than  lose  the  virtues  of  the  raw  manure,  which  I 
have  seen  too  frequently  lavishly  expendeid  in 
evaporation,  and  by  drainage,  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  advocates  for  using  it  have 
much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  practice;  but  when 
compost  heapa  are  formed  with  due  attention  to 
the  above  obeervations,  it  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
beneficial  results. 

"  The  result  of  my  observations  upon  chalk  is, 
that  it  is  valuable  as  an  addition  to  sand,  mixed 
lands,  and  loam,  gravel,  London  clay,  and  most 
eapecially  to  peat,  or  fibrous  depoaite ;  and  as  suchT 
soils  are  generally  deficient  in  thia  constituent  of 
all  fertile  lands,  en  addition  ol  this  to  the  above 
enumerated  onea  affords  very  immediate  end  be- 
neficial efiects;  but  in  all  the  soils  and  etrata 
compounded.of  the  three ;  cbalk,  London  clay,  and 
marine  depoaiie,  a  aufiiciency  already  exiets  in  the 
compound,  and  therefore  on  these  aoila  its  value 
ia  chiefly  lo  be  eatimated  by  its  combination  with 
other  substances,  so  as  to  form  chemical  affinities, 
and  produce  oiher  compounds. 

"  Where  aoila  are  composed  of  chalk  without 
a  due  admixture  of  silicions  matter,  the  epidermis 
or  outer  coat  of  the  straw  is  not  so  hard  as  it 
should  be.  On  these  lands  mildew  is  prevalent, 
while  near  the  sea  coaat  where  the  marine  depoaite 
of  eand  forms  the  principal  ingredient,  mildew  la 
rarely  to  be  met  with. 

"  I  shall  be  nnd^tood  better  If  I  explain  thh 
nature  of  mildew.  '  Mildew*  is  a  nnuiUtsBl^uit 
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of  dimiDUtive  fi^onth,  which  has  no  power  of 
growing  except  by  the  supply  of  the  sap  from 
wheat,  fltraw,  or  other  substances  exuding  from 
vegetables;  the  seeds  or  this  plant  are  floating  in 
the  air  generally  in  the  summer  time ;  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  lo  be  Ibsiered  and  brought  inio 
maturity  by  the  barberry  busb,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  plant  may  afiora  it  support  without  iisetf 
sufieriDg  percepiiblyj  and  seeding  may  supply 
seed  10  other  plants,  and  od  this  account  mildew 
may  be  Snrt  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
barberry ;  but  unless  the  prediapodng  cause  exist- 
ed in  the  stalk  of  the  wheat,  the  mildew  could  not 
by  possibility  take  effect. 

"  Now  the  predisposing  cause  is  in  a  great 
measurla  in  the  soil,  and  thus  we  God  some  dia- 
tricis  much  more  liable  to  its  attack  than  others. 
When  the  soil  is  very  deficient  in  silex,  or  not 
having  (hat  due  mixture  which  enables  the  rooia 
to  absorb  sufficient  silex  to  Ibrm  a  hard  epidermis: 
the  object  is  to  add  such  substances  as  will  afford 
the  power.  I  therefore  recommend  sand,  red 
•and  which  eontaina  oxide  of  iron  is  the  best,  but 
drill  sand  and  road  sand,  the  harder  panicles  of 
cinder  dirt,  refuse  from  the  soap  boilers,  barilla 
and  salt,  will  be  the  most  eOieacious  remedy.  A 
high  state  of  cultivation  will  not  improve  these 
lands  so  much  as  a  supply  of  these  compment 
parts' of  a  hard  epidermis  to  the  straw ;  Ibr  these 
lands  are  generally  in  themselves  good  staple 
lands,  and,  i^  properly  managed,  highly  produc- 
tive in  wheat  and  beans. 

"  i  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, because  it  is  one  which  forms  the  greatest 
variety  io  its  chemioat  compounds,  and  exists  in 
the  greatest  abundaoce." 


ACTIOS  OF  ACIDS  III  BOILS. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  first  Agrieoltaral 
Meeting,  in  Boston.  Reported  by  the  Agrieolta- 
ral Commissioner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  (he  address,  some  desutto- 

S7  cooversatiOD  took  place,  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
uctiog  the  meetings,  when  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son, the  Geological  Surveyor  of  Maine,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire,  viaa  kind  enough  to 
respond  to  an  invitation  to  trive  some  account  of 
the  agrienlture  oT  New  Hampshrre,  it  having 
been  anaouneed  lo  the  meeting  that  a  former  in 
New  Hampshire  had  this  year  raised  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  busbels  of  corn  lo  the  acre. 

J)r.  Jackson  remarked  that  be  had  visited  the 
Arm  on  which  this  com  had  been  raised.  It  is 
situated  in  a  place  called  Merino  Island,  in  Lake 
Winnepiseogee,  and  owned  by  E.  H.  Derby,  in 
Boston.  The  land  is  a  coarse  granite  soil,  and  is 
under  high  cultivation.  A  large  stock  of  cows 
and  sheep  was  kept  upon  the  island,  and  manure 
was  abundantly  supplied.  The  island,  on  account 
of  the  water,  is  little  subject  to  frosts.  (This 
Jhrm  has  been  reiwaledly  distinguished  by  its  ex- 
cellent crope  and  its  very  profitable  management, 
of  which  an  account  was  given  at  the  meetings, 
the  last  year.— Afporfer.) 

Dr.  Jackson  proceeded  lo  speak  of  (he  lands 
on  Connecticut  river  in  New  Hampshire.  The 


crops.  The  farmers  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river  are  now  in  the  habit  of  appredaiing  their 
manure  much  more  highly.ihan  formerly.  'la- 
general,  the  fartners  are  very  'I'gooratK  of  ibh 
mode  of  fortping  compost  manures.  It  would  to 
easy  to  instnict  them  ui-the  means  of  converting 
many  substances,  now  useless,  into-  (be  most  va- 
luable manures;  The  theoiy  of  chemical  actiim 
isnowbetter.andersiood  than  Ibrmerly.  .Where 
rotten  logs  are  suffered  to  lay  upon  the  ground, 
DO  vegetaiion  grows  around  them ;  yet  these  may 
be  convened  into  manure.  Peat,  unmixed,  suf- 
fered to  lay  upon  the  ground,  produces  only  sour 
crops.  On  this  account  the  Long  Island  formers 
objected  to  its  use.  All  vegetable  substances,  in 
undergoing  fermentation  in  ibe  process  of  decay, 
produce  acids;  but,  by  the  application  of  alkalies, 
there  are  rendered  not  only  harmless,  but  useful. 
The  decomposition  of  small  quantities  of  animal 
substances  produces  animoniacalgas,  an  important 
element  in  vegetable  growth.  ^  the  application 
of  lime  this  ammonia  is  absorbed  and  held  for  the 
use  of  the  plant,  to  be  taken  up  by  its  vital  action. 
To  (he  credit  of  many  fannera,  it  may  be  eaid 
that,  although  i^oraot  of  chemical  processes, 
they  are  eager  tor  instruelion,  and  ready  to  try  ex- 
periments. 

The  doctor  proceeded  to  compare  briefly  the 
soils  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimac  The 
soils  of  the  Connecticut  are  more  favorable  to 
wheat  than  the  Merrimac  (There  are  some 
tnalerial  facts  io  the  way  of  conceding  this  point, 
though,  perhaps,  the  position  may  be  admitted 
upon  the  wh(We. — R^M/rttr.)  The  Connecticut 
river  soils  are  calcareous;  the  Merrimac  soils 
granitic.  The  rocks  in  New  Hampshire,  com- 
posed of  granite  and  mica  slate,  disintegrate  with 
remarkable  raiHdiiy.  The  quanti^  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  Coanectieut  aoili  is  not  abundant, 
not  ezeeedlng  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  (Thie  ia 
not  a  smair  comparative  amount— JZ^porter.) 
The  appocrenate  of  soda  abounds  in  Connecticut 
river  soils.  Geine  consists  of  the  apocrenie  and 
crenic  acids  combined  with  lime,  soda,  manga- 
nese and  potash.  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  pot- 
ash, and,  in  this  form,  is  strongly  favondile  lo 
vegetation.  Feldspar  and  mica,  the  conatitnenta 
of  eraniie,  contain  potash. 

The  great  slides  from  Mount  Washington, 
which,  in  1827,  proved  so  faial  to  the  family  livine 
in  the  Notch,  though  consisting  of  pulverized 
masses  of  .granitei  are  now  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  Soils  will  be  found  fbrminf( 
from  oriffioal  rocks.  The  rocks  and  soils  become 
converted  into  very  fine  powder  by  the  Influence 
of  acids  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  action  of  liv- 
ing plaois  upon  them.  How  powerful  this  action 
is,  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  hyacinth 
bulbs  will  corrode  and  decompose  (he  glasses  in 
which  they  are  grown,  (Silex  enters  largely  into 
many  plants,  and  Liebig  is  of  opinion  that  pound- 
ed glass,  the  silicate  of  potash,  may  hereaAer  be 
used  as  a  manure,  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
soil. — Iteporter.)  Plants,  by  their  vital  action, 
will  decompose  rocks.  Rocks,  composed  of  feld- 
spar and  mica,  have  a  proportion  of  potash,  and 
the  plants  will  get  at  and  assimilate  it.  Chemis- 
try has  not  yet  discovered  the  (bod  of  planta. 
In  certain  states  of  their  growth,  they  oblain  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air.  The  decomposition  ot' 


lower  alluvions  are  remaricaUe  for  their  grui  |  manures  in  the  soil  auppliea  Ihem  withnilrogen 
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•ad  carboDio  sold,  and  -diM  carbon  !•  converted 
into  mo«d. 

The  doctor  liindly  pr9iniHd  lo  enter  more 
laigely  into  tbe  subjeei  at  •ome  future  evening. 


PBAT  COHFOVT. 

From  iha  Hew  EnfUn^  Pumer. 

Almost  every  agricultural  writer  is  inclined  to 
ride  some  bobby.  fFe  find  our«e^-inelinedto 
bridle  and  saddle  "  nuide" — lo  buclde  on  spun 
■od  drive  ahead.  The  way  belbre  ua  i>  mtry, 
and  we  may  get  beipattered :  but  a  little  mud  has 
had  DO  terrora  for  us  iu  daya  of  yore,  and  we  have 
DO  tears  that  we  shall  prove  a  coward  io  leadiDg 
M  many  lartDers  as  will  loUow  ua^  to  en  attack 
opoD  awampe  and  muck  boles. 

Tbeee  bog  nieadows  are  amoDg  the  beat  lands  in 
the  eaaiera  part  of  -Hassacfausetta,  and  they  con- 
taio  in  abundance  materials  by  which  we  may, 
and  fay  whidi  we  shatl,  in  a  few  years,  greatly 
corieh  our  uplands.  These  bogs  are  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  tarma.  This  assertion  is 
made  deliberately.  We  are  aware  ol*  its  extent 
and  its  imporu  We  have  made  it  seriously,  and 
we  predict  that  not  many  years  will  pass  away 
belbre  its  truth  will  be  generally  admhied. 

Leaving  at  prescDi  all  coosiderauon  of  their 
wwth  Icir  cultivation,  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
tfaem  as  sources  irom  which  manure  can  be  ob- 
tauied.  Muck,  propwly  prepared,  and  spread 
over  our  uplaads,  will  greatly  enhance  their  Jer- 
tUity.  **  Stop,  young  man"— metbioka  1  bear  the 
aged  larmer  saying—"  Stop,  young  man.  I  have 
used  this  muck,  and  exparicDce  me  that  it  is 
•our  staff,  doing  ol^  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
uplands.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  experitnc* 
hm  oftmUtugkt.^  We  do  not  deny  it— we  do  not 
doubt  it;  we  know  that  it  is  true.  Muck,  uit 
comes  from  its  bed,  is  often,  Is  almost  always, 
sour ;  it  will  impart  of  its  sourness  to  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  applied.  This  sourness  ia  the  natural 
product  of  the  decomposition  which  the  vegetable 
matters  composing  the  muck  have  undergone. 
And  tmtn  tbiat  sourness  is  removed,  this  meadow 
mod  is  not  a  manure ;  it  does  not  fumiah  food  for 
plants  i  but  as  soon  as  the  sourness  is  removed, 
■ssoon  as  the  acid  neutralized— this  muck  is 
noarisbiiifl  to  the  crops  that  we  cultivate. 

flow  then  can  we  remove  the  acid  or  counter- 
act it  ?  Exposore  to  the  actions  of  frosts  and 
winds,  rains  and  stms,  will  do  much  towards 
effecting  the  desired  change.  Farmers  might  do 
well  to  have  three  or  four  yeara*  supply  always 
on  hand,  and  then  not  use  that  wbtcb  has  not 
bad  three  or  four  years'  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Bat  it  is  not  neceasaiy  to  wait  thus  long  in  all 
cases  belbre  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  use  of  this 
article.  We  can»  by  the  use  of  animal  manure 
and  lime,  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  muck  in  a 
few  months  or  weeks,  and  thus  more  speedily 
«nlaige  [our  manure  heaps. 

The  principles  of  makmg  ewnpoets  lh>m  muck, 
dang  and  linw  or  ashes,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
C.  T.  Jackson*  of  this  city,  we  gave  in  our 
rapoit  of  his  remaiis  at  the  Stain  House ;  but 
inaAog  them  most  highly  impo^aDt^  we  make 
no  apology  for  repetting  them  in  our  own  wonU. 


Take  one  cord  of  dung,  and  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  two  cords  of  muck,  that  has  been  Ibr  seve- 
ral moDiht,  at  least,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Then  apply  one  half  of  a  cord  of 
muck  to  the  outside  of  the  heap,  as  a  coating  ; 
pat  this  coating  hard  and'  smooth  as  you  can 
with  the  shovel.  If  the  whole  be  covered  with 
straw  or  bay^  tbis  mil  be  an  improvement.  Let 
the  mass  lie  in  this  state  for  several  months ;  to 
mix  in  the  autumn  and  suiter  to  remain  until 
spring,  is  a  good  couise.  Then,  about  10  or  Iff 
daya  belore  the  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
land,  uke  one  bushel  oi  utislaked  limcto  a  cord  of 
compost.  Slake  this  lime,  but  do  it  with  so  little 
water  that  it  shall  be  a  fine,  dry  powder.  Now 
throw  over  the  heap,  mixiog  this  lime  well  mto 
the  mass.  Again  coat  ibe  whole  heap  with 
another  halfcord  of  muck.  The  whole  lour  conJs 
in  the  eouise  ol  two  weeks  will  become  good 
manure.  Tbe  ammonia  givra  out  by  the  dung, 
will  have  neutrahzed  tbe  acid  of  tbe  mock. 

Heaps  formed  at  this  season  my  answer  for  ate 
after  the  middle  of  May ;  though  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  allow  a  longer  time.  We  make  an  earnest 
appeal  to  such  jarmers  as  have  the  materials  in 
readiness  to  try  this  process  and  adhere  cloeely  lo 
the  rule.  We  wish  to  know  distinctly  whether 
science  here  is  fumishmg  avalaabte  riue  to  guide 
us  in  our  ah. 

Imagination  carries  u&  reader,  to  your  firesid^ 
and  hears  you  saying,  "  1*11  try  that,  but  I'll  save 
some  of  the  labor;  1*11  put  my  lime  in  wheal 
first  mix  up  the  heap."  It  is  our  turn  now  to  say 
"Stop,  sir,  stop.''— We  want,  belbre  you  go  (o  work, 
to  tell  you  that  the  great  object  is  to  neutralize  (or 
counteract,  or  fix  or  destroy)  ik«  add  m  (As  mudk. 
The  more  ammonia  you  can  extract  or  set  free 
li^m  the  dtmg  ot  once,  the  more  effbeioally  you 
will  do  your  work.  Now  lime  applied  to  duog, 
tn  it»  green  Btate,  will  not  help  to  throw  out  am^ 
monia  half  as  last  as  if  the  duiig  be  co7M^d«ra% 
decompoetd  belore  the  lime  is  used.  II,  then, 
yon  save  the  labor  in  the  way  proposed,  you  fail 
to  get  that  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  at  one  timie, 
which,  if  produced,  would  work  like  leaven 
through  every  lump  and  partide  of  muck  in  the 
heap,  and  neutralize  the  acid. 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  iiklitor,"  you  aay,  *'  I'll  save 
labor  by  letting  tbe  dung  net  amnderably  decom- 
posed before  Tgo  to  wort  upon  it,  and  then  will 
put  in  both  muck  and  lime  at  once."  Po  so,  mr, 
if  you  please ;  but  if  you  do,  the  winds  will  have 
carried  much  el  your  ammonia  to  Maine  or  to 
Georgia,  before  you  begin  to  uae  it ;  and  therefore 
ibe  quantity  of  •muck  which  your  dung  will 
change  into  manure  is  very  materially  lessened. 

Letthedbng,  while  green,  be  mixed  with 
muck,  because  the  ammonia  which  passes  offin 
its  Grit  stages  of  decomposition,  will  tlien  be  saved 
and  used.  But  do  not  put  your  lime  in  for  several 
weeks,  because  its  action  upon  dung  that  has 
unde^ne  considerable  change,  throws  ofi  am- 
monia much  faster  than  from  fresh  dung.  The 
laster  the  ammonia  is  generated  or  set  Iree  at  any 
one  time,  the  more  thoroughly  it  will  penetrate 
the  muck. 

The  princ^al  use  of  tbe  lime  in  this  process  is, 
to  generate  ammonia  re|ridly  *lrom  the  dung. 
This  ammonia  is  tbe  etroi^  smelling  cfBovia  or 
«»,  that  goes  off  from  the  liermented  dungheep. 
The  some  subatance  ia  sometimes  aikalmrU- 
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Aom,  and  is  used  in  ladies*  smelling  boiUee. 
The  great  object  is  lo  generate  o;  liberate  this 
under  such  circumstances  that  it  shall  pass  into 
mudt  and  counteract  iis  aid. 

But  does  not  lime  iiself,  when  put  into  the 
muck  heap  without  dung,  neutralize  (he  acid? 
It  does,  ns  tar  as  it  conies  In  contact  wilh  the 
muck.  Why  not  then  o»e  muck  and  lime  alone, 
or  muck  and  Behea  alone,  without  putting  in 
dung  ?  Because  in  sucii  cases,  the  lime  and 
Hshes  act  but  Utile  on  any  other  parts  of  the  muck 
ihan  those  which  touch  the  lime  or  ashes.  There 
is  no  steam — no  gae — lo  penetrate  the  lumps  and 
do  the  work  thoroujztily.  But  put  in  the  dung — 
raise  the  steam — and  the  steam,  if  properly  con- 
fined by  the  outside  coating  of  ihe  heap,  will 
penetrate  every  lump  and  particle,  end  make  the 
whole  good  Tor  nourishing  plants. 

Urine  will  answer  the  same  purposes  of  dung 
in  this  process  of  neuiralizing  aeia.  Ashes  will 
answer  in  the  place  or  lime.  Ixiam  my  be  sub- 
stituted Tor  muck,  but  is  far  less  valuable. 

Again  we  urge  it  upon  larmers  to  consider  this 
subject  welt ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  tha  best 
vianner  of  preparing  mude  for  use  on  our  lands, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  practical  queslioDS 
DOW  agitated  by  our  agriculturists. 

We  will  dismount  now  ;  but  it  will  not  probably 
be  long  before  we  shall  bestride  our  bobby  again. 


OK  THE  FAUiVKEI  OF  KITBATB  OF  SODA  AB 
MAtCUBB. 

Frnm  tiie  London  FaimerB'  Haiuiao. 

Sir,— Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  excellent 
■publicalon  the  "Farmers  Magazine,"  and  refer- 
Ting  to  a  letter  from  David  Barclay,  Esq.,  in 
numbers  for  November  of  this  year,  I  cannot  but 
■express  my  surprise  and  disappointment,  that  with 
«o  many  very  clever  and  well-inlbrmed  agricullu- 
riets  in  the  Rape  of  Arundel,  no  one  has  stated 
'loyou  the  general  failure  and  great  loss  sustained 
'1»7  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  wheat  last  spring, 
in  a  distria  extending  from  Ibe  river  Aran  west, 
to  the  Adur  east,  and  from  the  sea-coast  south 
to  the  Weald  of  Sussex  north,  comprising  every 
sort  of  soil,  management,  and  situation. 

I  am  a  very  had  hand  with  my  pen,  and  shall 
therefore  content  myself  wilh  stating  thai  Uie  few 
instances  of  success  form  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  failure. 

Hoping,  if  you  insert  this  letter  in  your  next 
number,  it  may  excite  some  more  efficient  person 
to  sddress  you  on  the  probable  causes  of  the 
failure  1  have  referred  to,  I  ami  sir,  your  obedient 
•servant.  Ignoramus. 

Jrvn^i  StttuXf  JDeuaAer  IWt,  1840. 


8BVBSTH  AGBIOCLTUBAL  HBBTIirG. 

[Fsi.  S6.-~Mr.  Xing  m»  the  chair.} 

The  secretaiT  announced  the  snlgeet  of  discus- 
sion— Soils  and  Manures. 

Mr.  Teschemacher,  Superintendent  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  and  Conservatory,  in  Boston,  pre- 
sented three  pots  of  geraniums,  one  ofwhich  had 


been  grown  in  the  natural  ro^od,  two  by  aa  ar- 
liflciaf  process.  Mr.  T.  stated  that  he  nqd  re< 
cently  read  itiebig's  work  on  orgaiuc  chemistry, 
as  connected  with  agriculture,  ai^  considered  it-a 
valuable  coniribulion  to  science.  Liebig  stood 
very  high  In  his  psofession  aa  a  chemist;  and  pre- 
senied  vieiva  in  relation  to  soils  and  manures, 
quite  different  from  those  which  are  usually  en- 
tertained. Liebii;  supposes  that  plants,  by  de- 
composing the  air,  receive  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  plants  which  he  presented  to  the  meeting, 
he  called  his  Liebigites,  because  they  wore  grown 
under  the  application  ofLiiebig'a  principies,thoug)i 
this  was  undertaken  before  Liebig's  work  had 
beenseeo.  The  geranium  grown  in  the  common 
way  presented  a  leaf  four  inches  across.  The 
geranium  grown  by  the  artificial  process,  was  from 
seed  sown  last  September,  and  was  potted  last 
December,  and  the  leaf  of  it  now  was  and 
one  half  inches  broad.  This  was  a  remarkable 
growth.  He  supposes  the  effect  mey  be  ai  great 
in  the  flowers  as  in  the  Ibltage.  if  he  is  success- 
lut  in  producing  flowers  corresponding  with  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  be  will  acquaint  the  public  with 
ibe  process  which  he  has  adopted.  The  subject 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture.  What  af- 
fects one  species  of  plants,  will  be  as  likely  lo  af- 
fect others.  In  this  case  there  was  no  poudreite 
used ;  and  be  considered  the  result  reroaikable  and 
encouraging. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  inquired  whether  these  prin- 
ciples are  peculiar  to  Liebig ;  or  are  ihey  well 
known,  and  such  as  have  been  published  in  other 
works.  He  thinks  Liebig's  discoveries  not  origi- 
nal. The  existence  of  ammonia  in  rain  water  is 
not  a  new  discovery.  There  was  no  doubt  it 
might  always  l>e  found  in  rain  water  falling  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities ;  in  such  a  situa'ion  Liebig 
discovered  it.  Mr.  Hayes,  ol  Roxbury,  discovered 
it  in  ihe  rain  water  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  Teschemacher  inquired  whether  the  dis- 
covery had  ever  been  made  known  belore  it  was 
made  known  by  Liebig.  It  does  not  appear  that 
it  has  been. 

Dr.  Jackson  then  proceeded)  aftreeably  to  ap- 
pointment, to  speak  of  i$!dUs  and  Manures. 

He  stated  that  he  had  had  little  leisure  to  pn^ 
pare  himself  for  the  evening;  and  he  roust  draw 
upon  his  recollection  for  facts.  He  has  devoted 
many  years  to  agricultural  chemistry,  wilh  a  view 
to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science,  fie 
wishes  particularly  lo  present  some  important 
rules  in  the  management  of  composts. 

His  first  remarks  would  have  relation  to  soils. 
All  soils  originate  from  the  crumbling  and  disinte- 
gration of  rocks.  Under  the  influence  of  air, 
water,  fi^t,  and  mineral  substances  in  the  rocks, 
the  hardest  of  them  will  be  reduced  to  powder. 
Soils  vary  according  to  the  difierent  charectera  of 
the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived.  TfaJs  te 
distinctly  shown  in  nature;  and  hWUI  be  found 
that  groups  of  plants  are  peculiar  to  certain  eoile. 
Simple  soils  consist  mainly  of  one  mineral  sub- 
stance ;  compound  soils  of  several  united.  Allu- 
vial soils  which  are  formed  by  the  Bowing  of  wit- 
ter, by  which  various  matters  are  taken  up  and 
deposited  together,  are  of  course  compound  soils, 
as  they  embrace  a  variety  of  elements-  Diluvial 
soils  are  found  in  those  puts  of  the  eountiv  where 
there  are  evident  (races  of  a  raib  or  floed  of  vh- 
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ler  poaring  from  the  north,  by  which  large  rocks 
were  hurried  onwardi  and  varioui)  9o\\b  commin- 
gled. Soils  embrace  a  vfirieiy  of  mineral  ele- 
ments; such  aa  Bilex  or  flint,  alumina  or  clay, 
lime,  masnesia,  oxide  or  iron,  oxide  of  manga- 
oete,  potash,  and  soda,  Theee  are  imporiant  lo 
constitute  a  Boil.  Silex  serves  ro  open  the  soil; 
eloToiDa,  or  clay,  if  Tound  nbne,  conetitutps  loo 
teoBcious  and  close  a  soil.  Soils  romposed  almost 
entirely  of  lime  are  roo  porouR,  and  sufler  the  rain 
loo  soon  to  pass  through  them. 

A  aoil  must  contain  at  least  three  earths :  silex, 
■lominatand  lime;  and,  besides  these,  other ele- 
meota  most  be  found  in  soils  in  order  to  the  pro- 
duction ol'  certain  plantp.  Soda  and  poiash  are 
m|oired  in  the  aoil  for  the  production  of  particular 
planlt.  Plants  must  find  the  element  necessary 
to  these  plants,  in  the  soil,  or  they  will  not  flour- 
ish. Clover  contains  irypsnm  or  the  sulphate  of 
lime.  Gypsum,  therefore,  tnusi  be  found  in  the 
soil  in  which  we  expect  clorer  to  flourish.  The 
seeds  of  all  the  cereal  ^aina  contain  phosphorir 
acid,  united  with  lime  and  magnesia,  and  this 
Bcid  is  very  rarely  fouud  in  the  soil  in  a  free  slate. 
When  free,  this  acid  is  pemiciojis,  A  soil  which 
is  acid  cannot  be  fbrtile.  It  is  mrely  lertile  when 
czclnsivdy  alkaline.  The  acids  and  the  alkalies 
should  bn  in  proper  proportions.  Soda  and  oxide 
of  iron  likewise,  when  united  with  acids,  form 
bases.  Mineral  constituents  mny  vary  much; 
but  renain  other  substances,  far.h  «s  saline  and 
oreaoic  mutters,  cannot  vary  much  without  affect- 
ing  the  fertility' of  the  soil.  Many  substances  in 
ihe  soil  are  derived  from  the  deray  of  organic 
substances.  The  first  plants  on  ihe  earth,  it  is 
supposed,  drew  their  nutriment  li'om  the  atmo- 
sphere. I'heie  were  a  very  harder  kind  of  plants, 
which  could  alnoat  live  on  mineral  aliments. 
Carbon  is  taken  up  and  oxygen  eliminated. 
Brongniart  nipposei  that  the  atmosphere  in  the 
beginning  was  more  highly  charjsed  with  carhor 
nic  acid  iban  now.  Plants  served  to  prepare  the 
air  for  the  respiration  of  human  beings.  Plants 
draw  carbonic  acii]  I'rom  ihe  air.  The  air  con- 
tains one  ten  thousandth  part  of  carbonic  acid. 
Sanssnre  found  thnt  this  proportion  did  not  vary  in 
the  air  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  Gay  Lus- 
sae,  who  ascended  in  a  balloon  higher  than  any 
one  betbf?,  and  at  twenty-five  thousand  feet  obtain- 
ed air,  found,  upon  analysis,  that  this  air  contained 
aa  much  carbonic  [acid  as  that  near  the  ground. 
Carbonic  acid  is  every  where  equally  mingled  with 
the  atmosphere.  If  two  jara  are  laten  with  hy- 
drogen gas  in  one,  and  carbonic  gas  in  the  other, 
tba  tatter  placed  undermost,  the  two  gases  will 
niogte,  though  a  bladder  should  be  placed  be- 
tween them ;  half  carbonic  acid  will  be  found 
above,  and  half  below ;  the  one  gas  will  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  other,  contrary  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  two  gases.  The  atmosphere  is 
composed  of  four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one-6flh  oxy- 
gen. They  are  not  chemically  combined  but 
mechanically  united.  Were  a  chemical  union  to 
take  place,  it  would  become  nitric  acid,  and  we 
aboold  be  deluged  in  aquafortis.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygea  gans  when  poured  into  the  same  receiver, 
are  to  be  mechanically  united,  but  when  the 
•tostrie  spark  is  introduced  and  water  is  tbrmed, 
tbey  are  chemically  combined,  and  a  complete 
oaian  is  effected. 

Organic  matters  from  thedecBV  of  niantf  Ibrm 
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mould.  Plants  will  not  grow  upon  a  mixture  of 
mere  earths  ;  or  rather  will  not  perfect  their  seeds 
without  organic  matters.  [The  Dr.  here  entered 
into  some  remarks  upon  what  he  deemed  errone- 
ous views  in  Liebig's  theory  of  vegetation  and 
the  operaiion  of  maourea  ;  but  as  these  will  pre- 
sently be  given  to  the  public  under  Ihe  J)rV 
own  hand  in  his  forth-coming  reports,  where* 
he  can  state  them  fully,  and  backed  by  what  he 
deems  conclosive  evidence  and  aothorities,  we 
omit  this  part  of  our  report.  Jtqtorttr.'] 

Vegetable  matters  decaying  on  the  surface  pm- 
doee  vegetable  mould.  He,  Dr.  J,,  prefers  to 
retain  this  name.  This  mould  is  highly  chared 
with  carbonic  acid  and  contains  many  acids. 
Vegetabte  matters  in  their  decay  produce  acid. 
A  fallen  tree  in  a  slate  of  decay  destroys  vegeta- 
tion in  its  vicinity.  Plants  will  not  grow  round 
decayincr  logs.  Il  is  difficult  to  induce  farmera 
to  use  peat,  because  they  say  it  will  produce  only 
sour  crops.  The  acids  produced  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matters  are  numerous.  Vegetable 
mould  is  not  a  simple  subMtaoce.  Some  cheitiisis 
have  given  it  the  name  of  humus,  ulmin,  ulmic 
acid.  Berzelius  has  examined  this  subetancet 
and  found  it  possessed  of  various  properties.  He 
called  it  geind  or  apothme  in  his  work  published 
pome  years  ago,  hut  has  now  abandoned  these 
designations.  These  names  have  since  been 
adopted  by  chemists  in  this  country.  So  far  from 
being  a  simple  substance  many  substances  are 
included  in  it.  In  a  late  worit  Berzelius  says 
(here  is  no  such  thing  as  geine,  considered  as  a 
simple  or  elementary  substance.  Within  the  last 
three  years  he.  Dr.  J.,  has  found  Ihe  various  sub- 
stances to  which  Berzelius  refers  as  existing  in  it. 
By  his  own  independent  examination  he  (Dr.  J.) 
has  discovered  them.  Berzelius  in  a  work  in  Ger- 
man received  within  a  few  days  has  described 
ihem;  and  they  correspond  with  his  (Dr.  J's.). 
discoveries.  In  respect  lo  some  of  ihem  he  has 
anticipated  (he  discoveries  of  Berzelius. 

There  are  ten  distinct  matters  found  in  ihia 
substance  called  geine,  which  substances  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting.  The  substance  called 
geine  contains  the  crenic  and  apocrenic  acid.  Tha 
acid  forma  an  insoluble  substance  with  time.  The 
crenic  acid  derives  its  name  from  Xrene,  the  Greek 
word  for  f  ountain,  as  Berzelius  first  discovered  it  in 
the  waters  of  a  well  in  Sweden.  This  acid  is  yel- 
low, semi-transparent,  soluble  .in  water  and  alco- 
hol }  and  Ibrmioir  soluble  combinations  with 
alkalies.  Apocrenic  acid  was  found  as  tha  cranio 
was  found.  He  (Dr.  J.,)  has  found  these  two 
substances  in  swls  and  peats  in  Maine,  Rhode 
Island,  and  "Sew  Haropshin.  Berzelius  has  not 
yet  discovered  ihem  in  peat,  but  presumes  tbdr 
existence  in  it.  Humle  ai^id  is  distinguished  by 
forming  a  gray  precipitate  with  the  subacetate 
of  lead.  Crenic  acid  contains  much  less  nitroiren 
than  the  anocreoic  acid.  Hamic  acid  coniuins 
nitrogen.  The  apocrenic  acid  is  the  only  one 
whicli  forms  insoluble  salts  wiih  lime.  The 
crenic  acid  forms  soluble  compounds,  end  exists 
in  the  subsoil  as  the  crenate  of  lime. 

From  black,  brownish  soils,  the  humic  extract 
was  obtained  by  Berzelius.  In  some  cases, 
gUnrin  is  found.  All  these  subsianees  Ibrm 
soluble  salts  with  lime.  These  acids  form  solubla 
salts  with  lime.  These  salts  are  deeompaaed  in  tha 
process  of  vq^ation.  Bt^-iron  coolaina  apom- 
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nie  acid.  What  Berzelius  now  eellt  humic  aeid, 
and  eztnu:t  of  humus,  have  no  relation  to  sub- 
atancei  formerly  known  as  euch.  They  are  to  t>e 
convidered  as  new  names  for  new  roaitera.  Apo- 
crenie  actd  is  found  in  boc- manganese ;  peat 
contains  large  quaniiites.  Humic  aeid  in  peat 
is  precipitated  by  the  subacetate  of  lead,  as  the 
doctor  ascertained  three  yeara  ago.  Thia  is  ex- 
actly the  matter  described  by  Bemlitis.  Feat 
coQtaioB  Bpoerenle  acid,  and  homie  aeid.  Peat 
thrown  oathesdl  produces  sour  granes.  Itts 
necessary  to  neutralize  peat  by  athalies,  and  thus 
to  saturate  the  acids,  tn  ord^r  to  make  them  use- 
ful. The  soils  firote  the  farms  at  Winnipiseogee 
lake,  which  have  produced  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  are 
liiti  of  vegetable  matters.  These  soiis  abound  in 
the  above-mentioned  organic  naatiers.  He  would 
make  another  remark  in  relation  to  the  doctrines 
of  Liebig,  and  to  illustrate,  likewise,  his  former 
position  in  reference  to  the  filtration  of  manures, 
la  the  copper  mines  of  Ghessy,  in  France,  some 
beautiful  atalactites  are  found,  of  a  green  color, 
and  a  loot  is  length,  eoataiotng  the  crenate  of 
eo|mer.  Theie  eoold  have  haano  origio  exMpt 
by  filtretiotfltom  the  top-soil:  They  have  filleen 
per  eent.  of  crenic  add.  These  stalactites,  there- 
fere,  contain  organic  matters. 

The  farmer,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  truth 
of  any  principle,  should  take  care  to  make  expe- 
riments with  exactness,  otherwise,  he  will  do  no 
justice  to  the  principle  itself,  and  can  never  arrive 
at  certain  conclusions.  He  may  compound  his 
peat  with  night  soil,  and  leave  it  over  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  it  may  be  dug  over  and  mixed  with 
lime.  It  is  said  often,  that  lime  is  of  no  use.  I)' 
applied  after  it  has  been  air  slaked,  or  without 
being  slaked  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  ita  use  will 
not  Be  perceptible;  but  applied  Immediately  on 
being  slaked,  the  manure  wilj  he  completely  de- 
composed. In  the  process  of  decomposition,  it 
will  give  off  large  quamities  of  ammonincal  gas. 
The  heap  being  covered  with  mould,  will  absorb 
the  ammonia.  Potash  has  the  same  action  as 
lime,  on  putrid  animal  sutwtances.  Ashes  ope- 
nte  as  lime  operates,  but  not  with  as  great 
■tnngth.  Alkalies  are  foond  under  various 
forms ;  solid,  gaseous,  and  liquid.  Vegetable 
maoores  abound  in  acids,  and  reqnire  to  be  com- 
pounded with  alkalies.  Animal  manures  are 
most  powerful  in  psoducing  ammonia.  Ammonia 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  to  cities  and  their  vicioi- 
tf.  The  quantity  in  the  air  is  minufe,  bat  great 
qnantitiea  are  given  off  in  burning  coal.  If  you 
nix  so6t  whh  potash,  or  the  hydrate  of  lime,  you 
vlll  find  ammonia.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
ammonia  exists  univerpa'ly  in  rnin  water,  we 
must  procure  this  water  from  the  inrerior.  Ltebig 
made  his  inquiries  ' in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Qeiemo.  Mr.  Hayes  has  found  ih  in  the 
waters  of  Vermont.  Ammonia  is  valuable  as  a 
•olvent,  bat  he  (D  .  J.)  does  not  know  that  it  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  plants. 

Dr.  Jackson  then  kindly  replied  lo  many  inqui- 
ries which  were  made  to  him.  He  was  oF'^opinion 
that  the  reason  why  the  application  of  time  had 
ftiled  in  many  cases,  was,  that  the  limes  applied 
were  of  a  rai^ineelan  cheraeter.  Ue  said  like- 
irisB,  that  lime  applied  Id  the  form  of  a  earbo- 
nMe  tiatHt  not  be  expected  to~  prodtiee  fta  effects 
util  the  iecood  year,  vtwn  the  mhI  becomei  sa- 


turated with  carbonic,  and  other  acids,  and  no 
longer  prevents  the  plants  from  obiaihing  iheir 
needed  supply. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  Pitsfield,  Preeident  of  the 
Berkshire  Agricutural  Soriety,  said  that  this  last 
effect  correpponded  with  his  own  experience  :  that 
while  in  the  liberal  application  of  lime  lo  a  fields 
he  saw  no  effect  the  6rst  year,  the  second  year 
ihe  erop  of  grass  in  that  field  was  most  abundant. 
Precisely  the  reverse  was  the  ease  with  ashes  on 
an  adjoining  lot. 

Mr.  Nntvton  added  that  in  respeotto  Ihe  appli- 
cation of  the  calcareous  marls  of  Beritshire,  from 
which  BO  much  advantage  had  been  expected, 
he  had  applied  them  wiihotit  realizing  theee  be- 
neficial  effects. 

Dr.  Jackson  farther  remarked,  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries, that  in  regard  lo  ihe  operation  of  gypsum, 
the  subject  was  siitl  involved  in  total  obscurity. 
As  to  the  use  nf  common  muck  in  compost,  he 
considered  it  of  equal  value  with  peat.  In  regard 
to  the  mud  of  aalt-mBrshes,  he  deemed  it  not  so 
good  as  peat,  and  that  it  required  longer  lime  lor 
decomposition.  The  salt  contained  rnii,  however, 
he  was  of  opinion  might  be  beneficial  to  the  land. 
We  feet  that  we  have  done  and  could  do  but  im- 
perfect justice  in  such  a  report  as  thif,  to  the 
learned  gentleman,  who  Ittvored  the  meeting  with 
his  instruciionf)  and  his  patient  and  reedy  an- 
swers to  the  in'^uiries  which  were  made.  We 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  all  his 
poeiliooi' ;  but  we  have  endeavored  to  report  fhem 
truly.  They  will  call  attention  and  provoke  in- 
quiry; this  ie  the  only  road  to  truth;  and  to  the 
iuquisitive,  philosophical,  and  practical  mind,  truth 
is  the  first  object  of  pursuit,  the  phil(M0pher*s 
stone,  the  peari  of  inestimable  value. 

The  secretary  announced  that  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Em- 
erson, of  Boston  would  address  the  next  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  trees.  Much  instruction,  and 
gratificatiop  may  Iw  expected  fh>m  the  able  and 
extensive  inqaines  of  this  gentleman.    H.  C. 


OH  PSKFARiaG  Mf6HT-«OIL. 

Froin  Ibe  Londnn  V»naen>  Magnloe. 

Sir, — I  feel  obliged  to  your  correspondent,  6. 
Brabyn,  lor  his  valuable  remarks  on  preparing 
night-soil,  and  hope  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inform 
me  through  your  paper,  whether  ammonia  es- 
capes from  the  dung  in  the  ^aids  where  cattle  are 
fed  in  winter,  or  if  it  remains  in  aololion  till  ihe 
heat  of  fermentation  in  the  dung-camps  In  spring 
disengages  it.  I  consider  it  is  of  importance,  that 
farmers  should  knotv  if  they  should  apply  gypsum 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  in  their  cattle- 
yards,  or  if  it  be  merely  necessary  to  do  bo  in  the 
dung-camps  when  they  begin  to  ierment. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  to  sprinkle  the  layers  of 
dung,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  camp,  with  gyp- 
sum, to  make  sure  of  retaining  the  ammonia? 

I  wish  also  to  know  from  whom  in  London  I 
can  prociire  genuine  gypsum  in  powder,  as  the 
most  part  of  two  tons  which  I  ueed  on  clover  this 
year  was  evidently  plastered  lime,  ground  down. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JVoe.  S7f  1840.  J.  Mackcitzib. 
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Todw  EdttocoTllwHark-LueExprMk 
Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Mackenzie'*  Idler,  pub- 
lisbed  ID  your  jouroal  of  Monday  last,  I  bea;  to 
■taie  tbat  I  do  conaider  there  is  a  coiwiderable 
ewape  oi'  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  farm  yardi 
where  cattle  are  ied  doriitff  winter.  A«  purirerac- 
tioo  goee  on  so  carbooate  <^  ammonia  is  generat- 
ed, (whilst  nitrogen  remains  in  the  compound,) 
wbieh  is  held  in  soluiion  in  ihe  water  present, 
and  aa  the  water  evaporates  so  does  the  auimonis 
with  it.  'rherefore  we  cannot  apply  gypsum  in 
too  early  a  stage  of  thedecotDposiiion,  after  which 
the  same  loss  would  result  il'  water  were  allowed 
to  drain  from  the  yard  without  being  used  as 
manure. 

All  dung  piles  ought  to  have  a  body  mixed  with 
them  having  greater  affinity  for  ammonia  than 
carbonie  acid,  or  else  a  greet  part  of  the  ammonia 
wiJI  be  loM  ;  but  il'  it  be  applied  in  the  larm-yard, 
io  sufficient  quantity,  tt  need  not  be  applied  alter- 
wanls. 

I  believe  with  your  correspondent,  that  "iheee 
things  are  of  importance,"  and  not  so  much  at- 
tended to  as  ihey  ou^t,  Ibr  I  have  seen  men  and 
beraes  i«liog  up  theliillB  with  ponderous  loads  of 
(so  called)  manure,  when  in  fact  very  little  ma- 
nure existed  in  it,  whilst  they  leave  the  most 
valuable  manure  scattered  about  their  farm-yards 
■od  fields  fermenting  and  distiipaiing  in  vapor, 
**  carried  away  upon  the  wings  ol  the  wind," 
•erviog  their  owghbor*!  purpoee  aa  much  as  their 
own. 

i  am  a  great  advoeate  lor  using  manure  as 
early  as  possible,  that  iia  deeomposiiiuD  takes 
place  in  the  earth  hi  the  midst  of  vegetation,  and 
nnoa  of  itc  elements  would  be  lost.  Thus  the 
death  and  dissolution  of  the  present  genenttion 
mold  apring  up  into  life  in  a  new  one. 

I  am,  air,  your  obedient  servant, 

Waiabridgt,  Jhe.  9.  Grjbgokt  IIkabth. 


BILK  OCt.TVBK. — IMPORTANT    DI8G0TEBV. — 
TUB  XUSCARDllia  IH  AailUllOA. 

noni  tte  NMidBd  IswHUMtcw. 

Probably  the  most  important  tnlbrmation  it 
hasevH'lallen  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  of  thia  to 
communicate  to  the  public,  on  tbembjeetofeUlc 
ealniie  in  this  coimtry,  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sent article.  It  has  long  been  known  to  every 
one  who  hae  read  much  on  the  sobjeot  of  the 
Bilk  oilture,  that,  by  the  ravages  ol  a  disease 
called  wmueanKne  in  Europe,  the  average  Iobs  of 
worms,  taking  one  year  with  another,  amounted 
to  from  forty- five  to  fifty  percent,  of  ell  the  worms 
hatched ;  and,  whet  we«  still  worse,  the  disease 
generally  made  its  appearance  after  the  greater 
portion  of  the  expense  of  the  rearing  h^  been 
iocorred.  This  evil  has  contiooed,  from  time  be- 
yond the  reach  of  history,  to  within  a  year  or 
two  paeL  In  the  United  States,  all  of  ua  have 
heretofore  considered  oar  worms  exempt  Irom  thia 
ftlal  disease,  k  having  generally  been  aaDpoeed 
Dotio  eziet  beie  ateU.  Thie  was  afetalddniiod. 
1  have  juat  received  Irom  Frenee  a  copy  of  ttie 
**  Anralea  de  la  Socidte  Sericicote,  fondee  en  183?, 
poor  to  MOpagntioo  et  ^amelioration  de  findusirie 
dekBOteeo  Fianoe,"  ibr  1837,  1838,  and  1839, 
io  one  oT  tha  volumes  of  whieh  I  find  a  i^ie 


representing  silk-worms  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  nwMcardiju ;  the  first  glance  at  which  showed 
me  that  ii  was  the  identical  disease  of  which  a 
great  portion  of  the  silk-wonos  io  this  country 
have  perished.  All  who  saw  the  disease  laat 
summer  and  have  seen  ihia  ^ate  identified  it 
instantly.  J  ahall  endeavor  to  have  traDslatioDS 
made  for  the  next  number  of  the  Silk  Joumal, 
and,  if  possible,  shatl  accompany  them  with  a 
copy  of  the  plaie,  that  all  may  read,  see,  and 
judge  for  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  take  this  hasty 
notice  ol  the  fact,  that  aU  silk-growers  may  be 
enabled  loapply  the prewnltfM  and remet^.  Hap- 
pily, the  remedy  will  do  no  harm,  either  to  the 
healthy  worms  or  those  that  may  be  affected  with 
other  diseases,  end  is  cheap  and  easily  applied. 
The  remedy  is  a  free  application  of  atr-siaJi:ed 
lime  to  the  worms,  and  also  to  the  floors  of  Lbe 
cDcoooery,  and  white-washing  all  the  wood-work 
of  the  fiztares.  The  lime  should  be  aifled  thiou^ 
a  fine  sieve  on  tkt  iwnint,  two  or  three  times  a 
week  if  heahhy,  and  once  a  day  if  diseased,  in 
the  morning  before  tfa«  first  feeding,  and  afiec 
cleaning  the.  hurdles.  The  quantity  of  lime  to 
benftedonthe  worms  may  be  just  sufficient  to 
whiten  the  worms  and  leaves  well ;  and  it  should 
be  commenced  wheD  the  worms  are  half-grown, 
say  twelve  to  filleen  days  old.  This  remedy  has, 
during  the  past  two  years,  enabled  those  persons 
in  France  who  need  it  to  save  and  obtain  cocoons 
from  ninety-seven  per-  cent,  of  all  the  worms 
ha'ched. 

Now  that  we  know  we  have  this  formidabia 
disease  amongst  us,  it  becomes  necessaiy  that 
the  remedy  should  be  applied  ;  end,  as  there  ara 
very  few,  if  any,  who  know  the  diseaee  by  ai^i^ 
I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
remedy  be  applied  inalioaats,  whether  theworme 
are  sickly  or  not ;  fbr  it  ia  even  more  effectual  as 
afreeenttoe  than  aa  a  remedy,  .and,  as  before 
stated,  will  do  do  barm  to  either  healthy  or  aiekly 
worms. 

I  consider  it  fortunate  that  Ibis  invaluable  infor- 
mation has  reached  me  at  this  particular  momei^t, 
just  ia  time  to  be  of  immense  service  to  us  in  this 
our  day  of  ordeal.  Further  particulars  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  remedy  will  be  published  m  tha 
forthcoming  and  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Silk 
Journal.  Gidbov  B.  Smzth, 

Jflditor  of  the  SUk  Joomal,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OH  mm  anTKVcnoH  or  ihailb  nr  fiawbk 

OABDBn. 

Proa  the  Bouihem  AfiinUtnriK. 
Mr.  Editor : — One  of  the  greatest  annoyances 
which  I  have  experienced  io  the  cultivation  of 
Bowers,  has  been  from  the  depredations  commit- 
ted by  that  apparently  insignificant  inseet,  the 
snail.  The  last  year  they  were  unoommonlf 
nDmerone,  and  lAany  a  beautiful  flower  which  tha 
owner  prised  much  and  was  perhaps  anxiously 
watching,  was  laid  low  by  these  night  depredators, 
and  many  a  garden  which  but  for  them  would 
have  been  highly  attractive,  looked  desolateand 
fortora.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  was  more 
unloitoiHrte  than  1117  aeqaaintaiiGeai-biit  caitaio^ 
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I  had  apparently  foar  timeB  as  many  bb  I  had 
ever  had  before.  I  did  ool  observe  the  depreda- 
tioDs  until  late,  baviDg  been  lo  much  engafied 
elsewhere  a*  not  lobe  able  (o  visit  the  sarden  bui 
for  a  moment,  and  at  lon^  intervals.  When  f  did 
Doiice  them,  the  mischief  bad  been  done,  and 
they  were  in  sach  myriads  that  I  despaired  of  get- 
ting rid  of  ibem,  and  yielded  up  ibe  possession  of 
the  sarden. 

This  year  I  (ear  they  wilt  be  es  numerous,  and, 
of  course,  as  destructive  as  ever,  if  I  mayjiid^e 
from  the  numbers  which  have  already  made  ilieir 
appearance  in  the  tcarden.  I  have  looked  over 
my  books,  and  find  ihat  it  is  recommended  to  de- 
stroy them  by  epnnkling  lime  over  the  beds, 
(which  has  an  unsightly  appearance,)  or  to  wa- 
lerib&beds/ddetn  the  etwmngs  with  lime  waier. 
I  have  not  tried  either  of  ibese  remedies  as  yer, 
bat  I  have  watered  the  beds  with  soap-suds,  which 
ia  highly  destructive  to  insects.  What  number 
(here  Imay  have  been,  ol  killed  and  wounded,  1 
know  not,  but  certainty  on  those  beds  they  are 
as  numerous  now  as  on  those  which  were  not  so 
treated.  Another  method  which  is  recommended 
.and  which  I  bave  tried  with  success,  is  to  scatter 
cabbage  or  turnip  leaves,  or  slices  of  potatoes  or 
turnips  over  the  beds.  The  snails,  attracted  by 
these,  of  which  tbey  are  exceedingly  fond,  (and 
apparently  more  so  when  they  become  wiliered,) 
congregaie  there  in  great  numbers,  and  in  the 
momiugs  iliey  will  be  found  in  quantities,  which 
will  surprise  those  who  have  not  made  the  experi- 
mcDt,  alieltered  under  the  leaves,  or  covered  with 
a  little  earih,  so  that  they  maybe  roked  up  with 
the  hand  like  marbles,  and  what  will  add  mate- 
rially lo  the  pleasure  of  ihe  discovery,  the  adjacent 
plants  will  be  found  untouched  by  them.  During 
the  few  warm  days  we  bad  a  short  time  since, 
they  have  come  out  in  immense  numbers,  and  my 
anemonies,  ranunculuses  and  other  bulbs  being 
just  up, !  feared  for  them.  As  soon  therefore  as 
I  discovered  ttiat  the  plants  were  breaking  the 

Sound,, I  scattered  a  few  cabbage  leaves  over 
e  beds,  and  I  will  mention  for  the  aatisfaction  of 
all  florists,  that  up  to  this  lime,  1  have  not  disco- 
ver^ a  single  plant  cut  by  them  on  those  beds 
where  the  leaves  have  ^been  spread.  Of  the 
quantities  which  I  have  he'd  to  contend  with,  some 
opinion  may  be  formed,  when  I  mention  the  faA 
that  one  morning  1  gathered  a  five  inch  flower 
pot  heaped  up,  from  under  five  moderate  sized 
leaves,  in  fact  soae  were  not  more  than  half 
leaves.   I  had  not  time  to  go  over  the  whole 

farden,  but  left  it  to  Ihe  gardener  whose  business 
have  made  it  to  gather  them  every  morning, 
from  under  these  vegetable  traps.  I  have  been 
so  delighted  with  my  success  that  I  could  not 
letraio  from  commuoicatiog  it  for  publication  in 
year  jouroali  eapeeially  as  I  know  several  &ne 
gardens  were  mined  the  last  season  by  these 
ioseels.  I  hope  my  friends  and  your  readers  gene- 
mil?  may  |woDt  by  the  few  remarks  1  have  made, 
and  by  following  the  plan,  (or  any  belter  one,  if 
there  be  euch,  and  of  which  I  will  esteem  it  a 
favor  to  be  informed,)  preserve  their  plants  to 
bMUtify  and  adorn  their  gardens. 

Before  1  conclude  I  will  mention  a  remedy  1 
have  made  use  of  against  the  common  red  ants. 
During  the  past  winter  my  hot  t>ed,  and  espe- 
cially the  pots  containing  plants,  were  infested  with 
ihem,  and  I  do  believe  there  were  near  a  dozea 


nests,  in  as  many  pots.  The  injury  tbey  did  the 
plants  was  very  great,  uprooting  the  earth,  and 
raising  mounds  in  ihem.  Several  1  had  to  re-pot, 
and  found  the  bottom  of  the  pots  filled  with  ante 
and  their  eggs.  When  dislodged  from  one  pot 
they  look  to  another.  After  trying  several  reme- 
dies without  effect,  I  watered  them  with  soap  suds, 
lakeo  from  ihe  wiish  tub.  A  single  watering; 
eotir^ly  destroyed  them  and  relieved  me  from  ihis 
intolerable  nuisHiire.  An  Ahatevr. 

ChaTle$ton,  Febrvary  IStft,  184l. 


FOBTRAITS  AND  PUFFS. 

Prom  Um  Keatuek]'  Parmer. 

We  publish  an  aniele  ihis  week  from  the  Farm- 
er's Cabinet,  under  the  above  title.*  We  do  not 
pretend  lo  endorse  the  criticism  of  the  article  upoa 
ibe  special  cuts  commented  upon,  for  we  bave 
no  personal  knowledge  of  ihe  fidelity  as  repreeen- 
laiions  of  living  animals.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  ihe  spirit  of  the  article  is  just  and  well 
limed.  It  would  seem  thai  a  rage  i'orfine  picture$ 
has  seized  the  country ;  and,  judging  from  lha 
extraordinary  eflorls,  in  various  quarters,  togratily 
it,  the  mania  is  likely  to  do  the  agriculiural  interest 
more  harm  than  that  which  prevailed  lijrfine  ani- 
mals ihe  (^ubelantial  originals  of  the  pretended 
pictures.  We  appreciate,  at  a  high  rate,  the  value 
and  utiiity  oi'Jaithful  engravings ;  but  ihey  are  a 
positive  injury  and  fraud,  if  not  correet.  We  have 
seen  sundry  portraits  of  animals  which  we  hap- 
pened to  know,  vrhich  were  highly  overdiawn — 
represented  with  every  poseible  good  point  and  not 
a  soiitary  lault.  From  these  pictures,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  practical  art  of  breeding  had 
been  brought  to  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  perfection ; 
and  thai  no  further  improvement  in  ihe  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  could  bo  osade.  We  are,  how- 
ever, despite  these  beautiful  representations,  of 
quitu  a  different  opinion.  Perleclion  is  not  at- 
tained at  a  single  jump ;  and  years  and  years  and 
ages  and  ages  more  of  severe  practical  experiment 
wilt  be  necessary  to  effect  the  utmost  attainable 
degree  of  improvement,  not  only  in  tbe  breeda 
of  animals  but  of  many  if  not  all  tbe  proceases 
connected  with  a  perliect  system  of  agrtculiure. 

There  is  a  class  of  meo  in  tbe  country  who 
seem  to  ihiok  that  the  conductors  of  agricultural 
papers  have  nothing  to  do  but  surrender  their  co- 
lumns  for  the  publication  of  the  most  extravagant 
pictures  and  puffs  of  "  ibis,  that  and  t'other" 
breed,  animal  and  ihing.  Many  of  these  pro- 
ductions contain  some  good  hihta  and  facts  ;  but 
more  of  them  are  scarcely  disguised  advenise- 
ments  of  animals,  &c.  forsale  at  great  prices.  The 
spirit  of  these  remarks  will  be  understood  by  Ihoaa 
"  whom  it  cooceros;"  we  hope  we  shall  have  no 
more  to  make.  If  we  do,  we  shall  chooae  some 
bilious  moment,  when  our  usual  good  digeslioo 
and  good  nature  are  disturbed,  and  "rat  soma 
things  into  basb." 


*  Tbe  piece  referred  to  has  been  already  pabtiibsd 
in  the  Farmen*  Regiater.— £d.  F.  R. 
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KBSTEAIBISO  BASD-DRIFT. 
FcoB  ibe  EdinkDrtb  QuuMrly  Joaraai  oT  Apfcultura. 

The  mcwt  Hriking  improveoieDta  have  been 
efTectiAd  in  reclaiming  aand-drifted  lands  opoo  Lord 
Palmeraton*!  estate  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
between  the  towns  of  Ballyahaonon  aod  Sligo. 
This  is  an  object  or  much  fteneral  interest ;  and 
has  been  effected  byaveryBtmple  process,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  Lvoch,  faia  tordahip's  resident 
Tactor  at  Clifibhy.  Tbe  tract  of  aand-hills  upon 
this  estate  extends  to  many  hundred  acres.  Arter 
unsuccessful  attempts,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lynch  to 
conduct  the  process  of  planliog  bent  in  this  way. 
Ue  lock  up  portions  of  bent,  Jfrundo  arenana, 
from  the  numerous  luAs  or  patches  of  it  with 
which  these  waste  lands  were  interspersed,  and 
eareTally  thinned  out  the  plants  into  bunches  of 
one  and  a  half  pound  each,  preserving  the  roots 
as  carerulJy-as  possible.  These  bunches  were 
pnt  in  flat  or  fan  sh&ped  in  holes  in  the  sand  made 
of  a  reclanguiar  form,  and  beaten  down  with  the 
loot  so  flrmly  aa  a  little  boy  cj)<jld  not  remove 
them  with  one  hand.  These  rectaoi^ilar  holes 
are  found  to  be  much  better  than  round  ones, 
inasmuch  as,  when  the  bent  is  inserted  in  thicic 
round  bunches,  they  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  holes, 
and  the  Tanehape  is  more  lavorable  for  the  bent 
throwing  out  its  fibres  among  the  sand.  The 
plants  are  placed  first  on  the  side  of  the  sandy 
eraund  next  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows  most  prevalently,  to  arrest  itsdriflinK  power 
over  the  rest  of  the  ground.  It  may  be  that  tbe 
drift  may  cover  over  tbe  plaou  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  or  more,  in  which  case  they  will  stilt 
penetrate  through  (he  sand  ;  but  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  plant  anew  on  the  drifted  surface  until 
a  fixed  surface  be  established.  The  plants  are 
put  in  at  2^  or  3  feet  asunder.  When  Mr.  Lynch 
undertook  the  planting,  part  of  the  ground  had 
been  previously  planted  in  rows  or  15  feet  asunder 
and  4  feet  apart  in  the  line,  which  were  found  to 
be  too  wide  either  way;  and  had  to  he  beat  op 
with  new  plants,  which  created  aa  much  trouble 
as  the  planting  of  the  whole  ground  anew. 

In  this  way  aboat  600  acre*  Irish,  about  860 
imperial,  have  been  reclaimed,  which  now  only 
require  a  little  atteolion  in  replanting,  in  such 
pbcet  aa  have  miased  or  which  begin  to  blow. 
When  the  transplenled  bent  begins  to  aiool  or 
■praad,  it  eflbetoally  cheeks  the  sand-drift,  and  the 
natural  grasses  came  up  in  great  profusion,  such 
as  white  clover,  bird's-ftrnt,  trefoil,  &c.  So  well 
has  this  simple  plan  succeeded,  that  upon  a  tract 
of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mulloughmore 
which  in  1829  would  not  have  supported  a  goat, 
DOW  grazes  112  cattle  and  200  sheep.  Before 
these  operations  were  commenced,  the  land  had 
begun  to  drift  across  the  mail-coach  road,  and 
had  nearly  destroyed  four  of  the  (own-lands  in 
the  eatate,  which  by  these  means  have  been 
wnd, 

Mr.  Lynch,  in  ii^ving  some  direetioN  for  the 
%m  of*  an  estate  subject  to  sand-drift  in  Prussia, 
«bservei  that  bent  seeds  ripen  about  the  hitler 
end  oT  July ;  that  the  beot  should  not  be  taken 
iqi  (ill  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  after  that 
any  time  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  that  it  grows 
best  when  planted  between  the  months  or  No- 
vember and  March  inclusive,  fle  remarks  that 
the  process  of  raising  bent  from  tbe  seed  is 


tedious,  as  the  plants  will  not  be  in  a  state  for 
transplanting  for  three  or  four  years.  If  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown,  it  should  be  done  in  clay  ground, 
mixed  with  sand  from  the  sand-hills,  and  used  in 
a  greater  pro^nion  than  the  clay  or  nursery 
earth.  He  further  s(ntes,  that  from  one  cut  oT 
bent  he  has  obtained  49  bunches,  with  which  he 
lias  planted  a  perch  of  land,  and  he  allows  about 
8  tons  in  this  way  to  the  acre,— Irish  acre  we 
presume. 

The  bent  should  not  be  planted  at  first  in  the 
driest  or  blowing  places,  but  in  (be  more  moist  or 
firm  spots.  After  a  few  years  it  will  spread  so 
much  that,  wiih'the  saving  and  sowing  of  the 
seeds,  a  stock  wilt  be  afforded  for  extending  the 
planting  every  year.  This  method  has  t>een  fol- 
lowed tor  some  time  on  Lord  Palraerston^s  estate, 
ai  tbe  rata  ol  200  acres  per  annum. 

If  the  beot  were  to  be  sent  over  seas  for  trana- 
ptanting,  it  is  directed  to  be  packed  in  moss  or 
grass,  or,  if  in  great  quantity.  It  may  be  laid  in 
the  ship's  hold  with  wheat  or  barley  straw  be- 
tween every  two  or  three  courses  of  the  bent,  and 
in  this  way  it  would  retain  its  vegetative  powers 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  or  longer,  in  proportion  to 
the  care  taken  in  packing  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  what  extent  the  land  has 
heeu  wasied  by  aand-driU  in  the  confines  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  particularly  on  either  side  of  the 
emb(Hichure  of  the  Garronne.  This,  tike  a  pes- 
tilence, swallowed  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
(he  coast  lands  of  France,  insomuch  tba(  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  it  arreB(ed  the  at- 
tention of  government,  and  was  ultimately  stayed 
by  one  of  its  most  eminent  engineers,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  troops  of  men,  succeeded  in  planting 
a  great  belt  ol  a  (Mrticutar  kind  of  fir,  Pinm 
maritima  majors  which  has  ever  since  checked  the' 
progress  of  the  sand-drift,  while  it  has  clo(hed 
the  sandy  desert  with  wood  highly  useful  fbr  many 
purposes. 

Lord  PalmerstoD,  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  has  imported  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  cones  of  (he  Pinus  maritima 
major  Irom  Bordeaux,  which  are  now  preparing 
in  tha  nursery.  Samples  of  (he  cones  from 
France  have  also  been  presented  to  the  Hi^laod 
and  Agricultural  Soeie(y  of  Scotland.  Even 
though  this  pine  from  the  south  of  Europe  may 
not  fully  answer  expectations  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate, it  is  confidently  hoped  that,  by  the  patriotic 
exertions  and  example  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
extensive  aand-drilia  which  are  every  where  to  be 
met  with  may  be  exchanged  for  grass  lands  or 
thriving  wood  of  some  sort. 

The  marran  or  sea-mat-weed,  (^jSntndo  are- 
naria  L.  Amia<mhiia  arundinacea  of  Host,)  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Lynch,  is  the  most  frequent  plant 
found  in  the  sandy  shores  of  England,  Scotland, 
aod  Holland,  and  i(  is  the  best  binder  of  sand- 
drifL  The  £3^mM  armarku  is  perhapa  tbe  next 
best.  The  CanxarMorim  the  third  best;  and 
then  the  TKtictnijuncnim,  Fatuca  rvbroj  Ga- 
liunv«nm,mA  TrifiHium  rqtem. 


SKCOHFOsinoir  of  bones. 

From  Uie  Now  England  Ftuner. 
Mr.  PutnamSir—On  reading  in  your  Farm- 
er, of  17th  February  last,  a  Mr.  Jong's  very  ¥»• 
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luable  ezperimentB  on  bone  manure,  I  was  re- 
minded or  an  idea  I  have  oAen  tbou^t  viz. :  If 
some  easy  plan  of  decoropoains  I'ooee  without 
grinding  could  be  adopted,  so  ihai  every  farmer 
could  have  ibe  advaDlage  of  uBingaJI  ihe  bones 
be  may  collect  aboui  bis  own  house  and  neigh- 
borhood, a  great  many  bonea  that  are  now  useless 
might  be  collected  and  become  a  very  valuable 
source  lor  manure  Now,  Mr  Kditor,  in  hopes 
some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  will  give 
what  information  they  can  on  the  subject,  1  will 
give  you  what  I'know  accidentally.  My  wife  puts 
ail  her  refuse  bonea  into  her  ashea,  ihmking  they 
may  be  of  some  use  to  her  soap  :  she  makes  her 
soap  every  spring,  and  sometimes  lets  her  leech 
stand  six  or  eignt  months.  On  removing  the 
ashes  i  have  found  nearly  all  the  bones  decom- 
posed, or  become,  in  appearance,  like  a  white 


10  a  report  of  the  agriculture  of  the  house  of 
Industry  at  S.  fioaion,  published  in  the  Farmer 
of  May  20th,  1840,  it  is  stated,  that  mixing  bone 
manure  wiih  earth  aa  Ibllows,  one  part  bone  and 
two  parts  earth,  laid  in  a  iieap  and  moistened 
with  cow-yard  wash  or  water,  and  turned  over 
often,  the  bones  will  become  completely  decom- 
posed in  about  two  months. 

A  MncHAzric. 


SOOT  AS  KAHUBB. 

From  tbe  Fanncn'  Journal. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  characterizes  aoot  as  "  a 
powerful  manure,  possessing  ammooiacal  salt, 
empyreumalic  oil,  and  charcoal,  which  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen, 
or  pure  vital  air ;  all  which  component  pans  rank 
high  aa  nutritious  or  stimulant  manures."  On  mea- 
dows (anya  an  agriculturist)  1  have  used  soot  with 
great  advantage  in  subalance,  and,  though  sown  by 
Ihe  hand,  one  dressing  gave  me  always  beav^  crops 
of  bay  &r  two  successive  seasons ;  but  this  is  a 
wasteial  mode  of  applying  it,  a  great  proportion  of 
its  ammonia,  one  of  its  most  active  ingredients,  be- 
ins  volatilized  and  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere, 
when  dissolved  in  water  there  is  no  waste;  it  is 
all  available;  and,  for  horticultural  purposes,! 
have  mostly  used  it  in  that  state,  mixing  it  up  in 
the  proportion  of  about  six  quarts  of  aoot  to  a 
hogshead  of  water.  Asparagus,  peas,  and  a 
variety  of  other  vegetables,  1  have  manured  with 
it,  with  as  mnchefiect  aaif  I  had  used  solid  dung; 
but  to  planu  in  pots,  parlicularly  pines,  I  have 
found  it  admirably  well  adapted ;  when  watered 
with  it,  they  assame  a  deep  healthy  green  and  grow 
strong  and  iuxuriant.  I  generally  use  it  and  clean 
water  alternately,  and  always  over  bead  in  sum- 
mer ;  bat,  raeept  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  it 
night  be  used  eonslantly  with  adntntage. 


ADTAHTAGB  or  FI.ARnVO  rBVITTMISOB 
DB0LXTITIK8. 

Fran  tbe  Faimen'  Jonnul. 
Dodart  first  observed  that  trees  pushed  their 
branches  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  If  a  tree  stands  on  a  steep  it  pushes 


both  towards  the  hill  and  towards  ibe  declivity ; 
but  on  both  sides  it  still  preserve*  its  branohea 

parallel  to  the  surface.  As  there  is  an  attraction 
between  the  upper  sur&oe  of  leaves  and  light,  f 
am  also  persuaded,  though  not  equally  cenain  of 
it  from  ezperimeni,  that  there  is  an  attraction  of 
the  same  nature  between  the  under  surface  of 
leaves  and  the  surface  of  tbe  earth.  This  I  con- 
sider the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon  ; — I  had 
long  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  orchards  and 
most  fertile  trees  are  those  planted  on  a  declivity, 
and  (be  steeper  it  is,  though  not  quite  a  precipice, 
the  more  fertile  ihey  prove.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  spreading  of  trees  always  renders  them  fruit- 
ful. On  a  plain  they  incline  to  shoot  upwards ; 
and  therefore  art  is  employed  by  skilful  gardfUiers, 
and  applied  in  various  ways,  to  check  their  per- 
pendicular, and  to  promote  their  lateral  growth. 
But  this  point  is  obtained  on  a  decliviiy^  by  nature. 
There  a  tree  loses  its  tendency  to  shoot  upwards, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  its  branches  parallel  with 
the  surface,  is  constrained  to  put  them  in  a  lateral 
direction.  Hence  an  important  rule  In  tiie  choiea 
of  orchards  and  fruit  gaidens. 

D.  J.  Wauckb. 


DOGS*. 

From  die  EdiDbuigh  Quuterly  Joumot  of  Afrtcnltort. 

We  are  glad  that  the  interesting  subject  of  tbe 
natural  history  of  dogs  has  been  taken  up  by  an 
individual  so  well  qualified  to  handle  it  as  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  Smith..  There  is  scarcely  any 
other  naturalist  in  Britain  who  has  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  certain  tribes  of  quadrupeds, 
particularly  those  more  directly  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  human  race.  During  his 
travels  in  many  difl'erent  quarters  of  the  globe,  he 
has  avwied  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting information,  and  making  drawings  of  rare 
species,  whether  found  in  a  stale  of  nature  or 
preserved  in  museums.  The  collection  of  zoob* 
^eal  drawings  thus  accumulated,  is,  we  believe 
one  of  the  moat  extenaive  in  the  country ;  and 
the  portion  of  them  relating  to  the  Canidm  (the 
dog  and  its  allied  species)  has  afforded  the  mate- 
rials for  the  present  volumes. 

Colonel  H.  Smith  enteis  at  some  length  into 
the  diacussion  of  the  difficult  question  relating 
to  tbe  ori^n  of  our  domestic  dogs ;  and  comes 
to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion  from  naoy 
recent  writers  on  the  subject.  It  is  well  known 
that  very  diflerent  opinions  have  long  bean  held 
by  naturalists  on  this  pi^at.  Linneos  iocloded 
the  whole  of  the.  domestieaied  kinds  under  the 
name  of  Omit  j^mnlteKs;  Buflfon  viewed  the 
shepherd's  dog  as  the  ori^nal  a^iesirom  which 
all  tbe  others  bad  sprung ;  Cuvier,  in  his  Stgm 
.Animal,  regards  the  species  as  distinct,  lemuk- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  "  taming  of  the 
dog  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  mostttngular  ctmquest  man  has  achieved,  the 
whole  species  having  become  our  praperty."  A 
wild  dog,  named  the  Buansu  (  Cms  jKWkmw,) 
inhabiting  She  central  r^ion  of  the  old  woridi 
whenoe  many  of  our  most  anoHBt  eleoMOts  «■ 


•  Nataral  History  of  Don.  By  Lt.  Col.  Gbsriss 
Hamilton  Smith;  forming  the  ISft  andaCth  V>>l|i*« 
the  NatnisUstI  Ubiaty.  ^  . 
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■oeial  exMtenCe  seem  to  hare  emanated,  hsi  been 
^Dted  oat  a«  the  pritniiive  npecici  of  the  whole 
tiiidoe  race.  A  jackal  ( Omis  ^nthus,  F.  Cur.) 
irsbown  by  Professor  Kretschmer  vf  reeemble  so 
ekwelv  (he  antique  carved  and  painted  figures  in 
the  Egyptian  temples,  and  a  skull  taken  rrom 
ihfe  catacombs  of  Lycopoliv,  that  there  scarcely 
can  be  any  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  type  of  the 
dogs  of  ancient  £gypt.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  recent 
work  oo  British  Qiiaidrapedsi  advocates  the  etaima 
oT  the  woir-  to  be  considered  ibe  progenitor  or  our 
domesticated  races ;  and  tliere  are  other  modem 
wriiers  who  concur  with  him  in  this  opinion. 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smiih  adduces  numerous  consi- 
derations in  opposiiion  to  this  view,  and  concludes 
by  affirming  his  belief,  that  "There  are  suffi- 
cient daia  to  doubt  the  opinion  that  the  different 
races  or  domestic  dogs  are  all  sprung  Trom  one 
species,  and,  still  more,  that  the  wolf  ( Qmis 
M/nu)  was  the  sole  parent  in  question ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  incNoed  to  lean,  for  the  present, 
to  the  conjecture  that  several  species,  ooorigiTM, 
constmcied  with  Taculties  to  intermix,  including 
the  wolO  tbe  buansu,  the  anthus,  the  dingo,  and 
Ibe  jackal,  were  parents  of  domestin  dogs.  That 
eveo  ihe  dhole  or  a  thons  may  have  been  progeni- 
tors of  the  grayhoand  races  ;  and  that  a  lost,  or' 
ondiseoverfn  species,  allied  to  Cbnts  fneofor  or 
Bjfmnawmtiea  of  Burchell  was  the  source  of 
the  sfaort-KDuzzIed  and  strong-jawed  races  of  pri- 
mitive mastiffs."— Vol.  i.  p.  104. 

Alter  considering  the  izeneral  stracture  of  Ihe 
eanioe  family  (co-extensive  with  the  Linniean 
genus  Omts,)  which  is  an  extremely  naiural  one, 
tbe  osteology  and  whole  anatomy  of  the  species 
being  surprisingly  similar,  the  author  first  de- 
scritKs  and  figures  the  wolves,  regarding  which 
be  supplies  much  accurate  and  interesting  infor- 
mation. Lyeisean  dogs  (Gen.  /.yeisnu,')  includ- 
Uig  the  Prairietwolf  of  North  America  (L.  la- 
tnmtS  and  the  Caygotle  of  Mexico  (X.  cagottii,') 
as  well  as  the  red  don  (Oirysstts,)  next  pass 
ander  oar  review.  The  latter  group  compre- 
hends the  dholes,  the  Pariah  dog,  and  the  New 
Holland  dingo.  The  dingo  occurs  in  a  wild  state 
ail  over  Aosiratia,  but  an  inferior  breed  is  par- 
tially tamed  and  occasionally  used  for  hunting 
kugaroos  and  emus.  These  canines  are  entirely 
mnte,  neither  howling,  harking,  nor  growling. 
They  do  not  mn  like  dogs,  bat  carry  the  head 
high,  tbe  ears  erect  and  turned  forward  >  and  we 
are  assured  by  Cunningham,  that  whenever  do- 
meslie  dogs  fall  into  their  power,  they  are  imme- 
diately devoured.  1 1  hps  been  usual  to  consider 
this  aod  other  diurnal  canines  similarly  circum- 
Maneed,  asfbral  dogs  (cftienmaron  of  the  French,) 
that  is,  dogs  returned  lo  a  wild  stale  after  they  or 
their  progenitors  bad  been  domesticated.  Col. 
HamiitoD  Smith  is  inclined  to  regard  (hem  as  in 
their  aborigiDel  condition,  since  they  indicate  no 
tndeney  to  assnme  the  distinetions  to  wbicht  if 
they  were  descended  fhim  wolves  or  jackals,  they 
most  have  returned. 

'  After  alluding  to  the  various  names  by  which 
jackals  are  domesticated  in  the  east,  the  author 
gives  the  following  account  of  their  manners  :~ 
"  They  form  a  group  of  crepuscular  and  noctur- 
nal canines,  never  volantarily  abroad  before  dusk, 
and  tfaen  hooting  for  |Hey  during  tbe  whole  oight; 
entning  the  atreeti  of  towns  to  seek  for  offals; 
nUingtbe  hen-KKWts,  oiteriog  oot-hotwa^  ex- 


amining doors  and  windows,  feasting  opon  al 
dressed  vegetables  and  ill-secured  provisiotia, 
devouring  all  the  carrion  ihey  find  exposed,  and 
digging  their  way  into  sepulchres  that  are  not 
carefully  protected  against  their  aetiviiy  and '  vo- 
raciousness ;  and,  in  the  fruit  season,  in  common 
with  foxes,  seeking  tbe  vineyards,  and  fattening 
upon  grapes.  They  congregate  in  great  numbers, 
sometimes  as  many  as  200  being  found  together; 
and  they  howl  so  incessantly  that  the  annoyance 
of  their  voices  is  Ihe  theme  of  numerous  apologuee 
and  tales  in  the  literature  of  Asia.  Their  cry  is  a 
melancholy  sound,  beginning  the  instant  tbe  saa 
sets,  aod  never  ceasing  till  after  it  has  risen:  The 
voice  is  uttered  and  responded  to  by  all  within 
hearing,  in  a  concert  of  every  possible  tone,  from 
a  short  hungry  yelp  (o  a  prolonged  crescendo  cry, 
rising  octavo  above  octavo  in  the  shrillness,  and 
mingled  with  dismal  whining,  as  of  a  human, 
being  in  distress.  Jackals  retire  to  woodyjungles 
and  rocky  situations,  or  sknlk  about  solitary 
gardens,  hide  Ihemsetves  in  ruins,  or  burrow  in- 
large  communiiies.  If  by  chance  one  of  the 
troop  be  attacked,  all  are  on  tbe  watch,  and,  if' 
praetUmble  with  self-preservation,  issue  fbrth  to 
the  reseae.  The  Indian  wolf  and  hyaena  occa-. 
sionally  avail  themselves  of  their  burrows,  but 
while  they  occupy  these  retreats,  they  ebsiaia 
from  hostility  with  their  neighbors.  In  the  Moslem 
dominions  Jhey  remain  entirely  unmolested,  but 
in  British  India  they  are  occasionally  coursed 
with  grayhounds,  or  hunied  with  Ibx-hounds,  an<( 
having  a  strong  scent,  are  readily'run  down,  un- 
less they  can  regnin  their  earths,  or  mislead  them, 
in  the  jungles.  Nevertheless,  when  at  bay,  iha 
jackal  fights  so  desperately,  and  his  snap  is  so  se- 
vere, that  it  is  usual  to  have  them  destroyed  by 
terriers.  They  unite  tbe  cunning  of  Ibxei^  anA 
Ihe  energy  and  combination  distinguished  hi  thft 
best  trained  dogs,  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
surpassing  both.  When  overpowered  by  supe- 
rior force,  and  resistance  is  vain,  they  affect  to  be 
slain,  and  be  simulating  death  ;  but  if  they  be 
thrown  into  the  water  while  in  this  state,  they 
swim  immediately.  They  emit  a  very  oflensive 
smell,  not  totally  obliterated  even  in  a  d<Hnestic 
state,  when  ihey  have  been  M  Ibr  a  considerable 
pcriwJ  on  rice  plantations,  and  other  vegetables, 
as  is  usually  the  practice  with  'he  native  Indians. 
Although,  when  in  captivity,  they  know  and  will 
follow  their  master,  they  are  far  from  being  tracta- 
j)le,  or  to  be  depended  upon.  They  associate 
H'ndily  with  dogs,  and  hybrid  oflspriag  is  not 
uncommon ;  nor  is  there  a  question  that  their 
mules  are  not  again  prolific."— Vol.  i.  p.3iq,  812. 

it  was  long  a  mistaken  notion  that  tbe  jackal 
was  in  Ihe  habit  of  preceding  the  tion  or  tiger, 
and  by  means  of  its  superior  powers  of  smell  in- 
dicating the  spot  where  prey  was  to  he  obtained. 
Had  such  been  the  fact,  it  would  have  (hrmed  a 
singular  exception  lo  Ihe  general  rule,  for  nature 
appears  to  bave  implanted  an  innate  hostility  be- 
tween the  eanine  and  feline  tribes,  which  prevents 
them  ever  standirxr,  while  in  a  state  of  namre,  in 
such  friendlr  relations  to  each  other.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  jackal  does  not  precede,  but  follows 
at  a  safe  distance,  evincing  his  hostility  by  con- 
tinually pursuing  lions  and  tigers  during  (he  night, 
aiid  announcing  their  approach  by  a  peculiar  cry 
of  warning,  to  which  no  odier  animal  is  beard  to 
respond ;  while  at  other  times,  the  cry  of  one  is 
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answered  in  every  direelioa,  by  all  the  individuals 
wit  bin  hearing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  ofCaio- 
nel  SKiiih^s  worlc  is  devoted  to  the  dogs,  properly 
■o called,  and  contains  an  intereBtiog  history  of  all 
the  more  iinporiant  breeds,  including  all  the  kinds 
with  which  we  are  so  feailiar.  He  likewise 
enters  at  some  length  into  the  consideration  ofthe 
breeds  as  known  to  the  ancieoia,  a  subject  of 
somewhat  difficult  investiffalion,  but  full  ol'  inter- 
est, both  as  illustrating  the  changes  which  the 
various  racea  have  uiidei^ne.  and  es  throwing 
light  on  many  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
clasaicG. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  we 
subjoin  the  following  extracts.  "  Of  all  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  dogs  possess  ihe  (frr-atest  varie- 
ty of  modulations  in  their  voices;*  they  bark, 
bay,  howl,  yelp,  whine,  cry.  ^wl,  aod  snarl,  ac- 
cording to  the  emotions  they  feel.  When  en- 
couraging each  other  in  hunting,  expressing  the 
language  of  authority ;  in  watchtulnese,  at  distant 
noises,  or  displeasure  ai  particular  sounds,  in  pain 
or  Butiering,  they  have  an  expressive  moan;  a 
guttural  Of  tremulous  squeal,  under  impatience  ; 
B  snarl,  in  anger ;  and  a  kind  of  shriek,  when 
their  passions  are  excited  to  ferocity.  Who  is 
(here  so  liltte  ohservant  as  not  lo  know,  almost 
by  the  sound  of  the  first  note,  the  penuliar  bark 
of  the  drover  nod  shepherd's  dos,  half  intonated 
as  the  expression  of  delegatfd  authority,  and 
understood  by  the  flock  or  'he  drove,  the  more 
earnest  repetition  when  the  flrut  oigna!  is  dis- 
regarded, Ibllowed  by  the  !ow  and  hluH'  sound, 
conveying  a  menace,  and  at  length  the  sharp 
stiarl,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, by  running  to  the  spot,  and  execute  his 
orders  with  we! I -counterfeited  anger ;  or,  if  disap- 
puinied,  the  half  howling  bay  of  lamentation  at 
the  failure?  All  these  emotions  are  expressed  in 
a  language  which  marka  the  singular  endowments 
bestowed  by  the  Creator's  fiat,  lor  purposes  that 
cannot  well  be  mistaken,  nor  be  studied  without 
calling  on  our  sympathy  and  nfieclion.  Pogs, 
likewise,  express  most  significantly,  by  the  voice, 
their  desire  to  be  admitted  within  doore,  and  still 
more  in  begging  with  perseverance  ;  or,  in  resent- 
ment, when  treated  with  contempt.  They  are 
jealous  of  their  master's  favor,  quick  in  discover- 
ing the  respectable,  insolent  to  the  poor,  selfish  in 
fforraandising,  tyrannical  among  their  meaner 
loferiors,  apd  fawning  upon  their  superiors;  injury 
they  resent  with  the  discretion  aod  pertinacity  of 
politicians." — Vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

The  sagacity  of  the  canme  species,  their  bene- 
volent feelings,  prescience  of  impending  danger, 
instinctive  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, fidelity,  &c.  the  author  illusiratea  by  nume- 
rous striking  anecdotes,  several  of  which' had  not 
before  fallen  under  our  observation.  For  these, 
we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself  Under  the 
head  of  "  Pointer,"  we  find  the  following  re- 
niarks: — "In  their  present  quaiiiies  of  standing 
fixed  aod  poiating  to  game,  we  see  the  result  of  a 


*  As  a  tiDgnlar  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  the 
rin^Iar  case  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Seieoces,  by  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  of  a  dog 
that  had  been  taught  to  modulate  his  voice,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  repeat  inteUigibly  the  words  required  to  ask  for 
coffise,  tea,  and  chocolate ! 


long  course  of  severe  training ;  and-il  is  a  curiou!) 
fact,  that,  by  a  succession.  joT  generations  having 
been  constantly  educated  for  this  purposq,  it  has 
t>eeome  almost  iaaate,  and  young  dogs  of  the 
true  breed  point  with  scaiteiy  any  iaatruction. 
This  habit  isAo. firm  in  8qme,(ha(  *tie  late-^Mr* 
Gilpin  is  reported  to  have  painted  a.b»acet>f  pcfin- 
ters  while  in  the  act,  and  that  they  stood  «n  houf 
and  a  quarter  witkout  tnovltig.-  These  dogb  irei% 
named  Pluto  and  Juno,  aad-w«re  the  firooerty  of 
Col.  Thornton.  ■  Uash/anothei  pointer  boloo^ng 
to  the  same  sportsman,  was  sold  for  iSO  lyonh 
of  Burgundy  and  Champagne^  oii'e.hug«hfl{id  oi' 
claret,  an  elegant  gun,  -and  a  jiointer,  with  the 
proviso  that  tf  an  accident  should  disable  the  dog, 
it  was  \Q  he  rcurjied  lo  the  Golooel  ut  ibe  price 
ofJESO!" 


Oir  A  PRIiroiPLE  OF  FBRCIVO, 

Formed  aceordiAg  to  the  laas      vegetable  phy- 
siology. 

Prom  ttie  <Lundon)  Formen'  Mocaziite. 
-  At  a  recent  meeting  ot  the  Botanical  Sacieiy  of 
London, the  Ibllowing  account  was  given  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Cooper,  the  curator,  ol"  a  mode  of  lurniing 
a  lencework  to  plantaiioiiP,  &c.,  of  a.  very  eco- 
nomical and  rustic  kind,  ttnd  which  may  be  termed 
with  all  propriety  u  "  tttUural  living  fence." 
We  are  induced  to  give  a  full  abstract  ofthe  com- 
munication, (from  the  first  part  of  the  society's 
proceedings,)  as  we  think  the  suggestion  might 
offer  some  points  of  interest  to  our  country 
readers. 

The  natural  living  fence  consists  «imply  of 
planting  for  the  purpose  trees  or  shoots  ol  the 
same  species,  or  species  of  the  same  genus,  or 
genera  of  the  same  natural  family,  and  causing 
them  10  unite  by  means  of  the  process  of  "  graf- 
ting by  approach  or  inarcAtng,"  a  process  well 
understood  by  gardeners  and  horticulturists.  The 
fact  having  been  briefly  stated,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  next  place,  to  enrer  more  fully  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  In  the  first 
instance  it  is  requisite  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  the  shoots  intended  for 
Ibrroing  the  feoce.  Those  which  I  had  iha  oppor- 
tunity of  ohserving  (on  the  potaie  of  Sir  Thomas 
Neaves,  Dagnani  Park,  EfPex,  consiructed  by 
his  gardener  and  (itaoter  Mr.  Breeae)  were  form- 
ed of  ash,  but  of  course  any  other  tree  would 
aimifarly  unite  and  answer  the  end  required.  The 
faster  the  tree  grows,  and  produces  new  wood, 
the  stronger  and  better  the  fence  necessarily  be- 
comes. The  shoots  or  small  trees  Eure  run  up  (as 
termed  by  gardeners),  and  kept  trimmed  so  as  to 
produce  stems  as  straight  as  possible.  These  are 
trained  to  the  heights  required,  depending  upon 
the  intended  height  ofthe  fence.  As  soon  as 
they  have  acquired  sufiicient  age  they  are  care- 
fully transplanted,  a  trench  ofiwoleetin  wklih 
being  previously  made  in  the  line  ofthe  intended 
fence,  it  being  found  necessary  to  surround  the 
roots  with  earth  of  a  richer  nature  than  that  usu- 
ally met  with,  where  fences  are  to  be  placed,  such 
as  the  outskirts  of  wood,  plantations,  parkL  &c. 
Theirench  having  been  made  and  prt^reo,  the 
■terns  are  iheo  caraiilly  lemof ed ;  one  let  being 
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ptuied  at  the  requirei]  distance,  a  foot  for  instance 
irom  each  other,  ihoae  we  oiay  suppose  to  tlope 
to  the  north  ;  the  other  eet,  lor  example,  are 
plaoied  sloping  towards  ihe  south,  at  the  same 
dis^Qce  Irotn  the  other,  so  that  when  the  shoots 
proceed  Irooi  the  gropoU,  they  are  ia  contact  by 
their  ioternaJ  part. 

Ths  several  stems  having  been  thus  arranxed, 
the  'D,ext  and  moat  impormnt  «tep  is  -that  orcain- 
tag  theiA  to  uoite ;  this  oi  coarse  is  rcqu'site  in 
oraer  io  produce  strenKih,  and  i^.  accomplished 
by  the  process  of  gn^ing  approach,  or,  what 
tsibesame  thing,  that  ui' tnariAirig.   For  this 

Surpose  it  is  oecesaary  10  remove  a  small  plaieol' 
ark  at  the  proper  season,  on  each  stem  where 
their  inner  portions  are  in  .contact ;  this  havinjc 
been  cdrelUlly  performed,  approxiiuate  the  ttvo 
stems,  so  that  the  denuded  punions  of  each  shall 
exactly  meet ;  tie  the  Eieais  together  at  these 
places,  and  keep  them  Ibr  a  short  time  Irom  the 
action  ol'  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
clay.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeke>,  if  these 
precautiooB  have  been  attended  to,  adhesion  takes 
place,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  natural  livioje;  fence 
has  been  formed,  havini;  openiosa  of  a  diamond 
rtiape,  which  may  be  made  of  course  of'aoy  size 
that  may  be  required  ;  it  beinff  only  requisite  to 
place  the  stems  in  ihe  earth  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  each  other. 

The  adhesion  takes  place  in  ihe  IbilowioK  man- 
ner according  to  the  lawfa  of  vegetable  physiology. 
The  plaies  ol  bark  being  removed  on  each  stRiu, 
and  the  stems  approximated  to  each  other  at  thai 
part,  it  Ibllowa  that  as  the  fluids  raise  in  the  stenia 
of  exo^nous  (outgrowiug)  trees,  within  the 
wood  portion  of  the  trunk  and  descend  within  the 
faarit--tliat  the  stems  being  closely  lied  10  each 
other,  and  kept  at  their  point  of  union  from  the 
^action  of  the  air,  the  eambtufn  (proper  or  etabo- 
'taie  jiiice)  exudes,  liirms  new  wood,  and  the 
•tents  unite  by  (he  natural  procesB. 

The  advantages  which  Mr.  Cooper  considers 
Ibis  kiDd  of  lencioi;  to  possess  over  that  in  ordi- 
nary uae,  are  the  fallowing : — 

1st.  Thai  it  is  rustic,  and  has  not  the  hard  and 
stiff  appearance  of  the  li^ocing  made  by  carpen- 
ters. 

2d.  That  so  long  as  tite  trees  of  which  it  is 
foroied  are  alive,  it  never  requires  to  be  in  any  way 
repaired,  as  living  wood  resists  the  action  of  the 
weuber.  The  youqg  shoots,  should  any  spring 
fbnb,  are  to  be  removed  by  the  pruning  knile. 

Sd.  That  it  may  be  carried  to  any  height  with- 
oQi  additional  expense,  by  training  or  ninoing  op 
the  ateoM  to  the  required  height. 

4tb.  That  it  acquires  strength  and  thickness  by 
the  deposition  of  new  wood  annually  ;  so  that  in 
the  course  ol'  years,  when  the  stems  have  ac- 
qatred  the  greatest  degree  of  thickness,  and  have 
obltterated  the  openings,  in  the  first  instance  made, 
a  complete  solid  living  wall  will  be  the  result. 

0th.  That  owing  to  iha  well-known  durability 
ami  power  of  resisting  the  action  ol  the  weather 
00  the  t»rk,  and  external  portions  of  living  uees, 
a  fence  made  on  this  plan  does  not  require  to  be 
covered  with  tar,  or  any  other  preparations, 
requMngmuch  lime,  labor,  expense,  andanooy- 
HMe  in  the  ^ration. 

6th.  That  the  fint  ezpenae  ia  the  laat,  and  is 
naeh  eheaper  dao,  in  the  Snt  inManee,  than  the 
ordinary  kind  of  fencing  employed,  not  requTriog 
Fou  IX.— 15-D 


an  annual  expenditure  to  keep  it  In  order;  living 
wood,  as  before  observed,  withstanding  the  effects 
of  the  weather  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
dead  wood. 

7(h.  That  a  fence  to  orchards  may  be  formed 
ol  fruit  trees  of  Ihe  same  genus,  or  in  the  same 
natural  family;  the  lower  portions  or  stem  of 
which  Ibrro  the  fence,  (and  may  be  carried,  ai 
before  observed,  to  the  requisite  height),  whilst 
the  upper  part  may  be  allowed  to  send  forth  ita 
shoots  and  bear  fruit. 

8th.  That  owing  to  th'e  open  nature  of  thi«  kind 
of  lence  (which  j>pening8  may  be  formed  of  any 
size),  shrubs  and  other  plants  usually  planted 
cloae  up  to  fencework,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing it,  will  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  air  and 
light,  BO  necessary  to  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
which  cannot  be  Ihe  case  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  enclosing  parks,  &c.,  with  palings. 

9th.  Thai  should  one  of  the  bars  by  any  cause 
become  dead  or  destroyed,  the  circulation  ia 
carried  on  by  the  continuous  bar  or  stems ;  so  that 
if  a  bar  dies  it  siitl  remains  in  iia  sttuation, 
although  it  does  not  increase  in  thicknen  as  takes 
place  in  those  around  it ;  this  dead  bar  may  then 
be  compared  as  to  dumbility,  to  the  fencing  until 
the  present  time  formed  of  dead  wood.  From  the 
well-known  nature  and  siruetare  ef  wood,  I  con- 
sider the  application  of  the  process  of  grafting  by 
appro(uA,oT  inarching,  in  the  construction  offences 
of  all  dednriplion?,  to  be  one  of  the  leading  im- 
provements of  lute  yeoTfi  made  in  the  science  of 
gardeninL' :  and  as  such  should  strongly  recom- 
mend its  adoption  to  thora  individuals  possessing 
landed  property,  and  alao  to  the  directors  of  rail- 
roads and  other  undertakings,  where  both  man 
and  cattle  are  intended  to  be  kept  off,  and  which 
mijOfht  more  efleetually  be  accomplished  by  the 
judicious  selection  of  stems  armed  with  pricktes, 
fee. 


COKHSITTB  Oir  THE  ARTICLBS  OF  THB  SDI- 
TOR  OR  THB  KPFECTS  OF  ORERR-aARD  AS 
MAHURB,*  [at  pp.  67^  680,  TOL.  TUI.,  ARU 
F.  118,  VOL.  IX.] 

To  tli«  Editor  of  the  Puniera'  Rettstar. 

Your  last  number  of  the  Register,  baa  "  played 
the  wild"  with  us  Pamunkey  farmers,  or  rather 
would-be  farmers.  Some  short  lima  nnce,  yoa 
analyzed  f>l\  of  our  marls,  and  tokl  na  they  eon" 
mined  no  lime,  or  so  Jittie  as  almoft  to  be  oselest. 


'With  this  commnnication,  there  waa  received  a 
box  of  specimeDS  of  green-sand  marl,  sent  at  our  re- 
quest, by  Dr.  Braxton,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
strange  reaolt  of  tbs  analysis  of  the  specimen  of 
mail,  supposed  to  be  that  which  he  used  (&om  Or.  W. 
Bassctt'sland,)  aad  which  we  finiad  to  eoatua  but  11 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  result  wis  re- 
ported, (at  pages  683,  699,  vol,  8,}  with  Dr.  Braxton's 
answers  to  oar  queries ;  bat  at  Ihe  same  time,  we 
iDtimated  the  strong  auspicioa  that  a  wroag  specimen 
had  beeo  sent  us  by  mistake.  We  therefore  asked 
for  more  specimens,  and  also,  that  Dr.  Bnxtoa  would 
himself  aaslyxe  the  marl  ia  r^ard  to  iriiicta  a  aiiitate 
wuroqwelsd.  B«  bss  eompKed  with  both  nqottd, 
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We  then  eonaoled  ourselvei,  that  what  ihey  lack- 
ed io  lime,  Ihey  made  up  in  green-sand,  or  may 
be,  the  happy  eompoond  of  lime,  greeD-oand, 
8lc.,  whatever  it  may  be,  formed  a  happy  dose 
for  our  aaody  botiomi,  or  flat*.  Bat  you  now 
come  out  and  tell  ui,  that  the  greea-sand  ii 
wone  than  umIsm.  Now,  my  dear  tir,  what  are 
we  to  do?  Our  land*  dreadrully  poor,  no 
lime,  (which  is  the  only  tbiiifr,  as  you  say,  that  can 
benefit  them,)  and  our  green-«and,  of  which 
there  m  plenty,  you  sny  is  good  Ibr  noihinir.**  I 

and  the  rssnlts  show  that  there  irara  mistake  id  the 
former  specimen,  and  that  the  mari  which  he  has  osed 
ta  about  four  times  as  rich  In  calcareous  nutter  as 
the  specimen  which  we  before  analyzed.  He  ana- 
lyzed by  solution  in  acid,  filtration,  and  Bobtraction  of 
the  undissolved  residuum  from  the  whole  quantity — 
which  mode  will  always  make  mari  appear  richer 
than  it  really  is.  We  used  Davy's  apparatus  (for  the 
measurement  of  the  gas  evolved,)  which  is  much 
more  accurate.  The  results  were  as  follow : 
Bessette  mari,  nsed  by  Dr.  Braxton,  and  by  his  ana- 
lysis, eonttined  of  carbonate  of  lime,  48  per  cent. 
The  same,  aeeonling  to  Davy^s  appara- 
tus,  4S.50. 

The  lower  stntum,  of  the  Newcastle 
green-sand  marl,  (fwmerly  reported 
by  us,  p.  688  vol.  8,  as  containing 
2  par  cent,)  by  Dr.  Braxton's  trial 
contained,    -  -         .  s. 

And  by  Davy's  apparatus,       •         -  2^. 

This  stratum,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  low- 
er, and  the  one  lying  above  it,  6  feet  thid^  contains 
W  per  cent  of  cartwnate  of  lime. 

Another  specimen  ftom  Bassett's  land,  contained 
only  IIJO  per  centof  cartmoate  of  lime.  This,  from 
its  near  agreement,  was  no  doubt  the  same  kind  of 
which  a  specimen  was  before  furnished  by  mistake, 
instead  of  the  kind  which  Dr.  Braxton  used  from. 

AU  three  of  these  specimens  contained  lar|re  pro* 
portions  of  green-sand  also— estimated  by  the  eye  to 
be  fhnn  SO  to  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass.— En. 
V.  RxGUTn. 

*  Not  so,  in  either  case.  We  sported,  and  cor- 
rectly, the  marl  sent  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  used 
BO  largely  by  Dr.  Braxton,  to  be  only  11  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  now  appears  (asstated  in  the  pre- 
ceding note)  to  be  ruA,  as  we  at  first  tiad  supposed, 
containing  4S.B0  instead  of  only  11  per  cent  As  to 
ttw  **  happy  compound  of  lime  and  green-sand,"  we 
readily  admitted  ttw  manifest  and  very  remarkable  ef- 
fects, as  seen  on  the  pamunkey  lands.  We  only  dis- 
trusted ttw  pemMneney  of  so  mngh  of  ttw  effect  as 
was  doe  to  green-sand  alone,  fiom  our  own  varied 
wdeoosideraUecouiiectf  trial  elsewhere.  Tbeiesnlts 
of  those  trials  wa  have  folly  and  ftiriy  presented,  (p. 
118,  vol.  ix.)  and  desire  othen  to  do  the  like ;  and,  so 
for  ftom  designing  to  discourage  farther  trials  of  green- 
saod,  because  of  our  own  small  returns,  we  have  utged 
BSDewed  trials,  even  where  vre  had  abandoned  the  use, 
Im  onBsaqonee    ttw  grcatsr  benefits  wUdi  we  saw , 


very  much  frarthai,  in  your  "search  after  truth,'' 
you  will  leave  depopulated  a  large  section  of  our 
country;  for  I  already  hear  some  rumonof  the 
return  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  this  re- 
gion some  years  since,  with  such  alarming  mor- 
tality, both  in  body  and  purse,  that  f  have 
scarcely  known  of  an  individual  who  Was  subject 
10  the  malady,  that  ever  finally  recovered.  I 
think  the  physicians  called  it  the  emigrattnj; 
fever.  As  you  are  our  great  land  "  regulator," 
you  roust  pardon  me  in  ngnin  asking  yoii  what 
we  are  to  dol  lor  without  this  marl,  or  some  sub- 
siitute,  we  are  ^one  ;  not  going,  but  gone,  and  as 
you  say  we  have  none  that  is  worth  using,  what 
would  you  advise  us  to  do  7  go  (o  the  hospital, 
and  be  inoculated  lor  the  fever,  or  stay  a  while 
longer,  and  try  some  more  experiments  with  this 
green-sand?  But  from  your  experience,  it  seems 
the  longer  the  trial,  the  worse  the  eneeta ;  so, 
Mr,  Editor,  I  can  see  no  glimmering  of  hope 
Ibr  us  Pamunkeyiiea,  but  ihe  very  lUnt  one, 
that  your  green-sand  may  not  be  tike  oors,  that 
is,  that  ours  may  have  some  ingredient  in  it, 
which  is  wanting  in  youra,  or,  may  be,  our  sandy 
lands  may  not  labor  under  ihe  same  disease  w>th 
your  Btifler  aoils,  and  therefore  the  same  remedy, 
perhaps,  that  may  have  been  inert  upon  your 
lands,  uiay  be  beneficial.  And  may  not  that  be 
the  reason  why  the  green-sand  acts  so  well  as 
is  said  on  the  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey,  and  not 
a(  all  on  the  James  river  landslf 

And  now,  my  very  good  frieod,  badinage  arar^ 
let  us  try  and  reason  this  matter  a  little  together, 
and  compare  your  Ideas  and  experience  with  mine; 
not  at  all  though  with  the  view  of  eontraeiing 
my  knowledge  or  experience  upon  ihe  aubject 
wiih  yours,  but  simply  that  both  sides  of  [ho  sub- 
ject may  be  presented,  as  far  as  my  limited  ex- 
perience goes. 

With  the  green-sand  proper,  1  readily  admit 
that  my  experiments  have  not  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  arrive  at  any  thing  tike  definite 
or  fair  conclusions }  but  with  the  green-sand  merit 
(the  admixture  of  lime  and  grecn-sand,)  I 
claim  to  have  had  some  experience  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  component  parts,  whether  it  con* 
tains  raiich  or  little  lime,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
contain,  certain  it  is,  so  lar  as  1  can  judge,  its  pre- 
sent effects  are  very  fine ;  whether  it  may  prove  a 

on  the  Fununkey  lands.  Still,  there  baa  been  nothing 
adduced  to  show  that  we  were  wrong  in  pronouncing 
that  the  green-sand  tfsne,  without  any  admixtnie  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  applied  to  aa  acid  soil,  woold  be 
an  unprofitable  i^Ucatitni,  if  not  entirely  without  ef- 
feet.— Ed. 

t  We  should  greatly  regret  such  results  of  our  in* 
vestigations  and  repOTts ;  still,  whatever  niay  come  of 
it..we  will  still  aim  to  **search  after  tratt^"  and  urge 
all  otlwr  investigators  to  do  Uw  same ;  and  not  to  trust 
to  our  opinions,  or  any  others,  or  to  seek  to  snstsin  any 
particular  theoiy,  but  submit  eveiy  doubt  to  the  test  of 
accurate  experiment.  Our  green-sand  was  no  doabt 
generally  poorj  but  the  quantify  would  have  made  up 
for  defect  of  quality.  Besides,  some  of  it  was  sbim- 
dantly  rich.  Neither  were  the  lands  generally 
bat  in  most  eases  light  sod  sandy,  though  less  so  ttw* 
the  Pannnkcy  low-gioundi.— Ed. 
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rirmaiMOt  manure,  lime  must  decide.  Although 
think  ^our  reasoning  upon  calcareous  manures 
coDctuaive,  I  would  lain  hope  they  may  not  be 
found  BO  as  reapecii  green-sand.  That  is  a  sub- 
ject as  yet,  I  think,  but  lilile  understood  by  faroi- 
era,  geologitti,  or  chemists,  as  it  would  seem,  at 
least  in  our  couoiry.  Its  effects  we  know  but 
little  of;  of  iis  constituent  character  nothing.  It  Is 
irae,  Prolessor  Rogers  teils  us  it  it  the  '*  silicate  of 
iron,  and  potash."  We  poor  ftrmeri  are  perhtips 
now  aa  wise  as  we  were  befKe',  but  if  the  pro- 
Umor  means  to  say,  it  i«  sand,  iron,  and  potash 
in  aiiate  of  combiaaiioo,  1  ahoutd  think  that 
Ihoae  materiala  would  form  an  insoluble,  semi- 
iraiteparent,  vitreous  compound,  which  (he  oxalic, 
humic,  and  all  other  acids,  said  to  be  contained 
in  tho  earth,  would  hardly  decompose.  But  to 
return.  I  cannot  aj^ree  with  you,  that  (he  effect 
o(  green-sand  is  only  that  of  gypsum.  I  think 
so,  first,  because  ffypsum  acts  only  on  (he  clover, 
atid  other  broad-leafed  planis,  givini;  at  first,  to  be 
sure,  an  impetus  to  some  of  the  grains,  but  tK> 
increaae  to  the  crop  that  I  could  ever  discover } 
whwmw  the  green-sand  not  only  produce*, a 
greater  effect  opon  clover,  but  all  other  grasaes, 
as  I  have  eeen  a  g^rowth  of  hen's  grass  convert- 
ed, by  ita  appplieation,  into  luxuriant  white  clover 
and  green-sward,  as  well  aa  weeds  of  eveiy  de- 
scription quadrupled  in  size ;  and  land  that  1  am 
satisfied  would  not  have  produced  more  than  2 
barrels  of  com  to  the  acre,  by  its  application 
alone,  now  produce  4  or  5.  Now  in  Ibis  1  cannot 
agree,  that  it  is  the  overdose  ol'  the  gypseous  mat- 
ter that  produces  theseefTecis;  asl  have  never  fieen 
any  better  effects  produced  from  any  larger  quan- 
tity of  plaster  than  one  bushel  to  (he  acre.  Not 
80  the  green-sand ;  tha  larger  the  quantity  I  have 
yet  applied,  or  seen  applied,  tha  better  the  effects. 
Sd,  I  luvfl  never  seen  gypaum  have  any  effect 
in  neutralizing  an  acid  soil,  whereas  after  the  ap- 
pUeation  of  a  auffieieney  of  green-sand  the  sorrel 
ceases  to  grow.  And  Sdly,  I  have  never  seen  any 
ebange  in  the  appearance  of  the  soil  itself,  pro- 
duoea  by  any  application  of  gypsum,  whatever, 
mocb  or  tittfe,  and  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
n«ng  it  for  the  last  16  years  pretty  freely  ;  neither 
have  I  seen  any  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land  by  its  use,  its  beneficial  ejects  seeming,  on 
our  soils,  always  to  have  passed  off  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  clover,  tike  any  kind  of  putrescent  ma- 
nure on  acid  soils.  Whereas,  af^^er  the  application 
of  our  green-sand,  Ihere  ia  a  manileat  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  tloil,  and  a  continued 
fertility  imparted  thereto,  as  ia  evidenced  by  the 
growth  or  every  thing  on  it,  whether  it  be  of 
grain,  grass,  or  weeds.*  How  long  this  increased 
fertility  may  continue  is  yet  to  be  determined  ; 
hot  as  **  BUffioient  Ibr  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof|" 


*  We  did  not,  in  our  recent  articles,  (p.  679,  vol. 
viii.  p.  118,  vol.  ix.)  ascribe  the  effects  of  greeD-sand 
earth  to  tbe  gypsum  cootuned,  (thoogh  that  wu 
oor  error,- twenty  years  ago,)  and  still  leas  did  w« 
nwan  that  green-sand  and  gypsam  were  the  same.  We 
oa]y  tnaintaioed  that  tbe  manaer  of  action  of  tha  two. 
wu  iiauUr,  though  we  readily  admit  the  greater  effect 
of  the  gieen-sand.  We  have  found  tbe  effect  gyp- 
sam to  increase  with  tbe  quantity  applied,  from  one 
fcaibtl  to  fear  to  the  acre ;  but  not  in  equal  pn^iortion. 


I  ihonld  recommend  its  continuance  ontil  its  nae- 
less,  or  pemicions  effects  are  more  manifest  than 

1  have  yet  seen  them.  Now,  in  the .  case  of  my 
brother  Carter^s  Geld  at  Newcastle,  there  was  as 
much  green-sand  as  green-sand  marl  applied, 
tbe  land  seemingly  of  equal  quality,  and  yet  there 
appeared  to  be  no  difference  in  the  crop  of  corn  j 
all  seemed  equally  good,  at  least  100  per  cent,  up- 
on what  the  land  would  have  produced  without  itt 
What  may  he  the  diemicd  action  produced 
on  Boilsj  or  ve^tation,  by  the  combination  of  Ibne 
and  green^eand,  I  am  not  agrieultaral  chemiat 
enough  to  determine.  But  from  yoar  analysis  of 
my  mart,  or  rather  the  marl  I  am  tiaing,  I  should 
not  suppose  there  was  lime  or  green-satid  eooo^ 
to  do  much  good  ;  but  still  the  effect,  as  it  appeara 
to  me,  has  twen  very  great  on  my  land.}  It  may 
perhaps  be  proper  that  I  should  here  remark, 
that  tbe  happieii  effects  1  have  witneased  from 
the  application  of  green-sand,  was  on  a*  piece  of 
land  that  had  been  previously  marled,  with  a  poor 
marl,  which  to  the  eye  had  not  given  much  in- 
dication of  improvement  But  as  soon  as  the 
green-sand  (pure)  was  apiriiedi  a  new  appear- 
ance was  produced;  the  white  clover,  tmd  patches 
of  green-sward  began  every  where  to  make  their 
appearance.  This  piece  of  land  was  very  light 
and  sandy,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  not  ca- 
pable, before  it  was  improved,  1  should  suppose, 
of  producing  more  ihan  2  to  2^  barrels  of  com  to 
the  acre.  Lait  year  it  was  in  corn,  and  produced 
at  least  8  or  9  barrels,  (my  overseer  says  10)  the 
adjoining  land,  in  another  field  of  originally  simi- 
lar soil,  did  not  produce  1^  barrels  to  (he  acre. 
In  the  absence  of  all  chemical  knowledge  on  the 
6iit>ject  of  green-sand,  (as  Ijconsider  we  know  no- 
thing of  it  analytically,  and  as  the  eye,  and  its  ef- 
fects, are  all  we  have  to  direct  ua  in  ita  use,)  I 
must  think  the  deposite  Irom  which  Mr.  Williaour 
Carter  made  his  experiment  is  not  of  the  same 
character  aa  what  we  call  green-sand  lower  down 
the  river;  as  in  his,  if  I  recollect  aright,  there 
are  no  shells  at  all,  whether  of  a  large  or  small 
kind,  whereas,  in  the  depoaiies  foundlower  down 
the  river,  and  above  too,  for  aught  I  know,  there 
are  always  more  or  less  of  small  shells,  and  inter- 
spersed occasionally  are  found  larger  ones,  of  a 
peculiar  character,  as  well  as  the  saddle  oyster 
shell;  neither  of  which  shells  have  lever  seen 
or  heard  of,  except  in  connexion  with  green-sand. 
And  neither  have  [  ever  seen  the  green-sand 
where  these  peculiar  shells  did  not  more  or  lesa 
obtain.  And  if  your  gypseous  earth  is  like  the 
hanks  I  have  noticed  at  City  Point,  (mth  entire 
deference  to  your  better  knowledge,  and  more  ac- 

t  The  great  improvement  on  Hr.  Carter  Braxton's 
buid,  ftom  the  use  of  greeD-sand  sirth  contaimi^  only 

2  or  2|  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  tbe  appa- 
rently equal  and  similar  efihit  with  the  upper  atrataua 
conhuiungA6  per  cent,  of  caibonate  of  lime,  we  con- 
fess to  be  to  us  astonisfaing  and  insxpliciAte.  But  still 
tbe  ftcto  do  not  yet  contradict  our  views ;  ttiongb  tttey 
will  do  so,  should  the  effiKts  of  tfie  lower  stratum  be 
found  to  be  permanent 

X  This  was  written  while  supposing  the  marl  to  bs 
as  poor  as  II  per  cent.  Tbe  force  of  the  objection  is 
removed  by  tbe  subsequent  analysii,  sbowhig  itJtO  tm 
be  the  d^rec  of  strength,  in  ciibonateX  Urns.  . 
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cgnttB  and  icieniiRc  inrasti^ioiM  or  ihese  depo- 
■itefl,)  I  must  thick  your  gypseous  eanh  is  Biin  nioru 
variant  from  our  green-eand,  than  Mr.  Carter' a. 
A^Id — ProfI  Rogers  in  his  report  particularly 
guards  us  against  taking  any  ttiuu;  for  $;reen- 
sand  which  has  no  shelly  matter  and  more- 
over I  think  says  the  green-sand  has  never  been 
Ibond  In  this  eountry  when  the  saddle  oystpr  shell 
was  not  present.*    Now  I  am  rather  confident  I 

*  We  rewiily  admit  the  general  inferiority  of  the 
graen-NOd  earth  with  which  we  experimented.  And 
it  was  80,  not  because  there  wu  not  plenty  of  richer, 
but  because  we  first  sought,  not  for  the  ereen-sand 
ingredteo|,  but  fta  the  greatest  quantity  of  gypsum. 
.  Bat  even  if 'poor,  enough  of  ttie  earth  was  put  on  to 
fiake  a  very  heavy  and  rich  dressing  of  green-sand. 
And  eoiBS  of  our  applications  were  from  the  lower  and 
much  richer  body,  (and  which  also  eoDtsins  shells,) 
pnooaneed  by  Prof.  Rogers,  (for  whose  inspec- 
tion the  [nt  was  dog.)  to  contain  tto  to  70  per  cent  of 
pure  green-sdnd — and  which  also  produced  no  lasting 
effect.  The  saddle-shaped  oyster  shell  (osiraa  telli/or- 
nU)  is  found  in  some  of  our  grecn-sand  ;  and  at  Ever- 
green, (Prince  George,)  wherelfirstdiscovered  ihefor- 
inatioD  of  green-sand  in  1817,  and  where  I  aHerwards 
carried  Professor  Rogers,  (in  1S35)  we  gathered  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  shells  of  this  kind  he  had  ever 
seen.  Indeed,  he  then  thought  this  shell  to  be  an  un- 
known species ;  and  nnder  that  mistaken  impression, 
at  bis  request,  I  obtained  for  him  beautiful  drawings  of 
two  fine  specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved, 
which  were  executed  by  a  IVieod  of  mine.  The 
same  slieU  is  very  abundant  in  the  eocen~  marl  at  Cog- 
ens' Point,  which  lies  over  the  green-sand,  and  which 
green-sand  is  manifestly  changed  Irom  what  was  for- 
ueriy  the  same  kind  of  marl.  How  the  change  was 
produced  is  a  myateiy— and  we  admit,  as  our  friend's 
comment,  afterwards  made,  intimates,  that  our  specu- 
lations thereupon  are  of  very  little,  if  any  value. 

The  green-suid  stratum  at  City  Point,  like  meet 
tliat  we  formerly  tried  at  Covins'  Point,  doei  differ 
in  ai^iearance,  in  constiluticHi,  and  would  very 
likely  differ  in  effect  as  manure,  from  that  at  Newcas- 
tle, which  is  the  nearest  to  a  pure  green-sand  of  any 
that  has  been  profitably  used  there,  containing  no  more 
than  2  or  2.60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
Ci^  Point  stratum  contains  no  shells,  but  plenty  of 
their  empty  impressions,  and  apparently  no  carbonate 
of  lime.  But  however  different,  in  tome  respects, 
from  the  Pamunkey  beds,  (and  from  our  lower  stra- 
tum,) this  stratum,  like  aJl  (hat  we  used  from,  has 
plenty  of  gtten-aand;  therefore,  if  it  tw  contended 
(and  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  it,)  that  this  and  our 
own  Coggins*  Point  green-sand  earth  cannot  produce 
effeeti  as  nan  ore  equal  to  those  prodaeed  by  the  Pa- 
mimkey  sind  New  Jersey  earths  called  by  the  same 
name,  it  will  follow  necessarily  that  there  is  some 
agent  of  fertilizatioD  other  than,  and  superior  to,  the 
green-sand  itself^  and  whose  presence  has  not  been 
detected  by  any  scientific  investigator.  If  this  be 
true,  it  would  remove  &1I  existing  difficulties  caused  by 
discordant  effects  of  the  (supposed)  same  ^ent ;  for 
tiwn  there  wenld  bs  no  reason  wby  the  green*«aDd 


saw  no  shell  of  any  kind,  particularly  of  the 
latter,  at  Broad  Neck,  or  at  Ciiy  Point.  There 
are  several,  and  I  dare  say  many  of  the  depositea 
on  this  river,  or  its  viciaiiy,  such  as  you  describe 
m  your  wiitiDiEa  as  gypseous  eanh,  with  the  clear 
and  distinct  jiiipres«  ot'ahells,  but  all  traces  of 
calcareous  mutter  gone.  That  these  depositee 
were  once  calcareous,  1  suppose  Can  admit  of  do 
douhi^  and,  lyr  aught  we  know,  the  green-nod 
depositee  may  have  been  much  more  caicareous 
ihan  ihey  are  at  preaeni ;  and  may  now  be  un- 
dergoing the  decomposing  process  ;  but  certain  ii 
id  io  my  mind,  ihat.  there  must  have  been  some 
other  ingredient  in  ihe  green-sand  depoeites,  then 
there  is  in  the  now  gypseous  earth  depoeiles, 
as  a  diH'erent  result  hue  been  produced  by  the 
deeomposiiioD ;  as  it  woukl  seem  there  is  a  mark- 
ed difference  between  the  depoeiies  Ibund  here, 
one  of  which  is  called  green-sand,  and  the  other 
gypseous  earth.  Again,  it'  your  revooing  be 
correct,  in  the  theory  lately  advanced  by  you, 
that  ihe  sulphate  of  iron,  in  percolating  ihroogh 
Ihedifierent  sirata  ofcalcureous  matter,  bafl  de- 
composed (he  lime,  or  raiber,  that  the  sulphuric 
acid,  from  its  greaier  affinity  to  lime  than  iron, 
h8B  produced  the  more  insoluble  compound  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypeum,  why  is  it,  that  we 
only  find  the  gypsum,  in  the  upper  or  overlying 
Btratum  of  (rreen-saiid,  and  that  we  still  find  the 
iwo  together  in  a  eeptirate  stale,  the  gypsura  in 
crystals,  ami  the  green-sHiKl  a  distinct  substance, 
or  rather  the  crystulB  o("  gypsum  sometimes  as 
lurge  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  intermixed  here  and 
there,  throuatiuut  the  etraium  of  green-sand? 
This  green-sanii  being  weaker,  that  is,  containing 
\eee  green  sait^,  and  a  lighter  colored  earth  lhaa 
the  green-send  ofihe  lower  stratum,  and  between 
this  overlying  siraturo  of  green-sund,  containing 
the  gypsum,  and  the  underlying  siraium  of  richer 
green-eand,  bu»  containing  no  gypsum,  us  can  be 
ascertained  by  analysis,  [here  should  he  a  vein  or 
eira(um  ol'  rich  gre«u-nand  marl,  coniainiog 
eomelimes  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  lime.  !<' 
it  decomposed  rhe  upper,  or  overlying  stratum 
of  what  -waa  once  as  you  suppose  a  body  ot' 
marl,  or  cslcareouB  naatter,  why  dia  it  not  convert 
all  into  gypsum,  and  how  did  it  pass  the  iotor- 

beds  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  Pamnnkey,  if  having  Ihif 
unknown  fertilizing  ingredient,  should  not  be  every 
thing  that  that  the  report  of  the  state  geologist  pro- 
mises for  green-sand  in  general,  and  yet  the  James 
river  beds  be  worth  as  little  as  u>e  had  inferred,  be- 
cause, though  rich  enough  in  green-sand,  destitute  a£ 
that  other  and  unknown  ingredient.  But  if  this  be 
so,  it  takes  away  the  merit  as  well  as  the  mystery 
from  green-sand,  to  bestow  both  on  this  newly  sus- 
pected and  still  unknown  sgent. 

In  conclusion,  we  agrse  with  oar  friend  and  cor- 
respondent,  that  almost  nothing  is  yet  known  on  the 
subject  of  green-Bsnd ;  and  we  would  urge  upon  all 
fanners  who  are  able  to  use  it,  to  do  so,  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  make  fall  experiment,  and  fttrnidi 
useful  results— and  to  throw  aside  u  worse  than 
worthless,  all  that  baa  been  yet  said  of  this  manure 
in  geok^cal  reports,  and  to  rely  oidy  on  what  are 
supposed  to  be  A^cts,  and  the  results  of  piaclieal  ci< 
perience.— £i>-  F.  R.  _  . 
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mediatOj  or  middle  Btratum,  which  n  now  rich 
with  calcareous  matter,  aocl  pass' lo  the  lovrer 
alralum,  the  lerminus  of  which  we  have  never 
found,  decompoeethia  partially,  (aa  there  are  still 
m&Dj  ehelU  in  it,  perrecl  aa  to  form,  and  retaining 
all  their  lime,)  but  still  no  IraceB  of  eulphate  of 
lioie,  other  than  as  you  auppoee  from  a  atmilarity  of 
■clioQ  on  the  growing  crope?  If  I  am  correct  in 
mywievvs,  as  fthink  I  am,  I  should  FHlher  think 
you  will  have  lodipatill  deeper  into  the  arcana 
of  naioce,  tbao  you  have  yet  ^ne,  before  any 
MUtBTaciory  soluiion  of  the  enigma  of  i;reeD->and 
can  be  arrived  at.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you 
nay  be  correct  in  your  theory,  or  at  least  that  ii 
it  a  plati^ible  one,  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
iod  iron,  acting  panially  upon  the  lime  of  the  up- 
per or  overlying  itratum  of  green-sand  marl, 
as  the  sulphuric  acid  would  in  all  probability, 
when  comins  in  contact  with  limn  and  potash 
together,  nniie  with  the  lime,  in  preference  to  the 
potash,  and  thereby  produce  the  insoluble  com* 
pound  of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and  should  any  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid  be  preseni,  and  sulphate 
of  potash  be  (brmed,  it  could  not  be  detected,  as 
it  would,  «fl  800D  as  formed,  be  carried  off  by  the 
water.  But  thia  admission  can  only  apply  to  the 
npper  or  overiying  stratum.  In  which  ia  (bund 
gypsum ;  it  could  not  apply  t6  the  two  underty* 
iug  stratB}  which  both  contain  lime,  but  oo 
gypsum. 

The  more,  my  dear  air,  I  investicaie  this  sub- 
ject,  and  eeek  alter  the  modus  o^irrandtofthe  ^rnen- 
sand,  the  more  I  am  involved  in  mystery.  *'Alpe 
on  Alps  arise,"  at  every  step.  I  must  therelbre 
withdraw  Irom  the  field  of  science,  and  leave  it 
to  the  culture  of  yoor  more  skilful  operations ; 
while  I  confine  myself  within  the  more  appro- 
priate vocation  of  a  farmer,  of  trying  experiments, 
to  arrive  at  practical  results.   Yours.  &e. 

CoSBiK  Bkatctok. 


VROroBBD  BKHBRT  FOB  THE  OOBFU8KD  AVD 
OOBTBADICTOBV  STATU  OF  POPULAR  HO- 
MBBOI^TOBB  OF  TMB  GBASBBa. 

Fron  Uif.  Kentucky  Faimcr. 

In  a  commuoioatioD  addressed  by  the  present 
editor  of  this  paper,  soaie  months  sinre,  lo  ibe 
editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  on  *'  Kentucky 
Wae  graBs,"  the  idea  was  sutrgeated  that  a  work 
00  the  grasses,  giving  ail  their  common  names  in 
eonnexton  with  their  botanic  description,  so  that 
they  could  be  roadily  distinguished  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  by  the  untearned  as  the  learn- 
ed, would  prove  a  raluable  acquisition  to  the  agri- 
cultural literature  of  the  country.  The  letter  was 
copied  from  the  Register  into  this  paper,  current 
vol^  p.  166.  It  is  Highly  gratifyiu*;  to  find,  from 
the  articles  which  Ibllow,  that  Uie  suggestion 
receives  the  powerful  support  of  the  able  editor  of 
the  Renter,  and  that  it  has  been  so  favorably 
entertauied  by  the  distioguisbed  botanists,  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Professor  Darlington,  who  have  wrii- 
teo  10  the  Register  and  the  American  Farmer  on 
the  nibjecL  JBvenr  tnielligent  farmer  appreciates 
the  importance  of  botanic  selenea  to  the  improve- 
nent  of  agrieolture ;  and  it  ia  painllit  lo  ivQect 
how  nmeh  this  and  other  seieDces,  applicable  lo 
the  art  of  Qrahigi  have  been  negleeied  in  tb« 


education  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  May  we  noc 
hope  that,  appreciating  the  utility  of  the  various 
sciences  in  aid  of  practical  husbandry,  a  higher 
standard  of  education  forihe  farmer  will  be  soon 
adopted.  And  such  a  work  as  the  one  propored, 
by  showing  the  utility  of  botany,  would  promote 
the  study  of  that  beautiful  science  by  the  farmer. 

There  are  some  e<ccellent  suggestions  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Curtis  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Darlington 
may  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus  oround  which  (he 
useful  work  sujrgested  will  be  formed.  We  hope 
that,  in  furnif^bing  the  materials  Ibr  such  a  work, 
the  Kentucky  botanists  wilt  not  be  behind  their 
scientific  hreinren  of  other  regions  of  the  country. 
Prolessor  Short  oi  Louisville  and  Proleesor  MIt.. 
chell  of  Lexington,  could  give  much  assislence  in 
perfecting  the  proposed  work;  and  our  highly 
valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  letter, 
giving  another  plant  to  the  list  of  Professor  Diir* 
Ijngion,  is  appended,  could,  and  no  doubt  would, 
furnish  much  useful  matter.  Aid  could  also  be 
derived  from  many  other  gentlemen  of  Kentucky, 
one  of  whom,  our  able  correspondent,  Judee. 
Beatty,  we  almost  leel  authorized  to  pledge.  We 
hope  the  scientific  gentlemen  named,  as  well  as 
others,  will  send  us  not  only  specimens  of  the  va- 
rious grasses  of  this  state,  prepared  as  suggested, 
but  communications  lor  publication.  We  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  them  to  Mr. 
Curtis  or  to  any  other  gentleman  who  will  under- 
take the  preparation  ol' tt\e  projected  work.  By 
the  way,  it  occurs  that,  as  Mr.  Ruffin  of  the  Re- 
gister proposes  thai  the  specimens  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Curtis  proposes  that  they  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Ruffin,  (Petersburg,  Va  )  it  would  be  im- 
portaot  that  the  latter  gentleman,  in  behalf  of  the- 
cause  of  American  agriculture,  enter  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  most  distinguished  botanisif. 
of  the  United  Slates,  to  solicit  their  aid  in  the  un* 
dertaking,  and  to  designate  the  one  who  ahall 
finally  cuinpieie  the  woik  from  the  materials  to  be 
lijrnished.  Mr.  Curtis  has  agreed  to  do  it  if  the 
specimens  be  sent  him,  and  no  one  else  under- 
takes. No  doubt  he  could  well  perform  the  task; 
and  if  he  absolutely  agree  to  do  it,  the  public 
should  be  appiieed,  ihai  specimens  may  be  sent 
directly  to  him.  Lei,  theretbre,  general  notice 
be  given  in  the  Regiett^r  and  copied  in  all  other 
agricultural  papers.  As,  among  other  objects,  the 
work  is  desired  to  establiEh  a  uniform  nomen- 
clature, sonte  such  action  will  be  requisite,  to  rea- 
der the  undertaking  succesbful }  and  ii  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  botanist  in  the  country  will  hold 
himseif  bound  to  do  something  In  this  enterprise, 
not  on!y  asacontribotion  to  tbe science  of  botany, 
but  as  a  concession  to  the  claims  of  aericullure. 
Mr.  Ruffin's  high  character  as  an  agricultural 
writer,  his  extensive  acquaintance,  his  Ictrtunate 
location  at  a  point  midway  between  the  extreme 
north  and  south,  toyeiher  with  his  energyand 
spirit  in  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture,  all 
indicate  him  as  the  person  pecuharly  fitted  to 
organize  the  action  wliich  shall  ultimately  accom- 
plish the  desired  object.  In  the  hope  that  he 
wtll  recognize  our  right  to  make  the  nomination, 
and  that  he  wiil  accept  it,  we  undertake  to 
guaranty  him  all  ihe  aid  which  the  Kentucky  bo- 
tanists can  bestow.  We  believe  the  plan  pro- 
posed will  insure  ihe  execution  oi'  ttio  work; 
while  if  no  organized  system  of  action  be  adopted, 
no  may  never  eee  its  oomnletkm  mi^  JtePW^^ 
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never  id  the  perfect  fiirm  ao  desirable  Ibr  a  work 
of  ita  contemplated  character.  What  my  you, 
Mr.  Rufiia?  Lei  ue  hear  ibrough  the  Regtsier. 
A  botanic  work  on  the  grasiCB  alone  would  make 
a  uaeful  volume ;  and  if  ihia  attempt  succeed 
well,  ihe  same  kind  ol'  exenlon  would  uUimalcly 
furaiab  Ihe  commuoiiy  with  practical  informatioo 
on  all  other  branchee  ofbotany. 

Id  anav^er  to  the  above  call  upon  ua  by  our  high- 
ly esteemed  brother  editor,  we  repeat  our  readi- 
ness lo  do  any  thinjr  in  our  power  to  rarthw  the 
important  object  in  view.  We  had  no  iaienilon 
or  shiAing  Trom  ourself  any  trouble,  when  recom- 
mending to  those  who  could  do  eo  as  conve- 
niently, to  send  specimens  at  once  to  Mr.  Cur- 
tis ;  bat  because  of  the  Tew  opportunities  for 
conveyance  from  this  place  to  his  residence. 
However,  Ihe  commnnication  from  Mr.  Curtii, 
which  will  follow,  serves  to  remove  much  of  the 
supposed  difHculties  of  transportation,  as  welt  as 
furnishing  ample  Inatruciion  for  the  preservation 
of  specimens  of  grasBes.  We  trust  that  enough 
farmers,  or  countrymen,  who  are  practical  and 
careful  ohsarvers,  will  collect  speeimena  in  the 
manner  directed,  and  with  these  furnish  the 
common  names  of  each,  and  every  name  known. 
The  service  wilt  be  still  more  valuable  if  they 
will  also  liirnish  siatemenis  of  Ihe  agricultural 
characters,  habits,  and  advantages  or  dieadvan- 
tageaof  each  grass,  as  far  as  known.  We  shall 
do  something  in  this  respect,  ao  far  as  our  pre- 
'bent  unfavorable  location  will  permit.  This  part 
of  the  service  can  be  even  better  performed  by 
mere  farmers,  who  are  generally  quite  ignorant 
of  botany,  than  by  scieniiGe  botanista  of  the 
highest  and  best  deserved  reputation  j  ^eause 
the  former  class  know  more  or  less  of  the  agri- 
cuhural  characters  of  graaaes,  anil  of  their  vulgar 
provincial  names,  of  which  scientific  men  could 
not  be  generally  or  extensively  informed.  But 
when  a  practical  cultivator^  who  has  these  ad- 
vantages of  his  OGCtipation,  adds  to  them  even 
but  a  alight  acquaintance  with  the  botanical  cha- 
racters, and  is  (hereby  enabled  to  clan  and  iden- 
(ily  graeaeB,  he  may  do  much  more  than  others 
for  the  object  in  view.  There  are  probably  many 
such  among  our  readers,  without  including  any 
but  such  as  would  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  call 
themselves  botanists.  Among  such  countrymen 
and  practical  enlUvatora  (formerly  or  now)  we 
will  name,  (as  they  ere  nearest  at  hand,  and  best 
known  to  ue,)  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith  of  Baltimore, 
T.  S.  PleaaanU  of  Chesterfield,  and  A.  Nicol, 
of  Sandy  Point,  and  to  all  of  whom  the  readers 
of  the  Farmers*  Register  have  been  indebted  for 
information  on  botanical  aa  well  as  more  fre- 
quently on  other  subjects.  Besides  these,  and 
such  as  these,  there  are  other  of  oar  valued  con- 


iributofs,  for  example,  David  Thomas,  of  New 
York,  Professor  Armstrong,  of  Washington 
College,  Virginia,  Dr.  James  F.  McReeof  North 
Carolina,  and  M .  Tuomey,  esq.,  of  Loudoun,  Vir- 
ginia, all  of  whom  poeseas  much  botanical  know- 
ledge, and  couldjin  their  difierent  localities,  render 
excellent  service  to  the  end  in  view.  We  then 
wish  of  all  named,  and  of  any  others  who  may 
be  inclined  to  aid  the  object,  lo  do  something 
towards  it.  We  otfer  to  be  Ihe  incipient  both 
of  communications  and  specimens,  when  most 
convenient  to  the  sender ;  and  if  there  is  proper 
action  on  (he  subject,  there  will  be  collected  ma- 
leiials,  before  ihis  year  is  ended,  for  Mr.  Curtis  to 
digest  into  a  lull  and  satisfactory  botanical  and 
agricnliural  description  of  our  common  grasses, 
with  their  synonymes.  And  by  this,  more  tig^t 
may  be  afforded  on  Ihe  subject,  and  more  aervtce 
rendered  to  practical  agriculture,  than  by  every 
thing  on  grasses  that  has  yet  been  before  the  pub- 
lic—Ud.  F.  Keoistbr. 


DIBECTIOHS    FOR     COLLBCTIVG    AND  PBB- 
BERVIITQ  SFECIMIIBS  OW  GftASBBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  FuoMn'  Ba0Har. 

fToBhington,  iV.  C,  MartA  m,  1841. 
J)ear  Sir  :—\  now  send  you,  as  promised,  the 
mode  of  collecting  and  preserving  spedmena  of 

grasses. 

Ist.  As  to  the  time  of  collecting.  Tbia  ahould 
be  when  the  flowere  are  fully  grown,  but  before 
(hey  tK>gin  to  fall  off.  If  any  one  ia  in  doubt  as  lo 
what  are  the  flowers  of  grasses,  (he  easiest  way 
to  inlbrm  him  is  lo  say,  that  whatever  is  not  stem 
or  leaves  will  be  the  flowers.  They  have  a  great 
variety  cf  forma,  but  the  aBove  rale  will  rndily 
determine  them. 

2d.  The  whole  plant  ahould  ba  collected,  not 
excepting  the  root,  though  the  dirt  ehoold  be 
entirely  removed.  Of  (he  large  coarse  grasses 
that  attain  a  height  of  three  to  five  feet  or  more, 
a  loot  or  two  of  the  summit  will  answer.  Plaott 
should  never  be  collected  when  wet. 

3d.  Take  half  a  newspaper  and  fold  it  once, 
like  a  sheet  of  cap  or  letter  paper;  then  place 
within  it  aa  many  plants  aa  there  is*  room  for 
wiihout  their  overlaying  each  other.*  Thus  do 
with  as  many  plants  as  are  collected. 

Now  lay  these  sheets  between  other  newspa- 
pers (called  driers)  alternately  over  each  other; 
that  is,  first  a  drier,  then  a  sheet  with  the  plBaia 
in  it,  then  a  drier  again,  and  so  on,  no  mattw 
bow  lante  the  pile. 

The  parcel  should  now  be  put  ander  a  pressure 
of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  and  remain  Ibr 
about  twelve  hours,  when  the  dnera  should  be 
removed  and  dry  ones  put  in  their  places.  Three 
days  will  be  sumcieni  Ibr  drying  grnases,  chang- 
ing aa  above  every  twdve  hours.  For  a  proas, 
a  piece  of  board  large  eixHigh  to  cover  the  paper 

'  If  the  plant  be  lon^r  than  the  sheet,  it  nay  be 
bent  over»  or  broken ,  though  not  severed. 
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ought  be  osed,  wiih  a  rock,  some  large  booka,  or 
a  heavy  trunk,  for  a  weight. 

When  the  plants  have  been  ibue  dried,  ihey 
can  be  put  away  in  dry  papers,  enclosed  in  a 
newspaper  and  lied  round,  eo  that  they  may 
not  be  injured  by  being  broken  or  toesed  about. 
They  ahould  be  put  away  in  a  drawer  where 
Ibey  will  oot  suffer  from  careless  handling. 

4th.  In  traasportingthem  care  ahould  be  taken 
that  ihe^  get  do  injury  Irom  rubbing,  whieh  will 
happen  if  ihey  aFelooee.  They  should  ihererore 
be  packed  tight  enough  to  avoid  that.  When 
eareliilly  tied  up  or  sealed,  they  can  be  conveyed 
10  any  distance  in  a  trunk  by  private  cooveyance ; 
or  in  a  small  box  toade  to  the  size  of  the  parcel 
inay  be  sent  by  any  of  the  ordinary  public  eon- 
veyanres.  Boxes  of  plants  are  yearly  traversing 
the  country  in  this  way. 

If  the  work  you  have  "put  upon  me  is  worth 
dcHDg,  it  is  worth  doinK  well ;  but  this  cannot  be 
aiiained  without  the  aid  oi'  those  who  are  more 
particularly  interested  in  it.  1  hope  iherelbre, 
that  no  one  will  leave  lor  somebody  else  to  do 
what  he  can  so  easily  do  himselH  The  grasses 
within  the  reach  of  any  one  man,  the  names  of 
whieh  he  is  acquainted  with,  ere  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  trouble  of  preparing  two  or  three 
specimens  ol  each  will  be  triSing.  It  must  be  the 
agriculturists  who  will  do  the  work  of  furnish- 
ing the  common  names,  for  botanists  are  general- 
ly professional  men  who  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  them.  1  will  however  draw  up- 
on them  personally  for  their  knowledge,  if  you 
will  secure  the  tabors  of  the  farmer  in  this  work. 

If  it  will  furnish  any  new  inducement  to  the 
BgriculturiBt  to  engage  in  the  plan,  I  will  pro- 
mise to  reiura  him  bis  plants,  if  desired,  proper- 
l§  named,  so  that  he  may  have  specimens  in  band 
10  refer  to  in  cases  of  doubt.  Very  revpectfully, 
'yooni  tw.f  M.  A.  Cuktis. 


■nABUBRHBirr  or  a  boakd  of  aobioul- 

TUKV  BT  THE  eOTBKHHKIlT  OF  TXBGIKU. 

£Just  beJbra  our  last  number  was  completed 
«e  learned  from  tbernewspapers  that  an  act  had 
passed  the  legislature  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after, 
that  we  learned  the  provisions  of  the  enactment, 
and  obtained  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  will  be 
presented  below.  Though  we  have,  at  former 
limes,  labored  zealously  to  obtain  from  the  le- 
gidature  this  one  boon  to  the  agriculture  of 
Virginia,  even  if  nothing  else  were  done,  we 
had  abandoned  all  such  efforte  in  despair ;  and 
Uioagb  a  bill  lor  the  puipose  has  ever  since  been 
anniully  brooght  forward,  we  have  had  no  par- 
UetpatioD  in  the  natter ;  nor  did  we  l^w  that 
it  was  before  the  le^lature  this  session,  nntil  we 
read  of  its  passage  by  the  lower  house. 

We  hope  that  even  ibla  poor  and  feeble  be- 
gioaing  may  do  some  good^  aad  lead  ultimately 
to  uoeh  good  to  agricultore ;  but  the  means  are 
poor  indeed,  wbile  the  objects  and  daties  of  the 


board  (as  staled)  are  very  burdensome  and  dif- 
ficult,  not  n>  say  impossible  Ibr  such  a  body  even 
to  approach  in  performance.  It  would  be  both 
unreasonable  and  foolish  to  expect  much  from 
a  board  thus  constituted,  and  its  existence  barely 
toUrated  by  the  government,  instead  of  being 
encouraged,  sustained  and  aided  in  its  course,  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  designed  ends.  We  foresee  (hat 
they  who  have  all  along  opposed  all  such  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  will  be  ready 
to  cry  out, upon  the  inevitably  feeble  operaiion, 
as  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  this  board,  and 
pronounce  the  expediency  of  its  being  suppressed 
as  worthless.  The  objection  which  will  tie  moat 
strongly  felt  by  individuals  to  acting  on  this 
board,  will  not  l>e  the  laboring  without  any  pe- 
cuniary  reward,  or  the  opportunity  to  acquire  Bome 
honor  by  rendering  the  service  required,  but  that 
they  will  probably  even  lose  reputation,  by  the 
impossibility  of  doing  scarcely  any  thing  of  their 
arranged  and  expected  duties.  However,  let 
us  hope  for  (be  best  results— and  among  them, 
that  proper  members  may  be  found  who  will  be 
willing  to  risk  loss  of  credit  to  themselves,  added 
to  the  certain  sacriBce  of  much  labor,  and  that 
with  but  small  prospect  of  rendering  any  im- ' 
portent  service  to  (heir  country,  or  effecting  much 
for  theoijeet  of  their  association.— Ed.] 

Atiaa  toe$t^ti8h  a  Board  of  u/grietUture, 

Whereas,  it  is  represeoled  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  that  the  agricultural  com- 
munity have  various  interests,  requiring  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  state,  which  should  be  extend- 
ed to  them  according  to  some  system  approved 
by  observa'ion  and  regulated  by  experience.  And 
whereas  it  appears  to  the  General  Assembly  (hat 
these  ends  would  be  promoted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  pn~ 
sent  totheLegialature  from  time  to  lime  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  agricultural  staiistics  of  the  com- 
monwealth—to  inform  the  public  of  the  progress 
of  improvement — lo  communicate  such  (acts,  as 
when  collected  and  digested,  may  promote  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  slate :  and  io  suggest 
such  measures  for  the  adoption  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  tha  aforesaid  board  may  deem 
proper  Ibr  the  developement  of  ihe  resources,  and 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  that  impoN 
tant  branch  of  industry  in  the  commonwealih ; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  a  board,  lo  be 
called  a  Board  of  Agriculture,*'  shall  hereaAer 
be  constituted,  to  consist  of  eight  members,  to 
be  appointed  triennielly  by  the  executive  of  this 
commonwealth ;  of  whom  two  shall  be  selected 
from  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  state,  as 
speci6ed  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  article 
of  the  constitution,  for  the  apportionment  of  ra- 
preseotatiun  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  any 
three  of  whom  may  coostiiute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Be  itfurther  tnaeUd,  That  it  shall  be  the  du- 
ty of  said  board  to  present  annually  to  the  legis- 
lature 8  general  view  of  the  condition  of  agiuw- 
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'lure  in  the  elate  :— lo  report  the  nature  and  quao- 
tily  ol'  Ihe  agricullural  Maples,  «o  far  ae  they  may 
te  able  to  apceriain  the  same:  to  collect  and 
difreat  such  tacia  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
and  ciiltivHiioD  of  the  coil,  and  the  beet  modee  of 
preparin^r  its  viiriaue  producia  for  iheir  appropriate 
use^,  aa  they  may  Uiiiik  would  afford  useful  infor- 
mation to  the  asiricultural  communily — to  report, 
80  far  aa  they  may  aecertain  the  same,  the  relative 
decreed  of  encouraiiement  atforded  by  (he  state  of 
foreign  and  domestic  markela  to  the  varioua  ag- 
ricultural productions  of  ihie  commonwealth,  and 
to  eupgest  Id  the  legislature  such  meafiures  as 
they  may  deem  desirable  Ibr  the  developement  of 
the  resources,  and  the  promotion  of  the  K^neral 
intereatfl  of  ejrriculture  in  this  com  moo  wealth. 

jfnd  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duly  of  said  board  to  hold  one  aeesion  in  ear.h 
year,  et  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  board,  with  the  conient  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  the  passage 
thereof 


.PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BT  THE  HXUTRICO  AO> 

RicuLTURAi.  aud  horticultvraxi  so- 
ciety. 

'(Published  by  request  of  the  Executive  Coiamittee.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Ihe  Henrico  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
oieiy,  on  the  27ih  day  of  March,  1841,  the  Ibl- 
lowing  were  determined  upon  as  the  aubjecta'  for 
and  amounis  of  the  Premtuma  to  be  awarded  at 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society,  which  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  day  of  May  next, 


instead  of  the  time  heretofore  reported,  viz  : 
Ist.  For  the  best  hot^e  or  colt,  calculated 
19  produce  (he  beet  stoch  for  the 
draught  or  saddle      -         -  $15 

5.  For  the  best  brood  mare  do.       -      -  10 

3.  For  the  best  jack  15 

4.  For  the  best  bull  Ibr  domestic  purposes  10 
0.  For  the  best  milch  cow-         -  -10 

6.  For  the  beat  yoke  of  oxen  -      -  10 

7.  For  the  best  boar  of  improved  breed  -  15 
6.  For  the  best  brood  aow,  to  be  exhibited 

if  practicable  with  her  litter  of  pigs  10 

9.  For  the  best  spedmen  of  fruits,  the 

produc^on  of  the  exhibitor — a  fruit 
basket  of  the  value  of  -      -      -  10 

10.  For  the  best  specimen  of  rare  and  beau- 

tilul  planu  or  flowers — a  silver  bou- 
quet holder  of  (he  value  of     '  -  10 

11.  For  the  best  specimen  of  vegetables  15 

12.  For  the  best  cultivated  market  gar- 

den, not  lets  than  one  acre — a  set 

of  garden  loola  of  the  value  of  15 

13.  For  the  best  specimen  of  domestic 

wine,  the  production  oftbe  exhi- 
bitor  10 

14.  For  the  best  epecimea  of  domestic  silk 

not  leas  than  one  pound,  the  pro- 
duction of  (he  exhibitor      -      -  10 

16.  For  the  best  specimen  of  butter  not 
less  than  6  pounds — a  silver  cream 
pot  of  the  value  of      -      -      -  10 

16.  For  the  best  suit  of  clothes  of  Vir- 


ginia manufacture,  the  premium  to 


bte  given  to  the  producer  oftbe  ma- 
terial of  which  the  clothes  are  made  ^IB 
17.  For  the  best  specimen  of  agricultural 
implements,  includit^cutiing ma- 
chines, corn -shelters,  &c.      -      -  15 
The  committee  have  not  felt  themselves  war- 
ranted in  offering  higher  premiums  at  this  time, 
hut  will  increase  and  enlarge  the  subjects  as  the 
funds  of  the  society  may  enable  them  to  do. 

They  deem  it  proper  to  give  notice,  that  at  the 
fall  exhibition  the  fbliowing  additional  premiums 
will  be  given,  and  that  they  will  be  as  large  as 
shall  be  practicable,  to  wit : 
For  the  best  cultivated  farm. 
For  the  best  field  of  corn,  not  less  than  5 
acres. 

For  the  best  crop  of  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  par- 
enipe,  sweet  or  Irish  potatoes,  not  less  than  half 
an  acre  of  each. 

For  the  best  piece  of  domestic  carpetibgi  not 
less  than  20  yards. 
For  the  best  hearth  rug. 
For  the  best  table  cloth. 
For  the  best  counterpane,  bed-quilt  or  comfoit. 
And  for  other  articles  of  household  industry. 
The  members  who  have  not  subacribed  to  the 
conatituiion,  and  Ihe  citizens  generally,  will  be 
called  upon  by  some  member  of  the  society  to 
enable  them  to  become  members. 

Jesse  H.  Tvrksk, 
Th.  S.  Dicken, 
Rich.  6.  Hadbn, 
Wm.  H.  Richarosoh, 
Joseph  Kbsnie. 
Wh.  D.  Wrbh, 

JEx€Cutw$  CommttM. 


PROPOSED    EXHIBITION    OP    THE  HBRRICO* 
AORICULTtTBAt.  AND  HO BTI CULTURAL  XO- 
CIBTT. 

Commnaioated  Ibr  Um  Finnen*  BeglMer. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horiiruttural  Society  of  Henrico  County,  wilt 
lake  place  at  Goddin'a  Spring,  near  Bacon's  Quar- 
ter Branch  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  Wednea- 
day  the  26th  May  next,  if  &tr,  if  not,  the  next 
fair  day  thereaOer. 

It  is  specially  requeaied  that  all  animals,  and 
other  articles  intended  lo  be  put  in  competition 
for  the  premiums,  may  be  at  the  place  of  exhi- 
bition ai  or  before  10  o'clock.  Indeed  so  impor- 
tant is  it  that  this  request  be  strictly  attended  to, 
that  no  article  will  be  received  afler  that  hour. 
The  reipective  committees  appointed  to  adjudge 
the  articles  and  award  the  premiams,  will  be  at 
their  posts  at  9  o'clock,  or  eariier,  to  reeeive  and 
arrange  such  articles  as  may  be  offered. 

With  this  exhibition  it  is  intended  to  connect 
a  fair,  so  that  all  persona,  whether  members  of 
the  eociety  or  not,  having  fine  animus,  beantiful 
plants  or  flowers,  rare  exotics,  valuable  imple- 
ments of  huabandry,  or  any  other  article  con- 
nected with  the  raral  art,  and  wishing  to  dispose 
of  them,  will  be  permitted  to  bring  them  on  this 
occasion,  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  a  good 
opportunity  for  sates  will  be  prsseoted. 

At  11  o'clock  pre^iseljr,  the  exhibitioa  will 
commence. 
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Ai  12  o^clock  the  addren  will  be  delivered  by 
the  president,  immediately  aller  whicb  ibe  pre- 
uiunia  will  be  diatributed  lo  the  aucce^Bful  com- 
peiitors,  and  then  the  fair  will  commeuce. 

It  la  urgeuily  recoainieDded  ibai  every  member 
of  the  ttucmty  will,  without  Jail,  be  preseui,  unii 
at  as  early  ao  hour  as  may  be,  aiid  that  he  ap- 
pear with  a  badge  al'greea  ribboa  ou  ibe  iel't  lap- 
pel  of  the  coat. 

The  society  will  dine  together  at  the  place  of 
exhtbitiuD.  Alter  the  lair  premiums  will  be  giveu, 
ID  money  or  its  equivalent  in  plate,  ai  the  dii- 
cieiioo  of  Bucceasiul  competitois. 

Peraons  who  iotend  to  compete  for  ibe  pre- 
mium offered  for  the  beet  culiivaied  garden,  are 
reqtiested  lo  send  their  numeB  to  some  member  of 
this  committee  as  speedily  us  posissible. 

Stock  arriving  belbre  the  day  of  exhibition, 
will  be  provided  lor  in  ihe  beat  maniier  by  Cap- 
laiti  Goddin,  whuae  accummodaiioiiB  on  the  spot 
are  most  ample. 

The  larmers  ul'  the  slate  generally,  who  may 
favor  the  society  wiih  their  presence  ai  itiis,  its 
first  e:ibtbiijun  and  fair,  will  be  most  cordially 
welcomed." 

Jessb  H.  Tvbser, 
'  Tn.  S.  DiOKUN, 
Rich:  6.  Uadek, 

Wm.  H.  KlCHARDROIC, 
JoSKPH  AbkNIK, 

Wh.  D.  Wrksn, 
*  Exttuiiv*  CammiiUt, 


THt:  ETEKGLADEB— HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR. 

From  ihe  Predericksburs  Areoa. 

The  Everglades  of  Florida  torm  one  ol  ih<.*  most 
BtrikiDg  lemures  of  the  scenery  oi  the  United 
States.  The  word  has  been  lumtliar  to  the  earsoi 
the  people,  Ibr  three  or  four  year^  pa«i,  yei  we 
doabi  whether  onij  in  ten  has  Ibrmed  « definite 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 

The  Everglades  lie  south  of  the  27ih  degree 
oflaiiiude)  and  occupy  Ihe  greater  portion  of  the 
Muihem  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  East  Florida. 
They  are  eeimraied  from  (he  Atlantic,  on  the  east, 
aod  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  i)ie  west,  by 
■lips  of  land  varying  fiom  5  to  20  miles  in  breadih. 
There  are  a  number  of  outlets  to  (he  Atlaoiic, 
whiUi,  on  ihe  weslern  side,  (here  is  bui  on<>  com- 
muDication  with  the  Gulljcallod,  recenily,  Hiirney 
river.  Le(  the  reader  imitgiiie  a  pmirie,  Irom 
twenty  (o  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  eighty 
loone  hundred  in  length,  covered  wiih  water  Jrom 
two  to  four  leet  deep,  wiih  a  rank  gra^s  springing 
up  three  or  lour  liict  above  ihe  euriace  of  the 
water,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with  islets, 
varying  in  size  from  two  lo  three  acres  to  several 
buadr^,  aod  these  islets  generally  covered  with 
R  thick  wood.  There  are  sometimes  winding 
threads  of  ivater  in  which  oo  vegetation  appears, 
but  to  penetraie  this  inundaied  prairie  in  boats,  it 
is  necessary  to  force  them  through  grass. 

The  Indians  took  refuge  in  iheae  islands.  They 
believed  they  were  inaccessible  to  the  white 
man.  But  iheir  fastnesses  have  been  invaded 
and  their  sense  of  fancied  security  dispelled.  Col. 
Harney,  of  (he  2d  Dragoons,  has  on  two  occa- 
siooB  traversed  this  remarkable  couoiry, — on  the 
Vol.  IX,— 16 


first,  enlerioi;  Irom  the  Atlantic  aide  and  ntMsiog 
to  ttie  Gult  ol'  Mexico.  He  richly  deserves  afl 
the  praise  Ibr  gallan(ry  and  enterprise  which  ha* 
been  exieoded  to  him,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  claim 
for  bim,  as  has  been  done  generally,  the  honor 
ol  being  (be  jirat  officer  who  invaded  the  Ever- 
glades. We  would  be  the  last  to  rob  him  of  the 
least  sprig  of  his  hurd-earaed  laurels,  and  be  is 
too  gallant  and  generous  a  soldier  to  stand  in  need 
olj  or  to  wish  lor,  credit  justly  due  to  another. 

The  honor  of  having  hrst  surprised  the  Indians 
in  their  tastnesses  belongs  lo  Cot.  Bankhead,  of 
the  Artillery.  In  March,  1838,  be  led  an  expe- 
diiton  Irom  Fort  Lauderdale,  consistiog^of  soldiers, 
and  a  detachmeqt  of  sailors  under  the  command 
ol'  Lt.  Powell,  ol  the  Navy — the  whole  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  hundred  men.  ,  They  had  a 
number  of  boats,  which  carried  their  arms  and 
ammunitioD,  and  which  were  pushed  ihrou^  the 
grass  by  the  men,  who  waded  in  mud  and  water 
up  10  their  waists.  Col.  Bankhead  surpiised  a 
party,  but  belbre  the  island  could  be  surrounded 
the  Jndiaus  withdrew  under  cover  of  tbe  aight, 
leaving,  however,  their  boats,  provisions,  uieosils, 
&c.  The  labor  which  this  party  underwent  and 
exposures  to  which  they  were  subjected,  nay  be, 
in  some  degree,  conceived  Irom  the  amphibious 
character  ol  the  scece  of  operations. 


"toS  8AW-DVST  At  AM  A8SISTAHT  TO  HAHORS. 

By  Mr.  fVittiam  jWm,  Drummond;  /mwmen- 

shire. 

Vmm  Ihs  Ediaburfti  QusrUrly  Journal  of  Agricnttura. 
Previous  to  ihe  year  1839,  1  used  to  allow  a 
great  deahof  saw-dust,  from  a  mill  that  I  occupied, 
to  go  down  the  stream  as  worthless,  but,  in  the 
spnug  of  that  year,  I  took  it  into  my  head  lo  try 
if  it  could  not  be  made  useful  to  manure.  With 
this  vlew,l  collected  a  large  quantity  and  had  it 
burnt,  but  was  quite  disappointed  at  (be  result, 
the  quantity  of  ashes  being  very  smalt,  and  by  no 
means  adequate  10  the  expense  ol  consuming  the 
article.  I  then  determined  lo  try  whether  it  could 
not  be  turned  lo  better  account  by  decomposing 
it  through  lermentatioD ;  nnd  having  made  use 
of  It  to  litter  swine  in  a  fold,  I  had  a  good  deal 
(hat  had  been  so  employed  carted  out  to  a  turnip- 
field  in  the  month  of  April,  aod  mixed  up  on  a 
di][iiHiill  with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  farm- 
yard duii£r.  In  Ihis  way  it  has  fully  answered 
expeciaiion.  Fermentauon  went  on  as  well  as 
I  could  desire.  The  heat  was  very  great,  but, 
having  applied  water,  there  was  no  mouldiness, 
and  ihe  mass  assumed  a  lat  greasy  appearance. 
It  was  put  into  the  drills  in  bulk  equal  to  ordinary 
dung,  and  ihe  turnips  are  about  the  best  I  have ; 
indeed,  superior  to  any  on  the  larm,  except  when 
an  expensive  application  of  dung,  bones,  and 
nitrate  ol'  soda'was  made. 

I  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  effect  of 
the  saw-dust  in  the  fore- mentioned  irta),  (hat  I 
am  now  very  careful  not  to  lose  any  of  ir,  and, 
during  the  past  summer,  have  had  folds  for  cattle 
as  well  as  pigs  litiered  wi(h  it,  being  convinced 
that  it  will  be  profitable  whenever  thoroughly  de- 
composed. 

An  immense  quantity  of  (his  article  has  hitherto 
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not  only  been  lotl,  but  made  huriliil  id  salmon  on 
ipnng  dowD  the  riven.  Initead  ol'  heing  to  in* 
kciiouv,  it  may  bn  reiidnred  a  moat  uteful  adjunct 
tooiheraa  well  lo  common  manure*,  and  I 
Ihinit  it  very  probable  thai  il'  niiniltiOl  aoda  were 
uaed  uloriK  with  il,  its  aciiou  mighi  come  out  aiill 
more  Birikin^ly. 

CoAiniuii  Gr  bark  may  be  put  into  e  Ftaie  for 
decompoeiuon  by  laying  it  on  roads  belore  byrei), 
where  (be  dropping!  ol'  ilie  catila  wdl  mix  with  it, 
■ad  the  cans  ito  over  and  gnod  it.  I  have  had  a 
qaaoihy  operated  uii  iu  ihii  maoner. 


VBB  VOIITIOir  OP  VBW  YOBK  IS  KEOABD  TO 

BASKlfCO  AMD  SPIGCIIB  PAVHSKT*. 

I 

From  the  Jonrunl  orComm«cc«. 
"We  hear  from  Philadelptnu  and  oiher  places  at 
the  south,  ihat  the  Banks  ol  New  York  will 
speedily  suspend  s)iecie  payments.  This  report 
hae  beeo  so  conlidenily  circulaied,  that  it  has,  at 
least  in  some  small  dcgrve,  embarfesaed  ei< 
cbaoges  on  this  eiiy.  I'he  citizeiw  ot'  New  York 
•uUer  less  Iroai  such  kn  error  than  those  at  a  dis-^ 
lance  who  deal  with  us ;  yet  the  injury  ia  general, 
Hodahould  not  be  iufliciad  wnlioui  at  leuai  some 
plausible  ground  lu  support  ii.  But  we  do  iioi 
expect  to  preveut  ihe  repelilion  ol  the  rumor  In 
question  by  expo<«(ulaiion.  >Ve  hiive  no  duubi 
inauy  men  are  verysmceie  in  believing  tliai  ihe 
New  Yoik  banks  mukt  eoon  eusjfend.  Feihupe 
the  lact  that  we  wriie  this  uriicle,  and  so  show 
that  we  Cure  something  about  the  maiter,  will 
cooUrm  their  upiuiou.  i'hoee  who  chooBe  to  be- 
lieve us,  will  have  Ihe  benctil  oi  ihe  irulh.  There 
ie  nothing  in  the  state  ol  ihingeat  present  which 
has  the  least  tendency  lu  produce  euMpeiisiuii  here. 
ISpecie  is  flowing  ju  trow  all  tiuartera;  the  ex- 
changes  ol'  the  Hhoie  wurid  are  ni  our  lavor,  with 
the  exception,  it  may  be,  ur'  Cuba;  the  paper 
held'  by  our  banks  i*  almual  hII  ot  it  mercantile 
paper,  given  lor  actual  purchases,  and  will  be  puid 
Mt  maturity,  and  very  liiile  ol  it  Ima  more  ihan 
liinety  days  to  run.  I'he  meichants  are  »o  inde- 
pendent in  their  circumsiuficts,  iliut  ilie  whole 
loans  ol'  the  banks  might  be  paid  in  wiihout  piu- 
(luciiig  any  very  great  dia.rrM.  Sipecie  is  as 
plenty-«B  paper.  What  then  ia  lo  cause  suiipen- 
■ionf  Wesliall  not  break  l>ecaii«e  Philadelphiu 
breaks,  or  Baltimore,  or  aoy  oilter  ciiy.  Their 
tiourse  imposes  no  necessity  upon  us,  but  rather 
brings  usetrength.  The  uncenainiy  about  souih- 
eru  currency  is  making  New  Yurk,  more  rapidly 
than  belore,  the  settling  house  ul  the  whole  At- 
laniic  coast.  Indeed  we  unilerslaud  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  lor  trHnaucnous  in  Philadelphia 
lo  be  made  payable  in  New  York,  though  neuht-r 
ol'  the  parlies  resides  her<t ;  and  some  ol  the  lead- 
ing houses,  in  Philadelphia  and  liiriher  suuih, 
have  Ibund  it  coiivenieiu  to  open  accouniM  with 
Wall  SI  reel  banks,  and  keep  their  surplus  funds 
here.  Bdls  ol  exchange  drawn  iu  fiireign  purrs 
,  on  any  plaee  upon  our  Ailaniic  coast,  are  now 
very  uxiensively  made  payatile  ui  New  York. 
Bo,  taking  it  all  in  all,  those  who  lot^k  lor  the 
dishonor  of  New  .fork,  wiU  find  the  resuh  they 
«nUeip«te  noeding  Tarther  and  lirnher  Iram  their 
lEresp. 


mVlXlIKG  CAPITAL.  ■ 

From  Uie  PliiladelpbU  Ledger. 

Cerlainiy  it  was  never  conteniplaied  by  our 
legislaiute  that  any  batik  chartered  by  the  stale 
should  impair  it«  own  capiial  stock  by  dividing 
it  among  its  etockholdere — leaving  lo  ihe  comniu- 
niiy  oiiiy  iis  imuie  as  a  ^'uaruiiiy  tijr  the  satiity  of 
iis  isBuei>.  Yei,  we  believe,  and  record  the  pre> 
iiiction  lor  a  luture  day,  that  such  will  be  the 
eflect  ol  either  ol'  the  bills  now  belore  the  legta- 
lature  lor  again  legalizing  the  suspension.  In 
addition  to  its  uther  abominations,  it  auihoriBca 
«us|)ended  banks  to  divide  itteir  profits. 

j)ors  not  every  member  ol  that  body  know  that 
il  is  the  easiest  mutter  in  the  world  to  makt  pro- 
^s  in jSgurcs,  where  ihe  enjoyment  ol*  an  irre- 
Hponsitiility  tnay  hide  I'rom  view  a  broad  disparity 
between ^urea  and  facts,  where  it'  may  sub^ii- 
luie  a  namt  ibr  a  thing,  may  cause  Ihe  mere  titU 
of  value  to  take  the  place  of  value  or  its  tepre- 
sentative? 

Is  en  instance  in  point  needed  as  an  illusira- 
lion  of  this  indirect  way  ol' (dividing  amtiU  ami 
calling  il  pTfifiUl  ThuMfliids  are  at  hand.  A 
prominent  one  may  be  kiiind  tn.ifae  ease  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  Every  dividead  which  has 
l>een  made  1^  that  insiiiuiion  since  It  feniered  into 
the  merran'ile  busloecs,  if  not  lor  a  I'opg  time 
previous,  has  been  made  trom  Iter  captial,  afid  not 
Ironi  the  profin>  of  her  business  over  an<l  ^bova 
ihut  capital.  Yet  we  can  readily  conceive,  how- 
ever unpleasant  to  iht*  pafies  the  impliett  aitt-f^ 
native  may  br,  ilmt  the  d'fcrtion  uI' iKe  inatitb^- 
tion  nmy  nave  been  gnilltessol  ItnaWingly  dWid'- 
iDgils  capital  siuck  ;  Idr  by  the  ficiiun'of  p^p^ 
by  which  nunifs  Ciin  be  subsiiiuied  far  iliini^a, 
multiplied  Ht  pleasure  and  Ktaiited  arlirie  things 
vanish,  figures  would  very  possibly  at  a^-  '}inte 
have  shown  the  divideitda  lu  have  been  daaile 
out  of  its  profits. 

If  we  mistake  not.  ii  it  not  over  a  year  ago' 
ihnt  itte  hank  published  a  siaiemeni  calculat- 
ed to  show  that  tl  bad  a  surplus  on  hand  over 
and  above  lis  capital  of  some  one  or  two  millions 
ol' profits.  Il  its  present  ronitition  be  curb  as  it 
IS  esiiinaied  by  the  public  and  by  some  niembere 
of  the  legislature  l"o,  tis  we  jw'ge  by  the  hill  tie- 
Ibreihal  body  tor  a  reduction  ul  its  rapiial,  can 
any  one  «upp<'se  the.  iiieiiiuiioii  has  really  lost 
.Burh  an  nntount  ol  money  in  so  ^ hoit  a  space  of 
lime?  Hns  not  its  real  loss  l>een  cunstantly  suing 
on  Ifirai  least  a  period  ol  several  yeHm,  end  was 
it  not  arceleraied  by  the  very  means  taken  to 
avoid  rralizingii  J  jUid  not  ilie  veryinrrease  of 
i>a  nwi  liubililies  hold  up  lha  price  ol'ils  own 
assetil 


OB  THB  DBSTBUCnOB  OP  THB  BBD  BPIDBB. 

Proa  Iht  Hsgsslss  of  BortlenltofS. 
A  certain  remedy  iw  ihe  vile  insect,  known  by 
the  name  of  rstf  wfidtTf  no  maiter  whether  it  has 
made  its  appcaranre  on  the  grape  vine,  peach 
tree,  or  any  oiher  tree  or  plant  that  is  grown  under 
glois:  sulphur,  will  destroy  them,  used  in  the 
(ullowinir  manner;— Alier  syringing  the  lieesor 
plants  with  water,  as  thoroughly  as  it  is  poesible 
iio  10  do,  in  lha  eveainA  when  the  sun  is  leaving 
the  glass,  fill  half  ■  dozen  sancera  or  mote,  (ac- 
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nrdingto  the  size  or  the  houseO  with  sulphur, 
anil  place  (hem  on  (he  lop  of  the  flues,  or  pipes,  if 
Aufs  are  not  used,  (en  ihei  apart,  and  start  the 
fires  ;  the  heat  of  the  flues  or  pipes  will  heal  the 
sulphur,  and  the  vapor  tvill  rise  and  fill  (ha  house 
completely  lull,  so  much  so  (hat  in  the  morning 
vou  will  amell  ii  guile  strong,  when  you  eViier  the 
house:  by  following  up  this  v>eihud  a  week  or 
ten  (lays,  ihe  red  spider  will  make  its  exit.  A 
dry  heal  is  the  red  spider's  element,  and  they 
make  rapid  progress  if  this  is  not  counteracted  by 
moiaiura  and  aulphurj  which  completely  destroys 
ihem.  J.  W.  HuaSBLL. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  FA.,  1841. 

We  can  attest  to  the  ceriamiy  of  Mr.  Kusseli's 
plan  Tor  deeiroyiiii;  the  red  spider,  one  of  the  most 
destructive  insecis  which '  inli'e(  fireen-houceB, 
hot  bed»,  and  hot-houses  ;  sulphur  and  a  plenty 
or  muiaiure  are  the  only  ihiniis  which  have  ever 
enabled  as  to  get  rid  of  ihU  pest.— jfii. 


UnflARKS  Oir  SALT  AS  MAVVKK,  AUD  POR 

STOCK. 

Bitnet  fKMB  Um  London  Farmen'  Mapxln«. 

■  We  atlitded  to  several  experimeniH  which  had 
beeii  inartiiuted  hy  Mr.  filarkwooit,  in  ihici  neigh- 
borhood, lar  the  purpopc  of  aece rininin^  the  rein- 
.ijve  merits  of  salt  as  a  manure  in  raiffins;  poiaioep, 
.  turrrips,  &c. ;  aod  we  nre  now  enabled  to  say  that 
the  result  of  (his  year's  crop  of  lumipe,  goes  for 
toesinblifh  (he  liict  that  siilt  prrpnred  in  a  com- 
pound, and  applied  in  ihe  way  which  we  formerly 
described,  will  hear  a  cempHriPon  witl^  the  best 
des(Ti{irtonaf  fami-yard  manure  in  this  particular. 
Foruol  opiy  has  Mr.  Blackwood  again  succeed- 
ed m  ob'iahitng  a  very  lai'ge  crop,  but  we  c»n  a'so 
hear  lesitmony  to  the  rerittizinjr  propeniea  of  the 
compound  from  our  own  experience,  hnvin^  thif 
season,  from  its  application,  produced  fllieen  acres 
of  very  fine  turnips.  In  the  compost  which  we 
applied  there  was  mixed  seventy-five  bushels  of 
salt,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  an  acre,  and 
we  remirked,  alter  the  lermentation  had  proceeded 
fbrsonie  time,  that  the  texture  and  naiureof  the 
compost  chaniied  asii  w'>re,and  the  whole  maes 
sssumeil  a  moist  and  rich  appearance,  which  we 
ascribed  lo  the  operation  ofthe  sail  in  the  mixture. 
Itcanoot  however  be  expected  that  we  are  pre. 
pared  to  enter  into  a  chemical  analysis  of  this 
substance,  or  scientifically  explain  the  manner  and 
way  in  which  ii  operates  in  the  compound  so  as 
to  produce  these  results.  Our  present  olyect  is 
rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  for  should 
this  comporiition  prove  of|feneral  applicability, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  co'iirary 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  filack- 
wood*a  practice  for  the  last  six  years,  ii  will  then 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  agrirulioral 
community,  that  a  knowledjre  of  (is  beneficial 
infl'ience  asa  manure  orftimiilnni  should  be  wide- 
ly diaseminiied  amongst  ihem.  It  will  be  oh> 
•erred,  that  a  general  want  of  success  has  hitherto 
attended  ihe  numerous  experiments  insiituied 
upon  mil  Tot  agricuhural  purposes ;  but  then  these 
were  never  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prore  satisfactory,  for  the  great  secret  appears  to 
be  in  MibmiUiDg  tba  compost  lo  that  6nfptK  of 


heal  which  is  necessary  to  produce  fermemation, 
and  the  process  should  be  continued  for  soma 
weeks  previous  to  the  miztare  being  applied  to 
(he  land,  so  that  the  salt  nay  rither  be  decom- 
posed or  iiode^some  change  from  the  lenii«ita> 
non  which  seems  necessary  for  developing  Its 
lenilizing  properties.  JSow  the  majority  of  ihose 
who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  testing  the  pro* 
periies  of  salt  have  either  applied  it  to  (he  soil  in 
Its  mineral  state,  or  have  simf^y  diluted  it  wiih 
some  liquid ;  and  even  when  a  compound  was 
formed  ol  earthy  mailers  and  other  substances, 
<he  oak  was  simply  mixed  with  (bese  ingredients 
before  being  applied  lo  the  land,  or  at  all  events 
wiihoutanyuhempt  l>eiDg  made  to  produce  thai 
lermentation  which  appears  to  be  leaseniially 
necessary  (o  the  success  of  the  whole  operation ; 
hence  (tie  reabon  why  reports  of  experimenis  on 
Uie  use  of  salt  as  a  manure  have  hiibedo  been  ae 
ilifiereiii  as  (he  soils  on  which  they  were  made. 
We  are  aware  that  i(  has  frequently  been  asserted 
by  learned  and  scientific  men,  that  salt  is  only 
a  stimulant  and  possesses  no  nourishment,  but 
may  excite  the  vegetable  abeorbeiii  vessels  into 
greater  action  than  usuiil.  We  are  noi  prepared 
to  controvert  thio  assertion,  bu(  (he  re«u1(  of  seve- 
ral experimenie  would  go  far  to  eelablish  a  dif- 
fereii(  view  ol  the  mauer.  In  proof  of  this  we 
may  be  allon-ed  10  reler  to  an  experiment  which 
\a  related  by  Dr.  Holland,  well  known  by  bis 
agricuhural  survey  of  Cheshire.  **  Aflerdraiaiog 
a  pieces!'  sour  rushy  ground  about  the  middle  ol* 
October,  he  ordered  some  refuse  salt  10  be  spread 
upon  a  part  of  the  land  at  the  rate  ol  eight  bushels 
lo  the  acre,  and  in  another  sixteen  bushels.  In 
u  ihuri  time  the  vegetation  disappeared  lotalty, 
and  during  the  month  sf  Apnl  lullowmg  not  a 
blude  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  latter  end 
of  (he  moinh  of  May  a  most  flourishing  crop  of 
rich  grass  made  its  appearance  on  that  part  where 
ihe  eigh:  bushels  had  been  laid.  In  the  month  of 
July  the  other  portion  produced  a  still  siron^r 
crop.  Tlie  cattle  were  remufkably  fond  of  it ; 
and  during  (he  whole  of  the  ensuing  winter 
(which  is  ten  or  twelve  years  since)  and  to  (bis 
day,  the  land  retained,  and  yet  eshilHts  a  superior 
verdure  to  the  neighboring  closes.**  As  luhher 
confirmaiory  of  the  above  experimeni,  we  may 
mention  a  circumstaiice  that  was  lelaled  toust:^ 
Mr.  M'Nab,  ihe  distinguished  manager  of  the 
botanical  garden  near  Jiidinburgh. 

For  the  purpose  ot  exterminating  the  weeds 
with  which  (he  walks  of  the  garden  were  infested^ 
and  if  possible  prevent  (heir  grotwth,  Mr.  M'Nab 
applied  a  pieiiy  large  quantity  of  salt  to  their 
surface,  wliich  had  the  desired  efiect  during  the 
fir«t  season,  as  not  a  single  weed  could  be  seen; 
BO  puweriiii  indeed  had  been  its  operation,  thai 
part  of  the  box-wood  edging  whh  which  (he  salt 
hud  come  in  cooiaci  gave  way.  But  alicrwards, 
instead  of  having  any  effect  m  checking  the 
Areede,  i(  tended  rather  to  promote  their  growth, 
as  they  appeared  duHiig  the  second  and  third  sea- 
eun4  ill  greater  abundance  and  luxuriance  than 
ihey  had  ever  dune  belore.  It  would  thus  appear 
thai  sail  is  susceptible  of  undergoing  certain 
ohanges,  both  belore  and  al)er  being  applied  to 
the  soil ;  but  before  we  can  arive  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion with  respect  10  the  mode  in  which  it  operates 
so  as  10  become  a  fertilizer,  science  must  lend 
beraidio  practice,  and  both  must  bSL^ombioMl  to 
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Bitahi  thi»  end.  One  thing,  however,  appears  lo 
be  beyond  the  reucli  of  iliepuie,  that  salt  od 
certain  BOtli,  and  applied  in  ihe  manner  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  iu  ceruiiQ  quantities,  has  a  I'er- 
tdizinjf  laudency.    lii  alluding,  however,  lo  the 


they  confumed  at  the  rate  of  one  Ion  for  every 
thounBOd  Hheep  annually."  Lord  Somerville,  to- 
gether wtih  Mr.  Curwen,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and 
others,  all  unite  io  recommending  the  uae  ol'  salt 
as  u  preventive  against  the  diseaeeB  incident  lo 


probability  ol  salt  becoming  a  uselul  auxiliary  lo  wet  eiiuaiione,  and  their  experience  almost  proves 


ihe  farmer  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  crops,  we 
luUHt  not  overluuk  ilie  advantages  that  would 
result  from  its  mora  extended  upplicaiion  ue  a 
condiment  Bnil,ingredieiit  in  Ihe  food  ol' animals, 
t)uaJiti«s  we  uppruliend,  which  as  yei  are  very 
little  understoutl ;  but  that  it  mighi  be  so  employ- 
ed will!  great  advantage,  the  loUowiog  extracts 
go  lar  10  prove.   Ii  id  staled  in  the  JSdinburgh 
Kncyclopeditt,  >*  Thai  salt  given  with  the  lood  of 
cattle  augments  iis  uourialiment.   That  in  pro- 
puriion  ii>  ihe  i)uaniity  ol'  salt  eaieohy  cattle,  the 
effecuul'the  augmentation  are  perceived.  That 
uo  Ul-eotiBeijueuces  lultuw  its  use  even  when  given 
without  stint.   These  proposiiiood  are  supported 
by  unquestionable  evidence,  and  ihe  trials  ot'  very 
luany  persons.    Crau,  iu  ihejuriBdiciiou  o(  Aries, 
in  the  couniy  ol'  Provence,  France,  has  an  exieui 
ol'  six  leagues  by  iliree,  the  whole  surlitce  ul' 
which  is  Covered  with  swuU  rough  stones,  and  not 
a  urae  or  bush  is  to  be  seen  upoo  the  whole  disirici, 
except'a  very  law  leattered  on  the  border  j  yet  on 
this  apparently  barren  spot,  by  the  Iree  use  ut  salt, 
more  ouiuerotis  ttouks  oi  sheep  are  bred  and  rear- 
ed ttian  upon  any  other  common  of  equal  extent 
in  thu  kingiloQi ;  tiud  what  id  not  teas  remtirkable, 
the  sheep  are  lieultliicr,  hardier,  and  endure  ihe 
aeveriiy  of  wmter  with  lc>s  luds  ihan  ihoee  ted 
and  bred  on  more  luxuriant  paeiures,  and  thai 
have  the  advantage  ut'  greater  Kheller.    Add  lo 
ihii,  iliat  the  wuut  oi'  lUe  itoL-tts  bred  and  bruughi 
up  in  the  Crau  IB  nut  ouly  ihe  tiuest,  but  bearv 
ttie  highest  price  ol'  any  in  France.    Ji  ib  couclud- 
tsd  that  ilieae  surprwiug  etlecls  are  cuusequeiii. 
upon  Ihe  unlimited  u<>e  ui'  sail,  lor  allowing  every 
excellence  ihat  can  podgibly  be  supposed  inherent 
in  the  bcrbage,  yet  the  ijuiiiiiiiy  m  vusmall,  that 
without  ttie  atjuudant  ude  ol  suit,  a  luurih  part  ol 
the  sheep  kept  in  the  Ciau  could  not  subifistun 
ii.*'   In  Spam,  where  ihehuest  wool  iu  the  world 
is  produced,  large  quaniiiies  ol' salt  are  given  loilie 
sheep,  10  which  ihey  aiiribuie,  in  a  gre^t  measure, 
the  haeuesa  ol' the  wool.    Lord  isuuiervillv,  who 
was  among  ihe  brut  io  iiiiiuduce  ilie  pruciice  ul 
giving  suli  to  sheep  in  Knglund,  siaief,  in  u  cum  - 
municaiion  with  me  Buard  ui  Agncuiiure,  thai 
"  he  purchased  200  Meiiuo  sheep  in  Spam  at  aUuui 
22J.  lOs.  each,  whicli  be  bruughtlu  England,  tiiid 
as  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  receive  salt  in 
Spain,  he  continued  the  pmciiue  when  he  brought 
ibem  to  this  cuoniiy,  and  he  also  exieiided  ttie 
practice  to  his  other  sheep.   His  lordship  some 
years  ulierwards  removed  fruiu  the  rich  vale  ui 
Tauutun,  in  Somerdetshire,  to  un  estaie  which  he 
had  purchased  in  Surrey  ;  and  this  being  a  light, 
dry,  saody  soil,  he  did  not  think  it  necesMiry  to  go 
on  at  such  a  large  expense,  as  salt  then  was  so 
heavily  taxed  ;  uut  lor  some  years  al'ierwards  he 
lost  many  ol'hid  young  sheep,  which  he  was  after- 
wards inclined  lo  ihiiik  might  have  been  saved, 
had  he  continued  as  beli^re,  togive  them  salt,  and 
he  sutwequently  reverted  to  his  Ibrmer  mode  ol' 
giving  his  sheep  their  regular  supply  of  this  useful 
iDgredieuU   He  says,  thaleheep  require  more  salt 
io  the  aotumo  and  spring  months,  when  the  dews 
an  heavier,  thao  ia  minimer  or  winter,  and  that 


the  neceEEiiy  of  ii.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Agri- 
cuilurul  Male  ol' llie  Neiherluude,  says,  "that  at 
Mr.  JModdt;lnmii*s  Inrrn  at  Chenoi,  beyond  'Wa- 
vie,  helounit  thai  salt  was  need  lor  sheep,  and 
ihat  by  allowing  them  lo  lick  it,  the   rut  was 
etfeciuiilly  cured."   Mr.  Bracebridge,  ol'  'Walion- 
on-Thamcs,  also  was  induced  to  drench  soma 
sheep,  wliiuh  were  atleried  with  the  roi,  night  and 
inoniiiig  with  strong  biine,  alier  which  be  did  not 
lose  one  ;  ihey  became  lai,  and  the  meat  was  aa 
Gne  and  good  as  ii'  the  animals  had  never  been 
Hlfecied.      In  strong  pastures,"  observes  Lord 
Sumerville,  >'  when  seasons  ere  wet,  the  rut  ollen 
B|ireade  deeiriiciiun  over  whole  tracts  of  couiiiry  ; 
heiesuli  niuei  be  benelicial.    li  ia  dupf weed,  and 
with  greal  iruili,  lo  correct  acidity  in  the  e;oniach, 
a  disurder  coninion  to  sheep  even  in  S|)aiii,  but  ol' 
a  much  more  serious  nature  in  the  dttuip  climate 
ol  Great  Britain,  more  particularly  when  slocked 
on  moixi  green  tuod,  such  as  turnips,  vetches,  and 
young  i-luver."   In  Sweden,  in  Saxony,  in  Si- 
lesiu,  and  ill  France,  sail  is  given  lo  ^liftep  writtt- 
out  stint,  and  with  ibe  best  results.   Now,  when 
we  consider  these  unt'quivocal  tesitmoniea  fai  fa- 
vor ol'  Ihe  free  u^e  of  sail,  we  cannot  btft  express 
ourEurpnee  with  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  that  "  thUt' 
practice  shuuld  he  commoo  management  in  almoat 
every  country  in  the  world,  England  excepted." 


DBBULTORT  0BS£RVATI0NS  OV  THK  BAKK- 
IKG  8Y8TKH  OF  THIS  COUKTKY,  AND  THE 
KorBCTS  OP  ITS  DIFFJCKKHT  HUDBB  OV 
OFUllATION. 

Jddretaed  to  ihe  wimderation  of  the  agricultural 
inttnsi. 

The  grcat^  agricultural  interest  of  the  United 
Staled  e.^ceed6  not  only  each  oilier  one,  but  all  other 
luleredid  together,  in  the  number  of  its  members, 
III  results  of  prudiiciive  industry,  in  amount 
ul*  wuitlih,  and  in  cuiidiitutional  and  rightliil  po- 
liiical  power.  The  agricultural  interest  indeed  is 
identical  with  the  general  interest  of  the  coun- 
try and  nation  ;  and  were  it  to  exercise  its  right- 
liil (Kililical  power  always,  (as  it  does  very  rare- 
ly,) lor  the  advancement  of  its  own  benefit,  even 
itiat  purely  selfish  object  could  Dot  be  aitaioed 
except  by  advancing  the  general  intereat  and 
wellnre  of  the  country  at  large.  This  (ollows, 
not  because  of  any  peculiarity  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  simply  because  agriculuire  in  thii 
country  is  the  greater  interest,  and  all  othera  ara 
minor,  and  comparatively  much  smaller  Interasta. 

Yet,  with  all  its  political  power,  and  the  ipaoi- 
feet  expediency  and  propriety  of  exerting  it,  tbe 
great  agricultural  interest  is  continually  influ- 
enced and  directed  by  other  classes,  acting  to 
forward  their  respective  separate  and  opposite 
ioierests.  And  thus  the  geaeml  interest^ which 
always  agrees  with  ^^mb^&>CS^§}ee^- 
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cnltoral  clowi,  w  frequently  made  lo  sive  wny  to 
the  ronfliclini^  and  advene  interr»i»,  riiher  ol 
the  commercial,  banltini!,  manurnciunni;  or  other 
elsMea — Hny  of  which,  tiecauee  beini;  minor  iii- 
teresia,  may  be  enriched  by  measures  injurioUB  (o 
the  ceneral  inierest  ol'  the  romniunity. 

Tbn  moflt  BCrikint;  nn^i  'leplornblt!  exnmple  ol 
»ach  a  condition  ol'  lhiri<;?  ia  |>reeeiii«d  in  the 
long  existing  antl  b^nelul  and  yet  commandinj! 
influence  of  the  hnnkinfj;  nnd  pHper-moncy  inier> 
wt  ol  this  country — which,  havin'?  the  nieans 
and  power  to  govern  the  f^renl  commercial 
claae,  ami  lo  influence  and  ilirfct  Ihn  news|iH|)er 
press,  and  nddinc  these  sre^t  poiveis  lo  iia  oivri — 
has,  hy  this  combined  inllueiM'p,  dciuitt*d,  irovern- 
ect,  and  pillaj^d,  and  now  has  ncnrly  enslaved, 
the  great  aiirieiilliiral  inijsrevt  of  thin  country. 
Very  few  of  those  indiviiliiala  who  are  well  ac- 
quainled  with  the  operaiion  of  this  system  are 
enough  free  from  its  ronimj,  wh'>ihHr  exerit>d 
ihroui^h  inA>ience,  or  bribes,  or  ven£rennce,  to  dare 
to  expose  its  iniquities,  even  il'  ih>*y  have  noi 
a  direct  private  inlereflt  in  their  liein<r  upheld 
and  continued.  It  is  not  only  their  tlebiurx  whom 
the  bHnks  can  conirol,  or  oiheriviee  pnuiah,  if  re- 
fusine  submission  lo  iheir  ivill.  S'l  ciiunittifly 
and  closely  has  their  iiifliienre  been  wound  around 
society,  that  not  one  man  cnn  ventorR  to  oppose 
their  will,  and  expose  their  Iraudti,  without  injur- 
ini;  hiroBolll  in  his  business,  nr  in  the  opinion  of 
a  large  and  inAnential,  antt  deservedly  respected 
ponion  of  the  society  in  which  ho  lives,  and  by 
•  the  Ions  of  whose  approhrition  no  man  can  fail 
to  aiifTer.  We  are  I'utly  aware  of  the  dnnirer, 
the  certain  injury,  to  be  incurred  by  darintr  *n  op- 
pose  and  in  any  manner  expose  thn  iraudo  ant) 
abases  of  the  bunkinc  'iiueresr,  VVn  hav«  r|. 
ready  been  made  to  tt>el,  (liioiieh  not  ihere.hy 
alarmed,  nor  to  be  deterred  by.)  the  malignaDi 
power  of  their  influence  on  society,  and  in  eon - 
sef|uencn  of  ihe  opposition  to  ihe  nyRte'm,  and  ex- 
posure of  iia  artion,  made  through  this  publication- 
Bui  atatlhazards,  we  ohall  proceed  in  this  course- 
arid  endeavor  if  pnasible  to  awaken  ihe  members 
of  the  agricultural  interest  of  VirL^inin,  and  of 
Ihe  whole  confisdenicy,  to  a  sense  ofthe  enor  i  ous 
evils  which  ihey  have  sulFered,  and  the  system  ol 
piilnffe  which  is  still  pursued  by  the  banitinff  sys- 
tem of  this  country,  which  is  fraudulent  in  opera- 
lion  even  as  authorized  by  the  Itiws,  and  lar  more 
fraudulent  in  violation  ol'  law.  In  pursuance  nl 
this  object,  we  respectfully  ask  the  aiiemion  of  all 
readers,  but  especially  of  the  aifriculliiral  claen 
—and  Ihe  support  and'  countenance  of  all  who 
approve  our  object  in  this  warlare,  which  as  yet 
we  have  carried  on  alone,  without  aid,  and  almost 
without  a  word  of  encouragemem. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be 
necessary,  to  prevent  misconstruction,  to  stare  in 
advanea,  what  a  reader  night  Indeed  hereafler 
leara  from  the  tenor  of  out  aubeequent  remarks.  , 
We  do  not  oppoae,  a*  many  have  improperly  in- 
ferred, bot  on  Ihe  contrary  rossi  heartily  approve 
anddenre  to  have  esiabrrahed,  a  Itgitimate  and 
propuiy  flpsnrfin;  banking  tytlem.  Banking 
prayer  la  a  meet  important  and  indeed  essential 
auxiliary  to  commerce,  and  hi]{hly  beneficial  to  i 
the  whole  community ;  and  wa  would  make  such 
banking  as  free  Irom  resiraiot  as  any  other  bene- 
Ootol  dmeiian  of  industry  or  oapital.    But  we  i 
might  have  tfao  pn^r  and  beneOciat  use,  without  : 


I  the  Dumerooe  existing  abufes  of  hankin<; ;  and 
I  in  the  existing  condition  of  things,  we  have  the 
abuses  10  the  fullest  extent,  and  but  little  ofthe 
proper  operation  and  use  of  hanks  and  bankinir. 
We  would  no  more  desire  to  prevent  or  restrain 
Ihe  proper  bankin<;  budixesR  or  intde  in  money, 
than  we  wtuld  lo  reairam  the  commercial  deal- 
\n<f»  iu  coiton  cloihii  or  hardware,  or  any  other 
ordinary  and  useful  direction  of  irnde ;  and  at  Ihe 
same  time,  we  would  no  more  grant  peculiar  pre- 
vileges  lo  the  banking  bueinesa,  or  exemptions  froin 
obedience  lo  law,  and  complian<'e  with  legal  obli- 
frations,  than  to  these,  or  any  oiher  branchea  ol' 
trade. 

At  this  lime  it  would  be  difticnli  to  find  any  in- 
dividual, of  any  class  in  soeiety,  who  would  ad- 
vocate all  the  leatiires  of  the  bankinz  system, 
and  Ihe  whole  procedure  ol  ihe  banks  of  this 
country.   Tht)  objections  stated  by  diflereni  per- 
sons would  vary  much,  according  lo  iheir  amount 
of  inlbrmaiion ;  nnd  still  mora  accordinir  to  the 
fiippoeeii  inieresi  of  the  individuals.    Bui  ihfera 
is  not  one  person  to  he  found,  even  among  bank 
stockholders,  bank  officers,  directors,  or  the  need- 
iest of  the  dehinrb  and  mosi  submissive  slavrs  of 
hanks,  who  will  uoi  cooli-ss,  (when  sale  to  uticr 
it, )  that  8om«  one  or  miire  abuscB  of  the  system 
greatly  require  abatement  or  relorm.  Without 
inrluilina  the  strontrer  and  more  general  objec- 
lions  which  would  be  made  hy  persons  who  havn 
studied  the  subjort  as  n  branch  of  political  econo- 
my, and  free  from  iha  strong  hiaii  of  self- interest, 
ive  are  content  to  rely  for  proof  of  iho  position 
just  awiimed,  upoti  ihe  opinion  of  those  who  am 
Iriendly  lo  ihe  operation  ofthe  hanking  system, 
and  who  are  the  apolosisia  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  actual  abuses.    Yet  out  of  the  mouths 
of  these,  the  tricndd  or  favored  debtors,  or  even 
truckling  tools  of  the  banks,  there  would  be 
enouuh  of  condcmriaiion  of  ihe  ans  of  these 
iniitiiuitons.    And  such  objections  hr.ve  existed, 
nnd  have  been  whippered,  i(  not  proclaimed  aloud, 
for  years  past,  and  are   becoming  every  day 
more  extended  and  more  strong.    Yet,  to  this 
day,  there  btui  been  not  one  measure  of  reform 
of  tho  bunkine  system  adopted  and  adhered  lo 
by  the  government  of  Yirginia.   It  is  true  that 
some  minor,  but  still  henefirial  restrictions  on 
banking  abuses  have  been  enacted ;  btit  ev«ry 
one  of  these  new  l.miiations,  as  well  aa  tho  mora 
important  of  the  previously  existing,  have  been 
repealed,  or  the  operaiion  suspended,  aj  soon  as 
the  banks  required  it,  and  the  annulline;  orsurh 
restrictions  was  deemed  essential  to  the  pecuniary  ' 
inierest  of  the  bankd. 

It  is  an  all -important  question  for  the  country, 
which  should  be  ihornushly  investigated,  tsAjf  t( 
is,  that  token  gross  banking  cbiiMs  are  admitttd 
by  all  persons  to  exUt,  not  one  has  been,  or  is 
proposed  to  be  carredtd  7  To  the  answering  of  thia 
quesibn,  as  well  as  to  marking  the  abuses,  these 
and  some  succeetling  anictes  will  he  devoted. 

Kis  not  our  purpose  lo  present  an  elaborate 
or  systematic  treatise  on  banking  and  currency  ^ 
in  general.  Able  and  prolound  works  of  this . 
character  are  already  attainable  by  all  persons 
who  feel  enough  interest  in  ihe  subject  to  draw 
information  from  the  highest  and  most  abundant 
sources.  Neither  do  we  desisn  to  state  .in 
minute  detail,  the  acts  of  banking  fraud  and 
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pill^e,  and  injury  to  publio  intereeta  nnd  private  I 
righiB,  which  would  lerve  lo  illuetrote  and  prove 
our  Bsieriiont  of  the  evils  of  the  •yaiera.  Such 
an  expoailion,  even  if  embracing  only  imponant 
acia  and  ca«es  airictly  in  point,  would  require  (he 
whole  space  fumiahed  hy  ihia  eoiire  publication, 
to  ihe  exclusion  of  every  other  ■ubj*'ct.  We 
ahall  merely  aiienipt  to  ^tale  iinponaiil  truths  in 
plain  language,  and  which  we  irui^t  will  be  read 
byDumeious  members  ol'ihe  great  ntrriculliiral 
communiiy,  who  would  perhiipd  glndly  lenrn 
some  truth  on  il>ia  subjecl,  on  which  ulinoHt  every 
existiiitic  fiewfpaper  in  ihe  southern  siHie?,  either  ie 
alleni,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  concenlmg  truth,  or 
apeaks  but  to  sustain  and  diffuse  falsehood  for  the 
benefit,  and  ai  the  dictation,  of  the  alt-powerlul 
(Making  iuteresi. 

To  clear  awey  the  fog  In  which  banking  ope- 
ntions  are  enveloped,  li  is  oeeeesary  io  aeparale 
them,  and  describe  each  one  separately. 

There  ara  three  several  and  entirely  different 
operations  combined  in  every  bank  of  ihia  coun- 
try, and  which,  for  better  understanding,  we  will 
describe  as  if  separate,  instead  of  being  combined 
-  and  mixed  together,  na  they  always  are  in  practice. 
These  three  operations  belnnif  respectively  to 
banJn  d^nritt,  tenfct  ^  dwawn^  and  ionArs  o/* 
uiiH  or  arealation. 

I.  — The  sole  operation  of  a  mere  bank  of  de- 
posUe  would  be  to  receive,  for  safe-keeping,  and 
for  convenient  transfer,  all  euros  of  money  de- 

Knied  by  individuals.  Money  would  thus  be 
iter  secured  from  wear  and  waeie,  from  ihieves 
sod  Iroin  fire;  and  guarded  far  more  cheaply, 
u  one  house  and  one  guardian  would  do  the 
duly  Air  hundreds  or  thousands  of  individuala. 
This  alone  would  ba  en  important  service  to  each 
depositor,  and,  in  Ihe  a^uresate,  a  jfreat  benefit 
to  the  public  interest.  Another  important  henefii 
would  be,  that  of  facilitattnir  payments  between 
individuals  by  ihe  use  of  chfcks,  which  is  merely 
transferrinfi  a  credit  for  a  certain  amount  of  mo- 
ney deposited,  from  the  account  of  the  payer  (o 
to  that  of  the  person  to  be  paid.  To  make  all 
the  cash  payments  of  a  commercial  city  by  ac- 
tually counting  and  delivering  so  much  money, 
would  alona  require  much  time  and  trouble,  and 
■ome  risk  of  toss.  But  by  usiog  ebecka  drawn 
on  depositee  in  bauke,  so  &r  as  convenient  and 
preferable,  not  one  quaner  of  the  trouble,  time, 
and  ri»k  is  requisite,  nor  the  handling;  and  count- 
ing of  one  tenth  of  the  amount.  Still  greater  is 
*  Ihe  benefit  when  the  payment  is  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  a  distant  creditor.  A  check  lor  the  amount 
ean  be  conveyed  more  easily  and  cheaply  than 
the  amuuni  of  money ;  and  should  the  check 
Biifcarryon  the  way,  no  loss  will  be  sustained. 

II.  — A  bank  q/* discount  is  formed  (whether 
by  one  or  a  lew  individuals,  or  numerous  stock- 
holders incorporated  as  a  banking  company,)  to 
raake  a 'profit  by  diseounling  (Ibr  the  interest) 
notes  of  individual!,  due  in  a  short  time,  for  a  pre- 
vioua  hunnen  transaction  between  the  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  which  notea  were  given  for  a 
valuable  consideratton.  Thus  A,  a  tradesman  or 
mochanic,  who,  Ibr  want  of,  capital,  needs  early 
payments  to  be  enabled  (o  carry  on  his  bustnefie, 
would  sell  commodities,  .niorth  say  8100,  to  B, 
a  merchant,  but  that  B  cannot  pay  the  cash 
and  A  cannot  do  without  it.  The  bank  of  dis- 
aouot  serves  to  rNOoTo  iht  difficatty,  tod  to  be- 


nefit both  parties.  B  knows  that  at  60days  he  can 
make  the  payment  lo  A,  either  by  the  ealo  of  the 
articlPB  boudht,  or  b^  bis  rrceipta  Jrom  other  sour- 
ces. He  iherelure  ftiveo  his  noie  to  A,  payable  at 
60  days,  Ihe  payment  bein^  amply  secured,  iU  of 
course  can  always  be  done  In  such  a  case,  by 
every  judicious  and  honest  dealer.  The  bank 
imniediu>trly  discounts  B's  noti*,  for  A,  that  is, 
pays  liim  in  hand  the  full  amount  except  the 
interrtl  tur  60  ilayf,  which  is  retained,  and  eon- 
sttlutes  ihe  b»nk'«  profii  on  the  iransBctioD.  A 
does  not  even  lose  that  interest,  because  as  much 
wag  added  to  his  caeh  price,  and  willingly  con- 
sented to  hy  B,  for  ihe  benefit  of  (he  delay  of  pay- 
ment. Thus,  A  IB  served,  by  getting  cash  in 
hand,  without  which  he  could  not  nave  sold,  and  to 
obtain  which  he  might  otherwise  have  suffered 
great  Joes.  B  obtains  time,  without  which  in- 
dulgence he  could  not  have  bought ;  and  the 
bank  obtains  interest  on  its  capital,  in  the  aaleat 
of  ai!  possible  modes  of  leiMling  money ;  and  Iho 
public  inieresi  is  served  byibia  and  every  aueb 
transaciiun,  because  every  legitimate  and  honest 
gain,  by  the  exercise  of  ihe  industry  or  use  ot' 
(he  CHpiial  of  an  tndividtial,  adds  to  the  public 
wealth  and  prosperity.  This  small  and  limple 
supposed  transaction  ia  an  illustration  of  all  the 
benefits  ot  hanks  of  discount,  und  the  safe  and 
beneficial  mode  in  which  puch  banka  mqy  facili- 
tate trade  and  (he  credit  system.  The  credit 
system  might  exist,  and  very  beneficially,  with- 
out the  Inierveniion  of  the  bank.  Ii  would  only 
be  necessary,  tor  thai  end,  that  the  producer  oT 
cummodiiies  should  give  credit  to  the  merchant, 
and  the  merchant  also  to  the  eonaumers.  But 
this  would  be  impractible,  in  ihe  general ;  and 
great  sacrifices  of  prices,  and  hMwa  of  debia, 
and  ruinous  disorder  of  business  and  employ- 
ments, would  be  incurred,  il  ihis  kind  of  ex- 
tended credit  were  attempted.  Banks  of  discount 
lurni'ith  all  that  is  wuniing  to  laciliiale  trade  by. 
making  ihe  credit  system  saliely  avaiiable  by  all 
peTsons  who  deserve  to  be  trusted.  And  il  ad- 
hering to  this  course,  it  would  be  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence for  a  bank  to  sustain  a  loss  by  making 
a  bad  debt,  f  or  if  the  directors  used  any  care 
or  prudence  in  ascertaining  ihat  the  drawer  and 
endorsers  were  good,  when  ihe  note  was  dis- 
counted, ihey  could  scarcely  all  (ail  within  60  days. 
And  if)  by  any  diHierent  and  less  safe  operationa, 
such  as  will  be  mentioned  herealter,  a  bank  should 
become  embarrassed,  yet  if  it  had  always  ainetly 
observed  this  rule  in  discounting,  it  need  but  to 
retain  all  receipts  Iroid  debtors,  and,  as  every 
debt  would  become  due,  and  be  paid  within  60 
days,  of  course  in  that  short  time  its  whole  capi- 
tal stock  would  be  in  hand.  There  could  not 
possibly  be  any  serious  "  pressure"  upon  a  bank 
so  operaiinn— nor  . even  an  effective  "run" 
upon  it,  even  if  it  had  added  to  these  proper  aiid 
useful  operationi  that  of*  issuing  and  circulating 
paper  money  wiihin  any  reasonable  houude. 

But  this  system  ordiscounting  notea,  given  for 
res/purcAoses  of  commodiiiea,  and  to  be  paid  at 
a  certttin  fixed  and  early  (tme,  though  it  was  the 
designed  and  is  the  only  legitimate  operation  of 
banks  of  discount,  has  been  eniirely  departed 
from,  in  almost  all  the  transactions  called  "dia- 
counting"  by  the  banks  of  this  country.  Notes  are 
generally  drawn,  not  to  pay  for  an  actual  consi- 
deration, and  property  transferred  of  equid  value, 
but  are  merely  fictitious  pretencaiM>r  auoh  traoe- 
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■elioM,  mndp  meroly  to  obiaio  toana,  perhaps 
to  paydeht*  already  ioeurrcd,  and  (he  proceeds 
■pent,  or  to  tfot  money  lo  be  spent.  The  drawer 
doea  noi  owe  thft  amount  to  ilie  endorser  who  ob- 
tains ihe  discountinj;  of  the  note;  ihe  nrrani^e- 
meat  of  Iheir  names  is  'usually  a'  mere  liclion, 
known  Hs  such  lo  the  bflnlc  and  lo  every  body, 
ma  le  ID  ohiain  a  loan,  by  aid  of  the  securiiythl)) 
ol*  the  endorser — anil  which  would  be  a  Iraud, 
eieept  ihal  the  procedure  is  perlec'ly  undersiooil 
and  rncouraired  by  the  bHnk.  Funher— those 
who  ihiia  borrow  money  are  rarely  ready  lo  repay 
ii  in  60  days,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  to  pai'l. 
There'oni  auch  notes  an  Keoerally  "renewed" 
every  60  days,  until  the  hank  needs  and  insists 
upon  repaymciil.  And  thus  the  bank,  instead  of 
discountion;  real  noies,  drawn  lor  valuable  consi- 
deration, and  Ibr  purposes  of  trnde,  and  to  be 
paid  at  maturity,  is  in  liict  making  loans  upon 
long  and  uncertain  times,  lo  borrowers  Ibr  any  ob- 
jects whatever,  (i  is  easy  enough  to  see,  even 
11'  lookinjf  lo  the  interest  of  the  bank  alone, 
that  i(  thus  must  soon  looe  all  immediate  or  early 
conirol  of  iis  Capital,  and  must  run  iireat  risk  ol 
forminit  bad  debts ;  and,  instead  of  laclliialinii 
trade  and  aiding  real  business,  (hat  the  bank  has 
become  at  loan-office  01*  not  h  usury  office,)  and 
ill  capital  absorbed  by  men  who  are  already  in 
deht,  or  who,  by  this  taciliiy  Tor  tormina  debts 
will  be  led  on  lo  exiravaipince,  hazardous  advRn- 
lure,  and  utiimately  perhaps  to  ruin.  Such  is  the 
proeea^  and  such  are  the  means  by  which  mnny 
men  are  ruined  by  bank  '*B(Xommodationi"  and  by 
which  course,  also,  banks  lose  tcreaily  in  the  debts 
of  such  ruined  and  Insolvent  debtors. 

Bjt  lei  us  return  Irom  the  actual  and  general 
abuses  and  corruption  ol*  the  system,  lo  the  bank 
of  discount  operating  legitimately  and  properly, 
as  at  firat  designed  to  operate. 

A  bank  ofdepoaiie,  slnipty,  however  beneficial, 
could  yield  no  proQi,  as  ii  would  have  no  source 
f^Ioeomc.  The  depositors,  however,  could  aP- 
fbrd  to  pay  Bomeihing  Ibr  the  sale-keeping  of 
their  mooe^i  and  the  wsiliiies  for  transferring  it. 
And  that  is  done,  beneficially  to  all  pantes,  by 
the  two  distinct  operaiiona  of  receiving  and  ir^ns- 
lerringdepotiiles,  and  of  mnking  discounts,  beinj; 
alw  lya  carried  on  by  the  same  bank.  The  bank 
then  has  (he  use  of  Ihe  di*potiitora*  money,  under 
the  obiiffa'ion  of  repaying  it  whenever  called  Ibr, 
(or  otherwise  at  such  notice  as  may  be  asreed 
upon,)  as  compensation  for  taking  care  of  it ; 
and  by  adding  the  use  of  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployed depositee  toils  capital  slock,  for  diecouniini; 
notes,  of  course  the  proRl  of  ihe  bank  will  be  so 
much  increased,  without  injury  to  the  depositors. 
Indeed,  by  thus  employing  the  capital  which 
would  otherwise  lie  idle  and  useless,  whether  in 
the  various  proprietors*  desks,  br  in  a  mere  bank 
oTdeposiie,  the  trade  and  the  productive  wealth 
of  the  counirjr  will  be  benefited  and  increaseil, 
by»ihos  drawing  from  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  a  totally  barren  and  unproductive 
aooree. 

So  far,  on  our  supposition,  every  thing  has 
worked  rightly,  and  every  interest  concerned  has 
htm  benefited  by  the  combined  operations  of  thp 
bank  ol  deposite  and  of  divrount.  It  is  true  thm 
after  the  union  of  the  two  banks,  or  of  these  two 
operations,  there  is  now  for  the  first  time  some 
risk ;  and  the  OMOBgars  sheuld  take  care  not  to 


incur  heavier  obligations  than  they  can  be  sortt 
lo  meet  promptly.  If  Ihe  deposites  are  to  ba 
:  paid  Oil  demand,  then  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  deposited  money  must  be  kept  on  baud 
idle  for  the  purpose  of  meeiinu,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, all  such  unet>rtain  demnnds.  The  direc- 
tors ol  a  bank  will  soon  learn  what  is  a  sufficient 
proportion  Ibr  this  purpose  ;  and  if  (for  example) 
the  average  amount  ol'  depoeites  is  ^40,000,  and 
ills  found  lhat  g  10  000  retained  will  serve  to 
meet  all  checks  l<-om  depositqrs,  then  83Q,000  of 
■  he  deposites  may  he  safely  used  for  discounting 
no  es,  and  the  interest  thereof  wifl  go  to  increase 
the  other  progis  of  the  bunk.  If  (he  depositee 
are  not  made  gratuitously,  as  supposed  abovei 
and  as  is  usual  with  banks,  but  alower  rate  Ol 
interest  is  allowed  thereon  lo  each  depositor,  as 
by  the  savings  hanks,  then  a  short  hut  sufficient 
lime  of  notice  is  given  by  the  depositor  belbra 
drawinjr.  This  time  of  nottoe  secures  the  bank 
from  unlocked  for  demands ;  nnd  thus  it  may,  as 
Ihe  savings  banks  do,  safely  and  usefully  dis- 
count to  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  depositee 
as  well  as  of  their  original  capital  stock.  And  in 
whichever  of  thi'se  two  ways  deposites  are  made 
and  drawn,  (accorJins  to  the  rule  established  for 
the  bank,)  so  long  as  the  discounts  are  properly 
made,  every  thing  will  be  safe,  nnd  every  opera* 
lion  of  the  hunk  will  be  beneficial  to  all  parties 
and  to  the  public.  And  if  these  were  the  only 
banking  operations,  they  could  not  be  too  greatly 
extended  lor  the  putilic  good ;  and  as  long  aa 
puch  operations  were  demamled  for  the  purposea 
ol  trade,  ihe  profits  ihoreof  to  the  hanks  would 
be  fully  erjual  (o  any  other  equally  safe  and  sticure 
investments  of  capital. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  novel  annunciation  to  many 
persons,  ihat  there  are  already  many  banks  in  the 
United  S'ates,  and  even  in  Virainia,  strictly  of 
'his  exaeltent  rharacter  and  mode  of  operation. 
The  various  savings'  institutions,  if  acting  ho- 
nestly and  according  to  their  ehanera,  are  pre- 
cisely banks  ofdeposite  and  discount,  and  aofhing 
else.  And  though  they  pay  fi  percent,  for  all  de- 
posites, alter  10  days  continuance,  and  recpnre  but 
a  week's  notice  to  return  deposites  when  wmitedf 
these  banks  are  quite  profitable  lo  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  have  been  far  more  ao  Ibr  Ihe  last  few 
years,  ihiin  ihe  great  and  rich  institutions  to  which 
ihe  name  of  "bank"  is  exclusively  applied.  And 
here  we  may  jtause,  and  a«>k  of  alt  who  are  well 
informed  on  ihe  sutij«ci,  and  who  have  no  interest 
to  be  served  by  the  abuses  and  ihe  frauds  of  the 
ireneral  hanking  tyslem,  why  all  banks  might  not 
twufficially,  and  profi'ably  (or  their  stockhpldera 
HUd  the  public,  be  conducted  nn  preripely  tha 
same  principles  as  are  the  savings'  tmnks?* 

The  savings*  banks  are  inde<^  very  small  wO' 


*  The  Mechanics'  Savinjcs  Society  of  Fetersbarg 
was  eitablished,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  Aprif^ 
1887,  which  is  precisely  the  time  the  most  disastrous  to 
banks  since  1817.  Tet  this  humMe  institution  has 
kppt  all  its  capital  stock  and  deposites  constanll}'  em- 
ployed in  diKOuntinfr,  snd  has  made  profits  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  its  stock,  without  naring 
yet  Itnt  a  dolnr,  or  made  a  dotibtfol  debt.  This  shows 
the  happy  results  of  legitiinate,  prudent  and  honest 
b-inking;  sa  the  course  of  the  banks  which  issue  pa- 
p)r  money,  through  that  same  time,  aod  their  [^eseot 
proatmte  condition,  show  tb«  resalte  of  tbt  tUqptlnate 
aod  ftndalsot  banking  system. 
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eerns,  each  having  but  a  small  capital,  Tew  slock- 1 1  know  of  no  plant  (hat  would  arawer  so  well,  if 


holdera,  and  operatiog  on  so  small  a  scale,  and  so 
(^oieily,  that  their  existence  is  scarcely  known  by 
half  the  public.  Il  may,  therefore,  seem  even  ri- 
diculous to  araimulate  to  these  the  operaijone  of 
(heffreat  and  privileged,  and  mooopoly -pampered 
banking  inBliiutions,  which  have  so  long  Ibrmed 
the  most  powerful  interest  in  this  country,  end 
which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  every  indivi- 
dual, and  agitate  the  whole  confederacy,  by  the 
magnitude  of  their  operations  and  their  power,  and 
by  the  baneful  eflects  of  both.  But,  innoneiderable 
as  may  be  the  operations  of  the  savings'  banks,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  have  been  esta- 
blished, have  proved  succeaslbi,  and  have  been 
contioually  growing  in  number,  in  wealth,  and  In 
extent  of  operations,  in  the  face  of,  and  under  the 
opposing  influence  of  the  great  banks,  endowed 
by  law  with  exclusive  privileges  and  immuni'.ies, 
and  guarded  by  law  from  atrda^gera,  and  penal- 
ties of  misconduct — while  the  |K>or  and  weak 
savings'  banks  have  had  no  piivilege  whatever, 
except  a  mere  act  of  incorporation.  Yet  these  are 
constantly  growing  richer  nnd  stronger,  while  the 
highly  privileged  banks  have  been  becoming 
poorer  and  weaker — end  would  sink  at  once  into 
bankruptcy,  and  suffer  its  deserved  penalties,  but 
for  the  government  stepping  in  between  them 
and  their  creditors,  to  protect  the  banks  in  their 
dishonest  bllute  toromply  with  their  legal  as  well 
as  moral  obligahons. 

(Thbeamtinued.) 


OS  OIL  DREGS  AS  MAnURG. 

From  Uie  London  FBTiner'i  Magazine. 
In  the  present  day  a  great  deal  ia  said  ahoui 
various  kinds  of  manure,  but  i hat  ceriaitily  niusi 
be  the  beet  which  makes  the  land  most  produo- 
live.  1  hove  tried  various  kinds,  but  I  find  none 
to  answer  so  well  aa  oil  dregs  j  I  procured  ol 
Messrs.  Wake  and  Officer,  of  Hull,  a  quantity 
last  spring,  to  drill  in  with  turnips ;  I  put  on  about 
1}  cwr.  per  acre,  with  about  6  qrs.  of  ashes,  and  I 
find  them  (o  be  much  better  than  those  drilled  in 
with  bones ;  In  fact,  they  are  the  best  piece  of 
turnips  1  ever  had,  and  there  is  none  better  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  have  drilled  about2cwt.  per 
acre  in  with  my  wheat;  how  it  will  answer  re- 
mains yet  to  be  proved.  As  Bcverol  faroiera  have 
tried  oil  dregs  as  a  manure,  perhaps  this  witt 
draw  from  the  pen  of  some  one  more  aBle  than 
myselfsome  remarks  on  the  subjeci. 
1  am,  sir,  yours, 

A  CoHSTAHT  RbaDGR. 

N.  B.  The  cost  of  the  dregs  was  three  gui- 
iraaa  per  loo. 


PRICKLY  COMFREY. 

Prom  the  JoumBl  of  the  BoyalAgrtculturalSocfttjr. 

— Allow  me  to  inquire  through  the  medi- 
am  of  your  mngazine,  whether  any  of  your  read- 
ers have  tried  the  prickly  comfrey  (symphitum 
iujmrmum)  fot  soiling,  on  such  a  scale  as  lobe 
able  to  give  any  infonnaiion  aa  to  how  it  will 
answer  for  that  purpose  1  I  have  a  few  plants  of 
it,  and  find  it  exceedingly  productive,  having  cut 
14  lbs.  of  green  lood  at  a  time  from  one  root ;  end 


cattle  would  like  it,  and  thrive  upon  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  on  good  land  it  would  pro* 
duce  40  ions  per  acre  per  annum,  with  little  or  no 
expense  in  the  culture  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
Itow  cattle  would  do  upon  it  before  giving  up 
much  ground  to  It.  They  do  not  appear  lobe  fond 
ofii,  but  lhat  may  be  owins  to  not  having  enough 
10  give  itafair  trial;  as  manysorts  ot  food  are 
not  eaten  by  cattle  readily  at  first,  which  they 
are  fond  of  when  used  to.  There  appears  to  be 
a  large  quantity  of  mucilage  in  the  plant,  from 
which  I  should  puppoee  it  would  be  nutrhioos. 
Any  information  from  any  one  who  grows  enougl" 
tn  keep  slock  upon  it  for  any  length  of  time,  will 
be  thankfully  received. 


For  the  Fannen'  Regtolar. 

TO  THE  FARMERS  AND  PLAfTTBRS  OF  TIR- 
OINIA. 

~  April  8th,  1841. 
Friends  and  brethren — Will  you  permit  one  of 
your  own  fraternity,  without  deeming  him  ob- 
trusive, to  solicit  your  attention  to  a  subject  deeply 
inieresiing,  not  only  to  our  own  class,  but  to  every 
oiher  in  the  community,  pince  /ApiV  prosperity  is 
so  intimaieiy  connected  with  and  dependent  upon 
ours,  that  neither  can  permanently  pro;iper  unless 
we  do  so — at  least  in  the  ag^recate.  The  aiibject 
10  which  I  allude  is,  the  estahliehmeni,  at  the  cily 
of  Washington,  of  a  National  Society  of  Agri- 
culture. 

To  surh  of  yon  as  are  conversant  with  the  his* 
lory  of  ihit>  vital  art,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
counlriefi,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  long  on  the  well 
known  fact,  (hat  ihere.  is  nor  now  a  civilized  coun- 
try upon  earth,  except  our  own,  hut  what  has  had, 
Tor  years  pnat,  either  such  a  aocrety,  or  some  simi- 
lar institution.  It  ia  equally  well  known,  that  the 
improveuient  of  each  nation  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  husbandry,  has  been  almost  stationary 
for  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  such  in- 
siitutions,  and  rapid  thereafter,  beyond'what  any 
one  could  have  imagined  to  be  possible.  Elven  in 
China,  a  country  which  we,  in  our  self-lmpuieil 
wisdom,  deem  almost  barbarous,  agrtcalture  has 
always  been  fostered  by  the  government,  and  held 
in  the  hinhe^t  honor,  ever  since  there  was  any  au- 
thentic history  of  the  country.  Are  our  people 
and  country  su  entirely  different  from  all  others  in 
the  woHd,  that  toe  can  prosper  without  any  resort 
to  the  means  which  every  other  civilized  nation 
has  deemed  essential  to  their  welfare  1  I  confi- 
dently think  not ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  proceed  to  offer  a  few  reasons  to  prove  that  no 
country  whatever  is  more  in  need  of  a  national 
t'ociely  of  agriculture  than  our  own,  if  Indeed 
there  be  any  that  require  it  so  math. 

In  addition  to  those  general  arffumeois  in  favor 
of  such  an  instjiutioOf  which  apply  to  every  eoon- 
try,  there  are  some  peculiarly  applicable  to  oar 
own,  that  seem  to  me  unanswerable,  and  which  I 
beg  leave  respecifiilly  to  state.  Certain  causes 
which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  destroy  our  here- 
tofore happy  union  have  long  been  operating 
among  us ;  and,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  have  ma- 
nifestly been  on  the  increase  for  some  years  pest, 
SO  lhat  it  ia  oow  quite  commoii^tQ  hear  nun  talk- 
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iag  ramiiiarly  of  diaunion,  whereaa  it  was  ooce 
coMidered  a  sort  of  tresBon  even  lo  tpeak  of  ii  a« 
B  nowible  event.  But  thia  most  happy  state  of 
ibiogs  no  longer  exixi.  Demons  in  human  ehape, 
whora  inmost  souls  era  cankered  with  lawless 
■mbitlon,  and  reckless  fanatics,  with  loo  little  sense 
lo  perceive  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  opinions 
and  actions,  have  been  indefatigably  engaged  in 
disseminating  spclional  jealousies  and  aDimosities 
throughout  the  United  Siaiee ;  and  the  success  ol 
these  diabolical  efloris  has  been  lar  greater  than 
could  well  have  been  aniicipated.  They  have,  in 
fact,  most  fearfully  disturbed  that  harmony  and 
ffood  will  which  might  have  bound  us  inseparably 
losetber,  as  long  as  time  shall  last,  had  the  same 
tSorta  been  made  lo  strengthen,  as  have  been 
made  to  sever  those  liesof  frieodship  and  brother- 
ly love,  upon  the  preservation  of  which  the  peace, 
the  prosperity,  and-lhe  happiness  of  the  American 

Cwple  moat  unquestionably  depend.   To  annthi- 
le,  if  ponible,  these  baneful  elemenrs  of  dis- 
cord, or  at  least  to  neutralize  ihero,  ought  lo  be 
the  paramount  duty  of  our  national  legislature. 
But,  alas  !  the  members  themselves,  or  rather  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  are  deeply  infected 
with  the  deadly  poison  of  disunion,  and,  of  course, 
appear  to  have  no  other  object  in  meeiing  but  to 
aggravate  all  the  causes  of  sectional  animosities 
Md  dissensions,  by  making  pariy  quesiions  and 
quarrels  of  almost  every  subject  of  discussion  that 
comes  before  them.  iTiis  has  so  olleo  happei»ed 
of  late  years,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
these  limes  to  hear  Congress  Hall  stigmatised  with 
that  most  disgraceful,  but  not  unjustly  bestowed, 
Dickname,  "  fceor-gorden."   All  the  consequences 
of  such  ahamclui  conduct  are  bad  enough ;  but  the 
worst  of  iheni  is,  ihat  the  hostile  leeliogs  thus  ge- 
nerated by  those  misrepresenlatives  of  the  people, 
are  carried  back  by  them,  or  transmitted  through 
their  vile  parly- newspapers,  even  to  the  exiremi- 
ties  of  our  union,  and  multitudes  of  the  people 
tbereol'have  become  so  deeply  infected  wnh  them, 
as  to  look  upon  each  other  as  little  belter  than  na- 
tural enemies.  .  ,     ,        .  , 
If  this  deadly  poison  has  not  already  reached 
the  heart's  core  of  our  body  politic,  I  beseech  you 
to  consider  well,  whether  there  is  anjr  thing  belter 
calculated  to  stop,  or,  at  least,  to  miugaie  its  fatal 
Drooreas,  than  a  national  society  ol  agncuiiurc, 
tS  woold  annually  collect,  Irom  the  rerooieet 
stales  of  oar  conlederacy,  many  of  ihe  yeomanry 
o*  the  land— the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  our  coun- 
trv— who,  being  drawn  together  by  a  common  in- 
terest, and  without  any  possible  cause  ol  quarrel, 
would  very  soon  learn  that  they  had  been  most 
ffrossly  misrepresented  to  each  other,  and  would 
part,  after  each  meeting,  with  a  desire  continually 
increasing  to  meet  again.   All  would  learn  some- 
thing new  to  them  oy  such  intercommunication  ; 
and  the  professional  benefits  which  each  would 
derive  from  it  would  so  incrpaso  their  mutual  good 
will  would  so  warm  Iheir  hearts  towards  each 
othe'r,  that  the  fratenial  regard  of  the  farmers  and 
plaalen  of  our  country— who  fortunately  yet  con- 
i^ue  a  vast  majority  of  our  whole  population— 
woolil  continue  to  »  grow  with  their  growth,  and 
slrenirtheD  with  their  strength,"  in  defiance  of  all 
the  attempts  which  could  be  made  to  destroy  ir. 
And  the  Incarnate  devils,  who  are  now  laboring 
so  bard  to  accomplish  objects  which,  if  aitamed, 
woaU  Inevitably  disiolTO  our  onton,  would  soon 


fall  into  that  utter  contempt  and  detestation  which 
their  infernal  purposes  most  justly  deserve. 

And  now,  my  Iriends,  if  you  approve  of  the  fore* 
going  suggestions,  will  you  not  eive  to  the  friends 
ol  a  natiotial  society  of  agriculture  some  cause  to 
hope  for  your  co-operaijon  in  the  attempt  lo  esta- 
blish one  at  the  city  of  Washingtonl  A  meeting 
for  the  purpose  will  probably      held  during  the 
exira  session  of  congress,  of  which  due  notice  will 
be  givnn,  if  there  is  n  probability  of  efiecting  it. 
And  it  only  one  person  would  attend  from  each 
congressional  district,  or  one  or  Uoo  from  eaeh  of 
our  agricultural  societies,  (lo  the  members  of  which 
I  particularly  appeal,)  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  large 
assemblage,  friendly  to  ihe  object,  might  easily  be 
convened ;  for  a  similar  appeal  will  be  made  to 
the  agrieuliurisis  of  the  other  states,  many  of 
whom  have  already  manifested  a  strong  desire  lo 
Ibrm  such  a  national  institution.    Thousands  of 
our  citizens,  I  believe,  would  hail  it,  not  only  as 
the  harbinger  of  rapid  improvement  in  alt  Ihe  dif- 
ferent branches  of  husbandry,  but  as  the  peace- 
maker that  would  6nally  exterminate  all  seciionaf 
jealousies  and  aniroosilies;  every  element  of  po- 
pular dissension ;  and  would  onile  in  one  perpetual 
league  of  concord  and  amity  all  ihe  dinerenl 
states  of  our  union. 

Pofsibly  I  may  ascribe  to  a  national  society  of 
ngriculuire  more  power  than  it  could  poseihly  ac- 
quire, more  extensive  influence  than  it  could  ever 
possess.  But  ihia  seir-deccption,  iftndeed  it  be 
one,  can  do  no  imasinahle  harm  either  lo  my 
country  or  myselll  I  will,  therefore,  continue  to 
cherish  it,  and  will  still  hope  to  ivilness  the  trial  of 
such  a  society  before  I  die.  Should  such  trial  be 
made,  and  lail,  I  will  (hen,  but  not  until  then,  ac- 
knowledge my  error. 

On  this  subject,  of  a  national  society  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  duty  of  cbngrees  lo  promote  some 
such  establishment,  there  are  somo  arguments  so 
poweriiil  and  conclusive  in  a  lale  address  of  Chilton 
Allan,  Esq.,  the  patriotic  president  of  ihe  State 
Agriculiurat  Society  of  Kentucky,  that  I  could 
wish  10  see  ihem  n^publiehed  in  every  agriculturat 
paper  in  the  United  Stales ;  for  I  have  ri'ad  no- 
thing so  well  calculated  tocarry  conviction  to  every 
mind.  The  man  who  could  read  them,  and  re- 
main unconvinced,  must  have  an  intellect  very  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  any  thing  that  I  can- 
imagine. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  beg  our  friend  Kut!in> 
lo  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  the  fbreeoing  project.- 
A  tew  favorable  words  from  him  would  greatly 
encourage  the  efforts  of  many  oihera,  as  well  as 
the  hopes  and  exertions  of,  your,  and  bia  old 
friend,  Jambs  M.  Gakxktt. 


P.  S.  If  any  of  Ihe  editora  of  our  political  jour- 
nals are  friendly  to  the  establishment  of  a  naiianal 
society  of  agriculture,  I  hereby  respectfully  ask 
ihem  to  republish  this  communicaiion,  or  to  give 
us  something  of  their  own,  which  I  should  mach 
prefer. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  rales  our  influ- 
ence and  recommendation  at  much  too  high  a 
value ;  but,  whether  worth  any  thing  or  not, 
our  best  wishes  go  for  the  sueeess'  of  his  plan  and 
proposal.  But  we  confess  our  want  of  eonSdenee, 
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nay,  our  deipair,  ai  to  oar  firoranimeiit,  alale  or 
federal,  doing  any  thing  for  agriculiure.  Further, 
we  cannot  believe  our  own  clan,  the  nericul rural 
inteKst,  could  have  enough  or  zeal,  poblie  spirit 
(or  even  enlightened  seirinierect,)  and  eue^y 
to  perform  ibeir  pan  in  the  gr«at  and  inportani 
work  proposed.  It  might  be  eaay  enough  to  a«- 
■emble  enough  individuala  at  Washington  to  form 
a  aufiicieiilly  numeroud  "  Nalional  A^cricultural 
Society;"  but,  we  lear,  it  would  he  iaipoesibie  to 
induce  the  proper  roeo  lo  go,  end  especially  from 
the  remote  parts  of  the  United  Siates.  More- 
over, if  a  body,  as  well  constituted  as  could  be 
reasonably  hoped  (or,  could  be  assembled  lor  this 
purpose  in  Washington,  we  doubt  wheiher  the 
novel  attractions  and  poli  ical  excitement  of  the 
place  would  uoi  divert  the  aiieation  of  many  oi 
the  most  diaiolereaied  and  independent  members 
from  their  designed  labors ;  and  taking  the  whole 
body,  there  would  probably  be  more  exertion 
made  by  members  of  the  society  in  using  the 
opportunity  for  seekiog  office,  or  other  private 
iMnefiis  to  ihemselvea  individually  from  the  pub* 
lie  purse,  than  to  promote  the  interest  ol'  agricul- 
ture and  the  common  weal.  11'  the  individuals 
would  not  so  act,  they  would  Torm  a  rare  exception 
to  the  general  course  of  things  in  the  corrupt  po- 
litical atmosphere  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

We  have  not  examined  the  question  of  the  con- 
■lituiional  powerofthe general  government  to  aid 
the  Bgriculiural  interest  and  improvement  in  this 
mode,  and  therefore  do  not  mean  to  exprees  an 
opimon  thereon.  We  would  readily  publish  the 
argument  of  the  subject,  from  the  address  of  Chil- 
ton Allan,  esq.,  but  have  mislaid  our  copy.  But 
it  is  not  any  constitutional  obstacle  that  will  pre- 
vent  the  action  of  congress  for  this  beneficial  ob- 
ject.  If  there  were  no  such  objection,  any  favor- 
ed individual  could  more  easily  obiaio  money  for 
some  uselesa  job  or  merely  nominal  public  ser- 
vke,  and  given  aolety  for  bis  private  efflolument 
than  iba  aBme  amount  would  be  appropriated  for 
tbe  most  important  services  to  agriculture.  Thus, 
as  one  example  among  hundreds,  that  orientific 
quack  and  empty  pretender,  Feaiherstonhaugh, 
though  a  foreifmer,  obtained  from  congress  for 
two  years  ftdOOO  a  year,  upon  the  pretence  ot 
geological  surveys  in  the  North- Western  territo- 
ries, of  which  the  plan  was  doubilcM  devised  by 
himself^  and  solely  ibr  his  private  benefiL  The 
service  was  performed  by  his  making  a  pleasure 
excursion  in  a  couple  of  summer  months,  and  the 
writing  a  report  thereof)  (to  be  published  at  the 
public  expense,)  which  report  eonaisted_  princi- 
pally of  loose  generalities,  and  waa  mora  like 
an  introductory  lecture  of  a  professor  of  geology, 
than  preaenting  precise  resalta  of  laborioaa  and 
aeeuraie  field  investigation. 


This  fat  sop  thus  diapeoaed  by  Avor,  also  enabled 

the  recipient  to  aasume  and  usurp  impodently  tbe 
title  of  "Geologist  of  the  United 'Slates  and 
ihe  repuiaiioi)  thereby  stolen  no  doubt  helped  him 
•ubeequently  lo  the  very  important  appointment 
by  Ihe  Kngiish  government  lo  survey  the  disputed 
l>oundary  line,  and  by  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  go  far  towards  embroiling  the  two  goveniroenta 
in  war.  It  is  to  such  applicants  as  these,  who 
are  sufficiently  urgent  end  patient,  and  truckling 
enough  to  Ihe  money  dispensers,  that  appropria- 
tions are  readily  made  by  governmeni — and  not 
to  such  public  objects  as  ihe  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  agriculture.  The  Smithsonian  fund 
will  be  wasted  by  congress  in  jobs  for  private  be- 
nefit, just  as  has  already  been  done  with  a  very 
large  pan  of  the  great  general  eduraiioo  fund 
bequeathed  to  the  eiiy  of  Philadelphia.* 

£o.  F.  R. 


BKMARKS  ON  THE  VbId  OF  BOVBS,  At  HA> 
HVRB,  Attn  THB  PKOOBB8S  OF  THB  IH- 
PBOTBMBHT. 

Prom  Um  PsniMr^Hsgailse. 

Wethall  hriffly  refer  to  ihis  substance hs  being 
one  of  tho<>e  fertilizers  which  have  more  recently 
been  brouijhi  under  the  notice  of  agriculiurisia, 
not  however  with  ihe  intention  of  eniering  into  its 
merit*  B«  n  manure,  Ibr  iheee  are  manifoid,  and 
niready  well  understood  throughout  ihe  country. 
Our  ohservaiions  will  iherelbre,  in  a  greni  mea- 
sure, be  confined  lo  ihe  circumstances  attending 
Ihe  introduction  of  hones,  and  Ihe  difiiruMies 
which  presented  themselves  before  ihe  agricut- 
lurat  community  could  be  made  aware  ol'  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  fVom  their  a  doption,  atTordinir, 
as  it  does,  another  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  having  a  general  centre  of  reference  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  solving  any  problematical  quevlion, 
and  disseminaiing  ihe  knowledge  of  it.  When 
potatoes,  turnips,  clover,  &c.,  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country,  there  were  few,  if  any,  agricul- 
tural aseocialions  in  existence,  wheiher  local  or 
otherwise,  and  many  circumstances  mieht  he 
brought  forward  in  extenuaiion  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress which  these  made  at  ihat  time  before  their 
culiivalion  was  generally  adopted  ;  but  at  the 
comparatively-recFnt  period  when  bones  were 
introduced,  egricuhural  associations  abounded  io 
almost  every  district,  and  we  therefore  cannot 
reconcile  the  laxity  displayed  by  farmers  in  adopt- 
ing so  important  an  auxiliary  in  ihetr  manage- 
ment, without  being  convinced  of  Ihe  utter  in- 
efficiency of  these  associations  as  at  present 


*  After  tbe  above  had  been  delivered  to  tbe  printer* 
we  saw  in  the  Edgefield  Advertiser  the  folk) wing 
statement.  If  correct,  the  Smitbsoniao  fund  is  already 
disposed  of.  ARer  speaking  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Girard  bequest  in  tbe  United  Stetes  Bank  stock,  tbe 
writer  proceeds : 

"We  hear  that  the  Smithsonian  legacy  is  is  a  simi* 
lai  condition,  having  been  invested,  under  the  infla- 
ence  ^  Col.  Johnson,  io  Arkusss  stocks,  wfaidk  are 
worth  aboat  as  noeh  as  contioeBtal  bhid^.** 
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conniiated,  to  bring  any  sy«ieni  into  notice,  ao  I 
ibai  it!  opcraiioD  amy  be  limultaaeoua  uod  gene- 
rally beneficial,  h  was  only  about  ihiny  yean 
•ioce,  Ibai  the  value  ol  boned  began  to  be  dis- 
covered in  this  cuuniry,  and  at  that  period,  and 
far  many  yeara  al'ierward^,  they  were  only  par- 
tially known  in  a  lew  couniiee.  The  effecis,  how- 
ever, produceil  by  thu  bone  system  of  manage- 
meuL  have  been  wouderlul ;  in  ehuri}  this  impori- 
BBt  antcle  ba«  been  ibe  nteanaol'  bringing  more 
wane  laott  ioio  culiivaiion  tban  perhaps  any  other 
iutaianee  which  has  ever  been  brought  under  the 
notice  ol'  agriculiuriais, 

Bui  let  us  now  inquire  bow  this  great  change 
was  brought  about,  and  how  long  this  sysiem  was 
pursued,  by  a  lew  isolated  individuals,  belbre  its 
importance  was  generally  known  and  apprecialeJ. 
Tbe  lime  is  not  so  tar  dislani,  but  that  aiaoy  indi- 
viduals can  remember,  when  bones  were  broken 
with  the  hammer  in  ibe  couniiea  ol  Lincoln  and 
Nottingham,  and  put  into  ibe  ground  in  very 
la^  pMcee,  at  the  rate  ol'seveniy  to  eighiy  busb- 
eii  u  aere.   In  1813,  ihe  bone-crtisher  fium 
Noitinghaio  might  have  been  seen  wilb  a  saucer 
ID  MM  hand,  showing  his  hall-inch  bones,  and  In 
Ibe  oiher  a  luriiip,  ua  a  sjiecinien  of  iheir  leriiliz- 
ing  powers,  at  the  same  tiiue  entreating  the  larm- 
en  only  lo  make  a  lair  trial  oflbeiu  ;  sulisequenlly 
they  were  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  the  turnips,  at 
the  rate  of  Irom  twenty  to  tweniy>five  bushels  an 
acre,  while  some  of  the  higber  managers  put  in 
Ibriy  bushels  per  acre.  The  benefits  resulling  Irom 
DHiig  bones  were,  however,  well  underBi<M>d  Ibr 
many  years  in  severfii  counties  in  England,  before 
the  practice  found  its  way  into  Sa>lland ;  and 
although  a  few  individual  farmers   may  have 
adopietl  tbe  sysiem  ^mobseiving  itsadvaniagea, 
yet  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  mereaDtile  tmly 
ii>r  ibeir  6nBl  inirodueiioo  and  eiiended  use  in 
ttcoiland.   For  not  only  did  our  merehante  vom- 
misaion  the  bonee  at  their  own  coet  and  risk,  but  it 
was  only  by  using  (he  mi»t  pressing  soliciiaiions, 
and  tbe  greatest  perseverance,  thai  they  were 
enabled  to  get  the  generality  of  farmers  lo  com- 
prehend their  advantages,  or  even  lo  give  ibem  a 
patient  tnal ;  and  it  is  only  within  tne  last  lew 
years  that  the  demand  has  in  any  way  been  com- 
menauraie  to  the  benefits  derivable  Irura  Ibeir  use, 
ia  connexitm  with  the  extension  and  advantage* 
oTibe  ebeep  system  of  husbandry.   Now,  when 
we  conaiderlh'e  length  ol' time  that  was  allowed  lo 
transpire  before  tbe  beueficiat  ettiset  of'  this  highly 
imponani  manure  was  made  menilest  in  Scoiland, 
evenlongafter  its  advantages  were  known  and  ap- 
piceiateJin  England,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
tmpravemenis  of  such  a  nature  should  be  iell  to 
the  merest  chance  or  accident ;  or  that  the  best 
interests  ol  agriculture  should  be  sacrificed  and 
retarded  Ibr  so  many  years,  merely  from  the  want 
of  eo-operaiioo  in  that  body  whose  interests  it 
would  tend  most  to  advance.   But  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  that  might  be  bruuirht  Ibrward  in 
eoodemnaiion  of  our  present  inefficient  means  of 
co-operating  for  ihe  diHijsion  of  agricultural  im- 
provements ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  todireci  attention  lo  rape-cake,  saltpetre, 
nitraieor  soda,  aoot,  be.,  Ico.,  to  ahow  tbe  partial 
manner  in  which  such  eubsiancee  are  understood 
by  a  lew  individuals,  belbre  they  become  of  gene- 
ral import  to  the  agriealiural  community.  It 
1h«f«tM«  cannot  bat  sppear  arident,  eroo  to  the 
itiadi  oT  tbe  iDoit  indimeDl,  Ihit  then  it  nme- 


ijiing  in  our  present  sysiem  which  imperiously 
deoianda  an  immediate  and  moat  searching  in- 
quiry. 


HOHTHLT  COHMBROIAI.  BBPOBT. 

For  dis  Fsnnm*  Bsgbtsr. 

There  is  nothing  of  Imporiance  to  notice  in  ihe 
buEineas  of  the  present  month.  A  sliehi  advance 
has  taken  place  in  tobacco  and  cotion — in  the 
Ibrraer  nnicle,  owing  to  large  sales  in  England  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  Irom  the  tailing  olf  ol'  tbe  re- 
ceipts, compared  with  last  year,'  In  flour  and 
gram  there  is  no  change,  and  the  export  demand 
is  small. 

Money  matters  and  exchanges  present  little 
variation.  Slocks  of  all  kiade  are  dull,  and  moat 
of  Ihera  unsaleable.  X. 

ApraSlth.,  1841. 


OS  TBB  TALUn  Or  riBLD  PBA8  Al  A  CROP, 
AHDTO  PKBVBHT  IKJURVTOITOGK  FBBO- 
IBO  THEBBOir. 
To  Uie  Bdlior  Of  tlis  Fsmm*  Rpgbter. 

Amcodk  cotmly,  Oa.^  .^l  IStA,  1841. 
Sir;— I  have  tor  several  years  placed  a  high 
value  on  the  pea  crop,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
our  agriculture  and  wants  in  this  section.  It 
appears  lo  me  more  lerlilizing  than  any  green 
crop  we  grow,  grows  taller  on  poor  land,  is  easily 
planted,  does  not  hinder  us  much  during  the  busy 
season,  and  in  every  way,  is  a  fine  accompani- 
ment to  a  corn  crop,  end  furnishea  a  fine  amount 
of  fall  and  winter  provender  for  stock  (which 
we  are  generally  much  wanting  0  but  I  have 
hereiolbre  thought  it  left  my  stock,  particularly 
my  hogs,  in  an  unhealthy  conditionf  and  on  that 
aceotmt  less  valuable  than  it  at  6rat  promised. 

I  have  uE>ed  much  inquiry  and  thought  lo  find 
a  remedy  Ibr  this  delect,  and  hope  I  have  eue- 
cecded ;  but  it  wilt  be  necessary  to  test  the  reme- 
dy more  fully,  and  on  (bat  account  I  send  it  to 
you,  if  you  think  it  worthy,  for  the  use  of  your 
subscribers. 

Last  fall  I  was  conversing  on  that  subject 
with  a  very  honest  prac:ichl  farmer.  He  told  me 
(or  a  number  of  years  he  had  used  the  pea  crop 
in  fattening  the  most  of  his  stock,  that  they 
throve  as  kindly  on  that  as  on  corn,  and  tb^i  none 
were  injured  by  it ;  and  ha  gave  me  his  plan. 
He  prepared  in  the  pea  field  alarge  tight  trough, 
and  kept  ii  at  all  times  well  aupplied  with  salt  and 
ashes  diasolved  lo  water.  He  never  turned  hun- 
gry stock  inio  the  field,  wily  turning  in  hie 
horses,  cows  and  fattening  hogs.  1  tiied  it  last 
season,  and  the  result  was  precisely  as  he  in- 
Ibrmed  me;  they  alt  appeared  lood  of  drinking 
out  of  the  trough,  and  were  healthy,  and  did  well 
alter  they  were  turned  otf  on  other  Ibod.  I  used 
the  precaution  to  turn  my  horses  and  cowa  ofi*  one 
or  two  days  each  week,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
horses  or  oxen  should  never  be  put  >o  hard  work 
while  filled  with  peas.  Nor  would  I  sufiisr  my 
stock  hogs  to  feed  on  them  j  they  are  I  think  more 
unhealthy  Ibr  young  than  older  hogs. 

I  cannot  close  this  wiihoni  gitfing  yon  a  Aeorty 
*'  well  done"  for  your  bank  comments  in  the 
Farmers'  Register  for  March,  and  the  political 
essaya  in  the  eecood  number  of  the  '  Soutbem 
Magastne.'  J.  S.  Whittbh. 
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HAKINO  MAY. 

From  the  New  Gtmeaec  Fanner. 

The  old  proverb  enys,  "Make  hay  whnn  (he 
•uit  ehineB  but  there  is  something  else  besides 
sunshine  necessary  10  make  good  hay.  The 
frrass  must  be  cul  when  it  is  marure,  or  the  ani- 
mals that  have  to  eat  it  will  have  a  hard  bargain. 

Many  people,  incliifling  some  good  farmers, 
Judge  of  the  quality  oC  common  hay  by  its  green- 
neflsand  brightness.  It  is  a  lallaciotra  lest.  We 
have  been  Teeding  out,  for  a  week  or  two,  (3  mo. 
8,)  hay  that  was  as  bright  as  any  body  could 
defire,  welt  made  without  rain,  and  kept  in  the 
baro.  It  was  n  mixture  of  red-iop  and  timothy, 
cut  about  midsummer  on  account  of  clearing  the 
enclosure  for  the  cattle;  and  which,  had  it  been 
lefl  to  stand  one  month  longer,  would  have  made 
excellent  hay.  As  it  was,  the  cattle  nte  reluctRnlly, 
and  evidently  with  some  loeo  of  flesh.  It  is  now 
a  pleasure  to  see  with  what  eHgernesa  they  take 
hold  or  hay  that  was  cut  alierwarda. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  nattiral 
and  artificial  grasses.  The  former,  including  red- 
top  and  timothy,  yield  their  nutriment  principally 
from  the  stem ;  and  like  the  sugar  rane  and  other 
plants  of  (he  same  natural  order,  should  be  stifTer- 
ed  t0  8lan<l  lill  the  stems  am  mature.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  leaves  of  the  artificial  graasea,  including 
the  clovers  and  lucerne,  are  ihe  most  valuable 
parts  ;  and  Ibr  this  reason,  these  kinOa  should  be 
cut  when  the  Uavea  ara  in  the  most  perfect  slate. 


VALUE  OP  THE  BOHAW  POTATO. 

For  the  Farroere'  Register. 
Aller  a  trial  of  several  years,  the  value  of  Ihe 
Aoban  potato  is  fully  established.   And  judging 
from  iho  siatements  that  have  been  published  in 
the  northern  papers,  it  appears  to  be  equally  ah 

iproduciive  in  Virginia,  as  elsewhere.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  last  year  raised  a  bushel  and  a  hall' 
from  one  tuber;  and  quite  a  large  crop  from  a 
small  quantity  of  seed.    My  own  crop  exceeded 

'  by  far  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  obtained  fi'om 
other  varieties  ol'  the  potato.  From  less  than 
halfa  bushel  of  »eed,  and  from  a  very  inconside- 
rable portion  of  my  garden,  I  made  potatoes 
enough  for  almost  daily  use  in  my  family,  during 
the  fall,  winter  and  early  part  ol  spring,  besides 
reserving  an  ample  supply  for  planting.  And 
this  was  done  without  any  extra  oare  oreultiva- 
tioD. 

My  object  in  adverting  to  the  Rohan  potato 
DOWj  is  10  express  the  belief  that  it  is  much  "bet- 
ter adnpied  than  any  other  kind,  for  culture  in 
this  climate.  In  eastern  Virginia,  ihc  Irish  po- 
tato has  never  been  cultivated  with  success,  far- 
ther than  as  a  vegetaUe  for  early  use.  A  square 
in  the  garden  is  perhaps  as  much  ground  as  is 
usually  occupied  by  it.  We  buy  our  potatoes  for 
winter  use,  and  even  for  seed,  from  the  northern 
supply  which  is  brought  into  our  markets.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Rohan,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
farmer  lo  fully  supply  his  own  table,  and  to  raise 
«xieniiively  for  his  stock,  or  for  market.  The 
•i]UBiitiiy  of  poiaioea  anouBlly  brought  into  this 
-and  otoer  aoulbem  states  from  the  north  is  im- 
■mense ;  and  the  prices  foi*  a  series  of  years  would 
|)robab!y  averageat  least  60  or  70  cents  per  bosh- 
«l.  Mow,  wheD  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
M  collime  root  crops,  it  is  reqwctfulty  auggoitcd 


that  the  Rohan  has  claims  which  should  not  foe 
overlooked.  It  may  be  made  the  means  of  ren- 
dering us  less  dependent  on  others  lor  to  valuable 
a  vegetable ;  and  by  the  abundance  which  it  will 
supply,  of  contributing  materially  10  the  wanta 
oj  the  farmer — who  should  be  no  more  under  the 
oecessiiy  of  buying  poiatoes  than  meat  or  com. 

In  respect  lo  quality,  the  Rohan,  is  inferior  lo 
no  potato  that  is  cultivated.  Il  it  has  less  deli- 
cacy of  flavor  than  Ihe  "Mercer,"  it  is  equally 
farinaceous,  and  has  more  of  mhr.em. 

T.  b.  Plbabahts. 


SUaSBSABT  OF  VEWS. 


R^rinted  fiom  thi  WtOdj/  Farmen'  RegitUr. 

Saturdm/,  Jpril  8.  ItMI. 
The  new  actinc  governor  of  Vi^inia.  Mr.  Fatton, 
ordered  lo  be  delivered  to  the  governor  of  New  York, 
the  counterfeiter  Curry,  who  tiad  flett  from  New  York 
to  Virginia,  and  bad  Iwen  demanded  by  the  goverdor 
of  New  York.  Thus  Virgiuia  fully  performs  to  New 
York  that  coDstitutioiial  reciprocal  duty  which  Newi 
York  refused  to  Virginia.  The  latter  occurrences 
exhibit  still  more  strongly  the  wrong  of  Ihe  cariier, 
in  Ibe  slave-stealing  case  ;  and  also  the  firm  resotve 
ol  Virginia  to  do  right,  as  well  as  to  suffer  no  wrong. 
Even  iti»  ditliETences  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  delivering  up  Curry,  and  the  results,  set  lorlti  atul 
strengthen  Hie  cause  ol  Vir{?inia;  aiict  they  are  in  uo 
respect  to  be  regretted,  except  as  being  the  cause  of 
Gov.  Gilmer's  resignation,  which  is  a  matter  ^ 
great  and  almost  universal  regret.  The  tigbis,  inter- 
ests, aud  even  political  exbtence  of  Virginia  and  the 
other  southern  stales,  are  at  stake  in  tlie  main  con- 
troversy with  New  York— and  if  not  now  maintained, 
wdl  be  now,  and  for  ever,  left  undefended  aud  de< 
fenceless. 

A  new  military  projectile  (the  "Death  dealer") 
of  Iremendoasly  destructive  power,  has  been  discover- 
ed, and  recently  tried  satisfactorily  in  England. 

Accounts  conUnue  to  be  received  of  great  destruc- 
tion by  the  floods  in  the  South.  The  Savanaah  Ueer- 
gian  says,  "  that  the  flood  did  immenss  damage  to 
the  planters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oconee,  Ocmulgse 
and  Ogechee  rivers.  On  Commissioners' creek,  ten 
mills  have  been  carried  away.  Many  other  mills  on 
other  streams  have  been  swept  oH.  Numbers  of  caHI« 
have  been  drowned.  On  one  island  in  the  Oconee  700 
head  of  cattle  were  destioyed,  and  several  persons 
have  lost  100  head.  Valuable  lands  cm  the  rivers 
have  been  much  impaired  in  value,  if  not  totally  de- 
stroyed, by  the  washing  ol  sand  over  the  surtace." 

Sixty-hve  Kansas  look  advantage  recently  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Pawnee  warriors,  entered  the  eneaoip- 
ment  and  masaacred  all  but  11  ol  the  women  and 
children  found  in  it.   This  massacre  wilt  ba  a  signal 

for  a  fierce  war  between  the  Pawnees  and  Kansas.  

St.  Louis  Hep. 

"The  government  of  Bolivia  has  received  intelli- 
gence  that  Mr.  Williem  Wheelwright,  of  the  United 
States,  has  arrived  in  the  Pacific  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  steimboats  to  establish  a  more  certain  and  ra- 
pid communication  bft%een  the  porta  of  Chile,  Boli- 
via, Peru,  E^nador,  and  New  Granada,  ud  wltti 
Europe,  by  the  istbmos  of  Panama,  and  that  an  ex- 
clusive pnvilege  has  been  granted  to  him  for  this 
purpose  by  tbe  government  of  Peru. 

I}r.Dyott,wboiseonfinedintbe  penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia, for  bis  frandalent  banking  operations,  is  re- 
presented as  bein?  in  a  remarkable  state  of  content- 
ment and  cbeerfuJfieis— conrratulaling  himself  that 
"  in  this  season  of  pecnniarv  distress,  he  has  no  notes 
to  mset,  and  none  of  that  sleepless  solicitude  he  once 
had  aboatpiqr-d^-"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  all  tbe 
ether  nntetnnate  wholesale  sinBdlferB.tfaraugb  badks 
and  paper  money,  were  not  put  in  tbe  same  plaoe  (sn- 
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Ur^ed  to  accommodate  so  great  a  number)  where 
tbeir  worthy  brother  has  Found  so  much  ease.  But  if 
Dr.  Dyott's  bank  had  held  out  until  now,  he  might 
bare  been  made  easy  without  going  to  the  penitentiary ; 
far  now  there  is  no  "pajr-dt^"  for  banks,  except  in 
paper  promises,  which  of  course  Dr.  Dyott's.  as  all 
other  banks,  could  furnish  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Peter  Robinson,  has  been  convicted  anJ  sentenced 
to  death,  for  the  mysterious  and  remfirkable  murder 
of  Mr.  Suydam,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  recent  elections  at  Lower  Canada  have  been 
attended  with  much  turbulence  and  riot>  and  some 
destniction  of  life. 

A  latee  ijuantity  of  lead,  the  products  of  Wythe 
county,  virc;inia.  has  been  sent  to  Richmond. 

The  congress  of  Texas  has  passed  an  act  that  no 
nle  of  slaves  shall  be  made  umler  ex-'cution,  unless 
for  defalcation  to  the  Texian  government.  This  is' 
offering  a  high  boimty  for  the  emigration,  from  the 
United  States,  of  bankrupt  and  fraudnl^nt  debtors, 
Vho  hold  or  can  acquire  possession  of  slaves. 

A  loan  for  the  TcXian  Govemmect  has  been  obtain- 
ed in  France. 

The  Homer,  one  of  the  larf^st  steamers  on  the 
Mississippi,  sunk  oo  the  161h.  with  a  valuable  cargo, 
part  of  wbicb  was  500  tons  of  rail-road  iron. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  has  been  dan- 
gerously ill  with  inflammation o(  the  lungs.  The  Wash- 
inrtoo  papera  of  the  2d.  report  that  he  IS  better. 
United  States  Bank  stock  has  lately  been  sold  as  low 

Saturdm/,  Jjrril  10,  I84I. 

Tbe  brig  Richmond,  of  Salem,  has  been  searched 
liy  a  Britisl)  vessel  of  war.  This  is  the  fifth  Salem 
vessel  that  has  been  so  treated. 

Alonzo  P.  Weed,  ex-president  of  the  swindling 
Bank  of  Millington,  has  been  arrested  in  New  York 
on  the  charge  of  having  embezzled  upwards  of  $10,000 
of  tbe  fniKiB  of  that  institution. 

Tbe  State  Bank  at  Macon,  and  alt  tbe  banks  of 
Columbus,  G^rgia,  (except  the  Phenix,)  and  the  Rail- 
Road  Banks  and  »ome  others,  have  aAnowledged  their 
suspension  of  specie-payments. 

Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
Slate,  died  on  the  morning  of  tbe  4th.  inst.  His  dis- 
ease was  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  which  the  com- 
mencement bad  been  very  recent,  and  the  progress 
rapid  to  its  fatal  termination.  For  various  ron- 
(iderations,  no  otberdeath,  nor  periians  any  other  isolat 
ed  event,  could  have  occurred  which  would  have 
eaosedsomucb  regret  and  disappointment  to  a  very 
hree  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Tbe  late  Vice-President  Tyler,  now  President  o1 
tfat  United  States,  (and  possessing  tbe  full  power  of 
Ui  predecessor,  and  for  the  full  term,  save  (he  one 
'  montb  of  tbe  passed  administration,;  now  assumes  the 
station  under  entirely  novel,  and  also  the  most  ftrora- 
Ue  cirenmslances.  Succeeding  to  the  chief  magistra- 
cy by  virtue  of  the  constitutional  provision  for  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  death,  President  Tyler  owes  his 
exaltation  not  to  election  for  this  office,  nor  to  the  usu- 
al means  for  lecuriog  a  presidential  election — but  io 
cfc—ee— iiid  the  selection,  and  the  fitness  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual to  perform  tbe  duties  of  tbe  office,  are  not 
the  worse  on  that  aceoant,  but  the  reverse.  Owing  to 
Ibis  before  unprecedented  circumstance,  he  has  come 
into  power  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  free  from 
an)'  i^edge  or  promise  to,  or  baigain  with  any  person  or 

Cty.  Being  tnua  entirely  unfettered  and  uncontrolled, 
is  free  to  do  what  be  deems  right,  and  the  best  for 
bis  countiy  in  all  respects.  His  course  may  be  a  glo- 
rioQs  one,  and  must  f>e,  unless  he  slionld  throw  away 
the  moat  favorable  opportunity  that  has  ever  been  of- 
f^d  to  a  president,  since  the  accession  of  Jeffi^rson. 
Prerident  Tyler  la  now  io  the  only  possible  coodilioD 
of  ineambency  in  which  a  chief  magistrate  it  bonnd 
tOy  bj  hit  iatj  to  bis  coantry,  hii  om  oi  oSia,  Md 


his  own  previously  avowed  and  well-known  political 
principles.  John  Tyler  has  always  professed,  and 
i;loried  in  professing,  to  be  a  tIatt-rig/Ut  repubtiean  of 
the  "straitest  sect."  He  has  be^n  one  of  thoss  who 
contended  for  the  strict  construction  of  tbe  federal  con- 
stitution,  and  strictly  limited  powers  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment. And  to  an  adherence  to  the  same  eouiat, 
in  his  now  exalted  station,  he  is  pled^ced  by  every  act 
and  profession  of  his  whole  political  life.  This  gene- 
ral proposition  includes  several  minor,  but  importunt, 
parlicniars,  in  regard  to  wtiich  the  public  mind  has 
bepn  much  agitat(.-d,  and  the  hopes  of  some  and  tbe  feais 
of  othera  strongly  excited.  Whether  these  hopes  and 
fears  were  before  well  founded  or  4101,  there  is  no 
ground  for  them  now.  President  Tyler  cannot  and 
wilt  not  sustain  any  measure  that  is  not  fully  authorized 
by  the  strict  construction  of  federal  powers. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  has  been  continued  to  tbe  next 
term. 

The  British  Queen  steamer,  which  had  been  ex- 
pected for  a  week,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  4tb, 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  24|  days,  bringing  English 
accounts  to  March  lOlh,  of  great  interest, 

A  war  panic,  and  murh  excitement  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  McLeod  affair,  and  the  wariike  tone  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  rvlaliona  of 
Congress — and  a  stock  panic  also,  made  wor^^e  by 
the  news  of  the  bttnkruptcy  of  tbe  United  States 
Bank. 

A  British  squadron  of  (en  ships  of  the  line  had 
tteen  ordered  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  three  more 
battalions  of  infantry  to  Halifax.  , 

Cotton  had  advanced  at  Liverpool  a  farthing  per- 
pound,  owing  mainly  to  the  fear  of  war  with  the- 
United  States. 

News  from  China  to  December  18th— to  wbiclfc 
time  nothing  more  of  any  importance  had  been  done 
by  the  British  arms  or  negotiators;  and  the  Chinese 
continued  to  delay  the  negotiation  by  shuffling  and 
excusat. 

Cbaries  F.  Mitchell,  a  noted  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  York  last  session,  and,  more  re- 
cently, a  noted  office  hunter,  has  committed  sundry 
forgeries  of  large  amount,  and  moved  oS  to  Texas. 

On  tbe  6tb  inst.  the  bank  authorities  of  Richmond 
"reto/ved"  and  formally  notified  the  public  of  the  re-sus- 
'pension  of  specie  payments  of  all  the  banks  in  Virgi- 
nia. Thus  has  ended,  as  we  predicted,  the  pretended 
resumption,  which  has  been  the  most  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  and  disreputable  farce  tlmt  has  ever 
been  played  by  such  grave  and  dignifiet<  performers. 
The  whole  hank  proceedings  in  Virginia,  for  the  last 
two  months,  would  serve  as  an  amusing  and  laughable 
hoax,  if  the  joke  were  not  too  serious  in  its  eUects  on 
the  cheated  and  pillaged  commanity. 

The  Richmond  AVhig,  when  leporting  and  applaud- 
ing this  re-suspension,  adds,  '*  We  liope  now  that  the 
banks  wi!l  consider  siispensioo  as  mdefiniie — that  is, 
that  they  will  not  pretend  to  the  power  of  Ibreknow- 
ledge,  and  designate  a  period  when  (hey  can  resume, 
which  depends  upon  so  many  contingent  circum- 
stances— and  that  they  will  cease  to  grind  the  commU' 
nity  to  prepare  fat  an  event  [the  resumption  of  pay- 
ments] which  may  not  and  probably  cannot  occur, 
wisely,  for  several  years."  We  are  confident  that  tbe 
suspension  will  not  only  be  for  a  time  "  iadefiniU," 
but  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  any  of  these  banks  will 
last,  and  even  the  swindling  banking  system  of  Vir- 
ginia itself. 

President  leer's  opinion  of  tbe  banking  system  of 
this  country,  was  expressed,  years  ago,  as  f<Alowa,  in 
the  congress  of  tbe  United  State*.  What  was  then 
prophecy,  has  now  become  history.  "  For  one,  I  en- 
ter my  protest  against  the  banking  system  as  con- 
ducted in  this  countiy ;  a  system  not  to  be  supported 
by  any  coireet  pnnuple  of  political  economy.  A 
groM  dehnion— the  dream  of  ■  Tiaioiwy-:;a  sntam 
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that  bas  doM  mora  to  cwrupt  tht  monls  or  society 
than  any  tiling  else — which  has  intiodaced  a  atnie^ 
for  wealth  instead  of  the  honorable  struggle  which 
govems  the  actions  of  a  patriot,  and  makes  ambition 
virtue — which  has  made  Ibe  husbandman  spurn  bts 
cottage,  and  introduced  a  spirit  of  luxury  at  variance 
with  the  simplicity  of  our  instilutions." 

The  "  patraoo  war"  of  New  Yoric  has  been  renew- 
ed; 800  of  the  Van  Rensellaer  tenants  have  refused  to 
pay  i«nt. 

■  The  Miller's  Bank  of  Clyde  (N.  Y.)  lias  been 
wound  up  by  due  course  ot  law,  its  securities  and 
funds  sold  out,  aou  the  bill  holders  will  get  90  cents  in 
the  A<dlu.  Tbfi  stockholders,  we  presume,  will  get 
nothinfc*  *  • 

Saturday,  April  17,  1841. 

The  Acadia  steam  ship  arrived  at  Biston  on  the 
7tb,  bringing  accounts  9  days  later  from  Liverpool, 
to  the  19th  March.  No  impntant  news.  From  the 
Earopeai)  (of  Liver[>ool)  of  tba  19th  we  gather  the 
following  facts  or  inferences. 

The  expectation  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
bad  somewhat  s'ubsided,  owing  to  mure  full  considera- 
tion ot  the  grounds  of  recent  apprehension ;  but  pre- 
parations for  it  were  not  the  less  going  on.  Every 
voice  heanl  deprecates  and  opposes  war,  but  at  the 
same  time  all  parties  seem  ready  to  meet  it,  if  requir- 
ed by  the  execution  of  McLeod.  The  prospect  of 
war  had  already  operated  verjr  injuriously  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  conftquence 
of  the  fear  of  disarran^menta  of  markets,  the  cot- 
ton manufacturen  at  Manchester  had  agreed  to  reduce 
the  time  ot  labor,  by  working  their  hands  only  four 
days  in  the  week. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  but  little  danger  of  war  from 
the  most  prominent  subjects  of  dispute— the  trial  of 
McLAod,  and  the  Maine  boundary ;  but  very  ^reat 
danger  from  'he  illegal  system  of  searching  American 
vessels,  by  British  craisers,  recantl^  acted  upon,  in 
the  African  seu;  and  which  unjushfiabl  >  procednre 
seems  to  attract  but  slierht  notice  io  Ibe  United  States, 
and  none  whatever  in  England. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  owned  stock  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  to  the  amount  of  £600.000  (near- 
ly two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars)  which  will  be 
nearly  ait  lost  by  its  bankruptcy.  European  capital- 
ists will  be  very  cautious  hereafter  of  vesting  in 
American  stocks. 

Both  the  land  and  naval  commanders  of  the  British 
forces  in  China  have  been  superseded — a  sufficient  in- 
dication of  their  incapacity,  and  (be  displeasure  of  their 
goveromeot.  So  far,  the  invasion  of  China  is  a  ful- 
are. 

Madame  Restell,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  ad- 
vertising, through  the  New  York  Herald,  which  was 
of  itself  an  outran  on  public  decency  and  morals,  to 
sell  "prmniive  powderi,"  or  means  to  cause  abor- 
tion, has  at  last  been  charged  with,  and  is  imprisoned 
for,  an  act  of  murder  committed  on  a  mother,  when  the 
object  was  men-lv  to  destroy  her  oAprine.  The  gal- 
lows is  loo  good  for  such  a  wretch,  even  if  this  last 
nu^kt  had  not  been  committed. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  itockholders  of  the 
United  Stales  bank.  (SIh.  intt.)  dl  respect  for  the  late 
anthorities,  for  the  fint  time,  was  thrown  off.  and  their 
names  and  acts  strongly  denounced.  The  report 
adopted  is  of  course  more  moderate  and  guarded  in 
.expre'sion,  but  still  very  severe.  The  resienatioD 
of  tiK  President,  Dunlap,  and  six  or  eight  directors, 
was  announced  to  the  meeting,  and  received  with  "nb- 
•trepeioai  applause."  An  exculpatory  letter  from  the 
fbrmer  eashior  and  European  agent,  Jaudon,  was  treat- 
ed with  signal  contempt — and  even  Ibe  great  Nicholas 
Biddle.  and  the  former  directors  geneiuty,  were  cen- 
sored in  the  debate,  in  the  strcDgest  and  coarsest 
terms,  and  reference  made,  for  comparison  and  illus- 
tntion,  to  Dr.  Dyott's  ease,  and  bis  present  residtnce 


in  tba  penttentiaty.  "How are  the  miehfy  falleD!** 
Since,  letters  in  defence  have  been  published  by  both 
Biddle  and  Dunlap.  The  old  saying  that,  "when  rocuetf 
fall  out,  honest  men  recover  their  rights,"  is  certainly 
not  true  as  to  banks,  whether  the  tnnks  themselves  or 
merely  their  agents  be  the  cheats  and  thieves  in  ques- 
tion. But.  even  as  to  the  banks,  the  great  and  legally 
licensed  robbers  ol  the  community,  we  tniat  it  is  now 
at  least  true  that  when  the  rogues  quarrel,  honest  men 
may  learn  how  the^  had  been  cheated  and  robbed. 

The  bill  for  relieving  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  passed  the  legislature  bv  a  bare  majority, 
has  been  vetoed  by  the  governor.  We  trust  that  now 
these  banks  will  be  compelled  to  remain  confeisedly 
banknipt,  if  they  are  so,  and  to  meet  the  penalties  of 
bankruptcy,  and  all  their  obligations,  as  all  individual 
debtors  would.  If  the  goveinment  of  Virginia  had  not 
been  a  larce  partner  in  the  banks  of  Virginia,  the  like 
honest  and  proper  course  would  have  been  adopted  in 
this  state.  As  it  is,  the  banks  of  Virginia  will  be  pro- 
tected by  taw  in  every  violation  of  law  and  of  honest 
obligation,  as  long  as  the  impolitic  and  infamous  part- 
nership lasts,  and  until  the  existing  systeqi  of  fraud  and 
pillage  cannot  he  sustained  longer.  Thn  great  and 
only  possible  means  for  bank  reform  in  Virginia,  is  to 
dissolve  the  parlnership  existing  between  the  banki 
and  the  state. 
Tbe  New  York  Her«ld  says— 
*'  The  Virginia  banks  have  again  suspended-  for  ^e 
>  relief  of  the  people.'  The  following  is  a  Etalcmeot 
of  the  specie  and  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia, 
before  and  after  specie  payments. 

■  Bank  of  Virgmia. 

Dec.  98, 1840.        Apr))  5, 1B41.  PMrease. 

Circulation,     988,888           638,096  S00.842 

Specie,          290,132           262,093  SS^MO 

Exchange  Bank,  OffUt  at  RitAmond, 

Jan.  1.1841.  April  1,1641.  Inc.  Dee. 
Loans,  6S0.t37  650,094  —  .  048 
Specie.         78,748  63,709         ~  1S,089 

Circulation.  229,976  149.465  —  80,510 
Deposits       ]84,iS0O          208.460       23.960  _ 

"  The  returns  show  that,  under  specie  payments,  a 
most  healthv  reduction  of  a  redundant  currency  was 
going  on.  This  loss  of  circulation  was  injuring  the 
profits  of  Ihe  banks,  and  the  speculators  and  directiws, 
who  owe  (ho  banks  most  of  the  loans,  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  pay  up,  in  order  to  allow  Ihe  process  of 
curtailment  to  he  carried  out,  the  inf>(itutions  came  to 
the  ctinclusion  to  stop,  and  actually  did  so,  with  nearly 
as  much  specie  on  hand  as  they  r«vimed  with— an  In- 
cfeaw  of  depositet,  and  a  discount  line  quite  as  high 
as  when  tbeyctHomenced  payirtg  specie.  This  is  seen 
io  the  return  of  the  Exchange  Bank.  Such  conduct 
requires  no  comment.  The  people  are  to  be  cursed 
and  taxed  by  an  irredeemable  currency,  because  som« 
dozen  speculatorf,  that  have  possession  of  the  funds  of 
Ihe  Bank,  cannot  repay  it.  If  Ihe  business  of  the 
Bank  was  perfectly  under  ib  control,  its  assets  matur- 
ing in  sound  biistoesa  paper,  and  promptly  paid  at  ma- 
turity, it  could  go  on  until  doomsday  without  regaid  to 
the  movement  of  any  other  bank." 

J  WW  operation  bj/  a  bank  —The  last  indemnifying 
bank  law,  has  a  new  feature,  designed  as  a  pretence  of 
penally  on  banks  refusing  to  pav  their  notes,  and  of 
pretended  recompense  to  tha  note.nolden  thas  depriv* 
ed  of  their  rights.  This  provision  is,  that  whenever  a 
note  is  presented  for  payment  to  the  bank  which  i«sued 
it,  and  the  payment  refused,  that  the  fact  of  such  i*- 
fiisal  shall  be  endorud  on  the  note,  with  the  dat^,  and 
signed  by  the  cashier  or  some  other  officer  of  tb» 
bank ;  and  that  tbereafler  such  endorsed  notes  diall 
bear  6  per  cent  Interest.  Now  this,  wbeiber  as  a  pe> 
nalty  on  the  refusing  bank,  or  compensatim  tojit 
wronged  bank  creditor,  (or  note-holder,)  is  io  poor 
and  pitifiil  a  remedy,  that  it  was  probably  emcM 
that  DO  one  would  reqairs  iu  cztctttiiM ;  andMtba^bn, 
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that,  like  most  other  1^1  remediu  waiiut  fraadulent 
buikiog,  it  woald  be  ooll  lod  void.  If  the  notes,  when 
w  endoned,  should  be  retained  by  tbe  first  holder,  the 
tnasartion  would  stotply  amount  to  lending  the  notes, 
oroblijatioQ  of  the  bank,  to  the  delinquent  bank  itself, 
aad  for  a  time  altogether  uncertain;  and  that  tbe  lender 
SMjr  finally  get  6  per  cent,  interest  for  Iba  loan,  which 
ha  eoold  from  any  other  and  more  prompt,  and  r«- 
•poKlble  and  trustworthy  debtor,  than  the  bank.  If 
M  puts  the  notes  into  circulation,  he  will  get  nothing 
by  tbe  endorsement,  which  would  be  erased  as  soon  as 
it  eaoe  into  possession  of  any  bank,  or  any  bank  slave. 
Nevertheless,  we  desired  to  Me  how  (his  new  requisi- 
tioa  oT  law  would  be  obeyed,  as  we  desire  every  one 
of  tbe  few  and  freble  penutiei  imposed  on  the  banks 
^  bw  to  be  eueted.  fiy  a  rare  chance,  we  recently 
TeeetTcd  9900  all  in  notes  of  tbe  Branch  Exchange 
Bank  of  Petenbu^.  Specie  was  demanded 
Utem,  (as  a  prelimiinary  malter  of  form)  and,  on  the 
refusal,  the  en<iorseatenl  directed  by  law  was  required. 
At  the  request  of  the  Teller,  tbe  notes  were  left  for 
tbe  purpose,  and' called  for  the  next  day.  The  writ- 
ing then  foand  affixed  was  simply  ^ril  lOtA.  1841, 
P.  Dmriein,  Quhier;"  tad  that  was  on  lAe  face  of  tbe 
Bote,  and  in  snefa  pale  red  ink  as  to  be  veiy  nearly  ille- 
f^ih,  and  io  some  cases  entirely  so.  On  one  note 
•aly.  Mack  ink. bad  been  used,  and  wbich  wai  abun- 
daally  plain.  Reading  ttila  writing  as  no  endorse- 
■nl,  and,  even  if  endorsed,  as  liimisfaing  no  oblige- 
tioD  whatever,  we  returned  the  notes  for  the  aulhori- 
lies  to  try  their  bands  at  .writing  again.  After  two  days 
more,  (which  we  cheerfully  wailed,  to  give  abnodant 
tine  for  deliberate  action,)  we  called  for  and  again  re- 
crind  tbe  Miest  ndoma  indeed,  but  so  illegibly  in 
almoit  every  case  that  no  one  can  read  the  whofe  of 
eadi,  and  sometimes  not  a  word,  and  $igtud  by  the 
iMfcrnmrr.  Now  this  mode  of  endorsing  a  legal  ob- 
li^tion  is  clearly  a  refusal  to  endorse ;  and  if  we  had 
.  cbosen,  or  sheiilil  still  choose,  we  might  exact,  by  law, 
tite  heavier  penalty  for  a  rt* fusal.  Bui,  for  the  present, 
«■  prelerlo  take  sufficient  evidence  of  (he  signatures, 
and  t«  send  abroad,  and  especially  to  tbe  counliy ,  these 
notable  evidences  of  bank  obligation.  And,  as  the 
eodonements  would  not  otherwise  be  noticed  we  have 
had  printed  and  pasted  below  each  endorsement,  a  label 
with  tbe  following  words: 

"Tbe  endorsement  on  this  note  should  read  Ihus: 
"  Pa/vunl  refiiud  Jpril  lOlA,  1841. 
Jahks  Botle,  Run." 
And.  according  to  law,  it  carries  interest  (to  be  paid 
whenever  tbe  bank  shall  pay  tbe  principal,)  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum.   But  as  the  writing  is  too  jmiIs  imd 
iiiietma  to  be  read,  this  printed  explanation  is  annex- 
ed for  tbe  iDlbnn«lion  of  all  concerned. 

KoMUNn  RtrrriK." 

We  shall  cooGnne  to  compel  the  endorsemenl  (legi- 
Uy  or  otherwise  as  the  officers  may  choose)  of  all  tne 
Doles  which  fall  into  our  haods,  on  which  the  demand 
can  be  enforced;  and  if  other  individuals  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  non-specie- pay iw  banking  system,  wonid 
^ematically  do  the  seme,  feeble  as  the  means  are, 
(and  intended  by  the  legi«lat<ire  to  be  so,)  they  wo<ild 
not  be  without  important  effects,  in  correcting  both 
tbe  great  frauds  of  the  system,  and  the  little  and  piti- 
ful meannesses  of  its  practical  operations. 

Dr.  Bemamio  Drake  of  Cincinnati,  Ihe  author  of 
amial  seientifie  and  lileiaryworka.  died  on  tbe  Ist. 

«  The  book  beper  of  tbe  tjoioo  Bank  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  baa  bieen  arrested  for  ftealing  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  doUars  of  the  notes  of  that  bank, 
to  which  charve  be  has  confessed  himself  guilty." 

"Gold  and  silver  bav^  been  rushing  olf  to  the 
oistem  specie-paying  states  ever  since  the  suspen- 
■on  of  speeie-paynMnts  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tbe 
slitsssoatb  and  west  Sboold  uy  bill  pass  the  le^- 
htare  ot  this  state,  tolerating  our  suspension  for  a 
fcrM,  ill  eStttt  will  bo  to  deprive  Uw  state  <^  what 
spans  yat  rsttsiM     dicolanon.      is  a  meat  un- 


wise policy,  and  ttiosv  of  otir  newspapers  which  think 
the  people  are  in  favor  of  it  will  find  themselves  mis- 
taken sooner  or  later." — PkU.  Ledger. 

*'  Gaflipoli*  Bank.— Tbe  present  managers  of  ttiis 
late  swindling  shop,  report  that  after  having  redeem- 
ed more  of  the  paper  of  (be  bank  than  the  late  of- 
ficers said  wasio  circulation,  they  have  learned  that 
there  is  still  out  more  than  9400,000." 

"The  bank  of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin  Territory, 
has  exploded,  and  Ihe  roaoagersare  charged  with  gross 
misconduct  in  conducting  its  atfHirs.  Toey  were  con- 
nected wirh  the  Gallipolis  Bank's  fraudulent  opera- 
tions," 

Thomas  L.  Budd,  book-keeper  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  baa  been  committed  lo  prison  for  stealing 
about  910,000  of  tbe  funds  of  the  bank.  "He  bss 
heretof<ir«  bprne  a  good  cbaiacter,  and  was  believed  to 
be  a  pioQS  Cbristian." 

SB/un%.  JprU  24.  1841. 
Publications  of  self-defence,  mutual  crimination 
and  reciiminaiion,  continue  to  be  made  by  Nicholas 
Biddle  and  the  other  late  and  present  authorities  of 
Ihe  bankrupt  and  now  prostrate  United  States  Bank. 
Eaeh  of  the  disputants  has  succeeded  much  better  in 
assailing  bis  fellows  than  in  defending  himself ;  and 
their  combined  evidence  serves  lo  expose,  in  the 
bank  and  its  management,  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  flagitious  (rauds,  carried  on  by  men  of^ tbe 
highest  reputation,  that  has  been  executed  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Law  and  his  Mississippi  scheme,  and 
Ihe  South  Sea  bubble. 

■*  According  lo  Mr.  Biddle,  the  resumption  of  spe- 
fie  payments  wu  a  fatal  blow  to  tbe  United  States 
Banx ;  its  continued  vitality  depended  upon  a  con- 
(inued  suspension.  The  Boston  Courier  takes  up  this 
notion,  and  comments  upon  it  io  Ihe  following  man- 
ner: *Ah!  tbal  fatal  resumption  of  specie  payments  I 
Tbe  bank  might  have  enjoyed  its  ■  vitality'  to  all  eter- 
nity and  Ihe  day  after,  if  its  directors  had  not,  in  an 
evil  hour,  (good  simple  souls ! )  thought  it  best  to  sImw 
a  disposition  to  be  honest,  and  meet  a  few  of  Iheir 
promises  to  pay.  Let  all  bank  directors  lake  warning 
from  this  blunder  of  (heir  Philadelphia  cotemporaries, 
and  never  resume  specie  payments,  if  they  have  alrea- 
dy snspendrd.  If  they  now  foolishly  pay  specie  for 
their  bills  and  notes,  let  them  suspend  at  once.  If  they 
h&ve  'vitality'  enough  to  issue  bills  and  post  notes, 
which  they  are  bound  lo  pay  only  when  it  may  suit 
Iheir  pleasure,  (hey  may  continue  'strong  and  prospe- 
rous lor  ever.'  " — Phila.  Ledger. 

Tbe  Vicksburg  Sentinel  ol  the  Slst  ult.  says :  »  This 
city  ia  now  crowded  with  biscklegs.  Que  of  onrprin- 
cipal  hotels,  we  have  learned,  is  literalhr  crowded  wilb 
them  and  Iheir  gambling  apparatus."  This  shows  that 
the  outrage  upon  law,  by  banging  several  gamblcia.  In 
Vicksburg,  some  yeais  ago,  has  bad  no  more  benefit 
than  mnb  law  usually  has. 

A  Porliiguesf  slaver  was  lately  carried  into  Rio  Ja- 
neiro by  the  British  brig  of  war  Tower.  She  had  880 
slaves  on  board,  and  had  lost  140  on  the  passage  I 

On  tbe  recent  benefit  night  of  Fanny  Elssler,  the 
celebrated  dancer,  at  New  Orleans,  the  recetpla  for 
tickets  were  96,000,  and  the  presenis  to  her  besides,  io 
diamonds,  &c..  raised  her  profits,  for  (hat  night  alone, 
to  between  98,ti(>u  and  91U,000.  Certainly  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Ihis  countiy  are  the  roost  gullible  of  all  upon  the 
face  of  Ibe  earth.  It  weald  be  difficult  to  decide  whe- 
ther Ihe  enormous  tribute  of  money,  and  even  reipeet, 
paid  throughout  this  country  to  this  foreign  dancer  and 
"demi-rep,"  or  the  tiibole  paid  to  me  banks  and 
their  aothoritiea,  presents  the  stronger  evidence  of 
folly  and  slavisbness.  and  willingness  to  be  robbed. 

Accounts  from  China  as  late  as  Jan.  6th  have  beea 
received,  by  tbe  American  ship  Panama.  The  pn- 
vious  advices  were  to  December  18.  Still  nolbing  mot* 
done,  either  by  the  British  ferces,  or  by  oe^watioB 
with  tbe  Chintss  aothoritiea. 
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It  it  nid  in  the  New  York  papers  that  the  newly  ap- 
pointed collector  of  that  port  is  still "  literally  besieged 
by  applicants  Tor  office,"  from  morning  till  mght.  1  his 
is  truly  the  age  of  office  ■seeking. 

"During  the  past  week,"  says  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  "  there  has  been  quite  an  animated  demand 
for  specie-  paying  countiy  notes.  It  has  resulted  in  some 
measure  from  the  plaintiA  in  execution  refusing  to  re- 
ceive the  notes  of  suspended  banks.  This  has  been 
the  case  latterly,  in  different  parts  of  the  state  ;  and 
Tuesday  last,  being  sberitf 'd  sale  day,  tboBe  who  wish- 
ed to  mHke  purchases  were  obliged  to  supply  them- 
selves with  toe  beller  currency.  Sales  of  property  to 
SAme  extent  were  made  at  our  market  house  yesterday 
for  specie-paying  notes,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  sales  were  made  at  good  prices."  Such  would 
be  the  case  in  Virgiuia,  and  thos  a  sound  currency  be 
restored,  if  the  bank  suspension  were  not  legalized. 
As  law  is  beginning  to  operate  on  the  Georgia  "  spe- 
cie-paying" banks,  (that  I),  paying  specie  when  forced 
to  it,)  we  trust  the  operation  will  there  continue. 

The  British  ships  of  war  continue  their  outrages  up- 
on American  vessels.  The  Baltimore  Sun  says  that 
"Captain  Wyse,  of  the  Leonidas,  at  this  port  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  slates  that  on  the  16Ih  of  March,  in  lat.  9 
30  S.  long.  3fi  47  W.  he  was  fired  into  and  brought  to, 
by  the  British  sloop  of  war  Rose;  the  boat  sent  on 
board,  the  papers  demanded  and  examined,  under  the 

£ tea  of  supposition  that  she  was  a  slaver.   After  de- 
lining  him  for  some  time  she  was  allowed  to  proceed." 
It  has  beenpropoaeil  in  the  New  York  legislature  to 
-disdurge  AIcLeod.   The  di3cussir>n  thereupon  is  still 
goii^  on.   The  conduct  of  the  British  in  the  affair  for 


I  which  he  U  imprisoned,  (ihe  attack  on  and  burning  oT 
I  the  Caroline,)  was  boldly  and  ably  defended  by  mem- 
I  bers  in  the  debate.  If  not  thns  discharged,  McLeod 
!  will  no  doubt  be  acquitted  when  tried, 
i  The  Britidh  steam  ship,  Columbia,  arrived  at  Boston 
!  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  bringing  accounta  IS  days 
I  later — to  the  4lh  iust.   No  important  news. 

The  iDtelligence  received  from  the  United  Stsdei 
had  been  deemed  pacific,  and  bad  allaytd  Uie  war  ex- 
citement and  feehng  in  England.  It  bad  also  caused 
cotton  to  fall  one-eighth  of  a  penny.  Flour  bad  abo 
fallen. 

There  had  been  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Har- 
seilles,  which  bad  been  easily  and  promptly  put  down 
by  the  police.  Fourteen  of  the  iosurgenU  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  dispersed. 

In  New  York  (in  consequence  of  the  news  from 
England)  cotton  foil  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  (April  2lBt.) 
A  cartfo  of  southern  corn  sold  at  42^  cents.  In  Rich- 
mond, corn  45  to  47  cents — and  small  quastitiea  have 
sold  at  60  cents.  (22d.) 

From  January  1  to  April  1,  there  have  been  rqwrted 
in  the  newspapers  74  murders  and  63  auictdea  wbidl 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States. 

'*  A  few  nights  since,  twelve  negroes,  belonging  to 
the  Rev.  Wesley  Adams,  of  Jefferson  county,  Florida, 
were  burnt  to  death.  They  wera  all  in  one  building, 
and  it  is  supposed  were  suffocated,  and  rendered  insen- 
sible, as  they  gave  no  alarm,  and  when  the  doors  wen 
opened  uttered  not  a  groan." 

*' We  learn  from  the  Savannah  papers  of -Saturday, 
that  the  Planters*  Bank  itf  that  oifrf  had  been  robbed  of 

$37,000." 
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BOMUND    BUFFI  N»  EDITOK  AND  FEOPRfETUK. 

FR12S  B8SAy. 

From  ilM  KmtuekT  Ftrawr. 

The  uodenigoed  have  examtneil  the  earay  on 
tobttcco,  aubmiited  to  itiem  by  the  Kentucky 
Slate  AgricuUural  Socieiy,  ami  award  Uio  pre- 
aiiuai  lo  ihui  aigued  "  A.  fieaiiy." 

John  Calhoon, 

John  H.  McHkkrt. 

Jamks  F.  Bucknbr. 

Tuoa.  Towi.M,  Jb. 

Die.  31, 1840. 

AH  SS8AT  Oir  THM  CDLTITATIOM  OF  TO- 
BACCO.* 

The  SiBt  atep  in  the  process  of  tobacco  culture 
m  10  make  proviaion  tor  ao  abuadunt  supply  of 
plants.  Tobaicco  seed  are  very  aiQBll,  aod  the 
ptaota,  wheu  they  fir^t  spriiij;  irom  the  ground, 
grow  very  alowly,  and  would  soon  be  smoihered 
by  weeds  il  oot  carelblly  guarded  against.  Tlie 
placefl  selected  lor  plant  beds  should  bo  such  as 
would  Dot  be  likely  to  produce  many  weeds.  New 
•  grouiMl,  or  thai  wtiich  has  beeu  long  set  in  grass, 
would  be  beat  tor  this  purpose.  To  guard  etiil 
further  sgaiost  weeds,  and'lo  ensure  a  ihrtliy 
growth  of  plants,  it  is  e:»ential  tfiutihe  pkce  in 
which  tbe  seed  are  lo  be  sown  should  be  burni. 
A  light  burning  with  straw  or  other  lisht  niitierial 
will  not  besulBcieut.  A  good  coat  of  brush  laid 
upon  lb«  ground  intended  lo  be  used  lor  a  plant 
bed,  anJ  arranged  bo  closely  as  to  make  it  burn 
nadily,  serves  best  Ibr  the  purpose.  Care  musr 
be  taken  lilso,  belore  laying  on  the  brush,  to  rake 
all  iraah  from  the  around,  so  that  the  heat  may 
rcaddy  deatroy  the  seeds  of  any  weeds  which 
may  have  been  deposited  there.  New  ground  is 
alwaya  to  be  prelerred  Ibr  plant  beds,  and  brush 
as  the  materiat  for  burning  the  ground.  But  if 
the  tobacco  planter  have  no  new  ground,  then  he 
muat  aubstitute  grass  land  in  its  stead,  and  this 
•taould  be  well  burned  by  having  a  range  of  logs 
(thoae  which  are  seasoned  itnswer  best)  laid 
along  one  edge  ol*  the  ground  intended  for  a  plant 
bed,  and  heaped  up  sufficiently  to  make  them 
bum  readily.  These  must  be  set  on  6re,  and 
aAer  tiuroiog  the  ground  which  they  cover  aufli- 
eiemly,  they  must  be  'iDoved  by  means  of  hooks, 
lo  tbe  adjacent  ground  not  yet  burnt ;  and  so  on, 

*  For  this  essay  a  premium  was  awarded  by  tbe 
Agriealttiial  Soeiefy  of  Kentucky.  Tha  frieiid  to 
lAam  we  were  much  indsbtsd  reeeoUy,  for  tha  notes 
to  an  essay  on  Uw  same  sid^t  firom  Har^aod,  speaks 
of  this  one  as  fblknn: 

■Bsayoa  tolneeo  I  conndsr  very  valuable. 
It  is  appartnt,  iMmevar,  that  tha  manaceaieDt  of  the 
crop  tor  market  is  not  such  as  would  be  approved 
amcmgst  our  beat  plaoters  io  Virginia.  Tbe  different 
qoalities  are  not  Beparated,  but  are  "  prized"  up  toge- 
mt>r— short  and  long,  rich  and  thio,  dark  sod  bright, 
an  pot  into  the  same  hogshead.  This  evidently  in- 
joits  tiM  sale  of  the  better  qualities,  and  does  not  much 
cabanee  tbe  value  of  ttie  inferior.'* 
Vol.  IX.-17-A 


to  succession,  until  the  entire  space  intended  for 
a  plant  bed  is  burnt.  If  one  aet  of  logs  ia  not 
sufficient  to  burn  ti  space  as  large  as  will  be  ne- 
cessary, others  must  be  added  au  as  to  enlarge 
the  space,  or  they  may  be  burnt  at  different  pJacea 
as  may  be  mca  convenient. 

Where  sod  ground  is  intended  to  be  used,  it 
would  be  adviiutageouB  to  have  the  sod  lightly 
skinned  oft  with  sharp  boeS|  belore  the  space  ia 
burnt  over. 

Alter  the  ground  is  burnt  it  must  stand  suffi- 
ciently long  to  cool,  and  then  the  ashes  should  be 
carelully  removed.  The  ground  should  now  be 
dug  up  with  hoea,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  so  as  to  pulverize  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  should  be  well  raked  with  aa  iron  tooth 
rake,  so  aa  to  break  up  the  soil  into  the  most  mi- 
tiute  parts.  It  will  now  be  ready  Ibr  sowing  tha 
seed.  It  IS  important  that  thia  operation  ahould 
be  as  regular  as  poasiUe;  aod  care  ahonld  be 
taken  to  put  the  pioper  quantity  of  seed  upon  tha 
ground.  11'  sowed  too  ihiok,  the  plants  will  be 
do  much  crowded  as  lo  injure  Ibeir  growth.  If* 
sowed  loo  thin,  a  deficiency  of  plant  may  be  the 
consequence.  A  common  silver  table  spoonful 
ol  Heed  will  be  sufficient  Jbr  filly  square  yards. 
More  than  that  quauliiy  should  not  be  sowed  on 
that  space,  of  ground.  But  if  the  ground  prepar- 
ed be  abundant,  the  plants  would  grow  mora 
thriliy  by  sowing  a  apoonlul  of  aeed  on  seventy 
or  eighty  square  yardd.  The  seed  allotted  fbra 
particular  oed  should  be  |Hit  into  a  Teasel  half 
filled  with  fine  mould  or  earth,  and  stirred  so 
ihoroughly  as  i6  cause  the  seed  to  be  equally  dis- 
tribuied  in  all  its  porta.  It  should  now  be  aepa- 
raied  into  two  equal  divisions.  Aod  the  plant 
bed  having  been  divided  into  convenient  lands  Ibr 
sowing,  one  ponioo  should  be  sowed  as  equally 
aa  possible  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  portion 
in  the  same  bed,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
plant  bed  should  now  be  well  raked  with  an  iroa 
looth  rake,  both  ways,  and  should  then  t>e  welt 
trodden  by  the  leet  of  men  or  boys,  ao  as  to 
render  the  loose  soil  firm  and  compact.  The 
bed  should  ibinly  covered  over  with  Ifrwh  to 
keep  it  moist  and  to  protect  tbe  plants  from  frost. 
Plant  beds  should  be  prepared  and  sown  as  early 
in  February  as  the  weather  will  admit ;  though 
it  will  be  in  good  time  if  sown  any  time  in  that 
monih. 

Tobacco  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  that  which  la 
new  or  oeariy  so,  answers  best.  Next  to  ground 
which  has  been  recently  ctearpd,  lands  which 
have  been  long  in  grass,  especially  if  pastured  by 
sheep,  answers  t>e6t  Ibr  tobacco.  In  preparing 
ground  for  tobacco,  great  care  should  be  taken 
lo  plough  it  deep,  and  pulverize  it  completely. 
Grass  land  intended  Ibr  tobacco,  should  alwaya 
be  ploughed  tbe  previous  fall.  And  it  is  beiier 
that  all  kinda  of  land  intended  for  that  pur[  a^e, 
should  be  ploughed  in  lime  to  have  \hi  beuf  fie 
of  the  previous  winter  frosts.  It  shoo! d  be  k<.pt 
tight  and  free  Irom  weeds,  by  repeated  plou^hings, 
tin  near  tbe  time  of  planting.  It  should  uien  be 
laid  off  into  ridges,  by  a  single  horse  pkiughf 
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(to  pn?ent  ihe  ridgei  from  being  iMdden  by  the 
off  norie)^roai  tbree  to  three  and  a  half  Teet  from 
eeoire  to  centre,  according  to  the  kind  or  tobacco 
which  it  intended  to  be  planied.  The  ground 
•hould  be  croseed  at  the  iame  distance,  by  a 
ebovel  plough  or  one  toiih  a  double  mould  board. 
The  fzrouna  will  now  be  in  a  condition,  requiring 
nothing  more  to  be  done  to  prepare  Tor  the  plant- 
ing, but  to  cut  off  the  cenire  ol'  the  square  or  ridge 
with  a  broad  hoe.  This  last  operaiion  should  be 
performed  when  the  plants  are  oreuinrient  eize 
for  setting,  and  should  be  made  only  eo  many  at 
a  lime  as  there  will  be  plants  to  611  ihe  firet  season 
that  happen*.  FlantB  can  only  be  set  after  a  rain, 
and  much  care  should  be  taken  in  this  cperaiion, 
ibr  if  plants  are  well  set  they  will  grow  quickly, 
bat  if  badly  set  ibey  will  be  kept  back  eome  time, 
and  many  hills  will  require  to  be  replanted.  This 
will  cause  much  addttiooal  labor  and  render  the 
crop  irregular  as  to  ihe  time  of  ripening.  When 
■be  crop  is  planted  its  cultivation  must  t«  carefully 
attended  to.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see 
that  the  cut  worms  do  not  destroy  the  young 
plants.  These  must  be  sought  aHer  and  desiroy- 
ed.  The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
lo  ibis  operation  both  the  plough  and  hoe  should 
be  used  until  the  planta  become  loo  large  lo  use 
the  former  without  breaking  Ihe  leaves.  During 
the  last  ploughing,  tobacco  should  be  ploughed 
only  during  tbe  beat  of  the  day,  when  the  leaves 
will  have  toiUed  and  will  not  easily  break. 

Tobacco  is  very  subject  to  be  injured  by  (he 
horn  worm.  This  insect  is  very  destructive,  and 
if*  Dot  destroyed  will  ruin  (he  crop.  The  utmost 
care  is,  iherefore,  required  from  an  early  period 
of  its  growth,  to  save  the  tobacco  crop.  From 
the  time  the  horn  worm  makes  its  appearance  the 
crop  should  be  gone  over  once  a  week  till  it  Je 
eat.  Topping  and  priming  are  next  to  be  attend- 
ed to.  The  latter  consieis  in  breaking  oS  the 
leaves  next  to  the  ground,  which,  to  the  number 
of  four  or  five,  are  of  no  value.  The  number 
of  leaves  to  which  tobacco  aboold  be  topped, 
Taiiea  according  to  the  kind  ofiobacco  raised, 
and  the  season  of  topping.  The  firtt  topping 
will  always  admit  of  a  greater  number  of  leaves 
bung  left ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  reason  ad- 
rances,  fewer  leaves  should  be  left.  The  heavier 
kinds  of  tobacco  are  generally  topped  early  in  the 
season,  to  iwelve  leaves^  then  to  ten,  and  still  later 
to  eight.  The  lighter  kinds  of  tobacco  are  topped 
to  a  greater  outtiber  of  leaves.  The  above  rule 
is  only  applicable  lo  a  rich  soil.  If  the  soil  is  tighi, 
the  lopping  should  be  regulated  accordingly,  end 
fewer  leaves  left. 

Saduring  is  a  much  more  tedious  operation. 
Every  plant  reqtiires  to  be  twice  suckered  before 
it  is  ready  for  cutting.  The  firat  suckera  are  of 
quick  growth,  and  should  be  removed  before  they 
become  large,  otherwise  they  will  not  only  injure 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  will  sometimes 
brcBK  off  the  leaves  in  removing  them. 

Tobacco  is  usually  planted  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  last  of  June.  And  the  cutting  season 
usually  commences  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  is  rarely  finished  until  late  in  September. 
Between  the  planting  and  cutting  of  tobacco,  the 
labor  of  attending  to  it  is  light,  but  very  tedious. 
It  requires  mora  hands  than  any  other  crop,  for 
the  same  nomber  of  acre*:  but  weak  handi  and 
dhildren  can  amst  and  do  much  of  the  work. 


When  it  begins  to  ripen,  itouler  hands  are  re- 
quired, though  children  maysiill  aid  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations.  A  litile  practice  will  enable 
the  planter  to  distinguish,  vpry  readily,  the  ripe 
from  the  green  plants.  At  the  first  cutting  the 
former  must  be  selected  nnd  cut,  leaving  the 
others  to  become  riper.  When  tobacco  is  ripe 
the  leaves  become  spotted,  with  a  greenish  yellow 
color,  and  the  leaves  are  so  ihick  and  ridged  that 
by  folding  and  preying  tliem  gently  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  tht-y  will  brcHk  or  crack.  But 
a  litile  experience  will  enable  the  planter  to  de- 
termine which  plants  are  ripe  by  eight  aJonn. 
Tobacco  must  be  split  while  siandrng;  and  auch 
hands  as  can  raadily  distinguish  between  the  rina 
and  green  plania,  should'  be  employed  in  the 
splitting  process.  The  most  convenient  knife  for 
splitting  lobscro  is  in  form  somenhat  tike  a  broad 
chisel,  except  thai  the  blade  should  be  very  ihin. 
It  should  be  three  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  of 
ihe  same  length,  having  attached  to  tta  thin  spear 
or  shank,  to  be  inserted  in  a  handle  about  afoot 
long,  having  a  crobS  piece  on  the  lop,  to  be  held 
by  the  hand.  After  the  spear  is  inserted  in  the 
handle,  the  latter  should  be  shaved  flat  on  two 
sides,  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  handle  next  the 
spear  from  sinking  against  the  top  of  the  tobac- 
co stalk  as  the  knife  is  run  down.  With  thia 
instrument  a  skilful  operator  can  split  the  staDding 
plants  with  great  rapidity.  They  should  not  be 
split  nearer  to  the  ground  than  six  inches.  Tho 
cutter  may  follow  imm{diatcly  after  the  splitter 
or  at  any  convenient  4ime  afterwards.  A  common 
hemp  hook  is  th^  best  instrument  for  cutting  to- 
bacco. The  cutting  season  is  a  critical  time  for 
the  tobacco  crop.  It  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
casualties;  and  without  particular  care, is  liable 
to  sustain  sreat  and  irreparable  iqjury.  It  issub- 
jectto  hebruised  in  handling,  lo  be  sun  bumedt 
and  to  be  greatly  injured  by  heating  if  suflered 
to  lie  too  long  in  lar^e  heaps.  £acU  of  these 
will  most  materiallv  injure  the  crop,  and  ■they 
must  all  be  guarded  against  with  the  utmost  ti- 
gilanfse.  The  first  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
guarded  against,  when  tobacco  ia  cut  In  very 
warm  weather.  After  it  is  cut,  it  must  lie  long 
enough  tu  fall  or  wilt,  so  as  to  become  sufficiently 
pliant  to  handle  without  6reaih'ng  or  &rumn|rtbe 
leaves.  The  hotter  the  weather  Ihe  more  diffi- 
cult it  'M  to  accomplish  this  object  without  expos- 
ing the  plants  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  being 
sun  burned.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this 
takes  place,  when  tobacco  is  exposed  to  the 
meridian  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  month  of  August, 
or  early  in  September.  The  pntie  of  the  Ifiavea 
which  are  sun  burned  turn  white  and  soon  be- 
come dry  end  crisp ;  and  when  cured,  assume  a 
green  color.  The  parts  thus  affected  are  com- 
pletely mined,  having  lost  all  the  qualitieaor  good 
tobacco.  To  guard  against  this  casualty,  when 
tobacco  is  cut  early  In  the  season  Ihe  operation 
should  be  performed  in  the  morning  or  so  late  in 
Ihe  evening  that  the  sun  will  not  have  power 
enough  to  injure  it.  Cutting,  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  may  be  praciised  as  convenience 
may  dictate,  and  may  be  managed  as  follows. 
The  planter  may  commence  cutting  in  the  morn- 
ing, taking  care  to  cut  only  so  much  as  he  can 
secure  before  the  sun  has  acquired  sufficient  power 
to  injure  it.  When  the  cutting  is  completed  and 
the  plants  have  fallen  sufficiently,  he  shoold  com- 
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menes  piling  it  io  heaps  wiih  the  bule  toirards 
lh«  MID,  taking  care  to  handle  the  plants  geoily, 
holding  iheto  by  the  buts,  and  avoiding  any 
presante  upon  the  leaves.  By  handling  them 
ibus,  and  laying  iheni  aa  lightly  as  possible  in 
heaps,  this  process  may  be  perlbrmcd  before  the 
tobacco  has  completely  It^len.  The  heaping 
should  always  commence  with  the  plants  first  cut 
so  that  they  may  as  nearly  as  practicable,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  an  egual  portion  of  lime, 
or  in  equal  degree,  end  should  so  progress  till  the 
wtiole  M  heaped.  The  stems  of  the  tobacco  are 
the  laat  pans  that  unit.  Being  large  and  ridged, 
thcM  reqaiiv  more  sun  to  make  them  fall,  and 
hence  the  necessity  or  placing  the  buts  towards 
the  sua  when  heaping  tobacco.  Being  ihua 
placed,  the  stems  continue  to  be  aSecied  by  the 
sun,  white  the  plants  are  lying  in  heaps.  The 
heaping  of  tobacco  in  some  degree  protects  it 
from  being  nun  burned,  but  the  uncovered  leaves 
are,  of  course,  unprotected.  Hence  the  necessity 
ofbauliug  the  tobacco  tolhe^place  of  hanging  it 
81  soon  as  possible  alter  it  has  fallen  sufficiently 

10  admit  ol  this  being  done  without  bruising  or 
breaking  off  the  leaves.  Sleds  are  the  most  con- 
TCnient  vehicles  for  iraneporting  tobaeeo  to  the 
scaffold  or  house  where  if  is  to  be  hang,  if  near 
at  hand.  These  should  have  smooth  plank  on 
the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco 
from  being  torn  or  bruised.   There  should  be  .no 

■  staadwde  in  the  qleds,  and  the  tobacco  should  be 
laid  on  in  two  courses,  the  tails  lapped  and  buia 
out  oo  each  side.  When  unloaded,  the  buis 
should  all  lie  towards  the  sun,  unless  the  hanging 
is  perlbrmed  in  the  shade  of  a  house  or  trees. 
These  precautions  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
ventinfs  the  tobacco  from  being  eun  burned.  If 
the  cutting  take  place  late  in  the  season,  or  when 
the  weather  is  oool,  they  will  not  be  oeceMary. 

Planters  who  are  largely  engaged  in  the  culture 
oT  tobaoeo,  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
it  at  a  eonsiderable  distance  from  the  place  or 
housing  it.  In  that  case  sleds  will  not  be  conve- 
oidlit  lor  transporting  it,  and  it  would  be  a  much 
better  plan  to  nave  a  wagoh  coupled  so  as  to  hold 
a  very  long  body,  and  eufficienily  high  to  hang 
the  tobacco,  eHer  being  put  on  sticks,  across  the 
body.  The  slicks  should  be  filled  with  the  appro- 
priate number  ofptanls,  in  the  field  where  it  grew, 
and  put  at  ooce  into  the  wagon,  pressing  them  as 
eloM  together  as  possible  without  bruising  the 
leaves.  jThis  will  protect  the  plants  from  becom- 
iagwa  burned,  and  when  the  wagon  arrives  at 
the  place  of  booring  it,  the  tobacco  msy  at  once 
be  tmnsfcrred  to  the  praw  where  it  ia  to  be  cured. 

11  wouM  be  roost  convenient  to  have  two  wagons, 
BO  tbuBt  one  may  be  filled  in  the  field  while'  the 
other  is  haollng  end  diseharffing  its  load,  and 
retorning.  So,  idso,  if  there  be  hands  enough, 
ifae  enaller  ones  may  be  heaping  the  tobacco, 
while  others  are  engaged  in  putting  it  on  sticks, 
and  conveying  it  to  the  place  of  housing  it.  If 
the  tobacco  houte  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
the  wagons  to  pass  through  the  centre,  additional 
ftcilities  will  be  Ibmished  for  transferring  the  to- 
bacco to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  cured. 

Tobaeeo  plants  may  be  split  daring  the  heat  of 
the  day,  without  injury,  ft  is  only  liable  to  be 
SHA  bmiud  after  it  is  cut.  And  hence  the  splitting 
pfoeesB  may  progress,  while  part  of  (he  bends  are 
engi^^ia  banging  that  wbieh  waieat  in  the 


morning.  When  the  aflemooon  has  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  tobacco  may  safely  be  cut  without 
the  risk  of  sun  burning,  (which  is  usually  about 
(bur  or  five  o'clock  in  August,  and  somewhat 
earlier  in  September,)  the  cutting  process  should 
commence,  and  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible, 
sons  to  give  lime  for  the  plants (o  fall  sufficiently 
to  be  handled  the  same  evening,  or  the  next  day, 
before  the  eun  has  attained  sufficient  power  to 
injure  them.  The  first  cutting  of  the  afiernoon 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  can  ueually  be 
hauled  and  hung  the  tame  evening.  That  part 
of  it  which  has  not  fallen  sufficiently  to  be  handleil 
without  bruising  or  breaking,  should  be  suffered 
to  lie  in  the  field,  without  neaping,  till  the  next 
day. 

Il  is  usual,  when  there  is  not  time  lo  hang  all 
the  tobacco  during  the  same  evening  it  is  cut,  to 
let  a  part  of  it  lie  over  till  morning  to  be  hung 
while  the  dew  is  drying  ofi  that  in  the  field.  This 
may  be  done  to  advantage  if  hauled  on  sleds, 
provided  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  heating 
during  the  night.  If  suffered  to  lie  in  large  heaps, 
it  will  be  greatly  injured  in  ihe  course  of  ona 
night.  To  guard  against  thie  casualty,  it  should 
be  spread  in  long  rows  not  more  than  three  or 
lour  planis  deep,  when  Ihe  weather  is  very  warm. 
In  cool  weather  the  danger  of  heating  Is  not  so 
great.  A  little  experience  will  teach  the  tobacco 
planter  to  guard  against  the  casually  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  should  be  done,  as  it  is  completely  ruinous 
to  so  mych  of  the  tobacco  as  may  become  heated 
to  a  high  degree,  as  it  wilt  do  it  sufiiered  to  lie  in 
large  heaps  over  night. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  tobacco  when 
it  is  cut,  one  is  to  hang  it  on  scaffolds,  exposed  to 
the  weather;  itie  other  is  to  bang  it  at  once  in 
suitable  houses. 

The  former  meihod  must,  of  neceesky,  be  re- 
sorted to  where  there  is  a  rcarciw  of  house  room* 
By  tianging  sometime  on  aseanold,  the  tt^cm 
commences  curing  and  can  be  stoweil  much  doser 
in  houses  than  it  can  t»e,  with  safety,  when  first 
cut.  But  it  is  subject  to  serious  disadvantages. 
Those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  eun  are 
liable  to  be  sun  burned,  and  much  of  it  may,  there* 
fore,  be  injured  on  the  scaflold.  Another  injury, 
and  a  most  material  one,  ia,  that  if  suffered  lo 
remain  on  the  scaffold  till  the  leaves  begin  to 
cure,  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  dews 
which  fall  every  night ;  and  siill  more  by  a  rain, 
il  one  should  happen  to  fall.  If  the  tobacco  is 
AouMtf  from  the  scaffold  belbreit  begins  to  cure, 
not  much  ia  gained  in  |)oint  of  room,  when  slowed 
in  Ihe  tobacco  bouse.  If  suffered  lo  hang  on  ibe 
scaffold  till  partly  cured,  it  may  be  much  injured 
by  rains  and  dews. 

The  safest  way,  therefore,  is  to  put  it  in  hoiuee 
or  under  sheds,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut.  Bui  here 
again  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  another  casuahy, 
that  of  being  house  burned.  It  is  stated  in  Ihe 
Fariner^s  Guide,  page  265,  that  if  It  is  intended 
"  to  cure  by  fire,  the  tobacco  is  carried  imme- 
diately from  the  field  to  the  house,  hung  on 
Eticks,  as  before  described,  and  these  slicks  crowd- 
ed as  close  together  on  the  tier  as  ihey  can  possi- 
bly be,  BO  as  to  exclude  all  air  from  the  tobacco. 
It  remains  in  this  situation  until  the  leaves  of  iha 
planis  become  yellow,  or  of  the  color  of  hickory 
fraves joBt  before  ihey  All.  This  (^\^fQ^f^ 
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happen  in  four  or  five  days,  wbeo  the  aricks  must 
be  spread  end  placed  at  tbeir  proper  dieiances  in 
the  house."  There  uever  was  a  greater  error 
than  ihnt  contained  in  ihn  above  exiract.  To- 
bacco tht»  ho&Kd,  would  be  completely  ruined 
long  belore  the  five  days  should  have  elapsed.  K 
intended  to  be  curfd  without  fire,  the  house  should 
be  as  open  qb  poeeible  Ibr  the  free  admission  of 
air.  The  slicks  on  which  the  tobacco  is  hunio: 
should  be  placed  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tobacco,  so  that 
the  air  could  cjrculnie  I'reely  between  the  ranges 
of  slicks.  It  should  be  continued  in  this  open 
order  until  the  robarco  is  partially  cured^  when  it 
may  be  rehunj;  in  much  closer  order,  so  as  lo 
make  room  for  the  laier  culling.  If  hung  in  open 
sheds,  with  tight  roofs,  so  much  the  better,  to 
that  the  rain  is  prevented  from  beating  in  on  the 
tobacco,  which  may  be  done  by  setting  up  fence 
rails  or  rough  plank  against  the  open  sides  of  the 
shed. 

If  intended  to  be  cured  by  6re,  the  house  should 
be  rendered  as  tight  as  possible,  in  all  parts,  except 
the  roof,  through  which  the  smoke  munt  escape. 
But  instead  of  being  crowded  together,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  extract  given  above,  it  ehould  have 
space  enough  to  prevent  the  plants  on  the  different 
sticks  from  pressing  hard  against  earh  oihen*,  nfier 
ihe  tobacco  has  completely  fallen.  Instead  ol 
suffering  the  tobacco  to  hang  four  or  five  days  he- 
Jbre  fire  n  put  under  it,  the  house  should  be  filled 
at  soon  as  poaibU,  and  fire  put  under  it  imme- 
diatdy,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  house  burning. 
For  the  first  lew  days  the  fire  should  he  moderate, 
till  the  edges  of  the  leaves  turn  of  a  yellow  color. 
The  fires  should  then  be  gradually  raised  and  the 
house  kept  sufficiently  warm  to  cure  the  tobacco 
in  a  few  days.  In  making  kite-loot  tobacco,  the 
rule  is,  1  believe,  that  the  luhacco,  einik  and  nil, 
must  be  cured  in  forty-ei^ht  houro  from  the  lime 
the  fires  are  raised,  whit^h,  aa  I  have  already 
remarked,  must  be  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  around  iheir  edges.  Af^er  thus  com- 
mencing  to  change  color  the  entire  leaf  very  soon 
auumea  a  beauiifiil  yellow  hue,  and  ihe  object 
is  ts  care  it  before  it  turns  to  a  nutmeg  brown. 
If  the  curing  is  not  vtry  speedy,  it  will,  or  a  great 
pan  of  it,  change  to  the  latter  color  before  the 
operatloD  is  coippleted. 

The  next  thing  lo  be  done,  afier  the  tobacco  is 
housed  and  cured,  is  stripping.  This  must  be 
delayed  till  the  stem  as  well  as  the  leaf  of  the  to- 
Iweco  is  thoroughly  cured.  Smppinir  ran  only 
he  performed  when  tobacro  is  in  surh  high  case 
as  to  render  the  stems  perfectly  pliable,  or  at  least 
such  a  portion  of  them  as  will  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tying  leaves,  that  is,  leaves  lo  tie  the, 
lobacco  in  hands.  To  per'brm  this  operation 
.lently,  the  stem  of  the  leaf  with  which  the  hand 
.s  tied  should  be  sol^  and  pliant.  As  seasons  for 
■tripping  are  precarious,  whenever  lobaoco,  after 
being  fluflici^oily  cored,  comes  inm  eate,  a  quan- 
tity for  future  stripping  s)  ould  be  taken  down,  and 
parked  m  close  hulk,  with  the  talis  in  the  centre 
and  the  buis  of  the  stalks  out.  This  bulk:  should 
be  enclosed  by  ihe  walls  of  the  house  on  two  or 
three  sides,  and  plank  on  the  other,  and  should  be 
wsll  stuffed  all  arotind  between  the  enclosure  and 
liuts,  eo  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Thus  packed  away, 
lobacco  will  remain  in  case  for  a  long  time,  but 
care  most  be  taken  not  to  pack  it  down  when  in 


too  damp  order,  otherwise  it  will  go  through  a 
heat,  and  be  greatly  injured,  unless  it  be  stripped 
oui  in  the  course  of  a  lew  days.  If  put  down  in 
proper  order,  it  may  be  stripped  out  atldsure,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  pHi-ked  in  hulk  belore  the  weather 
hns  become  cool,  say  November  or  December. 
When  stripped  and  tied  in  hands  it  must  be  pat  in 
bulk,  lappmg  the  tails  in  the  middle  and  leaving  the 
beads  ail  oa  the  outside  of  the  bulk,  so  that  they 
can  become  thoroughly  dry.  If  not  in  too  high 
order  when  put  in  bulk,  as  above  directed,  it  may 
be  suffered  to  remain  tilt  February,  when  it  should 
be  hung  on  sticks,  the  hands  as  close  as  they  can  " 
be  conveniently  placed  to  each  other  without 

Eressing  them  together,  and  hung  in  the  tobacco 
ouse,  leaving  the  sitcke  so  for  apart  as  to  admit 
the  air  lo  drculaie  between  them.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  tobacco  will  becoriie  thoroughly  dry  in  a 
lew  days.  It  must  tie  tell  hanging  until  a  rain 
shall  again  bring  it  in  ease,  it  wilt  be  observed 
that  the  leaf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  stem,  will 
first  come  in  ease,  whilst  the  stem  will  be  found 
still  dry  and  bri'tle.  This  is  precisely  the  order 
in  which  tobacco  should  be,  when  it  is  lo  be  finally 
bulked  down  lor  market  or  firising  in  hogsheads. 

It  ehould  now  be  put  down  in  a  very  large  bulk, 
which  may  include  the  planter's  entire  crop.  The 
number  of  courses  may  be  six,  eight,  or  any 
larger  number,  and  the  whole  should  be  enclosed 
by  the  walls  of  the  house  and  plank,  and  closely 
surrounded  and  covered  with  soil  sirew,  so  as  per- 
fectly lo  exi:lude  Ihe  air.  In  this  condhion  it  may 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  will  be 
ready  at  all  times  lor  hauljng  to  market  in  Ihe 
hand  or  prising.  One  precaution  only  will  be 
neceraary.  Wlien  the  cover  of  the  bulk  is  taken 
off  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a  part  of  ihe 
tobacco  Ibr  pTising  or  sale,  the  entire  course  or 
courses,  on  the  top,  should  be  taken  off  smoothly, 
and  the  cover  rarelully  replaced.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  top  of  the  bulk  from  becoming 
too  dry.  When  prising  in  the  summer,  some 
elder  bushes  may  be  spread  over  (be  bulk  lo  keep 
the  tobacco  damp.  I'ohacco  prepared  as  herein 
directed,  may  be  kept  any  number  of  years  In 
bulk,  or  may  be  iranslerred  lo  hogsheads  and  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  not  only  without  injury, 
but  will  consianily  improve  by  age. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  to  make  tobaoeo  of* 
a  very  superior  quality,  great  care  sboutd  be 
taken  when  the  stripping  process  is  going  on,  to 
separate  all  the  injured  or  delectiveTeaves  from 
the  prime  tobaceo.  To  this  end  every  plant  should 
pass  through  ihe  hands  of  a  good  judge  of  t<^ae* 
CO,  who  should  aUl  out  all  Ihe  injured  and  defec- 
tive leaves,  which  should  be  kept  and  sold  sepa* 
rately.  The  balance  of  the  leaves  maybe  strip- 
ped and  tied  by  small  hands,  who  are  not  skilled 
in  Ihe  quality  of  tobacco.  As  many  persons 
should  be  employed  in  euUtng  as  may  be  neces- 
sary lo  furnish  emptoymeni  lo  all  the  leas  skilful 
hands.  Sometimes,  especially  in  kite  foot  tobac- 
co, three  different  qualities  should  be  made. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  entire  process  of 
tobacco  culture,  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
include  every  thing  which  can  be  of  praetiaU  use 
to  the  tobacco  planter  ;  and  have  gone  as  much 
into  detail  as  will  enable  him,  with  a  little  practice 
and  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  to  under- 
stand and  apply  ihe  whole  process  lo  the  best  ad- 
vanlage. 
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It  w  tuasi  lo  plant  tobacco  on  oar  rich  K<!Dtac- . 
ky  wtil,  for  several  years  in  Buccession,  on  the 
nme  groand.  Tobacco  ie  an  exhausting  crop, 
and  ought  oot,  loo  frequently,  to  be  planted  on  the 
Mnw  ground,  experience  will  aoon  show  when 
the  crop  should  be  changed.  When  it  beeomea 
necMKiiy  to  do  ao,  tobacco  ahotatd  be  followed  by 
a  wheat  crop,  and  the  wheat  sowed  thickly  wlih 
clover  the  fotlowinfr  spring.  The  r.lover  crop 
•bould  be  continued  for  at  leaat  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  should  have  a  coat  of  manure  in  the  fall, 
Slid  be  ploujehed  in,  and  suffered  to  lie  till  spring, 
when  it  would  again  be  in  good  condition  lor  to- 
bacco. A.  fillATTY. 


BSar  TIHB  WOK  CUTTlllO  tihbbr: 

From  Ibe  New  Ocaeiea  Fumer. 

We  Buppoae  another  af{e  must  pass  away  be- 
fore the  notion  of  lunar  influenee  on  timber  will 
be  entirely  exploded.  When  the  yielding  mind 
of  childhood  receives  a  wrong  impression  from  a 
parent  or  perceptor  and  it  is  allowed  to  hardm  for 
years  before  philosophy  attempts  lo  efiace  ii, 
argument  too  olien  glances  off  like  water  i'rom  a 
goose's  back. 

On  what  does  this  notion  resii  Why  the 
mooa  raises  tides  on  the  ocean.  Admiiied  ;  but 
on  what  else  is  its  in6uence  felt?  If  it  ha«  not 
room  snoti^A  to  raise  tides  on  our  lakes,  can  it 
possibly  raise  tides  of  sap  in  the  pores  of  a  tree, 
where  a  microscope  is  necessary  'to  discover 
ibemf 

Bat  if  it  did  raise ,  the  sap,  what  advantage 
eoold  we  derive  from  that  knowledge  1  It  would 
raise  tides  every  day ;  and  do  one'  particular  time 
woold  tM  better  than  another. 

It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  rule  wonhy 
of  remembrance,  that  "  the  old  of  the  moon  in 
Fetmiary  is  the  best  time  to  cut  timber."  Bur 
wh^  is  tbe  old  of  the  moon  better  than  the  new  1 
This  question  might  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  law- 
yer. The  "  old  ol  the  moon"  may  come  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month ;  or  it  may  come  on  the 
list— it  may  differ  a  whole  month.  Thesap  may 
he  firanif  and  the 'moon  notable  lo  stir  a  particle. 
Or  can  it  act  on  solids  as  well  as  fluids  1  If  it  can 
act  00  fh»en  limber,  why  not  on  seasooed  timber, 
or  solid  rock?  We  cannot  understand  such 
occult  iMinciples.  We  admit  indeed  that  the  time 
prescribed  may  serve  well  for  cutting  some  kinds 
of  timber ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  the  bett  time  to 
cot  all  kinds  of  timber. 

We  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim 
that  tMkicr  it  most  durable  if  cut  when  it  eontaina 
tie  lent  wi^;  and  we  have  no  knowledge  that 
np  ever  rune  from  a  tree  in  full  leatl  On  a  lormer 
oecauoD  we  stated  a  lact  tirom  an  observant  neigh- 
bor, that  bBiswood  rails,  which  he  cut  when  the 
sap  was  in  lull  flow,  rotted  before  Ihey  seasoned, 
ihoogfa  immediataly  laid  i)p  in  a  fence.  On  ihe 
ravefse,  we  have  several  instances  of  limber  cut 
iasomnier  that  proirad  very  durable,  with  not  one 
ease  to  the  contrary.  We  therefore  infer  that  the 
jpadatun  from  the  best  time  to  the  worst  is  in  the 
Ibllowiog  order:  summer — autumn — winter.  No 
timber  should  be  cut  in  the  spring  before  tbe  tree 
is  in  full  leaf. 

Physiokvists,  when  (realiog  of  tbefunetioiis  of 


plants,  have  been  too  Tond  of  drawing  general 
rules,  like  other  people,  Irom  a  few  observations. 
Because  the  sap  of  some  trees  flows  not  in  winter, 
they  have  erroneously  concluded  it  was  bo  with 
alL  The  sap  of  the  sugar  maple,  however,  flows 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  in  eulnmn;  therefore, 
to  have  that  timber  durable,  it  should  be  cut  when 
the  tree  is  in  leaf :  and  as  every  leaf  is  employed 
in  pumping  out  the  moisture,  it  mif^t  be  well 
to  let  tbe  tree  lie  untrimroed  till  they  are  with- 
ered. 

A  timber  tree  may  be  very  valuable  or  other- 
wise,  according  to  the  time  of  cutting  it ;  and  in 
this  country  where  they  are  growing  scarcer 
every  year,  it  is  more  especially  important  to  luive 
the  best  information  on  the  subject. 


DIPFBBKNT  KFFKCTS  OF  NITKATE  OF  SODA. 

From  ate  Fumtn'  Hututns. 

Ab  there  appears  to  be  much  diversity  of  opt- 
nion-,  whether  nitrate  of  soda  is  beneficial  ornol 
in  its  effects  when  applied  lo  land,  and  many  vary- 
ing results  after  its  application,  I  am  induced  to 
Bend  you  an  account  of  Bome  trials  1  have  made 
during  the  p'reeeni  year;  I  do  this  more  readily, 
BB  it  ia  only  by  an  accumulation  of  /acts  that  any 
general  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at.  I  distri- 
buted the  nitrate  of  soda  broadcast  on  the  27th  of 
April,  it  was  very  hot  and  dry,  no  rain  had  fallen 
Ibr  a  month  previously  ;  tbe  quantity  ol  the  saline 
employed  was  1^  hundred  weight  to  tbe  acre ;  It 
was  applied  to  spring  lares,  oats,  barley,  beans, 
peas,  clover  and  wheat.  The  wheat  succwded 
parity  lallow-land,  and  partly  clover-ley.  The  na- 
ture of  the  soil  on  this  farm  is  a  etifi''^ heavy  deep 
clay.  No  perceptible  difference  took  place  in  any 
of  the  crops  lo  which  the  nitrate  was  applied  until 
after  Ihe  rain  had  fallen,  tvhich  occurred  in  a 
fijrtnighi ;  after  this  that  portion  of  the  wheat 
which  was  manured  with  ilie  Boda  (and  the  year 
before  was  preceded  by  a  clover-ley)  quickly 
became  more  luxuriant  in  growth  and  darker  in 
color,  the  same  effects  were  developed  on  Ihe 
young  clover  that  tvae  salted;  on  none  of  (he  other 
crops  could  I  perceive  the  elighiest  benefit  from 
the  apjplication  of  the  nitrate.  The  sietches  of 
clover  land  wheat  to  which  the  soda  was  applied, 
were  reaped  by  themselves,  an  equal  number  to 
which  it  was  not  applied  were  also  reaped ;  on 
thrashing  each  quantity,  it  was  found  the  ma- 
nured portion  yielded  one-fourth  more  grain,  one- 
third  more  straw  than  the  other,  but  the  sample 
was  not  Bo  plump,  nor  its  color  sogood,  the  straw 
was  not  80  bright.  The  same  plan  was  not  fol- 
lowed with  the  other  crops  to  which  tbe  salt  was 
distributed,  as  upon  the  most  diligent  investigation 
at  harvest,  not  the  slightest  ditTerence  between 
these  and  the  other  portions  of  the  fields  could  be 
perceived.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  I 
applied  the  nitrate  to  mangel,  Swedes  and  white 
turnips;  no  benefit  followed. 

In  offering  to  you  the  conclusion  I  am'va  ai 
from  these  results,  I  beg  to  say,  I  only  throw  it 
out  as  a  hint  for  other  investigators,  and  for  my 
own  farther  reBcarch,  for  nothing  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  Ihe  advance  of  knowledge  than  drawing 
sweeping  general  conclufiions  from  few  and  tso- 
lated  facta. 

it  appears  to  me,  that  nitrate  of  soda  on  the 
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heavy  lands  of  this  district,  is  only  useful  to  cropB 
which  have  aucceeded  a  clovet-ley,  and  to  young 
ctovera.  Should  the  future  experieoce  of  oihers 
agree  with  my  own,  it  at  once  points  out  ibo 
fields  to  which  in  a  season  it  ought  lo  be  applied, 
and  may  remove  some  of  the  conflicting  opioioos 
regarding  its  vaUie  as  a  manure. 

Oswald  Coplakd. 
Grove  hell,  ToOnhunt  JCni^tU,  JSstex. 


aiTBAXa  OF  aODA. 

From  tbs  Finnen' HagiAi' 

Od  the  2dth  oC  April  last,  I  sowed  a  ridf^e  in  a 
field  of  wheal  whh  nitrate  of  soda,  1^  cwt.  per 
acre,  ihe  ridge  adjoining  with  saltpetre,  1  cwt. 
14  lbs.  per  acre,  the  ridges  od  each  side  of  (hem 
receiving  no  manure  ;  the  same  plan  was  adopted 
4>n  the  same  day  in  anorher  wheat  field.  The 
field  No.  1,  is  a  gravelly  soil ;  No.  2,  a  wet  sand, 
4>oth  were  raliowed  the  preceding  year.  The  lol- 
Jowing  ie  the  result :—  • 


Jfo.l. 


PfoAne  pw  sere. 

bcreasd  per  icn. 

Witboat  ma- 
nure 

Dressed  with 
Boda 

Fetre  dressed 
with  salt 

Without  ma- 
Dure 

Bufh. 
22 

26 

25 

SS 

GuU. 
2 

3 

6 

2 

Qm. 

1 
1 
1 

Bub. 

4 

2 

1 
8 

On*. 
1 

Iba. 
62} 

62} 

«2| 

621 

• 

FndDceper 

ion. 

IneiMM  par  sen. 

mtboat  ma- 
nure 

Dressed  with 
soda 

Fetre  dressed 
with  salt 

Without  ma- 
nure 

BiuL. 
18 
28 
26 
18 

GiU. 

2 
8 
6 

Qm- 
1 
S 

8 

Buib. 

10 
7 

G>11. 

2 
4 

Qm- 

2 
1 

Ibi. 
6U 
62} 
61) 
60) 

I  remaiDi  very  railhrully  jroam,  a  friaod  to 

Agricoltvbal  Imphotkmbiit. 


ihpobtaut  mscotsrt— how  to  BuirDiiit 

WOOD  IMPBBIBHABLB  AVD  IITOOMBVa- 
TIBLB. 

Fran  tbe  Hew  GeneHe  Farmer. 

Measn.  Sditors  :--A  discovery  of  the  highest 
impunance  appears  lo  have  been  made  in  France, 
by  which  (he  long-sought  praBerraiion  of  wood 
froin  ordina^  decay,  combustion,  &c.,  ia  finally 
achieved.  This  has  been  done  by  introducing 
into  ihe  wood  iiaell^  through  the  agency  of  vege- 
table tile,  Ihe  substances  which  contribute  to  these 
important  ends. 

It  has,  iodeed>  been  loi^g  known  to  amateur 


botaniais,  that'  ihe  flowers  of  house  plania,  fiCc, 
may  be  colored  by  ihe  introduction  oi  coloring 
mailer  into  the  organization  ol'  the  plaaiB }  ana 
(bat  tbe  flavors  of  fruits  may  aomeiimes  be,ta- 
jured  or  destroyed  by  liquids  poured  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  at  ihe  seasra  of 
their  ripening,  which  are  tubsequeotly  imbibed 
into  (he  vegetable  circulation.  But  these  isolated 
lacts  have  hitherto  remained  with  their  poeeesaors, 
withouiaoy  usefijlsuggesiions  having  been  drawn 
from  them,  like  a  multitude  of  oiner  aeientifie 
truths,  which  only  require  to  be  oppjtsd  to  tkt  urft. 
to  produce  the  most  important  resulta  of  uwliilneca 
to  mankind. 

The  announcement  of  this  discovery  cornea  to 
us  under  circumstauces  which  leave  tittle  doubt  of 
its  truth.  The  discoverer  having  eubmitted  his 
resuliB  10  the  Academy  ol  Sciences,  of  Paria,  a 
commission  was  named  Iron)  that  highly  scientific 
body,  10  investigate  the  subject,  and  make  a 
report  thereon.  In  the  hope  ol' usefulness,  I  have 
made  a  translation  of  this  report,  (omitting  some 
port  ions,  as  irrelevant  lomy  purpose,)  Ibr  your 
paper,  which  I  aubjoin ;  deeming  it  highly  im- 
portant that  expefimenta  abonkl  be  extenaivelr 
made,  the  ensuing  BammM*.  io  conlbrmity  with 
Ihe  discoverer's  proeesa,  as'shown  in  the  report. 
It  would  be  00  trifling  result  to  secure  limber,  in 
all  situations,  from  decay,  and  our  buildings  from 
conflagration,  at  a  cost  so  trifling  as  to  be  within 
Ihe  reach  of  all. 

A  physician  of  Bordeaux,  Mons.  Boncherie, 
has  arrived  at  the  all-important  result  of  tender- 
ing tbe  tissue  of  wood  almost  entirely  unattaek- 
able  by  ihose  causes  of  destruction  to  which  it  ia 
ordinarily  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  hie  pro. 
cesaea  render  it^mucb  moA  aaitabte  to  the  varktoi 
purpoaea  to  which  it  ia  applicable  in  the  arts. 

A  commission  of  the  Aeadamy  of  ScieiMMa,  at 
Paha,  baviog  been  named,  to  examine  the  aub- 
jeci.  Mans.  Dumas,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mission, made  in  December  laat  the  IbUowing 
report,  as  tbe  result  of  its  iDveBiigations : 

"The  Academy  has  charged  Messrs.  Afeigo, 
de  Mirbel,  Poooelet,  Gambey,  Audoin,  Boussaio- 
gault,  and  myaetr,  with  the  examination  of  the 
luemoir  of  Mons.  ^ouoherie,  relatire  to  the 
[ftwervaiion  of  wood,  the  followiog  is  (tie  reault  of 
our  labors : 

"  The  Academy  has  already  examined,  with 
tbe  most  lively  interest,  the  preparatkios  of  the 
author;  and  it  bes  belnre  it,  at  this  moment, 
piecea  of  tbeae  so  remarkable  that  tbe  task  of  iia 
commission  ia  thereby  graeily  abridged.  Mooa. 
Boncherie  proposes  to  render  wood  meeb  more 
durable,  to  preserve  its  eleB(ieity,to  prevent  the 
variations  in  volume  which  tt  cxperiencea  tbtvugh 
the  agencies  of  dry  and  hamid  atmospheres,  to 
diminish  its  com  bust  ibleness,  to  augment  ila 
tenacity  and  its  hardness  ;  and,  finally,  to  cooamn- 
oioate  to  it  various  and '  durable  ookne  and 
odors. 

"  To  assume  that  all  thera  exigeneiea  have 
been  satiefied,  and  that  this  has  been  eceom- 
ptished  methods,  rheap,  simple  aod  new ;  mi 
comummated  throi^  the  agency  of  aubateneea 
that  are  common,  and  which  bear  hot  a  tow  pHee, 
is  lo'fix  the  BUentioB  of  the  Academy,  in  a  Ihw 
words,  upon  the  important  featnree  oftfaeanMect 
we  are  charged  to  examine. 

«  For  the  purpon  of  pmetMiaMLuniln  tiee 
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irifb  preservative,  coloring,  or  oiher  matter,  the 
author  has  recourse  to  no  mechanical,  costly  or 
eomnUcated  means ;  he  finds  all  the  force  of 
which  be  has  need,  in  that  {irocees,  within .  the 
Imitsell^— ihasaineroree  by  which  its  own  sap 
is  elevated  and  distributed  through  its  various 
purls.  Tb)^  alone,  suffices  to  convey  rram  the 
base  of  the  trunk  to  the  very  leaves  all  the  liquids 
which  he  wishes  to  introduce,  provided  that  these 
•re  maintained  within  certain  limits  of  chemical 
concentration.  If  a  tree  be  Telled,  while  in  full 
■ap  and  leaf^  and  the  bate  of  Ihe  trunk  be  at  once 
ptuneed  in  a  vat  or  reservoir  containing  the  liquid 
which  it  is  desired  the  timber  shall  imbibe,  that 
liquid,  in  the  space  ol  «  few  days,  tvill  ascend  to 
the  very  leaves,  and  peneirate  every  part  of  the 
vegetable  tissue,  except  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
which,  in  some  instances  ofpreata^end  hard- 
ness, or  imperfect  vitality,  resists  the  absorption, 
and  is  not  peneirate  I. 

"  It  is  not  entirely  necessary  that  Ihe  tree  shall 
rot^n  all  Ita  bmnehes  and  leaves  during  this  pro- 
flMi,  although  it  is  important  ihat  those  of  the 
extreme  top  should  remain  uninjured. 

"  It  is  not  important  that  the  tree  thall  remain 
itaodiog  during  the  operation,  which  would  not 
always  be  convenient :  it  may  be  fetled,  and  its 
but  submerged  in  the  liquid  it  is  destined  to 
absorb,  when  this  will  find  its  way  to  every  parr. 

"  On  the  othpr  hand,  the  tree  may  be  treated 
Ending,  if  this  be  preferred  ;  for  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  cavities  be  cut  near  the  bottom,  or  the 
trank  be  partially  severed  by  a  saw,  and  that  the 
pans  thus  prepared  .be  put  in  contact  with  the 
liquid,  to  ensure  the  desired  result. 

"  Thia  apeeies  of  penelrationi  or  absorption, 
which  is  flfTecled  in  a  &w  days,  without  either 
diffieolty  or  labor,  is,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  wholly 
difierent  fh)m  any  means  hitherto  employed. 
Pteviooa  methods  are  well  known  to  consist  or 
forcing  the  ingredients  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
by  powerful  pressure,  or  of  introducing  them  by 
the  prolonged  and  imperfect  action  of  liquids 
prepared  at  much  cost,  in  huge  vats,  in  which  the 
linber  is  kept  submerged. 

"  The  new  and  ingenious  process  of  Mons. 
BoQcherie  has  placed  at  the  command  of  industry 
tt  immeuaemilwnif  force,  which  enables  it,  with- 
out cost,  to  oonduot  into  the  most  delicate  vegeta- 
ble tissues  all  soluble  substances  which  it  may  be 
dnirable  to  depoeiie  there. 

"  If  the  author  has  resolved,  in  a  simple  and 
■Mdf  manner,  the  great  prohtem  which  he  at 
Rnt  proposed,  he  has  not  manifested  less  sagacity 
in  his  choice  of  the  substances  which  he  has 
adopted  lor  fulfilling  all  the  indications  announced 
abov<>. 

"  To  augment  the  duration  end  hardness  of 
wood,  and  to  oppose  its  decay,  either  dry  ofhu- 
nud,  the  crude  pyroligaiteoriron  is  to  be  introduced 
into  its  tissue.  This  substance  is  wisdy  chosen, 
because  crude  pyroligneous  acid  is  produced  in 
>ll  the  fbreais,  in  the  prooess  of  manufacturing 
chvcoel ;  and  ii  is  easy  to  coovdn  this  into  the 
I^rolignite  of  iron,  by  simply  patting  it,  even 
«neiieQld,in  contact  mth  ecrape  of  old  iroa: 
Bod  because,  al«Q|  that  the  Kquid,  thus  prepared, 
eon  tains  much  cieosote,  whidhi  independently  of 
tka  mjA  of  inn,  itself  poaseaaes  the  property  of 
haideaiag,  aad  of  goarding  against  the  attacks 
*f  dem^oiitioii,  aa  well       tbe  deitractloD 


caused  by  insects,  wood  and  limber  employed 
in  constructions  and  for  oiher  purposes. 

"  Authentic  experiments  tried  in  the  cellars 
of  Bordeaux,  upon  hoops,  prepared  by  ihe 
author,  have  proved  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  die  prolonged  duration  of  wood,  al\er 
subjection  to  bis  process.  The  ordinary  hoope 
fell  to  powder,  upon  the  least  application  of  force 
to  ihem,  while  those  ol'  the  same  age,  which  had 
been  subjected  to  his  preparaiion,  were  as  solid  aa 
upon  the  6ret  day  they  were  placed  there. 

"  If  he  wiabes  to  preserve  the  elastidty  of 
wood,  and  to  render  it  leas  combustible,  the 
author  has  found  in  the  employment  of  chlorine 
with  an  earthy  base,  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing these  ends.  Kver  preoccupied  with  the 
ihoueht  that  his  discoveries,  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable, must  receive  universal  practical  applica- 
tion, Ihe  author  has  not  contented  himself  with 
the  employment  of  the  chlorate  of  calcium,  not- 
withstanding its  great  cheapness,  but  he  hae 
analyzed  the  sea  water  from  the  pits  of  the  salt 
works,  which  is  without  value,  and  by  so  doing 
has  obtained  therefrom' all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  bis  purpose.  The  different  woods  prepared 
by  his  saline  solutions  preserve  their  flexibilily, 
even  after  several  years'  exposure  to  the  air ;  and 
thin  sheets  of  this  wood  were  twisted  into  spirals, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  contrary  one, 
without  their  suffering  the  slightest  fracture  or 
injury  of  any  kind.  Exposed  to  the  air  these 
thin  piece?  were  neither  split  or  otherwise  injured, 
"however  d^  they  because  :  end,  finally,  they 
were  so  fhr  incombustible  as  lo  be  incapable  of 
BustainiDgor  propagating  coMagraiioo. 

*'  To  these  highly  useful  profwrties,  which  the 
constructors  of  ships,  bridges,  dwellings,  tec,  will 
readily  appreciate,  and  turn  to  profit,  the  aotlior 
has  joined  others,  less  important  eertainly^  put 
still  new,  and  not  without  interest,  in  the  arts. 
He  coJors  woods  in  clouds  so  varied  and  casual  as 
to  promise  much  utility,  by  the  emplojrment  of  his 
method  in  ornamenting  the  most  ordinarr  woods, 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  fabrication  of  furniture, 
and  for  other  purposes  of  ornamental  use. 

"  The  specimens  of  this  kind,  now  before  the 
Academy,  relieve  us  from  all  details  upon  this 
head  :  and  it  therefore  soilices  for  us  to  say : 

"  That  the  pyrolignita  of  iron,  alone,  ^vee  d 
very  heauiifbl  brown  tint; 

"  Thaf  by  causing  tannio  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  tree,  after  the  pyrolignite  of  iron,  the  maaa  of 
the  tree  is  rendered  black,  while  tome  portiont 
exhibit  lints  of  blue,  black  and  gray ; 

"  That  by  introducing,  first,  the  pyrolignile  of 
iron,  and  aflerwards  the  prussiale  of  potassat  a  ' 
fine  Prussian  blue  is  produced  ; 

"  That  by  introducing,  successively,  the  acetate 
of  lead  and  the  chromate  of  potassa,  a  lemon,  or 
chromate  of  lead  color  is  produced ; 

"  That  by  introducing  into  ihe  same  trunk,  the 
pyrolignile  of  iron,  prussiate,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
and  chromate  of  potassa,  Ihe  whole  wood  assumes  - 
a  series  of  clouds  of  bhie,  green,  yellow  and  brown, 
which  collectively  produce  the  roost  varied  and 
pleasing  effect. 

"  The  colors  and  shades  may  be  varied  almost 
to  infinity,  Recording  to  taste  or  Ihncy;  as  che- 
mistry is  sufficiently  rich,  in  agents  of  this  nature, 
to  setisiy  the  wanto,  and  even  the  caprices,  of  tha 
most  fastidioo*.  ^^^1^ 
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"  We  have  said  nothing  here,  of  ihe  comrau 
nication  ol  odors  to  woods,  by  impregnations  of 
this  kind,  bfcause  this  ie  nn  Application  easily 
comprehended  without  explanation ;  and  also  be- 
cause it  is  TOO  stricily  limited  to  the  demands  of 
luxury  to  be  placed  in  the  same  ecale  of  iropor- 
lanre  with  the  valuable  results  which  we  have 
above  enumerated. 

"  It  is  evident,  from  the  bare  announcement  of 
all  these  results,  that  they  have  not  been,  and 
never  could  be,  the  result  of  accidental  discovery. 
The  author  has  deduced  them  from  simple  ideas; 
and  they  are  the  fruit  of  long  conUoued  aud 
laborious  studfes  and  experiments. 

The  commission  closed  their 'labon  with  a 
recommendation  that  a  copy  of  their  report  be 
transmitted  to  the  ministers  of  OKnculture  and 
commerce,  of  the  public  works  and  the  marine, 
of  finances  and  of  war,  which  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  Academy. 

At  a  suhRpqueot  eittins:  of  the  Academy,  that 
body  received  notice  (rom  the  ministers  of  war  and 
of  finance,  that  ihey  had  recommended  the  me- 
thod of  Dr.  Boucherie  to  the  special  attention  of 
■he  commissioners  of  em^neers,  the  artillery,  and 
the  woods  and  forests.  Thi^shows  the  importance 
that  ia  attached  to  the  discovery,  by  public  func- 
tionarieit,  and  by  the  first  scientific  men  of  this, 
ornny  age,  residing  upon  the  spot  where  its  results 
have  been  witnessed  and  inveRiijraied. 

R.  W.  Habkimb. 

Buffalo^  MarehfSj  1841. 


AKBWGRS  TO  THE  GEHBAAI.  qUERIBS  ON  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  HARL  (llfSBRTBD  AT  PAGE  24 
VOt,  IX,  AND  ELSEWHERE,)  IH  BBOARD 
TO  SOME  FARMS  IIT  JAKES  OITT  AND 
SUBRV  C0USTIE8. 

(We  feel  Ihe  more  indebted  (o  the  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  to  furnish  this  article,  be- 
cause  of  the  fewness  of  their  number ;  and  there- 
fore, eqpecially,  we  owe  thanks  to  the  only  farm- 
er who  has  answered  from  James  City,  the 
county  where  mariing,  as  a  regalar  business,  was 
commenced  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Virginia,  and  in  which  the  improvements  there- 
by made  have  been  among  the  most  eztertsive 
and  valuable,  and  notable,  for  great  benefit  to 
puUie  interests,  as  welt  as  lo  private  and  indivi- 
dual ioierests.  We  have  several  timet  presented 
general  statements  of  oar  own,  founded  upon 
our  own  general  and  superficial  observation,  of 
the  valuable  and  remarkable  results  of  marling 
in  James  City  county,  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
York,  which  lies  next  to  Willidmsburg  ;*  and, 
besides  the  general  invitation — and  request,  ad- 
dressed to  all,  we  have  made  particular  and  urgent 
efforts  to  obtain  a  full  report  from  this,  the  most 
interesting  marling  region  of  l^rginla.  But  hav- 


*  See  at  p.  lOS.  vol.  1,  and  p.  416,  voL  8,  Fknners* 
Hegitter.  the  more  extended  rsDiarkt  on  this  subject 
and  locality.— Ep.  F.  R. 


ing  failed  entirely  in  obtidniagany  m^wnsa  or 
aid,  except  in  the  single  case  which  w^ll  be  here 
preseoied,  we  can  add  nothing  more  to  the  general 
uescripiioD  and  statements  of  our  own  which  were 
offered  on  former  occasions. 

The  county  of  Surry  stretches  along  side  oi 
James  City,  Ibr  some  SO  miles,  separated  only 
by  the  width  of  James  river.  But,  considering 
the  close  neighborhood  of  Surry,  and  its  nutoe- 
rouB  and  easily  accessible  marl  beds,  and  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  the  lauds  to.  derive  benefit  from 
marling,  it  was  remarkaU^bat  the  practice  was 
commenced  late  and  carried  on  slowly,  compared 
to  James  Ciiy,-  Prince  George,  and  to  other  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  though  the  progress  has  been  dow 
every  where.  Vet  there  is  do  part  of  the  country 
where  the  efiects  of  mari  have  been  more  bene- 
ficial, or  where  they  are  more  wanting,  or  more 
cheeply  obtained,  than  in  Surry.  But  few  and 
slow  as  have  been  the  operatloM,  compared  to 
the  facilities  and  inducements  lo  marl,  there 
are  yet  io  ibat  county  much  okler  and  much 
more  extensive  labors  than  those  of  the  farmers 
to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  fbtlowiog  an- 
swers. 

The  land  of  Surry  is  generally  level,  very  san- 
dy, and  tight,  and  naturally  poor.  Such,  we  in- 
ter, was  the  character  of  all  the  three  farms  in  re- 
gard to  which  answers  will  be  given.  The  same 
general  description  would  suit  fbr  most  of  the 
marl  lands  of  James  City  county,  (omitting  the 
river  farms,)  excepting  that  they  era  more  un- 
dulating, and  not  quite  so  sandy  and  light  as  the 
Surry  laods.— Ed.  F.  R. 

Jnavaen  of  H.  B,  M.  Bidutrdton^  in  regard  to 
his  farm  in  James  City  county,  Virginia, 

1.2. — From  the  beat  information  I  can  joblaio, 
the  use  of  marl  was  commenced  atiout  the. 
year  1776.  Quantity  then  marled  about  one  acrei 
and  a  half  or  perhaps  two  acres.  .  Abodt  179S" 
another  acre  or  perhaps  less  was  marled.  -Ia 
1829, 1  began  to  marl,  since  which  tiine  (ld8d>- 
tbe  farm  has  been  under  my  personal  manage- 
ment and  direction. 

3.  — Thft  quantity  oT  cleared  land  in  1839,  wtU 
aboQi  85  acres  ol  arable  land. 

4.  — IS  or  20  acres  have  been  since  added  by 
clearings,  which,  at  the  time  the  euhivaticm 
sdd  Ifuid  was  discontinuedj  mast  have  been 
poorer  than  the  adjoining  which  was  reserved 
for  tillage. 

5.  — The  rate  of  extending  the  marling,  was  from 
6  acres,  to  15  acres  per  annum.  About  109 

,  acres  are  now  marJed. 

6.  — None  of  the  marl  has  been  analyzed,  but  I 
think  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  used  wae 
oT  the  beat  quality. 

7.  — Part  of  the  marl  osed,  was  what  is  called 
sandy  mari,  and  contained  a  eonsideral^e  qoan- 
4ity  of  "  graea-eandf"  bat  irhether  the  quantity 
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trai  Bufficieal  to  aJJ  to  ibe  vatae  of  tho  marl 
I  koQW  aol.  The  other  marl  was  eiRyejr,  bav- 
iog  very  little  '-green-BaDd.''  I  presume  no 
gypiam  wai  io  either. 

8.  xhe  atony  bardoen  of  many  ahella  lhat  could 
not  be  got  rid  of  in  the  sandy  marl,  without 
much  trouble,  most  have  caused  the  marl  to  be 
of  len  value,  because,  to  get  ihe  required  quan- 
tity,  the  maas  of  mart  used  was  greater  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necesaary.  Not 
BO  with  the  clayey  marl ;  Tor  although  (here 
were  many  masses  or  what  we  call  mart-rock, 
maoy  of  them  weighing  hundreds,  perbapi 
ihottaBDde  of  poanda,  yei,  beoauae  they  could 
be  eaaily  aieparated,  the  marl  used  waa  not  of 
*tea8  value. 

9.  The  quantity  of  sandy  marl  applied,  was  from 
150  to  300  bushels  per  acre.  Of  clayey  marl, 
from  ISO  lo  350  or  more  per  acre. 

10,11.  The  above,  are  the  only  trials  I  tmve 
made,  in  varying  the  amount  of  marl  applied. 

12.  The  cropping  and  general '  management  oC. 
the  land  Tor  many  years  before  marliog,  as  well 
aaduring  5  or  6  yeairs  alter  I  commenced  marl- 
iog, waa  as  bad  as  could  be.  Corn,  wheat,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  oals,  were  the  crops,  graz- 
iog  whrrever  theie  was  any  thing  to  graze  on. 

13.  About  7  yeara  ago,  1  eSected  a  revuluiion  in 
the  management  o\'  toy  larm,  and  io  the  man- 
ner of  cropping ;  and  up  lo  this  time  have  tried 
more  plans  and  systems  of  Farming,  perhaps, 
than  any  good  liirmer  would  have  done.  The 
increaae,  however,  iu  the  amouut  of  crops  and 
Id  the  fertiliiy  of  the  soil,  has  been  steadily 
aqd  I  think  rapidly  advancing.  1  have  now 
Ibr  the  Becond  time  adopted  the  three-shift  ro- 
tation aa  preferable,  com,  wheal  or  oais,  and 
clover — no  gracing  as  uaiial  for  the  laal  7  yeais. 

14.  All  the  nowty  cleared  land  added  to  Ihe  Arm 
bad  been  maned  invariably  before  cultivation : 
CMwequently  no  compariaon  of  crops  could  be 
bad  oo  marled  and  unmarled  new  grounds. 
With  one  exception,  all  my  old  land  when 
maried  was  in  nearly  the  same  condition,  that 
ii^  nearly  bue  of  vegetation  from  excesnve 
graxing.  The  incroeae  in  the  crops  on  eaid 
bod  next  after  marling  I  suppose  to  be  from 
SO-  to  100  per  rent.  Geoerally,  the  aooual 
increaae  aflerwards  was  not  so  great.  The  ex- 
ception above  referred  to  is  a  piece  oflaud  mari- 
ed -and  col ri rated  in  com  laat  year,  (1840,) 
which  bad  been  at  rest  and  annased  for  3 
ywu^  and  had  a  good  covering  of  oroom  atraw 
and- other  graaa.  Marl  uaed  of  beat  quality. 
Broom  straw,  &c  all  burnt  off  clean— on  this 
IHoee  of  land,  I  think  the  inereaae  in  the  crop 
muBt  faave  bMn  100  per  cent. 

15.  The  erape  on  Ibe  maried  land  oootinue  to  ia- 
cfease  annoallv. 

16.  1  am  docidedly  of  opinion,  from  observation 
and  experience,  that  any  eoorie  of  cuhivaiion 
or  rotation  of  crops,  desiructiva  or  injurious  lo 
the  fertility  of  marfed  land,  would  be  much 
more  so  to  unmarled  land. 

17.  About  4  acres/)!'  light  sandy  land  marled  in 
1830,  at  about  3U0  boBhels  of  Mroog  yellow 
marl  per  acre,  waa  liyared,  but  ia  now  recovering 
fnMB  aaid  injury  by  the  api^ieailon  of  manure 
and  no  grazing. 

18.  So  dimible  do  I  think  vegetable  and  potrea* 
cent  mjraarea  after  marting,  'thai,  dnder  the 
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tbree-shift  rotation*  of  com,  wbeat  or  oats,  eto^ 
'ver  and  no  grazing,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  give 
to  the  land  an  ordinary  quantity'  of  good  ma- 
nure, to  make-  it  pioduce  clover,  and  contiboe  lo 
improve  without  any  additional  quantity  of 
manure.   Thus  experience  teaches  me. 

19.  The  average  quantity  of  corn  o&  all  my  ua- 
ble  land  before  marliog  could  not  have  exceed- 
ed 10  bushels  per  acre,  perbapa  leas, 

90.  Now  not  less  than  S5  boshela  per  acre.  ' 

ai.  The  average  quantity  of  wbeat  raiaad-on  the 
farm  before  marling  waa  not  over  60  boafada 
annually.   Now  not  tmdw  100. 

S2.  In  1827  I  began  farming  operations  where 
I  now  live.  In  1^  I  began  to  marl.  In  1838, 
80  bushels  of  wheat,  and  76  or  80  •barr^  or 
com  were  made.  In  1834, 94  buahela  of  wheat 
and  80  barrels  of  com.  So  is  it  noted  io  my 
jouroat.  Most  of  the  land  on  which  the  above 
crops  were  raised,  bad  been  mailed  a  abort 
time  previous,  and  contained  the  best  of  all 
the  arable  land.  The  crop*  of  com  above  re- 
ferred to  were  badly  managed,  though  worked 
with  a  hoe  three  times.  In  1840one-tbirdof  the 
arable  land,  SO  acrw  of  which  is  the  eecond  best 
field,  with  no  hoe  wwk,  though  welt  managed  in 
other  respects,  produced  140  baftelB  of  com. 
Aooiher  third,  and  which  ia  the  beat  field,  al- 
though in  corn  the  two  preceding  years,  pro- 
duced, I  suppose,  aot  much  less  tbao  400  bush- 
els oatf.  The  other  third,  and  much  the  poor- 
est field,  produced,  as  Well  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  between  110  and  190  bushels  of  wheat, 
most  of  which  weighed  60  lbs.  to  the  bosbel. 

23.  Not  at  all— neither  the  land  marled  by  my- 
self, nor  that  marled  by  othera  long  on£«rtor, 
[in  1776  and  1798,]  cootradictB  the  slatementa 
oTihe  "  reeapitulaiiob"  embraced  in  pagea  fiS 
to  A6  of '  IfiBaay  on  CMcareooa  Hanorea? 

II.  jfn$war8  of  BoUint  yones,  tn  rtgard  to  (if 
U8<  of  marl  on  hia  jarm,  (  Wqlnut  Follqr,)  m 
Surry  Cb.,  Ptrgtnto. 

JiavHn  to  Ut  ousry.— 'The  fimn  beeame  my 
property  in  1834,  and  I  commenced  nailing 
lhat  year ;  but  a  part  of  the  farm,  1  do  not 
know  how  many  acres,  had  been  maried  by 
my  ^ther,  the  precedent  owner. 

9if.--Since  1834  it  has  been  my  property,  and  ge- 
nerally under  my  managemeot 

5th.— la  the  eariier  part  of  my  mariing  operationa 
ray  progresB  wan  very  atow,  aa  the  work  waa 
done  solely  with  the  form  hands,  at  leiaare 
timea-4f  there  are  any  such  limes  on  a  form. 
There  have  been  maried,  up  to  this  time  241 
acrea,  and  this  year  I  have  aHotted  a  sepamte 
force  for  the  especial  buainess ;  and  hope,  by 
this  means,  to  finish  mariing  all  of  the  arable 
land  in  1842. 

6tt.— The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  mari 
used  is  estimated  at  66  and  60  percentam. 

7f^— There  is  green-aand  in  the  mari,  but  in 
what  proportion,  1  do  not  know,  thoogb  I 
think  it  is  about  12  or  16  per  cent.  The  mari 
which  abounds  in  it  most  baa  aver  been  pre- 
fered,  and  moat  soogbt  for. 

Sflk.— In  many  of  the  beds  of  mari  on  the  form 
there  are  hard  masaea  of  cemented  Bhella  and 
roaky  maUer,  bat  they  were  iovariaUy  anridad 
mid  never  have  been  uaed. 
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9A^^0  and  300  boBhelv,  are  the  quaotitiei  osu- 
^  apfdied  to  ihe  a«e. 

lOtlSk— Tbera  never  baa  beeo  less  than  200  bush- 
eli  put  on  ihe  acre,  and  1  am  satisSed  that  it 
waa  not  enough,  as  ihe  laDd  marled  wiih  that 
quantity  was  not  very  poor:  but  I  ha^e  seen 
land  that  Qt  even  100  bushels  lo  the  acre  I 
should  consider  heavily  dreBeed. 

lltX._lD  183d  the  land  marled  wbb  dressed  at 
the  rate  of  500  buihels  per  acre,  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  cultivated  in  corn,  which  was  very 
fine,  yielding  nearly  double  aa  much  as  it  did 
^  the  previoue  year— no  kind  or  either  vegetable 
or<- patretcent  manure  being  used  at  all.  It 
was  put  in  com  again  in  1839,  and  the  crop 
was  eiridenily  injured  by  over  marling,  particu- 
lady  io  the  weaker  parts  of  the  field,  ihough 
the  grain  equalled  rhe  crop  or'36,  but  the  {od- 
der, however,  was  very  much  injured. 

t2th. — The  general  management  uf  the  Tarm,  for 
■ome  yeani  previous  to  its  bein^^  marled,  was 
not  auch  as  coutd  be  considered  metioraling,'  or 
even  as  preserving  irs  fertility. 

13tA.— The  three-shiU  rotation  has  been  Toltowed 
■ince  mailing,  with  clover  on  all  (lie  land  that 
would  grow  it  profitably.  No  prazing  allowed, 
■ave  from  Chriiifnas  until  March— that  ip, 
Iroin  the  lime  the  com  crop  is  gathered  until 
the  time  to  plant  again :  but  even  this  partial 
grazing  will  be  abandoned  alter-this  winter. 

The  usual  and  general  results  of  the  ap- 
jriications  or  marl,  have  been  highly  satislacio- 
5?,  the  least  being  25  per  cent.,  and  on  eome 
fields  100,  the  first  year  of  iis  Hpplication. 
Since  its  first  application,  ihe  progression  of 
improvement  has  been  steady,  on  some  fields 
more  and  on  others  less  dependent,  it  seems,  ou 
the  quantity  applied.  When  a  very  heavy 
dressing  was  applied  io  a  field,  ihe  eflect  was 
immediate  and  very  great,  and  the  subsequent 
leas  and  very  gradual,  and  vict  versa. 

Mrt.— The  earliest  Cenilizing  eHerta  of  marl 
have  continued  lo  increase  Irom  ihe  lime  ol'  its  ; 
first  application  until  the  present  time,  and  in  no 
instance  whatever,  have  1  ever  Itnown  it  lo  di- 
minieh,  thai  is,  I  have  never  known  any  pre- 
sent crop  to  be  leso,  than  (he  preceding  one. 
lQth.—\  am  decisively  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
early  increescd  product  of  the  marled  land, 
will  not  besubsequenilydiminifilipd,  under  any 
rotation  ol' crops  or  course  of  cultivation,  that 
would  not  have  beeo  decidedly  exhausting 
and  iiyurious  to  the  lands  if  it  had  not  been 
marled. 

17tA.— Ineonsiderabte  portions  ofihe  marled  lands 
have  entered  from  over  marling,  such  lor  in- 
stance, ai  the  galls  and  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
field,  while  the  field,  generally,  was  greatly  im- 
jiroved  apd  not  at  all  injured  ;  but  even  these 
places  have  never  been  reduced, to  Bteiilily. 
The  syatero  of  cultivation  (as  said  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  13th  query)  was  the  three-sliift  ro- 
tation, and  the  soil  a  light  one.  , 

18iA.— From  my  experience,  I  should  say  that 
either  vegetable  or  animal  manures  are  worth 
double  aa  much  applied  to  marled  lands,  as  to 
unmarled  lands;  Ibr  on  all  irials  with  manures 
OD  unmarled  landf*,  ihey  have  always  pro- 
veo  to  be  exceedir^ly  evanescent,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  (especially  on  lig^t  soils,)  that  I  have 
often  doabted  whether  tbtfy  were  worth  the  trou- 


ble and  Fxpense  or  making,  and  then  the  ad- 
ditional trouble  ol'-cartiog  aiid  spreading  oatfae 

land.  <  '. 

igtk. — ^This  query  I  can  scarcely  answer  aatia- ' 
Isctorily,  to  myself,  but  I  do  noLtlunk  the  farm 
would  iiave^  exceeded  9-or' 10  bushels -of  corn 
lo  the  acre— probably  a  buebet  or  bo  vnder 
that  estimation.  '  ' 

20(A.— The  crop  of  corn  Ihis  year,  (and  the  last 
also,)  on  the  marled  land,  averaged  between .19 
and  20  but>belfl  of  sound  corn  per  acre,  b^  ac- 
tual meeauremeRt.  ' 
23(/.— Neither  my  experience-  nor  dbsqnmiidn 
contradicta  any  of  Ihe  stEttemenis  of  actual  ce- 
suits  in  practice,  as  presented  in  fhe  "  reeaphu-, 
tation"  embraced  in  the '  fissay  on  G^lcaieous 
Manures.* 


///.  Aiuuen  by  Peler  T.  ^nrmtUg  of  ikt  ODunfy 

of  Surry. 

jUiswer  to  query  \st. — Commenced  in  Augtiat, 

1834,  when  J  dnly  Vnarled  about  one  acre,  tha 

poorest  spot  in  ihfl  field, 
2(i.— The  (arm  was  then,  and  had  been  for  many 

years  before,  and  ever  since,  my  own  properly, 

and  under  roy^direction. 
3d. — The  quantity  ol  dparnd  land,  sohj^ied  to 

rultivation  in  its  turn,  was  three  hundred  acres, 

or  thereabouts. 
4(A. — None  of  ronspquence  added  since. 
5th. — About  200  acres  have  been  now  marled. 
— The  sirenzth  of  ihe  marl  from  45  (o  60  per 

cent,  as  a  general  average— some  of  it  much 

richer. 

Ith. — Besides  the  calcareous  earth  in  the  marl 
there  is  green-^nnd,  and  a  portion  of  blue  soapy- 
looking  clay,  of  a  strong  and  somewhat  unplea- 
sant odor. 

8fA. — There  were  orcnsionally  some  hard  lumps, 
so  strongly  cemented  that  a  Whole  winter's  frost 
would  not  decompose  them. 
9(A.— From  250  to  500  bushels  of  marl  pat  lo  the 

acre.  *" 
10M  and   Wlh. — No  qtinntiiy  applied  lighter  or 

lioavi^r  than  within  the  limits  just  stated. 
12fA.— The  previous  cultivation  had  been  on  the 
three-shift  rotation — 1st,  corn ;  2d,  oats  upon 
all  wonh  seeding;  3d,  rest.  The  laild  was 
ffradunlly  improving  under  this  system. 
XZth. — The  same  rotation  was  continued,  with 
clover,  and  but  little  srazing  allowed,  and  with  ■ 
manifest  improvement. 
14fA.— When  the  marl  was  spread  any  length 
of  lime  previous  to  the. ploughing  and  ittlage, 
the  increase  of  ihe  corn  crop  has  been  fully  fiO 
per  cent.,  and  ihat  of  the  oats  [following]  up- 
wards of  one  hundred. 
15/A. — My  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  an- 
swer tbis  question,  not  having  made  a  second 
crop  of  corn  on  the  marled  land,  except  as  to 
the  acre  marled  in  1834;  Ihe  second  crop  of 
corn  on  Ihis  spot  alter  marjfng,  was  increased 
fully  300  per  cent.,  wiih  no  other  aid  to  the  marl 
than  a  sljght'  covering  of  leaves  and  titter  from 
the  woods.  The  crop  of  oats  sucoeeding  the 
com  was  a  good  one ;  and,  previous  (o  marling, 
oats  wouM  not  have  grown  «n  it  more  thm 
three  or  loar  Inches  high,  perfecling  no  grata. 
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ITth'-^No  dBmaffe'  hv  ht,en  Buffered. , 

18I&. — Nooe  other  than  ve(piable  or  ptitiekeeni 

DiaDu'res  bave  besa  oaed  ^  no  Jotibt  exiits  with 
I  me  j^t  they  are  iMccaQre  durable'  on  marled 

hind. 

Idfik—Xhfi-^ortaer  average  product  in  corn  sup- 
posed lo  have-  been  from  six  to  eisht.  busbetf. 
Vah. — i.suRpoAe  on  ihe  njarled  land  about  20 

■bvhplB,  without  additiooat  iatprovemeot  by 

'  other  mamil*: 

2W>— I  have-Dev«  made  wbttat  as  a  crop— com, 

'.oats,  p«as  and'  cotton  have  been  my  usual 
£ropa— for  the  last  severfd  years  I  have 
made  no  cotton*.  The  pickiojf  out  I  fiiand  to 
in(er(pre  ivith  my  marNne  operaiions. 

82dL — ^Ther  aarae' EiQswer  as  ^iven  to  the  Idih  que- 
ry wjII  apply^o-ihis,  but  1  have  do  heeitaiien  in 
sayin^'that  Hie.fmnoaf  frroea  product  will  not 
lali  abort  of  -66  per  cent,  ovef  and  above  its  pro- 

.  doet  pravioifa  to  mAFlinfr. 

23d. — 8o  for  as  my  experience  ffoea,  it  tends  to 
confirra  ibe  theoretical  opioioos  of  the  ^ISeny 
OB  QalcarecKif  .J^amires.* 


AtiMr  to  lat  9uery.— The  osa  of  marl  as  a  ma- 
nure waa  commenced  on  my  Arm  by  myself  in 
1896,  bat  an  experiment  had  been  made  by  my 
fiither  on  about  three  acres,  many  years  apo, 
perhapa  twenty  years  or  more.  It  is  obvious 
Ih&t  Ihia  piece  of  land  was  (Ireosed  very  heavily 
with  mart,  probably  wiih  1200  or  IdOO  bushels 
to  the  acre,  as  only  a  part  of  it,  so  late  as  1834, 
would  produce  any  thin^  at  all,  the  remainder 
being  rendered  sterile  By  the  immense  dose. 
Now,  however,  these  three  acres,  without  ever 
having  received  the  least  aid  from  either  ani- 
mal, vef^table  or  mineral  manure  (but  after 
having  bean  phmcbed  wry  deep)  will  produce 
at  least  a  third  more  than  the  sdmmndiog  land, 
which  vraa  maried  in  1839  at  the  rate  of  260 
busbds  per  acre. 

3d— Since  1834  the  farm  has  been  solely  under 
my  manaiiement. 

Ui. — The  rate  o'l  profiress  in  extendint;  the  marl- 
ing has  been  irregular,  as  no  separate  force  was 
allotied  for  the  business,  it  beini;  only  done  at 
leisure  times,  alier  Gnishing  ibe  crop.  Up  to 
this  time  there  have  been  210  acres  marled. 

Stt.— The  mari  used  would  average  perhapa  6S 
per  centum  of  cQtbon'ate  of  lime. 

tlLSooa  of  the  mari  uae^  previotH  to  1840 
contained  any  green-aaod ;  but  aince  that  time 
the  blae  mwA  has  bera  used  exeliMively,  which 
has  enough  green-sand  in  it  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearaiiee  of  beiuE  tinged  with  blue  q^er  being 
carted  in  the  field  prenoua  to  apreading  it.  I 
an  unable  to  say,  however,  what  per  cent,  of 
gieeo-sand  is  in  it,  or  what  efiec!  it  will  have, 
as  no  land  baa  been  cultivated  as  yet  on  which 
that  marl  was  pal. 

SfA.— There  was  nothing  in  the  mari  to  lessen  iu 
value  as  a  manure,  neither  atooy  hardoesa  of 
shells  or  masses  of  mari. 

9tt.— From  IfiO  to  200  bushels  per  acre— accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  (he  mari  used,  and  the 
streuKlh  of  the  land  maried. 

lOttand  llfA.— No  heavier  or  tighter  dressings, 
except  what  waa  meoiioned  iu  the  fint  answer. 


IStA.— The  cropping  and  general  management  oS 
the  land  for  a  lew  years,  or,  in  fact,  many  yean 
previous  to  iir-  being  marled,  waa  not  such  aa 
could  be  considered  melioraitng  or  improving, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  impoveriihiiig 
and  wasting  of  its  Jertiliiy.  ' 

13(A.— The  ibree-ahill  system  has  been  prertioed 
since  marling,  and  no  ffrazing  alloweo,  except 
the  gleaning  of  the  field  by  my  hoga  aStet  har- 
vest. 

14tih — ^The  u'ual  and  general  remits  of  the  ap- 
plications of  marl  have  been  encouraging  and 
highly  aatislactory — an  increase  of  the  crop 
next  following  Irom  50  lo  60  per  cent,  on  tha 
light  Boils,  and  on  the  whortleberry  and  "  paeo- 
soo"  lands  perhaps  more  than  100 ;  and  to  the 
present  time  the  increase  has  been  gradual,  but 
far  more  rapid  on  the  "  pocosoo"  land,  which 
was  marled  and  manured  at  tha  same  time,  and 
now  will  produce  four  or  five  times  as  mach  as 
it  did  before  it  was  maried. 

\5th. — The  earliest  effects  of  marl  have  been 
subsequently  increasing,  and  have  not  been 
diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

ICMA.— I  do  not  think  that  the  early  increased  pro- 
duct of  my  maried  land  will  m  hereafter  lea* 
aened  under  any  rotation  of  erapa  or  eonrae  of 
cultivation,  that  would  not  be  decidedly  ex- 
hausting and  injurious  to  the  land,  if  man  had 
not  been  applied. 

17^—1  am  decidedly  of  tbe  opinion  that  either 
(he  vegetable  cover  of  (he  land  or  other  putres- 
cent manures  are  a  great  deal  more  efficacious 
and  durable  on  maried  land  than  unmarled  laod> 

23d. — No  practical  contradiction  known  to  yoor , 
views  of  the  action  of  calcareous  manures. 


THB  HOHE8T  AHD  BCHBFICUL  OBCDIT  >Ta- 
TMVl    C0HTRA8TBO    WITH    THAT  WHICH 

CHEATS  AND  ROBS  THB  CODNTRV. 

[The  following  is  one  of  a  aeries  of  dialogaes,  in 
plain  and  common-sense  phrase,  on  the  affiBoto  of 

our  paper-money  systern,  and  the  present  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  country  thereby  produced, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger— which  excellent  and  iodependeot 
little  "  penny  paper"  is  one  of  the  best  informed,  as 
well  as  boldest  and  most  honest  of  the  few  publica- 
tions in  this  eoontry  which  dare  lo  utter  any  thing 
to  expose  the  frauds  and  tniquides  of  banks,  and  the 
baneful  operation  of  the  banking  system  of  this 
country.  We  recommend  this  paper  to  all  south- 
ern readers  who  are  destitute  of  any  such  source 
of  correct  information  nearer  bome#  If  such  a 
paper,  so  well  informed,  honest  and  fearless  as 
the  Ledger,  were  published  in  every  state  of  the 
union,  there  would  be  some  chance  fbr  truth  to 
be  diffused  in  regard  lo  banking,  and  come  hope 
for  relief  from  the  most  powerful  system  of  fraud 
and  pillage  that  ever  was  borne  by  a  free  peo- 
ple.—Kd.  F.  R.] 

Smith.— Did  youaee  an  account  in  the  papera, 
the  other  day,  of  a  newly  invented  iostnimeot  of 
destruetion,  called  tbe  "  Death  Dealv?^'  ] 
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JimM.— Ym,  Bad  1  was  amazed  at  the  Trightrul 

rmer  it  is  represented  lo  possew.  The  accouot 
saw  staled  that  a  bait  weigbioK  oot  more  thati 
^bteeo  poands  was  sufficient  to  blow  the  strong- 
est Tort  into  atoms. 

&— When  1  read  the  statement,  I  was  struck 
with  the  similarity  between  this  tremendous  phy- 
rical  a^ent  and  the  equally  tremendous  moral 
agent  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  the  preaeot 
banking  system.  The  one  annihilates  ipen's 
lives,  with  the  greatest  certainly;  the  other 
anoibilaies  men's  propeny  with  equal  certainty. 
It  is  true  Ihat  one  is  nuick  and  the  other  is  slow. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  destruction  wrought  by 
tba  one  is  accompanied  by  noise  and  by  ocular 
evidence,  whilst  the  other  works  quietly  and  un- 
seen. But  they  are  equally  destruciive.  They 
are  both  "  death  dealers,"  in  the  trae  sense  of  the 
term ;  Ibr  it  matters  tittle  whether  a  man  toses  bis 
life,  or  the  means  Dfwstainin^  life,  as  tens  or 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  United  Slates  have 
done  within  im  last  five  years. 

/. — Very  ime.  Tour  figora  is  rather  atroog, 
to  be  sure ;  but  i«  (here  no  mode  of  ridding  the 
emntiy  of  an  eogioe  of  soeh  a  d«Mrueiive  cha- 
nwtetl 

&— It  can  never  be  eeeoDplished  but  by  one 
process, 
y.— And  what  is  that? 

& — By  the  community's  coming  to  its  senses, 
and  abandoning  the  idea  that  the  public  prospe- 
rity requires  monopolies  and  special  privileges 
to  be  conferred  upon  any  one  portion.  There  lies 
the  whole  seed  of  the  evil.  t 

X— Eiplainyour  meanlDg  more  fully. 

&— I  will  eodeavor  to  do  so.  You  are  aware 
that  in  every  trading  community  what  is  called 
credit  is  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  the  oreaiion  of 
wealth.  Credit,  as  every  body  knows,  is  the 
power  of  obiaining  temporary  possession  of  ano- 
ther man's  property  under  a  stipulation  that  pro- 
perty of  greater  value  shall  be  retnrued  for  it  at 
some  future  day.  This  temporary  possession  of 
anoiher  man's  property,  whether  it  be  by  buying 
things  on  credit,  or  hiring  houses  or  farms,  or  by 
borrowing  money,  is  what  enables  people  who 
have  no  properly  of  their  own,  or  not  enough  to 
answer  all  their  purposes,  to  turn  their  labor  to 
■ccooDt.  It  is  by  means  of  credit,  that  the  mer* 
ohant  who  possesses  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  can  import  or  export  goods  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  or  thirty  ihousaiul  dollars.  It  is  by 
means  of  credit  that  the  manuftcturer  can  supply 
himself  with  raw  materials  upon  which  he  can 
axereise  bis  labor  and  skill,  and  thus  derive  a 
profit  from  what  might  otherwise  be  wholly  un- 
productive. It  is  by  means  of  credit,  that  a  vast 
number  of  Rouses  and  ships  are  built,  many  me- 
chanical tra^  carried  oo ;  and  it  is  by  means  of 
credit  that  industrious  and  frugal  men  often  be- 
eome  the  owners  of  plantations. 

Jl— You  are  then,  I  perceive,  a  believer  in  the 
benefits  of  "  the  credit  system." 

& — Undoubtedly,  I  am,  and  so  is  every  person 
who  has  taken  tbie  trouble  to  examine  tne  sub- 
ject But  mark  me.  By  iba  credit  system,  I 
mean  the  legitimate  cnwrations  of  bosiness  pni- 
dendy  epnducted,  and  arising  in  the  natutal 
«oarse  of  trade,  and  not  the  wild,  indiscrimioate 
abuse  of  credit  which  springs  up  under  an  ill- 
eondueied  banking  s^em,  and  which  byiome 
isaonAMvided  with  the  other. 


J. — But  are  then  not  risks  coaoecled  with  the 
best  possible  credit  system  thatcftn  exist,  which 
sometimes  occasion  loses  to  creditors  1 

SL— Most  cenatnly  there  are,  but  as  no  human 
prudence  or  foresight  caq  guard  against  calami; 
lies  of  every  sort,  so  is  it  impossible  that  credit 
can  exist  without  losses.  Still,  as  the  advantages 
of  credit,  properly  conducied,  to  (be  communiiy 
far  outweigh  all  the  disadvantages,  it  haa  been 
introduced  into  every  coontry  whwe  then  has 
been  the* smallest  accumulation  of  capital. 

J. — Do  you  consider  ibat  a  well  conducted 
systemef  credit  can  be  twnefited  by  legislation  t 

& — All  that  legislation  ought  to  do,  or  can  do 
ailvantageoualy,  isto  afibrd  creditors  the  .facility 
of  compelling  their  delMors  (o  comply  with  their 
contracts,  and  (o  punish  ihem  if  ihey  are  guilty 
of  fraud.  Legislation  destroys  ihe  whole  basis 
of  credit,  when  it  conlere-  upon  any  set  of  men 
the  special  privilege  of  txmn^idn  from  penoaal 
tuAility  to  the  lohoU  extent  of  thetr  .pre^eriy  for 
any  of  thdr  engagements.  Then  la  the  whole 
pilh  of  the  matter.  If  limhed  liabilily  wera  to 
be  tolerated  by  ihe  laws  in  the  transactions  of 
individuals,  or  of  all  ihe  parties  to  a  limited  co- 
partnership, we  should  have  a  raco  of  swiodleni 
springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  who  would 
act  upon  (he  true  gambling  principle,  or  risking 
a  part  of  what  they  possess^  (or  th«  sake  of  the 
chance  of  making  great  profits  upon  the  exercise 
of  their  credit. 

J.—  Then  you  consider  that-  the  proper  remedy 
for  a  vicious  banking  system,  is  individual  lia- 
UIKy. 

SL-i^l  can  conceive  of  no  other.  With  full  and 
complete  individual  liabilily,  the  trade  in  money 
and  paper  credits  might  be  lelijust  as  free  as 
the  iradein  shoes,  hais,  coats,  wigs,  mutton,  beef 
aud  bread.  We  want  no  taws  (o  regulate  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  painters,  masons,  and  the 
various  other  mechanics  who  carry  on  their  bu- 
siness by  the  laws  of  competition.  If  people 
should  pretend  (o  manufacture  money  for  sale, 
those  to  whom  it  was  oBered  would  exercise 
their  discretion  in  judging  of  its  quality  as  they 
now  do  in  judging  of  nutmegs,'  whether  they  are 
made  of  wood  or  are  the  genuine  Iruit  of  a  tree. 
None  but  men  of  known  wealth  would  be  able 
to  keep  notes  in  circulation,  and  such  men  would 
be  cautious  not  to  issue  too  many,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  extent  of  their  property  woukl  be  lia- 
ble for  their  payment. 

J. — But  have  we  not  had  aome  ezamplea  of  in- 
dividuals of  doubtful  ctiaracter  and  credit  too, 
putting  notes  in  circulation  to  a  large  amount? 

&— -Only  in  times  of  buik  suspensionB,  when 
notes  wera  payable,  not  in  money,  but  in  other 
notes.  The  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  all  oaia  are 
black  in  (he  dark."  So  itis  with  banks  or  bank- 
ers, when  they  do  not  pay  their  notes  in  coin.'  If 
there  were  no  notes  in  ezisience  but  those  issued 
by  parties  individually  responsible,  there  could 
never  be  any  general  tuspetmon  of  specie  pay- 
ments. Individual  bankerd,  like  individual  m«- 
chants,  might  tail,  but  the  community  woold  at 
no  time  be  liable  to  greu  exbansiona  or  eontns- 
tiona  of  the  currency,  end  the  evila  to  wUeh  it 
would  then  be  anigeet,  would  only  be  oneb  «■ 
are  ineeparable  ftom  the  exiaieiiee  of  credit,  and 
whleh  no  human  aagaeity  or  riaSl  can  praveoL 
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TOm  AMtUIGA*  COTTOS  TBADS. 

FnMn  tbfl  Skviutali  Beput^n. 
From  a  report  made  to  coojFT«n  by  the  aecre- 
tvyoi'lbe  treasury  in  1836,  it  appears  that  in 
itw  year  1791  the  state  of  Georgia  produced 
about  1.000,000  lbs.  of  cotton.  Id  1801  the  slates 
of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennetsee  had 
embarked  in  the  aama  euliivaiion,  the  former 
having  produced  4,000,000  lbs.,  Virginia  6,000,- 
000,  and  Teoneiaee  1,000,000.  Ten  years  afler- 
vranls  tracts  of  land  were  colonized  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  year  1821,  20,000,000 
Iba.  were  produced  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  ^nd 
10,000,000  lbs.  in  Mississippi.  Florida  and  Ar- 
kansas soon  followed  in  the  production  of  the 
staple.  The  following  is  a  table  showing  the 
comparative  growth  in  iba  several  cotton-grow- 
ing slates,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  from  1791 
to  1834. 

JRelaiive  proportiona  of  cotton  grown  inthetUf- 
fereni  siateB. 


Years.  0 


S 


1    f    I  J 

00      a  < 


.3 


1791  _  — . 

1801  S  4 

1811  8  7    40  40 

1821  12  10     60  60 

1826  26  18    70  70 


»J   04  -  -  -  -  - 

0    20    —  —  1  —  — 

_  _  8  —  2 

—  20  20  10  10 

2  46  46  30  38 

1833     18    10    73    78     16  60  66  70  66 

1884    10     94  06    65}  20  46  86  86  62 


We  annex  another  taUe  which  abowa,  in  gene- 
nd  terms,  iho  amount  ol'  cotton  grown  in  the 
work)  during  the  same  period,  ezbiUting  at  the 
same  time  the  relative  pnqwrtton  producw  by  the 
United  States. 

MOUioM  of  pounda  grvion'tn  mrtotw  partt  of  iha 
world. 


.6  00 


Tears 


^11 


&  a  & 


b  8 


< 

I  -SI 


17S1  490  2  22 

1801  620  48  86 

1811  636  80  66 

1821  680  180  82 

18S1  820  S86  S8 

1884  900  460  80 


12  —  46 

10  — ■  45 

12  86  44 

10  6  40 

9  18  86 

8  261  84 


ISO  190 

160  160 

170  146 

175  135 

180  116 

186  110 


68 
66 
67 
44 
86 
86 


The  Se^  Islaod  now  forms  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  cotton  production.  In  1834  the  export  of 
this  species  of  cotton  waa  88,065,000,  and  during 
the  following  year  ii  was  87,762,936— the  whole 
of  it  being  produced  in  South  Carolina  EUid  Geor- 
gia. The  produeifon  will  doubtlew  be  eomewhat 
extended  henaflar  in  Floridpi  but  Nature  has  a»- 
sigDftd  very  airiet  Untita  to  ttuB  gtowib  of  the  Sea 
Imnd  plant.  The  export  of  it  daring  a  period  of 
twenty  jrears  has  been  on  an  average  about 
8,000,000  pounds  per  annom,  the  principal  part  of 
which  baa  beea  earned  10  Eoglaod. 


Several  cups  have  been  successively  filled  while 
milking  from  one  eow,  producing,  ttie  following 
results :  in  every  case,  the  quantity  of  cream  was 
found  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  process  of 
milking  advanced :  in  didereot  cows,  the  (ffopor- 
lioo  varied,  but  ia  (he  greater  number  the  ezeesa 
ot  cream  in  the  last  cup  as  compared  with  the  firat, 
was  aa  16  to  1 :  but,  as  in  some  cases  the  didn- 
ence  was  not-  so  much,  a  fair  average  might  ^ 
considered  aa  ten  or  twelve  to  one.  And  the 
differencein  the  i]uality  of  the  two  sorts  of  cream 
was  no  less  strikiogi  the  cream  given  by  the  first 
drawn  milk  being  uiin,  white,  and  without  consist- 
ence, while  that  Itirnished  by  the  last  was  thick, 
buttery,  and  of  a  rich  color.  The  milk  remaioiog 
in  the  different  cupa  presented  aimiiar  difierencea, 
that  which  was  drawn  first  being  very  poor,  blue, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  milk  and  water, 
while  that  iQ  ibe  last  cup  was  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
rich,  and  (o  the  eye  and  taste  resembled  cream 
rather  than  milk.  It  appears,  therefore,  from' 
these  experiments,'  that  i^  after  drawing  seven  or 
eight  pints  from  a  cow,  half  a  pint  remains  in  the 
uJder,  not  only  almost  as  much  cream  will  be  lost, 
as  the  seven  or  eight  pints  will  furnish,  but  of  such 
a  quality  as  ^ives  the  richest  taste  and  color  to  the 
butler.  This  fact  has  been  corroborated  by  che- 
mjcal  experiments,  and  holds  good  with  respect  t» 
the  milk  of  all  other  animals.— ^/ocAer**  JSaaoyr 


Airax-VKionoir. 
He  who  makes  hard  things  go  ea^,  desnrves  piaise.- 

Fron  tba  Parman'  Cabinat. 
If  borsea  eonid  spedr,  no  doubt  they  would 
oAeo  complain  of  the  excessive  friction  of  cart 
and  wagon  wheels. 

It  should  be  the  duty,  as  it  is  unquestionably 
the  interest  of  every  farmer  in  the  country,  to  eee- 
to  the  state  of  his  wheels  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  lessen  the  friction  of  them  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble degree.  The  borse  is  an  interesting  and  use- 
ful animal,  and  haa  bot  a  dogged  life  of  it  under 
the  moat  fovorable  eireuroatanoea,  and  theiefore 
he  Muht  la  have  hia  iniereat  and  comfort  duly 
conaidered  and  attended  to.  Those  who  oppress 
beasts  imoeecasariljr,  always  add  to  their  own 
burdens  by  increasiog  their  expenses ;  for  all 
domestic  animals  pay  well  for  kindness  and  care. 
A  hoiee  will  be  more  usefiil,  and  last  much  longer 
under  khwl  and  Christian  treatment,  than  when 
he  is  subjected  to  unnecessary  hardship  and  ex- 
treme drudgery.  A  horse  alwaya  draws  with  the 
greatest  effect  when  the  line  of  drauglit  is  inclined 
upwards,  so  as  10  make  an  angle  of  about  15- 
degreea  with  (he  horizon ;  for  at  this  inclination 
the  line  of  traction  ia  eet  at  right  ani{les  to  the 
ahoulder,  all  parts  of  which  ate  then  eqtially  press- 
ed. When  part  of  the  wright  presses  00  the 
back  of  the  hors^  he  will  draw  a  (pad  which  else 
be  would  be  incompetent  to  move ;  hence,  a 
horse  can  accomplish  more  In  a  cart  properi^  load- 
ed, than  he  could  otherwise.  The  question,  in 
regard  to  (he  material  most  proper  to  be  applied 
to  wheel-carriagea  to  diminish  friction,  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  every  wel^wisbet  to^he 
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inierMts  of  formen  ought  to  lend  some  aid  in 
solving  it.  All  ibe  varieties  or  greese,  tar,  and 
iheir  combinatiotM  have  been  resorted  to ;  aod 
there  are  oiher  substaaces^  which  have  of  latter 
years  been  adopted  lo  lessen  the  Iriciibn  ol'  ma- 
chinery; such  as  btack-lead  and  soap-stone  pul- 
verized, and  mixed  with  small  quaniiiies  of  Tat  of 
some  kind.  Yet  1  have  seen  ne  results  of  com- 
paraiive  experimenis  published  to  inairuct  and 
guide  the  public.  Should'  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Cabinet  possess  practical  knowledge  on  this 
useful  and  interesting  subject,  they  would  much 
oblige  some  of  your  readers  by  maltiog  it  public 
through  your  columns.  We  have  many  anf  i's  in 
our  widely  extended  country,  but  we  want  one 
mor«,  in  the  Ibrm  of  en  mti-Jriction  compoattion, 
Cot  application  to  cart  and  wagon-wheels,  to  make 
them  revolve  whh  less  labor  to  our  horses;  and 
he  who  will  discover  and  make  it  known  throuffh 
the  Cabinet,  will  deserve  weU  of  the  community 
at  large.  Z. 


CAPACITY  or  THB  CLATt  ASD  KOOK-M ABL  OP 
VIBGISIA)  TO  rOBH  MTORAULIO  OBKBHT, 
Ann  THB  APPLIOABIUTT  OP  BOCK'MABI. 
TO  BUBHIHO  UHB. 

To  dw  Editor  of  Om  FsnMis*  Begbwr. 

Presuming  that  a  new  and  tieeful  application  of 
substances  bo  generatly  and  widely  diffused  as 
the  clays  and  marls  of  Virginia,  will  be  both  in- 
teresting to  yourself  and  acceptable  to  your  read- 
ers,  I  send  you  the  resulu  of  some  experiments 
made  upon  them  in  reference  to  %eir  capacity  for 
forming  artificial  hyd^ulic  cements.  Learning 
tbrough  the  work  of  Vicai*  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation by  the  French  engineers  of  the  clays  and 
chalk  ol  France  to  the  maoulaeture  of  hydraulie 
cement,  I  was  induced  to  ascertain  how  far  their 
geoeralizatiiHis  wem  applicable  to  the  clays  and 
rock-marl  of  Viiuinia,  which  I  was  aware  resem- 
bled in  compositioQ  the  chalk  and  clay  of  France. 
Tha  clay  used  in  these  experlotents  was  of  the 
variety  lamiliarly  known  as  pipe  clay  or  fuller's 
earth,  which,  from  its  absorbent  power,  is  so  fre- 
quently used  in  domestic  economy  for  removing 

frease.  The  clays  best  adapted  to  making  hy- 
raulic  cement  %re  free  from  grit  or  coarse  sand, 
are  fine  grained  and  homogeneous,  have  an  uoc- 
tuous  leeling,  and  are  rich  in  Bluroina.t  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  clay  is  a  very  imperfect  criterion  of 
the  amount  of  silica  or  sand  it  contains,  as  clays 
are  frequently  rich  in  silica,  whose  external  ap- 
pearance  woudd  not  iodleate  its  presenee.  The 
eztotence  of  silica,  however,  in  that  minutely  di- 
vid«l  stale  in  which  it  is  perceptible  neither  lo  the 
light  DOT  touch,  is  by  no  means  an  unbvorable  in- 
gredient, as  it  is  in  that  condition  most  favorable 
10  its  combining  with  the  time,  and  ferming  with 
it  a  silicate,  which  is  probably  essential  to  the  har- 
dening of  the  cement.   Clays  possessing  the  re- 

'  Ticat  on  Cements,  translated  by  Capt.  Smith, 
LoadoD,  1887. 

t  Alumina  is  mentioned  as  one  of  tbs  ret^uisite  in- 
gredients of  the  clay,  more  from  deference  for  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  than  from  any  convictions  of  my  own. 
I  do  not  regard  the  presence  of  alumina  oeceasary, 
and  am  inchned  to  reter  the  hardening  o(  the  cement 
to  the  lOTmalion  of  a  silicate. 


quisile  qualities  chiefly  abound  In  the  marl  le^on 
of  Virginia,  but  are  by  up  means  rare  further 
west ;  and,  wherever  found,  will,  if  mixed  in  the- 
proper  proportion  with  lime,  form  a  hydraulk  ee- 
men<.  The  cla;^  of  Vaugirard>  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artiGciaJ  hydraulie  cemrat,  at  Meudoo, 
near  Paris,  consists  of 

Silica  63 

Alumina  28 

Oxide  of  iron  7 

Lose  2 

100 

The  resemblance  in  composition  of  the  clays  of 
Virginia  to  that  so  successfully  used  at  Meudon, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  anatysei. 

(jt.)—  CUty  from  SmtkfitU, 

Silica        ....  68.4 

Alumina  tinged  with  prot-oxide  of  iron  317 

Water*  and  loss    -       -        -  6.9 

100.0 

(B.)—Cla^  fi<m  ^^^^oiyt  4  mifes  fern 

Silica  .  '  .  .  .74.4 
Alumina  tinged  with  prot-oxide  of  iron  17.8 
Waiei*  anfloes    -        .        -  7.8 

100.0 


CTay  was  used  in  the  experiments  quoted 
below.  This  cle^  was  of  a  dingy  drab  color, 
compact,  fine-grained,  homogeneous  and  eapona- 

ceous. 

The  Tock-imrl  was  from  ihe  eelale  of  Mr.  M., 
T.  J)ickson,  in  the  vicinity  of  SmiihGeld ;  it  con- 
eisied  of  small  fragments  of  shelle,  cemented  lo- 
l^iher.  This  marl  was  Ibund  upon  analysis  to 
contain  9S.9  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  ocbreous  sand.  The  mart 
and  clay  previously  pulverized  were  mixed  in 
the  proportions  stated  below ;  the  mixture  was 
then  heated  sufficiently  to  render  the  lime  caustic, 
or  to  convert  it  into  quick-lime.  After  burning, 
the  mixture  was  Ibrmed  into  a  mortar  by  adding 
water  and  sand,  as  in  the  ordinary  process.  Mor- 
tars formed  in  this  manner,  of  different  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredient,  were  spread  on  the  bot- 
toms of  China  jars  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  end 
the  }ai|  filled  wiih  water.  The  different  propoT' 
tions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  mortars,  and 
their  respective  behavior  when  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  is  stated  below. 

( ^.Jt— Mari  9  parts,  clay  1,  combined  with  one- 
fourth  lis  bulk  of  sand,  rc^idly  hardened  undtr 
xDoter,  forming  a  compact  mass,  perfectly  ra- 
siitiog  the  action  of  the  water,  and  may  be 
considered  a  bydranlie  oement  of  the  best 
quality. 

*  It  was  considered  unneceassry  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  water  iu  the  clays  aoalyzei^  as  it  bad 
no  connexion  with  the  resnlt  The  whole  amonot 
quoted  as  "  water  and  loss"  in  the  analysis  conrisis 

chiefiy  of  water,  as  the  toss  is  but  the  fracttooal  part 
of  a  erain. 

t  These  experiments  were  made  in  the  winter  <^ 
.1889  and  *40;  and  hence  the  results  have  been  fiiUy 
tested. 
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Marl  9  parte,  clay  1,  combtDed  with  half 
'  inttolk  of  sand,  ral'uMd  lo  harden  underwa- 
ter, but  when  ezpoMd  to  the  atmosphere  be- 
came compact  and  bard,  bat  wm  tlimfy  aaed 
upon  by  water  after  aeveral  monthr  expoaare 
to  il8  action. 

(C.) — Marl,  7  parti,  clay  1,  combined  with  hair 
ill  bulk  of  sand,  refused  lo  harden  under  water, 
but  alter  ezpoaure  to  the  atmosphere  became 
•0  hard  and  compact  as  to  perfectly  resist  the 
action  of  water,  though  covered  by  it  for 
months. 

Mortara  S  and  C  would  not  answer  aa  hy- 
draulic cements  in  masonry  exposed  immediately 
after  iis  completion  to  the  action  of  water,  but 
would  form  an  admirable  stucco,  and  would  sub- 
•erve  all  the  -purpoBes  of  a  hydrBulic  cement, 
where  the  masonry  was  permitted  to  harden  in 
the  air  before  beine  exposed  to  the  action  of  wa- 
ter, as  in  drv  docks,  the  lorks  and  viaducts  of 
canals,  ftc-  These  ezperimenis  satisfactorily  show 
Ibe  capacity  of  the  clays  of  Virginia  to  form  hy- 
draulic cement,  when  minted  with  lime  in  certain 
proportions.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  relative  proportions  ol 
the  materials  selected  In  the  above  experiments 
nre  those  best  calculated  to  form  a  good  cement. 
Doubtless  further  examination  would  have  given 
better  proportions,  but  it  was  considered  unneces- 
sary lo  multiply  experimenia  upon  tbe  subject; 
lor  however  accurately  ihe  proportions  might  nave 
been  determined  for  the  materials  used,  they  would 
only  have  been  applicable  to  clays  identical  in 
rompofiitioD  whh  the  one  used.  As  the  days  are 
very  variable  in  composition,  experiment  in  each 
instance  can  alone  determine  the  proper  nropor- 
lions  and  afford  a  guide  to  the  mixture  of  tne  ma- 
terials. Experiments  similar  to  those  above  de- 
Ibribed  will  enable  any  individual  to  select  the 
proportions  best  calculated  to  secure  success.  Vi- 
cai,  whose  extensive  experience  aa  an  engineer 
entitles  his  opinion  to  great  credit,  recommends 
the  following  proportions :  20  parts  of  dry  c!ay,  to 

80  part*  of  unslaked  lime,  or  110  parts  of  slaked 
lime ;  if  the  lime  be  unbumed  140  pans  should  be 
used  with  20  parts  of  clav.  Messrs.  Brian  and 
tiaiot  Leeer  at  their  manufactory  at  Meudon,  pur- 
sue the  roltowing  process :  the  clay  end  chalk 
(ancaleioed)  in  the  proportion  of  one  measure  of 
the  (brmer  to  feur  of  the  latter,  are  Ibrmsd  into  a 
pidp  with  water,  lo  effect  their  more  perfect  inter- 
mixtore;  further  to  promote  which  the  pulp  is 
thoroughly  stirred. '  The  watery  portion  of  the 
pulp  is  then  separated  frotn  the  solid,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  moulded  into  small  prisms,  which  afier  dry- 
ing are  ready  for  the  market,  the  necessary  burn- 
ing being  done  by  the  purchaser  previous  to  using 
the  cement.  In  this  manner  is  formed  an  artificial 
cement,  possessing  all  the  properties  ol  the  natu- 
ral hydraulic  cement,  as  has  Iteen  saiisrartorily 
proved  in  the  construction  of  ihe  masonry  of  the 
harbor  of  Toulon,  the  canals  oi  Si.  Martin  and 

81  Manr,  and  ouier  public  works,  in  which  the 
artificial  cement  has  been  exclusively  used."  This 

*  Tbe  process  porsaed  at  Mesdon  could  b«  appUed 
without  utentioD  to  the  white  chalky  mar)  which  oc. 
cars  in  tbe  nortbero  part  of  Ibe  slBt•^  Tbis  marl  is 
psr£>ctly  free  from  bocUs  or  fraKmeats  of  sbslls,  and 
oecniB  in  a  puIvemleDt  ponder,  or  Diable  nodules. 
This  variety  <m  mari  is  largely  developed  in  the  eoaaty 


process  cannot  be  strictly  applied  loihe  clay  and 
roek-roarl,  as  the  latter  cannot  4m  sufficiently  pul- 
verized lu  Ibrm  the  necessary  admixture  with  the 
clay,  without  being  first  burned.  After  having 
determined  by  experiment  the  relative  proponions 
of  the  ingredients,  the  clay  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  any  convenient  method  with  the  lime, 
derived  from  the  calcination  of  the  rock  mari,  or 
other  source,  and  Ihe  mixture  subjected  to  a  heat 
as  intense  'as  that  usually  employed  in  burning 
lime,  when  the  cement  will  be  ready  for  use.  The 
lime  of  tbe  rock-marl  was  not  uKd  in  these  expe- 
rimenia from  any  supposed  superiority  over  that 
derived  from  any  other  source,  but  menty  to  show 
how  Mieeesafiilly  it  can  be  mMtituted  fiw  the  lime 
of  commerce.  A  baud  of  Ihla  variety  of  mari 
extends  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  mari  re* 
gion,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  siBie.  Several  specimens  of  this  mari,  se- 
lected from  localiiiea  widely  separated,  averaged 
81  per  cent,  of  carbonate  ol'  lime,  while  it  not  un- 
frequently,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Smiihfield,  con- 
tains over  90  per  cent,  of  this  ingredient.  Tbe 
average  richness  of  the  rock-mari  in  lime  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  lime-stone  uced  in  this  stale  and 
Pennsylvania  lor  burning  lime ;  yet  to  this  pur- 
pose it  baa  rarely  been  applied,  though  admirably 
adapted  for  ii,  by  its  richness,  iia  open  porous  tex- 
ture, which  causes  it  to  yield  more  readily  to  heat 
than  a  compact  limestone,  and  its  extensive  dis- 
tribution in  a  manner  presenting  great  facilities  for 
quarrying.  In  urging  this  negiecieiV,  though  use- 
ful substance,  upon  ihe  attention  of  tbe  public,  re- 
gard has  only  been  paid  to  its  applicability  to 
mortars  end  cements,  it  ia  unnecessary  to  say  that 
it  has  equally  strong  claims  upon  the  aiteniion  of 
those  Bericuliurists  who  nrknowledge  the  benefi- 
cial efficacy  of  lime  in  their  profession.  Were  it 
not  for  Ibe  daily  proofs  lo  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
incredible  ihat  any  should  still  be  skeptical  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  a  aubsiaiwe  whose  value  as  en 
aarieultural  agent  was  admitted  in  the  daya  of 
Pliny,  whose  use  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  en- 
lightened agriculturists  of  £urope  lor  years,  anid 
to  which  large  portions  of  our  own  country  afe  in- 
debted for  their  regeneration  from  a  condition  of 
poverty  and  sieriliiy.  Nature  adds  her  confirming 
testimony  to  that  of  man,  as  the  richest  soilf,  ca- 
teris  paribm,  are  thoee  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  calcareous  rocks.  The  superior  rich- 
ness of  soils  derived  from  calcareous  rocks  is 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Knobby  and  other  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  the  summits  of  which  consist  of 
limestone,  but  whose  sides  are  flanked  with  sand- 
stone. The  height  to  which  the  sandstone  as- 
cends on  the  side  of  Ihe  mountain,  and  the  bound- 
ary between  it  and  the  limestone,  can  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  miles,  being  strongly  marked  by 
the  rich  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  latter,  and  the 
scattering  stinied  vegetation  of  the  former.  Not 
uofrequently  a  rivulet  rising  in  Ihe  lime-stone  con- 
veys calcareous  matter  to  the  soil  of  the  sand- 
atone,  thus  forming, a  fertile  belt  of  land  in  the 
midst  of  sterility,  and  affording  a  demonstration  of 
the  fertilizing  power  of  lime,  and  a  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  nature  causes  the 
superabundance  of  one  soil  to  contribute  to  the 
poverty  of  another.    Asmodeos  informed  Don 


of  Middlesex,  near  Urbanna,  where  it  contains  from 
C9  to  78  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Cleofaa,  iha^tbe'phyeiciaoB  of  Spaio^had  sworn 
to  practise  jmedicioe  upon  no  other  systein  tban 
the  one  then  in  voffue.  Might  not  one  almost 
fancy  that  aome  of  ine  farmere  of  the  present  a^e 
had  taken  A  similar  oath,  from  Ihe  obstinacy  ffitb 
which  (hey  adhere  io  those  customs  inherited  Trom 
their  Ibreiaihers,  which  they  cherish  as  sacred 
heir-looms.?  £  Many  have  no  doubt  been  deterred 
lirom  the  use  of  lime  by  the  unlonunate  experi- 
meotB  of  those  who,  judging  from  iheir  overdoses, 
Mem  to  have  been  guidm  by  a  philosophy  similar 
to  that  of  the  man  meniioaed  by  J>r.  Combe, 
who,  concluding  that  the  beneficial  eSect  wotild 
be  ia  proportion  to  the  number  of  pills  taken,  swaU 
lowed  the  contents  of  the  box.  at  a  dose,  fiui 
thanks  to  the  proeresnve  spirit  of  tbe  age,  and 
the  philanthropic  labofi  of  those  who  have  zeal- 
ously devoted  (heir  lime  and  talents  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  this  lamentable  neglect 
of  (his  invaluable  Bubstance  id  daily  diminishing, 
cu)d  the  farmer  is  no  longer  inclined  lo  think,  like  the 
lawyer  in  the  'Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,'  that  farming, 
lilie  driving  a  gig,  comes  by  naiur^,  but  is  con- 
vinced  that  U  ia  a  refined  art,  requirini;  Ibr  its  suc- 
cessliil  practice  the  application  of  some  of  the 
moat  lonaed  principiefl  of  physical  science. 

C.  fi.  Haydkh. 

SmiO^Mf  jfyril  2QA,  1841. 


A  LveAOV  roK  Tocna  parmbbs. 

For  Uie  Fannen*  Begbur. 

My  9fma  .-—This  is  the  tirst  day  of  January, 
it  is  soowlDg  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  as  my  infirmi- 
ties forbid  my  being  out,  1  take  up  my  pen  again. 

"Whea  1  was  about  six(een  years  of  age  1 
thought  myself  a  wise  Ibllow,  but  when  1  arnved 
at  the  age  ol'  twenty-one,  1  came  to  the  know- 
ledge that  at  sixteen  I  was  but  a  silly  boy.  At 
iweuty-one,  as  the  law  made  me  a  man,  1 
thought  I  was  a  man  indeed,  and  determined  that 
the  wmlA  should  soon  know  the  fact  •,  but,  ah ! 
Ww  silly  the  thought ;  for  now  I  know,  that  at 
twenty-one  I  was  but  as  a  child.  My  sons,  are 
you  ready  to  confess  youreeives  but  as  children  1 
Are  you  not  apprised  of  the  tact,  that  the  foolish 
are  full  of  babbling  conceit,  without  reason;  but 
that  the  wise  are  conscious  of  their  detects  % 

Perhaps  you  have  been  at  the  pknigh  .tbeea 
four  or  five  yeara,  yet  I  wish  you  to  uDderstaod 
that  you  are  not  yet  graduated,  for  as  it  took  jrou 
some  teo  or  twelve  years  to  graduate  in  scholas- 
tic knowledge,  so  will  it  be  at  leait  the  same 
length  of  time,  belbre  you  graduate  ai  farmers. 
1  do  not  intend  to  asaert,  that  one  eaaoot  be  a 
farmer  unless  he  literally  holds  on  to  the  plough 
handles ;  but  I  do  assert,  that 

•He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
*  HimKlf  must  either  bold  or  drive.' 

Mor  would  I  assert  that  one  cannot  learn  without 
a  teacher,  Ibr  of  late  we  read  that  a  blacksmith 
has,  without  a  teacher,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
ipuiy  languages ;  yet  can  it  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  obtained  his  purpose  to  much  lent 
lime  bad  be  received  lessons  liwu  an  A.  M.1 
Afld  so  of  you  as  burners.  Be  not  ashamed  to 
raeeive  iosiruetion  ftojA  any  source,  even  from  an 
iUiterate  meniaU  Ibr  ftUboogh  one  may  be  for 


your  inferior  in  a  general  sense,  yet  experience 
may  have  made  him  your  superior  in  a  few  fn- 
stances.  My  heart's  desire  is,  that  you  become 
meo  of  business,  of  judement,  and  worth,  as  soon 
as  possible.  To  this  end,  1  admonish  you  to  ever 
keep  discretion  and  reason  before  your  eyes. 
Travel  not  in  the  dark ;  but  always  put  your  rea- 
soning faculties  in  Iroot,  that  your  pathway  may 
be  comfortably  lighted.  I  have  however  to  tell 
yon  that  in  your  aKrieultaral  nrlgrimage  you  will 
diacover  many  outlets  Irom  the  old  beaten  road  { 
some  of  which  you  may  be  disposed  to  travel, 
as  indicating  shorter  routes  to  the  point  of  desti- 
nation.  Well,  I  have  no  obje^iion  to  your  iryioff 
a  few  of  those  paths,  whilst  yet  you  are  io  juvenile 
years ;  but  I  would  caution  you  against  running 
otr  iheirack  too  olleo,  unless  reason  has  aatroog 
light  ahead ;  and  again,  beware  of  fox-fire. 

My  eons,  do  you  remember  what  a  high  opi- 
nion you  had  of  yourselves  when  saying  your  les- 
sons fi^m  the  New  York  Keader  No.  3?  but  now 
bow  grating  (o  your  ears,  to  hear  a  school-boy, 
ding-dong,  ding-dong,  no  ponctuatioD,  no  ca- 
dence, no  emphasis.  And  so  of  the  clump-beaded 
farmer;  he  can  be  moved  by  no  other  tune  than 
the  old  lullaby,  which  his  daddy  used  to  sing. 
Now  although  I  revere  the  ashee  of  ray  deceas^ 
father  as  much  as  any  other  man  could  a  parent, 
yet  I  know  that  he,  and  you,  and  I,  are  all  lalltble 
beings;  therefore  it  is  our  duly  (o  'grow  in  wis- 
dom ;*  10  *  Kve  to  learn,'  ihougli  it  may  be  a  fact 
(which  I  very  mtich  doubt)  (bat  we  'die  aodlbr- 
get  all.' 

It  is  true  thai  we  must  plough,  and  sow,  and 
reap,  as  did  our  forefathers ;  but  cannot  ihoee 
operationi  be  better  timed  1  Caimot  our  imple- 
ments be  improved  1  Can  we  not  make  two 
blades  of  grass,  ortwoearaofcom,  to  grow  where 
heretofore  there  has  been  only  one?  Can 
not,  by  improving  our  flocks  and  herds,  double 
our  quantum  of  meats  and  wool;  without  an  in- 
crease of  expense?  I  say  it  can  be  done,  and 
let  me  hear  you  respood,  and  say  ay,  and  it  shall 
be  done — bo  mote  it  be. 

When  1  was  young,  1  put  my  mind  particular- 
ly to  two  things,  viz. :  agriculture,  and  peipetuat 
motion.  The  last  1  thought  was  within  the 
reach  of  man  ;  the  first,  I  thought  had  nearly  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  perfection ;  but  now  bow 
altered  are  those  opinions,  for  I  fiiid  that  agricnl- 
tore  is  comparatively  in  a  s'ate  of  barbuiam,  and 
the  idea  of  perpetual  motiou  is  perfect  nonaenge. 
My  BOOS,  although  your  tiirms  may  be  some- 
what improved,  yet  they  may  be  compared  lo  so 
many  blank  books.  Now  each  for  himself  haa 
to  fill  out  his  book,  accnrding  to  his  industry  and 
ability;  and  each  for  himself' has  to  set  the  type, 
and  do  the  printing.  And  finally,  although  each 
book  has,  or  should  have,  many  chapters,  jret  as 
they  are  continually  open  to  the  inspection  of 
every  passer-by,  so  will  he  read  and  comment 
thereon.  If  your. work  is  badly  executed,  then 
(he  intelligent  (ftssenger  would  fain  shut  his  eyes, 
till  out  of  sight ;  but  read  he  must,  though  at 
grating  as  the  school-boys'  ding-dong— and^  then 
coma  comments,  aa  horrible  as  Milton'*  Paradise 
boat.  Bttt  if  your  wwk  is  good,  the  reading  will 
not  be  grating,  bat  gratefiu;  and  the  comments 
as  cfaeeni^  as  Milton's  Paradise  Regmned.  If 
you  are  a  cobbler  at  yonr  wotk,  yon  not  only 
degraded  in  the.*sight  of  mai^  but  your  beasu 
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will  upbraid  yoo,  by  iheir  nrlghing",  and  lovrinn*.  I 
•nd  bleatinx«i  and  tqiienkin^e ;  until  you  are 
wont  ID  tiup  ynur  earn — yen,  even  ihonii  ami 
Ihiailea  will  rittt  up  in  ynur  fieidd  and  Itingh  you 
to  acorn  ;  eo  thai  you  shall  desire  not  only  ru  liide 
your  face  ti-om  man  and  beaii,  but  even  Iron)  na- 
ture hereeir. 

I  bad  intended  lo  stop  ihia  dif:«erraiion  at  this 
period,  but  considerinif  it  imprudent  io  leave  you 
in  (he  briers,  I  will  allempt  to  show  you  the  way 
elearly  out.  If  you  determine  to  become  neai 
briDcra,  ar>d  vatuattle  memtMn  of  the  larminj; 
fraiernity — and  why  should  I  doubt  it — then  give 
the  proof  at  ooce,  by  be};innin}f  a  thorough  course 
of  busiaeu,  and  persevering  industry.  If  briers 
and  thistles,  stones  and  stumpe,  elanil  in  thick  ar- 
ray, ready  lo  aeaiil  you  at  every  step,  you  are  to 
catber  up  your  forces,  with  iheir  tools,  and  charge 
deslruction  upon  them  ;  never  laying  aeide  your 
arms,  till  every  enemy  is  vanquished,  both  bead 
aod  heels,  root  and  branch. 

Alter  having  cleared  the  citadel,  it  is  yet  ne- 
ceiMTy  that  you  keep  a  waich  over  the  pre- 
BBiaes ;  lor  I  tell  you,  that  many  of  the  minute  men 
of  this  pestiferous  order,  will  slily  come  back  to 
ibeir  old  haunts ;  and  il'  sufTert'd  to  propairale, 
yos  will  be  compelled  to  expend  more  blond  and 
ffreasr,  bel'ore  you  can  say,  my  premises  are  my 
own. 

My  ton*,  take  cant  of  your  domestic  animals 
this  winter;  so  that  when  I  come  the  rounds 
next  spring,  I  have  not  the  monifintiion  of  look- 
ing on  moving  skeletjns.  Give  (hem  enough  to 
cbi,  hut  bewrire  of  waste ;  and  rpiiieniber  that 
diere  is  nothing  er^ual  to  ihe  ninster  eye. 

Keep  your  yards  pleniifully  [iMerfd,  so  thai 
ymir  corn  field  may  he  thoroushly  manured. 
When  the  ground  in  in  order.  m:ike  your  pluutrhe 
move  Kinally,  lake  care  of  yourselves  till  you 
bear  from  me  aiptin  ;  and  don^t  let  me  hear  yon 
lay,  why  I  don't  know,  or  I  reckoned,  or  1  ihou^hi, 
or  'lis  time  enough  ;  lur  you  know  not  what  an 
hour  may  bnng  about." 

Ahhbrit  Movrtaikbbr. 

Jmvmry,  1841. 


SItUtn  or  CATTLB  AVD  H0BSB8. 

From  the  Ameiicui  Firmer. 

fiir — I  send  you  iwo  invaluable  recipes— I  say 
invaluable,  because  they  have  never  tailed  in 
efirciing  a  cure  with  me,  and  have  saved  me  con- 
sidenihle  property.  _  , 

Rtcip€  f*ir  the  curt  of  btnattd  or  tiwolhn  eni- 
til.  io&<A  occasinncd  Ay  too  fru  wt  of  grtm  vege- 
tatrnn,  or  too full  ust  if  water  afitr  having  eaten 
grain. — Give  (he  annnid  ihns  HlFectcd,  fr<>m  hall 
a  pini  to  a  pirn  of  tar,  a<'Cor<lin];  to  im  fize  and 
eoiis<ilut!on ;  and  you  wiU  enon  huve  the  satis- 
fiioiion  of  seeinjr  the  animal  entirely  reliev'd. 
The  most  convenient  tvny  Ihni  I  h^ve  li>tin.l  lo 
give  the  tar  is  as  follows  :  Elevate  iheanimare; 
head,  (when  lying  down  \t  mnei  cnnvenieni,)  open 
R>  mouth,  nnd  put  the  iHr  an  low  down  in  itc 
Uouih  as  possible,  with  a  small  paddle  rounded 
at  ihe  end ;  then  let  the  animal  close  its  month, 
keeping  its  head  moderately  elevated  till  it  swal- 
lun  the  tar. 

I  WIeve  tar  to  be  exiHiUenI  Tor  horns  with  the 
Vol.  IX.-18 


lehol'C,  (hough  I  am  not  poattively  rertain  thath 
is.  I  doubt  il  i  dui  not  aave  two  valuable  horsca 
of  my  own  with  tar,  that  were  extremely  ill  with 
the  cholic ;  but  am  not  certain,  ai  other  remedifea 

tvere  used  previous  lo  the  lar. 

Rtcipt  for  the  cure  of  awetny  in  hohu,  wAtdk 
is  also  exeeltentfor  wounds,  irutses  andtpraiiu 
in  korees.~To  1  pint  of  unboiled  flaxseed  oil,  add 
half  a  pint  of  spjrits  turpentine,  12^  cents  worth 
of  oil  of  amber,  12^  cents  worth  oil  of  spike,  IZh 
do.  oil  of  elone,  12|  do.  camphor — mix  them  tfll 
together — anoint  tha  diseased  part  of  your  horae 
with  the  liniment  made  aa  above  aiated,  nine 
days,  observing  to  anoint  three  daya  in  suceeasloo, 
and  theo  miss  three  daya.  Immediately  afier 
anointing,  heat  the  liniment  in  well  with  a  ho! 
iron.  The  several  ihree  days  that  you  omit 
anointing  your  horse  with  the  liniment,  his  dis- 
eased part  should  be  well  anointed  wi'h  fresh  but- 
ter ;  though  this  may  be  dispensed  with.  Pre- 
vious  to  anointing  your  horse  with  the  liniment 
the  second  and  third  times  of  three  days,  the 
whole  mam  of  accumulated  grease  ihould  be 
washed  ofl'  with  warm  soap  suds,  and  then  dried 
before  applying  the  liniment.  The  above  men- 
tioned manner  of  applying  the  liniment  is  intend- 
ed particularly  for  iho  sweeny.  For  bruiaei^ 
sprains  nnd  wounds,  it  mny  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  that  you  would  use  oiher  linimenta  in  like 
eisrs.  The  above  mentioned  linimeni  haa  efTee* 
Minily  rured  every  case  of  ih".  sweeny  in  which 
I  have  known  it  applied.  T.  T.  GouOCU. 
Battimor*  Co.,  ilorcA  29, 1841. 


HOMB  DIBTBMPKR. 

ProDi  the  KeDtachjr  Fsnnrr. 

It  is  nn  inflnmmn'nry  disease,  and  shows  itself 
in  yonnff  hofpep  by  the  want  of  appetite,  the  dull 
languid  look  of  the  animal,  his  cough,  and  then 
a  ninnina  at  »he  nose.  This  disorder  always 
flfTects  Ihe  head  more  or  teas ;  il  ii  dintinguished 
into  the  false  or  gen-iine,  and  the  maligpani— iho 
Rrsi  is  less  a  disorder  lhan  a  purifying  of  the  ha- 
mor«,  necmnry  to  all  young  horres.  When 
Ihe  running  of  the  no*irilfl  is  not  abondant,  a 
tumor  ia  fnrmed  nnder  the  lower  jaw  that  onena, 
pnnner  or  later,  and  disrhnrires  a  great  (luanMly 
of  mailer.  That  is  ihe  genuine  or  heniirn  dis- 
temper— (he  (hlee  or  malignant  is  derived  from  the 
first,  when  it  has  not  been  well  cured,  and  re-ap- 
pears,  and  is  a  malady  of  ihe  same  kind,  with 
ihe  same  pymptoms ;  if  it  is  not  rured  ihoronphly, 
il  turns  infdlihly  tnio  the  glanders,  very  spldom 
cured,  and  devotes  Ihe  animal  ton  certain  death. 
The  mnliirnant  distemper  is  apcnmpnnied  with  a 
,  high  fever,  a  swellinirof  the  head,  hard  br^thing, 
nnd  Ihe  riinninir  nt  the  nose  ts  so  thick  that  it 
romes  with  difni-itlty;  the  animal  must  Imme- 
diniely  he  hied,  in  order  to  abaiethe  inflammation. 
The  nnsirilfl  munt  be  injected  with  mutlpn  orflnx- 
peed  tea.  or  both  combined  j  il  prevents  the  u'eer- 
flfion  ihp  infilde  of  the  nnse,  nnd  lari'i'nies  (he 
mnninjTor  ih«  matter,  pnriicularly  if  a  fomiffaliott 
iftailded  'o  the  above.  ||  ts  mwde  in  the  tol'ow- 
\ne  manner;  boil  oals  in  Ihe  muHen  lea,  or  flax> 
seed,  or  bran  or  any  other  sabatanee  wliirh,  when 
thick  enough,  retains  long  a  Aifikuent  degree 
of  heat;  pat  aimall  quantity  of  thu^wiah  laio 
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a  bag  21  feet  loni;,  and  lai;ge  enough  to  admit 
part  of  me  horse's  head;  a  thong  ol  leather  or 
rope  fastened  to  the  bag  soes  over  the  head  like 
a  headstall ;  the  wash  nium  not  be  too  hot  aa  ihe 
horse  could  not  bear  the  Bieam,  much  less  too 
cold,  or  it  would  have  no  eflecl.  Whenalter  a 
certain  time  it  is  partly  cooled,  take  off  the  ba^;, 
and  begin  often  the  same  operation  Hirain  during 
the  day,  observing  to  take  the  bag  oil'  to  let  the 
horse  snort  out  the  mailer,  if  h*e  is  so  inclined, 
and  put  it  on  again  if  siill  warm  enough. 

If  the  tumor  under  the  lower  jaw  opens  of 
itself^  it  should  be  rubbed  with  the  Ibllowing  oint- 
ment; beat  one  or  iwo  yellows  o(  eggs  with 
ppirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  some  ol  it  oi>  a 
bunch  of  tow,  held  last  by  a  sort  of  covering  or 
bandage  to  keep  the  cold  Irom  ihe  sore  ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  any  open  sore  or  wound 
siiould  be  covered  to  exclude  the  external  air  and 
all  kinds  of  insects.  This  dressing  must  he  done 
every  day  exactly.  When  the  horse  is  ciired, 
he  must  be  purged  once  or  twice  in  ord^r  to  carry 
off  the  remains  of  any  venemoua  matter.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  water  the  horse  out  of  a  bucket, 
il'  during  hia  sickneai  he  could  not  stoop  his  head 
to  drink  as  usual ;  as  he  is  /everish,  ihe  want  ol' 
water  would  increase  his  swknees  and  his  suifer- 
ings.  During  the  horse's  sickness^  he  must  be 
dieted  in  the  Iblloning  manner:  cut  straw  and 
bran ;  his  drink,  mullen  or  flax-seed  tea,  with  a 
handful  of  bran,  somelimes  a  linle  salt  given 
milk-warm  ;  if  the  tveaiher  be  cold,  a  sick  horse 
ought  to  be  covered,  if  possible,  or  ut  least  shel- 
tered from  the  cold. 

Grass  Ibunder  or  melted  fat  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  inner  soft  membrane  of  the  bowelo,  lined 
with  a  mucous  substance  that  lubricates  them  in 
that  disease  and  looks  like  melted  fat ;  it  is  most 
common  in  summer  after  too  much  fatigue  and 
over  feeding,  or  too  strong  a  physic ;  it  is  the 
dysentery  of^  hones;  ihe  animal  dungs  with 
effort,  and  the  excretions  are  mixed 'or  covered 
with  a  sort  of  jelly,  and  sometimes  slightly 
bloody — the  animal  is  very  thirsty,  looks  towards 
his  sides  which  beat  violently  ;  loees  his  appetite, 
grows  poor,  and  may  lose  his  life  if  not  cured  in 
time.  As  soon  as  the  disorder  is  known,  the 
best  remedy  is  injections  of  mullen,  bran  or  flax- 
seed ;  very  little  hay,  no  grain.  Bran  and  wa- 
ter— injections  and  drinks  of  slippery  elm,  if  the 
first  injection  could  not  be  procured,  fioiled 
barley  mixed  with  honey  in  small  quantity,  makes 
a  eooliog  diet  and  is  used  with  success. 
I  am  with  esteem,  yours,   B/l.  JUebtells. 


ceive  that  exemption  ia  owinit  to,  hoping  that 
others  may  benefit  from  the  same  practice}  should 

my  opinion  prove  correct. 

The  practice  alluded  lo  is,  lo  place  plenty  of 
salt  within  reach  ofevery  species  of  slock,  ko  that 
they  may  at  all  times  have  it  in  their  power  tu 
gratify  their  appetite  lor  this  condiment,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond,  and  coQFume  some  quantity, 
puricuiarly  stock  that  have  been  ancusiomed  to 
it,  for  on  putting  them  into  a  fresh  pasture  or 
yard  where  there  is  no  salt,  on  returning  to  the 
ijeld  or  place  where  they  had  been  used  to  find  il, 
(even  alter  some  time  has  elapsed)  they  will  im- 
mediately make  for  ihe  spot  in  search  of  ii. 

I  am  aware  that  salt  is  strongly  recommended 
by  many  writers  on  agriculture,  but  is  not  so 
generally  used  as  it  deserves;  one  resGon  may  be, 
the  difliculiy  of  keeping  up  a  eupply  where  it  ia 
exposed  (o  the  atmosphere,  as  in  damp  weather  it 
dissolves  quickly,  and  often  requires  to  be  renewed. 

The  best  salt  for  stock  (which  I  make  use  oO 
is  called  at  the  woilie,  pickings :  it  is  in  flat  pieces, 
varying  from  one  inch  to  iiyo  and  a  half  inches 
in  thickness,  extremely  hard  and  pure;  it  is  an 
incrustation  from  ihe  brine  adhering  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ;>an  or  boiler,  in  which  the  brine  is 
evaporated,  requiring  great  labor  to  separate  it 
from  the  pan  with  sharp  mattocks ;  it  is  usually 
ground  between  rollers  by  steam-power,  and  is 
then  called  agricultural  sfllt,  and  is  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  light  blowing  sands  for 
turnips  and  clover.  • 

These  cakes  or  pickings  will  remain  undissolved 
when  exposf^d  to  itie  weather  for  a  length  of  time 
from  its  hardness  and  fineness  of  the  grain,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  marble  when  licked  by 
thesiock.  The  best  way  is  lo  place  it  in  siuail 
stone-troughs,  in  conspicuous  pans  of  the  fields, 
also  in  the  yards,  stable- mangers  and  feeding- 
stalls.  The  price  I  give  for  it  at  Droitwich,  is 
five-shillings  per  ion,  which  quantity  will  supply 
a  great  stock  lor  many  months. 

1  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  situation  of  my 
larm  is  high  and  exposed  to  the  winds,  the  pas- 
tures being  large  and  open ;  this  may,  in  some 
degree,  secure  the  slock  from  infection ;  bul,  as 
i  have  staled  before,  (hey  were  contiguous  to  a 
public  road,  and  also  to  fnlected  slock ;  I  can, 
therefore,  only  account  for  my  perfect  exeroptioa 
from  the  disease  in  the  liberal  use  of  salt. 

Richard  Smith. 
Vppw  UUl  Farm,  near  Drmtioichf  fforctstenhire. 


on  I4LT  AS  A  PRBTClfTITB  OV  DISBASB  IN 
HOIttKI,  CATTLja  AND  BHBEP. 

From  tbe  Loadon  rannera'  Hofazlno. 
My  Stock  having  escaped  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic that  has  been  general  in  this  neighborhood 
for  the  last  six  months,  not  a  single  case  having 
occurred  among  a  considerable  quantity  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  although  grazing  in  fields  adjoin- 
ing to  where  diseased  slock  was  depestured,  sepa- 
rated by  hedges  only,  and  also  adjoining  a  turn- 
pike-road where  stock  afiiected  with  the  complaint 
were  coDiiaotly  travelling ;  I  shall  therefore  gin 
ID  the  pnMie  mjPimprasmm  of  the  reason  I  coo- 


COTTOir  CULTITRB  IN  IBOU. 

Prom  tl)«  Anericm  Parmer. 
It  is  stated,  as  a  statistical  fact  to  be  relied  on, 
that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  three  millions  ot 
people  who  owe  iheir  means  of  support  to  labor 
bestowed  in  some  form,  on  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  StaUa.  Seeing  this,  il  is  argued  that  any 
great  inegularily  or  failure  in  the  price  or  supply, 
could  not  fad  to  produce  serious  agitation  if  not 
convulsion  in  that  i<«land and  hence  is  inferred 
the  constant  anxiety  on  ihe  part  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  put  an  end,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  de- 
pendence Ibr  the  raw  material  on  the  producliva 
capacities  of  any  people  not  under  its  own  doifii> 
nloD.  Natural  as  miy  appear  neb  a  desire  to 
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^ve  all  poMible  eneouragwDenl,  by  the  goTern- 
neDi,  lo  every  measure  calculated  lo  insure  a  tup- 
ply  lor  her  maDuliiciurers  ai  home  troni  Iter  own 
puNCSfiions  abroad,  the  coucluaion  ol' the  treaty 
between  l^ord  Palmersloo  and  Gen.  Hamilton, 
recogaizmg  the  independence  of  Texas,  without 
any  reservation  against  slavery,  in  a  country  so 
exieodivt,  so  fertile,  and  so  well  adapted  10  the 
growth  ol'  coiton,  would  seeoi  to  contradict  the 
klea  ol'.any  aurh  fixed  and  long-sighted  policy  ;  as 
il  lee.us  also  to  be  at  war  wiin  her  own  measures 
lor  the  extinction  ot  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  For  ourselves  we  are  nothing  loath  to 
believe}  that  the  young  republic  on  our  borders 
owes  mucb  in  thaii  as  to  olher  iroporiant  loreign 
aegoiiaiioDs,  (o  the  superior  vigilance  and  sagaci- 
ty ol'  her  young  diplomatist,  whose  career  his 
bieea  aarkra  equally  by  eaer^^  and  address,  in  a 
degree  unexampled  under  so  many  discouraging 
circumstances,  and  highly  auspicious  lor  the  lor> 
tucea  of  the  country  he  represents,  aa  tvell  ae,  we 
hope,  his  own.  fie  that  as  it  may,  11  behoves  us 
to  look  the  question  lull  iu  the  lace.  It  is  not  by 
Uioking  11  ihut  we  cau  uoilerstatid  the  real  sraie 
ol'  the  case,  or  be  the  better  prepared  etiher  (o 
avert  or  to  submit  to  its  results.  From  a  source 
prolMsedly  hostile  to  the  esiatence  ol  slave  tabor, 
ivid,  doubilesa,  aoxioua  lo  see  ita  prophecies  real- 
ixed  in  its  own  day,  we  extract  some  staiemeais, 
wiib  the  dedueiioits  ol'  tbe  wnleri  which  mviie 
ibe  attention  as  well  of  the  practical  planter  as  ol 
the  poliucal  inquirer.  /Vis  est  ab  ko$U  doccrt  is  a 
souud  meuiim  in  politics  and  in  war. 

*'  Well  known  cotton  statistics  go  to  show, 
that  ihe  loial  amount  of  the  cotiou-expori  Imiii 
Ibis  Gouutry  to  firittiin  in  1840,  was  l,24d,U0U 
bags,  ol  which  434,()42  were  Irom  the  Ailaniic 
UMies.  The  cotton  imported  into  fi  iiuin  the 
sBme  year,  from  India,  amounted  to  316,495 — 
abouione-hali  ttie  export  from  tbe  Atlaniic  states, 
lo  1834,  it  was  only  88,122,  bo  that  during  the 
last  seven  years,  ii  has  increneed  128,373,  or  at 
the  rate  of  145  per  seat,  lo  1834,  the  export  from 
the  CJuited  Slates  to  England,  was  731,336,  and 
iis  increase  during  ihe  lam  seven  years  has  been 
£13,692,  at  the  rule  of  70  per  cent.  So  that  In- 
diou  coiioo  in  (be  British  market  (says  the  Phi- 
laatbropist)  has  gamed  considerable  on  that  ol 
Aioeriea."  The  British  possessions  in  the  £ast 
Indies  embrace  a  lerriiory  nearly  as  exiensive  as 
Europe,  wiib  a  populaiion  of  150,000,000  of  in- 
genious people  ;  price  ol'  labor  varying  Irom  Id. 
to  3d.  a  day,  and  the  cotton  they  consume  is  com- 
puted to  exceed  the  crop  of  the  United  States. 

lo  answer  to  the  supposition,  that  tbe  quality  of 
the  cotton  of  India  forbids  the  tear  that  she  cun  sup 
ply  the  wants  ol'  Ihe  BritiBh  manulacturer]  even  if 
Ibe  quantity  could  be  produced ;  the  writer  belbre 
us  relies  on  the  authority  of  various  travellers 
lo  whose  lesiimoby  it  would  be  worse  ihao  foolish 
for  Ihe  political  economist  and  statesman,  not  10 
say  (he  provident  plaoier,  to  abut  his  eyes.  Some 
of  ihesc  lollow : 

Major  General  Brigg^  who  spent  thirly-two 
years  10  India,  explored  almost  every  pan  ol  it, 
aod  administered  the  affrtirs  of  government,  in 
several  provinces,  says — "  With  respect  to  tbe 
neana  India  possesses  for  growing  cotton,  it  is 
neceasftryto  consider  the  exiant  ol  the  country, 
tbe  natuiB  of  tbe  soil,  its  vast  population,  the 
^escriptioo  of  tbeir  cloihiogj  ud  the  purposea  to 


which  cotton  is  applied,  before  we  can  ban  any 
conception  of  ihe  great  cepabiliiies  it  has  of  sup- 
plying, not  only  fr^ngland,  but  the  whole  world  if 
necessary.''  And  again  he  says—"  We  ihtnlc 
enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  (here  is  neither 
want  ol'  cotton  soil  for  the  indigenous  nor  Ihe  Ame< 
rican  plant,  and  we  may  with  confidence  assert,  at 
the  knowledge  of  soils  and  climate  becomes  more 
and  more  studied  and  adended  to,  ihat  India  will 
prove  capable  ol  prodticing  coitoo  of  any  quality, 
and  to  any  exieni." 

Dr.  Spray,  a  botanist,  one  of  the  Company's 
servants  10  Bengal,  recently  stated  belbre  tha 
Royal  Asiatic  Society— 

It  is  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  the  aonala 
of  the  world,  that  a  country  possessing  sucti 
capacities  as  India,  should  have  been  so  long  her- 
metically sealed  against  the  enierprise  of  firiioos, 
in  order  (o  prolong  tbe  abuses  of  paironage.  Had 
the  peninsula  been  open,  we  should  not  now  be 
dependent  upon  America  lor  raw  cotton,  nor 
would  '.ha  country  have  been  brought,  as  it  was 
lour  years  ago,  10  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  revolution,  when  the  siork  .of  cotton  was  not 
iidequaie  to  three  weeks'  consumption.  To  this 
astounding  blunder  ibe  southern  division  of  (he 
Uoiied  Slates  owes  iia  eotion  planiatioiu^  aod  its 
rice-fields,  aod  also  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery. 
Evidence  cooQrnia  the  laoi,  that  cotton  can  be 
growo  in  India,  lully  equal,  ot  rather  superior,  lo  - 
Ihe  bulk  of  American." 

Xirkman  Finlay,  Ksq.,  in  a  communication  to 
the  chamt>er  af  commerce,  JVIanchesier,  says— 

*'  India  18  a  country  01'  tiuch  vast  resources,  with 
Huch  ubundunce  of  suits  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
ui  couoii,  Bucn  a  variety  01  climate,  and  such  au 
immenee  luboring  population,  that  it  appears  of 
iill  oihere  best  btled  10  become  a  cotton-growing 
country,  and  to  send  an  article  01  the  finest  quali- 
ty, and  in  :he  greatest  abundance." 

Mr.  John  tiladsione,  an  authority  in  commer- 
cial mattera,  says — 

"For  tbe  supply  of  the  raw  material  we  are 
almost  wholly  dejiendeni  00  loretgn  countries, 
whilst  we  have  aitd  possess  in  the  British  domi- 
nioos  in  India,  resources  suiBcient  to  supply  all  we 
require,  atid  to  an  increased  extent  if  demanded— 
resources  (hat  are  within  our  infiucnce  and  con- 
trol, and  where  the  only  limit  10  the  consumption 
of  Briiish  manulaciures  IS  ihe  ability  of  the  na- 
tives to  pay  Ibr  ihem  ;  whilst  we  possess  at  (he 
same  time  the  means  to  s(imulaie  aod  increase 
our  intercourse  wiib  aaletyand  advantage  to  the 
empire  ai  large." 

Mr.  George  Ashbumer,  in  a  paper  read  belbre 
tbe  Asiatic  Society,  remarks— 

*'  Labor  in  ceniral  India  is  clipaper  than  in  al- 
most any  other  portiou  of  the  world  ;  the  wages 
of  an  able-bodied  man  being  only  tiiree  rupees 
[six  shilhiigs  Bterhng]  per  month.  It  has  been 
estimated,  therelore,  that  BeruV  cottoo  may  ba 
cultivated  proHiHbly  tor  SO  rupees  per  candy,  or 
orraiher  less  than  a  penny  a  pound  !" 

The  next  question  lor  tiie  American  investiga- 
tor of  a  quesuon  of  the  deepest  interest  is,  what 
obstacles  have  prevented  the  developemeni  of 
capabilities  in  India  to  supply  (he  country,  under 
whose  government  she  groans,  with  an  article 
from  which,  were  she  suddenly  cut  off,  tbe  vcu-y 
existence  of  that  government  would  be  endaio- 
gered.  An  answer  to  this  inquiry  in  tbk  view  of 
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the  writer  before  us  will  be  found  in  the  extracts 
which  follow,  and  if  well  founded  would  appear 
to  account  fully,  ng  welt  for  deficieocy  of  supply, 
as  lor  deteclivenesB  of  quality. 

In  our  next  we  ehall  proaent  the  view*  of  thip 
paioBldkini;  writer  as  lo  the  metii^urefl  and  cHusef 
which  may  be  expected  lo  operate  in*ihe  removal 
of  (he  (ibatHcle*  here  ilesignHied,  nnd  to  insure  lo 
Great  Briiain  an  ample  suppl;^  of  thii  yreai  staple 
of  oor  slave  holding  itaiei  from  a  region  under 
her  own  control,  and  of  a  quality  to  meet  all 
demands. 

"  The  chief  obstacle  however,  to  collon-grow- 
iDg  in  the  Bast,  and  indeed  the  great  cnuflo  ol 
most  of  the  evils  of  India,  Ilea  in  the  nature  ol 
the  government  that  controls  its  deetinie«,  a 
government  which  acts,  not  tor  ihe  benefiLofits 
■uhjects,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  itself.  Wrest- 
ing from  the  natives  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil, 
it  imposes  on  them  taxes  under  which  no  peo- 
ple could  flourish.  It  subjects  them  lo  a  system 
of  forced  labor  and  purveyance,  which,  allowing 
no  security  for  property,  takes  away  ibe  motive  to 
its  accumulation.  The  insolence,  exactions  and 
cruellies  of  its  officers  in  many  caves  leaves  no 
refuge  to  the  miserable  native  but  absolute  po- 
verty. Nothing  scarcely  is  planned  or  executed 
for  tne  good  of  the  country;  a  few  nabobs  think 
themaelves  entitled  lo  coin  money  out  of  a  hun> 
dred  million  people,  thoush  their  policy,  so  far  as 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  concerned,  is  scarr.e- 
ly  so  wise  as  the  slave  syeiem  of  the  pouth.  The 
virtual  assumption  by  Ihe  government  of  the 
proprietorship  of  the  soil,  iethu  root  of  the  mis- 
chief. It  has  proclaimed  Itself  ihe  universal  land- 
lord, and  affirmed  its  right  to  take  from  its  tensnis 
what  it  will.  Belbre  the  nountry  came  under 
British  rule,  the  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  sove- 
retiinclain>ed  as  a  tax,  a  limited  portion  of  the 
crop  of  every  mnn's  Held,  leaving  not  less  than 
three-fourths  to  the  farmer.  The  British  govern- 
ment takes  the  whole  matter  into  iisown  hands- 
fixes  an  assumed  capability  in  every  field  Ip  pro- 
duce, an  assumed  price  on  the  produce  itself  and 
then  exacts  from  85  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  money 
value  of  that  produce  as  its  share  for  ever ; — and 
all  this,  without  any  reference  to  varying  crops  or 
prices  1  When  the  produce  exceeds  the  amount 
previously  fixedi  the  assessment  is  increased. 
When  an  individual  tails  in  the  nwroentof  ibis 
tax,  it  is  coUeeted  off  the  village,  Vr  hen  Ihe  crop 
of  a  whole  village  is  deficient,  neighboring  vil- 
lages are  compelled  lo  make  up  the  deficiency. 
4o  parts  in  100  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil 
are  taken  by  tbe  government.  As  lo  the'cultiva- 
lor,  his  average  share  of  the  gross  produce  is 
staled  to  be  generally  Irom  five  to  six  in  a  hundred! 
The  tax  too  is  demanded  in  money ;  a  moat  grind- 
ing hardship  in  a  country  where  the  people  de- 
pend more  upon  barter,  than  a  circulating  medium. 

The  etfeciB  of  the  land<iax  are  represpnied  as 
moBi  destruciive.  Village^),  in  times  past  happy 
and  I1»urishing,  have  been  tle«>otaled  by  it,  and  the 
cultivators  in  numerous  disiricis  driven  from  iheir 
farms,  so  that  Inrge  irneis  ol'  land  once  orcupied, 
are  now  covered  with  jungle  and  ranged  by  wild 
beasts.  It  has  bpggareil  ihe  intlusirious  ryoi, 
and  convened  him  iii'o  a  robber  or  assarsin.  Aitd 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  muny  laminee 
under  which  India  of  lute  years  has  groaned,  thai 
foay  not  be  traced  to  its  Uigbting  iDflueocee.  In 


1827-8,  a  famine  prevailed  in  the  north-western 
provinces  of  Bengal,  which  carried  ofi',  it  is  said, 
500,000  humnn  bein^o,  more  than  ihe  whole 
populuiion  of  lllinuis.  ''And  yet  ihe  same  year,  as 
much  grain  was  exported  from  the  lower  pans  of 
Bt-ngal,  as  would  huve  ted  hall  a  million  of  peo- 
n'e,  n(  a  pound  of  rire  a  day,  for  a  whole  year. 
The  OrieniHl  Herald  for  Fehroary.  1839,  stales, 
that  "  in  1819,  there  were  19,676]076  beegas,  or 
about  6,658,692  acres  of  waete  land,  in  tlw  very 
provinces  where  half  a  million  of  human  beings 
died  last  year  from  actual  starvation.'*  White 
immense  tracts  of  /eriile  land  bave  been  aban- 
doned, and  others  suffered  to  remain  the  haunts  of 
Ihe  tiger  and  jackall,  the  natives  of  the  country, 
ihe  real,  6ona  fide  proprietors  of  (h^  soil,  are  not 
allowed  to  bring  any  portion  of  them  under  culiiva* 
lion,  except  on  payment  of  whatever  amount  of 
laxaiion  may  be  imposed  by  the  government, 
which  Is  so  heavy  as  in  many  Instances  soon  to 
drive  olf  the  new  settlers. 

The  peninacious  adherence  of  the  board  <^ 
directors  to  ihis  ruinous  evsiem,  seems  to  amoant 
lo  madness.  In  the  year  1835,  Sir  Robert  Grant 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  to  those  who  would 
cultivate  waste  land,  freedom  from  taxation  for 
live  years,  and  from  half  the  usual  amount  of 
taxation  the  next  five.  After  the  natives  had 
overcome  their  distrust  of  this  strange  kindness  on 
the  pari  of  the  govpmment,  they  began  to  avail 
ihemeelves  of  Ihti  offer,  and, under  a  system  which 
secured  to  Ubor  no  just  reward,  soon  showed  what 
they  could  do.  The  court  of  directors,  however, 
in  lees  than  three  years,  as  if  bent  on  keeping 
down  all  improvement  in  the  country,  ordered 
theoH<>rs  lo  be  recalled ! 
The  Rev.  Howard  Maleolm  of  Boston  wrote : 
'*  Feb.  1837.  A  more  beauiilul  country  than 
that  from  Cuddaloreto  Tanjore,  (Madras.)  cannot 
possibly  be  imairined.  The  dense  population 
and  rich  soil  give  their  energies  to  each  other,  and 
produce  a  scene  of  nnsurpaned  loveliness.  But 
the  taxes  and  other  causes  keep  down  the-Iabor- 
era  to  a  stale  below  that  of  our  southern  slaves. 
The  government  share  of  rice  crops  is,  on  an 
average,  about  60  per  r^nt. !  But  the  mode  of 
collection  in  money  causes  the  cultivator  to  pay 
about  three-fourths  of  the  crop." 

This  grinding  land-tax,  then,  destroying,  as  it 
does,  the  hope  and  energy  of  the  laborer,  and 
weakening  tbe  motives  to  tbe  exercise  of  skill  and 
carefulness,  ie  tbe  first  and  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  free  growth  of  cotton  in  Imlia. 
Several  other  obsiacles  may  be  noticed. 

1.  The  almost  absolute  dependence  of  the 
cultivators  on  tbeir  bankers.  The  grower  of  cot- 
ton, in  the  beginning  of  tbe  season,  without  seed, 
without  money,  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  village 
hanker,  who  lends  his  money  on  condition,  first, 
that  lie  receive  exorhiiant  interest,  secondly,  that 
the  entire  crop  be  sold  to  him  m  advance,  at  a 
low  price.  Such  a  bargain,  ol  course,  taken  aw»y 
'ill  motives  to  carelulnesB  in  raising  and  prepnrinuf 
'hf  rution,  inasmueh'as  ihe  grower  knows  that  ha 
will  gel  no  nioro  fur  a  good  tttan  bad  article. 

2.  The  revenue  offi^:ers  irrquently  will  not  suf^ 
ler  the  crop  lo  be  touched,  till  security  be  given 
for  the  payment  of  the  land-lax.  Meantime,  the 
crop  ripens  ;  the  cotton  falls  to  the  ground,  and, 
becoming  mixed  with  leavea  and  dust,  is  graaUy 
deteriorated.  ^  i 
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8.  The  eoiAitnr  is  without  good  roadi.  There 
nn  no  racttiiiea  (or  can^inf;  the  cotldh  of  Central 
India  to  the  coaai.  Raised  in  Brrar,  for  inaiance, 
it  haa  to  be  carrird  lo  Bombay,  600  milen,  on  the 
back*  of  oxen,  ihe  journey  occupying  75  daya, 
Bod  ihe  cost  of  conveyance  being  60  per  cent,  on 
firftlcoei.  And  it  not  unfreque^tly  happens,  that 
heavy  raitis  ovenakeitonihe  way,  so  that  Iarj2;e 
quantiiiea  are  annually  destroyed  or  fs^eatly  da- 
mafred.  The  finer  Icinde,  it  is  said,  are  far  more  in- 
jured by  the  rain*  than  the  inferior ;  hence  ano- 
ther inducement  to  send  common  cotton. 

4.  The  cotton  is  often  eerioualy  injured  by  bninj; 
faroaght  into  the  government  yards,  where,  if  the 
owners  cannot  immediately  pay  the  taxes,  it  is 
buried  in  the  ground,  no  straw  or  matting  being 
iateitNMed  between  it  and  the  earth. 

6.  It  is  stated,  that  in  Egypt  and  Peru,  cotton 
could  not  be  grown  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  ar- 
tificial irrigation.  No  good  cotton  is  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  warm  climates,  which  has 
not  been  irrigated.  In  India,  as  if  (o  compel  the 
growth  of  common  cotton,  irrigated  latida  are 
doubly  taxed,  sometimes  trebly  or  quadrupty. 

Mr.  George  Thompson  thus  sums  up  the  diffi- 
caliie^  in  the  produciion  of  cotton. 

*<  Now  look  at  the  difftculiies  in  the  way  ofgrow- 
iDg  cotton:  First,  the  absence  of  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil.  Here  it  the  masier-evtt;  here 
is  the  gre&t  injustice  of  our  administration  in  India, 
deprivinig  (he  natives  of  the  soil  of  their  right  lo 
that  roii ;  utterly  despising  them ;  sweeping  off 
all  the  great  landlords  and  atl  the  little  ones  to- 
gether ;  reckoning  directly  with  the  cultivator  of 
(he  individual  field,  and  taking  from  him  at  least 
45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil. 
Then,  the  heavy  and  Suctuating  Bssesements ; 
then  the  utter  dependence  upon  the  village  bankers, 
producing,  as  you  have  seen,  carelessness  in  grnw- 
iag,  in  packing,  and  in  cleaning  the  cotton.  Then 
the  damage  done  to  the  cotton  on  its  journey  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast. 

"  Then  the  insufltcient  accommodatton,  or  rather 
no  aecoiDmodaiion  at  all,  which  it  finds  when 
it  baa  arrived  at  the  coast ;  for  yon  have  seen, 
that  in  Guierat,  though  a  part  of  India  as  well 
managed  as  any  other  part,  it  is  tumbled  'In- 
lo  a  pit  covered  with  lumps  of  earth,  and  there  it 
lies  to  eootraet  moisture,  and  it  comes  up  in  a  state 
perfectly  unfit  to  be  packed  and  embarked  for  this 
country.  Bat  again,  there  is  the  want  of  care,  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  1  admit,  in  respect  to  soils 
and  aitaations;  then  the  non-introduction  of  fo- 
reign seeds,  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
boiuaess ;  then  the  want  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation ;  then  the  negligence  and  caprice  of  the 
revenue  officers,  who  olien,  through  mere  disin- 
dinalioDj  refuse  to  assess  the  eoiton,  until  it  is  very 
much  injured  in  its  quality ;  then  tlie  want  of  an 
efficient  system  of  civil  administration,  so  that  the 
individuaJ  who  is  injured  can  obtain  no  redress, 
and  must  apply,  if  he  does  apply,  to  a  man  who 
basratheran  interest  in  opprepsing  hira,  than  in 
redressing  his  grievances.  Then  the  lact  that 
cotton  is  propagated  tor  ages  upon  the  same  soil 
and  from  the  same  seed.  Add  to  this  the  insuf- 
ficient  care  paid  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  Then 
add  the  fact  that  other  crops  are  grown  along 
with  the  cotton  crops,  which  interfere  with  the 
health  and  pradoetiweoess  of  the  cotton." 

None  of  theae  Mndraoces,  it  will  be  obsenred, 


is  inherent  in  the  iratare  of  the  soil,  or  ebaraeber 
of  the  people.  A  wise  government  could  remove 
them  all.  Still,  despite  of  (heir  unhappy  influ- 
ence, the  exportation  of  Indian  coiion  to  Britain, 
has  increased,  as'we  have  seen,  during  Ihe  last 
seven  years,  at  Ihe  rale  of  145  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  American  cotton  hu  advanced  ai  the  rate 
of  but  70  per  cent,  t 


OEBULTORT  OBSERTATIONa  ON  THE  BANK- 
mG  8Y8TEK  OF  THIS  COUNTKY,  AHD  THB 

smcTa  or  itb  diffbSbbht  xodbs  or 

OPKRATIOir.     ADDRB88ED  TO  THB  COBSI- 
,    DBRATIOir  or  THB  AGttlCTLTURAL  IVTB- 
HB8T, 

Contlnaed  fKm  p^je  Hi. 

Bankt  of  ctrculntton.  , 

Hi.— Having  staled  and  described  the  impor- 
tant benefits  derived  from  (he  operations  of  banks 
of  deposite  and  of  discount,  we  now  come,  next 
in  order,  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  great 
operation  of  banks — that  of  tssue,  or  circttlofton — 
or  of  creating  and  supplying  to  the  country  a 
paper  currency.  This,  though  always  and  uni- 
versally a  legalized  operation  of  hanks  in  Ihii 
country,  \i  an  illegitimate  part  of  their  business, 
not  necessary  to  their  other  proper  and  always 
beneficial  action,  and  which,  in  any  degree  of  ex- 
tent, if  not  always  injurious  to  tne  community, 
is  certain  to  become  so  by  its  excess;  and  which 
excess  has  never  yet  failed  to  follow  a  commence- 
ment of  Ihe  privilege  of  creating  and  issuing  pa- 
per money  for  private  benefit. 

"A  bank  of  circulation"  says  Mr,  Ragoet,  in 
his  excellent  ^Treatise  on  Currency  and  Banking,' 
"  is  an  institution  established  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  credit ;  which  is  performed  by 
exehaniring  its  promissory  notes  [bank  notes] 
payable  lo  bearer  on  demand  in  coin,  or  eiving 
transferable  credits  on  its  books,  also  payable  on 
demand  in  dnin,  Ibr  the  promissory  notes  of  indi- 
viduals, payable  at  a  fhture  fixed  day,  the  latter 
paying  a  percentage  per  annum,  equal  to  the  in- 
terest on  a  loan  of  capital,  for  the  advantages 
(hey  consider  themselves  as  enjoying  by  dealing 
in  the  market  with  ihe  credit  ol  the  bank  instead 
of  their  own."  All  the  banks  of  Ihe  United 
States,  (except  the  savings'  banks,)  are  banks 
of  circulation,  and  combine  that  operation  with 
those  of  discount  and  deposite.  And  it  is  the 
real  profit  lo  the  banking  interest,  derived  from 
this  power  of  creating  paper  money,  and  Ihe 
supposed  benefit  of  its  creation  to  the  public  in- 
terest, which  give  lo  the  existing  banks  all  their 
hold  on  public  favor.  The  other,  end  real  and 
important  benefits  of  banking  are  scarcely  thought 
ofi  in  comparison  to  ihe  delusive  fascination  of 
prospective  wealth  supposed  to  he  ofiered  to  the 
community  by  the  creation  and  increase  of  paper 
money  by  pnvate  individuals.  It  is  this  privi- 
lege of  issuing  their  own  notes,  not  bearing  in* 
terest,  as  money,  and  the  certain  effect  ot  such 
issue  in  substituting  and  driving  abroad  the  gold 
and  silver  coin  which  formed  the  previous  curren- 
cy of  the  coootrv,  which  give  to  the  banks  of 
thie  eoQDtiy  ,n\l  their  daogennu  jmwer  and 
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banefal  operation ;  and  yet  it  ii  this  one  office  of 
fsbricatiog  currency  nhich  eonstiiutea  xha  great 
merit  and  public  benefit  of  banks,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
those  persons  who  most  strongly  ndvocate  ihe 
general  procedure  or  the  banking  system  oT  this 
country. 

V/.  The  ihree  operations  of  bajiks  aa  ambined, 
either  in  legal  and  honeat  banking,  or  illegal  and 
frauduieni  ianking. 

The  definition  given  above  ol  a  bank  of  cir- 
culation applies  however  only  to  such  as  com- 
ply, and  but  so  long  as  ihey  continue  to  comply, 
with  the  proposed  object  of  iheir  insliiution,  and 
ibeir  obligation  to  pay  their  note$  on  demand  in 
specie.  £ven  when  eo  complying  with  all  llieir 
obli^tions,  the  evils  and  the  dangers  of  banks 
of  circulation  are  Btill  impending,  and  .their  oc- 
currence ineeparable  (irom  the  eystem,  nllhough 
in  its  most  perfect  state.  But  the  impending  dan- 
gers are  I'ully  realized,  and  the  previous  evils  are 
increased  beyond  computation,  when  these  banks 
have  ceased  to  comply  with  their  obligations,  as 
all  in  Virginia  and  nearly  all  in  the  United  Slates 
now  have  done,  either  avowedly  or  virtually. 
The  above  definition  therefore  does  not  apply  to 
banks  such  as  ours  now  are,  and  are  like  long  to 
be — issuing  notes  for  which  the  banks /iromise  <o 
|Hiyon  demand,  but  which  they  do  not  pay  and 
cannot  expect  to  pay  for  years  to  come,  if  indeed 
ever.  It  should  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  by 
.  the  reader,  that  the  name  and  character  of  a  bank 
of  deposiie,  of  discount,  or  of  circulation,  or  com- 
bining all  these  three  operations,  ia  deserved  only 
iy  awh  inatiiutiona  aa  truly  conform  to  the  design 
of  tbeae  several  (^erationa.  Such  would  Ibrm 
another  general  class^  exercising  the  business  of 
Ugal  and  hormt  banking ;  even  though  their  ope- 
rations in  fioiat  of  fact  may  beunsound,  illegitimate, 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and 
still  more  dangerous,  in  tendency  to  the  greater 
evil  of  running  into  illegal  bartking,  and  fiaudw 
lent  banking,  whether  it  be  afterwards  legalized 
m  not — and  to  which  latter  grand  division  now 
belong  all  the  banks  of  Virginia,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  United  States.  This,  which  we  designate 
as  the  fraudulent  banking  syatem,  then  requires 
a  very  important  modification  of  the  foregoing 
deSoiiion  of  a  bank  of  circulation.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  bank  of  circulation,  upon  this  the  more 
general  system,  is  to  exchange  its  notes  (which 
carry  no  interest,)  and  which  it  promises  upon 
their  lace  to  pay  on  demand,  but  does  not  pay, 
(and  is  protected  by  law  in  the  relbsal  to  pay, 
and  from  all  efficient  penalty  or  reparation  for  the 
wrong,)  for  the  notes  of  individuals  which  beai- 
interesl,  and  of  which  the  payment  is  strictly  en- 
forced, both  by  law  and  usage. 

If  ibe  banks  bad  been  at  first  established  upon 
this  non-paying  principle,*there  would  have  been 
aometbing  like  honesty  in  the  course  pursued. 
Borrowers  and  the  public  generally  might  then 
at  least  have  exen-ised  tbeir  discretion,  and  have 
chosen  upon  true  grounds,  whether  or  not  to  re- 
ceive  paper,  as  money,  which  was  avowedly  ir- 
redeemable, and  dishonored  antl  disvedited  by 
the  issuers  from  the  first  outset  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  banks  complied  with  their  obliga- 
tion to  jMy  specie  on  demand,  until  the  confi- 
denee  oftbepublie  had  been  Meared,  and  until 


the  whole  circulation  of  the  country  had  been 
filled  almost^xclusively  with  this  paper  currency, 
and  it  bad  had  iis  sure  and  inevitable  effect  of' 
substiiuiing  and  driving  oS  the  previous  metallic 
currency  of  the  country.  Then,  when  pressed 
by  Ihe  just  consequences  of  their  gambling  spe- 
culations, and  other  misconduct,  or  urged  by  ihe 
desire  to  make  larger  prufiis  than  legal  or  honest 
means  would  permit,  the  banks  refuaed  to  pay 
their  notes,  which  were  in  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  many  miltioiu  of  dollars,  and  which 
indeed  formed  the  almost  entire  currency  of  the 
country.  There  never  was  a  more  gross  and 
enormous  fraud  perpetrated  on  any  people,  than 
was  exhibited  in  each  of  these  bank  suspensions ; 
and  each  and  all  of  which  have  twen  alierwarda 
legalized  and  sustained  by  the  govemmenis  of  aU 
the  states  of  the  union: 

VII.  7%e  beat  and  safest  course  of  baaka  tfmm- 

lotion  illustrated. 

But  these  remarks,  on  the  existing  state  of  fraud- 
ulent banking  and  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
are  in  advance  of  the  regular  onler  of  the  sub- 
ject. 1^1  us  therefore  return  to  the  operation  of 
batiks  of  circulation,  while  they  really  and  truly 
continue  to  pay  on  demand  the  sums  promised  oa 
their  notes. 

It  is  easjr  enough  to  understand  a  bank 
makes  profit  by  issuing  more  paper  than  lbs 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  aod  that  the  greater 
the  excess  of  the  issues,  it  the  notes  can  be  kept 
from  l^eing  returned  to  the  bank  to  be  redeemed, 
the  greater  ivill  be  the  profit. 

Suppose  the  actual  and  proper  amount  of  cur- 
rency of  a  country  to  be  10  millions  in  gold  or 
silver  coin.  Banks  of  circulation  are  then  firat 
established,  whose  capital  amouDiaioS  millionfl, 
with  the  usual  legal  privilege  to  issue  three  times 
the  amount  of  their  capiiul  in  paper,  or 
lions.  Suppose  that  there  is  paid  into  the  Bank, 
and  afterwards  retained  there,  (both  of  which  sup- 
positions are  moustrous,  and  will  be  universally 
lalse,)  the  whole  6  millions  of  capital  stock  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  that  the  banks  use  their  privilege 
of  labricaiing  paper  money  so  moderately  that 
they  issue  and  keep  in  circulation  only  twice  aa 
much  paper  as  the  amount  of  their  capitals,  or 
but  10  millions  of  paper  money.*  Then  the  ef- 

"  Th«  capital  of  no  bank  has  beea  paid  io  specie, 
ID  any  case,  and  generally  but  a  small  proportion  of  it 
was  in  specie.  Alter  paying  a  small  part  in  specie, 
the  usual  course  is  for  Uie  stockholders  to  give  their 
notet  for  the  balance  due.  In  many  cases,  (thoueh 
not  in  Virginia,)  the  Btockholders  have  done  still  bet- 
ter, and  paid  scarcely  any  thing ;  tbey  merely  exe- 
cuted their  individual  notes  to  the  bank  for  theu  entire 
payments,  dus  in  specie,  and  gave  tbeir  certifieBtea  of 
stock  as  sole  security  to  the  bank.  Of  coarse  tbera 
never  could  have  existed  the  least  degree  of  responsi- 
bility  of  such  a  bauli,  aod  its  circulation  was  a  mere 
means  for  levying  contributions  upon,  or  of  swindling 
and  stealing/rom the  commQoity.from  the  beginning  lo 
the  end  of  the  bank's  career.  The  other  supposiOon 
above,  of  a  bank's  retaining  all  its  capital  in  specie,  or 
even  one  dollar  in  specie  lor  two  dollars  of  the  paper 
in  circulation,  is  never appioached  in  practice;  and 
ms  assumed  above  merely  to  illustrate  the  operations 
of  a  bank  of  circulation  when  tn  the  best  possible 
condition  of  respoBatbiiilt.  An  indication  of  the  ac- 
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fecit  would  be.  firat,  a  permaDent  abatraciion  of  6 
■nilliom  from  iha  original  specie  circulation  of  ibe 
country,  to  tie  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and 
a  aimultaneous  filling  the  void  thus  created  wiih 
5  milliona  of  paper;  and,  next,  overflowing  itie 
cbannels  of  circulation  with  6  millions  of  paper 
more.  There  would  then  be  6  millions  ol'  specie 
kept  idle  in  ibe  banks,  and  of  course  forming  no 
part  of  the  aclual  and  useful  currency,  and  6  mil- 
lions more  of  specie  and  10  millione  of  paper  in 
circulation,  or  15  millions  in  all,  lor  a  community 
for  which  10  millions  had  be!6re  served  alt  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  business.  Now  the  first  f]ues- 
lioD  is,  would  this  whole  amount  of  monejr,  thus 
increased  60  per  ceni.  in  qunniiiy,  rmain  in  cir- 
cubfton,  or  not?  Many  of  the  borrowera  and 
would- be-borrowera  from  backs,  and  most  of  our 
legislators  also,  believe  ihat  the  newly  added  quan- 
tity of  currency  would  remain  in  circulation ;  and 
believing  also  that  paper  promises  are  money,  and 
that  the  locreaae  of  such  paper  promises  is  un  in- 
crease of  national  capital,  ihey  infer  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  so  much  the  richer  by  this  addition  of 
5  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  all  political  eco- 
nomists, even  of  opposite  schools,  concur  that  the 
surplus  6  millions  could  not  remain  in  circulation  ; 
because,  there  being  more  money  than  was  needed 
for  the  wants  of  circulation,  money,  like  any  other 
commodity,  would  fall  In  market  price;  and  if  it 
fell  only  one  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  money  in 
other  CQuniries,  that  depreciation  would  be  enough 
to  cause  it  to  be  exported ;  that  is^  used  lo  pur- 
chase foreign  commodities,  or  be  otherwise  vested 
abroad,  unitl  all  the  surplus  5  millions  had  been 
thus  disposed  of.  But  as  the  bank  notes  would  be 
of  no  value  abroad,  they  would  remain,  and  the  5 
millions  of  metallic  money  would  be  exported 
— thus  leaving  the  country  with  precisely  its  ori- 
ginal amount  of  circulation,  10  millions,  but  the 
whole  of  it  in  bank  paper,  (as  yet  redeemed  when 
tequjred,)  instead  of  10  millions  in  specie  as 
foiiDfcly.  Still,  however,  (here  being  as  yet  en- 
lire  confidence  in  the  banks,  their  notes  would  not 
be  returned  upon  them  faster  than  they  could  be 
re-iwoed,  and  no  evil  would  be  very  maalfest  in 
ibb  thorough  change  from  a  metallic  to  a  paper 
ourency.  This  state  of  things  would  present  the 
best  possible  condition  of  the  banking  system, 
embracing  the  operation  of  issuing  and  circulating 
paper  money ;  and  for  the  present  we  wilt  leave  it 
10  that  condition,  to  consider  the  effects  on  both 
banking  interests  and  public  interests. 

We  nave  supposed  that  the  bank  has  issued, 
and  keeps  afloat,  on  an  average,  10  millions  of 
bank  notes  ;  and  that  the  public  confidence  is  so 
great  that  the  specie  in  the  vaults  is  not  reduced  by 
oeDtanda  lor  payment  below  the  average  amount 
d  5  mitlioiu.  All  the  paper  money  in  circulation 
bad  been  inued  in  discounting  buaioeBs  notes,  or 


Itw  (of  last  February)  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
which  TiptaUd,  as  being  too  strict  and  burdensome, 
the  previously  existing  provision  tbst  the  banks  should 
keep  on  band  as  much  specie  as  ane-jifih  of  their 
amoantofnoteiin  circulation.  This  restriction  was  re- 
pealed almoat  witboot  (q>po«tioB ;  and  now  the  banks, 
released  from  tbe  requirement  of  law  in  this  respect,  and 
firom  the  deman  la  of  note-holders,  by  tbe  *'  suspension 
of  specie -paymenti,"  may  issue  $100  in  notes  for 
me  dollar  of  specie,  witboat  any  restraint  whatever, 
except  such  u  tbe  interest  or  flw  fiwi  of  tbs  banks 
tiwBMlves  may  inpssi. 


in  more  permanent  loans— and  therefore  tbe  bank 
is  receiving  interest  on  10  millions,  and  its  specie 
capital  kept  on  hand  is  6  millions,  which  was  (he 
amount  advanced  by  the  stofek-holders.  The  banks 
receive  from  this  new  source  of  circulation,  (be- 
sides their  previous  and  fair  profits  derived  from 
discounting  or  depositee,)  the  interest  of  10  mil- 
lionti,'  or  of  an  additional  5  millions  over  and  above 
their  capital  paid  in.  Or,  if  having  regard  to  their 
actual  capital  of  5  millions  alone,  they  receive, 
from  their  borrowers,  interest  al  6  per  cent,  oh  10 
millions,  or  what  is  equal  lo  12  per  cent,  on  their 
actual  capital  stock  of  5  millions. 

Therefbre,  even  upon  this  supposed  «xcellent 
condition  of  things,  more  favorable  to  the  strength 
and  responsibility  of  banks  than  ever  existed  in  a 
single  real  case,  the  gross  receipts  of  ibe  banks 
from  borrowers  and  the  community,  woofd  be,  by 
privilege  of  law,  just  double  tbe  legal  interest  on 
their  capital.  This  is  in  addition  to  all  other  bir 
profits  derived  from  discounting  on  dcposiies,  or 
in  any  other  less  legitimate  mode.  If  they  issue 
three  times  the  amount  of  their  capital  (as  is 
authorized  by  law)  instead  of  only  twice  the 
amount,  then  still  another  C  per  cent,  would  be 
added  to  their  gross  receipts  ;  and  if,  instead  of 
retaining  their  whole  capital  in  specie,  fas  sup- 
posed) they  should  keep  only  one-third  of  it, 
(which  is  full  as  much  as  is  usual,  even  for  spe- 
cie-paying banks.)  then  4  per  cent  more  on  the 
whole  capital  would  be  made  by  lending  the  pro* 
portion  thus  released. 

VUI.  TTte  partners  in  the  banking  business  wAo 
gain,  and  those  who  lose  ike  profits. 

But  though  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  usage 
of  the  banks  would  permit  all  the  above  supposed 
amount  of  gross  receipts,  as  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal stock  and  circulation,  it  is  very  true  that  trie 
gross  income,  and  still  more  the  net  dividends,  of 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  have  never  ap- 
proached to  such  an  amount  of  annual  profit.  In- 
deed, banking  in  this  country  has  been  on  the 
whole  an  unprofitable  business  to  the  stockhold- 
ers as  well  as  injurious  to  the  community.  The 
Bank  of  Vii^nia,  with  all  its  bmnches,  from  its 
institution  to  this  day,  has  not  cleared  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  its  capital.  But  that  is  becanse, 
in  the  first  place,  there  are  so  many  banks  (or 
banks  having  so  much  stock,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,)  that  none  of  them  can  exercise  any 
thing  like  the  amount  of  privileges  that  the  law 
allows  to  all ;  and  where  the  plunderers  are  many, 
compared  to  the  booty  to  be  gained,  the  dividends 
must  be  necessarily  reduced  in  proportion  to 
tbe  number  of  sharers.  Next,  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  banks  have  been  so  improvident 
and  careless,  that  the  greater  part  of  what  might 
have  been  net  profits  to  the  stock-holders  has 
been  squwdered  in  high  salaries  to  officers 
f often  sinecurists,  or  incapable,)  and  otherim- 
necessary  expenses,  lost  by  numerous  bad  debts, 
or  stolen  bv  bank  functionaries.  Thus,  though 
the  people  nave  paid  enormously  for  their  supj 
port  and  profit,  it  may  well  be  the  case  Uiat  the 
stock- holders  have  received  even  less  than  in 
other  unprivileged  directions  of  labor  and  in- 
vestments of  capital.  Yet,  the  small  amount  of 
general  or  average  profits  made  by  the  stock-hold- 
ers of -banks  is  often  used  in  arctuaent  as  evi- 
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denee  that  banking  privileges  arc  not  loo  great, 
end  that  tbe  countiY  lias  paid  very  litde  for  the 
public  benefits  of  the  baiuting  system.  180  be- 
cause highwaymen  and  pirates  generally  live 
and  die  poor,  it  might  as  well  be  coDtended  that 
diey  haa  taken  but  little  in  theii"  course  of  bu- 
siness, and  that  society  had  suffered  nothing 
from  the  particukr  direction  and  long  continued 
exercise  of  their  industry.* 

[f  by  ihe  profits  actually  received  by  etock- 
holdere  were  to  be  esliraaied  and  determined  the 
measure  of  privileKCs  (0  be  allowed  10  1  he  banks 
for  their(suflposed)  benefits  to  the  public,  and  for 
the  lair  remuneration  lor  capital  eo  invested,  then 
these  privileges  and  profits  have  been  too  low, 
and  ought  now  to  be  increased,  instead  of  being 
limited  and  reduced.  The  stock-holders,  as  such, 
on  the  whole,  have  derivetl  but  liille  profit,  (less 
indeed  than  legal  i!TteresiO  from  their  stock  ;  and, 
aaa  body,  have  been  almost  as  much  cheated 
and  plundered  as  the  community  in  general,  by 
those  who  enhance  the  prices  of  stock,  and  direct 
banking  operations,  and  as  borrowers  and  specu- 
lators, or  stockjobbers,  continue  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  rich  harveais  of  gain.  The 
banks  have  been  managed  not  for  the  benefit  of 
their  stock-holders,  as  much  as  for  that  of  their 
officers,  directors,  and  the  borrowing,  speculating 
and"  atock-jobbing  classes  in  general.  And  who 
are  they  who  coustitute  Ihe  great  body  of  stock- 
holders? Not.  merehaDts,  or  bank  directors,  or 
officers,  or  brokers,  or  sloek-jobhers.  All  these 
bave  too  much  need  of  their  money  for  other 
active  businees,  yielding  larger  returns,  to  hold 
much,  if  Buy,  bank-slock.  A  few  shares,  merely 
to  make  one  eligible  for  the  office  of  director,  ere 
the  most  that  any  of  these  persons  would  care  to 
hold  permanently.  They  ail  prefer  to  pursuade 
and  induce  otherp,  who  have  more  spare  money 
and  less  information  of  the  tricks  and  hazards 
of  the  game,  to  hold  the  stock  lor  their  use  and  be- 
nefit. Though  some  few  rich  capitalists  are  large 
fltock-liolders,  more  generally  they  belong  to  the 
noorer  than  ihe  richer  portion  of  property  owners. 
The  slock  is  bought  (and  generally  at  prices 
much  advanced  by  the  false  pretences  of  stock- 
jobbers)  as  perihanent  investments  for  widows 
and  their  children— by  fathers  for  their  daugh- 
ters, as  a  provision  for  them  when  left  friendless 
orphans,  and  otherwise  destitute— by  patrons  and 
directors  of  charitable  institutions,  and  designed 
to  support  the  already  destitute  and  miserable— and 
by  Dumerous  individuals  of  seamy  means,  to  the 
amount  of  their  small  accumulations  of  earnings, 
made  by  hard  labor  and  strict  frugality.  These 
are  the  different  classes  of  people  by  whom,  or  for 


*  Let  Dot  the  ascription  of  a  particular  evil  to  the 
number  of  different  banks  be  construed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  preference  for  centralization,  or  the  sys- 
tem  of  one  bank  only,  with  branches.  Under  a  pro- 
per and  honest  system  of  free  banking,  such  as  will 
be  presented  hereafter,  several  banks  would  certainly 
be  better  than  one  only.  Sut  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem— which  is^lmost  as  bad  for  tat  stock-holders  as  for 
tbe  eoantry,  and  profitable  only  to  stock-jobbers,  bank 
offieen  and  sioecniists,  bank  borrower  and  bank 
Ibiercs — it  is  truly  slated,  as  above,  that  tbe  more 
Dumerous  the  banks,  the  greater  Ihe  waste  and  ex- 
pense to  the  stock-boldiDg  interest ;  and  Ihe  less  the 
amount  of  profit  of  every  kind  that  will  fall  to  each 
share  of  those  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  tbe  dirjdflnds.  t 


whose  benefit  or  lupporl  much  the  greater  part  of 

the  hank  attfck  is  held,  ood  for  whom  the  purchase 
was  made  upon  confidence  that  tbe  then  usual 
profits  of  the  slock  would  be  permanent ;  and  under 
ihe  belief  that  the  connexion  with,  and  the  guar- 
dianship ofi  the  government,  and  ihe  high  cha- 
racter of  the  presideniB  and  directors  nf  the  banks 
ofieied  an  ample  guaranty  Ibr  the  laithful  cara  of 
(he  property  so  invented.  And  the  great  losses,  or 
absolute  ruin,  of  all  these  innocent  and  helpless 
sufferers,  which  occurs  whenever  ao  expanded 
banking  system  bursts,  (as  in  late  )'ears  and  now,) 
forms  one  of  the  most  deplorable  and  afflicting  of 
all  the  unhappy  and  lure  results  of  the  general 
operation.  Further— the  numerous  and  wretch- 
ed suflerers  of  ih:s  clasa  have  to  bear  twice  bb 
much  as  the  average  loss  upon  the  stock.  For 
their  purchases  are  iovariably  made  in  stocks  of 
the  best  established  reputation,  yielding,  then  and 
long  before,  good  and  regular  dividends ;  and  of 
course  the  price  of  such  stock  being  at  the  time  much 
above  par.  Should  the  price,  after  the  purchase, 
rise  2J  per  cent,  higher,  these  owners  never 
sell  for  the  advance,  but  cling  still  more  anxiously 
to  what  appears  so  valuable  a  property.  It  is 
only  when  the  stock  haa  fallen  perhaps  to  one 
half  of  what  they  bought  at,  and  is  yielding  no 
returns  whatever,  that  these  deceived  and  impo- 
verished andsufleringaiockholderB  are  (breed  by 
necessity  to  sell  oui,  to  avoid  starvation,  if  thai  le 
their  all— or,  if  the  possessors  of  other  means,  for 
fear  of  entire  loss  of  the  value.  Then  the  mo6k  is 
bought  by  those  who  rely  lor  its  resuscitation  oa 
the  future  and  usual  dishonest  operation  of  the 
system,  and  the  support  of  it  by  the  laws  ;  and 
when,  by  such  means,  the  price  again  rises,  these 
latter  holders  know  that  it  is  time  to  sell  out  to  a 
new  race  ofother  credulous  dupes.  Thus,  the  clasa 
of  poor  and  cheated  stock -holders,  not  only  lose  in 
proportion  to  their  very  large  amount  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  slock,  but  also  theysufier  the 
utmost  by  depreciation  of  market  prices. '^^ne 
they  bear,  in  common  with  the  community,  a  liifl 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  system ;  bnd  ttie  rich  and 
numerous  prizes  in  the  game  are  won  by  other 
classes.  Skilful  stockjobtiers  receive  the  beneflt 
of  the  changes  of  prices  of  stock  ;  and  the  paper 
kings  who  direct  or  influence  banks,  and  the  bor- 
rowers for  adventurous  speculations,  and  the 
bankrupt  debtors,  are  they  who  have  enjoyed 
nearly  all  the  pro&ls,  and  the  squandered  booty  or 
the  banks. 

But  the  moat  deluded,  stupid,  and  heaviest 
loser  as  a  stockholder  in  Virginia,  is  the  state 
itself~though  deriving  (apparently)  so  large  a  part 
of  ita  revenue  from  the  proHts  of  tMinliing.  To  ob- 
tain this  benefit,  the  state  exclusively  bears  all 
the  enormous  expenses  of  legislation  for  banks, 
and  of  that  of  admrnistering  justice  for,  or  upoOf 
or  because  of  the  proceedings  ol^  banks.  These 
offseis  alone  would  lake  off  a  very  large  share,  if 
not  a!l  the  clear  profile  on  the  stale's  stoek.  The 
largreater  injury  sustained  by  ihecommonweahh, 
and  the  people  et  large,  belongs  to  afiother  pfirt 
of  file  subject,  and  will  be  considered  herefWIer, 

But  it  is  Itill  lime  to  re>um  from  thir  digreesiohf 
and  anticipation  of  resulip,  to  the  banking  system 
where  we  left  it,  In  the  highest  possible  state  of 
prosperity,  for  itself,  and  ef  parenlly  Ibr  alt  the  10- 
teresia  of  the  counliy. 
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IX.  T%»  mm(  jmHVnviM  eomb'tion  qf  t&«  AanA;- 

Id  the  previous  view  taken,  we  hud  rpacherf  a 
poiat  in  the  pro|;reBB  of  eeiierHl  baiikini;  in  which 
ihe  operalioiia  would  be  ihe  tuoet  highly  profita- 
ble to  ihe  bniikB,  ond,  for  such  p/o6r,  the  least  in- 
jurious to  Ihe  public  ihat  could  be  expected  under 
■nysuch  circumstaiiceB.  It  U' true  lha(,  even  on 
thia  supposition  of  the  moat  perlent  condition  ol' 
Ibioga  for  the  Byatem,  the  public  rniereel,  (other 
than  ihe  aeparaie  bankini;  ioterrst)  hai  gained 
limoH  nothing  by  thechanigrp.  With  alt  our  hor- 
ror of  a  currency  either  ezcluaively  or  principally 
of  paper,  (because  ol'  iho  certain  and  ioevitable 
evil  teudeney  and  coneequencea,)  we  may  freely 
admit  that,  on  our  aapposed  case,  no  very  ira- 
ponant  injury  ha*  yet  been  sustained  by  the  coun- 
try, when  its  bankini;  operations  have  only  gone 
Iboa  lar,  and  when  no  fbreii^n  or  o^her  cause  has 
yet  aasailed^lhe  uneubstantial  fHbric  of  an  aliuost 
excluaive  paper  currency.  The  condiiion  of 
things  «upp»ed  above  was,  that  the  banka  had 
cleared  the  additional  profit  of  the  interest  of  S 
milliooa  of  faoiiiioua  paper  ieauea,  and  that  the 
public  had  m  far  lost  nothing,  and  had  (gained 
all  tha  benefits  and  conveniences,  such  as  they 
tDBy  be,  of  a  paper  currency  subsiituted  for  a  me- 
lalhc  currency. 

The  only  important  ffain,  to  far,  by  ihis  'entire 
chan^  of  currency,  is  the  new  paper  money  capi- 
tal of  fi '. millions  created  and  employed  (by  ihe 
banks.  The  interest  on  this  newly  crea'ed  cnpi- 
lal  is  so  much  clear  profit  to  ihe  isauere.  The 
public  has  gained  only  so  far  as  the  whole  com- 
munity is  aUvaya,  benefited  by  the  lair  profiis  of 
each  individual ;  and  as  the  incre^ise  of  individual 
wealth  is  also  the  increase  of  public  or  national 
wealth.  The  issue  and  u?e  of  thia  5  millions  of 
paper,  in  addition.to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
Mock  of  Ihe  banks,  has  pmnitted,  and  indeed 
eomyllftd,  the  exportation  of  5  millions  of  specie. 
No^?",  by  thus  dispeiisinn;  wiih  the  costly  use  of 
Ibis  amount  of  specie,  as  currency,  and  by  substitui- 
iog  a  currency  which  costs  almoet  nolliitii;  to  sup- 
ply at  6ral.  there  is  made  an  annual  saving  1o  the 
community  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  5  millions 
of  specie,  or  the  price  paid  Ibr  its  former  use.* 

*  It  ia  to  give  full  weight  to  the  advantaires  claimed 
for  bankiu  by  its  sdvoeateB,  and  M  avoid  raisinfi^  any 
dmibiral  (wjection  to  them,  that  the  above  admi»ion 
u  made,  that  a  paper  currency  is  much  cheaper  it)  uae 
th&D  a  metallic  currency.  Our  argument  can  afford 
to  yield  this  point,  and  therefore  we ,  do  not  care  now 
to  dispute  I't.  But,  if  Tairly  ezamined  and  compar- 
ed, we  tbink^it  not  an  ^improbable  inue  that  a  paper 
earrency  would  be  founil  to  have  not  much,  if  Indeed 
uy  advantage  in  regard  to  cheapness.  Tha  price 
paid  for  «  baok  currency  u',  not  merely  (as  usually 
counted)  the  coat  of  the  paper,  the  eneraving,  the 
printing,  and  signing,  and  the  repeatinz  tneae  as  of- 
UD  as  required  by  the  wearing  of  the  Trail  material. 
This  is  the  cost  to  the  bank  only.  To  the  opamiMity, 
tbere.are  other  and  much  greater  sources  of  losa,  in 
Ibe  greater  liability  of  paper  money  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  or  other  accidents,  (all  of  which  losses  are  so 
moeb  cteargain  to  the  banks,)  and  the  cost  of  Ihe  mis- 
diietlioa  aiid  waste  of  skill,  talent  and  labor,  in  counter- 
bitii^,  and  tbe  loasea  by  reeeiviog  couaterfieit  notes, 
tte  cost  of  executing  justice  upon  such  new  crimes, 
aad  also  the  evil  to  society  in  the  iodudng  of 
aoeh  crimes.  All  these  diSMent  ivredients  of  priee 
Vol.  IX.-19 


Now  the  question  is,  and  the  only  questionable 
matter,  whether  this  amount  of  gain  to  the  na- 
tion ia  more  or  less  than  equal  to  tbe  risk  and 
danger  incurred  by  giving  up  tbe  use  of  a  sub* 
stantial  metallic  currency,  having  an  intrinsic 
vajue  that  can  never  be  lost,  or  even  materially 
impaired,  for  the  unsubstantial,  uncertain  and 
fiucTuating  value  of  a  paper  currency.  If  the  true 
answer  should  be  that  tbe  profit  of  the  euhatitu- 
lion  is  indeed  greater  than  compensates  for  the 
danger,  then  there  is  a  balance  of  national  bene- 
fit and  gain.  But  if  not,  then  is  there  no  pub- 
lic or  general  bene6i,  hor  any  other  benefit  ex- 
cept to  ihe  banks,  which  create  and  isaue  the  pa- 
per money.  There  is  high  authority  for  the  for- 
mer opinion ;  but  we  entertain  no  quealion  that 
the  latter  is  more  generally  true,  even  if  the  dif- 
ference of  cost  of  the  tnro  currenciea  be  never  to 


JT.  Sm*  txeeptionB  to  previous  gmtnU  ponHmu 

and  statementt. 

_  From  the  wish  to  be  as  concise  as  was  con- 
sistent with  clearness,  we  hare  passed  over, 
without  alluding  to  them,  some  exceptions  to  ge- 
neral positions,  and  partial  deviations  from  gene- 
ral conditions  of  thmgs,  which  every  thinking 
reader  would  allow  for  and  supply,  but  which 
may  he  seized  upon  as  false,  and  as  vital  objee- 
tioDs  to  our  general  statements,  by  that  class 
of  personswho  always  seek  to  find  and  to  op- 
pose merely  the  weak  and  immaterial,  and  not 
the  strong  parts  of  an  argument.  To  exclude 
such  cavilling,  it  will  be  mentioned  here,  once 
for  all,  that,  id  ourillustrationa  by  supposed  cases, 
we  have  described  things  as  entire  and  complete, 
which  in  fact  can  never  be  otherwise  than  in- 
complete—and quantities  and  values  as  fixed 
and  known,  which  are  unknown  and  continnaUy 
fluctuating  in  amount.  Thus— though  there 
must  be  at  any  one  period  a  certain  amount  of 
currency  necessary  for  the  healthy  and  proper 
exchanges,  trade,  and  business  of  a  country, 
the  amount  so  needed  can  not  possibly  he  known ; 
and  even  if  ascertained  fairly  for  a  certain  day, 
it  would  be  different  perhaps  the  next  day— ex- 
panding with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  busi- 
ness, and  contracting  under  adverse  circumstan- 
ces. And  the  actual  amount  of  currency,  if  left 
to  itself  and  not  affected  by  the  abuses  of  paper 
issues,  will  be  regulated  and  properly  and  speed- 
ily adjusted  tn  every  commercial  country ;  so 
that  there  will  never  continue  long  either  a  de- 
ficiency or  redimdancy  of  ctirreney,  for  tbe  ex- 
changes and  healthy  trade  of  the  country.  If 
the  currency  be  more  plenty  than  in  the  com- 
mercial world  generally,  it  will  depreciate  in  va- 
Itie,  and  be  sent  abroad  to  be  used  where  more 
htgoly  valued  and  prized,  until  the  balance  is  le- 
stored  by  the  exportation  of  the  redundant  quan- 
tity. If  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  be  defi- 
cient in  amount,  it  wiU  appreciate,  and  make  it 
profitable  to  bring  specie  from  other  countries 
where  it  is  cheaper,  to  be  used  in  purchasins 
commodities  in  the  country  needing  specie  ana 


would  probaUy  make  up  an  annual  amoaot  not  less 
than  tbe  interest  of  the  whole  drcnlatioo,  which,  add* 
ed  to  tbe  WMring,  woaM  eonatitute  the  annual  coat 
of  an  entire  metuUe  earrency. 
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therefore  paying  for  it  a  higher  price.  And  thus, 
ii  le^  reatiictioDs  aod  monopolies,  and  exces- 
sive issues  of  paper  money  did  not  prerent,  the 
amount  of  currency  in  any  country  would  never 
injarioQsly  vary  finuD  the  quantity  needed. 

Again — we  nave  supposed  the  case  of  the  en- 
tire currency  of  the  couQtry  having  been  chan- 
ged from  metallic  to  paper,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  true,  bo  long  as  the  paper  is  converti- 
ble to  specie  on  demand  from  the  hanks.  The 
greatest  possible  extension  of  banking  operations, 
and  with  the  aid  of  paper  of  the  smallest  deno- 
minations, and  the  most  perfect  state  of  popular 
confidence  in  the  banks,  could  not  effect  so  com- 
pete a  substitution  as  we  assumed  merely  for 
uhiitratioD,  and  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  gene- 
ral operation  by  continued  reference  to  the  partial 
exception.  Instead  of  the  whole  (formerly)  metal- 
1^  cunrencT  of  10  millions  being  substituted  by  pa- 
per, it  would  be  more  likely  that  about  9  millions 
would  be  80  substitated,  under  circumstances  the 
most  favorable  to  the  operation,  and  that  one 
milMon  of  specie  would'still  remain  in  circula- 
tion, and  passing  to  and  from  the  banks,  as  well 
as  between  individuals,  to  serve  for  change,  and 
for  small  dealiuES-  This  quantity  of  specie 
would  vary  accoraing  to  the  size  of  the  lowest 
denomination  of  paper  money  permitted  by  the 
law.  If  there  was  no  bank  note  permitted  of 
less  amount  than  $5,  the  average  amount  of 
specie  in  circulation  might  be  one  to  two  millions 
in  a  currency  of  10  millions.  If  notes  for  SI 
were  pennitted,  and  issued  in  plenty,  every  sil- 
Tbrddlar  would  soon  disappear,  and  not  one- 
tmth  of  a  million,  and  that  in  parts  of  a  ddlar, 
would  renckain  as  currency.  And  even  this 
would  vanish,  if  as  small  bank  notes  were  issued 
as  a  substitute.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  bank  note 
under  850  were  issued,  gold  and  silver  would  be 
necessary  for  all  transactions  of  less  amount ; 
and  as  these  (from  their  number')  would  very 
far  exceed  all  la^er  transactions,  that  restriction 
on  paper  issues,  alone,  would  keep  half,  or  per- 
haps three- fourths,  of  the  whole  currency  in  spe- 
cie. The  proportion  of  the  general  currency 
which  would  continue  metallic,  whether  large  or 
small,  according  to  the  different  circumstances 
named,  would  men  be  so  far  an  exception  and 
offiet  to  the  fwegone  supposition  of  an  entire 
rabstitaticm  of  ^eoie  by  p^>er. 

XL  Beginning  of  dtpreeiation  tfpapir  monay, 
rniddtOUtttmapnitralion  ^bmmngen^ 

Id  the  ineesduig  pues  we  had  traced  the 
progreM  of  banks  m  circulation  to  what  their 
advoeatM  would  consider  the  highest  poiwUe 
Btata  oT  their  prosperity,  and  lh«  best  poiaible 
eoadition  of  the  bonking  system.  Next  Is  to  be 
•bserred  the  turn  of  the  banking  tide — which 
will  as  sorefy  follow,  as  the  ebb  of  the  ocean 
moflt  oome  after  the  flood. 

The  condition  of  thiogi  before  supposed  was, 
that  the  banks  had  filled  the  circulation  of  the 
whole  country  with  their  paper  money,  but  had 
iwt  permanently  overflowM  the  channels — (be- 
cause of  the  outlet  of  sperie  to  foreign  coun- 
tries—) that  they  had  thus  substiiuied  and  caused 
the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  the  specie, 
but  had  not,  by  stUI  greater  excess  of  issues, 
caoaed  the  depreciatioD  of  money  to  any  marked 


or  considerable  extent.  It  is  manifest  that  tba 
more  of  i^  paper  money  that  each  bank  can  use 
in  makinfc  loans,  and  keep  in  circulation,  the 
greater  will  be  its  profits.  As  sorely,  then,  as 
men  and  banks  are  governed  by  self-inierest 
more  powerfully  than  by  Kgard  to  the  interests  of 
others,  so  surely  wilt  each,  and  all  the  baolu', 
strive  to  expand  their  circulation.  And  this  will 
be  the  more  certainly  and  injudiciously  done,  if 
'here  are  many  baoke,  then  if  few,  or  but  one. 
For,  in  the  Ibrtner  case,  each  separate  bank  acts 
for  its  own  ^parate  iulereit;  and  not  only  in  dis- 
regnrd  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country,  but 
even  in  disrenrard  lo  the  general  interest  all 
the  banks.  Their  conductors,  ^unless  indeed  not 
totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  correne}r,) 
know  very  well  that  oU  the  banks  cannot  (while 
continuing  to  pay  specie,)  add  very  greativ  to 
the  already  expanded  paper  currency.  They 
can  only  substitute  by  ihetr  paper  the  specie  cur- 
rency, and  add  a  small  excera — which  efiects  we 
have  supposed  already  produced.  But,  still,  each 
bank  will  strive  to  make  its  own  notes  form  as 
large  a  proportion  as  posiible  of  this  substituted 
general  currency,  and  of  the  excess  which  exist- 
ing favorable  circumstances  may  permit  all  the 
banks  to  put  into  circulation.  This  continually 
operating  tendency  to  the  greatest  possiltle  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency,  (and  that  a  paper  cur- 
rency, almost  exclusively,)  most,  of  course,  al- 
ways keep  some  excess  of  paper  in  circulation. 
If  the  currency  were  metallic,  or  any  portion  oT 
it  that  could  be  spared  fVom  the  ordinaiy  business 
of  trade,  even  that  slight  excess  would  soon  find 
its  way  abroad.  But  paper  money  cannot  be 
•ent  out  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  excess 
remains.  The  reason  why  the  excen  cannot  as 
yet  become  very  considerable  is,  that  the  bank 
notes  are  as  ^et  redeemable  in  specie ;  and  if  the 
effect  of  their  excess  in  circulation  is  perceptible 
in  causing  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency below  that  of  the  foreign  value  of  specie, 
(which  is  the  certain  effect  of  excessive  issues,) 
the  notes  will  be  presented  to  the  banks  fbrspeeia 
as  fast  as  they  are  issued  in  loans,  and  the  specie 
will  be  sent  abroad,  as  lon^  as  It  can  be  so  obtain- 
ed, and  the  whole  drenlation  Is  in  excess. 

But  if  nothing  worse,  more  imprudent,  mora 
injudicious,  or  more  dishonest,  were  done  by  the 
banks,  than  the.  itrictly  hgal  and  eery  couftous 
coarse  supposed  above,  to  produce  reverses  to 
them  and  ereat  disaster  to  the  country,  external 
causes  will  sooner  or  later  bring  about  such  re- 
sults. Various  agencies,  of  frequent  and  certain 
occurrence,  first  ifiecting  foreign  trade  lojariousty, 
will  be  extended  lo  this  country,  so  as  to  require 
from  it  laiige  payments,  and  which  ean  be  made 
only  in  specie.  The  particular  cause  of  the  da-^ 
mand  may  be  either  nreign  wan,  or  other  ope- 
rations which  cieate  a  greater  demand  and 
of  course  a  higher  price  of  specie  abroad ;  or  it 
may  be  that  heavy  debts  have  been  contracted  to 
foreigners  by  the  banking  country,  in  over-trading, 
which  is  a  certain  result  of  the  previous  delusive 
appearance  of  general  prosperity,  and  prospective 
large  profits,  and  which  every  season  of^  bank- 
paper  expansion  always  and  necessarily  produces. 
It  may  be  the  paying  the  price  lor  any  other 
kind  of  foregone  nauonal  folly.  If  we  consider 
Virginia  as  the  banking  country  in  question,  it 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  the  prodoclion  of  soeh 
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a  demand  for  apecue.   For,  wbeDever  a  saspeo' 
non  of  bank  paymeats  occuri  in  any  of  the  more 
Dofibem  ataiea,  it  neceisarily  causee  a  difference 
of  priee  ihere  between  specie  aod  bank  paper, 
and,  consequently,  a  demand  for  specie  upon  our 
baoka,  aa  long  aa  ihey  have  notea  in  circulation, 
and  coDiioue  to  pay  them.   Well  1  Suppoae  tfaa 
CKiatenee  of  any  one  of  thaw  many  uo  often  06- 
mrrioi^  external  oircumataoeea,  (and  omittina  alt 
auppoaitioa  of  injudiciooa  banking,  uouaual  naka, 
or  fraud,  «!  home,)  and  iet  ua  trace  the  necessary 
effecis.    We  had  auppoaed  the  baoks  to  have 
5  milliofM  of  specie  in  ibeir  vaulia,  and  10  miiliooa 
of  paper  eifcuiation  and  liablliiiea.  If  they  should 
ctHitinue  to  pay  thero,  Iheir  notea  will  be  pre- 
aented  Ibr  payment  by  those  who  need  to  pay 
debts,  or  make  purchases,  or  sell  apecie  abroad, 
oniil  the  benka*  supply  of  6  millions  will  be  ex- 
hausted ;  atUt  leaving  in  cireulatioD,  end  coming 
iabir  payment,  5  millions  more  of  Ibeir  paper, 
which  iha  banlu  will  not  be  aUe  to  redeem  on 
-  demand ;  and,  w  apeat^tHfing  btrnku,  the  inatitu- 
lieos  wouM  be  deservedly  deeroed  bankrupt, 
though  ihey  would  not  be  insofocfU,  and,  indeed, 
n^t  hftve  nil  their  caiHtal  io  safe  debts  and 
securities.    But  to  reach  (his  atate  of  thinga, 
(even  if  permitted  to  be  reached  at  all,)  would 
be  a  work  of  U'oe.   It  would  be  long  before  even 
hall'  the  notes,  spread  over  a  wide  circulation, 
could  be  brought  back  and  presented  to  the  banks 
for  rpeeia.   The  banks  would,  io  the  mean  time, 
exert  all  the  means  ihey  poaaeaa,  (and  ihey  are 
oisny  and  powerful,)  to  diacourage  and  preveni 
demands  on  them.   Not  one  of  their  numerous 
borrowers  and  dq)eQdants  would  dart  lo  de- 
mand bi«  just  due  of  specie  for  a  note,  even  when 
ita  value  to  eireulatinn  shoukl  be  teas  by  6  per 
cent,  than  Uia  spede  it  promised,  and  which  it 
eoald  ihen  <ommaad  from  the  issuer.  And 
every  otherless  dependent  and  submissive  note- 
faokJer,  who  would  make  and  enforce  such  a  de- 
mand, would  be  dmounced,  by  all  under  bank 
iofluefice,  as  if  an  enemy  to  the  public  weal. 
To  prepare  for  sueh  demands,  also,  the  banks 
would  commence  lo  ".curtaiP' their  **accommo- 
datiun"  debtors,  and  draw  in  their  debts — which 
mostly  (by  the  abuse  of  the  orwnat  and  proper 
discounting  system,)  bad  been  ofauch  long  siand- 
iog,  that  me  demand  for  their  payment,  or  even 
partial  reduction,  wooU  be  antUdy  onexpeoied, 
ud  unprepared  ibr  in  moat  cases.  Alt  thesd 
eottailM  debtors,  and  aU  thoas  who  wen  thus 
dBfaarred  trom  beeomUig  debtors  to  the  banks, 
would  unite  in  raising  a  loud  clamor  that  "  the 
Mantry  would  be  roinra  if  the  banks  eooiuued  to 
pay  apeeje and  ao  geiieral  would  be  the  out- 
cry, that  ihe  banka,  claiming  (as  always  in  such 
cases)  to  be  moved,  not  lor  their  own  iaierest  and 
profit,  but  "for  the  benefit  of  the  community,"  and 
professing  to  be  actuated  solely  by  bonefleent 
sod  patriotic  motives,  would  stop  paying  spseis; 
aqd  refuse  boldly,  and  io  defiance  of  all  legal 
and  moral  obligation,  and  even  of  common  bo- 
DOMy,  to  pay  any  more  of  their  noiea,  (their  then 
Iriog  and  ehaaiing  "iKomises  to  pay,")  with 
wfaieh  thev  had  filled  the  eireulaikin,  while  the 
paUie  coondeoee  iii  the  responsibility  and  good 
AHh  of  the  banka  was  yet  unimpaired.  And 
then  will  fi^low  the  disastroua  atate  of  thinga 
which  existed  dorins  the  graeral  bank  aoapenaion 
of  1814 to  1819, andof  1^ to  the preaeot  time ; 


and  which  will  yet  continue  to  a  fhr  reawte  time, 
before  apecie  paymeota  will  again  be  truly  and 
fully  resumed  by  our  banks. 

Whenever  such  a  bigb-handed  act  of  fraud  and 
robbery  of  ail  creditors,  and  of  the  public  in  geoe* 
nl,  occurs,  at  first  every  voice  that  is  heard  joins 
in  commendation  of  the  banks  Ibr  their  "  noble 
siand  m  defence  of  the  inieresta  of  the  eommn- 
nity"— and  the  bank  anifaoritiea,  atock-holden, 
mercantile  elaa^  and  alt  the  borrowing  elaaa, 
(whether  in  ease  orin^osss,)  and  the  newapapers, 
all  unite  in  this  expression  of  opinion,  and  awell  the 
cry,  uniii  h  seems,  in  the  absence  of^  all  expressed 
dissent,  to  be  the  voice  of  the  whole  communis. 
All  other  peiaom  remain  silent,  intimidaied,  and 
paraive.  If  any  rare  exception  should  be  found,  in 
an  individual  daring  to  denotmce  the  bank  suepen- 
aioo  in  the  deaerved  terms,  and  to  exert  his  legal 
righta  aa  a  creditor  of  the  banka,  and  enfordng  uie 
paymeota  of  their  ooiea— he,  who  thus  takes  the 
part  of  his  oouniiy  and  the  lawa.  and  of  common 
honesty,  againat  falsehood  and  Jraud,  will  be  stig- 
matized by  the  bank  powers  and  all  their  slaves, 
aa  if  diahoneaty  and  opposition  to  dishonesty  haa 
changed  places — and  as  il  Ae  were  advocating  and 
aiding  fraud  and  pillage  of  the  country,  and  tha 
bank  party  opposing  the  procedure. 

And  if  any  portion  of  the  people  should  Indeed 
venture  to  oppose  this  enormous  Iraud  of  the 
banks,  by  enlbrcing  their  (aa  yet)  legal  claima, 
such  conieats  must  soon  cease.  For,  as  speedily 
OS  possible,  the' government  steps  in,  and  par- 
dons the  past  fiaud  of  the  banks,  and  legalizes 
(be  course  fbr  such  time  to  come  (by  renewed 
subsequent  extensions  of  the  limit,)  as  the  banln 
may  require.  This  has  been  the  eouraa  wun 
and  again  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  ana  of 
nearly  all  the  other  states  of  the  uuoa ;  and  such 
is  the  l^al  condition  of  things  at  the  present 
time. 

Xlf,  7%€  proper  course  for,  and  ihe  actual  eour»» 
pursued  by,  suspended  banke. 

Aller  such  a  fraudulent  stoppage  of  payments 
has  been  effected,  and  legalized  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  banka  may  then  choose  which  one  of 
two  courses  to  pursue.  1^  in  truth,  designing  lo 
come  as  early  as  praeticable  (under  cover  aocfby 
aid  of  their  legal  protection)  to  a  cMiditioo  to 
comply  with  their  engagements  to  creditors,  they 
will  not  make  any  new  loans  of  their  then  irra- 
deemabie  paper,  (of  whi^  every  note  issued  aAer 
suspending  payments  ia  an  additional  act  of  firaod 
on  the  pubtic,)  and  will  gradually  collect  the  debts 
previously  due  to  them.  Every  debt  so  paid  to  a 
ttank  io  its  own  notes  b^  a  former  borrower,  would 
so  much  lessen  ita  previous  paper  circulation,  and 
the  amount  of  existing  obligations.  And  when 
the  amount  of  debts  was  reduced  to  the  amount  of 
the  actual  (and  existing)  bank  capital  stock,  and 
the  deposites  regularly  in  the  bank — and  when  the 
notes  still  in  circulation  promised  no  more  than  there 
was  apecie  in  the  bank,  then  the  bank  might  safeljr 
resume  spocia  payments,  because  able  to  redeem 
every  note  that  could  be  presented  fbr  payment 
It  is  very  true  (and  htniu  ties  the  great  and  only 
important  oboiaete  to  Ibis  course,)  that  this  reme- 
dy would  cot  off  the  source  of  the  profits  mada 
by  the  banks  upon  their  excttt  of  circulation ;  and 
•0  it  ought.  TbetraoUduidlhirlHifiiMMiJ'dik 
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counting  to  the  amount  of  their  capital  and  d(>po< 
aitea,  would  not  be  impaired— and  to  tiiai  extent 
is  BB  Car  as  a  bank  can  go,  wiih  a  depreciated  or 
discredited  paper  circulation,  unlesa  in  n  state  ol' 
suspension,  Buihorized  and  sustained  bylaw.  Bu' 
this,  (he  only  proper  and  honest  course,  has  never 
been,  and  never  will  be  reaorted  lo  by  suopended 
banks,  except  lo  aurh  extent  only  as  is  compelled 
by  liear  ol'  the  withdrawal  of  all  indulgence  of 
laWf  and  support  by  public  opinion,  and  ot  the  re- 
mits of  the  Ibr/eiture  of  all  remains  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  responsibility,  honesty  nnd  uliimnie 
solvency  of  ibe  banks.  In  addition  to  the  profiis 
of  the  banks  being  greatly  lessened  by  their  pur- 
suing this  proper  and  honest  course  after  and  un- 
der protection  of  suspension,  the  debtors  of  the 
banks,  and  the  merchants  and  iraders  who  desire 
lo  become  and  to  remain  debtors,  would  exclaim 
B8  loudly  against  a  auspension  of  lending,^and 
even  the  moat  gradual  curtailing  of  old  debta,  as 
ihey  had  previoualy  done  againai  the  banks  con- 
tlouing  10  pay  specie.  Thpse  people,  together 
with  the  banks,  govern  and  prompt  the  newspa- 
pers, which  again  influence  and  shape  the  opi- 
nions of  the  great  body  of  the  deluded  and  pil- 
laged community — who  have  no  interest  in  sus- 
lainmg,  and  every  i^ason  for  opposing,  this  fraud- 
ulenl  banking  system.  It  Ibllowa,  therrlbre,  (hat 
the  banks  are  always  justified  in  takint;  the  other 
course,  that  is,  of  continuing  to  cheat  the  commu- 
nity, by  continuing  to  lend  irredeemable  paper, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  this  courpe  is  absolutely 
required  by  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

But  in  Virginia  there  is  yet  a  more  operative 
reason,  than  all  the  influences  jusi  referred  to, 
why  the  government  should  always  sustain  and 
aid  the  banks  in  alf  their  fraudulent  suspensions, 
and  other  nets  of  violation  of  right  nnd  honesiy, 
iostead  of  protecting  the  community  ngatnst 
tbeir  rapacity.  The  commonwealth  of  yirsinia 
is  the  chief  partner — interested  to  nearly  half  the 
amount  of  the  stock  in  trade — of  all  the  important 
beoks  in  the  state.  The  income  of  the  state  trea- 
sury is  derived  in  greai'measure  from  the  profits 
of  banking ;  and  il'  these  profits  were  nt  once 
suspended,  the  state  would  be  deficient  of  half  its 
revenue,  and  heavy  additional  direct  taxes  would 
have  lo  be  forthwith  imposed  on  the  people.  Of 
cDurH}  the  steward  of  ihe  great  sleeping  partner, 
the  government,  always  yields  (o  the  representa- 
tions and  advice  of  the  acting  and  more  capable 
and  cunning  partners  in  trade ;  and  therefore  the 
laws  ragulaimg  and  indulging  suspended  banks 
are  in  just  such  form,  and  for  just  such  purpose,  aa 
the  presidenld  and  other  masier  spirits  of  the  banks 
choose  to  have  enacted.  The  course  aimed  lo  be 
thus  sanctioned,  and  which  has  been  heretofore 
and  is  siill  pursued  by  the  banks,  is  to  profess  and 
pretend  to  reduce  their  liabiliiiea,  and  aa  rapidly  as 
IS  consistent  with  the  public  welfare — but,  in  fact, 
le  make  the  reduction  as  little  and  as  alow  ns  possi- 
ble, for  (he  sake  of  their  own  gain.  The  slow 
rate  of  reduction,  and  of  return  to  faoneet  respon- 
•ihllity,  under  the  moat  imperative  circumstances, 
wilt  be  hereafter  seen. 

Xl/f.  77u  mode  ana  rate  of  bank  "curtailing,^' 
with  the  view  of  resuming  payments. 

We  do  no)  mean  to  deny,  ihut  after  the  banks 
have  suspended  payment,  ihfre  is  great  profee- 
•ion  nade,  and  many  and  strong  maDifestatlons 


also  in  panicular  cases,  of  great  reduction  of  debts 
to  the  hanks,  which,  it  is  obvioua  to  all  persons, 
must  be  made,  If  the  hanks  are  ever  to  resume 
payment,  without  iheir  bankruptcy  being  an  im- 
mediate consfquence.  But  the  prolessioi)  ia  but  a 
pretence,  which  ia  as  shallow  as  it  i4  false.  Bui  for 
the  fear  of  total  discredit,  and  the  causing  such 
an  out-burst  of  public  indignation  as  would  tend 
to  destroy  their  iniquitous  rule  and  dishonest  gaina 
altogether,  the  bnnks  would,  after  suspension,  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  their  operations.  For 
Hgatnst  soch  increase,-by  a  suspended  bank,  there 
is  no  valid  check  whatever.  Eversinc-e  the  ge- 
neral suspension  in  1838  the  banks  have  pretended 
lo  be  reducing,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  their  t>u8ineBs 
and  liabiliiies.  Vet  in  all  these  lour  years  the 
whole  amount  of  debts  dun  to  a!l  the  bnnks  of 
Virsinifl  hns  been  reduced  only  from  $18,000  186 
to  915,359,0-11,  or  a  little  more  than  one-seventh. 
If  no  restraini  whatever  had  been  imposed  by 
taw,  or  moral  obligation,  or  by  any  other  doty 
than  merely  that  to  the  stockholders  or  making 
no  loana  to  doubtful  debtors,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  pressure  of  the  times  alone 
would  have  induced  the  debtors  themselves  to 
contract  their  "  accommodations,"  and  iheir  busi> 
iiess,  as  much  as  in  the  small  raiio  stated  above. 
,  For,  if  the  preceding  year  of  i^nivpraul  mad  spe- 
culation and  adventure,  produced  and  Ibsiered  by 
excessive  bank  issues,  had  required  but  18  mil- 
lions of  bank  loans,  surely  the  reduced  business 
and  spirit  of  adventure,  of  the  since  sobered  com- 
munity, might  have  been  as  fully  supplied  by  half 
that  amount. 

But  even  of  the  small  redaction  made  in  the 
amount  of  debts  to  the  hanks,  the  larger  portion 
has  been  laid  where  there  should  have  been  no 
reduction  whaieviT,  (il  any  new  debts  were  per- 
mitted to  be  made,)  that  is,  on  the  business  dis- 
counts, required  for  real  transactions  of  trade,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  great  ngricutlurul  staples  of 
the  country.  Thet>e,  the  proper  and  letfitimaie 
and  sale  banking  operations,  end  always  benefi- 
cial to  the  rommutttiy,  have  been  greatly  re- 
strained, and  discounts  inr  them  alien  refused,  that 
the  illegitimate  and  dangerous  accommodation  line 
ol'  loans  might  be  the  lees  curtailed. 

This  important  proof  of  the  Insincerity  of  the 
promises,  and  hopelessness  of  eSectlve  results  of 
voluntary  bank  reform,  is  abundantly  set  forih  in 
the  following  statement;  which  ts  made  up  from  the 
ofBciat  reports  of  the  banks  to  ihe  legislature  of 
Virginia,  published  tn  the  journals  and  public 
documents.  We  present  lbrcompari«on  the  ge- 
neral agirregate  sums  from  the  reports  of  Decem- 
ber let,  1836,  and  of  January  Ist,  1841,  because 
the  fir^t  was  the  report  of  the  .time  of  greatest 
possible  expansion,  (and  for  the  year  preceding 
that  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.)  and 
the  last,  made  four  years  after,  was  during  the 
continuance  of  the  suspension  for  nearly  all  the 
lime  since  the  first  report,  and  when  continued 
'■curtailing"  of  debts,  and  redut^ion  of  bank  lia- 
bilities, were  professed  lo  be,  and  should  hive 
been,  pushed  during  that  whole  interval  of  time. 

On  December  1,  1836-~ 
The  whole  ouisieDding  det^is,  due  to  all  the 
bnnks  of  Virginia,  (omitting  cents,)  amount- 
ed to      -         -         -         -  818,000,188 
Whole  amount  of  rireulatioo  (bank 
notes  out)     .         -       ^  SM0JB91 
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Whole  amount  of  specie  -  -  1,669,634 
Or  one  dollar  in  apecie  for  every  6.39  of  paper 

inon«y  in  circulaiion. 

On  January  1.  1841— 
Ouiaianding  debia  -  $16,359,041 
Circulation       -         •         •  7,603.530 
Specio       ....  3,432,192 
Or  one  dollar  in  specie  for  every  $3.06  of  paper 

money  in  circulmiorf. 

From  iheae  official  reports,  ihen,  it  will  appear, 
that  durini;  lour  years  of  the  coritinueil  operation 
and  pressure  on  the  banks  of  ihe  sironjjest  of  all 
induremenis  for  "  c<jrtaiMn<7,"  and  reduction  oC 
liabilities,  (saving  self-interesl,  which  opposed,) 
aided  by  the  so-called  compulsion  of  law,  the 
banks  reduced  the  loial  amount  of  debts  due  to 
them  only  a  fraciion  more  than  om-seventh  of  the 
amount  at  the  previous  time  of  Kreaiesi  expan- 
sion. The  reduetion  of  the  irredeemable  paper 
currency  ol'  all  the  banks,  durini;  the  same  lour 
years  of  great  effort,  was  only  about  on*  $ixth  of 
Ihe  first  amount ;  and  sperie  on  hand  is  still 
only  one  dollar  lo  83.05  or  paper  circulaiion.  If 
then,  such  is  the  exirot  or  bank  reduction  ol'  lia- 
bililie«,  and  improvement  of  responsibility,  pro- 
duced under  surh  various  and  eoi^eni  reasons  for  ac- 
tion in  these  different  ways,  we  leave  it  lo  the  read- 
er thence  to  estitnaie,  or  infer,  how  loni;  it  will  lie 
before  the  banks,  by  such  a  course  of  reformation, 
will  be  enabled  to  pay  in  specie,  and  comply  with 
their  now  violated  obligations,  and  ra-eonsiruct 
their  justly  rorTeiied  credit  and  reputation. 

It  has  taken  the  banks  four  years  to  reduce 
their  debts  by  as  much  as  ooe-tevenih,  and  their 

Eapor  circulation  by  one-sixth,  of  the  former 
loated  and  excessive  quantities  of  both ;  and 
these  small  reductions  have  been  considered  (by 
paper-money  advocates,)  as  so  distressintr  lo  thu 
community  as  to  justify  and  make  prelerable  the 
continuance  ol  alt  iho  evils ol'irredeemable  currency, 
rather  than  to  reduce  bank  debts  even  so  rapidlv. 
Yet  ibe  first  blow  ol'  the  banks^  suspension  in  1837 
depreciated  all  their  notes  10  per  cent.,  and  there- 
by robbed  the  then  holders  of  ihe  notes  (nearly 
9  millions  in  amouot,)  ofjust  ;hat  proportion, 
or  about  $900,000 ;  aod,  in.60  days,  that  deprecia- 
tion reached  14  inereeot.  ;'aDd,  tor  exchange  on 
Nenr  York,  (requirinf;  specie  payment,)  there 
was  actually  paid  a  premium  ol  17  per  cent. 
Yet  this  enormous  and  instantaneous  confiscation 
of  the  properly  of  the  note-holders  was  scarcely 
thought  ol'as  a  wrong  to  them— and  the  act  which 
produced  it  was  hailed  as  a  measure  of  unmixed 
relief  and  benefit  to  (he  comtnunity ! !  < 

That  the  general  amount  of  debt  to  the  banks 
has  been  so  little  reduced  is  not  owing  to  the  want 
of  abundance  of  curiailment  actually  inflicted 
upon  individual  debtors.  But  while  the  older 
banks  have  reduced  their  respective  shares  of  the 
whole  outstanding  debts,  there  have  been  esiab- 
Mttd  B  new  bank  with  branches,  and  new  bran- 
ches to  the  old  banks,  which  have  added  nearly 
as  much  to  the  debt  as  the  others  had  operated 
ia-reducing  it.  This  is  not  worth  namiotr,  excf  pt 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  mistake.  We  have 
not  distinguished,  nor  do  we  care,  which  bank 
has  most  reduced  or  which  most  increased  its  bu- 
siness. We  have  spoken  of  the  whole  banking 
operation  together,  aod  of  all  the  debts  to  all  the 
existing  banks,  without  regard  to  the  mpective 
abaias  of  the  different  banks.  « 


*  Further— it  may  also  be  true  that  each  sepa- 
rate bank  has  been  continually  aod  rapidly  "cur- 
tailing" their  debtors,  (or  some  of  them,)  during 
all  these  lour  yeerv.  But  if  so,  the  general  re- 
sult shows  that  they  have  been,  on  the  wholes 
neaHy  as  fast  making  new  loans  to  other  pcrwHW. 
Now  this  double  operation,  (besides  deceiving 
the  public  into  a  belief  of  the  progress  of  general 
reduction,)  serves  in  .two  ways  to  increase  the 
influence,  and  forward  the  objects  of  the  banking 
iniefesi.  The  "curtailed"  debtors,  when  made 
to  feel  the  pinch,  cry  out  with  all  their  might 
against  the  banks  being  compelled  to  adopt  this 
liarah  course,  by  the  ref)Uisition  of  law,  and  lo  pre- 
pare for  pacing  specie;  and  all  the  influence  of 
their  class  is  used  tu  prevent  ariy  contraction  of 
circtilation  and  of  loans,  and  of  course  lo  coa- 
linue  unabated,  for  all  future  lime,  the  disfaooest 
policy  of  suspension  by  the  banks.  Next,  ihe 
hungry  class  of  expectant  borrowers,  by  receiv- 
ing new  loans,  or  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  them, 
are  made  fully  as  zealous  lor  the  coniioualion  of 
that  course  of  banking  policy,  upon  which  the 
extent  of  (heir  accoinmoduiion"  will  depend. 
Thus  by  curtailing  old  debtors,  that  class  of 
bank  slaves  are  made  the  more  zealous  aod  ac- 
tive ill  the  service  of  the  roasters  -,  and  by  ma- 
King  new  loans,  the  equally  zealous  services  of 
another  body  of  partizans  and  slaves  are  secured  j 
and  also  general  support  gained  from  aU  who 
only  Aojps  to  become  borrowers,  though  not  yet 
on  the  liivored  list. 

There  never  was  a  more  false  and  even  ridicu- 
lous pretence  than  that  which  is  generally  receiv- 
ed as  true,  that  the  coniiiiued  operation  of  the 
banks,  on  any  ihiog  tike  the  aame  scale  of  expan- 
sion, is  necessary  lur  the  benefit  ol  the  communi- 
ty, or  even  lur  the  benefit  of  the  debtor  clasa' 
alone.  If  all  the  debts  to  banks  which  have  been 
incurred  in  the  last  six  years,  bad  been  denied, 
the  applicants  for  the  loans  would  now  generally 
be  much  belter  off  than  they  are.  And  those 
peltons  ^ai  were  already  in  debt  in  1837, 
and  who  have  not  yet  paid,  perhaps  have  not 
been  benefited  by  such  long  continued  iadulgenee. 
Yet  this  mailer  is  always  spoken  of  as  if  the. 
privilege  ol' contracting  debts,  and  iri' cooiinuing  *' 
in  debt  tor  the  longest  time  that  the  creditor  will 
jtennit,  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  to 
individuals,  and  the  operation  the  moaf  vitally 
impo(;tant  to  public  aod  general  interests. 

JIF.  S^ieUtif  bank  su^ensUm  and  vmdtmM* 
paper  currency. 

When  the  banks  all  first  suspended  payment  in 
1814,  under  Ibe  pressure  of  a  loreign  war  with  a 
lormiduble  power,  the  case  was  novel,  and  the 
public  were  easily  deceived  by  the  lalae  and  shal- 
low pretences  ihen  set  up  by  the  banks  in  excuse. 
It  was  not  (so  it  was  alleged)  (hat  ihey  were  not 
able  to  pay  iheir  notes,  but  that  the  specie,  thus  paid 
out,  regularly  and  rapidly  flowed  to  the  enemy's 
possession.  The  latter  pan  of  this  assertion  was 
us  true  as  the  lurmer  wis  lalse.  The  excessive 
issues  of  paper  here  haO  vdrved  to  depreciate  all 
the  cucrency — and  also  our  armies  required  specie 
in  Caai^'".  because  bank  r.otef  were  of  no  value 
(here.  .  erefore,  the  specie  flowed  from  the 
country  wbne  i(  was  depreciated,  and  where  it 
was  pushed  away  by  paper  to  foreign  coiiotries 
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whwe  It  oommanded  a  better  price,  or  wberant 
had  no  aocb  inferior  substitute.  Thus  the  baotts 
closed  their  vaulis,  not  for  their  own  sain,  but  (as 
always)  on  the  aeon  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
weyare  of  the  amntry — and  we,  the  people,  were 
foolish  enough  to  believe  ibis  excuse,  and  eiill  to 
coofide  in  the  banics'  relaiaing  the  specie  which  in 
fact  ihey  had  already  parted  wiih,  and  were  irad- 
inff  upon  as  so  much  additional  capital.  Thus 
retaining  the  mieplaced  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  having  in  their  power  the  impoverished  and 
embarrass^  governmenrs  (both  state  and  lede- 
ral,)  who  were  willing  to  juatily  government  loans 
to  any  amount  in  irredeemable  paper,  the  banks 
were  enabled  to  play  a  most  proniabie  and  disho- 
booest  and  treacherous  game,  for  some  yeani, 
when  it  closed,  as  the  present  suspension  ivill 
elose,  by  causing  far  more  private  bankruptcy, 
distress,  end  destruction  of  property,  than' if  the 
banks  themselves  had  been  pronoum^  and  pro* 
oeeded  against  as  bankrupt,  as  they  should  have 
been,  when  Ihey  first  slopped  payment. 

During  that  drst  suspension,  by  the  stimulus  of 
excessive  bank  issues  and  redundant  circulation, 
(to  which  there  was  no  check  whatever,)  the 
whole  cou 01  ry  was  made  drunk  with  the  spirit  of 
■apeculaiion.  What  was  actually  the  depreciation 
of' redundant  paper  money  was  mistaken  Ibr  a  rise 
In  the  value  of  property,  of  which  (he  prices  oT 
course  advanced  nominally  in  proportion  as  the 
value  of  ihe  currency  depreciated.  This  gave  a 
new  and  still  increasins  spring  to  speculation; 
and  prices  oC  land  in  Virginia  rose  to  double, 
quadruple,  and  in  many  cases  to  ten-fold  the  pre- 
vious rates,  and  this,  too,  during  a  time  of  war, 
and  of  general  pressure  and  embarrassment,'  and 
when  no  kind  of  industry  was  remuneraied,  ex- 
cept the  making  and  issuing  of  irredeemable  pa- 
per money.  I'housands  and  thousands  of  iodivi- 
duals  were  greatly  injured,  or  completely  ruined, 
by  buying  property  at  theee  ■peculafive  prices, 
which  afterwards  fell,  because  or  general  p^unia- 
ry  distress,  to  less  than  the  former  real  prices. 
The  whole  population  was  disordered,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  injured  in  business  habits,  morals, 
and  in  bappineM,  by  this  naiiooal  fever  of  excite- 
ment, which  bene6ted  none  but  the  few  most 
cunning  or  fortunate  individual  players  at  the 

Same  of  speculation,  and  ibe  banks,  whose  divi> 
ends  of  piofits  WAS  as  much  enhanced  as  the 
general  rate  of  profits  was  lessened.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  settling  day  arrived.  The  losses  of  the 
people  were  beyond  computation ;  and  even  the 
banks,  who  had  done  all  the  mischief,  had  been  such 
injndidous  tenders  and  speudthriAa,  as  well  as 
cbeata  and  pillagers,  that  they  wen  Ibr  years  afler 
in  a  slate  of  reaJ  though  not  nominal  Mnknipley. 
Afler  having  divided  enormous  and  unprecedented 
proBts,  for  some  yean  thereafter  the  banks  of  Vir- 
ginia could  pay  no  dividends  whatever. 

The  present  suspension  differs  from  the  first  In 
one  important  respect.  The  public  confidence 
which  the  banks  then  enjoyed,  and  so  greatly 
abused,  they  do  longer  possess,  and  never  can 
again  actjuire.  N9  individual  now  believes  in 
their  ability  to  pay,  as  in  Ihe  former  suspension 
was  believed  by  needy  alt.  Before  the  begiuning 
and  even  after  ttn  termination  of  the  former  sus- 
liension,  there  was  so  much  con6dence  in  the 
ability  uf  the  banks  to  pay,  that  few  individuals 
cared  to  draw  specie  from  iham  on  that  ^uod. 


Now,  if  they  ever  again  open  ibeir  vaults,  and,  in 
good  faith  pay  all  their  notes  and  depoeites,  they 
will  be  soon  drained  of  e't  tbeir  specie,  and  then 
remain  undeniably  bankrupt,  because  not  able  to 
meet  numerous  other  demands.  The  banks  know 
Ibis,  and  will  not  dare  to  attempt  resumption  uo- 
less  compelled ;  and  to  resume  safety  ibey  must  be 
able  10  pay  in  specie  "  dollar  lor  dollar,"  for  all 
their  notes  and. debifl..  Tberelore  the  late  recent 
short-lived  procedure  was  but  a  pretended  resump- 
lion,  in  which  the  banks  avoided  makiAg  the  pay- 
ments ihey  profesqed  to  offer,  tiy  dlstageouo^B 
tricks  and  contemptible  evasions,  and  which  Re- 
sumption (so-called)  tbfy  could  opt  infiiniaio  even 
in  that  discrediiaUft  manner.  They  will'  probably 
never  resume  paymentii  egaio,  in  good  faith,  and 
cannot^possiMy  continue  permanently- 10  ptty -th^ 
notes,  If  ihiey  should  so  resume.  .   .  .'  . 


THE  OB&AT  D£FUCTB  OF  XH-K  AGBICtJCtUBB 
or  LOWKft  SOtlTXI  CAftOMH^ 

To  Um  Editor  of  Ihs  Pamnn*  Beglitu. 

CWiMton  Dist,  8.  C,  March  7, 1841. 

I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  your  time, 
which  mitft  of  necessity  i»e  much  occupied  by  a 
large  correspondence,  but  trust  you  will  appreciate 
my  motives  in  asking  you  to  publish  in  your  jRe- 
gieter,  for  the  information  and  beneSt  of  your 
southern  friends,  a  history  and  description  of  the 
corn  fieldi  in  lower  Virginia. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  Ihe  city  of  Char- 
leston not  only  receives  no  supply  of  corn  from 
her  back  country,  but  that  frequently  she  supplies 
the  country  Irom  her  importations  from  the  states 
north  of  this.  A  country  like  ours,  thus  obliged 
to  obtain  its  supplies  of  provisions  from  a  distance, 
must  necessarily  remain  poor.  Our  highlands 
yield  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre;  the  lat- 
ter quantity  is  considered  a  good  yidd.  I  doubt 
whether  ihe  averajie  pnxfaict  of  the  whole  low 
country  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers  will  exooed 
twelve  bushels  per  acre. 

If  you  have  access  to  a  copy  of  Milts'  Sooth 
Carolina,  you  will  perceive  that  the  map  of  this 
district  (Cbarteston)  indicates  a  great  number  of 
swamps,  extensive  tracts  of  low  grounds  on  the 
margins  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  feed  our 
rivers.  With  the  exception  of  those  swampe 
which  lie  nccesaibte  to  the  tide  water,  and  beyond 
the  region  of  salt  water,  none  of  these  tow  lands 
are  cultivated.  Occasionally  a  planter  is  enter- 
prising enough  to  subdue  a  small  portion,  and  if 
the  season  prove  good  be  is  ■ixceasfQl  in  rausing 
com ;  but  onteas  a  oeneral  •ystem  of  drainiog 
should  be  adopted,  It  la  impossible  to  seeare  even 
thoae  few  spots.  I  think  that  the  combined  eSiMlB 
of  the  planters  on  those  awampe  would  enable 
each  to  secure  to  himself  a  pertnanently  valuable 
field  of  com.  J  have  long  thoo^t  that  the  drain- 
\ng  of  those  swampa  would  also  contribute  ma- 
terietly  10  the  health  of  the  neighborhood.  Do 
the  corn  Gelde  of  lower  Virginia  tie  in  such  re- 
claimed swampe,  or  are  they  still  wildernesses? 
And  if  the  swamps  have  been  sut^eetcd  to  culti- 
vation, has  any  amelioration  of  the  public  health 
been  thought  to  follow  % 

The  exceedingly  floctufUing  nrice  of  coUod  1 
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cm  afraid  will  keep  oc  Tor  ever  poor.  No  one  will 
ptant  com  when  cotton  offers  lueh  splendid  pros- 
pecU;  and  when  the  price  becomes  depressed,  we 
faocy  ourselves  obliged  to  plant  more  cotton  in  or- 
der that  we  may  make  up  for  the  loss  in  price  by 
BD  incraased  quantity.  Thus  cotton  is  our  grand 
staple,  before  which  every  thing  bends.  We  plant 
of  our  poDieet  lands  jast  as  much  as  we  think 
will  fiiroiafa  barely  com  enough  to  supply  our 
wanta;  if  that  foi(e  we  have  reetHirte  to  Charles- 
toftk  or  eonne  we  never  have  a  surplus.  This, 
Ibe  He^  ef  f  he  large  planters^  neems  contagious- 
it  is  a  oniTQraal  error.  A  Cow  y«art  stiice  I  know 
that  poor  fDei»,  who  should  have  sold  com,  were 
oNiged  to  buy  it«t  twoaod  two  and  a  half  dollars 
Ibe  barrel  [basbell]  Is  It  wonderful  then  that  our 
sfileodkl  -esterpneea  so  (reqtient  ly  Tail  t 

I  hpTC'  Hiade  several  small  eTpcrimeota  tvlth 
Kme,  wiifa  a  ftvorable  result,  bat  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  6(  seeing  any  mnrl  in  ibe  neigh^- 
bood.  I  regret  this  as  muefa  oa  my  own  account, 
as  OB  account  of  the  indication  it  giyes  of  the  low 
state  of  agrietiliurai  enterprise  among  us.  I  have 
DO  skiU  ID  ittanaging,  and  the  digging  of  lime  is 
with  me  a  prodigious  Isbor.  If  any  of  my  practt- 
cd  neighbors  would  undertake  the  work,  they 
would  doubtless  devise  schemes  for  facilitating  i  he 
labor.  If  you  will  tell  as  occasiooatly  of  increased 
productiveness  of  option  from  its  tise,  you -might 
stimulate  us  into  using  iL  You  cannot  influence 
nssb  long  as  you  speak  only  of  its  resulls  on  comj 
irtteat  ami  clover.   

lo  attempting  to  reply  to  (be  inquines  of  our 
eorretpoDdeni,  m  muat  premiee  (hat  we  know 
(ibm  personal  obtervalioD)  eeareely  more  of  his 
ngba  of  coonlry  than  he  does  of  ours — to  which 
he  is  evidently  a  total  stranger.  We  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  lands  of  lower  South  Gar6lina,  ex- 
cept in  the  mere  glance  afforded  by  the  rapid 
paasage  upon  a  railway,  fiut  judging  from 
that  very  inniffi^ut  view,  and  still  more  from 
whtt  we  have  beard  of  that  region,  we  were 
ttroDgly  impressed  with  whatseemetl  to  be  ruin- 
ous erron  in  management,  and  astonishing  ne- 
glect of  means  and  natural  facilities  for  agricultural 
im{ffovein«it,  and  coiwequeDt  profit.  It  would  be 
presomptDooB  id  the  extreme  for  with  neh 
limited  obeervatioo  and  means  for  iDformatioD,  to 
attempt  more  particularly  lo  point  oat  errors,  or  to 
prescribe  suitable  remedies.  For  the  former  we 
■hall  rely  for  facia  entirely  on  our  correspondent 
and  other  South  Carolinians,  who  have  heretofore 
pnblished  stattmeDts  and  j  net  dmunctations  of  their 
braad- buying  system. 

The  land*  oT  bwer  Tiiginia,  which  furaisb  a 
laige  mrplM  oftbe  ooro  which  is  exported,  (aAer 
(braMung  a  plenty  for  laan  sod  beast  through  this 
rc^D,  where  Ibe  com  crop  supplies  the  almoet 
■Oivenal  fbod,)  is  genmlly  quite  a«  poor  and  im> 
pradoetm  aa  oar  eonvapoDdent  dcaeribes  the 
laada  lo-be  ia  lower  Sooth  GaroHoa.  Excepting 
tha  maried  laodai  (which,  aayet,  Sam  buta  small 


part  of  the  great  body,)  the  average  product  ofall 
the  lands  of  the  tide-waler  region  of  Virginia  can- 
not exceed  12  buehels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  and  on 
numerous  farms,  of  which  corn  is  the  great  and 
almost  only  market  crop,  the  product  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  bushels.  Many  persons  throughout  their 
lives  cultivate  considerable  proportions  of  their 
lands  yielding  not  more  than  7  or  8  bushels  of  com, 
and  making  no  other  field  crop  Tor  market,  who 
yet  have  continued  to  live,  and  some  of  them  to 
-grow  richer,  upon  such  returns,  and  to  furnish 
something  of  their  surplus  -corn  lo  supply  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina.  Now  these,  and  even 
the  best  of  them,  are  miserable  products,  and  indi- 
cate a  wretched  and  unprofitable  condition  ofagri- 
Cotture  in  lower  Virginia.  But  the  useful  infer- 
ence which  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  is,  (bat  if 
our  culiivators  here  live,  and  thrive,  by  rairiog 
corn  for  sale  on  such  poor  lands,  it  is  certain  that 
the  planters  of  South  Carolina  could  do  much' 
better  by  raising  corn  for  their  oum  cormttr^timi, 
even  on  lands  which  are  no  better.  So  great  is 
the  difference  between  a  planter's  being  bis  own 
provider  of  what  he  is  obliged  to  have  and  to  con- 
sume, and  being  the  purchaser  of  it  from  abroad^ 
that  be  eonld  better  efibrd  to  raise  his  own  com, 
lhan  to  buy  it  at  a  regular  discount  of  10  cents 
the  bushel  below  the  market  price.  For  there  iv 
generally  at  least  that  much  increase  of  cost  in-- 
curred  in  Ibe  charges  of  transportation  and  sale— 
and  which,  though  paid  by  the  consumer,  and' 
earned  by  the  merchant,  ia  entirely  lost  to  the 
producer. 

£xcept  in  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk  counties,- 
which  are  the  nearpsl  of  our  mainland  to  the  sea- 
shore, there  is  no  part  of  Virginia  so  low,  and  sub- 
ject to  water,  as  our  correspondent  supposes,  and 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Charleston  district.  The 
lands  of  those  counties  require  draining,  and  an 
therein  as  much  neglected  as  any  in  South  Caro- 
lina, fiut  it  is  not  because  of  being  awampy,  ao 
much  as  the  firm  lands  being  almost  uniformly 
level,  and  therelbre,  though  dry  In  summer,  they 
are  saturated,  and  often  covered,  with  rain  water, 
during  winter  and  spring.  The  higher  tide-water 
counties,  though  having  numerous  swamps,  are 
mostly  of  dry  land,  and  the  snr&ce  enough  undu- 
lating 10  prevent  too  much  wetness.  Very  litlls 
has  been  done  to  reclaim  our  swamps ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  such  land,  except  to  a  small  extent, 
but  the  poor  high-lands  that  furnish  com  for  ex- 
porlalion,  as  well  as  for  home  coDsumptioo,  And 
very  low  prices  serve  tp  compensate  eora-ralslog, 
for  this  great  region,  which  fumisbes  but  lilile  cisa 
for  market  At  this  lime  we  cannot  sell  com  Ibr 
moie  than  §2.36  the  barrel  (45  cenia  the  buahal) 
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in  the  towns,  or  on  iide-water;  and  to  get  lhat 
pric-e,  much  corn  is  carted  from  the  inferior  10,  20 
or  30  miles  over  bad  roade.  We  have  known  corn 
on  York  river  oll'ered  for  sale  as  low  as  $1  the 
barrel  by  the  large  quantity,  Theae  low  piicea,  as 
well  em  the  low  general  products,  ahow  very  poor 
returns,  as  well  aa  bad  management.  But, 
even  if  we  lose  sometime*  by  low  prices,  and  cul- 
•tivators  perhaps  loec  ahvay«  on  the  poorest  lands, 
still,  on  a  general  average  of  years,  products  and 
prices,  the  cultivators  of  our  corn-producing  re- 
gion are  as  well  rewarded,  and  aa  thriving,  as 
others;  and  on  as  poor  lands  in  South  Carolina, 
the  pianiers  could  certainly  do  better,  inasmuch  as 
the  corn  would  there  be  all  conBumed  where  pro- 
duced, instead  of  part  being  sent  (o  be  sold  at  a 
distant  market,  ft  would  be  very  far  more  proGia- 
ble,  and  more  necessary,  in  South  Carolina.  No 
agricultural  country  can  afford  <o  buy  its  bread— 
and  still  less  at  such  heavy  cost  of  transportation, 
compared  to  the  first  price,  as  of  Indian  corn.  , 
So  far  our  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the 
aapposiiion  that  (he  com  culture  or  South  Caro- 
lina wotild  be  on  land  aa  pooras  that  desciibed  by 
our  correspondent,  or  aa  are  the  unimproved  or 
exhatMied  lands  of  lower  yirginia.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  such  unproductive  culture  bein^  per- 
manently continued,  either  in  Virginia  or  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Charleston  district  especially 
might  be  greatly  and  profitably  improved  in  pro- 
ductiveness, by  draining  many  oT  the  nuinerous 
awamps,  and  higher  and  firmer  lands,  which  ar« 
DOW  greatly  injured  by  excess  of  wetness.  If  this 
were  done,  even  but  to  a  partial  extent,  (but  al- 
ways properly  and  judiciously,)  the  public  as  well 
as  private  benefits  would  not  fail  to  be  very  impor- 
tant. And  if  the  calcareous  manures  of  iiouth 
Carolina  were  brought  into  use,  (the  almost  uni- 
versal neglect  of  which  is  so  Tar  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  neglect  of  draining,)  the  iWo 
improvements  together  would  add  more  value  to 
the  agricultural  products,  general  wealth,  and  ge- 
neral welfare  of  South  Carohna,  than  millions  of 
dollara  could  purchase.  Id  short,  if  ore  may  trust 
to  our  very  limited  intbrmatbn  of  the  existing  facts, 
we  are  confident  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
is  more  susceptible  ofWng  benefited  byibese  two 
modes  of  improvement  than  a  lar;ge  portion  of 
South  Carolioa. 

Another  matter  of  the  highest  importance  is 
embraced  in  the  inquiries  above — the  efiect  of 
drainage  in  improving  health.  Of  such  actual  re- 
sults we  know  nothing  from  personal  experience — 
and  not  much  from  information  aa  to  particular 
Taols.  But  there  can  be  no  qtieatton  as  to  the  ge- 
neral leaulis.  All  of  the  great  body  of  rich  loir 
but  firm  landa  in  GlouceMer  county  was  once  a 


swamp,  and  the  inhabitants  were  then  very  sickly. 
Now,  neariy  all  of  that  extensive  and  fertile  body 
of  land  has  t>een  brought  under  good  and  careful 
cultivation,  and  the  low-ground  estates  of  Glou- 
cester are  among  the  most  healthy  on  the  tide* 
waters  of  lower  Virginia.  Still,  even  there,  tba 
drainage  is  far  from  being  the  most  judicious  or 
effectual — and  there  yet  remain  many  obvious  end 
fruitful  BourcM  of  malaria  and  disease.  On  the 
borders  of  (he  alluvial  flats  of  James  river,  above 
the  fills,  though  a  high  and  hilly  country,  the  in- 
habitants  were  formerly  very  Bubjtjct  to  autumnal 
fevers.  The  wide  low-grounds  of  the  river  were 
then  very  insufficiently  drained  and  guarded  from 
the  effects  or  inundatioD.  Now,  all  theae  lands  ara 
well  drained,  well  cultivated,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  admirably  managed  agricultural 
districts  in  Viri(inia ;  and  the  river  farms  are  gene- 
rally quite  healthy,  and  at  no  time  suffer  from  die- 
ease  in  any  degree  to  be  compared  with  what 
were  formerly  the  annual  and  regular  visitationa. 

When  we  saw  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
the  city  of  Charleaton,  and  saw  and  heard  the 
evidences  of  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  we 
were  the  more  astonished— nay,  we  could  not 
have  believed  the  fact,  if  on  less  sure  testimony — 
lhat  the  whole  surrounding  country  (saving  parta 
of  the  sea-ielflnds,)  was  almost  an  agricultural 
desert,  in  which  tillage  and  husbandly  were  in  the 
lowest  state,and  where  malaria  and  disease  iuM 
undisputed  away  through  neariy  all  the  season 
best  suited  for  agricultural  labors  and  enjoyments. 
When  it  was  stated  that  it  was  at  great  hazard  of 
bis  life  for  a  proprietor  to  spend  even  one  night 
on  his  estate,  from  June  to  October,  we  did  not 
know  whether  most  to  wonder  that  such  a  pesti- 
lential region  had  not  been  altogeiher  abandoned 
—or,  not  being  abandoned,  that  it  had  not  been 
more  improved,  by  proprietors  who  are  noted 
for  their  general  inletligence,  weahh,  and  liberal 
expenditure.  Even  if  we  allow  half  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  malaria  in 
the  Charleston  district  to  be  abated  for  exaggera- 
tion, the  remainder  would  make  an  amount  of  pe- 
cuniary loss,  and  of  pliyaleal  and  mental  suffering, 
which  it  is  astonishing  that  any  people  can  be 
content  to  bear,  and  that  they  ahoald  not  exert 
every  hopeful  raeaos  for  even  partial  leliefl 

We  are  aware  lhat  both  theae  great  modea 
of  improvement  above  referred  to  are  not  rally 
available  on  every  plantation,  nor  even  in  every 
considerable  district  of  country.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  either  one  would  be  very  great,  in  re- 
gard to  the  inoraaseoTpradaet^  abd  improvement 
to  health.    For,  in  the  latter  respect,  gwianl 
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oiariiog,  u  a  safeguard,  ii  next  in  value  to  proper 
and  thorough  draining. 

In  Btwwer  to  the  last  remark  or  oar  correspond- 
ent, we  have  lo  say  that  marl  ii  Ailly  as  bene- 
ficial to  cotton  as  to  corn,  and  raoat  other  useful 
craps.  It  is  more  beneficial  to  clover  only  be- 
cause lime  is  a  specific  manure  Tor  Ibis  crofi,  or  an 
ingredient  absolutely  necessary  to  its  lire  and  vi- 
gor. But  it  ia  an  unoeeessary  refinement  to 
weigh  nicely  the  eomparative  benefits  of  eelca- 
reoaa  manare  to  different  vegetaUee.  Its  main 
and  great  operation  is  lo  make  bad  soils  good, 
and  enable  poor  land  to  become  Tertile.  And 
there  is  do  valuable  crop  whatever  on  which  this 
great  operation  will  not  be  abundantly  tfieciiva 
and  beneficiaL— Eo.  F.  R. 


oir  rmu  pkopbb  MqKBiicLATUitB  or 
ouaaBt. 

fior  tbt  ftrawn*  BaglMer. 

/>ntrmr.'— By  yesterday's  mail,  I  had  the  ho- 
nor or  receiving  a  parcel  Ijom  you,  coDaisting  ol' 
*ibe  Farmers*  Register,  vol.  9,  No.  2,  and  seve- 
ral oiber  of  your  publicaiioos,  Ibr  all  of  which 
I  beg  you  to  accept  my  graieAil  acknowledg- 
ments. 1  perceive  that  you  have  iransferred 
10  (hi  Register  a  hasty  communication  which 
I  sent  lo  Mr.  Skinner,  respecting  <he  nomencla- 
ture of  the  jpnuses  most  familiarly  known  to 
the  agriculturieiB  of  this  region,  and  have  also 
accompanied  that  anicle  wiih  some  interesting 
suggestions,  relative  to  a  plan  lor  obtaining  a 
more  accurate  knowtedgo  of  the  objects  which 
are  daily  treated  of  in  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals. It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  that  you 
have  taken  up  tbeBubject  in  that  point  of  view, 
as  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  a  useful  discus- 
eioo  is,  undoubtedly,  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
we  are  talking  about,  II  is  worse  than  labor  lost 
to  ai^gue  the  merits,  or  demerits,  of  plants^  under 
their  loeal  fopular  nomct,  without  a  relereoce, 
at  the  same  time,  lo  the  established  toMniific 
MMM,  by  which  they  may  be  cenainly  reoog- 
oized  in  all  parts  of  the  civilixed  world ;  for  those 
popular  names  are  so  various,  and  so  often  mis* 
applied,  that  ibey  inevitably  lead  to  eiror  and 
eonfusion.    Tour  or  something  similar, 

is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  nomenclature  ol 
plants  can  be  extricaied  from  the  chaos  in  which 
it  has  been  thrown  by  popular  synonymy.  My 
letter  to  Mr.  Skinner  was  hastily  written,  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  and  is  of  course  exceedm^y 
imperfeet ;  Us  main  purposa  being  lo  determme 
the  identity  of  the  oo-oallad  "JTmliicfey  bhu- 
lpra$»,"  Tbn  other  grasses,  therein  mentioned, 
were  merely  enunwrued  as  occuning  lo  :nB  at 
the  moment. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  find  thai  you  have 
enKsted  mv  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  this 
matter.  You  could  not  have  found  a  betiet 
hand  for  the  business ;  and  1  have  no  doubt, 
if  your  joint  suggestions  are  carried  out  in  the 
proper  s|Hrit,  that  our  agricaltoral  writem  may  all 
W  speedily  enabled  to  treat  uitJtntaniingbf  of 
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the  plants,  in  which  the  farmers  have  an  interest. 
By  ascertaining  their  $cientific  names  and  giving 
them  always  in  conjunction  with  the  popular 
names,  every  intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to 
know  exactly  what  is  meant,  when  plants  are  in- 
troduced to  notice ;  and  (bus  a  worid  of  eoojac> 
ture,  of  error,  and  confusion,  may  be  obviated. 
We  cannot  convene  on  objects,  wilhoot  soaw 
naihe  by  which  to  designate  lhem,.and  distinguish 
them  one  from  another;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
that  when  nan>es  are  to  be  learned,  by  any  one, 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  acquire  one  new  namaaa 
another,  that  a  ngAt  name  mav  be  learned  just 
as  readily  as  a  wrong  one»  There  is  even  an 
tconomf  of  the  powers  of  memmy,  ui  having  one 
d^finitt,  univertaOy  unAntood  name,  Ibr  an  ob- 
ject,  in  the  pltee  oi'  half  a  doxtn  vague,  and  un- 
certain M»s,  although  that  one  may  oe  Jaftn,  and 
the  others  all  asnwoilBr.  It  is  certainly,  I  thinly 
as  easy,  Ibr  a.  mere  JShgKsfc  seholar,  to  beeoms 
aa|uauited  with  a  particular  species  of  grass, 
under  the  name  of  poa  ]n^mm»,  as  to  ascertain 
what  is  meant  by  the  various  epithets  of  "  Km- 
tuckj/ bkx-gnM,  "  gretn-ttBord"  "  tptar-gnut," 
*^  nuadoa-gnus"  &c.  And  when  once.acqulred, 
the  learner  has  the  aalia&ction  to  know,  that  ha 
can  designate  the  plant  by  a  name  which  is  intel- 
ligible, precise,  and  disiinctly  comprehended 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

At  all  evems,  1  should  aay,  the  editors  of 
agricultural  joxtmaU,  and  their  correspondents, 
would  fiud  It  greatly  to  their  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage, to  adopt  the  universal  nomenclature  of 
natural  acienre,  when  treating  of  plants.  They 
would  then  always  be  accurately  understood,  and 
not  be  playing  at  cross  purposes,  in  their  discus- 
sions, by  relerrinjc  (o  dttferent  objects,  or  bewil- 
dering their  readers  in  conjectures,  as  to  what  may 
t>e  the  precise  things  alluded  to.  As  soon  as  the 
admlific  lumua  are  acquired,  and  rendered  fami- 
liar, ihe  various  local  popidar  nanus,  could  be 
gradually  collected,  and  annexed  to  the  standard 
names ;  and  thus  a  key  would  be  furnished  to  the 
Babel-like  cjinonjrmy,  prevailioff  in  the  difiierent 
distrieu  of  our  widely  extended  republic.  This 
laudable  purpose,  your  proposition,  as  I  have 
said,  is  well  calculated  to  accomplish:  and  1  hear- 
tily wish  you  every  suecasa.  With  the  aid  of 
stich  a  botanist  as  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  effeeiing  it.  If 
each  agricultural  «dt<or  in  our  country  would 
provide  himself  with  what  might  be  called  a 
"  Farmers*  Herbarium,"  containing  a  good  iftei' 
sun  of  each  plant  that  was  immediaiely  interest- 
ing to  the  farmer  (whether  valuable,  or  perni- 
cious,) and  each  species  authenticatiy  labelled 
with  Ihe  established  seitntifie  nanu,  together 
with  all  the  known  p(^nUar  synonynus,  he  would 
find  himself  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
tweful  dictionaries,  or  expositors,  to  which  ha 
could  resort  in  the  prosecution  of  his  instructive 
labors.  An  htrtariamt  such  as  I  have  alluded 
lo,  being  siricily  confined  to  plants  in  which  Ihe 
faroier  is  interested,  would  neither  be  bulky, 
nor  difficult  to  obtain.  A  lair  specimen  of  ca»< 
species,  and  variety,  sathered  when  in  its  most 
perfect  slate  of  developemeni,  and  carefully  pre- 
pared for  preservation,  by  pressure  and  diying 
between  sheets  of  paper,  might  be  procured  with 
but  little  trouble,  I  should  think,  in  a  single  sea- 
son. If  you  will  nodertake  the  work,  or  gist  soma 
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active  friend  to  make  ihe  collection  for  you— in 
ibft  ^ifit  which  you  have  manilested,  I  will  en- 
■ure*your  success.  It  is  only  to  begin  and  the 
ihtng  is  accompliched.  Mr.  Curlis  will,  as  he 
hai  promised,  give  my  inforination,  aa  to  the 
nuMle  or  procmding,  which  may  be  desired ; 
ajid  when  the  ■pAdmem  are  ready,  send  the  pack- 
age 10  him,  and  he  will  afRx  the  acient^  name 
to  each  species,  so  as  to  render  it  authpntic. 
They  will  ihen  petve  as  standards,  For  am^riaon, 
whenever  unknown  or  doubtful  plants  may  be  ex- 
hibited ;  or  in  case  the  eharacler  of  any  specimen 
may  be  disputed. 

1  fear  you  wilt  think  I  have  taken  a  stremge 
unwnrrantabte  liberty,  in  thus  addressing  you: 
But  [beg  you  to  understnnd,  that  1  have  done 
80  becauBb  I  felt  a  conviction  I  was  communing 
with  a  kindred  spiril,  on  a  Tavorite  tonic ;  and  on 
thifjjround  I  hope  my  apology  will  be  accepted. 
I  em  nrf  rsspeetbilly,  dear  sir,  your  obedient 
serrant,  Wh.  Darltrgvos. 

P.  S.  My  Flora  of  Chester  eminty,  contains 
desaripiions  of  all  our  cultivated  Mseful  plants. 
with  brier  notices  of  (he  properties  and  uses  of  the 
others,  as  far  m  known,  and  their  popular  nanes 
&c.  The  wdtk  may  possibly  interest  you  eoiue- 
what,  though  mainly  teAnical  in  character.  1  wilt 
have  a  cuf  lelt  for  vou  at  my  bookseller's,  Kimber 
and  ShMtas,  No.  50  North  4th  street,  Philadel- 
phia. Will  you  do  Yne  the  favor  to  accept  it,  and 
get  some  friend  to  eall  (br  it,  who  may  be  coming 
to  Philadelphia?  ft  will  be  there,  awaiting  your 
ordei^  and  I  hope  3rou  irill  send  tor  it  the  5rst 
opportonity.  W.  D, 

[So  fkr  from  deeming  the  addressing  to  us  the 
forogotng  letter  "a  strange  and  unwarrantable 
liberty,"  we  were  much  gratified  at  receiving  i(, 
boib  in  regard  to  its  particular  object,  and  also 
M'plaeing  its  writer  among  the  direct  cenlributora 
to  the  Farmers'  Register.  We  had  in  (he  ear- 
liest number  of  the  work,  as  several  times  since, 
selected  his  valuable  agricultural  articles  from 
other  puUications ;  and  we  trust  this  commence^ 
ment  of  diieet  contribution  Trom  his  pen  will  be 
followed  by  as  many  others  as  his  inclination 
may  suggest,  and  his  leisure  permit.  The  offered 
preeMit  of  the  *  Flora  Cestrica*  will  be  thank- 
TuTTy  accepted,  and  iu  uae  and  lights  permitted 
(0  aid  some  friend  and  correapondent,  who  poe- 
seaaee  lomelbiog  of  tb«  knowledge  of  bolany, 
of  vrhich  it  ia  our  miafortune  (and  great  defect  m 
an  agrieulturRi  editor)  to  be  altogether  desti- 
tute.—Go.  F.  K. 


GBCIHCD  CORN  HKAL— FEVOIHG  MORSES— 
PRBSBRTIHO  BACOIV. 

For  tiie  f  armera'  Bcgfster. 
Since  my  Tormer  article,  in  relation  to  crushed 
norn  meal,  was  rommumcated  to  the  Register, 
I  have  been  informed,  by  Ihe  highly  intelligent 
iroD-masier,  therein  alluded  to,  that  he  kept  his 


mule  teams,  of  six  each,  fat  last  summer,  though 
hurd  at  work  every  day,  on  a  daily  allowance  of 
one  bushel  of  crushed  corn  meal,  and  the  same 
quaniity  of  bran,  mixed  thoroughly  together  and 
led  with  cut  straw — with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
clover  hay  in  the  rack.  With  corn  at  37J  cents, 
and  tiran  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  this  moile  of  feed- 
ing would  neiftuce  the  cost  of  a  six-mule  team 
to  less  th4m  thirty  cents  a  day,  or  five  cents  a  mule, 
exclusive  of  hay  nnd  the  straw  mixed  with  the 
meal.  A  single  calculation  will  show  every  larni- 
«r  how  much  he  could  gain  evrry  year,  by 
adopting  this  economical  mode  of  feeding  hia 
work  horses  ;  doubttees  enough  in  a  lile-tiue  to 
buy  a  respectable  farm  for  bis  sons. 

I  was  also  informed  by  this  gentleman,  who 
ii  one  of  ihe  best  fanners  and  managera '  1  ever 
knew,  that  he  latieoed  twenty  bullwks  last  fell 
en  crushed  corn  meal,  nf  much  lese  cost  (had  he 
rould  have  (aliened  them  in  any  other  way. 
He  is  decidedly  ol' opinion  that  he  savee  more 
money  by  crushing  and  grinding  bis  corn,  than 
hy  any  other  economical  process  practised  on  hia 
extensive  estates ;  and  I  know  no'  one  in  whose 
sound  practical  judgment  1  have  greater  con- 
fidence. 

As  my  sheet  is  not  full,  I  would  add  a  word  on 
another  eubjeci.  A  respectable  neigh^r  informs 
me  that  he  has  preserved  his  bacon  for  twenty, 
years,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  piece,  by 
white-washing  each  joint,  on  the  flesbjr  side  and 
at  the  end  of  the  hotk  early  in  the  spring,  befoK 
the  flydeposiiea  its  eggp.  He  gives  the  pieces  a 
thick  coat  of  ordinary  wbiie-wasb,  with  the  com- 
mon brush,  then  hangii  them  up  in  his  smoke- 
house, where  they  remain  until  taken  down  fi>r 
mp..  The  white-wash  does  not  impair  the  flavor 
M'  the  meat,  -or  injure  it  in  any  way,  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Ploughbot. 

Rockbridge,  fa.,  ManA  17,  1841. 


WBRDS  OF  AeRICtTLTFRE. 

Fn«iljaw>i  EleiiinitBorpnctleslAiricultiire. 

The  weeds  of  agriculture  are  those  which  grow 
amongst  the  cultivated  plants,  and  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  farmer  to  destroy.  The  pravail- 
imr  plants  of  this  claea  vary  in  every  country,  and 
in  different  pnrts  of  the  same  country. 

Weeds  may  be  divided  into  two  general  claBa- 
es ;  those  which  propagate  themselves  solely 
by  their  seeds,  and  which,  having  once  flowered, 
perish;  and  thtwe  which  have  perennial  roots, 
and  flower  and  bear  seeds  for  successive  years. 
The  lir»t  are  annual  or  biennial  plants,  accord- 
ing as  they  require  one  or  two  years  to  complete 
the  period  of  their  vegetation.  The  second  are 
perennial  pinois,  and  grow  again  from  the  roots 
as  well  as  propagate  "ihemsetvM  Irom  their 
seeds. 

|r  the  case  of  annuel  or  biennial  weeds,  if  the 
fliem  is  destroyed  at  the  time  of  flowering,  or  just 
before  it,  the  individual  is  destroyed,  and  its 
further  means  to  propagate  the  species  are  taken 
away  ;  but  in  the  case  of  perennial  weeds,  the 
destruction  of  the  stem  doep  not  infer  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plant,  because  the  plant  has  the  power 
of  propagation  from  the  roots.  From  this  distinc- 
tion, it  would  seem  more  easy  to^  destroy  annual 
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ihBD  percDoiat  weeds,  yei  this  conclusion  tjoes  not 
aiways  boUl ;  Tor  socue  of  ibe  Banual  species  have 
■uch  Dumerous  minute  seeda,  iliai  it  w  ufien  very 
difficult  lo  extirpate  them,  and  when  they  have 
got  ioto  ground,  keep  powewioD  even  more  in- 
veieniely  ibao  ihoM  wliieti  have  the  power  ol' 
vpriogiog  again  from  ihetr  rooi*. 

or  ihe  perenotol  weed*  fireatly  ihe  most  trou- 
bleaome  are  those  which  have  cr«epini[  rooia ;  tor 
tfiese  eiieiKl  theoiselvea  below  ground,  and  it' 
any  of  ibe  paru  of  the  roots  reoiaiu,  these  may 
give  birth  to  new  plants. 

Kiiher  cIhss  ol  weeds  may  be  frequently  de- 
sUt)yedbyihe  same  means,  namely,  by  assidu- 
ous tillage  ol'  the  ground ;  but  yet  a  natural  divi- 
sion of  ihem  is  into  such  as  have  annual  and 
bienoial  roots,  and  such  as  have  pereouial  roots. 

I.  jinnual  and  biennial  weeds. 

Of  weeds  which  have  annual  or  biennial  roots, 
the  following  are  the  most  prevalent  in  this 
country. 

1.  Sinapis  arvensia— wild  mustard. 

2.  Kaphanus  raphAnismini — wild  radiefa. 

3.  Papaver  rh(eas--Gorn  poppy- 

4.  Centaurea  cyanuM — corn  blue-boiile. 

5.  Cbrysanthemum  segeium — corn  mariaolil. 

6.  Pyrethrum  inodorum— corn  leverlew. 

7.  Sonchus  oleraceus — sow-thistle. 

8.  CoicuB  laaceolatus — spear  plume- thistle. 

9.  Arctium  lappa — burdock. 

10.  Agrosiemma  githago— corn  cockle. 

11.  Siellaria  media— common  chickweed. 

12.  Spergula  arvensis— com  spurrey. 

13.  tialium  aparine — gooae-grass.  * 

14.  Urtica  urens — imall  nett^. 

15.  Lamiuro  pnrpureum — red  dead-nettle. 

16.  Galeopsia  letrahii — common  tiemp-netiJe. 

17.  E^i^orbia  heliowopia— aun-apurge. 

18.  Polygonum  convolvulus— climbing  btKk- 

wheat. 

19.  Polygonum  aviculare — knot-gran. 

20.  Krvum  hirsutum — hairy  tare. 

21.  Lolium  temulenium— bearded  darnel. 

22.  Avena  Tatua— bearded  wild  oat. 
S3.  Bramus  mollia— 40ft  brobm-graH. 

1.  The  wild  mustard,  the  charlock  of  farm- 
CIS,  fivqaenily  springs  up  in  vast  abundance  io 
fields, ol  growing  com.  It  flowers  in  May  or 
June,  and  as  it  ripens  and  sheds  its  seeds  before 
harvest,  it  is  difficult  to  extirpate  it.  Sometimes 
its  flowers  are  cut  oil  by  a  scythe  or  hook  as  ihey 
rise  above  the  com  in  spring ;  and  sometimes 
they  are  pulled  up  Irom  amongst  the  corn  by  the 
hand,  which  is  an  unsaiisfaciory  and  operose 
method.  The  row  culture  io,  in  especial  de- 
gree, beneficiiil  in.  (he  case  of  this  and  similar 
plants,  for  the  firsi  crops  of  (hem  can  be  cut  down 
by  the  hoe  in  spring.  But  the  period  most  suita- 
me  for  destroying  the  wild  mustard  is  during  the 
aommer-rallow  and  lallow-emps.  Yet  under  any 
circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  subdue  ii,  its  sReds 
lying  Ibr  an  indefinite  period  in  the  soil  until 
brought  by  the  plough  within  the  influence  of  the 
air.  Ofien  it  springs  up  wiUiout  noy  known 
cause  and  covers  entire  fields.  It  Hbounds  io 
fields  of  turnips,  contending  Ibr  mastery  with  the 
young  plaai*'  Other  species  ofsiiu^iB  also  spring 


up  in  cultivated  ground,  bul  this  ii  the  most  pre- 
valent and  hurtful. 

2.  The  wild  radish,  or  jointed  charlock,  like 
the  wild  mustard,  has  yellow  Qowers,  and  grows 
and  sheds  its  seeds  amongst  com.  The  two 
plants,  from  their  similarity,  am  freqaeoily  coo- 
Itiunded  together,  and  pass  under  the  common 
name  of  charlock. 

3.  The  com  poppy  is  dislinguisbed  io  su miner 
by  its  gay  red  nowers.  It  sometimes  rises  1u 
large  quantiijpB  in  coro-fiald?,  especially  in  coils 
that  are  dry,  sandy  or  grtivelly.  It  receives  the 
name  of  red  poppv,  coro-roee,  red-weed,  &c. 

4.  The  corn  blue-bottle  is  of  a  genus  which 
contains  several  species  known  as  weeds.  That 
however  which  is  peculiar  lo  corn-fields  is  the 
corn  blun-bottle.  It  grows  amongst  oom,  but 
rarely  in  great  qiianiit^,  and  its  presence  merely 
indicates  careless  larming. 

6.  The  com  marigold  is  of  a  genus  that  sup- 
plies our  gardens  and  greenhouses  with  bbd^ 
beautiful  flowers.  From  the  color  of  its  flowers 
it  is  in  some  places  harmed  yellow-bottle,  in  other 
places  gowlanda,  or  >ellow  gowans.  it  grows 
amongst  fields  of  corn,  and  may  be  pulled  by  the 
hand.  It  is  not  in  ibiscountiya  veiy  generally 
difl'used  weed,  being  lound  only  in  partisiHar  parts. 
But  in  some  sandy  districts  ol  Europe  it  prevails 
to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  crops. 

6.  'i'hecora  leverlew  or  srentless  May-weed, 
is  generally  classed  by  fanners  under  the  name 
of  mayweed,  with  two  other  plants  of  similar 
appearance,  slinking  chamomile  and  wild  eha- 
oiomite.  The  com  Ibverlew  nsee  sometimes  io 
cultivated  land  in  considerable  quanliliea. 

The  com  poppy,  the  corn  blue-bottle,  the  com 
marigold,  and  the  difleivot  May-weeds  may  be 
said  to  Ibrm  a  class.  Tbey  grow  up  with  the  crops 
of  com,  and  announce  by  their  banutilijl  flowers 
the  reium  of  (he  warmer  season.  They  are  not 
of  the  lorraidable  class  of  weeds,  and  yet  assidu- 
ous tillage  is  required  to  eradicate  them.  They 
are  frequently  conveyed  to  the  larm  with  the  settls 
of  corn,  and  then  careful  viooowing  is  the  beat 
preventive. 

■  7.  The  sow-thistle  grows  in  6ek]s  of  corn.  It 
is  of  a  lamily  of  plants  whoso  lisht  seeds  are 
widely  dispersed  by  the  winds.  But  alitiougb  a 
common,  it  is  note  dangerous  weed. 

8.  Spear  plume-thistle  is  one  of  a  genus  of 
iroublesome  weeds,  but  which  nre  mostly  perennial, 
while  the  spear  plume-thistle  is  biennial.  It 
sometimea  abounds  In  old  pastures.  It  way  in 
all  cases  be  desiroyed  by  cutting  it  over  when  to 
flower,  and  twfore  its  seeds  are  ripe. 

9.  The  burdock  is  a  familiar  plant  whose  hook- 
ed scales  fasten  themselves  pertinacioimly  to 
clothes  and  the  fur  of  animals.  It  is  a  bieooial' 
plant,  seldom  injurious^  and  easy  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. 

10.  The  com  cockle  or  com  campion,  is  of  the 
pink  tribe  of  plants.  The  flour  of  its  seeds  mix- 
ed with  grain  injures  grqpily  the  quality.  Hie 
seeds  are  heavy,  and  on  this  account  cannot  be 
separated  from  com  in  the  operation  of  winnow- 
ing. It  grows  sinizly,  chiefly  amongst  wheat ; 
and  being  easily  distinguished,  it  can  be  puljed 
up  by  Ihe  hand. 

11.  Common  chickweed  is  of  rhe  seme  natural 
family,  but  ol  a  different  habit  ol*  growth.  It 
grows  not  alone,  but  thickly  in  Ihe-paris-of  field* 
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wfaAoh  we  SDriohed  by  the  dang  of  ■Dinuls.  Ua- 
der  earaleM  maoBgemeDt  ii  ii  often  a  troubleaomp 
weed  }  wad  in  fields  o(  tarnlpt  it  will  contend  for 
naatenr  with  ibe  yoona  planta. 

U.  Corn  >purrey,  lOwwiae  of  (he  pink  tribe, 
somelimea  grows  thi<>kly  in  eorn-fieids,  and  then 
it  indicftlet  bad  condition  ol  the  aoil,  or  careteea 
Ikmine. 

13.  Gooae-gran, railed  also  cleavera,  caichweed, 
and  gooae^oDgnej  growa  naturally  in  hedges, 
bat  ia  carried  aTao  to  the  culiivated  fielda  where  it 
propagates  itaelf  rapidly.  Ila  seeds  are  furnished 
with  booked  bristles,  wbieb  attach  tberoselves  to 
tfie  flir  of  aniaaals,  and  ia  ibis  manner  an  dis- 
■eminated.  In  some  paria  of  JBngland  it  ia  a 
troableaome  weed,  but  in  other  paru  it  is  com- 
paratively inoHoDaive. 

14.  The  small  nettle  ia  an  annual  plant.  Ii 
sometimes  extends  over  cultivated  fielda,  and 
generally  indicates  that  the  soil  is  enricbed  by 
pntresceDt  subatancea. 

15.  The  red  dead-nettle,  though  termed  a  net< 
tie,  ia  ol'  the  mint  tribe  of  planta.  It  ia  thus  of 
the  aame  family  as  the  mint,  the  marjoram,  the 
sage,  and  the  thyme,  plants  all  harmless  and 
poaaeaaing  cordial  and  stomachic  propertiea.  The 
led  dead-nettle  ia  aomeiimes  frequent  in  fields, 
espedatly  near  hedges,  rad  in  sheltered  places. 

16.  The  common  bemp-nelile,  also  of  the  mint 
tribe  of  ptents,  is  common  in  corn-fields.  Aeap- 
ers  are  sometimes  affected  by  severe  inflammation 
in  the  hand  by  grasping  tt.  It  ia  covered  by 
IviaileB,  and  tbeie,  od  being  prceaed,  emit  a  poi- 
sonous fluid. 

17.  Sun-Spurge  is  one  of  n  fomily  of  plants 
which  yield  a  peculiar  milky  juice.  Uia  some- 
times abundant  in  corn  and  turnip  fielda. 

18.  Climbing  buckwheat  ia,  in  some  places, 
termed  bind-weed  or  bearbind.  When  in  quan- 
tity it  ia  apt  to  overpower  the  corn.  It  is  (re- 
queotly  seen  twining  round  lumipa  and  other 
planta.  Its  seeds  are  aaid  to  injure  wheat;  bat 
the  aeedi  are  in  tbemeelves  Duiritive,  and  if  mix- 
ed with  oais  will  not  injure  their  (luafity. 

19.  Koot-grasi  is  another  of  the  buckwheat 
genos,  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  it-  abounds 
more  in  waste  places  than  in  culiivated  groands. 

90.  Haiiy  tare  is  a  leguminous  plant  which 
frequentljr  occurs  in  cultivated  fielcl*,  and  then  it 
is  a  hurtlul  weed. 

Several  of  tbe  annual  graates  are  of  frequent 
occnrrence  m  cultivated  grounds. 

31.  The  bearded  darnel  is  common  in  some 
eoontries,  but  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  this. 
It  has  been  condemned  a*  a  poiaonous  plant  for 
m«e  then  2,000  years.* 

23.  The  bearded  wild  oat  iaoAen  a  very  perni- 
doua  weed.  Its  aeeda  readily  drop  out  when  ripe; 
and  as  it  ripens  sooner  thnn  (be  cereal  grasses 
and  then  sheds  its  seeds,  it  is  difficult  lo  exn'rpaie 
it.  It  ia  frequently  conveyed  with  the  acNed-corn 
to  the  ground,  and  ilius  may  be  propagated  on  the 
beat  managed  farms. 

23.  Several  of  the  broom-erassea  are  found 
as  weeds  in  our  com-fielda.  Tbe  most  frequent 
of  these  ia  the  aoll  broom-Kraae,  in  aoma  [^acea 

*  This  ia  the  "  apelt**  of  lower  Virgiaia,  which  baa 
not  been  very  long  introduced,  and  which  yst  is  be- 
lieved by  moif  psnons  to  be  degenerated  wheat,  u 
tbay  alM>  believa  of   cheat  "-Ed.  F.  R. 


termed  goofe-graea.  Tbe  seeds  af  ihte  plant  are 
like  those  of  rye-grass,  and  are  propagated  along 
with  that  graas.  But  the  plant  itself  m  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rye-grass;  and  when  Ibe 
tatter  ia  to  be  throsbed  for  seeds,  the  broom-grass 
may  be  picked  out  by  the  hand.  The  list  of  this 
clasa  of  weeds  might  be  greatly  extended,  but . 
this  does  not  aeem  to  be  here  necessary.  Tbey 
are  all  of  them  best  extirpated  by  dilligent  tillaise. 
The  better  euliivaied  a  country  becomes,  the  leas 
prevalent  and  baniiil  will  be  this  claas  of  plants. 

II.  Ptrtnnial  Wteda. 

I.  Ranunculus  acris— upright  meadow  crow- 
lbo>,  and  other  ranunculi.  , 
3.  Senecio  Jaeohea— common  ragwort. 

3.  Tussilago  Farlara— coltsroot. 

4.  Bellia  perennis — daisy. 

6.  Chryaanihemum  Leucanthemum — great 
white  ox-eye. 

6.  CnicuB  arvenais — com  or  way-thiatle. 

7.  Centaurea  nigra — black  napweed. 

8.  Sonebua  arvenais— corn  sow-lhistle. 
f).  Lamium  album— white  d«d-nelile. 

10.  Kumexobiusilblins— broad-leaved  dock. 

11.  Polygonum  amphibium— -amphibious  per- 
sicaria. 

12.  (Jriica  dioica — great  neltk. 

13.  Agroetis  alba — marsh  bent-grass. 

14.  Arthenuiberum  avennceum — common  oat- 
like ^rapp. 

15.  Holcua  mollis — creeping  soft  grass. 

16.  TnHcum  repens— comnion  wheat  grass. 

17.  Juncue  effusus — soft  rush  and  other  junci. 

18.  Krires— heaths  and  other  abrubhy  plants. 

19.  Filicea— lerns 

20.  Musci — mosses. 

1.  The  upright  meadow  crowfoot  grow&  id  a 
great  variety  ol  soils  and  situations.  Like  most 
of  the  dangeroua  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
inflames  and  blisters  the  skin.  It  is  loo  acrid  to 
be  eaten  by  caUle,  unless  largely  mixed  with  other 
planta ;  but  BO  mixed,  it  is  eonsnmed  in  small 
quantity,  and  from  iia  aboending  in  our  meadowa, 
is  perhajM  deaigned  to  serve  as  a  condiment.  In 
common  with  some  othem  of  tbe  genos,  it  l» 
termed  bailer<«ap  o^  butter-flower,  from  a  (Wpular 
notion  that  it  gives  the  yellow  color  to  butter. 
It  however  injures  the  butter,  whose  yeltow  colw 
is  due  10  tbe  ricbneaa  of  thia  pastures  and  not 
to  these  acrimonious  plants.  « 

The  creeping  crowfoot,  JUmnwieubu  reptw, 
and  hulboua  crowfoot,  Hammmliu  butbonu, 
resemble  the  last  iq  their  properties.  They  adorn 
our  meadows  with  their  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  aro  comprehended  under  the  common  name 
of  butter-flower,  buiier  cup,  and  sometimes  of 
king's-cup,  gotden-fiowers,  Aw.  Tbe  breaktne  up 
of  grass  land  for  a  course  of  tillage  is  tbe  only 
means  of  eradicating  thn  class  of  weeds. 

2.  Common  ragwort  is  a  large,  well  known 
weed  in  pasture  fields.  It  receives  many  names, 
aa  ragwort,  ragweed,  canker  weed,  fee.  It  has  a 
perennial  root,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet.  It  ia  best  kept  d^wn  by  paaiaring 
with  aheop,  which  eat  it  in  its  early  atages.  By 
being  pulled  up  by  the  hand,  which  can  be  easily- 
done  when  the  ground  ia  aotl  from  rain,  it  can  be 
extirpated  in  graas  fields  without  taking  tip  dk» 
land  for  a  course  of  tillage. 
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$.  Cdltfbot  grom  cbie6y  in  moist  claye,  end 
MpecMlly  in  many  soil*,  lis  broad  leaves  over- 
■pffrading  the  simace,  it  is  very  hurtrul  where  ii 
prevails.  Tillage  and  drainiog,  and  improviog 
itw  texture  euid  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  the  meaiw 
to  te  adopted  lor  rootiug  ii  out. 

4.  The  daisy,  iHougn  every  where  loved  aod 
■dnired  as  the  harbinger  ol  summeri  and  the 
oraaaMDt  of  our  fields,  u,  io  the  judgmeot  of  the 
ftrmer,  a  weed.  Where  it  prevails  too  greedy, 
fbe  laod  requires  to  be  renovated  -by  a  course  erf* 
good  tillage,  and  by  time. 

6.  The  great  while  ox-eyes,  eomeitmes  also 
called  the  great  white  daisy  or  moon-flower,  olieo 
aboands  in'  pastures,  and  is  only  to  be  extirpated 
by  tillage.  , 

6.  Thistles  form  a  claee  of  weeds  very  formida- 
Ueto  the  agncuUuri«(,  Irom  the  ease  wiih  which 
ibey  are  ditsemiiiated  by  meaos  or  their  downy 
seeds,  and  the  difficulty  ol' eradicating  them.  Some 
<tf  them  have  deep  vivacious  roots,  and  all  of  them, 
on  aoootint  tri*  theii'  vigorous  growth  and  their 
Hropg  spreading  leaves,  are  injurious  amongst  the 
euliivated  plants. 

The  most  common  of  the  ihistle  kind  is  the 
com  or  way-ihisile.  This  plant  has  strong,  cltiep- 
ing,  and  vivacious  roots,  ihe  habit  of  which  la  to 
strike  down  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  ll 
aoy  pans  ol'  these  roots  are  lel't  in  the  soil,  they 
will  again  give  binh  to  numeruus  plants. 

The  means  oJ'  eztirpaiing  the  way-thiatte  rrom 
land  is  by  a  continued  tillage  and  deep  ploughing. 
Even  an  efficient  year's  summer  laltow  will  not 
always  efi'eci  (his ;  when  land  has  been  thoroughly 
overrun  by  the  pl^ts,  they  iviU  spring  up  io  liiture 
years,  and  require  sacceasive  years' tillage  tho 
roughly  to  exterminate  them.  The  lands  of  va- 
rious parts  ol  this  country  used  to  be  greatly 
more  eofered  whh  thistles  than  they  now  are.  In 
some  pans  of  Scotland  they  were  once  so  abun- 
dant that  they  used  to  be  cut  retiularly  Ibr  five  or 
■ix  waaka  in  summer  to  supply  liraid  lor  the  wretch- 
ed cattte  of  the  day.  la  well  cultivated  districts 
they  bave  been  got  under,  though,  so  great  is 
tbor  traacity  of  tile  and  power  ol'  propagating, 
that  they  demand  coostant  attention  on  the  best 
eoltivatnd  farms,  and  under  negligent  manage- 
ment never  fail  to  take  possession  of  the  soil.  New 
landa  brotigbt  into  cultivation  are  ofien  entirely 
covered  with  this  species,  and  a  course  of  tillage 
is  necessary  before  it  can  be  subdued.  In  the 
ordinary  roaoagement  ofa  farm,  thistles  will  some- 
times spring  up  in  great  abundance  with  the  first 
crop  of  oats  aller  grass.  In  this  case,  they  must 
ba  weeded  early  in  summer,  by  being  cut  over 
aear  the  aurfece,  which  ts  convenient^  done  by 
the  weed-hook.  Tbe  sole  effect  of  this,  however, 
istoretard  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  prevent  it 
from  running  to  seed,  or  cooiemling  for  mastery 
with  the  growing  com. 

"niiedes  sometimes  spring  up  in  great  plenty  in 
old  pasture  fields.  In  this  case,  they  should  be 
cut  close  to  the  ground  at  least  once  a  year,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  smothering  the  pasture  plants  and 
running  to  seed.  Bui  it  is  only  when  the  land  is 
broken  np  for  tillage  that  effectual  means  can  be 
used  for  destroying  them.  Instruments,  indeed, 
have  been  devised  Tor  pulling  up  thistles  Irom  the 
ground,  but  the  roota  of  the  plant  are  too  easily 
broken,  and  Ibosmalleat  portico  left  in  the  soil  will 
spring  again. 


The  thistle  '  not  only  grows  from  its  creeping, 
vivHcioUB  i-oots,  but  is  widely  disseminated  by  iis 
light  downy  seeds.  Thistles  thereibre  ought  to 
be  cut  down  belore  being  permitted  to  perlecl 
their  seeds;  and  they  should  never  be  suffered 
IO  grow  in  waste  places  and  hedgea,  wheooa  th«r 
light  seeds  may  be  carried  to  poison  itie  twgh- 
bortug  fields.  Funlier,  when  they  have  been 
cut  down  at  an  advanced  stage,  they  sboukl 
not  be  left  oo  tlie  {^und,  for  like  many  com- 
posiim  they  will  mature  their  aeeda  though  sepa-' 
rated  from  the  ground. 

7.  Black  knappweed  is  one  of  a  class  of  Ihis- 
tle-like  plants.  It  is  termed  horse-knot,  and  re- 
ceives many  other  local  names.  It  is  a  hurttiil 
weed  in  pesiures  where  it  prevails,  increasing 
much  by  the  rooia,  and- being  extirpated  with 
difficulty. 

8.  The  corn  sow-thistle  is  a  frequent  plant  in 
corn-fields,  distinguished  by  its  tall -stems  and 
lai^e  .yellow  flowers ;  but  it  ia  not  usually  a  very 
hurtful  weed. 

9.  The  white  dead-neltle  is  occasionally  com- 
mon in  corn-fields.  Having  a  strong,  creeping 
perennial  root,  it  should  be  careliiUy  extirpated. 
This  is  one  of  tho  mint  tribe  of  planu  belore 
reliirred  to. 

10.  The  dock  genus  comprehends  a  variety 
of  species  known  to  the  furmer  as  weeds.  These 
plants  produce  a  targe  quaoiity  of  seeds,  which 
they  readily  mature.  The  seeds  are  heavy,  and 
thuugh  didueed  tty  the  ematler  birds,  to  which 
they  serve  us  /bod,  they  are  not  so  readily  dis- 
ficminated  by  the  winds  as  those  of  thb  thistle 
kind.  They,  liowevrr,  vegetate  Ircely  when 
they  fall  on  tbe  ground,  and  produce  plania 
which,  wben  once  allowed  to  extend  itteir  roots 
in  ihe  soil,  it  becomes  difficult  to  exterminate. 
The  roots  are  vivacious,  and  if  cut  into  pieces 
the  separate  parts  will  send  forth  shoots.  It  i» 
more  easy  however  to  raise  up  the  roots  of  docka 
than  of  thistles  by  means  of  insirumenis,  which 
receive  the  lower  part  of  tbe  stem  in  a  clel>, 
and  being  used  as  a  lever,  wrench  the  plant 
from  the  ground.  But  the  only  effectual  method 
of  extirpating  docks,  as  of  most  other  weeds,  is 
by  summer  (allow  or  cleaning  crops.  The  eeede- 
of  docks  are  ofieo  conveyed  to  ttie  farm  mixed 
ivith  gr^BS  seeds.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
docks  will  frequently  establish  themselves  with 
the  grasses  and  grow  vigorously  ih^  second 
year.  They  should  be  then  pulled  up  by  the 
baud,  so  as  to  prevent  their  running  to  seed  and 
further  overepreading  the  ground.  The  spedea 
of  docks  are  very  numerous.  The  most  common 
is  the  brond-teaved  dock,  which  is  (bund  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  In  this  country  il  generally 
indicates  a  good  soil. 

11.  Amphibious  persicaria  is  of  the  same  natu- 
ral family  as  the  docks.  Od  damp  deep  soil  it  is 
sometimes  very  abundant,  overspreading  the  sur- 
face when  the  land  has  been  lelt  in  gross.  The 
prevalence  of  this  plaut  generally  indicates  the 
need  of  draining. 

12.  The  great  nettle  is  frequent  in  waste  place?t 
under  walls  and  in  hedge  banks.  This  speciea 
grows  over  all  £urdpe,  and  is  found  from  Barbary 
to  Siberia  and  Japan.  In  this  eouniiy  it  gene- 
rally indicates  a  good  aoil.  When  It  lakaa  root 
in  pastures,  it  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate  U.  It 
forma  patches  on  which  other  plants  wiU  not 
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It  may  Bomeiimet  bedutroyed  by  cuttioj; 
the  plant  bo  ns  to  enkeblft  it,  and  aomeiimeB  it  is 
(lutf  up  by  the  roots.  But  when  it  prevails  in 
poBiure  grounds  to  any  extent,  the  proper  remedy, 
ig  a  course  of  Ullage. 

Several  of  the  graeses  are  known  as  weeds, 
which,  from  their  creejiing  or  vivacious  rooi^,  ii 
is  difficult  10  extirpate. 

13.  The  marah  bent-^rass  extends  itoelf  not 
only  by  ii8  creepini;  room  below  the  BiirfarR,  but 
by  its  Biolons  or  surkers  ahove  ground.  Others 
ol  the  genus  extend  (henioetves  in  ihe  B.anierafHi- 
iicr  in  nret  situations.  They  receive  (he  names 
of  black  couch,  black  twitch,  or  black  wrack. 

14.  The  comraoo  oat-like  graes  has  bulbous 
rooiB,  whence  jt  is  raited  bylarmera  knot-grasB. 
It  is  a  very  troublesopse  wped  in  many  soils. 
The  little  bulbs  when  detached  fit)m  ihe  root, 
firow  affaiD,  so  thai  very  caretiil  tillage  is  required 
10  extirpate  the  plant  when  it  takes  possession  of 
a  piece  of  ground. 

15.  Creeping  Boft-grass  is  another  plant  which 
when  it  takes  posaesaion  ol  ground  is  not  easily 
rooted  out.  It  has  a  alrong  creeping  root ;  but 
the  species  is  comparatively  rare." 

16.  Common  wheai-graes  or  rouch-graaa,  is 
railed  likewise  quick  or  wrack,  and  receives  many 
other  names.  It  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
perennial  weeds  of  com  lands.  Iti  roots  are 
creeping,  and  every  part  of  them  lert  io  the 
ground  will  grow ;  and  hence  the  diflicuhy  of 
extirpating  the  plant.  The  most  effectual  mesne 
of  doing  so,  is  by  frequent  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, and  collecting  the  roois  hy  the  hand. 
This  conslttules,  as  was  formerly  seen,  an  im- 
portant partof  the  process  of  the  summer  fallow 
and  preparatory  cleaning  crops.  Theie  is  no 
weed  which  requires  so  constant  a  vigilance  cm 
the  part  of  the  husbandman  as  the  creeping 
ivheat-grasB ;  but  it  is  well  that  in  contending 
with  this  perpetual  enemy  he  is  compelled  to 
give  a  more  nssiduoustillage  to  hia  land  than  he 
raishi  otherwise  be  induced  to  do. 

These  different  grasses  .are  frequently  all  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  couch,  quick,  and 
wrack,— nanicB  euHiciently  indit^iting  their  cha- 
raclnrs. 

17.  The  soft  rush,  with  other  junei,  are  all  to 
be  regarded  as  weeds  when  they  prevail  amongst 
the  better  plants.  They  indicate  wetness,  and 
are  only  to  be  eflectually  removed  by  draining. 

18.  The  heaths  are  a  widely  extended  family, 
revering  a  large  parfofihe  north  of  Kiirope. 
Where  (hey  intrude  amongnt  the  cultivated  plants 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  weeds. 

Many  other  shrubby  plants  are  found  in  unim- 
proved land,  and  one  of  the  firal  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion is  to  extirpate  them.  Fallowinir  and  liming 
are  the  usual  means  by  which  this  class  of  plants 
is  desiroyed. 

The  whin  Ib  one  of  the  class  of  shrubby  weeds. 
It  requires  continued  cultum  thoroughly 'to  extir- 
pate it ;  for,  after  being  apparently  subdued,  it  will 
spring  up  again  in  great  numbers,  and  for  succes- 
sive years.  When  the  land  is  in  grass,  the  young 
shoots  may  be  sometimes  pulled  up  by  Ihe  hand, 
after  the  land  has  been  saturated  by  rain.  But 
when  whine  hnve  thoroughly  established  them- 
selves in  the  soil,  and  extended  their  roots,  (hey 


*  Called  wire-grass  in  lower  Virginta.~£D,  F.  R. 


mustfrequendjr  be  lioed  up  before  the  pltHigh  can 
aeu  The  land  being  (hen  ploughed  with  agood 
furrow,  Ihe  remaining  roots  are  torn  up,  and  (he 
plants  at  length  destroyed.  On  elevated  sheep 
tiirms,  whins  should  be  encouraged  taiber  than 
des(royed,  for  insticb  stiuatienstlMy  afipra  shelter 
aod  Ibod.. 

Brodm  is  a  shrubby  plant,  (or  the  most  part 
more  easily  extirpated  thdn  the  whin,4)CMigb  in 
certniosiiuationB.it  grows  with  great'  pert^DBoiiy. 
It  flffectsihe  lighlersoits.  • .  !  .  '.' 

Brhmhiee  and  other  shrubs  of,  Ihe  rfMst  family 
are  olien  tli«  possessors  el- iinimprdved' soils. 
iCertain  species  of  the  bramble  are  very  4«!aaciouB 
of  iheir  situation.  These  plants. mis.  destieyed 
by  the  eame  meabe  as  the  whin ;  and' (ke  like 
remark  applies  to  all  the  laige  stmifan. 

19.  Another  class  of  weeds  is  (he  acotyledo- 
nous.  or  flowerless  plants,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  tbefern.  Of  (he  tern  or  fern-like  plants, 
there  are  many  species  in  this  country.  They 
grow  chiefly  in  mountainous  tracts  of  natural 
pest  ore. 

20.  The  laBt  in  order  of  Ihe  weeds  are  the 
mosses.  These  plants  are  altogether  inmitri- 
lious;  They  often  intrude  extensively  on  pasture 
ground,  and  supplant  the  herbage  plants.  The 
best  remedy  in  all  eases  is  a  course  of  tillage,  and 
the  application  of  line. 

The  tiBi  of  perennial  weeds  might  be  greatly 
extended.  They  differ  in  iheir  characters  .and 
habits  of  growth,  but  they  are  all  of  them  emdt- 
cated  by  careful  tillage,  chieSy  during  the  period 
of  (he  summer  lallow  aiid  cleaning  crops. 


OH  BuamiNG   COTTON  8TALK8,  TO  DESTROY 
IHBBOTB. 

From  the  Farmcn*  Gaxeus. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  was  induced  by  an  article 
headed  "  Bum  your  coiioo  stalks,'*  which  has 
been  published  in  several  papeis,  lo  make  an 
examination  of  his  coiion  stalks,  which  has  fe- 
sulied  in  his  conviction  that  Ihe  suggestion  of"  A 
young  Planter,"  is  worthy  Ihe  consideration  of  his 
brethren  ol  the  plough.  This  gentleman  etates 
to  me  that  a  number  of  bis  cotton  stalks  perished 
last  summer,  in  diflereni  stages  of  their  progress 
to  maturity— some  of  iliem  with  a  partial  crop  of 
boivle  upon  them.  In  making  the  inspection  al- 
luded to,  he  discovered  thai  some  of  the  limbs 
were  perforated  underneath,  near  their  junction 
with  Ihe  main  stem.  In  some  of  these  cavities, 
he  (bund  a  small  straw  colored  bug  of  an  oblong 
lorm,  between  the  sizeof  a  grain  of  wheal  and  a 
small  pea,  while  from  others  the  little  intruder  bad 
disappeared.  1  here  inquired  of  him  if  it  was 
not  probable  ihat  these  intrnders  had  commenced 
their  exploring  expeditions  after  the  stalks  were 
killed  by  frosi,  to  which  he  replied,  ihat  he  noticed 
several  apertures  which  were  partially  closed  by 
the  alter  growth  of  the  plants.  From  these  factB^ 
he  is  persuaded  that  much  evil  for  Ihe  present 
season  might  have  been  averted  by  a  timely  de- 
struction of  his  cotton  stalks. 

If  any  light  can  be  shed  upon  this  subject  it  Is 
desirable  Ihat  it  be  reflected  through  your  columns. 
The  subjects  of  rot  and  rusi,  afler  all  the  specula- 
tions that  have  appeared  in  reference  to  their 
origin,  still  remain  among  the  ^' terra  iiwognita" 
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oT  agriealtonil  ken.  The  best  method  of  averriofr 
ihem,  if  poniblci  i«  a  iubject  or  gneal  interest  lo 
the  plaater.  ■  Corh  Stalks. 


rbOBIDA. 

The  Naiional  liitelligeneer,  of  a  recent  date, 
publikhes  a«orre[>pondence  between  Judge  Brock- 
etirideei  of  the' late  House  of  ilepresenlaiivea, 
ud  Col. .  Wyatt,  of  Florida,  in  which  the  latter, 
in  antwel*. to  .Various  ioquiries,  f^ves  aoioe  inte- 
nding partieulara'  relative  to  the  i^aiel  ddvan- 
tages  of  the  Florida  country. 

rt^  ponUm  ol*  the  territory  known  as  the 
Eve^tadteexteAdu  fit>ia  the  head  of  Su  John's 
ri««r  to  withto  ten  or  fifieen  miles  ofCape  Florida, 
ibos  nuiDing  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  tffrri- 
lory  ftom  north  to  south.  This  exieoBtve  tract  is 
briieved  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  leet  above  the  level 
ol'  lide-waier,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered 
perifeetly  dry  by  means  of  deepening  and  widen- 
iog  the  various  outlets  or  rivers  that  flow  through 
it  Irom  the  takes  to  the  «ea.  The  lakes  near  (he 
CflDtrBof  ihtt  Everglades  are  deep  and  navigable, 
and  connect  with  one  another  throughout  the 
whole  disiaoce.  Col.  Wyait states  that  he  ascend- 
ed two  of  then)  and  (bund  them  about  the  same  in 
point  of  elevation.  The  current  on  approaching 
the  lakes  was  very  rapid;  this  was  at  a  dry  time 
when  the  gladea  were  not  overflowed  by  waters 
fiom  the  lakes.  "  These  fatis,"  says  he, "  con- 
vioeed  me  that  if  Ibe  heads  of  these  outlets  or 
riven  were  opened,  by  deepening  and  widening 
them,  which  could  be  done  at  comparatively  small 
eipense,  these  lakes  could  be  kept  at  ell  times 
within  their  natural  bounds;  which  would  render 
the  glades  perfectly  dry,  opening  to  culiivaiion  an 
extensive  plain  of  table  lands  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand square  mites,|(after  dediictinga  fourh  fnr  the 
lakes)  sufficiently  elevuied  above  both  lakes  and 
tides  to  be  certainly  free  irom  inundations,  and  as 
healthy  as  the  Keys." 

The  tropical  region  of  the  peninsula  reaches 
from  Cape  Florida  about  200  miles  north ;  the 
sihI  oT  the  Everglades  is  said  to  he  very  rich,  with 
ft  deep  black,  alluvial  lormatioo ;  it  is  covered 
with  water  only  in  the  wet  season. 

Concerning  the  productions  of  this  territory^  in 
addition  to  tho  ordinary  tropical  fruits  which  may 
be  cultivated  in  abundance.  Col.  Wyatt  says  ; — 

The  nopal,  or  prickly  pear,  on  which  the  co< 
chineal  insect  is  found,  is  a  native  of  Cape  Florida, 
ao  IS  the  cotton  plant  or  tree;  both  grow  wild  in 
the  forest,  and  the  cotton  tree  is  the  aame.as  cul- 
tivated on  our  plantations,  difTering  only  in  the 
amallness  of  the  leaf  and  pod,  and  the  length  and 
fineness  the  fibres.  The  seeds  are  lurJed,  like 
our  upland  cotton,  and  need  not  be  planted  more 
than  once  in  some  three  or  four  yearn.  The 
Haoilla  hemp  is  also  a  native  growth  of  this 
legbD.  Id  met,  it  is  to  be  ibund  in  all  parts  of 
the  territory,  and  can,  no  doubt,  be  cultivated 
with  great  advantage  as  far  north  as  the  Slsi  de- 
cree of  north  latitude  on  the  pootest  sandy  land. 
The  Indians  have  ropes,  mats,  &c.  and,  before  the 
war,  supplied  the  first  settlers  with  a  variety  of 
anieles  lormed  out  of  it,  such  as  halters,  lines, 
bedcords,  fcc.  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  It  was  com- 
monly known  as  ihe  grass-rope.    Sugar,  of 


course,  can  be  eiiliirated  with  the  same  success  as 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

I  doubt  whether  coffee  can  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  here,  as  it  will  not  thrive  well  on  soil 
based  upon  rock  approaching  near  the  aurlkce,  as 
is  llie  case  in  this  region.  The  coffee  tree  has  a 
long  tap  root,  which  penetrates  the  earth  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  cannot  be  sustained,  as 
almost  all  other  trees  and  pl|nts  are,  by  lateral 
roots.  The  vanilla  plant,  which  is  uaed  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  irapaning  the  fine  flavor  which 
they  have  to  Spanish  cigars,  snuff,  &c.  is  found  in 
a  wild  state  in  all  pans  of  South  Florido,  in  great 
abundance. 

Thd  arrow,  orcoonti  root,  also  abounds  on  Cape 
Florida ;  on  which  the  Indians,  and  even  the  white 
settlera  in  that  region,  prior  to  the  war,  subsisted 
almost  exclusively.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  bread,  and  the  process  of  converting  it  into 
the  most  beautiful  and  snow-white  flour  is  very 
simple,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  common 
tin  grater,  and  a  bucket  or  tub  to  wash  it  in,  tor 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  flour. 

As  lor  the  production  of'tobacco  of  a  superior 
quality  in  this  region  of  Florida,  as  well  as  in 
portions  llirtber  north,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Indeed,  the  experinient  has  been  already  fully 
made,  and  has  resulted  in  the  raising  ol'  an  article 
not  interior  to  that  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  flavor 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  Cuba. 

The  lacilities  for  internal  communication  in 
Florida  are  very  great,  and  it  is  believed  that  at. 
small  expense  an  ioland  steam  navigation  can  be 
opened  directly  through  the  centre  ol'  the  Peiitn- 
eula.  ir  the  capabiliiiea  of  this  tropical  region, 
which  are  described  aa  so  great,  can  be  brought 
into  use,  the  importance  of  the  Florida  country  to 
the  union  can  hardly  be  appreritited  too  highly. 
We  shall  stand,  aa  u  nation,  still  more  firmly  on 
the  independent  basis  ut  domestic  resources  when 
it  is  fijund  that  the  protluctiond  of  the  tropics,  now 
brought  to  us  from  abroud,  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  native  commodities  in  quantities  sufRcient 
to  supply  our  wants. — American, 


WIRB-OBAH  DBSTBOTBD  BY  HOGS. 

We  have  many  native  perennial  grassps 
amonget  us  which  I  am  convinced  are  worthy  of 
cultivaiion,  and  shall  expeiiment  u])on  some  of 
them  this  year ;  and  ohould  like  lo  hear  of  many 
others  entering  upftn  the  research.  And  now,  be- 
fore I  Sll  up  my  sheet,  let  nie  give  some  facts 
with  observations  upon  the  despised  fVire  or 
Joint  Grass,  (so  called  in  my  section.)  That  the 
prejudices  of  the  reader  may  not  cause  htm  to 
reject  the  merits  of  this  grass,  I  will  assure  him 
how  it  can  be  destroyed  w  here  not  wanted  to  grow, 
without  any  loss  of  labor. 

Like  man^  other  grasses,  it  is  so  mnltioamed, 
it  is  not  easily  known  by  name.  Its  botanical 
name  even  seems  doubiliil.  While  a  celebrated 
botanist,  Dr.  Darlington  of  Pennsylvania,  calls 
it  poa  compresea,  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers' 
Kegidter  contends  that  its  true  name  is  iriticum 
repens.  It  is  known  in  England  by  the  name 
ot'  the  coiLcIi-gross,  in  Pennsylvania  blue-graas, 
Virginia  wire-grass,  and  some  parjs^of  iSoutb 
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Carolina,  mr9-gra$g,  and  olhen  jouU-gntas.  It 
ia  however  easily  known  by  description.  It  is 
a  perennial,  growing;  rrom  the  root  or  joint  as  well 
as  seed,  the  stem  or  vine  however,  above  ground, 
is  killed  by  the  freezes  every  winter.  It  branches 
out  from  the  central  root  two  or  tbree-reet  in  the 
summer,  and  hugs  the  earth  with  roois  J'rom  every 
joint,  which  are  not  over  2  or  d  inches  apart. 
And  now  for  the  fac^,  as  relates  to  its  value  and 
plan  of  destruction.  It  had  so  taken  possession 
of  some  bottom  land  which  I  cultivated,  that  I 
.concluded  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  make  couon 
longer  upon  it.  Knowing  that  bogs  were  Ibnd 
of  It,  I  concluded  to  lasten  the  hogs  up  in  the 
.field  without  any  other  food,  to  see  if  they  could 
live  upon  it,  and  in  some  degree  destroy  it,  oral 
least  thin  it,  so  as  to  render  the  land  Si  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  hogs  were  put  in,  in  Feb.  1840,  when 
very  poor.  Result,  in  4  weeks:  they  were  in 
,order,  fit  for  pork,  and  had  rooted  the  field  where 
(he  grass  grew,  like  a  potato  patch  where  hogs 
had  run.  In  1839,  part  of  this  Geld  was  planted 
in  corn  and  the  other  part  in  cotton.  That  which 
was  in  com  I  manured  4in  the  hill,  planted  early, 
^nd  planted  thick  wiih  peas  the  first  ploughing. 
The  com  was  rank  and  the  peas  neany  coverwl 
the  ground,  so  as,  with  the  corn,  (o  exclude  the 
^n  pretty  well  from  the  grass.  I  observed  where 
ibe  grass  was  shaded,  that  its  vines,  instead  of 
hugging  the  earth,  run  up  perpendicularly,  and 
most  01  it  so  perished,  that  it  either  died  or  brought 
no  seed.  Since  then,  I  have  noticed  where  corn, 
j>eaa  end  pumpkins  have  been  planted  three 
years  in  succesBion,  where  this  grass  grew,  it  is 
prptty  well  ejttirpaled.  I  have  lurther  observed 
that  it  perishes  wherever  the  ground  is  completely 
shaded  by  trees  or  weeds.  This  year  I  have  60 
or  60  bogs  iastened  up  in  the  same  field,  since 
iny  peas  were  eaten  on.  They  have  not  been  led 
with  one  bushel  of  grain,  or  other  Ibod  but  what 
they  gather  in  the  field,  now  about  eight  weeks. 
Although  the  grass  was  much  thinned  out  last 
year,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  corn  or  cotton  crop 
upon  it,  my  hogs  look  as  fat  as  I  ever  saw  hogs 
upon  peas  or  potatoes.  If  any  doubt  It,  come 
^nd  see.  Be  it  remembered  that  it  is  the  stalk  or 
vine  which  is  covered  by  the  plough,  and  not  the 
top  or  fibrous  roots,  that  is  eaten  by  hogs !  the 
^talk  being  covered,  it  becomes  pulpy  andsaccha- 
fiw  i  if  eiposed  to  frosts,  it  dies.  J.  D. 


AH  ACT   TO    PBOMOTB  AGHICULTUftB  IN 
imW  YORK. 

From  the  Jonmal  of  Commrrce. 

This  act  became  a  law  on  the  6ih  inst.  It 
appropriates  98000  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  house- 
hold manulhctures  in  this  state.  The  sum  of  ^GSO, 
for  New  York  county,  is  given  to  the  American 
Institute. 

When  the  New  York  State  Agricallural  Sode- 
ty,  or  any  county  agricullural  aociety  which  is 
now,  or  may  berMAer  be  formed,  or  the  American 
Institute,  shall  by  voluntary  subscription  raise  any 
sum  of  Dponey,  then  the  comptroller,  on  an 
affidavit  of  the  facts,  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  treasurer  for  an  equal  sum,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  exceed  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
County, 


It  is  the  dtiiy  of  the  officers  oT  the  itaie  mS 
county  societies  to  regulate  and  award  premum* 
on  such  articles  as  are  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  Bgricutlural  and  household  manufdcturiog  in- 
terests of  the  stale,  giving  the  reward  for  the 
most  economical  or  profitable  mode  of  competi- 
tion. Ao  accurate  written  description  of  the 
whole  process  in  raisiog  the  crop,  or  feeding  the 
animal,  as  may  be,  is  to  be  given  by  Ibe  person 
claiming  the  reward. 


KXPBRIHBHT  OB  THB  PBOPBR  DIRAKCBfel 

FOB  OOTTOW. 

From  Ibe  8o«J»ern  Africa] Uiritt. 

Mr.  £Ut(or  :— When  I  bad  the.  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  my  house  last  spring,  you  requested 
me  to  make  an  experiment  on  thinning  cotton  to 
different  distances,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  what  is  the  best  distance  to  give  be* 
tween  the  hills.  I  made  the  experiment  aoeord- 
iogly,  and  hand  you  an  account  of  it. 

The  cows  veiv  three  feet  apart,  and  five  haa* 
dred  and  eighty-five  yards  long. 
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The  difference  in  the  product  of  the  different 
rows,  I  suspect,  is  owing  to  the  manure  hot  hav- 
ing been  equally  distributed,  for  it  is  difficult  to  get 
precisely  the  same  quantity  put  under  each  bed. 
If  any  thing  is  proven  by  this  experiment,,  it  ie, 
that  between  six  inches  and  twenty-four,  tiiare  it 
but  iiiile  difference  in  the  product ;  but  the  sane 
experiment  roust  be  repeated  for  (everal  years  be> 
lore  the  question,  whether  one  distance  is  better 
than  another,  can  be  settled.  Last  year  was  very 
wet,  and  the  weeds  grew  unusualty  large  ;  this 
may  account  for  the  rows  having  the  greatest 
distance  producing  as  much  as  theothers ;  but  in 
a  dry  year  ifie  result  might  be  very  different.  To 
make  a  satic^factory  experiment,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  made  upon  cotton  to  which  no  manure 
is  applied,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  spread- 
ing the  manure  equally  on  the  different  rows. 

J.  A.  GlLLBSPIB. 

MarUwro',  So.  Ca, 

P.  S. — The  land  on  which  this  experiment  was 
made  ie  upland,  sometimes  called  oak  and  hicko- 
ry land. 


BOHAK  POTATOES. 
To  Uie  Ediior  of  the  Farmen*  Beftiter. 

As  my  experience  in  cultivating  the  Rohan 
potato  does  not  agree  exactly  with  that  of  your 
corTRppondent,  as  slated  in  the  last  namber  of  the 
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fogiater,  p.  363, 1  beve  concluded  to  furniih  you 
8  WW  remarks  relating  io  my  experience,  boplnit 
that  mftny  othen,  who  have  coltivated  tne  tame 
potato,  will  lUlow  the  example.  Such  aeems  to 
me  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  in  any  short 
period  aacertaia  the  real  value  of  thii  species  of 
potato  for  the  table.  If  1  remember  correct!)',  (he 
aceoQola  heretofore  published  represent  the  Rohan 
,  as  ao  iolerior  potato  for  the  table,  aud  less  farina- 
ceous than  some  other  kinds.  Such  has  been  my 
ezperieDce  in  a  trial  of  them  (or  three  years. 
Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  have  used  them 
three  years  for  the  table.  Three  successive 
years  I  have  cultivated  them,  and  have  each 
year  tried  them,  by  roasting  end  boiling.  1  have 
never  found  them  mealy,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
but  more  like  the  common  mttow  potato,  so  ptnt- 
rally  brought  tiere  from  the  north  in  the  spring, 
ani^  atrange  to  eay,  generally  planted.  Thia  spe- 
cies, the  yellow,  is  barely  edible  when  young,  but 
when  ripe  is  only  fit  for  s}ock.  The  6avor  of  the 
Rohan  ia  certainly  superior  to  ihe  yellow  potato ; 
but  the  real  Mercer,  the  Forty-fo'd,  the  while  kind 
from  Eastpori,  Maine,  and  (he  potatoes  procured 
yeariy  by  Mr.  N.  of  our  town  Ihim  the  Quakers 
on  North  River,  ace,  to  my  taste,  f^r  preferable  to 
the  Rohan  lor  the  table.  They  are  much  more 
farinaceous  than  tbe  Robaos  raised  on  my  farm, 
on  a  soil  tolerably  atif^  and  called  commonly 
"  mulatto  soil."  But  it  would  seepit  from  the  de- 
scription given  in  your  last  number,  by  the  corre- 
spondeat  referred  to,  t^at  hie  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Rohans.  Per- 
haps.the.  axpMienee  of  many' others  may  agree 
with  hlfe,  and,  if  so,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  great 
importance  to  tbe  elate.  The  most  of  the  pota- 
toes  brpaght-  here  from  the  north,  for  a  year  or  two 
|»st)'ir  net  longer,  except  those  specialty  ordered, 
have  beea  of  miserable  kinds,  6t  only  for  stock. 
Those  who  have  relied  on  tbe  miscellaneous  im- 
.portalions  here  from  the  north,  lo  supply  their  ta- 
bles tbe  last  winter,  have  fared  badly  indeed. 

It  ia  B  matter  aboot  which  I  prestime  ther6  can 
be  so  doubt,  that  some  apecies  of  potatoes  are 
■  ranch  better  for  the  table  during  some  Beason8<of 
the  year  than  at  other  seasons.  I  have  found  the 
Forty-fold  potatoee  earlier  and  superior  to  all 
otherldndsnrsummeruse.  They  are  very  white, 
aiid  are  ftrinaeeoue,  even  when  quite  bmall.  They 
are  not  so  good  in  winter.  The  real  Mercer  pota- 
to is  excellent  in  fall  and  winter.  I  speak  from  my 
own  experience,  and  fh>m  observations  made 
within  thirty  miles  of  town,  in  saying  that  the 
Mercer  potato  can  be  raised  here  in  perfection. 
I  mean  by  this  term,  as  good  as  we  ever  get 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  what  enealltd  Mercer  potatoee. 
Tbe  kind  perfectly  while  is,  I  think,  the  preferable 
kind.  They  are  raised  io  great  perfection  on  tbe 
EppingioD  plantation  in  CbesierGeld,  and  the 
seed  potatoes  have  not  been  changed,  as  the 
ownersay*,  for  ten  years.  In  September  last,  |he 
Mercer  potatoes  raised  on  that  plantation  were 
equal  to  any  potatoes  of  Americnn  or  Kuropean 
growth,  that  I  have  seen  for  ten  years.  The 
above  circumstances  are  mentioned  to  show  what 
can  be  dorfe  here  in  relation  to  thia  important  crop, 
and  to  stimulate,  if  possible,  our  farmers  near 
town  to  do,  what  can  easily  be  done,  and  what  it 
would  seem  their  intereet  to  do—to  raise  polaloee 
-  VoulX.— 21 


of  a  superior  quality,  sufficteot  to  supply  the  towns 
in  the  state,  as  well  ae  their  own  families. 

The  Rohan  is  certainly  a  very  productive  pota- 
to, and  ia  equalled  by  none  other  known  to  us,  un- 
less it  be  ine  Forty^foM,  Judging  from  appear' 
ance*  while  digging,  without  weighing  or  mea- 
suring, 1  have  thought  the  Forty-lbld  equally  pro- 
ductive with  the  Rohan.  But  it  is  probable  ap- 
pearances deceived  me.  I  rejoice  that  your  corre- 
spondent has  called  the  attention  of  the  farming 
interest  to  the  importance  of  the  potato  crop. 
Surely  the  buyers  will  encourage  the  home  pro- 
ducers, when  they  know,  as  they  must  know,  that 
the  importations  here  from  the  north  are  generally 
of  the  very  wont  kinds;  and  when  those  who 
have  had  experience  know  that  the  potatoes  im* 
ported  here  from  Europe,  the  present  and  a  few 
winters  past,  have  not  been  superior,  if  equal  to, 
the  Mercers  raised*  in  the  neighborhood.  S. 

Pettnhirgt  Man  10, 1841. 


"  THB  BABREH  SAH2M  or  JBBaKT." 

From  th«  Farmen*  Cabinet, 
Sir,—}  have  been  much  interested  with  Mr. 
Gowen's  communication  relative  to  the  culture  of 
his  farm  of  40  acres,  and  its  products ;  such  an 
instance  of  devoted  and  untiring  industry  is  de- 
serving the  highest  commendations.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soil 
n^hich  he  cuUivates,  his  success  roust  be  surpris- 
10^;  for  who  could  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
raising  such  magnificent  crops  of  roots — beets, 
carrots  and  parsnips— on  a  soil  which,  only  five 
years  a^,  was  impenetrable  to  an  iron  bar,  at  a 
depth  of  three  or  ioiir  inches  from  the  surflicel 
But  so  it  is ;  and  truly  has  it  been  said, "  To  do 
much,  we  must  have  much  to  Jo^' — witoesi/ilso 
the  agriculture  of  the  eastern  stales,  where  the 
moat  perfect  Bvetems  have  been  adopted,  amidst 
the  greatest  diBsdvanlages  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  triumph  of  mirtd  over  tnatier  has  received 
a  most  decided  illuairation.  I  say,  I  have  been 
highly  intereeied  with  Mr.  Crowen's  statements, 
and  rejoice  in  the  instance  which  it  furnishes  of 
the  truth  of*  your  motto—"  The  productions  oT 
tbe  eanh  will  always  he  in  proportion  to  the  cul- 
ture bestowed  upon  it.'* 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  our  country,  lyinir  at 
present  under  the  ban  of  sterility,  which  would 
not,  in  such  hand»,  be  found  a  whit  behind  ihe 
most  frtvored  in  point  of  productiveness ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  enjoys  a  facility  lor  improvements 
which  no  other  country,  perhaps,  possesses — I 
mean  New  J,ersey,  thai  country  which  is  every 
where  spoken  against,  and  whose  borren  taim 
have  passed  into  a  proverb  and  a  by-word.  Dur- 
ing a  day  which  I  lately  spent  ihere,  in  company 
with  the  Cooper  family,  I  had  come  to  the  commo- 
tion, that  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  Slates 
which  oflers  a  fnirer  field  to  tbe  view  of  tbe  agri- 
culturist than  New  Jersey;  its  perfectly  inex- 
haustible t>ed8  of  marl,  crospinff,  as  they  do,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  state,  offering  such  facilities 
fbr  improvement  as  are  quite  incalcu{at>1e,  and  its 
mild  and  dry  climate  and  proximity  to  the  best 
maritets,  rendering  it  the  most  desirable  of  all 
situations  Ibr  tbe  agriculturist  and  borticulturisr, 
panienlarty  for  the  cultiv^ion  of  flowersi  theaoil 
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havini^  been  aKertBinod  to  be  pecDliarly  adapted 
for  their  perieei  blooming— the  dahlias  especially. 

yarioathaTB  beeo  the  estimates  or  the  impor- 
tance or  marl  ia  the  improvemeDt  of  the  Jersey 
soil,  but  they  have  all  falleo  far  below  the  actual 
resalis.  lo  my  late  visit  I  became  acquainted 
with  some  iostances,  showing  the  roost  afitonieh- 
ing  products  thai  have  been  reaped  from  the  use 
of  it  and  improved  tillage,  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  mention  one  or  two,  which  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  solitary  cases. 

Mr.  John  Gill  cultivates  a  farm  of  30  acres  in 
Haddonlield:  a  portion  of  the  land  is  situated  on 
a  hill-side,  and  ia,  therefore,  not  bo  highly  im- 
proved, but  upon  these  80  acres  be  kept  the  last 
year  mich  a  number  of  cattle,  and  grew  such 
quantities  or  produce,  as  were  quite  astonishing  lo 
every  one.  WcAild  he  give  ^  statement  for  the 
patres  orthe  Cabinet  1 

Capt.  James  Cooper  said,  "In  the  year  1793 1 
travelled  eight  miles  before  1  could  find  a  farmer 
who  had  it  ia  bis  power  to  supply  me  with  a  single 
ton  or  bay ;  on  going  over  the  same  road  at  this 
time,  I  could  purchase  more  than  two  thousand 
tons ;  many  of  the  farmers  cutting  upwards  of  a 
hundred  loads  yearly.  My  friend,  S.  R.,  whose 
form,  a  few  years  ago,  yielded  nothing  but  black- 
twrriea,  and  was  one  uncultivated  waste,  produces 
the  fioest  crope  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  and 
corn,  and  yielded  more  than  100  loads  of  hay  the 
last  year,  at  a  cut  of  two  tons  and  a  half  par  acre, 
and  all  this  is  owing  to  the  marl !" 

We  visited  Todd's  pu,  which  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  finest  marl  in  New  Jersey; 
the  supply  appears  almost  inexhaustible,  occur- 
ring in  an  unbroken  bed  of  the  purest  quality, 
from  8  to  10  feet  thick.  The  owner,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Cooper,  disposes  of  it  by  the  rod  square  to 

Eersons  who  dig  it  themsflves  ;  and  at  this  price 
e  is  realizing  about  1500  dollars  per  acre  for  the 
marl,  the  land  afterwards  being  more  valuable 
thaa  belwe.  ^  This  gentleman  foeds  his  stock  with 
com  and  cob-meal,  and  no  where  have  I  seen 
finer  animals,  or  in  better  rondilion. 

YoVR  SDB8CIIIBBB. 


BKCLINO  SILK  IN  TdfNBSSEB. 

Prom  ihe  Silk  Journil. 

[If  the  following  letters,  Irom  Ihe  Rev.  Mr. 
Rosp,  do  not  convince  every  reader  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  silk  culture  in  this  country,  we 
know  not  what  wilt.  Those  who  doubt  as  to  the 
redmc  process  may  find  a  good  lesson  here.~ 

iRngtport,  (East  Tin.)  Feb.  22, 1841. 

fftdeon  B.  ^Shmth,  e$q.  :~J)tar  «>,— I  never 
foh  so  tariiruine  or  the  silk  culture  as  at  this 
moment.  There  is  nothing  now  in  the  way  of 
its  immediate  advancement  in  East  Tennessee, 
unless  it  may  be  that  slowness  which  seems  in- 
herent in  the  motion  of  a  farming  people  to 
change  their  habits.  I  say  there  is  nothing  now 
in  the  way — because,  since  I  recommenced  reeling 
on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  my  success  is  such, 
that  1  intend  to  advertise  to  buy  from  1  to  2,000 
ixishels  of  cocoons. 

The  great  bugbear  has  been  the  reeling.  That 
question,  as  to  quaUtg^  I  considered  settled  by  my 
cxpetimenta  latt  summer,  although  at  a  costly 


trial.  Since  1  have  recommenced  neliDg,  1  deem 
the  question  oi'mumtity  disposed  offbr  ever.  Pre- 
suming! should  hot  be  able  to  obtain  cocoons  for 
more  than  two  reels,  until  the  sumraer.  I  began 
with  that  number  on  the  firat  day  of  February. 
My  cocoons  were  veiy  indifiereni,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, some  not  yielding  more  than  8  oz.  to 
the  bushel^none  exceeding  14  oz.  Part  of  the 
time  Ihe  weather  has  been  very  severe,  filling  my  * 
room  with  condensed  steam ;  nevertheless,  I 
reeled,  and  two  hours  aAer  dark.  Thus  showing, 
what  was  not  believed,  that  reeling  can  be  dotie 
af^er  night.  Under  these  circumstances  my  ave- 
rage has  been  between  9  and  10  oz.  for  each  reel 
per  day.  l^is  reeling  ia  better  than  the  beet 
average  1  saw  tm  the  books  of  the  Model  Filature 
in  Philadelphia  last  snmmer.  The  best  average 
I  saw  there,  hi  three  weeks^  work,  was  10^  oz., 
in  long  summer  days  too,  and  having  some,  il'  not 
many,  first  rate  cocoons — none  of  which  I  have. 
And  I  saw  no  cocoons  there  so  bad  as  many  of 
mine.  I  think  I  will  show  1  lb.  per  day  to  each 
reel,  even  with  such  cocoons  as  1  have,  before  the 
Istof  March.  I  have  reached  14^  oz.  Now, 
my  dear  sir,  do  you  not  say  I  have  some  reason 
to  be  pleased.  Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  en- 
couragement to  perseverance.  The  cost  of  my 
reeling  is  2  shillings  per  day  to  each  spinner,  who 
finds  herself.  The  flossing  and  turning  (he  reel 
may  be,  together,  I  shilling  more,  if  hired,  or 
noUiing,  if  little  servants  are  employed.  Belbre 
the  Isi  of  March,  1  will  show,  that  without  count- 
ing interest  on  fixtures,  Sec,  which  will  be  a  thing 
of  nothing,  I  can  e^chtbil  beautifully  reeled'  silk, 
which  cost  me  2  shillings  per  pound  Ibr  reeling. 

In  a  short  time  I  think  I  shall  have  a  very  con- 
venient filature,  and  eilk  reels  enough,  ir  j  am 
sure  ol  cocoons,  to  turn  offeufiicientsilk  to  redeem 
the  bold  promise  I  made  you  last  spring.  1  am 
making  iniprovemenis  in  the  saving  of  time,  &c. 
every  day.  The  double  strainer  to  each  pan  I 
find  works  well.  Frbdksick  A.  Ross. 

[^e  must  apologize  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Ross, 
for  the  publication  of  both  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing letter.  Th^  were  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation, but  they  will  do  more  puiilicgood  ibaa 
prirate  harm.] 

Jiothencood,  jfprU  6, 1841. 
Gideon  B.  Smith,  esq.  :—DtaT  su*,— Your 
esteemed  favor,  of  the  Slst  March,  is  to  hand. 
Mr.  l^nn,  I  preeump,  called  ou  you,  returning 
from  Philadelphia.  We  think  exactly  alike  on 
the  subject  of  our  national  independence.  And 
I  have  always,  belbre  there  was  any  personal 
interest,  been  a  tariff  man  ;  my  silk  entnuslasm 
has  hardly  abated  at  any  time  in  six  years.  It  is 
DOW  higher  than  ever.  I  delivered  a  lecture  the 
other  day  twenty  miles  from  borne  in  a  court- 
house, and  exhibited  the  model  of  a  feeding  ami 
spinning  frame,  which  I  carried  in  my  saddle- 
bags. 1  enclose  you  an  advertisement  which  I 
,am  spreading  through  this  county,  end  you  will 
see  from  it  that  the  business  is  no  child's  jMay  with 
me.  It  is  no  longer  experiment.  I  want  nothing 
but  the  ceitainiy  of  sufficient  cocoons  to  secure 
the  lact  of  immediately  converting  multicaulis 
leaves  into  gold.  The  victory  is  won.  The 
people  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  secure  it.  Co- 
coons can  be  made  in  this  country  for  ^l,^,  and, 
when  labor  is  not  hired,  thousands  will  say,  as  a 
man  said  to  my  inquiry,  '  what     cost  to  make 
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the &ve  buBhela  he  sold  mo.'  'Coat?' said  he. 
'  Yes,^  said  I,  *  whai  did  the  produelioti  ofibeae 
tocoooa  cost  yout'  'OP  said  he,  wiih  surprise 
ai  my  quesiion,  '  ihey  cost  nothing,  sir,  my  lifUe 
brothers  aod  sisiers  made  them,  and  their  lahor 
would  have  been  oolhlng  otherwise.'  ir  $20 
bad  falleo  from  (he  clouds  into  that  man's  band, 
be  would  not  have  had  a  clearer  gain  to  his  in- 
come without  additional  expeose.  Tboutands 
win  answer  in  this  apirii,  ere  long,  I  believe. 

My  tno  reels  are  steadily  at  work.  The  silk 
reeled  since  1st  February  amoDDts  to  hbout  70 
lbs.  Some  of  it  is  as  good  as  they  can  reel  io 
Piedmont,  to  save  their  lives,  (as  the  boys  say,) 
aod  the  worst,  many  limA  better  rban  any  I 
have  seen  Trom  Smyrna,  or  Bombay.  Up  to 
last  Saturday,  two  girls  in  52  days,  all  sorts  of 
weather  and  cocoons,  had  reeled  62  !]>■.  of  silk, 
without  their  being  pushed  at  all,  and  idling  some 
of  course.  They  are  singing  hall'  their  ume— I 
hear  them  now — and  are  delighted  with  their 
work.  The  profit  I  am  making  at  present,  is 
greater  than  I  expected  it  to  be.  I  could  make 
more  nwoey  at  reeling  silk,  than  any  cottonpUui- 
latim,  or  sugar,  or  gold  mine  in  the  United 
Stales.  Xhe  girls  in  52  days  have  reeled  62  lbs, 

of  silk.    The  cocoons  cost  roe         8186  00 
The  2  girls  wages,  ai  2  shillings  each 

per  iay,   86  33^ 

Two  reelers,  at  1  shilling  for  the  two 

per  day,  (two  chiMreo  who  turn  the 

aspel,)   8  66} 

PkiSBtdg  cocoons,  at  12^  eta.  to  the 

1  lb.  of  silk,        .      -      .      .       7  76 


Price  or  62  lbs.  of  aUk,  at  $5,50, 
ProGi, 


238  75 
341  00 


102  25 


From  which  must  be  deducted  interest  on 
fixtures,  expense  of  coal,  water,  &c.  Alter  all 
of  which  is  i»ken  olf,  soma  of  which  would  be 
only  nominal,  there  is  leA  a  greater  profit  than 
I  could  expect  or  desire  on  a  large  business.  In 
my  adverlisemenl,  you  perceive  f  offer,  condi- 
tionally, 20  per  cent,  more  than  the  price  now 
given,  which,  wiih  the  deduction  on  the  cotton 
yarn  (to  the  fdrmers  aa  mon^)  from  the  retail 
price,  will  overgo  $4,  on  a  bushel,  making  a 
pound  ol  silk.  It  may  be  less  on  the  inlisrior 
cocoona  per  ounce.  I  afaall  probably  pay  the 
equivalent  to  84,  per  16  oz.,  without  regard  to 
my  condition,  since  I  have  read  your  letter. 

I  am  filling  up  my  cocoonery  to  (ised  with  the 
branches,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Morris, oC  Bur- 
h'ngioa,  modlBed.  I  dispenee  with  his  spinning 
frame  aa  he  has  it  horizontal  above  each  feeding 
frame,  and  have  it  perpendicular  between  the 
two  ahelves,  nrbicb  Ibrm  one  row.  I  have  no 
apron  or  shelf  to  catch  the  litter,  that  raay  riddle 
through  to  the  ground. 

We  talked  about  this,  and  you  thought  there 
was  no  need  of  any  thing  to  catch  the  litter. 
The  whole  affair  is  very  cheap,  and  I  Inleod  ro 

five  it  a  fair  trial ;  my  first  crop  will  be  500,000. 
kill  the  chrysalis  (which  1  forgot  to  tell  you)  in  a 
houae,  such  as  is  used  for  drying  fruiL  It  costs 
but  a  trifle,  and  in  one  night  the  work  is  dose,  and 
well  done.  I  want  nothing  elae,  oeitlier  for  speed, 
fheapaeeaj  or  perfect  work. 


I  have  scribbled  thia  in  a  great  hurry.  But  be- 
ing on  my  bobby,  I  have  kept  him  going.  01 
the  best  reeler  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  me  last 
mail  vhe  would  come  to  Tennessee,  if  I  said  so. 
I  will  aay  nay,  I  will  not  insult  my  Hawkins 
county  ■Tins  by  on  instructress,  who  knows  no 
more  than  they  do,  al'ier  they  have  learned  them- 
selves, with  my  instruction,  second-hand  from 
you.  Mr.  M.  of  B.  says  he  atopped  for  ifie  cold 
weather.  I  reeled  when  the  thermometer  waa 
neariy  at  zero ;  and  two  lumra  afier  niji^it  besfdes, 
every  night  until  1st  March.  But  I  must  de- 
mount. Frbdbrick  a.  Rosa. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say,  I  reeled  my  pound  to  the 
reel  in  the  day  as  I  promised  you,  and  I  wish  I 
c(H]ld  send  you  one  of  the  hanks.  The  cocooos 
were  fine,  and  the  silk  is  beautiful,  like  threads  of 
silver,  and  as  even  and  smooth  as  glass.  That 
beet  day's  work  as  to  quantity,  is  not  aurpassed 
by  any  other  in  quality.  And  that  day's  work 
can  be  done  any  time  with  euch  cocoons,  and  more 
than  that,  although  the  average  is  nothing  like 
it  in  quantity.   The  cocoons  are  indiSereat. 

F.  A>  SLt 

rWe  must  lemiod  the  reader  that  the  girls  wlio 
reeled  the  silk  fbr  Mr.  Koss,  had  never  seen  a 
cocoon  or  a  reel,  till  last  fall ;  that  they  learned 
to  reel  under  Mr.  Ross'  direction,  from  instrue- 
lioDB  given  in  the  Silk  Journal ;  and  to  this  day 
have  never  seen  a  foreign  reeler  or  a  thread  of 
for«gn  reeled  silk.— Ed.  S.  J.] 


ADHISSIOKS  IN  PAVOR  OF  THE  NEW  FODR- 
FIELD  SVSTBU.  TEMPORARY  WISTKB 
FARM-FEirS.  RVB  A  eUBSTlTCTt:  FOR 
CLOVUn  IK  OHIO. 

Par  lbs  Fsnsen'  Reglaltr. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  deeire  to 
appear  consistent  so  olten  prevents  even  ingenu- 
ous iwrsons  from  retracting  wrong  opinions,  la 
making  the  following  admissions  in  favor  of  the 
new  ibor-field  system,  which  gives  three  grain 
crops  in  lour  years,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as 
1  can,  to  divest  myself  of  all  such  leeliog ;  having 
been,  as  you  know,  a  warm  opposer  of  this  sys- 
tem, in  tome  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Register,  and  having  found  on  trial  that  ma- 
ny of  the  objections  these  urged  agalnat  il,  by 
myself  and  others,  are  ratitled  to  much  lesa 
weight  than  I  then  auppoaed.  At  that  time  it  did 
appear  to  me  that  the  draVght  on  the  land,  in 
producing  three  successive  grain  crops  in  (our 
years,  was  much  too  heavy  to  admit  of  much  im- 
provement, unless  on  land  of  uncommon  ffertittty  ; 
though  1  was  much  staggered  in  this  opinion 
by  the  great  Buccesa  of  several  of  ibe  most  skilful 
cultivators  of  the  soil  on  James  River,  who  high- 
ly recommended  this  system  alter  a  trial  of  aome 
years,  end  after  having  greatly  increased  their 
crops,  and  evidently  having  effected  a  great  de- 
gree of  improvement  on  their  fine  estaiea,  ihough 
practising  this  synlem  all  the  titne.  You  will  un- 
derstand me  as  referring  particularly  to  my  wor- 
thy friends  of  Shiriey  and  Weuiover,  whoae  va- 
luable communicaiiona  ih  your  paper  have  I'oen 
so  instructive  and  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers,  myself  among  the  number. 

After  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  this  aystein.  butai 
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toy  best  land,  1  am  now  prepared  to  admit  that 
a  very  eoiuidiirable  degree  of  improvemeot  may 
be  atiaioed  under  it  on  all  lands  that  can  be  re- 
lied on  wiih  certainty  to  bring  clover,  unlets 
light  soils  should  prove  an  exception ;  and  I  ra- 
ther incline  to  ihiak  that  land  of  that  descriplion 
will  not  bear  as  bard  tillage.  It  must,  however, 
in  candor,  be  stated  that  1  have  made  a  very  free 
usaoflime  on  the  Itirrn  on  which  this  system 
has  been  in  operation  lor  some  years  past ;  aad 
by  ensuring  ihe  clover,  and  otherwise  improviog 
the  land,  it  baa  undoubtedly  been  a  great  aid  to 
ma.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  tbii  system 
has  been  so  far  modified  in  this  instance  as  to  give 
very  full  crops  of  com,  there  being  a  light  field 
attached  to  the  (arm,  which  has  been  ezclustve- 
Iv  devoted  to  corn  ever  since  this  system  was 
first  adopted*  The  crops  of  wheat  and  com  have 
both  increased  very  considerably  on  this  farm,  and 
one  year,  a  very  remarkable  one  with  us,  I  harvest- 
ed nearly  or  quite  24  bushels  of  wheat  throufrb- 
out  the  crop  per  acre.  The  part,  however,  after 
a  previous  crop  of  wheat  and  corn,  amounting  to 
about  105  acres,  had  leiled  completely  as  a  fal- 
low; which  no  doubt  made  Ihe  3d  crop  much 
better  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  On 
an  adjoining  larm,  which  baa  been  aubjecled  to 
the  three-field  system,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of 
lime  and  a  slaoding  pasture,  clover  and  plaster, 
and  the  Gelds  been  never  grazed  till  the  fall,  and 
then  very  lightly,  the  degree  of  improvement  I 
consider  'lo  have  been  lar  greater  iban  on  the 
farm  in  four  fields,'  which  is  ot  rather  better  quali- 
ty naturally ;  and  ought  therefore  to  have  im- 
proved faster,  if  the  system  pursued  had  been 
equally  anieliorating.  Of  course  preat  care  is 
taken  in  collecting  and  apjtlyiiig  putrescent  ma- 
nures, but  the  one  farm  has  no  manner  of  advab- 
tage  over  the  other  in  this  respect.  The  crop 
oi  com  oi'  last  year  on  thu  farm  will,  I  believe, 
make  futly  8  barrels  pa  acre,  which  is  the  Targest 
yield  from  a  field  of  the  same  extent  that  t  have 
ever  known  to  be  obtained  in  this  neighborhood. 
This  crop  of  corn  was  laid  ofi'  in  checks,  2  stalks 
lefl  in  a  station ;  and  cultivated  alter  the  first 
ploughing  with  the  double  shovel  plough,  except 
the  wetter  portions  of  the  field,  comprising  not 
more  than  a  Ibbrtb  of  the  crop,  which  we  were 
cempelled  to  have  in  beds  that  the  water  might 
run  off  readily.  On  the  whole  I  am  convinced 
that  land  af  original  fertility,  with  the  aid  of  a 
standing  pasture,  lime,  clover  and  plaster,  and 
with  proper  attention«in  collecting  and  applying 
other  manures,  .may  oe  improved  as  rapidly  as 
necessary  in  three  fields,  and  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent system  with  these  aids.  In  comparing  the 
two  systems,  I  should  sav'that  the  amount 
of  sales  would  be  considerably  greater  under  the 
four-field  system,  but  that  the  expenses  would 
also  be  greater,  and  that  the  improvement  would 
be  steadily  progressive,  though  less  rapid  than 
under  the  three-Geld  system.  On  a  fine  wheat 
estate,  where  the  teams  and  labors  are  equal  lo 
it,  t  should  uoquesiionably  prefer  the  four-Geld 
system,  as  combining  a  great  deal  of  profit  with 
■ufficieoi  improveoieoi.  Many  of  your  readers 
may  consider  this  subject  Jo  have  been  long  ago 
«xhausted  {  but  as  far  baeli  as  in  8d  vol.  of  (he  Far- 
mers' KegCster,  I  engaged  ai  some  future  time  to 
give  the  results  of  my  experieuee  in  r^prd  to  this 
system,  when  I  sboiud  have  tested  it  fairly ;  and 


I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  having  redeem- 
ed (hat  promise  on  Ihe  present  occasion,  and  that 
1  witi  not  be  found  to  have  shown  too  strong  R 
leaning  to  my  former  opinions. 

The  practice  of  having  winter  farm-pcM  con- 
tiguous to  the  land  lo  be  improved,  is,  I  believe, 
very  general  on  the  lower  James  river,  and  can- 
not he  loo  highly  recommended.  In  driving' 
the  cattle  lo  and  from  water,  1  have  observed, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  land  ia  some- 
times ve^y  much  and  very  exiensfvely  poached, 
and  that  the  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to 
drive  Ibem  to  water,  are  very  much  exposed  in 
bad  weather.  It  occurred  to  me  eeverat  years 
ago  that  a  well  in  oor  fiat  connlry,  For  the  use  of 
the  cattle  during  winter,  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort both  to  them  and  to  the  servants,  and  that 
the  expense  of  digging  would  be'  very  inconsi- 
derable. I  accordingly  adopied  the  plan,  and 
can  confidently  recommend  it  lo  others,  situated 
as  we  are,  where  water  may  be  obtained  by 
going  down  about  20  feet.  Some  of  these  wells 
are  kept  open  to  be  used  on  future  oecasioos 
Ibr  the  same  purpose,  and  others  are  filled  up  as 
soon  as  the  cattle  are  removed.  In  the  iobacco 
country,  where,  however,  my  observation  has  not 
extended  very  far,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
observed  their  temporary  farm-pens  in  tise,  aitd 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  general  use  of  them 
in  that  region  would  be  attended  with  great  be- 
nefit. In  this  way,  remote  parts  or  a  planlatioa 
may  be  improved,  which  would  never  receive 
the  manure  if  made  at  some  central  point,  be- 
cause the  labor  necessary  to  get  it  in  place  in  the 
spring  can  never  be  spared  at  that  busy  season, 
it  the  manure  has  to  be  hauled  any  great  distance. 
Where  this  plan  is  pursued,  the  rough  food  and 
titter  for  the  cattle  are  carried  to  the  farm-pen, 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  winter,  a*  eonveiH- 
ence  and  necessity  require,  and  in  the  bosy  sea- 
son of  spring,  the  whole  mass  is  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  land  to  be  improved.  It  must 
be  recollected,  too,  that  In  ihe  spring  oxen  artf 
weakest,  and  least  able  to  endure  hard  work,  and 
to  lighten  iheir  tabor  at  that  busy  period  is  a  great 
point  gained.  Perhaps  It  may  be  thought  that  I 
am  ireepassiog  upon  the  patience  of  your  readers, 
iu  formally  recommending  temporary  winter  farm- 
pens  ;  but  I  beg  that  It  be  recollected,  that  this 
practice,  old  and  common  as  it  is,  may  yet  be 
unknown  to  many  of  your  sutMcribers,  and  to 
every  such  one  I  can  venture  to  say  that  these 
(arm-pens  properly  managed  will  be  found  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  improvement  all  large 
fiirms.  By-the-by,  the  habits  of  selecting  sub- 
jects that  are  novel,  and  overlooking  whatever 
is  not  much  out  of  the  common  road,  uough  per- 
haps far  more  useful,  is,  I  verily  believe,  one  of 
ibe  greatest  impediments  to*  the  general  diffusion 
of  agricultural  knowledge.  Agriculture  has  been 
practised  too  long  to  ^mit  of  many  new  disco- 
veries being  now  made ;  and,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain and  collect  the  most  valuable  practices,  is  as 
much  as  any  ordinary  man  at  least  can  hope  to 
achieve.  Indeed  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  if  bH 
the  most  valuable  practices  now  known,  ev«i  in 
Viiginia,  could'  be  collected  and  brought  into  aoe- 
cesslbl  operaiioo  on  any  one  farm,  the  remit 
would  t>e  Mich  aa  to  astonish  even  the  most  san- 
guine cultivator  of  the  Mil. 

It  is  much  to  be  htmoitedftbat.  tb' 
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Tew  fixed  priaciplea  amongst  agriculturiais,  and 
very  difficult  to  account  for.,  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  poiui  that  teeniB  to  be  lulty  settled,  and 
that  we  do  not  hear  cootroverted  by  men  of 
MDH  Bod  experience.  As  long  as  this  continues 
to  be  the  caBc,  we  may  despair  ol  any  great  pro- 
fftm  in  improvement.  Many  very  succeBsfui 
and  olwervanc  brmers,  with  the  advantage  or 
long  experience  too,  contend  for  grazing  from  the 
time  clover  it  fully  beaded,  as  oeceasary  to  ensure 
heavy  crops  of  wheat;  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  graze  the  land  too  long,  or  too  closely ; 
and  ihia  indeed  appears  to  be  the  prevailing 
opmion  amonirst  the  best  manajrers  ol'  my  ac- 
quaiDtaoce.  The  experience  of  others,  however, 
is  ibat  the  pvre  clover  turned  in,  the  larger  will 
be  the  cropa  of  both  wheat  and  com,  and  the 
frreater  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Perhaps 
the  uae  of  lime  and  marl,  or  perhaps  ihe  nature 
of  the  soil,  may  satiilaetorily  account  for  this  dif- 
lerence  of  opinion. 

I  have  recently  learned,  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity, thai  rye  is  fast  substituiing  the  place  of  clover 
as  an  improver  in  Ohio.  The  rye  is  sown  at  the 
last  workittg  of  the  rrop  of  corn,  and  at  maiuri- 
ly  hoes  are  turned  in  to  get  all  the  benefit  they 
can  from  the  grain,  on  which  iheyare  said  to 
thrive  very  rapidly,  and  the  land  is  thought  to  be 
very  much  improved  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  oflen  a  second  crop,  without  oiher  cultivation 
than  is  nfTorded  by  the  rooting  of  the  hoge,  li-om 
the  seed  left  in  the  straw,  or  dropped  by  the  hoes. 
Rye  is  not  very  well  suited  to  this  climate,  but 
perhaps  on  light,  thin  lands,  that  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  bring  elover,  this  may  prove  to  be  a  valua- 
ble practice  even  here. 

On  all  laodfl  adapted  to  the  dover  culture, 
the  result  of  oiy  own  very  limited  experience  is, 
Ibat  clover  is  the  most  valuable  ol  all  putres- 
euit  manares,  because  applied  at  leu  expense 
and  more  extensively  than  any  other  means  of 
improvement,  known  to  me,  will  profitably  admit 
oC  I  would  decidedly  prefer  giving  up  all  other 
manures  in  use  amongst  us,  with  the  exception 
of  lime  and  marl  alone,  rather  than  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  clover,  of  which  it  seems  to  roe 
very  difficult  to  give  the  land  too  much.  Indeed, 
Kithout  the  Qse  of  elover,  the  effects  of  liroe  and 
mari  would  in  my  opinion  be  diminished  at  least 
one  half. 

Our  wheat  and  elover  are  so^ienlly  advanced, 
and  promise  well,  but  the  prospect  Ibr  com  is  bad 
beyond  precedent.  W.  B.  B. 

PrvM  &corf  c,  Aloy  1841. 


UmUtAV  FLY  AVD  OTHm  WHBAT  IBnOTB. 

Fram  ibe  Fai!Mn>  CUIdSL 

TiwHflssiaD  fly,  I  beliKve,  first  made  its  ap- 
paarance  on  Ijong  Idaod,  N.  Y.,  in  1776,  or  aooa 
after  the  Hearians  were  there,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introdneed  among  some  straw  which 
they  brought  with  ifaem;  heoce  the  name;  but 
the  late  Jwlge  Peters,  that  great  friend  and  patron 
of  agrieultore,  in  his  notices  for  a  yooog  farmer, 
■ays,  that  the  insect  was  unknown  io  Hesse, "  that 
its  name  does  not  prove  its  importation,  for  that 
appellation  was  bestowed  during  our  revolotionary 
excitements,  when  every  thing  we  disliked  was 
catted  niMliin."  The  iuect  has  been  aecnrately 


described  by  Mr.  Say  and  Dr.  Chapman  ;  but 
Mr.  Say  was  mistaken  respecting  the  depoaite,  as 
the  aperture  which  he  noticed  m  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf,  was  occasioned  by  the  insect  passing 
into  the  winged  state,  and  not  perlbrated  io  the 
act  of  depositing  its  eggs.  The  fly  is  of  a  darii 
color,  about  Ihe  size  of  the  mosquito,  and  the  male 
much  like  it,  except  the  wings;  the  body  of  the 
female  is  larger ;  the  wings  rest  horizontally,  and 
where  they  join  the  body  are  almost  pointed,  gra- 
dually expanding  towards  the  oiher  end,  wherv 
they  form  nearly  a  semicircle.  Tho  egg  is  scarce- 
ly diecemlble  to  the  naked  eye,  is  oblong,  of  a 
pale  red  or  amber  color,  and  placed  in  the  gutter 
of  the  leaf,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more 
I  from  the  stalk  ;  the  caterpillar,  of  a  pale  red  color, 
I  is  hatched  in  a  few  days'  time,  (according  to  the 
I  state  of  the  weather,)  and  passes  down  the  leaf  to- 
its  Junction  with  the  stalk,  thence  between  the 
sheath  and  stalk,  to  near  the  root  or  joint ;  it 
there  becomes  stalionaiy,  feeds  on  the  sap  of  the' 
plant,  and,  being  blanched  by  its  covering,  is 
mistaken  for  the  efie.  The  first  deposite  takes 
place  from  the  filteeuth  to  the  last  of  April,  (as  the 
season  may  be,)  changes  to  the  pupa  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  May,  and  evolves  in  )he  winged 
state,  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  The  second 
generation  commences  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  June;  the  fly  phooses  the  stunted  plants,  and 
depoeites  both  on  the  lop  and  underneath  the  upper 
leaf,  and  the  larvs  pass  to  near  the  two  upper 
Joints,  but  are  found  mostly  about  the  upper,  and 
in  such  numbers  as  many  perish  for  want  of  food, 
theinoreased  number  being  so  disproportioned  to 
the  plants  which  suit  their  purpose;  I  nave  count- 
ed upwards  ot'  two  hundred  eges  on  a  single  leaf. 
The  third  deposite  is  made  In  the  manner  of  ito 
first,  and  commences  about  the  fifteenth  or  later 
in  August,  and  is  continued  on  ui>til  cold  weather ; 
the  irregularity  of  this  generation  is  occasioned 
by  the  various  situations  in  which  the  pupa  of 
the  second  is  thrown,  it  is  lodged  in  the  straw 
of  the  stunted  plants,  so  that  in  harvesting,  much 
of  it  isscaitered  about  the  stubble-fields  and  the 
rest  is  carried  to  bams  or  stacked ;  such  as  is  eariy 
exposed  to  heat  may  produce  a  fourth  generation, 
whilst  that  which  is  covered  till  winter  may  not 
give  a  third. 

On  discovering  a  fly  in  the  act  of  desposhiiu;, 
I  secured  it,  and  on  examination  (makins  the 
best  calculation  that  1  could,  and  not  knowing 
whether  it  had  deposited  any  eggs  before)  I  sup- 
posed it  to  contain  one  hundred  ^gs  ^  if  such  be 
the  fact,  the  first  deposite  would  be  one  hundred  ; 
the  second  ten  thousand,  and  the  third'  one  million, 
all  in  the  course  of  one  year ;  happily,  however, 
they  have  enemies  which  vastly  reduce  their 
nomber. 

The  only  plants,  according  to  my  observations^ 
which  are  sulgect  to  the  depredations  of  the  fly, 
are  wheat,  rye  and  barley ;  rye,  owing  to  its  early 
spring  growth  is  not  much  injured  j  gmiotf 
should  be  sown  (in  this  climate)  about  the  first 
day  of  October,  as  that  sown  afierwaids  suffeirw 
more  from  the  wiuter  than  the  fly. 

The  only  remedy  which  I  have  any  confidence  , 
in,  most  be  applied  to  the  second,  or  summer 
geoeraiioo,  (it  is  the  only  one  that  I  think  can  be 
asMiled  with  any  prospect  of  success,)  whilst  in 
the  pupa  stale,  by  ploughing  the  siubble-fields 
before  putting  in  the  next  crop  ^ip  that  ease. 
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eren-seed  could  not  be  pawn  among  the  ffram  ; 
but  by  changing  the  course  of  cropping,  begianing 
with  wheat,-rye  or  bprley,  tbilowed  by  corn,  and 
ending  wiih  oaia.and  grass,  itie  difficulty  mighi 
be  avoided;  nor  need  ihe  aiubble  be  ploughed 
liU  lowarda  ihe  first  of  Apnl,  or  any  time  during 
the  winter;  planis  about  etacka  and  other  places 
tnuBt  also  be  attended  to  ;  and  let  it  ()e  remember- 
ed thai  farmers  must  pureue  ihe  same  plan,  aa  it 
ia  in  vain  for  a  tew  individuals  to  attempt  an  ob- 
ject, whilst  ihouaandu  are  united  to  oppose  it.  I 
will  further  observe,  that  the  surest  way  to  raise 
a  good  crop  of  any  grain,  subject  to  injury  from 
the  fly,  is  to  put  the  lands  in  a  proper  state  of 
cultivatioD,  as  where  that  i«  the  cawj  and  when 
the  eeaaoD  proves  favorable,  little  or  no  damage 
will  be  suttained,  although  the  fly  may  be  very 
Dumerous,  as  it  certainty  ie  every  year.  It  is  folly 
to  sow  wheat  on  a  poor  soil. 

The  insect  described  by  Misa  Morris  ia  not  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  1  thjnk  sh'e  is  mistaken  in  the 
manner  of^deposiiingiiseggs;  it  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  noticed  by  me  in  1823  ;  it  has  three 
generations  in  the  couree  of  a  year,  and  ia  observ> 
ed  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Uemian  fly,  and 
thesaibe  remedy  may  be  appfied  lo  both  ;  the 
epring  aod  fall  generations  are  to  be  found  near 
the  roots  of  the  ptnnis,  and  the  summer  are  at 
the  several  Jmms.  There  Is  another  insect  lodged 
in  the  straw  above  the  upper  joidi*  which  causes 
the  premature  appearance  of  ripeness  of  the  head 
and  prevents  the  grain  from  farming  ;  it  has  not 
yet  done  much  injury,  but  may  berealier  increase. 

There  is  also  an  insect  which  attacks  the  roots 
of  wheat  and  causes  the  stunt  or  «edge ;  it  is 
probably  a  species  of  aphis,  and  the  remedy  muat 
be  applied  to  ihe  soil.  I  would  recommend  salt 
«r  ashes ;  perhaps  Haw  might  be  good. 

Jahks  Worvh. 

iSAorvn,  Bueka  Counts,  1st  Mankt  1841. 


PROPOBAl.  TO  TRY  SBAPIKG  MA- 

CHINC. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  (be  Fwmen'  RaglaUr. 

Battmore,  Jpril  14, 1841. 
As  eorae  uncertainty  is  felt  vmoogst  Ihe  farm- 
ers of  your  state  with  regard  to  the  uaefulDeaa  of 
my  reaping  machine,  1  beg  permif>slon  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  your  valuable  journal,  which,  as 
coming  from  me,  will  be  taken  lor  what  they  are 
worth.  1,  last  spring,  sent  to  order  several  reaping 
machines  to  gentlemen  in  the  counties  adjacent 
to  Aichmood,  and  followed  them  myself,  eariy  in 
tbe  harvesi,  to  put  ibem  in  motioo.  Apartofihese 
marhinee  were  on  my  former  plan,  which  had  been 
proved  several  yearn,  such  as  had  been  favorably 
noticed  in  your  journal,,  and  pait  were  on  a  new 
plan  as  respects  the  horse-power,  which  had  never 
been  proved,  but  had  been  very  generally  prefer- 
red lor  tbeir  simplicity,  by  those  who  examined 
both  at  my  otanufactory  ;  (he  former  gave  full  sa- 
tisfaction 9a  far  as  1  had  any  knowledge,  and  es- 
pecially so  while  I  was  present;  the  latter  proved 
defective  in  a  certain  arrangement  to  accommo- 
date the  raker,  and  in  a  piere  of  cast  iron  which 
should  have  been  wrought.  I  discovered  the  prio- 
eipal  defect  in  6ve  minutes'  cutting  in  Goochland 
CQUDly.    Fearing  the  disastrous  conseqaences 


which  might  follow  lo  the  credit  of  the  macbiDe, 
I  immediutely  wrote  lo  all  who  bad  chosen  ma- 
chines  of  ihia  description,  apprising  them  of  the 
difficulty  which  1  had  met  with,  and  describing 
the  alteration  necessary  to  be  made,  and  proceed- 
ed myself  with  all  baste  to  Charles  City  couaty, 
where  1  considered  my  assistance  moat  necrssary. 
One  gentleman  in  thai  county  bad  ordered  by  let- 
ter euch  a  machine  aa  had  been  recommended  by 
ilie  Delaware  Agricultural  Society.  Such  was  ot* 
course  sent  to  him;  this  was  one  of  my  former 
plan.  Two  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  county 
employed  a  lri«id  to  act  Ibr  them,  who,  on  exa- 
mining the  machines  at  my  manufactoiy,  aided 
by  a  professed  mechanic,  made  choice  of  two 
machines  on  the  new  plan.  On  my  arrival  in 
Charles  City,  1  soon  discovered  that  ttte  genilemeri 
who  had  received  these  two  machines  4rei^~not 
satisfied  with  the  choice  their  friend  had  qiade, 
believing  the  other  kind  to  be  the  best.  One  of 
Ibeae  getxtlemen  inliirmed  me,  that  h,e  did  not  gel 
the  macbme  because  he  needed  it,  being  over- 
stocked with  hands;  it  was,  (under  thpse  circum- 
stances,) not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
regret  the  purchase  when  he  found  that  his  ma- 
chine, which  he  considered  of  an  inferior  kind, 
coutd  not  be  used  without  alteration,  although  it 
required  but  one  day's  work  lo  alter  it.  I  mention 
this,  believing  that  whatever  unfavorable  reporia 
have  spread  in  Virginia  have  chiefly  arisen  from 
these  circumstances.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  requires  experience  to  use  a'ny  machine 
with  success,  however  good  the  principle  may  be  ; 
hence  one  so  new  to  the  community  should  not  be 
condemned  too  hastily,  while  so  great  an  amount 
of  evidence  from  Maryland  can  be  produced  in  its 
favor.  It  is  eulmitied  thai  it  may  not  do  every 
thing  that  may  be  expected  of  it  when  proper  ma- 
nagement ia  not  used ;  for  instance,  when  the 
wheat  is  rank  and  mixed  with  grass,  the  cuttera 
should  be  raised  to  the  highest  point ;  ifit  be  thin 
and  short  they  should  be  put  at  the  lowest  point ; 
but  this  is  not  often  thought  of,  and  more  seldom 
practiaed,  at  first,  especially  when  the  larmer,  as  ia 
of^en  the  case,  dejpends  entirely  on  his  laboreis  lo 
manage  the  machine — added  to  this  seeming  difli- 
culty,  the  awkwardness  of  bis  bands  before  they 
become  practised.  The  opposition  and  dengntd 
awkwardness  of  a  class  of  cradlers,  whose  inte- 
rest it  is  that  ihemachiu^should  fail,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions 'thus  created  that  the  machine  may 
not  prove  useful,  will  be  very  likely  lo  tire  the  pa- 
tience of  the  farmer,  however  well  the  machine 
might  work  in  other  hands.  The  consequence  is, 
Ihe  machine  would  be  represented  (and  honestly 
anj^  correctly  arcording  to  the  impressions  they 
received  by  the  liirmer,)  to  be  of  doublfijl  ntitity  ; 
and  others  are  deterred  from  purchasing. 

Whether  this  nwtohiDe  is  or  is  not  a  tuefiil  in- 
vention, should  by  this  line  be  a  settled  qaestlon. 
That  it  is  not  so  settled  in  many  sections  of  (be 
country  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  veiy  short 
lime  it  can  be  used  in  each  year,  and  from  iba 
fact  that,  like  all  oihcv  machines,  it  mnsi  be  tried, 
improved,  and  tried  again.  Hence  the  reaping 
machine  requires  more  tine  to  pertect  it  than 
those  improvemenu  which  can  be  experitteoied 
wiih  every  day  in  the  year. 

Wishing,  lor  niy  own  interests,  as  well  as  for  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  that  the  machine  should 
be  better  knolvn  in  VirginlB,  and  b^vMg^thak 
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white  you  would  do  juiiiee  to  the  mechanic,  you 
are  particularly  watchful  that  the  larmer  he  not 
imposed  upon,  I  will  very  recpectfully  make  the 
Ibllowing  propoaitioo  to  you,  hoping  it  will  receive 
your  favorable  notice.  1  propose  to  send  to  you, 
without  any  expense  to  you  whatever,  two  reap- 
ing machines ;  one  of  each  kind,  to  be  wholly 
■ubj«'ct  to  your  control,  and  direction,  n  at  to 
obiain  for  ihem  such,  a  full  and  fait  trial  at  the 
next  harveai  in  grain  of  evrry  description  and 
mder  all  circuaiitsnceB  as  shall  be  ftilly  satioffae- 
lory  to  youraelf  and  your  agiicultural  Irieode. 
I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  attend  upon 
them  at  any  lime  and  place  which  you  may  fix 
upon.  As  you  will  not  probably  ittterest  your- 
self in  ihis  natter  unless  it  should  promise  some 
-useAil  result,  1  have  procured  lor  (he  considera- 
tipn  of  yourself,  and  your  readers,  the  annexed 
certificates,  which  reter  to  machines  oC  the  new 
plan  ooW;  the  irdeficiencies  were  bowevert  reme- 
died beibre  they  left  my  matiufactory.  CertiG- 
cases  equally  full  can  be  procured  for  machines  on 
ihe  old  plan.*  Obkd  Hcwuv. 

Mr.  HoBKy'a  proponi  and  plan  of  trial  of  his 
machine*  are  fair  and  liberal,  and  we  trust  will 
serve  lo  settle  the  question  as  lo  the  degree  of  their 
value.  As  we  were  desirous  of  obiatoing  ibe 
best  means  and  subjects  fur  a  lull  and  accurate 
trial,  and  not  being  ao  aitnated  b«  to  be  able  to 
perform  directly  the  serricea  required  of  oa  (or  this 
end,  some  time  has  been  necessarily  lost  in  mak- 
ing the  sattslactory  arrangements,  whidi  we  arc 
now  authorized  lo  announce.  Wm.  B.  Harrison, 
esq.,  at  our  request,  haa  consented  to  take  charge 
of  the  trial  of  the  macbioea,  and  have  it  properly 
made  during  hia  harvest,  on  his  estate,  Upper 
Brandon,  on  James  River,  Prince  George  coimiy. 
There  could  be  no  better  field  selecied  for  a  full 
and  complete  trial,  than  this  estate  efiera,  not  one 
better  qiuJtfied  than  its  proprietor  to  observe  ac- 
curately and  report  correoiiy  the  results—which 
will  be  done  throogh  the  Fannera*  RegiMer. — 
Eo.  F.  R. 

CAtmOH  TO  SILK  CDLTDRISTS. 

Ts  tin  UMsr  or  die  Fkraien' Begitfer. 

Stafford,  Fa.,  May  15,  1841. 
As  the  aeaBOD  for  beginning  the  rearing  of  silk- 
wonna  io  near  at  hand,  and  as  some  of  your  read- 
ers will  commence  the  business  this  iummer,  I 
hope  yoa  will  give  space  in  the  Register  Ibr  a  lew 
brief  cautions,  that  may  tje  useful  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced. 

1.  To  all  new  beginners  I  say,  do  not  hatch  too 
many  worms  at  fir^i,  nor  expect  lo  derive  much 
profit  from  your  first  experiment.  The  knowledge 
derived  from  experience,  which  alone  can  enable 
yon  to  conduct  th'e  businees  with  economy  ol' 

will  ami^y  remunerate  in  subsequent  upc- 
niions  all  who  will  have  patience  and  perse- 
vereoce  enough  to  pursue  (he  business  a  sufficient 
time  lo  leara  now  to  manage  it  well. 

2.  Beware  of  eipeoding  much  for  new  and 

*Tle  certificates  are  among  the  aUvertiaemeots 
of  tHis  aamber.— En.  F.  R. 


highly  puffed  fixtures,  until  yon  tearn  from  expe- 
rience that  they  will  accompliih  alT,  or  neariy  all, 
ihai  their  inventors  and  advocates  claim  lor  tliem. 
An  old  practice  has  been  seat  Ibrlh  under  a  neur 
name,  (the  "non-cleaning  eyatem,")  which,  I 
fear,  will  be  productive  «  mischief  in  several 
ways.  The  ^neral  impression  made  on  the 
miodd  of  the  inexperienced  is,  that  cteanlioesa 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Beware  of  practising  on 
this  opinion.  I  have  fed  with  branehM*  for  seve- 
ral MtBBona,  88  late  as  the  26th  of  Jutie,  and  iha 
plan  works  well,  with  proper  attention  to  deaning, 
:  and  when  th<  mulberry  trees  are  judiciou^y 
pruned.  The  mulberry  trees  must  not  he  pruned 
at  the,  farthest  later  than  the  let  ol' July,  and  then 
the  pruning  should  be  conducted  with  regularity, 
and  (He  ground  ploughed  or  hoed,  immediately 
alker  the  operaiion.  With  a  sharp  pruiiiag  bill 
take  ofi"  from  I  to  2  feet  of  (he  lop,  and  out  every 
lateral  branch  close  to  (he  main  stem.  Trees 
pruned  in  (bis  manner,  and  cultivated  immediatdyy 
wiil  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  leaves,  the  next 
year,  and  yon  will  have  a  well-balaaeed  tree ;  but 
if  one  or  two  small  hraoches  be  left,  th^  will  at- 
tract neariy  all  the  sap,  and  the  ahoota  from  the 
other  joints  of  the  stem  will  be  ffeeble.  But  a\ 
reckless  mowing  down  of  the  trees  in  July  and 
August  will  ooonend  in  iheir  destruction.  Tfate 
practice  has  been  known  to  destroy  the  elder, 
(aambucua  nigra,>  that  hardy  pest  of  American 
larmerB.f 

3.  Leaves  gathered  in  the  beat  of  ihe  day  must 
be  spread  and  sHrred  with  a  stick  beibre  they  are 
given  to  the  silk-worms.  If  given  lo  (hem  when 
warm  they  produce  disease.  And  whenever  large 
quantities  oi  leaves  are  brought  to  the  feeding 
room,  to  be  kept  even  for  one  or  two  hours,  care 
should  be  laken  to  spread  Ihem  in  thin  layere.'  if 
fermented  leaves  be'given  to  the  worms,  tiieir  de- 
slrociion  will  certainly  Ibllow  ;  ullhough  most  of 
them  may  live  until  near  the  period  for  spimiiltg. 

4.  L<et  ibe  silk-worms  have  (especially  in  the 
last  age)  an  atnindnnt  supply  oi'  fresh  air.  The 
windows  should  be  kepi  partially  open,  at  least, 
day  and  night,  and  even  during  thunder  storm*. 
A  modern  invenior  Ibund  out  that  the  ad- 
miaeion  of  the  exterior  air  is  not  very  important. 
He  ventilates  the  worms,  and  is  not  sofieiious 
about  keeping  up  ourrenis  of  airihroueh  the  build- 
ing. Bewareot  ihiacmdeaodneuv^gtofnotion. 

5.  Afier  (he  worms  have  formed  the  cocoons, 
aiiead  carefully  to  the  directions  for  killing  ihe 
chrysalides,  fiiund  in  the  Farmem*  R^lsmr  and 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  ISocteiy.  If  the  ' 
uae  of  camphor,  as  recommended  by  Mim  Rapp, 
should  be  practised,  strict  regard  to  ner  directions, 
as  to  time  and  roanocr,  is  essential.  The  co- 
coons mast  be  carefully  assorted,  and  if  kepi  io 
the  box  too  long  they  may  be  seriously  infured  by 
fennentation.  Lavtos  Y.  Auihb. 


•  The  practice  of  feeding  sitfc-wonns  by  laying 
over  them  brsDches  of  the  mulbeny  has  probably 
been  pursued  at  BrouH,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  several 
centariss.  <  See  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Miss  Psr- 
d(w,  published  ia  tlie  Faraiecs*  Registsr,  vol.  vii.  p. 

t  Some  persons  have  adopted  the  notion  that  ttie 
moras  mtdticsulis  cannot  be  killed.  Let  soeh  purnie 
the  mowing:  pion  in  July  sad  Aufrust.  Ibr  one  or  two 
summers,  and  they  will  find  Ihenselves  ia  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  who  killed  "  the  goose  that  laid 
goW«n  "^B*-"  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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11 

24 

0 

14 

!l 

I 

6 

1 

KW 

18 

5 

5 

3 

do 

8  l.IO 

Feb. 

64 

28 

43 

23 

6 

1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

9 

8W 

15 

7 

0 

do 

4  7-10 

Mar. 

72 

20 

48 

19 

4 

1 

4 

y 

3 

14 

1 

8W 

17 

5 

7 

2 

do 

53-10 

April 

80 

42 

66 

28 

15 

4 

2 

10 

3 

1 

10 

8W 

17 

do 

3  7-10 

May 

85 

62 

68 

26 

4 

5 

1 

8 

6 

10 

2 

BW 

18 

a 

5 

do 

55.10 

June 

92 

60 

72 

13 

2 

3 

4 

1 

e 

4 

9 

1 

BW 

20 

-5 

do 

4  8-H) 

July 

93 

63 

80 

31 

6 

1 

4 

1 

9 

0 

14 

8W 

21 

:\ 

7 

do 

4  6.10 

AuiF. 

92 

59 

74 

8 

31 

1 

3 

S 

1 

12 

13 

7 

U 

do 

14  2- 10 

Sept. 

86 

52 

69 

9 

13 

s 

S 

1 

6 

2 

10 

sw 

20 

^ 

do 

1210 

Oetob. 

76 

54 

63 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Ifi 

a 

4 

I 

6 

VB 

18 

0 

1 

do 

6  8-10 

Nov. 

68 

29 

47 

16 

22 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

7 

3 

RE 

16 

11 

4 

do 

3  610 

Dec 

50 

28 

39 

3 

30 

16 

fi 

3 

6 

HW 

16 

11 

H 

1 

do 

9  6-10 

Jan. 

58 

17 

84 

30 

2 

9 

8 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

■W 

19 

8 

2 

2 

do 

16-10 

Feb. 

67 

22 

47 

27 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

2 

8 

19 

7 

1 

do 

32-10 

Mar. 

72 

33 

61 

17 

11 

1 

3 

3 

3 

T 

1 

9 

4 

BW 

18 

4 

1 

do 

4 

April 

82 

50 

61 

25 

1 

1 

S 

3 

^ 

t) 

3 

1 

ITB 

21 

7 

2 

do  . 

5  9-10 

May 

82 

52 

67 

4 

11 

2 

2 

0 

.5 

4 

6 

8W 

19 

J 

do 

0  9-10 

June 

88 

63 

74 

12 

7 

1 

1 

■2 

Li 

7 

2 

SW 

20 

7 

;t 

do 

11  1-10 

July 

92 

68 

76 

28 

3 

1 

'.t 

1 

6 

6 

2 

IfB 

23 

1 

r»- 

do 

136-10 

Aug. 

90 

69 

78 

6 

1 

(J 

5 

3 

J 

8 

1 

8W 

24 

do 

6  6-10 

86 

58 

69 

9 

22 

2 

7 

ll 

I 

<■) 

6 

KB 

25 

I 

4 

do 

7  6-10 

Oetob. 

82 

38 

63 

2 

26 

1 

2 

1 

i 

4 

7 

6 

8 

26 

:i 

do 

6  4-10 

Nov. 

64 

33 

49 

6 

19 

3 

b 

IJ 

\ 

3 

I 

2 

3 

HE 

24 

1 

do 

2  8-10 

Dec. 

58 

19 

45 

3 

19 

5 

6 

lU 

2 

5 

3 

ITE 

26 

I 

6 

do 

6  6-10 

■€ 

* 
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Tan  niB  or  as  owl  u  siluiio  osowb. 

From  Ibe  Fnnkflm  (Kj.)  CommoBWMltb. 
A  man  ought  not  to  be  hooted  at,  if  he  doea  tell 
afliory  about  an  owl,  provided  the  anecdote  tenda 
to  tbo  promotion  of  ihe  great  interaitB  of  agricul- 
ture. And  we  may  a«  well  promise  here,  that  we 
do  not  mean  to  talk  about  one  of  thoae  liitle 
■ereeching  Ihingf,  ttiatsita  on  the  eaves  of  houses 
during  the  livelong  night,  watching  for  mice,  and 
ottering  the  most  piercing  lamentations  all  the 
while.  No,  indeed:  we  are  alluding  to  one  of 
those  whapping  big  fellows  that  sometimes  raises 
a  war-whoop  right  over  your  head  as  you  are  rid- 
hig  through  the  dark  woods,  and  makes  you  feel, 
for  a  moment,  as  if  your  scalp  was  gone.  Spealt 
of  your  hair  standing  on  end,  at  tales  of  ghosts, 
and  all  that  sort  of  stufl'!  Those  are  mere  fire- 
side affairs,  and  don't  last  much  longer  than  you 
are  toasting  your  shins,  fiutif  yoo  wish  to  know 
■omething  ai'  a  shock  that  will  drive  through  your 
bones  into  the  marrow,  just  go  by  yourself  tbiough 
a  baecb  flat  of  a  dark  night,  with  your  mind 
niODin^upwi  Indiana,  robbers,  and  other  such 
sweet  fancies,  until  you  leel  as  if  you  hadn't  half 
an  inch  of  breath  left  any  how — then,  let  one  of 
those  night  eagles  thunder— whoo-hoo,  whoo- 
hoo,  whoo-hoO'agh  into  your  lugi,  and,  by  gra- 
cious I  you'll  think  that  you've  become  an  eternal 
fixture  in  the  shades.   It  does  to  laugh  at  when 

Eou  get  home,  but  for  tbe  moment  it  is  caphally 
omSc  There  are  many  people  who  never  saw 
ooe  of  those  big  owls,  or  heard  one  either,  and 
we  will  therefore  for  their  benefit  say,  be  is  a 
large  Wrd  with  a  huge  head,  a  profusion  of  rusty 
ftath^tv,  a  round  gray  eye,  that  seems  to  look 
everlastingly  ahead  and  right  Ihivugh  any  thing 
that  is  before  it,  has  very  Ibrmidable  talons,  and, 
in  a  woni,  is  the  king  of  all  things  that  fiy  in  the 
dark.  Ue  is  earnivorooa  in  his  appetites,  and 
walks  inio  young  rabbits,  partridges,  and  that 
kind  of  fry,  with  remarkable  unction.  He  does 
not  make  friends  of  many  li/mg  things,  which 
probably  arises  from  his  habits  of  midnight  as- 
sassination, and  skulking  when  the  n>st  of  the 
world  is  in  motion.  He  moves  like  a  shadow, 
not  making  ihc  least  noise  in  his  Sight,  and  he  is, 
npoo  the  whole,  a  most  excellent  pattern  for  a 
eul-ihroat.  Tet,  with  all  his  advantages  of  size, 
position  and  profession,  be  is  not  aumred  to  be 
ihe  aole  marauder  upon  the  great  common  of  the 
poultry  yard,  Ibr  he  has  an  enemy  of  a  moat 
deteraiined  and  implacable  character.  The  enemy 
is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  armed  with  weapons 
of  war  equal  to  himself,  nor  with  the  aame  awlul 
voice,  nor  even  with  the  aame  fierceneasof  eye, 
yet  he  makes  up  with  combination  and  vigilance 
what  he  wants  in  sirengtb,  and  just  let  an  owl 
show  himself  in  the  light  ot  the  aun,  and  fonh- 
with  a  legion  of  crows  will  be  upon  hint,  making 
such  a  clatter  about  his  ears  ihai  he  will  find  the 
very  day  hideous,  and  ignominiously  By  before  (he 
black  regiments  that  nrecharging  upon  him.  And 
thm  brioga  us  to  our  sloiy. 

A  farmer  living  in  this  county,  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  with  crows  that  he  was  willing 
to  hunt  them  by  milhia  companies — to  olfer  re- 
wards for  their  heads,  to  poison  them,  or  to  kill 
them  off  by  a  legislative  tax.  Year  by  year  was 
he  molested  by  these  depredators,  which  would  tear 
up  his  com  by  tbe  acre,  pick  out  the  eyee  of  his 
Voin  IX.— 88 


lambs,  fly  off  wit^  his  young'cbickens,  and  annoy 
him  in  every  conceivable  way.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  took  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder  and  went 
in  pursuit,  no  caution  that  he  could  devise  would 
bring  him  in  shooting  diatanee.  The  rascals 
would  caw  at  bim,  ana  caw  at  bim,  and  snigger 
to  see  bow  be  "larded  the  lean  earth,"  as  no 
walked  aioo^ofa  hot  day,  vainly  following  on 
their  provoking  banters.  Neither  he  nor  his 
man  of  straw  in  the  field  was  tbe  least  terror  to 
the  evildoers,  and  they  plundered  with  perfect 
impunity.  Our  Franklin  farmer  meditated  long 
and  deeply  upon  tbe  manner  in  which  he  should 
redreas  his  wrongs,  and  like  a  true  philosopher,  ha 
sat  himself  diligently  to  tbe  study  of  the  nature  of 
erotos.  He  soon  found  out  all  their  system  of 
sentinels,  their  notes  of  alarm,  their  sounds  of 
encouragement,  &e.,  but  from  these  he  could  gain 
no  knowledge  that  would  avail  bin. 

While,  however,  he  was  one  day  watching  a 
large  flock,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  an  un- 
usual commotion  among  the  black  scoundrels,  and 
forthwith  they  all  darted  in  one  direction.  He  be- 
held in  bis  surprise  a  simultaneous  attack  opim  a 
large  owl  which  bad  imprudently  ventured  forth 
into  tbe  tight,  and  such  another  battle  he  never  did 
see,  until  at  last  the  owl,  like  himself,  was  lairiy 
vanquished  by  the  crows,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Our  farmer  was  too  interested  a  specta- 
tor of  the  combat  not  to  reflect  much  upon  its 
character  and  result,  and  all  at  dnce  it  occurred 
lo  bim,  that,  if  by  any  means  he  could  get  posses- 
sion of  an  owl,  he  could  make  bim  decoy,  the 
crows  irithiD  a  feasoaehle  dUtance.'  Luckily  for 
him,  he  was  soon  enabled,  by  a  sueGessful  shot, 
to  break  the  wing  of  one  or  the  largest  of  the 
tribe,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  scheme  iti 
operation. 

Accordingly,  at  early  dawn  he  sallied  forth  with 
dire  intent,  and  surcharged  with  the  spirit  of  ez-> 
termination  and  venom.  He  selected  a  tree  near 
to  his  fence,  but  cooapicuous  in  the  field.  A  lad 
was  sent  up  the  tree  lo  put  the  owl  upon  hi* 
perch  end  the  farmer  ensconced  himself  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  Ihe  panels.  Scarcely  were  these 
ihingB  completed,  belore  a  distant  and  well  known 
caw  broke  upon  his  ear,  and  anon  the  air  was^ 
darkened  with  a  flight  of  crows,  all  making  like 
the  Cuirassiers  upon  the  Scotch  Grays,  a  luriooe 
Midaught  upon  tbe  wounded  eneniy.  "  Ha,  ha, 
cried  tbe  farmer ;  Tve  got  you  at  last  1"  and  bang 
went  hia  gun,  and  down  tombled  a  conple  of 
crows.  'But  the  fire'  of  the  gun  had  no  effect 
upon  tbe  resL  They  still  continued  in  furioua 
fage  to  fly  at  the  owl,  aod  ever  and  anon  the 
farmer  'would  fire  away,  and  at  every  crack  he 
brought  *em.  Faiih  but  it  was  a  goodly  sight 
10  see  how  soon  the  owl  got  into  the  bang  of 
the  game.  For,  at  each  dreary  pause,  while  the 
larmer  was  reloading — the  sagacious  captive 
would  ruffle  his  feathpra  and  snap  his  bills  togc 
ther,  and  manifest  to  bis  enemies  the  most  aggra- 
vating and  insulting  behavior.  This  wouM  ex- 
atfierate  them  beyond  bounds,  and  at  bim  ibw 
would  come  again — bang  would  go  the  gun,  ana 
at  every  crack  the  owl  fairly  chuckled  with  delight, 
giving  ooe  of  (hose  knowing  winks,  which  waa 
as  much  as  to  say "  don't  we  nick  'em."  The 
slaughter  was  continued  until  the  farmer  desisted, 
from  mere  weariness.  He  then  went  home  like 
a  conqueror  with  his  heaps  of  slain^Aod  pvehie 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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nev  ally  a  stapeodoas  feast  on  the  bodies  of 
hii  ilaaghtered  foes.  Every  day  was  this  ma- 
iKEDTre  repeated,  and  wiih  the  same  sueceBS, 
until  Dearly  every  crow  about  the  plantation  bad 
been  killed.  The  Tame  of  ibia  affair  soon  spread 
to  the  surrounding  plaotaiiooa,  and  every  neighbor 
borrowed  the  owl  and  put  him  to  the  same  suc- 
eeaaTul  and  profitable  purpose.  As  may  be  aup- 
poeed,  good  care  was  taken  of  the  owl,  and  Ibr 
two  seasow  he  waa  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
oeighborhood,  and  had  been  the  death  of  as  maay 
of  hie  foes  as  Ghengia-Khao  or  Napoleon. 
IToloekilyOD  one  occasion  he  sallied  forth  alone 
ilom  hia  con&iemeDt,  and  not  being  able  to  Sy, 
he  attempted  to  swim  across  ihe  Elkhoro.  Tbis 
was  a  new  and  untried  element  to  him,  and,  like 
other  renowned  warriors  and  statesmen,  he  was 
lost  venturing  upon  an  experiment.  That  he  was 
put  to  a  great  public  use,  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
if  ever  a  bill  is  again  introduced  into  iheLegls- 
Jature  "  Providing  lor  the  killing  of  crows,"  it 
would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  put  in  a  section 
directing  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  Joe  Davis's 

0*1. 

Whoever  doubta  the  truth  of  the  story  has  only 
to  try  the  eiperiment  with  an  owl,  and  he  will 
ioon  find  that  there  ii  no  joke  in  the  matter. 


OH  QATHBttHO.  ABSABAQUS. 

rrom  tha  ^SfSzlDe  of  Hontcnltnre. 

Id  all  the  books  of  gardening  which  1  have 
■een,  tha  direction  for  gathering  asparagus  hes 
always  been  to  cut  it  several  inches  below  the 
nrTaeeof  Ibo  gcooDdiaa'soon  as  the  stalk  has 
advanced  a  lew  inches  above  it.  The  asparagus 

Stnerally  brought  to  market  is  cut  hi  this  way, 
e  upper  half  being  green  and  tender  when 
cooked,  the  lower  half  white,  tough,  and  tin- 
ea table*  The  experience  of  many  years  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  far  better  to  let  the  asparagus 

Sow  to  the  height  of  ten  inches,  or  a  foot,  and 
en  to  gather  it  by  breaking  with  the  Gngers, 
as  low  down  as  it  is  tender  and  breaks  easily, 
which)  when  the  weather  hes  been  warm,  is  gene- 
rally from  six  to  ten  inches.  Asparagus,  thus 
gathered,  will  be  found  to  be  much  finer,  the 
t>hde  being  tender  and  eatable,  the  produce  much 
greater^  aiw  the  process  atteuded  with  no  disad- 
vantage whatever.  Asparagus  even  two  f^et 
high,  will  be  Ibund  fit  to  gather  in  this  manner, 
U' at  any  time  it  has  outgrown  the  consumption 
or  escaped  attention,  wbicn  indeed  was  the  occa- 
^oD  on  which  this  new  method  of  gathering  oc- 
eurred  to  me.  I  have  since  always  practised  it. 
Let  those  who  are  fond  of  asparagus  give  it  but 
one  trial,  and  they  will  oever  agahi  resort  to  the 
old  qntam..      *  O. 


TBARSt'OSKATIOH  OF  OATS  IBTO  BTB. 

Fromflw  Tesf'Book  of  raets. 
Dr.  WeiBsenbora  represents  a  statement  of  this 
phenoBenoBlo  have  been  corroborated  in  the  last 
annual  report  oT  tha  Agricultural  Society  of 
Coburd^  which  asaerts  tbis  transtbrmation  to  take 
place  IT  the  oaU  be  aoWD  very  late  (about  Mid- 


summer-day,) and  cut  twice  as  green  fbdder  be- 
fore shooting  into  flower-stalks,  whereupon  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  oat  plants  do  not  die  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  but  are  changed  in  the 
following  spring  into  rye,  forming  stalks  which 
cannot  be  known  from  those  of  the  finest  winter- 
rye.  «  Let  any  one  sow  the  oals  during  the  latter 
half  of  June,  and  the  transformation  in  question 
will  certainly  take  place !" 

[This  statement  may  be  thought  valuable  con- 
firmatory evidence  by  the  advocates  of  the  trans- 
formation of  wheat  to  cheat.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  much  proof  is  sometimes  as  bad  as  too  little ; 
and  when  it  is  maintained  (as  above)  that  oats 
are  changed  to  rye — and  in  other  cases  it  is  as 
firmly  believed  that  wheat  is  changed  to  spelt,  or 
darnel,  and  to  cockle,  and  flax  to  cheat— the 
stoutest  advocate  of  the  ttansmntation  aS  any 
one  kind  only  may  begin  to  be  erobanused  by 
the  superabundance  of  evidence,  fMshmlar  and 
yet  very  different  facts.— Kn.  F.  R.] 


THB  HIT'K  SICKirCSS. 

From  tiM  BalUmora  AtnerieSB. 
Bendes  many  other  articles  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  this  Journal,  [American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,]  there  is  one  of  much  import- 
ance, by  Geo.  fi.  Grafi,  M.  D.,  of  lllinolp,  on 
the  milk  sickness  of  the  west.  Our  readers  no 
doubt  remember  seeing  various  notices  of  the 
sufferings  and  mortality  which  this  disease  has 
caused  in  the  western  slates.  It  attacks  beef- 
cattle,  horsey  sheep  and  goals.  Cattle  may  be 
affected  to  such  a  degree  as  that  their  flesh  and 
milk  will  produce  the  disease  in  man,  and  yet  iha 
cattle  themselves  manifest  no  unhealthy  symp- 
toms. In  a  severe  degree,  the  disease  in  the 
inferior  animals  is  atten^d  with  formidable  symp- 
toms. 

Dr.  Grafi'his  given  a  full  description  of  the 
sutierings  as  they  occur  in  man  \  and  be  says,  a 
minute  quantity  of  cream,  butter,  or  cheese  from 
the  milk  of  an  infected  cow,  although  without 
any  distinguishing  appearance,  odor,  or  taste, 
will  develope  the  disease.  The  most  violent  and 
fatal  form,  it  is  generally  thought,  is  produced 
by  eating  a.  few  ounces  of  infected  beef.  The 
cause  of  the  duease  in  animals  is  not  known  ;  it 
appears  to  be  limited  to  circumscribed  localitiea 
in  all  the  western  states,  especially  in  Illinois. 
The  disease  can  be  traced  in  one  locality  for 
nearly  a  hundred  miles,  in  a  vein  of  variable 
breadth,  parallel  to  (he  Wabash  riverjn  Indiana. 
Not  the  least  important  part  of  Dr..  Grafl'a 
essay  ts  a  paragraph  in  which  he  bears  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  to  a  criminal,  and  alm(Mt  in- 
credible, disregard  of  human  life  and  happiness. 

"  There  u  a  murderous  practice  now  carried 
on  in  certain  districts,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
will  not  themselves  consume  the  butler  and 
cbeese  when  manufactured  ;  but  with.  little  solici- 
tude fi>r  the  lives  or  health  of  others,  ihey  send  it 
in  large  quaotitiea  to  be  sold  in  cities  of  the  west^ 
particularly  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Si.  Lonis,  Mis- 
souri, or  the  trath  ot'  this  I  B|nq^f^a|yi|4f9d  bf 
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acloal  obeervatioD,  and  1  am  ai  ewiain  lhat  it  has 
ofteo  caused  death  io  those  cities,  when  the  medi- 
cal atteodaDla  viewed  it  as  some  aoomalous  form 
of  disease,  not  suspectiug  the  meaos  by  which 
poisoD  had  been  conveyed  among  tbem.  Pt>y- 
siciaos  of  the  latter  city,  having  been  queeuoned 
particularly  on  this  subject,  have  mentioned  to  me 
a  singular  and  oRen  fatal  disease  wbich  appeared 
io  ceriaio  families,  the  cases  occurring  simulia- 
ncousty,  and  all  traces  of  it  disappearing  suddejly, 
and  wbich  X  cannot  doubt  were  the  result  ofpoi- 
■ooed  butter  or  cheese.'* 


SlUr-WORK  aBABISO  in  AKKAMAS.  IHFOR- 
TAHCB  or  CALOAKKOUB  SOU.  TO  GftAPB 
TUfBB. 

TtttkaUKoror  tbe  Fsnnen'  BagUter. 

fFa$hington,  jfrk.,  March  5, 1S41. 

Beliering  tlut  every  new  experiment  in  silk- 
growing,  on  however  small  a  scale,  that  has 
proved  saecessfol  in  a  Atst  attempt,  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  I  have  to  contribute  my  mite,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  nnaceeptable. 

I  received,  on- die  first  of  March  last,  from  G. 
B.  Smith,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  a  package  of  silk- 
worm eggs,  which  began  hatching  on  the  4th— 
having  30  doubt  beenlieated  in  the  mait-b^s  to 
the  hatching  temperature.  They  were  left  ex- 
posed in  a  cool  room,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold,  no  fire  being  ever  lighted  in  the  room, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  natural  method, 
strictly.  The  worms  were  kept  supplied  with 
young  mQlticaulis  leaves,  of  which  there  were 
^enty,  and  each  day's  hatching  kept  sepaiate. 
They  continaed  to  hatch,  30, 30, 50,  to  100  a  day, 
for  the  space  of  more  timn  six  weeks — the  ther- 
mometer frequently  falling  as  low  as  the  freezing 
point,  and  sometimes  ranging  thirty  degrees 
u  twenty-four  hours.  The  wonns  all  matured, 
without  the  loss  of  one  that  was  discovered.  And 
of  the  same  parcel  of  eggs,  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper,  those  first  hatched  comuenced  spianiog 
Sefore  tbe  last  were  hatched.  The  supply  of 
^gs  being  small,  1  was  desirous  of  not  losing 
any ;  and  they  were  therefore  fed,  watched,  and 
cleaned  with  the  utmost  care.  No  perceptible 
difference  in  the  size  or  liealthiness  of  me  worms, 
from  the  first  hatching  to  the  last,  and  not  a  bad 
or  imperfect  cocoon  among  them.  Those  hatch- 
ed (Hi  the  4th  of  March  spun  on  the  22d  of  April, 
and  those  itched  on  the  34th  of  April  span  on 
the  of  Msy.  During  the  last  age  the  worms 
were  fed  with  leaves  on  the  branches,  the  limbs 
■t  each  feeding  crossing  the  limbs  laid  on  before; 
and  the  pile  of  brush  thas  formed  made  a  very 
conreQient  place  for  spinning,  with  which  the 
Worms  appeared  content ;  and  the  cocoons  thus 
made  were  equal  to  any  formed  in  the  other  va- 
rious conveniences  recommended  by  writers  on 
the  subject,  in  wbich  I  had  arranged  different 
portions  of  the.  worms.  The  kind  I  reared  was 
the  Italian  Gray,  sulphur  cotorei.  The  1000  se- 
lected for  seed  weighed  5  lbs.  6  oz.  avoirdupois. 
We  succeeded  in  reeling  the  remaining  cocoofls, 
widioat  difficulty,  cm  the  cotton  reel,  to  which  I 
had  adapted  fixtiu«s  for  running  two  threads  at 
a  time,  wrapped  round  each  odier,  as  in  the  reel 
of  Piedmont,  bat  without  the  CrftTerstng  bar. 
This  has  since  been  mtnnftictared  into  sew- 
ings of  good  qrnlity,  on  the  eonmon  wheel 


I  cannot  expect  my  method  of  batching  will 
be  generallv  adopted^  but  I  am  not  sure  but  it  may 
be  the  best  for  ensunng  a  hardy  bre^  of  worms. 
At  least  I  am  encouraged  to  repeat  the  eq;)eri- 
ment  this  season.  1  am  preparing  to  feed  a  mil- 
lion of  wopns  tbis  season,  being  plentifully  sup- 

EUed  with  multicauUs  and  white  mulberry.  This 
ttter  I  find  very  convenient  for  altematuig  with 
the  first,  in  feeding  the  leaves  on  the  Umhs,  firom 
the  slender  stems  forming  such  a  neat  pile  for  the 
formation  of  cocoons. 

!  have  satisfactorily  tested  your  theory  of  cal- 
careous soils  being  beet  adapted  to  ^pe  vines. 
My  crop  of  grapes  of  1839  was  boimtiiul,  indeed, 
—fully  ripened,  full  bunches,  and  withoat  the  sign 
of  spot  or  mildew  to  be  seen,  on  that  part  of  the 
vineyard  that  had  been  marled.  But  a  few  vines, 
of  equal  thriftiness,  and  pruned  and  cultivated  in 
all  respects  similarly,  except  not  being  marled^ 
spotted  and  mildewed  three-fourths  of  their 
grapes  as  usual  During  that  season,  however, 
we  were  favored  with  abundance  of  rain,  nearly 
12  inches  having  fallen  in  the  month  of  July.  I 
deem  this  a  matter  of  consequence  in  our  climate, 
and  will  render  it  important  to  be  prepared  with 
the  means  for  irrigation,  should  a  drought  render 
it  necessary,  during  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit. 
The  summer  of  1840  was  very  different.  Until 
the  first  of  June  my  vines  were  as  thrifty,  as  fully 
set  with  fruit,  as  clear  of  mildew,  and  every  way 
as  promising  as  they  were  the  previous  year ;  but 
during  tbe  month  of  June  there  fell  but  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  rain,  la  July  but  2.3  inches, 
and  in  August  but  1  inch.  The  leaves  on  the 
vines  ripened  and  shed  ofi^  leaving  the  green 
bunches  of  fruit  exposed  naked  to  the  sun.  They 
wilted,  dried,  and  tell,  without  ripening.  It  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  culture  of  tbe  vine  was  a 
new  thing  with  me.  that  I  had  ne^er  seen  any  but 
my  own,  and  th^t  tdese  vines  were  but  fire  years 
from  the  slips.  It  may  be,  that  as  the  vines  get 
older,  and  only  the  same  extent  of  limbs  being 
allowed  to  older  roots,  they  may  become  better 
able  to  sustain  a  drought.  But  the  benefit  of  irri- 
gation to  any  growing  crop,  in  a  dry  season^  to 
which  our  climate  is  pecnliany  liable,  must  be  im- 
portant. N.  D.  Smtth. 


For  ths  Fanneim'  BtfUtsr. 
KANGB  OF  THE  THBRHOMKTEH,  AND  STATK 
or  THE  WBATHBB,  AT  WASHIBGTON,  ABIC., 
THBOUOH  1840.    HOTBO  BY  B.  D.  SMITH. 


MONTH. 

EitTflme 

Quutity 

Fair  dayt. 

Clondj 

ransB  of 

of  raiD  In 

dayi. 

tempera 

IncbM. 

ture. 

January 

18  to  60 

7.6 

14 

17 

Feb'ry. 

10  to  76 

14.6 

12 

17 

Marcb 

31  to  7fi 

8.5 

17 

14 

April 

44  to  80 

12.62 

7 

23 

May 

46  to  85 

6.63 

22 

9 

.rune 

66  to  62 

.76 

22 

8 

July 

09  to  90 

2.875 

16 

16 

Aogust 

54  to  93 

1. 

28 

8 

Septem. 

4S  to  84 

2.626 

21 

9 

October 

80  to  88 

7.76 

18 

18 

Novem. 

18  to  7B 

8.70 

22 

8 

Decern. 

S4  to  73 

S.6U 

17 

14 
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TBB  CUKATH  OF  AKBBIOA. 

1 

nam  the  Fumen'  CiUiiet.  i 

Mr.  JEdUor—The  late  Mr.  Georse  Wslkftr,  i 
or HoImecborfTi  observed  to  a  friend,  that  afier  i 
eighieen  yearn*  resideDce  in  tbie  eouilir)* — during;  i 
which  he  bad  never  loat  a  turnip  crop — he  could  ' 
Doi  be  induced  to  return  to  England  to  haUle  with 
Ibe  elementa.   His  eatimate  or  the  value  of  an  : 
American  climate  to  the  grain  and  stock  Tarnier  i 
was  high  indeed,  the  Indian  summer  affording  < 
ample  opportunity  to  raise  turnips  to  any  extent, 
after  full  crops  of  grain  had  been  carried  and  safe-  ': 
ly  housed — an  almost  incalculable  advantage; 
and  1  have  ollen  seen  on  his  farm  a  heavy  crop 
of  lumips,  after  the  same  land  had  yielded  a  crop 
of  the  finest  and  brightest  nfaeat,  amounting  to 
iorty  bushels  per  acre.  Now  if  the  value  of  two 
■uch  crops  be  joinnd  to  tbe  advants)^  of  feeding 
Block  on  the  turoips  during  winter,  with  the  straw 
of  the  wheat  crop  as  bedding  lor  the  stock,  and 
an  eatimate  of  the  whole  be  drawn,  with  no 
drawback  in  the  shape  of  tithe,  lax,  or  poor  rate, 
and  about  half  a  dozen  other  *' raiea,"  his  con- 
Ticiionjtbat  his  larming  operations  were  conducted 
in  this  country  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  iu 
England,  wasoo doubt  well-louoded. 

I  well  remember  seeing  the  last  of  the  crops — 
hone  beans — carried  one  year  on  the  24ih  day  of 
December',  and  this,  too,  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  tbe  garden-  of  England ;  while  I  myadf 
have  bad  a  crop  of  oats  covered  by  two  feet  of 
HMW  while  lying  in  the  Gekl.  And  I  have  now 
before  me  .a  retrospect  of  the  year  1836,  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  said  "  the  prevalence  of  cold, 
frosty,  ungenial  nights,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  endangered  the  vegetative  powers 
ol'  all  glowing  grain ;  and  then  was  predicted, 
what  has  since  unfortunately  been  verified,  a  se- 
rious deficiency  in  tbe  crops ;  the  backwardness  of 
the  season  and  the  retarded  period  of  harvest  hav- 
ing a  most  deteriorating  influence  on  the  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  of  tbe  grain,  occasioned  by 
the  raw,  wet  and  boisterous  weather  of  the  month 
of  Auguii,  with  chilling  blasts  from  tbe  east  and 
northrait,"  leaving  only  the  mooib  of  July  for 
the  Mana  of  ri|WQiug  the  grain  I  No  wonder 
that  tfaa  obaervaiion  totlowa ;  "  The  wheat  has 
proved  coarse,  thin,  and  irregular,  having  ripened 
irregulariy,  and  been  cut,  in  some  instances,  partly 
matured  and  partly  green,  having  also  been  hur- 
ried from  the  field,  by  which  its  condition  has 
been  much  imfraired." 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  picture  is  calculat- 
ed to  do  tis  good  ;  and  by  it  1  tliink  we  shall  be 
able  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
management  of  a  well-cultivated  larm  can  be 
conducted  at  au  expense  2S  per  cent.  lower  In 
this  cououy  than  in  Great  Britain,  leaving  au 
immense  amount  $f  ease  and  comfort  in  lavor  of 
the  Americaa  farmer.  John  Gbuh. 


FBIIHBHTBD  MAHUBB. 

From  tbe  Fumen'  Cabinet 
Mf'  Editor :— I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
"  that  need  not  be  coniroverted,"  1st,  That  no 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  can,  properijr  speak- 
ing, operata  aa  manurt  to  vegetable  life,  until 


ader  fermentation.  2d.  That  no  animal  or  vege- 
table substance  can,  with  impunity,  be  taken  into 
circulation  by  living  plants  aher  putrid  fermenia-  ' 
linn  has  taken  place.  To  iis  detiruciive  proper- 
ties Is  to  he  Rttribiiied  the  death  of  the  orchard  of 
rherry-irees  in  Kent,  as  mentioned  iit  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Cabinet, — the  large  quantity  of  stHbla 
manure  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  trenrh, 
at  a  depth  which  prevenied  the  escape  of  the 
deleterious  gapes  on  fermentation,  berame  in 
consequence  ;>utri(f  ;  and  when  the  roots  oftheee 
trees  hud  reached  and  penetrated  ibis  substance, 
and  had  taken  up  ihe  poison  into  circulation,  death 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

t  once  carried  ebrofid  a  large  quantity  of  stable 
manure  that  had  been  long  lymi;  In  a  watery  hole, 
until  it  had  become  quite  putrid;  and  alt  hough  it 
was  spread  as  a  top  dressing  on  pasture  land, 
but  little  benefit  was  ever  known  to  arise  irom  the 
:  application.  A  friend  who  keeps  a  large  livery 
stable  adjoining  his'  land,  dug  a  cistern  to  receive 
the  drainage  of  his  yard,  in  which  there  w  always 
a  large  accumulation  of  manure,  and  kept  a  can 
and  cask  to  carry  it  abroad  on  his  pasture  and 
meadow  laud ;  but  he  found  no  benefit  li^m  it 
when  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cistern  until 
putrid  fermentation  had  taken  place,  and  the 
liquid  matter  had  begun  to  smell  disguslingly,  as 
he  termed  it.  Another  person,  aware  of  tbe  cir- 
cumstance, has  adopted  a  different  mode  to  very 
great  advantage :  at  the  emptying  ol  the  cistern, 
he  depositee  in  it  a  quantity  of  the  finest  mould  he 
can  obtain,  and  as  soon  es  ii  Is  well  eaiuraied 
with  Uie  draininga  of  the  yard,  other  mould  ia 
added  periodically,  until  the  cistern  is  full;  it>ie 
then  removed  to  some  dry  spot,  and  made  Into  a 
neat  heap,  an^  after  turning  it  up  to  induce  a 
regular  fermentation,  it  is  earned  as  a  lop-dreaaing 
to  his  meadows,  and  especially  on  clover,  in  the 
sprinir,  where  the  effect  is  absolutely  incalculable. 
Darbn,  jfyrU  16, 1841.  P.  6. 


mm  ROTATION  or  oatb   ahd-  tobacco, 

BOTR  PBOFITABX.B   ABD  HBUOBATIBS. 

To  tbe  tdltar  Of  tiM  FSnun'  B^taisr. 

IVhen  we  met  last,  I  think,  the  general  com- 
plaint of  the  failure  ofthe  crop  of  wheal  in  eosteni 
and  middle  Virginia  was  the  subject  of  our  coo< 
versation.  I  had  then  but  recently  met  several 
gentlemen  of  high  e^icultural  reputation,  who 
were  anxious  in  their  inquiries  about  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  with  which  they  had  heretofore  no 
acquaintance.  In  a  brief  and  interrupted  conver- 
sation there  was  little  opportunity  to  explain  tiilly 
a  plan  for  the  rearing  of  tobacco  which  1  had  be- 
fore recommended  in  your  Register,  and  which 
farther  experience  has  convinced  me  is  highly 
judicious,  if  not  iodispeosab^  ^cessary,  in  tbe 
present  state  of  our  lands.  With  a  view  to  beoe- 
fit  these  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  recommend  again 
this  |dan  through  the  medium  of. your  papw. 
The  general  opinion  that  our  country,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  aeaboard,  owes  its  devastatkm  lo 
the  culture  of  tobacco,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  coo- 
trovert,  whilst  I  assert  that  the  crop  is,  nevertfao- 
lees,  not  particularly  exhausting.  The  same  aye- 
tem  pursued  in  any  newr,  wocued  couDtnk  capa- 
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ble  of  produdDg  a  rich  ttaplei  and  when  labor  {■ 
atiainable,  wUI  produce  tbe  ume  renilta,  whatever 
may  be  ihe  crop.  We  iritneM  ibis  id  ihc  south- 
wesi,  where  eoitoD  w  made  exclvwiv&ly  for  sale ;  jn 
Louixionn,  where  aug^ar  ia  the  crop;  and  in  most 
oT  the  Wret  lodia  islaade.  Even  in  Kentucky, 
■0  lavorable  to  ihe  grasses,  ibere  are  not  fvaniing 
imiancea  to  shotr  bow  ccrtatoly  even  the  beri 
laoda  will  be  exhausted,  wiibout  proper  care  and 
attention. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  now  a  mailer 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  mtut  make  tobacco  in  a 
certain  reigioo  ol'  Virginia,  or  we  must  have  qd  in- 
come. Wheat,  (all  agree,)  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Our  soil  is  too  much  exhausted,  and  the  climaie 
too  %rid,  Ibr  grazing.  For  borticuhural  produc- 
tioos  we  have  no  market,  and  we  are  north  of  tbe 
eotion  region.  Tobacco  hat  been  a  source  or 
MwiWii  wealib  in  Uroea  past— is  so  now  in  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  stale,  and,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  pro- 
fitably cuhivated  again  wherever  it  has  been  eo  in 
former  daya.  Some  one,  curious  on  such  subjects, 
has  said,  '*ihat  if^you  will  draw  a  line  tlirough 
Raleigh  in  ^orih  Carolina,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Miasisaippi,  and  another  parallel  to  ii  through 
'  Fredericksburg  in  Virginia,  lo  the  aame  river,  you 
will  include  the  best  tobacco  growing  region."  I 
believe  that  is  true.  It  is  certainly  true  that  those 
linea  include  a  country  unfit  (in  general)  for  any 
other  aiapleerop,  (since  the  ackoowled^d  lailure  ol 
wheat,)  and  one  where  any  improvement  in  the 
eulture  of  tobacco,  whidi  will  preaerva  the  land 
and  aecure  a  good  crop,  ought  lo  be  most  eagerly 
aougbt  alter.  Tbe  plan  I  propose  is  ao  simple, 
that  many  wilt  be  deterred  from  irying  it  by  that 
Ibci.  It  is  to  lay  apart  two  lota  of  a  aize  ade- 
quate to  your  force  and  other  circumatancea,  and 
cultivate  them  altenutely  in  oata  and  tobacco, 
rolling  down  the  oais  when  ^feetb/ripe  and 
leaving  them  on  the  land.  A  judicious  manager 
will  certainly  make  these  lots  rich  to  begin  with, 
otherwise  he  can  expect  no  crop  of  tobacco  ^br 
a  few  years ;  for  although,  I  believe,  in  a  series  ol 
years  land  may  be  made  rich  by  this  system,  even 
if  originally  poor,  yet  no  one  would  be  willing  to 
give  op  two,  three  or  more  crops  whilst  it  was  be- 
coming BO.  He  will  likewise  aelect,  (if  possible,) 
land  that  lies  well,  to  guard  against  the  washing 
nios,  and  of  eourse  would  choose  loW'laods  not 
snijeet  to  inundation,  if  he  had  auch.  In  addition 
lo  the  decided  annoal  improvement  of  land  thus 
nsed,  there  are  other  advantages,  any  ol*  which 
should  induce  every  planter  lo  try  the  plan.  Your 
manora,  withdrawn  from  your  tobacco  crop,  may 
be  api^ied  lo  the  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the 
Arm.  The  field  on  which  oats  ia  rolled  down  is 
put  in  finer  tiliti— better  suited  lor  tobacco  to  stand 
well,  and  grow  off  in,  than  by  any  process  I  have 
seen.  Your  fields  are  permanent,  and  iherelore 
your  tobacco  houses  may  be  made  so,  instead  of 
being  scattered  all  about  the  plantation  wherever 
you  may  chance  to  make  a  little  tobacco ;  and, 
tastly,  there  is  less  labor  in  the  culiivaiion  than  on 
oommoa  lois  or  new  land.  Some  tobacco  growers 
bellevtt  they  receive  but  small  compensation  for 
their  labors  unless  they  make  a  pound  lor  every 
Ibraa  plants.  Thb  is  certainly  a  very  good  crop ; 
but  I  have  known  it  made  more  than  once,  and 
bv  one  genileman  very  commonly.  The  system 
of  alternating  oats  and  tobacco  will  insure  this 
product  in  any  year,  (if  your  lots  be  well  select- 
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ed,)  after  a  few  eropa  ol  oals  have  been  nHled 
down.  Every  men  at  all  verved  in  tbe  cultivation 
of  the  earth  will  readily  perceive  that  ploughing 
in  Ihe  oa^  and  sowing  peas  wouM  probably  hasten 
the  fertilization  of  ibe  lot.  I  have  not  tried  it,  be- 
cause at  the  season  when  oata  are  ripe  we  pene- 
lally  are  pushed  Ibr  time — and  rolling  down  haa 
answered  a  good  purpose,  and  is  quickly  done.  I 
had  intended  to  add  a  lew  words  describing  ihe 
mode  of  cultivating  tobacco  most  approved  about 
here  ;  but,  perceivijjg  the  last  ounibers  of  your 
Register  lo  contain  two  eeeayB  on  that  subject,  tlie 
one  from  Matyland,  ihe  other  from  Kemucky — 
both  of  whirh  are  obviously  uneuiied  to  us,  I 
will  not  doubt  that  some  one  much  better  qualified 
than  myself  will  at  least  adapt  the  above  essays 
to  our  country  and  climate.  You  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  pretend  to  instruet 
veteran  lobacco  growers.  My  objeci  ia  ttf  aid 
some  lew  especial  acquaintances  who'  are  just 
about  to  commence  the  culture  of  ibis  plant,  and 
with  whom  I  have  already  had  soneeouversaiion. 

H.  M. 

[We  are  gratified  to  meet  again,  as  a  contri- 
butor to  tbe  Farmers*  Register,  after  a  long  in- 
terval of  silence,  our  penonal  aequaintanoe  and 
friend,  the  writer  of  the  above  eommuoieation. 
As  Interesting  as  it  is,  and  valuable  for  ihe  novel- 
ty, (to  most  persons,)  and  siroplicily  end  cheap- 
ness of  the  mode  of  improvement  which  it  re- 
commends, it  would  have  been  more  useful,  end 
had  more  weight,  ifj  instead  of  being  anonymous, 
it  had  been  signed  by  tbe  name  of  the  writer. 
We  should  also  have  been  pleased,  and  so 
would  hundreds  of  ihose  who  will  be  readers  of 
the  communication,  if  he  had  been  more  full  in 
statements  of  experienced  resuhs  of  the  plan  of 
culture  proposed.  We  trust  he  will  continue, 
and  enlarge  upon  this  iniereating  subject  hereaf- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  we  will  copy  below  a 
paragraph  from  the  Farmers'  Register,  vol.  1 
(p.  441,)  which  was  referred  to  above,  and 
which  baa  not  been  seen  by  much  the  greater 
number  of  our  present  subscribers.— -Ed.  F.  R.] 

"  M  r.  William  Old,  of  Powhatan,  has,  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  made  as  large  crops  of 
tobacco,  (I  mean  lor  tbe  quantity  cultivated,)  aa 
any  man  in  Ibe  state, — never  or  very  rarely  less 
than  1000  Ibe.  to  Ihe  acre — sometimes  a  great  deal 
more;  and  this  too  always  commanding  a  high 
(relative)  price.  He  has  two  lots  for  lobaccu,  one 
of  which  is  planted  every  year,  loilowed  the  next 
spring  whh  oats,  which,  when  ripe,  are  rolled 
down,  or  turned  under  wiih  Ihe  plough,  as  he 
thinks  best.  This  crop  of  oata  not  only  supplies 
as  much  lertilily  as  the  tobacco  may  have  ex- 
hausted, but  the  lots  are  becoming  richer  every 
year.  On  these  lots  he  usee  no  manure  ;  that  is 
reserved  Ibr  his  corn  and  wheat.  The  cost  of  the 
seed  oata  ia  about  filiy  cents  the  acre.  The  labor 
of  sowing  and  allerwards  rolling  down  is  very 
trifiing — not  equal  to  the  expense  of  caninir  ihe 
manure  on  tbe  lot  if  it  was  given  lo  htm.  What 
I  would  principally  call  your  attention  lo  Is  the 
lad That  the  general  character  of^his  farmiias 
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htea  more  improved  in  ibe  last  ten  years  (whe- 
tberyoa  regard  ita  appearance  or  its  product,) 
tban  any  other  Tarm,  lave  my  friend  Wm.  Fin- 
ney's, within  my  knowledge — during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  has  cultivated  tobacco  tuccesa- 
fully.  Nor  are  (here  any  peculiar  circumstances 
of- a  favorable  character  wtiich  apply  to  hia  farm 
and  situation,  more  tban  to  others.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, bis  ptedeceseora  were  literally  unable  lo 
aapport  ibeir  families  on  the  (arm  which  be  has 
ibus  improved.  Tlieee  are  the  facts  on  which 
I  rely  to  prove  ibe  position,  viz. :  That  the  cul- 
ture of  lobacco  is  not  incompatible  with  the  im- 
provement of  tbe  land ;  and  I  think  they  will  be 
allowed  folly  to  suatain  it  by  all  who  will  take  tbe 
trouble  lo  inspect  Mr.  Old's  estate." 


flWKBT-SCKNTEI)    VERNAL  GRABS    ON^  POOR 
LAUD.    FROTBCTIOK  OF  BUZZARDH.  , 

TO  Hm  Editor  of  Ibe  Fumm' Kegliiu. 

Mat/  15th,  1841. 

Dsorstr.-— ft  la  ton  well  known  to  all  who 
live  between  our  lide-waier  rive»,  that  we  have 
'  a  most  distressing  superabundance  of  very  poor, 
thin,  tight  land,  incapable  of  producing  anything 
but  broom-airaw,  hen-grass  and  sheep-sorrel ;  in 
a  word— to  .borrow  a  common  phrase— "land  that 
was  bom  poor."  None  will  cultivate  it  ao  long 
as  ihey  have  any  ihing  which  ia  even  a  ahade 
tteltei'. .  The  ^ouerqiienre  is,  that  it  ia  left  un- 
incloaed,  and  beoitmea  a  common  for  every  body's 
slock,  not  to  JUi  their  bellies  on,  but  lo  take  a 
moat  wearisome  march  over  in  anxious  search 
of  a  bile  or  two  of  some  wonhleas  weeds,  growing 
slowly  here  and  Ihere,  so  (ar  opart,  tike  (he 
■talks  of  much  of  our  wheal,  that,  as  I  once 
heard  a  shrewd  Vankee  say,  they  are  not  near 
enough  lo  be  neighbors. 

Now  even  to  such  land  I  believe  I  bave  aeci- 
dentatly  asceriaineH  that  the  svveet-scenied  vernal  ] 
gr»8siswell  adapied.  My  reasons  Ibr  thinking 
so  are,  lhat  a  few  aeeda.  of  this  graas,  aa  I  aup- 
poae,  were  carelesaly  thrown  out  of  a  box  about  two 
years  ago,  on  a  apot  ol  ground  near  my  houae  ; 
and  last  year  I  discoverpd,  lo  my  great  surpriae, 
several  bunches  ol'  it  growing  on  another  epot 
distant  from  the  first  a  hundred  yards  or  more, 
within  the  aamR  inclosure.  This  land  is  very 
poor,  thin  and  li^^ht ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  would  not 

E reduce  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  com  to  the  acre.  It 
as  not  been  cultivaled  for  two  or  three  years,  yet 
the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  is  spreading  over 
it  very  last,  and  even  mixing  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  other  gr»sBe>>  which  grow  in  adjacent 
and  much  better  land.  It  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  generally,  as  1  have  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement,  lull  eighteen  inches  high,  although 
in  such  poverty-stricken  soil.  It  baa  n  fibrous 
root,  consisting  of  very  numerous  fine  filamcnta, 
which  take  auch  strong  hold  of  the  land  aa  to  in- 
duce a  belief  that  it  would  bear  being  grazed  full 
as  well  as  any  grasa  yet  known  to  ue.  This  cir- 
cumatance,  added  lo  its  being  the  earliest  of  any 
of  our  cultivated  gTRsaes,  and  growing  lo  the 
height  above  stated— where  no  other  graas  will 
scarcely  grow  at  all,  as  well  as  furnishing  herbage 
ol  which  botb  hones  and  cattle  appear  very  Ibnd, 
reeommendfl  it,  I  think,  strongly  to  our  notice. 
IfiheoplQionl  have  formed  of  it  be  correct, 


the  owners  of  all  such  land  as  I  have  described} 
should  lose  no  time  in  eowing  it  on  them,  for  they 
would  then  soon  have  some  good  early  gracing 
for  their  stock,  where  those  poor,  hatf-slarved  crea- 
tures now  get  nothing  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
or  barely  enough  to  eke  out  a  miserable  extatepce; 
often  at  this  aeason  having  acarcely  avflicieat 
flesh  on  their  bones  to  furnish  a  meal  for  half  a. 
dozen  hungry  buzzards,  which  are  not  unJ're- 
quenily  seen,  ai  such  times,  hovering  over  ibe^ 
as  much  as  (o  say  to  each  other,  (if  birds  could 
talk  in  these  days,)  "  is  it  not  near  our  time  -to 
lake  a  snaok  of  them  1"  .  •  •  ■ 

By  the  way,  1  have  heard  that  in  South  Caro- 
lina there  is  a  law  which  imposes  a  penalty  oT 
some  15  or  20  dollars  on  any  one  viho  kilts  one  of 
these  very  useful  acaveogers.  Although  this 
oreura  well  for  their  humanity  lo  their  buzzards, 
which  I  am  told  are  nearly  as  tame  as  our  tur- 
keya,  iiJiaa  an  awlul  aqninting  at  something  vgcy 
different  from  humanity  lowarda  their  poor  help- 
teas  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Still  it  shows  a  .Bet-, 
ler  spirit  than  prevails  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
state.  For  lee  not  only  often  suffer  ibese  yrretch- 
ed  animals  to  perish  lor  want  of  food,  but  Iq  dio 
and  rot  even  along  our  highways,  and  trill  not  m 
much  as  encourage  the  breed  of  buzzards,  to  get 
rid  of  the  nuisance  without  any  trouble  or  ooet 
lo  ourselves.  Qucere,  misht  not  our  enlighteoed 
and  beneficent  legialaiure,  which  is  Biwtyt  ao 
profuse  in  profeasions  of  devotion  to  the  great 
interest  of  agriculture,  be  tempted,  in  the  exu- 
berance of  iheir  zeal,  to  paaa,  if  we  would  only 
petition  them,juBt  such  a  law  aa  that  of  South 
Carolina  lor  the  protection  of  buzzards?  A  pow- 
erful recommendation  of  auch  a  law  would  be, 
that  it  could  not  possibly  cause  the  losa  of  an 
atom  of  popularity  to  those  who  passed  it,  as  it 
would  not  lake  a  single  cent  out  of  the  treasury, 
and  might  bring  someihiog  into  it  by  way  of 
fines.  Those,  I  would  respectfully  propose, 
should  be  fixed  at  Q20  (or  every  buzzard  killed  or 
crippled,  which,  considering  the  present  state  of 
our"  currency,  would  not  l>e  deemed  too  much. 
I  would  furihcr  propose — with  all  due  deference 
to  our  legislative  guardians— that  the  sum,  which 
those  fines  would  soon  produce  should  be  entitled 
"  7%e  Buzzard  Fmd-^^  and  moreover,  that  it 
shoold  be  excluaively  appropriated  lo  pay  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  our 
last  asaembly  of  law-makera  ^o  painotically  and 
generously  eatablished  to  aerve  toiihoiU  pay,  and 
all  *' for  honor  end  glory,"  just  naif  they  them - 
selvee — every  man  oft  hem— were  perfectly  willing; 
to  do  the  same,  and  doubted  not  for  a  moment, 
that  eight  com^tent  gentlemen  could  be  found 
any  where  to  discharge  the  many  arduous  duliea 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  this  board,  and  pay 
their  own  expenses  besides. 

But  be  ihis  as  it  may,  I  hope  our  brother  farm- 
ers and  planters  will  meditate  seriously  upon 
ihepe  matters  before  the  meeting  of  our  nezt 
legislature,  and  act  accordingly.  I  lemain,  dear 
sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

James  M.  Gabitktt. 


BHRATtTK. 

In  tbe  "Essay  oo  Calearaooe  Earth,"  ke. 
publiihed  in  the  April  nambBr,  there  occurred  m 
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vnloeky  error,  by  ibe  traofpniUoo  of  the  ISih, 
18ib  «nd  14ih  tioe^  (at  ibey  there  itand,)  2il  col. 
p.  SOS.  The  Older  ol  these  three  linee,  Dumbered 
u  they  now  rftand,  should  have  been,  afler  the 
11th  lioe,  (and  may  be  so  corrected  by  placing  the 
Bumbers  opposite  to  theoi  in  the  margto,)  13, 14, 
13,  Wheo  they  will  read  thua : 

'.'  nill-  Bmoaat  to  612}  lbs.;  and  as  lime  ean  be 
'**  hrougbt  to  05  at  75  eta.  per  fanodred  pounds,  612  J 
"M».wiUcost$4.ro  the  acre.  lamncA,"  he. 

Thia,  and  all  similar  errors  ol*  traoapoaiiion,  are 
made  in  the  j!nai  correction,  when,  in  correciing 
•  lingle  word  in  a  line,  two  or  three  linea  oftypes 
am  lakeo  out,  and  then,  by  carelessness,  returned 
to  a  wronsT  place.  The  tmatl  error  which  had 
been'  anarked,  »  found  by  the  reviser  of  (he  press 
to-  have  been  properly  corrected  ;  but  the  much 
more  important , and  newly  made  error  of  iranspo- 
Mtion  of  two.  adjacent  lines  thereby  caused,  may 
sometimes  escape  Iheooiiceortbe  most  careful 
reviser. 


GOIT  AHD  BJBOBIPTS  OP   ALL  THB  PUBUC 
WOBKS  or  PEKSSTLTAaiA. 

Prom  ibe  Plij]adel|dii>  Nattonal  Guetie. 
When  a  man's  living  exceeds  his  income,  be  ts 
generally  considered  in  the  high  road  to  beggary. 
A  commuoiiy  from  like  causes  must  experience 
bke  eflecis.  The  Slate  ot  PenoBylvania  ia  on 
thd  high  road  to  beggary.  Or,  what  ia  worse, 
she  has  been  s[>ending  more  than  her  earnings, 
and  has  begged  uniUlier  story  has  become  stule, 
and  no  sensible  person  will  fiive  her  a  sous.  The 
precious  irmh  is  just  revealed,  that  all  the  publtc 
works  of  ine  state  yield  a  less  aggregate  sum 
per  afmum  under  this  present  administration, 
than  required  to  use  them  and  keep  them  in 
iBpair.  In  homely  phrase,  they  cost  more  than 
tbey  come  te  by  about  half  a  million  of  dollara  a 
year.      •         •         •         •  • 

Ea$tern  Division  Pmruylvania  Qmal, 

Total  cost,  81)734,658  61 

Total  revenue,  1,047,826  08 

Total  expenditnrea,  422, 806  20 

Juniata  Dinnon. 
Totid  co«,  3,487,8IM  99 

Total  revenue,  481,104  91 

Total  ezpenditarei^  691^180  49 

WnUm  Divinon. 

TMaleoM,  2,964882  67 

Total  rareniN,  887,018  66 

Total  flxpeodiurei,  689,834  46 

JMaware  Division. 

Total  east,  1,374,774  42 

Total  revenue,  686,619  01 

Total  expenditures,  638,381  11 

aisgiMltoiBia  Dimrion. 

Total  coat,  867,874  87 

Total  revenue,  l^hT^i  05 

Total  expenditures, 


Aortt  Brandt  Division, 

Total  cost,  1,491,891  67 

Total  ravenae,  69JS59  03 

Total  expenditures,  390,^  11 

Western  Branch  Division 
Total  cost,  1,706,679  82 

Total  revenue,  60.869  96 

Total  expenditures,  333,738  86 

FrenA  Creek  Divi$ion  and  Feedtr. 

Total  cMt  (eet'd.)      784,760  61 

Total  revenue,  4,767  42 

Total  expenditures,  183,979  26 
Beaver  Divisian. 

Total  cost  (6s(*d.)      622,258  98 

Total  revenue,  10.924  03 

Total  expenditures,  189,082  21 

Columbia  and  Philade^ia  Mailwag, 
Total  coat,  3,983,3C2  06 
Total  rev.— tolls     .  1,205.  419  91 
Motive  power,  924,919  79 

  2,080,389  70 

Total  expend's— toll  686.343  88 
Motive  power,  662.074  76 

Locomotive*s  ropes,      436,619  61 

  1,883,998  15 

Allegheny  Portage  Railroad. 
Total  rost,  1,783,176  45 
Total  rev.— tolls,  413,604  71 

Motive  power,  443,480  29 

856,985  00 


Total  ex pend's— tolls  S93.IS5  40 
Motive  power,  639.607  44 

Loeom^s  ropes,  fee.       122,266  92 


954.879  76 


Total  cost  of  all  finished  linea,  20  658,791  64 
Total  revenue,  6,181.624  81 

Total  expenditure,  6,694,206  80 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  not  only  do 
(he  public  works  afford  no  means  ef  payinfr  an 
interest  upon  ihe  original  outlay,  or  of  providing 
as  ihey  should  lor  a  sinking  fund  lo  pay  off  that 
outlay,  but  that  the  daify  use  of  them  (peally  ex- 
ceeds in  cost  the  daily  income. 


HKW  AFBICAK  rBDPT. 

Ftanths  TMF.Bo(*orPscM. 
Sir  James  Alexander,  during  bis  recent  expe- 
dition in  Africa,  saw  the  neros  growing  on  little 
knolls  of  sand ;  the  bushes  being  four  or  6ve  leet 
high,  without  leaves,  with  thorns  on  the  light  andt 
dark  green  striped  branches.  The  fruit  has  a 
coriaeeous  rind,  rotigh  with  prickles,  ia  twice  the 
size  of  an  orange,  or  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in- 
clrcumlierence,  and  its  seed  and  pulp  resemble 
those  of  a  melon.  When  unripe  it  burns  the 
tongue  and  palate  exceedingly,  but  when  ripe 
it  has  a  luscious,  subacid  taste.  Sir  James  brought 
home  some  seeds  of  this  fFuit ;  from  which  plants 
were  growing  in  March  last :  they  were  then  a 
foot  high,  and  beginning  to  braoah,  having  two 
thorns  at  each  articulation,  and  a  stipule  scarcely 
to  be  called  a  leaf  between  them,  on  the  axis  or 
which  yras  the  bud,  but  no  leaves. 
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CULTUBB  OF  TBA.  IK  BUBOPB* 

From  111*  ■■vn. 

In  a  letter  rrooi  the  Ah^e  Voisin  lo  M.  Sianiaias 
Julien  la  a  eiaiement,  which  proves  that  the  lea- 
tree  may  be  culivaied  in  our  nonhern  climates. 
The  former  has  reeided  twelve  years  in  China, 
Dear  ihe  froruiere  of  Thibet,  in  which  country  all 
the  cpecieH  of  lea  aie  eucceaslijlly  cultivated ; 
atihou^h  ihe  degree  of  cold  there  much  exceeds 
thiit  ol  our  winiere,  and  the  snow  never  melts 
before  the  end  of'April.  Tweniy-four  treatiBea 
conceroing  tea  have  been  composed  in  China, 
from  the  aevenih  century  lo  the  present  lime,  and 
which  cooiain  all  the  requisite  Inatruciione  lor  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  (ho  plant. — .^Uunttum. 

(Of  the  practicability  of  the  growth  of  tea  in 
Europe  there  has  long  been  no  doubt ;  indeed, 
the  experiment  has  Bi-en  made  wiih  success  in 
Wales.  The  only  doubt  lies  in  the  secret  of  its 
preparation. — Ed.) 

In  no  country  of  Europe  is  tea  imported  in 
such  perfection  as  in  Russia.  Conveyed  by'land 
through  the  medium  of  the  large  fairs  at  Ladak 
and  Nijin  Novgorod,  it  retains  the  virtue  of  which 
a  sea-voyage  is  said  to  deprive  it ;  while  iiaflavor 
is  much  enhanced  by  ihe  leaves  of  ihe  olea /ro- 
fTons,  with  which  the  Chinese  pack  it  for  aland 
journey.— £Uio(ft  TVvwIt. 


■OTPTIAW  COTTOV  CULTIVATBD  IN  MHSTH- 
8IFPI. 

( 

To  ibfl  Editor  of  ibe  Fiumen'  S»t:ifter. 

Some  time  since  I  promirad  lo  give  you  Ihe 
resulia  of  some  experiments,  I  was  then  making 
with  the  Egyptian  cotton.  I  was  induced  to 
make  this  promise  from  the  fact  of  the  appearance 
in  your  Register,  in  November  1838,  of  some  pre- 
maiure  remarks  upon  this  aubjectt  extracted  Irom 
the  Rodney  Telegraph,  calculaied  to  produce,  I 
much  feared,  in  the  minds  of  your  readers,  erro- 
neous opinions  respecting  this  cotton.  1  was 
absent  from  home  at  the  time  this  was  written, 
and  Dr.  New  was  urged  to  do  it  by  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  editors  of  our  village  paper. 
I  regretted  ibis  publication  in  your  Register  the 
more,  in  consequence  of  the  (ear  of  being  charged 
with  attempting  to  impose  another  humbug  upon 
the  community,  and  this  being  but  to  herald  its 
fame  prior  to  entering  the  setd  into  market. 
Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  there  la  scarcely  any 
thing  I  BO  much  deiesi,  and  I  hope  it  may  not 
appear  superfluous  for  me  here  to  add,  that  I 
hHve  never  sold  a  single  seed  of  it,  and  that  1 
have  never  refused  giving  ihem  to  alt  who  have 
desired  to  attempt  the  same  reeulta  I  had  in  view 
myselll  that  is,  to  improve,  or  at  least  to  revive^ 
the  •  former  characler  of  our  Mexican  cotton. 
How  far  1  have  sitcceeded  in  this  design  is  my 
present  object  to  explain,  and  to  do  ibis  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  lo  the  first  year  ihis  cotton 
was  introduced  upon  ^is  place,  io  order  lo  trace 
its  changes  from  it^  oi^iginal  character  to  its  |He«eai 
mixed  varieties. 

Whilst  my  fiitber,  Dr.  Rush  Noit,  was  making 
a  tour  Id  the  East  during  the  year  1834,  he  pro- 
cured among  other  things  a  handlut  of  cotton 
seed  io  Egypt ;  f>l'  these  there  were  two  binds,  a 


smell  while  seed,  and  smooth  black  seed.  These 
black  seed  he  represented  as  having  been  imroda- 
ced  into  Egypt  from  our  Sea  Island.  That  th« 
stalks  from  these  seed  in  Egyp'  only  grew  three 
or  lour  feet  high  ;  in  this  particular,  and  in  ihia 
only,  differing  from  the  characler  it  assumes  io 
our  Sea  Islands.  This  change  he  ascribed  to  it* 
being  cultivated  for  a  succeseion  of  years  in  the 
exiremely  dry  climme  of  Egypt. 

In  the  spring  of  1836 1  planted  ihece  seed  ;  from 
ihem  succeeded  in  getting  only  one  ttaik  of  the 
black  seed  to  grow,  (he  white  having  rotted  in 
the  ground  ;  the  latter  was  alao  the  fate  with  som* 
others  with  whom  my  Aiher  bad  shar^  theseed. 
Being  inaverycicb  bottom,  this  single  stalk  of 
the  black  seed  grew  about  six  feel  high,  wiih 
large  heavy  branches.  It  was  late  in  blooming, 
and  in  September  it  was  covered  with  young  boOa 
and  sfuoret,  but  among  the  whole  not  more  than 
half  a  dosen  matured.  The  bolls  were  small, 
and  contained  only  three  chambers,  the  same 
as  in  Egypt,  the  cotton  presented  its  usual  rich- 
ness of  color,  and  the  same  length  and  beauty  oF 
staple  or Jibrt. 

The  following  spring  I  planted  the  seed  from 
this  stock  upon  the  hills,  supposing  it  would  here 
come  lo  maturity  earlier,  and  contiguous  to  onr 
Mexican  cotton,  in  order  to  see  if  by  approxima- 
tion it  would  derive  nny  improvement  or  new 
properties  from  the  Mexican.  1  first  observed  ■ 
great  variety  in  the  size  of  the  stalks  from  theea 
seed,  end  then  in  the  size  of  the  bolls.  Soma  two 
or  three  of  the  stalks  grew  as  high  as  10  or  12 
feel,  bearing  much  larger  bolls,  but  fewer  in  num- 
ber, than  the  preceding  year,  and  a  few  only  of 
these  bolls  contained  four  compartments  or  cham- 
bers. These  stalks  produced  much  the  moat 
beautiful  cotton  of  Ibe  whole.  The  remainder, 
the  greater  part  of  Ihe  stalks,  did  not  grow  more 
than  ihree  and  four  feet  in  the  same  soil,  boUa 
and  squares  were  more  numerous,  hut  smalt.  I 
could  not  account  lor  this  diflerenee  iq  any  other 
manner  than  by  supposing  that  the  blossoms  of 
ihese  large  plants  had  received  aome  of  the  farim 
from  the  Uoesoms  of  the  contiguous  Mexican  cot- 
ton, which  amalgamalioD  of  fructifying  principles 
had  invigorated  the  plant  and  caused  the  product 
to  assume  somewhat  more  of  the  Mexican  cha- 
racter. How  this  change  ol  product  might  have 
taken  place  t  can  readily  conceive,  but  by  what 
law  of  vegetable  physiology  it  caused  the  plant 
itself  10  spring  up  so  much  higher.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say,  particularly  as  this  growth  had  gene- 
rally taken  place  belore  it  bloomed ;  and  I  must 
leave  it  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  offitr  an  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  of  natare. 

These  seeds  were  carefully  saved,  and  the  neit 
spring,  that  of  1888,  I  planted  from  ibem  about 
an  acie  of  ground,  again  in  the  bills.  Thissea- 
son  1  marked  no  chauges  from  that  of  the  last. 
Some  lew  stalks  grew.'aa  before,  very  tall,  with 
lewer  and  larger  bolls,  whilst  the  greater  pai>t 
were  small,  wiih  small  bolls,  and  a  great  many 
squares  that  never  came  to  maturity. 

These  seeda  were  also  saved ;  and  now  havinga 
Bufficienl  quantity  to  venture  experiments  in  an- 
other Ibrm,  and  being  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
we  could  never  aucc^  in  making  it  a  valuable 
plant  in  its  original  unmixed  state,  I  delermiaed  ia 
the  spring  orlSSS  to  plant  the  seed  with  the 
Mexican,  a  row  ol' each  idtemalely.  This  wae 
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cultivated  careliilly  and  closely  observeii  during  itie 
whole  year.  You  muskbear  in  luind  Uiaithesea- 
BOD  proved  to  be  an  exceedinfrly  dry  oue,  and  in 
every  respect  one  ol'  ibe  most  propitious  ones  fo^ 
every  deecripiion  ol'  the  cotton  plant  that  we 
have  ever  known,  1  believe  there  was  nothing 
particularly  to  be  marked  io  iis  growth  until 
September,  except  the  great  variety  in  the  size 
oT  the  Bialk.  We  ofaeenwlt  however,  thai  it  buI- 
fered  less  from  the  draught  in  May,  June  aod  July 
Iban  our  Mexican  geuerally  did ;  always  looked 
more  fresh  and  green,  continued  io  grow,  end 
lost  but  few  of  its  squares,  whilst  the  rest  of  our 
crop  lost  a  great  many.  Thes^remarks  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Mexican  rows  as  well  as  the  Egyp- 
tian. I  might  here  slate  also  that  the  Egyptian 
cotton,  since  we  first  planted  it,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  be  less  easily  injured  by  frost.  These 
advaoiages  it  no  doubt  partially  derived  from  its 
becoming  a  more  hardy  plant  in  the  dry  atmo- 
sphere ol  Egypt,  and  perhaps  also  from  being  iii- 
vigoraied  Irom  amal^maiion  with  another  varie- 
ly,  ifaatof  the  Mexican.  Cotton  generally  was 
nineh  more  lorward  that  season  than  usual ;  and 
we  commenced  picking  aa  early  as  the  25ih  of 
July.  The  Egyptian  coiton,  usually  so  backward, 
was  almost  as  early  in  maturing  its  bolls,  but 
principally  such  stalks  as  appeared  to  be  un- 
changed by  mixing  with  the  Mexican.  The  rest 
however  was  also  comparatively  early.  And 
DOW,  sir,  were  exhibited  most  ofihe  interesting 
pbenomena  which  1  have  to  relate  respecting  our 
Egyptian  cotton.  As  before  mentioned,  some 
few  stalks  sprung  up  to  a  considerable  height,  pro- 
duced but  few  bolls,  some  ofihem  not  even  a 
single  form  or  Uoom.  The  cotton  from  these 
siaika  was  a  most  beautiful  article,  snft,  fine  and 
ntty ;  fi^t  very  Jong  and  strong ;  but  not  so  rich 
a  cream  color  as  the  original  Egyptian  ;  invaria- 
bly conlftined  a  large  ^em  seed.  Other  aialks 
did  not  grow  bo  large,  but  had  more  branches ; 
bore  many  more  boTu,  produced  a  long  strong 
fibre,  but  no(  so  silky ;  contained  almost  every 
vartety  of  wetd;  upon  some  we  Ibund  the  original 
nwf^ blade  tetd,  upon  others,  seed  a  XiuXe^faxzy, 
Others  again  with  a  small  brown  seed,  and  some 
with  a  white  seed.  Many  oT  the  blossoms  too 
changed  Itom  the  Egyptian  buff  color  to  the 
Mexican  white.  Some  of  these  stalks  produced 
remarkably  well,  but  1  cannot  say  positively  which 
variety  of  seed  produced  the  most;  but  this  was 
very  certain,  that  the  green  seed  jrieMed  the 
aroaUest  quantity,  and  produced  decidedly  the 
meet  lovely  cotton,  resembling  in  every  respect 
in  seed  and  cotton  the  Otintst  nUe  cotton,  which 
baa  latterly  attracted  so  much  attention  in  ibis 
section  of  country,  and  which  1  am  inclined  to 
think  will  prove  the  same.  Think  not  that  the 
difference  in  the  height  of  this  green  seed  cotton 
was  owing  to  a  difference  in  soil ;  it  was  all  the 
same ;  and  generally  we  would  find  one  single 
stalk  of  this  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  others  on 
each  aide  only  three  feet.  The  luregoiog  remarks 
apply  priDcipally  to  the  conon  grown  from  the 
Jwyptian  rows ;  and  which  1  have  termed  the 
AraEWO<£gyntiBn  cotton.  That  in  the  other  al- 
ternate rows  i  have  designated,  in  eoniradistmc- 
tk»,  E!gyptio-Mexiean.  Let  us  now  turn  to  this : 
ahbiMi^  perhaps  it  did  not  present  so  many  io- 
icrestiiig  points  to  the  nnlaralist,  yet  it  onered 
more  pleasing  prospects  to  ihe  planter.*  Io  ibis 
Voi.IX.-S3 


3id 


we  observed  an  evident  and  decided  general  im- 
provement, bQib  as  respects  the  l\fe  and  oigor  of 
(he  plant,  the  giuUily  of  the  cotton,  and  the  quan- 
tity yielded.  The  bulls  grew  larger,  the  fibre 
somewhat  larger,  and  much  stronger.  Nor  was 
the  plant  so  liable  to  disease,  consequently  less 
attacked  by  toorms  and  insects.  It  grew  rapidly 
and  matured  early,  and,  in  fine,grfUified  my  high- 
est expectations. 

These  seeds  were  carelully  saved,  that  is,  of  the 
Egypiio-Mexican,  and  the  next  season,  in  the 
sprmg  of  1S40, 1  planted  Irom  them  about  twenty 
acres,  which  yielded  much  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  planiatioo,  although  the  soil  was  ra- 
'  ther  ioferior  to  some  ot'  the  rest.  The  cotton  too 
was  so  much  superior  thai  each  bale  was  selected 
from  our  other  cotton  in  New  Orleans,  and  classed 
at  a  higher  rate.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  cross,  that  1  have  this  season 
planted  nearly  the  whole  ol'  my  crop  with  it,  and 
would  have  planted  the  whole  bad  I  had  the  seed. 
I  have  also  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  little  greater  mixture  of  the  two  cottons, 
and  may,  perhaps,  at  some  other  time,  give  you 
the  result  of  further  experience  upon  this  aa  well 
as  other  varieties  of  the  cotton  plaoi,  some  of 
which  I  have  already  tried  without  any  ^>od  re* 
aulis.  This  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  oar 
southern  country;  end  I  wish  you  could  draw 
Ibrih  for  the  public  good  the  experience  of  many 
of  our  practical  ana  intelligent  planters,  induce 
ihem  to  take  a  pride  in  the  matter,  as  the  Kenioc- 
kian  does  with  his  stock,  and  the  Virginian  with 
agriculture  in  general.  1  have  perused  with  much 
pleasure  the  remarks  of  Gov.  McDuflie,  of  South 
Carolina,  contained  in  the  February  number  of 
your  Renter,  upon  this  subject,  and  subscribe  to 
them  most  heartily.  There  is  no  doubt  his  advice, 
it  followed  by  alt,  would  prove  of  incalculable  be- 
nefit to  the  cotton-growing  region ;  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  general  improvement ;  improve  our  cotton 
plant,  by  crosses,  and  by  such  a  system  of  culti- 
vation and  manuring  of  lands  as  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  producing'  a  healthy  stand  of  growing 
plants ;  gather  our  crop  cleanly,  and  send  it  to 
market  in  a  better  condition ;  make  less  of  it,  and 
thereby  enhance  its  value;  attend  to  other  pro- 
ducts and  improvements,  and  we  would  soon  find 
ourselves  richly  repaid.  I  can  give  my  testimony 
to  this.  We  have  pursued  this  course  for  many 
years ;  it  fUways  having  been  the  ruling  principle 
with  my  father  whilst  living,  to  do  nothing  except' 
what  he  did  well ;  consequently^  our  crop  is  al- 
ways sought  for,  its  brand  being  well  known 
among  the  manufaciurerB ;  and  it  never  fails  to 
bring  two  cents  more  per  pound  than  other  cottons. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  other  brands  that  go  to 
New  Orleans,  that  command  generally  as  good  a 
price,  and  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  We 
do  not  make  as  much  per  hand  io  bales ;  but  as 
much  in  the  proceeds  after  our  sales.  Our  plant- 
ers themselves  should  become  interested,  ai;d  no 
longer  trust  so  eolirely  to  overseers,  an  irresponsi- 
ble -and  unintereaied  claas,  whose  sole  object  is 
either  to  lounge  about  in  indolence  and  cheat  their 
employers,  or  in  making  as  many  cotton  bales  as 
possible,  at  the  expense  of  almost  every  ihingelae. 

1  have  above  alluded  to  the  Chinese  silk  cotton, 
as  it  is  termed,  and  expreswd  a  doubt  ol  its  being 
any  thing  more  than  the  green  seed  variety  of  the 
Mexico-figyptian  coueo,  although  it  ia  repreMat- 
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ed  &■  a  very  different  article  in  ooe  important  re- 
■pect.  the  qaaotity  of  iis  yield.  My  8us|iicione 
may  be  vrone ;  but  eucb,  I  tbinli,  will  prove  to 
be  the  case.  It  ia  gaid,  by  those  who  grew  it  last 
■easoD,  that  it  produces  about  three  limes  as  much 
per  acre  as  the  Mexican.  It  is  this  property  ol'  it 
which  1  am  disposed  to  doubt,  and  upon  this 
ground,  that  I  believe,  ea  a  general  rule,  we  will 
nod  It  to  be  the  case,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  find 
cotton  posseasing  a  lontf,  fine  and  silky  fibre,  Id  an 
equal  proportion  will  it  be  found  to  decrease  in  the 
qoantity  produced ;  and  I  think,  upon  an  inveaiiga- 
tioa  of  the  matter,  this  will  be  found  one  ol'ihe  cba- 
ncterisiice  of  the  cotton  plant:  that  those  varie- 
ties of  cotton  which  are  •hortest  in  fibre  will  yield 
moat  abundantly,  and  the  reverse.  1  admit,  how- 
ever, this  may  in  some  measure  be  varied,  tiy  a 
judicious  system  In  crossing  ditTereni  varieties,  and 
of  cultivation.  We  all  know  that  cultivation  does 
a  great  deal  towards  changing  and  improving  na- 
tural properties  of  vegeiatiou  in  general ;  but  1 
cannot  believe  that  auca  cotton  as  I  have  seen  ex- 
hibited as  the  Chinese  silk  cotton  can  ever  be 

frown  in  such  qaantities  per  acre  as  our  Mexican, 
shall,  however,  be  able  to  test  the  matter  this 
year,  having  some  ofit  now  growing.in  our  garden. 

I  have  aJao  made  some  experiments  with  the 
iwin  or  Okra  cotton,  but  abandoned  it,  as  inlerior 
to  our  Mexican  in  almost  every  respect ;  but  ibe 
most  serious  objection  was,  toat  it  appeared  to 
.open  all  at  once,  and  wasted  a  great  deal  before 
we  could  be  able  to  pick  it ;  that  is,  if  we  had 
planted  it  as  a  crop.  This  is  owing  to  its  having 
so  few  and  so  short  branches.  All  the  bolls  grew 
at  one  Ume,  and  opened  together.  It  also  grows 
Utll,  and  the  bolts  at  the  top  bend  it  over  to  the 
ground. 

I  intended  explaining  more  fully  my  views  upon 
the  general  system  of  saving  a  crop  and  serving 
it  op  fot  maraet ;  to  account  for  our  cotton  being 
better  in  color,  fibre,  &e.,  and  clearer  of  trash  and 
VMsfs  cotton,  in  cotton  the  fibre  of  which  is  cut 
by  the  saws  in  jginning,  than  the  most  of  cotton 
Wiich  Boes  to  ^lew  Orleans ;  and  also  to  hint  at 
•ome  other  points  in  the  line  of  our  planters ;  such 
as  manuring  our  soils,  to  prevent  the  threatened 
exhaustion  of  our  once  highly  esteemed  Gulf 
Hills,  &c. ;  but  fear  I  have  ^ready  extended  my 
remarks  to  loo  great  a  length — I  am  sere  much 
more  than  1  designed  doing  when  I  commenced. 
But  I  shall  now  close,  at  least  until  |  learn  the  fate 
of  this,  which  I  leave  entirely  to  yourself.  I  as- 
sure yoQ,  sift  it  is  with  very  great  reluctance  I  send 
yoa  these  remarks,  and  would  feel  more  than  re- 
wmpeneed  U'  they  would  but  serve  to  call  more 
attention  to  the  subgeel ;  and  to  eltdt  other  coniri- 
boiions  Ihim  this  section  of  country  to  your  valua- 
ble pnblicalioD.  Respectfully  yours, 

Hallkb  Nctt. 

iMunl  BUI,  Jefferson  CWnfy,  Mi, 
.1^^,1841. 

[We  shall  be  (^ad  to  hear  again  from  our  cor- 
lespoDdent,  on  this  or  any  other  subject.—  Eo.] 

HOHTHLY  OOHMEBCIAI.  BBFORT. 

For  the  nmm*  Bcfbter. 
The  most  interesting  circimistance  which  has 
occurred  for  isome  time  in  the  canmerefatl  world. 


is  the  recent  movement  o^  the  nart  uf  the  British 
ministry  for  an  amelioration  of  the  com  laws — 
a  subject  which  has  long  agitated  the  kingdom, 
and  been  the  bone  of  coDtention  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  working  classes.  That  it 
should  now  be  introduced  by  the  ministerial  par- 
ty is  a  proof  of  the  increasing  strength  and  influ- 
ence of  the  manufacturing  and  laboring  portion 
of  the  community.  It  is  proposed  that  a  regular 
and  moderate  duty  shall  be  laid  on  grain,  in  place 
of  the  fluctuating  one,  which  has  rendered  the 
trade  so  precarious,  and  caused  the  price  of  bread 
to  be  higher  in  Eagland  then  in  any  other  coan- 
try.  The  agricultural  and  commer::ial  interests 
oi  the  United  States  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  change ;  and  it  is  evidenUy  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  obtain  supplies  from  this  country, 
which  aflbrds  so  large  and  increasing  a  market 
for  her  manufactures,  in  preference  to  procuring 
them  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  she 
has  generally  to  pay  for  them  in  gold  and  silver. 

It  IS  proposed  to  admit  other  articles  of  neces- 
sity on  more  liberal  terms  than  heretofore,  and 
we  may  hope  that  this  is  but  the  commencement 
of  a  system  which  may  remove  the  shackles  from 
commerce,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  univer- 
sally ;  confining  the  opmtions  of  tariffs  solely  to 
objects  of  revenue,  and  allowing  a  free  inter- 
course between  all  countries  in  all  commodities. 
Our  own  country  will  not,  we  trust,  be  lackward 
in  promoting  so  desirable  an  object,  both  by  ne- 
gotiation  and  by  legisialion. 

There  has  been  scarcely  any  variation  in  the 
prices  of  the  most  important  articles  of  foreign  or 
domestic  produce  dunng  the  month.  Cotton  and 
tobacco  maiataia  the  prices  last  quoted ;  but  the 
late  accounts  from  Europe  are  unfavorable  to  both 
articles.  The  manufacturing  interest  there,  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  is  much  depressed ;  and 
the  cotton  spinners  in  England  are  working  but 
four  days  in  the  week.  At  this  rate,  the  defi- 
ciencv  of  our  last  crop  will  not  be  felt,  and  prices 
must  xeep  down  for  some  time  at  least 

Shipments  of  flour  will  no  doubt  be  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  change  above  mentioned,  and 
a  slight  advance  in  this  article  has  already  taken 
place. 

The  necessaries  of  life  were  never  lower  than 
they  have  been  here  of  late.  Flour  at  94.50  to 
84.75 ;  com  at  45  cents,  (now  55  cents);  ^con  at 
5  to  8  cents. 

The  meeting  of  Congress  (next  week)  is 
looked  forward  to  for  some  important  changes  af- 
fecting the  currency  and  commerce  of  the  coon« 
try.  X. 

Jfoy  26tA,  1841. 


THB  SBAaOa  AHD  CBOPS. 

Throughout  the  spring,  to  tho  20th  of  tbia 
month,  in  lower  Virginia  there  has  been  a  very 
UDuraal  pfedominaoce  of  oold  weather;  md 
from  Christmas  to  the  same  time,  the  quantify 
and  frequency  of  rains  have  been  not  only  re- 
markable, but  unprecedaated.  Not  only  waa 
there  much  time  toat  to  all  out-door  farm  labor*, 
but  the  earth  was  scarcely  ever  dry  eooi^gb  to 
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be  ploughed,  even  when  the  weather  was  good. 
All  ploughing  was  very  late;  aod  the  planting 
of  many  a  crop  of  corn  waa  not  commeDced 
iiDiU  aAer  the  whole  Held  i«  uaually  Gniehed ;  and 
Iboea  peraooB  who  planted  earlier  fared  worse, 
by  the  rotting  of  the  ued,  or  by  the  spare  and  fee- 
ble growth  of  plants.  We  had  begun  to  fear 
Ibat  no  other  than  very  bad  cropi,  of  every  kind, 
could  be  possibly  made.  However,  since  ihe 
SOih,  the  weather  baa  become  oppressively^arm, 
■nd  dry,  and  has  been  relieved  only  by  one  wel- 
come aod  heavy,  but  yet  InaufficieDt  rain.  The 
wheat  had  even  before  that  time  greatly  improved, 
aod  now  promises  lo  bring  a  fair  crop,  where 
there  has  been  no  peculiar  disaster  and  destruc- 
tion :  and  corn  has  so  much  improved  within  a 
lew  days,  that  an  average  crop  is  no  longer  very 
improbable,  if  there  should  be.a  coniiouation  of 
favorable  weather.  The  chance  for  cotton  near 
the  northern  limit  of  its  culture  is  still  worse  than 
Ibr  eoro.  There  were  scarcely  any  oats  sown,  na 
bat  my  little  land  was  dry  enough  to  plough 
or  harrow,  daring  all  the  time-  in  which  that 
grain  could  be  advantageously  sown. 

We  are  informed  that  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
Valley  of  Vii^inia  was  unosudly  good,  up  to  a 
recent  time.— fin.  F.  R. 


HOW  TO  BRADICATB  THE  BRAHBLB. 

Prom  tlia  W«Mani  Pumer  and  Owdener. 
1  observe  that  a  correspondent  in  your  last 
number  inquires  how  the  blackbefry  bush  mny 
be  destroyed.  As  I  have  encountered  and  eradi> 
cated  some  formidable  patches,  which  existed  on 
the  lands  which  I  have  at  diSerent  times  added  lo 
my  farm,  1  think  I  may  venture  to  recommend 
to  your  correspondent  an  infallible  prescription. 
Some  time  in  the  winter  or  spring  cut  them  close 
to  the  ground,  and  repeat  the  operation  the  la^t  of 
July.  A  few  will  appear  the  second  year,,  be 
suretoeut  them  also  the  last  of  May,  and  the 
last  of  July.  This  specific  is  based  upon  the  sci- 
entific principle,  ibat  no  tree,  a&ruA  or  j^ni  eon 
hng  mmntain  Ihe  life  of  tin  root  wUhout  the  aid 
1^  the  top.  The  leaves,  fte.,  are  aa  indispMsable 
to  the  long  life  of  a  vegetable,  as  langs  are  to  an 
animal. 

The  same  plan  will  destroy  the  iron  weed  or 
devil-bit,  which  so  much  inlesia  the  blue  grass 
pastures  of  Kentucky,  and  which  some  farroera 
have  vainly  endenvored  to  eradicate  by  cutting 
once  a  year  Ibr  30  years  in  succcesion.  Such 
pests  are  not  to  be  exterminated  by  cuitinij:  in  Ihe 
blossom,  or  in  the  moon,  but  by  the  dint  of  scratch- 
ed hands  and  sweated  faces.  You  may  have  re- 
marked the  freedom  of  my  tdrm  from  them, 
though  a  scattered  one  here  and  there  shows  the 
propensity  of  the  soil  to  produce  them,  and  that 
my  pndecessore  were  indiutriouM  enougA  to  raise 
their  own  blackberriee.    Yours,  truly, 

HoBT.  W.  Scott. 

FraakKa  Cbtutly,  iTy.,  Mmh  30, 1641. 


SUBBtaEAKT  07  VBWS. 


Saturdaif  Mag  \a,  1841. 

Tbers  have  been  already  exhibited  several  aod 
fltroDiT  evideaeea  of  an  intention,  by  some  of  the  most 
deeply  involved  states  of  this  confederacy,  to  deny  the 
validity  ef,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  their  public  debts, 
extracted  within  the  last  few  years.  Boms  time  as», 
Gov.  HcNutt  boldly  rectHnmended  this  eonne  to  the 
legislature  of  Mississippi,  (upon  Am  grooDi}  of  alleged 
fraud  io  the  Iransaetioo,)  in  regvd  to  the  state  bends 
furoiabed  to  establish  the  great  (swindling)  Union 
Bank  of  thitt  state.  Since,  the  citizens  of  Bond 
county,  Illinois,  have  held  a  poUie  meetiog,  and 
resolved  and  published  their  detenninatioo  not  to  con- 
sent to  pay  the  bonds  of  that  state.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says.  "  a  similar  meeting  was  held  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  Montgomery  county,  Illinois,  on  the  13th 
inat.  A  committee  was  appointed,  which  reported 
in  full  upon  the  subject,  and,  fixing  the  aggregate 
debt  at  $13,0a0,000,  say  this  debt,  divided  among  the 
individuals  of  the  state,  would  be  over  ^0  per  bettl 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state."—"  Wlh 
these  growing  public  demonstrations  of  resistance  of 
payment,  and  the  reluctance  manifested  by  legislatures 
to  resort  to  taxation  to  pay  state  debts,  we  should 
not  wonder  to  see  them  as  greatly  depressed  as  tbey 
are,  aot  evince  surprise  if  they  should  go  even  lower. 
Our  corrupt  and  swindling  banlcing  system  has  largely 
contributed  thus  to  taint  the  public  morals  and  to  in- 
duce men  to  calmly  look  at  tbis  reckless  violation  of 
faith.  Let  those  who  aided  in  buiklin^  it  up  and  in 
maintaining  it,  now  look  upon  the  legitimate  fruits  of  ■ 
their  labors,  and  team  to  be  wise."— These  resulta  are 
deplorable  proofs  of  the  rapid  inroads  that  fraudulent 
banking,  and  its  necessaty  accompaniment,  fiaudo- 
tent  stock -jobbing,  have  already  made  upon  the  morals 
and  moral  sense  both  of  states  and  individuab.  But 
normatter  how  fraudulently  these  obligations  of  debt 
were  obtained,  or  the  money  expended,  (provided  they 
are  troly  dcMs  of  Ou  nothint;  can  jostij^ 

a  violation  of  pabue  laitb,  as  is  proposed.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  pernicious  example  will  spread. 

A  public  meeting  of  merchants  of  New  York,  call* 
ed  for  the  purpose,  nave  resolved  to  petition  congress 
to  establish  a  national  bank.  The  advocates  ol  a 
national  bank,  throughout  the  union,  are  numerons. 
and  confident  of  ■oeeess  in  obtaining  a  charter  at  the 
approaching  extra  session  of  congress.  The  measure 
is  now  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  and  insisted  on 
as  a  parfjr  meiuure ;  and  fifty  avowed  and  open  advo- 
cates for  it  can  now  be  found  as  easily  as  ons  could 
have  been  found  last  summer.  The  conflict  on  this 
great  question  will  tw  VK>leiit,and  the  issue  all-impor- 
ttnt.  Withio  the  next  nine  mouths  will  be  decided 
either  the  eontinaed  and  more  eomplete  separation 
of  bank  and  state,  or  a  newly  formed  Intimate  anion 
of  them,  indissoluble  and  ibr  ever. 

Many  of  the  most  able  and  influential  of  the  south* 
em  men  who  will  now  support  a  national  bank,  are 
among  those  who  have  for  m&ny  years  loudly  asserted 
tb«  unconstitutionality  of  any  such  establishment. 
How  can  these  new  converts  condemn  any  extent  of 
censtitutional  means  of  prevention  gainst  Uie  meastue 
which  may  be  exerted  bv  those  who  eonlintie  o  deem 
the  bank  unconstitutional  ? 

"The  Governor  of  Cuba  has  commenced  a  war 
against  gamblers,  and  intends  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
island." 

<'  The  brig  Troubadour,  undnr  Snaoish  colon,  re- 
ported as  belonging  to-  Rosaline  &itan,  of  Bissau, 
(Africa,)  with  289  slaves  oa  board,  firom  the  coas^ 
bound  to  Berbice,  was  wrecked  about  the  6th  of  Feb., 
on  the  Cayvas  Islands.  All  on  board  were  saved,  and 
arrived  at  Naiiaa'-tbs  vctKl 
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^lun  and  crew  took  mwage  ic  a  Spanish  brig  bound  to 
Havana,  Umq  iyiiu:  id  port.  The  negroeg  were  taken 
posseiidon  of  by  tEe  authoritiei  of  the  island." 

The  Great  Western  steam^ship  airlved  at  New  York, 
oD  the  24tb,  bringing  Eogliib  aeeooots  to  the  8th.  No 
public  news  of  importance. 

Th^IVeaideDt  Bteam>8bip,  from  New-York,  hod  not 
arrived  in  England,  nor  been  heard  of;  and  so  great 
was  the  tear  tniat  it  had  been  lost,  that  insurance  had 
been  effi>cted,  and  that  too  some  days  before  the  sailing 
of  the  Great  Western,  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  premium. 

The  eraod  jury  have  found  a  true  bill  against  Ma- 
dame &steli,  the  advertising  abortion-pr^ucer,  for 
manslaughter.   She  awaits  her  tiial  in  jail. 

Drake,  the  murderer  of  a  whole  family  in  South- 
amptoD,  Virgbia,  has  been  condemned  to  death. 

Itis  Qodeiatood  that  tfae  Florida  war  has  been  re- 
newed by  the  savages,  and  that  the  plan  of  purchas. 
ingtbeir  consent  to  emigrate,  for  the  greater  number, 
has  failed. 

The  swindling  member  of  congress,  Mitchell,  had 
put  bis  pufsueis  on  a  false  scent,  and  gone  to  Canada. 
He  was  arrrested  to  Montreal,  but,  like  most  other  of 
the  aristocmtte  class  of  swindlers,  was  discharged 
becanw  of  want  of  power  in  the  law  to  pnnish. 
'The  Chareh Record,  (edited by  Dr.Hawks,)  instating 
and  commenting  on  some  of  the  "  business  operations" 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  (Tormer  president.)  Mr.  Cowperthwaite 
(late  cashier)  and  other  main  conductors  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bank,  makes  the  followiog  tnie  and  well 
applied  remarks: 

"The  all-absorbing  topic  in  our  community,  for 
some  days  past,  has  been  the  appalling  disclosures  of 
the  long  smothered  misdoings  in  the  administration  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Deplorable  as  these 
vtolatioDs  of  trust  must  t>e,  in  their  efiects,  upon  The 
numeroas  individoals  who  are  pecuniary  sufferers 
from  tbem — upon  our  national  character,  for  honor, 
and  probity  in  business  transactinns,  -upon  our  credit 
throoghout  the  commercial  world — and  upon  the  con- 
6dence  of  our  own  people  in  like  institutions  \  they  are 
infinitely  toore  deploraole  in  the  proofs  they  furnish, 
of  want  of  principle,  and  a  deadwned  moral  sense 
among  us,  in  relation  to  all  such  matters.  If  the  state- 
ments in  the  report  of  the  stockholders*  committee 
are  substantially  correct,  many  of  the  charges  against 
tbe  officers  of  (he  bank  are  not  to  t>e  considered  as 
mere  abuses  of  trust;  they  are  criminal  offences; 
whinh,  in  any  ottier  eouuliy  but  oais,  would  have 
subjected  tbem  to  indictment  for  fraud."— "Who 
can  reflect  upon  such  conduct  in  men,  holding  the 
most  impmrtant  trusts  connected  with  the  business 
interests  of  this  great  commercial  country,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public,  without 
tbe  deepest  sorrow  and  humility,  and  tbe  gloomiest 
fears.  Does  it  not  prove,  that  we  have  brought  down 
our  standard  of  moral  integrity  to  tbe  lowest  point — 
that  we  have  discarded  the  reslraint-s  of  honesty,  from 
our  dealings  with  our  fellow  men,  ami  the  obligations 
of  Christianity,  from  our  codes  of  duty  ?" 

A  batch  of  successfal  fnnnln,  by  means  of  forced 
dralts,  apparently,  from  the  Commercial  Bank  of  New 
Orieans,  have  been  lately  perpetrated  in  rapid  succes- 
sion upon  three  or  ibur  diftercnt  banks,  to  the  amonnt 
of  about  $70,000,  much  tbe  greater  part  of  which  the 
drawer  has  secured  and  decami>ed  with.  Precisely 
similar  operations  were  attempted,  simultaneously, 
upon  four  or  five  other  baotra,  for  very  large  amohnts, 
which  barely  failed  of  being  as  saecessful  as  tbe  otiiers. 
Thenmmw^nierrpnnder  wliich  tlita  opcniiot  flrei  appear- 
ed was  W.  M.  Parker,  oTLondon,  witii  on  aliat  for  every  ntbcr 
difTuient  draft  Unten,  Indeed,  bk  tettera  of  crrdlt,  or  dralts, 
wiire  really  wriuen  In  tna  Comraerdal  Bank  of  New  Oricani, 
by  a  coodjuior  in  bi^  iXUce  and  eDjoying  perfiMt  confidence, 
Uw  Corgem*  are  bo  purfect  ae  lu  seeni  aIniMimimculouB.  Weei- 
pect  to  hear,  in  a  day  or  t>vo,  that  notne  officer  of  thai  bank,  of 
the  hlgbcM  reapeciability,  ia  on  bin  way  to  Texas.  At  any  rate, 
wtwtbet  to  aided  or  noL  Hit*  Mr.  Parker  la  certaialy  the  Napo- 
leoB  of  Bwladlafa,  (u  least  of  then  m>  called,)  and  one  of 
iba mgH able, aitnil, and boM  aad  ea»ioptnaon,bj mum  of 


banktntrfadlitiea,  who  has  ever  exhitriied  ikllt  in  flnanciertng, 
Wliai  a  lameoiaUe  mladirectlon  and  waaU  of  great  talent! 
Tbe  properepbcre  of  acUon  fortbia  man  would  bave  l>een  the 
ofilceof^  president,  and  rutinB  apliit,  of  tome  groat  bauk.  la 
■uch  acoiJtniBndif^  pnciiioD,  he  would  have  bad  ample  scope 
to  exercise  bis  peat  talenla  and  strong  propenaltiea,  for  the  be- 
iiedt  of  Ihe  bank,  and  of  blmaelf  also;  and  geunral  appUaar, 
and  bi|{b  reputation,  might  have  been  bis  meed,  inatead  ofltia 
character  now  acquired, and  bazarda  lucurred. 

A  suiement  of  the  condition  of  itie  Fanners*  Bank  of 
Virjciula,  (including  all  its  branches,)  whlf-ta  is  manifenlr 
<  o/^ciuj,'  appeared  in  two  of  the  (ticbmond  papen  of  tiie  30ih. 
ti  says  that "  the  proflu  of  the  bank  amount  to  a  sum  equal, 
within  a  small  fraction,  to  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital." 
This  report  is  up  to  April  1,  and  we  presume  is  for  tbe  13 
monihs  precedlnf .  Now,  Instead  ol  the  bank  auttimitiea  thus 
buastii^y  exhibiting  these  large  proAlB,  made  during  a  time  of 
continued  siupetuton  of  paymenta,  they  ought  to  be  oiAotacd  of 
tbem,  as  bcingibe  measure  ofu^justgain,  made  at  tbeeipeaaeof, 
and  by  defrauding  the  holders  of  ibeir  notes,  and  other  credi- 
tors. During  all  this  lime,  and  now,  l>ecause  of  tbe  reftasal  to 
pay  them,  ihe  notes  of  thin  bank  have  been  depreciated  4  to  5 
percent.  Now  if  as  much  of  the  bank  capital  aa  yielded  4  nf  tba 
.  10  per  cent,  of  prnfit«,(ortbe  excess  above  tlie  legal  iotereei,  and 
the  full,  usual  and  fairprofltof  money  capital,)  bad  been  ased  by 
the  bank  to  buy  specie,  with  which  to  pay  its  notes,  and  mala- 
tain  specie  paynienia,  instead  of  reaptng  a  profit  from  the  dis- 
credit and  depreciation  of  their  notes,  Iheu  the  present  stale- 
mcnt  would,lt  is  true,  have  shown  only  6  per  cent,  of  proflt ; 
t>ul  it  would  also  have  shown  a  sense  of  boaesty,  moral  and 
legal  obligation,  aud^of  mpnnsibiltiy,  and  tbe  pmper  reeulta 
of  all  these,  of  which  their  actual  statement "  of  10  per  cent. 
pmfitH,'' shows  a  total  deficiency.  But  what  bank,  if  permit- 
led,  and  backed  by  tbe  jtoverament,  will  not  rontinoe  to  re- 
ru«e  to  pay  specie,  and  Ibna  to  violate  faitb,  tntb,  aad 
honesty,  I"  any  extent,  to  gain  even  so  lUlle  aa  4  per  cent,  of 
additional  proAt ! 

Satta-dmf,  May  8, 18-M. 
The  banking  house  of  the  Brancb  Exchange  Bank 
in  Richmond,  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  will 
l>e  a  splendid  and  lieaiitiful  edifice— and  will  remain 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  striking  monuments  of 
the  sway  of  our  plundering  and  prodigal  banking  sys- 
tem, long  alter  the  consummation  of  its  approaching 
prostration  and  destrurlion.  And  yet,  if  looking  not 
10  the  beauty,  but  to  (he  object  and  ii!;e  of  Ihisbuilrl- 
inir.  there  ia  seen  a  strange  and  even  ludicrous  want  of 
filness  of  jiieans  to  ends.  There  will  be  seen  massive 
granite  columns  of  enormous  size  and  slren^h,  which 
will  have  almost  noMin.c  of  weight  to  sustain,  or  nf 
service  to  perform ;  and  while  the  whole  amount  of 
specie  belnngine:  to  this  bank  is  only  sixty-three  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  stronghold  is  built  to  keep  it  safe  lliat 
will  more  than  half  that  amount;  and  a  samptu* 
ous  palace,  whose  beauty  ia  merely  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  public,  is  erected  by  a  ror|>oration  which  existi 
only  by  pillni^ing  and  defrauding  that  same  pnblic.  and 
which  would  be  bankrupt  (the  oM  and  true  term  for 
swsppTirfing  prti/men/)  apotvedly,mve\\  as  really, if  the 
bank  were  not  guarded  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  laws 
Irom  being  compelled  to  comply  with  its  jnat  and  ho- 
nest nbligatioDS  to  its  creiUtots. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  baa  opposed  his 
veto,  for  the  third  time  this  sessioD,  to  another  bill 
passed  by  the  le^slature  for  relieving  the  banks — that 
is,  to  authorize  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  like  those 
of  Virginia,  to  act  free  from  all  penalty  or  responsi- 
bility for  their  violation  of  their  obligations  under  law, 
justice,  ami  honesty.  Another  bill  was  immediately 
prepared  and  passed  (be  bwer  house.  We  tmst  that 
It  will  fare  no  better  than  ito  predecessors. 

All  the  public  works,  in  canals,  railways  and  roads, 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  cost  the  state  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  together  vield  less  annual  income,  by  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  than  (he  annual  expenses. 
This  is  "  internal  improvement,"  with  a  vengeance ! 

The  repure  of  damag38  to  the  Savannah  and  Hacrai 
Railway,  caused  by  the  recent  unprecedented  freshets, 
have  been  rigorously  prosecnted,  and  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  (he  whole  186  miles  of  before  finiafaed  toad 
will  soon  be  in  use. 

A  horrible  crime  has  been  recently  committed  in 
St.  lioois.  Mo.  Two  young  g^fkmen.  Biker  and 
Weaver,  attached  to  Ehtdtilod^fi#bil^]^it(Wbank- 
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log  hooH  lit  Mr.  Peltus,  were  mofdered  Id  the  night, 
by  penoM  wbo  hftd  Mcteted  tbemselves  in  the  build- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  uid  Um  house  then  set 
fire  to  eooceal  the  mnrden.  Tba  main  object  of  the 
BtQTder«rt  fuled,  as  they  were  naable  to  Reak  into 
the  fire-proof  iron  safe,  or  vault,  which  contained 
9200(000  Worth  of  money  and  other  valuable  pa- 
pen,  and  which  were  not  injured  by  the  fire,  thongfa  the 
nle  was  exposed  to  a  prodigious  degree  of  beat  The 
villuDS  have  as  yet  escaped  even  suspicion.  A  re- 
ward of  more  than  $5000  u  offered  for  their  detection. 
TIUb  deplorable  and  horrible  event  has  caused  a  pro- 
found  sensation,  and  general  commiseratioo  for  tbe  la- 
mented sufferers  and  their  relatives. 

"  The  esfdosion  [of  the  United  States  Bank]  has 
revttaied  tbe  demoralization  of  bankiDg,  and  the  vil- 
famy  of  human  nature.  The  more  we  see  of  it,  the 
more  we  are  satisfied  that  banking  has  been  reduced 
to  ft  system  of  briber;,  lying.  Alse-sweariiw,  and  ac- 
tual robbery  of  the  poor  and  innocent.  To  say  no- 
thing of  tlie  thousand  stockholders  in  both  worlds, 
tbtu  reduced  to  beggary,  the  famous  Girard  Fund  is 
abo  aonihilated,  and  the  splendid  Girard  College 
will  have  to  remain  unfinished,  a  modem  Parthenon 
in  ruins,  emblematic  of  the  banking  system. .  and 
the  classic  mausoleum  to  its  memory  and  manes." 
**  Certainly  the  United  States  Bank  has  been  badly, 
dishonestly,  and  foolishly  managed  ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  exists  a  bank  throughout  the  country,  that 
has  been  conducted  on  any  other  principles.  The  in- 
heretd  error  UinOte  ayitaft.  It  is  a  system  of  credu. 
lity,  mystery,  deception,  ft  and  and  ri^eiy,  from  be- 
ponine  to  end.  It  eonmpts  the  heart— it  destroys  all 
principle — and  safM  the  foundation  of  all  honesty  in 
society.  Tbe  United  States  Bank  has  not  been  a 
more  marked  frand  upon  the  world  than  any  other 
bank— it  is  only  greater  in  proportion  to  its  capital. 
Nicholas  Biddle  is  not  a  worse  man  than  any  other 
man  in  Wall  street  connected  with,  or  administering  a 
system  that  is  concerned  in  swindling,  sin,  iniquity, 
mystery,  and  midnight  robbery." 

"Tbe  banking  system  will  go  down,  and  all  those 
wbo  bang  upon  it  will  soon  be  looked  upon  as  fit  in- 
mates for  tbe  state  prison.  The  misery  and  poverty 
which  have  orertakeo  the  poor  deluded  stockholders 
of  tbe  United  States  Bank— men,  women  and  children 
— will  assuredly  overtake  the  stockholders  of  every 
baak  in  this  or  any  other  countrv.  The  explosion  of 
the  English  l>anlang  system  will  astonish  the  worid 
one  <^  these  days.  It  will  revolutionize  that  country 
— uour  series  of  explosions  since  1837  have  ravolu- 
titmized  this  country." — N.  T.  Herald. 

"The  Govemor  of  Soatb  Canriina  has  instructed 
tbe  Attorney  General  of  that  state  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against  banks  that  have  refused  com- 
pliance vntb  the  law  amending  ttieir  charters.  Pro- 
ceedings have  accordingly  tweo  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  vacate  die  charters  of  the  recu- 
sant banks.  These  are  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  tlie 
Bank  of  Sootti  Carolina,  and  Ute  State  Bank." 

A  parson  employeil  by  the  Camden  (N- J-)  Bank 
toeoDTqnnoneytoPfailsideljdiia  has  retained  $13,000. 

HcI<eod  bis  been  btooght  in  custody  to  the  city  of 
New  ToA,  upon  a  writ  of  AoAeos  corpui. 

*  The  United  States  Bank  bu  assigned  properly  of 
tbe  (noninal)  value  of  7  miUioDs  to  trustees  to  secure 
the  pftyment  of  debts  doe  to  oflier  banks. 

The  psofde  of  Halldo,  ttw  i^nd  of  tbe  Fgee  group, 
when  Lieut  Underwood  and  Hidsfaipman  Hen- 
ly,  of  the  expkffing  sqnadron,  were  murdered,  were 
attacked  by  Uie  crews  of  ttie.  squadron,  many  killed, 
and  tin  survivors  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

"  Fanny  Elssler  is  said  to  have  cleared  npwards  of 
965.000     her  visit  to  tbe  south." 


The  Ocmnlgee  (Ga.)  Bank  "has  sufferad'a  protest 
of  its  notes,  and  notice  of  the  protest  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Governor.-  The  effect  at  this  intelU- 

Snee  has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  tbe  notes  of 
e  bank,  and  further  informatioa  is  anxiously  await- 
ed."—CKarlcsfon  Pat 

McLcod  may  be  said  to  be  of  large  in  New  York, 
being  merely  attended  in  bis  walks  by  the  sheriff,  it 
may  therefore  be  perfectly  well  understood  that  his  dis- 
cbarge, in  some  way  or  other,  U  a  utUed  matter. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  meaUons  another  case  of 
'■defideatiou"  in  that  city.  A  teller  and  a  book-keeper 
of  one  of  the  banks  had  taken  97M00,  and  had  ab- 
sconded. 

"The  Bank  of  Chilicothe.  Ohio,  with  qtecie  in  its 
vaults,  according  to  its  published  statements,  of  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  its  circulation,  suspended 
specie  paymentson  the  2«th  ulL  Wherefore,  then,  the 
people  will  ask.  does  the  bank  refuse  redeeming  its 
notes,  when  its  means  so  far  exceed  the  demands 
that  would  be  made  by  the  note  holdeis?  The  ques- 
tion is  fully  answered  by  Ihe  mention  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  Fund  Commissioners  of  the  state  have  been  au- 
thorized to  borrow  for  furnishing  tbe  public  works, 
two  and  a  half  mUliont  ofdoUart !  And  that  the  Bank 
of  Chilicothe  has  agreed  to  furnish  of  this  loan,^ve 
hundred  and  eighlg  one  ihousand  doUar$  cf  their  own 
paper !  Uaviue  been  so  very  kind  to  the  state,  wbo 
would  think  of  holding  it  culpable  for  a  suspension! 
Besides,  it  is  now  in  a  fit  condition  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  loan  whenever  the  inUrest  of  tbe  peo- 
ple may  require  it.  The  bank  can  now  slrengthefi 
itself  br^  selling  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  specie,  at  a  premium  of  about  fifteen  per  cent., 
which  will  make  the  snug  little  sum  of  iwenig  ihou- 
land  fiee  hundred  dollars.  But'  this  is  only  a  little 
Bpice  money.  The  iuterest  of  the  loan  (so  called)  at 
SIX  per  cpnt..  would  amount  to  thirty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  airti/  dollart  a  year.  Wbo  can  tail 
to  see  the  great  benefiU  resulting  to  the  community 
from  such  a  magnanimous  system  of  banking  V* 

Important  newt  by  laH  night'i  tnail. — The  last  vetoed 
Pennsylvania  bank-bill  has  been  reconsidered,  and 
passed  by  two  thints  of  both  houses,  (May  4lh,)  and 
therefore  is  now  the  law.  This  astonishing  result  was 
produced  by  the  sodden  change,  at  the  last  phdi,  of 
votes  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  who  had  be- 
fore throughout,  and  up  to  the  last  moment,  "on  prind- 
pie,"  opposed  this  bill,  and  all  such  measures.  Very  pow- 
erful  inducements  muat  have  Iteen  presented  to  these  men 
to  cause  so  sudden  and  radical  a  change  of  their  posi- 
Hoa.  This  monstrous  law  authorizes  the  continued 
suspension  of  specie- payments  for  five  years,  expressly; 
and,  by  certain  consequence,  though  not  fxpressly.  the 
authorized  suspension  is  made  in  tact  perpetual.  Per- 
haps it  is  all  for  the  best,  that  the  bankrupt  t»nking 
system  should  thus  be  at  once  brought  to  its  very 
worst  extremes,  and  that  too  bv  ^  act  of  a  iKmkrupt 
government,  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  was,  even  belcre 
the  passage  of  this  ruinous  law. 

This  measure  will  have  most  important  coDsequences 
to  Vii^inia,  and  indeed  all  the  other  states.  Our  bank 
men  have  pronounced,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that 
whenever  the  Pennsylvania  banks  suqwnd  payment, 
those  of  Vii-ginia  must  suspend — and  this  doctrine  has 
been  heretofore  acted  upon  by  the  bariks,  the  le^sla- 
ture,  and  the  snhntissive  people,  in  all  cases.  If  it  be 
true,  (which  we  altogether  deny,)  then  the  banks  of 
Virginia  now  must  sSbo  continue  non-paying,  for  five 
years,  or  for  ever ;  or  rather,  (and  which  will  be  in  a 
much  shorter  time,)  until  the  whole  system  shall  sink 
in  its  own  rottenness,  or  is  wiped  off  from  our  htws 
and  our  country,  because  of  the  still  increased  Iniquity 
and  infamous  procedure,  which  may  now  be  expected 
to  follow.  ~  I 
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Satardmi,  Mas  lfi>  1841. 
The  Britannia  ateam-shipanived  at  Boston  on  May 

'6th,  bringiiDg  accounts  12  days  later,  and  to  April  20th, 
of  wluch  date  we  have  received  our  English  papers. 

No  newa  bad  been  heard  of  the  President  steam- 
ship, and  therefore  there  remains  scsrcely  a  possible 
chance  that  it  has  not  been  lost,  with  all  on  hc^. 

From  China  the  news  is  important.  (Date  from 
Macao,  Jan.  27.)  The  British  forces  had  attacked 
and  taken  two  of  the  Bogne  forts,  and  attacked  and 
defeated  the  flotilla  of  junks.  Considerable  loss  of 
lives  to  the  Chinese,  and  scarcely  any  to  the  English. 
Hutilities  were  stopped  in  conseqaence  of  the  annun- 
ciation of  peace  /uaring  been  made.  'By  the  terms,  the 
'  British  seem  to  have  gained  very  little,  and  much  dis- 
flatisfaetion  was  felt  and  expressed.  The  British  are 
to  evacuate  the  island  of  Chusan  and  their  other  con* 

3 nests,  and  to  receive  $6,000,000  in  six  years  as  in- 
einni^_,  (which  the  Chinese  can  raise  by  imposts  on 
the  Bntiab  tnde,)  and  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  is 
■nrrendered  in  p«ipetuity  to  tbe  British  government. 
The  direct '  official  intercourse  between  the  two  go- 
vernments to  t>e  on  equal  terms,  and  the  trade  of  tbe 
port  of  Canton  to  be  opened  as  formerly.  The  future 
opium  trade  left  unsettled. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
consider  and  will  treat  this  termination  of  the  war  as 
K  victory  on  tbeir  part — and  that  by  subsequent  man- 
tgtmtnt  they  will  make  it  so  in  results. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  amongst 
tbe  anti-bank  men,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
the  bank  relief  -bill.  It  was  even  thought  that  the  per- 
.sons  of  "  the  recreant  members"  would  not  be  safe,  if 
they  were  there.  One  of  the  features  of  that  bill,  and 
-which  no  doubt  greativ  aided  its  passage,  is  a  loan  of 
three  millions  (m  irreaeemtiUe  vaper,  of  course)  to  the 
istate,  by  the  banks,  whose  bankruptcy  it  was  necessa- 
ry thus  to  protect  by  law.  This  loan  is  to  be  carried 
•out  by  the  issue  of  that  amount  of  small  notes,  which, 
as  "  bills  of  credit,"  are  deemed  by  some  unconstitu- 
tional, and  an  attempt  will  be  maae  to  arrest  the  ope- 
ration of  tbe  law.  Exchange  on  New  York  bad 
risen  Id  Philadelphia,  from  S|  to  S  per  cent.,  owing  to 
tbis  law,  and  tbe  expectation  of  the  increased  issues  of 
bank  paprr. 

Of  thiA  relief  law  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  speaks 
thus  :  '*  But  the  last,  which  has  now  become  a  law  of 
the  state,  is  the  boldest,  most  barefaced,  impudent  spe- 
cimen of  legislative  dishonesty  of  which  we  have  ever 
beard ;  and  we  should  not  have  believed,  without  wit- 
nessing it,  that  any  legislative  body,  unless  consist- 
ing  of  dUdusrged  conmcU,  would  have  had  audacity 
enough  for  such  an  experiment  upon  the  burden- 
bearing  ratience  of  tbe  people." — And  yet  this  law 
is,  in  enect,  to  bind  Yirgioia  to  irredeemable  and 
depreciated  paper  money,  (as  the  bank-men  here 
maintain,)  as  much  and  as  long  as  it  does  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  trust  that  neither  Pennsylvania  DOr  Tirginia 
will  long  submit  to  tbis  state  of  tlunn. 

Milebeil,  tbe  foi^r,  and  recent  member  of  congress, 
has  been  again  aneated  in  Canada. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  pardoned  Dr. 
Dyott,  ue  celebrated  banking  swindler,  and  who  is  ac- 
cordingly released  from  the  penitentiary.  We  infer 
that  Gov.  Porter  gave  this  pardon  on  tbe  ground  of  tbe 
groai  partialis  of  tbe  eaie — Dr.  Dyott  being  punished 
u  a  convicted  felon,  when  Messrs.  N.  Biodle,  Cow- 
perstbwaite,  and  sundry  others,  who  have  done  much 
worse,  escape  utipunisbed — and  when  tbe  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  has,  by  its  '*  bank  relief  law,"  just 
enacted,  legalized  t>ank-swindtiBg  oa  Uie  broadest 
scale,  and  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Tbe  negroes  condemned  in  Vii|^nia  for  crimes,  to 
be  tnnspOTted  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  heietofora  ie|;nlari7  bonf^t  from  the  go- 
vernment, under  tfaow  Btipttlatioiu,  and  bonds  given 


for  compliance,  and  then  the  negroes  sold  in  Loa- 
isiana.  We  rejoice  that  one  of  tliese  systematic  vio' 
lators  of  obligation  bas  at  last  been  caught  in  the  act, 
and  punished  in  part,  in  New  Orleans,  and  we  tnist 
that  the^enally  of  his  bonds  will  be  fully  exacted  by 
tbe  eovernw  of  Virginia.  Wm.  H.  Williams  liaa 
bought,  as  above,  24  slave  convicts,  which  be  carried 
and  sold  in  Louisiana.  He  has  lost  there  tbe  value  of 
the  slaves,  and  a  fine  of  $500  for  each,  and  his  Ira&ds 
forfeited  to  this  state  will  amount  to  $24,000  more — a 
justly  deserved  lesson,  which  we  hope  will  stop  these 
ofiences  bereailer. 

The  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterraaean*  un- 
der Com.  Hull,  set  sail  homeward,  in  12  hours  after  re- 
ceiving,  from  England,  the  recent  reports  of  expected 
war  between  that  country  and  the  United  Slates,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  report ;  an<L  the  Brandjrwitte 
frigate,  which  had  sepnrated  from  tiie  others,  bu  ar- 
rived alone  at  New  York.  This  movement  wbs. 
aX  least,  being  on  the  aiert. 

In  Philadelphia  efibrts  are  making  to  push  flie  claims 
of  Commodore  Stewart  to  tbe  presidency.  If  military 
services  alone,  as  seems  likely,  be  hereafter  counted  as 
the  best  claims  for  the  chief  magistracy,  then  there  is 
some  alleviation  of  tbe  evil  that  the  field  of  selection 
shall  be  extended,  by  including  the  naval  as  well  as 
the  land  service. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  which  may  be  now  con- 
sidered as  tjie  organ  ortbe  administtation,  sums  up  as 
follows  the  measures  expected  to  occupy  tbe  delibe- 
rations of  tbe  approaching  extra  session     congress  : 

"  1.  The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sales  of 
public  lands  among  the  several  states. 

2.  A  revision  and  augmentation  of  tbe  duties  on  im- 
piHrts,  fbr  the  purpose  of  securing  from  that  source  a 
revenue  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  government. 

8.  The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  law. 

4.  Tbe  establishment  of  a  fiscal  agent,  central  or 
other,  to  aid  the  government  id  cdlecting  and  disburs- 
ing the  revenue  and  equalizing  the  currency.  [In 
plain  Eogliab,  a  national  bank.] 

6.  A  tfmporar^  loan,  if  necessary,  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  Treasury." 

"J  Model  iI(7Htt/Mr.— Connecticut  presents  a  repub- 
lic which  secures  more  good  and  avoids  more  evil  than 
any  other  political  community  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  All  tbe  public  statutes,  after  two  bnndred 
years'  legislation,  are  contained  in  a  single  volume  ; 
tbe  annual  expenses  do  not  exceed  980,0(H) ;  the  state 
owes  nothing,  possesses  a  school  fund  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  well  invested,  vtelding  an  annual  income 
of  $113,000,  is  without  disbursements  or  euperintend- 
ence  of  public  works,  employs  but  few  offices,  and  yet 
enjoys  tne  security  of  law  and  tbe  administiBtioD  of 
justice  as  economically  as  any  other  state  in  tbe 
union."— JVof.  Int. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  recent  horrible  murders  and 
arson  at  St.  Louis,  have  been  discovered.  They  were 
three  free  negroes,  and  a  slave  who  was  permitted  to 
go  at  large,  as  if  free.  The  slave  (Madison)  told  tbe 
circumstances  to  anottier  eompaniou,  (who  has  since, 
and  much  too  tardily,  given  the  information,)  before 
tbe  flames  had  burst  out  of  the  bouse.  The  murder- 
ers had  all  gone  off,  in  different  steamers,  before  heincf 
suspected  ;  but  two  of  them  have  since  been  arrested, 
and  the  others  cannot  long  escape  (he  hot  pursuit. 
Their  sole  object  was  plunder,  in  which  the  villains 
entirely  failed— having  Iwen  unable  to  enter  the  iron 
cbest,  after  being  in  complete  possession  nS  tbe  bonSe. 

A  plan  is  in  progress  for  establishing  an  American 
line  of  steam-packets  of  tbe  largest  sue,  to  sail  be- 
tween New  York  and  En^and,  and  by  arrangmnents 
expected  to  be  made  between  the  proprietors  and  our 
^vemment,  these  vessels  are  to  be  converted  to  steam 
Irigates,  whenever  war  ocean.  Tbe  NaticMiallnteUi- 
gencer  lays,  "that  eontiacti  for  bnildiiig  two  of  tbe 
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tteamers  hare  becD  sigoed,  and  the  building  is  about 
to  be  commenced  at  Mew  York.  The  ships  are  to  be 
2^0  tons  each,  and  3W  feet  long.  EacQ  is  to  have 
two  engines  of  400  horse-power— equivalent  to  1,040 
borse-power  by  English  computation.  The  two  are  to 
be  finished  in  18  mouths,  and  tbea  the  other  two  will 
be  commenced. 

The  great  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  built  by  the  go- 
Ternmeut  at  Pbilailelpliia,  was  lately  launched. 

A  very  destructive  fire  occurred  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
Sd.  Also  a  fire  ill  New  Vork,  (of  buildings  erected 
on  the  formerly  burnt  district,)  of  which  tbe  loss  is 
more  than  930u,0M). 

The  premium  paid  in  Petersburg  for  exchange  on 
New  York  has  gradually  risen  from  4  to  S|  per  cent., 
which  is  tbe  present  price.  This  is  an  indication  of 
tbe  growing  tlepreciauon  of  the  paper  money  of  our 
banks. 

From  January  1, 1841,  to  April  1,  tbe  outstanding 
detita  of  the  t'&rmera'  Bank  of  Virginia.  (,Uiat  is, 
the  amount  due  Irom  all  borrowen.)  was  mereaud 
914S,342  by  the  amount  of  new  loans  exceeding  all 
payments  of  previous  debts ! ! !  In  tbe  same  time  its 
stock  of  specie  was  diminisked  by  ;^2,051.  No  won- 
der that  the  bank  authorities  can  t>oast  of  haviag  made 
net  profits  during  that  time  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Qaery.  At  this  rate  of  "  curtaUtng"  its 
discoaDti,  and  of  redueh^  its  liabilities,  when  wtu  this 
bank  be  able  to  rvsume  specie  payments  i 

It  is  given  out  and  understood  tbat  the  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia will  declare  a  divideiKl  in  July.  If  so,  we  pre- 
sume tbat  it  will  be  out  of  tbe  capital  stock.  This 
has  been  a  mode  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  many 
banks  and  other  joint  stock  companies. 

"We  have  been  shown  a  fine  specimenof  coal,  recent- 
ly found  in  the  Leighborhood  ol  Scotland  I4eck,  Uah- 
lax  County,  which  very  much  resembles  the  anthra- 
cite, and  to  all  appearance  would  burn  equally  as 
well.  There  are  mdications,  it  is  said,  of  an  exten- 
sive coal  formation  where  this  specimen  was  found, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  thoroughly  explored.*" — J2a- 
Mgh  (If.  C.)  RegUter. 

"  The  recent  appalling  oveidrafts  at  the  State  Bank 
have  excited  an  investigauon  at  the  Bank  of  Louisiana, 
by  which  it  is  found  that  about  980.000,  some  lay 
9100>000  are  found  missing.  The  search  was  first 
induced  by  the  Cashier,  Mr.  Leverich,  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  CoIIsod,  who  is  said  to  have  been  over- 
drawn ^0,U00  at  tbe  SUte  Bank,  was  the  discount 
clerk  at  the  Bank  of  Louisiana.  We  are  not  able  to 
say  if  any  discrepancy  occurs  in  Mr.  C.'s  books,  but 
His  certain  that  be  and  tbe  receiTiog  teller  of  tbe 
Bank  of  Louiiiaoa  have  absconded.  Tbe  latter  has 
pocketedt  it  is  Mated,  about  $S0,00(^  received  in  two 
deposites  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last"— ^.  O.  Cm- 

A  report  tbat  tbe  President  st^am-ship  bad  gone  to 
Bbdeira  has  been  put  .in  circulation,  but  on  such  very 
slight  grounds  of  probability  that  we  tUd  not  think  it 
worth  mentionine;  and  would  not  now,  except  thatotber 
papen,  in  publishing  the  report  and  its  very  insuffi- 
cient grtninds.  express  the  opinion  that  "these  facts 
aecm  tojnsti^  a  belief  tbat  the  stoam-sbip  is  safe." 

Atterdoy.  Jf(w22, 1841. 
Amttkar,  and  the  greatest  ontt^  <tf  the  Icind,  hns 
been  committed,  by  a  Brifiih  eniiser  on  the  brig  A. 

of  Baltimore.  She  was  taken  poesesaioo  of  by  an 
amed  boat's  crew  from  the  British  btig  of  war  Per- 
nan ;  and  by  tbe  crew  of  tiie  boat,  and  oy  the  Peniao, 
kept  19  days,  during  which  time  her  cargo  was  imn- 
■Mud,  provisions  consumed,  and  goods  destroyed, 
wtthoat  regard  to  tbe  rights,  or  the  papers,  of  the 
ABariean  vesid,  and  mote  like  pin^  than  naval 
•Scm  ttf  a  friendly  powar.  At  last,  after  tUt  daten* 
lioB  aiid  ^oUatkMi,  tbt  Aneiicao  vesiel  msnleaied. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  In  all  the  sundry  recent  cases  of 
unlawful  search  or  capture,  not  one  <rf  the  American 
vessels  was  lound  to  be  justly  t^oxious  to  tbe  sus- 
picion wbich  formed  tbe  pretext  for  tbe  outrage. 
And,  even  if  actually  they  had  been  slavers,  wit 
would  be  for  our  government  to  punish,  and  tbe  Bri- 
tish government  bas  no  right  of  search  in  any  case, 
of  American  vessels.  This  course  of  outrage  on 
our  rights  ntusl  be  stopped. 

Tbe  former  province  of  Yucatan,  wbich  not  kue 
since  threw  off  the  connexion  with  Mexico,  hat  formed 
a  republican  constitution  and  established  a  regular  and 

independent  government. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  the  18th  says—"  The 
prospect  of  the  payment  of  tbe  interest  due  in  July 
by  the  three  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  In- 
(liina,  is  sufficiently  doubtful.  Mississippi  and  Flo- 
rida of  course  cannot  pay.  In  Pennsylvania,  some  of 
the  banks  of  tbe  interior  have  accepted  tbe  provisiona 
of  tbe  lelief  bill,  and  already  issued  the  small  ,  notea 
which  it  authorizes.  The  city  banks  have  not  accept- 
ed it,  and  probably  will  not;  the  Bank  of  Pbiladel- 
phia  has  rejected  it  decidedly.**— This  "  relief  law** 
must  be  even  worse  than  we  had  sopposed,  when  tba 
banks  themselves  reject  the  almost  unlimited  power 
which  the  law  offers  to  tbem  to  defraud  the  public  by 
irredeemable  issues.  _ 

"  Commodore  T.  Ap  C.  Jones  bas  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  will 
hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Indepen- 
dence." 

"It  is  stated  in  the  Charleston  Patriot,  as  proving 
the  honorable  character  of  the  merchants  of  that  city, 
tbat  tbe  whole  sum  put  in  suit  by  tbe  edlectot  of  that 
port,  during  a  penod  of  twenty-one  years,  is  but 
twenty-nine  dollars  and  seventeen  centa.'* 

Mitchell  tbe  forger,  and  late  M.  C.  has  been  broogbt' 
from  Canada  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  ironi,  audi 

committed  to  jail. 

"  Missis-tippi  wUI  not  be  represented  at  the  extra, 
session  of  Congress.  Gov.  McNutt  has  declined  call- 
ing an  extrtf  session  of  the  Legislature  for  tbe  purpose 
ofappointing  a  period  for  the  election,  and  does  not* 
consider  hinuelf  antborixed  to  order  an  electon  with- 
out tbe  intervention  of  tbe  Legislature."— PMt.  Ltd. 

"  Five  Portuguese  slavers,  with  upwards  of  one 
thousand  slaves  on  board,  were  taken  into  St.  Helena* 
on  the  26th  of  Marcti,  having  been  captured  on  tbe 
west  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Brittrii  naval  force  on. 
that  station.**— A. 

«  Mr.  Barker,  the  cashier  of  tbe  Bnoeb  Bank  ^ 
the  state  of  Geoma,  is  reported  to  hare  decamped 
with  978,000  of-tbe  bank's  money." 

The  Alabama  legislatnre  baspaaed  an  act  sanc< 
tionine  the  suspension  of  payments  ntd^/Initefy  by  tbe- 
banks  of  that  state. 

The  autbnities  vS  tbe  bnnch  Excbanga  Bank  of 

Petersburg  deserve  to  have  credit  for  a  most  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  tbeir  execution,  in  tbe  mdormg ' 
of  their  bank  notes,  (when  compelled  thus  to  make 
them  bear  interest.)  since  we  reported  the  very  re- 
markabU  manner  in  which  they  first  performed  this 
unpleasant  requirement  of  the  new  law.  In  all  the- 
subsequent  cases  of  demand  by  holders  of  tbeir  notfi, 
the  endorsements  have  been  written  (veiy  different- 
ly from  the  first)  futte  /tf^ib^,  and  in  good  blade  ink, 
and  moreover  on  the  bada  oftke  notet ;  and  therefore 
required  no  printed  label  of  explanation,  or  evidence 
of  the  obligation,  as  at  tbe  first  essay.  The  authori- 
ties shall  not  want  for  enough  practice  to  keep  them. 
up  to  this  very  commendable  mark  of  improvement^ 
Wa  htm  tbat  every  bank  in  Vunnia  wiU  be  com- 
peUed  tboi  to  maik  tbeir  own  disliMioring  of  their 
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notes ;  and,  small  as  is  the  pecuniary  penally  thus  im- 
|K>sed,  if  many  anti-bank  farmers  would  enforce 
it,  every  such  endorsed  note  wliich  tbey  would  carry 
borne  would  b«  a  striking  exposure  of,  and  both  astand- 
iogaod  a  current  argument  a|;ainst  the  continued  suffer- 
ance of  a  rotten  and  irresponsible  banking  !>ysleiu. 
but  the  more  outrageous  the  course  of  the  banks,  in 
all  matters  of  violation  of  legal  or  moral  obligation, 
and  even  of  regard  to  common  decency  of  conduct 
the  bettT  we  bIuU  be  pleased.  We  fully  believe  that 
it  is  only  by  the  full  and  complete  exposure  by  the 
banks  themselves  of  the  fraudulent  iiriuciples  and 
iniquity  of  the  existing  banking  system,  that  the 
people  can  be  roused  to  its  tleittructiou.  The  bauks 
have  certainly  been  given  "  rope  enough  lo  hang 
themselves,"  both  by  the  laws  and  the  toleration  of 
the  cheated  and  pillaged  people  ;  and  we  rejoice  that 
they. are  using  their  ample  privileges  in  the  surest 
manner  for  their  own  destruction. 

At  ui  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Vnited  States  Bank,  resolutions  strongly  condeu- 
natoty  of  the  former  administration  of  the  bank,  and 
implying  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  for  purposes 
of  corruption,  were  ofiered  by  Mr.  Duane,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  meeting.  From  the  supplementary  report 
to  the  meeting,  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  it 
appear*  that  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  had  been 
spent  and  are  unaccounted  for — the  vouchers  having 
been  passed  without  being  read, and  th<>n  burnt!!! 
The  Uoiied  States  Bank  has  accepted  the  benefit  ol' 
the  "relief  law." 


A  writer  in  a-Rtchmood  paper  of  the  20th,.in  refer- 
ence  to  the  bank  notes  ttf  $1  and  $2,  (wbtdi  only  the 
banks  are  now  compelled  to  pay,)  complains  bitterly 
that  some  holders  of  such  notes  "  have  claimed  their 
legal  right,  and  demanded  specie  to  the  amount  of  ee* 
veral  hundred  dollars  at  one  time,  stickling  for  the 
pound  of  flesh  neantt  the  keari,  to  the  last.  That  Vte 
I  avaricious  appetite  of  man  ahouid  be  so  keen,  i»  humiU- 
I  o/iRg,"  &c.--and  then  the  writer  (no  d<^bt  a  bank 
j  debtor,  or  a  bank  officer,)  goes  oa  to  threaten  that  the 
I  banks  hereafter  "  will  be  very  cautious  in  their  issues" 
:  of  small  notes,  if  thus  compelled  to  pay  tbem.  What 
;  a  monstrous  perversion  of  language  and  ridiculous 
misapplication  of  terms,  as  to  the  cheaiwg  tiank*  and 
the  cAeo/ed  mOe-hoidav  and  creditora  of  the  banks  1 
How  much  must  the  moral  sense  and  intellect  of  a 
community  have  been  poisoned  by  being  bank-drvgged, 
if  such  representations  as  this  receive  any  respect  or 
countenance ! !  And  how  miteraily  veak,  and  yet  reek^ 
less  and  desperate  must  be  the  banks  that  can  olake  such 
an  appeal  as  this  to  public  prejudice  and  laror,  to 
shield  them  from  paying  a  few  hundred  $1  and  ^ 
notes ! ! ! 

By  maiU  of  last  n^U.— The  le^lature  of  New 
York  have  passed  an  act  appropriating  ^000,000 
to  three  canals,  of  which,  ^150,000  is  directed  to 
enlai^ing  the  £rie  canal. 

The  Rochester  arrived  from  England  at  New  York 
on  the  19tb,  bringing  accounts  two  days  later.  No 
news  of  the  President  steam-ship.  No  other  accounts 
yet  published. 
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BDMaMO    BtTFFIN,  BDITOK 

,AHO  PEOPRIETOE. 

OV  DAIBY  MAlTAGBHKirT.  | 

FtiM  Ibe  TtMMUdoiia  oT  the  Emu  (Hhi.)  Agrieultnral  So- 
ck t^. 

Th  J.  W.  Prodor,  esq. — Sir—Having  been 
unabie  to  attend  the  Dieeliniir  of  the  board  of 
trustees  in  December,  I  Biibmji  the  Ibllowing  con- 
liJerationa  relaiiug  to  the  managemeni  ol'  dairies. 

Ttie  first  and  mout  eddeniial  point  to  begdioed 
k  to  procure  good  coati  It  coals  no  mora  to  leed 
a  good  cow,  than  a  poor  one.  And  ihe  cuuipara- 
live  result  ot* their  produce aiibeclodeor  tlieyear,  { 
makes  a  most  essential  difl'erence  iu  the  protita  ol' 
the  larmer.  Sappoae  one  cow  to  give  one  quart  at 
m  iDiDting,  or  two  quarts  per  day,  more  iIud  aiio- 
Iher,  the  Diilk  being  of  equal  quality ;  and  this 
milk  10  be  eslimated  worth  two  and  a  liall  cenis  I 
per  quart,  and  ibis  to  continue  200  days— here 
would  be  a  diHereoce  of  tendoUars  in  the  produce 
of  the  two  cows.  Ttiis  rule*  applied  to  a  dairy  of 
fifteen  cows,  would  be  equal  the  eum  ol'  $160 — 
half  as  much  as  the  net  annual  iDcome  ol'  a  m^- 
juriiy  ol  the  farmers  in  the  county. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  is  a  consideration  not 
less  ioiponwit  than  the  quantity.  Those  who 
never  have  tried  the  experiment  of  Betting  ditle- 
reot  cows'  milk  aepuraie,  have  very  iaiperlect 
ideas  oT  their  coniparative  value.  I  have  known 
some  cows  that  five  or  six  quarts  of  their  milk 
would  raise  cream  sufficient  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter.  I  believe  this  was  stated  lo  be  true  of 
the  Oakei  cow,  froio  the  milk  of  which  was  made 
twenty  pounds  of  butter  a  week  (or  several  suc- 
cessive weeks;  and  I  have  heard  the  same  of 
others. '  But,  jordinarily,  it  takes  ten  quarts  of 
milk  to  yield  a  pound  oi  butler.  Ii  therelore  be- 
comes a  point  ol  great  importance,  in  selecting 
cows  for  the  making  of  butler,  lo  obtain  those 
whose  milk  is  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

The  manTter  oj  feeding  cotoa  is  a  point  not  to 
be  neglected,  iu  the  management  of  a  dairy. 
Good  ieed  not  only  inrreaceslhe  quantity  of  the 
milk,  but  i(  improves  the  quality ;  arid  of  conse- 
quence the  butter  and  cheese  produced  therefrom 
are  better  also.  The  kind  of  food  uted'w  also  to 
be  reiiarded.  Every  dairy-woman  knows  that 
the  milk  will  indicate  the  kind  of  food  used ; 
therefore  those  kinds  of  food  which  leave  the 
best  flavor  in  the  milk  should  be  selected.  Wheo 
eows  have  been  fed  on  cabbages  or  on  turnips, 
who  has  not  tasied  the  peculiarities  of  these 
vegelablesl  When  they  are  fed  on  Indian  meal, 
on  carrots,  or  on  beets, — it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
these  articles  hecomenocorporaled  with  Ihe  milk 
also.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  which  of  these 
articles  is  the  most  valuable  lo  be  cultivated  for 
the  feeding  of  cows ;  thoogh  1  hope  in  this  age 
oT  experimeala,  with  so  many  ioducemeots  as 
are  now  held  out  lor  the  trial,  u  will  not  be  long 
before  aoae  of  our  farmm  will  give  iw  aatislac- 
tory  iorortnation  on  this  subject 

Tbeaumrur  o^  miU^mg  also  demands  attention. 
Oom  should  be  milked  about  the  same  time  each 
day  J  and  tbey  shotUd  be  milked  futdk  and  cImr. 
If  a  portion  of  their  milkitnifiaredteni8aiD.tfa^ 
ToL.  IX.-a4 


wltl  soon  diminish  the  quantity,  end  the  cowa  will 

dry  up.  It  is  bad  policy  to  trust  milking  to  child- 
ren, lor  they  usually  do  it  moderately  and  imper- 
tecily,  and  more  is  lost  thereby  than  would  pay 
the  best  of  laborers. 

The  place  for  the  setting  of  the  milk,  Is  also 
worthy  of  atieDtion.  This  sliould  be  cool,  well 
venuiuied,  and  exclusively  appropriated  lo  this 
puTpoBe.  For  if  it  is  permitted  to  t>G  occupied  in  patt 
lor  other  purposes,  some  things  will  find  their  way 
there  which  will  be  injurious  to  the  milk,  ft 
should  also  he  properly  lighted.  Cream  wilt  rise 
oiure  lavorabl^  m  a  light  than  in  a  dark  room,  and 
the  quality  ol  it  will  be  better.  Therefore  a  dairy 
room  above  ground  m  preferable  to  a  cellar.  The 
room  should  be  carefully  guarded,  by  the  use  of 
wire  gauze,  or  some  other  aubsiance  at  the  win- 
dows, ugaina;  the  appruuch-of  insects  or  inirudera 
of  every  kind.  The  milk  should  be  set  in  pans 
uncovered ;  as  ibe  cream  will  not  rise  so  freely 
when  there  is  a  cover  over  ihe  pans.  Careshould 
be  taken  not  to  fill  the  pans  lull,  especially  iu  warm 
weather,  as  the  cream  will  rise  quicker  and  belter 
when  the  milk  is  spread  over  a  larger  surlace. 
Tbeaooner  it  lises  and  is  removed  Irum  the  milk 
the  better ;  and  this  should  always  be  done  before 
ihe  milk  be^ns  to  turn  sour.  When  ihe  cream 
IS  taken  offj  ii  should  he  kept  in  tight  covered  ves- 
sels, in  cbOl  places,  until  the  churning  process; 
ano  this  should  always  be  before  any  sourness  or 
mould  is  discoverable. 

Much  cure  should  tie  taken  to  separate  the  but- 
ter-uuik  thoroughly  f;-om  the  butter.  More  de- 
pends on  this  than  any  other  part  of  the  process 
in  making  good  butter.  Unless  this  is  done, 
il  will  be  impossible  lo  preserve  it  sweet  and  good. 
If  our  dairy-women  would  apply  double  the  la- 
bor to  hall'  the  quantity  of  their  butler,  and  there- 
by thoroughly  remove  all  particles  of  butter-milk, 
I  his  one  half  would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole 
in  the  condition  it  is  usually  sent  to  the  market. 
As  this  ia  a  matter  that  interests  every  farmer, 
and  every  lover  of  good  butler,  (and  who  does  not 
love  it  when  it  is  fairandmce?)  1  havepresum- 
ed  to  forward  these  remarks.  You  will  lue  them 
as  you  think  proper.  Joibph  How. 

Methuen,  Jan.  6,  1841. 


iVbie.— What  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the 
working  of  butter,  is  to  be  understood  in  relation 
to  such  butter  as  had  the  proper  previous  manage- 
ment. For  if  the  butter  comes  suit,  it  may  be 
worked  ever  so  long,  and  not  become  hard  and 
(rood  ;  although  it  may  be  improved  by  working. 
Butter  that  comes  well  will  be  fit  for  immediate 
use  with  very  little  working.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
kept,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  buttermilk  is 
throughly  removed. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  aaid  something  on 
the  leed  of  cows.  But  my  remarks  have  already 
extended  so  far,  1  wilt  simply  say,  that  there  is  no 
lead  on  which  cot,wt  can  m  Kept,  that  will  make 
Itetier  batter,  than  %  first  rate  pasiure }  such  u 
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abounds  with  Eaglwh  ^sses.  When  this  supply 
fails,  let  the  deficiency  be  made  up  by  green  corn- 
ctalks.  Farmera  will  do  well  to  plant  some  corn 
extra,  for  this  purpose. 

The  present  winter,  I  have  boiled  roots  for  my 
cowB,8i)ch  as  turnips  and  su^ar  beets,  to  which  I 
add  a  little  Indian  meal.  This  food,  when  properly 
prepared  and  seasoned  wiih  salt,  ia  well  received 
hy  the  cows,  and  improves  the  Qavor,  and  increas- 
es ibe  quantity  of  their  milk.  J.  H. 


riSHKRT  hA.W9  OF  PBVirSTLTAKU,  anS 
THEIR  JEFFKOTS. 

[The  law  of  fishing  rights  is  ihe  same  in  Vir- 
ginia at  io  PeonsylvaniBi  and  ihe  following  state- 
meot  is  nearly  ai  applicable  to  the  former  as  to  the 
latter  Biaie—£D.  F.  R] 

From  the  Public  Ledcer. 
Mmn.  £!i{for«— My  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  absirdct  of  ihe  laws  regulating  fisheries  in 
the  Delaware,  published  in  your  paper  ul'ihe  lOih 
instant,  and  I  have  been  much  astonished  that 
public  attention  has  not  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject long  before  now.  1  well  recollect  when  the 
average  price  of  shad  was  not  more  than  eight 
dollars  per  hundred ;  whereas,  lor  several  years 
last  past,  it  has  not  been  lees  ihan  twenty ;  and 
on  inquiry  into  ihe  cause  of  this  rise,  I  hud  it 
to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  vast  extent  to 
which  the  gilling  system  is  carried  oSi,  has  |iro- 
duced  it.  J'here  are  said  to  be  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  dril't  neis  or  gillmg  seines  in 
operation  within  the  concurrent  juriadjciion  ol'thia 
siaie  and  ihe  state  of  New  Jersey.  These  being 
spread  in  all  directioaa  in  ibe  river,  it  is  almost 
impossible  lor  a  shad  to  pass  up  without  coming 
in  contact  with  some  of  them,  and  the  same  fish 
may  probably  be  entangled  a  score  of  iiraes  or 
more  in  iis  progress ;  and  being  thus  impeded, 
mutilated,  and  iojurad,  would  inetinctively  seeic 
some  other  stream  at  the  next  spawning  season, 
or  perhaps  deposiie  its  ovq  m  the  sail  water,  where 
it  must  periah.  Hence  the  suurcily  -ofstiadin 
our  river,  and  the  consequent  high  prices.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Connecticut  river,  until  laws  were 
enacted  by  that  state  tor  the  suppression  ol  gill 
nete,  and  duly  enforced,  since  which  the  shad 
have  gradually  returned,  and  are  now  as  plenty 
as  before.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  shad  that  atrike  the  gill  nets  struggle 
through  and  extricate  themselves ;  and,  indeed. 
Ibis  must  be  the  case,  or  l^w  if  any  would  reach 
the  upper  Delaware  ;  whereas  the  shore  nets  or 
■weeping  seines  take  all  they  enclose,  and  re- 
maining BO  short  a  time  as  ihey  do  in  a  fishing 
position,  they  give  time  and  space  lor  the  passage 
of  the  shad ;  but  the  gilling  nets,  remaining  mauy 
hours  together  in  (he  water,  form  a  complete  bar- 
rier, except  by  a  paBsege  through  them.  The 
law,  however,  permits  gill-net  fishing  under  certain 
YegulaliooB,  which,  if  observed,  would  necessarily 
so  far  restrict  their  number  as  to  render  them 
comparatively  harmless;  and  as  shore  nets  are 
restricted  and  regulated  by  law,  and,  I  believe, 
uDiversally  kept  within  legal  requirements,  it  is 
truly  astonishing  that  gill-net  fishing  should  be 
unrestrictedly  tolerated,  subvenivei  as  it  appears 


to  be,  of  the  interests  of  the  community,  in  driv- 
ing the  shad  lix)m  our  waters,  as  well  as  ruinous 
10  the  holders  ol  shore  fisheries,  many  of  whom 
have  invtiated  their  hard  earnings  in  ibis  species 
of  property,  on  laiih  of  the  praieciion  afibrded  by 
ihe  laws  ;  and  as  large  a  tax  is  laid  on  this  as  on 
property  of  any  other  kind,  while  the  gill  nets  pay 
none  whatever. 

It  haa  been  suggested  that  the  laws  regulating 
fisheries  are  unconstitutional.  Jl  so,  let  ihem  be 
repealed ;  but  while  in  lorce  the  owners  of  fish- 
eries arc  eoiitled  to  all  their  benetiis,  and  trans. 
gresBurs  subject  to  all  their  penalties,  precisely  as 
lu  anyolhei  case  whatever.  High  legal  autho- 
rity," however,  baa  declared  them  constitutional, 
I  aiiiJ  il  Bouud  policy  had  not  dictated  them,  it  ia  not 
likely  ihey  wuuld  have  been  enacted  by  the  unit- 
ed wiaUum  ol  Fenndvlvunia  and  New  Jersey. 
I  have  oeen  credibly  informed,  however,  that 
the  reason  why  tlie  owners  of  tlioae  fioheries 
have  not  enlorced  the  laws  a^ainat  the  dnit-nei 
men  is,  thai  tbey  are  in  lijar  of  some  private  in- 
jury Iron)  them,  shouiu  ihey  do  iL  The  owners 
ol  hfitierieo  geiiurdlly  reside  on  or  near  fhe  bunks 
ol  ttiB  river,  and  tlie  gill  nets  being  frequently  in 
operation  all  night,  and  the  men  generally  of  the 
Vilest  character,  they  fear  lo  eiilorce  the  laws 
H|rainsi  tlieni,  lesi  tbeir  buildings  should  be  set  on 
lire  during  ttieir  slumbers,  and  ihemselves  and 
lumilies  pt-rish  in  the  fidinea,  It  is  said  that  two 
perdoiiB  ironi  near  Hoiiefidale,  in  thia  attite,  who 
were  tloaiiiig  a  rult  down  the  Delaware,  in  April 
last,  came  tieiure  a  juaiice  oC  the  (>eace  and  made 
oaih  that  they  beard  a  number  ul  drill-net  men 
proianely  swear  ihey  would  take  vengeance  on 
ihe  man  who  would  execula  the  laws  against 
ih*-m,  and  if  ihey  could  nut  accoropliBh  it  other- 
wise, Ihey  would  burn  his  buildings;  which 
affidavit  IS  now  on  file  in  the  ofiice  of  the  mtigia- 
traie.  And  1  also  learn  from  undoubted  aathoniy, 
that  a  constable,  while  in  the  pertbrmance  of  his 
duty  and  the  execution  of  his  office,  a  lew  days 
ago,  was  knocked  down  by  some  of  these  gill-net 
men,  while  atiempiing  to  arrest  them,  and  shame- 
fully beaten  and  abused,  as  were  also  several 
oihera  who  were  with  him,  and  but  for  the  timely 
aid  of  a  number  of  ehore  fiahermen,  who  rush^ 
to  his  Bssieiance,  would  probably  have  received 
stilt  greater  injuries,  the  drilt-net  men  being  armed 
with  guns,  cluba  end  slonea.  This,  indeed,  eX-^ 
hibits  a  sadly  depraved  state  of  things — an  awful* 
delinquency  of  morals,  and  a  rapid  stride  towards 
jacobmi«m  ;  and  certninly  calls  Ibr  the  vigilant  in- 
terference of  the  civil  power.  When  peaceable, 
quiet  and  respectable  citizens  are  absolutely 
afraid  to  protect  their  property,  aaseri  their  rights, 
or  support  the  majesty  of  the  law,  lest  the  ven- 
geance of  bandits  and  outlaws  should  be  wreaked 
upon  them,  the  state  of  society  is  truly  deplorable. 
Belter  live  among  savages  than  in  a  land  profess- 
edly civilized,  where  law,  order  and  iroverament 
are  trampled  in  the  dust.  A  Citizsh. 


TO  MAKB  VAMBS  OKOW  IIT  WttViT. 

From  Um  Charlettoii  Tranaeript. 
When  peaches  and  nectarines  are  about  half 
ripe,  cover  the  side  exposed  to  the  bud  with  strips 

*  Judge  Baldwin. 
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or  vpeea  of  wax,  id  any  desired  shape  or  form, 
which  binders  the  sun  I'roni  coloring  the  part  co- 
vereJ  ;  and,  when  ihe  liruit  is  ripe,  und  the  wax 
removed,  il  will  be  I'uumt  marked  m  the  mooner 
deicribed. 


A  IPKCIMKir  or    AORtCULtORAL  LBOISl^* 
TIOK.* 

Ffom  tbe  Kentucky  FarmeT. 
The  Virginia  legislature,  at  its  lale  session, 
pasMil  a  law  crealing  a  board  of  u^riruliure,  lo 
consist  of  eighr  members,  to  be  appointed  irien- 
nially  by  ih»»  executive.  We  nofe  this  niovemeiil 
M  a  specimen  of  ihe.  policy  of  the  limes.  From 
B  mere  reading  of  the  law,  one  might  draw  the 
inference  that  the  legislature  of  that- venerable 
eoniuonwealih — "the  moiherormen" — the  mo- 
ther of  Kentucky— iniended  lo  denioosirete  lo  the 
world  that  she  had  private  citizens  more  mng- 
DaniiDOus  and  more  patriotic  than  even  her  law- 
givers ;  lor  the  law  ai^slgns  no  pay  to  ihe  mem- 
bers, ol'  the  "  board  of  aaricullure."  Verily,  if 
Ibis  be  magnanimous  and  pairiotic  letfislaiion 
towards  the  greatest  interest  of  ihe  country,  the 
suns  of  Jacob,  rer^uired  by  ihe  £!tfypTinns  to  burn 
bricks  wilboui  straw,  were  not  so  cruelly  enslaved 
as  has  beea  represented.  The  editor  of'iheFarm- 
era'  Regi^r,  (li^om  which  we  copy  ilie  law  he- 
kitr,)  is  surely  guihy  of  a  aarcasni  when  he  says 
by  the  provisions  of  (his  law  the  exisrence  of  ihf 
board  is  "Aartly  ti^altd  hy.  the  government, 
HMiwd  of  being  encouraged,  «uBiained  and  aidecl 
in  its  course  and  the  pursuit  of  the  designed  ends." 
ReaJly,  this  act  will  ennstiiuie  the  era  of  agricul- 
tural legislation.  We  do  not  douht,  now,  that 
laws  Ibr  the  promotion  of  a^rimliure,  so  lont; 
■upplicaied  Irom  our  hiiberlo  inexorable  law- ma- 
kers, will  be  enacted  by  all  the  siHtee,  and  printe<l 
and  distributed  ns  widely  na  "  American  primera  '  I 
and  "spelling  books."  Nay,  we  should  hardly 
narvel,  hencelbnh,  to  see  crops  erowini?.  upon  I 
lands  never  ploughed,  from  seed  never  sown.  I 
The  Ionic  search  of  sires  is  terminated !  The 
pbilo«9pher*s  stone,  from  its  dark,  deep  #)idinc 
place,  IS  brought  to  light  ;  and  its  discovery  will 
b0;the  glory  of  this  age.  Man,  iu  future,  may 
fatten  and  grow  strong  without  bread  ;  hi4  sinews, 
oorelaxed  by  toil,  will  become  elastle  by  sirain- 
iog.  Kentucky  now,  whone  legiiitaturc  we  have 
olien  and  earnestly  implored  to  do  something  in 
behalf  of  auriculture,  worthy  of  her  name,  her 
character,  and  her  interest,  will  no  loneer  hesitale 
to  take  that  interest  under  consideration  and  pro- 
tection. It  is  ime,  committees  have  'sometimes 
proposed,  for  the  <&>Dsideraiion  of  the  friends  of 
sgricuhore,  acts  not  unlike  this  of  Virginia  ;  but 
whether  from  fear  of  tbe  tremendous  consequences 
of  aneh  legialatiMi,  or  other  motives,  (a  liule  bird 

*  We  earnestly  wish  that  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
Stevetuon,  tha  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Farmer,  could 
be  read  by  every  member  of  Ihe  leeialature  of 
Yi^ioia.  Never  was  ^arcssm  more  juat  tbao  this ; 
■oc  more  correctly  applied,  than  to  this  wretched  abor- 
tioo,  which  is  tbe  first-bun  and  sole  measure  of  Vir- 
giaUn  IsgidatioD.  for  tbe  akl  or  impiovcment  of  agri- 
eottoie^E*.  F.  R. 


whispers,  dread  of  merited  ridicule,}  they  have 
not  been  adopted,  we  are  not  saiislaclority  advised. 
Probably  a  precedent  was  desirable,  drawn  li-om 
Ihe  wiser  practice  of  older  governuiems.  If  this 
beihe  true  coojecture,  Kentucky  may  no  longer 
delay  imitating  ihe  example  of  Virginia,  She 
proved  her  descent,  as  a  daughter  of  the  Old  Dt^ 
minion,  when  her  politicians  proposed  laws  for 
the  encouragement  of  ajzri culture,  having  no  provi- 
sion to  render  ibeir  execution  effectual ;  she  will 
manliest  only  a  dutiful  respect,  by  copying  the  sta- 
tute of  her  mother. 

But  this  is  a  subject  loo  serious  for  satire ;  even 
if  we  had  no  tears  ol  getting  knocked  uo  the  head 
by  our  friend  KuSin  lor  imperlinenlly  meddling 
with  the  policy  of  Virginia,  and  possibly  tram- 
pling 00  state  rights,  for  which  we  profeea  a  due 
regard.  Praying  your  mercy,  then,  brother  KuSin, 
we  beg  leave  to  add  some  remarks  as  applicable 
to  Kentucky  and  Ihe  oibersiates  as  to  Virsinia. 

What  can  be  ihe  reason  that  ihe  legislation  of 
this  country  has  nev*>r  regarded  properly  the  agri- 
cultural inieresil  Why  can  ooibins  bedone  for 
its  encourngement  and  improvement  1  How  is  it 
that,  in  ihis  republican  government,  the  farmers, 
holding  the  political  power,  and  their  interesiaoup- 
purting  nil  others,  whenever  they  seek  from  iheir 
agent,  the  government,  even  a  small  share  of  ihat 
revenue  which  ihey  chiefly  c&rUribuie,  to  effect 
objects  ol*  importance  to  the  whole  rommunity — 
but  >et  too  great  for  individual  accomplishment — 
how  is  itthai  they  are  for  ever  either  insulted  by  a 
seeming  hut  ineffective  ncquieseuce  or  repulsed 
by  an  absolute  dental  1  There  is  no  subordinate 
inteiesi  of  the  country  which  has  not,  times  with- 
out number,  received  the  Ibstering  care,  tbe  en- 
co'iiragement  and  support  oflegislaiion.  Agricul- 
ture only,  the  great  foundation  which  supports 
the  prosperity  ol  the  country  and  nourishes  into 
life  ull  the  oilier  arts,  has  been  regarded  by  the 
government  which  it  ehiefly  mainlairvs,  as  a  slep- 
ctiild.  When  agriculture  hue  becgeJ,  implored 
dunis,  far  less  than  have  been  lavishly  given  se- 
purately  to  lees  important  interests,  they  have 
been  denied.  She  has  sought  aid  lor  the  execu- 
tion of  objects  by  which  all  interests  would  be 
promoted ;  Ibr  such  is  her  direct  and  incidental 
conoezkin  with  all  the  interests  of  the  country, 
that  a  direct  benefii  to  her  could  searcety  be  less 
a  beneSt  to  them.  True,  she  has  enjoyed  inciden- 
tal bcnefilB  from  favors  granted  directly  to  other 
inieresta  ;  but  that  i^only  becautie  their  txistenee 
depends  upon  her  prosperity,  as  the  healthy  action 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  depends  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  heart  which  propels  the  lile  blood  into 
every  ramification  of  the  system.  Now  here  we 
see,  in  ihe  preamble  lo  this  Virginia  taw,  the 
lawgiver's  coniession  of  the  great  importance  of 
agriculture,  of  the  duty  ol  government  to  encour- 
age and  foster  it,  and  of  tbe  utility  of  organized 
labor  under  legislative  sanction,  to  promote  it ; 
and  tbe  enacting  aeetions  prescribe  duties  to  be 
performed  by  a  board  of  agrieuliure,  more  labori- 
ous than  those  assigned  lo  the  executive  depart- 
ment orihegovernraem,  and  which,  properly  exe- 
cuted, would  prove  not  less  promotive  of  ihe  ge- 
neral prosperity.  The  board  are  required  to  re- 
port annually  to  the  legislature  a  general  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  (he  stale — the  busine-sa  of  a 
commissioner  of  general  survey  ;  they  are  to  re- 
port the  nature  and  quantity  of  agricultural  pro- 
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dueti— the  busineu  of  a  BtalisUeal  eomnuMioner ; 
tbey  aie  to  collect  and  digest  such  facti  Id  relation 
to  the  improvemeot  aoB  culiivation  of  ibe  aoit 
aod  die  bcBt  modes  of  preptiring  its  various  pro- 
ducts for  their  appropriate  uses  as  they  may  think 
would  aflbrd  useful  iuforraatioo  to  the  agriculiural 
community — the  business  of  statiitic  colleciora, 
agricultural  chemietB,  practical  farmers,  manulac- 
lurerd  and  raechaoici,  and  withal  men  of  pro- 
found judgmeot  in  these  branches  of  knowledge 
aod  art ;  they  are  lo  report  the  relative  foreign 
and  domestic  encouragement  given  to  the  variuus 
produciB  of  agriculture  and  to  suggest  such  mea- 
sures to  the  legislature  as  may  be  necessary  lo 
develope  the  resources  and  promote  the  general  in- 
terests of  agrieulture-^ihe  business  ol  merchantB, 
political  economisis,  tariffiies,  free-tradeiles  aod 
sialesmen.  Now  what,  gentle  reader,  do  you 
suppose  the  legislature  of  Virginia  offers  in  com- 
pensation for  the  perfbrmnnce  of  these  vast  and 
important  labors  1  A  million  annually'?  For 
Burely,  well  performed,  they  would-  be  worth'lhai 
sum.  O  no ;  important  as  the  preamble  rates 
them  ;  (he  enacting  clauses  of  the  law  do  not  va- 
lue them  a  farthing!  Well  now  thiiisjust  of  a 
piece  with  the  whole  course  of  American  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  direct  encouragement  of 
agricultural  improvement — for  ever  making  paper 
ooncessions — never  effectively  doing  any  thing. 
MasBBchuseiiB  and  perhafu  New  York  should  be 
excepted  from  this  sweeping  denunciation  ;  they 
have  certainly  done  a  UtUt—aai  but  a  very  little— 
for  this  great  interest. 

The  labors  designed  hy  government  to  promote 
the  agricultural  ioieresis,  should  be  aesigned  a 
bureau,  if  not  an  independent  department,  with 
executive  or  ministerial  powers  adequate  lo  the 
enrl. 

Now  to  conclude — for  we  have  extended  our  re- 
marks further  than  intended — the  primary  source 
ol',  all  the  stiamefiil  neglect  of  asriculture  by  go- 
vernment, lies  in  the  suplneness  of  the  people, 
the  farmers  themselves.  Until  iheycease  lending 
themselves  to  the  blind  and  subservient  idolatry  of 
party  ;  till  they,  instead  of  lying  themselves  to 
the  tails  of  the  paltry  demagosueB  of  poiiiice,  de- 
mand action  from  their  political  agents  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  trusts  solemnly  delegated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests,  they  may  still  expect  a 
kick  whenever  they  present  themselves  at  the  door 
of  legislation  asking  any  means  tor  their  promo- 
tion. Let  (he  farmer  appreciate  more  highly  bis 
political  rights  and  his  professional  dignity  and 
interests ;  let  Aim  be  ihe  master  of  his  Bervant*, 
not  the  slave  of  his  bondman  ;  let  him  understand 
his  own  interests  aod  urge  his  rights  as  becomes 
one  endowed  with  wisdoin  and  judgment  and  will ; 
and  we  shall  see  the  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality 
to  neglectedi  abused,  injured  agrieultnra  awakened 
in  the  halls  of  l^islalion.  AH  depends  on  (he 
farmers  themselves — they  may  pay  iftheycboohe, 
all  the  revenues,  and  permit  them  lo  be  expended 
in  any  thing  but  promoting  their  direct  interests- 
even  in  insulting  their  interests — they  may  do 
this ;  or  they  may  reform  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  They  have  a  power  which  (hey  may 
ex^t  for  their  own  weal  or  woe }  let  them  choose 
their  own  policy. 


OBSIILTUKT  OHBDIIVATIOin  OV  TBB  BAVK- 
IHG  SYRKH  or  THIS  COUVTKT,  AtlJi  THH 

.■mors  OF  ITS  DirmiiKT  modbb  or 

'  OPKRATIOS.  ADOBUBBO  TO  THE  COVH- 
DBRATIOB  or  THB  AOKICCLTVBAL  IBTB- 
BBBT. 

Craiinned  (taMBpsga  9BB. 

XV.  The  loe$  and  gain  of  banking  to  the  banking 
interest,  and  to  the  whole  communtty,  compared. 
XeaulU  of  the  d^reeiated  current  of  tolvmt 
banks.  •* 

lo  the  last  number,  the  course  of  the  banking 
system  of  this  country  was  (raced  from  the  high- 
est possible  stale  of  prospei^ty,  and  ot  the  great- 
est safely,  lo  its  subsequent  and  inevi(able  r««uli 
of  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Now  let  ua 
see  what  has  been,  and  will  be,  lost  by  the  com- 
muniiy,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  gain  to  tbo 
banking  aod  borrowing  interest,  by  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  and  for  maintaining  unjust  proGia 
by  means  ol  suspension  of  payments. 

Aa  depreciation  of  ihe  paper  circulation,  com- 
pared lo  that  of  specie,  (which  is  the  only  stan- 
dud  rate  of  value,)  is  the  necessary  precursor 
and  immediate  cause  of  the  banks'  stopping  pay- 
ments, so  that  stoppage  becomes  the  ceuse  of  still 
greater  depreciaiion'of  the  dishonored  paper 
money.  The  bank  notes  that  were  buf  a  half  <^ 
one  per  cent,  less  in  market  value  than  specie, 
(while  (he  banks  paid  the  amounts  promised  by 
(he  notes,)  the  da^  before  the  banks  stopped  pay- 
ment, would  fall  0  or  perhaps  10  per  cent,  the 
day  alter  the  stoppage.  The  degree  of  deprecia- 
tion would  vary  with  circumaiances— tuch  aa 
ihe  expected  Tiearer  ur  remoter  time  of  resumintr 
paynienis,  or  the  greater  or  less  excess  of  paper 
issued,  or  the  degree  of  public  conSdence  in  the 
ultimate  solvency  of  ihe  bank».  In  (he  suspen- 
sion of  1837,  the  notes  of  the  Virginia  banks  (ell, 
as  soon  as  the  suspension  was  declared,  10  per 
cent,  below  specie  In  market  price,  and  alierwarda 
declined  still  more.  At  this  time,  (hey  are  only 
4  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  suspension  of  1818,  city 
hank  «otes,  (that  is,  those  in  best  credit,)  weia 
20  per  cent,  and  country  bank  notes  fiom  20  to 
50  per  cent,  below  the-  value  of  specie.  Yet 
all  those  were  banks  reputed  solvent— or  believed 
to  have  the  means  of  ultimately  paying  all  their 
noies  and  other  debts.  If  supposed  to  be  insol- 
vent, as  many  other  banks  have  been,  and  now 
are,  the  depreciation  would  have  been  much 
greater.  The  fluctuation  alone  of  the  rate  of* 
depreciation  adds  very  much  to  the  tax  of  its 
amount ;  thus,  if  sometimes  at  4  per  oenL,  then 
20,  and  then  but  4  again,  abd  next  10,  tbeaa 
changes  would  be  mum  worse  for  the  sufferiog 
and  ignorant  community  (though  not  )ierhapa 
for  better  inrormed  gambling  stock-jobbera  and 
speculators.)  than  a  steady  average  depreciatioa 
of  10  or  12  per  cent.  Thia  truth  is  so  obviotia  aa 
to  need  no  prooC  But  as  it  is  impossibia  to  ex- 
hibit truly  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency 
continually  changing  in  value,  let  us  suppose  to 
exist,  and  observe  the  effectt  o^  the  lesser  degree 
of  evil,  presented  by  a  steady  and  oniform  rate 
of  depreciation.  And,  from  the  estimation  of  this 
lesser  evil,  the  reader  may  aAerwaids  infer  bow 
much  more  it  would  be  iocreawd  by  coatuuiBl 
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ftlteraOoiM  or  ihe  degree  of  depreciation,  operating 
to  repeat  Ihe  first  and  general  ill  effect  on  the  va- 
lue of  labor  and  profile  at  every  oew  fiuetuatioo, 
whether  in  risiog  or  falling. 

Let  ua  suppoae  ihe  avtragt  rate  of  deprecialioo 
of  bank  paper,  during  a  stoppage  of  paymenif, 
to  be  10  per  oent.  .below  gold  anf  silver.  Before 
the  ■umeosioQ  of  paymenia  waa  BDOouDced,  or 
befim  iha  "  ruo"  upon  the  babbi  bad  eommen- 
oed,  of  course  there  could  have  been  but  little 
specie  in  circulation;  for  our  supposttioo  was 
of  a  ease  where  banks  bad  iesued  as  much  paper 
as  cinulatioD  could  absorb  while  bank  notes  re- 
mained payable  in  specie  on  demand.  As  soon 
as  the  suiipensioD  is  declared,  of  course  all  the 
little  specie  before  in  circulation  disappears,  and 
ihe  country  is  without  any  currency  whatever, 
except  (he  irredeemable,  discredited,  and  depre- 
eieied  bank  notes,  with  which  circulation  ie  filled. 
It  is  then  not  a  matter  of  choice  whether  such 
money  shall  be  received  and  paid,  and  thus  con- 
liiiua  current  or  not.  TTure  i»  no  oAtr  motuy— 
mad  of  eoune  every  body  is  oblijted  lo  use  it  as 
freely  aa  before ;  aiid  such  would  be  the  eaae  even 
iT  Iha  depreciation  were  five  limes  as  great.  Not 
only  are  individuals  thus  compiled  to  take  the 
depitciaied  paper,  but  even  the  government ;  for 
the  govemmeoi,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  or 
indicate  a  currency,  had  left  this  important  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty  to  be  usurped  by  the  banks, 
and  therefore  the  government  is  in  the  remarka- 
ble and  rooet  feeble  and  helpless  condition,  ot 
being  without  any  solid,  proper,  or  legal  currency 
whatever.  Legislation  perhaps  has  not  yet  cheat- 
ed all  creditors,  as  regularly  afterwards  follows 
bank suspencionB in  Virginia,  by  makingihedepre- 
ciated  pafwr  money  virtually  a  legal  tender— and 
Ums  violating  tbe  constitution  of  government,  aa 
well  as  private  rights.  But  even  in  advance  of 
Ihis  policy,  (of  *'  relief  laws,"  "  stay  lawp,"  &c.,) 
jmMw  opuHOit  atone  is  powerful  enough  to  forbid 
any  erediior  exacting  his  debts  in  specie,  or  other- 
wise charging  to  the  debtor  the  amount  of  actual 
depreeiation.  Then,  every  man  to  whom  money 
is  owing  for  his  tabor,  or  the  previous  sale  of  his 
praperty,  is  paid  actually  but  90  dollars  for  every 
100  due  to  him ;  and  thus,  at  the  first  dash,  every 
debt  due  throughout  the  whole  country  is  taxed 
and  reduced  10  per  cent. ;  and  that  amount  is 
tranalemd  from  the  poesessiMi  of  the  creditor 
eliBi,  to  tbe  debtor  class.  This  amount  of  pro- 
perly Ihua  fbraibly  transferred,  woqM  be  an  enor- 
moiie  pnbUo  evil,  (independent  of  its  wrongful- 
Mas,)  greater  lhau  all  possible  public  benefits 
previously  derived  from  the  banking  system. 
Bat  this  u  not  all.  Prices  in  geoeroJ,  so  ^  as 
they  are  matier  of  mutual  egreement,  it  is  true, 
will  in  lime  t>e  aecommodeled  to  the  oew  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  currency.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  at  once ;  and  while  gradually  reaching 
that  point,  the  benefits  of  the  changea  will  always 
AU  to  the  well-infurmed  end  cunning  traders  or 
stock-jobbers,  and  money  brokers,  atu  the  losses 
wUI  fall  on  those  who  earn  their  living  by  selling 
their  laborj  or  the  pioduela  of  th^  Tabor.  But 
my  maoy  kinds  of  prices  cannot  be  changed, 
etea  gTMaaUy.  frmn  the  nominiU  to  the  real 
valoe  of  tbe  depreaated  eunemqr.  All  who 
Ktb  on  fixed  salutes,  or  receive  price*  fixed  by 
pferioat  coolnet)  must  eoalinue  to  k)se  one- 
tnttli  ef  their  iaiume,  for  the  piefil  (lo  (he 


banks)  of  the  fraud  of  stopping  payment*.  And 
indeed  many  other  prices,  eepeciiilly  of  variou* 
kinds  of  labor,  are  so  fixed  by  custom,  though  not 
by  law,  as  to  be  very  slow  .in  changing  to  suit 
the  new  value  of  money,  and  of  course  are  so 
(axed  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  iheir 
change.  The  prices  of  tbe  work  of  bricklayers  and 
plasterers,  of  house^pain<ers  and  of  many  others, 
are  at  certain  rate*  according  to  the  precise 
measucement  of  the  work  executed.  Now,  to 
make  prices  fair  in  these  casea,  Ibey  should  rise 
iO  per  cent,  in  the  next  hour  aller  the  bank  paper 
and  oitly  currency  of  ihe  country  had  sunk  in 
value  10  per  cent.  Yet  all  ih^se  mechanics, 
end  also  those  who  employ  ihem,  know  well  that 
no  such  sudden  and  proportional  rise  of  prices  for 
their  labor  would  take  place.  And  in  time,  all 
other  prices  which  are  not  fixed,  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depreciation  of  money ;  and  alter  mil- 
lions of  value  being  transferred  from  the  rightful 
owners  to  other  persons  in  making  the  change, 
it  might  be,  if  the  rate  of  depreciation  were 
really  fixed  and  ateady,  that  price*  would  be 
again  fairiy  rated  upon  labor  and  properly,  by 
every  thing  being  chatged  10  per  cent,  higher 
than  at  the  former  specie  prices.  But,  in  prac- 
tical operation,  before  this  new  and  fair  gradua- 
tion could  t>e  reached,  the  ground  i^uld  have 
been  again  shifted  by  a  new  fluctuation  ofprice,  and 
a  difierent  rate  of  depreciation  of  the  currency ; 
and  every  fluctuation,  whether  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  previous  depreciation,  would  cause' 
more  evil  than  before,  by  effain  disordering 
prices,  and  transferring  property  wrongliiliy ;  and 
it  should  be  observed  thai  the  transfers  of  value 
would  not  be  directed  by  mere  chance,  but  would 
generally  be  from  tbe  most  ignorant  to  the  most 
artlul ;  and  that  the  greatest  gainers  by  ihis  game 
of  speculation  would  be  the  same  banking  and 
stock-jobbing  class,  by  whose  agency  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  first  great  fraud  and  the  great 
consequent  evils  were  produced.  During  a  state' 
of  fluctuating  depreciation  of  currency,  the  price* 
of  labor  and  of  propeny  are  continually  pursuing 
the  steps  of  depreciation,  but  are  always  far  be* 
hind,  and  never  can  overtake  them. 

But  the  increase  of  nominal  prices  of  property 
does  not  stop  at  tbe  proper  mark  required  by  a 
fixed  and  permanent  depreciation  of  money ;  and 
this  ifl  anoiber  great  evil.  The  greet  mass  oi  ibe 
community  will  Dever  be  able  at  first  to  under- 
stand the  true  cause  oF  tbe  rise  of  nominal 
prices ;  and  what  i*  in  truth  merely  deprecialioo  oT 
money,  is  believed  to  be  an  ifHsreased  and  still  io« 
creasing  value  of  laod  and  other  property,  and 
even  or  general  and  growing  prosperity.  Thera- 
fore  thi*  mi*iaken  and  liiolish  view  of  the  matter 
causes  property,  alter  it  has  reached  the  10  per 
cent,  of  nominal  appreciation,  suited  to  10  per 
cint.  depreciation  of^ihe  paper  money,  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  still  higher,  merely  beeause  of  the 
belief  that  the  first  rise  was  real,  instead  of  nomi- 
nal. And  the  more  rapid,  and  the  higher  the  ad- 
vance in  price,  and  the  more  baseless  the  apfm- 
eiatioo,  the  Mtoofgu  will  be  the  general  eon- 
fidenea  in  the  "  rue  of  property,"  and  tbe  mon 
therefore  will  it  continue  to  nse.  But  all  thi* 
delusion  most  come  to  an  end,  soon  or  late,  either 
by  a  return  to  specie  payments  and  specie  price*, 
or  by  tbe  people  coming  to  a  proper  uaderstand- 
ing  oT  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  pnecat 
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in  the  rise  and  the  eubaequenl  fall  of  prices,  (here 
must  be  an  enornioua  ainnuftl  ul*  vulue  iraneler- 
red  without  equivalent,  Iroai  ihe  righilul  proprie- 
lore  10  oiher  personfl.  Bui  pecuninry  ioetiea,  nu- 
merous and  Kitai  us  they  would  be,'Biid  the  en- 
lire  ruin  uf  ihouBands  ol  the  huneat  und  laborious 
classes  or  society,  to  enrich  the  "  knowing;  onee,'- 
would  not  be  so  injunoutt  to  ihe  country  as 
the  moral  evils  which  will  as  certainly  follow  mad 
speculaiioo,  as  Ihe  spirit  of  speculation  will  pre- 
viously be  the  effect  ol'  such  abuses  of  banking, 
and  depreciation  of  bank  p«per.  Not  one  of  the 
community  would  eniirely  esCHpe  the  contamina- 
lion.  So  many  would  seem  to  t>e  growinj?  rich 
by  the  rise  of  properly  and  Ibrtunaie  purchases, 
■  hat  the  rewards  ul  labor  and  of  ordinary  business 
would  be  deemed  poor  and  conteiupiible  in  com- 
parison. All  would  be  in  ha8<e  to  get  rich,  and 
would  become  speculators  tor  ihai  purpose  ;  and 
when  awakened  Irom  the  delusive  dream  of 
wealth  to  be  acquired  without  labor,  ibey  would 
be  br  lesa  fitted  than  belore  to  return  lo  labor, 
and  lo  submit  to  the  tbeu  much  increased  priva- 
tions of  poveriy. 

We  leave  to  every  reader  to  estimate  for  him- 
self the  amount  of  losses  to  be  suffered  by  the 
whole  community,  both  in  the  immediate  and 
remote  eff'&pt  of  a  depreciated  and  exclusive  pa- 
per currency.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  esii- 
mates  of  loss  may  vary  by  many  millions;  but 
the  lowest  rate  of  this  one  iiem  of  the  cost  of  the 
eysicin,  fixed  by  any  unprejudiced  and  judicious 
culculuior,  would  exceed  all  its  possible  benefit 
to  the  banking;  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

JTFI.  The  further  operation,  hy  tMolotnt  banks. 

But,  enormous  as  are  the  eviU  and  losses,  to 
rtie  public,  which  have  been  considered,  they 
have  been  only  those  of  what  are  deemed  $olvent, 
and  such  as  may  prove  ultimately  responsible 
baivks;  of  such  as,  by  the  long  continued  exer- 
cise of  their  exclusive  privilecres,  and  obtaining  the 
enormous  proBts  thence  derived,  are  enabled  to  re- 
pair previous  losses,  and  even  renew  entirely 
squandered  capitals,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  to 
remrn  to  specie  payments,  and  to  the  discharge  of 
all  other  then  current  obligations  and  legal  de- 
maads.  We  have  not  DOticed,  directly,  the  far 
worse  results,  which  have  been  so  extensively  and 
ruinously  felt  in  a  targe  portion  of  the  United 
States,  of  banks  avowedly  or  undisguisedly  bank- 
rupt and  insolvent,  and  by  which  the  public,  as 
note-holders  and  creditors,  suffer  all  the  cootiuual- 
]y  increasing  steps  of  depreciation,  down  to  Ihe 
entire  extinction  of  all  the  credit,  as  well  as  all  the 
value  of  the  notes.  In  Virginia,  as  yet,  such 
evils  have  not  been  experienced,  merely  because 
the  government  has  always  sustained  the  banks 
in  their  greatest  straits,  against  their  creditors, 
and  in  denance  of  right  aod  justice;  and  has  thus 
enabled  the  banks  le  recover  trom  disasiera  and 
dangers,  whidi  would  have  prodoced  bankruptcy 
without  lhat  effiiueat  support.  But  numerous 
banks,  elMwbere,  have  become  avowedly  bank- 
rapt  and  insolvent,  and  the  holders  of  their  notes 
have  not  only  been  cheated  in  gradual  deprecia- 
tion, but  also  in  the  final  extinction  of  all  value  of 
their  whole  amount ;  and  bv  which  creaier  ex- 
tremes, losses  have  been  siitfered  by  the  plunder- 
ed country  to  the  amount  of  bundcads  of  milUoaffj 


over  an3  above  all  such  as  we  have  had  under 
consideration  in  Ihe  tbregoing  remarks.  For* 
whenever  such  complete  results  of  fraudulent 
hanking  occur,  they  indicate  always  the  greatest 
[KMsible  previous  expansion  of  paper  currency, 
and  its  necessary  effects  in  altering  the  standard 
of  value,  and  transferring  the  poasBsston  of  pro- 
perty from  (he  rightful  owner*  to  other  hands ; 
and  therefore  the  loss  o(  all  Ibe  nominal  amount 
of  the  paper  circulation,  though  complete,  is  not 
in  magnifude  a  tenth  part  of  the  previous  losaea 
by  real  depreciation  of  money,  fancied  apprecia- 
tion of  pmperly,  general  banking  speculation  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  extremes,  and  the  consequent 
evils  to  all  concerned,  except  to  a  lew  nnlul  or 
lucky  players  at  the  great  laro  table  of  banking, 
end  oiber  speculation,  in  which  the  interests,  or 
profits  of  every  individual  are  siakeil,  by  compul- 
sion of  taw  and  other  circumstances)  if  not  by 
the  choice  of  the  possessor. 

XVfl.  Jieeapituiation  of  the  ptutieubr  btu^^ 
and  evil  effects  of  soloent  banks  ;  and  iks  fmiiM 
ta  tohose  share  they  respectively  faU. 

And  now  let  us  re-state  concisely,  and  place  in 
one  view,  the  several  points  of  gain  aod  of  loss, 
and  both  the  benefits  and  the  evils,  caused  by 
Ihe  banking  eystem  of  this  couDtiy. 

The  benefits  are — 

Ist. — The  most  important  gain,  and  which  is  ex- 
clusively for  the  profit  ofthe  banking  or  stockhold- 
ing interest,  eoDsisti  in  the  creating  of  paper  curren- 
cy, to  an  amount  much  greater  than  their  eapitals 
or  specie,  and,  by  lending  it  out,  drawing  inier- 
eet  upon  all  the  excess  of  issue  beyond  their  capi- 
tal 80  vested ;  which  profit  will  be  Uss  according 
to  the  moderation,  prudence,  and  honesty  of  the 
banks — or  greater,  according,  to  the  deficiency  of 
all  these  qualities. 

2d. — The  benefit  to  Ihe  class  of  traders  with- 
out capital,  and  other  needy  tmrrowers,  who  can, 
from  the  carelessness,  and  indulgent  disposition, 
or  interested  favoritism,  o!'  bank  directors,  obtain 
loans  which  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  for 
persons  of  such  doubtful  responsibility  to  obtain 
lirom  any  more  cautious  individuals,  managing 
iheirown  private  property.  These  advraturera, 
if  successful  in  their  •peeulatione,  aod  lucky  in  the 
risks  of  trade,  make  fortunes  out  of  nothing ; 
if  unlucky,  ihey  become  baokrapt,  and  are  not 
then  much  worse  off*  than  when  commencing  ope- 
rations;  and  their  creditors  or  sureties,  and  not 
unli-equently  the  banks,  have  to  bear  the  loss  ol* 
the  debts  thus  incurred. 

3d.— A  benefit  to  the  public,  or  general  in- 
terest, is  the  economy  of  dispensing  with  (end 
exporting,  to  exchange  for  commodilieB,)  tlM 
costly  currency,  gold  and  silver,  and  using  in- 
stead the  cheaper  substitute  of  paper  currency. 

4lh. — Another  advantage  to  the  community  is 
the  undoubted  greater  ooavenieoee  of  paper  over 
metallic  money,  for  kee|Hng,  handling,  aiid  noe- 
cially  for  tranami«lon,  or  distant  transit  liua 
latter  convenience,  however,  for  large  sums  especi- 
ally, is  now  usually  and  still  better  attained  bv 
means  of  tfills  ol'  exehange  than  by  the  use  of  bank 
notes ;  and  other  means  might  be  used,  in  addi- 
tion, aod  which  will  be  adverted  to  again  here- 
after, to  secure  this  great  convenience,  without 
rcKHting  to  the  citcuwtioa  of  Mdinair  bank  pft* 
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per,  or  the  uiuat  (^Hwattou  of  baolct  of  iMue 
and  cirealaiioo. 

The  evils  of  the  syatem,  to  be  bb  coDcisely  re- 
capiiulaifld,  are — 

1st. — The  sutMiitution  and  sending  abroad  th« 
previous  metallic  cuireiipy,  of  inirineic,  eoliil,  and 
nearly  invariable  value,  and  which  nuihini;  can 
preveot  a  country's  obtaining  in  sufficient  quanti- 
tica,  il'  it  produces  commodiiies  to  sell  abroad  ;  or 
make  it  lose^  alter  having  obtained  such  a  currency, 
exeepi  this  policy  of  suteiiiutiog  it  by  a  paper,  or 
other  leas  valuable  currency.  So  far,  the  paper 
currency  may  not  be  greaiiy  redundant,  nor  sen- 
sibly depreciated ;  and  the  banking  operations 
boMit  aod  prudent,  except  so  tar  as  the  lyBiem 
is  oeeBsaofity  dishoDest  in  principle  and  unsafe  in 
praetiM.  Aod  yet,  external  aod  unavoidable 
cauaea  may,  and  indeed  must,  sometimes  bring 
discredit  on  the  paper  currency,  and  consequently 
auspensioQ  of  specie  payments  by  ih<>  banks. 

2d. — To  the  country,  and  especially  to  iie  go- 
vernment,  the  being  suddenly  brought  by  gene- 
ral bank  suspension,  or  stoppnge  oC  pnymenio, 
to  the  wretched  and  leeble  condiiion  ot  being  en- 
linly  wWmU  mona/  Ibr  domeaiio  trade,  taxes,  or 
lo  carry  on  war— or  any  other  than  a  discredited, 
deprBuaied,  and  attogethw  unsound  currency, 
whieb  1^  the  eonaiiiuiion,  and  also  by  laws  still 
to  tbree,  ts  not  legal  money ;  and  theVe  is  at  once 
a  general  and  total  inability  to  comfily  with  any 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  lo  pay  any  debts,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  iniereat  and  the  necesBi- 
lies  ol  creditors  (produced  by  (he  general  ahock 
to  credit,)  require  most  strongly  the  speedy  com- 
pliance with  such  obligations. 

Sd.— To  individual  creditors ;  for  this  awful  con- 
flict of  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  the  refusal  of 
banks  to  pay,  and  the  inability  of  other  debtors, 
is  soon  ended  by  the  interposition  of  law,  whtch 
l^thoogh  in. opposition  to  the  constitution  and  to 
juBiic*  and  to  btmesty,)  legalizes  the  depreciated 
paper  earren^,  and  thereby  conliscaies  as  much 
of  every  existing  debt  and  contract,  as  is  equal 
to  the  measure  of  depreriatJon  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, then  and  iherealinr. 

4tb.— To  proprietors  of  land  and  ail  other  pro- 
perty, in  the  change  of  its  miirket  piace,  and  ap- 
parent value,  caawd  first  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  and  then  by  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion engendered  by  that  depreciation,  and.  the 
false  belief  that  the  value  of  property  had  risen, 
and  continued  rising,  instead  of  knowing  ihe 
truth,  that  the  currency  had  fallen,  and  was  still 
falling  in  value.  Aod  this  great  evil,  tends  to 
convert  the  whole  community  to  sellers  and  buy- 
ers, and  specnlaton,  (o  the  general  and  great 
lejnry  of  nearly  all  the  individuate  engaged.  The 
fluctuations  and  aaecearive  changes  or  Ihe  rale 
oT  depreciation,  all  serve  to  magnify  sUll  more 
the  first  and  general  evils  of  this  kind. 

6ib.-~To  the  moral  condition  of  aoeiely,  disor- 
dered and  unhinged  by  the  introdtiction  and  ex- 
tensive diffosion  of  a  spirit  of  speculaiion,  and 
love  of  gambling  adventure,  prompted  by  nume- 
rous examples  of  great  fortunes  thus  suddenly 
aeqoired ;  and  the  consequent  neglect  ol',  and 
disgost  for  the  pursuits  of  laborious  and  patient  in- 
doatiy  and  frugality,  formerly  the  only  rmds  to 
wealth  and  reapeetability.  Thus,  even  when 
the  banking  babble  haa  boiat,  and  men  are  no 
Kmger  fntozieated  and  dduded  by  the  oilend 


sources  of  wealth  without  labor,  like  other  sud- 
denly sobered  drunkards  they  ari-  lelt  in  a  siaie  of 
prostration  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  unfitted  lo 
return  to  their  previous  habits  of  judicious  think- 
ing and  acilDET. 

And  these,  and  many  more  minor  but  yet  im- 
portant items,  conotiiute  the  frightfiil  price  that  a 
people  must  pay  Ibr  the  lew  real  benetiis  nnd  con- 
veniences connected  with  the  ll^uduleni  banking 
system;  and  whish  lew  benefits  may  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  well  be  secured  by  a  tanking  system 
which  would  be  honest  in  principle,  sate  in  opera- 
tion, and  from  which  atl  the  great  evils  and  dan- 
gers of  banks  of  circulation  would  be  efteciually 
excluded.  Hach  a  system,  or  at  leaai  some  se- 
cure steps  of  HpproHch  to  it,  will  be  hereafter  pro- 
posed. But,  inasmuch  as  a  good  eyeiem  will  be 
reached  onty  by  eareltillv  avoidtnv  the  known 
abuses  of  the  existing  bad  banking  system,  it  ia 
proper  first  lo  menuon  Bome  other  evils  tnvahahly 
attendant  on  and  connected  with  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  banks,  but  which  in  lam  are  noi  at  aU 
necessary  lo  the  best  working  of  even  ihe  previous 
bad  syntem,  as  desiened  by  law.  We  shall  very 
concisely  refer  lo  these  several  minor  abuses, 
which  are  loo  noiorious  to  require  prool|  either  of 
iheir  existence,  or  iheir  evil  efiecu 

XFIII.  .^tatg  in  the  seleetian,  and  tffieialinflu- 
cnce,  qf  bank  dinetort. 

The  persons  who  are  always  the  most  zealous 
and  active  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  banking 
privilpgeg,  and  the  greatest  posaible'extension  of 
banking  operations — n-bo  apsume  to  monopolize 
all  the  practical  and  useful  kiiowled^re  on  the  sub- 
ject that  is  extant — who  are  the  most  influential 
and  succeesiiil  in  spreading  delueion  in  regard  to 
banking  -  these  pemons  are  not  actuated  by  the 
public  and  general  interests  which  belong  to  all 
citizens,  nor  by  even  the  peculiar  irtteresia  of  capi- 
talists who  seek  to  make  profitable  investments  ; 
but  ihey  beloniflo,  and  indeed  may  heanid  to  con- 
etitute  the  great  borrowing  mtertat,  or  class  of 
merchants  and  dealers  who,  beini;  either  without 
capital,  or  but  very  ineiiflicientty  provided,  are 
snxious  Ibr  ihe  establishment,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  without  regard  to  other  interests 
than  their  own,  of  new  and  more  available  sources 
of  loans  lo  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  unsutuiiantial  and  hazardous  buoiness  end 
speculations.  This  class  of  people,  in  the  gene- 
ral, see  nothing  whatever  in  the  banking  system, 
and  learn  aiid  care  for  nothing  in  regard  to  it,  but  as 
it  offers  means  (or  obtaining  loans  for  themselves; 
and  the  greater  the  abuses  of  the  eysiem  in  it* 
subsequent  procedure,  the  more  ii  will  be  lauded 
by  this  class,  provided  these  abuses  tend  (as  they 
certainly  will,)  to  furnish  them  with  larger  loans, 
and  longer  limes  for  payment. 

But  the  worst  part  of  this  evil  is  yet  to  come. 
When  banks  are  chartered  and  put  in  operation, 
it  is  out  of  this  very  class  of  borrowers  that  the 
boaltlB  of  directors  are  always  principally  eonsti- 
luled ;  and  who,  even  if  not  always  the  most  nu- 
merous, are  sure  to  be  the  most  active  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  directory  of  every  bank. 
If  there  should;  perchance,  be  one  or  two  other 
directon  of  a  board,  having  no  connexion  with 
trade,  and  who  are  actuated  by  no  other  ihau  the 
common  and  paUio  iuterest,  they  we  ready  to  ad- 
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iDit  iheir  want  or  acquaintance  with  practical  bu- 
«ines8  tnatiers  of  trade,  and  of  banking,  and  to 
follow  tbe  guidance  of  their  fellow  members  who 
BMume  Id  be  bo  much  belter  inlormed.  If  a  targe 
atockbolder  and  mere  capitalist  has  a  seat  at  the 
board,  be  is  still  tbe  more  ready  to  yield  lo  the 
others,  because  all  their  objecis  of  expanded  cir- 
culaiioa  and  extended  loans,  which  ine  others  lo 
much  desire,  will  add  bo  much  tbe  more  to  the. 
immediBte  prbSis  of  the  tiock.  And  thuB  the  di- 
rectors of  the  borrowing  class  will  do  all  the  busi- 
ness, and  direct  all  tbe  policy  of  the  banks;  and 
moat  aaaiduously  will  they  attend  to  the  peribrm- 
enceof  these  nominally  gratuitous,  but  really  very 
highly  paid  aenicea.  There  ia  no  office  of  honor 
or  profit  in  our  country,  of  which  the  duties  are  so 
strictly  and  regularly  periornted  as  thni  of  a  bank 
director — which  brmna  no  pay,  and  certainly  no 
honor.  Yet  who  ever  heard  of  a  board  of  bank 
directors  (ailing  to  make  their  stated  meetings — 
or  liiiling  to  go  through  the  regular  bunnesa  of 
Jending  out  to  applicants  the  liind  for  discounis, 
and  01  which  amount  the  directors  can  take  a 
very  large  and  undue  share  lor  (heir  own  use,  or 
for  ibat  of  other  persons  whom  they  desire  to 
aerve. 

Now  we  mean  to  attach  no  stigma  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  fil!  these  offires  in  Virginia,  and 
iwherever  else  that  banks  have  not  acted  worse 
than  in  Virginia.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  indi- 
'viduals  are  of  respectable,  and  many  of  ihera  of 
'Very  high  standing  in  society.  Few  of  them 
would  permit  any  debt  to  be  made  by  their  favur- 
■ed  friends,  that  they  did  not  believe  to  be  secure. 
Most  of  them  would  avoid,  as  they  would  death, 
any  individual  act,  for  tbeir  individual  gatn,  which 
ihey  and  the  world  would  deem  dishonorabte ;  and 
they  would  think  themaelvea  disgraced  for  ever, 
and  deservedly,  if  guilty,  individually,  and  for 
their  own  private  and  excluoive  gain,  of  any  such 
acts  of  duplicity,  bad  laith,  liilsehood  and  fraud,  as 
they  readily  advocate  and  maintain  in  the  action 
of  the  banks  ihey  govern.  But  these  individuals, 
however  rRspeclable  and  virtuouB  as  individuals, 
are,  as  bank  directors,  acting  for  tbeir  own  interest 
disguised  under  the  plauBible  and  always  delusive 
semblance  of  public  interest ;  and  tempted  and 
urged  as  they  are— and  Bi^eing  things  through  a 
falM  medium — supported  in  wrong  measures  by 
the  most  noisy  and  busy  part  of  the  public,  and 
oppoaed  by  the  same,  if  indicaiing  any  Intention 
of  doing  right — it  would  be  a  mailer  or  astonish- 
ment if  such  bank  directors  were  to  act  differently 
from  their  tiiual  course.  They  would  posseaamoTe 
virtue  and  wisdom  than  belong  to  ordinary  men, 
if  ihey  did  not  serve  their  own  inieresta  as  bor- 
rowers, when  ihcy  thua  had  persuaded  iheraaelves 
that  to  do  ao  was  required  by  tbe  public  interests. 

These  remarks  apply  to  such  general  measures 
-as  making  excessive  and  unjustifiable  issues  of 
paper  money,  stopping  payment,  and  using  meauB 
to  still  more  deceive  the  public,  end  command  its 
misplaced  confidence,  by  professing  to  pay  specie 
promptly  and  fully,  when  it  ia  not  done  truly  or  to 
any  useful  extent;  or  promising  to  meet  that 
end  other  obligaliona  at  future  tinwa,  when  they 
have  noexpeetatioD  of  iti  being  done.  But  lliein 
are  auodry  other  acts,  of  frequent  occurrence,  in 
which  DOlning  but  private  and  individual  interest 
can  be  mppoaed  to  Induce  tbe  movnoMata  of  par- 
iteoler  dirMtsn.  Tbeae  are,  tbe  paitial  Jhmr 


shown  in  making  discopnts,  or  continuing  stand- 
ing *' accommodation"  loans,  to  ihemselves,  their 
relatives,  or  their  business  connexions.  And  aiill 
worse,  of  profiling  by  their  official  infiuence  to  ob< 
tain  laree  sums,  on  sudden  calls  for  specutation,  by 
"  over-checking,"  ( that  ig,  checking  lor  and  draw- 
ing as  if  from  depositea,  when  they  have  no  mo- 
ney deposited  in  bank,)  and  of  uiirt^  theae  re- 
Bouives  for  the  purpose  of  prectising  indirect  and 
extortionate  usury  upon  peraons  from  whom  pro- 
per and  legal  banking  facilities  are  withh^d,  per- 
haps by  the  volea  and  infiuence  of  theae  same  dt- 
rertors.  But  these  wortt  caees  of  official  treachery 
and  individual  extoriion,  thouirh  they  have  been 
common  enough  elsewhere,  we  trust  have  not  yet 
served  to  make  still  more  black  the  banking  ope- 
rations of  Virginia.  Both  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, however,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
.hank  directors  to  abuse  their  trust ;  and  to  a 
very  blamable  extent  many  of  them  here,  as  well  • 
sa  elsewhere,  have  profiled  by  their  opporiuniiiee. 

Another  great  abuse  in  the  conatitutioo  of  the 
direetoriea  of  banks  ia  in  the  mmnsr  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  memtwrs.  About  hair  the  mem- 
bers of  each  board  are  nomiixaliy  appointed  by  the 
votes  of  the  alockholders,  and  the  other  member* 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  goverment  of  Vir- 
ginia. Bui  tn  truth  the  appointments  are  almost 
always  made  tor  each  bank  by  the  unseen  aixl  se- 
cret recommendaiion  of  the  president,  or  some  one 
offirer  of  that  bank,  nr  at  most  by  the  combined 
influence  of  a  few  secret  advisers,  of  those  who 
already  hold  and  exercise  tbe  power  of  (he  bank. 
The  governor  of  the  stale,  of  courae,  can  know 
nolhinsas  lo  the  peculiar  qualifications  of,  or  ob- 
jections to.  men  Ibr  these  places  tor  every  bank, 
and  in  every  town  in  Virginia ;  and  he  must  ndeee- 
sarily  rely  upon  ihe  recommendaliooB  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  each  bank,  Aa  to  the  election 
by  Bto<'k holders,  there  is  in  that  even  still  less 
chance  for  free  and  uninfluenced  appointmeoia. 
Moat  Btockholders  leave  the  business  of  (be  gene- 
ral meetings  to  be  managed  by  othere — and  those 
who  act  at  all,  generally  act  by  proxy — aiKl,  until 
recently,  the  president  of  each  bank  held  almost 
every  proxy.  The  stockholdera  who  actually  at- 
tend are  residents,  and  generally  of  the  iorroirin; 
elaaa,  and  therefore  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  moat  in- 
fluence in  giving  ''accommodation"  to  borrowers. 
Therefore,  it  comes  id  this,  ihet  directors  are  ge- 
nerally Ihe  mere  secret  nominees  of  each  other,  or 
of  B  single  more  influential  member  of  their  board, 
or  ofiicer  of  the  bank.  Hence  it  is  not  stranga 
that  one  of  the  atrongest  claims  which  can  ba 
presented  for  the  appointment  to  the  oflice  of  a 
bank  director,  and  the  qualification  which  a  di- 
rector most  generally  posaeases,  is  that  the  indivi- 
dual needs  to  borrow  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
therefore  that  a  seat  at  tbe  board  will  ba  pirtim' 
tarUf  convenient  to  hia  private  intereat. 

XiX.  jibuae  <^  banka  octi ng  as  emAongs  Woken. 

Another  great  and  ebamefiil  abase  by  tbe  tmnhs, 
and  ^logeuier  ao  illegitimaie  and  UDPeceaaary 
braocb  or  their  business,  is  their  deaiiag  ia  ex- 
change for  profit.  It  is  altogether  false  fliat  thia 
it  DecesBaiy  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
The  system  of  bills  of  exobange  was  ia  opeim> 
UoD,  ud  in  benafii*  ftr  trtniiSiring  fiwda  fi^ly 
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ezperieneed,  oenfnries'  before  bankt  of  eircalaiioii 
were  eetabliabed.  The  banks  buy  I'mm  indivi- 
dual tradfra  drafts  for  money  due  to  iheH  indivi- 
daala  in  distant  places;  and,  by  a  course  of  indi- 
rect asary,  derive  from  this  a  large  portion  of'iheir, 
profits,  eapeeially  during;  times  of  suspension  of 
payments,  and  ihe  greatest  discredit  of  their  own 
notes.  How  if  the  banks  did  not  procure  these 
drafts  from  individuals,  these  first  holders,  or  other 
private  dealers  in  eschanfie  who  would  purchase 
Ihem,  mnild  serve  the  pablic  just  as  well,  and  as 
ebeaply  as  the  banka  do,  in  selling  drafts  to  those 
who  required  tbem ;  and  the  banks  woold  then 
be  deprived  of  the  temptatloo  which  exists  at 
present,  and  which  is  continually  and  witlinfirty 
yielded  to  by  them,  to  derive  a  profit  from  itie 
diseraditinff  of  their  own  nofea,  mmI  which  |>rofii 
is  increased  in  propoiiion  to  Ihe  degree  of  the  de- 
preciation — and  which  depreciation  is  caused,  and 
mcreased,  solely  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  banks 
in  reTusinfr  to  pay  their  notes.  Now  here  is  ex- 
isting, and  in  continued  operation,  a  part  of  n  ge- 
neraT  ayeiem  of  banking,  by  which  the  profir  of 
the  bank  ix  increased  in  direct  proportion  (o  (he 
extent  of  its  violsiion  of  its  own  obligations,  of 
truth,  of  honesty,  and  aeoording  to  the  measure 
of  degradation  of  its  reputation  for  sotveocy,  in 
addition  lo  nil  these  other  grounds  for  disirust. 
And  these  and  all  other  proceedings  of  the  banks 
ue  oond'icied  by  directors  who,  as  individuals, 
have  a  further  interest  (besides  their  more  general 
interesi  as  stockholders,)  in  having  the  business 
of  the  bank  as  much  expanded,  and  therefore  as 
ansale  as  possible,  and  its  circulaiioo  and  its  cre- 
dit as  unsuhstanlial.  How  is  it  then  possible  to 
expect  10  obtain  evm  the  little  good  in  results 
which  the  present  banking  system  is  capable  of 
jrieldiag,  when  the  interests  of  both  the  corpora- 
liai  UM  iu  diieotora  are  deeply  and  directly  con- 
eerned  kt  producing  the  worst  possible  results^ 
Hie  working  of  saw  means  cannot  but  lead  to 
ends  Its  iniquitous  and  deatmetive  of  right,  and  of 
public  interests,  as  are  shown  m  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  tmnks  and  the  country. 

It  may  be  useful  to  show,  in  detail,  ibe  practical 
operation  of  a  bank's  dealing  in  exchange  ;  and, 
lor  illustration,  we  will  take  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  real  cases,  such  as  are  of  every  day's  occur- 
rence. In  Kichmond,  and  still  more  in  Peters- 
burg, the  manufacturing  ol  tobacco  it  one  of  the 
largest  and  roost  profitable  branches  ol  busmees. 
The  manufactured  totMcco  is  sent  to  the  northern 
cities,  and  principally  to  Mew  Yoi^,  to  be  sold  | 
and,  as  soon  as  sold,  the  consignee  in  New  York 
aothorixes  the  maoufaeiDrer  here  to  draw  on  him 
at  4  months'  time.  That  is,  the  manufacturer's 
noctey  will  be  paid  in  4  months  in  New  York,  to 
bis  consignee  or  a^ent  there,  and  of  course  he 
inll  have  so  much  ot  lunds  in  New  York,  either  to 
bring  ho:iie  in  specie,  or  to  be  otherwise  disposed 
ot  But  other  persons  here  wid  owe  money  in  New 
.  York,  and  have  to  pay  it  at  or  about  that  time; 
and  tberelbre  it  will  be  more  convenient  end  pro- 
fitable to  both  parties,  that  the  tobacco  manutiic- 
tnrer,  instead  of  bringing  home  his  money,  should 
sell  his  drafl  for  it  to  some  wrson  who  has  to  pay 
money  at  that  time  in  New  VoA.  This  prevents 
Ibe  neeeisiiy  of  a  double  transmission  ol'  money ; 
and  this  beoefidal  operation  is  what  is  ealled  the 
selling  and  buying  ol'  a  bill  of  exchange }  and 
the  whole  operation,  carried  on  by  any  one  who 
Vou  IX.-25 


makes  it  a  business.  Is  called  dealing  in  exehaoge. 

The  present  diflerenee  of  price  between  the 
notes  of^  the  banks  •of  Virginia  and  New  York 
funds,  in  Petersburg,  is  5  ^r  cent. ;  that  differ- 
ence being  the  measure  ol'  depreciafion  of  Virgi- 
nia notes,  at  home,  on  account  of  their  being  irre- 
deemable ;  while  the  New  York  banka  pay  specie, 
and  therefore  their  notes  at  home*  are  at  par  with 
specie.  It  would  Ibllow,  that  a  draft  on  New 
York  for  QlOO,  having  four  months  to  run  before 
being  du^  would  be  worth  at  maturity,  (depre- 
ciation and  the  price  of  etebange  remaining  the 
same,)' $105;  and  deducting  2  percent,  interest 
(at  6  per  cent  per  annum)  tor  the  4  months 
which  the  drall  has  to  wait  for  payment,  it  is 
worth  9103  (very  neariy)  when  sold.  And  this 
is  precisely  what  the  buyer  of  the  draA  oould  at^ 
ford  to  pay  for  it  in  cash. 

The  tobacco  manufiicturera  who  thus  obtain 
New  York  funds  for  all  their  sales,  and  are  autho- 
rized 10  draw  tor  them  at  4  months,  have  gene- 
ralty  too  little  capital  to  permit  them  to  wait  that 
time  lor  ti.eir  returns.  They  therefore  would  pre- 
fer to  sell  their  drafts  for  ih«  premium  they  are 
worth,  after  discounting  the  interest  for  the  time 
before  being  due.  Now  individuals  would  tmy 
their  drafts,  at  maturity,  or  imviously,  if  on  credit 
to  that  time,  and  allow  the  liill  premium  ;  but  In- 
dividuals, dependent  on  banka  for  capital,  cannot 
generally  advance  the  cash.  The  proper  eourve 
then  would  be,  for  A,  the  lobaceo  manufaeturpr, 
to  sell  his  4  months'  dralt  for  0100,  on  its  lace,  tu 
B,  a  retailer  who  owes  money  or  wishes  to  make 
purchases  in  New  York,  lor  9IO6,  for  which  B 
executes  his  negotiable  notej  to  be  paid  at  4 
months,  when  the  draft  will  be  worth  ibat  amount, 
■^upposiiig  the  price  of  exchange  to  remain  the 
name.  Then  the  bank  should  discount  B's  note, 
and  all  three  parties  will  be  served.  A  will  gpt 
cash  for  his  drafi,  and  also  the  lair  ralue  of  its 
»;reater  value  in  exchange.  B  wiU  obtain  the 
New  York  funds,  and  on  a  credit.  The  bank  will 
discount  the  well  secured  note  of  B, still  better  se- 
cured by  the  endorsement  of  A,  and  receive  its 
lair  and  legal  profit,  (and  all  a  bank  should  re- 
ceive,) in  the  interest  of  the  note.  But  the  banks 
want  to  make  also  the  much  heavier  profit  of  ex- 
change brokers,  and  indirect  usurers— and  it  is  al- 
leged that  they  will  not  discount  tor  a  tobacco 
manufacturer  either  as  above,  or  on  any  other  bu- 
siness paper,  unless  he  will  sell  10  ihe  bank  his 
dralts^  and  that  at  a  price  considerably  Iwlow  the 
real  value.  Thus,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  gei 
his  iMtes  discounted,  though  paying  for  the  bene- 
fit the  lair  rate  of  interest,  he  must,  per  force,  dse 
sell  bis  four-months'  dralts  raoe,**  or  their 
nominal  amount,  to  the  baek,  wbieh  the  bank 
sells  afterwards,  at  maturity,  to  some  other  indivi- 
dual at  S  per  cent,  premium.  Thus  the  bank 
makes  its  fair  and  regular  profit^  in  the  discount  for 
the  time,  and  therefore  has  by  the  iransaciion 
granted  no  .favor  to  the  draQ-holder ;  or  the  two 
parlies  have  been  reciprocally  and  equally  bene- 
fitted— the  individual  getting  cash  advanced,  and 
the  bank  letaiouig  the  interest,  which  is  the  very 
business  whiich  was  the  main  object  ofMrn  Institu- 
tion, and  main  source  of  its  legitimate  profits.  And 
this  b^i^;  the  ease,  the  time  which  the  draft  has  to 
run  eaiues  no  abatement  of  its  value  to  the  bank, 
for  the  dela^  of  payment  ia  compensated  in  the 
iinMreai  retained.  Then  the  vahie  of  ttie  draft  to 
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ibe  bank  •bould  be  rated  n  eaih,  and  ihe  price  oT 
ezchsMe  counted  in  like  manner.  Yet  the  regu- 
lar difference  made  (at  praveot  pnces)  between 
what  the  banks  pay  and  eeW  such  exchange  lor, 
(buying  "  at  face"  and  eellinff  ai  5,)  atter  deduct- 
ing 2  per  cent,  for  the  inierefli,  givea  a  clear  gain 
00'  the  exchange  of  3  per  cent.  Qp  (he  amouni ; 
which  ii  BO  rouoh  o(  indirect  usury  made  in  addi- 
tion 10  iheir  legal  interest,  and  which  oddiiion 
makee  (be  intereel  (or  whole  profit)  to  ihe  "bank, 
6  per  cent,  on  4  months,  or  15  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Now  it  ia  true,  tfaai  il^^  when  the  ^months  have 
expired*  the  price  of  exctiange  on  New  York 
atMuld  have  Iwlen  below  iba  present  rate  oT  6  per 
eent^  tban  the  bank  will  make  h>  much  the  le«a  by 
ill  inilirect  usury.  Ilj  on  ihe  ether  hand,  the  price 
•hould  riae  in  the  4  monihi,  the  profit  will  be  ihe 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  price,  end 
of  premium  which  the  bank  will  n«k,  and  eel!  lor. 
And,  aa  the  advanced  price  of  exchange  is  gradu- 
ate) stricily  according  to  the  measure  of  ihe  rate 
of  depreciation  of  ihe  notes  of  the  banks  of  Vif- 
ginin,  and  that  depreciation  again  is  caused  by 
theii  stoppage  of  paymeni,  and  graduated  by  the 
consequent  discredii  of  (heir  paper  money,  it  is 
plain  enough  lhat  the  banke  hold  the  power  to 
make  the  (^preciatioD  greater  or  less,  as  it  pleases 
them,  and,  of  course,  ine  prioe  of  exchange  ;  and 
thai,  if  they  know  (heir  own  intentions,  and  can 
foresee  their  own  course  for  even  a  lew  monih« 
ahead|  they  mutt  also  know  in  advance  what 
i(beir  profit  on  every  such  traDflaciion  will  cer- 
tainly be,  and  whether  they  cannot  even  increase 
its  rate. 

But  putting  aside  what  is  alleged  against  the 
banks  because  of  these  transactions,  and  of  their 
disposition,  and  exerting  their  power,  to  monopo- 
lize, and  to  practise  extortion  upon  the  necessities 
xif  the  borrower,  and  the  indirect  and  heavy  usury 
gained  li"^  them  in  the  purchase  and  sale— we  de- 
sire to  draw  the  reader's  attendon  especiallj^  (o  (he 
Hill  worsa  reaiore  of  the  business.  This  is,  that 
A§  banka  Ane  •  direct  %nter€$t  in  diaertditii^ 
tteir  otm  currencgr— because  the  lower  it  sinks 
Ibe  more  profit  ^hey  will  make  by  dealing  in  ex- 
change—which IS  but  sellitig  ihe  product  of  their 
depreciation,  and  profiting  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
(ent  and  degree.  If  (hen,  (he  great  object  and  end 
of  (he  banking  policy  of  (his  country  had  been  to 
corrupt  and  render  dishonest  both  (he  banks.and 
those  who  direct  and  control  their  operations,  the 
means  could  not  have  been  better  adapted  to  (he 
end  ibBD  they  are  now. 

J[X.  Rtrntdinfor  Uu  evii$  <f  th*  banking  m/s- 
tan.  Pm^nf(mm,iarmu>wy[9aptri»iuead 
wHUCMSory  obiMS. 

The  next  and  most  important  matter  of  inquiry 
is,  whether  there  ia  no  possible  and  sure  means 
for  remedying,  or  at  least  mitigating  the  evils  of 
the  banking  system ;  or^  whether  the  actual 
absence  of  all  effort  Ibr  (hu  purpose,  by  all  per- 
seos  having  power  or  influence,  is  indeed  indica- 
tive that 'there  is  no  hope  for  either  relief  or 
ameadmeoj.  We  will  presume  to  propose  mea- 
sures of  reform,  which,  if  Dot  (he  most  efficient 
or  judicious,  would,  if  used  to  evui  the  smallest 
extent,  certainly  operate  lo  remove  something 
oT  tbe  aoMHiDi  of  evil ;  and  whnh  might  be  adopt- 
ed 10  just  M»h  extent  aa  the  power  of  bank  m- 


fioenoe  and  other  oircumstanoea  miobt  pwmit. 

Reform  of  the  banking  system  might  be  either 
partial  and  limited,  or  thorough  and  complete. 
A  roost  important,  though  but  limned  reforma- 
lion,  might  be  produced  by  simply  abating  tbe 
wors(  practical  abuses  of  the  system — beginning 
with  the  most  manifest  and  least  excusable,  am 
proceeding  thence  lo  those  measures  about 
which  there  might  possibly  be  some  doubt  as  to 
their  being  partially  good,  or  ol  unmixed  evil 
'tendency,  in  the  opinions  of  intelligent ^nd  disin- 
terested judges.  We  will  name  such  pans  of 
the  practice  and  policy  as  might  be  removed 
without  touching  the  designed  powers  and  ope- 
ration of  the  system— «nd  which,  if  removed, 
would  leave  the  system  comparatively  pore, 
though  still,  as  we  believe,  of  dangerous  tendMi- 
cy,  and  much  too  powerlul  in  evil  eflects. 

Such  a  limited  reform  would  be  produced,  of 
greater  or  lers  extent  and  value,  in  proportion  aa 
more  or  lewer  of  the  Ibliowiog  changes  wen 
made: 

1.  An  unmixed  benefit  would  be  produced  by 
prohibiting  yi  banks  the  dealing  in  exchanget 
or  at  least  the  selling  exchange  at  more  than 
such  small  and  s(a(ed  advance  «  price  as  would 
form  merely  a  sufficient  coropowaiion  when  the 
banks  here  were  paying  specie  for  their  notes, 
and  which  would  never  exceed  one  per  eent,  id 
ihe  most  remote  eiiyof  the  confedereoy.  This 
would  remove  one  great  source  of  abuse,  exer- 
ciMd  by  the  banks,  of  extortion  upon  individuals, 
Hnd  making  a  profit  upon  the  possible  voluntary 
difvTcditing  of  their  Own  uotes. 

2.  Another  beneficial  change  would  be  to 
choose  the  t>aiik  directors,  not  from  the  borrowing 
cloM  if  possible;  and  at  all  events  to  Ibrhid  the 
persons  chosen  borrowing  money  from  the  par- 
ucuiar  bank  they  mauaged,  or  being  sureties  up- 
on discounts  for  oiher  peisons— whose  in(ereMa, 
as  family  or  business  connexions,  might  operate 
on  directors  precisely  as  their  own  iofivklual  In- 
terests. Andes  (he  directora  would  thus  be  de- 
prived of  (heir  present  indirect  advantages,  and 
profits,  which  arc  so  much  coveted  and  so  h^hly 
valued,  it  would  be  proper  (o  pay  them  Ibcuietr 
then  disinterested  services. 

3.  Another  relbrm  would  be  secured  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  standing  loans,  or  "  accom- 
modation paper,*'  as  termed  in  bank  langua^ ; 
and  to  bring  back  (he  procedure  to  the  original 
design,  and  confine  it  to  tbe  legitimate  operation 
of  dtscounttng  real  business  notes,  having  bat 
short  lime  to  run  (say  60  or  not  exceeding  90 
days)  and  each  note  to  be  paid,  and  the  transac- 
tion to  he  closed,  at  the  maturity  of  the  debt. 
Then  the  banks  would  ba  truly  what  they  ate 
now  fatsehr  called,  "banks  of  discount,"  and 
not  loan-officea,  as  they  now  are ;  and  not  always 
confiuiog  their  profits  to  merely  6  per  cent,  ioier- 
est,  as  we  have  shown,  wi  their  inflated  pa- 
per emissions. 

4.  A  strtm^  safeguard  against  all  negleflt, 
abuses,  and  misconduct  oi'  directors  would  m  to 
Ibrbid  the  secrecy  which  serves  to  hide  mia- 
cooduct,  and  to  have  all  the  discounts  and  other 
similar  transactions  of  the  hanks  open  at  alt  tiroes 
to  the  inspection  of  the  pnbfie.  £very  attempt  to 
approach  sucb  publicity  haretofiae  has  bemi  pro- 
tested agaiiMt  and  oppoaed  in  tbe  strongest  man- 
lier, as  teodiog,  by  expoonre,  to  injure  the  sndil 
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of  debtors  Such  could  not  be  the  etm,  ualen 
indeed  io  regard  lo  peraoiu  permitted  to  be  im- 
properly ana  tu^uMinabty  todebied ;  and  tbie  pub- 
licity would  efleetually,  io  future,  prevem  abueei 
of  tbii  kiod ;  tbe  permittii^  ol'  which  has  served 
afieo  to  ruia  tucb  lavored  debcon  iheoMalvee,  as 
well  aa  ioducio];  iiijustice  to  oiher  applicanis  fur 
dwcouoia,  aud  cuuwag  great  loaaes  to  ibe  banks, 
aad  great  injury  to  public  iuiereais,  habiis  and 
inorala.  It  would  be  ouly  such  injudicious  or 
spendthrifl  borrowers  who  could  have  any 
reasoD  to  object  lo  the  roosL  public  exbibitioo  of 
tbeirdiscouQts.  The  mugoitude  of  the  diseouoia 
ul'  sale  debtors  aod  judidoua  merchaota,  instead 
of  beiu({  injurious  to  their  mercamile  credit,  would 
have  ilu)  opposite  operaiioo.  For  ihey  would  be 
an  indication  of  the  la^  amouDi  of  their  busi- 
neas  and  their  profits ;  aod  a^i  of  their  iieeessi- 
tiea  or  necessary  embarrasiaients— as  many  of 
the  existing  long  standing  "  sccominodatioos" 
.  wotUd  show  ol'  many  other  debtor*  of  diSisreot 
character. 

5.  A  safeguard  atfaiot  banking  fraud,  and  sus- 
pension  of  pHymenle,  would  be  lo  require  that 
all  debts  due  Irom  a  bauk,  whetlier  lor  depoaitea 
or  otherwise,  should  be  payable  in  SfMcie,  if  the 
baiik,  prulessed  to  pay  specie ;  and  when  in  a 
Slate  of  "  BuspeneioQ,"  and  not  paying  specie,  nor 
prolisssiiig  to  pay  il,  that  all  such  dues  should  be 
raid  io  the  notes  of  the  particular  bank,  or  branch. 
This  regulation  would  reatrain  the  present  gene- 
ral and  efieciually  evasive  procedure  of  the  banka, 
wUch  enabled  them  to  avoid  paying  specie,  even 
when  proliissinj;  to  pay.  By  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  receiving  foreign  notes  of  non-speoie  pay- 
ing banks  on  depositCj  and  issuing  only  such  notes, 
and  so  managing  as  to  remove  all  its  own  notes 
(by  exchanginit  tbem  with  other  bauks  or  bran- 
ches,) to  distant  circulation — and  by  claiming  to 
pay  all  checks  iu"curren'.  bank  noies,"  that  ie, 
m  the  worst  kinds  of  loreigu  notes  which  the 
bank  may  choose  to  receive  on  depoaite,  ('or  ihe 
very  purpose  of  efiiaciing  the  evasi«n — )  by  ihese 
paltry  and  scandalous  tricks,  the  bank  is  ettec- 
laally  guarded  Aum  being  compelled  to  pay  ape-' 
cie  to  any  considerable  extent,  even  when  pro- 
leasing  to  comply  wiih  the  obligation  ;  and  abo 
Irom  the  necessity  of  issuing  its  own  notes,  when 
reliising  to  pay  specie,  and  thereby  being  made  sub- 
ject to  such  penalty  li>r  the  refusal  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  law.  If  a  bank  suspends  payment, 
it  should  at  least  be  subject  to  such  penalty  for 
the  suspeitsioo  as  the  law  had  imposed,  and  the 
bank  had  chosen  as  an  aliernaiive  preferable  lo 
paying  specie.  This  is  all  that  is  sought  to  be 
aecured  by  this  particular  measure  of  reform.  It 
is  maaifest  that  by  the  now  general  tricks  ot 
evasion,  (tricks,  wtuch  if  resorted  lo  by  an  iodi- 
vidual,  would  stamp  him  with  the  character  of  a 
desperate  and  shameless  bankrupt,  if  not  worse,) 
the  legal  obligation  of  a  bank  to  pay  specie  is 
made  nugatory,  and  also  the  penalties  Ibr  refusing 
to  pay.  At  this  time,  and  lor  years  past,  if  any 
of  the  community  had  dsriJ  to  put  in  force  the 
slight  and  almost  nominal  penalty  on  the  bank 
for  refusing  to  pay  specie,  there  would  be  found 
scarcely  any  means  to  do  "bo.  For,  by  their  sys- 
tem of  receiving  foreign  and  other  than  their  own 
notes  in  depusite,  for  the  very  purpose  of  payint; 
out  such  notes  exclusively,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  hod  a  note  of  any  partictilar  book  in  circula- 


tion, in  'M  own  town,  or  the  neiriiboring  country. 
If  there  were  any  jiMt  gtound  to  complain  tif 
hardship  in  the  restriction  here  pmpoaed,  (that 
is,  al'  aA  soeh  notes  as  a  bank  choose*  1*  receive 
aod  to  re-iMue  being  placed  on  ihe  Iboiing  of  it* 
own  notes,)  the  banks  can  easily  avcad  lha  ops- 
ration  of  the  rule  by  refusing  to  receive  such 
notes  as  deposiies,  or,  if  receiving,  by  rsiumiiig 
tbem  to  tbe  banks,  by  which  they  were  issued.* 

6.  This  plan  of  partial  reform  weukl  not  al- 
ways prevent,  thotigh  it  would  render  much  less 
frequent  and  injurious,  tbe  occurrence  of  bank 
auspensiona  of  payment ;  aod  neither  would  we 
require  (as  ought  to  be  part  of  any  thorou^  re- 
iurm)  the  dosing  of  a  bauk,  as  ttankrupt,  upon 
its  stoppioff  paymenu  But  there  surely  ought  lo 
be  inflictea  on  every  suspending  bank  some  ga* 
neral  and  truly  operative  peoaltif,  hwvy  enough, 
al  least,  to  prevent  the  baoka  Irou  reaping  any 
profit  from  their  suspension,  and  the  consequent 
depreciation  of  their  puper  money— which  will 
alwajs  be  the  result,  without  some  such  edectual 
pfiiaities.  Tbeexisiiiig  law  oi  North  Carolina 
allows  to  the  holders  oj'  noiea  on  which  payment 
has  been  reJiiseA  (and  the  penalty  required  by 
the  holders,)  12  'per  cent,  interest  and  damages 
thereon  j  and  this  penalty  has  not  yet  been  louod 
of  niucb  etlitctj  in  any  way,  oor  is  it  often  put  in 
force.  But  this,  or  even  10  per  cenL  interasi, 
might  be  sufficient  Ibr  the  particular  ot^ect  in 
view,  if  io  connexion  with,  and  aided  by,  the 
other  previously  mentioned  requiaiiioos  ul  this 
plan  ol  partial  reform. 

7.  The  greatest  measure  of  partial  relbrm,  in 
the  removal  of  the  great  abuse  which  is  the  Imit- 
ful  and  ualailing  source  and  subsequent  support  of 
all  other  minor  abuses,  is  yet  to  be  presented. 
This  abuse  is  theexisiing  partnership  of  the  aiale 
of  Virginia  and  the  banks.  This  panuerehip  must 
be  diesulveil,  and  the  state  must  cease  to  exerciue 
(lor  its  designed  and  supposed  profii,  but  really  to 
its  great  loss  and  injury,  on  every  score,)  tbe  trade 
of  banking,  and  cease  to  be  interested  at  all,  much 
less  to  the  amount  of  oearly  half  of  all  the  capi- 
tal of  the  banks  of  circulation,  belore  any  great 
reform  to  the  banking  sysieni  can  possibly  be  el^ 
lecied.  In  proposing  this  particular  measure  of 
re1i>rm,  we  can  merely  reler  thus  geoerally  and 
coociaely  to  (he  great  abuse  which  it  would  re- 
move. For  to  discuss  and  thoroughly  expose  all 
the  abominaiioDs  of  the  state's  being  a  large  t>aok- 
ing  stockholder,  and  the  consequent  intimate  eoo- 
nexiuu  of  bank  and  state,  would  alone  require 
more  space  than  can  be  here  given  lo  the  whole 
subject.  Even  if  considered  in  the  partial  and 
very  limited  view  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  trea- 
sury, we  are  satisfied  that  the  entire  destruction, 
without  any  competMaiion,  of  all  the  common- 
wealih's  interest  m  the  banks,  would  uliimaiely 
operate  as  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss  to  the  public 
wealth.  When  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
is  no  longer  a  stockholder  in  the  banks,  nor  general 
surety  for  their  solvency,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  legislation  on  banking  be  direMed  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  instead  of)  as  now,  and  heretofore,  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  banking  interest 


*  This  now  general  systein  of  epentiona  by  banks 
fabely  profesBing  to  pay  apecie,  which  ia  but  slt{(htly 
referred  to  above,  wu  fully  stated  sod  exposed  in  a 
distinct  article  at  page  168  vol.  9  of  the  farmera*  Re- 
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But  though  ihe  adoption  of  these  several  de- 
fence* would  present  all  the  petty  aod  moat  dii- 
honeat  flod  eeandaloua  of  abuses,  which  now 
coDsiiiiite  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  body 
of  banking  operations,  it  would  still  leave  in  ex- 
iettfnce,  and  in  dangerous  force,  the  great  and  in- 
herent evils  of  tbe  banking  system  inihls  coun- 
try ;  and  which  nothing  short  of  thorough  rtform 
can  effectually  guard  against,  and  render  the  ^nk- 
inir  system  altogether  beneficial  in  its  operation. 

There  are  two  greai  principles  of  the  established 
baliking  system  whieh  are  the  sources  of  all  their 
inherent  evil  effeeis ;  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
exempiion  from  great  danger  to  publle  interests, 
end  great  Iraudi  upon,  and  losses  by,  the  commu- 
nify,  UQiil  these  sources  of  evil  are  ehher  closed, 
or  much  more  eflectually  regulated  than  now. 
These  are,  first,  the  privilege  of  creating  paper 
money,  and  the  power  of  filling  therewith  the 
whole  circulation  of  the  country;  and,  secondly, 
(he  Ireedom  of  the  banks  nod  their  stockholders 
from  responsibility  and  efBcieif  penalties,  when 
they  foil  to  comply  with  tbe  obligations  assumed. 
Either  to  regulate  or  put  down  these  privileges 
and 'exemptions,  would  be  the  main  object  of 
oor  plan  of  thorough  bank  reform.  But,  even  if 
if  (here  were  any  chance  to  procure  a  ihorouj^ 
reform,  and  we  could  have  any  influence  In  direct- 
ing the  plan,  we  would  not  aim  to  reach  that  end 
by  multiplying  regulations  and  restrictions,  and 
encumbering  the  statute  book  with  numerous  ad- 
ditional provisions,  and  penalties  for  violation  of 
obligations  by  banks.  Our  eysiem  of  reform  would 
be  very  concise.  It  might  indeed  be  almost  com- 
prised  in  these  few  words — "  let  the  trade  in  mo- 
ney be  free"— or  if  that  be  unattainable,  then, 
"  let  the  banking  trade  be  just  as  free,  and  not 
more  privileged,  than  is  the  trade  in  money  as  le- 
gally exercised  by  individuals.^*  In  other  wortls» 
we  would  have  fr$e  banking  in  its  fullest  sense- 
but,  at  the  same  time,  banking  fully  amenable  to 
the  lavn,  and  strictly  bound  ny  tbe  general  re- 
•iraiots  of  the  law.  This  general  system,  (if 
without  any  exception  or  limitation,)  would  put 
every  bank  note  upon  the  footing  of  a  bond  from 
an  individual,  and  of  which  the  credit  and  cur- 
rency would  be  determined  by  the  reputation  of 
the  individual  or  banking  company  by  which  the 
note  was  issued.  And  each  individual  partner  in 
a  banking  company  would  be  severally  responsi- 
ble for  the  payment  of  every  note  issued,  and 
debt  incurred  by  tbe  company, 

Butiboogh  the  individual  reaponiibility  oraloek- 
boldera  ia  strictly  jusi,  its  exaclitm  by  law  might 
be  waived,  as  an  uoneeessaiy  aaftvuard,  in  regard 
to  banks  on  a  properiy  relormed  system.  And 
the  great  and  pronOible  privilege  to  the  banks,  of 
issoing  notes  as  currency,  not  bearing  interest, 
and  which  must  always  be  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  and  a  tax  levied  upon  the  community 
for  the  profit  of  the  bank,  might  be  also  granted 
under  proper  restrictions,  as  a  kind  of  middle 
ground,  or  transition  resting  place,  between  the 
present  vicious  system  of  exclusive  paper  cur- 
rency, and  a  safe  and  solid  currency  principally 
metallic,  and  the  balance  of  it  strictly  and  liilty, 
and  always  and  truly  representing  as  much  exist- 
ing speoe.  The  paper  money  thus  permitled 


■hoiild  never  be  more  than  eqoal  lo  the  capital  of 
the  Innk,  or  twice  tbe  amount  of  ita  specie ; 

and  no  note  to  be  for  less  than  $20 ;  aod  we 
would  preler  that  the  lowest  pernitted  denomi- 
mination  should  be  anerwards  raised  to  ^SO.  The 
bank  might,  as  all  individuals  may,  in  the  abeence 
of  either  legal  restriction  or  legal  privilege,  issue 
notes  to  serve  as  currency  for  any  lees  denomina- 
tion. But  ihey  would  carry  interest,  like  all  other 
bonds,  if  not  exempted  by  law, end  this  would  be 
perhaps  a  sufficient  bar  to  tbeir  excess. 


XXIL  Paper  money  noi  neettaary  to  makt  re- 
m'ttottces. 

Inasmuch  ns  when  a  country  is  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  specie  currency,  (as  every  couniij 
producing  commodities  to  exchange  for  specie 
would  have,  if  not  using  paper  money,}  as 
we  have  before  stated,  the  issue  of  redeemaSlt 
paper  does  not  permanently  increase  the  amount 
of  Ihe  general  currency,  but  only  substitutes,  atxl 
causes  the  sending  abroad  as  much  sisecie  as  there 
is  currency  supplied  of  paper — it  follonrs  tknt  the 
sreat  benefit  which  mc»t  persons  expect  from  pa- 
per issues,  that  of  "  making  money  more  plenty, 
ts  altogether  fallaeiooB  and  delusive.  It  is  only  af^ 
ter  the  substitution  specie  bv  paper  is  complete, 
and  the  paper  is  irredeemable  and  depreciated^ 
that  a  grirtater  amoant  oT  paper  moneys  even  in 
nominaTvalue,  caa  be  kept  afloat  than  the  Ibrmnr 
specie  circulation,  under  like  circumstances  of  ex- 
tent of  trade  ana  of  general  wealth.  Then,  in- 
deed, any  amount  ofpaper  can  be  poured  into 
and  kept  in  circulation ;  but  iis  depreciation  will 
inciease  in  proportion  to  the  excess;  and  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  currency  will 
not  be  materially,  and  certainly  not  beneDcially 
changed;  and  none  but  the  fabricators  of  the 
paper  currency  will  derive  profit  from  either  a 
moderate  and  redeemable,  or  the  most  excessive 
and  depreciated  emission  ol'  paper  money.  Tben^ 
putting  aside  this  vain  and  dewsive,  but  very  ge- 
neral expectation  of  increasing  the  amount  of^ 
sound  currency  by  bank  issues,  there  is  no  benefit 
to  the  general  and  public  interest  to  be  gained 
from  paper  money,  except  its  greater  convenient 
for  transmission.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  great 
and  valuable  convenience.  But  it  may  be  availed 
of  very  neariy  as  well  by  other  means,  as  by 
transmitting  bank  paper  money.  For  all  large 
payments,  even  now,  hank  notes  are  very  rarely 
sent  lo  distant  places.  For  such  purposes,  bills  of 
exchange,  (as  we  have  before  explained,)  are 
preferable,  and  always  will  be  used.  Aod  if  ex- 
change 00  New  Yon  (for  example)  could  not  be 
bou^t  here,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  here  had 
fiin«  in  New  York,  (or  money  dm  for  commodi- 
ties sold  there)  then  our  bank  notes  would  not  best 
serve  instead— or  if  forced  to  serve,  they  would  be 
sent  back  immediatdy  to  draw  specie— and  there- 
fore it  would  at  last  be  the  specie,  and  not  the 
bank  notes,  that  would  be  remitted  to  make  pay- 
ment. But  there  is  another  mode  more  usual  and 
still  better  than  to  send  specie — which  is  loseod 
our  products,  tobacco,  flour  or  cotton,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade.  Such  exportations  contiuu- 
ally  provide  to  the  shippers  here  funds  in  New 
York,  or  other  places  with  which  we  trade ;  and  for 
ihasa  funds,  biUs  of  exchange  are  drawn,  aod  sold 
to  those  penma  who  have  to  pay  debts,  or  to  buy 
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coromodiiiqa  io  (hose  place*.  And  ihos  H  is  ea 
eaiy*  and  is  as  njuch  a  regcular  husiness,  forour 
merchants  to  make  payments  in  Ifinfiland,  nrhere 
■D  American,  bank  note  never  Sods  its  way,  as  in 
New  York,  where  they  sMiieMmes  are  sent,  and 
would  oHen  fto,  if  in  good  and  deserved  credit  at 
home.  Thtts,  Tor  distant  paynwRis,  or  iransmis- 
sioo,  it  must  be  admitted  that  bank  paper  is  not  at 
ell  necessary,-  nor  evtin  ibt  most  eonvenieni  means 
for  remittance. 

For  paymentssnd  iraitsmiasioos  between  neiiih- 
boring  lownf,  as  Kichmood,  and  Norlblk,  or  Pe- 
lersburx,  bank  notes  or  bank  checks  are  now  used 
as  most  convenient ;  but  ihe  same  might  be  near- 
ly BP  well  efTecied,  if  ibere  was  not  a  bank  of  cir- 
culatioa  fxisiing.  A  ccmficaie  of  the  deposiie  of 
money  in  a  bank  merely  of  deposits  and  discount, 
in  one  of  these  towns,  wtmld  serve  (or  transmis- 
sion to  another  just  as  well  as  a  bank  note.  And 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  pay  a 
verysmall  premium  to  ihe  banks  as  compensation 
for  negotiating  ihe«e  exchanges ;  and,  when  re- 
quisite, the  banks  would  have  to  settle  with  each 
other  Ihe  geoeral  balance  upon  a  multitude  of 
such  iransBciions,  carried  on  through  a  considera- 
ble lime.  Such  transmissions  of  payments  to  end 
Iro  would,  in  the  general,  nearly  balance  each 
niher ;  so  thai  there  would  in  laoi  be  rarely  nny  ba- 
lance necessary  to  be  remitted  in  specie.  And  lor 
conducting  such  iransactiona  the  banks  would  be 
well  compensated  by  receiving  amounts  so  small  as 
scaicely  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  postage  and 
the  risk,  io  sending  a  bank  note  by  mail. 

XXIH.  &(nngt*  &enjk«,  or  ftofiAs    Apostis  and 
discount  on/y. 

Besides  certifiuates  of  drposiiei,  or  credira  for 
depositee  on  the  books  of  a  bank,  ihere  would  be 
other  means  (nr  convenient  payments  and  dis- 
tdni  traosmiNions,  in  the  ceriificatcs  ofdeposliea 
in  savings'  banks.  These  carry  inlerest,  and  there- 
fore are  more  valuable  to  be  retained  by  holders 
than  oeni6catcs  ol'depoeite  in  other  banks;  and 
would  be  an  acceptable  medium  of  payment  wher- 
ever the  character  and  responsibility  ol'  the  bank 
had  become  known. 

Thus,  for  all  purposes  of  distant  transmission, 
and  for  which  bank  paper  money  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  indispensahle,  and  for  which,  indeecl, 
that  currency  does  not  serve  well,  and  is  not  now 
generally  used,  there  would  be  much  better 
Ucilities  in  bills  of  exchange.  And  for  payments 
nearer  home,  and  especially  for  small  stuns,  cer- 
tificates of  deposite  would  (^er  as  eonTeuient, 
safe  and  cheap  a  niedium  as'  now  exists,  or  could 
be  possible  to  obtab.  But  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  would  be  merely  laying  aside  one  kind  of 
paper  curreney,  (bank  notes,)  to  resort  to  another, 
m  certificates  of  deposite.  Even  if  this  were 
true  in  the  fullest  sense,  it  would  furnish  no  just 
ground  ^  objection  for  the  most  thorough  advo- 
cate for  metallic  currency.  For  the  change 
would  be  from  a  paper  currency  of  unknown,  un- 
liniited,  and  unlimiuble  quantity— not  the  repre- 
sentaliTe  of  specie,  and  impossible  to  be  redeemed 
in  specie— to  s  paper  eurrency,  necessarily  limited 
narrowly  by  force  of  circumstances,  (it  indeed 
entering  into  circulation,)  of  certificates  of  de- 
posite, of  which  each  one  is  the  evidence  not 
only  ^  a  sound  and  fully  and  quickly  tesponsttde 


debtor  to  pay  it,  but  also  evidence  of  as  much 
real  money  being  in  existence,  in  the  bank  or  else- 
where. If  all  ue  coin  of  a  fully  supiJIed  coun- 
try were  thus  deposited  and  retained  in  banks, 
aiid  certificates  of  the  deposites  were  issued, 
and  used  exclusively  for  the  cireulatwD  of  Uie 
whole  country,  these  certificates  could,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  amount  to  as  much  as  the  coin 
actually  in  deposite ;  and  each  paper  obligation  fear 
a  dollar  would  have  a  specie  dollar  in  existence, 
and  ready  to  redeem  it.  But  if  deposites  of  coin 
thus  made,  instead  of  being  retained  in  a  mere 
haenk  of  dtpotiU,  were  all  used  in  discounting 
business  notes  at  short  time,  as  is  done  by  savings' 
banks,  (or  banks  uniting  the  operations  of  discount 
and  deposite,  and  not  of  circulation,)  and  further, 
if  ail  the  interest-bearing  certificattis  of  these  de- 
posites were  used  as  money,  and  entered  as  such 
into  eeneral  circulation,  Uien,  it  is  true,  there 
would  be  a  creation  of  additimial  currency,  and 
so  Cu  an  eril  in  one  aspect.  But,  at  the.utmost. 
there  could  be  only  a  doubling  of  the  amount,  hjr 
issuing  an  e<i)nal  sum  in  paper  id  so  much  of  w 
former  specie  currency,  as  there  were  eerttficatea 
of  deposite  for  thateniered  into  actual  eireulatioB, 
and  became  part  of  the  general  currency ;  and 
this  could  not  extend  &r,  as  is  manifest,  because 
such  interest-bearing  certificates,  though  very 
convenient  for  particular  payments  and  settle- 
ments, would  not  be  convenient  for,  nor  often 
used  as  ctirrency ;  but  would  be  held  as  other 
scrw,  or  certificates  of  stocks,  yielding  tegular 
profits.  Therefore,  it-may  be  safely  infmed,  that 
the  slight  and  transitory  ap^atione  of  interest- 
bearing  certificates  of  deposite  to  the  purposes  of 
money,  although  (as  in  all  other  eases  of  paper 
money}  so  far  substituting  and  causing  the  ex- 
portation of  some  amount  of  specie,  would  not 
do  so  extensively ;  and  that  this  in  jurious  opera- 
tion would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
great  ptibtic  convenience  of  so  perfectly  safe  and 
responsible  a  paper  currency,  or  evidences  of 
debt  convertible  at  all  limes  to  money,  as  these 
certificates  would  furnish.  Indeed,  no  paper  evi- 
dences of  debt  could  possibly  be  more  safe,  con- 
venient and  orofitable,  and  certainly  convertible 
to  specie,  upon  the  stated  rules  and  engagements 
of  the  hanjE,  prmidad  the  law  rigidly  enfimed  the 
perfect  accountability  of  the  rank  at  all  time^ 
and  under  all  circumstances. 

If,  then,  banks  merely  of  deposite  and  discout 
were  only  to  be  allowed  by  law,  and  the  danger' 
ous  privitege  of  creating  and  issuing  paper  money, 
(in  notes  exempted  from  bearioK  interest,)  were 
altogether  withheld  from  them,  the  safe  and  be- 
neficial operations  of  bankmg  might  be  carried  to 
any  extent  that  the  trade  of  the  country  required, 
without  legal  restriction  or  limitation  of  action, 
and  with  entire  safety  to  cieditois  of  the  banks, 
to  the  banks  themselves,  to  the  currency,  and  to 
tbe  public  interests.  And  the  certificates  of  de- 
posites, bearing  such  uniform  interest  (say  5  per 
cenL}  as  the  rule  of  the  bank  fixed,  with  the 
sanction  of  law,  would  serve  excellently  well  &f 
temporanr  investments  of  spare  funds ;  and  also 
as  nartial  and  convenient  substitutes  foe  money, 
ana  so  far  forming  a  part  of  the  currency,  fos  re- 
mittances, or  other  payments.  But,  while  serving 
so  well  and  so  conveniently  for  payer  and  receiver 
in  transactions  for  which  paper  cuieney  is  bet- 
ter than  metallic,  this  kind  «  papemever  could 
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enter  rery  largely  into  circalation,  or  take  the 
place  of  specie  in  fre^ent  traasectiopa,  and  i'oi 
small  amouats.  Their  bearing  interest  wouM 
form  an  indocement  to  erery  possessor  to  retau 
these  certificates  of  depoeite ;  and  the  troHbte  of 
calculating  interest  woald  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
obstacle  to  their  general  circulation,  or  even  fre- 

5|ttent  change  from  one  person  to  another.  There- 
ore,  under  such  a  general  system  of  banking, 
limited  to  the  operations  of  discount  and  deposite, 
the  country  would  enjoy  all  the  safe  and  suid  be- 
nefits of  the  banking  system,  and  be  secured 
from  all  the  dangers  and  evils,  by  prohibiting  the 
particular  and  illegitimate  operation  of  issuing 

Saper  money.  And  yet^  even  where  the  tatter 
angeroos  and  always  injurious  op^tion  afibrds 
convenient  facilities  to  the  public,  the  like  or  as 
valuable  facilities  might  be  afforded,  and  withoat 
danger  or  evil,  by  the  interest-beaiing  certificates 
of  deposites  in  hanks  of  dqxMite  and  discount 
simply.  The  operations  of  these  hanks  would  be 
«s  extensive  in  all  solid  and  safe  business  as  the 
present  banks  of  circulalitHi ;  and  the  responsi- 
bility such  banks  as  we  propose  would  be  much 
more  sure  than  if  ihey  were  fbrther  privileged 
with  the  (to  the  banks  J  very  profitable^  bnt  dan- 
gerous power  of  circulation.  Therefore,  such 
banks  uf  mere  discoant  and  deposite,  in  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  sound  and  usefnl  business, 
would  occupy  as  large  a  space  and  as  prominent 
-a  position  as  the  now  existing  banks  of  circula- 
tion. ( after  the  suppression  of  the  latter ; )  and  as 
the  business  of  the  former  would  be  as  undouht- 
edlv  safe,  and  the  responsibility  as  perfect,  as  the 
present  ranks  are  deficient  in  both  these  respects, 
It  would  fc^w  that  the  certificates  of  the  former 
banks  would  be  in  better  credit  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  than  are  the  notes  of  the  latter.  The 
banlu  of  mere  deposite  and  discount,  if  honestly 
and  properly  conducted,  (which  the  law  could 
■compeL)  would  never  fail  to  pay  their  certificates 
promptly ;  whereas  the  banks  of  circulation  can- 
not possibly  avoid  suspending  payment  scHne- 
tiroes,  and  it  will  now  be  long  beibre  they  will 
even  pretend  to  pay  their  notes. 

Thus,  we  infer  that  the  dangerous  function  of 
'  creating  and  issuing  a  eurreocy  of  bank  notes,  as 
is  now  universal  in  this  country,  is  not  reqnured, 
even  to  a  Umited  and  guarded  extent,  nor  to  the 
amallest  extent ;  and  that,  Without  it,  all  the  valu- 
able operations  of  banking,  and  of  a  jiecessary 
and  aaie  paper  currency,  can  be  used,  and  to  their 
ftaUeat  extent.  And  it  so,  the  limited  power  to 
issue,  which  was  lefl  in  the  foregoing  plans 
of  bank  reform,  might  be  dispensed  with  as  soon 
as  a  really  sound  currency  bad  been  restored,  by 
,a  sufficient  infusion  of  the  metallic  ingredient. 
Then  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  restrain  the 
circulation  generally  of  bank  notes,  r>mitted  by 
l«nks  within  the  state,  would  he  to  make  them 
heat  legal  interest  from  their  date,  (or,  if  dated 
earlier,  from  the  passage  of  the  law ;)  and  some 
■other  and  still  more  operative  reetrictifm  vcpoa  all 
fbreign  notes,  except  such  as  were,  by  similar 
law  of  the  states  where  they  issued,  made  subject 
to  pay^the  same  rate  of  interesL  Then,  if  so 
arranged,  Aere  would  be  nothing  to  forbid  the 
fallest  interchange  of  such  paper  money  between 
'different  states  closely  connected  in  trade,  (as 
Virginia  and  North  Can^a,)  and  by  whicn  the 
«tate  iawting  the  ncMes  (or  kkiw  of  its  citixens) 


would,  in  fact,  have  the  benefit  of  borromng  so 
much  money  as  the  notes  [v0mised  to  pay,  and 
the  faddera  of  the  notes  woiud  have  the  benefit 
the  inKirest  seeomidaiing.  Uierenpoa.  And  we 
r^>ea(,'that  because  of  the  Bew.-jastnpS  Ixentifi- 
cial  feature  of  bearing  intmst,  {keoB  ootes  flerer 
eonld  enter  so  -l^ely  into  vicptilaitiou  ae  tiemaMe 
their  injuFious  eflects  to  -ttte  cmpniUBity  exceed 
the  benefit  to  the  eomiftpiLUy.  •  - 

There  would  be  onljr  two  restrictions  Reeewa^ 
to  impose,,  and  te  keep-always  in  fa*oe,  upon  tbie 
system  of  otherwise  tree  hut  unprlvilefied  bank- 
ing. One  would' be  lo  ' forbid  the  einuilation  of 
noies,  as  money,  ot'  less  than- a  certain  deooroina- 
lioD— whether  $6,91Q  or  920.  This  would  he 
to  prevent  the  nuiaaace  to  the  coomry  ol  a  small 
note  eurrem^  in  any  shape,  and  ibr  which  there 
waoU  be  neiiber  need  nor  exeuae,  when  the  ge- 
neral e^eoi  would  operate  to  preserve  enoi^ 
specie  for  all  small  dealings.  And  neiiher  would 
u  be  diffieul ,  under  aueh  ctrcumalanres,  lo  effect- 
ually probibii  praall  notes.  They  have  not  beeur 
and  cannot  bf ,  driveo  lirom  ciroulaiion  ai  present, 
even  by  ihe  eevereat  penalties  imposed  by  law — 
and  ail  such  laws  become  a  dead 'letter— because 
the  operation  of  law  itsell'  has  serred  to  expel  sil- 
ver Irom  circulatioa.  Smaller  sums  than  $5,  or 
even  $1,  mutt  be  used;  aud  if  Ihe  legal  penalty 
for  eirculaung  any  such  were  made  iulamy  antl 
death,  the  law  would  be  as  powerless  as  are  ibe 
present  pecuniary  penalties.  But  if  specie  be  but 
ptrmtud  by  law  to  cireulatei  tbere  would  never 
be  any  difficulty  in  preveniii^  by  law  ibe  eiieuln- 
lion  of  either  foreign  or  douesii*  bills  tor  small 
amounts. 

The  tiext  restriction  on  all  bankb  should  be,  lo 
compel  the  perlbrmaiice  by  ihero  of  whatever 
(hey  had  undertaken  lo  do,  and  weie  pledged  lo 
the  country  and  the  government  lor;  and  especi* 
ally  in  regard  to  the  prompt  payment  of  specie 
Ibr  all  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  certifieaiea  ol 
deposite  at  the  limit  of  lime  fixed  by  themaeivea 
for  (be  redemption,  li  is  now  a  lasbionable  and 
Ikvorite  assumption  iDdefeoce  ol'  banks  lhat  ikil 
to  pay  their  notes,  that  they  then  eland  upon  the 
same  jground,  and  ought  to  be  coosidered  precise- 
ly as  individual  debtoiv  who  cannot  coovenirndy 
pay  their  bonds  on  the  day  when  they  become 
du»— and  that  the  holder  of  (he  bank  oo(e  hu 
the  same  remedy  at  law,  aa  (he  persiHi  to  whom 
(be  bond  was  executed  and  is  due.  But  ihe  cases 
are  aiiogether  difierent.  The  contingency  of  the 
payment  of  a  tend  not  being  pUDC(ual  is  uuder- 
stood,  and  Ibe  consequent  injury,  and  the  remedy, 
are  ditty  weighed  belbreband ;  and  these  consi- 
derations very  generally  nre  ip.  efiect  vmutwI 
rngjoitusi  by  an  addiiioiwl  amount  being  given  to 
the  bond,  if  for  the  purchase  of  commodities. 
Thus  all  purchases  on  time,  fbr  which  bonds  ate 
given,  are  at  a  gieaier  advance  upon  the  caeh 
price  ihau  merely  the  amouiu  of  1^1  interest  Ibr 
(he  time  of  oedii.  Bim  beok  noies  were  issued, 
and  passed  into  eirculalion,  and,  by  expelling  spe- 
cie, became  the  general  at  sole  currency  of  the 
country,  so  that  every  man  is  eon^Kiied  (o  receive 
and  lo  uae  them  as  money,  when  no  matter  bow 
much  depreciated  subsequently,  upon  the  ground 
ol  the  perleci  confidence  of  the  early  receivers  of 
the  notes  that  they  wonid  at  any  time  be  paid  io 
specie  on  demand.  Without  this  general  ceufi- 
deoee,  (be  notes  could  never  haye  obtained  cirui- 
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latioa.  Tbe  imera  have  profited  to  the  fullest 
exieofby  •ecurinff'  itiia  confideDce  at  firat,  aod,  iis 
joMice,  ought  to  oe  compelled  (if  oot  willing)  to 
naaL  ibsit!>  votuniBiy'  engagements,  upon  which 
■tone  that  cpufidence  was  lounded.  Su  I'ar  as  lo 
baalnthat  wpqcted  apd  intended  (owroply  wiib 
ihaif  eogagQOiaDis.  And  as  lo  any  banks  that  is- 
■oetindtfiA,  wfaeH  nentter  expecting  or  intending 
to  pay  thent-  on  demend,  as  pramised  on  their 
IWD,  tbara  M  atilf  stronger  reaeona  why  they 
•llMild  bb  beM  to:  the^Mrisi  jjertbrmdnce,  aqd  to 
ihs  letteiv  ■o'-  VL  .WtfaraDd  Mtema  engagement 
made  ip  (iDtenlioDu)  lal«ebood>  and  Ibr  the  pur- 
poM  ot*  rnuitfutraiiy  gniniug  a  bene^t  and  profit, 
tor  which  a  part  ol  the  promised  eooBideraiioo 
(tbe  punctual  redempUon  in  specie)  was  not  de- 
•isned  to  be  given. 

Bui  ii  is  idle  and  ridiculous  lo  attempt  to  represent 
mm  alike,  and  lo  put  on  ihe  same  Iboung,  the  paper 
currency  issued  by  banks,  and  other  bunded  debts. 
It  is  au  obvious  truih  that  ihe  very  tile's  blood, 
and  source  of  existence,  ol'  a  paper-mone^  cur- 
raocy,  (which  is  redeemable,  aud  belbre  ti  is  dis- 
credited or  depreciated,)  is  the  general  conSdence 
in  ita  perieet  coaverlibdiiy  on  demand  to  gold  or 
•Utct.  Without  such  confidence,  (or  otherwiae, 
■be  aeeuriiyahip  by,  and  acceptance  of  ibem  by 
goveranwnt,)  tmnk  notes  could  not  at  first  become 
curreoey — aiw  without  the  coniiouanee  of  undi- 
miniehed  confidence,  neither  could  they  remain  in 
cireulaiioR,  unisss  indeed  the  grouud  ol  confidence 
bad  been  totally  overihrown,  by  ihe  banks  re- 
fusing to  redeem  their  notes.  Then,  indeed,  they 
would  continue  in  circulation ;  but  as  a  depreciated 
eurreocy,  and  because  the  better  currency  hod 
been  by  it  expelled  Irom  circulation.  For  any  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  to  gain  currency  lor  iheir 
noiee  by  securing  lalsa  confidence,  and  then  to 
Iteep  tbeoi  in  ciroulation  by  toially  forleitiog  confi- 
dence, ia  Doihing  better  Ibao  swindling,  and  that 
vpoDtiwmoat  extended  eeate  of  operatione  on  which 
•wiodling  haa  ever  been  performed.  And  the  law 
•bould  lorbid  and  prevent,  or  punish  such  fmee- 
dure,  aid  society  should  condemn,  denounce,  and 
treat  tt  as  it  is,  an  enormous  moral  and  social  of- 
fence, even  if  the  main  object  of  both  tbe  ^vern- 
meni  and  ol'  society  were  to  sustoin  the  policy 
and  the  credit  of  the  paper  money  system.  For 
Che  only  poaaible  chance  lor  sustaining  perma- 
nently tbe  credit  of  this  system,  and  thereby  gain- 
ing the  benefits  from  its  succeasfut  operation 
which  iia-advocatea  believe  to  be  attainable,  will 
be  lo  pttriiy  the  lyetemjout  off  from  it  at  least  tbe 
mnilBat  ud  noiorioui  abuses  and  frauds,  and 
thai,  bV  ooapeiliDg  better  conduct,  preserve  to 
the  bann  and  to  their  issues  as  much  as  poasible 
of  good  reputation  and  ground  for  claim  to  public 
confidence. 

If  a  Birutger  lo  the  oireamstaiicea  of  thia  coun- 
try, in  other  respects,  were  to  learn  its  condition 
M  to  baakiag  operationa  and  their  results,  it 
woold  be  to  aim  utterly  uncomprabenaible  that 
any  people,  and  Dneb  less  a,/r«s  and  eoUghiened 
people,  ahooU  aebmit  to  be  thus  ruled,  anl  pluD- 
deted,  and  oonupled  in  morale  as  much  as  inpo- 
varisbed,  1^  a  system  which  is  beneficial  only 
to  a  ve^  small  portion  of  the  community,  and 
ibw  nKMly  of  tbe  daaiea  who  seek  to  live,  aad 
^  Kra  and  Atteo,  bv  depndating  open  tbe  pro- 
perty aod  Inrita  of  the  labor  of  the  eommu- 
nity.  Aad  Ihii  miaa  ihan  EgfpiUi  hnndme 


of  the  Ijonest  and  laborious  many,  to  ihe  dis- 
honest and  rapacious  lew,  is  submiited  to  by 
the  suffering  community,  impalieni|y  indeed,  but 
as  if  thrre  were  no  help,  no  possibiliiy  of  any 
remedy  or  mitigation  being  afforded.  Indeed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  plundered  and  outraged  class 
ere  so  dehided  and  inlaiuaied  as  to  deem  the 
eyetem  which  oppresses  them  asiheir  best  aid  and 
support.  And  the  operation  of  this  delusion, 
and  the  stitl  stronger  influence  of  the  power  of 
the  banks,  have  served  lor  many  years  to  reader 
the  iniquitous  system  impregnable,  and  all  aeaaidla 
upon  it  to  be  not  only  hopeless,  but  even  ridicu- 
lous. Sut  tA£  time  haa  come  when  this  snemotu 
poiMr  is  tottering,  and  may  be  asamled,  not  only 
with  hope,  but  almost  with  certainty  of  suoeess. 
And  the  enormous  excesses  and  siill  exlecMling 
abuses  and  Irauds  ol'  the  paper  money  system 
have  alone  brought  it  to  this  now  feeble  and  vul- 
nerable oondiiion.  There  is  nothing  now  wanting 
Tor  its  purgation  and  relormniion,  but  light  on  the 
sohieci,  to  induce  tbe  people  lo  judge  and  to  act) 
and  (hey  will,  in  a  voice  ofihunder,  pronounce  the 
speedy  and  uiier  eondemnaiion  of  ihie  aiupendoua 
mlem  of  delusion,  fraud,  pillage,  aad  usurpa- 
tion. Every  individual  who  thiMS  ihatAonifcrw* 
prmatian  is  needed,  should  exert  his  influenee, 
no  matter  how  low  he  majr  estimate  il,  to  diffusa 
information  among  his  neighbors.  Associatioaa 
Ibr  promoting  bank  reformation  should  be  formed, 
and  auxiliaries  established  in  every  county,  lo  Ibr- 
ward  the  object,  by  cau«ng  the  publicaiion,  in  the 
cheapest  possible  form,  and  spreading  before  thft 
people,  of  such  papers  as  will  expose  the  evils  aod 
ihe  frauduleni  and  ruinous  operation  ol  the  irre> 
deemable  paper  money  system.  Iftbis  were  done,, 
upon  a  concerted  plan  of  extended  operation,  and 
but  a  lew  suiiable,  aeahMis  and  active  iiidividual» 
were  to  commence  action  in  each  county  of  Vir- 
ginia,  it  would  not  be  long  belbre  ibey  would  in- 
crease their  nomhers  twenty  for  one ;  and  with  lb» 
aid  of  a  very  small  pecuniary  contribution  from 
each  member,  they  would  command  a  treasury 
that  would  Rood  the  couniry  with  trutK-teUir^ 
ptMications  on  this  suhjrcl,  on  which  heretoJore 
almost  nothing  but  falsehood  has  been  sent  forth 
from  the  press.  The  gross  abuses  of  tbe  irre- 
deemable paper  tmnkingeysiem  could  not  stand  a 
year  in  Virginia,  nor  much  longer  elsewhere, 
against  the  assaults  of  such  an  organized  array  of 
foes.  We  earnestly  urge  all  of  the  few  who  are 
already  fully  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the 
evil,  to  unite  oo  thia  plan  of  procedure.  Lei  no 
man  think  that  be  is  too  weak  lo  forward  the  great 
movement.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  bow- 
ever  ill-iolbrmed  as  yet  on  ibis  sut^ect,  are  open 
to  conviction,  and  ready  and  anxious  to  be  in- 
structed. Any  one  zealous  aeserier  and  prcacbar 
of  (he  trath,  by  proper  exertions,  can  in  a  few 
hours  draw  to  his  aid  five  or  ten  others,  equally 
influential;  and  the  five  or  the  ten  soon  could  be 
made  fiJty  or  a  hundred.  A  very  small  contribu- 
tion only  should  be  required,  say  a  dollar,  or  eveu 
less,  so  ae  to  enlist  as  many  as  possible  in  the: 
movefDcnt;  and,  if  such  means  were  used,  it 
would  not  even  require  another  general  election 
of  delegates  to  tbe  legislaiure  of  Virginia,  before 
that  body  woaM  know  that  il  wai  the  will  of  the 
peopia  inat  banldng  abawariuold  be  permiuad 
to  MNMaad  no  ferthar. 
FanneiB  of  Viitfoia  machwiiiw  -all  who  lira 
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by  honest  labor— will  you  not  make  an  eflbrt  lo  se- 
cure youreelvea  and  your  poBierity  from  (he  enor- 
moiu  and  increRging  eXaciiooa  and  depredations 
ol*  tbia  ayitem  of  Iraud  and  usurpatiool 


THB  COHDITIOH  OF  AHBBICAH  AORICULTURB, 
AHD  THB  PKOPKIBTT  Or  AFrORDIVS  TO  IT 

oeTnHMcaTAL  aid. 

BiUot  fton  ihe  AddrcM  of  the  Bm  Cbilwn  AUu  u>  tb« 
Keuaickr  dute  Agriciillural  tiociaiy. 
•  »  •   '        »  * 

We  trill  now  take  a  view  ol  the  agrir.uliure  of 
our  own  beloved  counlry,  and  in  doing  ihis,  I  will 
enumeraie  the  circuoKbincea  thai  have  cuniri- 
buted  to  iti  advancemeoi  and  ibow  which  have 
made  againat  it. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  repeal  of  the  law  ol' 
primogeniture— allodial  tiilee,  the  facility  ol'  uc- 
qoiriDg  portiooa  ul'  our  van  territory,  and  proiect- 
od  indtiatry  ikeaenied  a  graud  theatre  lor  the 
diaplay  of  the  productive  |wwers  of  agriculture, 
and  with  tbeae  advaniagea,  without  aid  from 
goTeranwai,  it  haa  been  the  chief  agent  in  mak- 
iug  the  United  States  what  they  are.  Here  has 
been  an  eipaosion  of  population,  intelligence  and 
wealth,  which  has  astonished  the  world.  The 
diaadvantages  which  have  operated  against  agri- 
cuhurein  the  United  States  are  the  loliowiog  : 

The  original  emigrants  brought  with  tbem  a 
very  imperiect  knowledge  of  tillage,  the  art  being 
then  but  little  undersiood  in  the  mutlier  country. 

The  emergencies  attending  new  setilemeois  io 
a  aavage  land  prevented  improvement. 

The  great  quautiiy  of  laud  and  scarciiy  of  la- 
borer^ caused  the  peopio  to  be  perliictly  regard- 
leas  ol  the  preservatioo  of  the  aoil.  The  litahioa 
ma  lo  tend  corn  and  tobacco  in  the  aame  fielda  as 
long  as  they  would  produce,  then  throw  them 
away  and  clear  new  ones. 

In  the  old  states  we  Bud  thousands  of  acres  that 
have  been  thus  exhausted  and  growo  up  in  thick 
underwood. 

lo  Kentucky,  our  habits  of  nfgligeuce  have 
beeo  increased  by  the  lenility  of  our«oil ;  nature 
having  done  so  much,  many  of  us  concluded  there 
was  very  little  lor  man  lo  do,  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
tact  that,  at  this  very  time,  twu-ihirds  ol  the  first 
cleared  fields  in  the  slate  will  not  produce  hall  as 
much  as  they  did  at  firai. 

Among  the  causes  that  have  retarded  the  pro- 
grasa  ol'  our  larmtng,  noiM  more  deserves  our 
notice  than  the  general  passion  lor  largo  traeia  ol 
land.  The  great  length  of  our  rivers,  the  vast 
exlentofoor  cootineni,  and  ihecheapness  of  wild 
landa,  have  gimn  tia  targe  ideas,  and  we  have 
come  to  measure  our  wealth  by  the  number  oi 
acres  we  poesett.  And  in  this  wild  career,  with 
hearts  of  controversy,  vft  lay  out  all  our  means 
in  extending  our  territory.  Hence  our  country 
now  presents  so  many  large  tracts  incumbered 
with  old  logs,  brush  piles  and  weeds.  It  is  said 
there  are  three  elements  of  wealth — land,  labor  and 
capital— this  is  a  bad  classification,  there  is  in 
truth  but  one  element  of  wealth,  and  that  is  labor. 
CajHtal  ia  nothing  but  concentrated  labor.  The 
man  who  lives  on  the  profita  ol'houaei,  good*  and 
Dooey,  liveaon  labor  that  baa  been  peribnned. 
Land  without  labor  ia  of  no  raliw.  It  is  from  the 
labor  and  not  Iromihe  land  wtt  derive  pn^t.  A 


mtilion  of  dollars  laid  out  in  wild  land  -willnot 
bring  ihe  owner  a  dinner  ora  cent. .  One  acre  in 
good  rultivaiion  produces  more  profit  than  a  thou- 
fiHod  idai  ia  uncultivated.  There  never  w-aa  a 
greater  miilnke  than  iheinvesiincnl  of  capital  in 
land  to  Ke  idle.  Let  us  look  at  a  case  in  minia- 
ture, and  the  idea  can  be  applied  to  the  whole 
siftle. 

or  two  nt-ighbors  having  good  land,  stippoa* 
one  has  kept  one  hundred  acres  of  his  land  for 
the  last  Sfiy  years  luide^  good  illlage,  while  the 
other  haa  kept  a  hundred  acres  of  hia  tmclearetf, 
the  profits  of  the  one  hundred  acres  under  tillage, 
say  IS  worth  9800  annually,  end  this  nnnuAl  hi- 
come  is  put  at  such  profitable  use  as  that  iht*.  prin- 
ctpAl  and  interest  acvrulng  will  have  yielded  6  per 
cent.  nnnuRliy;  iho  amount  in  fifiy  years  would 
be  990,416  70 ;  while  he  of  the  woodland  would 
hKve  heen  all  the  lime  paying  taxes  and  receiving 
no  profile,  if  one  half  the  capital  that  ia  now* 
invested  in  land  in  Kentucky  was  invested  in 
labor  upon  the  other  hall|  it  can  be  demonstralpd 
by  any  man  competent  to  make  calculations,  ibai 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  aiaie  would  be  more 
than  doubled.  The  cn'terion  ol  the  size  of  lamie 
ought  to  be  tbia :  (o  have  them  no  larger  than  the 
labor  employed  could  keep  in  the  highest  Ftaie  of 
culttvaiion.  While  a  fitrmer  has  foga  and  bruah, 
and  weeds  and  worn-out  fields  in  bis  limhs,  he 
should  ne/er  think  of  adding.  He  that  has  a 
iar^^  tract  of  land  and  few  laborers,  and  is  living 
in  poverty  among  thorns  and  thistles,  let  him  sell 
half  and  employ  the  proceeds  in  cultivating  the 
other  half)  and  he  will  grow'  rich  by  ihe  change. 
Our  people  are  aent  ott  to  the  new  statee — our 
school  houst^a  are  empty  from  the  spar^eneea  of 
our  populHtion,  and  thouaands  of  children  are 
growing  ut>  in  if^iiorance  and  actual  poverty  from 
the  vain  fwide  ol  their  lathers  to  hare  targe  tracts 
of  land. 

But  the  great  disadvantage  under  which  Ame- 
rican agriculiure  has  had  to  labor,  is  Ihe  neglect  of 
the  government.  When  we  have  seen  ibai  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  Aasyriao,  Persian,  PhoaniciaD, 
Jew,  Chinese,  and  the  inhabiiaui  of  ancient  India, 
became  great  and  prosperous  by  bringing  the 
power  of  guvernment  and  religion  inatdol  indi- 
vidual industry  in  cultivating  Ihe  earth  :  when  we 
have  seen  that  all  the  modern  governments  of 
li^urDpe  have  discovered  and  are  now  practising 
U)ion  tbia  ancient  principle  of  national  improve- 
ment, ia  it  not  astonishing  that  our  national  and 
sta^e  governments  are  iIm  only  onea  in  the  world 
that  give  no  direct  assistance  to  tillage  1 .  Our 
surprise  is  increased  when  we  read  the  following 
words  from  the  last  message  of  President  Waah- 
ingiou  to  congress : 

It  will  not  be  doubled  that  with  reletence 
either  to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agricul- 
ture is  of  primary  importance  in  proportion  as 
nations  advance  in  popolatioo  and  other  circum- 
stances of  maturity  ;  this  truth  becomes  mora 
apparent  end  renders  the  adtinatum  cf  the  aoU 
more  and  more  an  obje^  of  public  patronage. 

"  Institutions  lor  promoting  it  grow  up,  stip- 
^orted  by  tkepu^pune  ;  and  lo  what  object  can 
It  be  dedieaUd  with  greater  propriety  t  Amoi^ 
the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  tbio 
end,  nonehan  been  'attended  whh  graaterauc- 
cess  than  the  enabliBbment  of  boarda  composed  ot' 
proper  ehaneien,  cbarged  with  eolleciing  and 
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dUFtfrtLng  •flifttrinMlon,  enabled  by  premlami  and 
BidaU  pi^oufriary  ards  to  encourege  aod  anut  a 
spirit  o'  discovery  and  tiuprovetueDU 

Tisis  apflpeies  ol*  eaubliihment  eenlributes 
doubly  lo  the  locreBM  ol'  improvemeoi)  by  siimu- 
latiDg  eiiterpriM  and  experiment,  and  by  drawiog 
to  a  common  ceDUre  tbe  mmis  ev«ry  where  of  tu- 
dividaal  ekill  and  obsemtion,  and  epreading  them 
Ihesea  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  ac- 
cordingly haisbownlbat  iheyare  very  cheap  in- 
•tmnieoifl  ol*  immense  naiioDtd  beiiefiii." 

What  wizird  spell — what  fatal  darkoeu  haa 
blinded  the  eye*  ol'  our  public  council*  so  long  to 
tbe  great  agency  of  human  prosperiiy,  and  to  the 
paniQg  coofvel  of  the  father  of  his  country  ? 

Why  in  ihe  aame  of  the  experience  of  the 
world  are  manulacturee  and  commerce  more 
entitled  to  governmental  protection  ihao  agricul- 
ture 1  While  ti  ta  true,  that  aeven-elghthi  of  our 
■  population  live  by  agriculture,  io  it  not  ctranse, 
paaeing  etrapge  that,  in  a  oouotry  poaaeaeing  iree 
uMiiotwDa,  it  is  abo  true  that,  ftom  the  bundaiion 
ol  our  government  op  to  this  timei  there  caooot 
be  Ibund,  either  in  the  statutes  of  ible  state,  or  the 
nation,  tbe  word  agriculture ;  while  it  ia  true  that 
the  national  code  Irom  1780  to  1836  is  reptete  with 
proviaiooB  Jbr  the  protection  of  manulaciurea ; 
white  it  i«  trtw  that  our  commerce  in  every  place  on 
tbe  globe  is  under  the  rtiietd  of  naiiontil  power, 
ia  it  not  atrange,  that  it  is  also  true,  that  there 
Dover  has  been  appropriated,  either  irora  your  na- 
itooal  or  ataie  treasury,  one  dollar  Ibr  the  direct  en* 
coaragement  of  tbe  art  o/hu^Mndry. 

The  question  of  domestic  manulaetDres  haa 
occupied  the  widest  space  in  the  public  attention. 
Behold  the  |>ower  of  commerce  1  From  1816  to 
1836,  Ibr  repairs  and  increase  of  the  navy  we 
have  espenied  833,000,000 ;  during  the  same 
period  the  whole  naval  estabhshment  eoat  866,- 
000,000.  At  this  expenae,  our  nation,  very  pro- 
pMly,  has  made  the  slara  and  sinpea  wave  over 
every  oeean  and  upon  every  sea,  lor  the  protection 
of  our  commerce. 

Reierence  (o  a  single  recent  hiatorical  fact  will 
illustrate  the  ascendient  power  which  commerce 
has  acquired  over  the  councils  of  our  counliy,  and 
the  sleepieas  vigilance  with  which  it  ia  guarded 
in  tbe  most  r«note  parte  ol'  the  earth.  In  the 
year  18S1,  tbe  mewhant  vessel  Frieodahip  from 
Salem,  waaeapttired  and  plundued  on  the  pepper 
coast  of  tbe  island  oTSumatra.  Alier  tbe  oapture 
of  the  Frieodahipi  Capt.  Eodieot,  her  command- 
er, lold  the  lalandera  that  he  belonged  to  a  great 
nation  on  the  other  aide  of  the  globe,  that  would, 
before  tbe  end  of  twelve  moniha,  send  a  big  abip 
to  poniah  the  outrage  that  had  been  committed 
upon  him.  They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
istence and  power  ot  the  United  States.  Tiie 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  Friendship  was  brought 
to  our  government.  The  powerlbl  ship  Potomac 
happened  juai  at  that  Ume  to  be  retdy  for  sea, 
and  she  was  Ibilbwith  despatched  to  avenge  the 
outrage  which  had  been  committed  upon  the  com- 
marae  qI'  the  United  States.  Time  rolled  on ; 
tha  twelve  moDths  had  neariy  elapsed ;  the  13ih 
aaaon  was  nearly  at  hand,  in  two  days  more  the 
pirates  would  bail  tbe  anniversary  of  ine  capture 
of  tbe  Friendship.  All  but  a  vcury  few  were  de- 
riding lha  idee  of  the  threatened  visitation  of  the 
bigMip  ;  yet  they  could  net  dismiss  the  ominous 
threat  from  their  minds.  On  the  mDrning  of  the 
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7th  Lf  February,  1632,  just  forty-eight  hours  be-, 
lore  the  expiration  ol  the  twelve  moatha,  the  aim 
rose  on  Sumatra;  and,  behold!  there  stood, sure 
enough,  the  lerriUe  big  ship !  They  saw,  in  lha 
Stan  aiK)  ftripes,  as  ihey  0oeted  on  the  breexe, 
the  late  ol  the  pirate  aiid  the  mordeier.  Their 
lOTts  were  stormed,  and  their  town  laid  in  aslies ; 
and  such  a  terrible  impression  made  i>r  the  power 
and  justice  ol'  the  United  States,  that  since  that 
time,  the  amalleet  American  vessel  can  float  in 
aalety  in  these  remote  piratical  seas. 

Thus,  it  was  to  protect  an  inconsiderable  branch 
of  our  commerce,  upon  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
world,  that  a  national  ship  circumnavigated  the 
tflobe,  in  a  voyage  of  four  yeara  doubling  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  goiiig  out,  and  that  of 
Cape  Horn  in  coming  'at,  at  the  cost  of  probably 
a  miUien  ol'  doilara.  If  the  oaitonal  mind,  if  the 
national  reaourcea,  could  be  brought  to  bear  ibua 
directly  on  egriculture,  what  gloriouaresolts  would 
Ibllow  [  Tbe  expense  of  this  single  expediiiei^ 
would  have  esteblislied  an  agricultural  coll^;^ 
with  an  experimental  liirm,  in  each  of  the  elatee,  • 
and  made  educated,  practical  larmera  of  tbrni- 
sands  of  poor  orpbans. 

But  why  haa  it  happened,  hue  in  a  free  land, 
where  Jarmers  coiisuiute  seven-eightba  of  the 
whole  populaiioor  ihat  tbe  arts  and  commerce 
have  been  able  to  monopolize  the  reaourcea  imd 
le^slaiiun  of  the  country,  while  not  one  hour  is 
ever  devoted,  by  our  public  functioDaricB,  to  the 
c<Hiaideration  ol  agriculture  1  These  are  the  rea- 
sons Those  devoted  to  manulactures  and  com- 
merce have  been  able,  Irom  their  concentrated 
poBition,  to  act  togfclber  in  organized  concert ;  and 
ooncNt  basraabled  tbem  to  bring  into  their  service 
tbe  public  pre»B  and  puUic  men.  They  have 
been  able  to  biiog  to  bear  upon  public  opioioD, 
all  tbe  means  of  popular  inatroeUon ;  white  ihoae 
devoted  to  agrictUiure  have  been  dispersed  over 
the  contioeoi,  Irom  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  Avm 
the  Atlantic  to  the  tar  west,  each  man  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  relying  upon  his  individual  efforts, 
without  the  means  of  communicating  with  his 
brethren  of  the  same  class.  Having  no  union, 
Ibis  mighty,  unembodied,  disorganized  interest, 
acted  not  at  all  upon  ilie  public  councils.  B«t  tha 
spin  t  o:'  the  age  will  overcome  ibis  difficulty.  Meet 
of  the  states  have  alreadsr  made  agrieulloia  the 
subject  of  htgislation ;  societies  sn  every  where 
springing  up ;  public  journals,  devoted  to  the  art 
of  husbandry,  are  muliiplying ;  able  men,  in  all 
parts  of  the  union,  are  eddrt-sBing  the  people  in 
their  primary  aeaemblies ;  light  is  shed  abroad 
among  tbe  larmers,  and  tha  time  haa  arrived  when 
thoae  who  pay  uiue-ientha  of  the  public  revenue, 
will  claim  the  right  to  be  heard  in  our  public 
councila. 

It  will  be  impoBsible,  io  a  free  land,  for  tbe 
stupid  and  abaonl  notion,  that  the  seven-ei^ths 
ol  lbs  people,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  shoiUd  remain  ignorant,  while  education  is 
mainly  reserved  Ibr  thoee  devoted  to  tile  learned 
proteasioos.  Ii  will  be  impoenble,  wlme  the  bd- 
lot  box  is  in  tlie  hends  of  the  larmers,  Ibr  tbe 
emolumenls  and  hooora  of  the  government  much 
longer  to  be  concentrated  in  tlie  hands  of  other  ' 
protessions.  It  wilt  be  impofisible,  in  a  free  land, 
for  those  who  pay  oinc-tentba  of  tbe  public  reve- 
nue, to  remain  much  longer  quiet,  and  see  annual 
tbonaands  stjuandered  in  local  and  iririat  legisla- 
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tioOf  wbUe  the jgreat  baaia  «i  wbiob  iiandi  ibe 
poblie  pnapentir,  is  wholly  Defected. 

Tbera  i*  bat  one  thing  oeedlal  to  nake  agricul- 
iwp  in  Kedtucky  the  auRBt  road,  both  to  wealth 
and  faaie ;  and  that  lo  raise  the  aiandard  ol 
educatiou  amoDg  the  Tarmerf.  W  heo  this  ia  done, 
our  educated  youog  nieu  will  not  all  crowd  ibe 
leMoed  proleuiooi,  but  wit!  aooo  find  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  farmer  is  more  lure  tban  way  oiber, 
to  lead  to  compeleocy  and  hooorable  diBiiociioo. 
Whenever  the  opinion  ehall  prevailt  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  gives  greater  scope  Ibr  the 
exercise  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  tban  any 
occupation  in  the  world,  the  landed  interest  will 
leant  its  true  power.  It  will  have  it^  siaiesmen 
and  orators  every  where,  io  primary  assemblies, 
tad  ia  legislalive  balls,  to  deleod  aod  protect  its 
iatereiis.  The  vast  elemental  power  oi  agricul- 
ture wiU  then  be  brought  out  of  that  chaos,  in 
wbieh  it  has  been  so  long  buried,  and  ehaped  into 
•ysteffl. 

.  Behold  the  millioiw  oi  tninute  streamlets,  issu- 
ing from  the  sponges  of  ihe  Alleghiuiy  and  Aocky 
mountaios,  without  any  apparent  coooexioo  1 
Tet,  by-and-by,  they  form  tbemselvee  into  aihou- 
sand  noUe  streams,  and  these  thousand  unite  their 
mighty  volumes  of  water  in  the  Father  of  Rivers, 
which  pours  his  resistless  floods  into  the  ocean !  So 
shail  the  scattered,  and,  at  present,  af^i^ntly 
discoiuiected  intereaia  of  the  farmers,  Irom  the 
AtlaaUc  to  the  far  west,  and  from  the  great  Lakes 
to  the  great  Gulf,  be  (brmed  into  a  unmn  that  will 
rigbiiimy  and  aaiely  control  the  destiuea  oT  Ame- 
rtos,  and  perhapa  of  the  worid. 

This  enlightened  interest  will  not  seek,  in  Ihe 
least,  to  depress  the  favor  whish  manufactures 
and  commerce  have  in  the  government,  but  to 
place  tbeir  mother,  agriculture,  one  step  above 
them.  Then  agricultural  colleges,  experimental 
larms,  geolosical  surveys,  reports  on  productive 
industry,  aiul  premiums  Ibr  new  and  improved 
implemeolB,  will  occupy  the  lime  ol'  congress, 
and  the  state  legislatures. 

We  have  seen,  that  all  the  emioAnt  slates  of 
antiquity  made  umeullnre  the  ebief  care  of  their 
governments^  We  have  aeen  all  the  modem 
nations  of  Europe  lie  ia  poverty  and  innrBaca, 
and  despotism,  until  they  discovered  mat  God 
had  connected  the  virtue,  and  ietelligence,  and 
properly  of  mankind,  with  the  cultivatira  of  the 
earth :  until  they  discovered  that  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  government  must  act  direetly  on 
the  But^ect. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  io  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  what  should  be  lelito  individual  in- 
dustry, and  what  should  be  performed  by  the 
government  1  1  answer,  whatever  individuals 
can  do,  ibey  will  do,  belter  than  the  covemmeni. 
Bat  whatever  the  interest,  of  the  whole  people 
requires  should  be  done,  and  which  is  beyond  the 
nmuwof  bKlivfduals,  should  be  performed  by  the 
whole  people,  through  thur  government 

The  Utdaairy  and  finances  of  France  were  in 
«  wretched  condition ;  the  nation  in  poverty  and 
ignorance,  until  that  country  happened  to  have  a 
great  king  and  a  great  minister ;  ihetr  saw  what 
was  the  matter,'  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  applied 
the  remedy  ;  they  applied  the  funds  of  the  govem- 
maM  to  raise  agncuhure  ;  and  by  stimulating  a 
single  branch  of  indusity,  they  raised  France  to 
opi3enoe.  They  gave  bouBHes  Ibr  raw  silk,  and 


Ibr  rearing  mulberry  trees.  The  reealf  isi  thai 
besides  the  supply  of  her  own  vast  consnnpfiooy 
she  annually  exports  Q2d,000,000  wonh  ol  silk. 
Thtu  by  the  application  of  a  small  premiun, 
which  no  one  feti,  the  proepecls  of  France  were 
changed.  The  silk  culture  gave  an  easy  and 
pleasant  employment  to  millions  of  indigent  peo- 
ple, aod  GKated  a  vast  borne  market  lor  alt  the 
products  ol  aghculiure,  and  changed  the  habits  o( 
the  people  Irom  iudoleuce  to  activity. 

1 1  is  now  agteed  that  Aoierica  is  tietier  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  silt  than  JCurope  or  Asia  ;  and  it 
is  perlectly  certain,  that  judicious  legislalicm  would 
iniroduce  it  into  these  suites,  to  the  saving  ol  the 
drain  ol  920,000,000  of  B|<eoie,  which  we  annually 
send  to  the  east  liir  that  article.  In  our  own  timet 
and  within  our  own  observation,  the  induelry, 
finances  and  powers  ol  the  worid  have  been 
revolutionized  by  the  culture  of  a  nngle  planif 
(cotton.)  Kustiia  was  unknown  among  the 
civilized  nauons,  until  the  government  oi  that 
country,  by  bounties,  induced  agrieulluriau  fiom 
other  nations,  to  settle  in  their  dominions.  In 
1783  Catherine  II.  established  schools,  and  as 
early  as  1793,  Russia  became  an  exporter  of  grain 
to  iheamouut  of  millions.ol'  bushels.  There  are 
now  Americans  in  huasia  conducting  farming 
operations  ou  a  Ittrge  scale.  Before  the  power  ol* 
Ibe  Russiau  government  was  brought  in  wd  of 
individual  imluBlry,  in  the  promotion  <k  agricul- 
ture, there  were  but  a  lew  fishermen's  huts  on 
the  Neva,  where  now  aianda  the  moat  splendid 
capital  in  tbe  world. 

Sweden  wes  a  semi- barbarous  and  todl^starved 
nation  until  Charles  Xll.  made  agriculture  au 
atfair  of  state  policy,  aod  established  agricultural 
colleges. 

Agriculture  was  in  a  very  low  condition  in  Aus- 
tria, until  tbe  sovereign  of  that  country  discovered 
the  true  basts  ol  legislation ;  and  to  make  the  proper 
impression  upon  her  subjecis,  of  tbe  importance  of 
agriculture,  she  caused  medals  to  be  struck  and  dis- 
tributed  among  tbem,  containing  this  inscriptimi, 
"  The  art  wlueh  nouriahu  all  other  oris.*^ 

Tbe  government  of  England  has  uicorporaied 
agricultural  societies,  and  endowed  them  with 
ample  funda— geob^eal  and  agricultural  surveys 
are  made— an  analysis  of  all  the  soils,  with  tba 
best  modes  of  improving  them,  and  repMie 
descriptive  of  all  the  modes  of  indtistiy  ana  im- 
plements used,  are  made  ax  the  expense  ol'  the 
government,  and  England  derives  an  income  of 
annual  millions,  by  supplying  the  worid  with  her 
surplus  live  stock. 

The  distinction  which  1  take  of  what  should  be 
lefl  to  individuals,  and  what  should  be  performed 
by  the  government,  is  plain.  Tbe  very  many 
things  connected  with  agriculture,  which  iba 
public  interest  demands,  aiu  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  individuals,  will  readily  occur  to  iba 
mind  of  every  reflecting  man.  But  above  all,  it 
it  not  ia  the  power  ot  individoala  lo  make  ade- 

fiiate  proviflioo  Jbr  the  edueation  of  the  people, 
'rora  all  past  indications,  it  is  not  at  aU  pr^baMe^ 
Ibr  a  long  time  to  oMne,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
bring  into  practice  any  efiicieol  fiaa  of  generaJ 
education,  unless  we  can  connect  it  with  agriral- 
ture.  The  great,  invaluable  end  to  be  acoosi- 
plished,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  govemmaM 
and  individual^  is  the*  education  of  uecbil^M 
of  the  state. 
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WedonMderira  exuberant  harvegis  to  fatten 
fDCfi,  as  mere  enimalv.  The  value  of  idbd  » 
dCTeloped  by  kindling  the  spark  of  divinity  within 
him.  It  ia  computed  thai  there  are  160,000  child- 
reo  in  the  aiatej  and  of  this  number  only  80,000 
are  reeeiviBg  a  tolerable  education,  la  not  ibii 
view  enouga  to  make  the  patriot's  hair  ataiMl 
erect ! 

Oor  political  imiifutiom  veat  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  majoiiiv ;  if  that  majori^  should 
beeonM  UDedueaied  and  fgoorani,  ihry  will  of 
eoone  lose  all  knowledge  ot  the  prioeiples  of  our 
goveminmt,  and  all  dwre  fur  jmt  and  equal  law* ; 
and,  jost  as  cure  a*  God  rules  the  heavens,  and 
Iponiabee  men  for  the  neglect  of  duty,  in  the  long 
nm  oar  libeniea  will  perish  by  misguided  igno- 
rance. If  we  do  not  make  the  education  ol  the 
rising  geoeratioo  an  affair  of  state,  our  descend- 
ants,  at  no  distant  day,  will,  in  ihe  Gnt  place,  be 
pluiidered  of  their  propertjr,  through  the  forms  of 
the  balkrt  box,  at  the  insiigation  of  agrarian 
demagogues  ;  and  next,  they  will  take  ihelier  in 
the  arms  of  despotism,  as  a  proieciion  from  the 
violeDee -of  mobs.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  some 
men  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  ought  to 
beeonndered  puMio  propoty,  and  tfie  only  shield 
«r  ear  posieasions.  Tb^  eanoot  rradily  see  the 
deep  interest  ihey  have  in  the  education  of  other 
people's  children.  They  do  not  reflect  that  they 
have  ihe  same  interest  in  the  virtue  and  inielli- 
geace  of  the  voters,  upon  whose  voice  at  ihe  bal- 
let box  depends  the  existence  of  the  laws  and 
ooostitoiion  ;  that  they  have  in  the  virtue  and 
ioielligeDce  of  the  judge  who  has  to  decide  upon 
their  title  to  their  houses  and  lauds,  in  court. 

The  teiBon  taught  us  by  the  fathers  of  our  in- 
•tftotions,  that  these  imtiiutioos  have  no  other 
foundation  than  the  virtue  and  intellisence  of  the 
pei^,  is  not  an  idle  saying.  Utere  la  no  dodg* 
ing  the  queetlon.  The  instnietioo  of  youth  mutt 
'  be  made  an  affalrof  state,  or  the  Amcniaa  ezpe- 
vioent  will  lora  out  to  be  a  splendid  fhilwe. 

Bui  again,  we  do  not  desire  Adds  waving  whh 
rich  products  for  the  mere  gratiSeation  of  animal 
appetite.  The  end  and  aim  of  alt  the  efforts  of 
mm  is  happiness;  and  faappioeas  is  certainly 
■ore  eonoecied  with  the  good  eoltivaiion  of  the 
earth  than  any  other  occupation.  Man,  as  be 
came  from  the  hands  of  bis  Maker,  was  placed 
iu  a  garden  adorned  with  eve^  fruit  atid  nower, 
because  these,  above  all  created  things,  were  the 
elements  of  that  pleasure  roost  agreeable  to  a 
pore  mind.  And  now,  where  are  the  retreats  ol 
napfinem  io  this  world,  comparable  to  well  ar- 
raamd  houses,  dean  yards,  and  well  cultivated 
tHoens?  Look  abroad,  and  wherever  you  see 
MiaeUing  fences,  bwry  fieUs,  ducks  and  geese  in 
tin  springs,  faoga  rootiag  op  to  the  doors,  and 
cattle  depiedating  upon  com  hid  io  ihe  weeds, 
yott  win  f  nd  the  men  in  grog-shops,  and  the  child- 
len  without  eehool-housier,  and  their  mothers  in 
misery.  On  thecontrary,  wherever  you  see  high- 
ly cultivated  6elds,  a  yard  of  green  sod,  orchards 
of  eboiee  (rait,  and  gardens  ol  select  flowers,  you 
wfH  find  inlMigeoee,  virtue  and  happiness. 

We  iherdbre  regard  agriculture,  not  only  as 
the  great  primary  interest  of  man,  in  relation  to 
tkesupdy  (M*  his  wants,  hut  as  the  source  of  bis 
Mt  elevited  pleasarea,  and  as  the  tmlj  mre 
His  oT  hie  liberties  and  eiviliniioa. 
1  hm  aaliified  myialf,  bymuefaobaemttioD 


aodiefleethmjortfaetruthoflhelbllowii^  atate* 

menu: 

1.  That  at  least  two-thuds  af  oor  arable  lend 

is  aonually  becoming  poorer  by  unskilfid  bus. 
baodry. 

2.  That  it  ia  practicable  to  make  otur  lands 
annually  more  fertile. 

8.  That  both  our  8fable«od  paslun  lands  can 
be  made  to  produce  twice  as  much  as  ihey  bavo 
done. 

4,  That,  at  Ineonaidenbla  expoiae,  the  cattle 
in  our  state  ean  be  made  worth  annually  upwards 
of  94,000.000  more  than  they  hare  been. 

fi.  That  with  ihe  same  amount  of  food,  our 
swme  may  be  annually  advanoed  in  price  §2,000,- 
000.  .  v-i— I- 

6.  That  there  is  yet  ia  use  among  as,  in  a 
large  part  of  tbeatate^  very  impwfeet  agrkoltcnal 
implements. 

7.  That  two  men,  with  tlie  best  pfoogtu,  caa 
perform  more  work  iu  a  day,  than  three  with 
those  io  common  use. 

8.  There  having  been  do  analysis  of  our  soUs  there 
is  eoBseituenily  general  ignorance  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  enriching  our  lands  by  nixing  different 
soils  together. 

If  these  views  approshnate  tba  truth,  it  li  evi> 
dent  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  aeiioa  of 
government  and  societies. 

W  hat  has  been  done  wiibio  a  few  yean,  proved 
what  is  yet  in  our  power. 

The  tax  value  of  the  lands  of  the  state  is 
8127,m6C9.  No  man  of  observation  will  doubt 
ibat  at  least  half  of  this  value  has  been  added 
in  the  last  twenty  yeers  by  improvement  io  agri- 
culture. Inquire  of  the  citizens  of  Shelby,  Hen- 
ry end  Momgtmery,  and  ibey  will  tell  you  that 
the  value  of  their  lends  has  been  doubled  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  by  the  exampleor  a  Aw  skilful 
bnnent  aetifing  among  them . 

There  aie  400,618  cattle  taxed  in  (he  atste, 
their  average  value  is  but  90.87,  while  the  ave- 
rage value  of  tbuae  in  three  counties  that  have 
improved  their  stock,  is  9U. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  wh^  is  but 
92,883,218;  but  if  all  the  counties  had  given  the 
same  attention  lo  iroproi^ng  the  stock  as  Fayette, 
Bourbon  end  Clarke,  iha  aggiagata  value  would 
have  been  97,369.196. 

The  experience  of  the  fewcooniiea  that  have 
given  their  atientiou  to  swine,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  improved  breeds  can  be  brought  to 
maturity  upon  half  the  food  required  by  ihe  old 
son. 

A  proper  rotation  of  crops  on  exhausted  ficlda 
has  restored  them  to  their  primhive  foniliiy. 

Is  te  not  an  object  wimby  Ihe  atteotiou  of  law 
makers,  and  of  good  men  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
10  widen  end  extend  those  improvements  that 
have  already  so  enriched  a  part  of  our  state ;  and 
shown  Ibai  agriculture^  properly  undeialood,  is  the 
most  lucrative  occupation  among  us  I 

If  the  people  will  form  ihemsetves  into  socie- 
ties, and  patronise  agricidiural  journals,  collect 
useliU  facts  and  puUish  the  resulis  of  their  new 
experiments,  and  bring  the  products  ol  their  indus- 
try into  compeiiticMi  at  public  lairs,— if  the  legis- 
lature will  come  with  tlu  aki  of  its  influence,  and 
provkle  an  agricultural  college  vrith  an  expwimen- 
tal  &rm,  and  oiva  a  Ibw  hundred  doHaia  annually 
iatba  lorttt  oT  p«Hniui^^  j^^^t^(a(^^^ 
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odtirayon,  and  for  ilie  beat  esseyi,  a«d  best 
ptougbf,  a  new  spirit  ol'  inquiry  will  arise  in  i|ie 
land,  tbe  occupaiien  of  ihe  larner  trill  uscnnd  to 
its  proper  staiioo.  There  will  be  a  new  didusion 
of  intelligence,  and  annual  million?  will  be  adaed 
10  tbe  productive  indBBiry  aflour  stale. 


AinWOBTH  rARBHBKS*  GLUB.    MAKCH  26, 

1841.   asooNO  AvnvAL  rbpost." 

the  London  Fannera'  Haiaxfnc. 
Yoor  eommittee  have 'great  pleasure  in  pre- 
wuling  ibelr  second  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  Halesworih  FarmerB*  Club,  and 
bava  followed  the  plan  adopted  in  the  &rBt 
report:  viz. — to  notice  briefly  all  tbe  subjecle 
discuBsed  in  the  club  during  the  past  year,  with 
short  •talemeota  of  iba  arguoMBis  wed  Ibr  and 
against. 

«onM^  n«<iflg,  .^rU  34<fc.— Tbii  be- 
lag  Ihe  fint  nwetiog  alter  toe  annual  dinner,  the 
yearly  biuineai  of  tbe  club  waa  gone  into.  At 
ihii  meeting  it  wai  agreed,  (hat  the  chairman 
abould  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Socieiy,  on  behalf  of'  tbe  club ;  a  set  of  rules 
were  drawn  op  and  agreed  to,  Ibr  tbe  manage- 
ment of  the  library ;  and  a  number  of  subjecis, 
auitable  to  the  agricultural  operaiiona  of  the  dif- 
ferent months,  were  fixed  U(jon  and  adopted  by 
lha  members  present.  Sweepstakes  Ibv  the  dil- 
lerrat  rooia  were  entered  into ;  ami  the  important 
qoestiou,  aa  to  <■  whether  the  corn  laws  should  be 
eootidered  eligible  for  discussion  in  the  club," 
was  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  at  once  in 
Ihe  afiirmative— that  question  beinjc  considered 
mere  as  a  protective  than  a  poliiicsl  question. 
Second  monthly  justing,  JUay  ^£liL-~  Subject 
On  the  advantagta  tOMderived  from  prepar- 
ing timber  by  Kyon's  prootsay  as  appHoMe  to  ag- 
riailtural  ptajK$iu"  Tbe  member  who  iotro- 
4uced  the  subject  gave  striking  proofs  of  the  pre- 
servative powers  of  this  process,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  of  the  very  jireat  odvanta^'es  to  be 
derived  from  its  genei;al  adoption  in  preparing 
limber.  He  produced  at  ihe  tneeiiog,  specimens 
'of  the  ends  oi  hop-poles,  some  of  which  bad  been 
sabiect  to  Kyan's  process  belore  havinj^  been  fixed 
in  the  groand,  while  otbeia  were  put  in  without 

•  W«  present  ths  followiog  extract  not  so  much  for 
the  value  ot  its  matter,  as  to  exhibit  an  excellent 
mode  of  wwUng  for  agricultanil  societies.  The  pro- 
cedars  of  this  EttgUsh  society,  though  more  methodi- 
cal, and  reported  accordbg  to  a  certain  (ona,  is  very 
mncb  liks  tLst  of  tbe  weekly  agricultural  meetings 
hsU  b  Bosfaio.  nMet  we  have  before  so  much  sp- 
|daaded,  and  lacommended  for  the  imitation  of  other 
neallBgB  or  societies.  This  plan  of  having  intelligent 
aad  practical  fennera  to  meet  together,  and  talk  upon 
esitain  designated  subjects  for  discussion,  and  then 
csrrecUy  reporting  and  publishing  the  opioioas  ex- 
pressed, would  be  at  the  samo  time  the  moat  easy  and 
agreeable  mode  of  communication,  and  the  most  nse- 
fiil  to  the  puUic.  Nor  should  these  conversation  dis- 
cussions supersede  any  other  existing  business,  but  be 
nenly  added  to  tU  otben.~-£n.  F.  K. 


any  preparation.  The&e  hop-poles  had  Wen 
ineeried  in  a  stiff  soil  Ibr  nearly  two  years,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  poles  which  bad  been 
kyanized  were  sound,  wbile  the  oibera  were  in  a 
suie  of  decay.  Others  who  had  also  used  this 
process,  spoke  with  confidence  of  its  preservative 
powers:  end  the  chemical  effect  which  takea 
place  in  kyanized  timber  *ras  fully  explained  lo 
the  meeting ;  wheQ,  aftfar  several  general  renuBlts, 
the  Ibllowing  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Re8oliUion.—Ttie  subject — "  On  the  advan- 
lages  to  be  derived  from  employing  Kyan's  pro- 
cess lor  the  preservation. of  limber  lor  agricultural 
purposes,"  having  lully  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  meeting,  and  many  gentlemen  having 
spoken  of  Ihe  efficacy  of  tbe  process,  the  members 
present  strongly  recomoKnded  it  as  worthy  of 
general  adoption ;  as,  I'rom  specimens  produced 
ai  this  meeting,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great 
usefiilnesa,  panieulariy  io  (he  preservation  of 
soft  or  inWrior  kinds  ot  wood :  but  as  time  alooe 
can  test  the  value  of  the  process,  it  is  requeaied 
that  gentlemen  who  have  tried  it,  wUi  ai  some 
luiure  time  report  the  result  of  their  variotis 
experiments  to  the  club. 

TTiird  monthly  meeiiT^,  June  19ik. — At  this 
meeting,  judges  were  appointed  to  decide  upon, 
and  arrange  the  conditions  of  tbe  sweepstakee, 
to' be  given  Ibr  the  best  roots  to  be  produced  at 
the  monthly  meeting  in  November.  Svbjtct — 
"  The  best  method  of  preventing  the  turnip  fy.'^ 
On  ihie  subject  opinions  were  greatly  divided : 
many  membws  were  inclined  to  attribute  the 
prevalence  ot  this  insect  to  tbe  manure  employed, 
and  many  exanplfs  were  given  which  lendrd 
to  support  this  view  j  hut  other  members  ad. 
vaiici^d  Ihe  Ibllowing  reaaons  in  oppositiou  to  this 
opinion  :~6rgt,  thnt  in  numerous  inaianoea,  the 
fly  abounded  where  no  manure  bad  been  used 
lor  the  turnip  crop  ;  secondly,  that  ihia  ioaectbas 
been  found  repfaieiily  upon  long  summer-lands; 
and  thirdly,  that  under  the  impression  that  farm- 
yard manure  mifihi  have  socaething  to  do  with 
the  increflse  or  production  of  these  insects,  rape- 
cako  was  used  instead,  and  yet  the  crop  was 
cut  otf.  One  metnber  placed  great  reliance  on 
ploughing  the  land  two  or  three  days  hsfore  sow- 
ing the  turnip  seed  ;  but  in  reply  to  ihid,  another 
stated  tliat  he  had  repeatedly  toed  the  plan  with- 
out effect.  Several  examplea  were  adduced  of 
the  curioua  laet,  that  io  consequence  of  sowing 
seed  on  part  of  the  held  in  Ihe  morning,  and  after 
a  lew  hours  sowing  the  remaining  part  ia  Ihe 
afternoon,  the  diderence  of  a  tew  hours  in  putting 
in  the  seed  saved  the  plants  in  one  part,  whilst  in 
the  other  they  ^were  eaten  off— tbe  cause  of  this 
could  not  l>e  saiisfaciorily  accounted  Ibr.  Af\ar 
an  interesting  debate,  tbe  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

jReaoIufion.— "The  best  method  of  dniroying 
or  preventing  the  turnip  fly,"  having  been  fully 
discussed  by  this  nieeiin^,  it  is  considered,  that 
as  the  subject  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  both 
as  regards  the  origin  of  this  destructive  insect 
and  the  means  of  preventing  its  ravages,  do  par- 
ticular plan  appears  worthy  of  geoeul  adoption ; 
and  as  different  members  Iwve  promised  lo  make 
several  experiments.  It  is  recommended  to  wait 
the  results,  which  are  to  be  reported  to  tbe  club 
at  the  end  of  the  turnip  season. 

Fourth  monthly  mteting,  Jufy^  17th.—fkibieU 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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— *'  7%c  (tdvantage$  or  disadvantagea  nf  mowing 
loAeat."*  The  meetiog  was  but  ihmly  atiended : 
ibe  membera  present,  however,  diKDsaed  the 
•ubjeet  with  muchapirit;  aod  atihougha  conei- 
dereMe  ditfereDce  of  opinion  preraileJ,  yet  the 
tMing  wa*  derided!/  in  tavor  of  the  advantages 
of  BMring  wheau  But  the  geooral  viewa  ol'  ^ 
ID  en)  ben  are  embodied  io  the  rew^Uon. 

Mmcivtimt — The  subject—"  On  the  ndvan- 
leites  or-disadvaniages  ol  mowioff  wheat,"  bar- 
ing bean  fully  taken  imo  conrideraiion,  the  opi- 
nion of  this  meeting,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained 
from  a  limited  experience,  i«  decidedly  in  lavor  of 
mowing,  lor  the  Ibllowing  reasons :  viz.— greater 
expediuoQ  and  leas  expense  as  regards  the  work ; 
a  great  advantage  in  the  extra  quantity  of  straw 
oMaiiwd ;  and  the  probabiliiy  of  being  enabled 
to  oart  the  corn  sooner.  An  objection  having 
been  made,  that  mowing  wheat  may  affect  the 
iatensisof  the  laboriog  classes,  it  is  believed  thai 
■nohianot  the  ease  atpiesent.  Bui  furiherex- 
perieooe  i>  etitl  neoesBary  before  all  the  advan- 
tages ot  mowing  can  be  liilly  obtained ;  and  ctr- 
oamataiwes  ought  ahraya  to  he  taken  into  account 
ia  adopting  either  tbe  plan  of  mowing  or  reaping. 

AngoH  being  harvest  month,  no  meeting  took 
place. 

Sixth  monthly  nutting,  S^tember  lSth,~9uh- 
jMi—'*  TV  comparative  value  of  the  different 
eorielifs  of  voheat.  The  best  preparation  of  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  proper 
quantity  of  $eed  per  acre.  (Vith  the  comparative 
wurits^driUing  or  dUMmg  in  the  seed."  The 
taportsnoe  of  this  Gubjeci,  and  its  being  divided 
loco  several  bruches,  gave  rise  lo  a  very  animated 
and  lengthened  discussion.  The  memhrr  who 
introdoeed  thaaabjeei  eonndered,  that  the  great 
ohjeet  of  AroMn  ehould  be  to  find  out  what  par- 
tioblar  varieUes  of  wheat  are  best  adapted  to 
partloolar  aofls,  m  that  the  greatest  advanta^ 
might  be  obtained  from  seed  and  soil  being  sui- 
taBle  for  each  other; — that  his  observations  mu«t 
be  confined  to  an  experience  of  several  years,  on 
mixed  and  Ugbt  soils  oi>ly ; — that  fi>r  those  soil*, 
he  considered  Talavera  wheat  a  most  valuable 
kind;  for  not  only  does  that  wheal  prove  ndvun- 
tageous  to  the  farmer  in  its  produce,  but  ia  highly 
approved  of  by  millers  and  merehanre,  and  com- 
mands the  first  price  in  the  market,  being  ol  a 
fine  color  and  very  heavy;  it  iilan  atands  the 
winter  belter  than  any  other  kind.  He  had  aUo 
tried  the  Eelipse  whMt,  the  Tunsiale,  the  long- 
•tmv  white  wheat}  and  tbe  improved  golden 
drep.  ' 

The  EdtpM  wheat  did  well  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  it  proved  a  tender  wheat;  and  although  of 
good  cok>r,  yet  was  deficient  io  weight. 

The  Tanstale  ia  a  good  wheat  on  land  tn  a  high 
•tate  of  ealttvailon,  twi  not  at  all  adapted  to  poor ' 
land. 

The  long-straw  white  whenf  appeared  not  to 
yield  well,  iHit  this  kind  was  tried  for  two  years 
ooly* 

The  improved  golden  drop  is  a  very  fine 
wheat ;  gives«  goc^  tengib  of  straw,  and  is  very 
hardy;  and  is  also  very  heavy  and  thin-skinned, 
tod  of  oowse  a  lavoriie  with  most  millers. 

*  That  i»t  sobatitutiiig  the  graas4M:y the  fiv  the  sieUe. 
or  Nap-boek.  Our  eradU  is  not  used  in  Eogtand. 
-B».  F.  R. 


The  introducer  also  noticed  ihe  other  poiiila  of 
the  subject  at  consiiterable  length. 

The  opinions  on  these  and  other  trarieiies  .of 
wheat  were  variouB;  some  members  preferring 
the  Tunsiate.to  aH  o- her  kinds  ;  on  the  eonirery) 
with  others,  the  okl  fine  red  was  a  lavoriie  wheat; 
and  there  was  a  new  variety,  called  the  KuM>- 
bur^h  prolific  red  wheat,  shown  to  the  neelhig, 
which  was  slated  to  oombiae  ia  a  hi^  degm^ 
quality,  weight,-  produce,  length  of  etraw,  -and 
great  hardihood. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  ihe  land,  some 
dillereoce  ol'  opinion  existed,  and  much  practical 
inlbrmailoD  was  given  to  the  club  by  tbe  membera 
present,  as  to  their  particular  views  with  regard 
to  Seet  and  deep  ploughing,  and  ihe  comparaiive 
merits  of  drilling  end  dibblung.  Tbe  sense  61  the 
meeting  was  summed  up  la  the  resetutien. 

iZeaohtf ton.— Much  valuable  inlormation  hav^ 
ing  been  given  to  the  meeting  on  "The  com*- 
pamtiva  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  wheai*^ 
the  best  preperatiop  of  the  land  for  the  reeopiioa 
of  Ihe  seed— the  proper  quantity  of  seed,  and  i^ 
comparative  merits  of  drilling  and  dibbling;"  it 
was  considered,  that  as  regards  the  aeleetiott  id' 
the  seed^  great  care  shoukl  be  to  "dapt  the  diflin 
rent  varieties  to  suitable  soils.  I'be  Talavera  aad 
improved  golden  drop  appear  valuable  varitfies 
for  light  and  mixed  soil  ;  and  the  Tunstde 
and  old  fine  red  wheat  and  golden  drop  for  heavy 
mixed  soil  aud  heavy  land.  That  as  regariM 
manure,  rape-cake,  trom  a  Iburlh  to  a  third  of  a 
ton  per  acre,  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
larm-yard  manure.  Wiih  respect  to  ploughing 
for  wheal,  medium  or  fleet  ploughing  appears  t« 
answer  best.  Tbe  quantity  of  seed  per  acre 
depends  so  much  on  tbe  condition  ol'  the  land, 
and  time  ol  depositing  the  seed,  &e.,  that  no 
positive  quaniity  can  be  given.  And  as  to  drill* 
ing  compared  with  dibbling,  ihe  expense  of  each 
mode  ia  ao  nearly  equal,  that  the  one  or  (he  other 
plan  may  be  adopted  or  not,  according  to  circom- 
stances ;  but  that  tbe  advantages  in  lime  atid 
quaniiiy  of  produce,  appear  to  t>e  in  favor  oi' 
drilliDj;. 

Seventh  monthly  meeting,  October  Uth — Snb^ 
ject — "  The  best  plan  of  feeing  farm  horun, 
during  the  winter  ihonlhs."  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed  on  thia  auhjecl:  one  mptnbet 
considered  bean-meal  or  pollard  Be  the  beat  food 
during  winter,  with  Swcditih  lurntps  in  tlie  spring'. 
Bean-meat  was  objected  to  by  others  aa  a  heatin? 
lood,  causing  horses  of  a  certain  age  to  throw 
out  humours.  Sieeped  barley  (where  price  'a 
not  an  rejection)  with  hay  end  cut  stoff,  was 
highly  spoken  of;  all  cuteluff  was  approved  of  by 
euiue,  on  the  ground  of  economy;  and  objected 
to  by  others,  aa  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  injurious 
to  the  horses,  from  being  awellotved  without 
suflicient  mastication.  One  ftentleman  ot  great 
experience,  whose  horses  are  fairly  worked,  adopts 
the  following  plan  ; — a  bushel  of  oats,  with  about 
half  a  hundred  weight  of  chaff  or  cut  stuff,  and 
one  hundred  weight  of  hay  or  clover  per  week, 
for  each  hone;  aomelimes  three  peeks  of  bean- 
meal  are  aobaiituted  for  Ibe  oats.  Another  gives 
four  buabels  of  bean-meal  with  cut  ataff,  or  chaff, 
and  a  proper  proportion  of  hay  or  clover,  lo  four 
horses  in  the  week,  during  the  working  season. 
When  the  heavy  work  is  over,  he  does  not  give 
•o  miKh  corn,  but  eahstitutes 
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The  propriety  of  tyiog  up  horaei  In  staUes  was 
noticed,  and  approved  ol  by  some,  but  diiapprov. 
fldbyotbers,  whoooMidmd  boraeedid  buterio 
well-sheltered  yardi ;  but  all  agreed  that  siablee 
oogfat  to  be  well  veottlaled. . 

The  rewlutioD  eonveye  ihe  general  opioioo*  or 
the  meeting. 

jRuoUUion.~Tht  luttject  having  been  fully 
coDiiderad,  (he  impreMion  of  (hii  roeeiiog  ii,  that 
oaiior  beeo-meal,  and  a  due  proportion  ol  hay 
anditraw,  cut  into  chaff,  with  hay  or  clover  in 
Ihe  rack,  is  the  beat  planihat  can  be  generally 
•doiMcd.   That  a  propenioD  of  roots  may  alao  be 

e'ven  in  the  Bpring,  to  economize  the  provender ; 
It  that  great  latloide  ihould  be  given,  aaetrcum- 
•taocee  are  so  very  ditiereat  wm  manyfeedtorB, 
that  what  would  be  ao  eeooomieal  plao  with  one, 
mtght  be  the  reverie  with  another;  individualt 
miwt  act,  therefore,  according  to  (he  aitnatiooe  in 
which  they  may  be  placed.  As  lew  farmer* 
appear  to  have  taken  (he  paioi  toaBcenaio  the 
exact  quantity  of  Ibod  used  per  horse  per  week 
OQ  (he  average,  it  is  recommended  (hat  a  statia- 
tical  acoouot  of  thequantity,  quality,  and  average 
price  of  (be  food  of  a  horse',  tor  a  given  time, 
shall  be  kept  by  horse  feeders,  so  as  to  come  to  a 
olear  general  eaiimate  of  the  expeoae. 

Eighth  monthly  meeting,  Aooem&er  The 
•how  of  Toota  took  place  this  eveoina,  with  a 
very  foil  aileodaiice  of  members.  The  roots 
were  generally  lat^^e' and  of  superior  quality,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  The  judges— Mr.  S. 
KobiDBon,  of  Heottead ;  Mr.  U.  Mnre,  of  Leis- 
too  ;  and  Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  Westleton — 
awarded  (be  prizes  of  the  dlBerem  sweepstakes 
to  the  following  gentlemen : — 

Red  or  purple  beei,  Mr.  John  Titlott,  Wiaaett ; 
yellow  beet,  Mr.  Freeman,  Henham  ;  Swedish 
tumipe,  Mr.  JohnTiJIott,  Wissett;  white  pudding 
turnip,  Mr.  James  Johnaon,  Haleaworth;  white 
loaf  turnip,  Mr.  A.  Carman,  Wiaaett. 

The  jodjj^  after  clearly  explaining  the  grounda 
of  their  decisions  in  regard  to  the  comparadve 
merits  of  the  difierent  roots  exhibited  lor  prizes, 
oongratototed  the  meetiiw  on  their  very  superior 
size  and  quality,  pariieumriy  aa  the  Heason  had 
been  so  unlavorabto  to  the  root  crop  in  general. 
They  also  called  the  attention  ol'  the  meeting  to 
wme  very  superior  roots  whioh  several  gendemeo 
hod  kindly  aent  to  the  show,  although  not  candi- 
dates for  the  sweepstakes.  The  judt^es  alao  went 
into  the  comparative  tnerits  of  the  dillerem  kinds 
of  roots,  their  la((ening  properties,  and  their  aui- 
tableneaa  for  particular  soils.  Among  beet,  the 
old  red  with  a  green  top,  the  ram's  horn,  bullock's, 
and  the  3rellow,  were  mentioned  aa  wontry  of  par- 
ticular attention  b^  the  farmer.  White  pudding 
turnip  on  tight  soils,  for  early  feeding,  and  pur- 
ple pudding,  fbr  late  feeding,  were  especially  le- 
eomtneoded. 

A  vote  of  tbaoln  was  given  to  ibejudns  for 
their  services,  and  the  evening  passed  on  with 
great  satisfaction  toall. 

Xvnthmonthlymteting,  December  llth.—Suh- 
jtet—  On  thi  ^ermt  kind$  of  $heep  i—thou  con- 
widMrtd  to  yitUthe  lorgett  profit ;— and  the  man.- 
ner  of  breeding  and/eeding,  a$  applicabU  to  this 
dietrict."—Tbe  member  who  introduced  lbs  sub- 
ject considered  that,  as  respects  the  particular 
breed  of  sheep,  every  thiog  must  depend  on  the 
•oil  as  legards  choice}  for  me  kind  of  sheep  nul- 


ed  10  000  kind  of  land,  would  not  pay-on  land  of  a 
contrary  deeoriptioo.  For  exampie :  Southdowna 
are  suited  to  heaths,  and  the  Norfolk  ahe^  am  a 
very  valuable  kind  on  light  soils.  It  had  been 
contended  by  many,  that  heavy  lands  are  not  cal- 
culated for  aneep ;  but  by  folding  sheep  in  yards, 
they  may  be  kept  to  great  advantage  on  farms  of' 
this  description. 

la  the  feeding  of  sheep,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
better  they  are  kept,  and  the  more  oarelully  they 
are  attended  to,  (he  better  they  pay.  Sheep  re- 
quire great  care,  panwularly  in  dry  sumaiers, 
when  tliey  suHer  much  from  heat,  fiies,  and  ulsu 
li*om  waut  of  muer,  with  which,  at  such  times, 
they  should  be  carefully  supplied,  as  ihe  grass  is 
not  succulent  enough  to  anbrd  them  a  euffici- 
eney  of  moisture.  Tha  popular  noiim,  ifiat 
sheep  require  no  water,  is  a  very  erroueow  one, 
and  bas  led  to  much  loss  in  dry  seasons. 

A  cross  between  a  Norlolk  and  Southdown,  and 
between  a  l>owu  and  i.eicester,  he  considered  aa 
amoogsi  the  most  valuable  breeds  for  this  distnci. 
Aootber  gentleman,  of  great  experieooe  as  a 
breeder,  ulfowed  tbat  tbeae  ciosaes  were  hne 
sheep,  out  uoi  equal  to  the  pure  l>owtt  for  this 
part  of  tbecouoiry.  lioih  these  crosses  cotisani- 
ed  more  food  in  proportion  than  the  Down.  Gnat 
errors  lirequeoily  prevailed  in  regard  (o  superior 
size !  the  rule  ought  lo  ba  taken  in  respect  to  tba 
expCHOse  of  rearing  and  the  expense  of  food  of  iba 
dinereot  breeds,  and  under  this  view  the  Down 
was  the  most  vuluableaheep. 

In  feeding  sheep,  great  caw  altould-ba  taken 
ihdt  ifiey  are  noi  Hui)}t:cied  to  fhequeul  fDdaud- 
den  choiiges  irum  a  nch  diet  iQ-;a-poer  dBa;.aiut 
thecoi^iraty,  Irom  a  poor  to . a  tuff  diet;  aa-ihesa 
changes  have  occunoued  great  iosaeb.  ftock  salt 
ia  must  valuable  in  preveutiog  rot  and  other  dia> 
eases  to  which  sheep  are  subject.  In  the  use  of 
turnips  as  a  Ibod,  the  rule  ougbt  to  be  to  clean  and 
cut  ibeui,  as  they  go  much  liinher  by  this  plao, 
and  do  not  scour  ibe  sheep,  which  dirty  roots  ttre 
apt  to  do.  Folding  on  pastures  and  feeding  with 
com,  is  an  exoellent  ptaiu  Folding  ia  yaids  is  ob- 
jeotiooabie,  as  liable  to  causa  foot-rot ;  for  though 
less  Ibod  is  cooaumed,  yet  the  sheep  do  not  in- 
crease in  weight  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ol' 
food  consumed.  Crosses  ere  objeotionaUe  to  bleed 
from;  pure-blooded  sheep  are  decidedly  prelerabltf, 
as  crosses  soon  become  deteriorated. 

Alter  these  geotlemeu  bad  given  their  opinioos^ 
a  most  interesting  discussion  took  place  amongst 
the  members  present,  as  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  tbe  various  breeds— the  best  me- 
thod of  keeping  them  through  the  year— the  num- 
ber of  sheep  wbich  can  be  kept  upon  a  larm  of  a 
certain  ecreu[e,  Itc.  Upou  these  and  other 
points, aeveralmemben,  particulvly  the  gentle- 
men who  inirudooed  tbe  subject,  debated  with 
great  spirit,  and  supported  their  respective  viawa 
with  great  ability.  The  meeting  uhjntaiely  came 
la  tlie  following  peaolutioo' 

iJesofuium.— The  stibjeot,— "On  the  diSereni 
kinds  of  sbeepj— muoer  ^' breeding  and  feeding, 
as  confined  to  this  disfriet,^-aod.  the  breed  ol' 
sheep  generaiiy  considesed  .io  yield  the  la^geai 
profit,'*  having  been  lufJy  discussed,  and  having 
excited  much  mterest,  rho  members  present  coo- 
sideisd  tbat  the  breed!  calculated  lo  afiord  tbe 
most  profit  in  this  district,  both  in  wool  and  car- 
caiCi  are  the  balfbied  Morfolk^ad  SouUidown, 
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lift  pare  SoutbdowD,  and  a  cnws  of  the  pure  Lei- 
cMter  and  pare  Souihdowo ;  but  the  leleetion  of 
either  of  ihe  above  breeds  moet  depend  on  the 
kind  d'  soil  the  sheep  are  put  on,  and  the  oalora 
or  the  food  (hey  are  put  lo. 

As  regard*  leeding,  the  plan  of  folding  sheep, 
both  on  arable  and  pasture  lands,  and  giving  them 
roots  and  corn  on  the  latter,  was  considered  pre- 
ierahle  to  allowing  Ibem  to  range  over  (be  fields 
promiscuously.  It  was  also  reeommeiHled  to 
place  rock  salt  in  their  irot^bt,  which  baa  been 
Ibond  to  act  beneficially  on  the  h«Utb  of  sheep,  in 
keepins  them  free  Trom  diseases  ^nerally,  eape- 
eially  tne  rot.  It  ia  also  essential,  in  dry  saasons, 
that  sheep  should  be  leguiariy  supplied  wiib  wa- 
ter;, and  that  lamiog  them  out  to  feed  when  the 
dew  is  upon  ihe  lawn  and  pastures,  is  safer  than 
(o  ttKtvihom  oo,  aner  the  dew  is  oti':-— the  excep- 
tionr  are,  in  cue  of  white  frost,  and  low  lands, 
when  the  sheep  ought  to  be  kept  in  until  the 
gnMiml  iB.dry.  Care  should  be  tak«n  also  not  to 
uiai^  sheep  too  suddenly  yrom  low  lo  high  feed- 
ing ;  and  a  frequent  change  of  food  appears  ne- 
cessary to  the  health  of  this  animal. 


OS  BiTmo  ana. 

Maoy  are  trying  experiments  on  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  and  this  is  all  well,  provided  we  cao 
have  accounts  of  all  the  failures  which  have  attend- 
ed new  modes.  Sotde  have  buried  their  bees  in 
tbeeanbtopreserve.'ihem  from  winter  Irosl— some 
4i«ntst|»w«a  thmf  biwcB  away  ioto  their  cellars, 
■mA  oibsn  k$9  Uieir  qarnti.  Some  buikl  nice 
bae  IroMMs  tB|MOtaet>the  bives;  while  others  prefer 
te  set  them  oo  poate  or  oo  the  wot>d-pile  unprotect- 
ed from  lb*  weatheiL 

Within  a  lew  years  a  new  plan  has  beau  adopt- 
ed—hives have  been  placed  in  a  dark  room  or 
dmaber,  ail  feet  square,  to  prevent  their  swarm- 
ing, and  to  induce  the  bees  to  build  around  the 
tiive,  whence  the  honey  may  be  taken  wiihout 
kilting  the  bees.  But  none  of  these  plans  seem  to 
socceed  so  well  as  the  old  one  of  letting  each 
•wann  have  a  hive  by  itself,  and  a  post  by  iisetf 
toataadon.  It  is  agreeabk)  |to  the  nature  of  the 
bee  lo  seDd  forth  new  colonies,  and  no  plan  which 
«a  haveaeeoleodiag  to  check  this  propensity  has 


it  to  seek  a  dry  bahiialion,  an^swarms  will 
very  often  leave  a  wet  one  after  they  have  vd- 

tered  it. 


Beea  aomatimea  swarm  in  die  fora  pait  of 
May— we  have  known  good  swarms  te  come 
om  aa  ewly  as  the  teotb.  Thef  uttiallr  stsrt 
between  the  honn  of  ten  and  twelve,  and  they 
generally  alight  on  some  bush  or  tree  near  the 
mother  hive.  It  ws8  formerly  a  custom  for  one 
to  hold  an  empty  hive  under  the  swarm,  while 
another  rapped  the  Itmb  on  which  it  bong,  and 
when  the  great  bodv  of  the  bees  bad  fallen  ijiio- 
il,to  tarn  it  right  aide  up  aad  »et  it  oo  a  platform. 

Bat  a  zanob  petter  method  is  to  place  a  platform 
badcr  the  swarm,  aad  set  tbte  empty  hive  right. 
aifle  up,  ba  the  platfOnn,  raisrag  the  biva  by 
raeana  of  dhipa  high  eaoucb  fo  let  the  btes 
cnwl  under ;  thea  gfve  -the  limb  on  which  they 
bug  a  hard  rap,  i^d  let  them  drop  on  -  to  the 
platl^  daaa  by  the  bive.  If  that  la  sweet  aftd 
iff  the  bees  will  e6  ta*  No  faife  ahaakl  be 
■ue  wet  etiher  «nb  rnmt  im^set,  bcney,  or 
My  odwr  liquid.  The  iMiioet  «rtlie  bee  teacbea 
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POIKT    SSTATB. — 


To  As  Bdlwr  of  tin  FSrmm' BqMer. 

Sandy  Point,  IStb  May,  1841.-  ' 
In  my  former  communication,    Noies  on  iSdn-' 
dy  Point  Bsiaie,  No.  1,"  a  abort  and  general 
description  of  the  estate  waa  given.  I  will  now^ 
as  opportunity  oilers,  endeavor  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  such  improvements  as  are  in  pro- 
gress and  cooteroplaied.   Up  to  the  early  part  of 
the  past  year,  (18^,)  the  various  divisions  of 
the  estate  were  under  the  management  of  sepa- 
rale  overseers.   One  re^iding  on  the  Meek  Arm, 
one  on  the  Upper  Quarter  and  Rowe,  and  one, 
aided  by  a  young  man,  on  Teddington,  whose 
duty  it  was  in  ihe  abseoce  o/"  Mr.  Bolting  to 
take  a  general  superintendence  of  the  whole,  to 
transmit  his  orders  to  the  others,  and  to  keep 
up  with  him  all  correspondence  necessary  for  the 
management  of  the  estate.  Each  of  these  had  un- 
der his  immediate  orders,  care  and  control,  an 
adequate  number  of  oegitna,  horses,  oxen,  tic, 
Ibr  ibe  performance  of  Ihe  labor  on  the  division 
of  the  estate  committed  to  his  care.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  advantages  arising  from  this 
division  of  labor,  the  expenses,  inconveotenca 
and  frequent  misucderBtandings  incident  to  such 
an  arrangement,  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
them,  and  rendered  a  junction  of  the  several  di- 
visiooB,  with  all  their  laborers  ioto  one,  a  desirable 
object.   Consequenily,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  discharge  the  overseer  residing  on  the  Upper 
Quarter  and  Kowe,  eariy  in  March,  the  laboring 
forces  on  these  Itirms  were  added  to  those  of 
Teddington.   And  eariy  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  the  services  of  the  overseer  residing  on  the 
Neck  were  also  dispensed  with,  the  desired  junc- 
tioo  of  the  whole  was  accomplished }  all  of  which 
are  now  under  my  immediate  management,  aUed 
by  two  young  men.  Considerable  difficulty  waa 
for  some  time  experienced,  in  procuring  the  aer- 
vices  of  yoaiig  tnen  of  euiiabte  habits,  hut  eventu- 
ally we  succeeded.  So  far,  the  advantages  resulting 
from  (hue  uniiing  the  whole  have,  I  believe,  been 
satisfaotoiy.   For  the  present  year  our  crops  are 
nearly  and  unavoidably^  aa  much  detached  as 
when  the  several  divisions  of  the  estate  were 
under  the  management  of  separate  overseers;  or 
thua,  aOO  acreaof  the  Neck  farm  are  under  corn, 
2S5  acres  on  Teddington  and  1 1S  on  Upper  Quar- 
ter, in  all  603  acres.*  This  division  of  the  crop, 
eoald  not  easily  be  avoided,  and  is  necessarily  at- 
tended with  some  ioconveoieiMa,  but  which  wtU  ter^ 
minaie  with  the  present  year;  aad  in  future  the 
estate  will  be  culuvated  as  Ibllowa :  the  Rowe  form 


*Id  statiag  the  number  of  acres  as  above,  (be 
amoanta  are  taken  from  old  surveys,  or  wbat  have  been 
the  reputed  contents  for  years  past,  and  is  believed 
to  be  nearly,  if  not  altogelhercorrect.  A  measurement 
of  each  mil  shortly  be  made,  and  should  any  differ- 
saea  then  present  itself  it  will  be  ooticed  when  the 
resaKs  of  crops  wUI  be  snbsequtntly  referred  (o. 
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or  536  ac^e^  tf  e  Nerk  farm  ol  (300  acie»,  and  600  i 
acres  ol  TedtiiDgloa  farm,  will  cacli  Ibrm  one  field, 
cultivated  on  theihree-shili  pyeteni  ol  corn,  wheat, 
clover:  100  arrea  of  llit;  Tedilinglon  larm  divi- 
ded  into  Bve  fields,  will  continue  to  be  cultivated 
0(1  the  five-shili  systera  of  wheat,  clover,  corn, 
wheat,  clover,  or  one  20  acre  lot  in  corn  each  year. 
The  Upper  Quarter  farm  of  €36  aorea,  will  be  di- 
vided into  lour  fields  ol'  nearly  equal  area  (134 
acres)  lo  be  cuhivated  insist,  nrhen^t  2d,corn, 
3d,  nheaij  and  4tb,  clover,,  or  one  Itall' m  if  beat, 
OD^  liiurth  in  corn,  and  one  ldurih  in  clover  each 
year.  Under  this  system,  in  1842,  all  of  the 
litowe  farm  of  536  acres  will  be  in  corn,  together 
with  the  134  acres,  or  OQe-lburth  of  Upper  Quar- 
ter, one  20  acre  lot  on  Teddingion.  lo  this  will 
also  be  added  30  acres  ol'  adjoining  and  more 
recenlly  reclaimed  land  on  Teddingion,  in  all  720 
acres.  In  1843,  ihe  corn  crop  will  comprise  all  of 
Neck  larm  ol'  600  acres,  134  acred  of  Upper 
Quarter,  and  one  20  acre  lot  on  Teddington,  In 
ail  754  acres,  la  1844  the  com  crop  wilt  comprise 
400  acres  of  Teddingipn^  together  with  one  20 
acre  lot,  and  134  acrea  on  Upper  Quarter,  al- 
flo  equal  to  754,  acres.  la  each  of  these  years  all 
of  the  corn  land  will  be  sown  in  wheat  or  oats, 
together  with  134  acrea  or  one-fourth  of  Upper 
Quarter  alier  clover  fallow,  aud  one  20  acre  lot 
on  Te4dingion  also  alter  clover  fallow.  In  order 
to  prepare  the  Upper  Quarter  larm  lor  the  intend- 
ed four-ehilt  eysiem,  one  lourtb  of  it  now  in 
wheat  Is  sown  in  clover  lor  liiUow  in  1842,  and 
the  one-fourth  of  it  which  comes  into  fallow  this 
season,  has  a  portion  of  It  sown  iu  oais,  the  re- 
sidue to  be  sown  in  peas,  both  intended  lo  be 
ploughed  under,  as  a  preparatory  manuring. 
There  will  consequeoily  be  three  ditferent  rotu- 
lioM  oa  the  estate,  a  tbrce-shili,  of  com,  wheat, 
<^over,  a  tbur-shifl  of  wheat,  corn,  wheat,  clover, 
and  a  five-shill  of  «orn,  wheat,  clover,  wheat, 
clover.  These  various  ebifts  are  not  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  any  particular  difference  of  soil,  but 
more  especially  lor  ascertaining  from  actual  re- 
sults, on  soils  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  which  of 
tho  rotations  will  eveottially  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable. 

.To  complete  the  junction  of  the  horse  teams 
on  the  estate,  since  the  new  arrangement,  Mr. 
Boiling  has  had  a  stable  recently  fitted  up  capa- 
ble of  containing  all  ot  them,  or  having  accom- 
modations Ibr  40  horses.  The  stable  is  under  the 
care  ot'an  old  man,  aided  by  a  boy,  whose  busloess 
it  is  to  clean  tt  out  i  horoujihly,  at  least  once  a  da^, 
and  carefully  toliiiereach  stall.  The  horses  are  led 
with  corn  at  morning  and  noon,  and  at  night  with 
«ut  oats  aud  Ibdder ;  theae  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
old  man  and  his  assistant  to  prepare  and  put  inio 
the  boxes  or  feeding  troughs,  previous  to  the 
horses  coming  in  at  night,  eo  that  their  respective 
drivers  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  unharness 
(heir  horses,  halter,  and  have  them  properly  cur- 
ried and  cleaned.  The  horses  when  at  work  on 
parts  of  the  estate  remoie  from  the  general  stable, 
are  accommodated  at  noon  for  feeding'  by  stables 
formerly  existing  on  the  separate  divisions ;  to 
which  are  added  the  additional  convenience  of 
having  stoutly  made  boxes  or  troughs,  sulRcieot 
ior  feeding  all  the  horses,  and  which  can  be  moved 
to  any  point  in  a  wagon  or  carl.  Contmunicat- 
iug  with  Ihe  stable  is  a  house,  divided  into  three 
comparlmcDtB,  one  ol'  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  har- 


ness room,  where  harness  of  every  descnptiflii 
must  be  deposited  in  its  proper  position  4very 
night,  and  so  kept  when  not  in  use,  aor)  where  it 
can  at  all  limes  he  seen  at  a  glance.  The  door  of 
this  is  locked,  anH  is  under  the  immediate  eare 
of  the  head  ploughman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report 
all  cases  of  breakage,  Ibssei^  or  want  of  necessary 
repairs.  Another  apartment  is  for  the  depontiogM 
all  small  implements,  such  as  hoes  of  variotM  de^ 
sOTipiions,  spades,  shovels,  forks,  fte.,  when  not 
in  actual  use.  The  door  oflhis  is  also  Idcked,  and 
under  the  Immediate  care  of  the  head-man  of 
genera)  work.'  And  the  third  and  largest  apArtment 
is  Ibr  depositing  all  ploughs,  barrows  and-oAier 
large  implemeRia  when  not  io  tise.  These  aptiH' 
men  IS  are  (bund  to  be  very,  uaelijl  appmmges^- 
the  want  of  which  is  a  serioua  incoii&enleac^  oh. 
many  farms,  and  on  an  eaiate  of  thi«  exr«q^they 
are  iodiepecSable. 

Material  is  also  now  being •jprs^ied  .1(»r  .the 
erection  of  a  stable,  toconlain'sixiy  sialls,  fbr,ibo 
better  accommodattoa  of  our  working  oxen : 
hitherto  ihey  have  been  kept  after  the  general 
mode  adopted  in  lower  Virginia,  Ibat  is,  alUr 
working  all  day,  ihey  are  lumed  at  ni(*ht  inio  a 
yard  having  a  temporary  shelter,  where  their 
Ibod  is  scattered  for  them  over  the  yard,  and 
which  they  must' pick  up  as  they  best  may.  The 
disadvantages  attending  this,  at  best,  most  stoveo- 
ly  mode  of  leedtng,  are  I  think  very  obviotis,  and 
to  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  the  patient,  hard- 
working and  yalonble  ox,  and  is  a  fruitful  eonree 
of  loea,  disappointment  and  vexwion  to  his  own- 
er. The  ox  cannot  move  a  font  without  traroplini; 
his  Ibod  into  the  pile  of  uodertyiiig  manutt,  and 
before  he  gets  hnn  satisfied,  Ihe  food  -supplied  to- 
him  becomes  utteriy  unfit  Ibr  use,  panictilarly  in  wet 
or  snowy  weather;  aiid  from  the  generally  limited 
extent  of  sheher  afforded  biiB,'lw  is  competed  to 
pick  up  bis  soiled  and  filth-impreeroated  food  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  weather.  By  this  mode  oT 
feeding  Ihe  strongest  and  most  vicioDs  antnnUB, 
are  always  sure  to  secure  lo  themselves  the  lion's 
share,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
their  weaker  and  continued  weakening  neighbors. 
Add  to  these  sufficiently  serioos  inconveiiienGes, 
the  frequent  casualties  which  occur  from  their 
goring  and  maiming  each  other,  as  also  the  im- 
mense waste  of  food  accruing  from  tbla  most 
wasteful  mode  of  fiseding,  which,  in  a  season  such 
as  this  has  proved  to  be,  has  been  a  source  of 
most  seripus  inconvenience  to  many  fannen,aiid 
consequent  privattm  and  nifferiog  to  sloek  of 
almost  every  description.  By  adopting  thA  mode 
of  stalling  his  working  cnten,  Mr.  Boiling  an- 
ticipates that  most  of  these  inconveniences  will 
be  obviated,  that  a  great  saving  of  food  will  be 
efieeted,  while  the  animals  will  be  kept  in  vtnch 
better  coodit  ion,  and  at  all  times  fit  for  efficient 
services.  He  will  also,  at  all  times,  have  the  fhll 
benefits  of  complete  shelter,  with  a  dry  coaafbrta- 
ble  and  clean  bed ;  their  stalls  will  daily  be  care- 
fully cleaned  out,  and  fresh  litter  supplied  ;  ao^ 
while  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  shelter, 
care  will  be  tbken  to  have  the  stables  properly 
ventilated.  By  inereasiog  the  efficient  of  this 
valuable  stock  of  animals,  it  is  also  anticipated 
that  a  considerafola  reduction  of  their  npiBben 
may  .be.  GfTeciod,  and  theleby  derive  anothet 
source  ef  profit.  I  am  well  awaie  that  many 
,  consider  the  stalling  of  cattle  as  not  bsjng  niitable 
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as  a  eeneral  rule  m  (hia  country,  end  thai  there 
may  be  oHjectiona  urged  a^inst  the  practice.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  both  modPB,  ofyBrd- 
iii^  and  Btallin^  caiile.  nnd  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
niofi  that  Blalling  lor  working  oxen,  and  milch 
cowa,  ia  the  prelemble  mode.  Fur  young  atock, 
when  there  ia  no  demand  made  riiher  on  their 
labor  or  produce,  yarding  ia  probably  the  better 
mode;  and  if  welt  and  plenliAilly  littered,  with  a 
good  Biipply  ofaound  Ibod,  ihey  may  paes  through 
an  ordinary  ninier  season  well.  But  it  ia  Tar  diHer- 
ent  with  aniniala  that  have  to  work  hard- all 
dtiy,  and  whose  hours  for  feeding  and  rest  are 
nrcepaarily  limited.  In  connexion  with  the  stable 
will  be  erected  a  chaff  house,  and  ap  open  stable 
for  coha.  Ample  tofia  will  extend  over  the  whole, 
for  receiving  every  species  of  provender  for  the 
stock ;  ihe  horse  eiable,  barn,  machine  house, ; 
chaff  house,  colt  etable  and  ox  alable,  will  form 
the  sides  of  a  square  enclosing  the  manure  yard, 
with  a  straw  yard  in  the  rear.  A  pump  room, 
root^rooro,  and  boiling  house,  will  also  be  erected 
in  a  convenient  location,  as  also  a  shade  of  suffi- 
cient extent  lo  receive  all  cans,  wagons,  &r. 
The  whole  will  liirm  a  very  convenient  range  ol 
farm  offices  addpted  to  the  wants  of  the  esiate. 

By  this  new  arrangement  of  the  formerly  exiat- 
inn  divisiofiB  of  ihe  estate,  the  extent  of  fencing 
will  be  reduced  not  less  than  10  miles  ;  ol  iteelt 
a  most  inponant  saving,  estimating  the  cost  of 
culling  and  mauling  rails  at  38}^cenia  per  hun- 
dred, 10  miles  of  fencing  would  coat  not  less 
than  8^>300;  and  if  the  value  of  limber  used, 
hauling  of  rails,  erecting  of  fence,  and  waste  of 
ground  so  occupied  by  the  fences  were  valued  at 
the  low  rate  of  as  much  more,  the  whole  coal 
would  amount  to  S 4400.  And  supposing  these 
fences,  of  pine  rails,  required  to  be  renewed  every 
sixth  year,  (and  every  fifth  would  be  nearer 
Ihe  truth,)  the  annual  cost  would  be  $733-33 
wiihoot  calculaiiog  the  yearly  iotereat  of  money 
to  inveatcd. 

Leisure  doea  not  permit  me  to  extend  my  noieo 
fknber  at  present,  but  I  will  again  resume  ihem 
at  an  early  date,  ami  am,  most  respectfully,  your 
boniUeaervantf  A.  Nicol. 


THB  PATSST  TAHILT  FBBBZKB. 

We  have  received,  from  a  gentleman  of  New 
Yorki  a  present  of  an  apparatus  of  bis  inveniioo, 
for  making  ice  cream  more  easily,  quickly,  and 
with  less  labor,  and  much  less  ice,  than  in  the 
usual  clumsy  and  troublesome  mode.  We  have 
had  it  tried  ;  and  allowing  something  for  the  osu- 
al  awkwardness  ofa  new  proceaa,  or  use  of  a  new 
machioe,  we  are  saiisfied  (bat  it  will  well  perform 
its  dengoed  purpose.  Even  wiib  ihe  help  of  the 
annexed  figure,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  describe  the 
freezer  so  as  to  be  understood.  It  wilt  give  us 
ptaasuie  lo  abow  it  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to 
see  it. 

Ad  ordinary  wooden  chest  contains,  and  serves 

as  a  frame  for  the  whole.   A  deep  and  narrow 
Vol.  IX.-a7 


cylindrical  tin  vessel,  nearly  of*  (he  form  of  a 
common  freezer,  and  which  will  hold  nearly  nro 
galloDi^  ia  set  with  its  bottom  on  a  pivot^  on 
which  it  will  turn  freely,  and  has  a  band  around 
its  lop,  and  which  passes  also  around  a  horizontal 
wheel.  The  turning  of  that  wheel  (which  a  child 
can  do  easily,)  keeps  the  tin  vessd  in  a  rotatory 
motion,  as  fast  or  alow  as  ia  desired.  The  vessel 
is  sustained  in  its  position  at  top  by  pressing 
againat  two  small  friction  wheels.  It  is  set  in  a 
pail,  which  is  so  little  larger  as  to  leave  only 
about  an  interval  of  an  inch  in  thickness  between 
the  inside  of  ihe  pail  and  tbe  outside  of  the  tin 
vessel,  to  receive  the  pounded  ice  and  salt.  A 
peck  of  ice  ia  enough  to  fill  the  space— and  a 
peck  and  a  half  is  as  much  as  we  both  used  and 
wasted  in  the  whole  operation.  Thus  the  [Hepar- 
ing  ol  this  delicious  summer  rffreshmenl  is  made 
much  more  easy,  quick,  aod  also  more  cheap,  in 
every  respert,  except  for  (he  cost  of  the  machine, 
which  is  815— and  that  is  too  much  to  be  paid 
by  families  that  do  not  make  ice  cream  frequent- 
ly. Bui  to  those  who  do,  and  espeeially  to  con- 
fectioners, and  keepejB  of  public  houses,  the  price 
of  the  machine  would  be  saved,  and  the  expen- 
diture prove  a  profit,  in  ihe  course  of  a  few 
months.  The  mode  of  operating  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  (be  letter  of  the  gentleman  who  invent- 
ed the  macbine.— Ed.  F.  R. 


"  The  object  ofthe  contrivance,  you  will  observe, 
is  simply  to  turn  the  tin  vessel,  or  freezer,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  the  top  open,  so  as  (o  have  access 
to  the  contents.  The  arrangements  are  made  with 
a  view,  also,  to  economize  in  the  quantity  of  ice 
and  salt,  to  prevent  either  of  these  ingredients  from 
getting  accidentally  into  the  freezer,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  without  much  labor,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  lo  let  the  first  operation  be  performed  un- 
der your  own  inspection,  and  by  the  following 
directions,  you  will  jud^e  how  far  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. Any  person  will  understand  that  ihe  pail 
muat  always  be  placed  precisely  in  one  position, 
which  indeed  can  hardly  be  placed  otherwise, 
there  being  a  section  ol  a  circle  cut  from  the 
boards  under  the  friction  n-heels  (o  receive  the 
top  of  the  pail.  The  pan  also  will  show  that  it 
must  stand  directly  under  the  centre  of  (he  large 
hole  made  for  the  purpose,  and  to  fit  ihe  pail- 
The  use  ofthe  pan  is  to  prevent  the  ice  and  salt 
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from  ■catteriog  Efbout  when  Gltiog  ihe  pail.  Tba 
•crew,  (which  you  will  insert  id  the  end  of  the 
box,)  ii  to  pull  ihb  wheel  back  when  the  bund 
becomes  too  loose.  Make  the  band  just  tight 
eoough  to  turn  the  freezer;  if  loo  tight,  it  will 
turo  harder,  and  wear  the  rriciioo  wheels  unneces- 
sarily. As  my  machine  proressea  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  freeze  the  cream  where  every  thing 
else  is  prepared,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  expe- 
rimenl,  il  will  be  preferred  to  have  the  ice  and 
salt  at  hand,  the  former  broken  small,  and  the 
smaller  the  better.  The  cream,  or  custard,  should 
be  prepared  fn  lime  to  cool  before  it  is  put  in  the 
fVeexer.  All  this  is  oeceasary  in  any  mode  ol 
freezing. 

"  Now  as  to  the  quantity  of  salt  and  ice.  Tou 
wilt  see  that  the  pail  will  contain  but  a  small 
quantity  of  ice,  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be 
worth  naming.  And  one  quart  of  salt  is  abun- 
dant. Rock  salt,  or  the  refuse  of  beef,  pork,  and 
flsh  barrels  will  do.  It  will  be  well  when  pound- 
ing the  ice,  to  provide  a  box  of  some  kind  for 
that  purpose,  and  as  an  empty  soap  or  candle 
box  can  be  found  in  every  family,  no  one  need  be 
at  a  loss;  and  no  implement  is  better,  or  more  rea- 
dily procured  for  pounding  with,  than  a  common 
smoothing  iron,  which  may  bs  used  without  at 
all  injuring  the  face  of  it. 

"  We  will  now  suppose  the  cream  lo  be  in  the 
freezer,  closed  with  the  tin  cover.  First  throw  a 
little  of  Ihe  most  finely  pounded  ice  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pail,  and  eprinkte  some  sail  on  it. 
(Do  not  put  io  80  much  as  to  prevent  the  freezer 
from  going  down  to  iis  place.)  Then  put  the  freezer 
in  Ihe  paiT,  taking  care  that  the  socket  stands  up- 
on the  pin  or  pivot.  Stand  the  pail  in  the  box, 
covering  it  with  ihe  zinc  pan,  turn  down  the  friction 
wheels,  and  fasten  them  wiih  the  book,  and  ad- 
just the  band.  All  this  will  not  occupy  one  mi- 
nute. Then  fill  the  pail  with  pounded  ico  sprink- 
ling salt  io  during  that  operaiion.  You  may 
pow  let  il  stand  a  little,  or  turn  il  slowly  until  the 
ice  melts  (a  little,)  and  allow  Hhe-  cream  to  get 
near  the  freezing  point.  Then  settle  the  ice  wiih 
a  stick  and  Gil  up  the  pail  as  before.  How  re- 
move the  tin  cover,  and  introduce  the  large  spoon, 
holding  it  lightly  with  its  edge  against  the  side  ol 
tha  freezer.  Moving  it  at  the  same  time  slowly 
op  and  down,  which  will  remove  the  frozen 
cream  from  the  aides,  and  mingle  it  with  the  more 
liquid  parts.  As  tbe  cream  becomes  thicker  and 
thicker,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  spoon  will  ol 
course  increase,  and  the  wheel  will  luro  wiih 
more  difficulty.  Then  cease  turning  for  a  mo- 
ment until  the  operator  forces  the  spoon  from  the 
lop  dowDwardsi  to  remove  the  hard  frozen  cream 
from  the  sides,  and  also  from  ilie  bottom  :  then 
Inrn  agaio  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  apply  the 
spoon  aa  last  mentioned,  until  you  have  finished. 
Then  Blip  the  tm  cover  on,  putting  the  handle  of 
the  spoon  through  the  bole  in  it,  left  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  let  it  stand  until  wanted,  and  to  harden. 
All  this  may  be  done  with  ease  in  thirty  minutes, 
(I  do  It  m  less.)  You  need  not  take  the  spoon 
out  of  tbe  freezer  (at  all)  until  you  serve  up  the 
mam. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  construction  of  tbe 
freezer,  that  tbe  contents  caonot  be  turned  out 
10  one  maM  or  lump,  but  must  be  removed  by 
flpooofub,  which  ia  the  more  geaieel  mubod, 
unlflMa  pynuBid  be  desired,  and  in  that  ewe,  a 


suitable  form  must  be  provided,  into  which  Ihe 
frozen  cream  is  to  be  Ibrced  and  then  turned  out. 
In  the  first  machine  1  made,  tbe  neck  of  the 
freezer  was  made  lo  slip  on  like  a  cover,  wiih 
the  view  of  turning  out  the  cream  into  a  body, 
and  although  very  uicely  fitted,  the  centrifugal 
force,  when  lurned  rapidly,  made  the  cream  fly 
out  at  Ihe  lop  io  coDsiderable  quaniiiiea.  Tbens 
waa  DO  remedy  bul  ihe  plan  now  adopted." 


prom  the  Lootevllle  Jonrnat. 
AK    ACCOUNT  Or  THE  HOnB  OF  ClIL.TUnc 
ADOPTED  Ilf  RAISIKO  A  CBOP  OF  Tt'KlllPS 
WITH  Ll<tVIS  HAHUKE. 

For  which  the  medal  of  the  Highland  Society  was,  at 
the  last  December  show,  awarded  lo  Mr.  John 
Prentice,  manager  of  the  Caledonian  Dairy. 

After  the  separation  from  the  ground  of  the 
while  crop  which  generally  precedes  fallow,  it 
is  the  first  of  the  preparatory  measuree  lOwarda 
another  crop  to  give  ihis  a  furrow  -aboul  the  end 
of  autumn.  This  is  too  commonly  done  in  a 
careless  manner,  as  being  unworthy  the  eare  be- 
stowed where  the  seed  has  lobe  sown  without 
any  spring  ploughing,  and  almost  always  with 
too  shallow  a  furrow.  Thia  ia  done  under  a  do* 
lion  that  by  leaving  the  roots  of  those  graaaea 
and  weeds,  with  which  tbefiekl  may  be  infeaied, 
near  the  surface,  the  winter  frost  will  destroy 
ihem.  This  notion  is  erroneous,  for  frost  does  not 
destroy  these  roots  ;  their  naiural  poeiiion  io  tha 
soil  is  near  Ihe  surface,  and  the  frost  often  pene- 
trates much  deeper  wiihout  doing  them  any  ia- 
jury.  They  can  be  destroyed  in  the  ground  only 
by  burying  them  out  of  that  connexion  wiih  tba 
air  which  is  necevsary  to  their  cxielf  nee.  Thia 
may  partly  be  efleeted  by  ploughing  deep,  late  in 
the  (all,  which  also  deepens  ihe  staple  of  tbe  soil 
and  brings  the  under  soil  inio  contact  with  ihe  air 
and  the  wioier  frost,  by  which  il  ia  ameliorated. 

The  field  in  which  the  turnips  wera  raised 
was,  in  conformity  wiih  the  above  remarks, 
ploughed  deep.  It  laid  in  this  state  throughm 
Ihe  winter,  and  was  harrowed  in  March,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  applying  the 
urine.  The  barrel  employed  contained  half  a 
ton.  Behind  the  barret  was  a  box  crossways  for 
the  equal  dislribution  of  the  urine,  which  cover- 
ed a  space  six  feet  broad.  Each  barrel  served 
in  length  forty-eight  yards,  which,  at  iwo  broad, 
made  sixty  per  Scotch  acre,  or  thirty  tone  pep 
acre  of  manure.  The  sources  from  which  ihs 
liquid  was  drained  aSbrded  only  five  barrels  per 
day ;  consequently  considerable  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  going  over  six  and  a  half  act^.  Du- 
ring the  time,  the  field  received  a  plooghing  in 
the  first  week  of  May ;  then  part  of  the  field  waa 
irrigated  before  ploughing,  and  part  after.  It 
waa  drilled  at  30  inches,  and  sown  wiih  redtop 
yellow  tumipi.  A  few  dayselapeed  aAerdrilliDg^ 
for  this  reason  :  in  a  new  made  drill  that  part  of 
It  which  receives  the  seed  is  formed  of  Ihe  sun- 
baken  panicles  of  Boit  from  the  surface  forced 
into  the  centre  fiom  either  side,  which,  if  atfow^ 
ed  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  imbibes  from  tbe  sur- 
rounding soil  the  moisture,  and  makes  a  better 
receptacle  for  the  seed.  One  road  in  the  middl* 
of  the  field  waa  naouEedfh)m  the  cow-bouaeat 
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the  Fate  of  2S  ions  per  acre,  to  afford  a  trial  of 
ibe  value  of  the  urine.  They  oanie  up  with  a 
most  beautiful  unilbrmity  alter  ilio  uriae,  not 
one  inch  of  (he  drill  weaklier  ihan  another;  thai 
alter tbe  duDg  was  in  lulls,  arising  Iroui  the  diffi- 
culty of  each  part  gelling  a  lair  proportion  in 
guanliiy  and  cjualiiy  of  dung  in  the  beginning  ol 
Deccniber.  The  day  before  the  shoiv  equal  por- 
liona  were  taken  up,  and  weighed,  but  there  waa 
DO  difTerencB  ia  weitthi,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
36  toot  |>er  acre.  Those  Irooi  the  uritic  were  more 
unilbrm  m  aize  than  (hose  Irom  the  dung;  which 
charaeieriaiic  ihey  bad  kept  riom  ihe  time  of  their 
coming  up  to  their  gathering. 

The  result  of  the  trial  justifies  aa  opinion,  al- 
ready emeriained  by  the  writer  of  this,  that  the 
urine  has  not  as  a  manure  been  held  in  that  esli- 
matioD  that  it  ought  lo  have  been.  When  cattle 
are  much  on  green  Ibod,  it  forma  one-tburth  of  the 
whole  manure,  aa  in  the  case  above  cited,  where 
it  was  equal  to  this  portion  }  the  dung  otherwise 
being  7  tuns.  From  the  fact  ascertained  by  the 
above  eiperiiueni,  that  its  elfecis  are  not  destroy- 
ed by  early  appiicaiion,  It  can  be  laid  regularly 
oo  ai  made ;  or  should  the  field  on  which  it  is  to 
be  laid  not  be  ready  it  can  be  stored  by  b&viug 
it  absorbed  lo  dry  earth,  and  ihea  caned  to  the 
field. 


■iMIARKa  on  TUB  QBOLOOlCAL  BURTBT  OF 
THH  KASTBKn  BHOBB  Or  MARYLANI}. 

T«  Ibe  Edhor  of  tiM  Firann*  Begbwr. 

I  see,  by  a  latecommunicaiion  to  the  Register, 
that  a  bank  of  accetBible  marl  has  recently  been 
lound  in  Somerset  county.  When  Proleesor  Du- 
caicl  made  his  geological  tour  of  the  Kasieru 
Shore,  he  came  lo  some  hasly  conclusions ;  and 
among  others,  that  there  was  no  accessible  marl 
ID  Dorcester,  Somerset  and  Worcester  counties. 
The  true  eiaie  of  the  case  wa0,  none  had  been 
kmiid;  tind  I  susiieci  but  little  search  has  been 
made.  What  dues  not  appear,  does  not  exist,  is 
a  sound  legal  maxim,  but  very  erroneous  in  geo- 
logy. I  have  no  knowledge  of  marl  here  riiing 
to  Uie  surface  of  ihe  ear<h.  Moat  of  the  man 
beds  havu  been  discovered  by  accident ;  and 
a  gentleman  of  my  neighborhood,  a  lew  days 
Buice,  showed  me  a  specimen  of  rich  shell -marl, 
which  had  been  washed  out  of  a  bank  ou  bis  es- 
tate by  the  late  heavy  rains. 

The  geological  discoveries  of  Proftssor  Duca- 
tel  have  been  of  small  value,  but  to  him  I  impute 
DO  blame.  When  h>8  office  was  established,  Ma- 
ryland was  about  to  plunge  deeply  in  the  system 
of  internal  improvemeuis,  and  perhaps  the  pro- 
jectors thought  a  geologist  a  means  of  rendering 
their  system  popular,  by  amusing  the  natives. 
The  legislature  provided  oo  means  lor  prosecuting 
works  of  discovery,  aod  all  that  the  geologists 
Could  do,  (1  speak  of  our  owu  shore,)  was  to  ride 
from  ceuQiy  to  county,  and  collect  by  information 
materials  Ibr.au  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 
The  state  of  New  York  is  now  engaged  in  exa- 
mining her  territories,  by  digging  and  boring. 
Steel,  iron,  emery,  marble  and  other  valuable 
fossils  have  t>eeD  discovered.  If  the  legislaiure 
had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  geologist  a  body 
of  laborers,  there  is  good  reason  to  beueve  some 


valuable  discoyeriee  would  have  been  made.  We 
have,  in  several  parts  of  the  Basiem  Shore,  indi- 
cations of  iron  ore,  convenient  to  navigable  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  disclosure  of  marl  atone  would  have 
been  of  more  advantage,  than  all  the  profits,  di- 
rect and  derivative,  promised  by  the  internal  im- 
provers' lo  Eastern  Shore  men. 

1  think  Professor  OucateLhas,  in  his  late  report, 
stepped  out  of  the  line  of  his  avocation,  by  recom- 
mending: ihe  extension  of  the  canal  from  Cumber- 
land lo  Savage  Hiver,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  an  internal  improver,  he 
makes  a  small  estimate  of  the  costs,  and  a  large 
calculation  of  the  profits.  For  internal  iminove- 
menis  ^Maryland  has  now  upon  her  a  debt  of  fif- 
leeu  millions  of  dollars.  They  have  become  a 
nauseous  dose  to  the  people.  The  waters  of  Dat- 
chet  Mead  were  not  more  odious  to  Sir  John  Fal- 
ataff.  Agricola. 
Hutem  Shore,  Md.,  April  12, 1841. 


THE  COTTON  Gllf.    AMKBICAR  IITTBIITfOBS. 


From  ttie  Baltimore  AmericBn. 

An  article  in  a  late  number  of  Hunt's  Mer- 
chant's Magazine  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  cot- 
ton plant  and  of  its  rapidly  extended  cultivaiioo  in 
the  United  Slates. 

The  state  ol  Georgia,  it  appear^  was  the  first 
in  the  Union  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  cottoo. 
The  plant  iisell  was  indigenous  lo  this  continent, 
and  cotton  labrics  were  worn  very  generally  by 
the  Mexicans  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  that 
country  by  Cortez.  But  the  culture  of  cotton  did 
not  become  general  in  any  of  the  Norlh  Ameri- 
can colonies  while  they  remained  subject  to  Great 
Britain.    The  first  exportation  of  the  article  look 

E'ace  in  1784,  eight  bags  having  been  sent  to 
ondon.  This  small  lot  was  seized  by  Ihe  Bri- 
tish custom  house  officers  under  the  belief  that 
cotton  was  not  a  product  of  the  United  States. 

The  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  and  others, 
by  which  machinery  and  steam  power  were  ap- 
plied to  the  maouliicture  of  coiion,  caused  anew 
impulse  to  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
But  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Whitney, 
in  Ibis  country,  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant era  in  ihe  history  of  this  useful  commodity. 
Before  that  event  the  process  of  disengaging  the 
seed  from  the  fibre  was  altogether  by  hand,  and  of 
course  very  tedious.  The  planter  was  limited  in 
thequaniiiy  of  his  crops  by  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  raising  no  more  than  he  could  prepare 
for  market  by  the  slow  operation  of  picking  out 
the  seeds,  one  at  a  time. 

When  Whitney  had  constructed  his  first  cottoo 
gin,  great  excitement  was  produced  among  the 
planters  as  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  got 
abroad.  The  building  in  which  he  had  secluded 
hiB  machine  to  keep  it  secret  until  he  could  pro- 
cure a  patent  was  broken  open  by  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood,  atid  the  plan  of  the  invention 
ascertained.  It  was  in  Georgia  that  the  first 
model  was  made,  and  very  soon  machines  copied 
from  it  were  in  operation  throughout  the  state. 
Whitney  resorted  to  litigation  to  recover  hie  just 
rights;  but  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
his  machine  had  ever  been  used  in  Georgia, 
although  the  clatter  of  some  of  them  could  be 
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heard  io  the  eonrt  house  where  the  miit  was; 
pending ! 

When  ,  Arkwright  set  bii  BpioDing  frame  m 
operation,  the  populace'  broke  into  his  eaiablish- 
ment  to  deitroy  it.  They  wished  to  prevent  its 
introduction  and  ubci  under  the  idea  that  it  would 
throw  m&Dual  operaiives  under  the  old  system 
out  of  employment.  In  Whitney's  case  similar 
violence  occurred — but  the  object  of  it  wbb  not  to 
destroy,  bui  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  the  happy 
invention  which  promised  losubeiiiute  the  labor 
of  machinery  (or  the  tabor  of  human  hands. 


OK  THB  CBE 


or  NITBATB  or  SODA 
NUBE. 


AS  UA- 


Prom  Uifl  London  Fannen'  Magaslofl' 

In  the  year  1840,  being  determined  lo  follow  up 
my  experiments  more  minutely,  and  also  to  prove 
or  disprove  an  objection  which  had  been  started 
against  the  use  of  nitrate,  lo  the  effect  that  it  was 
an  irapoverisher  of  land,  or  at  best  a  stimulant  to 
inert  tillegea— 1  again  tried  it  on  a  rood  out  of  the 
centre  onhe  acre  which  1  had  sown  with  nitrate 
in  18S9,  on  the  thin  scopy  gravel  land,  and  raa- 
Dored  the  remainder  of  the  field  with  an  excellent 
dressing  of  good  manure,  say  20  yards  per  acre. 
The  nitrate  was 'put  on  at  the  raleof2cvv(.  per 
acre.  The  manure  was  got  on  and  well  dressed 
in  early  in  the  season — the  nitrate  was  put  on  ilio 
first  of  May.  On  the  eighth  day  of  May,  no 
rain  having  (alien  irom  the  lime  of  sowing  the 
nitrate,  I  was  walking  past  the  field  with  an  old 
experienced  (armer,  (Mr.  T.  Jennings,)  who  had 
that  season  retired  from  agricultural  pursuits  with 
the  strongest  prejudice  sgainst  the  use  of  such  a 
slight  ana  new-fangled  dressing,  when  I  directed 
hia  attention  to  the  field,  and  inquired  if  he  could 
perceive  any  difference  in  the  appearance  or  the 

frass;  when,  knowing  I  had  used  nitrate  in  the 
eld,  he  replied.  No.  t  then  directed  his  attention 
to  a  part  ol  (he  field  farther  from  us,  and  his  ob- 
servation was  that  I  wan'ed  him  to  see  my  lund 
on  which  the  nitrate  had  been  used,  and  say  that 
it  bad'ibe  advaniageoTer  the  manure,  but  that 
be  was  not  lo  be  raught  j  Ibr  if  there  were  a 
part  of  the  GeM  looking  better  than  the  rest,  it 
was  a  small  plot  in  a  contrary  direction.  1  desired 
him  to  point  it  out,  and  he  directed  me  to  the  ni- 
trate. 1  informed  him  the  nitrate  had  been  used 
there,  but  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  we  had 
been  into  the  field,  and  found  the  larger  panicles 
of  nitrate  siill  undissolved  on  the  surface,  when 
from  that  time  until  the  time  of  cutting  the  grass 
and  storing  the  hay,  he  was  a  constant  visiier 
and  observant  watcher  over  the  nitrate,  and  ho 
assisted  me  in  measuring  64  square  yards  out  of 
the  nitrate  piece,  and  an  equal  quantity  out  of  the 
best  of  the  manured  land,  and  when  weighed 
ffreen  gave  the  following  result :— Grass  cut  26th 
day  of  June— weight  of  grass  from  64  yards  of 
nitrate  land,  338  lbs. ;  ditto  from  64  yards  of  ma- 
nured land,  262lbB. ;  being  rather  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  favor  of  the  nitrate.  Anxious  to  know 
whether  the  grass  grown  by  nitrate  was  more 
succulent  than  the  oihec,  I  had  both  pieces  made 
as  dry  as  possible,  put  into  two  small  cocks,  and 
covend  wlih  ihatch.  On  the  14ih  of  July,  or 
^hteao  days  lirom  the  time  of  cuttingj  the  day 


being  fine,  I  had  the  cocks  broken  out  under  iny  ■ 
own  superintendence,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
wind  and  sun  until  evening,  when  I  had  them 
weighed,  and  found  the  nitrate  grass  wasted  from 
338  lbs.  to  88  lbs.,  being  liitle  more  than  one-fourin 
the  original  weighty  and  ihe  manured  grass  (i^m 
262  IbB.  to  66  lbs.,  being  also  little  more  than  one- 
tburth  the  original  weight.    Having  done  this,  I 
found  no  greai  difference  in  the  waste  of  one  lot 
overihe  other,  but  I  gained  the  knowledge  that 
the  nitrate  hay  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
I  qr.  heavier  ihan  the  manured  hay.   Weight  per 
acre  from  manure,  supposing  the  whole  mo^ 
as  was  iho  trial  piece,  2  tons,  4  cwt.,  2  qrs.  7  lb. ; 
and  from  nitrate,  2  tons,  19  cwt.,  1  qr.  19  lb.  The 
above  is  the  last  of  ray  experiments;  and  so 
(ully  am  I  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my  own 
trials,  that  this  season  (1841)  I  shalf  use  nitrate  of 
soda  on  20  acres  of  grass  land,  and  would  recom- 
mend such  of  my  friends  and  ihc  public  generally, 
lo  whont  acheap  dressinij  is  of  any  consequence, 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  any  thing  lhat  I  have 
written  on  Ihe  subject  into  an  extravagant  oae  or 
this,  in  my  humble  opinion,  wonderful  fitilixer  ; 
but  first  lest  it  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  found  io 
answer,  it  will  then  be  for  them  to  choose  whether 
ihey  will  use  or  refuse  its  assislaace." 


VEQBTABLB  AND  AltlMAL  NUTRITfOB- 

Being  the  substance  of  a  lecture  deliTsred  by  Mr. 
James  Allen  Ransome,  at  tbs  Hoyal  Victona  Oal- 
leiy,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Ransome  commenced  bsr  staling,  that  at 
the  last  meeting,  in  introducing  the  Bubj<>cl  of 
vegetable  and  animal  nutrition,  he  had  alluded  in 
general  terms  to  the  nature  ot  iha  materials  em- 
ployed as  elemenis,  or  as  engaged  in  the  first  pro- 
cesses ol  nutrition.  He  had  remarked,  that  man, 
although  an  omnivorous  animal,  was  yet  ultimate- 
ly dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  his 
nutriment;  for  the  flesh  meat  he  took  as  food  de- 
rived its  nutriment  (irom  the  vrgetable  creation ; 
so  that  man  la  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  the  materials 
which  constitute  the  aliment  from  which  his  own 
frame  is  to  be  formed.  This,  then,  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  materials  composing  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom;  and  he  had  shown  experimentally, 
thatasimple  vegetable  product— sugar — contained 
three  elemenis  in  a  state  of  combination — carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  which  were  the  three 
principal  elements  entering  into  the  composition 
of  vegetables.  But  ha  had  prepared  them  lo 
look  Ibr  other  elements,  in  order  to  complete  the 
series.  They  next  considered  from  what  sources 
ttiese  respective  elements  were  derived  :  and  aflec 
a  short  review  ot  the  notion  that  carbon,  their 
principal  constituenl,  was  derived  iromAumus,  or, 
as  it  was  also  called,  humin,  or  humie  tuHd,  he  had 
ventured,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Liebig, 
the  celebrated  German  chemist,  to  show  that 
much  doubt  might  be  entertained  on  this  subject, 
and  that  it  was  more  reasonable  to  suppose  uia^ 
instead  of  carbon  being  derived  from  hxtmut,  it 
was  derived  from  one  of  the  constitueota  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  for  earbooie  acid  was  (bund  to  con- 
stitute one-tbofuaodth  pan  of  the  weight  of  tba 
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■ir.  From  experimeots  which  bore  lome  analogy 
10  the  prooeM  ol  vecetatioo,  he  hadahowo  thai 
■  much  greater  weighi  was  taken  up  by  chemical 
■ubetuieea,  having  ao  aflinity  tor  carbonic  acid, 
iban  was  required  for  planU  growing  in  the  same 
time ;  without  denying  the  uie  of  Aumus,  or  the 
ingredient  eoDsiltuiing  vejeuble  mould,  which 
exiiii  m  almoet  all  good  boiIs.   In  cooocxion 
with  the  subject,  he  had  ihown,  thar,  il'  we  ex- 
amine the  constitution  of  plants,  we  shall  find 
almost  every  one  of  their  elements,  such  as  wood^ 
ibra  (ligntn,)  March,  sugar,  tannic  and  tartaric 
acids,  and  the  easeniial  oils,  conlala  less  oxygen 
than  carbonic  acid,  with  which  the  air  fornisEea 
them ;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  the  act  of 
taking  them  in,  oxygen  must  be  given  out.  Hu 
bad  mentioned  this,  in  relisrenco  to  (he  main  ques- 
tion—the maintenance  of  the  purity  ol  the  at- 
mosphere, for  if  we  suppose,  from  (he  reapiratioo 
ol'man  and  animals,  and  the  combusiion  of  i:o< 
mense  quantities  ol'  carbonaceous  matter  (amount- 
log,  perhaps,  to  ilioueands  uf  ions  in  this  town 
alooe,)  thai  the  quantity  ol'  carbon  in  the  atmo- 
■pbere  had  gone  on  increasing,  and  that  of  oxygen 
decreaaing,  and  that  thus,  after  a  given  lime,  the 
materialc  of  which  the  atmoepbere  is  coropiwed 
would  become  unlit  for  the  support  of  life — we 
should  see  that,  by  this  beautiful  arrangement, 
the  decomposition  ol' carbon  and  the  giving  out 
of  oxygen,  the  purity  of  ibe  air  was  constunily 
maintained;  and  that  the  direciioo  given  lo  the 
wmds  by  different  temperatures  also  tended  to 
equalize  the  purity  as  well  as  the  temperature  ol' 
the  air  throughout  Ibe  globe.   He  hail  shown, 
that  we  need  aoi  look  very  far  lor  the  sources  of 
bydrogeo  and  oxygen,  inasmuch  as  oxygen  might 
be  taken  in  as  a  constituent  of  the  air,  or  might 
exist  as  a  constituent  of  water,  in  combination 
with  hydrogen,,  and  hydrogen  is  necessarily  taken 
in  lirom  the  water,  which  is  abundantly  provided 
for  planu  both  in  rain  and  in  the  dews  which 
occur  in  the  absence  ol  ram.     We  will  now 
(continued  Mr.  Jtansome)  proceed  to  a  conside- 
ration of  what  other  materials  are  found  to  be 
contained  in  plants,  and,  in  fact,  found  to  be 
easeniial  to  their  growth.   But  we  have  still  one 
other  substance  to  rank  with  those  already  con- 
sidered— nitrogen  or  azoie,  the  fourth  priucipal 
deowBt  of  plants.   Some  are  disposed  to  think 
Ifant  tbia  doea  not  enter  materially  into  the  com- 
paaition     a  plant,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
poianious  plants,  or  those  which  possess  strong 
medicinal  qualities ;  but  a  few  words  only  are 
necessary  to  show  that,  unless  plants  did  contain 
this  element,  animals  could  not  derive  much  nu- 
iriiaient  from  them.    Il  has  long  been  known, 
thai  if  dogs  are  fed  upon  pure  sugar,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  nutritive  when  mixed  niih 
other  things,  they  fall  into  a  kind  ol  consumption, 
loae  flesh  and  atrengib,  and  uliimnlely  die  with 
syropioms  of  emaciation  and  decline.  Sagar  is 
me  of  tboae  aubatancea  which  contain*  no  asote 
or  nilnwen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  whole 
Iribea  of  men  and  animals  who  live  upon  nothing 
but  vegetables ;  yet  the  bulk  of  their  muscle  or 
flesh  contains  a  large  proportion  of  azote.  Whence 
can  that  be  derived,  unless  the  food  ihey  take 
contains  a  large  portion  of  it,  or  we  consider  man 
as  possessing  the  power  to  assimilate  the  gaseous 
•lemenia  around  nimi  But  the  fact  is,  they  do 
noi  take  in  awte  ftom  the  atmoapbei^  and  tbey 


would  die  unless  they  were  provided  wiib  some- 
thing as  an  aliment  containing  azote.   We  shall 
see  that,  althou^^h  sugar  and  starch  exist  in  the 
leaves  of  plains,  yet  every  panicle  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  lamina,  of  a  substance  which  contains 
azote,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  many  changes 
lake  place  spuiitaneoualy,  or  by  means  of  the  root. 
The  simple  operation  of  fermentation  takes  place 
from  the  gluten,  which  comeins  a  quantity  of 
azote,  reacting  upon  the  sug^r  which  it  invesu ; 
and  we  shalt  see  many  instances  in  which  che- 
mical changes  are  etfccted  through  the  iusirumen- 
taliiy  of  the  azotous  principle  which  accompanies 
the  other  more  truly  vegetable  firineiple.  A  com- 
putation was  made  bjr  fiouasingualt,  a  French 
ehemisi,  that  hay  contains  one  hundredth  pan  of 
its  weight  of  azote.   Hence  we  see  the  source 
of  the  nutriment  of  cattle  led  on  grass.  'Wheat 
contains  even  a  larger  quantity ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nutritious  quality  of  the  wheat,  shalt 
we  find  the  greater  quantity  of  azote.    And  upon 
ibis  depends  the  practical  application  of  chemisiry 
to  the  art  of  culture, — viz,  the  providing  a  plant 
with  substances  which  will  give  out  azote  toil; 
for  such  is  ihe  difference  in  wheal,  that  some  only 
contains  3^  per  cent,  of  gluten,  whereas  other 
wheal,  provided  by  the  care  and  foresight  of  the 
farmer,  with  proper  composle,  has  thia  quantity 
of  3^  per  cenl.  of  gluten  increased  tenfold,  or  to 
35  per  cent.    We  also  find,  that  if  a  horse,  for 
example,  be  fed  upon  potatoes  (which  it  will  eat 
readily  enough,)  it  is  uo5t  for  its  work,  and  losea 
Btrengih,  and  spirit ;  because  the  potato  u  a 
plant  which  contains  but  little  azote.    In  the  East 
Indies  people  live  ver/much  upon  rice,  which 
contains  bul  little  azote ;  and,  in  order  to  get  a 
fair  proportion  of  this  principle,  they  have  to  take 
a  larger  quantity  of  Ibod.    ii  is  singular  enough, 
that  one  of  the  articles  in  daily  use  tn  most  fami- 
lies should  be  a  substance  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  azote — viz.,  coffee.   The  co^c,  or 
active  piincipte  of  cotlee,  contains  more  azote 
than  almost  any  other  known  body.    I  was  in 
hupes  to  have  exhibited  before  you  this  evening 
a  liiw  proola  that  some  plants  contain  azote  ;  but 
unlortunately  it  has  very  intractable  qualities  ; 
and,  though  il  would  put  out-a  light,  it  would  not 
display  any  very  active  properties.   The  form  in 
which  it  is  best  known  in  combinat.on  is  that  of 
ammonia,  or  the  gas  which  is  Ihe  pungent  ele- 
ment  of  the  aalis  contained  in  thesmelling  bottle. 

Ammonia  is  known  to  contain  a  eeriain  propor- 
tion oi  azote,  represented  by  the  formula  N  i,  H', 
or  one  proportion  of  nitrogen  or  azo:e,  with  ihree 
proportions  of  hydrogen ;  and  these  two,  combined 
in  these  proportions,  constitute  ammoniacal  gas. 
This  gas  is  formed  under  many  circumstances, 
in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, and  in  the  elimination  of  hydrogen :  and 
therefore  we  may  naturally  expect,  that,  Iroro  the 
immense  maaaes  of  puiriiying  mailer  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  tbe  relics  of  former  genera- 
tions, ammonia  must  be  given  out,  into  tbe  atmo- 
sphere. Msst  of  us  were  struck  with  Ihe  very 
small  proponion  of  carbon  or  carbonic  acid  found 
in  the  air,  only  one- thousandth  part  of  its  bulk; 
yet  I  showed  you  also,  that  when  coral  reels  are 
formed  in  the  ocean  by  myriads  of  animalcule, 
these  little  animals  contrive  to  abstract  from  the 
water  sufitctent  carbonate  of  lime,  to  form  future 
ialandi ;  and  yet  the  quantity  of  lime  in  Ma-waier 
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amounlBto  only  the  13,400th  part  of  iu  bulk,  and 
iodjne  is  eoDtained  In  lalt  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  miliionih.   The  air  itself  eontaina  79  per 
cenu  of  (i^  azote,  about  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  one-thousandth  of  cabonic  acid  ;  bui,  unless 
we  provide  azoie  lor  plaoia  in  some  other  form 
than  that  in  which  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
is  useless.   That  liirm  is  ammonia^  and  in  ilrat 
form  we  must  look  lor  it  in  the  air,  as  required  (or 
plants.    If  we  take  a  jar  liill  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  look  lor  ammonia  in  it,  most  of  us  will  be 
disappotnied,  the  quantity  exists  in  so  small  a 
prapofiion.   By  reeent  calculations,  Uebig  found 
Abat.every  cubic  loot  of  air  contains  only  a  quarter 
Af  a  grain  of  ammonia :  Liebig  has,  however, 
:fiiund  It  in  the  air.   Ammonia  is  a  highly  volatile  i 
.ntbatance,  at  an  ordinary  temperature  existing 
.as  a  vapor ;  but  if  ibat  vapor  comes  in  contact 
■with  water,  the  water  absorbs  it  so  rapidly  as  al- 
jDost  to  produce  an  explosion.   Liebig  conceived 
the  idea,  that  it'  we  wish  lo  search  Ibr  ammonia, 
■we  must  look  lor  it  in  the  water  which  fulls  li^m 
the  air,  and  by  so  doing  has  Ibund  it,  as  I  have 
jlooe^  by  repeating  his  experiments.   Liebig  took 
JOO  galloiw  of  raiD  water  ;  he  applied  heat,  and 
diaiilied  over  four  or  five  pints ;  he  saturated  it 
with  acid,  so  as  to  fix  the  ammonia ;  evaporated  it, 
.and  it  lell  eryatatliaed  muriate  of  ammonia,  li 
.appears,  however,  that  our  air  in  Manchester  Is 
jncb  in  ammonia  ;  Ibr  instead  o.'  100  gallons,  we 
itad  only  to  lue  10  gallons ;  and  lirom  the  first 
pint  disiilled,  Mr,  Neild  and  1  succeeded  in  pro- 
jsunng  this  quantity  of  ammonia   [exhibiting  a 
j^oaotity  crystallized  in  a  glass].   It  is  natural  to 
expect,  where  so  much  coal  is  burned,  and  where 
UKre  is  so  large  an  aecumulation  of  human  be- 
ing*, Ibai  if  ammonia  is  to  be  found  al  ail,  it  is  in 
Manobester.    We  see,  therefore,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere will  provide  lor  plants  a  quantity  of  am- 
monia, and  so  small  as  is  the  quantity  entering 
ioio  the  composiiion  of  a  plant,  tt  is  sufficient  Ibr 
the  devetopeuient  of  those  principles  which  are 
requisite  to  ibe  nuiriiion  of  the  plant.   If  one 
pouud  of  rain  waler  contains  only  a  quarter  ol  a 
grain  of  ammonia,  theil  a  field,  having  an  area 
of  14,000  square  leet,  must  receive  annually  up- 
wards ol  SUlbs.  of  ammouia,  or  65]b8.  of  nilro- 
geo.   This  is  much  more  nitrogen  than  is  con - 
'  lained  in  the  form  of  albumm  or  gluten,  in  2,650 
tba.  of  wood,  in  2,U0(Hba.  of  bay,  or  in  2O0  cwt. 
of  beet-root,  which  are  Ibe  usual  products  of  that 
Burface,   It  also  happens,  that  the  quantity  fam- 
mooia  thus  brought  down  by  rain,  afieradrought, 
iilargerlhao  ordinary.    Iu  summer,  a  thunder 
shower  after  a  drought  is  very  I.kely  to  bring 
down,  in  the  first  part  of  the  shower,  a  Inrge 
proportion  of  ammonia,    Liebig  took  different 
portions  of  strata  of  snow,  and  Ibund  the  larger 
proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  lowest  stratum, 
which  of  course  le!l  first.  The  tsenaatioa  of  greater 
iiardoess  in  rain  water  (fell  on  washing  the  rands) 
lhao  in  disiilled  water,  is  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  rain  water  contaios  as  compared 
wiib  dutjlled  water.    We  have  nexfc  to  consider 
how  this  ammonia  appears  in  pianui,  or  whether 
itappearsat  all.   Of  this  there  is  abundant  evi- 
deace  preseat«i  in  the  evaporation  of  the  juioe 
taken  from  tbe  stem  of  the  maple  tree,  which  is 

SineraUy  saturated  with  lime,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
rowing  down  the  glnteo  it  contains,,  and  tbe 
pmcactt  of  t|w  lima  causeo  a  disengagement  of 


the  gaaeotw  ammonia  teuiUe  to  all  aboat.  lo 
the  manufketorieB  of  maple  and  beet  root  lugarj 
this  escape  of  ammonia  is  veiy  slrikifigly  expft* 
rienced ;  indeed  this  circumstance  ia  one  of  verf 
serious  loss  to  the  beet-root  sugar  manufacturer) 
for  the  ammonia  given  off,  leaves  behind  it  an 
acid  salt  which  prevents  tbe  sugar  (vystalliaing, 
and  CHusea  considerable  low  by  reducing  the 
sugar  to  a  treacly  state,  in  which  only  a  portion, 
instead  of  the  whole,  can  crystalline.   The  pro- 
ducts of  the  disiillaiion  of  dowers,  herbs,  and 
roois,  with  water,  and  all  the  extracts  of  plants 
for  medicinal  purposes,  couiaio  ammonia.  The 
tobacco  le^' eontaine  ammoDtaeal  juioe ;  tbejnica 
of  the  cut  vine  also  gives  off  ammonia.   In  coq-> 
nexioo  with  these  facte,  we  may  allude  to  some 
articles  which  the  larmer  employs  to  inctwase  iha 
lertiliiy  of  his  land.    Must  of  the  composts  used 
are  rich  in  niirugeo,  particularly  bone-dust,  crush- 
ed bones,  and  ttie  shavings  of  horn,  being  parts 
of  dead  animals  J  but  there  are  also  other  sut»- 
stancee,  which,  when  thrown  over  the  field,  in- 
crease ii8  feriiliiy,  siinjily  because  they  combine 
with  the  ammonia  which  comes  down  in  raiu 
water,  and  deprive  it  of  its  azote.   Gypeuro,  or 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  extensively  used,  and, 
whan  applied  to  a  meadow  exposed  to  altema- 
ibns  of  wet  and  dry  weather,  causes  it  to  pro- 
duce abundantly ;  but  it  is  found  not  to  answet 
upon  a  dry  meadow;  and  the  reason  is,  thai 
when  rain  Itills,  if  carbonate  of  ammonia  exists 
in  the  air,  and  comes  into  contaei  with  gypsum, 
it  is  converted  into  cartmuaie  of  lime,  and  ibo 
ammonru  is  disengaged  and  absorbed  into  the 
soil.    The  next  shower  disaolvi-s  a  portion  of  it, 
which  piisaes  down  to  the  root  of  the  phint,  and 
IS  assiiniluied  by  the  plant  iiselL   Many  soils  toa^ 
lain  amfoonia.   It' you  lake  a  piece  of  comraoo 
pipe  clay,  and  moisten  it  with  a  strong  alkali,  yoa 
purceiveat  once  a  smell  of  ammonia  given  off 
which  will  even  continue  Ibr  a  couple  of  days. 
.  Other  aluminous  earths  retain  ammonia.  Burned 
day  is  often  used  by  farmers  to  apply  to  their 
land  ;  and  burned  clay  is  now  found  to  attsorb  and 
retain  ammonia.    The  ferruginous  earths  (those 
which  contain  an  oxide  of  iron)  also  retain  am- 
monia ;  and  one  of  the  most  solid  of  these  oxidesy 
the  hematite,  or  led  oxide  of  iron,  a  stone,  coolaias 
one  per  cent,  d'  this  gaseous  principle.   It  is  from 
ihrse  facts— now  Ibr  the  first  time  explaiMd  by 
Liebig — that  the  materials  used  by  the  famen 
prove  beneficial  in  their  applieatton  to  the  land, 
tfuntus  is  a  spongy  body,  which  absorbs  ammo- 
niacal  gaa  to  a  considerable  extent;  and,  with 
every  shower  of  rain,  it  gives  it  out  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants.   Flams,  tlwo, 
derive  their  nourishment  firom  earbcAio  acid,  am^ 
monia,  and  water;  these  being  tbe  principal 
sources  from  which  plants  derive  the  greatest 
part  ol  their  bulk  and  weight.  Tbe  plan  assiKl^ 
latcs  to  its^f  these  respective  elemeiMs  fiom  ear- 
bonie  aeid,  ammonia,  mid  waier.  in  the  deoay 
of  plants,  these  elements  fleet  lo  other  iriaou,  era 
again  asnmiiated  by  them,  and  thus  tbe  destnio 
tion  of  one  generation  of  phwia  funusbes  tbe 
materials  out  of  which  another  is  to  be  formstL 
The  inlermedkiie  processes  are  obscure  ;  hot  stiU 
lights  are  lo  be  thrown  upon  them,  by  analogyr 
wfiieh  may  form  the  subject  of  another  oora- 
municatien.    Let  us  now  conaider  what  other 
materials  we  finil  in  plants.  If  a  plant  eouiitad 
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merely  of  the  elemeDW.  mentioned,  H  would 
reponze,  be  entirely  diMipaicd,  and  nolhing  would 
be  left}  but  very  lew  plants  will  do  this,  home 
el'  the  eiemenu  of  plania  will  do  it,  ae  etatch, 
■jgar,  and  ibe  esMmiai  oiU ;  but  generally  we 
fii^  that  altar  the  buroiog  away  ol  a  plant,  ihere 
ii  an  aah  leth  In  coals,  which  are  but  vegetable* 
iranelbrmed,  we  find  the  value  ol' the  coal  depends 
upon  the  greater  or  lees  quantity  of  aehes  lelt ; 
■ad  this  aab  we  will  term  the  inorganic  principle 
of  vcgetablee.  This  consitie  of  potash,  soda, 
Ibne,  magoeiia,  some  ol'  the  metallic  oxided, 
ahoepborict  sulphuric,  and  other  aoids,  chtorine, 
wdise,  wid  1  need  hardly  enumerate  them  all ; 
bu  there  are  a  number  ot  fixed  elements,  capable 
at  existing  in  a  solid  form,  unalterable  and  un- 
changeable by  beat.  (He  exhibited  a  quaniity 
ot'  ashes  obtained  from  burning  six  ears  of  com, 
alter  inrasliing,  and  without  i be  wheat;  in  addi- 
tion to  a  quantity  of  soluble  matter,  which  had 
been  dissolved.)  lo  reading  the  wotks  of  the 
older  physiologists,  we  meet  the  statement,  "  Such 
a  plant  contains  a  little  soda  and  a  little  magoe- 
■a,"  without  specifying  proportions,  or  any  stress 
being  laid  upon  the  fact.  But  more  accurate  m- 
vesugatioos  have  shown,  that  there  are  certaia 
ittlaiive  proportions  between  the  quaniity  of  these 
Ixed  materials  and  the  plant  llself;  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  these  exist  in  the  soil  or  the  plant,  its 
developemeot  is  more  or  less  perlisct,  ll'a  larmer 
attempt  to  grow  wheal  on  a  soil  containing  neither : 
Bint  nor  poush,  he  may  gel  wheat,  but  ii  will  not. 
Maod,  the  stems  will  not  support  it ;  because  the 
•talk  of  wheat  contains  a  species  of  glass — aileit 
in  combination  with  potass.  He  would  have  no- 
thing in  the  ear,  unless  the  soil  were  provided 
with  a  salt  called  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia.  This  has  been  tried  in  the  mosses,* 
which  contain  huntus  enough,  but  without  the 
addiiioQ  of  some  compost  they  never  bear.  In 
the  tritM  of  plants  called  equttetaeea^  the  stem 
conitdos  large  quantities  of  ailica.  The  Dutch 
rash  contains  so  much  that  It  is  used  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  polishing;  and  it  ie  Ibund  in  large  quan- 
tities in  some  tropical  pianis.  The  bamboo  in 
some  of  the  Joints  contains  absolute  nodules  of  a 
substance  consisting  of  70  per  cent,  of  silica,  and 
30  per  cent,  of  potash.  How  came  they  there? 
There  has  been  some  controversy  upon  this  sub- 
ject among  chemists ;  and  one  analysis  has  been 
made  to  show,  that  it  could  not  be  a  permanent 
proportion,  inasmuch  as  two  pine  trees,  which 
grew  in  diSerent  situations,  contained  diBerent 
proportions.  Liebig  look  these  analyses,  com- 
pared them  together,  and  then  introduced— trium- 
phantly I  think— the  principle  of  equivalents,  laid 
down  by  our  venerable  townsman,  Or.  Dallon, 
showing  that  although  the  quantities  appear  very 
dissimilar,  yet  io  their  proportions  they  are  ex- 
actly the  same,  although  the  data  were  taken 
from  a  hostile  source.  Two  pine  trees  were  taken, 
one  growing  on  Mont  Breven,  and  the  other  on 
Mont  La  Salle.  The  first  contained  potash,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  and  the  sum  of  the  carbonates 
of  theae  amounted  to  56.71  per  cent,  in  the  ashes ; 
whilst  those  of  the  pine  grown  on  Mont  La  Salle 
CTOtained  S8.95  of  these  carbonates ;  but  this 
latter  contained  only  potash  and  lime.  In  the 
fiist  the  quantities  were  carbonate  of  potaah  8.60, 
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oarbcnate  of  Time  46.34,  carbonate  of  magnesfar 
6.77  i  in  the  second  carbonate  of  potash  7.36,  ear- 
bonete  of  lime  ffI.I9.  So  that  the  one  eoniaio- 
ing  no  magnesia  contained  more  lime  and  mora 
potash;  and  when  we  examine  the  equivalents— 
the  proportions  required  to  neatralize  au  acid— 
we  find  them  in  the  one  to  amount  to  9.01,  iothe 
other  to  8.95,  being  a  difference  of  only  .06  (six 
hundredths,)  a  difference  of  weight  which  feat, 
scales  would  detect.  Liebig  took  another  anaiy*-- 
sis  in  which  the  disproportions  ere  much  greater/. 
He  took  two  fir-trees,  one  growing  in  Norway, . 
and  the  other  at  Allevard,  in  France.  Thalm' 
France  contained  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia ;  the  sum  ol  these  carbonates  was  49.0 ; 
while  that  of  the  carbonates  found  io  the  fir  grown 
in  Norway  was  51.45 ;  yet  these,  when  reduced 
to  the  equivalents  in  which  theycomMne  with 
acids,  were  found  to  bo  11.62  and  11.47;  from- 
which  result  Liebig  is  disposed  to  infer,  that  the 
presence  of  these  elements  is  not  accidental;  but 
that  they  form  a  certain  proportion,  and  enter  into 
that  proportion  in  the  ratio  of  their  equivalents. 
Now  from  what  sources  are  these  matters  de- 
rived? Take  a  sandy  heath,  whic)i  contains,  lo- 
all  appearance,  nothing  but  sand,  and  where  the- 
most  expf^rt  analyst  will  detect  nolhing  else  ;  oo 
humus  whatever,  and,  if  vou  attempt  to  gcom 
wheal  upon  this  heath,  there  will  be  bo  orop. 
But,  if  on  this  heath  plants  are  grown  which* 
require  but  little  oT  the  inoriFanie  principle,  and* 
these  ere  destroyed  either  by  ^cay  or  combuslioa^ 
it  is  Ibund  in  practice  that  the  heath  acquires  ler- 
lilitv.  Take,  Ibr  example,  the  Luneberg  Heath,, 
in  Germany,  which  is  covered  with  heath-plants 
generally,  eepecially  the  erica  vulgarig.  Every 
thirty  or  Ibriy  ye&rs  the  practice  is  to  burn  dowy 
all  the  vegetable  growth  on  the  surface,  to  let  the 
ashes  sink  into  the  ground,  and  then  to  sow 
wheat ;  and  ihus  these  plants,  which  have,  fbr 
the  space  of  forty  years,  been  constantly  collecting 
a  little  of  these  elements,  when  burned,  contained 
in  their  eshcs  the  product  of  that  number  of 
years*  growth ;  which,  when  returned  into  the 
soil,  is  sufficient  lor  one  crop  of  plants  which  re- 
quire a  good  large  proportion  ol'  ihese  elements. 
w  the  neighborhood  of  Heidelberg,  one  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  woodcutters,  after  felling  and 
clearing  timber,  is  lu  be  allowed  to  bum  the 
roots,  stumps,  twigs,  and  leaves,  and  to  raise  one 
year's  produce  from  the  ground.  They  tfo  si^ 
and  get  one  good  crop ;  Ibr,  whatever  the  trees 
and  plants  collect  goes  on  accumulating,  and  then, 
by  destroying  the  carbonaceous  parts  by  fire,  the- 
inorganic  products  are  returned  lo  the  soH,  and 
provide  for  one  year's  growth  of  wheat.  Does 
□ot  this  show  us  what  is  meant  by  exhausting  a 
soil?  If  wheat  is  grown  year  aHer  year  on  the 
same  soil,  it  is  found  that  the  crop  becomes  less 
and  less  productive.  And  why?  Because,  witb 
every  crop  of  wheat,  so  much  of  the  inorgaoie 
elements  is  removed  or  taken  away  from  the 
ground}  therefore,  in  order  ioa[l6nr  this  ground 
10  recover  these  inorganic  elements,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  resort  either  to  the  now  exploded  (1)  system 
of  allowing  it  to  remain  fallow,  or  to  a  rotation 
of  crops  ;  which,  we  shall  show,  will  furnish 
ground  with  potash  and  lime.  But  how  does  a 
soil  happen  to  contain  potash  originally?  All 
soils  are  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  tlw 
hardw  rocks ;  lhay  gradually  accumulate  in  Ibe 
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lower  pane  of  the  country,  being  brought  down 
by  floods  and  other  cau*ea.  We  must  look,  ihea, 
10  the  coiDposiiioD  of  the  rocks  thenuelveB.  Sup- 
poae  of  each  or  these  which  I  nitl  enumerate,  a 
field  or  40,000  square  leet  (a  Hewiao  acre)  of 
■urfaco,  with  a  depth  of  twenty  incbes,  wore  de- 
eompOBed,  the  quantity  of  potash  wn  might  ex- 
pect to  «Qd  would  be :— In  felspar,  l,ld2,000Ib. ; 
in  clinkstone,  200,0001b.  to  400,0001b.  ;  in  basalt, 
47,5001b.  10  75,0001b. ;  in  ctay  sleie,  100,0001b.  to 
900,0001b. ;  and  rn  loam,  from  87,0001b.  to  300,- 
0001b.  We  also  find,  that  the  aluminous  or  clay 
earths,  contain  a  targe  proportion  ol'  potash  ;  for 
we  can  obtain  it  not  only  Irom  pure  Telspar,  bui 
from  the  granites.  The  potash  these  contain  is 
not  waahol  away  by  every  shower  or  rain;  for 
clay  is  a  very  impervious  sort  of  material ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  surface  may  be  washed 
away,  the  ioierior  still  contains  a  large  proportion. 
Wherever  water  penetrates,  there  the  soil  gives 
ofi'  its  potash  lo  the  water,  and  this  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  apongiolea  of  the  roots  of  plants.  A 
single  cubic  foot  of  felspar,  if  decomposed  in 
clay,  is  sufficient  to  supply  wood  of  40,000 
square  feet,  with  ibe  quantity  of  potash  necessary 
Ibrthe  growth  of  timber  upon  it,  for  five  years. 
Do  we  not,  then,  see  the  use  of  many  of  the 
compoflis  now  introduced  upon  the  land  t  The 
very  dirt  collected  upon  our  roads  must  coolaio 

3uaoiities  of  potash.  The  gritty  portions  of  this 
irt  undergo  decomposition  ;  it  is  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder,  and,  from  exposure  lo  air  and  mois- 
ture, undergoes  disintegration  ;  and  by  this  means 
an  abundant  supply  ol  potash  may  t>e  obtained. 
How  does  the  earth,  afier  being  exhausted  by  ihe 

fowth  of  plants,  recover  itself  by  tyiug  fallow  1 
has  the  double  advantage  of  not  only  having 
humus  exposed  to  the  air,  and  converted  iuio 
a  sort  of  sponge ;  but  the  inorganic  materials  ate 
BiUI  I'urther  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  thus  become  ready  to  uimish  to  the  next  crop 
the  quantity  of  alkali  required.  We  see  that 
where  silica  is  required  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
portions  of  a  plant,  it  is  necessary  that  potash 
should  exist  with  it,  to  render  it  in  some  degree 
soluble.  Thus  the  hard  part  of  ihe  bamboo,  and 
the  stalk  of  wheat,  which  coniains  silica,  have  it 
accouvpaioed  with  potash,  which  assists  the  silica 
to  enter  into  a  state  capable  of  being  assimilated 
to  the  plant.  There  is  another  beautiful  provi- 
sion in  plants,  for  taking  up  some  ol'  the  more 
iiMotuble  fllemeois,  via.,  thai  io  one  class  of  plants, 
the  gromtfUA,  an  acid  is  given  out  as  an  excretion 
from  the  roots,  produciing  ao  acetic  fluid,  which, 
entering  into  combination  with  alkaline  earth, 
forms  soluble  elements,  and  allows  them  to  be 
taken  up  by  Ibe  $pmgiolea,  and  reduces  them  lo  a 
slate  of  assimilation.  Plants  growing  there  will 
assist  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks  more  than 
mere  weather  will  do.  But  suppose  a  soil  pretty 
rich  in  potash,  and  that  the  farmer  Is  misled  by 
the  desire  of  making  the  most  of  his  land  io  a 
short  lime.  Hegrowaupon  that  land  plants, 
which,  when  they  attain  their  proper  growth,  are 
removed  from  the  land,  burned,  and  sold  for  potash 
— an  article  greatly  in  demand.  The  plant  ge- 
nerally selected  Ibr  this  purpose  is  the  artemisia, 
or  wormwood;  if  he  grows  it  and  sells  the  ashes, 
and  the  next  year  thinks  he  will  have  a  crop  of 
wheat,  he  will  be  disappoinied  ;  for  he  has  taken 
from  Ihe  loU  that  very  material  which  is  eseeaital 


to  the  welfare  of  his  wheat  the  following  year. 
Again,  it  is  easeailal  to  the  Amer  to  know  whieh 
ol  bis  crops  take  out  the  most  of  this  principla, 
as  contained  in  potash,  lime,  or  magnesia.  To- 
bacco and  wheat  require  pretty  much  the  aame 

fioporlion  of  potash  at  one  period  of  their  growth.  ■ 
f  the  larmer  attempts  to  cultivate  the  ooa  afi^ 
the  oiher,  the  result  will  be  pretty  much  the  same 
as  ifhe  tried  to  grow  two  crops  of  the  same  plant, 
in  two  succeeding  years.  It  would  seem  rrom 
this,  if  the  view  taken  by  Liebig  be  correct,  that 
it  is  important  the  farmer  should  always  know 
what  are  the  inorganic  elements  contained  in  ths 
crops  he  wishes  to  have;  for  these  mustailhef  bs 
(bund  in,  or  supplied  to  the  soil ;  tliey  cannot  exist 
in  the  atmosphere.  He  ought  next  to  examine 
his  soil,  and  see  if  it  contains  them.  If  not,  tliey 
must  be  added.  Upon  this,  it  seems  to  me,ttui 
important  prinriples  of  agriculture  depend.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  each  farmer  should  be  himself 
an  analyst ;  but  a  number  of  farmers  might  units 
to  procure  the  services  of  one;  and  it  is  certain 
that  success  would  follow  the  application  of  ihesa 
principles.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  elements 
required  by  the  plant  in  100  parts  of  the  stalk  of 
wheat,  are  15.6  of  ashes.  In  the  same  quantity 
or  the  dry  stalks  of  barley,  8,54;  in  100  parts  of 
Ihe  stalk  of  oats,  4,42 ;  and  thus  we  see,  (hat  the 
same  field  that  yields  only  one  harvest  of  wheat, 
might  be  made  to  produce  two  crops  of  barley,  or 
ibree  of  oats,  year  after  year.  The  illustration  ol' 
the  practice  at  Ueidelbeig,  of  allowing  the-  wood- 
cutters to  burn  the  timber  on  the  ground,  will  also 
show  how  land,  which  has  been  covered  by  forests 
for  years,  will,  when  the  forest  is  consumed,  become 
abundantly  fertile.  It  is  owing  to  this,  that  the 
trees  themselves  require  but  little  alkali  in  propor- 
tion to  the  grasses;  they  have  been  aasimilatiog 
this  lor  years,  and,  when  they  are  deetroyed  by 
deca)[  or  combustion,  that  ground  is  abuiHlanily 
supplied  with  inorganic  products  necessary  for  a 
crop,  and  also  with  a  fair  proportion  of  vegetable 
soil.  The  common  practice  with  farmers  in  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  to  Tollow  grass  with  Ugitmi- 
noaa,  which  class  of  plants  coniains  no  free  alkali, 
and  only  1  per  cenL  of  Ihe  phosphates  of  lime 
and  maffnesia  ;  buck-wheat  contains  only  ,09  per 
cent.  These  belong  to  the  (allow  crops;  and  the 
cause  they  do  not  exercise  any  injurious  influence 
on  the  land  cultivated  is,  that  Ihey  do  not  extract 
the  alkalies  fVom  the  soil,  and  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  phosphates.  Now,  is  there  not 
something  in  alt  this  deserving  the  attention  of 
ngricuiiurislB  1  They  have  hitherto  gone  on  blind- 
ly ;  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  slate  of  know- 
ledge from  experience,  and  it  so  far  a  useful 
guide ;  but  ate  they  possessed  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  facts  connected  witli  this  importantsub- 
ject  to  form  a  principle  and  rule,  in  reference  to 
crops  and  soils  of  various  kinds,  and  the  order  of 
succession  1  And  when  we  find  a  work  publish- 
ed bv  a  celebrated  organic  chemist,  Dr.  Liebig, 
in  which  these  principles  are  developed  for  the  fimt 
time  in  Europe,  are  they  Qoi,  I  ask,  highly  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  agriculiunstsl  They  not  only 
apply  to  all  the  articles  of  our  daily  food,  but  to 
the  articles  of  raw  produce  which  we  consume  in 
our  manufactures  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  that  cul- 
ture is  not  only  useful,  as  supplying  our  animal 
wants,  bui  also  to  lay  the  foundafioa  of  the  pros* 
.  periiy  of  states,  parlicuUtrly  of  those  engaged  in 
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eonimsrcial  enterprise  ;  aod  therefore,  lo  the  ape- 
eulniioM  DOW  a^floHt  as  to  ihe  transfer  of  rhe  pro- 
duce ol'  one  part  ol*  the  eanb  lo  another,  it  ia  im- 
ponaoi  to  aei  ai  reii  or  eatuUiih  the  principle  upoo 
which  this  niiut  be  effected.  I  do  oot  mand  here 
in  order  to  defend  ihe  principles  of  Liebi^,  but 
•hall  be  glad  lo  lialen  lo  the  experience  which  any 
geotleman  here  has  lo  offer ;  aaauring  you,  that 
I  have  at  least  as  much  pletisure  in  hsteoiiig  to 
others  aa  in  hearing  myself. 


OH  DnraoTna  kats. 

Frmn  tbe  London  f smers*  Hi|UfBa. 
Sir, — ^The  following;  ia  a  reply  10  ^our  corre- 
apondemV  inquiry  astoihe  best  modeofdesi^ying 
rats.  Should  he  find  either  of  these  meibodi  auc- 
ceed»  he  will  oblige  by  a  reply  through  your 
paper. 

lal — Corka,  cut  as  thiu  as  sixpences,  roasted  or 
Slewed  io  grease,  and  placed  in  their  tracks, 
or — Dried  sponge  in  email  pieces,  fried  or  dipped 

in  honey,  with  a  liule  oil  ol  rbodium. 
or — Bird-lime,  laid  in  their  haunts,  will  ailck  to 
their  lur,  and  caase  their  departure, 
ir  a  live  rat  be  caught,  uid  well  rubbed  or 
bruriied  over  with  tar  and  train-oil,  and 
afterwards  put  to  escape  in  the  holes  of 
others,  t'liey  will  disappear. 
Poisoning  is  a  very  dangerous  and  objectionable 
mode.   U'any  ofyour  chemical  readers  could  sug- 
gest any  very  pungent  anull,  procurable  from  eub- 
•laDces  resembliog  garUc  or  aaafegtidtt,  this  mfght 
be  of  ereat  use,  as  this  animal  has  an  exiraordi 
nary  fineness  or  sosoeplibility  of  eceni :  wiinesi 
ht  extreme  predilection  for  oil  of  rhodium,  &e.  ] 
consider  your  correspondent's  query  a  very  import- 
nnt  one,  and  i*.  is  surprising  that  tbe  attention  of 
fanners  and  olhersconcemed  inthe  removal  ofthese 
vermin,  has  in  this  age  of  discovery  been  so  tittle 
drawn  lo  the  subject ;  more  particularly  so,  as 
lha  newspapers  present  so  many  recent  instances 
oTaiiaeln  made  by  these  creatures  on  infants,  &c. 

I  really  think  the  matter  more  deserving  ol 
notice  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it ;  and, 
apotoffizing  lor  ibe  present  intrusion,  I  remain, 
yours  very  irulyj 

A  COBSTAMT  SVBSORIBER. 

Briatol,  March  10. 


ACTlOSr  OF  LKAVn. 

Tbfir  Dstare,  structure,  veios.  epidsrmif,  stomates.— 
Effset  of  l^t. — ^DiesstioD  or  decompositioa  of 
carbonic  acid. — Inseosible  perspiratioD. — Forma- 
tioB  of  ■acretioDs.— Fsll  of  tbe  leaf.— FornntioD  of 
bads  by  leaves. 

Tnm  LMIajr's  Horticaltus. 
A  leaf  is  ao  appendage  of  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
having  one  or  more  leaf-buds  in  its  axil.  In 
those  coses  where  no  bods  are  visible  in  the  axil, 
ihey  are,  nevenheless,  present,  although  hitent, 
and  may  be  brought  into  developement  by  fkvo- 
rable  circumstances.  As  this  ia  a  universal  proper- 
ty of  leaves,  to  which  there  is  no  known  excep- 
tion, it  follows  thai  ait  the  modifications  of  leaver 
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such  as  scales,  hooks,  tendrils,  &c.,  and  even  the 
floral  organs,  hereal'ier  10  be  descnbed,  have  the 
same  property. 

Considered  with  respect  to  its  anaiomical  slmo- 
ture,  a  leaf  is  an  expaDsioo  of  the  bark,  eoosist- 
iiiK  of  cellular  substance,  among  wfaieh  an  dis- 
tributed veins.   T*he  Ibrmer  is  en  expansion  ol' 
the  rind ;  ihe  latter  consist  of  woody  matter  aris- 
ing Iron^  the  neighborhood  ol'  Ibe  pith,  and  from 
tbe  liber.    As  the  tissue  ibrming  veins  has  a 
double  origin,  it  is  arranged  in  two  layers,  ueited 
firmly  during  lile,  but  separable  aller  death,  as 
may  be  seen  in  leaves  thai  have  been  lying  for 
some  tifAn  in  water.   Of  these  layers,  one  is  su- 
perior and  arises  from  the  neigbboiiiood  of  tbe 
phh,  tbe  other  inferior  aod  arises  ih>pi  the  liber  { 
the  Ibrmer  maintains  a  connexion  between  the 
wood  and  leal ;  tbe  latter  esiablishee  a  comrouni- 
caiioo  with  ibe  b^rk.   As  sap,  or  ascending  fluid, 
rises  through  tbe  wood,  and  prindpally  the  albor- 
Dum,  afterwards  descending  through  the  liber,  it 
lullowa  from  what  has  been  stated,  tliat  a  leaf  is 
an  organ  of  which  the  upper  s>stem  of  veins  is 
in  coaimunication  with  the  ascending,  and  the 
lower  syaem  with  tbe  descending  current  of  aa[k 
A  leaf  has  moreover  a  skin,  or  epidermis, 
drawn  all  over  it.  This  epidermis  is  ollen  sepa- 
rable, and  is  composed  of  Au  infinite  number  of 
minute  cavities,  originully  fflled  with  fluidi  but 
eveutnally  dry  and  filled  with  air.    In  plants 
growing  naturally  in  damp  or  shady  i^aces  it  is 
veiy  thin ;  in  others,  inhabitin;;  hot,  dry,  ex- 
posed ailuaiiona,  it  is  very  hard  aud  thick ;  and  iti 
texture  varies  between  the  two  exrremes,  accord- 
ing to  rhe  nature  of  the  species.   The  epidermis 
is  pierced  by  numerous  invisible  pores,  called 
stomates,  through  which  the  plant  breathes  and 
perspires.   Such  stomates  are  generally  largest 
and  most  abundant  in  plants  which  inhabit  damp 
BAd  shady  plaoea,  and  which  ara  able  to  procure 
at  all  times  an  abundanea  of  liquid  fbod ;  they 
are  fewest  and  least  active  under  the  opposiia 
conditions.   It  will  be  obvious,  that,  in  both  these 
eases,  the  structure  of  a  leaf  is  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  under  which  Ihe  plant  to 
which  it  belongs  naturally  grows.   Now,  as  this 
structure  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  byec- 
tual  inspection  with  a  microticope,  it  follows,  as  a 
necessary  conseiueoce,  that  the  natural  habits 
of  an  unknown  plant  may  be  judged  of  with  con- 
siderable cvrt^nty  by  a  microscopical  examination 
of  the  structure  of  its  epidermis.  The  rule  anil 
evidently  be,  that  plants  with  a  thick  epidermis, 
aod  only  a  few  small  stomates,  will  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  situations  where  the  air  is  dry  and  the 
supply  of  liquid  food  extrem^  small;  while 
those  with  a  thin  epidermis,  and  a  great  number 
of  large  stomates,  will  belong  to  a  climate  damp 
and  humid;  and  iniermedi<im  degrees  of  struc- 
ture will  indicate  intermediate  degrees  of  atmo- 
spherical and  terrestrial  conditions.    It  is  how- 
ever, to  be  obaerved,  that  the  relative  tize  ef 
stomates  is  often  a -more  important  mark  in  inves- 
tigations of  this  nature  than  their  numierj 
those  organs  being  in  many  plants  extremely  mi- 
roerous,l)ot  small  and  apparently  eapabia  of  ac- 
tion in  a  very  limited  degree;  while  la  othen, 
where  they  are  much  less  numerous,  they  are 
large  and  obviously  very  active  organs.  Thus 
the  number  of  stomates  io  a  square  inch  of  the 
epidermis  of  Crinum  amabile  is  estimated  at 
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40,000,  and  in  that  of  MesembryaDihenum  at 
70,000,  and  of  an  Aloe  at  45,000;  the  first  in- 
habiting the  damp  ditche*  ol'  llidia.  the  laai  (wo 
paiivea  of  the  dry  rocka  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  but  (he  aiomaieaor  Crinum  amahile  are 
.among  the  fargest  that  are  known,  and  ihoee  of 
Meaembryanthenum  and  Aloe  are  ^mong  the 
,  •malleat ;  ao  that  ihe  70,000  of  (he  Ibrnier  are 
not  equal  lo  10,000  ol' ihe  Criimm.  Again,  the 
Yucca  aloilblia  li»s  lour  times  as  manj' Btom»iee 
ad  a  apecies  of  Cotyledon  in  my  collection,  but 
tbote  of  the  latter  are  about  the  oi'  an  inch 
in  their  longer  diameter,  targe  and  active,  while 
Ihe  siomatfa  of  the  Yucca  are  not  more  tlian 
WsiF  ■■I'i'i  long  in  the  aperture,  and  eom- 
paraiively  inert.  The  Yucca,  therefore,  with  its 
numerous  BiomateB,  baa  weaker  powen  of  per- 
tpiration  and  reapii^iion  than  ihe  Cotyledon. 

A  leaf,  then,  is  an  appendage  of  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  consisting  of  an  ezpeosion  of  the  cellular 
rind,  into  which  veioa  are  introduced,  and  en- 
closed in  a  ekin  through  which  respiration  and 
perspiration  take  place.  It  is  in  reality  a  natural 
contrivance  lor  exposing  a  large  surlace  to  the 

SSuence  of  external  agentp,  by  whose  assistance 
e  crude  aap  contained  in  the  stem  is  altered 
and  rendered  suitable  ta  the  particular  wants  ol 
the  speciest  and  for  retorning  inio  the  general 
circulation  the  fluids  in  their  matured  eondition. 
la  a  word,  the  leaf  of  a  plant  is  its  lungs  and 
stomach,  traversed  bya  system  of  veins. 

As  the  leaf  is  an  extension  of  the  rind  of  a 
sleifi,  its  epidermis  is  also  an  extension  of  the 
skin  of  the  same  part;  and  hence  it  is  that  in 
plants  which  produce  no  true  leaves,  such  aa 
the  Stapelia,  the  office  of  the  leaf  is  performed  by 
the  rind  and  epidermis  of  iho  bark. 

The  funciiona  of  reapiration,  perspiraiton,  and 
digestion^  frhich  are  the  particular  otSces  of  leaves, 
are  esseDtial  to  the  health  of  a  plant ;  its  heahhi- 
ness  being  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
these  functions  are  duly  performed.  Cuasequent- 
ly,  whatever  tends  to  impede  the  free  action  of 
leaves,  teods  also  to  dimioish  the  healthiness  ol 
ft  plant. 

These  fuDCltona  are  performed  by  meaoa  of 
the  vital  forces  of  vegetation,  which  we  can- 
not estimate  or  comprehend,  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  external  agent,  the  nature  of  whose 
action  may  be  understood  from  its  ellects.  That 
9gent  is  solar  light. 

It  is  the  properly  of  aolar  light,  when  siribing 
upon  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  to  cause:  1.  A  decoro- 
|)ositioD  of  carbonic  acid ;  2.  An  extrication  of 
nitrogen;  and,  3.  Insensible  perspiration.  By 
their  vital  liirces  plants  appear  to  decompose 
water,  independently  of  the  action  of  light. 
'  Carbonic  acid  is  originally  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  a  plant,  either  dissolved  in  the  water 
it  imbibes  by  its  roots,  or  by  attraction  Irom  the 
atmosphere,  or  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen 
ohtaiqed  bya  decomposiiion  of  water  or  oiher- 
wiaej  wiib  the  carbon  in  its  interior.  When  a 
leaf  IS  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun, 
it  gives  offoxygen,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic 
acid ;  whereupon  the  carbon  remains  behind  in 
the  interior  of  the  leaf  in  a  solid  stale.*  Al- 

*  [It  rcmuns  behind,  not  in  tbt  ststs  at  uneomlmud 
MM  sarAon^  or  charcoal,  u  the  reader  ualeamed  io 
Sbtatstr^  might  aupposs  froiq  4bf  stittioetft  io  th# 


though  the  nature  of  the  air  thus  extricated  can 
only  be  determined  by  a  chemist,  yet  the  exiri' 
cation  itself  can  bo  eisily  seen  by  any  one  who 
will  plunge  a  leaf  in  wiiier  and  expose  it  lo  the 
sun;  lor  bubbles  of  oxygen  (till  be  seen  to  lurm 
ihemselves  upon  the  eurliice  of  the  leaf.  But, 
if  the  same  leaf  be  observed  in  the  total  absence 
of  solar  lit^ht,  there  will  be  liiile  or  no  extrication 
of  air,  anii  what  liirle  is  g'wcn  off  wilt  be  found 
to  t»e  carbonic  acid,  which  plants  exhale  at  all 
times  in  small  tjuantilies ;  oxygen,  however, 
which  was  before  expelled,  is  inhaled.  Hence 
plants  decompose  carbonic  acid  during  the  day, 
and  form  it  again  during  the  night,  the  oxygen 
they  inhale  at  that  thne  entering  again  into  com* 
bination  with  iheir  carbon ;  and,  during  the  heaU 
thy  state  of  a  plant,  the  decomposition  t>y  day^ 
and  recomposiiion  by  night,  of  thta  gaseous  Aat- 
ter,  is  perpetually  going  on.*   The  quantity  of 


text,  but  aa  one  of  the  chemicoi  componeDts  of  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  tartaric  or  malic  scid,  or;^tiic  tiaae,  or 
other  product  of  the  plant,  whether  solid  or  liquid. 

*  [Tbis  absorption  of  oxygen  and  recompoaition  of 
carbonic  acid  during  the  Qigtit,  might  perfaapa  be  [eft 
out  of  the  account  in  a  general  view  of  the  subjcci» 
except  as  an  explanation  of  tha  manner  in  whietk 
plants  are  injured  or  destroyed  by  th«  protraeted  ab> 
seuce  of  liebt.  According  to  the  celebrated  cbemisk 
from  wbom  (be  folkiwing  remarks  are  cited,  tbit  -pro- 
cess u  not  at  all  cooaecled  with  the  lite  or  growth 
of  vegetables,  but  is  eAlirely  chemical.  "It  is  true 
that  tbedecompoaitioa  of  carbonic  acLti  is  arrested  by 
the  absence  of  light.  But  then,  namely,  at  night,  a 
true  chemical  process  commences,  in  ronsequence 
of  the  aetioi)  ol  the  oxygen  in  the  air  upon  the  or< 
game  substances  composing  tlie  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
iruit. .  .  The  substances  composing  the  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent plaiits  being  known,  it  is  a  matter  of  Ihe  great- 
est ease  and  certainly  to  calculate  which  of  tbem,  during 
life,  should  absorb  most  oxygen  by  chemical  action, 
when  the  influepce  of  light  is  withdrawn.  .  .  .  Whilst 
the  tasteless  leaves  of  5gave  Jtaericana  absorb  only 
0.S  of  their  volume  of  oxygen,  in  Ihe  dark,  during  24 
hours,  the  leaves  of  the  Pwa  oMss.  which  contain 
volatile  sod  resinous  oils,  absorb  10  times  ;  tbose  of 
QucrciM  robur  containing  tannic  acid  14  times;  and 
the  balmy  leaves  of  the  Fojmlm  tUba  21  times  that 
quantity.  This  chemical  action  is  shown  very  plainly, 
also,  in  the  leaves  sf  the  CotyUdon  calyctnum,  the 
Cacatia  Jleoidet,  )xni  others;  for  they  are  sour,  like 
sorrel,  in  the  morning,  tasteless  at  nooo.  and  bitter  fn 
Ihe  evening.  The  formation  of  acids  is  eUbcted  du- 
ring the  night  by  a  true  process  of  oxidation  :  (bes* 
are  deprived  of  their  acid  properties  during  tbe  day 
andevening,  and  are  changed,  by  the  separation  of  » 
part  of  their  oxygen,  into  compounds  cootaioioff 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  either  in  the  same  proportiona 
as  io  water,  or  eveo  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  the  composition  of  all  tasteless  and  bitter 
substances,  .  .  .  Moat  vegetable  pbysioli^iBts  have 
connected  tbe  emission  of  carbonic  acid  during  tiis 
night  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  tbe  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  have  considered  these  actions  as  a  trns 
process  of  respiration  in  plants,  similar  to  that  of  aai« 
mals,  and,  like  it,  having  for  its  result  the  sepatation. 
of  carbon  from  some  of  their  constituenta.  This  opi> 
nion  has  a  veiy  weak  and  unstable  foundation.  Tbt 
earbooio  acid,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
and  by  the  roots,  together  with  water,  ceases  to  be 
decomposed  on  the  departors  of  daylight.  It  is  dis- 
solved in  the  juices  wbicb  pervade  all  parts  oftbs 

f)lant,  and  escapes  every  moment  through  the  leaves, 
n  quantity  corresponding  to  tbe  water  which  evapo- 
rates. .    .  Plants  during  their  life  constantly  posses* 
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carbonic  acid  decomposed  ia  ia  proportioD  lo  the 
iuteoitty  pi  the  ligni  wbich  Btnkea  a  lea',  ibe 
BumlleBi  amount  being  in  sbady  places  ;  and  the 
liedliliineda  ot  a  pltini  is,  aeteris  pariimB,  in  pro- 
portion 10  the  quaniiiy  ol  carbonic  acid  decom- 
poaed;  iherelbre,  ibe  healihinea«  ol'  a  plant  should 
De  in  proporuon  lo  ibe  quaniiiy  of  liglit  it  receives, 
by  day. 

6!f.  But,  vfaile  ibis  is  true  bs  a  gtuieral  axiom, 
it  ia  necessary  lo  otraeri'e  that  some  planis  are 
naturally  inhabitants  of  shady  siiuationa,  and  ere 
■o  oi^auized  as  to  be  fii  lor  such  placed  and  lor 
110  oiHera :  plants  of  this  description  will  not 
endure  full  exposure  to  the  eun  ;  nut  because  an 
abundant  decomposition  ol'  carbonic  acid  is  other- 
wise thau  lavorabie  lo  ibein,  but  because  their 
epidermis  allows  the  escajje  ol'  water  too  freely 
by  iDsenaible  pttr^piration,  under  the  solar  sii- 
niulus. 

69.  The  mere  (act  erf'  plants  absorbing  fluids 
from  the  eanh,  would  ruider  ii  protuble  that  they 
have  sume  means  ol'  parlnig  with  a  portion  of 
it  by  their  surface ;  but  that  they  do  perspire  is 
■usceptible  uf  direct  prool,  and  is  by  nu  means  a 
mere  matter  ot  inlerence. 

7U.  We  do  not  indeed  see  vapor  flying  pS  from 
the  surlace  of  pUnti ;  neiiher  do  we  Irom  thai 
of  animals,  except  when  ihe  air  is  so  cold  us  lo 
condense  the  vupor ;  yet  we  know  that  in  both 
cases  perspiration  \a  perpetually  going  on,  and  it 
would  apfrear  that  in  plants  ii  iukt.s  place  more 
abuuddiiiiy  than  in  amuials.  If  a  plant  covered 
with  leaves  is  placed  under  a  glass  vessel,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  aides  of  the  vessel  aru 
speedily  covered  with  Dew,  produced  by  the  con- 
deD^aiiuu  of  the  insensible  perspiruiiun  of  the 
plaol.  If  the  branch  of  a  ptaut  is  pla>:ed  fn  a 
bottle  of  water,  aud  the  neck  of  the  bottle  ia 
luted  to  the  branch,  so  that  no  eva|>oration  can 
lake  place,  nevertheless  the  water  will  disappear ; 
and  this  can  only  happen  Irom  its  having  been 
absirucied  by  the  branch  which  tost  it  again 
by  insensible  perspiration.  Hales,  an  excellent 
observer,  devilled  many  exi>eriiueats  connected 
with  this  subject  ;*  among  oihers  Ihe  lollowing, 
which  he  relates  thus : — "  August  13.  In  tlie 
vwy  dry  year  17S3, 1  dug  down  2i  leet  deep  to 
lha  root  of  a  Ibnving  baking  pear  tree,  and  laying 
bare  a  root  half  an  luch  in  diameter  (jig.  7)  I  cut 
ofl  the  end  of  the  root  at  t,  and  put  the  remaining 
•tump  (in)  into  (he  glass  tube  dr,  which  was 
an  inch  lo  diameter,  and  eight  inches  long,  cement- 

the  power  of  absorbing  by  their  roots,  moisture,  and, 
alon^  with  it,  air  and  carbonic  acid.  Is  it,  therefore, 
sorprisiag  that  the  carboalc  acid  abould  be  returned 
nnctianged  to  tbe  almospberp,  along  witli  water,  when 
light  (the  cause  of  tbe  fixation  of  ita  carbon)  is 
absent  1  Neither  this  emission  of  carbonic  acid  nor 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  has  any  connexion  with  the 
process  of  assimilation;  nor  hate  they  tlie  sli^jhteat 
relation  to  ono  another ;  tbe  one  is  a  purely  loechani- 
eal,  tbe  other  a  purely  chemical  process.  A  cotton 
wick,  enclosed  in  a  lamp  which  contains  a  liquid 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  living  plant  in  the  night.  Water  aud 
carbonic  acid  are  sucked  up  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  both  evaporate  ftom  Ibe  exterior  pait  of  the 
wkk."  Lieb^,  Organic  Chemuiry  in  iU  appltciUioat 
toJgricuUure and Plu/tiolofy,  (London,  1840.)  pp.  27 — 
n,  pauim ;  a  work  which  comprises  a  masterly  view 
of  tbe  cbemieai  pheDOtnena  of  vegetation.  A.  G.] 
*  8«e  Vegetable  Static*,  London,  1727. 


ingitfast  air;  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  d* 
was  eighteen  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  diameter  in  bore.  .  .  .  Then  I  turned  ihe 
lower  end  of  the  tube  (r)  uppermost,  and  filled 
It  lull  of  water,  and  then  immediately  immersed 
ibesmallendx  iotoihe  cistern  of  mercury  at  tbe 
bottom,  taking  away  my  finger  which  slopped 
up  ibe  end  ot  the  lube  ......  The  root  im- 
bibed the  water  with  eo  much  vigor,  that  io  six 
minutes*  tim«  the  mercury  was  raiwd  up  the  tube 
if  x  as  high  as  «,  namely,  eight  inches.  .  .  .  The 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  mercury  was 
lallen  to  twu  inches  in  height,  and  two  iochee 
01  the  end  of  tbe  root  t  were  yet  immersed  in 
water.  As  the  root  imbibed  the  water,  inou' 
nierable  air  bubbles  issued  out  at  t,  wbteh  oc- 
cupied ihe  upper  part  ol  the  tube  at  r  as  the 
Water  left  it.''  On  another  occasion  be  planted 
a  sunflower  3^  Gtet  high  in  a  garden  pot,  which 
be  covered  with  thin  mdled  lead,  cementing  all 
the  jjinu  BO  that  no  vapof  could  escape  except 
through  the  sides  of  tbe  pot  and  through  the 
plant  Itself;  but  providing  an  aperture  capable 
of  being  atojiped,  ihrough  which  the  earth  in  the 
pot  could  be  watered.  Alter  fifteen  days,  viz., 
irom  July  S  to  Augusts,  he  Ibuiid,  upou' making 
all  necessary  allowances  lor  waste,  that  this  sun- 
Sower  plant  3^  leet  high,  with  a  surlace  of  6610 
square  inclied  above  tue  grouud,  had  |ierspire(( 
a*  rollows :— 

Oqdcss. 
Awbdupols. 

In  twelve  hours  of  a  very  dry  warm  day  SO, 
Oil  another  day  20, 
la  a  dry  warm  night  without  dew       -  3, 
In  anight  with  some  small  dew       -  0; 
And  that  >\  hen  the  detv  was  oopiuus,  or  there  was 
rain  during  the  night,  the  plant  and  pot  were  in- 
creased in  weight  iwo  or  three  ounces.  Other 
persons  have  instituted  other  experiments  ol  a 
similar  nature,  the  result  ol'  all  which  is,  that  the 
insensible  perspiration  ol'  plants  is  very  coniide* 
rable.*  Hales  says  bis  sunflower  perspired  seven- 
teen times  more  than  a  man.  There  it,  however, 
this  important  peculiarity  in  vegetable  penpira- 
tion,  that  it  lakes  place  only  or  prtncipally  in  tun- 


*  The  amount  of  this  force  is  itrikino'ly  illustrated 
by  the  followiug  circumstances  recorded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Braddick.  "Oue  experiment  I  willmenlioa, 
as  it  may  serve  lo  show  the  great  power  of  the  rising 
sap  in  ine  viae,  while  its  buds  are  breaking.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  in  tbe  middle  of  a  warm  day,  I  se- 
lected a  sU-ons:  seedling  vine  five  years  old,  which 
grew  in  a  well  prepared  soil,  against  a  south-west 
wall ;  I  took  oft  iti  head  horizonially  with  a  clean 
cut,  and  iminediat<.1y  observed  the  sap  rising  rapidly 
through  all  the  pores  of  the  wood,  from  the  centre  ro 
the  bulk.  I  wiped  away  the  exuiled  moisture,  and 
covered  Ihe  wound  wilh  a  piece  of  bladder,  which  I 
securely  fasteiivd  with  cement,  and  n  strong  binding 
of  waxed  twine-  Tbe  bladder,  although  first  drawn 
very  close  to  tbe  top  of  the  shoot,  soou  began  lo 
stretch,  and  to  rise  like  a  bail  over  the  wound;  thus 
distended,  and  filled  with  tbe  sap  of  the  vine,  it  felt 
as  hard  as  a  cricket  ball ;  and  seemed,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  if  it  would  burst.  I  caused  cold  water  from 
a  well  to  be  thrown  on  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  bat 
neither  this  nor  any  other  plan  that  I  could  devise, 
prevented  the  sap  from  flowing,  which  it  continued 
to  do  with  so  much  force  as  to  burst  tbe  bladder  in 
about  for^-eight  hours  afler  Ihe  oper^on  was  per- 
formed; tbe  wratber  cootiouing  tbe  whole  tins  want 
and  genial,— Jifffrf.  ^Vms.,  r.  203.) 
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fight.  TIm  iMt  experiroesT  riiow#  that,  while 
the  nnflower  was  losiD^  from  twenry  to  thiny 
ooncM  of  water  dally  durifig  the  dny,  U  loit  only 
three  ouocei  durioff  thenif[ht  nriihoui  dew,  and 
that  there  waa  noJon  whatever  if  a  Blight  dew 
were  preuni.  Here  it  is  probable  that  the  vnall 
aaQOODt  which  was  lost  at  ni<;lit  was  parted  with 
by  the  Rides  of  the  garden  pot,  and  that  the  plant 
iiiell'  lost  oothinSr  lor  it  ia  in  evtdeoee  that  ihe 
perspiration  of  pvtots  i«  in  proportion  to  the  qiiaii- 
lily  or  sunlight  that  etrikea  Ihein,  and  that  in 
darknefli  ihey  perspire  Ijtile  or  not  at  all.*  ll  is  no 
doubtl  true,  ibat  in  a  dry  atmosphere  plaoia  will 
lose  ibtil  water  day  end  night ;  bat  it  ia  e()ualiy 
•ertain  that  under  such  ctrcumslances  Ihey  will 
lose  Tery  much  more  by  day  than  by  night.  They 
will,  however,  lose  much  more  by  day  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  in  a  given  lime,  than  ihey  will  in  an 
atmosphere  abounding  in  moisture. 

71.  Although  perspiraiinn  thus  appears  to  be 
principally  excited  by  the  solar  rays,  and  to  be  iq 
a  given  plant  in  proportion  to  their  intensity,  yet 
wa  arq  not  authorised  in  concluding  that  perspir- 
ation is  pot  increased  or  diminished  by  ibaiB^dium 
in  wluch  a  ptdnt  growsi  Imroersied  ia  water, 
penpiratioD  is  necessarily  arrested ;  jn  an  ordi- 
nary atmosphere,  it  wi^t  he  in  proponton  to  the 
quantity  of  elastic  vapor  the  atmosphere  may 
contain ;  and  it  is  prolmble,  although  there  are 
no  experiments  upon  the  subject,  that  ii  is  in- 
creased ia  proportion  to  the  rarelaeiion  of  the  air. 

72.  Since  a  plant  does  not  perspire  at  night, 
and  aioee  its  absorbing  points,  the  roots,  remain 
doriaff  that  penod  in  contact  with  the  same 
humid  naedinm  as  during  the  day,  they  will  attract 
0uid  into  (be  system  of  the  plant  duriug  Ihe  niglii, 
and,  consequently,  the  weight  of  the  individual 
will- be  increased,  as  Hales  lound  to  t>e  the  case. 
In  like  maimer,  if  plants  in  the  shade  ere  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  mcMsiureat  the  roots,  they 
also  will  gain  more  than  they  can  lose;  an3,  aa 
this  will  be  a  constant  action,  the  result  muet 
necessarily  be  to  render  all  their  parts  soft  and 
watery. 

73.  It  is  evideni,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  leaves  must  derive  the  food  ihey  digest  Irom 
the  earth  Ihrough  the  medium  of  the  roots;  and 
Ibat  ibeyi  while  alive,  maintain  a  kind  of  perpe- 
tual mekiag  action  upon  the  stem,  which  is  rora- 
munlcated  to  the  spongelets.  That  this  must  be 
nf  a  very  powerful  nature  k  apparent  Irom  the 
fkct,  that  the  smallest  leaf  ai  the  extremity  of  !he 
branch  of  a  lofty  tree  must  otBut  in  setting  in 
action  the  absorbing  power  of  roots,  at  a  distance 
equal,  perhaps,  to  three  thousand  times  its  own 
length.  If  this  reciprocal  action  is  not  main- 
taiord  without  interruption,  and  if  any  thing  occurs 
to  cheek  it  duriug  the  period  of  vegetation,  the 

Jilant  will  suffer  in  proportion  lo  the  emo<mt  of 
nterrupiion.  For  example,  if  the  roots  are  placed 
in  a  warmicr  medium  than  the  branches,  and 
are  thus  induced  to  absorb  fluid  faster  ihnn  the 
slower  action  of  (he  leaves  can  consume  it,  the 
miperfluous  sap  will  burst  Ihroueh  the  «(em  and 
distend  its  tissue  till  Ihe  excitability  ia  impaired 


*  M-  De  CandoUe  distiBguislies  betwe'en  exhaJaiion 
or  perspiration,  which  is  a  vital  action,  deperdition  or 
STsporation,  which  is  merely  phyBicsl.  But  the  latter 
k  loo  Sfn>"  in  sniouat  to  be  worth  taking  into  account 
'for  pracljpgl  purposes. 


or  destroyed.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  branch 
is  caused  to  grow  in  a  warm  medigm,  while  the 
roots  remain  in  a  very  cold  medium,  (he  former 
will  consume  the  liquid  asp  faster  than  the  latter 
can  supply  it,  ahd  the  coneequence  will  be,  that 
i|ie  leaves  will  die,  or  the  fruit  will  fail  off,  or  the 
flowers  be  unable  (o  set  their  fruit,  from  want  of 
a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  food.  Not 
that  it  is  nereeeary  for  ihe  temperatuvv  of  the  earth 
and  air  to  be  equal,  lor  this  doeii  not  happen  in 
nature;  but  it  ia  requisite  (hat  they  should  have 
some  near  relation  to  each  other. 

74.  It  is  generally,  however,  believed,  that 
leaves  absorb  fluid  from  the  air;  and  their  siomates 
appear  welt  adapted  for  that  purpose,  by  their 
position  in  most  abundance  on  the  under  side  of 
leaves;  and  the  possibility  of  rceoveringdreoping 
or  sickly  plants,  by  pyringrns  llieir  epidermis 
copiously,  seems  to  render  this  fHci  almosl  cer^ 
lain.*    It  is,  however,  thought  by  some,  ihnt 
leaves  have  no  power  of  absorbing  water,  even 
in  an  elastic  state ;  and  that  (he  renovation  of 
plants  by  syringing  is  owing  to  a  dimiaution  of 
perspiration. 

76.  It  is  to  the  action  of  leaves,— lo  ihe  decom- 
position of  their  carbonic  acid,  and  ofiheir  water ; 
to  the  separation  of  the  aqueous  panicles  of  ih« 
sap  from  the  solid  parts  that  were  dissolved  in  it ; 
to  the  deposition  thus  effected  of  various  earthy 
and  other  substances,  either  introduced  into  planle, 
asaiiex  and  memllic  paltf,  or  formed  there,  as 
the  vegetable  alkaloids;  to  (he  extrication  of 
nitrogen;  and,  prnbably,  to  other  causes  as  yet 
unknown,— that  the  formatiDn  of  the  peculiar 
serrelions  nl  plant?,  of  whatever  kind,  is  owing. 
And  this  is  brought  about  principallv<  if  not  ex- 
clusively, by  the  agency  of  light.  Their  green 
r^lot  becomes  intense,  in  proponion  to  (heir  expo- 


*  Mr.  Knii;ht  entertained  the  opinion,  that  water  is 
sometimes  absorbed  by  leaves  to  siieh  an  extent  is  to 
caoae  a  detceni  of  tht  tap  through  the  altmmum  ;  a 
demneetnent  of  tunction  to  which  he  even  ancrbed 
the  attacks  of  laildew  fungi  npoo  plants.  The  second- 
ary and  imioediate  causes,  lie  says,  of  this  disease, 
and  of  its  conveners,  <•  have  long  appeared  to  me  to 
be  thft  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  or  Bioisturc  from 
the  soil,  with  excess  of  humidity  tn  the  air,  psrtico- 
lariv  if  the  phints  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  below 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  If  damp 
and  cold  weather  in  July  succeed  that  which  has 
been  warm  and  bright,  without  the  intervention  of 
sufficient  rain  to  moisten  the  ground  lo  some  depth, 
the  wheat  crop  is  (tenenUIy  much  injured  by  mildew. 
I  suspect  that  in  such  cases  an  injurious  absoiption 
of  tnoistare,  by  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  wheat 
plants,  takes  place :  and  I  bars  proved  that  under 
similar  circumstances  much  water  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  carried  downwards  through 
their  albumous  substance ;  though  it  ia  certainly 
through  this  aubstaoce  that  the  sap  rises,  onder  othtr 
circamstancrs.  if  a  branch  be  taken  from  a  tree 
When  its  leaves  are  ma(Bre,  and  one  leaf  be  kept  coa- 
stanlly  wet,  that  leaf  will  absorb  moisture,  and  supply 
another  leaf  below  it  upon  the  branch,  even  though 
all  commanicatioo  between  them  through  the  bark 
bs  inteneeted;  and.  If  a  similar  absorption  takes  place 
in  the  straws  of  wheat,  or  the  stems  of  other  plants, 
and  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluids  be  produced,  I 
conceive  that  the  ascent  of  th«  hrue  sap  or  organizable 
matter  into  the  seed-vessels  must  be  retarded,  and  that 
it  may  become  the  food  of  the  parasitical  plants, 
which  then  only  nay  grow  luxuriant  and  injiirions." 
iOdrt.  3V«i»..  i.  M.) 
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Mire  to  light  wiihin  certaio  limits,  and  feeble,  in  i  if  pinced  in  or  upon  e»lh,  under  wihable  cirquni- 
proponion  to  their  removal  Irom  it ;  till,  in  luial  ■la^en^  _  The  Br)o|ih>liuni  raljcinuni^  lornio 


•Dd  eontinued  dorknecs,  they  are  entirely  destiLuie 
of' greeo  aeeretioa,  and  became  Uanched  or  etio- 
lated. The  rame  remit  auends  all  ihttir  oilier 
■eeratioos;  umb»',  gvro,  Bugar,  acide,  Biarch, 
oil,  rMlDi,  odor«,  tiavora,  and  all  the  numberlcBs 
narcotic,  acrid,  aromatic,  pungeot,  astriDgetit,  and 
wher  priociples  derived  Ironi  ibe  vegetable  icing- 
dom,  are  equally  inSuenced,  aa  to  quaniiiy  aud 
qualiiy,  by  the  amount  ul'  tight  to  which  the 
plenia  prouuctng  ihem  have  heeii  ezpoeed. 

76.  ii  is,  however,  to  he  otwerved  that,  ae  liaa 
already  been  stated  (68),  the  capability  or  plants 
to  bear  ttie  aelioa  ol  direct  light  variee  according 
to  their  specific  nature.  One  species  is  organized 
to  soil  the  atmosphere  of  a  dense  wood,  into 
which  dittiise  light  only  will  penetrate;  another 
is  planted  by  nuiure  on  the  exposed  lace  ol  a 
sunburm  rock,  upon  which  the  rayeol'ashudek'ee 
sun  ara  daily  sinking;  in  ibese  cases,  the  light 
which  is  neiwesary  to  ihe  one  would  be  destruc-' 
live  of  the  other.  The  organic  dillereuce  ol  euch 
species  seems  lo  consist  cliieHy  in  the  epidermis, 
which  regulates  the  ainouut  oi  perspiruiiuii  (61).  | 
It  ts  iheretbre  to  t>e  remarked,  that  it  is  not  itie 
greatest  quaniiiy  of  light  which  can  be  obtained 
that  is  roost  lavorable  to  the  healthiness  ol  planis, 
bat  the  greatest  quantity  they  will  bear  wiibout 
injury.  If  the  former  were  irue,  ihe  eonceniraied 
Hght  of  a  lens  would  be  tietler  iban  ihe  strongest 
ordinary  light ;  but  the  ed'eci  of  Ihe  coaceiitrated 
light  Ol  a  ieos  is  to  burn  the  surttice,  and  ihc  or- 
dinary solar  rays  produce  the  same  etlcct  upon 
many  plaots,  probably  by  exhuustmg  the  li^sue 
ef  its  water  tasier  than  it  can  be  supplied  Irom 
the  roots. 

In  the  course  of  time,  a  leaf  becomes  incapa- 
ble ol' perliirming  its  tuiietioiis;  tie  passages  are 
ctioked  up  by  the  deposiie  of  seoimentary  matter ; 
there  is  no  longer  a  free  communication  between 
ilB  parenchyma  and  that  of  the  rind,  or  betxveeii 
its  veins  aitd  ibe  wood  and  liber.  It  changes 
color,  ceases  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  absorbs 
oiygeD  instead,  gels  inio  a  morbid  condiiiun,  and 
dies:  it  is  then  thrown  oti'.  This  i>lieuom(;non, 
which  we  call  the  fall  of  th*  teof,  is  going  on  the 
whole  year  round,.excrpl  niiu-winicr,  m  some 
'plant  or  other.  Those  which  lose  the  whole  ul 
their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  are 
called  deciduous,  begiui  in  Itict,  to  r^ist  iheir  leaves 
wiibiii  a  few  weeks  alter  the  commencement  oi 
tfadr  vernal  growth  ;  but  Ibe  mass  of  their  luli- 
age  is  not  rcgeeted  till  lata  in  the  season.  Tliuse, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  named  evurgrcens, 
part  with  their  leaves  much  more  stowly ;  re- 
tain them  in  health  at  the  time  when  ihe  leaves 
of  other  plaots  are  perishing;  and  do  not  cast 
them  till  a  new  spring  has  commenced,  when 
other  trees  are  Iea6ng,  or  even  laii-r.  In  the 
latter  daas,  the  functions  of  the  leaves  are  going 
on  during  all  the  winter,  although  languidly  ; 
they  are  constantly  attracting  sap  from  the  eanh 
through  the  spongeleu,  and  are,  iherelbre,  in  a 
state  of  slow  but  continual  winter-growth.  Ii 
DBoally  happens  tliai  the  pervpiraiory  organs  ol 
dieae  plants  are  less  active  than  in  deciduous 
spMiet. 

78.  In  general,  a  leaf  is  an  organ  of  digf-siion 
and  respiration,  and  nothing  more  ;  some  leaves 
havr,  however,  the  power  of  forming  leaf- buds, 


buds  at  the  indeniaiions  ol*  its  margin ;  Malaxis 
paludosa  throwd  off  youn};  buds  Irom  its  marsin  ; 
Tellima  graiidiflora  occ»sioo»l1y  buds  iii  ihe  mar- 
gins of  US  leaves :  the  ssmc  thing  hnpitens  lo 
many  ferns;  and  seveial  other  cases  are  known. 


SOMB  REMARKS  UPON  TIIR  niSIGASF.,  CWLV-I* 
THB  "VBI.I.OW8,"  WHICH  ATTACKS  TUB 
PEACH  TBEB. 


Frnm  ibe  If  apsiBO  of  OortioMwi. 

I  have  noiired  occasional  useful  rproarkson  ihe 
best  varieties  and  the  culture  ef  fruit  tren  in  yoor 
valuable  Magazine ;  but  I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen 
any  reniarks  upon  the  disease  called  (heye/Iows, 
which  affrciB  the  peach  tree,  or  rensons  assigned 
Ibr  its  prevalence.  If  the  cause  could  be  found 
out,  it  might  lead  to  a  cure,  whirh  would  render  a 
lasting  benf  fit  id  our  couniry.  However  valuable 
moPi  other  fruits  are',  none  are  equal  to  the  pench 
n  duftcious  flavor  and  healthinebs,  and  1  should 
thrrelbre  he  pleneed  to  eee  this  suttject  carefully 
inve^tigaied,  and  the  experience  of  some  of  your 
ntelligeut  correspondenta  eommunieated  through 
your  pngpf.  \* 
Atid  as  I  have,  for  about  thirty  years,  occasion- 
ally had  my  atteniion  drawn  lo  this  subject,  I  am 
willing  to  throw  in  my  mite  of  experience.  I  anx 
liilly  salifified  that  tl^e  complaint  exislp.  Some 
persnns  say  that  the  worm  at  the  root  ie  the  cause 
of  the  yellon'p.  I  acknowlfilge  that  any  diForder 
ihat  destroys  the  trees  will  caupe  the  leaves  to 
turn  yellow,  but  the  complaint  I  rail  the  yellows 
will  kill  a  whole  orrhnrd,  wiihoit  any  visible 
woundp,  on  or  belbre  Ibe  third  or  Iburth  tull  crop. 
I  think  where  any  neighborhood  abounds  with 
peach  orchards,  it  will  bis  nearly  imponihle  to 
keep  clear  of  ihe  disease. 

On  planting  nut  young  pearh  trees  on  the  sitle 
of  n  peach  nursery,  iwo  years  after  the  nursery 
WHS  removed,  and  olthough  the  ground  was  in 
other  respects  well  suited  Ibr  the  growih  of  ihe 
peach  tree,  yet  hy  the  next  autumn  mnny  of 
tliein  were  dead,  and  the  balance  so  Ptckly  thai  1 
had  them  all  dug  up,  nrtd  there  was  no  sign  of  tho 
worm  at  ihe  rooip.  From  this,  and  other  similar 
eitperimenis,  I  think  the  disease  may  le  generat- 
ed by  planting  in  or  near  where  a  nursery  or  or- 
chnr^l  of  peach  trees  has  been,  or  where  the  latter 
is ;  consequently,  where  a  neighborhood  abounda 
with  peach  trees,  iliere  ia  danger  of  its  becoming 
overspread  with  diseiise,  without  greaijrcare  than 
is  usually  taken  to  prevent  it.  * 

I  think  I  have  seen  evidences  of  its  being  in 
some  degree  contagious.  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
respectable  and  worthy  peach  raiser,  near  Balti- 
more, has  fur  upwards  of  thirty  years  supplied 
that  ciiy  with  peacJies  of  (he  best  quality,  on  a 
large  soile.  Some  time  since,  when  I  was  walk- 
ing with  Mr.  Cromwell  through  bis.  peach  or- 
chard,  when  the  trees  were  hanging  full  of  ripe 
fruit,  he  pointed  out  a  tree  that  he  said  had  the 
yeliowe,  having  a  full  crop  upon  ii,  at  ihal  time 
worth  one  dollar  per  peck,  apd  to  me  it  appeared 
healthy;  but  he  observed  lo  me,  "as  soon  as 
I  take  the  fruit  from  the  tree,,  I  shall  dig  h  up,  in 
I  order  to  prevent  (he  disease  speading  any  farther. 
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for  I  expect  ihe  tide  of  the  adjoining  trees  next 
to  it  ivili  be  aflecied  iiexi  seasuD."  I  had  occa- 
sion to  paes  tliiough  Air.  Cromwell's  orcliurd  the 
next  Jiuitioir  lime,  aiid  the  eickly  tree  hud  been 
dug  uj>,  bul,  as  liad  been  predicted,  pant  ol  the  lour 
neighboring  trees  were  evideiilly  niucli  allected, 
but  only  the  sides  next  to  the  diseased  tree,  winch 
made  ii  ihe  nioie  sinking,  and  convincing  ol'  the 
contagion,  if  this  is  a  proper  term. 

On  another  occaBion)  1  had  a  luvoriie  early  pur- 
ple peach,  belore  I  hud  a  our^ery,  ihat  I  suspect- 
ed was  panially  afleeted  by  the  yellows,  and  be- 
ing desirous  ol  preserving  the  variety,  I  cut  the 
healihiesi  branch  I  could  gel,  and  1  had  twelve 
buds  inserted  ia  healthy  peach  stocks,  but  when 
tliey  had  grown  about  three  leet,  tliey  showed 
ihe  disease  so  plainly  ibal  in  order  to  prevent  it 
Irom  spreading,  1  pulled  up  aU  the  trees,  and  had 
them  tjurot. 

From  these  cases,  it  seems  to  me  (he  disease 
may  be  generated  by  planting  old  peach  uicliards 
ur  iiureeries  too  tOon  alter  the  removal  ol  the  uld 
trees,  end  utso  by  planting  too  near  those  already 
atl'ecied  with  ihe  disease}  'and  il'  cuitings  or 
scions  are  taken  Itom  diseased  trees,  their  product 
will  be  also  diseased.  I  aUo  think  the  yellows 
may  be  communicated  to  young  irees  t>y  planting 
seeds  taken  Irom  diseased  peach  irees.  Kespect- 
lutly  your  Irierid,  Kobkbt  Sikclaib. 

Viairnumi  /furaery,  Atarch  16, 1841. 


CAKKER  WORMS. 

From  (be  Ytnkee  Parum,  of  July  18, 1810. 

Mr.  Editor— y/ hen  1  was  in  Boston  last  win- 
ter, 1  prumtced  to  give  yuu  some  iiilormation  re- 
B|jeciiiig  the  habits  ol' the  canker  worm }  also  eomo 
ol  the  lueuns  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  ravages  ol 
UiiB  moet  desliuciive  insect. 

I  shall  commenco  with  the  insects  in  the  egg, 
end  sbali  proceed  with  a  number  ol'  occasional 
uumraunicatioDs,  which  1  shall  send  you  Irom  lime 
to  time. 

I'he  worms  are  usually  batched  about  the  fif- 
teenth ol'  May,  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes 
later,  depeniliiig  very  much  uf>on  the  season. 
^Vheo  first  batched  tbe^  are  veiy  small,  bul  their 
presence  can  soon  be  discovered  by  a  close  obser- 
ver. They  are,  in  the  early  stage  ol' their  growth, 
very  susceptible  oi  cold,  and  a  Iroet  is  latal  to 
them  i  although  ibe  insect  in  its  perfect  stale  is 
as  bardy,  and  will  endure  cold  or  a  pelting  storm 
like  a  polar  bear;  in  lact,  the  grub  in  iis ascent 
upon  the  trees  in  February  when  overtaken  by 
a  cQld  snap,  much  resembles  Brum  when  placed 
in  like  circumstances,  by  drawing  up  its  legs  un- 
der the  body,  and  sleeping  in  a  lorpid  stale  uniil 
moderate  weather.  Last  spring,  in  a  cold  north- 
east siorm,  I  observed' Ihe  worms  crawl  into  the 
closed  petals  of  the  apple  blossom  for  shelter. 
They  usually  acquire  iheir  growth  and  leave  (he 
tree  about  (he  filieeoih  ol'  June,  and  during  this 
period,  change  their  skins  several  times. 

They  ea(  wi(h  aB(onishing  voraci(y,  pardcular- 
ly  in  (heir  last  siage,  first  devouring  (he  leal'  and 
then  the  fruit.  Alter  acquiring  Iheir  lull  growth, 
which  is  usually  in  lour  or  five  weeks,  they  leave 
the  tree  by  lowering  themselves  down  (o  the  ground 
by  a  nJkeo  tbrcai^  which  tbey  learned  to  iptn 


from  the  eariiesi  period  of  Iheir  existence,  as  they 
move  about  upon  the  branches,  always  carefiil  id 
have  the  end  ofihe  cord  fa^t,  so  that  if  the  branch 
on  which  they  are  (eedinf;-is  struck,  ihey  will 
always  show  iheniselves  by  spinning  down  a  few 
leet,  and  if  suffered  to  remain  a  short  time,  ihey 
will  again  o«ccnd  ihe  tree  by  their  cord,  alternately 
irrasplng  it  with  their  leet  and  seizing  U  wiib 
ihcirjn  ws. 

PiuleBfor  Peck  Is  in  some  re^pecis  incorrect,  in 
his  description  ol'  ihe  habiis  of  ihie  inaecr.  He 
says  "  the  wurms  desrpnd  by  (he  trunk  ol'thc  tree 
in  June,  and-immure  ihemsetvesin  the  earth  near 
the  trunks,  and  rarely  if  ever  more  than  three  lo 
fbur  ftci  distani."  Our  observation  has  ted  us  lo 
n  difTiuent  opinion.  They  leave  Ihe  tree  from  the 
branch  on  whirh  they  feed,  and  suddenly  «pin 
down  by  their  thread  to  the  ground,  and  enter  it  to 
the  depth  of  form  (wo  (o  six  inrhes,  and  inime* 
dialely  change  into  the  chrysalis  state.  I  have 
seen  them  leave  ihe  branch  of  on  elm  (hiriy  feel 
from  ihe  (runk.  and  at  once  work  their  way  inio 
ihe  ground.  And  the  grubs  and  millers  can  be 
seen  in  the  season  of  their  running,  soon  after 
sunset,  stnifiglingand  fluttering  through  Ihe  grase 
for  many  Itret' around,  usually  lo  the  extent  of  Ihe 
branches  of  the  Irec,  under  which  ihey  are  striv- 
ing lo  reach  ihe  trunk.  And  if  in  their  progress 
Ihey  meet  wiih  a  lence,  post,  or  house,  they  will 
ascend  ii,  and  the  grub  before  leaving  it  wilt 
deposiie  her  eggs. 

As  we  have  now  fairly  disposed  of  the  cankfr 
worm,  for  at  least  o  few  months,  by  burying  ii  in 
Ihe  panh,  let  us  now  look  around  us  and  see  what 
can  he  done  lo  conn'erncl  the  bad  eflecis  of  il> 
rnvaees  ;  nnd  what  I  shall  here  relate,  came  un- 
der my  observaiion  last  year.  In  purchasing  a 
piece  of  land,  1  came  in  possession  of  iwrnty  larse 
npple  trees,  which  had  been  eaten  by  Ihe  canker 
worm  more  or  less  for  several  years,  but  lasl  year, 
pnriicularly.  the  Ibljage  and  fruii  were^eaien  en- 
(irely  up.  On  some  of  Ihe  trees  the  worms  were 
very  numerous,  and  hardly  found  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  food  to  subsif  I  upon. 

After  the  worms  had  become  quite  large,*!  less- 
ened their  numbers  by  shaking  the  limbs  and 
throwing  coarse  sand  into  the  trees,  (hereby  caus- 
ing them  to  suspend  Ihemselves  by  ibeir  thread, 
and  striking  ihcm  off  with  a  slick  to  Ihe  ground, 
and  then  tarring  the  trees  to  prevent  (heir  as- 
cending them.  Dry  eoarae  sand  or  ashes  placed 
around  the  trunks  will  answer  the  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent  the  worms  again  ascendim;  the  trees..  Small 
trees  in  this  way  may  be  wholly  cleared  of  worms, 
hut  on  larfte  ones  this  method  of  exiirpaiing  the 
insert  avails  but  little,  lor  nlier  destroying  ereat 
numbers,  enough  will  still  remain  to  greatly  in- 
jure Ihe  folince  and  fruit,  besides  the  iijury  the 
tree  will  he  likely  to  sustain  in  shaking  ii,  when 
the  bark  from  the  great  flow  of  sap  at  this  season 
of  (he  year  is  very  apt  to  peel,  thereby  causing 
canker.  For  this  reason,  I  prefer  coarse  sand 
thrown  into  the  tree,  as  il  will  generally  destroy 
them  without  causing  injury.  But  afier  the  iiweet 
is  on  the  tree,  if  a  large  one,  litilf*  can  be  done  to 
destroy  it,  and  it  should  be  our  chief  aim  lo  devise 
some  way  ts  prevent  its  ascending  the  irunk. 

Soon  alier  the  worms  had  entered  Ihe  ground 
and  passed  into  the  chrysalis  state,  I  removed  the 
earth  around  the  trees  to  Ihe  distance  of  five  feel 
from  the  iruok,  and  (o  the  depth  oTsiz  inche* ;  this 
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1  carted  away  and  brought  back,  in  return,  some 
good  manure  mixed  with  earth,  ami  placed  ii 
around  the  trees.  In  ihid  wny  I  got  rid  of  a  vaai 
number  ol'  the  worms  by  removing  (hem  wiih  the 
din,  besides  iiicre;ieing  ihe  growth  and  I'ruiifulness 
ol'  the  trees.  I  then  covered  (he  compoet  over 
wiih  spent  barit  or  tun,  which  I  h<ive  Ibund  bene- 
ficial by  preveriiing  (lie  atowih  ol'grasa,  and  keep- 
ing the  earih  loose,  and  by  the  pro{)eriy  ii  pos- 
sesses of  retaining  I'rost,  the  earth  around  Ihe  trees 
is  kept  frozen,  causin^r  the  eruhs  lo  remain  iiill 
during  ihe  moderate  weather  in  February,  March, 
and  beginniiiiE  of  April,  thereby  avoidini;  Ihe 
necessity  of  tarring  duri|ig  ihis  period.  In  (he 
autumn  and  spring  tbllow(ng  the  trees  were  (arrnil, 
and  aOer  the  grubs  were  done  running,  (Iiey  were 
scraped,  and  a  wash  compoeed  of  lime,  sonp 
suds,  clay,  and  cow-dung  applied  wiih  a  whitewash 
brueh  (o  the  (ruuk  and  branches.  The  trees 
were  carefully  pruned  about  (he  middle  of  Miiy, 
by  removing  alt  the  dnad  and  diseased  limbs, 
which,  in  consequence  of  repeated  injury  (hey 
had  suslaioed  by  the  worms,  had  become  quite 
nomenHW. 

There  ia  nothing,  perhaps,  ihat  will  to  soon 
cause  decay  in  an  appio  tree  ns  this  insect.  You 
will  first  notice  tl  o  injury  by  obaerving  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  which  will  be  dead,  and 
unless  they  are  removed  in  pruning,  the  disease 
will  extend  along  to  (he  trunk,  and  rause  the  death 
of  the  tree.  Trees  deprived  ot'lheir  (bliage.  by  tht^ 
worm,  generally  put  Ibrlh  again  the  eamu  season, 
but  this  extra  labor  of  furnishing  new  leaves  is 
very  exhausting  to  the  vinor  of  ihe  tree,  and  hence 
it  becomes  necessary  lo  prune  close,  and  apply  ma- 
nure, and  in  some  had  cases  of  injury,  the  more 
stimulating  (be  better. 

When  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  digging 
around  ihe  tree  will  answer  a  good  purpose  by 
erashiog  ihe  chrysalis,  exposing  it  to  ihe  aciion  of 
the  sun  and  air,  or  lo  be  devoured  by  birds,  and  the 
earth  being  loosened,  will  impart  vigor  to  the  Iree. 
The  question  may  be  asked  by  some  of  your  read- 
ars,  when  is  iha  best  time  to  dig  around  the  tree  1 
In  reply,  I  would  answer,  I  consider  the  first  of 
Jiily  the  best  season,  ahhough  it  may  be  done  a( 
any  time,  from  that  period  (olhe  fall  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn.  The  reasons  for  my  preferring  the 
first  of  July  are  these.  The  worms  having  passed 
inio  the  chrysalis  stale)  Ihe  shells  are  soft  and  ten- 
der, and  are  more  easily  crushed  by  digsing,  and 
Ihe  tree  will  ihc  sooner  recover  from  iis  injury  by 
KBceivine  an  immeiuttt  btn^t  from  your  asaisiaoce, 
but  ifdclayed  unlit  autumn  it  will  derive  liitle  bene- 
fit from  your  labors  the  present  year.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded by  the  process  above  described,  in  com- 
pletely restoring  trees  to  the  highest  state  of  health 
and  vigor,  covering  them  with  an  abundance  of 
fruit  and  foliage,  and  ^iih  but  very  little  appear- 
ance  of  the  canker  worm.  Tours,  wi(h  respect 
end  esteem,  S.  P.  Kowlkr. 

[Having  previously  signified  our  intention  to 
copy  the  above  article,  Mr.  Fowler,  after  requesdng 
us  to  make  a  few  corrections,  adds — ] 

TTu  nuthod  to  be  used  to  renovate  and  restore 
to  health  and  vigor  apple  trees  that  hate  receive  in- 
jury /rom  the  canxsr  worm. — When  trees  have 
own  nfiflred  to  be  eeien  lor  severel  yeert,  as  is 


sometimes  done  by  soipe  persons,  under  Ihe  mrs- 
laken  notion  (hat  it  is  best  lo  let  them  alone  and 
eat  tkemselces  out,  as  ihey  term  it,  ii  frequently  be- 
comes a  uuhjecl  ol' inquiry,  whiit  ia  be^l  lo  do  with 
them  to  rei^tore  them  ?  I  will  relmc  to  you  the 
method  n  neii^hhor  of  mine  piirs'ied  in  regiird  to 
his  (rees,  by  my  suggestion.  lie  hiid  jmlfered  iha 
canker  worm  to  injure  iliem  most  severely  ;  mnny 
of  the  limbs  were  dead — oilicrs  pari  ally  so  ;  suck- 
ers were  growing  up  from  the  middle  of  the  iree  ; 
the  limbs  and  trunks  covered  with  moss,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  canker — exhibiting  decay  and 
disease.  Four  different  modes  to  pursue  toward 
ihe  trees  presented  ihemfelvrs  to  our  minds. 
The  Brdt  whs  to  cut  them  down  and  set  out  new 
ones  ;  but  this  was  given  up,  when  we  considered 
that  11  was  a  well  estatilished  fiicl|  (hat  new 
orchards  do  badly  on  the  site  of  o'd  ones.  The 
second  was,  to  head  ihom  down,  afier  the  manner 
laid  down  by  Forsyih  and  other  writers,  to  restore 
o/J  and  decayed  trees  ;  but  this  mode 'was  aban- 
doned, for  reasons  .whii-h  will  hereafter  appear. 
The  third  was,  to  trim  out  the  suckers  and  cut  off 
the  dead  limbs,  shorten  those  half  dead  by  culling 
them  down  to  the  live  wood,  pruning  close,  plough- 
ing or  diguing  amongst  the  roots ;  how  we  shoulil 
have  succeeded  in  pursuing  this  method,  I  do  not 
know  ;  it  has  been  praciieed  by  Capt.  Benj.  Porter 
ihis  spring  upon  his  trees,  which  you  will  remem- 
ber the  canker  worms  and  neglect  have  caused  lo 
he  in  a  bad  condition.  We  ehnll  see  Ihe  results 
in  a  lew  years,  if  we  live.  Had  1  owned  that 
large  orchard,  I  would  have  given  considera- 
ble lor  the  opporiuni'-y  which  he  had  of  entirely 
changing  his  irees,  by  grul'iing  the  suckers  upon 
his  old,  and  many  of  them  poor  varieties  of^  tip- 
ples, and  substituting  the  new  and  belter  kiada 
of  fruit. 

Our  principal  objection  to  this  method  was  the 
difficulty  of  again  imparting  vigor  in  old  and 
diseased  tops,  full  of  moss  and  canker,  and  hkewtsa 
perceiving  the  tendency  of  the  sap  (o  flow  into  the 
suckers  insle.ad  of  the  old  limbs  ;  and  should  (hesa 
suckers  be  removed  every  year,  or  indeed  twice  a 
year,  as  we  have  sometimes  done,  siill  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  tree  lo  throw  out  new  suckers, 
plainly  indicating  thereby  that  it  is  striving  to  oh- ' 
tain  a  new  lop,  which  in  lime  It  would  acquire 
without  assistance,  (although  much  better  with  it,) 
by  (he  growth  of  the  suckers  and  the  old  limbs  dy- 
ing down  to  Iho  trunk.  Our  fourth  method,  which 
we  practised  with  success,  and  recommended  to 
others,  is  as  Ibtlows.  First,  to  cut  out  all  dead 
limbs  close  to  the  trunk,  and  when  large,  apply 
paint,  with  a  brush,  to  the  wounds.  Red  or  yel- 
low ochre  is  best ;  by  the  way  we  consider  this 
the  best  application  for  wounds  caused  by  remov- 
ing large  limbe,  or  by  accidents,  that  can  be  made. 
I  applied  Forsyth's  composition  to  the  ends  of 
limos  removed  m  pruning  a  few  years  since,  and 
I  (bund  some  of  them  rotten,  r-nused  by  its  retain- 
ing moisture,  as  f  supposed.  Cut  off  all  partially 
dead  limbs  down  to  the  live  wood.  Trim  out  ihe 
suckers,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  the  most 
vigorous  lo  form  a  good  head  to  the  trees,  and 
apply  Ihe  wash  ;  dig  around  the  trees  and  apply 
manure,  if  you  have  it.  When  the  suckers  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  size,  graR  them,  and  as  they 
grow  and  occasion  may  require,  cut  the  old  limbs 
out  close  to  the  grafts  at  the  fork,  prune  the  ^raits 
and  give  ifaem  e  proper  diieetion,  so  as  to  form  a 
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good  top.  By  ihia  metliod,  in  a  lew.yeaivvou  can 
gel  rid  uf  ihe  uld  li«ad,  eiub^iiiuting  Ibr  it  a  new 
one,  healthy  hiiJ  vigorou*.  Tbe  udvaotages  ol 
"ihia  meibod  over  all  oiliere  in  nwiorinf^  trees  badty 
injured  by  Ihe  canker  worm,  are  Iheae  ;  ii  gives 
Ud  an  oppoftuiiily  t^y  gruliiiii;,  to  ublain  Ihe  new 
and  btitrnr  varietied  ul  Iruil  ;  and  in  eoxne  old  or- 
chards ihia  is  very  desirable  The  reai^ons  why 
we  preler  ii  over  Mr  Korcy^li's  method  ol'  head- 
iog  down  are  ilii-se  ;  the  oUl  hmba  are  bearing 
BOitie  Iruit  while  your  graliti  are  growiiig  in  your 
sui'lcer»,  and  >ou  do  nut  risk  ihe  hie  of  the  tree  by 
depriving  U  at  ouoe  of  all  tii  limbs,  for  thera  is 
eonit)  danger  ol*  losing  targe  trees  in  ibis  way. 

Tlicre  are  many  ifHngs  connected  with  ilie  ha- 
ol'  the  canker  worm  and  the  means  oJ'  its  de- 
viruction,  wtiioli  il  might  be  uaelUi  to  publish.  It 
has  undoubtedly  produced  tnure  injury  to  our  apple 
trees  than  any  thing  else. 

The  next  iuobi  desiruciive  insect  lo  our  ireea,  or 
rather  Iruit,  we  have  tu  trouble  uf,  is  the  curculio. 
They  have  increased  very  mucli  with  me  in  a  lew 
yearn,  dcstioymg  or  injunug,  I  sliould  Ibiiik,  uear- 
jy  hair  my  rruii. 

'I'he  cunker  is  a  diseuse  well  understood  in  Eng- 
land, but  very  tittle  here,  li  id  common  with  us, 
and  when  its  eClecis  are  seen,  it  is  ascribed  by 
many  people,  ignoranily,  to  injury  caused  by  severe 
winters,  atid  nothing  more  itiought  ol' i(.  Much 
might  be  said  on  the  subject  ol'  pruning.  Very 
miny  people  who  prune  treed,  know  but  little 
about  II.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  un 
the  proper  time  to  prune,  but  atter  some  coheidera- 
ble  experience  1  think  more  ol'  the  manner  ol'per- 
Ibrmiogit  than  I  do  of  the  season  in  which  it  is 
tlooe.  All  deason*  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  much  might  be  said  on  both 
■ides  ;  1  have  pruned  at  all  seasons  of  lha  year 
•uccesstully and  iioiv  doit  when  I  have  leisure 
and  my  saw  is  sharp.  Tbe  atieniion  of  many 
(.eopte  has  been  directed  within  a  lew  years  to 
Ihe  cultivation  of  I'ruit  trees,  and  more  have  been 
•et  thia  year  than  I  ever  knew  belbre. 

A  great  deal  more  1  have  to  wriie,  had  1  space- 
Yourl'riend,  S.  P.  Fowlek. 

N.  B.—l  wish  lo  be  understood  in  my  remarks 
upon  pruning,  that  1  prune  any  lime  between  the 
tall  ol'  the  leaf  in  autuom  and  the  middle  of  May 
Ibllowing.  1  never  pruned  at  auy  other  season  ol 
the  year,  except  to  remove  suckers  in  July  or  Aa- 

fisi,  which  I  think  advantageous.  And  now  as 
am  upon  a  fresh  sheet,  I  will  say  more. 
As  I  before  remarked,  many  people  are  setting 
irees  and  selecting  the  kinds  Irom  the  knowledge 
they  obtain  from  books,  regardless  of  ibeir  adap- 
tation to  particular  soils  and  situations,  which  is  a 
great  mistake.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Newton 
pippins,  Peanock's  red  winter,  and  many  others 
raised  south  of  New  Vork  are  indiflereot  fruit  with 
us,  however  excelleni  they  may  be  at  Ihe  south. 
And  some  of  our  common  varieties  of  Iruit,  lor 
insianc0  the  Pickman  pippin,  a  moat  valuable 
apple  with  me,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J  no.  M.  Ives, 
ia  a  poor  tree  in  his  soil.  And  the  old  blue  pear- 
main,  greatly  extolled  by  some  persons,  iu  niy 
nil  the  Initt  h  poor  and  the  tree  a  shy  bearer. 

S,  P.  F. 


riKSt  CXHIBITION  AKU  FAIR  OF  THB  AG- 
RICCLTUHAI.  AND  HOTICULTDRAL  SOCIK- 
TY  or  HKKRICO. 

The  results  of  this  irst  attempt,  considering 
the  always  unfavorable  circumsiaoce*  of  every 
7UW  beginning,  were  highly  gratifying  to  all  wba 
(ell  iilterested  therein ;  and  to  us  they  not  only 
furnished  a  subject  lor  graiiScaiion,  but  of  sur- 
priee.  The  show  of  fine  animals  was  much 
better,  and  more  full,  that  we  had  expected|  and 
ihai  of  implements  of  husbandry,  macbtne*f  aod 
agricultural  and  horticultural  produeit,  WH  Mill 
mora  abundant.  Above  all,  the  great  eoneouria 
of  visiters  must  have  been  quite  unexpected,  and 
we  trust,  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  tbe  seal 
of  the  society,  as  well  as  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  its  funds,  by  the  payments  for  admis- 
sion liekels.  We  believe  that  the  Mpeolationa  of 
every  person  present  were  far  exceeded  by  tbe 
reality^  in  all  ttie  respects  relerred  lo  above.  So 
far,  this  young  society  has  rendered  excellent 
service ;  and  its  members  have  but  to  peraevera, 
and  to  pursue  a  proper  working  courss,  to  render 
very  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  Virginia. 
We  should  rejoice  to  see  tbe  good  example  fol- 
lowed by  the  estaUisbment  of  socieiiee  In  every 
county  in  Virginia. 

If  tliere  was  any  thing  to  objeet  to  io  the  ex- 
hibiiioa,  it  was  a  lault  caused  by  the  great  inter- 
est shown  by  the  public,  and  the  cons^iuem  want 
of  room  and  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  un- 
expected crowd  of  visiters.  Thera  were  io  fact 
ao  many  viewen,  that  many  of  the  things  exhibit- 
ed were  not  Been,  nor  heard  of  at  the  tim^  by 
half  the  perione  on  the  ground.  Tbia  defect 
can  hereafter  be  easily  guarded  against. 

We  copy  below  the  offidal  reports  of  tbe  pre- 
miums awarded,  and  other  prooeedings.— Kb. 
Far.  Rbo. 

From  the  BichiDODd  Ccfrnfriler. 

The  toasts  given  at  the  dinner  alter  the  cattle 
ehow  and  fair  of  the  Henrico  Agricultural  Society 
have  beei>  placed  in  our  hands,  and  will  be  found 
below.  The  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Turner,  president  of 
the  aociniy,  presided,  assisted  by  ihe  vice  preal- 
dents,  Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Dickin  aod  JUebara  6. 
Haden.  Tbe  best  Ibeling  prevailed,'  and  the 
toasts  were  waahed  down  with  domestic  wine. 

Toaeis  by  (As  jt/gncHjfvraf  and  ffortieulturat  Sh- 
cUty,  at  their  IHnntr  on  theWth  Mm/, 

I.  Agricultural  Exhibitiomi:  Gouria  of  justioe, 
truly  open  to  ihe  high  aod  the  low,  tbe  rich  and 
the  poor,  where  "  the  fruiia  of  skill  and  labor  rise 
to  give  lesiimony,  aod  wlwro  the  vary  earth  ia 
eloquent,  and  s|>eaks  oothing  but  ihetrulb**' 

3.  The  farmer:  He  wbo  bandleath«  pleagh 
may  always  be  tniiled  lo  wield  the  awoid. 
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8.  Woman :  The  kut  crsated  aad  fairtat  flower 
that  bloomed  in  fideo. 

4.  Jamea  Barbour :  The  auceeMrut  agricultu- 
rist, the  efoquent  patriot,  the  upright  man al- 
though abient  be  cannot  be  (orgoiien. 

5.  Jamee  M.  Gamelt:  The  virtuoua  and  en- 
Hghteoed  citizen  and  zeatoua  promoter  of  the  in- 
lereaiB  of  agriculture.  Hia  pretence  jiffords  en- 
couragemeai  and  Mli«ractk>o. 

Mr.  Garnetl  responded  to  This  toait  very  briefly. 
He  complained  of  a  deviation  from  the  custom 
observed  In  his  eariy  days.  Tlieo  every  body  had 
eredit  Ibrraore  or  leva  ot'  modesty,  and  rather  than 
put  a  man  if  the  bluoh^  a  gentle  bint  waa  always 
offered  that  he  might  retire  before  a  compliment- 
ary toast  was  given  him.  He  conressed  the  awk- 
wardness of  this  position  under  the  new  Tashion, 
but  (hanked  ihe  socie'y  for  the  fiatlering  toast  just 
drank.   He  gave  the  following  seniiinent : 

Pasturage  and  tillage :  The  two  breasts  of  the 
■tate — may  they  never  bo  dry  from  the  misma- 
nagement of  the  Slate  milkers. 

6.  Edmund  Ruffin,  editor  of  the  Farmers' 
Kegisier  and  of  the  Southern  MagAine — His 
labors  are  un(«aaiaff  to  give  ferUHiy  to  our  soil, 
end  purity  to  our  political  Institutions, 

Hr.  AuflSn  expressed  hla  thanks  to  the  society 
ftr  the  notice  they  bad  lakeo  af  bis  effort*,  and 
«fiered  the  Ibllowlng  loaif  t : 

Marl  banks  and  paper-money  banks :  All  the 
vast  increase  of  riches  offered  to  agriculture  by 
the  former,  will  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  legal  and  ordinary  depredations  committed  by 
the  latter. 

7.  Charles  T.  Botts,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Planter :  a  young,  but  ardent  soldier  in  the  cauae : 
we  give  him  the  right  hand  of  lelloivship. 

Mr.  Botis  expreaaed  hia  grateful  sense  of  the 
compliment  paid  him.  He  introduced,  in  a  happy 
manner,  the  following  toast,  alluding  to  the  king- 
dom where  one  man  held  despotic  sway,  and  lo 
another  kingdom  where,  he  aaid,  every  mau  was 
a  monarch : 

The  farmer:  The  monarch  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

By  Charles  Burton.  The  memory  of  Chae. 
Von  iiinnsus,  the  illustrious  founder  of  modern 
botany  vul  classtGcator  of  all  nature :  Most  tmty 
meriting  the  motto  granted  by  his  sovereign— 
"  Deua  ereavil,  Unnseua  diapoauii,"  Crod  created, 
Llnomna  arrayed. 

Mr.  Lyona,  on  behqif  of  the  aodetjr,  read  the 
ibilowiiig  toast : 

Our  reapected  preaident,  whose  Industry,  en- 
ergy and  skill  have  caused  the  "  deaen  to  rejoice 
aM  blosaom  aa  the  rote." 

Paraon  Tomer  said  he  felt  greatly  flattered  by 
the  kind  compliment  from  the  society  through  his 
friend  and  feMow  member,  Mr.  Lyons,  who  he 
felt  sure  would  heartily  make  up  any  deficiency  on 
his  (Parson  T.'s)  paru 

Mr.  Lyons,  with  much  good  humor,  said,  in 
substance,  that  it  had  been  his  lot  frequently  to  be 
called  on  to  peribrm  duties  which  occasioned  era- 
barraasment,  and  in  the  discharge  of  which  he 
himself  lelt  deficient— but  he  was  not  the  least 
embarrasaed  oo  the  present  occasion,  because 
Uiera  was  no  defieieney  for  him  to  supply. 

The  company  broke  pp  «t  vn  early  hour,  much 


gralifled  with  the  proceediiws  of  the  day,  and 
animated  with  a  fervent  zeal  m  the  cause  ol'  the 

society. 

Prmittmnawardtdbt/tkt^ffna^aratmd  Bor*- 
tictttturiU  Society,  on  lAe  26t&  qfJUag, 

No  1.  For  the  best  horse  or  colt  calculated  to 
produce  slock  for  the  draught  or  aaddlej  915. 
Report  of  Ihe  committee,  that  none  was  offered 
worthy  a  premium. 

No  2.  For  Ihe  best  blood  mare,  of  the  same 
description— premium,  eilver  ctip,  value  of  #10, 
awarded  lo  Ko.  Carter  Page. 

No  3.  For  the  best  jack,  a  premium  of  flfi, 
awarded  to  Wm.  Jennings. 

No  4.  For  the  best  bull,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, a  premium  of^^Q,  awarded  to  W.  B.  Syd- 
nor,  upon  his  Durham  bull  Frolic. 

No  6.  For  the  best  milch  cow,  a  premium  of 
810,  awarded  to  Abraham  Warwick,  for  his  Dm- 
ham  cow,  Lady  Kllersly. 

No  6.  For  the  best  yoke  of  oxen,  a  premium  of 
910.  Committee  reported  that  nooe  were  eshi- 
biied  worthy  a  premium,  and  recommend  that  tbia 
premium  be  given  to  Mr.  Colquitt's  Durham  cow, 
Washington  Belle,  for  reasons  stated  hi  their  re- 
port. 

No.  7.  For  the  best  boar,  a  premidra  of  916, 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Turuer,  od  his  Berk- 
shire boar  President.  This  premium  relinquished 
10  ihe  society. 

No.  8.  For  the  best  brood  sow,  a  premium  of 
SM,  stiver  cup,  awarded  to  J.  M.  Subletl,  on  hia 
Berkshire  sow  Suke. 

No.  ft.  For  Ihe  beat  specimen  of  i>utts,  the  pn^ 
duciion  of  the  exhibitor,  a  premium  of  $10, 
awarded  to  Mtb.  E.  A.  Petticolas. 

No.  10.  For  the  best  specimen  of  rare  and  beaa- 
lifiil  plants  or  flowers,  ihe  produciioo  at  the  exhi- 
biior,  a  premium  of  QIC,  awarded  to  New  and 
Heydecker. 

No.  11.  For  the  best  specimen  of  vegetables,  a 
premium  ol'  $10,  awarded  to  Wra.  H.  Richanl- 
son.   This  premium  relinquished  lo  the  society. 

No.  12.  For  the  best  cultivated  market  ganJen, 
a  premium  of  9^6.  Not  awarded  by  the  commit- 
tee  appointed. 

No.  13.  For  the  best  specimen  of  domealie 
wine,  the  production  of  the  exhibitor,  silver ctip, 
value  $10,  nwarded  to  Josiab  Woodson. 

No.  14.  For  the  best  specimen  of  domestic  silk, 
the  production  ofthe  exhibitor,  a  premium  of  010 
silver  cup,  lo  J.  P.  Shermerhoro. 

No.  15.  For  the  best  specimen  of  butter,  not 
less  than  6  lbs.,  the  production  of  the  exhibitor, 
810,  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ro.  A.  Mayo  and  Mrs. 
George  Woodgn,  $6  each. 

No.  16.  For  the  beat  suit  ofclothea  of  Virginia 
manulkciure  ;  the  premium  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  Ihe  materials  of  which  the  clothes  were 
made,  a  premium  of  8 1A>  awarded  lo  Thomas  S. 
Pleasants. 

No.  17.  For  the  best  specimen  of  agricultural 
implements,  ploughs,  cutting  machines,  com- 
shellers,  &e.  816,  awarded  to  Gretter  and  Feeke 
OD  a  plough,  85.  relinquished— the  exhibitors  not 
being  patentees  or  manufacturers ;  to  C.  T.  Botis, 
cutting  machine  •2JX),  this  piemuun  lelinqaiahaa 
to  the  aotneiy;  to  Jabez  Parker,  eora-tlullfit 
82.00;  do.  wneat  machine  and  Dm,  $8. 
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BBVKBCIATBD  AVD  WOKTMLW  BASK  VOTM, 
AKD  SVMCmiPTIOMa  TO  TUM  FAMHBBB'  BB- 

eiiTBB, 

Fmd  (be  depwdalioD  of  the  paper  (and  now 
•ole)  cufreocy  of  the  couDiiy)  which  is  the  gene- 
ral result  ol'  the  swiDdliog  baoking  aystem,  all 
braachei  of  bueineM  suffer  greaily — and  all  per- 
iona,  except  usurers,  and  Iradera  in  exobange,  and 
eapedalljr  ihe  baoktj  which  maDofaeture  tbU  depre- 
dated currency,  and  whose  greatest  |.rofit  now 
consist!  io  the  depreciation  and  diaerediiii^  of  their 
own  notes,  caused  by  their  own  illegal  and  disho- 
nest action.  But  our  particular  eniploymeni,  aa 
pnblisher  of  a  periodical^  perhaps  sutfera  more 
than  any  other ;  and  if  our  aubaccibers  coBiioue  to 
delay  payment  npon  the  ground  of  difiiculty  to 
obtain  better  rnnds,  or  to  pay  us  in  depreciated 
money  aa  many  hare  done  lalierly—aad  this  eur- 
roDcy  should  atill  eontlnua  to  grow  worn  end 
won^  as  we  eipect  it  wilh-then  oar  pabUcation 
and  botinesB  must  be  broken  down,  even  with  a 
aubscripiion  list  larger  and  more  valuable  on  po- 
|W,  than  it  ever  has  been  before.  We  had  thought 
that  the  words  of  our  condiiioWi  (ihough  adopted 
long  befbre-tlie.banka  had  reached  their  now  very 
general  degree  of  frand,  end  their  issues  oTdepre- 
ciation  and  deserved  discredil,)  would  have  guard- 
ed'agalnst  very  heavy  losses  by  discount  on  mo- 
ney worse  than  ibat  of  our  own  banks  in  Virginia 
-—which  is  bad  enough.  But  not  so.  It  is  not 
only  that  particular  banks  and  their  notes,  former- 
ly In  Bomething  like  good  credit,  have  becone  die- 
credited,  but  also  (hat  many  subscribers  seem  to 
think  that  a  depreciated  bank  note  has  at  least  one 
pmiUarvahu^whkh  ie,  to  serve  as  payment  for 
the  Faimers'  Register. 

Owing  to  the  great  and  still  increasing  losses 
from  this  source,  we  mutt  require  hereafler  full 
compliance  by  subscribers,  in  regard  to  the  bank 
DOtee  they  send,  wiih  the  long  exiating  conditions 
of  publication.  These  have  long  required,  Isi, 
that  remittances  shall  be  in  notes  or  checks  on 
tptcU-patfing  banki,  if  any  aucb  there  be  in  the 
stale  in  which  the  anbechber  resides;  ally,  if  there 
be  no  such  notes,  (and  there  are  none  now,  south 
of  New  York,  that  we  ever  see,  except  of  South 
CaroHna  banks,)  then,  that  payment  shall  be  made 
in  notes  of  par  value  in  Virginia,  (that  is,  not  more 
depreciated  than  the  bank  notes  of  Virginia,)— 
and  8dly,  if  neither  ooe  or  the  oihercan  be  done 
any  noies  of  a  dig  batOt,  of  tho  stale  in  which 
the  anbecriher  resides,  would  be  rwelved-sup- 
poKog  oTcouiw  Ibat  eueh  would  be  among  i  he 
iut  currnuy  of  that  atate.  Now,  even  under 
Ibaaa  leeuieliona,  (or  prorening  to  respect  them,) 
We  hare  had  paper  sent  us  which  we  cannot  ael 


at  80  per  cent,  dleeoual.  ( Wa  niti  not  to  actual 
frauds  in  paymenia,  by  g$ntlnn*n  of  high  aianU- 
ing  too,  in  paper  almost  worthies*  here,  and  discre- 
dited at  home — as  Brandon  paper  formerly,  and 
Union  (Florida)  Bank  notes  recently.)  We  have 
10  loae  a  heavy  discount  on  nearly  all  the  bank 
notes  (or  alj  such  aa  arc  sent  to  ue,)  of  Geo^ta 
and  Alabama.  By  the  pricee  curreai  it  would 
seem  lhat  Savannah  and  Aiigusta  notes  are  as 
good  at  home  as  those  of  Virginia  are  at  home. 
But  not  one  of  these  ct^  bank  notes  have  we 
seen,  while  remittances  have  been  aent  oa  of  noiee 
of  every  smaller  town  and  every  more  discredited 
bank  in  Georgia.  In  oiher  cases,  notes  are  sent,  as 
of  "  speeie-paying  banks,"  beeaose  the  bank  au- 
thorities, and  the  newspepem  aeiing  under  Ibeir 
orders.  aUUd  Ikem  «o— when  soch  notes  were  S  to 
10  per  cent,  below  specie  at  home,  and  mneh  more 
abroad.  By  the  way — there  is  only  one  mode  of 
testing  whether  a  bank  is  $pee{e  paying,  or  wm- 
tpeeie  payitig  i  and  lhat  role  is  infallible.  If  the 
notes  of  a  bank,  where  iesued,  an  worth  Icsa  than 
specie,  it  is  certain  that  the  bank  ie  not  truly  and 
fully  paying  specie ;  and  all  the  assertione  or  oatha 
of  bank  officers  and  directors,  end  bank  debton 
and  bank  slaves,  and  newspaper  editors,  to  the  con- 
trary, are  not  worth  a  straw  as  testimony,  if  in  op|to- 
aition  to  the  simple  fact  of  even  so  much  aa  one  per 
cent,  discount.  Yet  some  baoks  whose  notes  are 
6  per  cent,  below  par  at  home,  and  !20  abroad, 
have  claimed  to  be  "specie-paying"— and  iheir 
officen  and  direetors,  and  men  too  of  high-siandmg, 
are  not  ashamed  (o  maintain  the  truth  of  the  pd- 
pable  and  self  evident  Alsehood. 

It  is  impoasible  (hat  we  can  devise  any  form  of 
phrase  for  our  conditions,  which  ahall  aerva  Io 
meet  and  guard  against  all  the  old  and  the  new 
frauda  of  issuers  of  paper  money — and  iherelere  h 
will  not  be  attempted  fariherihan  has  been  done  al- 
ready by  the  long  used  words  of  our  conditions. 
Subscribers  who  dcaire  lo  comply  with  their  obli- 
gation*, can  do  so,  at  least  with  a  Ihtio  delay,  by 
sending  paper  not  depreciated  (below  specie)  at 
moat  above  5  per  cent,  at  home,  and  whioh  might 
not  be  worse  than  10  per  cent,  discount  in  Virgi- 
nia. This  would  be  a  heavy  loss,  and  perhaps 
enough  to  ruin  our  business,  if  continued  long. 
Bui  we  cannot  longer  submit,  voluntarily,  (o  re- 
ceive much  worse  currency,  and  in  eome  caaes, 
aa  it  would  seem,  selected  by  ibe  aendem  beeaose 
of  ile  low  value.  Nor  wlH  the  claim  to  pay  auch 
dieerediied  notes  be  admhted  the  aooner,  becauae 
the  bank  adds  to  its  other  IVauds  the  false  a«er- 
lion  that  itpayespeeie;  or  because  such  fnudolent 
and  discredited  or  bankrupt  bank  may  be  located 
in  a  city. 

We  are  obliged  lo  hear  all  losaea  which  our  dis- 
tant subKriben  choose  to  put  upon  os.   If  ih^ 
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cboose  not  to  pay  at  all,  we  have  no  remedj — 
aad  if  they  choose  to  comtnU  the  wroDg>  aome- 
what  leu  io  degree,  of  |»yiiig  in  notea  at  10, 30 
or  30  per  cent,  diacouni,  tra  can  no  more  help 
ounelvet.  But  the  impoiition  and  injury  are  no! 
the  lew  fell,  aod  appreciated,  because  not  always 
proteaied  against;  or  beeauae  it  iaiubmiited  to, 
without  complaraing  in  each  particular  case. 

In  fine,  we  beg  that  all  who  are  well-tvishera 
Io  ihia  pablicBitDn,  and  desirous  of  its  sacceH 
and  pernueoey,  will  duly  eonndar  Ifaa  enorawus 
ififory  Ibat  it  it  mbjeoted  to  In  tbi*  lespeet  To 
enable  it  to  bear  up  under  such  heavy  losse*,  it 
is  necessary  that  eveiy  existing  subscriber  should 
perfbon  his  obligations  as  nearly  as  the  general 
rraodttlent  course  of  Ifae  banks  will  permit;  and 
also  to  uae  his  influence  (o  extend  iha  eireolatlon, 
and  iberebgr  ioereaoe  the  ineoae  of  (he  pnblica- 
iNn.  We  loae  on  Um  bert  of  bank  notes,  as 
those  of  Virginia,  say  4  per  cent,  on  the  difler- 
ence  between  their  value  and  specie— 10  to  60 
per  cent,  on  the  larger  part  of  all  payments  Prom 
•eeih  and  west  of  South  Carolina— besides  los- 
taif  very  many  paymenta  entirely,  mainly  be- 
cause of  (he  difficulties  of  procuring  good  money 
for  reaiilaneea.  The  great  and  general  dapre- 
eiatioB  of  the  paper  currency  in  Georgia,  Alaba- 
ma, Florida,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  serves  as 
an  exeose  to  most  subscribers  for  their  paying  bo- 
ibiiig  i  aw)  to  ovr  beet  friend*  and  efficient  sup- 
portan  Io  thoae  atatea,  wbo  desire  to  eontinne,  as 
tbey  have  done  heietolbre,  to  pay  their  dues  fully 
and  promptly,  it  is  so  disagreeable  and  galling 
that  they  sboold  be  compelled  by  the  banka  to  be 
deiioquent,  ibat  many  of  them  will  withdraw 
their  subscriptions,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  ihnr  payments  punctually,  and  in 
notea  not  greatly  depreciated.  Thiu  ne  loie  in 
every  way  by  the  fraadulent  banking  system ; 
and  it  will  require  all  the  eoonteracting  aid  and 
ioereaaed  support  of  (be  friends  of  the  Farmen^ 
Register  to  prevent  ita  sinking  under  thesa  In* 
creasing  losses  of  every  kind  thus  produced,  lo 
opposii>g  that  system,  and  the  whole  army  ol 
banking  pillagers,  we  have  to  suffer  much  from 
the  hoetility  and  revengeful  influence  of  that 
powerinl  intereat.  Tbia  alona  woold  cause  much 
withdrawal  of  eopport  ftom  thia  poblieation. 
Bat  we  thoald  not  regard  (he  worat  eflects  of  the 
)k»t*ltly  of  the  banking  interest,  powerful  and 
pervading  as  is  tbcir  ii^uence,  if  we  could  but 
be  ^otacted.fhmi  1h«  .  worst  impositions  of  their 
«haatiDC  aofl  robbtog  opemtiooa,  carried  on,  not 
(s  HHUtee,  «■  hoetlHly  a  revenge,  but  merely  for 
tba  proflt  of  iha  diriWDeaty.  If  theni  Uu»a  of 
■our  frianda  who  an  baartilyoppoaed  to  thia  sya- 
Mm  aT  genaral  and  growing  ftaud  and  pillaga,  do 


SB 

no)  desire  to  have  oor  publication  aBeneed  In  re- 
gard to  their  enormities,  and  put  down,  by  being  so 
cheated  and  roUwd  that  it  ean  Do  longer  be  sup- 
ported by  its  income,  they  most  exert  ihemadvaa 
to  meet  tba  danger,  and  eounteract  it  by  new 
ezenioos  to  sustain  the  publication.  We  aay 
frankly,  that  according  to  present  appearanoea, 
half  our  issue  will  be  a  charge  instead  of  a  pro-' 
St  to  the  publication ;  end  that  if  the  same  ap- 
pearances continue  to  the  end  of  the  year,  tha 
names  of  nearly  half  (rf*  our  anbseriben  moat  ba 
araoed,  after  their  having  been  fomiahad  irith  ow 
publication,  fbr  one  or  mora  yenra  gnl&.— £p. 
IT  Am.  Rma. 


OAPBB  IV  CHIOKBm. 

noB  ib«  Cslilraur. 

J/«Mr*.  Eaton  .-—In  your  April  number,  • 
oorretpondMit  attribute*  (he  gapes  in  chickena  t» 
breeding  from  too  old  cocks.  Whether  this  will 
have  any  efiiect  to  produce  ibe  disease,  1  am  on- 
able  to  say,  but  I  have  long  since  tound  a  dtsmh- 
iwtf  and  practised  accoraingly.  This  I  hava 
communicated  to  others,  who  have  complained  of 
the  malady ;  sod  similar  treatment,  aa  nir  ao  mf 
knowledge  extends,  has  been  attended  with  tba 
same  marked  result. 

The  disease  is  prevented  simply  by  seaotiBg 
them  in  their  food.  Who  ever  heard  of  chickena 
which  were  not  eonfioed  with  the  hen,  but  both 
suffered  to  roam  at  large  and  collect  all  their  own 
Ibod,  to  be  troubled  with  this  disease  1  The  moat 
common  Ibod  fbr  young  chickens  is  Indian  com 
meal,  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  completely  satu- 
rate ii.  This,  when  eaten  io  too  large  quantlliet, 
is  almoat  cure  to  produce  tha  gapes.  Great  ear« 
shouM,  therefore,  be  observea  in  tha  Aading  ti 
them,  and  tin  meal  should  be  prevtoualy  nuxed 
some  few  hours,  or  otherwise  it  will  swell  in  tha 
tfomodkof  the  chicken,  which,  when  full,  is  the 
very  oaon  of  the  disease.  Gabrbt  Bbrobk. 

J9rooUyn,  y.  V.  jtprH  20, 1841. 


DEBTRUOTIOH  OF  CATEKPILLARI. 

Fnn  Um  Bomok  GstttTslor. 

Our  readen  are  reminded  that  thia  worn  ahoald 
be  attended  to  in  season  and  when  thia  is  dooto 
the  labor  of  eztirpdtion  will  be  trifling.  Clooa 
attention  to  clear  the  limbs  Ibr  one  or  two  ye^ 
wHI  entirely  rid  an  orchard  of  the  nuisance. 

One  easy  mode  of  destruction  is  to  apply  strong 
soap  cuds  to  (heoeet— if  the  tree  is  laige  a  swab 
tied  to  the  end  of  o  pole  will  accompliBh  the  por- 
poae  efiectoally.  Suds  which  have  been  used 
hy  the  washwoman  are  good  as  aoy,  and  by 
rubbing  a  iwab  on  tha'  nesi  after  it  has  been 
dipped  into  the  suda-^tha  worma  aia  quickly 
destroyed. 
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QW  THB  TART  OB  FIB  BHVBABB. 

rnm  Um  FMMn>  Ctazetto. 

JuMiet),  ID  hw  clawificatioDt  bat  placed  thif 
plaot  in  the  6th  cla«,  J)9CoiyledonM,  S2d  order, 
Polygonta,  or  the  dock  (ri&«;  herbac«)ui.  la 
(be  clasiiScation  of  Linnsai  tbii  order  of  plants 
is  placed  in  the  9ih  cImb,  Enneondria  Tri^na. 
It  only  iocludea  lour  ramiliea :  the  laurel,  the  ca- 
shew, the  rhubarb  and  flowering  rush.  Of  the  3d 
order  there  are  nine  Bpeciea  or  more;  the  only 
ones,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  klichen  garden, 
ere  the  Rheum  Jthanonticum,  introduced  from 
Asia  10  Great  Briiain  in  1678,  the  Siberia  in  1768, 
and  the  Jtheum  Hybridumt  Irom  Asia  in  1778. 

These  three  species  are  raised  in  this  country 
fbr  the  sake  of  their  succulent  acid  petioles,  as  a 
aabnitute  Ibr  sour  apples,  gooseberries,  See.,  or  an 
addition  to  them.  The  two  latter  species  seem 
BOt  to  have  been  long  imporied  into  the  tJnited 
Stales,  or,  if  they  have,  not  been  extensively 
kaowD  at  the  south. 

The  rhapontic  and  the  nndulate  have  leaves 
firom  eighteen  to  iwenty-four  inches  long,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  wide,  according  to  the 
■oil  and  seaaon ;  they  are  cordateovale,  rather  ob- 
tuse, blunt,  smooth,  with  reddish  veins ;  their 
41owBriqg  stalks  will  grow  lo  the  height  or  three 
or  fiwr  mat.  There  are  many  distinctive  marks 
in  the  leaves  or  these  two  species,  not  necessary 
10  be  here  mentioned.  Probably  Wilmot's  early 
scarlet  rhubarb  is  a  variety  of  the  rhapontic, 
and  there  may  exist  many  other  varieties. 

Tiie  hybrid  species  has  very  large  leaves ; 
-when  under  good  cultivation,  they  will  often 
-measure  tour  or  even  five  feet  in  length,  and  of 
a  proporiionaie  width  ;  they  are  somewhat  cor- 
.dale,  smooth  and  of  a  light  green  or  glaucous 

color. 

These  three  species  are  cultivated  Tor  the  stems 
of  the  lower  leaves,  which  come  to  maturity  ear- 
lier in  the  spring  'han  (he  gooseberry  and  other 
frails  for  whieti  it  is  a  substitute ;  the  hybrid  af- 
fords the  most  abundant  and  succulent  supply  Tor 
these  purposes.  Rhoum  derives  its  name  from 
the  ancient  name  of  the  river  which  watered  its 
pative  regioil ;  the  Rka,  now  named  the  Volga, 
emptying  itself  loto  the  northern  abore  of  the 
Caspinn  Sea. 

Allthespedes  of  this  plant  may  be  jpropagat- 
ed(h)m  ihe  seeds  or  from  iha  roots;  if  from  the 
seed,  whieh  is  the  best  mode,  in  February  or 
March,  sow  the  seeds  about  six  inches  apart  in  a 
light  deep  and  rich  soil ;  well  pulverized,  for  denih 
and  richness  of  soil  are  indispensable  requisitee 
lor  good  healthy  planls. 

In  ttks  autumn  ot  the  same  year,  if  you  have 
taken  good  care  to  water  and  (o  shelier  them 
from  tne  scorching  suns  of  the  summer,  the  plants 
^wilt  be  &t  to  tiansplaot  into  their  beds ;  young 
plants  require  careful  watering,  even  when  it 
-  would  be  mjorioae  to  older  roots  ;  end  we  have 
•een  them  protected  from  the  auo  by  driving  down 
on  the  soaih  aide  of  each  plant,  a  boanT  about 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  slanting  so  as  to  break 
tbe  aun's  rays  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  yet 
let  the  air  and  light  have  free  action  upon  tbe 
plant.  In  this  way  yon  can  in  all  October  have 
them  put  out  so  as  to  produce  leaves  for  the  next 


"•mi 


len  the  roots  are  divided  ibr  traosplentiDg, 


you  must  retain  a  bud  on  the  crown  of  each 
section.  Before  trausplanting,  either  these  sec- 
tions or  the  young  planu  from  seed,  select  a  light 
soil,  rather  inclined  to  aandy,  have  it  highly  ma- 
nured and  apadedup  to  the  depih  ofihiee  eiHts 
of  iweoly-ooe  inches,  and  thoroughly  pulverized 
— then  set  out  ihe  rhapontic  or  the  undulaie  in 
rows  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  by  two — but  Uke 
hybrid  at  Ave  feet  by  four. 

They  will  now  only  require  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  to  have  the  ground  occaeionally  slirred 
up  with  a  three  lined  fork  or  a  rake,  adding  every 
spring  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure, 
stirred  into  the  earth  as  deeply  as  possible,  and 
your  bed  will  continue  good  for  many  years. 

Tbe  advantages  ol  bavingthe  peiiotea  or  leaf 
staike  btanphedfor  all  culinary  purposes,  an  two- 
fold, t.  e.,  tbe  desirable  quaKtiea  of  improved  ap- 
pearance and  of  flavor,  as  well  as  a  saving  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  necessary  to  render  them  agree- 
able to  the  palate ;  for  the  blanched  leaf  stalks 
are  much  less  harsh  thaii  tboee  grown  under  the 
full  influence  of  light  in  an  open  situation. 

This  plant  may  be  forced  by  placing  flower 
barrels  or  light  boxes  over  a  few  plants  and  cover- 
ing them  over  with  fresh  stable  manure  or  by 
some  of  the  other  methods  in  gardening,  directed 
for  foreing  vegetables.  covering  over  all  Ihe 
roots  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inchea  with  leavea 
or  light  litter  or  anyoiber  protection  from  cold, 
the  rhubarb  leaves  will  come  forward  much 
earlier  in  the  spring  and  much  larger.  The  protec- 
tion should  be  removed  as  soon  as  ihe  weather 
becomes  warm,  carefully  avoiding  to  injure  the 
young  shoots  that  may  have  started. 
.  Whenever  you  would  gather  the  petioles  re- 
move the  earih  a  liule  from  the  crown  of  the  root, 
and  somewhat  bending  down  ihe  leaf,  which  you 
would  remove,  then  Sip  it  off  with  jrour  hand, 
without  using  a  knife  or  breaking  the  stalk.  The 
leaf  stalks  may  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  ' 
half  grown  or  are  sufliciently  expanded ;  but  a 
much  larger  produce  can  be  obtained  by  letting 
them  remain  until  full  expansion  has  taken  f^ca, 
when  the  full  grown  stalks  are  gathered  and  tied 
up  in  bundlesof  about  a  dozen  each,  and  thus 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market.  Some  of  the 
leaf  stalks  are  two  or  three  feel  long  and  over. 

As  letting  ibe  stalks  run  up  to  flower  would 
weaken  the  powers  of  the  roots  for  preparing  ibe 
necessary  nourishment  for  winter  quarters,— top 
all  but  a  few  of  the  healthiest  oom,  whieh  uMy 
belefl  to  perfect  Iheir  seeds,  which  will  ripen  ia 
August  or  tbe  last  of  July. 

Tbe  petioles  or  leaf  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  plant 
are  used  in  cooking  pies,  tarls,  preserves,  sauce, 
puddings,  &c. 

1.  Jthubarb  preserve;  strip  the  stalks  of  their 
outer  skin  and  divest  them  of  the  small  fibres 
which  would  render  them  stringy, — more  espe- 
cially if  the  leaves  are  a  little  old,— then  cut  ihem 
transversely  into  short  pieces  about  the  size  of 
gooseberries,  and  parboil  them  with  aa  much  sugar 
and  floeb  spices  aa  suit  the  tasle. 

2.  jRhtAai^  pudding  ]  with  a  rolling  pin,  aa  if 
for  an  apple  dumpling,  flatten  out  a  suetyoiist 
end  spread  thereon  the  stalks  cut  into  small 
pieces  of  a  gooseberry  size,  then  toll  them  up 
in  any  shape  at  fancy  and  boil  in  cloths,  same 
as  apple  dbroplingi ;  it  is  served  up  hot,  cot  in 
thin  slice*  with  sugar  and  butter  eauee  between 
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each  layer;  in  this  way  the  fruit  retains  ell  its 
virluea  aod  bv  most  persons  is  highly  relished. 

3.  Mhubarb  pie ;  cut  the  stalks  to  pieces  of  the 
■ize  of  the  oooseberry,  put  tbeee  pieces  into  e 
dish  with  iisbollom  covered  with  a  crust  or  not, 
at  pleasure;  squeeze  over  them  a  litile  lemon 
juice,  adding  orange  peel,  sugar,  rose-water,  cin- 
namon and  other  spices  to  your  taete,  covering 
the  whole  with  a  good  puff  paste,  and  iheo 
bake  it. 

4.  JRltttbarb  tarts  resemUtng  codling  tarts  ;  cut 
the  leaf  sialki  into  pieces  about  lour  inches  loop, 
-tkio  aod  alowly  simmer  them  in  a  saucepan  with 
•osar  aod  a  trifle  or  water,  for  one  hour ;  when 
c^,  make  them  taste  like  codline  by  adding  cin- 
namon, lemon  peel,  &c. 

fi.  Rhubarb  sauce ;  boil  the  stalks  over  a  alow 
fire,  til)  tender,  in  a  small  quantity  of  waler  with 
snsar  and  suet)  spices  as  suit  the  taste,  and  strain 
off  the  liquor,  squeezing  the  stalks  dry,  and,  when 
the  liquid  eyrup  or  sauce  is  cold,  bottle  and  cork 
it  tight }  this  will  keep  Tor  years. 

After  ftiving  the  above  recipee,  we  are  sure  that 
our  esteemea  foir  correspondent  will  excuse  us 
ftom  ptiblishing  the  recipes  for  making  rhubarb 
cream— jelly— jam— trifle — fool— marmalade,  &c. 
as  they  can  easily  be  made  Trora  the  cookery 
books,  by  eubetituiing  "  rhubarb"  for  "  goose- 
berries," "  Birawberries,"  8cc.,  used  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  making  those  sweetmeats. 


A  HISUTB  SriENTiriG  DG8CRIPTI0II  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY BLUB  GBASS. 

Prom  ibe  Keninekr  Fanner. 

We  hare  maeh  selisraction  in  laying  the  fol- 
lowing deseriplion  of  our  great  grazing  grass,  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Farmer.  We  hope  it  will 
serve  lo  settle  the  disputed  question  as  to  what 
Species  of  the  poa  geous  the  blue  graes  is ;  for 
there  appears  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion, 
even  among  holanials,  on  the  subject.  AMhough 
the  more  general  opinion  is,  (hat  it  is  the  poa 
jtnUtnais,  yei  it  has  been,  by  various  wriiers,  sup- 
posed to  be  P.  viridis,  P.  trivialis,  Stc.  &c. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fol- 
lowing dsMnption  of  it,  be  it  what  species  it  may, 
we  are  prepared  to  vouch  ;  having  gone  carefully 
through  the  dissection  and  inspection  of  all  the 
parte  or  organs  of  the  plant  aod  flower,  by  means 
of  a  good  microscope.  Mr.  Lewis  spent  ten  days 
of  lab<Mr  in  dissecting  many  flowers,  to  be  certain 
of  the  correctness  of  his  description  ;  and,  ader  he 
had  become  entirely  satisfied,  we  then  spent  a  day 
with  him,  verifying  the  accuracy  of  his  descrip- 
tioo.  Although  we  have  no  experioess  in  such 
dissections,  we  can  yet  venture  to  say  (hat,  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  microscope,  we  could  see  that 
his  description,  as  lar  as  it  goes,  is  correct.  All 
that  he  slates  may  be  relied  on ;  ihoogh  oar 
readers  will  not  require  an  endorser  for  Mr.  Lewis' 
•deDlifie  opiniona.  It  will  be  observed  that  he 
does  oot  apeak  oT  a  itcefory  ;  and  this  ia  because 
he  had  not  been  able  to  dncover  it,  Kvery  other 
Jmporiaot  organ  of  the  plant  was  discovered ; 
aod  he  only  describes  what  he  saw. 
:  It  will  be  observed  that  the  description  by  Mr. 
Lewia  cornea  near  ideotiQring  our  blue  grass  with 
Mottwff  poa  u  dewribed  m  Nuttallj  btit,  al- 


though the  agreement  is  remarkable,  the  divcK- 
pancies  leave  room  to  hold  on  to  the  dairo  of  P. 
pratensis.  In  some  of  the  scientific  descriptiona 
of  P.  pratensis,  it  is  said  to  have  creeping  roots ; 
but  such  is  not  the  fact  with  regard  to  Kentucky 
blue  grass.  We  leave  it  with  botanists  to  settle 
ihe  scientific  term  ;  and  we  shall  forward  to  a 
number  of  them,  in  various  quarters,  specimens  of 
the  genuine  grass. 

Llangotlan,  May  26,  1841. 
Dear  air — The  grass  called  in  Kentucky,  Uuc 
grass,  in  Virginia,  goose  grass,  yard  grass,  green- 
sward, in  £ngIaod,  I  believe,  great  or  smooth 
stalked  meadow  grass,  by  all  botanists  arran^d  in 
the  poa  genus,  but  by  some  called  the  species  P. 
pratensis,  by  others  P,  trivialis,  ia  now  in  bloom. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  it  with  a 
compound  microscope  of  some  power,  and  give 
you  the  results  of  my  examination.  But  so  simi- 
lar are  Ihe  charad eristics  of  the  epecics,  in  this 
genua,  that  1  am  doubtful,  after  all,  if  tbie  plant 
can  be  disiinguiehed  by  the  characteristics  here- 
with sent  you,  from  other  species  of  the  eame 
genua.  Its  general  Rppearaaee  ia  sufficient  lo  en- 
able farmera,  familiar  with  it,  to  diatinguiah  it  at  a 
glanre,  from  all  other  species,  not  only  of  the  poa 
genus,  but  from  all  of  the  gramina  family.  Its 
root  is  fibrous,  without  knots  or  enlargements  of 
any  kind,  throwing  ofi'  at  their  aides  secondary 
fibrep,  aa  fine  as  a  sinele  thread  of  a  silk-worm,  of 
a  pure  white  color.  The  roots  in  a  favorable  foil 
are  crspitose,  throwing;  up  many  radical  leaves 
and  forming  a  dense  turf,  so  that  Ihe  seeds  of  other 
plants  cannot  reach  the  ground,  and  hence  the 
plant  excludes  most  other  kinds  of  vegetation. 
The  roots  will  grow  as  long  aa  the  stalk  or  culm  is 
high,  and  they  are  perennial.  Theatalk,  although 
it  to  Ihe  naked  eye  appears  a  amooih-surfoced 
cylinder,  from  node  to  node,  ia  striated,  with  raised, 
longitudinal,  parallel  stripes  of  deep  green,  cover- 
ed with  lines  of  ecnhrous,  whitish,  proluberant 
dote.  Alternating  with  these  stripep,  square-edged 
groovea  of  a  paler  green  and  smooth  surface,  run 
parallel  with  ihem  from  node  to  node,  giving  to 
each  inieroode  the  appearance  of  a  grooved  fluted 
column  with  raised  plain  surfaces  between  the 
grooves  of  a  deep  green,  dotted  with  tnhUe  stucco,* 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  grooves  of  a  pale  green 
and  highly  polished.  The  culm  in  ihia  country  is 
from  one  foot  to  four  feet  high,  but  where  it  haa 
been  grazed,  lirom  three  to  eighteen  inches  high. 
The  sheaths  of  the  cauline  leaveaare  much  long- 
er than  the  lamina.  The  stipule  is  a  semi-circu- 
lar extenaion  of  (he  ahealh  about  one-twentieth  of 
au  inch  above  the  articulation,  deprived  of  paren- 
chyma and  of  silvery  while  color  and  acariose  jut- 
ting above  the  blade  and  resting  againat  the  rulm 
it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  aheath  cut  off  and 
the  blade  or  lamina  of  ihe  leaf  glued  on  to  the 
back  of  it  just  below  where  it  was  cut  off.  The 
lamina  or  blade  of  the  leaf  Is  linear-lanceolate  with 
a  coaretete  pungent  point.  The  blade  carinale 


*  Hay  not  ttie  regular  lines  of  which  dots  on  the 
atalka  be  a  aillcioas  deposits  to  atrengthm  it  ?  Dr. 
Brewster  gives  it  aa  bis  opinion,  that  the  Tbbathear  in 
the  Qodes  of  bamboo  is  an  integral  element  of  the 
plant  itself  and  not  on  accidental  depotUe,  and  that  it 
performs  some  important  function  in  the-procesaea  of 
vMetabIa  life.  See  tlw  Edinburgh  Jounial  of  Sci- 
ence  (Mtb)  page  1828. 
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with  flerrated  edges  and  ptirface  exacily  similar  lo 
that  of  (he  culm,  and  having  a  disiinct  dorsal  line 
Trom  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  conetiluung  the 
pungent  scariose  point.  In  the  eirly  part  of  the 
gfbwth  of  the  culm  ihe  cauline  leaves  sBcend, 
roakiffg  an  acute  angle  with  the  item.  They 
aubsequentty  lall  to  a  horizoMal  posiiion,  end  DltK 
mately  flRS  loosely  down  like  a  streamer  from  the 
maat  heaa  of  a  ship.  The  culm  is  boltotv  or  fistu- 
loua  from  node  lo  node.  The  radical  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  and  in  all  respects  like  the  cauline 
leaves,  except  that  they  are  much  longer  and  nar- 
rower, being  frequently  two  feet  long.  They, 
as  well  ae  the  cauline  leaves,  are  frequently  par- 
tially discolored  with  brown  ferruginous  blotchee. 
The  peduncle  or  flower  stalk  is  a  rachit  or  axis  of 
inflorescence,  with  the  nodes  gradually  approxi- 
maling  as  ihey  approach  to  the  top,  and  its  di- 
ameter diminishing  lo  the  size  of  a  fine  thread. 
Tbera  are  generally  nine  node*  to  ihe  pedunde, 
besides  (be  terminating  apikelet  of  flowers.  From 
every  node  there  proceed  divaricate  spikes  to  se- 
miveriicils  ^temating  with  each  other.  The  ae- 
miverlicil  at  Ihe  tower  node  contains  Sve  spikes 
generally.  They  divaricate  horizontally  at  right 
angles  to  the  peduncle,  the  two  forming  the  dia- 
meier  of  the  semi  verticil,  and  (he  one  at  right 
angles  to  them  being  longer  than  the  two  inter- 
vening spikes.  These  spikes  ate  then  divided  into 
spikeleie  at  some  distance  from  their  insertion  at 
the  node.  And  on  ibese  tpikelets  and  on  the  termU 
naiioo  of  ibe  main  spike  grow  the  flowers.  On  the 
«|Hkelets  there  are  Iram  two  to  six  flowers.  £ach 
succeeding  semiveriicit  to  the  top  is  formed  like 
the  lowest  one  on  (he  peduncle,  but  the  spikes  are 
ahorter,  and  geaerally  fewer  in  number  at  each 
ascending  node,  so  as  to  form  a  conical  pyramid  of 
inflorescence  or  loose  sugar  loaf  shaped  panicle. 
The  spikes  and  spikeleis  are  finely  fililbrmed  (o- 
ivards  their  extremities  and  tapered  from  their 
junction  with  the  stalk.  The  flowers  are  densely 
arranged  on  these  fldtly,  or  compressed  and  dis- 
licbously  placed  on  the  rachia  with  their  points  all 
directed  (o  the  apex  of  their  respective  spikelets, 
end  each  flower  and  even  each  of  the  fiMcali  of 
ihe  flower  having  its  own  distirict  pedtcel.  The 
flower,  so  called  because  the  two  glumes  are  com- 
mon lo  the  three  florets  above  them,  is  composed 
flf  three  distinct  flosculi  or  florets,  one  immediately 
above  the  glumes,  the  next  Hllemately  above  it  on 
the  spikelet  or  rachis,  and  the  third  terminating 
the  spikelet  or  rachis.  The  glumes  in  Iheir  form 
are  exactly  like  a  small  poiiion  of  the  end  of  the 
taiDinaof  the  leaf,  thai  is  lanceolate,  carinate  and 
pungent,  they  are  scariose  at  iheir  edces  near 
their  apices.  But  on  (heir  dorsal  line  iney  have 
toothed  sets,  hooked  from  (heir  base  to  their 
apex,  alt  Uie  points  inclining  to  (he  apex.  These 
hooked  Mils  are  formed  like  cat's  claws  or  the 
prickles  on  a  rose  bush.  These,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
terior valves  of  (he  |ielea>,  are  green,  in  botanjcal 
language,  unclouded,  except  at  their  points.  The 
pales  are  simitar  in  their  form  to  the  glumes,  but 
are  without  (he  prickles  on  ihe  back.  Their 
edges  have  a  whiiish  tinge  with  a  slightly  reddish 
brown  color  towards  their  poinis.   The  interior 

Kles  are  more  acute  aad  of  a  whiiisb  green, 
itween  the  glumes  and  ihe  valves  and  within 
the  taller  aipp  prooeediiig  ftom  their  interter,  at 
ilinr  ianctian  with  the  pedicels,  very  fine  jfraek- 
fiOtdTonuntum  like  batted  silk  flott  and  very 


white  ascend  almost  to  the  points  of  the  glomefe 
and  patcEB.  In  each  floret  there  is  one  stemeta 
and  one  dygynie  pistil.  When  the  flowers  ex< 
pand  (he  anthers  of  the  stamens  fly  out.  £sch 
anther,  of  which  of  course  there  are  three,  con* 
sisrs  of  two  transformed  leaflets  doisally  glued 
together  or  anastamosing.  The  outer  edges  of 
the  lamina  of  each  of  ihese  leaflets  are  eurved 
outwards  from  (heir  dorsal  junction  and  inwarda 
towards  Iheir  upper  surface,  till  ihey  meet  so  as  (o 
form  two  pollen  cases  or  lobes  joined  back  to  back. 
These  edges  open  again  longitudinally  and  form 
(he  line  of  dehiscence  when  the  pollen  is  (o  be 
discharged  on  the  stigmata.  They  are  carinate. 
The  tnfureation  between  the  ends  of  these  cells 
which  were  (he  apices  of  the  transformed  leaflets 
is  wider  and  deeper  than  at  the  ends  which  were 
(he  bases  of  the  leaflets.  Between  the  curved 
angle  of  the  latter  ends  of  Ibe  carlniate  edls  tb6 
filament  passes  forming  the  conneetivam.  Th6 
filament  is  extremely  small,  of  arachnoid  finenesa 
and  elasticity,  and  so  long  that  the  three  filamenta 
become  twisted  together  very  often,  soon  aHec 
the  expansion  of  the  flower.  The  anthers  thut 
formed  and  connected  each  wiib  ils  floret  by  its 
fine  fliamem  are  extremely  versatile  and  in  con- 
stant trembling  motion  with  the  slightest  breath 
of  air.  While  enclosed  in  ihe  pateee  they  aft 
of  a  greenish  white  color.  After  ibey  come  out 
and  have  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere Ihey  assume  a  bluish  purple  lilac  hue. 
when  several  panictn  in  bloom  are  ahakeiii  the 
grains  oT  pollen  form  a  little  cloud  like  smoke,  bnl 
a  single  grain  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  AT 
moBi  persons.  When  viewed  through  the  mi- 
croscope it  is  subrotund  of  a  dusky  leaden  colori 
except  in  the  centre,  which  presents  a  wh{te 
speck.  The  pistil  has  two  short  cylindrical 
greenish  styles  standing  on  a  subrotund  germm 
or  ovary,  like  the  bodies  of  short  trees  from  which 
on  every  side  proceed  curved  and  strait  and 
branching  itygroatic  limbs,  the  fillformed  silvery 
subdivisions  or  which  are  like  the  twigs  orminutA 
brancblets  oT  a  tree.  There  is  a  slight  depreii- 
sion  of  the  germen  between  the  bases  or  tbft 
styles.  In  eaeh  of  the  three  florets  of  iheflowen 
there  is  one  of  these  styles  which  wi(h  its  atyg;- 
malic  branches  and  twigs  of  silver  is  a  miniature 
representation  of  a  tree  covered  with  sleet  gtitter- 
ing  in  (he  bright  winter  sunshine.  The  germen  . 
is  of  a  light  green  color.  The  stygmatic  branohe* 
when  the  dehiscence  takes  place  of  the  anther 
cells  protude  between  the  expanding  edgea  of 
ihepalee  near  their  poinliso  w  lo  reeemths 
diechaiged  pollen. 

Sometimes  four  flowiuli  or  6on(B  at*  ftnrod  fn 
one  flower  and  In  all  such  eases  there  unfiwr  sM- 
mens  and  fintr  pistils,  one  pair  of  these  argons 
bein^ found  in  eat^fioret.  One  flower  eonteinf ng 
three  flosculi  or  three  florets  carefully  separated 
with  its  pedicel  from  the  spikelet  jest  before  H 
bursts  into  bloom,  is  tike  the  head  of  a  spear  Itt 
its  form.  The  apex  being  considerably  more 
lanceolate  ihan  ihe  base.  The  edges  ef  the 
lower  part  of  this  lanee-heod  being  formed  by  the 
dorsal  lines  of  the  glumes  show  the  prieklea  on 
(hem  slightly  curved,  and  Ihese  pohita  uKliOiDtt  t» 
the  point  of  the  spear.  The  sorAsee  of  UUt 
iBDce-faead  ate  alighily  aoom  aod  it  baaooMa  . 
thinner  towards  the  petnt.  irtha  padfeal  arai* 
lengthened  for  ft  handle  ii  weald  ihM  riprtawtf 
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a  IbrmidaUe  lilipatian  spear.  Tkt  Ungih  of  ibis 
laoee-head  ii  very  generally  (Aree-dMnftefJU  ^ 
OAMidkand  il*  greatest  brtadlh  ta  one-tiBeniieih 
€f  an  ineky  yet  it  contains  three  perfect  Bowers ! ! 

It  is  very  easy  lo  set  the  egg  on  eod  alter  some 
Columbus  has  sbowa  us  how  it  is  to  be  done.  So 
io  vegetable  physiology  it  is  easy  lo  understand 
the  organization  ol  plants  after  ihe  splendid  ge- 
Dias  or  Goetht  has  discovered  and  demonstraied 
the  bewitifiil  and  insirustive  theory  or  MgstoUs 
tMMMuMMm.  We  wmder  now  on  eiamining  a 
flower  that  we  did  not  berore  perceive  the  ctrtain 
inMeatiotM  of  the  beautilul  nulamorpkotia.  So 
wmmetrieal  are  its  arrangements  and  so  strong 
the  aoalogies  existing  between  its  parts  and  those 
of  which  they  are  mere  traniformations.  I  will 
sendyeu  Nuttatl's  Genera  of  North  American 
Plants,  io  which  you  will  fiiKl  what  he  says  ol 
poapungnu  ia  a  note  and  observation  on  the 
poa  geaus. 


TUm  HUBCABniRE. 

From  itae  Colambta  Bepnblioam. 

The  mosoardine  has  long  been  known  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  desolatuw  scourge,  the  ravages  of  which 
BDOiMlly  destroy  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
worms  hatohed.  It  has  continued  from  tbe  earli- 
est period  oT  the  silk  culture  in  Europe,  and  lor 
mara  past  the  atteDlioo  of  the  learned,  and  of  the 
FreocD  ud  other  foreign  govemmeol^  baa  been 
direeled  to  this  terrible  malady,  and  aotil  recently 
all  attempts  to  discover  its  cause,  or  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, have  been  fruitless.  The  muscardine  re- 
Msled  aU  reactives  and  all  the  remedies  employed. 
So  formidable  did  it  become,  that  large  prizes 
were  offered  by  academies  and  by  private  persons 
ftir  the  discovery  of  its  origin,  aod  a  preventive. 
At  lei^h,  io  1836,  a  communioaiioit  was  sent  to 
the  eeieDtifie  academies  of  Paris,  by  JM .  Coquand, 
enooaoeing  tbe  important  (act  that  Dr.  Bassi,  ol' 
Miku,  aAer  devoting  bimsoir  for  opwards  of  3S 
years  to  a  seriee  of  most  ingenious  experimentsi 
Md  at  lei^h  oidbldcd  tbe  enigma.  He  dlKover- 
ad  that  Ibe  dioeaoe  was  produced  by  a  aypioga- 
M*e  parasite,  the  germ  of  which  iiitroduces  itself 
into  tbe  silk-worm,  ooeasions  its  death,  and  then 
devdopeo  itself  on  the  surface  ofiis  body,  under 
the  form  of  a  forioaceous  efflorescence.  . 

Whwi  the  lerrible  muscardine  declares  itself  in 
a  eocoooeiy,  it  is  transmitted  with  great  facility 
ftom  one  chamber  to  another,  and,  if  it  becomes 
epidemie.  successively  Irom  bouse  to  bouse,  until 
the  whole  village  be  infected.  It  spreads  iiself 
thence  In  eveiT  direction,  aod  invades  a  locality 
more  or  less  durtant  from  those  in  whieb  it  is  in 
eommunicatiwa,  either  by  tbe  assistance  of  the  at- 
nosobere,  which  will  nave  settled  upoti  it  the 
moroifie  germs  with  which  it  is  charged,  or  by  the 
medium  of  such  animals  as  dogs,  cats,  mice,  or 
even  flies,  which,  after  having  been  in  contact 
with  wwms  that  have  died  of  (be  muscardine, 
retain  some  of  the  germs,  and  nflerwards  drop 
them  on  healthy  individuals,  thus  sowing  on  ell 
sides  the  generative  principle  of  the  contagion. 

One  of  the  moat  favorable  causes  oT  propagat- 
ing tbe  nasoardine  ia  lo  be  aeeribed  to  tba  conta- 
n&atioa  oT  tbo  food.  Tbia,  in  Ski,  by  louehing 


an  infected  carcass,  eomraunteates  the  contagwas 
germs  to  every  thing  with  irbich  it  comes  io  con- 
tact ;  and  especially  to  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry, 
which,  instead  of  furnishing  a  wholesome  nour- 
ishmeui,  will  thence  become  tbe  cause  of  death. 

The  persons  who  attend  the  silk-worms,  or  ib* 
proprietors  of  cocooneries,  ordinarily  retain  the 
liatat  seed  on  iheir  clothes,  or  on  the  eggs  of  ihe 
silk-worms  which  they  retain  for  themselves,  or 
expose  for  sale. 

h  is  the  same  with  those  who  reel  the  eilk  from 
tbe  cocoons,  and  who  are  the  more  disposed  lo  re- 
ceive it,  as  their  business  ia  usually  cmdaeUBd 
near  to  the  cocooneries. 

It  often  happens  that  among  Ihe  cocoons  wbicb 
the  reelers  buy  yearly,  they  meet  with  some  in- 
fecied  ones,  that  communicate  the  germs  of  the 
contagion  to  the  lumiiure  of  their  establiahmenr, 
upon  which  -the  silk-worms  of  the  following  year 
will  find  a  ceriain  death.  The  contagion  may 
likewise  proceed  firom  a  silk- worm  infected  by  its 
abode  in  a  case  which  conlaina  the  muscardine 
principle. 

The  disease  oT  the  silk-worm  being  ndtlier  he- 
reditary nor  spontaneous,  cannot  amct  tbe  silk- 
worm, as  long  as  it  is  in  a  elate  of  embryo  io  the 
egg;  yet  infected  e^  cannot  be  hatched  with 
safety,  since,  by  contact  with  their  exterior  sur- 
face, the  worms  become  contagious,,  aod  commu- 
nicate the  contagion  to  others  near  ihem.  Ttie 
number  of  deaths  increase  io  a  progressive  pro- 
portion, aod  a  general  epidemic  is  suddenly  ioiro- 
duced,  which  ravages  tlie  whole  manotbctory. 

This  deplorable  result,  besides  depriving  Ihe 
proprietor  of  his  crop  of  silk,  continues  lo  trouble 
him  in  the  following  years ;  for  the  germs  which 
have  spread  themselves  over  the  walls,  vaults, 
floor  and  furniture  of  the  establishment,  maintain 
a  focus  of  infection,  which  renews  each  spring. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  terrible  disease,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Bassi,  from  the  ravages  of  which 
the  silk  growers  in  the  United  States  thought 
themselves  secure,  and  perhaps,  thus  far,  our  silk 
growers  have  lost  but  little  by  diseased  worms, 
although  we  noticed  a  short  time  sinee  that  an 
enterprising  gentleman  of  Cuba,  during  the  last 
year,  bad  lost  his  entire  crop  of  worms  by  a  dis- 
ease be  could  not  arrest,  and  which  no  donbt 
was  the  muscardine  ;  but  the  note  of  alarm  now 
raised  may  arrest  its  progress,  and  thus  prevent 
any  very  disastrous  efliecta  to  tbe  silk  coliure, 
an  enlerprise  of  vast  importuice  lo  this  country. 


OITBHAH  STOCK  A9  UIUaBS. 

Fnintba  Cnltlmor. 
Under  this  title  an  article,  or  speech,  is  going 
the  rounds  of  our  agricultural  and  polilieal  papers, 
purporting  to  be  from  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  which 
is  pregnant  with  so  much  error,  and,  coming  from 
that  high  and  responsible  source,  of  such  mis- 
chievous tendency,  ag  I  believe  it,  to  the  welfare 
of  our  dairymen  and  stock  breeders,  that  although 
seldom  appearing  befjre  ihe  reading  pubfir,  I  feel 
bound  at  the  threshold  of  its  circulation,  lo  enter, 
as  (he  lawyers  would  say,  my  caveat  against  It. 

That  iheremay  be  no  misunderstatMing  in  the 
matter,  let  me  at  once  remark,  thai  no  one  can 
have  a  higher  respect  thdn  mysaif  for  tbe  exalteA 
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character  of  Mr.  Coloian,  id  all  that  coDiiitatea 
the  true  geDtleman  and  the  honest  man ;  and  that 
DO  individual  within  my  knowledge  is  so  capable 
to  accoraplish  the  responeible  and  important  duiiea 
of  agricuitaral  commisijioner  of  the  proud  com- 
monwealth of  MasaachuBettB  as  hiiDself.  I  have 
known  him  iotiroateiy  for  ;^eara,  and  a  knowledge 
of  his  worth  and  of  the  high  authority  of  his  de* 
olaratiootcompelB  me,  humble  as  are  my  preien- 
■ions,  to  assume  an  attitude  in  oppositioD  to  his 
remarks. 

The  value  of  the  neatcatiloin  the  slate  of  New 
York,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  late  census 
for  1840,  is  not  leas  than  $15,000,000  ;  and  pro- 
bably exceeding  that  amount.  If  to  these  be 
added  those  of  New-England,  which  are  at  least 
of  equal  value,  it  will  present  an  aggregate  of 
thirty  millioDB  of  dollars,  invested  io  that  branch 
of  agriculture  alone.  Now,  if  by  adopting  an 
improTBd  breed  of  then  aniinals,  the  same  num- 
ber, by  exhibiting  in  Ibeir  improved  forms  a  supe- 
rior excellence,  and  an  additional  value  of  33^  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  very  moderate  advancn  in  the 
improved  races,  it  would  swaII  this  already  vast 
capital  Into  the  round  sum  of  $40,000,000 !  This 
(act  will  at  once  show  ihat  the  subject  is  of  im- 
mense consequence  to  our  farmers  at  large,  and  of 
no  irifling  moment  lo  all  in  its  details. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  remarks, 
and  even  at  the  hazard  of  adding  to  the  prolixity 
of  this  paper,  1  will  ask  you  to  insert  at  once  the 
article  in  question,  requesting  you  also  to  number 
each  diitinct  paragraph  of  Mr.  Colmao's  essay, 
for  more  eonvenieot  reference : 

From  tbe  Yankee  Fatiner. 

"  As  we  had  not  room  last  week  to  report  all  the 
doings  at  the  agricultural  meeting,  and  as  the 
subject  of  Durham  stock,  as  milkers,  compared 
wiih  our  native  cows,  is  of  high  importance  to 
farmers,  we  now  copy  Mr.  Colman's  remarks  in 
full,  from  his  own  report  in  the  Courier : 

1.  "  Mr.  Colman  had  not  intended  to  enter 
upon  this  diseuMion,  but  he  felt  it  due  to  his  of- 
ficial relation  to  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts, 
to  say  Ihat  he  had  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
improved  Durham  slock  cf  the  Messrs.  Lathrops, 
of  South  Hadley,  and  he  thought  rhem  eminent- 
ly beautiful,  and  evincing  great  skill  and  care  in 
their  management,  on  the  part  of  those  gentle- 
ment.  He  had  seen  many  of  the  imported  ani- 
mals throughout  the  country ;  and  one  of  the 
herds  imported  for  the  Ohio  Company,  which  he 
saw  on  their  way,  was  truly  splendid,  and  in 
beauty  and  perfcciioo  of  form,  far  surpassed  any 
thing  which  be  had  ever  witnessed. 

2.  "He  must,  however,  in  Jusiiee,  add,  that  he 
yet  wanted  the  proof  of  the  Durham  short  horns 
being  the  best  stock  (or  our  dairies.  Seven  of 
(he  race  which  he  had  owned,  some  full  and 
others  half-blood,  had  been  interior  as  milkers. 
The  quEmlity  of  milk  given  by  many  of  the  ani- 
mals which  he  had  seen  was  remarkable ;  the 
quality,  in  genera),  inferior;  though  be  had 
found  some  exceptions,  which,  lie  believed,  were 
accidental. 

S.  "The  Cheshire  farmers,  who  were  asdis- 
tinguishwl  as  any  in  the  country  or  in  any  country 
for  the  produce  of  their  cheese  dairies,  preferrM 
the  native  stock.  From  a  dairy  of  eighteen 
cows,  an  average  of  633  pounds  new  milk  cheese 


to  a  cow,  in  a  year,  had  been  obtained.  He  had 
challenged  in  writing  and  conversation  the  own- 
ers of  the  short  horns  in  the  country  to  prove, 
by  actual  experiment,  the  dairy  properties  of  this 
stock  i  and  he  would  furnish  a  list  of  a  hundred 
cows  of  our  native  stock,  which  had  made  from 
twelve  to  Iburteeo  pounds  of  butter  per  week, 
ihrough  the  season.  He  was  far  from  having 
any  prejudices  against  the  improved  Durhonw. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  them ;  but 
he  wanted  their  dairy  properties  tested  by  actual 
experiment. 

4.  *'  A  very  distinguished  English  farmer,  Mr. 
Shirrefl)  who  had  made  the  lour  of  this  country, 
expressed  his  regret  at  their  introduction,  and 
pronounced  (hem  io  his  book  (he  poorest  dairy. 
Block  in  England.  We  could  not  be  said  to  have 
formed  an^  distinct  race  among  ourselves,  except- 
ing the  tnals  made  by  Mr.  JacquM,  and  a  Jong 
continued  improvement  carried  on  in  reference  to 
milch  cows,  in  another  part  of  (he  state,  upon 
which  he  had  reported.  Much,  undoubtedly, 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  nothing  in  this  re- 
spect can  be  effected  but  by  skill,  extreme  accura- 
cy of  ohseiVation,  and  long  perseverance. 

5.  "  He  thought  the  Durhams  not  well  adapted 
to  the  seamy  pastures  and  negligent  habits  of 
many  of  our  farmers.  At)  high  bred  animals 
require  particular  care  and  the  most  liberal  feed. 
Two  of  tbe  finest  oxen  ever  raised  in  the  coun- 
try were  of  this  stock.  One,  it  is  believed,  a 
full  blood  from  Greenland,  N.  H.,  weighing 
over  3,400  pounds,  live  weight,  and  one  a  bal^ 
blood,  raised  in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  sent  year, 
before  last  to  England,  Ibr  exhibition.  HisKva. 
weight  was  said  to  be  3,700  pounds  ;  and  he  was 
pronounced  in  England,  by  the  best  judges  of 
stock,  as  unrivaled  for  weight  and  thrilt,  and 
eminently  lyell  Ibrroed. 

6.  "The  best  breeds  would  soon  run  out  if 
negligently  or  severely  treated.  This  race  were 
undoubtedly  well  suited  to  the  rich  pastures  and 
abundant  products  of  the  west  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  There  (hey  would  flourish.  What  might 
be  done  for  our  own  stock  by  more  liberal  keeping, 
was  yet  to  be  seen.  He  had  known  a  cialf  from 
a  native  cow,  at  four  months  old,  to  weigh  nearly 
400  pounds ;  and  another,  at  five  monihs  old,  to 
weigh  600  pounds.  If  the  improved  Durham 
stock  should  prove  the  beat  for  us,  and  he  kept 
his  mind  on  this  subject  open  to  conviction,  we 
could  at  once  avail  ourselves  of  the  distinguish- 
ed improvements  of  hull'  a  century's  skill  and 
(oil  and  expense,  so  liberally  bestowed  in  Eng- 
land. At  any  rate,  tbe  i:nprovemenis  which 
they  had  accomplished  iu  England,  so  obvious 
and  impressive  to.  the  most  careless  observer, 
read  a  most  important  lesson  to  us,  and  showed 
what  might  be  done  by  skill  and  care,  by  judi- 
cious selection,  by  steady  perseverance  in  a  regu- 
lar system,  and  by  liberal  keeping;  and  present- 
ed, at  (he  same  time,  the  most  powerful  motives 
to  exertion  and  enterprise  in  a  branch  of  husban- 
dry, acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  the  first  import- 
ance." 

Now,  in  reference  lo  paragraph  No.  1  of  Mr. 
Colman,  1  have  never  seen  the  herd  of  Messrs. 
Lathrop,  of  South  Had!ey  ;  but  if  they  are  what 
Mr.  C.  represents,  they  must  be  beautiful  and 
valuable  animals,  aud  a  great  ac<iuiBition  to  their 
aeighborhood,  although  lexceedingly  regret  that 
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be  did  not  give  ihe  opinloiu  (rf*  thoae  geoltomen 
m  10  tbeir  ralueand  excellence  In  the  Coanecdeul 
Valley,  and  the  retnlieor  iheir  experience  regard* 
tng  (hem.  A  detail  of  their  obwrvatioiiB  v^uld 
have  been  at  tea3t  more  aalisfaciory  than  a  Bumma- 
ry  cofidemnation  without  a  hearinff. 

Alr^  Colmao  and  myKlf  viaiied  ibe  Ohio  Com- 
pany** herd,  which  be  mentiooi,  together  in 
company  at  Buffalo  in  1830,  at  they  were  passing 
tbrough'trom  the  sea-board  to  Ohio,  on  their  pas- 
•age  out.  They  were, in  high  condition,  as  few 
or  none  of  the  cows  were  then  in  milk,  and  we 
had  BO  opportiinuy  'o  judge  ol'  their  capabilities 
lor  the  pail ;  although  1  have  linee  learned  that 
■ereral  of  ihe  cowa  were  great  and  rich  milkers, 
h  moat  4te-  ondanided,  however,  that  many  or 
the '  liinglbih  bnedera  of  high  bred  abort  horns 
Breed  only  for  sale  and  the  ahambles,  and  do  not 
cultivate  the  mtUcEOg  qualitSes  of  their  caitle. 
This  ia  almost  Qfiiwerselly  the  case  in  Otilo, 
Keniiicky,  »od  the  western  states,  where  the 
dairy  (brow-  no  pan  of  ibe  larming  business,  and 
■tocK'iii  nsared  moMiy  for  beef;  hut  from  the 
universal  tendency  of  the  true  short  horns  to 
excel  in  milking  properties,  When  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  1  can  have  no  doubt  theywoiild 
■haw  as  advaniageonsly  over.the  pail  as  in  the 
■tall.  Wheo  it  U  considered  also,  that  owing  to 
ibdrieareity  and  high  value  to  America,  all  the 
(■males  are  emi^oyed  in  rearing  their  calves,  and 
the  bulls,  instead  oT  being  converted  into  stores 
Tar  the  shamMes,  are  preserved  as  stock  getters, 
it  is  evident  that  comj^ratively  but  lew  examples 
can  be  adduced  of  their  real  superiority  over  the 
common  stock  of  our  eountry«8  milkers.  Still, 
a  suflicient  number  of  specimens  have  been 
■hown,  both  in  milk  and  beel)  to  demonstrate  that 
in  each  of  these  qualities  the  improved  short 
bonis  have  excelled  all  that  has  yet  been  produ- 
ced of  our  native  American  stock. 

In  paragraph  No.  2,  Mr.  C.  remarks,  that  be 
woRlt  proof  ol  the  milking  qualities  of  the  short 
bom*.  Hia  own,  seven  in  number,  proved  inle- 
rior  milkers,  although  he  admits  that  several  of 
Ihem,  either  of  his  own  or  whieh  he  had  seen, 
were  large  milkers ;  but  he  believes  these  ex- 
ceptions to  the  cenerat  rule.  That  bis  own  cows 
proved  bad  milkers  proves  nothing.  What  was 
-their  blood?  Were  they  of  (rue  and  tmprooed 
short  horn  descent'?  No  data  is  here  given  tor 
oa  to  judge  of  tbeir  properties  in  this  particular, 
and  we  are  forced  to  pass  on  to 

Para^pb  No.  3.  The  Cheshire  and  many 
other  dairy  brmers  have  long  bad  an  excellent 
stock  of  sislected  native  cows,  which  have  been 
propagated  with  particular  regard  to  tbeir  milk- 
ing propartiea  Ibr  many  geoeraiiona.  Mr.  Colman 
bm  Uaveraed  the  whole  state  oT  Haoiachiuetts 
several  times,  and  oat  of  the  whole  number  of 
Cows  that  he  has  aeen  among  many  thousands, 
be  presents  a  list  of  one  hundred  of  the  native 
■lock  which  had  made  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
poands  of  butter  per  week.  He  has  also  chal- 
miged,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  the 
owDera  of  short  horns  to  prove  their  dairy 
qttalitieB. 

I  doubt  whether  one  hundred  thorough  bred 
short  bom  cows  can  be  conveniently  produced  at 
all  in  tbe  whole  stales  of  New- York  and  Mas- 
■artiaaetts,  so  few  are  there  in  comparison  with 
tbe  eooDmon  •lodt  of  the  country.  Nor  do  I  be- 
VoL.  IX.-80 


h'eve  five  times  that  oambar  of  grade  cows  of  haU- 
'  blood  and  upwards,  can  be  easily  found  in  either 
slate :  but  1  will  venture  Ihe  asaertim,  that  where 
such  cattle  do  exist,  no  matter  what  their  parentage 
may  be  on  thenafioe  side,  it  they  were  directly 
bred  from  improved  short  born  butts,  lour  out  of 
every  five  of  them  have  proved  superior  milkers ; 
and  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  better  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  ihe  ordinary  cows  around  them. 
Ana  I  will  also  assert,  ibai  of^  the  whole  number 
oi' thorough  bred  cows  in  oor  country,  nine  out  of 
ten  are  excellent,  If  not  superior  milkers,  end 
twenty  •five  per  cent,  above  tbe  avert^t  naii  ve  cows. 
To  illustrate  tbia  matter,  as  I  have  brad  a  larva 
number  of  improved  herd  book  animal*  of  the 
highest  blood,  within  the  last  six  years,  aa  well 
as  many  grade  cattle  from  the  native,  Devon,  and 
other  bre^a,  I  will  state  the  rasulls  of  my  own 
experience,  and  also  the  opinions  of  sundry  other 
breeders,  wiih  such  facta  as  a  baaty  relereoce  will 
permiu 

In  183d,  I  bred  ten  or  twelve  half-blood  heifers 
Irom  three  Devon  and  several  common  cows  of 
inferior  quality  and  appearance.  They  were  sired 
by  my  short  horn  bull  Favorite,  bred  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  whose  pedigree  will  be  lound  at  No.  2,009, 
3d  vol.  Coate's  Herd  Book.  These  heiltBrs  prot-edj 
without  an  exception,  good  milkera ;  much 
above  (he  average,  both  for  quality  and  quantity. 
In  1S36,'7  and  '8, 1  t>red  severat  one-half  and  three- 
Iburtb  blood  heilers,  also  fix>m  Devons  and  others, 
which,  although  many  of  ihem  were  sold,  have 
so  far  as  I  have  heard  from  them,  proved  superior 
milkers.  A  part  ol  these  were  sired  by  my  short 
horn  bull  Devonshire,  No.  966,  2d  vol.  Coate's 
Herd  Book.  1  also  had,  during  the  yearv  from 
1834  to  near  the  eloie  of  1839,  alterd  of  full  bred 
improved  short  horns,  varying  Irom  four  to  ten 
milking  cows,  of  which  all,  with  one  exception, 
(and  ibat  cow  suffered  an  injury  in  ber  udder 
when  young,^  were /!rs<-raEe  milkers.  One  cow 
gave  often  ibirty  quarla  of  milk  per  day  of  good 
quality.  Several  of  ibem  gave  over  twenty  quarts 
daily  in  summer  lised,  and  not  one  of  them  gave 
poor  milk,  or,  as  the  term  is,  milked  hard.  They 
were  individually  easy,  pleasant  milkers,  wlib 
beauiilul  silky  udders,  and  handsome  taper  teats, 
and  were,  taken  together,  much  t>eyond  the 
average  run  ol'  native  cows  as  milkers.  I  have 
now  a  Durham  cow  that  has  made  her  twelve 
pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and  of  four  liill-bloods 
now  in  milk,  every  one  is  a  superior  milker.  I  < 
have  also  five  or  six  half-bloods,  all  of  which  are 
above  tbe  average  of  our  native  cows,  by  twenty 
percent.  In  tbeir  milking  properties. 

To  corroborate  my  experience,  I  need  only 
mention  the  evidence  of  such  genlJemen  as  John 
Hare  Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  asserted  to 
my  father,  that  one  of  his  luU-blooded  short  horn 
cows  had  made  twenty-two  pounds  of  butter  per 
week  for  several  weeks  in  succession ;  Gov. 
Lincoln,  and  Mesais.  Wells,  Derby,  and  Dear- 
born, ol  Masaachusalts,  who  have  been  ihe 
owners  of  several  grade  and  thorough  bred  cows ; 
Francis  Rotcb,  K^q.  ol  Butternuts,  in  this  state, 
who  has  repeatedly  testified  to  the  superiority  of 
Am  short  horns  as  milkers,  and  to  his  entire  ex- 
perience, probably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  any  other  gentleman  in  America,  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Ihe  abort  hwns  in  their  purity  and  in  their 
grades,  as  milken.   I  need  not  add  tbe  names  of 
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maay  other  individuals  who  bava  npealedly 
tettiBed  lo  these  fedi,  ai  a  relerence  to  our  agriouf- 
toral  papera  lor  the  last  five  yean  will  conoDoraie 
all  that  1  remarlt.  Aad  last  of  all,  I  will  awert 
that  Colonel  Jacques'  raocifully  ycleped  "  Cream- 
pot"  breed  of  milkere,  and  which  1  saw  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Colman  himself,  are  simply  a 
cross  of  a  iboroogh  bred  short  horn  bull  with  a 
native  cow,  then  at  Col.  Jacques'  farm,  of  good 
size  and  appearance,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  with 
an  apparent  dash  of  Devon  blood  in  ber  veins. 
His  bull  that  he  then  need  was  nearly  or  quite  a 
thorough  bred  short  horn,  and  alt  his  heifers  were 
high  in  that  blood.  Thiasame  stock  of  cattle, 
Mr.  C.  has  hiouelf  highly  recommenced  in  one 
of  his  agrioultutal  reports,  and  we  were  together 
llviag  witnesses  of  the  surpassing  richness  of 
the  milk  and  cream  of  these  beaatiful  cows. 
With  a  lew  selected  facts,  I  will  close  this  tea- 
tiffiony : 

In  3d  vol.  of  Cuttivaior,  page  191.  Francis 
Bloodgood's  imported  cow  (she  was  a  Durham) 
gave,  when  her  calf  was  two  weeks  old,  tbiriy- 
three  and  a  half  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Her 
feed  was  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  brewers  grains 
per  day,  with  hay. 

In  vol.  7,  same  work,  page  132.  Mr.  Oower's 
short  horn  cow  Dairymaid,  for  seven  days  gave 
an  average  of  thirty-three  and  a  half  quarts  per 
day. 

In  New  Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  I,  page  143. 
Bamuri  Canby'a  short  horn  cow,  Blossom,  yielded 
for  seven  i&yn  over  thtriy-five  qimrts  per  day, 
which  produces  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds  good 
bolter. 

At  page  149  same  vol.  John  Weterhull'i 
short  horn  cow,  four  years  old,  gave  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  aod  a  half  quaris  of  milk  per  day, 
and  in  one  week  produoed  eleven  acid  a  hall' 
pounds  buter,  and  in  another  week  filteen 
pounds. 

In  a  FhUadelphta  paper  of  1839.  "  Colonel 
Wolbert's  cow  Isabella,  a  pure  short  horn,  gave, 
during  seven  days  194  quaris,  or  near  twenty- 
eight  quarts  per  day,  which  produced  lourteeu 
and  three-fburtha  pounds  butter  of  the  finest 
qoality."  So  mneb  for  the  aisenioo  that "  Dur- 
ham cows  are  not  good  milkers." 

In  paragraph  4,  Mr.  Colman  introduces  usio 
the  distinguished  English  farmer,  Mr.  Shirretl| 
who  has  made  the  tour  of  this  country.  If  this 
same  Mr.  Shirreff,  who  by  the  way  I  never 
heard  of  before,  be  as  profound  in  bia  remarks 
upon  our  country,  its  inhabitants  and  their  pursuits, 
as  the  herd  of  English  travellers  who  have  hitherto 
trundled  rapidly  over  it  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
would  seem,  ol  writing  libelous  books  and  hold 
ing  us  up  to  the  ridieiue  of  £nglishmen  at  home, 
bis  opinion  is  litde  to  be  regarded.  His  luww- 
ledge  of  the  progress  of  short  boms  io  hie  own 
country  may  he  well  estimated,  when  he 
remarks  "  that  they  are  the  poorest  dairy  stock  to 
England."  To  this  remark  I  need  only  observe, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  intelligent  English 
farmers  who  emigrate  to  this  country,  and  all 
British  publicaiiooB  oo  the  subject,  assert  precisely 
the  contrary ;  for  the  high  grade,  and  often  the 
thorough  bred  short  horns,  have  been  for  many 
years  past  taking  the  place  of  other  breeds  for 
dairy  and  milking  purposes  io  the^ziog  counties, 
nod  near  the  large  towns  and  cities.    That  be 


should  regre(  the  introdoction  of  any  thing  tepd-> 
ing  to  advance  our  agriculture,  aod  our  wealth,  w 
alto^iher  natural  in  an  English  book-makUi^ 
tounsL  lam  only  surprised  that  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Colmao's  shrewdness  should  he  thus  eaaily 
deceived,  ^s  to  the  "  disiiTict  race  of  Americaa 
cattle"  to  be  yet  formed,  the'  end  of  all  this  if  to  ' 
be  seen  in  ihn  continual  etforta  at  blending  in- 
congruities by  those  experimenters  who  strive, 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
to  produce  what  is  already  belter  made  up  to  their 
hands  in  the  improved  breeds  now  extant.  Such 
experiments,  as  they  live  aodjeam,  have  been 
always  abandoned  as  impracticable  and  visionary 
There  is,  nor  can  be,  no  such  thing  as  a  "  distinct 
American  breed,"  made  up  as  all  oiir  cattle  are 
Irom  selections  trom  ajl  parts  of  Europe  ;  nor,  if 
our  agriculture  is  to  be,  as  we  hope,  progresBive* 
in  its  excellence,  is  it  desirable.  Our  cattle  should 
improve  with  our  general  agriculture..  The  last 
sentence  of  Mr.  C.'s  remark  is  very  just,  ai)d 
concedes,  as  we  view  ii,  the  ^Cst  qf  what  qre. 
commend. 

In  paragraph  5,  Mr.  C.  gives  us  the  only  good 
reason  why  Durhamt  should  -  not  become  the 
stoi:k  of  New-England,  lo  wit:  the  poverty  of 
iia  soil,  and  the  oeffligence  of  many  of  the  people ! 
Truly  a  very  broad  admission,  hardly  just,  indeed, 
to  the  snug  farmers  of  New-England,  aind  not 
at  all  within  the  desideratum  lor  which  the 
advocates  of  short  horns  contend :— improved 
husbandry,  improved  care,  and  improved  stock. 
If,  upon  lands,  a  thousand  acres  of  which  will 
scarcely  graze  a  goose,  and  from  which  the  very 
vermin  instinctively  flee  to  escape  siarvationj  the 
beautiful  short  horns  are  to  be  doomed  to  pine, 
without  care,  and  without  sympathy,  1  at  once 
admit  that  the  less  of  them  the  better.  Nor  do 
the  miserable  animals  of  the  native  breeds  even, 
which  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  existence  on 
those  "  Gcaoty  pastures,"  exhibit  any  signs  of 
thrill  as  they  daily  suffer  Irom  the  *'  negligent 
habits  of  their  keepers."  True,  a  long  course  ol' 
neglect  and  starvation  endured  by  their  aoeestora, 
and  perpetuated  lor  many  generations  anterior  to 
their  own  existence,  may  render  their  wretched- 
ness more  tolerable  (ban  it  would  that  of  a  better 
animal ;  but  whai  advocate  of  any  sort  of  im- 
provement is  content  to  bind  himself  to  such  hope- 
lees  sterility?  Did  we  desire  a  race  of  animals 
that  would  starvt  the  best,  we  could  at  once  soake 
an  importation  from  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
establish  a  Sbcf/o-"  American  breed"  that  wodd 
bid  deBaoce  to  neglect  and  poverty,  and  flourish 
amid  both  Iroet  and  desolation ! 

But  this  proposition  is  not  within  the  catMery 
of  our  system.  We  hold,  that  if  lend  be  worth 
cultivation  at  all,  it  should  be  at  least  in  a  reasooa- 
blfl  state  of  fertilily.  It  ^ould  yiekl  in  any  event 
a  tolerable  share  of  its  various  products  under 
0>od  end  kindly  attention  with  wtucb  to  feed  weH 
(he  Block  of  the  farm.  If  cows  are  not  to  be 
decently  fed,  by  no  means  keep  the  Darhams,  or 
any  other  valuable  breed.  But  if  it  be  intended 
to  give  "  value  received,"  to  feed  well,  aod  pay 
attention  to  your  stock,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
to  make  any  kind  of  slock  profitable,  then  let  the 
breed  be  as  good  as  possible,  and  of  em  high  a 
grade  in  blood  as  the  nature  of  your  soU  and  tht 
climate  wiUpermit.  The  admissioos  made  beloie 
the  <4oM  of  this  paragta^r  oi  the  rapnaooa 
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weiefata  of  tbe  Dm-hRm  ox  with  good  keepiog, 
admit  to  ihe-fulleat  extent  atl  (het  we  ctatm,  when 

'  abuBdaaee  el'  feed  la  given  to  the  animal. 

In  ihe6(h  and  last  paragraph,  Mr.  C.  doubts 

.'whether  the  Uurbems  are,  alter  all,  not  the  be<t 
Block  for  us  (0  ha.v^  and  candidly  admits  that  his 
mind  ia  yet  open  to  coovielion.  Now  this,  atier 
making  the  round  aaaertions  and  denialB  that  are 
above  exhibited,  is  not  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  from  one  of  bis  obserration  and  asiuieneav. 
It  ia  iodefid  too  mucb  ia  the  vain  or  the  old 
adage :  '*  Hang  him  Brat,  and  try  him  afterwards." 
In  tnia  laat  paragraph,  all  ia  admitled  that  the 
advocBieaof  the  short  horna  desire.  We  {lave 
never  asserted  that  they  would  produce  ereat 

'  quantities  o)  beef,  or  of  milk,  without  sufficient 
rood  ;  nor  would  they  thrive  under  continual  ill 
ireaimeDt,  oeglect  and  abuse ;  nor,  indeed,  will 
they  bear  so  much  starvaiioo  and  ill  treairaeni  eis 
some  of  our  native  cattle;  but  we  do  fearlessly 
assert  that  either  thorough  bred  or  grade  short 
horns  will  produce  more  beelj  and  more  milk, 
each  in  their  own  proper  time,  wjth  the  same 
guantitiea  of  grass,  hayi,  or  other  proper  feed, 
than  any  breed  of  cattle  ever  introduced  into  this 
country  }  and  M  have  they  ibua  tar  dooe  id 
EafEland. 

My  owD  catUe  have  never  been  highly  kept. 
On  the  contrary,  owing  to  my  farm  being  at  some 
lew  miles  distance  from  my  residence,  and  there- 
fore not  having  my  daily  attention,  my  herd 
ajwaya  received  but  ordinary  care,  and  some- 
times, 1  regret  to  say.  Dot  even  that.  But  I  do 
e^,  that  so  far  as  my  experience  has  proved, 
ibey  have,  from  the  highest  bred  Herd  Book 
beiler,  down  (o  the  lowest  grade,  (never  less  than 
half  blood,)  been  as  healthy  and  as  hardy  as  the 
common  stock  of  the  country,  kept  side  by  side 
with  them.  The  opinion,  therefore,  ihat  Durhnms 
are  to  be  rejected  for  want  of  hardihood,  or 
eouiiiution,  ia  but  a  prejudice  that  deaervea  to  be 
exploded. 

Still  I  am  no  enthualasi  in  this  matter.  I  would 
not  recommend  every  farmer  to  introduce  into  his 
fkna  the  Durham  cow.  On  the  contrary,  on 
very  (bin  and  light  soils,  I  would  not  introduce 
them  ;  nor  any  thing  else  that  ever  lived  on  a 
luioriant  one.  But  I  do  say,  on  landd  natural  (o 
grass,  which  afford  a  fair  yield  of  pasture  and  of 
hay,  where  either  the  dairy  or  the  fatliog  of  beef, 
or  even  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  sale,  be  the  object, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  and  corroborated 
by  that  of  others  who  have  tried  a  single  crosd 
upon  oar  native,  or  any  oth*r  breed  of  cattle,  no 
matter jnrbatf  even  up  to  high  ^dea,  the  Durhamo 
are  ^t(^iher  the  most  deatrable,  both  for  ap-. 
fwarance  and  lor  profit ;  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  ihe  Oevomhire,  if  the  climate  be  very 
rigid  ;  and  they  are  no  milkers.  Were  I  a 
dairyman,  and  desired  to  grow  up  a  race  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  milkers  I  would  select 
Ae  best  native  cows  within  my  reach,  then  obtain 
aiboroogh  bred  short  horn  bull  of  a  good  milk- 
ing family,  aod  raise  my  heifers  to  as  high  ^ades 
as  in  their  natural  course  would  be  produced, 
■Iwaya  osing  a  thorough  bred  bull,  for  in  no  other 
my  can  the  excellence  and  the  tnte  characteristics 
of  ihe  race  be  perpetuated.  J>id  I,  however, 
admit  of  any  other  foreign  admixture,  it  should 
be  a  cross  ofuie  Devon  to  give  additional  snugness 
toib»fbtm;  and  then  but  a  single  eraH,f<Hrinore 
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than  that  would  degrade  the  milking  qnalttietoT 
the  herd.  These  animals,  bred  ea  they  would  be 
from  native  cows,  would  inherit  their  constiiuttoos 
and  habits,  and  become  identified,  aa  much  as  the 
moet  ordinary  slock,  with  our  soils  and  our  habits 
of  keeping.  In  ibis  way  should  we  at  once  gciiD 
all  that  we  desire,  without  sudden' or  prrjudiCfd 
change. 

In  1836,  my  father  iinporled  a  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  cow  from  England,  one  of  the  finest 
animals  and  best  milkers  I  ev«  iuww ;  a  very 
iiardy,  ihrifiy,  and  .  easily  kept  animal.  She 
brought  ua  three  very  superior  bnll  calvea,  all 
from  short  bomp.  They  were  like  herself,  of 
peculiar  conformation  and  chareuiter,  being  the 
most  compact  in  (heir  figures,  posseMing  more 
weight  in  a  given  compaes  than  any  animate  I 
ever  saw.  In  the  fall  of  1839,  the  cow,  and  her 
then  sucking  bull  caif,  were  sold  to  Norman  G. 
Baldwia,  Ksq.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  9800;  her 
two  year  old  bull  calf,  "  Red  Jacket,"  to  Mr. 
Sullivant,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  lor  $400 ;  aod  her 
yeariin«  bull  calf,  "Sum  Patch,"  to  J.H.Hep- 
burn, Esq.  of  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa. 
for  0200.  Had  I  at  ihal  time  known  ihe  exceed- 
ing value  of  that  family  of  short  home,  I  should 
certainly  have  reserved  one  of  them.  My  bulla 
have  proved  in  ibe  highest  degree  valuable  aa 
Block  getters,  stamping  their  calves  in  the  first 
cross  with  deep  characterisiics  of  Iheir  own  blood, 
and  no  doubt,  laying  ihe  foundation  of  a  race  «f 
milkers  that  will  yet  be  famous  in  Iheir  respective 
loc^Iiitea.  They  are  estimated  aa  they  should  be, 
atnio«i  beyond  price.  I  name  these  particular 
animals,  because  they  develope  in  all  potr^ts  of 
baidihoud,  endurance  and  kindly  feeding,  the 
VHluable  characieristics  we  desire  in  our  liirming 
slock,  and  fully  corroborate  aU  (hat  I  have  re- 
marked of  rearing  up  a  tuitive  slock  fiom  judicious 
presses  of  pure  short  horn  bulla. 

Many  years  aeo,  the  agent  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  Mr.  Otto,  numhased  a  thorough 
bred  short  horn  bull  from  Mr.  Powell,  of  Phila* 
delphia,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  setllera  of  the  com- 
pany lands  in  the  counties  of  Genesee,  Cattarau- 
gus, and  Chautaucjue,  comprising  some  of  the 
hestgrazing  and  dairy  counties  of  the  state.  As 
the  services  of  the  bull  were  obtained  for  little 
or  nothing,  and  as  he  was  kept  in  sj^ccessive 
seasons  in  each  of  the  counties  above  named,  a 
general  sprinkling  of  his  slock  was  soon  scattered 
throughout  those  regions,  and  *Some  as  high 
as  three-quarter  bred  animals  were  raised  from  his 
progeny.  The  bull  lived  many  years,  and  proved 
an  excellent  atock  getter.  Many  of  the  cowa  now 
ranging  about  the  aireets  and  commons  of  BufffUo 
and  Black  Bock,  which  have  been  brought  in  and 
sold  Ironi  these  counties,  are  of  this  slock,  and  are 
distinguished  lor  iheir  superior  appearance,  and, 
BO  far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended,  they  are 
of  the  finest  quality  as  milkers ;  aod  yet  none  buf 
thoae  who  are  conversant  with  the  Durham  blood 
know  that  they  are  any  thing  but  common  cows< 
These  cows  are  celebrated  among  many  of  our 
dairy  farmers  for  milkers ;  and  numerous  fine  and 
extraordinary  fat  oxen  ihet  have  been  slaughtered 
at  Bufialo  from  the  surrounding  country,  were 
desoaodahts  of  ihe  "Otto  bull,"  either  of  the 
first  or  second  generation. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  CoP 
man,  which,  for  his  ownsake,  and  the  wdfare  ol* 
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our  agriculture,  I  reeret  ha  had  not  more  ma- 
turely considered.  Yet,  if  he  be  still  sanguine  in 
hid  confidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  AlaBBachu- 
setis  "native  stock"  as  milkerB,  r-ould  the  (hinfi 
btf  made  practicable,  I  would  gladly  make  a  irial 
of  merit  by  actual  test.  1  would  propose  that  Mr, 
C.  or  his  friends  produce  ten  or  twenty  cows, 
which  should  be  a  /air  average  of  the  native 
eioch,  without  admixtan  offbreigD  blood ;  againat 
which,  I  would  prodoee  a  like  number  of  grade, 
or  thorough  bred  short  honw,  of  average  quality, 
or  taking  them  as  Ibey  rise,  in  any  fair  herd. 
The  time  of  their  calving  should  be  noted,  and 
the  cows  should  be  of  nearly  corresponding  ages 
— the  trial  should  commence  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  continue  one  month ;  the  cows  all  lo  be  kepi 
in  one  field,  or  in  as  good  grass,  and  on  pasture 
only,  as  each  party  snould  please,  if  not/conve- 
nient  to  bring  them  together.  The  quantity  of 
milk  should  be  accurately  weighed,  and  the  pro- 
duce, eiiher  of  butter  or  cheese,  duly  registered. 
When  the  trial  ahould  be  fully  made,  the  winning 
party  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  herd,  with  the 
product,  after  paying  ezpeniea.  Ifthe  advaoia^ 
should  be  oD  ihe  side  of  the  naiive  owners  m 
value,  as  it  probably  would,  each  animal  should 
be  appraised,  and  a  sufHcient  sum  to  make  up 
,the  difference  should  be  deposited  to  render  the 
premiums  thus  submitted  of  equal  value.  This 
would  test  the  whole  question,  and  give  it  sufii- 
eient  of  interest  to  engage  in  the  trial  with  spirit. 
The  season  is,  perhaps,  now  too  far  advanced  to 
make  the  trial  this  year;  but  if  this  proposition 
be  accepted,  1  would  enlarge  it,  and  name  the 
first  day  of  November  next,  for  selecting  the 
animals  on  both  sides;  tbey  should  be  then  placed 
together  on  one  farm,  and  both  subjected  to  the 
■ame  treatment  through  the  winter,  and  kept  to- 
gather  tilt  the  trial  was  thoroughly  made,  which, 
if  either  party  preferred,  might  extend  through 
the  next  season,  or  until  the  firet  day  of  October 
following. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  this  proposition  will  incur 
too  much  expense,  dt  ineooveoieace,  I  will  at  once 
propose  that  Oneida  county,  in  ihis  state,  shall 
be  the  place  of  trial ;  and  that  myself,  or  my 
friends,  the  advocates  of  the  short  horns,  will  fur- 
nish a  farm  for  the  operations,  the  fitness  of  which 
■hall  b«  assented  to  by  the  othep  party.  The 
importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  a  supioient  object  fer  such  a  trial,  and 
it  ia  perhaps  the  only  method  of  testing  this  moot- 
ed question  fairly.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  there- 
Ibre,  that  this  propoaitlon  arisee  in  do  apirit  of 
banteti  or  gambling,  bnt  in  that  of  an  earoeat 
deaire  to  settle  an  tmpoHant  and  doubtful  point, 
of  great  interest  to  our  agriculture  generally. 

I  may,  at  a  future  time,  pursae  this  subject 
further,  but  have  for  the  present  trespassed  auffi- 
ciently  upon  your  patience. 

Liiwn  F.  Allbk. 
BUuA  Rode,  jgprU  10, 1841. 


■ALKS  OF  BBKKaHIBU. 

Fiwn  the  CvUvsur. 
Mr.  lioniog,  of  this  city,  informs  as,  that  he 
has  recently  aidd  bis  famous  breeding  sow  Maxi- 
ma to  Mr.  Curd,     Keotuckji  for  tne  handsome 


sum  of  8300-  The  animal  is  well  known  to  breed- 
ers of  Berkshires,  as  one  of  the  largest  of  her 
kind  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lossing  has  also  sold 
bis  imported  boar  Newberry,  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, Ibr  8200.  Ue  waa  shipped  a  few  daya  aince, 
anH  weighed,  including  cage,  880  lb>. 


THB  PARIIBaa'  BBGiarU,  ARD  1T8  COVBiB 

IN  BBQABD  TO  THE  BAKK8. 

Our  good  and  highly  esteemed  fKenda,  the 
edilbrs  of  the  Richmond  Compiler  and  the  editor 
of  the  Petersburg  Statesman,  have  lately  gotten 
into  a  small  controversy,  in  which  our  journal  is  ths 
matter  in  question ;  and  in  their  cuts  and  ibrusia 
across  our  body,  the  blows  do  not  reach  the  an- 
tagonisii,  but  fall  abort  upon  us.  To  the  firat  ar- 
ticle, of  the  editors  of  the  Compiler,  we  took  not 
the  slightest  exception.  Their  kind  exprenions 
of  ^probation  we  appreciated,  as  the  unsought, 
disinterested,  and  caiMlid  opiiuons  of  frieodly 
and  favoring  judges.  Their  exertion,  convey- 
ing censure  on  &  particular  poiol,  did  not  at  all 
lessen  our  gratefulness  of  feeling  for  the  previous 
approving  expressions,  nor  abate  one  atom  of  oar 
always  kind  feelings  towards  our  frienda  of  the 
Compiler  j  and,  quite  mlUng  to  submit  to  their 
censure,  or  to  let  it  pasa  for  what  it  was  north,  'we 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reply,  for  the  purpose 
of  defence,  and  still  less  for  recrimination.  But 
our  also  good  friend  of  the  Statesman,  by  a  jo- 
cular squib,  or  paraphrase  of  the  censnre,  baM 
drawn  forth  a  rejoinder,  of  which  we  are  atili  the 
subject,  and  which  seems  to  require  something 
of  defence ;  and  which  we  shall  otfer  in  alt  courte- 
sy and  kindness,  and  in  the  same  friendly  spirit 
towards  our  IHends  of  the  Compiler,  as  Is  manUfast 
throughout  their  censure,  and  also  in  their  gene- 
ral praiseworthy  deportment  towards  those  whom 
they  oppose,  if  we  fail  to  convince  tbem  (as  is 
most  likely)  that  tbey  have  vieived  our  course 
through  a  Jblse  and  distorting  medium,  wa  trust 
that  we  shall  at  least  leave  (hem  satisfied  that 
we  view  them  as  much  our  friends  as  before,  and 
as  we  have  long  had  reason  to  deem  them.  But 
lest  we  should  fall  into  the  uufiur  mode  of  contro- 
versy osuat  with  moat  editors,  (uaA  which  we 
have  always  avoided,)  of  replying  to  an  opponent 
before  presenting  the  article  replied  to,  we  wtti 
here  present  at  length  all  the  three  artielea  fa* 
ferred  to,  and  then  submit  oiur  defence. 

"  Mr.  Rufiio's  Ranster,  of  dale  Hay  SOth,  is  re- 
ceived, lis  table  of  eoDteols  indicate  much  nse- 
ful  matter  for  the  fumer;  and  we  trust  the  Re- 
gister is  meeting  the  eaeoare^meat  it  deserves.  ■ 
We  beg  leave,  however,  to  except  lo  some  sweep- 
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■omeiimw  to  employ  when  speaking  oTbaola,  and 
which  cannot  tubterve  ibe  purposes  of  candid  and 
bir  discussion.— AicAmonil  Cwnpi/tr. 

"  The  Coiopiler  contains  much  useful  matter, 
■Ud  we  trust  is  meeting  ibe  encouragement  ii  de- 
•srves.  We  beg  leave,  however,  lo  except  to 
tome  sweeping  pnrases  which  the  iotelligeat  edi- 
tor is  pleased  sometimes  to  employ  when  speak- 
ing in  Avor  or  banks,  end  which  cantiot  subserve 
the  purposes  of  candid  and  reasoning."— Ps- 
(srsfrurg  Statuman. 

,  "  /Wmsr't  Register.— The  Petersburg  States- 
man lakes  up  the  cudgels  Ibr  the  editor  ol'  the 
Register,  and  retorts  upon  our  "exception"  to 
certain  sweeping  phrases  in  the  Register  against 
banks,  by  charging  upon  us  the  employment  of 
like  phrases  iBfQvoro(  banks.  Now  we  reckon 
Mr.  Ruffio  will  hardly  thank  our  friend  of  the 
Statesman  for  such  a  defence ;  our  errors,  admit- 
ting tbe  jnsltee  of  the  raion,  are  certainly  no  justt- 
6eadoo  for  the  Register.  We  feel  assured,  how- 
ever, that  the  Statesman  cannot  find  in  our  journal 
artiitrary  conclusions  or  ■denunciations  oo  ibis 
subject,  that  will  thirty  offset  some  we  could  point 
out  in  the  Register.  But  we  ot^ect  thoroughly 
to  a  contrast  between  the  Register  and  our  paper. 
We  claim  as  a  privilege  to  indulge  a  degree  of 
flippancy  which  the  Register  is  on  every  cooiide- 
raiion  prohibited  from  adopting.  We  have  a 
right  to  be  slipshod  philosophers  and  political 
economists — the  Register  none.   Our  dailyjour- 


papercorrencyj  we  have  altered  the  plan  of  the 
Farmeis'  Registier,  or  varied  in  an  important  or 
censurable  degree  Irom  the  designed  and  proper 
general  procedure.  We  deny  the  justice  of  iha 
charge,  and  appetd,  without  tfaar,  to  the  Wa  of 
the  case,  Ibr  our  justification  and  acquittal. 

In  the  earliest  published  prospectus  of  the 
Farmers'  Register,  and  which  was  insened  in  tha 
first  number,  (p.  64,  vol.  i.)  and  republished  olien 
ttl'terwarda,  ihe  eutyects  lo  be  embraced  in  the 
work  were  slated  and  numbered  under  eight  dis' 
tinct  heads,  as  lollows : 

"  1.  Original  communications  of  experiments, 
observaiious  and  opiuioos  on  agriculture,  garden- 
ing, and  domestui  economy. 

2.  Seleetiona  from  the  best  periodical  publica- 
tions 00  agriculture,  Buropean  and  American,  and 
Irom  such  other  agricultural  works  as  have. not 
been  published  in  ibis  country,  or  are  not  geae< 
rally  accessible. 

3.  Reviews  or  notices  of  agricultural  works. 

4.  The  discussion  of  mch  subjects  of  political 
economy  as  are  connected  with  the  preservation  and 
support  of  the  interesU  of  agriculture, 

5.  Chemistry  as  coouecied  with  agriculture— 
and,  with  the  same  limitation,  botany,  mineralogy, 
geology  and  naturut  hidtory. 

6.  Reports  ol  the  topography,  soils,  minerals, 


nal  requires  an  expedition  and  despatch  that  does  peculiar  manures,  and  actual  state  of  agriculture 
not  afford  lime  for  grammatical  propriety,  let  alone '  of  eveiy  county  of  Virginia,  fhuu  which  soeh  in- 
matore  refieelion — a  momentary  exeiteoient  can-  formation  can  be  obtained. 


not  subiide  ere-  an  indiscretion  it  may  induce  is 
held  up  before  the  world — there  is  no  time  for 
sober  second-lbought,  no  time  for  better  judg- 


7.  The  consideration  of  public  improvemeota 
by  roads,  railways  and  canals. 

8.  Discoveries  in  science,  or  the  arts,  and  tha 


ment  to  modify,  or'lbr  taste  to  improve.   But  the  ]  occurrence  of  other  evenis  that  are  considered 
Register,  a  monthly  journal,  conducted  by  an  |  likely  to  afiect  the  inieresis  ol'  agriculture." 
accomplished  scholar  and  intelligent  genileman,|  NowoAbeseeightcIassesolsubjects,tbetwofi«t 

only  relate  exclusively  to  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  lo  which  heads  tbe  editon  of  iba  Virgi- 


wiih  time  for  refleciioo,  for  leisurely  composii  ion, 
and  then  Ibr  pruning  according  to  critical  proprie- 
ty and  even  adding  tbe  charms  of  beauty— we 
say  the  Register  can  urgf^  no  such  excuse,  and 
can  claim  no  such  right.  We  have  always  t>een 
proud  of  the  Register  as  a  southern  numthiy ; ' 


nianand  the  Compiler  aeem  toihink  we  are  pledged, - 
and  bound  to  confine  otir  articles  exclusively.  The 


for  iia  ability  and  its  valuable  scientific  and  prac- '       el**         be  generally,  but  not  exdasively 
Ileal  infomation :  and  we  muat  cmilest  every  of  that  description ;  and  the  five  other  heads  are 
_  ,    ^^^^  classes  of  subjects,  all  at  least  as  remote 

from  practical  agriculture  as  the  consideration  oT 
banking  frauds,  and  the  bearing  of  tha  banking 
system  on  agrieulloral  intmata.  But  thia  ia  not 
all.  Tlie  fourth  head  (copied  in  italics  above) 


inch  of  ground  when  it  comes  to  eaeroat^  opoo 
oar  eommona.  But  we  repeat  w«  do  not  suppose 
Mr.  Ruffia  woold  aet  np  a  dafeoee  similar  to  that 
of  the  StaMoman,  and  may  be  we  an  saying 
more  than  necessary. 
"By  the  way,  we  see  that  tbe  Lynchburg  Vlr- 


giman  has  expressed  itsell  somewhat  m  tha  same .  distinctly  embraces  (and  was  designed  to  em- 
vein  we  did,  without  possibly  having  seen  our        ,  ^      _  ..  ,, 

u'   It  says,  ^flas  Mr.  Ruffio  changed  consideration  of  this,  as  weU  as  other 


'  ezeeptioiL 

tbecharacter  of  his  Farmers'  Register?  Instead 
of  telling  tbe  former  by  what  means  be  may  draw 
wealth  m>m  his  banks  of  earth,  be  seems  disposed 
to  make  an  exterminating  war  upon  banks  of  dis- 
count and  deposite.  [Which  were  in  bet  advo- 
cated, instead  of  being  warred  against.— Ed.  F. 
R.]  His  essays  may  be  very  original  and  pro- 
bmoA  Ibr  atigfat  wa  know ;  bat  it  seems  to  us  be 
ought  to  seieet  some  other  ehannel  to  convey  them 
In  the  public.' "—  QmpiUr. 

Mow  the  whole  qtwation  Is,  whether,  in  consi- 
dering tbe  cqMnuioM  and  efieett  or  bonkuig  ud 


like  subjects ;  and  if  we  had  failed  to  treat  of  this 
one,  and  boldly  and  feartes^y,  when  reqaired  by 
tbe  si^Bring  interests  of  agriculmre,  wa  aboutd 
have  IbifeUed  tha  pledge  there  given,  aod  have 
proved  recreant  to  that  loobie  cause,  to  the  support 
of  which  we  have  devoted  so  many  yean  of  our 
life.  We  unfortunately  differ  with  our  friends 
the  aditors  of  the  Compiler,  aod  the  Viigioiao,  aa 
to  the  bearing  of  thia  paper  ayalan  no  agrioaUaial 
interests.  Huy  thii^  it  h^y  beneficial— aod 
thinking  so,  we  wooU  not  blame  ttwm  fix  adva- 
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eating  it,  whether  they  were  conducting  commer- 
cial or  agriculiural  papers.  fVe,  on  the  contrary, 
deem  the  eystem  dishonest,  flagitious,  and  espe- 
cially ipjuiioas  to  agricultural  intereais,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  fnteresiB,  morals,  and  happineii  of 
the  people.  Surely  then  we  are  right,  upon  every 
ground  of  duly  and  of  pledge,  expressed  or  Im- 
plied, to  attack  and  expose  this  iniquitous  Bystem. 
It  is  possible,  and  probable,  thai,  in  atteiDptiag  this 
eoDiest,  almpst  alone,  against  such  powerful  and 
'overwhelming  odds,  we  have  been  rash  and 
imprudent,  and  have  risked  our  individual  deleat 
and  desiruciion,  without  hope  of  succeea  Tor  our 
cause  ;  but  if  so,  aud  our  cause  be  good,  and  the 
■quarrel  jusi,  the  blame  and  the  disgrace  should  be 
on  those  who,  approving  the  course,  hang  back 
from  the  conflict— and  not  on  tis,  who  have  dared 
the  unequni  contest.  We  may,  and  probably 
have,  argued  feebly  and  impotently ;  bat,  if  so, 
we  have  perhaps  writien  or  selected  as  badly,  and 
certainly  as  voluminously,  on  ail  these  "Gve 
points"  of  (what  our  censors  ought  to  pronounce 
equally)  illegitimate  discussion,  without  being 
charged  by  these  editors,  or  any  other  persons, 
with  "  travelling  out  of  the  record."  Indeed,  we 
must  plead  guilty  of  having  edmilled  very  many 
arricles  in  these  volumes,  which  we  deemed  likely 
to  instruct  or  entertain  our  readers,  but  which,  if 
tested  Birictly  by  the  plan,  would  belong  to  none  of 
the  heads  ofaubjects  stated  in  ibepRM^ctoi.  And 
why  were  we  never  blamed  for  these  admitted  de- 
viations 1  Simply  because  the  deviations  were 
upon  immaterial  subjects,  the  course  of  argument 
on  which  could  not  affect  the  interest  of  any  reader, 
or  any  class  of  the  community. 

Bat  even  if  oor  (irospeotas  had  not  distinctly 
stated  that  various  other  wat^ttHM  besides  matters 
of  practical  agricuttore  wen  to  be  embraced  in 
our  journal — and  even  if  our  procedure  bad  been 
conformable  (o  the  prospectus,  from  tlie  be- 
ginning—it would  have  been  absurd  to  expect  to 
fill  all  the  768  large  pages  of  each  of  our  annual 
volumes,  with  matters  merely  and  ezclpsively 
agricultural.  Throughout  our  eight  completed 
Tolumea,  a  large  proportion  each  volume,  and 
generally  of  each  number,  has  been  filled  with 
other  subjects  than  those  of  practical  agriculture ; 
and  artictes  oa  no  other  questions  have  been 
deemed  more  important,  and  more  willingly  admit- 
ted, than  "thediseunon  of  sochsidifeeis  of  poUti- 
cal  economy  as  are  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  aupport  of  tht  tnfererts  of  agrieuUure.'" 
If  the  present  conditioQ  of  the  bankiDg  system 
of  this  coQBlry  does  not  strictly  come  wiiliiB  the 
sMpanitwsnrwHfMiiof  tlwsewwds  of  ourpros- 
pKtmh  then  we  ate  unable  to  concave  any  pomi- 
Ua  ease  that  coold  be  therein  embraced. 


Our  friends  of  the  Compiler  have  never  before 
objected  to  the  large  proportion  of  our  pages 
which  have  been  devoted  (o  the  many  subjects  we 
have  before  thought  proper  to*  embrace;  neither 
to  the  discussion  of  the  policy  of  public  werkst 
roads  and  canals — (though  we,  like  many  others, 
went  mad  on  that  subject,  and  have  paid  dearly 
Jbr  our  great  folly — )  nor  to  the  trealmeot  of  sub- 
jects of  natural  history,  though  totally  UDConnect- 
ed  with  egricutture— nor  to  any  previous  ques- 
tions of  polidcal  economy.  It  is  only  when 
we  have  made  war  upon  the  paper  banking  sys- 
tem that  our  friends  deem  it  necessary  to  censure 
and  protest  against  what  they  deem  an  iltegi- 
liinate  procedure,  and  a  departure  from  our  pro- 
per limits.  Now,  if  we  had  taken  an  opposite 
coune,  and,  like  our  brother  agrleultoral  editorof 
the  American  Farmer,  had  taken  the  atroageet 
ground  in  favor  of  the  paper  credit  end  banking 
system,  we  ask  of  our  friends  and  brother  editors, 
and  appeal  to  their  candor  for  the  aMwer,  wtte- 
ther  they  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
check  and  reprove  us  for  departing  from  our  pro- 
per course  and  vocaiionl  We  may  fairly  infer 
not ;  for  we  have  never  before'heard  of  any  one, 
editor  or  reader,  who  found  fault  with  the  subject  so 
undertaken  in  the  American  Farmer,  as  uasuited 
lo  an  agricultural  journal.  We  copied  that 
piece  at  length,  (beginning  al  page  156  of  our  cur- 
rent volume,)  and  endeavored  lo  meet  its  argu-' 
ment ;  but  we  did  not  in  (he  least  qaestioo  the  pro- 
priety of  the  subject  being  introduced  by  the  editor, 
or  his  sustaining  that  side  which  he  deemed  most 
beneficial  to  agricultural  interesls.  We,  oo  our 
part,  have  but  done  the  same ;  and  even  if  we 
had  no  belter  warrant,  we  might  justly  thereupon 
claim  the  like  privilege,  and  equal  toleralion. 

We  have  confined  our  defence  te  the  mam 
question,  (the  propriety  of  the  discussion  of  the 
abuses  of  banking,  and  the  efiieclB  on  agriculture) 
and  do  not  mean  to  be  drawn  off  to  subsidiary  and 
immaterial  issues.  We  shall  therefore  not  defend 
the  manner  of  our  argument  against  the  censure 
of  the  editors  of  the  Vir^nian— espeeiatty  as  their 
few  words  of  censure  show  that  they  had  not  read 
the  article  censured ;  nor  could  we  expect  them  to 
read  what  would  be  so  unpalatable.  Another 
minor  objection  of  our  friends  of  the  Compiler  is 
the  harshness  of  our  expressions  and  denunda- 
tions.  This  plain  dealing  is  called  for  by  the  sub* 
jects  treated.  We  have  ever  been  aoeuaioaed  lo 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  them  ;  and  we  will  not  seek  fbr  "holiday 
terms,"  ud  polite  and  deiimntial  expnauoM,  to 
deaigBBle  what  in  private  individtiels  would  h* 
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ealkd  IjriDg,  fraod  and  swindliagj  because  the 

operaton  referred  lo  happen  tabe  corporate  bodies 
and  baok  ofiicen  and  boardi  of  directors. 

Bat,  it  may  aiill  be  asked  by  those  wbO'Cra- 
demn  as,  why,  of  late,  fill  so  many  of  the  pages 
or  the  Farmers*  Register  with  this  ooe  subject? 
We  are  seusible  ol'  this  bbjeciioo  being  pruper; 
bat  it  could  Dot  welt  be  othemiae,  while  poblish- 
iog  the  loi^  article  on  the  abases  of  baakiog 
which  is  now  completed.  Our  object  was  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  the  plainest  possible  manner, 
and  suited  to  attract  the  atieoiion  of  the  farmers  or 
our  country ;  apd  l6  have  occupied  less  space,  or 
emlvwed  more  time  ia  publieatioo,  would  have 
weakeiMd  the  desired  eflecL 

Our  opinions  on  the  evils  of  banking  are  not 
new.  They  date  from  our  boyhood.  Neither 
have  they  been  hidden  lirom  the  readers  oT  this 
jeamal,  as  tundry  of  its  articles  will  testify,  any 
more  than  from  our  associates.  But  it  is  very  true, 
that,  umil  recently,  no  regular,  syaiematic,  or  even 
tieqaent  opposiuon  was  shown  to  the  system  ;  and 
for  this  suffident  reason,  that  all  opposition  teas 
tJun  dtemed  hapekn.  But  not  so  recently,  and 
now.  There  ia  good  gnraod  on  which  to  build 
hopes  of  the  rerormation,  it'  not  the  otter  destruc- 
tioor  unsound  and  irrespousiUe  banking,  and 
the  TraudttleDt  paper  money  system ;  and  while 
hope  remains  of  that  result,  we  will  lend  our  fee- 
ble powers  10  aid  its  consummation  ;  and  shall 
eoleitaui  no  doobt  or  distrust  that,  if  the  victory 
shall  be  achieved,  its  greatwt  fruits  will  h\\  to 
the  share  oftbe  agricultural  ioleresi,  in  the  subse- 
quent entire  security  of  agricultural  proper!)'  and 
labor  ffiHD  bring,  as  heretofore,  appropriated  at 
will  1^  privileged  corporate  depredators,  operating 
b|y  maaiw  ti  legal  privileges,  and  the  fraod  of  irre- 
deemable paper  money. 

While  we  receive  the  reproof  or  the  editors  of 
•the  Goippiler  as  an  admonitioii  from  true  friends, 
and  have  replied  to  it  sincerely  in  the  like  good 
Miqg,  we  trust  that  they  will  permit  us-  to  give 
Ihem,  in  return,  a  friendly  hint  in  regard  to  the 
subjea  in  controveray.  We  have  not  oaly  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
editors  of  the  Compiler,  but  also  in  their  good 
judgment,  in  all  matters  with  which  they  are  con- 
versant. But  we  beg  them  not  lo  submit  their 
owo  exodlent  judgment,  in  our  case,  to  that  ol 
ntter  jMrsons,  who,  under  the  profession  of  being 
aincefe  filends  to  egricultoial  interests,  and  lo  the 
Farmers'  Register,  as  their  advocate  and  expo- 
nent, really  are  aiming  to  silence  our  publication, 
not  (as  they  profess)  because  of  their  devotion  to 
the  agrieultanl,  or  lo  the  general  interests  of  the 
eoontry  but  because  of  their  devotion  to,  or  con- 


nexion with,  the  paper  bsnlciog  and  borrowing  in- 
terest. It  is  this  class  which  fumiehes  the  main 
support  to  all  commercial  newspapers  ;  aod  it  is  to 
the  moat  intelligent  members  of  this  claes  that 
such  newspapers  naturally  and  properly  look  for 
iofbrmalion  end  advice,  and  suggestions  in  com- 
mercial matters.  We  fully  admit  the  compeleney 
and  superior  ability  of  such  persons  to  prompt  and 
advise  ttw  measures' that  will  best  promote  their 
own  interest,  and  that  of  the  class  to  which  ihey 
beloo«;.  But  we  beg  our  friends  of  the  Compiler 
to  have  a  reasonable  "degree  of  dislruat  and  cau- 
tion, in  regard  lo  the  opinions  of  all  such  persons, 
when  Ihey  undertake  to  act  as  the  advocates  of 
agricultural  interpsis,  and  as  eensom  of  any  one  of 
the  very  few  persons  or  puMicaiions  that  will  dare 
to  denouiKse  and  expose  the  plundering  of  agri- 
culture by  the  fraudulent  paper  money  system.— 

£».  F.  R. 


THE  NEW  THEORY — SAVING  BGG8. 

Prom  Uie  Joaraal  of  the  Amerlcui  Sitli  Societf , 

The  principles  of  the  New  Theory  require  Ihes 
roost  regular  diviaton  of  egfra,  as  it  respects  tIle^ 
time  they  are  laid.  To  carry  out  those  principles 
perfectly,  all  worms  hatched  on  a  particular  day 
should  be  kept  separate  from  all  others;  hII  that 
moult  in  one  day  should  likewise  be  separated, 
from  the  others.  So  also  in  saving  egifs,  the. 
millers  that  begin  to  ley  e^gs  on  a  particular  day 
should  be  pieced  upon  particular  papers,  po  thai  alt 
the  epes  on  any  one  paper  wilt  be  laid  on  the< 
same  day.  The  papers  should  then  be  marked^ 
with  the  date  at  which  the  worms  that  produced 
the  egi^a  were  hatched,  and  also  with  ihat  of  the 
layinjf  of  the  ejrffs.  Thus,  a  lot  of  worms  ia 
hatched  on  the  lOih  of  JVIuy,  and  ihe  moths  be- 
gin to  lay  egffs  on  ihe  20lh  of  June  ;  the  nmrks 
on  the  papers  will  be  '*  Hatched  lOth  May,  1841 
—laid  20tb  June.  1841."  This  may  seem  a  trou- 
blesome business,  but  really  it  is  not  so.  All  the 
ifoiible  will  not  occupy  as  much  lime  as  is 
required  in  the  above  description  of  it.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  nothing.  -When  the  millers  begin  to  lay, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  In  the  morning  place  as 
many  of  them  on  one  paper  as  it  will  hold,  and 
mark  that  paper  ss  above  with  a  pen.  Next 
morning  take  away  the  paper  of  yesterday,  (as 
the  moths  will  all  have  finished  laying,)  and 
place  fresh  paper  in  its  place,  and  fill  ii  as  before  ; 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  dispose  of  all  the  millers 
in  this  way  each  day.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
nearly  all  insects  batch,  mouli,  and  commence  all 
important  ehanees  and  operaiions  in  the  morning, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  silk  worms. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  requiring  particular 
processes,  without  giving  good  reasons  for  it.  The 
reason,  then,  of  the  above  requiremenis,  is  as 
follows :  suppose  a  lot  of  eggs  occupy  a  week  in 
hatching,  which  is  not  lufrequently  the  case,  al- 
though we  always  recommeod  that  none  be  sdved 
but  those  of  the  2d,  3d  and  4ih  days'  hatching. 
If  alt  itiese  worms  are  kept  promiscuously  loge- 
iher,  Ihey  will  also  require  at  least  a  week  to 
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mount  for  fbnniDg  coeoone.  That  ia,  those  that 
hatched  the  Ist  day  will  mount  first,  those  hatch- 
ed the  2d  day  will  mouot  (be  next  day  alter  the 
first  mounted,  and  eo  on  to  end  of  a  week,  or  pro- 
bably len  or  twelve  days.  The  consequence  is, 
some  worms  are  spinning  cocoons,  some  feeding, 
and  some  even  in  their  last  sleep,  all  at  the  same 
lime  producing  greai  cooftnion  and  much  waale 
of  lime  and  Ibliage.  But  Ihe  evil  doea  not  Mop 
here.  The  cocoons  bavins;  been  spua  thus  irre- 
gularly, will  also  be  in  conlusion.  The  moihs  of 
nuMB  firai  commenced  will  be  culling  out,  or 
ready  lo  do  to,  belore  the  last  have  hall'  fiauhed 
tbeir  cocoons,  and  ibus  in  any  event  a  considera- 
ble loss  will  be  Bustained :  for  if  you  kill  the  chry- 
salis in  lime  to  save  the  firet  formed  cocoons,  you 
kill  (he  worms  irr  those  which  have  halffiniaheil ;  if 
you  wait  lor  the  last  lo  finish,  those  of  the  first 
will  cut  out  and  spoil  (heir  cocoons.  But  if  eggs 
of  one  day's  laying  only  are  on  each  paper,  near- 
ly if  not  all  will  hatch  simultaneously  on  the  same 
day;  and  it  is  also  a  curious  lacl,  (developed  by 
the  New  Theory,)  that  several  parcele  of  eggs 
laid,  say  on  the  Isi,  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  July,  ot 
last  year,  will  hatch  this  year  in  the  same  rota- 
tion, if  :hcy  have  been  kepi  and  treated  in  all  re- 
spects alike.  It  is  expected  to  be  proved,  that  the 
only  reseon  why  all  parcels  of  silk-worms'  eggs 
require  from  (our  lo  six  days  10  hatch,  (Irom  the 
lime  ihey  first  begin  till  ihe  last  hatches,)  is  simply 
that  the  same  number  of  days  were  occupied  by 
the  moths  in  laying  ihem.  It  is  Ireely  admitted 
lhat  this  looks  like  hair  spliliinu  and,  as  has  been 
said,  "French  rcfinenieni,"  bui  when  the  princi- 
ples of  the  New  Theory  shall  have  been  tho- 
roughly underalood,  and  crilirally  examined,  the 
above  will  bo  (bund  lo  he  nothing  but  natural  re- 
nilta  from  natural  causen. 

One  more  remark.  The  papers  should  be  kept 
as  clear  of  filth  hs  possible,  especially  the  liquid 
discharged  by  the  malhs  helbre  ihcy  begin  10  lay 
eggs.  This  can  he  done  by  suspending  the  pa- 
pers perpendicularly  on  the  sides  of  the  room. 
The  moths  will  nut  (till  off  till  they  have  done 
laying,  and  when  they  discharge  the  liquid  it  nil! 
fall  upon  the  floor.  The  reason  tlit^  esi<^  should 
be  Iree  from  all  such  fitih  is,  thatti,  noi  poi^ses^ing 
the  principle  of  lile,  as  ihe  eggs  do,  soon  putrefies 
and  evolves  deleieriotif  gnsec,  which  in  close  ves- 
■els  may  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  rgg?. 


riasT  raviTS  or  the  season— success  ik 

aiLK-KAKIHO. 

Fnm  the  Journal  of  Itu  Americati  Silk  Bociot)'. 
[The  following  letter  contains  most  gratitying 
inielligence.  The  respected  writer  will  excuse  its 
publication,  on  ecenunt  of  (he  cheering  hopes  it 
will  encourage.  The  writer  of  this  letter  has 
now  fading  (a  ponion  probably  epinoing  co- 
eoofw)  about  600,000  wormi.  He  practises  up- 
on the  prteciple*  of  the  New  Theory,  and  uses 
Ume  freriy,  according  to  the  lately  discovered  vir- 
toea  of  lhat  article.  The  success  of  Mr.  C,  men- 
lioned  in  ihe  letter,  with  his  first  and  very  early 
crop,  is  peeotarly  graiifying,  and  shows  what  can 
be  done  under  the  wont  possibiB  circumsiaoces, 
bjr  ikill,  ears  and  peneTenng  induatiy.  Hii  ex- 


perience with  the  use  of  lime  establishet  the  great 
value  oi'  that  material  as  a  preventive  of  dtsease. 
The  successful  experiment  of  keeping  a  few 
worms  in  a  temperature  of  100°  mentioned  in  (he 
leder,  should  not  induce  any  one  to  suppose  that 
they  will  certainly  succeed  equally  well  wiih  a 
large  crop.  There  were  (00  few  worms,  and  pro- 
bably no  rabbish,  10  cause  injury  Irom  foul  air. 
We  throw  out  ihta  hint  merely  as  a  timely  cau- 
tion. It  is  potaible  that  silk-worms  may  be  capa- 
ble of  endunng  (his  high  degree  of  heat  lor  a  pe- 
riod of  sevenleen  days,  but  we  do  not  conceive  it 
at  all  probable— a(  all  events  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult maitur  for  their  human  atteodants  lo  doso. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  and  oughi  to  be  fiir* 
iher  experimented  on. — Eo.  Silk  Jour.] 

Rrginta,  May  23, 1841. 
My  dear/riend,— For  the  paat  week  (he  wea- 
ther has  been  very  fine,  and  the  silk  worms  bave 
sensibly  leli  its  genial  influence.  I  ought  lo  have 
some  beginning  to  spin  by  this  lime,  but  the  cool 
wet  weaibor  has  retarded  iheir  progress  vary 
much.  I  hope  it  will  be  better  new.  Uy  worms 
look  exceedingly  well  notwiikaianding.  I  qient 
a  night  wiih  G.  O.  during  the  early  part  of  the' 
past  week.  He  is  in  high  q>irils.  A  brood  of 
eiiriy  worms,  amounting  to  about  30,000,  had 
nearly  all  ascende<L  He  had  kept  ihem  in  bis 
hatching  room,  at  a  temperature  of  about  76°. 
One  or  two  hundred  which  he  kepi  on  the  man- 
tel-piece immediately  over  the  fire,  in  a  warmth 
of  about  IOj''.  began  to  spin  in  17  days.  1  never 
saw  finer  cocoons  than  they  all  were.  He  thinks 
he  can  now  efieciually  banish  disease  Irom  hie 
cocoonery  by  the  use  of  lime.  He  says  he  would 
not  be  witling  10  express  Itilly  what  he  really 
thinks  of  ii6  eflecis  and  advaniages.  He  will 
proceed  on  your  system  in  regard  to  hatebing, 
though  I  do  not  tbink  be  holds  what  is  vulgaify 
lermed  "  book  laroiug"  in  very  high  esiinuition. 
But  his  incessant  application  will  enable  him  10 
does  well  as  any  man.  He  has  thought  of  an 
entirely  new  thing  lor  the  worms  to  spin  in; 
namely,  whortleberry  bushes,*  A  bundle  of 
them  set  up  and  spread  at  top  like  broom  corn, 
displays  Ihe  curoons  to  great  advantage,  and  the 
worms  are  highly  pleased  with  (he  fixture.  I 
have  heard  Irom  no  other  cultivator;  but  when- 
ever 1  gain  any  inlormuiion,  1  will  communicate 
il  to  you. 

I  have  bad  a  great  many  eggs  to  hatch  (bio 
spring ;  aud  I  have  unilbrmily  observed  that  iha 
ditiierence  of  even  a  few  days,  in  (be  times  ol' 
ha(ching  last  year,  shows  iiself  now,  I  have 
been  almost  astonished  at  i(.  The  eggs  too  have 
not  been  on  Ice,  and  have  been  kept  under  pre- 
cisely ihe  same  cireumaianeeo. 


*  Our  respected  fnend  ia  mistaken  in  supposing 
thia  a  new  Uiing.  Whoitlebeny  boshes  were  often 
used  in  the  early  daya  of  the  sufc  experiment  bere» 
say  ten  to  twelve  yean  ago.  The  ed^  used  them, 
ta  well  aa  sersral  of  hb  acqnaintanees.  They  an- 
swered remarkably  well,— Editor  Siue  Jouixal. 
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rOVlTDERIHG. 

Ftom  dM  KtiDincky  Pwmer. 
This  disorder  is  produced  by  several  caoKi. 
It  ifl  certain  tbat  the  greaieat  part  uf  all  diseaiee, 
except  in  cna^fl  of  arcidenis,  proceeds  fraiD  the 
deranj^etDent  ol'  the  Biomacti,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  eltll,  thai  afier  hnvinfr  extracted  all  the 
■ubaiance  Iron)  our  tood,  diairibute^  it  io  each 
part  of  the  human  and  animal  body,  it'  the 
lunciions  of  the  siomacb  are  arrested,  from  what- 
ifver  cause,  the  whole  body  ieela  it,  according  lo 
iia  predtepmiiiun  ;  thii  k  called  ueknem,  and  la 
more  or  leva  daogeroast  according  to  the  weak- 
new  or  atrcngih  or  the  natural  constitution.  The 
horse,  although  much  atron^r  than  man,  having 
been  taken  liroiD  ihe  aiale  of  oarure,  has  shared 
the  laws  of  civilization  and  been  subjected  to 
many  ol'  its  evils  by  his  owner;  lor  in  bis  primi- 
tive state,  he  knew  certainty  very  lew  disorders, 
ii'  any  ;  hunger,  thirst,  excrss  offabor,  and  above 
alt,  oeglecl.  contribute  to  all  the  disorden  of  this 
animal.  We  should  never  forget  that  although 
some  of  the  brum  creation  seem  to  have  been 
Ibroied  to  Qelp  and  delight  mankind,  yet  the  abuse 
of  ibeir  HuuUies  is  a  great  &ult,  to  say  no  more. 
In  this,  aa  in  tQany  other  inaiances  ahuse  is  pu- 
nished by  privation  and  loss.  Aloderaielabor,gt>od 
(bod  and  eaia  will  prevent  many  accidents,  and 
^eep  a  just  mediam  between  the  state  of  nature 
anil  the  social  order,  ioio  which  ihe  honwhas 
been  admitted :  1st.  One  of  the  causes  of  Tounder- 
ing  is  the  exposure  or  the  animal  to  all  the 
cMnges  or  weather,  without  either  stable  or  shed, 
in  which  be  could  be  sheltered  it'  he  wanu  it. 
3d.  ll'  after  bard  labor  of  an^  kind,  and  sweat- 
ing, the  horse  ia  leA  in  the  ram,  or  even  in  the 
•un  without  having  been  rubbed  dry,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  cool  gradually.  Foundering  is  peculiar 
10  ttoimlB  whose  loot  is  entirely  wrapped  in  the 
homed  boo^  it  is  the  swelling  and  obsnrootion  of 
tbs  bkwd  vessels  in  tlie  interior  oT  the  hoof, 
sometimes  in  one  loot  only,  more  often  in 
two,  and  even  in  the  Ibrereet,  or  it  attacks  them 
one  after  the  other  ;  when  the  hind  teet  are  at- 
tacked, the  weight  of  the  body  bearing  on  the 
foirefeei,  and  the  horse  cannot  walk  without  much 
pain,  and  must  not  be  urged  to  do  it ;  it  ia  then  oe- 
ccasaty  to  separate  him  from  the  others,  fieeides 
itie  external  symptoms,  there  is  a  great  beat  in 
the  pastern,  fever,  distate,  and  costiveaess.  A  sup- 
preosion  ol  perspiration,  water  drank  to  excess, 
sometimes  on  an  empty  stomach,  during  a  long 
and  hard  ride ;  eating  too  much  com  or  green 
giBss,  perhaps  a  diniosition  of  the  body,  may  be 
considered  as  the  Immediate  caBsesol  fbander- 
ing.  If  there  is  much  fever,  as  ia  generally  the 
case,  the  horse  must  ha  bled  copiously,  and  Ihe 
blood  received  in  a  vessel  j  so  as  to  know  both  the 
quabiy  and  quantity  that  is  drawn ;  injections 
must  be  given  ;  very  little  hay,  no  coro,  aind  bran 
or  meal  in  his  drink;  the  upper  part  of  the  loot 
above  the  hoof  shall  be  rubbed  with  strong  vine- 
gar and  sifted  soot,  even  make  poultices  of  ii,  nod 
change  ihem  several  limes  in  the  day,  (clay  mix- 
ad  with  strong  vinegar  is  excellent.) 

N.  B.  Toe  application  is  good,  also,  for  any 
person  whose  foot  is  sprain^. 

If  Ihe  borae  is  shod,  he  most  be  tiDshed  as  soon 
as  poaaible ;  he  mat  be  purged  with  gentle  medi- 
cine*. Ibis  point  caoDOt  be  too  much  insisted  upoa, 
VoL.Tx.-81 


as  harsh  drags  are  pwnleioas  to  man  and  beast, 
and  wear  out  the  best  constitution.  Such  a  treat- 
ment will  soon  cure  the  horse  if  done  immedi- 
atety,  tor  like  many  otheiRs,  it  is  easy  to  core  if 
taken  in  time,  otherwise  it  may  cause  the  loss  of 
he  hoof,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  hoise,  who  is, 
at  least,  rendered  useless  for  a  long  time,  if  not 
lor  ever.  To  do  every  Ihin^  in  time  insures  suc- 
cess to  a  farmer,  and  as  horses  are  his  prieupal 
help,  be  will  gain  much  by  aiteoding  to  them  so 
as  to  remedy  any  of  their  disorders  as  soon  m 
he  finds  them  out. 

£arly  rising  and  going  to  the  plough,  or  on  a 
journey,  at  three  or  lour  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  the  summer,  stop  at  ten,  and  begin  again  a^ 
three  or  four,  aflerooon,  until  night,  is  the  best 
mode  of  working  Ibr  man  and  bMStl  odier  work 
may  occupy  the  hands  in  the  lotwval. 


wouk  ox  Elf. 

Fmsi  thm  Kentsdqr  FaiBsr. 

I  see  that  a  number  oTpemonf  think  tbat  the 
Durham  cattle  do  not  make  good  oien.  I  have 

had  more  ihan  hair  the  work  on  my  farm  peHbimed 
by  oxen  ever 'since  1  commenced  (arming,  and 
have  found  it  much  most  profitable  to  work  oxen 
with  Durham  blood  in  them,  generally  from  half 
to  seven  eight  bs.  They  walk  well,  are  very  strong 
and  are  more  gentle  and  docile  than  almost  any 
other  cattle,  and  then  they  are  so  easily  turned  into 
beef  whenever  we  wish  to  part  with  them.  1  al- 
ways have  sufficient  eniployraeni  for  my  work 
oxen  to  prevent  ibem  from  getting  loo  fat  to  work 
well.  The  Ibrmatioo  of  the  Durham  uuxk 
shows  great  power,  and  their  walk  when  laaD  ia 
very  good.  I  have  freqaeot  aceairioin  to  send  an 
Ol  cart  to  Lexington,  and  they  alwaya  make  the 
uip  in  a  day— the  distance  them  and  baekistwow 
ly-eight  mitee.  I  work  them  in  yokes  md  bewa. 


THEBOAaD  OF  AGRICI'LTUBB. 

Proa  Ike  Btcbmoad  ConpUar. 

The  board  of  agriculture,  for  the  appointment 
of  which  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  last  legislatare, 
has  bean  appoinied'  by  Lieut.  Goveroer  Baiber- 
fbord,  and  thiur  rames  will  be  found  below.  The 
authorisation  of  this  board  was  an  aet  of  nneom- 
mon  liberality  of  the  laat  legishtare— and  will 
no  doubt  cause  it  to  be  gratefully  remembered  for 
generations,  we  may  say  ages  to  come.  Host 
wisely,  most  gpnerousl^  did'  they  authorise  the 
governor  to  select  two  Hidividuala  from-  eaeh  of 
the  four  great  sections  of  the  state,  who  irere  to 
meet  yearly  alternately  at  one  of  the  principal 
towns  or  eiiies  of  the  difierent  sections,  diacass 
agriculture)  and  nber  interests,  decide  on  the  best 
policy  Ibr  the  Old  Commonwealth,  and  raport 
their  views  and  decisions  to  his  excellency,  fa 
be  laid  before  their  sa|rieBt  legislatewhips  at 
their  next  eecsioo.  Now  in  vconsfdeiatiooorso 
importmit  a  privilege  to  said  boaid,  (a  prlvilegB 
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ptaioly  deoied  udIcm  bo  granted,)  in  view  ol  ihe 
loweriufE  honors,  thereby  bestowed,  ihe  legida- 
ture  in  their  nrisdom  thougtii  it  would  be  alioge- 
tber  superRuouB  to  append  a  soiall  per  diem  ailow< 
ance  Tor  the  labors  of  said  board,  for  their  abMDce 
from  borne  and  consetiueot  aegieet  of  domestic 
concerns.  Whish  coDduiion  waa  very  jusi^  very 
ebarilaUe—oonremd  heavy  oUieatioM  upon  ihe 
ajtiicuttoral  cotomuniiy  in  general  and  upon  the 
board  io  particular.  Wiib  such  wise  and  lifrsrolle- 
irtBlation  who  can  set  bounds  lo  Ibe  improvement 
of  the  Uld  Dominion  1 

Board  of  agriculture  tg>poiiUed  by  Uu  executive. 

For  the  division  of  the  state  lying  upon  tide 
water: 

James  M.  Garnett,  of  £esex,  and 
Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Petersburg. 
For  the  division  between  the  bead  of  tide  water 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  : 
James  Bartraur,  o>' Orange,  and 
Richard  Sampson,  of  Goochland. 
For  the  division  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Alleghany  mountains : 

Nathaniel  fiurwell,  of  Clark,  and 
Edward  Watts,  of  Roanoke. 
For  the  divinon  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun* 
tains: 

Joseph  Johnson,  of  Harrison,  fand 
Peter  H.  Sleeobergen,  of  Masoo. 


KOirrHLY  COMMKBCIAL  BB3>ORT. 

Far  Um  Pungn'  XegiMer. 
At  this  seaaon  or  the  year  the  tohneco  trade  is 
the  only  very  important  one  in  Virginia,  oul- 
raarkets  being  almost  bare  of  other  descriptions 
of  produce.  From  this  cause  flour  has  advanced 
to  and  com  to  60  to  66  cts.,  per  hushd. 
<}otton  also  maintains  its  price  here  of  9  to  11  cts., 
although  it  has  declined  in  other  marketd,  and 
the  accounts  from  Europe  are  verydiscourauing. 
The  manufacturing  interests  generally  In  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country  are  iaa  depressed  con* 
dition.  A  diminished  product  of  600,000  bales 
cotton  (compared  with  the  preceding  year)  is 
sufficient  to  meet  tbe  gready  reduced  demand. 
Great  distresspreTails  in  the  large  manufacturing 
tliftrleia  of  England ;  in  this  country  the  ex- 
treme cheapness  ^  provlsioos  prevents  its  being 
felt. 

The  price  of  robacpo  declined  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month,  but  has  recovered  since  the  supply 
has  fallen  off,  and  ranges  from  $4  to  Q 10.  A  de- 
eline  in  New  Orleans,  where  a  large  slock  had  ac- 
vumulaied,  was  followed  by  sales  in  a  short  pe- 
riod  of  10,000  hhds.  at  $3^  to  88^- 

Tbe  wheat  harvest  is  now  in  progress  and 
commenced  with  fovorablu  prospects  as  lo  quao- 
(iiy  and  quality,  but  tbe  weather  is  now  adverse. 

Tbe  l^iilaiurea  of  the  (Tniied  State*  and  of 
Great  Britain  have  now  belbra  diem  measares 
deeply  afieoiiog  all  wtereits.  The  establishment 
of  B  national  bonk,  the  reviston  of  the  Ufiff,  and 
Ibe  distribiMioa  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands, 
engage  the  attention  of  confess;  while  a«hange 
qT  the  com  Um  -and  a  revision  of  ibe  tariff  are 
under  diseuMioa  in  periiament  The  reaolta  are 


looked  to  with  intense  interest  by  all  parties  end 
all  riaeseft.    Exchange  on  London  12  per  rent., 
on  New  York  4  per  cest.  premium.  X. 
June  25,  1841. 


sirniniABT  of  news. 


Satwdtty,  May  29. 1841. 

Tbe  Caledonia  steam-ship  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
T9lh,  in  14}  days  from  Liverpoo<,  biingiag  aecouata 
14  days  later,  and  up  to  the  4th  inst. 

Notbiog  had  been  beard  of  the  President  steam'Sbip; 
aod  it  is  atuKwt  certain  now  tbat  it  bai  been  lost. 

Tbe  British  ministry  bad  been  defeated  en  two 
questions,  in  the  House  of  Commotta,  on  the  Irish 
Voter's  Bill.  But  instead  of  resigning,  as  usual  itk 
Buch  cases,  they  have  aanounced  the  making  the  repeat, 
or  a  great  modification,  of  the  com-laws  a  cabinet  mea- 
sure, irthe  popularity  of  this  reformation  shonld  eavo 
to  the  ministry  tneir  places,  their  success  in  this  respect 
will  produce  very  important  benefits  to  Amencaa 
aeiiealturs. 

The  London  Chronicle  (Radical)  of  Ihe  3d  instant*, 
says  1 — 

"  The  BetisatloQ  produced  by  tbe  Government  no- 
tice of  Friilay  nigbt  on  the  coro-laws  is  .rapidly  ex- 
tending through  the  country.  Every  vhere  it  is  the 
signal  of  excitement  and  'determinaticn.  By  tho 
monopolists  it  will  never  be  forgiven,  rnd  by  the 
people  it  will  never  be  for^tten.  MiAisteis  have' 
fairly  thrown  themselves  on  the  nation  for  support 
in  the  assertion  of  «  great  national  right  and  interest. 
The  response  will  soon  be  beard  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
The  untaxing  of  the  people's  bread  Is  a  prospect  full  itt 
view ;  and  the  people  will  spring  toward  it  like  liooa 
on  their  prey," 

The  state  of  things  in  England  seems  to  be,  that  th« 
loinisters,  defeated  in  parliament,  and  despairing  of 
holding  their  places  without  new  and  powerful  support, 
have  sought  it  by  offering  what  tbe  great  mass  of  tbe 
common  people  so  much  want,  the  abcditioD  of  the 
corn  monopoly,  and  tbe  extension  of  free  trade  in  ge- 
neral. After  exciting  such  hopes,  and  such  allies,  tho 
minialers  can  scarcely  dare  to  draw  back,  or  the  landed 
proprietors  and  higher  claas  to  refuse  consent  to  tbe 
proposed  measures. 

The  revenue  of  tbe  British  government,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  report  of  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, n-cpntly  made,  ^ows  a  deBciencyof  X2,000. 
000.  He  indicated  in  his  speech  the  intention  of  tbe 
ministry  to  lighten  the  protective  duties  on  other  com- 
modities besides  foreign  grain. 

"  From  the  new  bvdget  [of  France]  it  appears  the 
deficiency  unprovided  for  of  tbe  year  1840  amounts  to 
170,193,780f.  Tbatofl841to242,608,288r.  The  bod- 
get  of  1842.  after  the  reductions  made  by  the  commit- 
tee, amounting  to  41,139,694f.,  would  be  calculated 
l,27d,453,340f.,  and  the  revenue  being  calculated  at 
l,16O,O0O,000f.,  tbe  deficiency  would  amount  to  I14,' 
836.898f.  To  these  deGcieocies  of  tbe  three  years 
must  be  added  a  sum  of  634,269,000f.  demanded  for 
extraoidlnary  works  of  various  kinds." 

"  Serious  disturbances  h«i  broken  ont  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  courts  were  busily  engaged  in 
the  trials  of  the  offenders." 

The  Tipperary  papers  contain  accounts  of  outians 
at  Boirisofcans,  Kiliuane,  Bouma,  Broke,  CrimUo, 
Ardeiony,  Liskabill  and  other  districts  of  the  cooa^; 
such  as  threatening  notices,  intimidation,  destrc^ng 
property,  assaults,  and  incendiarism ;  but  in  that  quar- 
ter nothing  more  serious  had  occurred." 

"  Grenerai  DOn  Antonio  QuiroKS,  tbe  leader  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection  in  18a),died  snddeolv  at  Santiago 
on  the  26tti  of  March.** 

■■  There  is  no  later  news  from  China.  Um  an«na;e< 
nsnt  (rf*  Capt  Elliot  tat  tbe  adjostmcnt  of  the  diAr- 
ences  with  the  eelastial  empiie  wars  very  unpopular 
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with  tfae  merchantB  interested  in  the  Eait  lailia  and 
China  tnde,  and  they  bad  remonstrated  strongly  against 
its  ratification.  A  deputation  had  an  interview  with 
Lord-falmcnton,  on  the  38lh  of  April,  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

"The  disifute  of  France  with  Morocco  has  been 
■etlled  by  mutual  concessions.  The  Governor  ol' 
Morocco  has  been  dismissed,  and  the  French  Consul, 
21.  de  Lapdrte,  has  been  recalled." 

The  war  is  slill  raging  ia  Algeiia,  between  the 
Freoeb  and  Araba. 

The  Kew  York  Controller  has  advertised  to  sell  at 
BoctioD,  (because  of  suspension  or  failures  of  the 
banks,  the  bonds  and  mortgages  deposited  with  him  as 
«ecuntjr  for  circulating  notes  by  the  following  free 
i>anks: 

Bank  of  America,  at  Buffalo. 

United  States  Bank,  do. 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank,  at  Boflalo. 

Mechanics*  Bank,  at  do. 

£rie  County  Bank,  at  do. 

Pbenix  Bank,  at  do. 

£laten  Island  Bank,  at  Port  Richmond. 

Cattaraugus  County  Bank,  at  Randolph. 

James  Bank,  at  Jamesvilie. 

BiDgbamton  Bank,  at  Bingbamton. 

Bank  of  Lodi,  at  Lodi,  Seneca  county. 

Bank  of  Olean,  at  Clean. 

The  President  of  the  Frankfort  Bank,  Me.  has  been 
arrested  oa  a  charge  of  tumdlU^.  There  will  be  an 
ugly  time  for  bank  operation*  when  modem  Jiaandtr- 
iag  comes  to  be  called  by  the  .old-faabionea  name  ot 
"tKiadling" 

borne  lew  weeks  ago  about  two  bushels  of  abolition 
papers  arrived  at  the  Petersburg  post-office,  from  a 
Dorthem  abolition  society,  directnl  to  various  indivi- 
4luab.  Tbey  were  all  stopped  and  bunit.  Some  months 
before  that  there  had  been  a  previous  similar  supply, 
and  in  as  large  quantity,  whicb  had  met  with  the  line 
fate. 

All  the  four  negroes  charged  with  the  recent  mur- 
der and  arson,  at  8t.  Louis,  have  been  arrested,  and 
also  a  white  man,  who  is  suspected  of  being  accessory. 

JnoUur  nepv  ttoUn. — On  or  about  the  l4th  instant, 
a  negro  man,  the  properly  of  Mr.  btottblefieM,  of 
Gtoocester  county,  Va.,  was  stolen  and  carried  olf  by 
a  New  York  vessel.  The  owner  immediately  set  out 
by  land  for  New  York,  with  another  gentleman,  to 
identify  his  property. 

The  New- York  Times  says.  "  The  honorabie  Asa 
CblM,  (tf  Norwich,  lately  President  of  the  Norwicb 
and  Worcester  Kail-road  Company,  has  abKonded 
with  about  40,000  dollars,  obtained  from  that  institu- 
tion by  peculation  and  forgery.  He  was  last  seen  in 
Philadelphia  eit  rovU  it  was  supposed  for  Texas."  He 
was  formerly  district  attoney  ol  the  United  States  and 
was  one  of  the  late  candidates  for  presidential  elector. 

The  Frederick  County  Bank,  (Md.,)  was  entered 
"  by  burglars,"  with  a  false  key,  between  last  Satur- 
day night  and  Monday  morning,  and  robbed  of  $186,- 
976.  of  wbicb  $10,000  was  in  specie.  This  being 
much  more  than  its  whole  original  capital,  the  ttank 
bas  suspended  operations.  From  the  cUar  work  made, 
as  well  as  from  their  manifest  preference  tor  hard  mo- 
ney, we  suspect  that  the  "  burglais"  were  some  of 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  bank,  or  knew  well  the 
situation  and  contents  of  its  vault.  A  reward  of  $10,000 
(in  fx^wr,  we  suppose,)  bas  been  offered  by  the  bank 
for  the  recovery  of  the  money.  Query.  If  the  thief 
and  the  bank  bad  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  the  rob- 
bery bad  remained  a  secret,  why  might  not  the  bank 
have  continued  its  operations  just  as  well  as  before, 
and  with  as  much  benefit  to  the  public,  and  mvcA  mart 
to  private  interests  ?  Under  a  etmtinwil  nupention  of 
qxtcie  payments,  it  matters  not  whether  both  the  capi- 
tal aod  the  specie  of  a  bank  have  been  stolen  or  not. 

TheDaiiTiIle  (Va.)baakinghousBmi  broken  open 
'  a  few  Bifbts  ago,  but  tbe  burglar  wu  not  abU  to  get 


inio  tbe  vault,  and  so  stole  nothing.  Ergo,  he  was  not 
a  bank  otficer. 

Two  distressing  events  have  recently  occurred  in 
Canada.  A  storm  destroyed  a  number  of  rafts  of  tim- 
ber on  the  8t  Lawrence,  and  about  60  persons  of  their 
crews  were  drowned.  A  part  of  tbe  Cliff  of  Cape 
Diamond,  in  QueOec,  had  slipped  down,  and  crushed 
seven  or  eight  houses,  and  killed  26  persons. 

Tbe  whole  number  of  persons  on  board  the  Prca- 
dent  were  186. 

Three  eminent  lawyers,  Messrs.*  Dallas,  Hirst,  and 
Ingeraoll,  having  twen  consulted  by  request  of  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Philadelphia,  have  eeverall^  given  tlieir 
opinions  inat  the  late  "  relief  law"  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  authorizing  the  issue  of  $8,000,000  in  smalt  bank 
notes,  or  biili  of  credit,  is  uneoiutiMkmal. 

On  May  7th,  220  Indians  (allofwbomexeeptabout  - 
50  were  women  and  children,}  who  had  been  captured, 
or  had  surrendered  at  various  times,  were  shipped  from 
Tampa  to  the  Mivsissippi,  for  their  new  western  home. 
Several  chiefs  and  sundry  other  In{<ians  bad  come  in. 
and  who  bad /iromiMd  lor  all  the  oltiers,  on  tbe  condition 
o(  being  paid  the  money  promited  by  tbe  govemmeBt, 
to  buy  the  ebieb*  conseut  to  emigrate.  But  as  Gene- 
ral Armistead  could  not  show  tbe  cash,  (tbe  govern- 
ment being  pretty  much  like  tbe  banks,  ia  o  stale  of 
"  tutpennon,")  and  tbe  Seminoles  putting  no  trust  in 
the  ••  credit  system,"  they' have  returned  to  their  last- 
nesses,  and  recommenced  the  war  of  private  murder. 
Several  inhabitants,  and  a  mail  carrier,  have  been 
since  killed,  and  the  bloody  work  will  now  proceed  as 
belore.  The  Uoops  are  already  very  sickly.  General 
Armistead  has  probably  letl  Florida,  on  leave  of 
attsence,  and  is  expected  to  pass  through  this  town  in 
a  week,  on  bis  way  homeward. 

The  bank  of  Chilicothe,  after  having  lent  $500,000 
in  paper  to  tbe  state,  and  immediately  sto^etl  specie 
payments,  as  stated  in  our  summary  ot  (he  8tb  aiisl. 
nai  since  (es  was  then  anticipated)  ahipped  off  a  large 
amount  of  its  specie  for  sale  in  New  York.  By  this 
latter  lair  business  transaction,"  the  bank  will  make 
a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  pieminm,  that  being  the  pre- 
sent difference  of  value  between  specie  and  its  now 
discredited  notes,  in  which  the  tunic  will  pay  its  ere* 
ditors. 

Though  specie  is  so  deficient  in  this  country,  it  is 
still  sent  abroad  to  countries  (hat  will  not  submit  (as 
we  do)  touae  the  depreciated  paper  currency  of  swind- 
ling banks.  880,000  in  specie  went  by  the  last  packet 
irooi  New  York  to  England.  As  tong  as  our  banks 
eoDtinue  to  cheat  and  rob  the  community,  by  reAuIng 
to  pay  their  debts,  and  by  issuing  and  eireulatiog  tbeir 
irredeemable  and  depreciated  notes,  so  long  specie 
must,  of  necessity,  be  exported,  as  long  as  any  can  be 
obtained  (o  export. 

By  this  momiitg's  mails,  (May  29.) 

Tbe  brig  Minstrel,  from  Ireland  tor  Quebec,  having 
on  board.  141  emigrant  passengers,  struck  on  Red 
Island  Reef,  and  was  lost,  on  the  18th  instant.  There 
were  152  persons  on  board,  of  whom  148  perished. 
Only  four  (of  the  crew)  escaped. 

Tbe  following  banks  of  Pennsylvania  have  notified 
the  governor  of  their  acceptance  ot  the  "  relief  law;" 
Tbe  Harrif^buii;  Bank,  Exchange  Bank  ol  Pittsburg, 
Bank  ot  Chambenbuiv,  Car&le  Bank,  Bank  of 
Lewistown,  Towanda  Bank,  Lancaster  Bank,  Farm- 
ers' Bank  of  Lancaster,  and  (he  Farmers  and  Mecha- 
nics' Bank  of  PbiladelfAia,  The  Bank  of  Pittsburg 
declines  accepting. 

Saturday,  June  5, 1841. 
We  have  heard  that  some  of  tbe  bank  men  have 
had  under  consideration  tbe  propriety  of  answering 
the  arguments  and  facts,  presented  in  tbe  Fsrmen' 
Register,  which  serve  to  expose  the  evils  and  iniqui- 
ties of  the  paper  system.  We  ^eartily  wish  they 
would  make  the  attempt— but  uve  not  the  Itast 
expectation  of  it.  ,  The  banking  wire-puUars  and 
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tbclr  tools  an  indeed  very  ianng  in  many  re- 
epects— iuJ  the)/  will  not  dare  to  alttmpt  to  ormBer 
vutt  dutt^e$,  or  to  boldly  face  tkue  attacks.  Thev 
will  work  uuUrectly—and  they  may  perhaps  surceed, 
in  ■UeoeiDg  ud  putting  down  our  publication— but 
it  will  certainly  not  be  attempted  by  fair  and  open 
k^nmeot.  As  acre  as  tbey  are  under  the  exposure, 
they  prefer  to  submit  silently  to  all  the  charges 
aaa  denunciations  we  have  uttered,  or  can  utter,  ra- 
ther than  attract  still  more  notice  from  the  public  by 
attempting  any  defence.  They  are  perfectly  sensible 
that  their  case  is  one,  which,  according  to  the  home- 
ly old  proverb.  *'  the  wore  it  is  stirred,  the  more  it 
wiUituik.'* 

Accounts  from  Valparaiso  stale  that  Commodore 
Alexander  Claxton.  commanding  the  United  States 

aiiadron  in  the  Pacific,  died  at  Talcahuaoa,  on 
arch  7th. 

The  Srancb  Bank  of  the  Slate  of  Georgia,  at  Ma- 
ccA.  has  been  d^prtdattd  upon,  (we  are  at  a  Ion  for 
ft  proper  and  acceptable  term.)  to  the  amount  of 
about  $60,000.  The  Savannah  Republican  says  that 
"Nathaniel  Barker,  Cashier, Isaac  O.  Seymour.  Pre- 
sident, and  Levi  Eckley,  H.  E.  Carter,  and  F.  Sims, 
Diiect(Hrg,  are  tbe  peisona  imi^icated.  These  frauds 
upon  the  imrtitution  have  been  committed  under  the 
oUieaUons  of  an  oath  taken  by  the  president  and 
caauer  of  that  office  on  the  8d  of  April,  ult.  after  a 
certificate  ngned,  saying  tbe  cash  bad  on  that  day 
been  eoanted  and  was  ul  found  correct." — This  u 
bad  enough,  as  an  illustration  of  the  corrupting  influ- 
0iK*<rf**biinkCKiUttes;"  but  what  makes  it  worse, 
is  fliat  tbe  Maeoo  oevrspapers  kept  perfertly  silent  on 
the  Mbjeet,  and  it  wit  not  until  some  time  after  the 
facts  were  matten  of  notoriety,  and  then  upon  a 
dizeet  call  for  information,  that  a  Savannah  paper  ven- 
tared  to  state  the  above  facts ! ! ! 

The  Auguata  Cbroaicl^  of  May  29tb  savs— "  Rumor 
ms  lib  yesterday,  founded  upon  the  autoority  of  pri- 
vate lettscs  received  id  this  city,  that  Macon  bas  been 
tbe  theatre  of  another  bank  robbery,  which  has  jost 
been  detected  in  the  Bnncb  of  tbe  Central  Rail-Itoad 
Bank,  in  Macon.  Tbe  ca±.hier  in  said  (o  be  the  indivi- 
dual "who  has  lined  bis  pockets  with  tbe  needful.  We 
have  not  been  ^le  to  learn  the  precise  extent  of  the  de- 
ficit in  the  cash  aecoant,  but  all  seem  to  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  quite  lurge,  probably  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  A  ftw  m<H«  such  disclosures,  as  'these  Ma- 
con exhibits,  and  Qeontia  will  stand  in  tbe  front  rank 
of  bank  robberies.  This  is  another  of  the  cnrses  of 
an  inflated,  irredeemable,  non-sperie-paying  curren- 
cy. Tbe  whole  coontiy  becomes  derani^d  with  the 
nuia  Sot  speculation  and  growing  suddenly  rieb, 
pod  tome  of  those  wbo  eaonot  obtain  riches  by  &ir 
means,  steal  whenever  an  opportunity  presents." 

The  extra  session  of  coogreas  commpncfd  on  May 
Slst.  There  was  a  quorum  in  each  houRe.  Mr. 
White  of  Kentucky  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  message  of  President  Tyler 
wu  received.  Though  it  is  not  a  very  clear  and 
Open  exposition  of  bis[ireseat  opioionsand  intended 
coarse,  it  seems  to  promise  support  to  a  law  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  ({.  e.,  '*  fiscal  acent,")  whiint  tbt ponsilrilUif 
of  SHcb  a  bill  beine  anconstitntional  in  purport  is  also 
slated.  The  diitribntion  of  proceeds  of  sales  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  states  is  recommended— and 
raising  the  tarilT'of  duties,  not  however  to  con- 
travene tbe  design  of  the  CMnpromise  act,  '*  except 
under  urgent  circumstances**  is  proposed,  to  meet  the 
expected  deficit  of  the  treasurer— which  is  stated  to 
be  more  than  11  millions  for  this  year. 

A  numerons  public  meeting  recently  held  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  among  other  resolutions  adopted  the  follow- 
ing 

Retolvtd^  That  Congress  having  no  authority  under 
tbe  'Constitution  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank,  if 
sueb  an  institution  be  incorporated,  we  hold  that  the 
charter  may,  a^  any  time,  be  Kpealed,  and  the  bank 


Tbe  National  Theatre,  in  New  York,  was  burnt  on 
May  29th.  It  was  done  by  an  incendiary.  It  was 
burnt  two  years  ago,  and  rebuilt  During  tbe  fire  the 
falling  of  the  waOs  crushed  an  ailjacent  bouae  of  ill 
fame,  and  killed  one  <^  its  inmates. 

James  B.  Glectworth'a  trial  for  cnormoua  frands 
practised  in  the  New  Tork  election,  is  over,  and  he  has 
escaped  by  a  hung  jury. 

-  The  "  Ironsides  Club"  of  Philadelphia  have  made  a 
formal  nomination  of  Commodore  Stewart,  as  next 
President  Ot  the  United  States,  which  nomination  the 
Ccnumodore  has  formally  accepted,  andTeplied  lo  in  a 
published  letter  of  considerable  length.  Twenty  year* 
ago,  this  wbnle  matter  would  have  been  ridieuloas  in 
the  extreme.   But  not  so  now. 

The  Baltimore  American  says— "The  expcristioD 
of  specie  from  this  country  to  France  goes  on  with  un- 
broken steadiness,  uid  it  ukely  to  continue  while  the 
present  commercial  relations  between  (be  two  coun- 
tries are  permitted  to  exist"  The  Havre  packet 
which  sailed  on  Monday  took  ou^  $125,000  in  specie. 
The  true  reason  is  that  we  prefer  to  use  depreciated 
bank  notes  instead  of  specie  id  this  country,  and  there- 
fore our  specie  is  mm  and  sent  from  this  country  to 
others  that  will  not  use  paper  money,  or  to  such  ex- 
tent. This  will  continue  as  lon<r  as  there  is  any  spe- 
cie to  export,  or  until  the  swtndling'lttfnks  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  Ibetr  notes  and  obligations.  To  New 
York,  where  the  banks  were  forced  lo  pay  specie,  it 
flowed  from  all  non-specie  paying  states,  until  last  au- 
tumn there  was  12  millions  of  dollars  in  the  city 
banks,  and  verr  much  more  than  was  wanted.  As 
there  was  no  effeeHvt  demand  for  it  In  Virginia  and  1  be 
other  paper  currency  states,  it  was  profitable  to  send 
the  specie  abroad ;  and  seven  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
specie  was  sent  to  Europe  from  the  city  of  New  York 
t>efore  the  end  of  last  winter. 

Tbe  Girard  Bank  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  have  refused  to  accept  tbe  benefit  of  the 
relief  law  of  Peoniylvania. 

The  British  steam-packet  Acadia  arrived  at  Boston 

on  the  2d,  in  13}  day*  from  Liverpool,  bringing  Euro- 
pean accounts  15  days  later.  The  Liverpool  dales  are 
to  May  I8th.  "The  news  is  not  of  much  poliitcal  im- 
portance, nor  is  there  anjr  thing  very  favprable  in  Uic 
aspect  of  the  commercial  and  monetary  inlereals. 
Nothing  heard  from  the  President  steamer,  and  no 
hope  of  ilfi  escape  remaining." 

"  Tbe  Spanish  regency  has  been  settled  by  tbe  elec- 
tion (by  the  Cortes)  of  the  Duke  of  Victory  (Etpu- 
tero)  to  be  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom.*' 

"The  growing  crops  both  in  Fiance  and  England 
wear  the  most  favorabte  appearances." 

Great  diwatisRution  prevailed  in  England  in  reenrd 
to  tbe  recent  arrai^ment  of  terms  with  China— which 
arrangement,  according  to  last  advices  from  China,  Is 
likely  lo  fall  through.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  is  to  suc- 
ceed Capt.  Elliott  as  CoouniAioner  to  China,  and  is 
clothed  with  full  powers.  The  tresty  signed  by 
Capt.  Elliott  and  the  Chinese  Comniarioner  &d  been 
rejected  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  This  intelligence 
had  advanced  the  prices  of  teat  in  England  ^  per 
cent. 

Another  horrible  disaster  has  occurred  at  sea  in  the 
foundering  of  the  ship  William  Brown,  trom  Liverpool 
for  Philadelphia.  47  Uvea  wera  los^  of  vriiich  17  were 
of  persons  (Arotm  oat  of  the  boat,  in  which  aU  had 
taken  refuge,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  others.  Tbe 
survivors  were  taken  up  soon  after  by  a  ship,  and  car- 
ried to  Havre.de-Grace.  Though  imprisoned  at  first, 
for  the  drowning  of  their  companions,  tbey  were  soon 
discharged,  upon  tbe  ground  of  tbe  abstriute  necessity 
of  the  act 

The  discussiMi  on  the  free-trade  system  proposed  by 
the  ministry  was  in  "  fuU  blast"  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  first  measure  of  reduction  was  the  sugar 
duties,  nominally,  but  in  fact  tbe  wb^e^uestioo  is  19- 
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Totred  ID  the  debtte.  The  ministry  hail  Bnnounc«>d 
tbeir  proposed  rate  of  duties  on  ffraio,  wliich  is  quite 
low — 8i.  per  quarter  (org  bushels)  on  foreit;ii  wti*>al. 
4s.  per  quarter  on  barlejaod  other  grams,  including 
Indlui  eoro.  and  Si.  6d.  on  oats.  The  greatest  ioter- 
.eat  is  excited,  and  the  great  bodjr  o(  the  people  ani- 
ioos  for  the  proposed  reduction.  We  leel  sanguine  as 
to.the  favorable  result,  which  will  be  of  immense  va- 
lue to  this  counirv,  as  well  aa  to  Great  Britain. 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  (administra- 
tion papflr)  of  the  8d,  says  of  the  FreiideDt*8  message 
— *■  It  u  due  to  camlor  lo  say  that  this  docuotent  has 
given  far  more  satisfaction  to  tha  opponents  than  to 
tna  frieodsof  uw  administration  in  this  city."  Among 
the  objections  then  stated  at  length,  are,  the  want  of 
expUcitness  as  to  a  national  bank— (he  intimation  of  a 
piuiible  veto  on  a  law  for  that  object — tiie  repudiation 
of  incre^  to  the  dutiea  in  contravention  to  the  ctun* 
prcnise  act— the  not  recommending  some  early  mode 
of  inereadng  the  reveaue — and  the  not  mentiooing  a 
bankmpt  bw. 

Saturday,  June  12. 1841. 
John  Q.  Adans  b«s  at  last  triumphed.  He  moved 
to  rescind  the  SIst  rule  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  forbade  the  reception  of  abolilinn  peti- 
tions— and  his  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  112  to 
10-1.  The  vote  was  not  divided  so  much  by  parly  as 


by  geoeiapbical  lines. 
All  uie  four  I 


Desroes  charged  with  the  St.  Louis 
murder  and  arson,  nave  been  tried  and  condemned  to 
death. 

Theatricals  are  in  a  bad  way  in  New  Tot  k.  In  our 
last  waa  staled  the  burning  uf  the  National  Theatm. 
The  Bowery  bad  been  previously  <-losed»  through  ina- 
bililT  of  the  manager  to  pay  the  city  tax :  and  since, 
the  Paik  Theatre  has  been  sold  for  $4,000  only. 

Gtentworlh  Is  to  be  tried  again. 

Some  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  have  bfen  disap- 
pointed in  a  new  eHbrt  to  evade  the  law  and  cheat  llie 
public.  This  was  by  issuing  "certificates"  and  "  obli- 
gations" for  99  to  lake  the  plaee  of  the  ojdinary  bank 
notes  for  $5,  which  the  banks  were  required  bylaw 
to  pay  for  in  specie.  Both  the  Philadelphia  Bank 
and  the  Fanners  and  Mechanics*  Bank  have  been 
sued  and  cast  npoa  their  attempt  to  execute  Ibis  new 
fraud  of  ifsuing  and  then  refunug  to  pay  these  iubstitut- 
ed  "obUc^ionB." 

Seveiu  of  the  coantry  banks  have  accepted  the 
pnvisions  of  the  Revenue  bill,  and  have  already  com- 
menced the  issue  of  small  notes.  Several  of  the  city 
banks  have  rejected  the  provisions  of  tliis  bill,  and  it  > 
is  probable  that  the  others  will  follow  their  example. 

"  From  all  the  inquiries  that  we  have  made  upon 
the  subject,  we  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  these 
biUiwillbe  able  to  maintain  the  credit  of  currency 
ere  at  all.  They  are  palpably  at  a  depreciation  of 
IvVeoty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
tbaA,  unless  tbe  city  banks  with  one  accord  come  to 
their  relief  aad  agree  to  receive  them  on  deposite,  and 
in  all  their  transactions  credit  them  as  currency,  they 
must  fall  into  discredit.  Now  will  the  banks  heie, 
inUi  any  eoiMiderable  unanimity,  agree  to  thus  credit 
them  I  We  have  some  good  reason  for  believing  that 
they  will  not.  Some  have  already  declared  tbat 
they  wOl  not,  and,  if  they  adhere  to  this  determi- 
nanon,  as  we  believe  they  will,  they  must  adopt  the 
only  alternative  left  them— retunu  specie  paymenU  in 
JUl  for  ail  their  Uabitititi.  The  insolvent  and  un- 
MmMl  instihitioni  that  hnied  to  live  tbnmgh  the  next 
live  years  by  virtoe  of  the  Relief  Law,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sound  and  solvent  bankii,  will  find  them- 
selves greatly  mistaken." — Ph.  Led. 

Benj.  Hi^ins,  master  of  the  sloop  Wellington,  of 
Boston,  is  under  trial  in  tbat  city  for  kidnapping  a 
negro  nun  in  Boston,  and  sending  him  to  Newbem 
N.  C.  The  ftcti  an  that  the  sinva  concealed  him- 
•elf  OD  board  tbe  vstiel,  when  it  wu  in  the  port 


of  Newbern,  and  was  not  discovered  until  far  on  the 
voyage.  The  captain  kept  the  slave  confined,  to 
send  him  back  to  Newbem,  and  did  so  on  the  return 
oC  his  vessel,  it  being  a  regular  trader  between 
Boston  and  Newbem.  Thns,  by  his  honest  endeavor 
to  escape  the  charge  of  kidnapping  a  slave  in  New- 
bem. be  is  charged  by  bis  countrymen  with  kidnap- 
ptnga  freeman  (the  same  n''gro,)  In  Boston. 

"Dr.  Braddee,  tried  at  Pitisburgti  for  robbing  the 
mail„ha3been  convicted,  and  is  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary.  He  is  represented  as  a  wealthy  in- 
dtviduat,  who  enjoyed  a  large  and  profitable  business. 
Since  the  conviction  of  B-.  two  of  bis  gang,  Strayer 
and  Carman,  have  pleaded  gaihy.** — PhU.  Led. 

The  people  of  Cincinnati,  have  had  the  good  sense 
to  refuse  to  see  Fanny  Ellaler  danCe.  It  is  the  first 
town  which  she  could  not  lay  under  a  heavy  contri< 
button. 

**  Tho  president,  directors^  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  yesterday  entered  a  suit  in 
the  District  Court  against  the  late  President,  Ni- 
cholas Biddle."  (PM.  Led.)— We  trust  that  this  suit 
will  serve  to  expose  much  more  of  the  gigantic  systev 
of  swindling,  and  pillaging  the  people,  and  of  brib- 
ing their  representatives  and  political  leaders,  tluo 
has  yet  appeared. 

Lieut.  Hunter,  of  the  navy,  has  invented,  and  had 
constructed  at  Gosport.  Virginia,  a  steam  vessel  propel- 
led by  submerged tpaddles.  It  was  tried  on  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal,  and  found  very  applicable  to  canal 
navigation.  II  has  gone  to  Washington  for  full  ex- 
amination and  trial,  and  made  the  passage  up  the 
Chesapeake,  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  the  hour.  Opi- 
nions BO  far  are  much  in  favor  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
vention. 

A  mode  of  directing  tbe  course  of  halloonn,  it  is 
said,  has  been  discovered,  and  aueceflsihlly  tried  in 
France. 

An  insurrection  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Moscow. 

Insurrections  have  broken  out  in  Candia.  Bulgaria^ 
Servia.  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
will  be  difficult  to  quell. 

The  report  of  the  secretaiT  of  tfie  treasuiy  recom- 
mends, distinclly  and  dearfy.  the  chartering  of  ft 
national  bank.  Mr.  Chy  had  previously  moved  in 
the  senate  the  repeal  of  the  ^ub-treasury  law,  and 
the  e8(ahlishm'>nt  of  a  national  bank. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi,  (having  cheated 
the  public  a.^  much  u  possible,  we  presume,)  is  now 
to  be  wound  up  *'  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  country."  But  it  Keema  frtun 
the  following  poragraph  (of  the  Vickshurg  Sentinel  of 
May  27.)  that  the  authorities  mean  to  make  aoothM' 
ctFort  before  thfy  yield.  - 

"We  understand  that  the  Cashier  of  the  Union  Bank, 
at  Jackson,  wants  to,  make  a  loan  of  26,000  dol- 
lars, to  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  bank.  But 
the  most  amusing  part  of  the  business  is,  that  he  wants 
to  get  this  loan  on  a  pledge  of  Union  shinplasters  * 
We  expect  to  see  Union  sell  for  16  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar ;  and,  if  they  have  to  sell  notes  to  pny  the  officers, 
they  will  soon  be  as  cheap  as  Brandon." 

"  Exchaagei  and  a  FisealJgent. — ^We  asked  me  of 
the  largest  housea  dealing  in  Afchangea  in  Wall  street, 
at  what  rate  they  would  undertake  Xa  collect  and  dip* 
buise  the  public  revenue,  receiving  payment  in  specie 
or  its  equivalent  wherever  money  is  lo  be  received, 
and  payine  it  in  the  same  currency  wherever  it  is  to 
be  paid.  The  aoBwsrwaa,'nqnartcrofonepereeut.*" 
— Jammal  of  Ommeree, 

Tbe  Bank  of  Michieran,  dthougb  its  suspension 
was  permitted  by  law,  and  for  enough  time  to  come,  has 
D«4vertheles*  been  compelled  to  slop  operations.  Bad 
limes  for  the  swindling  banking  system,  when  banks 
cannot  go  00  even  with  tite  aid  of  legalized  suspension 
of  specTe  payments. 
TtieBank  Commisiioaen  of  Ohio  have  resigned, 
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Iwcause  their  legal  autboritjr  is  disregarded  by  the 
bantu,  and  the  judges  have  refused  to  grant  an  iojunc- 
tion  in  the  worst  case,  that  of  the  wholesale  swin- 
dllDg  Bank  of  GallipoUs.  "Many  of  the  banks  are 
issuing  one-dollar  notes  in  open  violation  of  law.  and 
several  corporations  and  towns  have  thrown  out  their 
shinplasters." 

Of  (he  fifty  banking  institutions  of  Fenosykania. 
twenty-six  have  accepted  the  beiit>ht  of  the  late  rfliel 
law,  and  six  have  rejected  it.  The  decisions  of  the 
others  have  not  yet  beeu  beard. 

By  ikU  momingU  vunl. 

Capt.  W.  G.  B.  Taylor,  boarding  officer,  Balize, 
has  captured  and  brought  in  a  schnoner.  whose  pira- 
tical character  and  designs  were  evident  from  her 
armament,  flae  and  papers.  The  crew  were  brought 
in  ironed.  This  statemunt  is  abridged  from  Capt. 
Tailor's  full  report  to  the  collector  of  New  Orleans. 

No  arrival  from  Europe  at  New  York,  to  the  lOlh, 

Three  other  banks  (making  9  now  hpard  from)  have 
refused  to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
"relief  law."  These  are  the  banks  of  Doylestown. 
Easton,  and  Eensin{;tou.  The  expectation  of  earl^ 
resumption  of  payment  by  the  lolvent  banks  of  Phi- 
ladelphia is  increased. 

The  steamer  Maid  of  Orleans,  with  a  cargo  of  lead, 
sunk  at  Hat  Island  in  the  Mississippi.  The  loss  was 
expected  to  be  Xolb\.—LouUvilIc  Mv.  of  5tA» 

The  Steamer  Dnncan  McRae,  on  her  trip  up  the 
Savannah  River,  was  blown  up  four  mites  below  John- 
son's Landing,  and  sunk  in  10  minuiPE'.  Two  firemen 
badly  injured.  The  cargo  nearly  a  total  loss. — Ch. 
Gmier. 

Saturday,  June  19,  1841. 

The  Great  Western  steam-ship  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  10th,  in  14  days  from  Bristol,  hria^lng 
London  dates  to  26th  ult,  and  seven  days  later  than 
previous  accounts.  No  news  of  interest,  except  the 
defeat  of  the  roinistiy  by  a  majority  of  36  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  su^ar  duty  hill— the  first 
of  the  series  of  the  proposed  free  trade  measurfs. 
The  ministers  expect  better  success  in  regard  to  tt)e 
corn  laws,  which  they  then  brought  up  for  repeal.  If 
defeated  there  also,  they  have  announced  the  intention 
of  dissolving  parli;imeut,  and  appealing  to  the  p(>ople 
by  a  new  election.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Itobert 
PjcI  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that  the 
ministers  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  parliament, 
and  *■  that  their  continuance  in  office,  under  such  cir- 
eamstances,  ts  at  variance  with  the  constitution." 

"An  utter  stagnation  is  now  rapidly  creeping  over 
every  branch  of  mdustry,  whether  manufacturing  or 
commerciFvl,  and  whether  in  lown  or  country.  Ail 
kinds  of  testimony  agree  that  in  this,  ordinarily  the 
hveliest  period  of  the  year,  (here  never  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  memory  ot  man  so  general  and  com- 
plete a  paralyzation  of  trade."— Land.  Paper,  May  25. 

From  the  great  dissatisfaction  existing  in  regard  to 
the  late  negotiations  with  the  Chinese,  we  expect  that, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  British  commander, 
there  will  be  a  course  of  prompt  and  vigorous  proce- 
dure commenced,  wbicb  must  cause  a  renewal  ot  the 
war,  and  lead  to  results  of  great  importance  to  the  con- 
tending nations,  and  to  the  commercial  world. 

Eacn  of  the  two  editors  of  the  New  York  American 
and  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  has  published  his  claim 
that  General  Harrison  had  promised  to  make  him  post- 
master of  New  York.  It  seems  that  these  conflicting 
issertioDS  and  cluou  are  to  be  settled  by  President 
Tyler  refusing  to  give  this  post-office  to  either  of  the 
competitors.  This  decision  will  be  apphoded  by  all 
honest  and  disinterested  men.  The  newspaper  press 
(of  both  high  and  low  degree)  is  sufficiently  exposed 
to  corrupting  influences,  without  adding  thereto  the 
rewards  of  nch  gontsment  offices^  for  parlizan  elee- 
lioBeering  services. 


The  notorious  Seminole  marauder  Coachoochee,  o<' 
Wild  Cat,  with  IS  other  warriors.  3  iiegt'oes,  and  a 
boy,  have  been  captured  by  Major  Chtlds,  and  ship- 
ped off  for  the  west. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Boston  refused  to  indict  B. 
Hiegins,  the  mate  of  the  Wellington,  charged  ifith 
kidnapping  (as  slated  in  our  last.)  Their  dettSlqa 
has  ransed  great  excitement  amongst  the  abolitioolsjs 
in  Boston. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  suTimfTted  lo  • 
Congress  his  plan  of  a  National  Bank.    Our  limits 
do  not  permit  presenting  its  features.    There  will  b; 
yet  much  diKputation  as  to  the  details  of  this  measure, 
and  possibly  a  failure  of  the  bill  on  that  ground. 

The  repeal  of  the  anti-abotltion  (21st)  rule  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  under  reconsideration, 
by  a  vote  of  106  to  104,  and  the  house  is  disposed  to 
be  very  disorderly  thereon.  This  session,  so  far.  pre- 
mises to  be  any  thing  but  quiet,  orderly,  or  business- 
like. Fifteen  days  have  passed,  and  the  mles  of  the 
lower-house  have  not  been  yet  adopted; 

A  British  cruiser,  the  Termagant,  attacked  a  Span- 
ish slaver  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  beaten  off 
with  some  loss. 

The  master  of  a  British  merchantman  has  been 
fined  $273,  by  the  court  of  Liberia,  for  trading  with 
the  natives  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  He 
claimed  to  be  authorized  by  his  government,  to  which 
he  will  oppeal. 

A  letter  from  New  Orieans,  to  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, dated  6ih  inst  says  that  the  ship  Charies. 
which  sailed  a  few  days  before  for  Havre,  France, 
was  fallen  in  with  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  sails  set.  but  no  one  onboard. 
There  were  fresh  traces  of  blood,  and  other  reasons 
to  believe  that  either  pirates  had  captured  the  ship, 
or  more  probably  that  the  crew  had  murdered  the  pas- 
sengers, 13  innumborof  whom  6  were  ladies,  and  rob- 
bed and  atwtndoned  th°  ship.  The  passengers  had, 
as  was  supposed,  $ino,000  in  specie.  Several  expe- 
ditions had  started  from  New  Orlcan™,  to  cnii<ie  in 
pursuit  of  the  mimlerers ;  and  great  excitement  had 
been  produced  by  this  mysterious  and  horrible  event. 
The  passengers  were  mostly  inhabitants  of  New 
Orieans.  Up  to  the  9th  inst.  nothing  bad  been  ascer- 
tained, though  more  than  20  persons  of  suspicious 
character  bad  been  arreted  and  were  in  confinement. 
The  crew  of  the  piratical  vessel  recently  captured  off 
the  Balize,  were  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  this  act. 

From  the  Nationnl  Intelligencer  of  the  17lh  it  ap- 
pears that,  after  17  days  of  Equabhiing  and  disorder, 
the  House  of  Repiesentatives  has  been  finally  or- 
ganized. The  21st  (anti-abolition)  nile,  and  its  le- 
peal,are  to  remain  in  suspense  until  the  rei^iilar  session, 
then  to  be  discussed  and  settled,  if  possible.  All  the 
other  former  rules  of  the  house  were  adopted — and  the 
members  may  now  proceed  to  wrangle  about  tome- 
thing  else. 

"  A  few  we^ks  ago,  the  court  was  to  sit  in  Helena, 
(La.,)  to  grant  judgment  to  the  banks,  which  bad  sued 
extensively ;  but  the  people  met,  closed  the  door  of  the 
court- house,  and  refused  to  admit  either  judge,  jury,  or 
sheriff.  The  juilee  was  about  to  bold  (he  court  in  an- 
other building,  but  soon  learned  that  the  sheriff  had 
resigned,  and  no  court  could  be  held."— fXa.  <Ad».) 
This  lawless  course  is  unjustifiable  and  abominable; 
but  what  else  ran  be  expected,  when  the  law,  as  in 
Louisiana  and  Virginia,  relieves  the  banks  from  allob* 
ligations  to  pay  iheir  debts,  than  that  those  who  owe  the 
bank*  should  consider  it  justifiable  to  "suspend  pay- 
ment" of  their-debts  likewise?  Outrageous  and  un- 
justifiable Bs  is  such  violation  of  law,  and  of  honesty, 
by  their  debtors,  the  bank*  have  no  right  to  complain, 
that  their  own  dishonest  and  illegal  course  is  tbns  imi- 
tated, and  opposed  to  their  own  refusal  to  pay  what 
thev  owe. 

Willis  Gaylord  Clarke,  the  printer,  poe^aud  late  odl< 
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tor  of  the  Phihdclphia  Gazette,  died  on  the  12[h  inst. 
agpd  32. 

.  The  Doforious  Dr.  Eldridge,  who  was  charged  with 
baying  swindled  different  bank!)  so  lar|*el^,  and  who 
ha>  been  so  long  under  trial  in  Philadelphia,  was  dis- 
charged on  hia  own  recognizance  to  appear,  in  the  sum 

.  oF,$UOOO.    No  jury  couid  agree  as  to  bis  ^uiit. 

An  absconding  female  slave,  belonging  to  Dr.  Shields 
of  Maryland,  having  been  legally  arrested  in  Lancas- 
tert  Pa.,  and  when  in  charge  of  Mr.  Grabill,  brother- 
in-law  of'ths  owner,  and  two  of  tb«  police,  was  forci- 
bly HscBod  by  a  party  of  negroes.  All  the  three  men 
a)>oFetiamed  were  much  hurt  in  the  fi^ht  with  the  as- 
saHaiits,  and  one  of  the  attacking  party  was  shot  by 
one  of  the  police,  and  is  reported  since  to  be  dead.  * 
The  scheme  for  a  national  bank,  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  strongly  denounced  by 
some  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  administration  party. 
The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says  it  has 
caused  univenul  disappointment. 

Prices  of  ezcbaoge,  or  discount,  at  New  York  on 
the  15th— 

3ia33 


On  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore. 
Richmond. 
Charleston, 
Sannnah, 


31  a  84 
4ia4i 
l}ali 


'Augusta  ninds. 


On  Augusta,  6*  a  15t 
Mobile.  10  a  — 
New  Orleans,  7^  a  — 
N.  Carolina,  —  a  S 
Cincinnati,  9  a  9^ 
Louisville,  8}  a  — 
t  R.  R.  funds. 
"The  suit  recentiv  instituted  aeainst  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  by  the  United  States  Bank  is  to  recover  nearly 
saven  hnndrsd  tbonsand  dollars,  paid  ouf  daring  his 
adminlstntion,  for  which  no  voacbers  can  be  found  ; 
of  which  sum  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
it  is  asserted,  were  paid  to  him,  for  purposes  unknown, 
upon  the  checks  of  the  Cashier. — Pki,  Led. 

The  Richmond  banks  have  given  notice  that  afler 
July  1,  they  will  not  receive  any  notes  of  the  Whee- 
ling banks.  This  is  beeausa  tha  'Wbeeline  notes  ate 
tooMtbiig  wme  in  narket,  or  in  depreciation,  than 
their  own. 

S^xurday,  June  28,  1841. 
Tba  supposed  jriraey  on  the  ship  Charles,  stated 
last  week,  tnms  oat  to  bave  been  a  Tolnntary  aban- 
donment of  the  ship  by  the  crew  and  passengers,  on 
aceount  of  its  leaking.  The  passengers  bad  pro- 
ceeded to  France  io  the  ship  Louis  XIV.  and  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  came  in  another  vessel  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  the  case  was  judicially  examined,  and 
ample  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  cnminality  furnish- 
ed. Still  it  is  stranre  that  the  leak  which  cansed 
■neb  «  panic  should  have  become  less ;  and,  also,  that, 
when  leaving  the  sbip,  no  note  was  left  by  the  master 
to  explain  the  cause,  to  any  persons  who  might  visit 
the  wreck. 

The  steamer  Colombia.  Captain  Jadkins,  arrived 
at  BMton  about  9  o'clock  on  Wednewlay  afternoon. 
(June  16tb,)  in  the  unprecedentedly  short  passage  of 
twelve  days  and  five  hours  from  Liverpool.  She 
brin^  papers  from  that  city  to  the  4th  inst.,  and  Lon. 
doQ  to  the  fTening  of  the  8d,  bringing  news  8  days 
Mer. 

Tbe  news  from  Canton  (to  April  1st)  is  important, 
and  authentic.  In  cmisequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  to  ratify  the  previous  convention,  faoatilifies 
bad  been  renewed  by  the  British,  the  Bogue  (oris  at- 
tached and  carried,  and  the  factories  taken  possession 
of,  which  position  gives  tbe  entire  command  of  the 
mat  cttrof  Canton,  and  subjects  it  to  be  burnt  at  any 
boar.  Tbe  British  lost  not  a  nan  in  tbe  a^r,  and 
bad  killed  between  200  and  SOO  of  the  Chinese,  and 
taken  1800  prisoners.  The  British  commander  has 
proclaimed  a  sospeneion  of  hostilities  with  tbe  cit^r, 
Qnti)  the  intended  procedure  of  tbe  Chinese  authori- 
ties is  known,  and  nas  opened  the  trade.  This  aAic 
is  ominoas  of  a  complete  prostration  of  the  Chinese 
to  BrltMl  pcwer.  The  Cuton  Frrn  says,  that  "eve- 


ry thing  wears  the  appearance  of  a  protracted  war." 
This  news  from  Canton  advanced  teas  2d.a  3d.  per  lb. 
The  general  apparance  of  tbe  crops  in  Europe  in* 
dicated  favorable  harvests. 

Hostilities  had  been  recommenced  by  the  Rus- 
sians, on  an  extensive  scale  of  preparation,  with  the 
Circassians.  The  first  affair  was  sanguinary,  and  the 
Ritosian  Major  General,  Backurim',  was  killed. 

The  diffprence  which  lately  arose  between  the  Otto- 
man and  Persian  governments  has  been  amicably  set- 
tled. 

The  Insnrgents  of  Candia  bad  received  reinforce, 
ments  from  Greece,  and  w«^e  gaining  ground.  Tbe 
in.'urreclion  in  Bulgaria  had  been  quelled. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  resolution  (of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  ministry,)  was  still  ander  debate  in  the  Housa 
of  Commons. 

The  state  of  trade  in  Great  Britain  was  bad  beyon^ 
precedent.  All  branches  of  Indnstrr  were  languish- 
ing. Some  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Scotland  were  be- 
ginnine  1o  work  but  part  of  the  time.  The  price  of 
cotton  had  fallen,  and  the  market  was  very  dull.  The 
prospect  of  ihe  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had  put  tbe 
nation  in  a  ferment.  The  dissolution  of  parliament  is 
expected  soon. 

A  new  system  has  commenced  of  importing  free 
natives  of  Africa  to  Ihe  British  West  Indies  as  hired 
laborers.  Two  vessels  bringing  2fi7  of  these  emi- 
erants  have  arrived  at  Jamaica.  This  fact  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  that  the  emancipated  slaves 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  hired  laborers,  or  these  new 
and  barbarous  substitutes  would  not  be  required. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made,  at  Apalachicola,  Fl.. 
by  persons  on  board  a  New  Tork  vessel,  to  carry  off 
four  or  five  slaves,  whom  they  had  persuaded  to  ab- 
scond. The  scheme  was  discovered  and  the  slaves 
stopped,  but  the  vessel  and  the  practical  abolitioniste 
escaped.— IWfoAottee  Star, 

Only  thirty-five  of  the  fifly  Vanks  of  Pennsylvania 
have  accepted  the  benefit  of  the  relief  law;  and  their 
proportions  of  tbe  loan  to  the  slate,  under  that  law. 
(to  be  issued  in  small  notes.)  will  fall  short  of  the 
whole  amount  expected,  by  $1,409,072. 

Samael  Wright,  a  merchant  of  New  Orieans,  had 
written  letters  to  tbe  Vicksburs  Sentinel,  in  which  he 
boldly  and  truly  exposed  the  frauds  of  snndry  of  the 
speculators,  banking  financiers,  and  great  cotton  deal- 
ers, practised  on  the  planters  and  the  community,  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  amone  the  exposed  swindlers 
to  put  down  Mr.  Wright.  The  first  attempt  was  to 
expel  lum  from  tbe  Commercial  Readinc  Room,  and 
thus  to  iniare  bis  reputation.  This  failed ;  for  even 
amouET  this  mercantile  body,  he  was  sustained  by  a 
majority.  He  was  then  challenited,  by  a  merchant 
named  Oakey.  and  shot  dead  in  the  duel.  Mr.  Wright 
has  been  murdered  for  telling  the  tnitb,  and  exposing 
fraud  and  villany ;  but  bis  assassination  will  serve  the 
cause  that  he  died  for,  even  better  than  bis  published 
erenments  uid  facts.  The  editor  of  the  Vicksbnrg 
Sentinel  says  of  hia  Imid  associate  in  the  war  aeainst 
benkine  and  commercial  swindlers,  that  Mr.  Wright 
"  fell  literally  among  a  band  of  felons,  a  martyr  to 
justice,  truth  and  honor."  It  is  easier  for  sncb  fetoos 
to  proscrilw  and  even  murder  their  few  opponents  than 
to  refute  their  arenments,  or  deny  their  charges. 

The  House  of  Representatives  have  passed  an  act 
appropriating  j^28,000  to  tbe  widow  of  (?en.  Harrison. 
The  vote  was  122  to  66. 

Rail  RoAna. — ^Thers  are  now  wsntSne  only  two 
or  three  links  to  complete  the  lone  line  of  rdl  road 
from  Maine  to  North  Carolina — 24  miles  between 
Hartford  and 'Springfield,  anri  50  miles  from  New  Ha- 
ven to  the  state  line  of  New  York,  making  one  entire 
line  from  Buffalo  on  the  west,  and  Portland  on  the 
east,  to  the  citv  of  Washington— in  length  over  1000 
miles  !  When  this  is  completed,  we  will  have  an  iron 
line  firom  the  east  to  the  west,  north  to  sonth  and  south- 
west, of  eontinacd  lines,  with  the  exception  of  sbont 
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60  miles  from  Washington  to  Fredericksburg,  Va  ,  of 
nearly  2000  miles. — Soutk.  Recorder. 

The  death  of  M.  Nieoicewiez.  the  distiDguished 
Pole,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resilient  at  Eliitabetti- 
town,  N-  J.,  and  whose  name  is  alike  dear  to  freedom 
and  literature  in  both  hemispheres,  ia  annoaht:ed  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats  of  ^ris.  He  was  84  years  old  at 
tbe  time  of  hia  death. 

There  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York,  on  tbe  22d 
and  23d  inst.,  1389  steerage  passengers. 

"  We  learn,  (says  ihe  N.  Y.  Herald  of  the  23(1  inst.) 
by  a  private  letter  received  yesterday  from  Lima,  ihdt 
alioiit  tbe  first  of  April  aa  important  battle  waa  fought 
between  tbe  government  forces  atid  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  action  took  place  near  Arequipa,  and  at 
first  the  latter  party,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Vivanco,  was  victorious,  but  the  government  troops 
nutter  Gamarra  finally  triumphed." 

Cam  peachy  papers  to  17th  ult.  have  been  received  at 
N.  Orteana.  Tbe  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  Ibrmerly 
waa  subject  to  taxation,  ia  hereafterto  be  free.  The  nort 
of  Bacatur  has  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  The 
State  of  Yucatan  has  definitively  declared  its  absolute 
separation  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  the  new  constitution,  decreed  by  tbe  le- 
gislature, was  published  at  Merida,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  The  Mexican  flag  was  taken  down  by  the  po- 
pulace,  torn  into  pieces,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
other  colors.  Tbe  liberty  of  worship  is  declared  by 
the  constitution.  To  strangers  every  possible  guaran- 
ty is  promised.  The  new  government  is  atwut  lo  send 
inessengers  to  Waabin^o  and  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
being  ncognized  as  an  independent  state.  Sod 
Francisco  Rienaud  has  been  called  to  Yucatan,  and 
placed  in  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  navy.  Many 
other  distinguished  men  have  beea  recallea. 

RiLiEP  Laws.— It  appears  thatasystem  of  bank- 
ing has  been  tried  in  Mississippi  similar  to  that  of  the 
nnef  law  of  the  last  session  of  our  Pennsylvania 
le^slatare— that  is,  a  founding  issues  on  state  stocks, 
and  expecting  them  to  remain  in  good  credit  without 
die  aid  of  specie  payments.  This  system,  being  in 
oppoflition  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  failed  of  course. 


"  Tbe  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi  was  established  up- 
on an  issue  of  stale  stock,  of  which  it  received  five 
millions,  and  issued  its  own  notes  upon  the  faith  of 
ihe  capital  so  obtained.  The  bank  waa  to  have  paid 
ihe  interest  on  this  stock,  but  it  has  neglected  to  do 
so,  and  tbe  pei^le  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  it. 

■*  In  Ihe  meaii  time  tbe  officers  of  the  bank  are  too 
wise  to  take  their  own  pay  in  tbe  stuff  which  they  have 
put  olf  to  others,  and  tbe  cashier  is  now  endeavoring 
to  obtain  a  loan  of  $25,000  in  cash  upon  tbe  pledge 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  the  money  being  wasted  to 
pay  the  bank  expeoKS. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  few  more  such  experiments 
will  convince  our  legislaton  that  the  best  relief  bill  is 
one  that  requires  the  banks  lo  comply  strictly  with 
their  engagements,  and  the  best  monetary  "r^w^or" 
is  a  bankrupt  law,  which  shall  wind  up  .the  Ufairs  of 
eveiy  bank  which  may  suspend  payment  for  thiitj  dajn 
in  succession." — Pennsylnmnin. 

The  PaEsiDEHT.—Tbe  insurance  coupamr  of  New 
York,  that  underwrote  tbe  cargo  of  tbe  President, 
have  paid  tbe  full  amount  of  tbe  loss — conchi^ve  eri- 
dence  of  what  they  think  of  her  fate. 

Tbe  Jackson  Missisaippian.  of  the  41b  inst,  says 
that  Governor  McNutt  lias  received  oflkial  informa- 
tion  tbai  tbe  slate  has  been  prote^fed  for  interest  due 
on  a  portion  of  the  Union  Bank  bonds. 

The  Doric,  at  PJew  Orleans,  from  Tampico,  brought 
upwards  of  #Sfi,000  in  specie,  and  the  Creole,  at 
the  same  port  from  Matamoraa,  bronglit  Dpwaids  of 
$50,«0U, 

The  committee  in  the  United  8Mes  Senate  hiruic 
in  chai^  the  subject  matter  of  the  Finaoeea  and  a 
National  Bank,  it  is  said  will  exteod  the  limit  of  the 
rate  of  dividends  to  7  per  cent. 

Nothing  bad  been  beard  al  tbe  latest  dates  of  the' 
robbers  of  tbe  Frederick  County  Bank. 

An  injunction  waa  placed  on  tbe  Bank  of  Michigan 
(m  the  llHi  inst.,  and  a  receiver  wu  to  be  appointed. 

The  Great  Western  took  out  only  about  fMOO  in 
specie,  and  not  a  very  large  amount  oS  bills. 

The  recent  census  shows  that  there  is  ooe  insane 
person  lor  eveij  990  inhabitants. 
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BDMUMD    RUrrtN,  EDtTOB  AND  PIOFSIBTOR. 


LIMIHG    LAND  WITHOUT   ASY  BEHBriCIAL 
BSSULT. 

To  dw  EAlor  of  (be  Finnen*  Begtatcr. 

yotUtaay,  Junt  16th,  1841. 

Thoufch  not  a  eubscritw  lo  your  paper,  yet  1 
am  not  inditfcrent  to  its  ■uccesa,  nor  deprived  ol 
ihe  pleasure  aoJ  profit  loo,  1  trust,  to  be  derived 
from  its  perusal.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  my 
most  heany  congratulationa  lor  the  many  compli- 
ments you  have  won  from  your  correspondeois, 
lor  the  ability  and  usefulness  with  which  you 
have  conducted  it ;  and  1  am  now  restrained  more 
by  prudence  than  justice,  from  expressing,  plenis 
rerfris.  itie  favorable  regard  in  which  your  labors 
are  held  by  an  humble  member  o!'  the  ajj^riculiu- 
rat  comoiuniiy.  This  will  be  better  done,  no 
doubt,  to  ) our  own  taste,  and  with  less  fulsome- 
uess  to  your  readere,  by  adding,  if  1  can,  to  the 
number  ol  facts,  which  you  may  be  able  to  present 
before  Ihern,  worthy  of  their  alieniion. 

Iq  the  winter  of  1837-'S8, 1  cut  down  a  piece 
of  pine  land,  of  second  growth,  in  good  heart, 
being  interspersed  with  doir-wood  and  grape  vine. 
The  size  of  it  was  3  or  4  acres  of  ground.  It 
was  permitted  lo  lie  for  1  year  with  the  fallen 
trees  and  rubbish  upon  it.  In  the  spring  of  1839, 
i:  was  hilled  and  planted  in  tobacco,  luitowed  by 
the  same  crop  in  1840,  and  by  wheat  and  herds- 
Brass  the  last  winter.  Previously  lo  billing  for 
Ihe  first  crop  of  tobacco,  a  portion  oT  Imk,  made 
by  burning  oyster  shells,  was  sprinliled  over  hall'au 
acre  of  this  land,  ftelecled  from  about  the  middle  of 
it,  the  pine  beard  being  permitted  to  remain  upon  it, 
but  removing  by  a  slight  raking  the  coarsest  of 
the  trash.  It  was  put  on  at  the  rale  of  about 
70  bushels  of  Imie  to  the  acre.  I  hnve  carelully 
wairhed  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  3  successive 
vfops,  byromparing  the  pruducls,  according  to 
Ihe  pye,  of  ihn  tim*^d  and  adjoining  portions  ol 
Und,  ^rid  Imve  not  yet  been  able  lo  detect  the 
feaei  decided  iidvantase  ol  the  former  over  the 
latter,  more  than  what  minht  be  attributed  in 
rertain  parts  lo  superior  original  fertility  of  soil. 
The  crop  of  wheat  now  upon  it  shows  such  a 
tmlTomiity  of  aspect,  io  growth  and  maturity, 
throughout  the  entire  piece,  that  it  seems  lo  me 
the  most  minute  observer  would  not  dream  that 
such  a  vaunted  fertilizer  as  lime  is  had  been  ap- 
plied to  any  part  of  it,  if  we  may  except  many 
irregular  spoia  over  ihe  entire  surface,  including 
llmM  and  uolimed  portions,  in  which  the  more 
vigorous  growth  and  more  rapid  maturity  of  the 
wheat  manifest  the  undoubted  virtues  of  aihea,  de- 
posited by  the  burning  of  heaps  oi'logs  and  brush. 

Other  experimeou  with  lime  have  been  made 
and  are  making  in  my  neighborhood,  but  with 
thw  well-established  practical  cooelusioos,  at  least, 
id  its  favor.  A  gentleman  sowed  lime  upon  his 
tobacco  lot  last  spring  after  manuring  it,  and  did 
not  reap  such  a  crop  of  tobacco  as  bis  manure 
alooe  promised.  Not  roeaoiog,  however,  to  aver 
that  the  lime  wa«  an  bjury,  but  only  that  it  did 
not  eeem,  to  an  apweaable  extent,  to  counteract 
injatioos  eauaee.  Thii  oentlsman  is  doabtlees 
Vol.  IX.-«3 


flattered  with  ihe  hope,  if  not  belief,  ihat  its  bene- 
ficial efiects  will  be  considerably  realized  in  the 
present  crop  oT  wheal.  Wbathier  it  be  eooirmed 
or  not,  tt  will  be  difficult  accurately  to  aseertaio^ 
but  the  conclusion  lo  be  drawn  from  ihe  experi- 
ment, related  above,  upon  my  own  land,  would 
seem  to  be  unfifvorable  to  such  asupposition. 

Guided  by  principles  which  I  suppose  you  te 
have  advanced  in  relation  to  the  action  of  calca- 
reous manures,  I  shall  yearly  watch  the  effects  of 
the  lime  upon  the  }  acre  ofground  above  described, 
with  the  expectation,  if  ihey  are  correct,  that 
with  moderate  cultivation  and  graziog,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  vegetable  mailer  of  its  own 
growth,  from  herds-grasn,  it  will  either  improve 
more  rapidly  than  the  adjoining  land,  or  delerio- 
rnte  more  slowly.  If  Ihe  above  should  merit  any 
notice  Irom  you  or  your  readers,  it  would  be 
pleasing  lo  me  to  see  soroetbiqg  confirmstery  of, 
or  contradictory  lo  what  is  here  advanced ;  br,  in 
agricultural  practice  and  opinion,  ihe  pa»din  is 
just,  that  our  enemies  are  often  our  best  friends. 

G.  F. 


rBKSCU  AKD  AMBBICAH  BUBAL  COXFOBTS. 

From  tbe  Pamen'  Cabinet. 

Mr.  jEditor  .  —To  be  able  to  "  defloe  our 
proper  position  in  the  world,"  and  to  fpim  a  true 
estimate  of  our  character  and  standing  in  ihe 
scale  of  human  beings,  it  will  be  necessary  lor  us 
to  compare  oursL'lves  by  the  standard  of  comlbrt 
and  happiness  enjoyed  in  other  civilized  countries, 
and  especially  with  tba  iohabiiaots  of  those  states 
which  have  been  Ibr  ages  under  other  forms  of 
goverament,  become  venerable  from  their  an- 
tiquity. I  am  led  at  present  to  this  subject,  by  a 
perusal  of  the  article  in  the  Cabinet  for  Alarch^ 
on  the  state  of  society  in  thai  iiart  of  the  continent 
which  is  denominated  "  the  Granary  ol  Europe," 
where  cheap  land  and  low  wages  seem  almoiM 
synonymous  with  misery  and  starvation. 

During  a  late  tour  in  the  low  countries,  in 
France,  1  was  struck  dutni  while  witnessing  the 
dtaie  of  society  in  that  part  of  **  dear,  deli^tfiil 
France,"  having  never  twlore  had  the  most  distant 
idea  of  the  possibitiiy  that  such  a  low,  debased, 
and  degraded  slate  of  things  could  exist  in  any 
civilized  country  under  heaven;  and  I  have  never, 
since  my  return,  been  able  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press my  feelings,  or  to  describe  what  I  there 
saw;  but  as  I  have  since  found  the  same  scenes 
poitrayed  to  the  life  io  Blackwood's  Magaaiae, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  bear  testimony  lo  the  truth 
of  the  picture,  which  is  by  no  means  loo  highly 
colored,  and  which  I  do  most  cooscieotiouely ; 
congratulating  my  fellow  countrymen  on  tbe  aom- 
Ibrt  and  happiness  which  they  enjoy  in  this  blessed 
land  of  liberty  and  high  wages.  The  traveller 
thus  commences  :— 

"Nantes,  in  BreUgne.  Passed  through  a 
productive  country,  where  the  cows  seemed  the 
(sffitimata  propcietoia— the  peasantry,  interlopers. 
Tba  fields  were  luxurient,  but  frfTr^-*  ^ 
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ihe  preienee  of  man  was  deplorable.  'God  made 
the  oountry  and  man  made  the  (own,*  is  the  poet's 
maimer  at  accounting  for  narrow  street*,  but  rhe 
general  order  of  French  towni  do  not  come  with- 
in the  eatalogae  of  human  biiilding$ — nothing  on 
earth  cornea  nearer  to  the  troglodyte  style.  N  ine- 
tenths  of  them  seem  to  have  been  the  simple 
work  of  nature  ;'  piles  of  mire,  shaped  into 
habitalions  by  the  hand  of  time  and  lempeet,  and 
as  guiltlees  of  glass  nindowfl,  whitewash,  and 
comibrt  of  any  conceivable  kind,  as  a  cavern  in 
the  back  of  an  American  wilderness!  But  the 
Frenchman  is  a  genuine  '  Gallio'  in  private  life, 
and  careih  for  none  of  Ihpee  ihings  ;  ye.l  he  ie 
within  60  miles  of  a  people  whose  study  is  every 
thing  of  domestic  convenience-  To  what  can  the 
extraordinary  difference  be  attributed,  which 
makes  the  man  of  England  and  the  man  of 
France  as  essentially  antipodean  as  if  (he  diameter 
of  the  earth  divided  them  1  It  cannot  be  climate, 
for  in  three-fourths  of  France  they  have  shower 
for  shower  with  England  ;  or  if  there  be  a  dis- 
tinction, the  winter  is  keener  and  the  summer 
more  torrid,  thus  both  rer^uiring  more  diligence  in 
repelling  the  effects  of  season.  It  cannot  he 
poverty,  for  the  French  peasant  has  generally 
become  a  proprietor:  it  cannot  be  government, 
for  if  governments  act  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  is  lo 
set  the  example  of  building  :  yet  the  French 
peasant  coes  on  from  year  to  year  and  from  age 
to  age,  sitting  in  a  cottage  as  naked  of  comlort  as 
if  he  sat  on  a  hill  in  Siberia,  and  a  Tartar  hut 
would  be  well  equipped  to  the  best  of  these 
hovels:  they  have  not  even  the  merit  of  beine 
whitewashed  sepulchres,  for  a  brush  has  never 
touched  them  since  the  moment  they  arose  from 
their  origHial  mire  ; — the  (ruth  is,  that  home," 
as  it  has  been  a  ihous&nd  lime?  observed,  is  not 
French;  there  is  but  little  gathering  around  ihe 
family  hearth,  and  the  cottage  is  not  ihe  place  of 
their  mirth ;  they  return  to  it  to  sleep,  and  go  to  it 
ns  men  to  the  churchyard,  because  they  cannot 
help  it.  Their  festivities  are  for  the  guineette, 
their  euperfioous  coin  ie  expended  on  the  gilded 
head-gear  of  the  rustic  belles,  or  the  finmp* 
eolorra  waisteoaia  and  flowered  stockings  of  the 
rustic  beaux ;  white  the  summer  lasts  they  live  In 
the  open  air,  working,  dancing,  eating,  and 
flirting  through  the  day;  and  when  ili(>  winter 
come«,  they  cluster  together  in  their  huts  like  heps, 
with  no  more  concern  for  their  fiirnishinv  than  a 
generation  of  rabbits  in  their  wi\rren  ;  i here  they 
nibernate,  dismal,  dark,  and  frozen,  until  the  first 
gleam  of  sunshine  rouses  them,  and  leis  the  whute 
tribe  loose  like  the  swallows— and  then  all  is  flmier- 
ing,  frisking  and  hunting  flies— or  matters  full  as 
light  aa  fliea— again."  J.  G, 


KXTIBPATIOV  OF  SASflAFBAS  SPB0VT8. 

Prom  ibe  Kentucky  Pimer. 
Pleasant  Run,  Logan  Co.,  May  22,  1841. 
You  ask,  in  the  29th  number  oi  the  present 
volume,  for  the  practice  ol  some  one  in  subduing 
sassalras  sprouu ;  I  have  thought  proper  to  give 
you  and  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Champion,  of 
Caldwell,  my  observations  and  practice.  When 
I  commenced  (arming  in  this  county  I  was  annoy- 
ed with  the  seHnaTras,  aod  remaiked  to  a  neighbor 


of  mine  that  the  sassafras  sprout  was  a  very 
great  objection  lo  the  Green  River  country.  1 
saw  fields  thickly  set  with  it  and  the  fences  com- 
pletely staked  and  ridered  with  tbem  growing, 
and  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  this  evil;  to  cut 
one  down,  was  to  insuiv  twenty  more.  He  in- 
formed  me  that  a  lew  years  previous  he  woeld 
have  given  one  hundred  dollars  to  have  them 
cleared  from  one  field,  but  had  succeeded  entirely 
in  freeing  them  from  hia  farm.  Hia  practice 
had  been  to  sow  his  fields  in  clover,  and  pasture 
his  sheep  on  them,  commencing  early  in  Mav. 
This  stock  will  keep  the  leaves  well  trimmed  off, 
which  will  cause  them  to  die,  root  and  branch. 
I  had  a  field  at  that  time  better  set  than  most  ol' 
the  wheat  this  spring.  It  was  set  in  clover;  I  put 
all  my  stock  on  it,  and  still  lacked  some,  and  bor- 
rowed from  my  neighbors,  which  entirety  subdued 
it.  I  advise  'all  of  my  brother  farmers  whose 
fields  are  infested  with  this  iroubtesome  shrub  to 
sow  tbem  in  clover,  and  instead  of  having  their 
slock  running  in  the  wood,  until  July  and  Autrusi, 
with  their  winter  coats  on,  to  put  them  on  the  clo- 
ver in  May;  and  if  ihey  have  not  a  sufficient 
number  themselves  to  keep  the  sprouts  trimmed, 
to  borrow  of  iheir  neighbors,  and  not  think  of  a 
charge  for  pasturage,  lor  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  If  you  think  the  above  or  part  of  il 
worthy  the  consideration  of  your  correspondent, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  give  it  him  in  any  form  you 
please.  Wnta  Gvav. 


STATE  AID  TO  AGBICULTDRS  IH  KEW-TOBK. 

From  the  Caltivuor. 

Wearegrsiified  to  announce  ifaat  the  bill  intro- 
duced lur  the  aid  and  improvement  of  agriculiure, 
into  the  legislature  of  thia  siare,  has  become  a 
taw,  and  that,  if  not  all  that  some  of  our  agricul- 
tural frienda  expected,  still  its  tnSuence  must  be 
powerlul  for  good.  It  appropriatea  eight  thousand 
dollars  annually,  of  which  $700  goes  to  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ag.  Society,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
among  ilie  several  counties  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  on  conditions  and  restrictions  which 
must  ensure  its  faithful  application  to  the  use 
intended  by  the  state  when  granting  the  aid.  It 
will  be  seen  that  no  county  can  receive  its  share  of 
Ihe  money  unlcES  a  county  society  is  organized, 
and  a  sum  equal  lo  that  appropriated  is  raised  by 
the  association  to  be  added  to  and  expended  with 
ihat  for  premiums.  This  is  a  very  important 
provision ;  and  one  on  which  we  think  the  great 
efficiency  and  utility  of  the  ,aid  afforded  wiU  de- 
pend. Every  county  in  the  state,  therefore,  which 
has  not  already  an  efficient  society  organized, 
should  make  no  delay  in  efieciing  this  object. 
Men  of  spirit,  talent,  enterprise,  thorough  farm- 
ers, or  who  leel  a  deep  interast  in  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  must  take  the  lead  in  this 
businees,  atid  the  many  wilt  soon  be  interested  in 
(he  result,  and  cheerfully  follow  the  movement 
that  we  think  will  eventuate  in  so  much  good. 
Let  every  thing  tike  sectional  or  political  f^ing  be 
religiously  eschewed  in  the  management  of  these 
societies.  They  are'  mtended  (or  the  people,  to 
benefit  the  many,  and  so  the  funds  appropriated 
must  be  sacredly  regarded. 

We  think  it  may  r«asooably  beuiticipated  that 
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the  re  port  I  jrfaieb  are  lo  be  miide  lo  the  leerelary 
of  mate  Irom  the  state  waemyt  anti  Ibe  county 
•Qcietiea,  will  Ibrm  an  annual  volume  of  ihe  most 
iniiniotive  and  useful  kind,  and  nhich  ivill  form  a 
record  or  hieiory  of  agriculture  in  (bia  slate 
invaluable  to  the  former.  The  agriculiural  law 
of  1817,  hat  done  much  for  ibe  fame  ot'De  Witt 
Clioion,  and  the  ^od  etf'ecia  reeuliini;  fro  u  it  have 
not  yet  ceated  lo  belelr.  Ttie  tkrmers  of  the  elate 
have  demanded,  and  the  lefislaiure  have  again 
granted  aid  to  tbe  agriculture  of  iheaiate.  Lei 
such  a  use  be  made  of  ibis  money,  and  such  a 
»pirit  analcened  in  ihe  community,  ihiu  ihe 
■gricullurat  proaperity  of  the  state  ahati  be  com- 
menauraie  wiih  its  unequaled  posiiioo,  and  iis 
immense  re«ources. 

jfn  ocl  for  Vu  encouragement  of  jfgrieulture. 
[Passed  May  5. 1841.] 

The  people  of  tbe  state  of  New-Yoik,  repre- 
•enied  in  senale  and  asaembly,  do  enact  aa  follows: 
§  1.  Tim  sum  of  eight  thouaund  dolluis  prr 
annum  aball  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  Ibr 
the  term  of  five  yeuie,  fur  ihe  promotion  of  agri* 
culture  and  household  manutacturea  in  ibis  stale, 
In  the  manner  following,  to  wii :  to  the  county  of 


Albany,             $206  Oneida,  8255 

Alleghany,  123  Onondaga,  204 

Broome,  67  Ontario,  130 

Crtltaraugus,  86  Orange,  152 

Cayuga,  161  Orleans,  75 

Chauiauque,  143  O'awego,  131 

Cbemunff,  62  Otsego,  148 

Cbenango,  122  putoam,  38 

Clinioo,  84  Queeo's,  91 

Colombia,  133  Heusaelaer,  180 

Cortland,  7fi  Ricbmood,  34 

Delaware,  106  Rockland,  36 

Dutchess,  157  Saratoga,  121 

firiCj  lyfi  Schenectady,  51 

Essex,  71  Schoharie,  97 

Franklin,  50  Seneca,  74 

Kulton  &  Hamilton,  60  Sieubeo,  138 

Genesee,  J7a  St.  Lawrence,  170 

Greene,  91  Suffolk,  97 

Herkimer,  112  Sullivan,  47 

JeHerson,  183  Tiog^i,  61 

King's,  143  Tuuipkinii,  114 

l-!wis,  63  Ulster,  137 

Liviogaion,  117  Warren,  40 

Madison,  120  Waahiogioo,  123 

Monroe,  194  Wayne,  126 

Monigomery,  107  Weelchesier,  146 

N.  Y.  to  Am.  Inst.  960  Yam,  61 


Niagara,  93   N.  Y.  8.  Ag.Soc.  TOO 

§2.  When  the  New- York  State  Agricultural 
Society  aud  any  county  agricultural  locieiy  now 
formed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  in  ibis 
state,  or  the  American  Institute  in  the  ciiy  oi 
New- York,  shall  raiae  by  voluntary  subsrrpiioD 
any  sum  of  money,  the  president  and  treasurer 
•hall  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  of  the  facts 
of  the  (brmation  of  such  socieiy,  and  of  their 
having  raised  a  certain  sum,  epecilyini;  ihe  amount 
thereot;  which  affidavit  shall  be  filed  with  the 
comptroller  of  ibis  state,  who  shall  draw  his  war- 
rant on  ihe  treasurer  Ibr  a  sum  equal  io  theamouni 
of  such  voluntary  subecripiioo,  not  however  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  lo  which  auch  county  or  aiate 


society  would  be  entitled,  anxndiog  lo  Ihe  appor- 
tionment aforesaid. 

§  3.  The  New- York  Stale  Agricultural  Sodety 
and  (he  aevrrel  county  agriculiural  societiee  now 
Ibnned  or  which  shall  be  Ibrmed  In  thii  aiate, 
during  the  coatinuance  of  this  act,  shall  annually 
elect  such  and  ao  many  officera  bb  they  ehall  deem 
proper;  and  it  ohall  be  the  duly  of  auch  officera 
annually  to  reifulate  and  award  premiums  on 
such  ariiclea,  proilucnons  and  improvements,  as 
they  may  deem  best  calculated  lo  promote  the 
agricultural  and  household  manufdclurinj;  inte- 
reela  of  thid  atate,  havinii  especial  reference  to 
the  net  profits  which  accrup,  or  are  likely  lo 
accrue,  from  the  mode  of.r^ising  the  crop  or  stock, 
or  the  fabrication  uf  ibe  article  thus  odered,  with 
the  intention  that  the  reward  shall  be  given  Ibr 
the  most  economical  or  pTo6table  mode  of  compe- 
tition ;  provided  always,  tlTat  before  any  premium 
shall  be  delivered,  the  person  elaimtng  the  same, 
or  to  whom  ihe  same  may  be  awarded,  ehall  deli- 
ver in  writing  lo  ihe  preaident  of  the  aociety  as 
ercuraie  a  dfacripiion  of  the  proceaa  in  preparing 
ihe  soil,  including  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manure  opplied,  and  in  riising  the  crop,  or  (red- 
ing the.  animal,  aa  may  be  ;  and  also  of  liie  ex- 
pense and  product  of  the  crop,  or  of  increase  in 
value  of  the  animal,  with  ihe  view  of  ahowing 
accurately  the  profit  of  culiivaiing  the  crop,  or 
feeding  or  fn\\e»]n^  the  animal. 

§  4.  The  president  of  tbe  Stale  Af^ieuliural 
Society,  and  the  several  presidents  ol  the  aaid 
rouniy  aorieiirs,  who  shall  receive  or  expend  any 
of  the  moneys  hereby  apj.rupriaied.  ehrtll  annually, 
in  the  month  of  December,  iransmii  to  the  comp- 
troller a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  moneys  which  shall  come  into  their  hands  un- 
der this  act,  and  aiming  to  Whom  and  for  wh>\l 
purpose  paid,  with  ihe  vouchers  ihereof;  and  the 
said  preaidenls  of  the  aeverrtl  couniy  agricultural 
pocietipa  ehall  annually  transmit  in  the  monih  of 
December,  to  the  Executive  Comrartlee  of  the 
New  York  Stale  Airriculiural  Socieiy,  all  auch  re- 
ports or  relums  as  they  are  required  to  demand 
and  receive  jrom  applicants  for  premiums,  loj^e- 
ther  with  an  abstract  of  their  proceedings  during 
the  year. 

§  S.  The  Bxecuitve  Commitlee  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  shall  examine  all 
reports  and  returns  made  by  the  preeldenta  of  the 
county  agriculturat  socieiirs,  and  condensp,  ar- 
range And  report  the  same,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  own  proceedings,  lo  the  secretary  of 
«lHip,  in  ihe  month  of  January  in  each  year. 

§  6.  The  preaidenls  of  the  several  county  aocic- 
lica,  or  deleg  ilea  to  be  choecn  hy  them  annually 
(or  the  purpose,  ehall  be  ex-offirio  membera  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Agricultural  Society. 

§  7.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerks  in 
the  several  counties  ofihis  slate  to  cause  notice  to 
be  given  in  one  or  more  newnpapers  in  each 
county,  of  the  time  and  place  of  a  meeting  lo  be 
held  in  such  county  ibr  ihe  purpose  of  organizing 
such  county  agricultural  socieiy ;  and  notice  there- 
of ahull  be  j^ven  al  least  four  weeks  previous  to 
aorh  meeting. 

§  8.  This  act  ohnll  take  efTeui  immediately. 
State  of  New  York,  }   This  act  having  been  ap- 

Secretary^s  Office,  \  proved  aud  signed  by  the 
Governor,  on  the  6ih  day  of  May,  1841, 1  do  here- 
by certify  that  the  same  became  a  law  on  thai  dny. 

)oHH  C.  SpsHCKH,  &c'y.  if  State. 
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JAHPB  KITM  WATU-BOKHB  HAKK«  AVD  IW 
■XPMSB.  UHB  AND  CBHUT IWOH  VTOKi: 
afAIII» 

At  varioaa  plaen  io  our  paUieatioiM,  aod  Mill 
mora  io  private  ooavemiloiM,  we  have  ramwi- 
mended  and  urged  (he  use  of  water-borne  marl  io 
all  those  farmerA  oo  navigable  waters  who  had 
Dot  marl  easily  accessible  on  their  owo  lands. 
Our  arguments  to  this  end,  and  estimates  or  ad- 
TSDtages,  have  as  yet  had  but  very  limiled  opera- 
tion, not  because  they  were  not  convincing  to 
many,  and  who  would. gladly  have  incurred  the 
proper  expense,  but  because,  to. effect  the  object, 
required  the  co-operaiion  of  three  different  classes 
of  operators.  These  were,  1st,  ihe  proprietor  and 
worker  of  the  mari  beds,  to  aell,  dig,  and  deliver 
the  marl  to  lighters,  or  other  veasela ;  2d,  water- 
men and  owners  or  vessels  to  transport  the  marl ; 
and  3d,  purchasers  upon  fixed  and  large  contracts, 
so  as  10  furnish  that  regular  and  lull  employment 
which  only  could  make  all  parts  of  the  business 
(aa  of  any  other  business,)  both  cheap  in  opera- 
ration  and  profitable  in  results.  Many  persons 
were,  and  atill  are,  aoxioua  to  buy  marl— but  few 
proprietors  or  the  beds  cared  to  work  them  on  a 
proper  mode  for  cheap  delivery— and  still  worse 
was  the  chance  to  obtain  the  water  traosportaiion 
to  be  properly  and  certainly  performed,  and  at 
other  (ban  exorbitant  rates.  But  notwitbsiandiag 
all  the  difficulties,  we  succeeded  as  early  as  18S3 
in  inducing  Col.  C.  H.  Minge,  then  residing  in 
Charles  City  county,  lo  commence  marling  his 
farm  in  that  county  from  the  bed  which  underlies 
Coggios  Point,  of  which  we  gave  to  him  (and 
also  to  others  afterwards)  the  gratuitous  use.  Col. 
Minge  proceeded  on  (he  proper  mode  for  cheap- 
ness, by  purchasing  a  vessel,  and  having  the 
transportation  carried  on  by  hia  own  hired  bands. 
Bni  though  thtw  avoiding  (be  exorbitant  charges 
uid  unfaithful  operations  of  lighter- men,  he  had 
to  bear  all  the  disadvantages  and  losses  of  carry- 
ing 00  all  the  separate  branches  of  the  bukiness, 
generally  out  of  reach  of  bis  supervision,  aud  by 
the  aid  of  ignorant  atxl  inexperienced  haodl— and, 
moreover,  under  oiber  peculiar  disadvaolages,  un- 
necessary to  repeat  here,  but  which  may  be  seen, 
as  slightly  and  generally  referred  to,  in  the  report 
published  at  page  97  of  'Esaay  on  Calcareous 
Maourea.'  Stilt,  onder  all  meb  disadvantages, 
(which  we  suppose  must  have  aerved  to  inereaae 
the  cost  fully  tme-third,)  Cei.  Hinge  continued 
his  operations  through  two  years,  and,  according 
to  careful  and  particular  estimates  of  all  the  items, 
he  fouud'the  total  expense  of  the  uncovering  and 
di^og  the  marl,  potting  it  on  board,  transpoiting 
it  15  milea  on  and  acnwi  the  broad  part  of  James 
River,  and  landing  it  above  high-water  mark,  lo 


be,  for  16,000  bwbels  (heaped)  eoav«y«l  io  18SS, 
Dot^oite2cents  tbe  bushel,  cents  waa  the 
estimate,)  and  17,000  bushels  tbe  next  year,  only 
Ixf  cents  per  bushel.  This  does  not  include  any 
pqrment  for  tba  marl,  as  he  waa  ehuged  nothing 
for  it.  Bntif  halfaeent  the  bushel  be  allowed 
for  that  (which  is  enough,)  his  marl  of  the  se- 
cond year  would  still  have  cost  him  but  tittle  mora 
than  3  cents  when  put  out  on  his  landing  place. 

But  of  the  many  who  want  to  buy  marl,  and 
who  would  very  gladly  pay  3  cents,  (and  who  in 
fact  have  paid  4  to  Scents,  or  more,)  nooe  have 
been  willing  to  undertake  to  be  their  owo  carriers. 
And  while  ihey  have  paid  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  fair  prices  (or  lightering,  the  persons 
engaged  in  that  business  have  made  but  little 
profit,  owing  to  the  ignorance,  laziness,  and 
worthlessness  of  most  of  the  hireling  bands  who 
man  Ihe  river  lighters.  Mr.  Hill  Carter  (of 
Shiriey)  next  to  Col.  Hinge,  was  the  eariiest  and 
baa  been  the  most  extennve  applier  of  water- 
borne  marl  on  the  borders  of  James  River.  But 
(hough  he  likewise  obtained  his  early  supplies  gra- 
tuitously, (paying  only  for  the  labor  performed,) 
he.  has  never  been  able  io  have  mari  put  on  hia 
shore  at  less  than  4\  cents ;  and  yei,  after  seeing 
Ihe  effects  of  hia  eariy  applications,  he  was  so 
anxious  to  extend  it  to  all  his  land,  that  be  re- 
quested and  authorized  us  to  contract  with  any 
responsible  person  to  furnish  him  mari  enough, 
and  regularly,  at  5  cents  the  bushel.  We  were 
unable,  at  that  time,  to  induce  any  proper  person 
to  undertake  that  large  contract,  and  therefora  ti 
was  not  effected ;  though  we  were  aa  well  per- 
suaded then  as  now,  that  even  at  2  cents  less, 
a  good  and  suflicieot  profit  would  have  been 
afforded  to  the  other  party.  Under  this  opinion 
we  rather  discouraged  the  paying  the  hi^  pricea 
then  asked,  and  advised  aeveral  penwiw  who 
would  otherwise  have  bought,  to  waut  Air  inon 
moderate  terma— or,  still  better,  to  become  their ' 
own  carriers.  But  to  this  time,  the  price  hae 
been  very  little  reduced,  (4  cents  being  the  low- 
est yet  paid,  under  the  most  favwable  oifeom- 
btances,)  and  large  qcantUiea  of  mari  have  been 
bought  and  used,  at  such  high  prices,  though  not 
one-twentieth  of  what  might  otherwise  bava  been 
demanded,  at  fair  prices. 

During  all  this  tia^  we  refiaiDed  fh«  eflbring 
tofumi^  mari  ftom  our  beds,  except  by  gift— 
and  that  for  several  reasons.  In  the  Grst  place, 
we  did  not  choose  that  our  urgent  reccHnmeDda- 
tioos  to  othem  to  pnrefaase  and  use  waterbome 
mari  abouM,       bnpan^Ujft  subject  ua  to  the 

susfwion  of  being  impelled  Iherel 
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of  iMking  a  peeuotary  profit  b;  the  Ihimimsi— and 
therefore,  we  preferred  ihet  othera  ihould  be  an- 
dertakere  of  the  busineae.  Next,  our  owd  marl, 
on  Darigable  water,  though  very  rich,  ia  peculiarly 
diffieah  to  onoorer  and  work,  and  thenlbie  can* 
not  be  M  cheaply  Riraiahed  (to  the  buahet)  as 
Ihiin  many  other  more  eaaily  acceuible  beds. 
But,  after  leaTiii((  it  to  oihera  tor  8  yean  to  com- 
meiiea  tbia  bfuineaa,  and  carry  it  on,  and  with  very 
little  effect,  titber  in  reducing  prices,  or  rurniahing 
■  regular  and  auffieient  supply  at  any  prices,  we 
presume  that  w<  may  now  make  the  attempt  to 
furnish  a  better  and  cheaper  supply,  without 
drawing  suspieioo  on  our  motiveeio  reeommen- 
datioos  made,  end  opinions  expressed,  so  long  ago. 
According  to  the  adveriieement  published  on  tbe 
covar  ofihia  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  oiarl  of 
Coggins  Point  is  offered  to  ba  put  on  board  lighters 
at  3  cents  the  heaped  bushel ;  or  at  1 J  cents,  if  on 
cootracu  lor  30,000  bushels  ormore.  11' purchasers 
will  fiimish  their  own  lighters  and  hands,  the 
transportation  and  landing  of  the  marl  (within 
IS  luUes  distance)  may  be  perlbrmed  lor  1  cent 
more ;  and  even  to  hired  vessels,  regularly  em- 
l^oyed,  1^  cents  would  Turnish  a  sufficient  profit — 
there  being  a  proper  wharf  or  stage  at  the  land- 
ing place,  and  the  marl  being  taken  by  tbe  pur- 
chaser from  the  deck  of  tbe  veasel.  But  no  light- 
«r-men  will  engage  at  (hie  price  lor  freight— 4nd 
few  can  be  relied  on  for  regular  work  at  even 
their  own  higher  prices.  Tbereibre,  if  this  busi- 
Dees  is  to  be  pat  on  the  ebeapest  and  most  pro- 
Stable  footing,  (and  which  cannot  be  except  as  a 
l«ga  and  regular  burioeas,)  the  purchasers  of 
the  marl  mtut  provide  and  man  their  own  lighters. 
If  that  were  done,  and  proper  arrangements 
made,  tbeea  temi  for  latga  coninola  would  per- 
mit the  marl  to  be  carried  to  disiaoces  within  16 
miles,  for  2(  to  3  cento  the  bushel,  and  40  or  50 
niki  for  4  cents.  But,  to  effect  ibis  unprecedent- 
ed (and  heretofore  almoet  anboped  for)  degree 
of  eheapneas,  it  will  be  essential  that  porchaserB 
and  land-owners  shall  operate  on  a  large  scale, 
•od  to  the  beet  advantage  in  economizing  labor, 
as  wen  ae  die  workers  of  tbe  beds,  and  sblppere 
oT  tbe  marl. 

Tbe  Hne^etma  (ae  It  may  be  truly  termed, 
ia  regard  to  Its  calcareous  coostitation,)  which  ' 
is  lumUied  by  this  same  bed  of  marl,  ie  another  • 
objeet  of  high  inpoitaDee,  lor  oeme&t;  and  if,  < 
aa  wtt  presume,  as  rich  stone-matl  may  be  found  ' 
in  many  other  places  in  Viiginia,  we  might  not  1 
only  be  furnished  at  home  with  all  the  lime  re-  i 
quired  Ibrbaildiag,  bat  at  a  much  leaa  price  than  < 
ii  paid,  to  aa  iauiieiiM  amount  amnially,  for  tbe  i 


1  atooe-lime  of  New  England.  Directed  merely 
by  our  knowledge  of  its  chemical  constitution, 
we  burnt  this  lime  and  used  it  Ibr  our  own  build- 
inge,  eight  to  ten  years  ago.  Having  aiiiGa  sold 
tbe  form,  (Shellbanki^  in  Prioee  Georga  coun^,) 
we  had  not  seen  the  mortar  used  there,  Ibr  aiz 
years, '  until  a  few  days  ago.  Tbe  plastering, 
(of  tbe  dwelling  house,)  which  was  altogether  of 
ibis  lime,  is  unusually  firm,  and  faae  stood  better, 
as  Mr,  Theroo  Gee,  the  present  proprietor  thinks, 
than  ahy  plastering  he  has  ever  known  made  of 
other  lime.  A  small  part  of  the  brick- work  only, 
for  experiment  and  comparison,  was  built  with 
mortar  made  of  this  lime,  in  pn^iortiont  of  two 
measures  of  sand  to  one  of  lime.  The  mortar 
ia  of  remarkabU  and  very  unusual  hardness,  and 
'  adbesivenesB  to  (be  bricks,  and  very  far  harder, 
and  far  better  in  all  respects,  than  the  best  oyster 
shell  lima  mortar,  burnt  at  the  same  time,  and 
used  on  the  same  day  with  the  lime  mortar,  and 
by  the  same  workmen,  and  in  the  same  job.  In 
laot,  the  marl-lime  mortar  is  so  greatly  and 
siriktDgly  euperlor,  that  no  obeerver  can  doubt  bul 
that  ito  value  as  a  cement  is  increased  by  some 
or  alt  the  other  ingrediento  which  it  contains  be- 
sides tbe  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  oK 
lime.  The  remainder  of  ito  body  is  prioeipatty- 
silex  and  clay — but  is  partly  made  up  by  small' 
porlioiia  of  iron,  of  gypsum,  and  of  some  other 
and  more  soluble  salt.  Tbe  ceofeni  is  now  much 
harder  than  the  bricks  which  it  unites,  or  thaa 
the  stone  I'roTa  which  it  was  burnt.  And  though 
we  do  not  know  tbe  ■trength  or  value  of  any  ethae 
bodies  of  marl  than  our  own,  and  do  not  prol^ 
to  warrant  the  fair  selection  of  specimens  from 
any  other,  (and  which  selection  requires  much 
more  care  and  fideliiy  than  are  usually  given  to 
the  object,)  we  doubt  not  but  that  there  is  much 
good  material  of  this  kind  Ibr  mortar,  in  sundry 
other  marl  beds,  which  it  would  be  greatly  for 
the  public  benefit,  as  well  aa  for  private  profit,  to 
have  brought  taito  use. 

We  take  this  mode  of  again  inviting  tbe  form- 
ers on  tide  water  who  want  marl,  to  take  the 
proper  course  (by  building  end  navigating  light- 
ers for  themselves,)  to  make  their  supply  cheap— 
and  thereby  to  serve  the  public  inieresto  aa  writ 
as  their  own,  by  extending  the  tise  of  this  groates^ 
of  agruHiltural  improvers.  At  a  small  addition 
to  the  pricea  stated  above,  the  marl  could  be  put 
on  board  of  na  coastiiq;  vaaelB,  and  almott  ae 
low,  as  they  sometimes  have  to  pay  for  ballast;  eo 
that  in  this  mannar  it  might  be  delivered  in  plaoea 
even  ae  remote  ae  New  York  «47bBrlestan,  at  6 
toScentathe  buehdJigfeed  by  V^OOQIC 
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Thtwe  pereona  who  may  wieh  to  be  more  par-  i 
ticularly  or  liilly  informed  of  the  practical  effects  | 
and  proGta  of  the  marl  fiom  Goggina  Point,  are 
referred  to  Uill  Carter,  ewi.,  ol'  Shirley,  Col.  Col- 
lier fl.  Minge,  (oovrin  Mobile,}  end  Dr.  John 
MiDge  of  Weyaooke.  And  beaidee  various 
noticea  of  our  own,  which  ol'  courae  we  would 
not  adduce  as  teatimony  in  auch  a  case,  aiaic- 
menla  of  «ome  of  the  eHecia  known  by  the  gen- 
tlemen just  named,  may  be  aeen  ai  pagea  186, 
189, 247  and  511  of  vol.  6,  Farmers*  Kegisier.— 
£d.  Fab.  Reg. 

'From  Ute  GaiMtM  finner. 

We  find  pear  trees  in  leee  demand  ihun  almost 
any  other  article  lo  the  uur«ery.  Why  ahouiti 
thw  be  so  1  The  pear  is  oue  ui  uur  uiusi  deliciuua 
Irui  a  :  though  Irom  ilia  scdrciiy  ul  irtsea  in  the 
country,  it  w  not  improbable  ibat  many  cultivaiord 
have  uever  tusied  ilie  belief  kinds. 

As  un  ex.cuke  ior  ueglectiiig  ire  pear  tree,  bow- 
ever,  we  have  oiieo  heard  ii  said,  ihey  are  eo 
long  belore  they  begin  lo  bear."  Now  ihis  la  the 
very  reaeuo  wliy  Uiey  sUoulii  be  plauted  wilhoui 
delay — why  no  time  should  be  lost. 

The  remaik,  lioivever,  is  uniy  true  in  part. 
Some  pear  iiees,  indeed,  like  the  fiergamot,  re- 
quire much  ume  lo  get  ready ;  bui  others,  like 
tue  Juiieuue,  uppear  to  come  tntu  bearing  as  suon 
OS  the  apple  tree;  and  tbis  trait  ol  ch<iraclKr 
certainly  ui  no  le^a  iaiporimice  than  the  color  or 
the  size  ul'  the  Iruit,  which  pomologiaia  are  al- 
waya  so  carelul  lu  uieiiiion.  11'  ihe  Ume  required 
by  each  kind  to  come  mto  bearing  was  generally 
known,  purchasers  at'  young  trees  could  be  mucu 
better  accuuiiuuduied.  Delicious  Kons  would  in 
all  cases  be  warned,  but  ue  could  well  allord  lo 
waitsevertil  years  lor  the  summer  ruse,  ihe  ruusse- 
leitede  Kheim9,ur  the  belle  el  bonne,  to  iffow  large 
end  gel  ready,  when  Williams'  bon  Clrretien,  the 
■ummer  Irankieal,  or  ihe  bloodgooJ,  weri^  bearing 
iu  Ihe  me<in  lime.  Oi' 81  sons  nmiced  by  Man- 
ning in  hie  "  Book  of  J*'ruiis,"  17  are  meniioned 
that  "  come  early  into  bearing,"  though  several 
belonging  to  this  clasa,  be  baa  not  marked  ;  and 
Btthia  time  we  have  in  the  nuraery,  many  trees 
of  the  Julieon^  not  more  than  six  or  seven  lt;et 
high,  In  fiill  flower.  GraHs  ol  this  variety,  of  the 
Cuahing,  of  the  Johonnoi,  &c.,  set,  up  on  old 
stocks,  bore  in  two  years. 

The  pear  la  one  of  our  hardiest  fruit  trees; 
aodaolaras  our  observations  have  extended,  it  id 
neither  subject  to  the  attacks  of  Ihe  caterpillar, 
nor  the  borer.  Some  perish,  however,  with  the 
fire-blight;  but  it  shoidd  not  be  allowed.  The 
owner  baa  as  much  right  to  complain  of  bad  luck 
when  he  stands  by  while  his  cattle  are  destroying 
bis  young  trees,  as  he  has  when  he  stands  idle, 
without  reaching  Ibrth  a  hand,  while  scolytus 
pyri  destroys  his  old  trees.  Possibly,  however, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  fire-blight ;  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  many  of  our  trees  have  stood  more  than 
iweaty  years,  without  any  losses  of  consequence, 
tbongD  the  Sre-blighi  has  been  sevenl  times 


amongst  ihem— owing  entirely,  as  we  believe,  to 
thisGircumtianee:  wehavtaUoff  Ih*  dying  timbt 
and  bwnt  it  in'Moul  delay.  t 


COMPOST  DBKSBIIfO  FOR  MOWISO  OttOUaDB. 

From  HoBibly  Tl»iier. 
In  low  lands,  whether  with  or  without  rocks, 
with  or  wnbout  hard  pant  bs  well  upon  flat 
elevations  and  aide  hills,  as  in  drained  swamps, 
the  crop  of  hay  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  t^y  a  pioceas  infinitely  more  simple,  and 
less  expeiiaive,  and  much  quicker,  ihan  by  plough- 
ing and  hand-labor.  The  method  ol  making 
compost-manure  is  ihe  most  simple  i hat  can  be 
imagined  ;  it  is  done  with  facility  on  the  aides 
ol  road?,  and  in  the  cow  and  hog-pens,  with  the 
reluse  ol  chip  yurde,  leaves  Irom  ibe  woods,  peat 
and  mud  -taken  Irom  the  ditches,  ashes,  sand, 
eanh  taken  from  the  back  yards  and  sinks,  scrap- 
ings fiom  sireeis,  with  mixtures  Irom  almost 
every  uriicle  that  can  be  enumerated  or  imagin- 
ed,—all  will  serve  aa  manure  Ibr  mowing  lands, 
producing  the  moA  valuable  and  lasting  effects 
ds  used  Ibr  lop-dressing  only.  These  compost 
heaps  should  be  well  turned  and  intimately  mixed 
tielure  they  are  applied,  when  ihe  spring  or  auiuma 
seat'on  will  be  equally  suitable  for  their  operation, 
lakiiig  orcaaion  t>>  sprinkle  over  it  a  small  quantity 
ol  herds-grass  seed. 


SUBSOIL  PLOVOHINQ. 

From  die  Now  Enftud  Fsnner. 
Letter  of  E.  Pbinney,  esq.  to  A.  Uuntington,  esq., 
published  in  the  Tnosactioas  of  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society,  1840. 

jf.  iJuntingbm^  eaq.—Dear  sir— The  ques- 
tion is  olten  asked,  how  can  farming  be  made  pro- 
fitable? I  answer,  by  liberal  manuring,  deep 
iitid  thorough  ploughing,  and  clean  culture.  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  without  lear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  no  instance  can  be  cited,  where  a  farm- 
er who  has  manured  his  grounda  highly,  made 
H  Judicious  use  of  the  plough,  and  cultivated  with 
care,  has  failed  to  receive  an  ample  remuneration 
Ibr  the  amount  invested— nay  more,  that  has  not 
received  a  greater  advance  upon  his  outlay  than 
the  average  profit  derived  from  any  other  busi- 
ness. One  great  difiiculty  is,  that  most  farmers 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  ihe  fact,  that  the  greater 
the  outlay,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  when  skilfully 
applied,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit ;  they  there- 
fore manure  sparingly,  plough  shallow,  and  the 
consequence  is,  get  poorly  paid  for  their  labor. 
This  has  raised  a  prpjudice  and  given  a  disrelish 
10  the  business  of  farming,  especially  amongthose 
who  are  in  the  habit  and  are  desirous  of  realizing 
something  more  from  their  occupation  than  a 
naked  return  of  the  amount  expended. 

The  farmer  who  is  so  sparing  of  his  manure 
that  he  can  get  but  thirty  bushels  of  com  from 
an  acre,  gels  barely  enough  to  pay  him  for  the 
expense  of  cultivation  ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  ploughing,  his  field, 
at  each  successive  roletion,  is  deierioratiag,  hi* 
lerops  becoming  less,  ^^gife.VS'OW:^!^* 
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he  must  abandon  hb  exhausted  and  worn  out  fielda, 
10  seek  a  subsistence  tor  blDtseir  and  family 
inaome  other  boeineis,  or  in  some  other  region, 
where  the  hand,  of  man  has  been  less  wattelul 
of  the  bounties  of  nature. 

Instead  then  orhis  scanty  manuring  often  cart- 
loada  to  the  acre,  which  will  give  him  butihiny 
buflbeis  of  corn,  let  him  apply  thirty  loads.  This 
additional  (weniy  loads,  at  the  usual  prir-eof  ma- 
nure in  this  part  of  the  country,  will  cost  him 
thirty  dollnre.  But  he  now,  msiead  of  (hiiiy 
bushels  of  corn,  gets  «ix<y  bushels,  and  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  stover  will  more  ihnn  pay  lor 
ihe  ezrees  of  labor  required  in  cultivntiog  and 
harvesiine  the  large  crop  over  that  of  the  email 
one.  Ue  has  then  added  thirty  buatiets  of  corn 
to  his  crop  by  means  of  twenty  loads  of  manure, 
which  Bt  ibe  usual  price  of  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
pays  him,  in  the  first  crop,  for  his  extra  outlay. 
Hie  acre  of  land  is  laid  to  grass  after  taking  oH 
the  =orD,  and  the  effect  ol  bis  twenty  loads  of 
additional  manuring  will  be  to  give  him,  ai  the 
lowesf  estimate,  three  additional  tons  ol'  hay  in 
the  three  first  years  of  mowing  it.  worth  filteeii 
dollars  a  Ion  sinndincr  in  the  field.  Now  look 
at  the  result.  Hia  thirty  dollars  exjtended  lor 
extra  manuring  was  paid  for  in  the  first  year's 
crop,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  more  he  will 
have  received  forty-five  dollars  profit  on  his  outlay 
of  thirty  dollan :  and  in  addition  to  this,  hia  laud 
i«  improved,  and  in  much  better  condition  liira 
second  rotation.  There  ii  no  delusion  in  this, 
ft  is  a  praciiraL result,  of  the  reality  of  which  any 
fermer  may  saiialy  bimselt;  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  try  the  experiment. 

From  no  item  of  ouilaye  can  the  fanner  derive 
10  ample  and  so  certain  a  profit,  as  livm  his  ex- 
penditures for  manure  to  a  certain  extent.  This 
has  bem  most  strikingly  verified  by  some  ot  uur 
Wrsl  Cambridge  lormers.  It  ia  not  uncommon 
among  some  ol  the  farmer*  in  that  town,  to  put 
OD  their  grounds  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  ol 
manure  to  the  acre,  and  in  more  instances  than 
one,  the  gross  sales  of  produce  fiom  ten  acres 
under  the  plough,  have  amounted  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  ono  season.  This  is  the  result  of 
high  manuring  and  judicious  cultivation,  of  a  soil 
too  which  is  exceedingly  poor  and  sandy." 

The  aiibject  of  subsoil  ploughing  is  one  upon 
which  there  has  been  little  said,  and  less  done, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  la  all  our  grounds, 
except  those  which  are  very  loose  and  sandy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  great  benefit  wuuld  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough.  In 
finglaod,  the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing  io  in- 
creasing their  crops,  as  stated  by  some  agricultu- 
ral whiers,  would  seem  almost  incredible.  By 
this  means,  the  crops  in  ibat  cauoiry  have  been 
doubled,  and  in  many  instances  trebled.  The 
expense,  however,  is  atated  to  be  very  great— so 
great  as  lo  be  beyond  the  means  of  mo«  ol  our 
fanners.  Id  one  eaae  the  expense  of  subsoil 
ploughing  on  a  farm  of  over  five  hundred  acres, 
waaeotimBted  by  the  owner  to  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  This 
calculation  took  into  consideration  the  tiae  of  the 
heavy  Deanstoo  plough,  which  always  required 
four,  and  in  some  siifl  clays,  six  horses  to  work  it. 
1  am  aware  that  an  implement  might  be  con* 
structed,  which  thdugh  it  might  not  do  the  busi- 
oeia  quite  so  well,  could,  aevertfaeleai,  be  made 


highly  beneficial  in  th«  bauds  of  our  farmers, 
and  obtainnl  at  a  far  leas  cost.  I  am  Intormed 
that  Mr-  Busson,  of  ihe  Yankee  Farmer,  haa, 
with  a  highly  praise-worihy  zral  in  the  inlereat 
of  agriculture,  imported  from  England  a  subsoil 
plough,  which  may  be  worked  with  a  less  power- 
ful team  than  the  one  commonly  in  use  in  that 
country. 

In  a  climate  like  our  own,  which  at  that  sea- 
son of  Ihe  year  when  our  crops,  particularly  our 
root  crops,  most  need  the  benefit  of  moisture  that 
may  be  derived  from  deep  ploughing,  and  are 
most  likely  to  suffer  Irora  drought,  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plough  would  be  attended  with  unques- 
tionable benefit.  On  a  field  of  my  own,  which 
had  been  set  to  an  orchard,  and  therefore  kept 
under  ihe  plough  for  some  years,  io  attempting 
10  undeidrain  a  part  of  it  that  was  usually  flooded 
by  water  in  Ihe  spring  of  the  year,  1  noticed  what 
the  English  call  the  upper  crust."  This  lay 
some  inches  below  the  surface,  at  the  depth  to 
which  the  land  had  been  usually  ploughed,'  form- 
ed by  the  treading  of  the  oxen  and  the  move- 
ments of  ibe  plough  over  it.  This  I  found  to  be 
so  hard  as  to  be  apparently  as  impenetrable  by 
ihe  roots  as  a  piece  of  marble,  and  discovered  to 
nie  at  once  the  cause  of  the  failure,  in  a  great 
measure,  ol  my  crop  of  potatoes  the  year  before. 
Having  discovered  what  1  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  failure,  I  aet  about  devising  mea- 
sures to  remedy  it. 

I  have  never  seen  a  subsoil  plough,  there  never 
having  been  one  seen  or  made  in  ibis  part  of  the 
country.  I  consulted  my  ingenious  friends,  Mesan, 
Prouty  &  JMears,  and  at  my  request,  tbey  made 
an  instrument  of  very  cheap  and  simple  construc- 
tion, coneieting  of  a  wooden  beam,  about  three 
inches  square,  and  three  feet  toug,  with  three 
tines  or  iveih  of  the  common  cultivator,  placed 
in  u  direct  line  in  the  beam,  extending  about  eight 
inches  below  the  beam ;  to  this  handles  were 
attached  similar  to  the  handles  ol  a  plough.  On 
trying  this  by  running  alter  the  drill  plough,  I 
found,  in  my  hard  stony  subsoil,  it  was  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  bucinesa,  being  too  light  and  of 
insufficient  strength.  •  I  then  bad  ooe  constructed 
of  similar  plan,  but  much  heavier  and  aironger. 
The  beam  five  feet  long,  six  inches  square,  of 
while  oak,  well  ironed,  with  three  tinea  io  nearly 
a  right  line,  made  of  the  best  Swedes  iron,  one 
and  a  half  inches  square,  extending  twelve  incbea 
below  the  beam,  with  a  spur  at  the  foot,  some 
lesa  than  that  of  the  tine  of  ihe  cultivator,  with 
strong  handles  and  an  iron  beam  extending  from 
each  handle  to  the  centre  of  the  beam,  by  which 
the  balance  is  easily  preserved.  This  implement, 
drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  followed  the  drill 
plough  iu  getting  in  carrots,  and  perlbrmed  ihe 
work  better  than!  bad  anticipated.  The  "upper 
crust"  gave  way,  the  resistance  made  by  the  bard 
gravelly  boltom  and  smaller  atonea  waa  readily 
overcome.  The  earth  was  looaened  in  moat 
places  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  livm  the  mr&ce, 
and  though  not  so  thoroughly  pulverized  a*  it 
probably  would  have  been  by  a  perfect  subsoil 
plough,  yet  in  my  very  hard,  stony  sub»ail,  1  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  for  simple  drill  husbandry, 
this  wilt  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  substitute  lor 
the  Koglisb  subsoil  plough.  And  considering 
the  small  price  of  the  implement,  and  the  greater 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  (hejrictioa  bwag 
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much  lessened  bydispeneing  niih  the  sole,  I  shall 
continue  lo  use  this  until  I  can  find  a  betrer.  A 
pan  of  my  crop  of  carrots  was  eowed  upon  the 
same  land  appropriated  for  that  crop  last  year; 
DO  more  manure  was  applied  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  drouffbt 
which  (greatly  injured  moat  of  our  root  cropf,  my 
crop  on  this  piece  of  land  was  nearly  double  to 
that  of  tast  year.  There  it  no  knotrn  cause  to 
which  I  can  attribute  this  great  increase  of  the 
produce,  but  the  ose  of  my  newly  constructed  sub- 
stitute for  a  subsoil  plough.  The  soil  was  stirred 
to  the  depth  of  fourieeu  inches ;  by  this  means 
the  roots  of  the  cnrrots  were  enabled  to  strike 
deep,  and  thereby  not  only  find  more  nourishment, 
but  to  overcome,  in  a  trreai  meanure,  the  effects 
□r  a  very  pinching  drought.  £.  Pmirh  by. 
jMongton,  Mam. 


AH  BXPBHIMIIKT  IH  FATTBHISO  WHITB  AND 
BLACK  BBRKSHIRB  PIGS. 

Prom  the  Keatnekr  Fanner. 

I  send  you  an  experiment  mede  by  Mr.  Fan- 
ning Cediiorof  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist)  and 
myself  in  feeding  pigs.  This  experiment  grew 
out  of  a  controversy  nhelber  there  were  Berk- 
shire hogs  of  any  other  color  than  those  that  are 
almost  black.  I  maintained  that  there  were  white 
hogs  descended  from  the  Berkshire  family,  that 
were  belter  than  the  black  ones,  possessing  early 
maturity  and  fatteninf;  qualities  not  possessed  by 
the  blacks.  Mr.  Fanning  predicted  (hat  the 
whiles  would  prove  themselves  far  inferior  to  the 
blacks,  the  ne  plus  uUm  of  the  hog  kind. 

1  proposed  leeding  pigs  six  months  to  test  their 
■earty  maturity  and  fattening  qualities,  to  which 
he  acceded,  but  objected  lo  my  leeding  one  Irom 
a  black  Berkshire  sow  by  my  white  boar.  He 
preferred  that  I  should  feed  a  cross  of  the  white 
Berkshire  and  Woburn. 

Mr.  Fanning  selected  two  pigs  by  his  imported 
'black  Berkshire  boar  Earl  Spencer,  dam  the 
imported  black  Berkshire sonrMary. 

I  selected  two  pigs  by  my  imported  white  Berk- 
shire boar  Albion,  dam  my  Wobum  sow  Gourte- 
nay. 

Mr.  Fanning  weighed  and  commence^  feeding 
at  two  months  old,  and  at  six  months  his  pigs 
weighed,  Sally  B.  145,  Black  Kose  136  lbs.  His 
gain  (supposing  Black  Rose  weighed  as  much  at 
(he  ooramcncement  as  Sally  B.  for  he  does  not 
give  her  weight  at  commencement,)  gained  in 
fiur  months  221  lbs. 

I  did  not  commence  full  feeding  of  mine  until 
20th  January,  when  they  were  4  months  and  two 
days  old.  Bernice  weighed  20th  January,  116 
pounds,  on  the  20th  February,  185  lbs.,  on  the 
a2d  March,  254  lbs.,  on  the  20th  April,  303 
lbs.,  on  the  20th  May,  342  pounds. 

Bertha  weighed  on  20th  January,  4  months 
and  two  days  old,  108^  lbs,,  on  the  20ih  February 
174  lbs.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  232  lbs.,  on  the 
90th  of  April,  285  lbs.,  on  20ih  May,  340  lbs., 
My  pigs  gained  in  stx^  ons  days  S61  lbs.,  forty 
pounds  more  than  Mr.  Fannlng's  gained  io  one 
hundred  md  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Fanning  proposed  keeping  an  account  of 
food  given  to  each,  bat  I  find  heliai  ftuled  to  do 


so.  1  had  an  account  kepi  of  all  that  was  given 
mine,  but  no  account  of  what  was  taken  from 
them  again.  For  there  w«b  more  food  given 
than  they  would  eat,  and  before  they  were  fed 
again  whatever  had  been  left  was  given  to  other 
pigs.  Saml.  D.  Mabtiv. 


OF  BOTTOM  HEAT. 

From  Undler'a  Hortlealtore. 

This  rerm  it,  in  common  practice,  made  use  of 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  in  which  plants  grow  is  artiflcially  raised  con- 
siderably above  that  which  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  "England  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  gene- 
ral idea  that  such  an  artificial  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature is  only  necessary  in  a  few  special  instances. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  ihat  part  of  the  soil  in  which  plant* 
grow  is  universally  some'hing  higher  than  that  of 
the  air  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  eon* 
eequenily  it  appears  that  nature,  in  all  cases,  em- 
ploys some  degree  of  bottom  heat  as  a  silmulua 
and  protection*  to  vegetation.  At  the  same  lime, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  some  cases,  the  Rmoont 
is  extremely  small ;  for  Von  Baer  found  Ranun- 
cuitM  nttJoits  and  Oxyria  reniformia  flowering  in 
Nova  Zembia,  where  ihe  soil  was  not  warmed 
above  S4^^ ;  and,  in  Jakutzsk,  Erdreann  states 
that  summer  wheat,  rye,  cabbages,  turnips,  ra- 
dishes, and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  ahbough  the 
ground  is  not  thawed  above  three  feet  in  depth. 

That  elevating  the  temperature  of  movk  toil 
produces  an  nnuaual  degree  of  vigor  in  plants  un- 
accustomed in  nature  to  such  an  elevation,  ia  a 
fact  which  requires  no  proof:  it  is  attested  by  the 
condition  of  vegetation  mund  hot  springs,  and  in 
places  anrficiatly  heivted  by  subterraneous  fires ; 
and  this  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  em> 
ployment  of  tan  and  hotbeda,  by  which  means 
bottom  heat  has  been  jrenerally  obtained  for  rear- 
ing delicate  species,  and  especially  seeds.  But  if 
this  stimulus  acts  in  Ihe  first  instance  beneficially 
in  all  cases  alike,  it  soon  becomes  a  source  of  mis- 
chief in  those  species  which  are  natives  of  ell- 
mates  where  such  terrestrial  beat  is  unknown,  the 
latter  "  drawing  vjtj^  as  the  saying  if,  becoming 


*  That  the  warmth  of  the  boH  actiuaproteetkio  to 
plants  may  be  easily  undersbiod.  A  plant  Is  pene- 
trated in  all  directions  by  innomerable  microscopic  air 
passa^s  and  chambers,  so  tbst  there  is  a  free  commu- 
nication between  its  extremities.  It  may  therefore  be 
conceived  that  if,  as  ncceuarily  bappeos,  tbe  air  iiuide 
the  plant  is  in  motioo,  the  effect  of  warminf  the  air 
in  tbe  roots  will  be  to  ruse  the  intemi  tsmpenriors  of 
the  whde  individaid ;  and  the  suae  is  tnw  of  its  flinds. 
Now,  when  tbe  temperature  of  the  soil  ia  raised  to 
160*>  at  noonday  by  the  force  of  the  solar  rays,  it  will 
retain  a  consideraUe  part  of  that  warmth  during  the 
nieht ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  air  may  fall  to  soeh 
a  degree  that  the  excitability  of  a  plant  would  be  too 
mtien  and  suddealy  impaired,  if  it  acquired  the  cold- 
ness of  the  mediara  sonoundine  it ;  this  is  prevented, 
we  may  suppose,  by  the  warmth  comtMuaicated  to  tb« 
general  system  ftom  the  soil,  through  tbs  roots;  av 
that  the  lowerini;  of  tbe  temperatiire  of  the  air,  by 
radiation  duriug  the  night,  is  unable  to  affect  plant* 
iiguriously,  in  coosequencs  of  the  a^tiyaaist  force 
sxeid^id  by  the  heated  s^.,,.^^^  GoOglc 
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weak  and  nekly,  and  speediJy  preMaUng  a  dt>' ; 
ea^ed  appearance. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  it  ie  equally  wel!  known  thnt, 
uDlesd  the  letnperaium  of  ihK  soil  be  raised  per- 
roaoeoily  lo  at  least  76°,  the  seeda  ot  tropical  trees 
will  not  germinaie  ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  pue^l  Torih 
leebly,  and  Irom  the  first  pretieot  the  sickly  ap- 
pearance of  plants  sufiering  li-otn  cold.  Hence 
arises  the  impoesibiliiy  of  making  the  seeWs  of 
tropical  plants  germinate  when  sown  in  the  open 
air  in  ihiacoun'ry,  where  ihe  mean  lemperaiure  of 
the  earth  aeldom  risee  lo  66^,  and  that  for  only 
abort  periods  of  lime.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  alt  planie  require  aome  bottom  heat;  hut  the 
amount  varies  with  their  species,  and  the  only 
means  or  power  of  determining  what  the  amount 
should  be,  ie  etforded  by  the  known  degree  of 
warmth  of  the  climate  of  which  a  plant  may  be  a 
native. 

When  plants  are  cultivated  in  claes  houses, 
there  is  litile  difficulty  in  lupplying  them  with  the 
amount  of  bottom  heat  which  they  may  require; 
but  this  can  eilher  not  be  eflected  at  all,  or  only 
to  n  limited  degree  by  a  selection  of  soils  and  aitu- 
Biions,  when  plania  are  culiivaied  in  the  open 
air;  and  hence  one  of  the  many  difficuhiea  of 
acclimatizing  in  a  cold  country  the  species  of  a 
warmer  climate.  It  is  true  that  plants  will  exist 
within  wide  liroiis  of  temperature,  and,  cooee- 
queoily,  a  lew  degre'>s  of  ditierence  in  the  natural 
hotlom  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  may  not 
affect  them  so  far  as  to  destroy  them  ;  but  it  cHn- 
[loi  be  doubted  that  the  conditions  ntosttavoruble 
lo  their  (TTOwth  are  those  which  embrace  a  tem- 
perature rather  above  than  below  that  lo  which 
ihev  are  accustomed  in  Iheir  oaiive  heunls. 

The  oranse  tree  is  found  in  perleciioo  where 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  maybe  computed  to 
rise  to  80^  or  85*^,  and  never  to  lall  below  68'^,  as 
in  the  Serroudae,  Malta,  and  Canton.  How 
injudicious,  (hen,  is  our  praciire  of  expoaioit  it 
during  summer  to  the  opien  air,  in  tubs,  where 
the  soil  scarcely  rises  in  temperature  above  66°, 
and  preserving  it  during  winter  in  cold  conserva- 
tories, the  soil  of  which  olten  sinks  to  36° ;  under 
fuch  uircnmsiHiicea  the  orange  exists  indeed,  but 
where  are  the  perfume  and  juiciness  of  its  truii, 
and  where  ihe  healthy  vigor  of  its  ooble  foliage  ? 
The  vine  cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  air  of  this 
country  lo  any  useful  purpose,  except  when  train- 
ed  to  walls,  in  soils  and  sifuaiions  unusually  ex- 
poaed  to  (he  beams  of  the  sun ;  i(  is  only  then  that 
it  can  obtain  tor  its  roots  such  a  permanent 
warmth  as  75°,  which  it  will  have  at  Bordeaux, 
or  80°  in  Madeira. 

It  may  hence  be  eooiidered  an  axiom  in  hor- 
ticulUue,  that  all  pUtntt  irenuire  the  soil,  as  well 
U  the  atmoephere,  in  which  they  grow,  to  corre- 
■INmd  in  temperature  wiih  that  of  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  natives.  It  has  also  been 
almdy  shown,  (hat  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
•oil  should  be  a  degree  or  two  above  (hat  of  the 
atmosphere. 

This  explains  why  it  is  that  hardy  trees,  over 
whose  roots  earth  has  been  heaped  or  paving  laid, 
are  found  to  suffer  so  much,  or  even  to  die  ^  in 
mch  cases,  the  earth  in  which  the  roots  are  grow- 
ing ie  conaianily  much  colter  than  the  aimo- 
^hm,  ioatead  of  warmer.  Wahave  here,*  alu. 


*  Mr.  Knight  looft  since  JBentioned  u  imporUot 
VeL.  IX.-33 
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Ihe  cause  of  the  common  circumstance  of  viaea 
that  are  forced  early  not  setting  iheir  fruit  well, 
when  their  roots  are  in  the  external  border  and 
unprotected  by  artificial  means;  and  to  the  same 
cause  is  often  to  be  ascribed  the  shrivelling  of 
grapes,  which,  as  we  all  know,  most  commonly 
happens  to  vines  whose  roots  are  in  a  cold  and 
unsunned  border. 

Mr.  Reid  oT  Balcarras  has,  indeed,  shown  that 
one  of  the  cause*  of  canker  and  immature  fruit 
even  in  orchards  ie  the  coldness  of  (he  soil.  He 
found  that,  in  a  cankered  orchard,. the  tools  of  the 
trees  had  entered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  3  feet ; 
and  he  also  ascertained  that,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  average  heat  of  the  soil,  at  6  inches 
below  the  Burli*ce,  wfli  610;  9  jnrhes,  67=*;  at 
18  inches,  50« ;  and  at  3  (eet,  440  He  took 
measures  to  confine  the  roots  to  the  soil  near  the 
surlace,  and  the  coiieeiiuence  wh»,  the  disappear- 
ance of  cnnlier,  and  ripeninjr  of  the  fruit.  (J/e- 
moiraof  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.  vi.  part  2;  and 
Gardener's  Magazine,  vii.  66.) 

If,  on  the  other  hnnd,  we  take  caseb  of  wrowih 
in  (he  ardSeiat  climate  of  ho(-hou8e8,  we  find  that 
Bignonla  venua(a,  and  many  other  tropical  plants, 
will  not  flower  unless  in  a  high  bottom  heat ;  and 
that  palm  trees,  planted  in  the  soil  of  cbneerva- 
tories  which  it  is  impracticaUeto  beat  sufficiently, 
soon  become  unhealthy. 

The  reason  why  ii  is  necessary  (0  plants  in  a 
growing  slate,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  should  be  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Warmth  acts  as  a  stimulus 
10  the  vital  (orcee,  and  its  operation  is  in  propor- 
tion to  it?  amount,  within  certain  limits.  If,  then, 
the  branches  and  leaves  ofa  plant  are  edmulaied 
by  warmth  to  a  greater  decree  than  the  roots, 
they  will  consume  the  sap  of  the  stem  laeter  than 
Ihe  roois  een  renew  it ;  and,  therefore,  nature 
(akes  care  to  provide  against  this  by  giving  to  the 
roots  a  medium  permanently  more  stimulating, 
that  is,  warmer,  than  to  the  branches  end  leaves. 

Such  being  (he  fact,  it  is  obviooa  that  one  of 
the  first  of  a  gardener's  cares  should  be,  to  secure 

(act  connected  with  ttiia  subject : — *'  It  is  well  known," 
he  said,  "  that  the  bark  of  oak  trees  is  usually  stripped 
off  IB  the  spring,  and  that  in  the  same  season  the  berk 
of  other  trees  inay  be  easily  detached  from  their 
alburnum,  or  sap-wood,  from  which  it  is,  at  that  sea- 
son,  separated,  by  the  intervention  of  a  mixed  cellular 
and  mucilaginous  substance;  this  is  apparently  em- 
ployed in  the  organization  ofa  new  layer  of  fibre,  or 
inner  bark,  the  annual  formatira  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree.  If,  at  this  period.  1  stvsre 
frosty  night,  or  veiy  cold  winds,  occur,  the  bwk  of 
the  trunk,  or  main  stem,  of  the  oak  tree  becomes  again 
firmly  attached  to  its  alburnum,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  separated  till  the  return  of  milder  weather.  Nei- 
thertbe  bealth  of  the  tree,  nor  its  foliage,  nor  its  blos- 
soms, appear  to  sustain  any  material  injury  by  this 
sudden  suspension  of  its  functions;  but  the  crop  of 
acorns  invariably  faiis.  The  apple  and  pear  trees 
appear  to  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  by  similar 
de^ea  of  cold.  Their  blossoms,  like  those  of  the 
oak,  unfold  perfectly  well,  and  present  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  character;  and  their  poUea  sheds  freely. 
Their  fruit,  also,  appears  to  set  well;  but  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  falls  off  just  at  the  period  when 
its  growth  ought  to  commence.  Some  varieties  of  the 
apple  and  pear  are  much  more  capable  of  bearii^ 
ontavorable  weather  than  others;  and  even  the  oak 
trees  present,  in  this  respect,  som^  dissimilu-ity  of 
consUtutioa."  Ife^;;^^  „2^00gle 
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the  meam  of  insuring  a  proper  temperature  to  T 
the  soil  in  which  he  «rowB  his  plantB,  end*  that 
this  is  requisite  for  hardy  as  well  as  tender  species ; 
and  1  enieriain  linle  doubt  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  it  will  be  conBldered  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  furnish  beat  for  the  soil  as  for  the  air ;  not, 
however,  heat  without  moisture,  for  that  would 
evidently  produce  much  i;reaier  evils  than  it  was 
intended  to  cure,  aa  has  indeed  been  Ibund  by 
ihconoi derate  experimenteTs.  I  quite  a^iree  with 
Mr.  Writj;en  in  believing  that  it  is  the  tempera- 
lure  and  moisture  of  a  soil,  much  more  thnn  its 
inineralo||!ical  quaiiry,  that  determine  its  influence 
upon  vesetaiion.  (See  Erster  Jahresberichtf  Sfc, 
am  Mittel  vnd  Nitdtr  Rhein^  p.  64.) 

Mr.  Fiotelmann,  ibe  kin^  of  Prussia's  frardener 
Bt  Polsdam,  Is  celebrated  for  his  success  in  the 
difBeult  an  of  forcing  cherries,  end  he  has  given 
an  account  of  his  practice,  ( Gard.  Mag.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  64,)  in  which  it  appears  that  the  moat  pecu- ' 
liar  lealure  is  (he  strict  aitention  he  pays  to  the 
temperature  of  the  roots.  He  (irat  soaks  the  roots 
in  water  healed  by  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
boiling  and  cold  waler;  he  afterwards  sprinkles 
the  trees  with  lukewarm  water,  and  he  continues 
to  employ  it  of  tbe  same  teioperature  aa  Icmgas 
waiering'is  required. 

It  aeema  indeed  clear,  that  the  sueeera  of  the 
Dutch  in  obtaining  an  abundance  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, such  as  lettuces,  during  the  whole' winter, 
is  in  part  owing  to  their  being  able  to  maintain 
B  gentle  bottom  heat.  No  doubt  this  is  connected 
with  the  abundant  light  which  their  forcing 
Rtructures  admit,  and  with  other  caiisee  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  but  none  of  thoee  causes 
can  be  supposed  likely,  in  the  absence  of  the 
boitom  heat,  to  produce  such  aresutt  as  the  Dutch 
gardeners  obtuin. 

iritis  necessary  ihet  the  temperature  of  the 
80i7  in  which  pittnta  grow  should  t>e  cRrefully  re- 
'gulated,  and  adjusted  to  theirnaiural  habits,  i>  i" 
no  less  requisite  that  the  water  in  which  aquatics 
are  cultivated  should  bealao  brought  to  a  6iting 
heat.  Mr.  William  Kent  sucreedwl  well  in  mak- 
ing many  tropical  species  flower,  by  growing 
them  in  lead  cisterns  plunged  in  a  tan- bed,  (Hnrt. 
TVana.,  iii.  34,)  in  a  close  heat.  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Chrislie  Dufl' procured  flowers  in  abundnnce 
from  Nymphaa  rvbra,  coeruUa  and  odoraia  by 
'placing  them  in  a  cistern  in  a  pine  elove  upon  the 
end  flues,  where  Ibe  fire  enters  and  escapes  ;  or 
by  plunging  them  into  tan-beds  In  pine  houses, 
varying  in  temperature  from  80"  lo  100°.  (Hurt. 
TVans.,  vii.286.)  Very  lately,  Mr.  Sylvester,  of 
Chorley,  in  Lancashire,  obtained  flnc  flowers  from 
iVetwROtum  lufeum,  by  paying  attention  to  the 
teoDperature  of  the  water.  When  he  kept  the 
latter  at  S6^,  the  plants  grew  vigorously,  and 
were  Id  perfect  health,  but  floweriess;  but  by 
lowering  it  to  70*^-70°,  which  more  neariy  ap> 
proachestheheatto  which  the  plant  ia  naturally 
accustomed,  the  magnificent  blossome  were  pro- 
duced and  succeeded  seeds ;  the  red  Naum- 
bium,  however,  which  tnbabits  countries  with  a 
greater  summer  heat  than  the  yellow,  at  the  same 
time  euflered  by  this  lowering  of  temperature, 
none  of  its  blossom  buds  having  been  able  to 
unfold.  (Sot.  Mag.,  xiii.  n.  s.  t.3763.)  The 
waler  of  ri^  fields,  in  which  the  red  Nelumbium 
floorieliesi  was  Men  by  Meyen  at  113°,  at  Lahlao, 
in  China. 


An  opinion  has,  nevertheless,  been  entertained, 
that  bottom  heal  is  useless :  there  is  in  the  Horti- 
ailturat  JVansaetiom  {vol.  iii.  288,)  a  paper  to 
show  that  it  is  injurious ;  and  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Knight  has  been  referred  lo  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  in  con^quence  of  that  great  horti- 
culturist havinj:  expressed  a  belief  thai  the  "  b»rk- 
hf-d  is  worse  th«n  useless,"  {Hort.  Trang.,  iv, 
73.)  But  Mr.  Knight  repeatedly  disavowed  en- 
tertaining any  such  seniimenis.  In  one  place, 
he  stated  that  (he  lemperaiure  of  the  air  of  the 
stoves  in  which  hiA  pine-apple  and  other  stove 
plants  irrew,  withmU  bark  or  other  hoi  btd,  usually 
varied  from  70**  to  80^ ;  and  that  ibe  mould  in 
his  pots,  being  surrounded  by  such  air,  acquired 
and  retained,  aa  it  necessarily  must,  veiy  near 
the  saoie  aggregate  temperature,  hut  subject  to 
less  extensive  variation  {Oard.  Mag.,  v.  365); 
in  another,  he  says  tbe  temperature  of  the  air  waa 
varied  in  hissiove  generally  from  about  70^  to 
86*^  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  he  ascertained,  by  keep- 
in?  a  thermometerimmeraed  in  the  mould  of  the 
pois,  that  the  temperature  of  ihe  soil  varied  very 
considerably  less  than  ihat  of  (he  air  of  Ihe  stove  ; 
the  mould  being  in  the  morning  generally  some 
degrees  wnrnier  than  the  air  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  middle  of  (he  day,  and  early  part  of  the 
evening,  some  degreea  cooler.  (BhrU  Tram., 
vii.  255.) 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  he  considered  a  high 
temperature  necessary  for  the  roots  of  his  pine- 
apple plants  ;  and  we  find,  from  one  of  his  pa- 
pers, (Hort.  TVans.,  iv.  644,)  that  be  considered 
it  better  to  obtain  the  requisiia  temperature  from 
the  atmosphere  than  from  a  bark-bed,  the  usual 
source  of  bottom  heat,  because  its  temperature 
is  constantly  subject  to  excess  and  defect;"  and 
he  even  admitted  that  if  the  bark-bed  could  be 
made  to  give  a  steady  temppraiure  of  about  10' 
below  that  of  the  day  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  stove,  pine  plants  would  thrive  better  in  a 
compost  of  ihat  temperature  than  in  a  colder. 
'  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the  dispute  about 
bottom  heat  was  not  as  to  the  necessity  of  it,  but 
as  10  (he  manner  of  obiainine  it,  which,  as  it 
concerns  the  art  of  gardening,  i  need  not  further 
notice. 

We  have,  doubtless,  much  to  learn  as  to  the 
proper  manner  of  applying  bottom  heat  lo  plants, 
and  as  to  the  amount  ihey  will  bear  under  parti- 
cular circumstances.  It  is,  in  particular,  probable 
that  in  hot-houses  plants  will  not  bear  the  same 
quantity  of  bottom  heat  as  they  receive  in  nature, 
because  we  cannot  giVe  them  the  same  amount 
of  light  and  atiDospherlc  warmth ;  and  it  ii  ne- 
cessary that  we  ahould  aseertaio  experimentally 
whether  it  it  not  a  certain  proportion  between  thie 
heat  of  the  air  and  e^nh,  that  we  must  secure, 
rather  than  any  abeotate  amount  of  bottom  heat. 

1 1  may  also  be,  indeed  It  no  doubt  ' is,  requisiie 
to  apply  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  to  aone  kinds 
of  plants  at  particular  seasons,  although  a  veiy 
much  lower  amount  is  suitable  ailerwarde ;  a 
remark  that  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  natives 
of  what  are  called  ex:reme  climates,  that  is  to 
say,  where  a  very  high  summer  temperature  is 
followed  by  a  very  low  winter  temperature.  Such 
countries  are  Per8ia,.and  many  parts  of  the  Ont- 
led  Stales,  where  the  euramers  are  exceasively 
hoi,  and  the  winter's  cold  inteiMt^  Tbe  aeemioff 
impOMibUity  of  i^^S^^Q^^^^- 
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finally  will  probably  account  for  msoy  or  the  dif- 
ficulties we  ezperieoce  in  bringing;  certaiD  Truits, 
the  Newtown  pippin,  tbe  cherry,  i he  grape,  the 
peach,  aod  (be  almond,  to  the  perfectioa  they 
■cquin  in  other  eooDtnes. 


BKBHUDA  GRASS. 

Fnun  the  [Uiltedg«vUle}  Becorder. 
Mtatn.  Oritve  Orme :— In  one  of  your 
Morch  numbers,  1  iuvoked  (he  aitention  of  Itirai' 
em  to  ihe  exhausted  condition  ol'  our  farms; 
tbe  ruinous  policy  of  making  cotion  to  purchaee' 
corn,  flour,  and  pork  wilh  ;  and,  in  conclueioo, 
I  solicited  iheeid  of  ihe  influential  and  iuielli- 
gen<,  in  arresting  the  evils  that  had  and  were 
likely  to  befal  us.  None  htiving  been  aroused  at 
the  Bwlul  calamity  that  awaits  us,  I  am  constrain- 
ed, still  hoping,  to  appear  over  my  bumble  aig- 
oature  agaio,  lo  deleod  trom  the  many  curses 
that  have  been  heaped  upon  it,  and  lo  recommend 
with  confidence  to  larmera,  a  grass,  the  name  of 
which  heads  ihle  anicle. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Herculean  taik  that  I  have 
uodenaken,  to  defend  and  bring  into  popular 
lavor  a  thing  that  has  6een  almost  univfreally 
condemned — that  nearly  every  man  is  prepared 
lo  decide  against  before  be  hears  the  (esiimouy  ; 
nevenheleds,  il  any  thini;  short  of  the  resurrec. 
lion  of  ihe  tlend  will  sulhce,  I  em  able  lo  prove 
that  (he  prejudices  entertained  against  it,  are  from 
a  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  it,  both  as  re- 
gards Ihe  e<filB  and  beoefita.  Then  first,  the 
objections  lo  ii ;  aiid  what  are  they  ?  They 
are  that  where  it  once  gets  hold  it  never  can  be 
eradicated  ;  and  second,  it'  a  farmer  gels  even  a 
small  bed  ol  ii  on  his  farm,  that  there  is  perieot 
certainty  ul  iis  going  all  over  it  sooner  or  later  ; 
coosequejiily  ruin  ensues  to  the  farm.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  ibe  Bermuda  grass  1  does  It 
beor  seed  ?  have  you  ever  rubbed  them  out  1 
Can  you  disiinguiah  between  thai  and  two  other 
grasses  that  resemble  it  in  all  its  habits  save  that 
ol  bearing  seed,  bolb  ol*  which,  as  well  as  the 
Bermuda  grass,  are  tivqiieotly  by  the  unobscrv- 
ing  called  wire  groM.  Tbe  name  is  Dol  applica- 
ble to  either  ol  the  ihree  grasses,  but  properly 
tielongs  to  a  native  of  ihe  southern  counties  of 
Georgia ;  henee  the  name  voire  grass  counties. 
The  Bermuda  gross,  by  being  coutounded  with 
two  other  grasses  very  nearly  resembling  it,  and 
by  Ihe  imprudence'oi'lurmers,  who  have  purchased 
ibeir  oeigtibors'  lands,  whose  yards  were  planted 
in  it,  has  suffered  very  great  prejudice.  First 
by  being  taken  Ibr  a  grass  that  is  propagated, 
both  from  the  seed  and  root  ;  and  second,  lit>m 
its  becoming  scattered  over  flelds  from  the  yards 
of  old  settled  places,  purchased  by  an  adjoining 
farmer  ;  the  houses  removed,  the  yard  turned 
into  the  adjoining  field,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
eradicate  the  grass  ;  Ihe  plough  passes  through 
the  yard  and  on  through  ihe  field  ;  at  every  pas- 
sage ol  the  plough  a  sprig  or  root  is  taken  out 
OD  the  adjoining  ground ;  ii  being  tenacious  of 
■lie  lakes  root  and  grows ;  thus  in  a  few  years 
the  field  becomes  iidesied  with  Bermuda  grass, 
very  much  to  the  annoyaiwe  or  tha  owner, 
cbaigeable  to  bis  own  bad  conduct  however. 
It  ■  abiUMloDed  lor  culiivaiioo,  and  beaomea  one  | 


of  ihe  richest  and  best  pastures,  from  which  bis 
cows  return  every  evening  with  the  milk  stream- 
ing Irom  their  udders;  Irom  which  he  can  take 
a  tilt  lamb  at  pleasure,  and  on  which  bis  hogs 
keep  lai  without  corn  ;  tbcrefbre  the  curse,  as 
he  once  considered  it,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  two  grasees  that  are  conlouoded  wiih 
the  Bermuda  grass,  and  somewhat  resemble  ii| 
and  very  much  resemble  each  other,  boih  bear 
eeed,  and  iherefbre  are  liable  to  be  ecatiered  by 
stock  grazing  on  it  when  ihe  seed  are  ripe. 
One  is  a  native  ot  swamp  lands,  will  grow  in  the 
waier,  has  a  black  seed  when  ripe,  a  jointed  stem 
of  a  reddish  purple  color,  lakes  root  at  every 
joint,  the  stem  covered  with  a  shuck  on  which 
the  tcevee  are  Ibroied,  around  the  base  of  tbe 
leaf  Ib  covered  wiib  a  hne  furze  ;  in  ibis  it  difiers 
li-om  ihe  Bermutla,  as  weit  as  its  texture  being 
coarser  and  not  aflordiog  as  much  (bliage,  less 
;  velvet-like  in  its  feeling,  and  not  so  grateful  lo 
stock.  This  grass  tirows  on  upland,  and  ol'a  wet 
year  luxuriantly.  The  oiher  is  a  native  of  up- 
land, approaching  much  nearer  tbe  texture  of 
the  Bermuda,  with  a  purplish  stem,  wiih  all  tbe 
habits  of  the  other,  with  the  fine  lurze  around  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  and  bears  seed  ( it  lakes  a  close 
observer  to  distinguish  between  this  and  the  Ber- 
muda. These  two  grasses  are  natives  ol  Geor- 
gia, and  abound  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greens- 
boro, where  you  may  also  find  the  Bermuda 
grass.  ,  I  have  in  that  town,  within  five  leet  of 
the  same  spot,  gathered  sprigs  ol  each,  and  con- 
vinced gentlemeu  of  i/ie  ditference  between  them. 
The  Bermuda  grass,  as  I  am  iiilbrmed  by  a  gen- 
lleOiaii  of  this  county,  is  a  native  ol'  the  islimd 
of  Bermuda,  was  brought  to  this  slate  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  in  ibe  southern  pan  of  the 
state,  and  brought  to  this  county  from  there  for 
a  yard  grass.  By  this  means  it  has  Ibund  iu 
way  into  most  yards  of  middle  Georgia,  and  by 
the  means  above  stated,  in:o  a  few  fields.  Wher- 
ever it  has  been  cultivated  for  grazing,  the  most 
satistactory  result  has  been  obtained.  Tbe  Ber- 
muda gross  bears  no  seed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  my 
conviction  of  this  fact,  1  will  present  any  man 
with  a  beaver  hat  who  will  present  me  with  one 
hali-pint  of  the  seed  of  that  valuable  grass. 
There  is  therelbre  no  danger  of  its  being  spread 
by  stock ;  it  will  go  no  farther  than  it  can  run  in 
a  season,  which  on  an  average  is  about  three  leet, 
unless  the  sprig  is  carried  by  the  plough  or  some 
other  means ;  it  is  tenacious  ol  lite,  and  apt  to 
live  wherever  dropped,  especially  in  wet  weather. 
A  twelve-inch  plank  laid  flat  on  the  surface  of  Ihe 
ground  will  confine  it  as  long  as  the  plaok  will 
last.  Il  will  nptgrow  in  the  shade;  a  field 
Bermuda  grass  surrounded  with  a  fence  permit- 
ted  to  grow  up  in  the  corners  with  bushes  and 
briers,  as  they  usually  are  in  Georgia,  will  con- 
fine it  lor  all  lime  unless  taken  out  by  design. 
To  the  objection  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated,  I 
will  remark  that  it  can  be  as  easily  destroyed  as 
the  northern  farmers  destroy  their  herds-grass 
and  green-sward,  by  the  same  sort  of  operation, 
or  by  covering  it  with  litter  and  excluding  the 
tight  and  heat  fhm  ii ;  and  when  ihe  grass  is 
destroyed  you  have  a  field  richer  than  it  ever  was, 
if  Ibe  grass  had  been  on  it  ten  or  twelve  years. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  destroying  ii, 
because  it  will  pay  a  better  profit  for  grazing  than 
1  any  loud  you  cultivate,   fixperience  hu  nnnml 
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that  we  Deed  a  graziog  gnm  that  will  etand  oar 
loog  hot  summerB,  thai  will  through  the  year 
impart  ihe  greatest  nutriineDt  to  the  aaima),  that 
ttie  tooth  or  the  hool'  will  not  destroy,  and  re- 
appear the  next  spring  without  culttvaiioo,  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  continue  to  do  it  lor  alt  lime; 
Then  you  have  it  in  ihe  Bermuda  graae ;  though 
ihe  tooib  ol'  the  animal  may  lake  off  the  Ibliage, 
and  the  hoof  prege  the  remaining  stubble,  it  is 
not  hun ;  it  puti  Ibrth  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
the  holier  the  eurt  the  more  luxuriant  it  i«. 

I  am  anured  by  a  gentleman  who  wai  railed 
in  the  itate  ol'  Mew- York,  and  thai  part  most 
lamouslor  gluing,  that  the  Bermuda  grasa  by 
far  aurpaisoa  any  grasi  for  grazing  that  he  ever 
saw  tu  New  YorK.  I  am  also  inlbrmed  by  a 
KentUckian  ihui  it  by  lar  surpaeses  any  ol  the 
grasBee  of  itial  slate  tor  durability  ol'  grazing  and 
abJiiy  to  stand  the  length  and  beat  ol'  eummer. 
1  do  know  that  hor&es,  cows,  sheep  and  hoga  will 
get  fat  on  thia  grass  ;  that  it  will  aH'ord  good ; 
grazing  from  the  middle  of  April  uniil  the  hrst ; 
of  December,  in  this  section  ol'couniry;  that  it 
will  grow  well  on  poor  land,  and  eventually  make 
it  ri(£.  U  it  were  neceHary,  I  could  name  par- 
ticular imtBDceB  which  have  proved  the  value  ol 
this  grass  beyond  dispute ;  but  I  deem  it  unne- 
cessary, as  the  whole  ground  objeciioa  to  it  is, 
the  danger  ol'  its  getting  acattered  over  the  farm, 
and  the  impossibility  to  eradicate  it  when  so  acat> 
tered.  Now,  knowing  that  the  Bermuda  grass 
bears  no  seed,  that  ii  can  only  be  scatiered  by  a 
spng  or  the  root,  that  it  will  not  grow  in  the 
shade,  consequently  will  not  pasa  a  Georgie^ 
lence,  the  corners  of  which  are  usually  choked 
with  buahea  and  briers — these  lacia,  I  aay,  have 
•tripped  it  of  all  ita  imaginary  horrors,  and  placed  it 
in  a  position  that  justice  may  be  done  it ;  and 
lor  the  benelit  ol'  the  owr-scrupuloue  I  will  as- 
sert, that  I  have  known  it  in  a  yard  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years— lived  on  the  place— (he  cows 
and  horses  were  turned  in  daily  through  the  sum- 
mer to  keep  Ihe  graes  dowo,  and  there  never  was 
a  sprig  seen  any  where  on  the  planiatioo  but  in 
the  yard.  Another  case :  some  filleea  years 
since,  I  knew  a  f  armer  to  plant  a  lot  of  some  five 
acres.  It  was  separated  Irom  Ihe  cultivated  land 
on  two  sides  by  a  Georgia  lence  through  which 
it  has  not  passed  to  this  day.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  notwithsianding  our  staple  ie  cotton, 
that  ir  we  could  raise  the  gra«see  as  well  as  ihey 
caoin  the  northern  and  western  stales,  that  we 
might  raise  our  own  horses,  mules  and  pork ; 
but  while  we  have  lo  resort  wholly  to  the  corn- 
crib,  the  thing  is  impracticable:  wa  can  make 
more  money,  and  make  it  flwter,  to  purchase 
those  articles  from  the  Kenluckians  with  a  pan 
of  the  proeeeds  of  our  cotton.  This  ruinous 
policy  1  wilt  Dot  slop  here  to  controvert,  even 
under  the  present  uncultivated  state  of  the  pass- 
es, but  merely  remark,  if  we  had  the  money  back 
Irom  Kentucky—to  aay  nothing  of  the  ioterest— 
that  we  have  paid  for  horses,  mules  end  hogs,  it 
would  pay  the  whole  indebtedness  of  Greorgia, 
educate  all  its  poor  children,  and  there  would 
then  be  a  remaining  surplus  sufficiently  large  to 
establish  a  sinking  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
would  Ibster  agricultural  societies  in  every  coun- 
ty in  the  state.  In  adiUtion  to  this,  but  for  the 
jDorderouB  policy  of  making  cotton  to  purchase 
•very  other  Uung  with,  Georgia  might  have  been 


the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  and  her  inhaUtantri 

the  most  independent  of  any  other  people. 

In  this  apparent  digression  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  my  subject ;  in  laci  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  it;  lor  I  look  to  Bermuda  grass  at 
best  adapted  to  our  climate  of  any  other  lor  graz- 
ing, that  by  ita  culiivaiiou  we  will  be  able  to 
compete  wiih  tCeniucky  in  raising  stock.  As 
soon  as  this  fact  is  believed — and  believed  it  will 
be,  if  no  other  way,  from  sheer  necessity — we 
■hall  begin  to  lookup;  tor  then  every  former  wdl 
have  tu  sell  a  littlecom,  a  little  pork,  a  lew  bush- 
els of  wheat,  fodder  and  oats,  every  }ear,  and 
occasionally  a  horse  or  mule.  No  argument 
need  be  used  or  proofs  adduced  to  show  the  aln- 
lity  of  the  BerAuda  grass  to  bear  grazing  or  im- 
part nuiriroent  to  animals  ;  and  having  shown 
that  the  objection  to  it  ie  ideal,  that  it  will  not 
spread  without  design  or  bad  management,  and 
that  it  can  be  eradicaied  at  pleasure,  1  can,  with 
some  hope  of  success,  recomnaend  to  every  farm- 
er the  selection  of  some  suitable  exhausted  field, 
in  quantity  sutlicieot  fur  the  stock  that  he  neces- 
sarily has  to  keep,  wiih  running  water  in  it,  hay- 
ing such  location  as  will  be  most  convenient  lor 
the  turning  in  and  out  of  stock.  This  done,  and 
in  three  years  it  will  be  worth  more  to  nim  per 
acre  than  the  best  land  he  cultivates  in  coiton, 
and  that  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  latter  assertion,  I  have  the  proofs  at 
hand.  Clqdhoppbb. 

Ilancodc,  JuneS,  1841. 


HANURllrGS— IMPROVKMBNT. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  tta«  Fnnnen'  EegUtet. 

Thinking  it  likely  that  some  fellow  agrirultunst 
maf  gather  a  valuable  hint  by  the  promulgation 
of  my  manuring  operations,  I  send  the  killowlog. 
1  count  mymanurings  from  July  till  July,  and 
although  the  operative  year  has  not  closed,  yet 
having  at  this  lime  nothing  else  lo  attend  to,  (it 
beinga  rainy  day,)  I  will  copy  Irom  my  roemoraii- 
duni  book  so  far  us  it  goes,  and  guess  at  the  ba- 
lance. 

Ox  cart  loadi. 


Moved  and  spread  rich  mould,     -      -  1500 

"      Irom  hog  yards,  -  223 

"      from  horse  yards,    -      -      -  187 

"       from  caitle  yard,             -       -  fi90 

"      damaged  straw,  hay  and  chaff,   -  20 

Aciually  carted  out  to  4ih  May,  -      -  2520 

On  sheep  yard  suppose,  -      -      -      -  50 

Tobacco  trash  and  ashes  in  houses,  -  10 

300  bushels  aahes  equal  to,  -  -  60 
CecnpoBi,  dead  animals^  ashes  and  mould,  160 

Yet  to  come  from  horse  yardj    -      -  40 


Ploughed  down  60  acres  of  millet,  rye  and 

pens  since  July,  equal  to  -  -  1000 
Out  down  26  acres  heavy  timber  to  rot,  600 
DriA  mould  and  wateriDgi  on  millet,  -  990 
Out  feedings  of  sbe^  and  cows,       -  '  350 
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from  horse  yard,  I  am  perauaded  my  eatimaie  it  too 
low.  A«  to  (he  composied  dead  animals  the 
quantity  will  actually  be  about  60  load*,  whteli 
1  have  computed  as  equal  to  IfiO  loads  ol'  eom- 
moa  dung.  The  balance  of  ihe  account  is  ge- 
nuine gueae  work ;  but  I  think  1  have  pueeaed 
reasonably.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  by  the 
first  of  July  I  will  have  moved  and  spread  about 
S665  ox-cart  loads  of  munur«,  the  value  of  which 
1  would  eatimaie  aa  equal  to  2115  loads  of  dunir ; 
to  which  add  1000  loHda  for  green  lallow,  600 
lor  rotten  limber,  and  500  lor  drill  moultl  and  out 
lieedings,  and  we  have  a  turn  total  of  4215  ox- 
cart toads  of  dutig.  At  50  loads  lo  ihe  acre,  I 
will  have  manured  84  acres ;  and  having  only  six 
laborers  at  my  place  of  residence  last  year,  I 
will  have  manured  14  acres  Ibr  each  hand.  My 
resources  Ibr  manure,  are  the  offal  of  Indian  corn, 
rye,  wheal,  oais,  millet,  peas,  hay,  leaves  from 
woods,  caw  dual,  ashes,  mould,  green  weeds  and 
grasiies,  and  dead  animals.  My  cattle  yards  are 
littered  with  corn  stalks,  leaves,  and  straw.  My 
horse  yard  is  littf  red  with  leaves,  and  saw  dust. 
My  bog  yards  are  littered  with  leaves,  corn  cobs 
(which  ibe  hoga  em,)  green  corn  stalks,  green 
weeds,  &c  The  cartvd  mould  is  obtained  Ironi 
reservoirs  made  Ibr  the  purpose.  The  (inl't  mould 
is  caet  on,  or  Boated  on,  trom  diiches  around  the 
bills.  The  saw  dusi  is  obtained  from  a  saw  mill, 
and  amounts  to  en  average  of  about  50  loads  the 
year,  but  if  properly  secured  would.be  at  least 
400  ioada  the  year.  1  have  used  the  mould  Irom 
my  feeervmrs,  under,  in,  and  on  my  manure 
banks ;  but  this  year  the  greater  portion,  viz.,  the 
IfiOO  loads,  were  spread  directly  on  the  field,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  1  aball  continue  the 
practice. 

Fifteen  years  back  my  lands  were  dead,  and 
my  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  dying ;  but  now  ray 
lands  and  stock  ol  animals  are  in  good  heart. 
But  perhaps  one  may  ask,  il  my  eiook  are  all  in 
good  heait,  whence  comes  this  50  loads  of  com- 
posted animal  matter?  Well,  friend,  the  truth 
shall  come,  out  ol'  220  grown  sheep  1  had  about 
25  to  die,  and  out  ol  about  85  Iambs  I  had  about 
86 10  die ;  besides  one  old  cow  and  one  ruut  calf; 
all  of  which  are  neatly  vaulted,  and  undergoing 
deeomposition  aod  composition.  When  it  »  re- 
membered that  we  had  a  bard  winter,  and  a  tight 
•priog ;  aod  wbeo  I  state  that  1  have  been  housed 
Dearly  all  the  winter  with  rheumatism ;  and  liir- 
thennore  that  my  horsea  and  hoga  are  all  fat,  nor 
have  I  lost  ooe,  1  hope  I  shall  be  aequiiied,  at 
least  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

The  compost  from  my  vault  is  intended  for  tur- 
nips, and  by  using  a  considerable  portion  ofeirong 
ashes,  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  lor  use  by  the 
first  of  August.  1  am  now  engaged  in  carting 
(cBTes  tnto  my  horse  aod  hog  yards,  and  expect 
lo  get  in  600  loads  before  1  cease ;  and  next  year 
hops  10  cart  out  double  the  above  quantity.  If 
1  were  not  a  grower  of  tobacco,  I  could  now 
iMgin  to  farm  in  good  order ;  but  I  need  pasture 
grounds,  and  tabuco  is  the  best  preparatoiy  crop. 

My  mould  having  been  piled,  is  mostly  carted 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  wbeo  it  has  to  be  bursted 
op  with  a  crow  bar ;  thus  I  move  heavy  loads, 
and  economize  lime.  Saw  diHt  will  not  act  direct- 
ly ea  manure  unleas  the  acid  which  it  eoiftaina  is 
Deutrmlized  by  lime,  ashes,  or  slroog  dung ;  hence 
ny  IMBOO-  lor  coroposting  it.  A  cocSiderable 


portion  of  my  bottom  grounds,  and  some  of  my 
hills,  were  a  lew  years  past  of  very  acid  cha- 
racter, but  by  deep  ploughiugs  and  manuriogs 
they  are  now  generally  warm  and  productive. 
1  have  used  no  Itme  as  it  would  cost  me  about  30 
cents  the  bushel;  norfaave  I  used  many  ashes 
until  last  year. 

Belore  i  close,  I  desire  to  say  a  lew  more  words 
on  the  subject  ol'  tlie  dead  sheep,  as  ii  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  only  dark  pan  ol' my  ^tory.  I  had 
tlie  mielbnune  lo  loose  one  fi<ih  pan  ol  my  flock, 
lambs  incluQed ;  uow  reader,  what  ponton  did 
you  lose  And  Goutty  I  have  several  slieep  of 
lull  blood,  both  grown  and  lamhe,  not  one  of 
which  is  dead  or  missing — aod  why  1  because 
they  were  well  attended,  •  and  perhaps  mbre 
healthy. 

My  sheep  will  In  a  F  lew  days  be  washed  in  a 
yard  on  which  leaves  have  been  spread,  the  ma- 
nure Irom  which,  with  that  Irom  the  hug  yard, 
will  not  be  moved  till  next  winter. 

Za.  DauHMOfiD. 

jfmhent,  May  Bth,  1841. 


OKHAMIIBTAL  GBOVBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tbe  tmttn'  Begbier. 

Who  is  there  couvereani  with  ancient  history,, 
that  has  not  read  ol  the  grove^  ol  Academus, 
and,  in  our  own  day,  heard  much  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired,  and  pleasures  enjoyed,  beneath 
Bcadeuiic  shades  ?  But  ol  thise  pleasing  lopice 
1  shall  not  speak,  whilst  relormation  is  called  lot 
nearer  hotae.  Every  lover  of  nature  has  been 
Irequenlly  surprined  at  the  indilFerence  whii-b  ex- 
ists in  tbe  cominunily  respecting  tastelully  set 
groves,  lo  nothing  has  nature  been  more  prodi- 
gal of  her  charms  than  in  Ihe  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  and,  next  to  a  well-regulated  farm,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly delighilLiI  to  see  a  choice  selection  of  trees 
and  khriibs  around  the  tiamily  mansion.  The 
snug  log-cabin  as  well  as  the  costly  palace  are 
thus  alike  improved  in  appearance,  and  enhanced 
in  value,  through  tbe  simple  agency  of  natiurttl 
aasociation.  How  sultry  and  untovning  tbe  pro- 
spect around  that  house,  wbero  are  no  trees  to  be 
ru%d  by  the  passing  breeze,  and  to  comlbrt  with 
their  ehnde  under  the  ardent  heals  of  summer. 
The  lack  is  apparent — ihe  nakednesa  felt,  as  we 
approach  such  a  dwelling.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  Solomon  *'spoke  of  trees,  ol  the  ce- 
dar tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeih  out  ol  the  wall,"  and  that  many  of 
his  most  choice  comparisons  are  drawn  from  the 
natural  beautieB  with  which  be  was  surrounded. 
Where  can  we  find  all  the  colora  of  the  rainbow, 
with  a  thousand  other  variegated  tints  of  inde- 
scribable delicaey,  so  richly  portrayed  as  in  the 
wide  domain  of  Dature>1 

Below  are  briefly  ptrinted  out  a  few  of  those 
trees  aod  shrubs  iodigBDoos  tp  the  Uniied  Statee, 
and  best  adapted  for  osefol  or  oroamentol  pur- 
poses, with  their  popular  names  attached. 

Robioia,  p»eado-acacia~black  locust,  &tse  a^- 
cia.  This  is  not  ooly  an  ornamental,  but  extreme- 
ly valuable  tree.  It  bears  transplanting  romarka- 
bly  well,  will  vegetate  from  tbe  seed,  is  of  vigo- 
rous growth,  and  constitutes  the  most  durable  ma- 
tenat  for  garden  or  fence  poeis^in  the  Umted 
Djgilized  by  CiOOglC 
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Slates.  Nothinj;  but  its  scarcity  prevents  it  from 
being  used  extensively  in  ship- building.  It  should 
bo  propagared  ebundantly  on  every  tHrm  for  use- 
ful purposes.  The  mulberry,  of  different  species, 
ranks  next  lo  it  In  point  of  durabitiiy.  Grows 
vigorously  along  the  margin  ol'  large  waier- 
courers,  but  is  sparin^^ly  dispersed. 

Kobinia  visrosa — clainmy  locust,  rose  locust. 
This  is  a  small  tree  wiih  beautiful  rose^colored 
Bowers,  generally  in  pendent  racemes.  It  bears 
Transplaniing,  and  soon  uitain*s  a  sullicient  size  (o 
display  hs  bloom.  It  is  pf^culiarly  ailapled  to  or- 
naaientul  purposes,  and  is  just  beginning  to  be 
cuitivatfd  and  priztrd  near  its  naiive  K)culiiiec. 
lis  young  wood  is  covered  wiih  a  viscid  pubes- 
cence ;  hence  its  name.  Grows  along  the 
mountain  streams  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Kobinia  hispida— hispid  locusi,  rose  locust. 
This  is  B  small  but  handsome  "pecies,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding three  leei  in  height.  Fiowers  larger  than 
in  the  preceding  species;  in  pendulous  racemes. 
Much  of  the  shruO  is  very  hispid,  or  covered  with 
short,  Btitt'  hairs.    Grows  on  dry  riitgee. 

Mitgnolia  macrophylla~mHi>nolia.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  aioat  splendid  lowering  tree  in 
America.  The  toc^lilies  ul  this  imere^iing  spe- 
cies are  extremely  (ew.  lis  mo^t  noied  souihcrn 
locHlity  is  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  where  it 
grows  io  considtTdbte  abundance,  and  li-om  which 
source  many  of  the  northern  botanic  gardens 
have  been  supplied.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
south-eastern  pan  of  the  county,  on  many  of  the 
abrupt  but  leriije  bilt-sidM.  !■  preferw  a  northern 
exposure,  (hua  indicBting  a  cool  Bituation  to  be  its 
must  lavored  rttreat.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  Irom  six  lo  ten  im'hes  in  diameter,  at- 
tached to  ihe  exiremilit's  of  iis  branches,  thus 
((lirly  unlulil  ng  iis  beauties.  The  lertvee  vnry 
from  20  to  30  inches  in  length,  and  li-om  10  to  16 
inches  in  breadth.  It  should  be  iransplanied  late 
'  in  the  luti,  or  in  the  winier;  and  to  ensure  iis  fu- 
ture growth  it  is  always  advisable,  when  it  can 
I  be  done,  to  remove  some  of  its  native  soil.  Ii 
flour.shes  best  in  a  ligh-,  virgin  soil,  and  where  il 
is  kept  cool  and  damp  by  surrouniJing  trees. 

Magnolia  acuminata— cucumber  tree.  Thieia 
a  much  more  common,  and  rather  hardier  species 
than  ibe  preceding,  but  of  less  atiiaciive  grand- 
eur.  Il  IS  sparingly  cultivated. 

Magnolia  grandiflura— magnolia.  This  iaalqo 
ft  magnidceni  tree,  rising  Irum  60  lo  80  leet  in 
faeighc,  with  a  smooth  columnar  trunk,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  beautiful  pyramidal  head  of  sneeiest 
pereuiiial  verdure.  Ii  grows  abundantly  in  Flori- 
da and  along  the  sea-coast  of  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, extending  some  distance  into  (he  country. 

Ghionanihus  Virgioicue— Iringe  tree,  white  adb. 
A  Jiansome  bush,  sparingly  ditTused  alonjj  our 
water-courses,  varying  Irooi  6  to  12  led  high,  and 
may  be  readily  recognised  by  its  numerous  pen- 
dant blossoms  like  fringe. 

Galycanthus  floridus— Carolina  allspice,  bubby 
hlosaoms,  &c.  A  small  odoriferous  shrub,  Irom  8 
to  6  leet  high,  with  dark  brown  Sowers,  and  agree- 
ably sceniM,  like  ripe  ilrawberries.  Grows  gene- 
rally in  leriile  soils  near  small  water>eouries.  The 
wood,  and  particularly  the  root,  is  strongly  cam- 
phorated. 

iEsculus  flava— buckeye,  horse-chestnut.  This 
is  our  most  common  species,  and  sufficiently  band- 
wme  to  merit  cultivation.   Klliou  says  *'  the  root 


of  the  buckeye  is  used  as  a  substiUite  lor  soap  in 

washing  woollen  clothes." 

PyruB  coronaria— crab  apple.  This  is  a  well 
known  iree.  Under  proper  management  it  pre- 
aems  an  oval  top,  covered  in  the  spring  with  a 
rich  profusion  of  Uie  most  Iragrant  flowers.  It 
should  tind  a  place  in  every  ornameutal  grove. 
From  il,  by  judicious  culture  and  graltiug.  has 
spninsibe  gieat  variety  of  cultivated  apples:  a 
convincing  prouC  of  what  astouishing  changes 
culture  will  produce. 

Kalniia  aiiguatilolia — laurel,  calico  bush,  Ivy. 
Udiidsome  evergreen  shrubs,  common  on  water- 
courses, but  are  not  successlUlty  transplanted  un- 
less a  considerable  portion  ol  ihu  circomjacent 
earth  is  removed  wiib  them.  Another  species 
(kalmia  laiilolia)  is  occasionally  (bund,  of  nearly 
similar  beauty.  The  leaves  of  both,  are  poisonous. 

ithododendron  maximum— mountain  laurel.— 
This  is  also  a  beautiful  shrub,  but  more  confined 
lo  mountaia  declivities  and  precipitous  heights. 
Lke  the  preceding,.!!  does  not  flourish  well  in 
gardens  or  enclosures,  seeming  to  require  cool, 
perennial  streams  lor  its  suppori. 

Euonyniue  Americanos — strawberry  tree,  burn- 
ing bush,  &c.  A  shrub  from  3  to  6  leet  high,  with 
deep-green  branches.  Grows  in  rich,  damp  soils. 
The  iruii,  when  mature,  resembles  strawberries, 
and  thus  renders  the  tree  ornamental. 

JuDiperuB  Virgioiana — red  cedar.  This  is  the 
only  indigenous  tree  iu  the  South  which  has 
become  a  gvoeral  liivorite  in  our  yards,  and 
whicb  every  body  knows.  This  is  as  il  should  be. 
It  isauevergreeu,  and  lijimsBn  agreeable  contrast 
in  the  gloom  of  winter,  when  all  oiberlrees  are 
stripped  of  ibeir  l(»iiage. 

Pinus  canadensis — hemlock  spruce.  A  beaoii- 
lul  tree,  common  io  our  aiouniains,  rising  irom  30 
to  100  leei  iu  neighi,  presenting  a  handsome  su- 
gar luuf  top.  It  richly  merita  a  place  in  our  ea- 
closures. 

Quercus  pbellos — willow  oak.  Ao  aquatic  spe- 
cies, but  adapts  'itself  to  most  of  our  clay  sods, 
and  Ibrms  a  handsome  tree. 

Ufmus  Americana— American  elm.  This  is 
our  must  common  species.  When  transplanted  in 
a  rich,  loamy  soil,  it  grows  rapidly,  and  Ibrms  a 
muguibceni  shade  tree,  possessing  highly  atiraetive 
qualities  uiidera  midday  August  sun. 

Salix  Babylonica— weeping  willow.  A  well 
known  tree,  introduced,  but  now  naturalized.  It 
has  numerous  pendant  branches,  ol  aorrowJvX,  but 
inUresixng  appearance.  Supposed  lo  be  the 
willow  on  which  the  Israelites  bung  tbeir  harps 
when  captive  in  Babylon."  May  it  not  typiiy 
•'  the  joys  of  griel  ■?" 

Cuiuljia  curdiiolia — Catalpa  tree.  A  handsome 
tree  when  j  oung  and  vigorous ;  said  also  to  be  a 
native  ol  Japan.  Rarely  to  t>e  met  with  decidedly 
indigenous  in  the  United  Slates,  and  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  aborigines  ;  hence  its 
name  is  supposed  lo  have  been  derived  Iroro 
Catawba  tribe  of  Indians,  residing  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Its  wend  tssaul  lo  be  durable, 
being  split  Ibr  rails  in  tbe  forests  ol  Ihe  Wabasb,' 
III.,  where  it  ^nrs  in  considerable  abandanoe  in 
a  lew  localities.  Grows  also  sparingly  in  the 
Carolioas  and  Georgia. 

Tbe  above  is  but  a  meager  enumeration  of  in* 
digeoous  trees  and  shrubs  that  might  be  used  to  de- 
corate our  enclosures,  lo  tbe  crove  *>in!Bndiiv 
Digitized  byVjOOQIt 
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my  family  mansion,  coDtaining  about  one  acre  and 
a  fourih,  are  nov  growing  upwards  of  forty  dif- 
ferent vpeciea  of  (ree«,  which  number  I  expert  lo 
inereace  a«  opponuniiiea  may  pretent  ihemMlves, 
not,  however,  to  the  entire  excliwion  of  a  tew  or- 
DBmenial  exoiics. 

I  cannot  eoncludn  without  noiieins  a  handsome 
vine,  Lonicera  semperVirens,  woodbine.  It  has 
crimson  colored  bloesome,  nrid  is  pparingly  sent- 
tered  over  our  southern  country,    li  bears  trana- 

Rlaniing,  and  Ibrma  a  spiral' wreath  snfficifnly 
andsome  for  some  bridal  occtieion.  Our  souihern 
ladies  are  beginning  to  cultivate  ii ;  and  havini; 
plianty  as  well  as  beauty,  it  will  be  adequately 
adapted  to  totmf  tip  my  esfay.  Kespectlully 

yours,  C.  L.  HOHTBB. 


on  A  SBW  Hons  of  TRAHSPLAHTlira  TUB- 
HIPS. 

(Priie  Essay  of  the  Hiftblaod  and  Agricultonl  So- 
ciety.) 

Sy  James  Mawwm,  aq.,  of  Crossbum  Bouse, 
Limarkthire. 

From  the  London  Pannen*  Uagazlna. 

i  am  aware  that,  in  some  instances,  with  the 
Swedish  variety  of  turnips,  trials  on  a  smalt  scale 


2.  I  shall  DOW  stale  the  method  Ibllowed  in  re- 
moving the  young  plants  from  the  drills,  and 
transplanting  ihem  out  in  the  field,  afler  the 
irroiind  has  been  ridged  up  in  the  usual  way ;  but 
I  roust  firsi  observe,  that  I  consider  rainy  and 
cloudy  weather  as  of  the  utmost  imponanee  to 
suct^eeslul  transplanting  ;  and  so  much  so,  that  I 
prefer  waiting  weeks  to  attempting  it  in  sunny  and 
dry  weather.    Having  [.rovided  a  wheel-barrow, 
a  Harden  spade,  and  a  couple  of  f}ower-pot  saucers 
of  a  large  eize,  I  with  ihe  spade  lilt  up  its  breadth 
of  one  of  the  drilla,  takiner  care  tbar  the  spade 
enters  helow  the  roots  of  plants.    This  spade- 
'  ful  is  then  carefully  placed  in  the  harrow,  and  the 
{same  operation  is  repealed  nniil  the  qiiantityof 
j  plants  wanted  is  taken  up.    Wh^n  that  !s  done, 
'  ihey  are  then  removed  in  ihe  barrow  to  the  Geld, 
I  where  ihey  are  transplanted  with  the  imptementa 
above  mentioned. 

It  is  necessary  for  expedition  that  two  peraotia 
he  employed  in  the  transplanting— one  to  prepare' 
the  plants,  the  other  to  transplant  them.  One 
spadeful  is  then  taken  from  the  barrow,  and  with 
a  knife  divided  io  three  or  tour  pieces,  one  of  nthich 
is  taken  up  into  the  hand  and  careliiHy  drawn 
asunder,  so  as  lo  lay  open  the  roois  of  Ihe  plants 
wiih  ae  little  injury  lo  ihem  as  possible,  and,  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  leaves  of  the  one  ihat  appears 
uppermost,  draw  it  nenily  out  with  as  many  of 
the  little  balls  of  earth  and  dung  adhering  toils 
tender  roots  as  practicable,  and  place  it  in  one  of 
have  succeeded  by  following  the  same  steps  as  in  '  the  saucers.  In  this  way,  when  the  saucers  have 
transplanting  kale  plants,  and  which  success  I  ^  been  carefully  filled  with  the  plants  laid  in  regular 
ascribe  to  ihe  Ibrmation  of  the  Swedish  turnip ,  rows,  the  transplanter  may  commence  his  ope- 
roois  greatly  resembling  tho^e  of  kale  in  size  and  rations. 

firmness,  properties  which  all  the  other  varielieB  He  then  with  his  finger,  or  a  short  dibble  not 
possess  in  a  very  small  degree.  It  is  owing  to  this  |  thicker  than  bis  finger,  makes  a  hole  which  should 


circumstance,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  the  allempis 
to  transplant  the  others  in  the  same  way  have 
failed,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  mode,  which, 
although  eatiy  and  quickly  )ierfi>rmed,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  method. 

1  shall  describe  io  detail  the  method  followed  by 
me  from  the  forming  of  the  drills  to  the  finisbing 
of  the  transplanting  of  ihe  young  plants. 

1.  la  an  open  piece  of  ground  I  form  raised 
drills  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  centre 
to  eeotre,  in  each  of  which  I  place  a  layer  of  short 
•table  dung,  ctosdy  laid  on,  on  which  the  turnip 
•eed  is  pretty  thickly  sown,  and  alisrwards  covered 
with  halfan  inch  of  fine  mould.  The  breadth  of  the 
drills  at  top  should  not  be  more  than  four  inches, 
■o  that  the  earth  and  plants  may  be  more  com- 
pletely lilted  up  together  by  the  spade,  when  to  be 
iraosplanted.  The  time  of  sowing  should  be  re- 
gulated according  to  the  purposes  intended  ;  and 
as  a  fall  of  ground  converted  into  drills  will  pro- 
duce plants  sufiicient  for  ^transplanting  three  or 
four  acres,  it  is  better  always  to  have  a  super- 
abundance. As  to  the  best  age  for  taking  up  ihe 

Stlants,  1  have  (band  no  difference  io  their  soecess 
rom  the  time  they  have  got  their  proper  leaves, 
until  they  are  three  or  (bur  months  old ;  however, 
those  intended  to  remain  long  should  be  thinned 
out  in  the  rows.  I  need  scarcely  mention  that,  in 
dry  weather,  they  should  be  carefully  watered, 
which  in  so  small  a  space  can  easily  be  done,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  great  advanieges  which  this 
mode  has  over  the  turnip  seed  sown  in  the  field, 
where,  if  no  raio  faUs,  it  nuy  lemaio  for  weeks 
wttbooi  vegeuting. 


only  reach  to  ihedunp;  and  then,  lilting  a  plant 
by  its  leaves,  drupa  ii  into  the  hole,  and  niih  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  presses  the  earih  gently 
around  it.  In  this  way  two  drills  mity  beplanled 
at  the  same  time. 

His  assistant,  following  with  the  barrow,  will  be 
able  to  supply  him  with  prepared  plants;  and, 
from  my  experience,  the  iwosbouki  be  able  to 
finish  ft  rood  of  ground  in  the  coarse  of  the  day, 
if  Ihe  plants  are  eigbt  behee  diatoot  fyom  eftch 
other. 

I  must  here  warn  the  transplanter  against  using 
plants  that  have  not  one  or  more  balls  of  dung  or 
earth  adhering  lo  their  roots ;  for  if  he  does,  the 
chance  of  their  growing  will  be  very  small. 

3.  I  may  now  mention  what  1  conceive  to  be 
the  advantages  that  raising  plants  in  seed-drills 
fortrannplanting  has  over  the  present  mode  of 
Geld  sowing.  In  the  first  place,  as  already  noticed, 
when  the  turnip-seed  is  sown  at  large  in  the  field, 
should  it  not  rain,  it  is  liable  to  remain  for  weeks 
without  vegetating;  end  even  if  regular  showers 
fall,  the  crop  it  liable  to  suffer  greailv  IVom  the 
fly;  both  of  which  erila  are  prevented  by  raising 
the  planiB  in  drills,  aa  these  can  be  regularly 
watered,  and  the  iManta  are  loo  numerous,  from 
the  thick  sowing,  to  be  much  hart  b^  the  fly.  la 
the  aecoDd  ptaee,  in  the  ease  of  a  nilure  m  the 
potato  crop,  such  as  took  place  a  few  years  ego 
to  so  serious  an  amount,  the  length  of  time  that 
elapses  helbre  potatoes  appear  above  ground,  and 
a  certainty  of  cto^  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  too 
late  to  attempt  planting  a  sccood^xfop  of  potatoea 
on  thDnniDgioaad,  aei§^eti>^^<^^g|«Dip 
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seed,  to  have  any  prospect  of  a  crop.  Now,  aa 
potato-drills  are  made  up  in  I  he  same  way  as  for 
turnips,  by  iransplanling  them  with  turnip  plants 
iwo  or  three  inonihe  old,  the  potato  ground  might 
be  stocked  immediately  with  the  probability  ol' a 
crop  of  turntpe  equally  good  as  if  sown  with  seed 
at  the  proper  season.  In  the  same  wny,  the  bead 
and  loot  ridgKs  ol'  potato  and  turnip  fields,  which 
at  present  are  leit  unoccupied  to  allow  (he  turning 
of  the  horses  and  ploughs  in  the  working  of  these 
crops,  might  be  planted  with  lurnipa,  as  also  all 
vacant  grounds  in  gardena,  alter  the  gathering  of 
the  earl^  crops. 

4.  Id  farther  proof  of  ihe  praeiicahiiity  of  my 
plao,  it  may  be  Baltsfartorv  lo  mention  that,  on 
the  9ih  of  October.  1839, 1  went  to  examine  a 
field  of  turnips  on  the  farm  ol  Green  Burnside,  in 
this  pariah,  te named  by  Mr.  Jaoiea  C>ii^ie,  who  in 
coneequence  oI'  the  grt-at  ravages  of  the  fly,  had 

'resolved  to  try  the  transplanting  plan  according  to 
my  directions  ;  but  having  no  prepared  plants,  he 
took  plants  wiih  great  care  Iroiu  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  drills  lha:  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
fl/j  and  filled  up  the  blanks  to  a  certain  extant ; 
aod  not  having  much  conGdeoce  in  my  method, 
the  blanks  on  the  remainder  ol  the  drills  were,  at 
the  same  time,  sown  with  seed,  ao  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  at  once  three  rropa  of  tur- 
Dips  raised  in  a  different  manner.  The  crop  from 
the  first  sowing  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of 
Ihe  fly  was  excellent ;  the  transplanted  very  good, 
but  the  turntpe  not  eo  large  in  eeneral  aa  the  first ; 
the  third,  alihouifh  sown  on  the  satne  day  aa  the 
others  were  tranephinied,  were  none  of  them  the 
size  of  an  eg^r,  which  I  believe  is  always  the  case 
with  late-sown  turnips,  although  the  result  is 
diflit:ult  lo  be  accounted  lor. 

5.  I  may,  in  conclusion,  mention  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  iransplaoiing  plan — that  it  is  be$t 

Eerformed  to  umI  weather,  when  all  other  field 
ibor  IB  at  a  aland. 


oh  thb  appucation  of  bovba  to  grass 
lahim,  oh  lobo  oohbbbkbrb's  BSXATIS. 

From  Uie  Lotiiloa  Farm  ere'  Maguise. 

Within  the  last  nine  years  Lord  Combermere 
has  supplied  his  tenantry  (upon  the  Combermere 
estate  in  Cheshire)  with  bones  Ibrupwardgof  600 
statute  acres  of  iheir  pasture  land,  at  a  coat  ol 
about  10/.  an  acre.  The  land  before  the  bones 
Mrere  applied  was  not  worth  more  than  from  lOi. 
to  15a.  an  acre  [renij ;  it  is  now  well  worth  from 
30s.  to  408.  iiis  locdshlp  charges  the  tenantry 
7  per  cent,  upon  ihe  oatlay ;  they  would  gladly 
pay  10  per  ceot.  rather  than  not  have  the  bones. 
Old  sour  turf  upon  a  clay  subeoit  is  the  land  thai 
answers  best  to  manure  with  bones,  though  I 
have  seen  them  u^d  upon  a  dry,  frieble  aoil  and 
a  sandy  substratum  with  success.  I  have  never 
known  them  to  fail  when  there  is  a  strong  tur^ 
and  the  land  Iree  Irom  water.  Upon  Lord  Com- 
bermere's  estate  bones  are  not  allowed  lo  be  put 
upon  land  until  it  has  been  down  in  grass  at  least 
seven  years.  In  very  few  instances  where  land 
has  recently  been  in  tillage  have  I  known  bones 
to  answer  well.  The  end  ^  April  I  consider 
the  beat  time  to  apply  booes  stock  ought  to 
be  pat  upon  tbe  IbjkI  before  the  foltowiog  apriog. 


If  the  land  is  not  too  poor  lo  prodoee  a  crop  of 
bay,  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  mown  the  first 
year,  but  on  no  account  afterwards.   Thirty  to 
SScwt.isihe  quantity  used  upon  a  statute  acre, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  or  if  bought 
by  the  bushel,  one  bushel  of  bones  lo  a  rood  of 
64  square  yards  ;  if  tbe  land  is  very  poor,  90  bush- 
els to  a  statute  acre.   An  imperial  bushel  of  bone 
dustshould  weigh  from  45  lo  47lba.  if  ground  fine 
enough.   I  preler  them  ffrouod  to  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut.   It  is  now  20  years  since  I  first  saw 
bene  dust  applied  to  pasture  land,  on  a  6eld  ad- 
joining Lord  Combermere's  estate.   At  the  time 
the  bonea  were  put  on  the  land,  it  certainly  was 
not  worth  more  than  10«.  an  acre,  and  though  so 
long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  field  was 
manured  with  bones,  it  is  now  worth  SSs.  per  acre, 
thoijsh  I  think  (he  land  is  not  quite  so  good  aa  it 
was  five  years  ago.    1  consider  bones  the  cheap- 
est of  a1}  manure  for  mowing-grounds.  Eisbt 
years  ago,  I  manured  part  of  one  of  my  mowing 
fields  with  bon«B,  35  cwt.  to  the  acre,  the  land  has 
produced  me  a  good  crop  of  hay  every  year  since, 
quite  equal  to  ihe  other  pan  ofcthe  field  which 
haa  been  manured  with  good  farm-yard  dnog 
every  iwo  years.   Once  in  eight  or  nine  years  ia 
quite  often  enough  to  manure  mowing  lands  with 
bones;  and  I  am  qulie  certain  lhat pasture  land 
on  which  bones  have  been  applied  never  will 
(so  long  as  it  remains  io  grass)  return  to  the  state 
it  was  in  b6<6re  the  bones  were  put  on.  The 
price  I  paid  lor  bones  last  eprinir,  was  2s.  8d.,  per 
bushel ;  or  if  by  weight,  6L  15$,  per  Ion.  They 
are  now  a  little  lower ;  I  can  purchase  them  at 
2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  or  6/.  6s.  per  inn,  lhat  is  for  the 
raw  bones.   The  boiled  bones  are  at  41.  15s.  per 
ton,  but  1  do  not  consider  them  any  cheaper  than 
the  raw  ones,  aa  being  wet  they  wwgh  much 
heavier ;  two  ions  of  boiled  bonea  are  not  more 
than  equal  lo  30  ewis.  of  Ihe  raw.   I  give  tbe  pre- 
ference to  ihe  latter,  if  they  can  be  got  pure ;  bat 
I  have  not  had  such  long  experience  aa  to  easert 
confidently  thai  they  are  tbe  best  at  to  durabitiir. 
In  Ihe  yefli-  1828,  one  of  Lord  Combermere's 
tenants  manured  five  acres  of  pasture  land  with 
boiled  bones,  and  in  tha  same  lield  two  acres  with 
raw  bones;  both  answered  well,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  observe  any  difierence,  both  still 
equally  mtain  their  fertilizing  qualities.    I  find  a 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  goOd  fresh  bones,  aa 
the  manufacturers  buy  them  up  to  make  size  of; 
old  bones  (such  aa  the  greater  part  of  those  are 
which  are  imported  from  Ireland  and  tbe  conti- 
nent) will  not  do  lor  tfaia  purpoae,  and  ii  ia  my 
opinion  that  the  fresh  bones  are  not  so  much  de- 
teriorated by  boiling,  but  diat  they  are  quite  eqoal 
as  a  manure  to  those  we  get  fiom  the  bme-dealera 
as  fine  bonea,  moat  of  which  are  old,  and  conse- 
quently have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  fertilizing 
powers.  GowAKD  Hiu.tss. 

Haywood  Fankf  Aontotdk,  OkssAtFt. 


ouAiro  havdrs. 


Fitun  tbe  London  Psraun'  BfapoliH. 
Alfred  Castellain,  esq.,  of  Liverpool,  informed 
the  Council,  that  having  observed  a  reference 
made  in  Proifessor  Sprengel's  ariifile,  on  "  Anim^ 
Manures,"  publiahet^.^^i^^^^jsg^glp  So- 
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'eiety*s  Journal,  (page  494,)  to  the  eornioraat  or 
gall  manure  oceariniriD  immerwe  quBotiiiea  on 
•ome  hiands  lying  oti'  tbe  coast  of  Peru,  termed 
**giMDO,"  and  MM  wiib  ibe  moat  ■triktng  eflectB 
in  Peni  for  maourieg  the  inai2e-fieldB  t  be  thought 
it  might  interest  the  members  of  tbe  Society  to 
hDO<r  that  two  cargoes  were  tbeo  on  the  way 
trom  Peru  lo  Liverpool,  and  that  their  arrival 
Bigbt  be  expected  in  tbe  ooqim  of  kx  weeks. 


QKnair  o>apa.   PLooaHin  with  cows. 

EKtiaetB  from  Mr.  Valcouift  Critkism  oa  Mr.  Black- 
er^ Easay  oa  Grua  Crops  and  £talt  Feeding  there- 
«a  (whidi  hu  been  tnauated  iato  Frsaeb.) 

VtoM  tbe  London  Fumen'  Hagaslse. 
In  the  essay  I  have  just  read  wiibmucb  interest, 
I  Sod  Mr.  Blacker  has  touched  the  target  at  the 
circuinlereoce,  but  not  at  the  centre,  point  blank ; 
he  has  only  gtaneed  at  half  tbe  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  tbe  tfknall  Irish  farmer  Jmn  ibe  bouse- 
leediog  of  cows.  The  milk  is  an  advantage ; 
the  dung  is  still  greater;  but  the  ibird— which 
Hr.  Blacker  has  not  meotJooed— ie  tbe  labor, 
though  moderate,  whicb  ibe  cow  performs  when 
harnetaed  with  a  collar— not  with  a  yoke;  lor 
two  cows,  haroessed  either  abreast  or  one  before 
the  other,  will  draw  bis  horse-boe,  his  barrow, 
his  roller,  or  duog-carL  A  cottier  who  has  ooty 
four,  or  even  three  acres,  will  have  plenty  of  Ibd- 
der  for  two  cows  tn  the  ttabU  to  do  his  Ullage,  and 
draw  hia  manure,  his  crop,  and  his  firtofr.  Mr. 
Blacker  will  see,  in  tbe  east  and  south  of  France, 
cows  thus  barocssed.  Id  tbe  south  they  are  all 
yoked  ;  but  in  tbe  east  and  in  my  province  of 
LMraine  tbey  bavq  only  a  collar,  which  answers 
much  better.  It  is  true  that  a  cow  whicb  works 
oonaiaotly  eight  or  nine  boun  a  day,  aiops  giving 
mflk ;  but,  provided  she  works  only  lix>m  two 
to  lour  hours  a  day,  and  that  not  every  day,  and 
that  she  ia  well  fed,  she  will  give  almost  ai  much 
milk  as  if  she  did  not  work  at  all,  and  she  will 
give  more  milk  aOer  having  a  day's  rest :  and  a 
cottier  who  bas  only  four  acrea  will  noi  have  occa- 
atoo  to  employ  two  cows  daily.  When  a  pony 
rests,  it  does  not  bring  any  thing  in;  whereas, 
when  acow  rests,  its  milk  increases.  It  has  been 
observed  in  Lorraine,  that  cows  are  more  active 
than  oxen;  and  that,  hameraed  with  collars,  they 
walk  aa  quick  as  horses.  The  cottier,  when  he 
MM  tte  tsorlr  two  young  oowa  can  do  when  kept 
well  in  the  stable  oil  the  year  round,  will  take 
can  la  provide  plenty  of  good  Dourisbmeot  for 
them  both  winter  and  suouner ;  for,  when  poorly 
fed,  tbey  neither  can  work  well  nor  give  plenty  of 
■hUc  or  BMRtirs  ;  and  a  eow,  with  a  auitable  sad- 
dle, can  curry  considerable  weight — for  their  lega 
are  short  and  thick,  and  their  spines  strong.  ^But, 
lo  leed  cows  well,  the  cottier  must,  as  soon  as  he 
has  a  yard  of  ground  vacant,  dig  it,  manure  It, 
and  transplant  on  it  (sumper  or  winter)  cabbages 
or  other  punis,  according  to  the  eeasoo  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  much  care  roust  be  taken  of 
the  dunghill  as  of  tbe  cow — Ibr  manure  is  tbe 
ibundatioo^ all  productive  agricuhure  in  Europe. 
For  thia  reason  tbe  cottier's  wile  should  let  no- 
thing be  lost  which  can  inereaH  tbe  dunghill. 
Tbe  ohUdren  of  the  couio',  so  iood  as  tbey  can 


walk,  should  be  aeeoatomed  to  carry  someihiDg  to 
the  dunghill ;  it  would  be  an  occupation  for  them ; 
and  they  should  be  praiaed,  and  toki — "  Yoa 
have  worked  well ;  here,  my  child,  is  the  beat 
potato  lor  you,  because  you  brought  enough  to 
bring  up  lour  poiatoes."  And  let  every  child 
have  its  own  bit  of  garden.  L.  Valcoukt. 
Porit,  Sue  Loaia-le-  Grand,  No,  16, 
Juguatj  1840. 


THE  WIRE  WORM.    BENSriT  OF  T&AUPLINO 
WHEAT. 

In  Octoher,  1836,  finding  that  the  wire  worm 
was  very  fast  desiroyiog  the  wheat  plant,  and  it 
being  drilled,  1  had  it  trodden  by  men,  one  man 
treading  two  ranks  ^t  a  lime  firmly  into  the 
ground  ;  the  expense  was  2s.  4d.  per  acre,  and 
it  was  quite  effectnal  in  stopping  the  ravages  of 
the  wire  worm.  A  w«ek  or  two  aRer,  the  wheat 
in  an  adjoining  field  began  lo  abow  tbe  ravagea 
of  the  wire  worm,  and  I  pursued  the  same  plan 
with  eimilar  succesB.  In  Febrtiary  1839,  the 
wheat  in  a  piece  of  down  land  which  bad  been 
sown  late  in  October,  was  becoming  thinner  very 
fast,  the  ground  being  in  a  very  holtonr  state  after 
the  frost,  the  young  backward  plant  appeared 
to  be  losing  its  hold  and  dying  away ;  I  then  &ent 
a  number  of  women  to  tread  it,  and  I  never  saw 
a  piece  of  wheat  improve  faster  than  it  did  aHer 
the  treading  ;  I  bad  not  only  a  very  good  crop  of 
corn  Ibr  the  season,  but  also  more  straw  than  in 
any  orher  piece  in  my  occupation.  In  the  spring 
of  1840,  finding  the  wheat  in  the  down  land  loiing 
plant  again,  in  consequence  ol  the  cold  weaiher, 
I  tried  tbe  same  plan,  and  there  was  a  speedy 
change  for  the  better  in  tbe  appearance  of  the 
whe^  afterwards ;  the  plant  continued  to  flourish, 
and  at  present  I  havA  a  good  crop  of  wheal  on 
land  on  which  1  never  saw  a  cood  crop  before. 
The  remarks  I  have  made  apply  to  hill  land,  al- 
though I  have  no  doubt  that  the  spring  treading 
would'be  found  highly  beneficial  in  all  soils,  when, 
in  consequence  of  froet  or  long  coniinued  dry 
weaiher.  Ihejaod  is -in  a  light  pulverized  sinie.'*— 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  South  fVUta  and 
fVarmimter  Farmers' 


THB  SCOCII  IB  CALVES,  &C; 

nmntlHLoBdoii  Fnsion'MipxIne. 
Observing  in  this  month's  number  aqoery,  whe* 
ther  any  cure  can  be  Ibund  for  the  scour  in  calves, 
I  may  observe  that  about  a  year  ago  1  bad  a 
valuable  calf  Haken  with  it,  and  tried  the  remediea 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent— eaticu,  laud- 
anum, &C.  as  I  had  often  done  before,  but  this 
time  without  sitccees.  In  a  few  days  it  died. 
Some  weeks  after,  another,  for  which  1  had  given 
six  guineaB,  was  taken  with  the  same  compHaint, 
and  by  the  advice  of  an  eminent  veterinary 
surgeon  who  was  visiting  me,  I  gave  it  nothing 
but  small  and  repeated  doses  of  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts  in  equal  quantities ;  half  an  ounce  of 
the  two  in  a  little  warm  water,  repeated  two  or 
three  tunes  a  day,  according  to  the  TiolsDce  cf 
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ibe  distamper.  It  was  quickly  cured,  and  I  hare 
lued  it  on  ewyoccamoa  tince  with  unvaryinii: 
■uceess.  I  am  glad  ol'  ihit  opporrunity  of  making 
it  public  for  the  benefit  of  my  Itsllow  couoirynien 
who  are  eogai^  in  breeding  cattle.  I  no  loneer 
fbel  any  alarm  at  a  call'  beiog  affected  with  this 
diaeaae,  which  almost  every  wenniog  call'  ia, 
wiihin  the  first  six  weeks.  I  consider  the  com- 
plaint in  some  degree  infectioun,  and*  also  that 
too  warm  a  buildiog  without  sufficient  circulaiioo 
of  air  tends  greatly  to  produce  it.  Laudanum, 
barit,&c.j  though  they  stop  the  disease,  frequently 
kill  the  patient ;  the  sails,  on  the  contrary,  remove 
the  cause  of  disease  without  producing  cosiiveness. 
If  any  of  your  readera  give  il  a  trial,  I  doubt  not 
that  they  will  find  it  as  useful  a  remedy  as  1  have 
done  myself.  Re^wetfuUy,  I  a. 

As  I  am  writing  I  may  observe,  in  answer  to 
another  correspondent,  that  the  while  carrot  is 
eiMisidered  better  than  the  red  for  milch  cows, 
because  not  so  liable  to  give  any  taste  to  the  milk. 
I  should  doubt  if  it  were  as  good  for  feeding  ;  in 
product  it  is  generally  about  double  per  acre.  The 
seed  may  tw  had  of  any  seedstnan,  who,  if  he 
doei  not  keep  it,  can  procure  it  in  London. 


OK  TBI  ASKICULTURB  DP  THE  VBTBKB- 

LABDS. 

Sy  Vu  Jtte.  W.  L.  AAiitn,  ^.  M,  Vkar  of 
WmkfiOd,  Berks. 

Fmb  Um  Joamal  of  ita«  Boyal  Agriculiunl  Sodety  oT  Englaiid. 

Having  been  requeeied  by  the  presidenr  and 
the  journal  committee  to  communicate  the  result 
of  my  observatioDs  on  the  present  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Netherlands,  I  shall  endeavor  to com- 
prisei  in  a  short  essay,  ihose  peculiar  modes  of 
cultivation  which  have  made  that  portion  of  the 
continent  of  £urope  so  superior  to  the  surround- 
ing countries  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  practical  husbandry.  Some  ofthe  details 
have  been  laid  before  ihe  public  in  the  "  Famtr'* 
Serimnfthe  LUtraryof  Us^at  Knowledge,'"  under 
the  title  of  Outlinta  of  Flemish  ffus^ndry,'"  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  largely  from  this 
little  work,  which,  having  been  written  on  the  spot, 
and  referring  to  particular  farms,  of  which  the 
names  are  given,  may  be  relied  upon  as  giving  a 
correct  account  of  the  modes  of  culiivaiion,  and 
of  the  details    the  practice  generally  adopted. 

The  climate  ofthe  Netherlands}  from  the  borders 
of  France  to  the  northern  part  of  Holland,  along 
ibe  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  and  for  60  or  60  miles 
inland,  diflers  little  from  that  of  Kent  or  Essex,  in 
England.  From  its  geographical  position,  forming 
a  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  warmer  in 
Mmraer  and  colder  in  winter  than  the  central  part 
of  England.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
there  is  not  so  great,  especially  in  winter,  as  in 
those  parts  of  England  which  lie  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  but  the  nnow  covers  the  ground  for  a  much 
longer  time.  This  causes  a  material  difierence  in 
the  lime  of  ploughing  the  land  and  aowing  the  aeed 
in  spring. 

Tbm  quality  of  the  soil  is  varioos.  Towards 
tbm  iwrtbern  part  of  Flandm  and  Animrp,  and 


the  Boaihem  part  of  Holland,  it  is  a  poor  loose 
sand,  almost  as  barren  as  that  which  is  found  on 
the  sea-shore  blown  into  hillocks  and  only  kept 
together  by  the  roots  of  the  sea-bent  {anmdo 
arenaria.')  If  it  were  not  for  a  small  portion  of 
mud  occasionally  mixed  with  this  soil,  the  water 
would  freely  percolate  through  it,  and  no  vegeta- 
tion could  be  supported.  In  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  mtid,  which  is  a  very  fine  clay 
with  a  portion  of  decayed  shells  and  organic  mat- 
ter, liie  soil  is  more  or  leas  fertile ;  and  when  the 
mud  enters  into  it  in  a  oonaiderable  proportion,  tt 
Ibnna  a  rich  eompaetloam.  In  many  phuMtberv 
are  elternaie  narrow  strata  of  sand  and  loam, 
which,  being  mixed  together,  form  a  very  pro- 
ductive eoit.  A  small  portion  ol'  carbonate  of 
lime,  produced  from  the  decomposition  of  sea- 
shells,  is  found  in  the  mud,  when  it  ie  analysed ; 
but  there  is  no  limeetone,  chalk,  or  marl^  in  any 
portion  of  this  coast. 

When  the  sand  ia  of  considerable  depth,  aiid 
little  or  no  loam  is  found  near  the  surface,  it  be- 
comes a  difficult  and  tedious  process  to  bring  it 
into  a  stale  of  productive  cultivation.  The  sandy 
heaths  which  lie  betwem  Antwerp  and  Ihe  Maeee 
are  of  Ihe  roost  unpromising  kiiid  :  and  with  all 
the  indiMlry  of  the  Flemings  and  JDuteh,  a  great 
portion  ia  still  in  a  stale  of  natare,  producing  no- 
thing but  scanty  toAs  of  heath,  interspersed  with 
a  hw  very  coarse  grasses.  But  even  in  these  bar- 
ren sands  there  are  many  green  spots,  which  have 
been  forced  into  cultivation.  The  following  pas- 
sage in  -ihe  '*  Outlines"  ia  a  faithful  representation 
of  such  improvements: — 

"  The  poor  saod^  heaths,  which  have  been  eon- 
verted  into  productive  farms,  evince  the  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Fleming** 
They  seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  space  to  work 
upon  ;  whatever  be  the  quality  or  texture  of  the 
soil,  in  time  they  will  make  it  produce  something. 
T^esand  in  the  Campine  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  which 
they  probably  were  originally.  It  is  highly  inter- 
eeting  lo  follow  step  by  siep  the  pfograss  of  im- 
provement. Here  you  see  a  cottage  and  rude 
cow-ahed  erected  on  a  spot  of  the  most  uupromis- 
ing  aspect.  The  loose  iriiita  nnd  blown  into 
irregular  mounds  is  only  kept  together  by  the 
roots  of  the  heath ;  a  small  spot  only  is  levelled 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  part  ol  this  is  covered 
with  young  broom,  pan  is  planted  with  potatoes, 
and  perhaps  a  small  patch  of  diminutive  clover 
may  show  itself-,  but  them  is  a  heap  of  dung  and 
compost  forming.  The  urine  of  the  cow  is  cai- 
leciMinasmall  tankfOrperhapainacasksnnkin 
the  earth ;  and  this  is  ihe  nodeoi  from  whiob,  in  a 
lew  years,  a  litUe  fann  will  epread  around. 

« In  another  spot  mm  extensive  improvemmis 
are  going  on ;  a  wealthy  proprietor  or  lessee  ie 
trenching  and  levaUiog  the  surface,  sowing  broom- 
seed,  and  planting  young  fir-ireea,  which  are  to  tia 
cut  down  in  a  few  years.  In  another,  the  proeest 
has  gone  on  further  :  the  firs  or  the  broom  are 
already  cut  down  ;  a  vein  of  loam  has  been  found, 
and  is  dugout  lobe  siMead  overthesandysurfiMe; 
the  cart  with  liquid  manure  k  preparing  the 
surface  for  the  reception  of  seed,  or  the  same, 
diluted  with  wat^r,  is  poured  over  the  young 
blade,  just  appearing  above  ground.  The  soil  is 
created,  and,  if  the  coat  and  wbor  were  reekooed, 
is  paid  for  at  a  dear  rate:  bat  perceveraoeeeasaraa 
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MiceeM,  and  ibere  are  few  imlaDces  of  improve- 
mema  belog  abandoned  atler  they  are  (airly 
begiui,  udIcm  tbfiy  were  undertaken  od  too  lai^ 
aacate  ;  but  then  tbelaod  ia  aoon  divided  into 
amaller  portkHDa,  and  improTCniaiita  go  on  frooi 
diHerent  eeotics,  and  with  mora  certaiDty."— pp. 
11,13. 

TnnchiBg  and  levelling  tbeannbee  ii  alwaya 
the  firat  operatioa  in  bringing  a  barren  aoU  into 
cnllivaiion.  Tbe  filemioga  and  Daleh  are  very 
expert  in  this  operaiion. 

'•The  toaifument  they  uae  iaa  light  wooden 
trenching-ipade,  (he  end  of  the  blade  only  being 
shod  with  imn ;  the  handle  of  ihii  spade  ia  about 
3  leet  long,  the  blade  Irom  12  to  16  inches.  A  light 
piek-axe  ii  twed  to  break  the  pan  where  it  appears. 
A  ditch  i>  dug  with  the  trenching  spade  2  or  3 
feet  wide,  and  at  deep  as  the  trenehiog  ia  intend- 
ed, generally  2  fieei,  or  at  leaatSO  inefaea;  tbia 
difch  ia  filled  with  the  earth  which  ia  taken  in 
long  Ihin  atieea  rrom  tbe  edge  of  tbe  aolid  aide  of 
tbe  ditch.  Every  alice  ia  disiribnted  earetully, 
■o  aa  to  mix  the  whole,  and  keep  the  beet  soil 
at  top,  and  likewiae  to  fill  up  boltowa  and  level 
emtneoeea.  If  there  ia  more  than  can  eoove- 
DiAiily  be  apread  level,  little  heaps  are  made  of 
the  superBuous  earth,  which  are  atlerwarda  carried 
in  an  ingenioua  manner,  to  fill  up  more  distant 
bollow8,lty  foeaos  of  horses  and  an  instrument 
which  ia  called  a  moUebart.  Wherever  there  is 
a  pan  it  ia  carelully  t>roken,  and  ibeloam,  which 
ia  always  found  uiitler  it,  is  mixed  with  the  sand 
dug  our.  Draining  is  seldom  ret^uired  here,  ex- 
cept that  which  ia  effected  by  making  deep  ditches 
to  carry  off  the  soperfluoua  rain-water,  which, 
in  a  ootvitry  fdmost  ea  level  as  a  lake  is  no  great 
dilReulty. 

**  ir  ihers  la  no  manure  at  hand,  the  only  thing 
that  ean  be  sown  on  poor  aand,  at  first,  ia  broom ; 
Ibn  gfowa  in  the  moat  barren  ooHa ;  in  three  years 
it  ia  fit  to  cut,  and  producea  some  return  in  lagots 
^  the  bakers  end  brickmakers.  The  leaves 
which  have  Ihllen  have  somewhat  enriched  the 
Boil,  and  the  fibres  of  the  roou  have  given  a 
certain  degree  of  compactness.  It  may  now  be 
ploughed  and  sown  with  buck-wheat,  or  even 
with  -rye  without  manure.  By  tbe  lime  this  is 
reaped,  some  manure  may  have  been  collected, 
and  a  regular  course  of  cropping  may  begin.  At 
aoon  as  clover  and  potatoes  enaUe  the  tanner  to 
keep  eowB  and  make  manare,  (be  improvemoit 
goes  on  repid^ ;  in  a  lew  yearn  the  soil  under- 
goea  a  com|deie  change ;  it  becomes  mellow  end 
ralenlive  ol'  moialure,  tmU  enriched  by  the  vege- 
table matier  afforded  by  the  decoropoaition  or  tbe 
roots  or  clover  and  other  plants. 

**  ir  aboot  30  small  cart-loada  or  dung  can  be 
brought  on  each  acre  o(  the  newly  irenehed 
ground,  tbe  progiras  is  much  more  rapid.  Pota- 
toes are  then  the  fitat  crop,  and  generally  give  a 
good  retnm.  The  same  quantity  ol'  dun;;  ia  re- 
qeired  lor  the  next  crop  which  is  rye,  in  which 
doveria  sown  in  the  succeeding  spring;  and  a 
small  portion  is  sown  with  carrots,  of  which  they 
have  a  while  son,  which  is  very  prodactive  and 
large  in  good  ground,  and  which  even  in  this  poor 
soil,  givea  a  tolerable  aupply  ol*  (bod  lo  ihe  cows 
in  winter.  Should  the  clover  tail,  which  some- 
ttmea  happens,  ihe  ground  ia  ploughed  in  Bprin^r, 
nod  sown  witboata  and  cbver  again.  But  11'  ihe 
dovetcoiMB  ap  well  amongst  tbe  rye  siubUe,  it 


it  cut  twice,  afier  having  been  dressed  with  Dutch 
ashes  early  in  spring.  It  is  mostly  consumed  in 
ihe  green  state'.  The  ctover-lay  is  manured  with 
10  cart-loada  of  dung  to  ihe  acre,  and  rye  sown 
again,  but  not  clover.  After  the  rye  comes  buck- 
wheat without  aay  manure ;  then  potatoea  again, 
manured  as  at  Gnt,  and  tbe  same  rotation  of  crops 
Ibltows.  It  is  found  that  the  poor  land  gradually 
Improves  at  each  rotation  from  ibe  quantity  of 
dangiiBed. 

"For  want  d'soStcient  manure,  broom-aeed  ia 
sometimes  sown  with  the  rye  alter  the  dover. 
The  rye  is  reaped,  and  the  broom  continuea  in 
the  ground  two  years  longer.  It  is  then  cut  lor 
Tuel.  The  green  tops  are  sometimes  used  for 
titter  for  the  cows,  and  ihue  converted  into  manure. 
It  is  also  occasionally  ploughed  in  when  young 
end  green,  to  enrich  the  land.  Oats,  clover,  and 
broom,  are  occasionally  sown  togeiher.  Theoais 
are  reaped  Ihe  first  year,  the  clover  and  yoqng 
broom-tops  the  next,  and  the  broom  cot  in  the 
third.  This  is  a  curious  praeiie^  and  ita  advan- 
tage appears  rather  problematical.  All  these  va- 
rious methods  of  bringing  poor  sands  into  cultiva- 
tion show  that  no  device  is  omitted  which  in- 
genuity can  suggest  to  supply  ihe  want  oTmaouie. 

"  After  Ihe  land  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a  good  state,  and  m  culiivnied  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, ibere  appears  much  less  ditfeiwnce  between 
the  soils  which  have  been  oripinally  good  and 
(hoae  which  have  been  made  fo  by  Tabor  and 
industry.  At  least  the  crops  in  both  appear  more 
nearly  alike  at  harvest  Ihnn  is  the  case  in  soils 
of  different  qualities  in  other  countries.  This  is  a 
great  proof  of  Ibe  ezcdletwy  of  ihe  Flemish 
system ;  for  it  shows  that  the  land  is  in  a  eon- 
stant  slate  of  improvement,  and  that  the  deficien- 
cy of  the  aoil  is  compensated  by  greater  atten- 
tion to  Ullage  and  mduuring,  especially  the  latter. 
The  maxim  of  the  Flemish  farmer  is,  that, '  wttb- 
ont  manure  there  ia  no  com;  without  caitle  there 
is  no  manure ;  and  without  green  crops  and  roots 
catile  cannot  be  kept.'  Every  farmer  calculates 
how  much  manure  he  requires  for  his  land  every 
year.  If  it  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  rale, 
he  never  grudges  ih«  outley.  If  it  cannot  be 
purchased,  it  must  be  made  on  the  farm.  A 
portion  of  land  muat  be  devoted  to  leed  stock, 
which  will  make  sufiicient  manure  for  Ibe  remain- 
der }  for  he  thinks  it  belter  to  keep  half  tbe  Ihrm 
only  in  produrtive  crops  well  manured,  Ihwi  doo- 
Ueiheamount'of  acrea  eownon  badly  prepared 
land.  Hence  also  he  does  not  reckon  what  ihe 
value  would  be  of  the  tbod  given  lo  Ihe  caiile  if 
aokl  in  the  market,  but  how  much  labor  it  costs 
him  to  raise  it,  and  what  will  t>e  the  increase  of 
his  crops  from  the  manure  collected.  Tbe  land 
is  never  allowed  to  be  idle  so  long  as  the  season 
will  permit  any  thing  to  grow.  If  tiis  not  stirred 
by  the  plough  and  harrows  to  clear  it  of  weeds, 
eeme  useful  crop  or  other  is  growing  in  it.  Hence 
the  practice  ol  sowing  different  seeds  amongst 
growing  crops,  such  aa  clover  and  carrots,  amongst 
com  Of  flax  ;  and  those  which  grow  rapidly  be- 
tween the  reaping  of  one  crop  and  the  sowing  of 
another,  such  aa  apurrey  or  lumipt,  immediately 
alier  the  rye  is  cut,  to  be  taken  ofi  before  wheat- 
sowing.  Tboaa  crops  seem  9o:ntnmea  scarcely 
worth  the  labor  of  ploughing  and  sowing;  but 
the  pkMjgbing  is  useful  lo  ihe  next  crop,  ao  that 
the  seed  ainl  sowing  are  the  otth^Mnse:  nod 
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while  a  UBerul  crop  is  growiogi  weeds  an  kepi 
dowD."— pp.  12, 13, 14. 

The  proecM  here  riewsribed  »'  the  onfy  one, 
which,  BlIowiDg  for  difference  of  loil  and  oiher 
eiteumslances,  can  bring  very  poor  land  into  a 
Mate  of  profitable  euhivation.  lo  the  neisbbor- 
biDod  of  Aberdeen, -in  Scotland,  on  a  very  ditferent, 
but  still  very  poor  soil,  deep  trenching  with  the 
•pRdp-,  and  judiciouely  tnixing  the  different  earths 
which  are  didpereed  through  the  soil,  have  been 
Ibund  the  most  efficadous,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
cheapest  mode  ol'  iraoslbrming  large  Iracis  of 
peaty  moor,  lull  of  granite  rocks  and  siones  of  ell 
size*,  into  cultivated  fields.  The  change  pro- 
duced in  the  aspect  ol  the  country  is  no  lessBiriking 
here,  afier  a  few  years,  than  that  of  the  improved 
heaths  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Guel- 
deriand. 

The  most  rapid  improver  of  Ioom  sands  li  rich 
Uqutd  manure,  affording  immediate  nourishment 
to  plants,  which  oUierwise,  for  want  of  moisture, 
would  languish,  even  with  an  abundance  of  solid 
duDg ;  for  this  last  remaina  altogether  inert,  until 
it  be  moistened  aod  partly  dissolved.  When  the 
fibres  of  (he  root  spread,  they  bind  the  looee  sand, 
and'prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  and  perco- 
latioD  of  the  moisture.  These  roots  remain  in  the 
Boil  when  the  crop  is  reaped,  and  by  their  decay 
afford  organic  matter  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
next  crop.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  plants 
which  have  long  spreading  roots,  if  they  can  be 
made  to  vegetate  vigorously  by  an  ample  supply 
of  liquid  manure,  greatly  improve  very  light 
■ands,  and,  in  process  of  lime,  by  the  decay  of 
the  vegetable  fitvet,  produce  such  an  increase  ol 
humus  as  enUrely  to  change  the  quality  of  the 
soil. 

The  eoUeetion  and  preparation  of  liquid  manure 
IB  an  object  of  primary  imponance  with  the  Fle- 
mish farmer :  every  farm  has,  near  or  under  the 
stables  and  cow-houses,  one  or  more  capacious 
tanks,  into  which  the  urine  of  the  animals  and 
the  washings  of  the  stables  flow ;  and  every 
exertion  is  made  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  tank  liquor. 

The  lanhs  are  generalljr  sunk  below  the  level  of 
•  the  ground,  and  have  the  sides  built  of  briek,  and 
the  bottom  paved  :  (hey  are  of  various  dimensions, 
according  to  the  numwr  of  cows  and  horses  on 
the  farm.  Aitarhed  to  the  diMitleriee,  where 
many  beasts  are'  constantly  kept  to  consume  the 
refuse  wash,  there  are  very  large  urine-tanks,  of 
en  oblong  shape,  divided  by  partitions  into  different 
chambers,  so  that  the  liquor  may  be  of  the  proper 
age  when  it  is  used,  which  some  farmers  think 
ought  to  be  fiiz  months.*  Each  chamber  is  about 
8  feet  square  and  6  or  8  feet  deep :  these  are 
sometimes  vaulted  over,'but  frequently  only  co- 
vered with  loose  boards.  AsHirine  and  the  empty- 
ings of  privies  aresold  wholesale  and  retail,  there 
are  many  large  tanks  near  the  rivns  and  canals, 
vren  the  dealers  have  sometimes  great  quaotilies 
in  store.  Some  of  these  consist  of  many  square 
|Hts  like  (an-pits,  bricked  round,  and  the  inside 
covered  with  a  cement,  which  prevents  loss  by 
fihratioD.  There  is  generally  in  a  corner  of  each 
pit  a  graduated  scale,  by  which  the  number  of 
bam)s  or  tons  of  liquid  in  the  tank  may  be  ascer- 


*  But  this  depends  on  (be  season  of  the  year  uid 
other  eireumstaiKes,  as  will  be  seen  below. 


tnined,  by  observing  the  height  of  the  sorfaee. 
These  tanks  are  gradually  filed  by  boet-toade 
brought  from  the  lar^e  towns ;  and  when  tho 
season  arrives  for  towing,  in  ppring  and  autumn, 
the  fkrmers  come  with  their  cans  aad  tubs,  anil 
purchase  as  much  as  they  may  want.  The  price 
vanes  from  three  lo  five  francs  (2s.  Bd.  lo  48,) 
per  hogshead,  according  lo  the  quality,  fn  a 
small  larnv  of  30  to  40  acres  the  tank  is  genenlly 
about  20  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  6  deep,  with  a 
partition  in  the  middle,  and  arched  over,  leaving 
a  snsail  round  opeotng-fi>r  the  pump,  and  another 
eufHcient  to  allow  a  man  to  go  in  to  empty  out  the 
earthy  depoeite  which  accumulates  at  the  bottom. 
A  trap  door  shuts  over  this  last  aperture  lo  prevent 
accidenip.  Sometimes  the  tank  is  round  like  a 
well,  with  a  dome  lop  aad  so  deep  in  the  ground, 
that  it  has  a  IwH  or  two  of  earth  over  it.  The 
situation  of  the  tank  is  either  io  the  farm-yaid 
near  the  entrance  ol  the  oow-hoase,  or  imme- 
diately behind  it :  sometiron  it  is  like  aeellar  under 
the  building  ;  but  Ibis  is  apt  to  ^ause  a  dSsE^^reea- 
ble  smell  in  the  cow-bouse.  We  here  describe 
those  tanks  which  we  consider  the  moM  conveni- 
ent :  the  Ibrm  and  capacity  of  them  vary  greatly, 
according  to  the  means  and  notions  of  tlte  pro- 
prietors ot'  the  Ikrms  ;  but  a  tank  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  considered  as  indispensable  an  ai^ndage 
to  a  farm  as  a  barn  or  a  cow-bouse.  T^  ^rmer 
would  as  soon  think  of  diapensutg  with  his  plough 
as  with  his  tank :  and  no  expense  or  trouble  m 
spared  to  keep  it  well  supplied. 

"  The  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  Flanders 
afford  great  help  in  the  way-crf  manDre,  The 
thrifty  housewife  and  her  active  subttiinle  the 
maid  know  the  value  of  what  in  our  households  i« 
throwii  away,  or  wasted  and  lost.  A  smi^l  tank, 
or  a  tub  sunk  in  th^  grmiod,  in  some  comer,  con- 
tains all  the  liquid  which  can  in  any  way  be 
useful ;  soap-suds,  washings  of  dishes,  &c.,  are 
carefully  kept  in  this  reservoir  until,  once  a  week, 
the  farmer  or  contractor  calls  with  his  tub  on  a 
cart ;  and  this,  mixed  with  ihe  contents  of  privies, 
which  are  frequently  emptied,'  he  keeps  in  lai^ 
cistern  for  use  or  sale. 

"  But  this  supply  is  not  always  adequate  to  tha 
'  wants  of  the  liirmer ;  and  then  he  has  recourse  to 
rape-cakes  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  tholai^  liquor, 
which  is  expensive,  aod  can  only  be  proKiable 
when  Bax  bears  a  good  price,  this  being  the  crop 
for  which  rape-eakes  are  chiefly  used  as  manure. 
Every  means,  therefore,  of  aogmeniing  the  sup- 
ply of  urine  is  bad  recourse  to,  aod  the  most 
efficacious  is  the  establishment  of  distilleries. 
These  answer  the  double  purpose  of  consuming 
produce  and  increasing  manure  by  the  number 
of  beasts  which  are  fattened  on  the  refuse  wash. 
It  is  calculated  that  every  beast  produces  at  ihe 
rale  of  10  or  12  tons  of  dung  aad  26  hogsheads 
ol  urine  in  the  year.  A  moderate  distillery  has 
50  or  60  bead  of  cattle  coosmntly  stalled.  Hen 
then  is  a  supply  of  manure  lor  eeveral  huih 
dred  acres  of  land  every  year.  Formeity  than 
were  a  great  many  distilleries  in  Flanden,  bot 
the  duty  ou  spirits  and  the  interference  of  the 
government  has  much  reduced  ttieir  number ;  so 
that  the  larmers  complain  of  the  loss  of  this 
maiuire,  and  the  consequent  deGoiency  of  their 
crops. 

"  Liquid  manure  is  carried  to  the  fields  in  com- 
mon water-carts,  which  coasi^^of  two  i?he«lB 
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and  ibans,  carry'iog  b  en^  ecmtaioin^  iVom  60  to 
190  galloBB  of  liquid.  The  cavk  has  id  the  under 
part  a  hole,  3  or  8  inches  in  diameiar,  secured 
tmide  by  m  valve;  ooder  th»  ia  a  board  a  little 
■laotiDg,  to  spread  the  liquid  aa  it  Howa  out  of  the 
caik.  A  man  uauaily  ridea  on  the  hone  which 
drBwe  ibe  cart,  and  holds  in  hia  band  aatriog, 
whicb  paaaea  ibrough  a  hols  in  the  caak  end 
opena  the  valve  when  required.  There  ia  an  ad- 
vantagB  in  riding  on  the  horae,  bb  it  does  not 
add  to  tlVB  wei^  of  the  load  on  the  wheeli, 
wfaieh- in  light  woik  would  be  apttoaiok  deep. 
Id  momeolary  exertion  it  BMiala  the  horae  by  the 
weight  on  his  back ;  and  the  heavy  Flanders 
hones  are  well  able  to  carry  a  lOBn  and  draw  a 
light  load  at  the  same  time.  When  the  cask  is 
empty  the  horse  iroia  borne  Ibr  another  load,  and 
BO  lime  it  lost.  It  is  astonishing  what  advaaiage 
there  is  in  accustoming  horses  to  trot  when  ihey 
have  DO  loed  ;  it  actually  fatisues  ihem  less  than 
the  continued  sleepy  walk.  Who  would  auppose 
Ibattbe  Flemish  and  Dutch  larmera  surpaaaed 
BB  in  activity?  but  whoever  tias  been  in  (he 
Ne^erlands  in  hay-time  or  harveat  must,  ae- 
knowledgeit."— pp.  31,22,24. 

The  value  or  cowa'  urine  will,  other  animal 
Bubsiances  dissolved  in  it  is  universally  admitted 
by  alt  the  faroiera  of  sandy  soils  in  the  Nether- 
Innda:  the  theory  of  its  preparation  and  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  remains,  boovever,  yet  involved 
In  Bome  decree  of  obaeuriiy :  and  some  eminent 
ehemisishave  doubted  wbeiner  the  collection  of 
it  in  a  tank  is  (ba  moat  eeooomical  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  for  the  soil. 

Inlbelburth  number  of  ibisjoamal  there  ia  a 
translation  of  a  very  valuable  Treatise  on  Animal 
Manures,  by  Spreogel,  in  whieh  (p.  474)  it  is 
more  than  inatnuated^  that  the  advantbgea  of  the 
nrioe-tank  are  oiueb  over-rated;  and' that  it  is 
belter  to  mix  the  solid  and  liquid  pars  of  dung 
together,  and  form  them  into  oomposts  with  rich 
earth,  as  is  oAen  done  in  England  and  other 
eouniries,  then  to  preserve  the  fhitd  portion  by 
itself  in  a  tank,  to  be  MaeA  separately  on  the  land 
a(\er  it  has  gone  through  a  certain  stage  of  de- 
composition. Without  diepuiiog  the  correctness 
of  the  chemical  principles  on  whicb  this  opinion 
is  founded,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  {tondemn 
or  undervalue  a  practice  whicb  has  produced 
aueh  wonderful  effects  in  the  improvement  of  the 
poor  sands  in  the  Netherlands. 

Liquid  manure  may  bn  applied  to  plants  in  evnr^ 
•tage  of  their  growth,  if  it  be  judiciously  diluted, 
ao  as  not  to  iojun  the  young  and  delicate  roots  by 
its  caustic  nalore.  It  invigorates  their  growth 
mon  ti»n  we  could  anticipate  from  a  knowledge 
of  its  soIM  eomponent  parte.  It  is  no  doubt 
eooner  esfaausted ;  because  it  is  rapidly  absorbed 
hf  the  roon,  and  its  elements  enter  into  new  coro- 
iMoationB.  If  some  of  the  inore  volatile  parts,  as 
anmtM^i  fly  off  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
which  goes  on  in  the  tank,  it  is  probable  that  a 
much  greater  portion  of  these  elements  fly  off  from 
the  sdid  dung,  while  it  remains  in  the  ground  and 
before  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  which  can  only  happen  when  rain  rendera 
it  liquid.  All  those  wno  have  had  long  experience 
of  tne  good  effects  of  liquid  manure  on  light  soils 
penevere  in  iia  use,  whatever  tAgeetions  may  be 
mgti  theoiettBally  to  iti  being  pnaerved  sepa- 
mMy. 


On  stiff,  impervious  soils  the  use  of  liquid  raa* 
oure  may  not  beao  advantageous,  and  the  reason- 
ings of  chemisrs  may  be  correct.  On  these  soils 
it  is  seldom  used,  except  when  they  are  in  grass, 
or  when  cabbages  are  planted  ;  and  composu  pre- 
pared with  straw,  eanh,  and  dung,  with  ihe  liquid 
portions  occasionally  poured  over  ihem,  are  found 
to  be  a  more  effectual  and  lasting  manure.  The 
Swin,  whose  principal  object  is  lo  have  a  supply 
of  food  for  their  cattle  in  winter,  when  the  moun- 
tain pastures  are  covered  with  snow,  and  who  de- 
vote much  of  their  auention  to  the  eultiveiion  of 
roots  and  artiGcial  grasses,  use  Ihe  liquid  manure 
in  a  very  condensed  siate,  collecting  the  water 
which  has  been  poured  over  their  heaps  of  dung, 
after  it  has 'filtered  through  (hem  and  been  aatu- 
raied  with  all  the  soluble  portions  of  the  dung. 
This,  which  they  call  lizier,  in  French,  and 
mislwpsser,  or  gutie,  in  German,  is  carried  on  the 
land  immediately  after  the  grass,  sainfoin,  or 
lucerne  baa  been  mown,  and  prodoces  a  second 
and  third  crop  in  a  very  short  time.  Cabbages, 
potatoes  and  the  varieties  of  the  beet  are  iovi- 
gorated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  thus,  in  the 
short  Bummera  of  the  high  mountain  valleys,  crops 
are  brought  to  maturity,  which,  without  the  use  of 
liquid  manure,  would  never  have  had  time  to  ripen. 
But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  either  the  Flemings 
or  the  Swiss  undervalue  the  solid  manure  which 
is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  litter  with  the  dung 
of  animals,  colfected  lo  heaps,  where  it  heats  ana 
decomposes.  They  are  as  careful  of  (his,  and 
as  anxious  to  increase  it,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  as  the  best  English  farmer  can  be. 

"  In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
quantity  of  solid  manure,  thera  is  inmost  farms 
ia  place  (or  the  general  reception  of  every  kind 
j  of  vegetable  matter  which  can  be  coltected  ;  ihie 
ia  a  shallow  excavation,  of  a  square  or  oblong' 
form,  of  which  the  bottom  has  a  gentle  slope 
towards  one  end.  It  is  generally  lined  on  three' 
sides  with  a  wall  of  brirk,  to  keep  the  earth  from' 
falling  in;  and  this  wall  sometimes  rises  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  this' 
pit  are  collected  parings  of^ grass  sods  from  the 
sides  of  roads  and  ditches,  weeds  taken  out  of  the 
fields  or  canals,  and  every  kind  of  reluse  from  the' 
gardens:  all  this  is  occasionally  moistened  with' 
the  washings  of  the  stables,  or  any  other  rich- 
liquid  ;  a  small  portion  of  dung  and  urine  is  added 
if  neressary,  and  when  it  has  been  accumulating' 
for  some  time  it  is  taken  out,  a  portion  of  lime  is 
added,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed  together;' 
thus  it  forms  the  beginning  a  heap,  which 
rises  gradually,  and  in  .due  time  gives  a  very 
good  supply  of  rich,  vegetable  mould  or  compost, 
well  adapted  to  every  purpose  to  which  manure' 
is  applied."— p.  22. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafler  that,  in  the  prenar- 
ation  of  (he  land  for  the  different  crops,  the  Fle- 
mings and  Dutch  do  not  use  less  solid  manure 
than  we  do,  and  that  the  liquid  iaan  additional' 
means  of  ptmlucinga  certain  and  abundant  crop, 
and  not  merely  a  substitute  for  Ihe  dung  heap. 

The  great  secret  in  the  improvement  of  poor 
land  is  to  increase  its  fertility  by  judiciously  stir- 
ring, pulverizing,  and  mixing  together  the  diflts- 
rent  earths  of  which  it  may  ra  composed ;  adding 
I  those  whieh  are  deficient— where  it  can  be  done 
witfaont  too  great  Expense  of  labor  or  capital— 
I  and,  above  all,  impregnatUig  it  ' 
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portiooa  of  bumua,  that  is,  otgaoie  matter  in  a 
Biate  of  decompoaition. 

The  mechanical  texture  of  ihe  egil  it  of  the 
first  imporlance;  lor  on  tbii  depends  the  proper 
reiention  of  moieture,  wiihoui  superabundance 
or  BtagnaiioD,  which  impliea  that  ihe  subsoil  is 
oaturatly  porous,  or  made  bo  ariificially ;  espe- 
cially in  northern  cliniaieB,  where  ibe  evapora- 
tion it  t\oWf  and  much  rain  rails  throughout  Uie 
year. 

The  roofs  of  plants,  in  their  lender  state,  must 
find  pores  in  which  they  can  shoot  and  increase 
in  bulk,  for  which  the  air  and  water  are  indispen- 
sable. They  must  also  find  substances  which  can 
yield  them  carbon,  in  a  soluble  state,  as  carbonic 
acid,  which  ii  produced  in  all  vegetable  lermen- 
tation.  In  water  and  air  are  contained  all  the 
other  elements  of  vefietablea,  and  even  carbon  in 
a  small  proportion.  If  the  pores  are  so  large  as  to 
let  the  moisture  through,  or  allow  it  to  evaporate 
readily,  Ihe  vegetation  ceases,  and  the  plant  soon 
dies:  ifihey  are  filled  with  water,Boaa  lo exclude 
air,  the  same  result  Ibllows.  Hence  it  Is  evident 
Ihet  by  altering  the  meohaiiical  texture  of  a  soil, 
without  any  chemical  change  In  iia  component 
parts,  it  may  be  made  much  more  capable  of  sup- 
porting vegeiation  than  it  was  befbra.  The  quao- 
lily  of  organic  matter,  or  humua,  which  will  aus- 
iwn  vegetable  lite  is  extremely  email,  when  other 
circurasiaoces  are  lavorable.  Hence  in  the  im- 
provement of  barren  soils  the  most  essential  pro- 
cess is  to  alter  the  mechanical  texture.  In  claya 
this  isefiecied  by  repeated  tillage,  when  the  situ- 
ation allows  the  supertluoua  inoisiure  to  run  ofT. 
'fhis  is  the  reason  way  good  clays  are  in  a^t  coun- 
tries looked  upon  as  the  beet  soils,  and  sanda  as 
domparatively  iolerior.  A  soil  which  contaios 
but  little  argillaceoue  or  calcareous  earth  in  iia 
composition  was  long  considered  as  irreclaimabiy 
barren :  but  when  the  alternative  presents  itself 
of  starving,  or  making  poor  aands  productive, 
means  ere  soon  found  to  correct  their  barrenness. 

As  pure  Bilicious  sand  is  too  porous,  the  firet 
Ihiug  H  (o  add  subsrancee  which  will  readily  611 
up  someof  the  pores.  Fine  clay  difitised  through 
water  does  so  mo&t  effectually  ;  and  it  is  estonish- 
ing  how  small  a  portion  ot  pure  alumina  will 
consolidate  a  loose  sand,  euid  convert  it  into  a  good 
loam,  Ihe  parts  of  wbicht  when  moistened,  will 
adhere  and  form  a^clod  in  dryirw.  Whenever 
(bis  is  the  case,  the  ami  'can  no  Tonger  be  con- 
sidered as  barren  ;  but  it  may  not  yet  be  fertile, 
however  its  porosity  may  be  coirecied  ;  lor  this 
purpose  it  requires  organic  matter  already  so  lar 
decomposed  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  to  the 
substance  of  the  plants.  When  vegetation  is 
active,  aud  the  organs  of  plants  vigorous,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  water  is  decomposed 
bv  the  action  of  the  leaves  ;  but  this  does  not 
lake  place  in  ihe  inlancy  of  ihe  plant.  The  roots 
must  find  some  nourishment,  ready  prepared  and 
easily  assimilated.  This  has  a.  strict  analogy 
with  animal  lile.  The  inlant  finds  its  earliest 
nourishment  io  its  mother's  milk,  or,  by  the 
admtraUs  coDtrivaoce  of  nature,  in  «ome  similar 
■ubataooe.  The  body  of  a  young  chicken  is 
ibrmed  Iron  the  white  of  the  egg  in  which  it  was 
eooloeed ;  and  the  yolk  ia  a  provision  Ibr  the 
period  which  interveueB  between  its  being  hatched 
and  the  time  when  iis  little  bill  is  so  hardened 
«B  to  euAle  it  to  peck  and  take  op  insects  or 


small  seed.  The  seed  committed  to  the  ground 
may  be  compared  to  an  egg  :  the  first  expansion 
ol  the  embryo  is  entirety  from  the  substance  of 
Ihe  seed  ;  end,  until  the  seedTleaves  are  lully 
lormed,  it  takes  Utile  or  nothing  from  the  soil,  ex- 
cept pure  water.  But  alter  the  real  leaves  expand, 
it  requires  more  nourishmeat,  and  if  this  i>  not 
found  in  the  pores  of  the  soil,  or  if  the  rooia  eaonot 
penetrate  lo  it,  the  plant  languishes  and  ditM.  ft 
IB  of  no  use  lliat  plenty  of  rich  roaDiire  is  some- 
where in  Ihe  soil,  if  it  be  not  accessible  or  not  in  a 
proper  stain  to  be  absorbed  by  the  tender  fibres  of 
the  roobi.  The  jAmt  will  die,  as  en  animal  woidd 
by  the  side  of  a  chest  fiill  of  provisiODs,  which  am 
locked  up,  or  unfit  for  his  organs  of  digestion. 
These  principles  lead  naturally  to  the  best  practice 
in  improving  or  cultivating  the  soil ;  and  we  shell 
find  that  the  mode  pursued  by  theFlemmgs  admi- 
rably accords  with  the  theory. 

The  trenching  and  mixing  prepares  the  soil  for 
receiving  Ihe  additions  of  organic  matter.  The 
roots  are  fed  with  a  liquid  manure  readily  taken 
up,  and  greatly  invigoraiing,  uniil  H  suSdent  por- 
tion of  humus  is  formed,  which  gives  the  most 
gradual  atid  regular  supply  of  oouri^ment.  At 
the  same  time  solid  particles  are  deposited  which 
fill  some  of  ihe  pores,  and  begin  that  accumulatim 
of  humus  which  in  time  wm  convert  the  whole 
into  a  rich  and  ffsrtile  soil. 

[t  must  be  observed,  that  the  smaller  the  parti- 
cles of  sand  the  better  ihe  soil  will  be  after  being 
improved.  Coarse  sand,  each  panicle  of  which  is 
a  visible  crystal,  allows  the  humus  to  be  readily 
jvashed  oat.  It  must  be  mixed  with  clay  or  marl 
to  fill  upsomeof  iis  pores  ;  and  iftbia  is  not  already 
done  by  nature,  it  must  tie  done  by  art,  or  all  tha 
labor  bestowed  on  ihe  cultivation,  and  all  the  ma- 
nure expended,  will  neverbe  repaid  by  ihe  produce. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatCBt  consequence  lo  all 
improvers  of  barren  lands  to  know,  not  only  what 
proportion  of  siliciousand  argillaceous  earths  there 
IS  in  the  soil,  but  also  what  is  tha  actual  size  of 
the  particles.  This  is  very  easily  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  simple  instrument,  consisting  of  me- 
tallic sieves,  which  is  de«cribed  in  the  Easot  on  t/u 
jinaieia  of  Soiia,  in  the  first  number  of  this 
Journal,  ^hen  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
dry  pulverized  earth  passes  through  the  finest 
sieve,  it  ia  a  aure  sign  that  the  toil,  if  not  already 
lertile,  can  be  easily  made  so.  That  which  is 
most  readily  improved  eonsisis  of  a  small  portion 
of  coarse  sand,  mixed  witha  large  portion  of  finer, 
and  with  a  considerable  portion  of  impalpepte 
earth,  partly  ailicious  and  partly  agillaceotis  and 
calcareoua,  so  that,  when  it  is  moistened,  it  does 
not  forma  toofth  pasie,  but  dries  into  ckxls  easily 
pulverized  between  the  fiagers.  The  degree  of 
leriiliiy  will  depend  altogether  on  the  quantity  of 
humua  which  ts  incorporated  with  this  loam,  and 
which  ihe  specific  gravity  readily  diacovers;  the 
richer  aoila  being  die  lighiest ;  for  humtas  ia  much 
lighter  than  any  ol  the  simple  earths. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  It  is  easy  to  show  Ihe  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  of  difierent  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  should  very  with  the  nature  ol  the 
original  sml.  In  the  netoral  eaiib,  which  has 
never  been  colttvaied,  or  whieb  is  dog  up  from  a 
considerable  depth  beloir  the  surface,  portions  of 
different  hiuds  of  earth  are  found  in  thin  layers  or 
in  separate  pieces,  which,  t>eing  pulverized  and 
mixed  together,  want  nothing  |wt  (I^J^^lFW  0^ 
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hamw  to  make  ihem  a  Terlile  soil.  Here  the  um 
of  tbtt  lrenchiog<ipade  ib  evideni.  No  orher  in- 
unimeot  could  so  well  divide  (he  eanlu,  and  mix 
ihem  in  due  proporiions.  The  more  ihe  ground 
is  stirred,  the  beiier  it  becomes ;  and  by  a  course 
of  cultivation,  which,  Insiead  ol' exhausting  ihe 
humus  graduaily  increases  iis  quantity,  it  becomes 
at  last  a  rich  mould,  like  that  of  a  garden,  'in 
which  all  plants  suited  to  the  climate  thrive 
luxnriaotly.  In  the  progreas  to  this  state  of 
fertility  the  soil  must  have  passed  through  every 
iDlsrmediate  state  ;  and  the  same  process  which 
at  any  one  period  efleeied  the  improvemeut  must 
be  judicious,  il'  applied  to  any  soil  similar  in  its 
nature.  In  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  most  arts 
and  sciences,  to  stand  still  is  the  prelude  to  going 
bcM^.  The  soil,  under  the  hands  ol'a  skilful  agri- 
culturist must  not  only  be  made  to  produce  all 
that  it  is  capable  of  pittduciog,  but  its  capacity  for 
production  must  be  continually  increasing,  until  it 
arrives  at  that  slate,  when  a  further  increase  of 
humus  would  loosen  its  texture  too  much  lo 
produce  many  of  the  most  valuable  plants,  which 
are  the  chief  objecta  of  culiivalion  ;  for,  bpyond 
a  eenain  proportion,  the  iticreaae  of  humus  does 
DM  aliraya  ioerease  the  produce. 

These  tHdimioary  obeervBlions  appear  neces- 
•aiy  to  eiuble  those  who  may  not  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  theory  of  vegetation  to  trace  their 
acoonlaDce  with  the  practice  which  experience  and 
observation  alone  have  suggested  and  confirmed. 
They  may  also  be  useful  in  suggesting  to  ihoee 
who  would  imitate  any  particular  system  of 
husbandry  the  modifications  which  are  neceuary, 
where  tbe  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances 
are  different. 

Tbe  advantages  of  stirring  the  soil  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  by  trebching  and  deep  ploughing, 
which  only  now  begin  to  be  generally  appreciated 
in  fioglaod,  and  the  iDlimaia  union  or  the  ma- 
nure with  oveiy  portion  of  the  aoil,  have  long  been 
praetioally  aelinowledged  by  the  farmers  in  the 
Nethnlands.  Tbe  quality  and  value  of  flax,  of 
all  their  crop*  the  roost  profitable,  has  been  found 
bf  experience  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  care  with 
which  the  soil  is  loosened,  and  the  manure  inti- 
BBiely  incorporated  with  it.  Great  attention  ta 
|Mid  te  ploughing  and  cross  ploughing.  The 
harrows  are  used  mueb  more  frequently  than  with 
ue,  and  the  surface  ia  laid  level  and  thoroughly 
pulverized  to  receive  the  seed.  The  stitches, 
where  there  are  any,  are  not  ^nerally  in  a  convex 
Ibrm,  but  have  a  flat  suriace ;  and  the  spade 
deepeiM  the  imervals  to  twice  the  depth  of  a  com- 
flun  rDfTow.  The  earth  dug  outisspri-nd  evenly 
over  the  aeed  which  has  been  previously  euwn, 
and  is  ptilverized  by  Ihe  harrows  or  by  a  fiat  in- 
strument ^led  a  trmntau,  which  is  drawn  over 
it,  and  breaks  all  tbe  clods,  while  it  compresses 
and  levels  the  suriace. 

The  rounded  form  of  tbe  stitches  in  England 
throws  tbe  water  into  the  interfurrows,  but  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  soak  the  lower  portions  on 
aadi  side  in  wei,  if  the  subsoil  is  at  all  retentive  of 
Boistare ;  hence  tbe  plants  which  grow  there  are 
often  sickly  and  unproductive.  In  Flanders,  even 
in  the  most  tenacioua  soils,  this  rounded  form  is 
unnecessary ;  for  there  is  an  open  drain  bettveeo 
•tesy  two  stitches.  The  aoil,  having  been  well 
polTerind,  allows  the  superfluous  water  lo  sink, 
aad  it  nua  alowly  into  the  deepened  liutom 


without  injuring  the  i^ants  at  the  edge  of  the 
stiich.  When  the  crop  is  reaped,  the  edges  of  the 
stitch  are  broken  down  and  drawn  into  the  deep- 
eoed  furrow  by  means  of  a  large  hoe  or  back,  and 
the  plough  compieies  tbe  filling  up  and  lays  the 
land  level  again.'  When  next  the  stitches  ara 
made,  care  is  taken  that  the  intervals  are  a  loot 
to  one  Bide  or  other  of  tbe  lines  where  they  were 
before,  and  again  dug  out  eight  or  nine  inches  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  Thus  in  a  few 
years  the  whole  field  will  have  been  dug  16  or 
18  inches  deep,  and  (he  soil  and  aubaoil,  lo  thai 
depth,  completely  incorporated  and  enriched  with 
mantire ;  lor,  alter  the  seed  is  sown,  the  lank 
liquor  ia  invarialily  poured  over  the  auHace,  or 
into  the  intervals  before  they  are  deepened,  that  it 
may  soak  in  and  mix  with  tlie  earth  which  i« 
about  to  be  spread  over  the  seed.  Although  this 
is  a  longer  process  than  that  of  trenching  tbe 
whole  ground  with  the  spade  at  once,  it  is  much 
more  titfectual  and  less  expensive.  About  an 
inch  only  of  the  subsoil,  whatever  be  its  nature — 
if  it  be  not  on  indurated  clay  or  gault,  aa  it  is  in 
many  places  in  England,  but  nowhere  in  the 
Netherlands— is  put  on  the  surface  to  cover  the 
seed.  It  produces  no  weeds,  and  being  soaked 
with  liquid  manure,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  for  many  months,  it  is  mellowed 
and  assimilated  to  the  soil  before  it  is  plouf^ed  in. 
An  inch  of  earth  thus  improved  every  year,  and 
mixed  with  the  soil,  soon  renders  the  whole  of  a 
uniform  quality  to  the  depth  of  16  or  18  inches ; 
alter  which  every  subsequent  spreading  tends  to 
increase  the  uniformity  in  texture  and  richness. 

Some  plants  do  not  require 'a  great  depth  of 
soil,  their  roots  spreading  near  the  surface.  In 
this  case  the  manure  is  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  and  none  of  it  is  buried  below  the  reach 
of  the  roots.  But  tbe  most  profitabte  crops,  such 
as  dovar,  wheat,  cole,  and  especially  flax,  thrive 
best  in  a  deep  aoil :  the  roots  of  this  liisl  will 
strike  down  several  feet  into  the  ground,  if  it  meet* 
with  a  very  mellow  soil ;  and  the  crop  will  not 
only  be  more  abundant,  but  of  a  belter  quality, 
thai)  it  would  in  a  noil,  however  rich,  which  had 
but  little  depth.  Potatoes  also,  which  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  contiderable  extent  in  every  farm, 
thrive  belter  in  a  deep  soil  of  moderate  quality, 
than  they  do  in  a  richer  soil  of  small  deiHhoDa 
barrensubsoil. 

Another  mode  of  deepening  tbe  soil  and  mel- 
lowing it  at  the  same  lime  is  worthy  of  notice. 
W  hen  the  harvest  is  over,  (he  land  is  immediately 
ploughed,  and,  where  laborers  are  to  be  found  in 
sufficient  numbers,  several  ara  stationed,  with 
spades  in  their  hands,  at  regular  distances  along 
the  line  of  ploughing.  The  plough  makes  a 
furrow  about  10  inches  wide  and  six  deep.  As 
soon  as  it  has  passed  the  first  man,  he  begins  to 
take  solid  splits  of  earth  out  of  the  bottom  of  tbe 
furrow  and  places  them  on  the  land  to  the  right 
side.  These  spits  are  not  taken  in  continuation, 
but  with  a  small  interval  between  them,  leaving 
so  many  BCtuare  holes.  The  number  of  laborers 
is  proportioned  lo  the  length  of  the  lurrow,  so 
that  each  shall  have  finished  his  portion  by  the 
time  the  next  funowismade,  which  fills  up  the 
holes  in  the  preceding  furrow;  and  the  whole 
field  is  laid  in  an  extremely  rough  state';  thus  it 
remains  for  a  eonstderabla  lime,  aomatimes  all  the 
winter,  and  the  rain  and  ftau  pulverize  'tfaecloda 
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which  lie  bH  over  it.  lo  aprin^;  Ihe  nhole  it 
repeatedly  harrowed  to  make  ii  level,  and  is  (hen 
ploughed  Hat,  or  io  aiitches  to  prepare  for  sowing, 
the  maauring  being  a  mniter  of  course.  This 
will  give  Bome  idea  of  the  importance  attached  lo 
deepeniiig  and  mixing  the  soil,  and  wit!  account 
for  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  crops  on  soils 
ofverydiSerent  qualities.  The  worst  soils  re- 
quire more  labor  and  manare,  and  coDsequently 
ere  less  valuable ;  but  eveiy  deficiency  is  made 
up  by  additional  industiy.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
where  ean  a  farmer  liou  manure,  solid  and  liqaid, 
-to  manure  nearly  all  bis  Innd  every  yearl  for  of 
all  the  crops  eulttvaied  buckwheat  is  the  only  one 
which  is  sown  without  some  manure,  at  least  by 
all  good  farmers.  This  is  the  great  point  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ie  constantly 
directed.  The  collecting  and  preparing  of  ma- 
nure is  a  profesbion  of  itself;  The  poor  in  towns 
sweep  the  streets  and  make  compoeis  of  all  reliise 
matter  in  some  spot  given  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pora  without  the  gates.  They  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  What  will 
cheraisiesay  to  this?  Will  not  alt  the  volatile 
pans  flv  off.  and  the  best  portions  of  the  manure 
be  lost?  We  will  not  pretend  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  objection :  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  dry 
manure  is  most  hiehly  prized  by  the  growers  of 
flax,  and  is  supposed  more  efficacious  than  any 
other,  night-soil  excepted.  This  last  is  the  n* 
ultra  of  manure  fbrlifrht  soils.  It  Is  con- 
veyed in  boats  Irom  the  difTereni  towns,  and  de- 
posited in  pits,  where  it  is  collected  and  kepi  lor 
sale  by  measure.  In  n  very  dense  population 
this  resource  is  considerable,  and  no  one  would 
be  so  wasteful  as  lo  allow  tbe  common  sewers  to 
carry  off  a  substance  which  it  regularly  sold  and 
obtains  a  good  price. 

These  are  advratiiioiw  resources,  and  can  only 
be  depended  on  la  certala  localities.  The  only 
certain  means  of  obtaining  manure  is  by  feeding 
cattle,  which  in  the  Netherlands  are  chiefly  milch 
cows.  No  meadows  are  required  in  the  light 
lands  of  Flanders  for  the  cattle  to  graze  in :  and 
where  (here  ere  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  they  are  mown  to  feed  the  cows  with  grass 
in  the  stalls,  or  to  make  hey  for  winter  fodder. 
The  whole  system  of  husbandry  is  founded  on 
the  supply  of  manure,  end  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  crops  are  merely  subservient  (o  this  purpose. 
The  immediate  profit  on  the  cattle  is  trifling,  if 
they  do  not  even  cost  more  to  feed  than  their 

E reduce  will  repay:  but  tbe  manure  must  be 
ad ;  and  he  who  can  procure  manure  at  the 
least  coat  is  tbe  best  &rmer.  Keeping  this  in 
view,  all  the  cattle  are  kept  in  stables,  uiat  none 
of  the  manure  maybe  lost;  and  every  mode  of 
feeding  bas  been  tried  which  will  increase  the 
manure  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Meadows  being 
scarce,  and  hay  dear  in  those  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  chief  food  of 
cows  in  sommer  is  grass,  barley  or  oats,  cut  in  a 
green  state,  clover,  tares,  and  spurrey ;  and  in 
winter  cabbages,  beans,  and  roots.  These  last 
are  not  given  in  their  natural  state,  but  soalted 
in  warm  water,  or  boiled  into  a  mess,  which  is 
given  milk-warm  to  the  cows  in  troughs ;  so  that 
ft  nay  be  truly  said,  that  the  cows  are  fed  like 
pigs.  The  straw  is  used  chiefly  as  litter  for  tbe 
horses;  The  cowi  often  lie  on  smooth  bricks, 
vrhleh  aft  waahed  deao  twice  a  day,  for  which 


purpose  a  pomp  is  an  essential  appendage  to  a 
cow-bouse.  There  is  generally  a  deep  gutter 
along  the  wall  behind  the  cows,  into  which  the 
water  and  urine  drain,  the  ground  sloping  gently 
towards  it.  The  lank  is  either  immediately  under 
the  stable,  well  vaulted  over,  or  it  is  so  near  that 
all  the  liquid  readily  runs  into  it  through  a  covered 
drain.  The  heads  of  the  cows  are  lowards  the 
middle  of  the  stable,  and  their  lalls  over  tbe 
gutter  abng  the  wall.  The  width  of  the  building 
admits  of  two  rows  of  cows,  facing  eawh  other, 
with  a  space  between  them  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  a  small  cart  to  bring  the  food  to  them. 
This  is  universally  the  form  of  a  cow-house  io 
H(Hland.  The  liquid  in  the  tank  is  allowed  to 
go  through  the  first  stages  of  fermentalian,  during 
which  the  caustic  portion  of  the  urine  is  rendered 
mild,  and  the  liquor  is  better  adapted  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  In  order  that  there 
may  he  a  regular  succession  of  liquid,  in  a  proper 
slate  tor  use,  there  are  partitions  in  the  tanks, 
and,  by  means  of  small  flood-gates  In  the  drain 
which  leads  to  it,  the  fresh  accumulation  may  be 
directed  to  any  one  of  the  pits  thus  formed,  while 
the  ripe  liquor  may  be  pumped  up  into  tuba  or 
bfurels  set  on  i^beels,  to  be  emveyed  to  the  land* 
There  are  means  of  accelerating  or  retarding  the 
fermentation,  according  to  the  time  when  the 
liquor  is  wanted.  Stirring  and  admitting  the  air 
asaisi  the  process,  while 'the  addition  of  earth, 
peat,  or  ashes,  and  keeping  out  the  air,  retard  it. 
The  efficacy  ol  the  liquid  is  much  increased  by 
adding  oil-cake,  the  residue  of  rapeseed  when  the 
oil  has  been  pressed  out,  and  other  vegetable 
substances.  This  is  usually  done  a  short  time 
before  it  is  put  on  the  land,  u  it  would  otlMrwise 
ferment  too  much. 

We  have  already  montloned  thecompost-heape. 
These  are  chiefly  made  of  the  dung  and  litter  of 
the  hones  and  ^us,  kept  moderately  moat,  and 
mixed  with  every  kind  of  refuse  vegetable  ntatier, 
iviih  the  addition  of  mould  from  ditches  an^  the 
sods  taken  from  open  drains  in  pastures.  This  10 
generally  put  on  the  land  io  an  active  stale  of 
fermentaiion,  and  immediately  plou^ed  in ; 
sometimes  Ihe  small  heaps  laid  out  of  the  carts  at 
regular  distances  in  the  field  are  moistened  wiih 
liquid  manure,  to  excite  a  fresh  action*,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  heat,  the  dung  is  spread  and 
ploughed  in.  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  it 
has  been  found  to  decay  more  rapidly  in  the  earth, 
when  put  in  hot,  than  when  Ihe  lermeiHaiion  i> 
already  rabdned,  which  might  be  antidpaled  in 
the  sandy  soils. 


"  BKST  TIME  POB  CUTTIHG  TIHBBK." 

For  the  Pannen'  B^^eWi. 

An  article  from  the  New  Genesee  Farmer, 
under  Ihe  above  caption,  lately  republished  in  the 
Farmers*  Kegister,  contains  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions. I  believe,  with  the  writer,  (hat  the  sum- 
mer ia  the  best  time  for  cutting  timber,  bat  not 
that  every  part  of  the  suromu  is  equally  good. 
Karly  in  the  season  the  flow  of  sap  is  so  abundant, 
that  its  retention  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  duriog 
the  act  of  seasoning  is  liable  to  produce  fermenta' 
tion,  and  eonaequeotly  mmoatura  decay. 

It  ia  a  well  koown  not,  that  la  tbe  moatb  eT 
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August  there  it  a  ahort  time  vheo  the  circulatiOD 
w  Deariy  inactive.  |i  ii  duriiut  'lie  inierval  be- 
iweea  toe  Bummer  and  (all  growth.  The  bark 
no  longer  runt  any  more  ^tban  io  winter ;  and  (he 
«ap,  ioeiead  of  beiog  thio  and  watery  aa  ia  (be 
preceding  moorht,  becomei  concentraied  and 
viicid.  I  consider  this  period  as  thg  best  (ime  of 
the  whole  year  for  outtmg  timber.  It  usually 
occur*  Irom  the  ]5(h  to  the  20ih  of  the  month, 
a  Jew  days  earlier  or  later  according  to  ctrcum- 
•lances ;  and  continues  ooly  for  a  very  short  time. 
Cloae  otieenratioQ  is  necessary  to  ascertain  it  with 
exacioeas.  The  proper  rule  ti,  when  the  baric 
ceases  lo  mo. 

1  have  ireqiiently  bad  timber  cut  in  August  for 
(armioit  purposes.  .  Such  as  gate  posts  and  other 
things  much  exposed  to  the  aeiiod  of  the  weather, 
aod  I  can  testify  tbat  thete  is  a  com  pact  ne^  aod 
solidhy  in  it  when  it  becomes  dried,  which  I  have 
never  observed  in  wood  cut  at  other  seasons. 
My  own  experience  does  not  extend  f'anher  back 
than  (eo  or  twelve  years ;  but  I  have  known  se- 
veral cDses  ol'  remarkable  durability,  when  the 
limber  hRa  been  cut  according  to  the  old  Dutch 
rule,  in  the  dark  the  moon  in  August ;  which 
is  as  near  the  lime  indicated  as  any  person  rely- 
ing  on  lunar  influences  could  approximate  lo  it. 
£very  (bird  year  it  might  coincide  with  it  almost 
exactly. 

TJie  period  mentioued  may  also  be  used  by 
fiirmers  to  very  great  advantage,  in  destroying  a 
number  of  pests.  The  simple  belting  of  a  tree 
will  then  so  efieetually  destroy  life,  that  not  a 
sprout  will  afterwards  put  up  from  the  stump  or 
roots.  It  is  the  on!^  time  at  which  I  ever  even 
panially  surceeded  io  subduing  the  sbrub  called 
"round  cap"  {Ctphalanthv*)  which  greatly  in- 
fests our  meadows  and  flat  grounds ;  and  which 
usually  grows  from  the  smallest  portion  of  root. 
I  had  warred  against  it  for  years  to  no  efTeci, 
uutil  at  last,  by  a  singlR  operation  in  August, 
1  totally  eredieaied  ii.  The  sassafras,  elder,  lo- 
cust and  other  woody  plams  growing  freely  from 
the  roois,  and  (be-  bramble  likewise,  might  no 
doubt  be  efTeelually  ex(irpated  wi(h  the  same 
facility,  and  the  same  period  might  be  selected 
wilh  «)ual  propriety  for  sbnibbing  new  grounds. 

T,  S.  P. 


OS  IKBIOATIOV. 

Toikt  N^imal  inttiMimJor  Vu  promotkmqf 
sctsnw. 

From  the  Soathom  Afikultiirift. 
fFa$hingUmf  J^rii  2d,  1841. 
Since  the  brief  statement  of  the  pdvantages  oT 
irrigation  appeared  in  my  discourse  delivered  be- 
rore  the  iosdtution  in  JaiHiar|r  tast,  1  have  re- 
ceived so  many  anolieaiioas  Ibr  inf()rmption  oo  (he 
manner  of  watering  land,  tbat  I  am  Induced  to 
believe  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  eutyect 
may  be  acceptable  and  useful." 

*  The  discourse  referred  to  above,  described  s  sys- 
tem of  practical  irrigaUon,  with  Ulustratioiu,  much 
of  the  sams  general  cbancter  as  was  pYtn  in  a  for- 
mer vohms  of  the  Fsimert'  Register,  and  on  a  much 
more  exteaded  seals,  ftom  the  work  of  Stephens 
OD  Draiohig  and  Irrigation  —Ed.  F.  R. 
VoiH  IX.-85 


I  The  numerous  and  abuodant  ,rivers,  strmms 
and  brooks  which  traverse  our  country  in  every 
direction,  aflbrd  great  fiiciliiies  Ibr  irrigating  (be 
soil,  and  thousaodfl  of  acres  of  barren  land  might 
thereby  be  rendered  us  productive  as  any  in  the 
United  Slates. 

The  thin  eods,  which  drain  and  dry  easily,  pra- 
Bt  most  by  the  use  ofwaier,  and  are  the  least 
pi^oductive  without  it.  The  gravelly,  sandy  land 
of  Chile  produces  by  irrigation  upwards  of  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  aod  the  poor  lands 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico  are  made  equally 
productive  by  ihi^  process.  The  great  advantage, 
however,  to  be  derived  from  the  liree  use  of  water 
is  not  so  much  in  ibe  increase  of  grain,  as  in  thai 
of  grass  crops.  A  water  meadow  attached  to  a 
larm  gives  the  farmer  an  abundance  of  manure 
for  thdt  portion  of  his  land  which  he  keeps  in 
tillage  ;  (or  he  may  convert  into  dung  the  whole 
of  the  hay  it  produces,  while  it  requires  nothing  ih 
return  but  watering. 

In  the  Caroliniia  and  Georgia  the  low  lands 
bordering  on  the  rivers  are  irriumed  as  high  up  as 
ibe  influence  of  the  tide  extend^  lor  the  culiiva- 
Uon  of  rice.  The  water  is  admitted  into  ditches 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  river,  and  ihence 
distributed  by  feeders  over  the  whole  surlace  so  as 
to  drown  (he  land,  by  opening  the  sluices  when 
the  lide  ia  rising;  and  after  keeping  it  there  as 
long  as  ia  deemed  necessary,  it  is  let  off  at  low 
tide.  This  method  might  be  practised  with  great 
advantage  on  all  the  tide-water  rivers  throughout 
our  country  where  the  banks  are  low  enough  to 
admit  the  water  at  high  lide.  Flat  lands  that 
have  not  the  advanta^fe  of  tide  water  are  the 
most  dilHcutt  lo  irrigate  Buccessfully,  for  it  is 
essential  tbat  when  the  water  is  let  utT,  the  land 
should  be  drained  perfectly  dry  ;  otherwise  it  will 
l»roduce  coarse  graes  of  inferior  quality.  Lands 
that  have  a  gentle  slope,  even  steep  hill  side,'are 
better  adapted  Ibr  irrigtition,.as  they  admit  of  the 
water  flowing  over  them  without  covering  the  (op 
of  the  plants,  thus  giving  them  the  advantage  of 
air  and  moisture.  A  gentle  current  is  considereii 
more  advantageous  liian  Btagnant  water,  aod 
the  land  thus  situated  will  always  drain  dry  when 
the  water  ceases  to  flow.  Ou  level  land  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  the  drain  so  far  that  it  may 
;  enter  the  river  low  enough  to  ensure  a  sufficieat 
fall  to  dry  the  land. 

Where  the  stream  is  rapid  and  the  full  great,  it 
ia  not  necessary  to  construct  any  dam  ;  but 
simply  to  tap  the  river  high  enough  up  lo  lead  the 
trater  along  the  highest  pan  oi'  the  field ;  but 
where  the  current  is  sluggish  the  water  must  be 
raised  by  a  dam  erected  at  the  point  where  it  is  to 
be  used. 

There  are  two  metbodsofwaterioglandf.  The 

one  by  dividing  the  field  into  regular  beds,  aod  the 
other  by  whet  is  called  catch  i^nrk,  which  is  r»- 
Horted  to  where  the  form  of  the  ground  is  irregu- 
lar. It  varies  tberelbre  with  the  circumstances  of 
(he  lend  it  is  proposed  to  water;  but  the  conductors, 
feeders  and  drains  must  be  laid  out  so  as  to  profit 
by  the  natural  movements  of  the  soil  both  to- water 
aiid  to  drain  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  farmer  who 
desires  to  irrigate  his  fields,  ia  lo  take  an  accurate 
level  of  the  ground  he  intends  (o  water,  so  as  (o 
compare  the  hi^est  part  of  it  wi(h  the  height  of 
the  waiei  (o  be  used.  The  surlace  of  the  water 
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must  beeighi,  twelve  or  twenty  tnchea  higher 
than  that  ol  the  land,  according!  lo  ihe  diaiance  of 
ooe,  (wo  or  three  hundred  yaraa  from  ihe  one  to 
the  other.  The  main  conductor  is  then  to  be  cat 
from  that  point  as  straight  as  ii  can  be,  to  lend  to 
and  coniinue  along  the  highest  side  ol'  the  field, 
ir  the  land  has  aov  swells  on  iie  surface  higher 
than  the  rest,  it  will  be  necessnry  to  eive  to  eHch 
of  them  its  own  conductor,  with  feeders  branch- 
ing from  it,  to  convey  the  water  over  that  portion 
ofthe  field.  The  width  of  the  cooduciors  must 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water  they  are  re- 
quired to  convey  ;  and  b«  deep  enough  to  receive 
,  the  muildiest  portion  of  ihe  stream  ;  for  although 
the  lapd  will  profit  hy  being  covered  with  clear 
water,  it  w  more  enriched  by  the  deposiie  of  turbid 
streams.  Each  conductor  is  to  be  provided  with 
a  sluice  10  re^pilate  ihe  admi«si<Hi  of  the  water. 
In  case  the  river  doe*  not  run  in  sueh  a  direction  as 
to  allow  the  water,  after  flowing  the  land,  to  be 
discharged  directly  into  h,  a  main  drain  muet^be 
cut  along  the  lower  part  of  the  meadow  to  receive 
Ihe  surplus  water  and  convey  it  into  the  river. 
This  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
principal  conductor.  The  portion  of  meadow  to 
be  watered  by  each  conductor  is  next  to  be  divided 
into  beds  from  thirty  to  Gfiy  feet  wide,  the  feeders, 
which  branch  at  right  angles  from  the  conductor, 
running  along  the  centre  of  them,  except  where 
the  ground  falls  two  ways,  when  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  feeders  nearer  to  one  drain  than 
the  other.  A  bed  tnro  hundred  yards  long  will 
require  a  feeder  where  it  leaves  the  conductor  to 
be  twenty  Inches  wide,  and  gradually  diminfahinn 
in  width  to  twelve  inches  at  the  exiremiiy.  A 
drain  is  to  be  made  between  every  two  feeders, 
and  parallel  to  ihem,  of  the  same  dimensions,  but 
reverKd  form ;  the  upper  part  being  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  and  the  drain  gradually  widening  to  twenty 
inches,  where  it  (erroinates  either  in  the  main  or 
in  the  river.  Supposing  these  works  finished  and 
ready  to  go  into  operation,  the  manager  opens  the 
sluice  to  admit  the  water  into  the  conductor  where 
ha  adjusts  the  stops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply 
the  feeders.  He  next  regulates  the  stops  in  the 
first  feeder,  so  that  the  water  shall  flow  regularly 
over  its  sides  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Ue  'hen 
repeats  this  process  in  the  second  f-^eder,  and  so 
00  until  all  the  feeders  are  adjusted.  The  stops 
may  be  of  pieces  of  board  or  ol  turf  pinned  down, 
if  necessary,  taking  care  lo  keep  ibe  heads  of  the 
pegs  below  the  surface  of  Ihe  water,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  collect  weeds  and  trash. 

The  rule  in  £urope  is  to  flow  the  land  through- 
out the  months  of  October,  November,  December 
and  January,  letting  the  water  run  (en  or  fifteen 
days  at  a  time,  and  keeping  the  land  perfectly  dry 
during  the  intervals.  This  can  only  be  done  in 
situations  where  it  is  not  liable  to  freeze  hard  j 
for  a  sheet  of  ice  forming  over  the  soil  would  in- 
jare  it,  lo  February  h  u  recommended  to  water 
m  iha  evening  and  let  the  water  o0  early  in  the 
morning  i  ,  this  prqctice  is  continued  Ihroujgh 
Mardi  and  April,  the  water  during  that  period 
being  never  kept  on  Ihe  land  more  than  two  or 
Ihree  days  at  a  time.  From  Ihe  first  week  in 
May  the  land  is  tell  dry  until  the  gruGs  is  cut  and 
the  hay  harvest  is  over,  when  it  may  be  watered 
again  for  a  short  time,  to  secure  an  abundant  atler 
grass,  that  may  be  fed  off. 

The  profits  ariEing  from  irrigalion  are  v  gnat 


that  they  will  justify  a  considerable  outlay.  The 
works,  therefore,  ought  to  be  well  and  durably 
constrocted ;  the  dams  end  sluices  of  the  best 
mat«ials,  and  able  to  resist  ihe  sudden  rising  of 
the  water.  The  beds  which,  as  already  slated, 
are  lo  be  from  thtny  to  fifly  feet  wide,  sboQld  be 
raised  from  ooe  foot  10  fourteen  inches  io  the  eenire, 
so  that  the  water  will  &il  gently  off  from  the 
leeders  which  run  along  their  summits  to  the 
drains. 

Where  an  old  and  well  set  meadow  is  to  be 
watered,  it  is  advisable  10  tifi  the  turf  and  level 
and  prepare  Ihe  subsoil,  relaying  tbe  turf  after 
the  beds  are  made.  This  process  of  lifiing  the 
turf  and  relaying  it  after  ploughing  and  manuring 
the  subsoil  of  old  grass  lands  is  practised  in  the 
best  agricultural  aistrieis  in  Europe  with  great 
advantage,  even  when  it  is  not  intended  to  prepare 
them  tor  irrigation ;  but  only  to  invigorate  the 
growth  of  Ihe  grasses.  Ii;  when  the  works  are 
completed,  ihe  soil  is  to  be  ploughed  up  and  level- 
led, It  will  require  two  or  three  yean  before  it  will 
be  sufiiciently  set  in  graas  to  aUow  its  being  water- 
ed without  working. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  such  a  descripiion  of 
tbe  process  of  irrigation  as  will  at  least  enable  a 
farmer  to  jud{^  of  the  practicability  of  watering 
any  portion  of  his  land,  if  not  to  execute  the  work 
himself.  Those  who  seek  for  further  information 
on  this  important  subject,  mav  consult  the  works  of 
Boswell,  Wright,  Smith  and  Johnston,  Loudon's 
Encyclopedia  of  Agricolture,  and  Stephens'  Prac- 
tical IrrigaiiH'.  The  construction  of  works  for 
irrigation  belongs,  howevw,  10  the  civil  eninoeer, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  of  the  United 
States  will  turn  their  aiteniioo  to  ^  ■object. 
Our  extensive  lines  of  canals  may,  fat  the  most 
part,  be  convened  into  conductors,  and  the  water 
be  beneficially  used  to  fructify  the  country  through 
which  they  pass.  If  a  bles«og  awaits  the  man 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  the  irrigator  will  be  thrice  blest ; 
lor  well  watered  land  will  produce  at  least  three 
limes  as  much  grass  as  tbe  same  quality  of  soil 
under  dry  culture.  J.  R,  Poibsbtt. 


8KBTCHU  or  aOBHAllDT. 

Extract  from  the  Qnarteily  Joonal  of  AgrieitHimfbc  Jsaa,  IMl. 

This  most  interesting  portion  of  France  diffen 
extremely  from  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  as  well  aa 
in  the  details  of  its  rural  economy. 

Instead  of  exhibiting  extensive  tracts  of  tillage, 
without  any  visible  subdivisions  to  mark  out  the 
different  ownerships,  and  without  trees,  excepting 
the  formally  trimmed  ones  upon  tbe  roadnde, 
Normandy  18  a  continued  series  of  welt-timbenM 
farms,  and  beeotiful  foresu  of  surpassing  beauty, 
interspersed  with  corn-fields  of  smatf  extent, 
orchards,  and  meadow  or  graziDg  land. 

The  sdmiier  of  rural  beaaly  is  astonished  at 
the  aspect  of  this  vast  province,  if  his  eye  has 
been  previously  familiarized  only  with  the  open 
ctiuniry  in  other  parte  of  France,  where,  though 
his  judgment  approves  of  the  economical  principle 
which  leads  him  lo  lament  the  absence  of  hedge- 
rows and  trees  of  kvtry  description,  he  is  fatigued 
with  the  n^iiiniuty  of  appeaniice  prcGuted  to 
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him,  md  demm  the  nUeT  oT  a  varied  landaeape, 
woh  nm  Normandy  exfiibila. 

The  quality  ,or  soil  variei  roiieh,  bat  is  on  the 
whole  or  fine  quality,— the  riebeit  io  France— «ikI 
in  many  parte  it  ii  hi^ly  ealcareow. 

The  larma  may  M  said  lo  average  aixteeo 
English  acres  in  extent,  and  when  let  they  are 
geiwrally  held  under  leases  of  oioe  yean  certain, 
and  it',  at  the  termination  of  this  period,  they 
abould  change  occupanis,  agrarian  outragea  ere 
never  the  results. 

But  one-half  of  the  farma  is  held  hy  the  pro- 
prietors, who  sometimes  rent  adjoining  land  ;  and 
these  proprietors  are,  in  the  majority  ot'  instances, 
poor  farmers  ol*  the  lowest  class,  taking  their  own 
produce  to  market,  dtspoMog  of  it  In  person,  and 
living  as  poor  as  it  is  possiMe  10  imagine. 

Many  of  this  class,  like  the  common  laborers, 
dine  upon  a  lew  apples  or  pears  and  a  bit  of  bread 
without  the  formality  of  sitting  down  to  a  table, 
and  an  content  with  a  drink  of  Ihdr  own  home- 
made miserable  cider. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  Eoglishmai]  to  conceive 
how  men  can  work  hard  upon  the  washy  diet 
which  is  80  general  io  France.  We  have  seen 
men  cutting  op  wood  for  fuel  (  wbich  is  hard  work) 
from  morning  to  night,  and  in  the  severest  winter 
•easoQ,  without  more  nutritious  food  than  indif- 
lerent  fruit  and  a  little  bread; -the  soup  taken 
perhaps  for  supper  at  home,  or  for  early  breakfast, 
1^  if  posstUe,  worse  as  a  means  of  sopport,  for  it 
consists  merely  of  cabbage  and  hot  water,  with  a 
Ihlle  srease  or  kitchen  stuff ;  it  distends  the 
stomam  with  wind,  and  therelbre  is  totally 
unsuited  to  a  working  man,  who  should  have  solid, 
not  liquid  diet. 

The  consolidaiion  of  forms,  and  consequent 
good  farming,  cannot  be  anticipated  in  France  ; 
tor  thoogb  an  Individual  bare  and  there  may  add 
*'  field  to  field,"  the  taws  of  properly  render  it 
probable  that  bis  farm  will  be  subdivided  affaia  in 
the  next  generation.  These  taws,  by  renaering 
property  divisible  ad  infinitum,  and  annihilating 
the  privileges  of  fHimogeniture,  destn^  aristoeraoy 
in  its  most  essential  principles,  create  a  vast  nom- 
ber  of  petty  proprietors,  with  very  contracted  re- 
sonnes,  and — supposing  them  to  let,  not  cultivate 
their  allormenis — take  away  all  chances  of  hav- 
in(r  an  independent  thriving  tenantry,  under  a 
liberal  and  encouraging  landlord,  wbo  identifies 
hit  own  interests  with  those  of  his  tenant,  and 
can  afford  lo  place  him  in  a  really  comfortable 
pof^iiioa. 

If  our  great  and  munificent  land-owners  had 
been  encumbered  with  these  restrictions,  which 
gradually  reduce  ownership,  and  give  rise  to  the 
paltry  mtem  of  higgling  tor  rents,  wbich  so 
much  distinguished  the  class  of  Squireens  in 
Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  too,  whece  would  be  the 
■plendid  improvements  and  crtot^ons  of  valuable 
property,  with  all  the  consequent  train  of  industry 
and  independence  to  thousands,  which  have  been 
effieeted  by  the  individual  efforts  and  accumulated 
wealth  of  some  of  our  aristocracy  1 

The  effect  of  the  principle  of  equal  partition  of 
property,  so  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  tmreflecting 
people  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  practical  coosequences,  must  ever  be  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  ibe  acquisition  of  perfect 
skill  in  the  operations  of  husbandry  in  France ; 
small  larms  can  never  admit  of  the  purchase  of 


expensive  imiHements,  nor  ofspaculaiive  improve- 
meats,  and  no  parent  there  has  the  power  of  leav- 
ing his  pmpeny  in  land  (he  may  diviia  his  mo- 
ney as  he  likes,  but  not  by  testamentary  act,) 
otherwise  than  equally  among  his  children,  mala 
and  female,  with  the  privilege  only  of  living  ooe- 
fiOhmoretoa  particular  child  ;  and  this  depends 
on  the  number  of  children  which  he  may  have. 

Where  would  be  the  means  of  building  those 
excellent  larm-establishmenia  which  we  have 
ihroueb  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and 
ofdrainioiE  thousands  of  acres  in  a  very  expensive, 
hut  permanent  manner,  through  the  combined 
powers  of  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  where 
the  means  for  conducting  those  expensive  opera- 
lions  on  the  soil,  which  we  constantly  witness,  if 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  did  not  prevail  among 
us? 

What  has  been  elated  applies  more  generally 
to  France;  we  must  now  confine  our  observations 
to  the  circumstances  of  Normandy. 

Though  there  are  many  sheep  kept  in  this 
division  of  France,  we  cannot  properly  assert  that 
it  is  of  a  pastoral  character ;  there  is  little  or  no 
free  range  for  sheep,  they  are  keptin  very  small 
lots  of  tnree,  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  and  usually 
tied  together  by  the  legs  even  when  they  have 
lambs,  which,  though  an  economical  plan  aa 
regards  the  quantity  of  produce  coosumad,  checks 
the  condition  of  these  animals  considerably. 
Occasionally  they  have  a  c<»npBreiivtiy  tiree  ruige, 
but  rarely,  and  altogether  a  worm  description  of 
sheep  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  introduction  of  the  Leicester  breed  would 
be  a  great  boon  in  Normandy,  where  there  is  much 
rich  land,  and  where  the  enclosures  render  this 
breed  more  desirable  than  that  of  Sourb  Downs, 
or  any  other  breed  reqiiirinff  a  good  range.  The 
foot-rot  is  frequent  among  the  Norman  shejepi  and 
this  would  be  another  circumstance  against  the 
breed  of  South  Downs,  which  are  so  liable  to  it.  ' 

The  average  price  of  mutton  is  Sid.  per  lb.  in 
the  markets,  and  the  only  kind  fit  for  table  is  the 
year  old;  the  purchaser  who  ventures  upon  ^ed 
mutton  will  generally  find  that  ilia  extremely 
toush ;  frequently,  without  of  coune  iniendiog  it, 
he  finds  that  he  has  brought  home  part  of  an  old 
ram  which  he  cannot  chew  nor  digest. 

The  management  of  cows  is  not  a  great  deal 
better,  yet  the  craam  and  butter,  wbich  are  prime 
in  quality,  and  abundant  in  quantity,  even  in  the 
midst  ot  winter,  when  frost  end  snow  pervade 
the  land,  put  us  entirely  to  shame.  Instead  of 
having  a  lew  thin  slices  of  well  $alied  butter  at 
the  breakfast  or  Ibe  tea  table,  as  is  so  general  ia 
this  country,  through  the  winter  season,  the 
markets  of  Normandy,  as  well  as  those  of^the  more 
southern  pans  of  France,  aSbrd  ample  supplies 
of  the  most  ddieious  fresh  but^  imagiDabl^  at 
leas  than  half  the  London  price. 

In  great  ftirms  the  practice  ia  lo  chum  twice  a- 
week  in  summer,  and  it  is  much  owing  to  the 
shonness  of  interval  during  wbich  the , cream 
(and  this  only  is  put  into  the  chum)  is  allowed  to 
stand,  that  the  butter  is  so  well  flavored.  Dairy 
cows  may  be  said  to  yield  eight  quarts  of  milk 
daily  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  twelve 
quaris^uring  the  remaining  four  months. 

Beet,  in  some  deparlmeoia,  is  given  pretty  freely 
in  winter,  but  the  use  of  ibis  vegetable  Ibr  catile 
leading  is  very  partial  and  limited,  ior  though  it 
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ineredwfl  the  tendency  to  itiilk,  it  ia  oot  ao  favor- 
.  able  to  ii8  excellence  ol' quality  as  grasa,  if  ibe 
■eaaon  will,  admit  of  grazing,  or  BaiofblD  hay, 
wbicb  many  people  consider  mora  eoooomical 
and  productiFe  of  prime  butler  tban  any  other 
Ibod  in  winter.  Nor  ia  this  excellence  eflecied  by 
any  artificial  feeding,  onlera  hay  be  conardered 
such,  for,  except  very  partially,  beet-root  is  not  cul- 
tivated for  cattle,  and  poiatnea  nnd  turnips  are  ne- 
ver given  to  those  cowa  which  yield  this  fine  builer. 

At  a  nuraeroualy  aitended  meeting  ol  land-pro- 
prieiora  and  farmers  at  Bayeux,  M.  de  Chaumont 
submitied,  10  them  a  number  of  questions' respect- 
ing dairy  management ;  the  tbilowing  is  a  digest 
of  the  anawers  returned  io  some  of  the  inquiries. 

The  application  of  dung  imparts  in  spring-time 
valuable  qualities  to  dairy  pasluraae,  but  the 
grasses  in  summer  give,  oo  dunged  land,  a  rank 
Oavor  to  butler. 

Dairy- houses  should  have  a  northern  aspect  even 
iu  winter,  when  ihey  require  warmth,  as  a  south 
Wind  is  prejudicial  lo  mitk,  and  all  offensive  smells 
should  be  avoided.  Cream  should  not  be  lelt  in 
the  milk-room  on  account  of  the  influence  nhic^ 
the  fermenting  milk  has  upon  it,  and  also  because  . 
Ibe  fire,  so  necessary  lor  the  mitk  in  cold  weather, 
is  injurious  to  butter.  The  fioor  should  be  flag- 
ged, and  washed  in  summer  to  preserve  coolness. 
Some  are  opposed  lo  washing ;  we  should  say 
that  the  French  dairy-maids  are  alt  so,  for 
eJeanlineta  is  not  among  their  virtues,  but  for  what 
leaaoD  we  have  not  ascertained. 

The  milk  when  taken  from  the  cow,  is  poured 
into  a  airainer,  by  turning  it  upside  dowu  into 

Sails,  and  care  is  taken  in  winter  that  it  cools  as 
ttle  as  possible  before  it  is  changed  from  the  one 
vessel  to  the  oiher,  while  in  summer  the  object  ia 
to  let  it  become  cool  belora  it  is  thua  poarad  out 
into  the  pans. 

These  should  be  fresh  and  well  scoured,  and 
'ofieo  put  into  boiling  water  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  dried  in  ihe  sun  or  at  a  fire.  It  ia  considered 
that  the  nature  of  the  milk  io  earthen  veaaele  has 
•  a  decided  effect  on  the  formation  of  cream,  but  as 
to  their  shape  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
remarkable  influence.  Cylindrical  earthen  veaiels 
ne ,  prefeired,  or  those  shaped  like  an  inverted 
cone,  ftatiened  at  the  bottom,  and  of  conaiderabie 
depth.  Porcelein'haa  been  tried,  but  not  (baud 
to  good  as  the  commoo  earthen  ware. 

The  cream  is  skimmed  twice  a-day  generally, 
'sometimes  three  times,  and  care  is  always  taken 
not  to  leave  i{  too  long  on  the  milk.  Twenty- 
four  hours  (sometimes  forty-eight)  jn  summer 
elapea  before  the  first  creaming,  and  the  cream  is 
allowed  to  lie  as  short  a  time  as  ponible  beiore 
tthuming. 

By  day  the  cows  are  turned  out,  and  at  nighi 
they  are  supplied  with  hay,  oDeu  of  aaiDtbin, 
wbich  is  admirable  lor  dairy  purpoaee. 

The  bned  ia  very  varied  and  mmdescript ;  the 
Alderoey  blood  aeems  very  common,  especially 
io  the  part  of  Normandy  adjacent  to  Brittany  ; 
yet  the  people  of  this  latter  province  deny  that 
«oy  importaiioD  of  cows  from.  Aldemey,  Jersey, 
or  Goemsey  lo  the  Main  is  ever  made.  The 
parent  stock,  however,  was  indisputably  identical. 

Lord  Morpeth,  a  fine  Durham  boll,  of  which 
there  is  a  portrait  in  the  Journal  of  the  Associatioo 
of  Normandy,  was  imported  with  *'  Gaudy,"  a 
cow  of  the  aame  breed,  (o  the  Hara  in  1838. 


There  is  a  heavy  coarse  breed  also,  admirably 
suited  to'ibe  plough  and  cart,  wbich,  if  crossed 
judiciously  with  the  Ayrshire,  would  pivducea 
breed  with  (he  tendeiiey  lo  latien,  which  is  much 
wanted  in  the  Norman  stock.  Stall-feeding  is  not 
understood,  and  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  oareasa 
of  really  fat  beef  is  to  be  seen. 

Bullocks  ere  miieh  used.  Four  or  five  of  tbeae 
generally  accompany  three  or  two  horees  in  the 
teams,  which,  though  composed  of  so  many 
individual  animals,  and,  in  our  judgment,  injudici- 
ously yoked,  are  possibly  well  adapted  lo  ihe  deep- 
rutted  and  precipitous  lauea  through  which  ibey 
have  frequently  to  [Mas. 

The  system  of  rearing  and  fattening  calvea 
diffen  much  in  the  departmenis  of  the  north  ol- 
Franee.  At  Bessin,  li>r  instance,  all  beiAr  calvea 
are.uaually  reared,  and  Ihe  bulla  fattened,  for  the 
market,  to  wbicb  they  arejakpn  when  iwomontha 
old.  In  that  depenmeni  they  are  ted  on  skim- 
milk  only.  At  Caumont  they  are  failed  on  new 
milkj  because  in  that  district  the  butter  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  value,  and  fiavor,  and  even 
bread,  converted  into  a  kind  of  pap,  is  sometimes 
added  to  ibe  new  milk  to  accelerate  the  fattening, 
which  is  considered  sufficiently  atiaioed  at  the  age 
of  six  weeks.  This  veal  averages  120  Iba.  a  quar- 
ter, and  ia  sold  at  3^.  per  lb. 

Theawineisof  ibe  worst  possible  descripiion 
as  to  form  ;  but  the  pork  in  flavor  is  very  good, 
and  the  fingliah,  who  cure  their  owli  bacon  and 
bams,  find  the  meat  film,  and  in  every  respect 
good. 


OK  THK  IT91C  OP  LIMB  AB  MAIfVKB.  (o.) 

ProiB  Uie  Sontheni  AfricaluiTtat. 

Mr.  Editor:— It  is  unfortunately  a  trait  ia  the 
character  of  the  southern  planter  ihai  he  regards 
all  novelties  with  suspicion.  Any  departure  from 
the  practice  of  his  lathers,  or  his  neigbhoihood, 
he  considers  dangerous,  and  ihe  generality  will 
deride  as  vain  theory,  the  eflorts  oj  the  roan  who 
will  have  the  courage  to  make  an  innovation  upon 
esiablished  preeedenia,  or  to  violate  a  lule  dictat- 
ed hy  one  ol  the  patriarchs  of  a  neighborhood. 

This  cautioua  spirit,  if  united  to  a  liberal  enter- 
prise, is  highly  commendable;  be  who  possesses 
it  will  incur  no  rash  risks,  while  he  will  avail  him- 
self of  all  the  lights  of  modem  research ;  but 
unfortunately  we  too  generally  find  the  caution 
without  the  enieq>rise.  The  sneer  of  Ihe  prac- 
tical man  withers  the  energy  of  the  enthusiaBtie 
speculator,  and  the  old  routine  of  practice  conti- 
nues to  be  popular  becauae  nothing  short  of  ab- 
solute demonstration  will  convince  the  man-  of 
practice  that  the  theorist  is  not  a  roadman. 

In  your  editorial  career  you  have  sufiiued  from 
this  prevaiiiogairirit.  The  praeiieal  man  wiH  not 
v^rite,  beeaase  be  has  nothhig  new  to  commaai- 
cate.  His  praelica  ia  the  aame  ooiw  as  it  was 
yesterday,  and  aa  he  thinks  It  will  be  to-morfew, 
and  ia  known  to  all  engaged  in  the  same  purauit 
The  speculator  dara  not  write,  because  he  knows 
that  the  first  question  which  will  be  asked  when 
his  essay  shall  have  been  read,  will  t>e — What 
sort  of  planter  is  be?  How  does  his  pracUce 
square  with  his  theory  1  Is  he  a  pracitcal  man  1 
If  the  answer  to  this  queatlon  be,  not  aaiiahetofy, 
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tip  will  be  eoodeoiDad  u  one  who  presamptuooBly 
pre(«Dd«  to  tMch)  while  be  ought  yet  to  be  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Gainaliel.  *■  He  writes  better  tfaaa 
be  ptanta."  If  a  more  damoaiory  specimen  of 
faint  praiBB  were  ever  uitered,  I  have  oot  had  the 
niialbrtum  to  bear  it.  Myimagioaiioa  can  cod- 
eeive  oT  nothiog  more  killing. 

I  am  Burprised  that  the  planters  of  lower  Ca- 
rolioa  bave  as  yet  derived  no  benefit  Irona  the 
publieatioo  of  one  of  tbe  movi  valuable  and  prac- 
tical essays  of  the  age,  (I  mean  Mr.  Ruffin's 
£BBay  on  Calcareous  Manures.)  Several  years 
bave  elap«ed  since  its  first  publicaiion,  and  not- 
wiibstaoding  the  knowledge  that  it  has  revolu- 
tionized agriculiure  io  lower  Virginia,  I  believe 
that  hiiherio  not  one  planter  in  South- Carolina 
has  osed  lime  but  as  a  petty  and  useless  ex- 
pe^ment. 

Tbe  book  came  oot,  too^  at  a  period  when 
South-Carolina  waa  sutferiDg  severely  Irom  the 
emigration  of  bar  eiilsenB.  Ezhatwted  fields, 
lying  over  targe  beds  of  lime,  were  deserted,  in 
•ome  instanecB  they  were  liieralty  abandoned, 
and  at  best  they  were  mid  as  lands-  hopelessly 
worn  out,  and  their  proprietors  went  to  the  great 
weatera  valley  lo  seek  richer  lands,  a  maiu  feature 
in  the  eonatiiution  of  which  was  the  pretence  of 
lime.  NolwiihstaDding  the  known  character  of 
Mr.  Ruffin  Ibr  intelligence  and  probity;  not- 
withstaodiog  the  labored  details  of  experiments 
wbieb  leach  ibe  reader  that  he  has  got  among 
Btobbom  faeis,  and  not  idle  theories;  uotwith- 
■taadi^  that  it  is  a  history  of  what  has  been 
eSeeled  in  lower  Yiiginia,  a  territory  diflering 
but  bule  in  character  and  dimate  from  our  own, 
yet  tbe  book  which  unfolds  its  beneficial  agency 
ia  with  us  almost  unknown  ;  the  time  remains  in ; 
its  DBturai  bed  undisturbed  ;  its  very  existence  is 
by  many  questioned,  and  the  frelda  lying  but  a 
few  feet  above  it,  and  which  with  its  application 
can  be  pat  in  a  stale  of  progressive  improve- 
meni,  ere  uudergtHng  yeariy  a  pn^ressive  dete- 
rioration. 

The  extent  of  the  litne-stone  [or  marl]  region 
in  South -Carolina  is  as  yet  unknown.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  commences  irame- 
diattty  below  the  lalla  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
eontinueB  to  the  sea.  The  atratum  varies  eon- 
iiderebly  in  thiekoeaB.  I  apprehend  that  its 
naxinium  tfaickness  is  at  or  near  its  termination 
in  the  uplands,  aiul  that  its  minimum  is  at  or  near 
the  sea  coast.  It  ia  eeriainly  much  thiekaratthe 
£olaw  Springs  than  in  the  known  localities  twen- 
ty milBB  below. 

Thapontion  of  the  lime  is  various.  At  the 
fintaw  Spriogs  and  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  netgh- 
borttood  of  McCord'a  Ferry  and  near  Monk's 
Comer,  on  CoMier  river,  it  frequently  rises  to  the 
BorAce  aud  a  little  above  it.  On  the  elevated 
landa  bordering  on  tbe  various  swamps  and  creaks 
which  form  the  head  of  tbe  latter  river,  it  has 
been  found  as  low  as  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  be- 
low Ibe  Borlboe.  On  ibe  margiOB  of  ereekB,  end 
near  Ibe  point  orjunetion  of  upland  and  Bwamp 
land,  iM  depth  below  the  surface  is  but  a  few 
ioebee,  and  generally,  except  where  the  land  rises 
rtnqMly  to  a  eonsidemUe  elevation,  it  may  at- 
wi^B  ha  feoiKl  at  tbe  d^b  oT  (trom  four  to  eight 

If  I  might  presume  to  propose  a  general  rule 
ftooi  my  linited  observatim,  I  would  BOggcst 


tbe  Ibllowing  at  the  indication  of  a  bed  of  lime, 
viz : — whenever  the  upland  adjacent  to  a  stream 
of  water  produces  a  growth  oi  hickory,  red  oak, 
dogwood,  locust  or  walnut,  lime  may  be  dug  for 
with  a  ceriaiDiy  of  success;  when,  on  the  coa- 
iraryfthe  uplands  produce  only  long  leaf  pines 
and  scrub-oak,  the  search  Ibr  lime  will  be  unavail- 
ing. The  streams  of  the  former  class  abound  in 
muscle  shells  aud  craw-fiab,  and  the  uplands  in 
snails;  none  of  them,  certainly  not  the  muscle,' 
will  be  tbund  in  the  pine  land  aireams. 

The  appearance  of  the  lime  varies  in  diflereot 
localities,  but  the  fragments  which  bave  been 
subjected  to  aoatysis,  exhibit  generally  about 
ninety  p>>r  cent,  of  alkaline  earth, — how  large  a 
portion  of  this  is  magnesia,  is  a  queeiion  uol  yet 
settled  by  tbe  chemiste  lo  some  places  near 
Sdotee  river,  below  the  Eutaw,  and  at  Godfirey'a 
leny  on  the  Peedee,  the  lime  is  found  in  a  bed 
of  loose  shells  partially  pulverized,  and  ma^  be 
carried  immediately  Irom  the  pit  to  the  fidd, 
without  funher  preparation.  It  is  generally  a 
hard  rock  (till  of  fbsstl-sheds ;  frequently  the  rock 
is  so  hard  thai  when  smartly  struck  wiih  a  ham- 
mer scintillation  will  follow.  This  of  course  will 
require  either  fire  or  the  hammer  to  render  it  fit 
for  the  field.  If  a  quantity  of  this  hard  stone  is 
thrown  up  io  the  (all,  and  exposed  throughout 
the  winter  months,  it  undergoes  disintegratiun  (b.) 

1  have  no  correct  data  (or  ascenaining  the 
amourK  of  labor  necessary  Ibr  obtaining  lime. 
Mr.  Rufiin,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  spread- 
ing ftom  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  bushels 
of  caloareous  earib  to  the  acre,  (equal  lo  Irom 
one  hundred  lo  two  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of 
Carolina  lime,)  stales  that  a  Mngle  man,  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year,  will  dig  enough  lo 
manure  sixty  acres  of  land.  Two  years  ago,  six 
men  in  three  weeks  dug  Ibr  me  eighteen  hundred 
bushels— this  was  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  one 
man  for  nine  weeks  or  filiy-lbur  days.  With  this 
amount  of  lime  I  manured  eighteen  acres  of  land. 
I  believe  that  my  hundred  bushels  of  lime  ftre 
fully  equal  in  value  to  Mr.  Ruffin's  three  hundred 
bushels  of  calcareous  earth.  Now  as  it  required 
(he  labor  of  three  days  to  manure  one  acre,  if  we 
take  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  days  as  tbe  number  of  working  days  in 
tbe  year,  then  tbe  labor  of  one  man  would  at  that 
rate  of  manuring  furnish  enough  lime  to  cover 
ninety  acres  of  land.  If  tbe  relative  values  of 
the  Carolina  and  Virginia  manure*  have  been 
justly  stated,  we  may  presume  that  the  value  of 
the  products  of  labor  wilt  be  greater  in  -  Carolina 
than  in  Virginia,  because  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
when  the  liming  is  pursued  as  a  syslematic  part 
of  tbe  operations  of  the  farm,  the  means  employ- 
ed in  procuring  it  must  be  more  convenient  than 
any  I  could  command,  when  only  engaged  in  a 
crude  experiment. 

Following  tbe  practice  oniversally  adopted  in 
Carolina,  viz:~to  devote  our  atieolion  to  the 
market  crops  almost  exclusively,  coiwdering  every 
other  as  a  seeondary  object,  my  experimenia  irith 
lime  bave  tweh  made  only  on  cotton.  1  have 
made  two  experiments;  the  first  in  1889,  a  year 
remarkaUe  tor  dryness  and  great  productiveness ; 
the  seoond  in  1840,  a  year  aa  remarkable  Ibr  hu- 
midity and  comparative  failure.  In  each  year  the 
result  was  most  gratifying;  the  most  decidedly 
marked  auccess  was  in  the  dry  year.  Afier  one 
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year*!  cultivation  the  land  was  luRered  lo  rest. 
The  fiefd  limed  in  1839  produced  a  lesi  abundant 
crop  or  poverty  grass  than  the  circumjacent  lands 
not  limed— and  a  more  luxuriant  ffrowib  ol'  crab 
and  joint  graes.   The  field  of  1840  is  mw  at 

KM. 

I  am  aware  that  our  planters  will  not  consider 
the  improvement  of  ihe  joint  grass  a  desirable 
object.  That  ia  a  grass  that  ia  said  to  delight  id 
a  calcareous  soil,  and  it  might  spread  more  rapidly 
on  such,  than  on  lands  free  Irom  calcareous  earth. 
Everyone  who  owns  an  old  plantation,  is  aware 
that  joint  ^raes  is  no  stranger,  even  to  the  poorest 
lands.  It  lime  then  be  really  a  fertilizing  agent, 
let  us  not  object  lo  it  because  it  does  not  prove  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  wtih  which  our  ignorance, 
or  our  carelessness,  or  the  behests  ol'  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence have  strewn  our  path. 

Mr.  Kufiin  obswves,  that  ibey  who  wish  to  use 
calcareous  manures  must  make  the  digging  of 
it  a  branch  of  the  regular  farming  operations. 
Any  system  of  manuring,  we  know  musr,  to  be 
efficient,  become  a  part  of  the  habitual  operations 
of  the  plaoiation.  Trusting  to  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining lime  during  the  season  between  hoeing 
and  harvesting,  1  made  no  other  provision  Ibr  it 
last  year,  but  classed  it  with  the  rest  of  that  mis- 
cellaneouB  jobbing  operation  called  iail  work.  But 
in  (he  lall  the  water  bad  taken  possession  of  my 
pits,  and  I  had  land  to  clear,  and  other  causes 
prevented  me  from  obtaining  a  bushel  of  lime. 
The  opening  of  a  small  body  of  land,  together 
with  the  rains  of  August  and  September,  have 
slopped  for  this  year  my  course  of  experiments. 
How  frequently  do  we  hear  the  opening  of  lands 
alleged  in  excuse  of  neglect  |in  many  operations 
essential  to  good  husbandry.  It  excuses  the 
want  of  manure,  the  inefficiency  of  ditches,  the 
insecurity  of  fences,  the  delapilated  state  of  the 
plantation  buildings,  and  the  wants  of  many 
comlbris,  which  as  enlightened  citizens  and  men 
of  subsianiial  wealth,  we  should  not  want. 

I  am  no  enem^  oither  in  theory  or  in  praeiite 
to  the  clearing  of  our  forests — but  I  ihink  the  time 
hat  come  when  it  should  be  done  with  great  cau- 
tion. Our  upland  forests  of  prime  quality  are 
nearly  exhausted.  They  are  our  only  resources 
in  the  couniry  for  good  fuel,  an  article  which  in 
some  vicinities  has  become  IrightfuIIy  scarce. 
Unless  necessity  therefore  should  compel,  or 
strongly  adi^se  their  destruction,  they  should  I 
think  tie  husbanded  as  a  resourr^  of  wealth  and 
comtdrt  at  no  distant  period.  The  system  pursued 
by  our  predecessors  was,  to  clear  a  piece -ol'  land 
and  cultivate  it  to  death.  It  was  then  Buffered 
to  recover  some  strength  and  throw  up  another 
growth  of  trees,  while  other  forest  lands  were 
sutyeeted  to  the  same  system  of  exhausting  cul- 
tivation. In  the  course  of  time  the  new  roresis 
were  again  reduced  lo  cultivation  and  again  ex 
bausteq,  but  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  at  first. 

A  system  of  resting  then  Ibllowed.  After  a 
long  period  larmers  began  to  apply  manure,  and 
now  commenced  a  system  that  promised  really 
to  give  to  the  planter  the  character  of  a  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  Now  we  may  look  for  improvements 
that  shall  be  permanent,  and  it  is  to  aid  in  per- 
fecting Ibis  system  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
contribute  my  humble  efforts,  by  saying  a  word 
or  two  in  favor  of  lime. 

Many  a  planter  who  would  shrink  from  the 


appalling  labor  of  lining  his  land,  will  not  hentate, 
if  if  is  convenient,  to  dear  laud,  even  though  it 
nnay  not  be  necessary.  Let  us  estimate  the  labor 
necessary  to  prepare  for  cultivation  a  6eld  of  ten 
acres,  by  two  methods  of  clearing,  and  of  liming. 

Let  us  suppose  first  a  piece  of  prime  upland  to 
be  cleared,  then  the  labor  account  will  stand  as 
follows  :— 

1st.  [Tnderwoodtng— to  Mch  acre 
8  bands,  equal  to       -      -      80  days  work. 

2d.  Felling  and  cutting  up  trees, 

8  hands,  er]ual  to  -  -  80  "  " 
3d.  Log  rolling,  firing,  &c. :  to 

each  acre  2  hands,  -  -  20  **  " 
4th.  Listing :  to  each  acre  8 

hands,  -  -  -  -  '  80  "  « 
5ih.  fiedding:  to  each  acre  8 

hands,      -      -      -      -      80  •  «  « 

340   "  " 

To  obtain  this  field  then,  requires  an  expendi- 
ture of  three  hundred  and  Ibrty  days  of  labor. 
No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  labor  of  women' 
and  children  engaged  in  raking,  firing,  &c.,  nor 
of  the  labor  necessary  for  ditching,  fencing,  &c 
During  the  first  year  of  cultivation  the  usual  task 
of  hall  an  acre  cannot  be  performed,  and  even  in 
the  labor  of  preparation  Ibr  the  second  crop,  short 
tasks  are  necessarily  given.  This  field  will  en- 
dure constant  cultivation  for  five  or  six  years. 
After  that  period  it  will  require  rest  and  manure. 
The  first  crop,  it  must  be  observed,  is  always  an 
uncertain  one.  A  (mident  speculator  will  never 
make  a  large  calculation  on  the  inue  of  a  crop 
sown  on  fresh  taods.  Let  us  now  suppose  an 
exhausted  field  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  with 
the  aid  of  lime. 

I  have  already  stated  lhat  it  required  the  labor 
of  three  days  to  procure  lime  enough  for  one  acre 
of  land,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
Thirty  days'  labor  will  then  be  required  to  manure 
ten  acres  at  the  same  rate.  tSuppose  the  quan- 
tity doubled  and  two  hundred  bushels  be  applied 
—here  then  will  be  required  the  labor  ol  sixty 
days.  Add  an  equal  number  of  days  for  burning, 
hauling  and  spreading,  and  the  lime  will  be  on 
the  ground  at  the  cpst  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days'  labor.  Deduct  this  amount  from  three  bon- 
dred  and  forty,  the  time  required  for  the  prepera- 
lion  of  forest  lands  and  there  will  be  a  balaiHse  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  days  left  lo  devote  to 
any  other  preparation  of  the  land  you  may  deem 
advisable.  I'he  lime  once  spread,  the  labor  is 
over ;  full  tasks  become  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  the  planter  may  rest  with  the  assurance  o( 
oiJ  who  have  given  the  lime  a  lair  trial,  that  be 
has  put  on  hfs  land  a  manure  whose  ben^eial 
agency  time,  so  far  from  dostnyingi  will  con- 
tinually develope. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  clover  will  not 
endure  the  hot  sun  of  South  Carolina,  This 
opinion  is  not  more  prevalent  with  us  now  than  a 
similar  opinion  respecting  the  adaptation  of  the 
climate  of  tower  Virginia  to  clover  was  a  few 
years  since  in  that  state.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  calcareous  maoures  the  cultivation 
of  clover  has  become  universal  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia, (c.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was 
ihe  want  of  Bomeihing  in  the  soil,  and  not  the 
warmlii  of  the  sun's  rays,  that  ^as  at  fault  in 
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Virgioia.  I  have  for  three  or  four  years  past 
been  watching  a  little  experiraeat  which  ioducea 
me  to  believe  that  it  ia  not  the  aan,  but  ihe  eoil 
of  Carolina,  which  is  Tatal  to  the  growth  of  clover. 

A  few  years  since  I  teceived  twm  a  Iriead  seve* 
ral  varietwa  of  gresa  aeeds  which  1  planted  in  my 
garden  on  Ihe  bwders,  immediately  under  the 
walbk  At  the  commencement  of  summer  I  bad 
a  prMDlsini^  cropi  but  in  autumn  it  was  all  dead. 
The  fbltowing  winter  I  observed  a  single  plani 
or  clover  growing  on  the  north  border.  To  this 
plant  I  applied  lime  liberally.  It  flourished  du- 
ring winter,  and  in  May  proved  to  be  red  clover. 
The  Ibllowing  winter  the  clover  was  still  there. 
It  had  spread.  Lime  wes  again  applied.  It  has 
continued  to  improve,  and  bi&  fair  to  ovemui  ray 
garden. 

Mow  diis  I  adroit  is  a  very  small  experiment 
to  base  a  largo  hypothesis  upon— but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  valuable.  Here  ia  a  single 
plant  which  has  survived  the  first  summer,  ob- 
aerved  during  the  winter,  small  and  sickly,  treat- 
ed with  lime,  the  manure  which  all  Armers  have 
declared  to  be  indispensable  to  clover,  tbriviog 
under  \ht  treatment,  bearing  with  equal  success 
Ihe  heats  of  '38,  tba  droughts  of  *39,  and  the 
rains  of  *40.  It  must  be  observed  too,  that  if  the 
sun  is  ii^urious  to  clover,  the  position  or  this  plant 
has  been  a  most  unfortunate  one.  Placed  on 
the  south  side  of  a  wall  it  is  never  shaded  but  by 
the  very  eariy  and  late  suns  of  our  longest  days, 
and  in  addition  to  the  direct  lays  of  the  sun,  it  is 
exposed  to  all  the  heat  radiated  from  the  wall. 

I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  lime  in  general  use 
in  the  limestone  rigiooi  of  Bomb  Carolina.  Im- 
provements of  allsorts  are  slowly  adopted  by 
agriculturists.  In  consequence  of  the  great  ab- 
•eoca  of  planters  from  their  estates,  they  adopt 
new  methods  more  slowly  than  any  others  who 
derive  their  aubeisience  from  the  soil.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  a  mooted  question  at  every 
parish  club  in,  the  low  country,  whether  the  profits 
arising  from  manuring  our  Gelds  were  great 
enough  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  the  labor 
necessary  to  collect  the  manure.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  many  who  even  doubted  whether  it  was 
of  any  use  at  alL 

It  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  minds 
of  such  persons  that  Ihe  highest  attribute  of  man 
ia  hia  capacity  (or  tmpravement  to  an  indefinite 
degree,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  every  thing 
committed  to  his  government,  and  that  be  never 
BO  completely  fulfils  his  destiny  as  when  exercis- 
ing this  capacity ;  that  Providence  has  deprived 
us  of  an  £den  in  order  that  we  might,  by  b's- 
piring  afier  iu  possession,  exhiljtt  the  greetoess 
of  oar  intellectual  resources  in  their  most  benefi- 
cial aspect ;  that  to  impair  the  value  of  that 
which  be  has  ^ven  us  to  use  and  transmit  to  our 
BOCcesMrs,  is  disobedience  aod  a  wanton  abuse  of 
his  goodness.  Such  reflections  have  coma  home 
to  us  when  contrasting  our  declining  condition 
with  the  present  prosperity  of  others,  who  in  a 
mora  richly  gifted  region  are  litllowin^  the  de- 
structive example  of  our  lathers.  Animal  and 
vegetable  manures  have  forced  themselves  into 
genaial  use,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  see  the  powerful  aj^ncy  of  the 
mineral  manures  axercisiog  the  happiest  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  tbii  state. 

A  SpBCtriiAToa. 


JVofe.— I  have  carefully  abstained  from  any 
hypothesis  re0[>ec(ing  the  modus  operandi  of  lime. 
Mr.  Kuffinis  disposed  lo  regard  it  as  valuable, 
chiefly  as  a  corrector  of  acidity,  (d.)  That  it 
has  other  valuable  qualites  is  highly  probable. 
It  has  mad^  me  good  cotton  when  the  land  im- 
mediately adjacent  produced  absolutely  nothing 
but  a  few  seaitered  and  half  grown  stocks. 

Respecting  the  composition  of  our  Itme-slone, 
I  have  seen  two  statements  differing  widely.  Dr. 
Johnson  finds  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  magne- 
sia. Mr.  Shepard  finds  little  or  none,  and  this 
difference  too  in  specimens  frpro  the  same  locali- 
ty. ( €■)  Viewed  as  a  corrector  of  acidity,  the 
magnesia  Is  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  lime,  and 
the  value  of  the  manure  would  not  be  less  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  so  much  magnesia. 
Writers  on  agriculture  have  always  represented 
magnesian  earths  as  unfruitful,  and  ungrateful. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  fbllofv  that  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesia  added  u  the  soil  may 
not  be  advantageous  to  it.  A  soil  overcharged 
with  lime,  would  be  as  poor  as  one  overcharged 
with  magnesia. 

Apart  from  the  medufniool  agency  of  lime  on 
soil,  1  apprehend  that  its  value  is  not  greater 
than  would  be  (hat  of  any  other  alkali.  I  hnve 
seen  twenty  bushels  of  ashes  produce  results  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  a  hundred  bushels  of  mild  lime. 
Cf.)  W  hether  it  exercises  an  agency  for  any 
length  of  time,  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  as  an  auxiliary  manure  to  the  grow- 
ing crop,  I  consider  it  so  valuable,  ihat  I  have  all 
the  ashes  on  the  plantaiion  carefully  husbanded. 
A  small  reward  offered  to  the  negroes  induces 
ihem  not  only  to  save  their  ashes,  but  (I  have 
had  reason  to  believe,)  to  bum  more  wood  lor  the 
purpose.  Any  one  who  has  not  tried  the  experi- 
ment would  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  may 
be  collected  by  holding  out  an  uducement. 

(a.)  We  shall  ^ot  aSect  to  disguise  the  gra- 
tification which  we  have  derived  from  reading 
this  article,  caused  by  ibe  writer's  high  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  our  individual  labors  in  thia 
imporont  department ;  as  well  aa  from  his  testi- 
mony that  the  seeds  of  this  improvement,  which 
we  have  for  years  beep  trying  to  plant  in  South 
Carolina,  have  at  last  etmck  root,  and  now  pro- 
mise good  and  speedy  fruils.  The  good  work 
has  been  at  last  begun  bya  fhnr  planters,  of 
whom  the  writer  of  the  above  article  seems  to 
promise  to  be  among  the  most  zealous  and  ef- 
ficient. We  have  however  to  regret,  that,  by  hia 
withholding  hia  name,  and  iia  authority,  be  has 
been  content  to  be  counted  but  as  a  "  Speculator," 
instead  of  a  practical  operator  and  unquestionable 
witness  of  facts.  We  earnestly  urge  him  to  per- 
savHfr— and  while  he  may  be  the  first  in  South 
Carolina  to  reap  large  profite  aod  increase  his 
wealth  from  this  source,  he  will  exhibit  such  evi- 
dences, Ihat  his  example  will  soon  be  followed  by 
hundreds  of  his  countrymeo.— £i}.^F.  R.  . 
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(6.)  All  the  marli  leoi  to  ui  rrom  South 
Carolina  ibr  examiDation  were  very  rich ;  and  in 
chemical  consiituiion  and  texture  might  be  deem- 
ed rather  a  bo(1  time-Btone  or  impure  chalk,  than 
marl,  euch  as  is  common  in  lower  Vir^nia..  The 
last  senicnce  above  abowB  that  exposure  to  frost 
will  serve  to  reduce  (he  lumps,  so  that  the  great 
cost  of  turning  to  qutck-lime  may  be  avoided  ; 
and  there  is  no  use  in  burning,  except  to  reduce 
the  earth  or  stone  lo  powder. — Ed.  F.  R. 

(c.)  This  expression  covers  too  much  ground. 
It  should  be  limited,  Grat,  to  the  marled  lantis,  a> 
clover  will  not  grow  except  where  calcareous 
matter,  in  quaniiiy  sufficient  for  the  purfmee,  has 
been  given,  either  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  or  by 
the  industry  of  man.  But  further,  many  persons 
have  marled  who  bow  clover  to  but  Httle  extent, 
notwithstanding  its  known  value  ailer  marling  ; 
and  thus  they  lose  half  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  mode  of  improvement.  If  the  writer 
of  the  foregoing  article,  or  even  any  of  his  most 
incredulous  countrymen,  were  to  visit  the  marled 
lands  of  tower  Virginia,  all  would  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  gfeat  pro6t  of  the  fullest  extension 
of  ihe  same  practice  at  home.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  confess,  that  they  would  also  see,  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  abundant  eviden- 
ces of  neglect  to  draw  full  benefit  from  this  great 
source  of  riches. 

If  the  legislature  of  South  ^Carolina,  or  the 
different  agricultural  societies  of  that  state,  would 
depute  a  dozen  of  the  intelligent  planters  of  their 
marl  region  to  visit  some  of  the  most  judiciously 
marled  lands  in  Virginia,  and  lo  report  thereupon, 
we  venture  to  assert  that  such  visits  and  reports 
would  proiluce  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  net 
profit  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  later 
and  peroaanent  annual  profits  of  South  Carolina, 
from  ibis  source,  and  which  will  and  must  be 
secured  at  soma  future  lime,  should  be  estimated 
not  by  lAouwnds,  but  in  nitiioiu.— Ed.  F.  R. 

(d.)  The  efiiect  of  calcareous  maDOTe,  in  neu- 
tralizing the  *  poiaonoua  acid  of  soil  is  imme- 
diate, end  most  manifest  abd  striking,  and  the 
first  that  affords  profit.  But  a  far  more  import- 
ant operation  of  calcareous  manure,  'thotigh  later, 
riower  and  more  gradual,  is  that  by  which  it  cora- 
bioes  with  and  fixes  vegetable  manure,  and  pro- 
ductiveness, in  the  soil,  and  to  which  effect  there 
is  no  limit  short  of  the  greatest  possible  d^ree 
of  produetive  power  ol  the  beat  lands  under  the 
same  climate,  exposure,  &c.— Eo.  F.  A. 

(e.)  We  have  found  no  magnesia  in  such 
specimens  of  South  Carolina  marl  as  we  have 
examined  for  that  purpose,  and  much  question  the 


exitlenee  of  magnesia,  in  quantity  worth  con- 
sideration, if  at  all,  in  any  of  these  marls.  Dr. 
Joseph  Johnson,  of  Charleston,  was  the  first  per- 
son who  announced  what  was  to  ue  a  novel  and 
remarkable  fact,  that  magnesia  existed,  and  in 
large  proportions  in  many  of  these  marls.  We 
sought  for  it  in  vain,  in  sneh  spedroent  as  wen 
within  our  reach.  Afterwards  we  learned  ftom 
Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  that 
respect,  by  some  error  io  his  mode  of  analysie.— 
En.  F.  K. , 

(/•)  Wood  ashes  Cefler  befng  deprived  of  their 
potash,  which  is  itself  a  valuable  manure)  consist 
principally  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  phosphate' 
of  lime.  The  former  is  precisely  the  same  an 
the  main  and  (usually)  only  valuable  ingredient 
of  marl,  but  in  a  minutely  divided,  and  tberefom 
much  more  immediately  active  state.  The  phos- 
phate of  lirae  is  what  forms  the  earthy  or  solid 
material  of  bones— the  great  valae  of  which  as 
manure  is  well  known  lo  all  welt  infimned  agrj- 
cutturisiB.  Therefore  it  is  plain  enough  why 
ashes,  whether  leached  or  not,  should  act  admira- 
bly well  as  manure  on  lands  deficient  in  alkaiioe 
ingredients,  and  in  fbrtili^.— Ed.  F.  R. 


THE  POKK  BtTBIRESS  AT  CIVCIKRATI. 

From  Uie  Cottintor. 

During  the  past  season  150,000  hogs  have 
been  cut  up  here,  averaging  210  lbs.,  making 
81,600,000  lbs.  pork ;  employing  in  this  and  the 
branches  of  packing,  smoking,  &c.,  1220  hands, 
and  a  large  capiral.  The  season  of  '38  and  '9 
was  still  larirer,  210,000  head  were  then  cut  up, 
averaging  175  lbs.  Pork  then  bore  a  high  price, 
and  the  farmers  ware  more  eager  to  get  it  t^ 
maricet  than  at  present,  when  tt  sells  so  low.  I 
will  now  state  the  capacity  of  tme  house  ibr  thif 
business,  26,000  hogs  have  been  cut  up  in  asingie 
season,  1500  of  which  can  be  done  in  one  day, 
with  fifty  hands,  averaging  200  lbs.  wt.— 800,009 
lbs.  can  be  smoked  at  one  time,  or  4,000,000  lbs. 
in  a  single  season.  The  season  for  kUliog  and 
packing  is  short,  only  about  ten  weeki. 

As  to  the  color  of  hogs,  the  packers  are  totally 
indifferent  to  it,'  a  black  or  a  spotted,  a  blue  or 
white  is  all  alike  to  them,  nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  with  the  purchaser  or  consumer.  | 
hope,  therefore,  to  hear  no  more  objections  to  the 
color  of  Berkshires ;  it  is  never  thought  of  here 
at  the  west.  Mow  to  Ihe  weight,  and  upon  this 
point  I  was  very  mioute  and  particnlar.  If  tlw 
side  pork  is  reasonably  thick,  say  four  or  five 
inches,  ihey  do  not  wish  the  animal  lo  weigh  over 
250  to  300  lbs.,  for  with  such  hogs  Ihe  shouldetp 
and  hams  are  small  and  tender,  tasily  saturated 
with  salt  and  smoked,  and  bring  the  higb^t  mar- 
ket prices.  Indeed,  the  best  prices  that  they  fetch 
is  in  the  Virginia  market,  and  then  they  only 
want  a  200  lb.  bo^.  Auiouls  that  weigh  4S0  to 
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600  Ibe.  nra  tooe  and  Ihin  here,  and  do  not  cut 
any  thicker  tide  piece*  than  Uioae  of  a  proper 
conformHtion,  (hat  only  weigh  350  Ib9.,  then  the 
hamp  and  Bhoulders'ot'  the  lartfe  aniraale  arc 
toant  and  t^ck,  digicuH  to  aalt  and  smote,  and  do 
not  bear  so  hifih  a  price  in  ronrkei  by  half  a  cent 
per  pound  aa  ihe  amaller  and  more  delieaie  hami 
and  ahouMem.  1  wiih  to  call  ihe  particular  at- 
tention of  ibe  pork  raiaer  lo  theae  racta.  It-will 
he  Be«*n  now  that  the  very  snialieat  size*  of  the 
fine  Berkahires  nan  enfiily  in  weight  over  the 
deaideratuni  ol'  ihe  pork  purchaserB  and  pankere 
oT  the  weat.  The  Itve  weight  of  the  least  fierk- 
ahire  aow  I  ever  had  in  epnA  hreedin?  order, 
weiehed  oii  the  ecnteB  nlive  303  Ibe.,  and  could 
easily  fat  to  Arm  net  35D  Ibe.,  and  cut  at  least 
4  to  5  inches  thick  of  nide  pork,  which  makes 
heavy  mesa  pork  enotiirh  lor  even  the  Boston 
market  to  supply  to  its  fishermen,  and  give  tender, 
lean,  juicy  hamo  and  shoutrters  wiih  very  small 
bones,  and  a  triSinir  per  cent,  of  oR'al.  Now 
what  more  can  the  pubhc  want  than  thial  But 
urged  on  by  a  spirit  of  pride,  and  Ibr  the  sake  ol' 
bra^lfing  about  sizes,  ihey  seem  determineil  to 
aacriNce  to  this  Tolly  the  finest  race  of  the  awine 
kind  that  ever  existed.  My  breeders  now  run 
liom  860  ID  600  lbs.,  in  cood  store  order,  and 
would  lal  Irom  400  to  700  Ibe.,  double  the  weight 
required  by  purchasers  at  ihe  j^atest  pork  mart 
in  the  Union,  and  slili  (he  cry  ie  for  size,  nize! 
Well,  size  they  shall  have  now  to  their  hearts' 
content,  for  it  is  my  intention  to  import  some 
Berkshtres  this  season,  that  will  fat,faU  grown, 
fo  o«te  ihotuand  pounds.  They  can  be  had  in 
England  just  as  easily  as  a  finer  medium-sized 
race,  and  I  am  determined,  Ibr  one,  that  the  ror- 
morant  appetite  of  tfie  public  ahall  be  aatisfipd,  in 
this  particular,  to  the  lull.  At  the  same  time  to 
pleaae  myself  and  the  more  judicious  number  ol 
my  porchasers,  I  shall  stilt  continue  to  breed  good 
medium  aizes  of  about  400  tba.  weight,  aud  we 
abatl  aee  at  last  who  ts  right." 


TttB  BALVIKO  OF  SHEBP,  WITH  A  VIBW  TO 
TUB  PROTBCTIOK  OP  THE  ANIMAL  WITH- 
OUT- THE  DBTKRIOBATlOir  OF  THE  FLEECE. 

By  Mr.  R.  Boyd,  Innerleithen. 
[Twenty  Sovereigns.] 
From  Hm  PfiM  Ehv  of  ths  Ulftilnd  Agilc«tnral  Societr- 
From  the  material  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  woollen  manulaeiurea  of  Scot- 
land within  the  hut  ten  or  filteen  years,  no  wool 
but  that  r<H)Bidered  of  sufficient  purity  for  the 
manulacture  of  tohUe  goods,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  calculated  to  receive  the  finest  tints  of  color, 
can  with  impunity  be  used  in  the  manulacture  of 
thevariotH  descriptions  of  goods  now  generally 
produced  by  the  manufactures  of  this  countrj', 
cooaequeotly  wool  smeared  with  tar  and  butter 
is  now  little  sought  after.  From  the  increasing 
demand  fbr  while  wool,  many  of  ttie  atore  farmers 
allowed  tiieir  flocks,  even  in  high  and  exposed 
tritnationa,  to  winter  without  a  salving  of  any  de- 
■eription  whatever.,  This  neglect,  however,  ex- 
oept  to  some  very  peculiar  situations,  can  seldom 
beeontinued  with  iroponity  above  a  year  or  two, 
aa  under  it  both  the  quamity  and  quality  of  the 
Vol.  1X,-36 


wool  invnriBhIy  ftll  off,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  kempy  fleece,  that  is  one  intermixed  with 
dead  white  hairs,  which  are  found,  when  sub- 
mitted lo  the  dyeinir  proceos,  lo  assume  a  different 
tint  from  the  rest  of  the  fleece,  and  of  much  less 
permnnency  of  color.  For  this  reason,  wool  so 
treated  can  only  bn  applied  lo  an  inferior  purpose, 
because  it  baa  suffered  detetSoratitin.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  possible  to  mainiain,  in  health  and  ngor, 
sheep  whi<;h  are  exposed  to  the  vioiasitudea  of 
weather  in  elevated  dieiriets,  without  thn  applica- 
tion of  some  sdlveto  protect  not  onl^  the  health 
of  the  animal,  but  to  increase  and  improve  the 
growth  of  the  wool,  possesainit  propeniesanxioiM- 
ly  desired  by  ihe  manuliiciurers. 

Of  late  years  various  snlvea  have  been  recom- 
mended and  adopted,  and  the  one  now  roost  ap- 
proved of,  if  we  may  j-idga  from  its  eaneral 
Adoption  io  the  LoihiniiR,  in  Peebles,  Selkirk, 
Koxburifh,  and  Berwick  Shires,  is  a  composition 
of  powdered,  crude,  white  arsenic,  and  black  soap, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  arsenic  lo  aix 
and  three-quHrt4>r8  or  eight  pcwnds  of  soap,  with 
an  addition  of  batter  or  oil,  in  sueh  proporiioiw  aa 
the  judgment  of  thOee  who  have  the  management 
ot  the  stock  may  approve,  and  this  quantity  with 
water  is  considered  puflicient  for  the  salving  of  a 
hundred  sheep.  This  description  of  salve  was 
first  introduced  into  the  county  of  Peebles  in  1833, 
by  Mr.  IVlurray  of  KeHrooor,  near  Peebles,  and 
the  Mexsrp.  Oliver,  of  Williamslee,  in  ihe  parish 
of  Iniierleiihen.  Although  Williamslee  taoneof 
the  most  elevated  and  stormy  silunt ions  in  the 
rounty,  the  result  was  hiifhiy  satisfactory.  Air. 
Thomtis  Keichen,  late  tenant  of  Huthope,  which 
marches  with  the  farm  of  Williamslee,  mentioned 
to  rae,  that  the  ponion  of  hia  stock  which  was 
salved  with  the  new  snive,  stood  the  severity  of 
the  winters  of  1836  and  1^  much  better  than 
those  smeared  w>ih  tar  and  buiter ;  and,  in  cor- 
ruboraiion  of  ihis  effect,  1  may  mention,  lhat  the 
shepherd  of  Kirkate»cl  (which  is  situated  on  the 
north  banks  of  St.  Mary's  L'tke)  assured  roe  of 
n  similar  result  in  1837  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
crop  of  lambs  was  fully  one-third  more  ihan  those 
produced  by  the  ewes  smeared  in  the  old  way. 
Thvse  laciB  can  be  attested  by  Mr.  B^llantyne  of 
Holytee,  to  whom  the  stock  belongs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  stock  on  the 
form  of  Blackhouae,  on  the  estate  of  Traqnair, 
amouniingioupwardaofa  hundred  scores,  were 
for  a  number  ol  years  much  infested  with  vermin 
of  various  descriptions,  but  in  pantcular  with  lice. 
Heavy  smearinir  with  tar  and  butler,  and  every 
other  means  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  were 
resorted  lo,  but  without  effect.  In  1836  the  farm 
was  let  lo  the  present  tenant,  Mr.  Saltan,  who 
with  confidence  salved  the  most  infective  part  of 
his  flock,  and  the  n>sult  was  in  every  respect 
hijzly  satinlactory.  <  On  Ihe  farm  of  Hindlee, 
which  is  of  great  extent,  and  occupies  an  elevated 
ailualion  in  the  county  of  Roxbor^h,  the  aiock, 
when  in  Ihe  possession  of  Mr.  Davidson,  who 
smeared  with  tar  and  butter,  were  subject  to  great 
mortality,  but  Mr.  Scoii,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Davidson  on  the  farm,  tried  the  new  salve,  and 
thereby  reduced  the  annual  loss  to  a  mere  frac- 
tional part  of  what  it  was. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  here  enmnerated  in 
favor  of  this  new  salve,  on  account  of  its  contain- 
ing nothing  of  an  adheaitre  natur^^a^^^^^ 
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number  of  ahedi  or  opeoingB  tnnde  in  the  fleece 
in  laying  U  on,  and  which  rarely  close  asain 
during  tne  winter,  the  aheep  are  very  liable  to  be 
chilled  by  frosty  winds,  and  thereby  contract  se- 
rious diseases.  Water  in  the  head  is  ihiis  in- 
duced, as  first  pointed  out  by  the  E'rrick  Shep- 
herd in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  of  1812.  This 
complaint  is  most  common  afier  a  windy  and 
•leety  winter;  and  it  is  most  dentruciive  on  farms 
that  are  ill  sheltered  ;  and  attacks  most  virulenity 
the  eheep  during  the  first  year,  when  the  wool 
naturally  aeparaiea  along  tbe  back,  leaving  it  ex- 
posed 10  the  wet  and  oobl. 

Aa  a  remedy  to  this  evil,  Mr.  Ballaniyne  of 
Holylee  has  aafved  hia  whole  fiock,  amountmg  to 
160acorea  for  ihe  laat  thru  years,  with  the  lollow- 
iog  composiilon  or  Mlve,  viz. : 

I  lb.  crude  while  aiMoic  at  7d. 
Iierlb.,       -      -      -      -  £0  0  6i 
98  Itw.  bolter  at  9a.  6d.  per  atone 

or32lbe.or5id.  perlb.,      -    0  13  3 
5  Iba,  blaolc  ooap  at  4d.  per  lb.,     0  18 
10  iba.  rough  lorpeoiiDe  at  l|d. 

perib.,       .     -      -      -    0  1  6i 

£.  0  15  d| 

with  80  pinlB  of  water  it  forma  a  «i1ve  for  100 
abeep,  which  coat  aomething  leea  than  per 
head.  The  water  being  healed  aervea  the  pur- 
poae  of  keeping  the  salve  in  a  liquid  state  during 
the  time  it  ie  applied  to  the  sheep ;  and  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  constanily  stirring 
the  mixture,  as  the  arsenic  is  apt  to  fall  to  the 
bottom ;  and  no  less  attention  ought  lo  be  paid 
to  the  spreading  of  the  salve  in  an  even  manner, 
as  in  the  event  of  any  pan  of  the  body  ^eing  ne- 
glected, the  severity  of  ihe  attacks  of  the  insects 
wilt  be  lelt  in  proportion  to  their  limited  range  on 
the  akin,  which  soon  becomes  encrusted  with 
acaba  on  tbe  neglected  spots.  The  only  difference 
between  ihla  salve  now  uaed  by  Mr.  Ballaniyne, 
and  that  which  waa  introduced  into  this  country 
.  in  18^,  is  the  roush  tarpenilne,  which  from  its 
adhesive  nature,  not  only  tends  io  close  the  aheds 
which  were  made  in  ihe  fleece,  but  asaisis  the  wool 
to  retain  possesion  ofthe  aatve  during  iis  growth 
It  ia  (bund  admirably  adapted  for  repelling  external 
moisture,  preventing  cutaneous  dieeases,  and 
killing  instantly  all  the  insects  with  which  sheep 
are  inleeted.  And  I  have  found,  upon  the  eiriciest 
examination,  that  the  sl  eep  pro.luce  a  more  co- 
pious supply  of  yolk  or  wool-grease  from  being 
aalved  with  this  mixture  (ban  with  any  other; 
and  by  whatever  means  aheep  are  improved  in 
eonditioD,  there  will  alwaya  be  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  fleece,  which,  when  produced  ol 
•ufficieot  len^h  for  combing  porposea,  will  readily 
aell  for  one-eighih  more  per  alone  thaq  ihat  which 
can  only  be  used  in  Ihe  manufacture  of  woollen 
clolh  or  hMiery  yarn ;  and  it  will,  moreover,  be 
fouad  upon  trial  to  weigh  at  least  an  eighth  part 
more,  thus  making  a  difference  of  one-fourth  in 
favor  of  tbe  wool  produced  from  Cheviot  sheep, 
which  have  ihus  been  salved.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  shepherds,  that  a  succeaafut  lambing  time 
very  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  ihe 
ewe,  and  that  among  hilt-sheep  the  ewee  are 
much  more  kindly  to  their  lamba,  when  Ihem- 
•elvea  are  in  good  condition  and  have  plenty  of 
nilk,  than  wun  in  low  cnidiLion  and  unable  to 


nurse  them-  Beaidea,  ao  effective  is  thia  nlve, 
that  it  prevents  the  inclination  which  aheep  have 
in  general  for  rubbing  againat  foegy  or  graaay 
banka,  whereby  the  wool  becomes  impregnated 
with  impurities,  wbich  are  not  unfrequently  found 
in  wool  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the  labor  of 
picking  it  eufficienily  dean  adds  much  to  its  price,  < 
and  even  after  all,  ihe  manufacturer  ia  obliged 
to  use  it  lo  an  inferior  purpose ;  and  it  ia,  more- 
over, no.t  an  unf'requent  occurrence,  that  even 
when  <he  wool  has  been  carefully  looked  over 
by  the  most  acctaiiomed  liand  and  discerning  eyOi 
previoua  to  iia  maoufaciure,  many  of  these  impuri- 
ties make  their  appearance  in  the  finiahed  artule. 

Sheep,  when  ao  aalved,  are  aeldom  or  never 
found  to  die  of  falling  "  atoaJd"  or  "awkwardt" 
that  is,  on  their  backa ;  and  the  wM  never  peela 
or  fatla  ofl'  previoua  to  clipping. 

Wool  which  haa^been  thua  aalved  ia  well  adapt- 
ed for  mixing  with  akin-wool  wbich  haa  been  re- 
moved fhim  the  pelt  by  ibe  application  of  lime. 
Skin-wool,  when  manufactured  by  itself,  Is  ex- 
■remely  liable  to  become  discolored  during  ibe  hot 
days  of  summer,  immediately  afier  Ihe  process  of 
oiling  has  been  performed.  A  very  alight  ad- 
mixture of  the  salve-wool  with  it,  acta  ae  a  com- 
plete  security  against  its  discoloration.  In  acouT' 
ing,  too,  the  quantity  of  soap  required  ia  conalde- 
rably  leas  alter  the  aalve.  When  sheep  have 
not  been  aalved,  or  been  simply  bathed,  or  so  in- 
sufBcienlty  ameared  as  lo  be  alternately  wet  and 
dry,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  lhat  the  wool 
has  a  brown  decayed  tinge  at  Ihe  extremities  of 
the  staple,  which,  upon  the  slightest  pressure  be- 
tween Ihe  finger  and  thumb,  crumbles  away. 
Wool  in  this  state  is  extremely  liable  \o^*$ktU" 
during  a  Biorm,  that  is,  10  adhere  to  lafge  pieces 
of  frozen  snow,  and  also  to  be  frozen  to  the 
ground,  from  which  they  cannot  be  relieved  with- 
out a  coiuiderable  loaa  of  wool.  Wool  in  this 
aiate  posseaaea  in  but  a  amall  degree  the  fating 
or  milUng  properties,  ao  that  it  ia  impoaaible  for 
a  manufacturer  to  miihe  with  it  a  clolh  to  suit  tba 
present  fashion,  end  at  the  aame  time  to  have  a 
sufiicient  texture  to  support  a  proper  finiah.  CIdtb. 
made  from  wool  in  thia  siaie,  although  it  appear* 
tolerably  firm  after  tbe  milling  proceaa  haa  be«D  ac- 
complished, is  unable  to  reaist  Ihe  card  dr  teazle 
which  instantly  destroys  ihe  felling  property,  end 
reduces  it  to  a  mere  flannel.  By  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  salved  wool  with  unlaid  or  skin  wool, 
the  felling  property  of  the  unlaid  is  consideraUy 
increased,  and  couaequenify  a  lesa  quantity  of  it 
is  required  to  produce  a  siveo  length  of  cloth  than 
when  manufaciured  wholly  from  unlaid  wooL 
It  is  thereby  evident  that  solved  wool  ia  anperlor 
for  woollen  cloth,  or  fiir  any  deaeription  of  gwda 
for  which  wool  can  be  uaed. 

Wool  which  haa  been  so  heavily  ameaied,  or 
so  imperfectly  washed  that  it  cannot  be  aubmhted 
to  the  procesa  of  manufacture  until  being  pre- 
vioualy  acoured,  ineure  en  addiiional  expenae  to 
its  prime  cost  of  not  less  than  Sa.  per  stone.  The 
moat  simple  method  of  scouring  wool  ia  with  hot 
water  and  a  fourth  pan  of  etale  urine.  Ttia 
ammonia  or  volatile  alkali  which  exiais  in  the 
urine,  combloea  with  the  oil  of  the  wool,  aiMl 
forma  a  soap,  which,  being  soluble  in  water,  ia  dia- 
aolved  and  carried  off.  Thia  proceaa  of  iiaelfdoea 
not  incnrany  thing hke an  expenae  oTSa.  a  atone; 
but|  when  the  luw  of  drying  and  piddng  (he 
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impariiiM  rrom  ihe  wool  which  collected  in  the 
drying,  and  the  exrra  quaoUiv  of  oil  which  is  re- 
quired  in  the  preparatioo  of  the 'wool  for  the  ma- 
chiaeryf  amountiag  to  two  or  three  Scotch  pinie 
lor  eveiy  twelra  eionee,  ai  aleo  its  lormtog  ulti- 
mately an  article  ol'  much  Iom  value,  thau  that 
which  ie  maautaoiuriMt  Iron  the  wool  aa  ehora 
I'rom  the  eheep'ii  tiaek— when  all  these  eireum- 
■laocee  ere  tekeu  into  aecount,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  than  an  expense  ol'  2i.  a  atone  may  be 
easily  incurred. 

Until  the  year  1832  or  1833,  the  practice  oT 
salvinK  Leicester  sheep  was  scarcely  known  in 
Scoilaod-  Since  that  period  a  number  ol'  farmers 
who  have  Leicester  and  hall-bred  sheep,  have 
been  induced,  by  the  lavorable  etfects  of  this 
new  salve  upon  the  Cheviot  and  blackl'aced  sheep, 
to  make  trial  of  it,  and  they  have  (bund  essential 
benefit  to  arise  from  it  in  protecting  the  health  of 
the  animal,  and  pruduciiiga  marked  improvement 
iu  the  wool.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Halliree,  parish 
of  Stow,  who  keeps  a  hall-bred  stock,  was  among 
the  first  who  introduced  this  mode  of  salving  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  hu  clip  of  wool 
brought,  in  1838,  42s.  per  stone.  M^.  Cot-kburn 
of  Sisterpaih,  near  Dunse,  who  has  a  considera- 
ble flock  of  Leicester  sheep,  salves  wiib  ihis 
salve ;  and  Messrs.  Bsrff  and  Son  (extensive 
wool-steplers  in  Wakefield,)  speak  of  Mr.  Cock- 
burn's  wool  in  the  hifjbest  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. 

The  washing  of  sheep  seems  less  underaiood  in 
Ihis  couotfy  than  any  other  department  connected 
with  Ihe  management  of  stock.  Some  yean 
Biio  I  spent  a  lew  weeks  in  the  Highlands  of 
Pennsylvania  with  Dr.  Aose  of  Silver  Lake,  a 
great  enthusiast  in  the  management  of  stock. 
For  many  years  Dr.  Kose  has  liept  upwards  ol 
fire  or  six  thousand  sheep  of  various  descriptions, 
principally  Ibr  the  purpose  of  lending  out  in 
shares.  During  my  stay  at  Silver  Lake  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  pnying  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Hogg, 
nephews  of  the  Euriek  Shepherd,  who  farm  ex- 
tensively in  shares  wiih  Dr.  Rose,  to  examine 
their  method  of  washing  sheep.  In  place  of 
washing  them  in  a  running  stream,  as  is  general- 
ly done  in  this  country,  they  had  a  pond  construct- 
ed of  a  sise  eorraspondio^  to  the  extent  of  their 
flocks,  which  was  filled  with  water  from  the  ad- 
joining creelc.  At  the  eommvDcement  of  the 
operation,  several  scores  of  the  sheep  were  careful- 
ly hand-washed,  immediately  afier  which  the  wa- 
ter in  tbepond  had  the  appearance  ofalakeofsoap- 
•wto.  The  remainder  of  the  flock,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  tbrty  score,  were  compelled  tu  swim 
across  the  pood,  and  during  their  passage  were 
twice  dipped  over  head  aira  ean  by  two  of  ilie 
shepherds  who  were  placed  at  proper  distances. 
On  account  of  the  fleeces  appearing  of  a  dusky 
eolor,  I  suggested  to  the  Messrs.  Hogg  the  pro- 
priety of  swimming  them  across  a  pool  of  clear 
water,  which  waa  immediately  adopted,  and  in 
consequence  the  dusky  eolor  disappeared.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  ebeep  which  were  lost 
washed  in  the  jNHuI  were  the  whitest.  Hilt  sheep 
aher  being  washed  should  be  driven  to  a  clean 
pastuie-fietd,  and  there  remain  for  five  or  six  days 
to  allow  the  return  of  the  natural  yolk  inio  the 
wool,  which  is  found  better  adapted  Ibr  the  va- 
rions  purposes  of  manufacture,  than  wool  dipt 
belore  the  yolk  has  filled  up  he  pores. 


In  the  management  of  the  fleece,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bestowed  lo  exclude  all  impurities 
iu  rolling  it  up,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  as  firm 
a  manner  as  possible,  but  without  stretching  the 
fibca. 


AGRICULTUBA^  I.B6IBLATIOK. 

Fmm  Qui  Eentaekjr  Fumar. 
We  deem  the  present  a  most  fortunate  coo- 
juDcture  in  which  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  lo  the  subject  of  that  improvement  in  the 
aflaira  of  agriculture  which  may  be  promoted  by 
the  aciion  ot'  the  people  in  their  organized  capa- 
city— by  state  legislation.  The  country  has  pass- 
ed through  a  fierce  political  conflict,  during  the 
rage  of  which  no  subject  could  engage  atiention 
but  such  as  was  inevitably  whirled  into  the  politi- 
cal Maelstrom  ;  but  having  now,  as  we  trust,  laid 
down  our  partizan  arms,  it  becomes  us  senousty 
to  consider  ot  and  act  upon  those  great  measures 
of  policy,  relating  lo  our  permanent  interests  and 
happiness,  which  have  been  loo  long  neglected. 
We  can  come  to  the  labor  now  with  minds  fined 
lur  the  accomplishment  of  our  great  ends.  No 
.  new  and  exciting  contest  is  immediately  ahead  of 
ua  to  distract  our  sober  thoughts  and  hurry  us  into 
siriie  and  madness.  We  are  all  brethren  in  in- 
terest and  feeling,  when  we  come  to  think  of  pro- 
moting agncuhural  improvement.  On  this  sub- 
ject, part^  cannot  divide  us.  We  are  one— unal- 
terably, inseparably  one.  The  party  politician, 
with  polluted  and  polluting  loot,  has  not  invaded 
this  hallowed  ground.  It  is  too  laered  for  bia 
tread  and  he  dare  not  ai^mwch  it  ft  is  too  ex- 
tended for  his  narrow  ken,  too  comprehensive  for 
his  feeble  grasp,  too  weighty  for  his  puny  strength. 
Let  us  then,  throwing  away  the  partizan  end  re- 
suming our  proper  character  of  genuine  political 
economists,  meet  and  labor  together  as  we  shouh), 
in  sincere  and  earnest  harmony,  lor  the  promo-  « 
tion  of  this  greatest  of  our  country's  interests. 

What  then  shall  we  do'}  What  ought  to  be 
donel  By  what  means,  by  what  instrumentality 
shall  we  still  further  promote  agriculiural  im- 
provement 1  Thesearegrsvequesiions  worthy  of 
deliberate  eonsideratloD.  We  have  repeatedly  ' 
offered  our  individual  view*  upoD  ihe  oeeeasity 
ol  legislative  action  in  aul  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. The  more  we  have  reflected  upcm  the 
8ut)jflct,  the  more  we  have  regarded  the  experi- 
ence which  every  day  brings  forth,  the  more  wa 
have  weighed  the  relations  existing  between  the 
various  classee  of  iniereslB  and  pursuits  of  the 
country,  the  more  we  have  eamesily  looked  into 
■  he  necessary  means  of  establishing  end  perpe- 
tuating the  solid  prosperity  of  the  people  who 
rule  this  great  republic ;  tiy  so  much  the  more 
are  we  confirmed  in  the  faith  that,  so  far  as  the 
distinctive  claims  of  agriculture  are  to  be  re- 
garded, the  legislation  of  the  country  must  be 
efi'eciively  and  thoroughly  relbrmed.  We  hava 
not  lime  or  mom  here  lo  go  into  elaborate  reason- 
ing on  (his  subject ;  but  if^  kind  Providenoe  spara 
our  lilb,  we  propoee  era  long  discussing  the  ten- 
deneles  of  existing  systems  of  legislation  and  pre- 
senting in  connexion  what  we  deem  demanded  by 
the  permanent  interests  and  substantial  glory  of 
the  country.  We  shall  have  some  things  to  say 
which  may  not  accord  with  some^^'  the  popular 
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notiooi  of  the  day :  but  w«  iball  ipeak  fiUly  and 
Tearlenly  whatever  we  deem  it  beeouHM  ibe  dig- 
nity of  an  iDdependeni  I'reeiDBD  to  utter. 

For  the  praMot,  tbeo,  we  declare  our  nleniD 
eoDviction  that  the  legislation  which  ia  not  baaed 
upon  the  idea  of  benefiting  the  aericultura!  in- 
tereat,  which  does  not  Bubataiitially  regard  it  as 
it  really  is,  aa  the  baBia  ol*  all  solid  prosperiiy,  is 
a  tegialalioQ  of  deceit  and  fraud,  the  tendenciea 
of  which  are  to  deprive  aftricultural  labor  of  its 
jOBt  rewnrda  to  bestow  favors  on  subonjmate  pur- 
suits. Such  a  ayaiem  of  legi<ilaiion  oui^hl  to  be 
arrested  if  there  be  any  thing  auhelantial  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  either  of  numbera  or  property, 
or  both  conjoioed,  to  govern.  ^ 

That  we  have  h^,  as  yet,  no  lef^Iaiion  look- 
ing directly  to  the  promoiion  of  agriculture,  is  a 
truth  as  well  known  aa  it  is  mortifying  and  painful 
to  eonlibas.  That  legulalion  may  be  wnely  direct- 
ed to  the  eBeciive  promotioo  of  agriculture,  ia  a 
fact'  which  haa  been  moat  conclusively  demon- 
strated  in  the  experience  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion on  the  tilobe  but  our  own.  That  the  failure 
to  legislate  for  the  radical  improvement  of  agri- 
cuUure  in  tlus  country,  is  as  much  at  war  with 
the  spirit  of  our  political  inslitutiona  ea  injurious 
to  our  diversified  iiiieresia,  is  a  truth  which  is  un- 
deniable and  which  ought  to  be  illustrated  in  ihe 
political  action  of  the  people — the  political  mas- 
ters of  the  government.  That  the  farmers — 
the  great  and  substantial  majority  of  the  people- 
ought  to  refbrm  f&n'r  political  action,  is  a  qnee- 
lion  which  we  think  can  be  demonetraied  fully; 
and  could  they  only  be  erousM  to  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  their  political  dignity  and  riehis,  ell 
the  needed  relbrroaiioo  would  be  speedily  wrought. 
We  ahall  labor  these  points  in  thecourae  of  our 
diacussioDs.  Meantime,  we  will  here  state  some 
of  the  measures  which,  for  the  beiiefit  of  the  im- 
portant practical  interests  of  the  whole  state,  we 
tiiink  should  be  put  in  operation  by  a  wise  course 
of  legislation : 

The  periodical  collection  and  publication  of  our 
entire  produciiona  and  consumptions,  distinguish- 
ing the  imports  and  exports  from  the  mass. 

A  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  stale, 
by  a  corpe  of  scieniifie  and  praetieal  men,  in  the 
departments  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Zoology  and  Agriculture. 

The  endowment  of  a  board  or  sgrieuliure  or 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau  as  a 
branch  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, charged  with  the  execution  of  important 
duties  to  t>e  assigned  hy  the  legislature. 

And  the  establishment  of  a  ayaiem  of  educa- 
tioit  by  which  the  freemen  of  this  republic,  des- 
tined to  be  as  well  the  masters  of  the  government 
as  lords  of  the  soil,  may  be  as  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  great  business  of  their  Im  as  the 
pro  feasor  of  any  other  art  or  science.  This  is 
the  primary  and  radical  remedy  for  all  the  delects 
in  our  legtslatioD ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  adoption 
of  this  measure,  that  the  prosperity  and  glory  of 
the  eoutitry  can  be  laid  on  fiHindationa  of  ever- 
during  permaoebcy. 

Let  the  farmera,  then,  ponder  these  eonsidera- 
liona.  They  hold  the  poison  and  the  antidote. 
7%ey  only  can  email  on  themselves  the  miseries 
of  a  policy  of  deluaioo  and  humbuggery,  or  esiat>- 
liah  that  which  ehell,  like  perrenial  founlnioa, 
,  send  Ibrthf  gushing  and  pure,  unwasting  streams 


of  prosperity  and  happiness.  We  call  upon  yoOf 
farmera,  to  take  your  own  interests  into  consi- 
deration. If  truth  can  rouse  yon,  lethargy  shall 
no  longer  bind  you  in  her  sootbmg  but  niiooua 
embrace. 


AH  ACCOtrMT  OP    THll    ISSBCTS  INJDBIODa 
TO  TURHIPS. 

By  Mr.  Mathew  Marmaduke  JUilbumj  2%orp»' 
Jield,  Ttunk,  Yorkthire. 


i^nr  Medal.] 

FroA  tbs  Piixa  Emy  oftbe  Bightuid  AfticuliarMl  Sodeiy . 

Ol'  alt  cultivated  plants,  perhaps  there  is  not 
one  which  has  more  enemies  in  the  insect  world 
ihun  the  turnip ;  the  frequency,  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  rapid  succesaion  of  the  turnip,  as  well 
as  the  great  quantity  of  its  peculiar  vegetable 
matter  which  is  carried  oH  by  decomposition 
every  year,  when  a  turnip  crop  occura,  has  doubt- 
less tended  considerably  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  natural  enemies,  and  in  but  tew  yeara  does 
the  crop  escape  entirely  the  ravagea  of  some  or- 
der of  the  insect  tribe.  The  great  iroproveoient 
of  land  lor  the  l^at  lew  years  has  brought  soils 
under  turnips  which  are  not  perhaps  entirely  con- 
genial to  their  mowtb,  hut  by  forcing  they  may 
be  obtained.  My  form  is  not  a  real  ttimip  soil, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  more  Irable  to  the  depre- 
dations of  insects  of  every  kind,  than  a  soil  more 
decidedly  calculated  to  grow  turrips,  and-  the 
plama  are  leas  capable  of  reaieling  the  seriotis 
attacks  made  upon  them  in  such  cases,  than 
when  the  soil  is  more  congenial  lo  their  growth. 

1.  The  first  depredator  which  1  ahall  notice, 
but  of  which,  perhaps,  so  far  ae  its  natural  history 
and  habita  are  rnncerned,  I  know  the  least,  ia  the 
turnip  Hea  (^Haltica  nemorum.)  From  the 
smallneae  uf  ita  size,  it  requires  ti  deerree  of  minute 
attention,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  give  ;  but 
ol  its  eSecis  I  have  witnessed  sad  examples. 
The  insect  ia  a  sin^t  beetle,  of  a  hraasy  black 
color,  with  two  straw-colored  stripe  ten^thwise  on 
Ihe  wing  cases.  The  insect  usually  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  SOih  io  the  27th  of  May; 
if  the  weather  be  warm  and  supny,  irenerally  at 
the  first  mentioned  period.  The  numbera  at  ibis 
time  are  not  very  sreat.  It  feeds  on  every  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  brataica,  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth  does  them  seriouo  injury,  if  it 
does  not  altogether  destroy  them.  On  being  a p-' 
proacbed,  it  jumps  from  the  plant  and  drops  to 
the  ground,  usually  with  its  back  downwards; 
the  straw-colored  stripes  being  much  more  dis- 
tinguishable than  iu  blacky  under  side,  ft  has 
winga,  but  seldom  uaes  them  except  when  in  Ihe 
act  of  migration.  Ii  is  quite  an  erroneous  opinion 
to  suppose  that  it  can  move  only  by  jumping, 
formed  probably  because  it  is  generally  notiora 
jumping  when  it  is  approached. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  done  is  most  serious, 
"They  commence  byeaiing  the  plant  just  when 
the 'Cotyledons  are  well  unfolded,  and  in  some 
cases  consume  the  whole  of  the  leaves.  If  they 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  tor  this,  they  retard 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  impair  their  vital 
energy  considerably,  and  ofien^sadly  iiuure  a 
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crop  after  all  traces  of  the  ineeeii  theiaselves 
have  duappeared.  Groat  dicpuies  have  occurred 
whether  ihe  egst  of  the  iosecta  are  depoaited 
ootbeeeed,  in  the  maaura,  or  in  the  earth;  but 
am  thOM  are  matters  ot'  published  noiorieiy,  I  coo- 
CMve  they  have  no  right  to  be  caiivaMed  in  an 
accouot  hke  this.  Thui  much  may  be  said,  that 
the  generally  received  opinion  now  ia,  thai  the 
eggaare  deposited  on  the  leafj  and  that  the  mi 
DUte  larvie  leed  in  the  mierior  ol'  the  leaf  belbre 
ihey  atlaiu  the  Sea  Ibrm.*  1  am  sirongly  inclined 
to  believe  ibis  from  the  tact,  that  Reneraily  for  a 
weetf  or  more  before  the  atiacka  of  the  fleas  be- 
come any  thing  like  so  general  as  to  threaten  de- 
siructioo  to  the  plaou,  ihe  latter  loae  their  thriving 
appearance,  their  growth  ia  arreaied,  and  it  ia 
mora  than  probable  that  the  larvse  are  then  at 
work  in  the  interior  ol'  the  leaved,  which  ihe  plant 
baa  to  reaist,  inaiead  of  growing  so  rapidly  as  it 
otherwiae  would.  A  few  insects  remain  in  the 
perfect  stale  througli  (he  winter  {  1  have  oliaerved 
them  on  a  aunn^  day  in  (he  be^nnimi  of  Novem- 
ber, though  their  appearance  uifier  August  ia  by 
DO  means  common. 

Prevention  of  iheir  aitacka  may  be  in  some 
measure  effected,  but  any  applicdtion  by  way  of 
cure,  when  ihey  have  coiTirueiiced  iheir  ravages, 
is  out  of  the  queiKion.  1  have  tried  sulphur,  lime, 
soot,  &C.,  without  any  perceptible  cfiect ;  to  pre- 
vent, therelbre,  should  be  the  principal  object. 
Thoae  1  have  found  lo  be  moat  nseliil  aa  preven> 
tives  which  most  tend  to  excite  ihe  vigorous  and 
rapid  growiborthe  plants  in  their  early  stages. 
Thus,  uie  ridge  or  drill  system,  in  which  ihe  tur- 
nips are  put  in  immediate  contact  wiih  the  ma- 
nure, its  most  likely  lo  enable  the  plants  to  over- 
come an  attack.  iPlenty  of  seed  is  alao  deairabfe, 
as  the  thicker  the  plants  come  up,  the  more  rapid- 
ly they 'grow,  and  the  more  vegetable  matter 
there  ia  lor  the  fleua  lo  ronaume.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  crop  being  deatroyed  altAri  he  rough 
or  secondary  leaves  are  expanded.  Another  p re- 
caul  ion  is,  to  keep  ihe  laud  clear  of  weeda,  and 
above  all  lo  preserve  aa  much  ua  possible  the 
moisture  in  ihe  soil  previous  to  aowing  in  a  dry 
season.  As  a  more  remote  mode  of  prevention, 
ibe  dmriock,  the  turnips  from  amongst  the  grow- 
ing corn,  and  the  weeda  of  the  cruciferous  kind 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  down,  as  theae  form 
nuneries  Ibr  the  insects  belbre  they  commence 
their  attack*  upon  tfaelumlpe. 

2.  Tbe  next  insect  lo  the  attack  of  which  the  tur- 
nip is  liable  i*  the  black  caterpillar,  the  lurva  of 
the  yellow  saw-fly  (jtfJAo/iacenti/o/tia)-  In  lti35, 
the  north  of  England  was  viaiied  by  these  depre- 
dalora  to  a  most  alarming  extent ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Ibey  penetrated  into  Yorkshire,  and  in 
amall  numbers  into  some  parts  of  Scotland.  The 


*  The  habita  of  the  larva  in  tbii  r«flj>eet  are  no 
longer  matter  of  conjecture.  In  a  memoir  on  this  in- 
sect, publisbed  io  the  2d  vclume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  EDtomokigicil  Society  of  Lobdoo,  Mr.  H.  Le 
Keux  has  dsuoostrated  that  the  Isrvsi  feed  on  tbe 
interior  of  the  leaf,  conBuming  its  pulpy  substance 
in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  mining  caterpillars  of  va. 
rioiu  small  motbs.  and  certain  dipterous  larvse.  It 
unde^oes  its  traosformationa  in  its  subcutaneous  gal- 
Ivrieai  The  larva  ia  figured  in  the  memoir  just  al- 
luded to,  as  well  as  la  Wealwood's  Introduction  to  the 
Modem  Clsssifieatum  of  Insects,  vol.  i.,  p.  SS3.— Eo. 
FaaMcaa'  A! AUAztirB. 


attack  in  this  year,  though  severe,  was,  howaver, 
leas  destructive  than  that  of  the  preceding.  The 
calerpillara  are  usuajly  observed  when  ihe  plants 
are  of  about  three  weeka*  growih.  In  their  early 
aiagea  tbe  caterpillan  invariably  attach  them- 
selves to  the  under  side  ol'  tbe  mbT.  They  ara 
abuu(  une-lburth  ol\aD  inch  long,  and  of  a  wbiu 
ish-gray  color,  and  not  very  easily  diaperned. 
They  change  iheir  skin  at  least  three  limee 
during  their  exisienee  in  ibe  caterpillar  state,  and 
afler  each  change  appear  lighter  colored  ai  tir«, 
but  in  a  lew  hours  b«coiue  a  brighter,  deeper 
black,  deatituie  of  hair,  but  the  body  cansiderabiy 
wrinkled.  About  twenty-one  days  alter  the  ca- 
lerpillara have  emerged  they  burrow  iniu  the 
earih,  and  ihere  liirm  a  cocoon  or  case,  rema:n  iu 
it  iweniy  days,  and  then  emerge  a  yellow  fly ; 
again  lo  breed  and  Ibrnish  a  Ireah  supply  of  cater- 
pillars. This  fly  is  lurniahed  with  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  ovipositor  of  a  saw-hke  eonstruciion,  with 
which  she  punctures  the  edges  of  tbe  turuip-leal^ 
and  deposiies  heregus  singly.  A  portion,  how* 
ever,  of  the  caterpiilurs  which  disappear  remain 
in  the  cocoon  until  the  Ibllowing  summer,  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  caterpillara  Ibr  the  succeeding 
year.  I  have  bred  them,  and  led  them  in  a  glaas 
jnr,  and  watched  the  whole  of  their  habita  and  chan- 
ges, Q(h]  1  knowof  no  insect  which  altbrds  {great- 
er Incilities  Ibr  observation  than  (he  one  io  question. 

The  attack  is  solely  confined  to  the  leaves  of 
ihe  plant.  They  consume  the  whole  of  the  cel- 
lular texture  of  ihe  leaves,  and  nothing  but  the 
fibres  remain.  No  plant  can  resist  this,  and  the 
shonnesaof  the  work  of  destruction  of  as  fine  a 
crop  as  ever  appeared  above  ground  is  almost 
incredible.  I  have  observed  aa  many  as  twenty 
calerpillara  upon  a  single  plant,  and  perhaps  not 
una  plant  oceuned  in  the  field  without  soma 
catprpillars  upon  it. 

By  way  ol'  prevention  little  can  be  done,  aa 
ihe'only  warning  of  a  visitaiton  given  iaiheap- 
peamnce  of  the  yellow  flies,  which  generally  pre- 
cede the  caterpillars  the  most  of  a  Ibrlnight.  I 
alwaya  instruct  my  turnip-hoers  to  Icdve  iheir 
work  in  ot'der  to  chuao  and  desiroy  every  fly  they 
see  of  this  description.  In  1637,  owing  principal- 
ly to  this  precauiion,  1  believe  my  fields  escaped, 
while  soma  in  the  aame  parish  were  more  or  less 
consumed.  When  the  attack  has  commenceil 
the  hoe  ought  immediately  to  be  stopped.  Ducin 
of  about  three  weeks  old  should  be  turned  into 
ihe  field  ';  if  (hey  are  much  older  they  will  eat 
the  plants  and  reject  the  caterpillars..  Hand-pick- 
ing should  also  bis  resorted  to.  leaved  a  field  of 
riifht  acres  io  ihe  "  canker  year,"  (1836,)  by  em- 
ploying children  to  gather  them,  and  put  them 
into  closed  veaaels.  I  gave  these  sixpence  per 
day,  and  the  numbers  they  ^Ihered  were  enor- 
mous. I  destroyeil  ihem  b^  pouring  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  them,  which  was  instant  death,  though 
they  will  live  Ibr  an  indefinite  period  in  cold  water 
—it  seems  to  slide  lirom  their  oleaginous  skin. 

3.  The  next  insect  which,  the  turnip  crop  ia 
liable  lo  suffer  from  ia  the  wire-worm.  A  de- 
scription of  it  ia  acarcely  necessary,  Ibr,  from  the 
unlettered  peasant  to  the  seieniific  entomologist, 
every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of  rural  con- 
cerns is  familiar  with  ii.  In  order,  however,  to 
describe  exactly  the  individual  insect  1  mean,  I 
may  observe  that  the  grub  ia  of  a  yellow  colors 
its  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and.  composed  ot' 
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tnielve  KgmeDtB.  Its  head  is  rather  brownish, 
audit  has  six  leet  eiiuate  Dear  the  bead— ihii 
dtsiinf^uiBhee  it  Iram  a  caterpillar.*  lo  iha  grab 
fliue  it ooDiiaues  three  years,  which  aecounte  lor 
iia  deatroying  lumipa,  seeda,  and  corn  crops,  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground  sucr-essively.  It  then 
emerges  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle,  the  distlnf^uiBh- 
ing  characteristic  of  which  is,  that,  when  tHken 
by  the  posterior  extremity,  itdepresees,  and  then 
auddenly  elevate*,  its  head  and  ihoriix,  and  gives 
a  sounding  elide,,  hence  it  baa  been  pUced 
BinoQifst  the  click  beetles,  and  is  called  the  Cata- 
phagus  liMatna.  The  beetle  is  about  lour  lines 
long  ;  cufor  grayish-black  ;  the  wing  cases  have 
■tripes  of  gray  arranged  longitudinally. 

Its  ravages  are  confined  to  the  grub  state,  and 
it  leeds  OD  the  roots  of  the  turnips  when  they  «re 
from  (bur  to  ei^ht  weeks  old.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  six  wire-worms  attached  to  (he  ront  ol' 
a  single  plant.  Their  presence  may  be  detrcied 
by  ihe  lellingof  the  leaves  ol'  the  plant,  and  then 
assuming  a  dark  deadly  green.  The  insects  eat 
ihe  root  at  a  depth  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  inch, 
and  aoineiimea  gnaw  throuirh  the  whole  root,  and 
the  turnip  of  course  dies.  Occasionally  a  whole 
field,  though  more  generally  a  portion  of  a  field, 
subject  lo  it  will  go  off. 

Cure  there  is  none,  that  1  am  aware  of,  but 
much  may  be  done  by  way  of  prevention.  1 
have  before  me  several  cases  noted  down  where 
a  crop  of  polatoes,  taken  \»ibn  the  turnip  crop, 
has  effeciualty  tended  to  prevent  the  attack.  I 
will  offer  one  striking  instance  fumiehed  me  by  a 
pertortal  tinend.  A  tijipezium-sbape^  field  was 
in  18^  sown  with  turnips,  excepting  the  angular 
wde,  which  was  potatoeii,  the  turnips  went  o(f  by 
the  wK«-worm.  In  1837  the  field  was  again  in  tur- 
nips. The  part  which  was  potatoes  in  lu33  car- 
ried a  good  crop  of  turnips,  nnd  were  uninjured 
except  the  headland,  whichhad  not  bten potatoes, 
and  where  the  turnips  wenloff^as  they  did  iothe 
other  parts  of  the  field  which  had  been  turni|>a 
in  1833,  I  have  heard  of  the  wire-worm  injuring 
potatoes,  and  ol'  this  I  have  no  doubt,  for  f  have 
louod  (tntm  half  buried  in  (he  potato,  but  did  they 
ever  feed  on  themi  I  eonfiried  five  wire-worms 
in  an  earthen  jar  with  soil,  and  ^ave  ihem  a  heal- 
thy potato.  Not  a  particle  ol  the  potato  was 
eaten,  and  the  meects  all  died.  I  can  easily  cor^- 
ceivethai,  eiiber  in  the  agonies  of  death  or  in 
search  of  Ibod,  a  wire-worm  might ,  burrow 
through  a  potato  (he  same  as  through  a  clod  ol' 
earth,  but  that  ihey  ever  feed  on  it  1  cannot  be- 
lieve without  belter  evidence  than  I  have  had 
hitherto.  Whether  it  is  that  a  poraio  crop  actuully 
atarvea  the  wire-worm  from  want  of  Ibod,  or  whe- 
ther there  is  some  peculiar  effiuvia  from  the  tubes 
or  haum  I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  is  well  known 
by  several  eminent  agriculturiaia  i  can  name. 

4.  There  is  a  too  well  known  disease  lo  which 
turnips  are  liable,  called  *'  Gngeti  and  toes."  The 
fibres  ur  tap  root  of  the  turnip,  or  both,  thicken, 
and  knobs  m  every  conceivable  shape  are  formed ; 
tliese  swell  and  eraek,  and  of  course  begin  to  pu- 
trefy ;  this  goes  on,  and  the  plants  disappear  ra- 
pidly until  a  field  of  promising  turnips  are  not 
worth  five  shillings  per  acre.   Those  plants  with 

"  All  caterpillars,  properly  so  called,  have  six  feet 
in  the  situation  alluded  to.  The  writer  means  that  it 
posKflses  these  solely,  there  being  no  abdominal  feet 
as  in  caterpilUia.— Far.  Mag. 


the  most  fibrous  roots  stand  the  attacks  the  best. 
Every  conceivable  variety  of  opinion  has  been 
mentioned  as  ihe  cause  of  this  disease.  1  sheJI 
not  even  advert  to  (hem,  but  give  simply  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  observation.  Knowing  certain 
Gelds  to  be  subject  lo  attacks,  I  have  narrowly 
watched  the  progress  of  plants  from  sowing  time 
Ibrwards.  The  first  thing  I  observed  before  they 
wtire  fit  for  hoeing,  were  several  ash-gray  color^ 
flit>8  resembling  the  house-fly,  but  somewhat 
smaller.  On  examining  (he  nervures  of  the 
leaves,  I  discovered  eg<^  of  the  fiiea  resembling 
ihe  "fly-blows"  of  the  Mutcida.  In  a  week 
maggots  were  formed,  wiiicb  crawled  into  the 
ground  and  attacked  ihe  root  of  the  plaint.  A 
puncture,  however  slight,  will  cause  a  flow  of 
sap  10  the  place,  and  a  tubercle  of  exerescenoe  u 
lormed.  '  In  ihis  (he  maggot  fastens.  I  hain 
delected  six  or  eight  at  one  plant ;  these  continu- 
ally  gnaw  ii  until  ihey  either  destroy  it  or  change 
into  pups,  and  the  plant  putrefies  and  dies.  Some- 
times only  one  fibre  is  attacked  and  then  (he 
plant  survives.  They  emerge  from  the  pupa  and 
assume  the  fly  (brm,  some  in  ihe  same  season, 
but  more  in  the  ensuing  year,  to  spread  affain  the 
worli  of  destruction.  I  believe  It  is  the  AnUtomifa 
brassioB  of  Bouche.  The  length  of  the  Sy  is 
about  three  lines,  color  ash-grdy.  Mnle  fly  an 
indistinct  black  mark  on  the  back.  The  winga 
are  transparent.  I  have  taken  (hem  and  bred 
I  hem,  and  having  watched  every  stage  of  their 
existence,  I  am,  therefore,  clear  as  to  the  connex- 
iitii  of  the  insect  with  the  disease. 

A  prevention  to  iheir  ravages  I  have  (bund  in  . 
a  summer  fallow.  It  seems  to  banish  the  parent 
Hies,  which  otherwise  are  of  still  habits,  whereas 
the  frequent  successions  of  turnips,  attended  aa 
they  ere  by  a  great  mass  of  decomposed  vegeta> 
ble  matter,  encourage  the  flies  and  perpeuiau 
ihe  evil. 

5.  Another  little  depredator,  within  the  epider- 
mis of  the  exposed  portion  ol  the  bulb  of  the  tur- 
nip and  causing  a  little  knob  to  rise  on  the  bulb, 
appears  amongst  Ihe  insects  feeding  on  turnips. 
In  its  existing  Ibrm  it  is  a  maggot  and  the  larvn 
of  one  of  the  CyaipideB ;  I  believe  it  is  the  Ci/ti^ 
briis$iem.  The  injury,  however,  it  efleets  is  so 
trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  naming,  if»  the 
plants  affected  b^  it  are  often  the  finest  in  the 
field.  I  know  ol  no  remedy,  nor  indeed  of  an/ 
method  ever  alleihpi^  to  destroy  it. 

6.  The  last  noxious  insect  affecting  turnips,  to 
which  I  shall  allude,  is  the  plant-louse,  Apkit 
broBBica.  To  describe  it  is  unnecessary — multi- 
tudes, nay  myriads,  assailed  the  crops  in  1836. 
They  feasted  by  thousands  on  every  leaf^  and  de- 
prived it  of  its  juices.  The  leaves  rose  in  blisters, 
and  turned  a  sickly  pale  yellow,  the  bulbs  were 
arrested  in  their  growth,  and  most  serious  injury 
was  done  lo  the  crops.  In  October  ihey  look 
wing,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  clouds  which  filled 
the  air,  and  raised  much  annoyance  by  getting 
into  the  eyes,  mouth,  &e.  Providentially  they 
were  accompanied  by  lar|^  numbers  of  the  lady- 
birds, (Cbccine/itdts,)  which  thinned  themoonei- 
derably.  I  know  of  no  successful  experiment  be* 
ing  tned  to  prevent  or  cure.  Applications  of  to- 
bacco, &c.,  may  answer  lor  a  gardener,  but  it  is 
mere  theory  to  recommend  it  to  the  lermer  who 
has,  perhaps,  his  half-thousand  acres  of  turnipe. 
Let  encouragement  be  given^  the  increase  of 
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•wallowi  Hud  oiber  inieciiToroiM  birds,  eod  if 
this  could  be  generally  effected,  it  would  tend 
more  to  the  reduction  ol  noxious  iiwecie  ihnn  sny 
effort  of  man,  do  matter  how  effeciive^  wientific, 
or  combioed. 


HABL  Iir  Al^BAHA. 
To  Um  Ediiar  of  tka  Punwn'  Begtottr. 

Claiborne,  Jla.,  June  12,  1841. 
Since  I  wrote  you  in  January  last,  the  subject 
of  marl  has  atiraried  some  noiieej  and  the  in- 
quiry haa  reaulied  in  iha  discovery  of  several 
beda  of  abdia  of  groat  fertility  anrf  of  unknown 
extent.  A  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  ibe 
earth,  on  the  eettern  banic  of  the  Alabama  river, 
and  within  the  limits  of  ihts  village,  there  is  a 
deposite  of  shells  of  great  variety,  fertility,  and  of 
.  easy  acceu;  and  ihe  surprise  is  that  ibey  should 
not  have  been  discovered  sooner,  and  applied  to 
purpoeea  of  aj^iculture,  seeing  the  hints  nature 
has  manilested  by  Blripping  nearly  6are,  and 
the  effect  on  vegetable  growth  below  ibem, 
by  the  washings  of  the  finer  particles.  Tbe  tren, 
(he  shrubbery,  and  undergrowth  of  every  kind, 
indicate  a  better  oourishment.  How  ihey  came 
there  (they  are  above  high  xoater  mark)  is  for  the 
geologist  to  explain ;  but  certainly  their  position, 
iheir  very  great  variety,  their  loose  and  diBuniied 
location,  excite  a  curious  inquiry.  These  shells 
are  difl'erent  in  form  from  those  seen  in  the  soft,  or 
lather,  lime*stone,  and,  aa  before  remarked,  are 
looae  and  disunited,  whereas  the  others  are  ce- 
oienicd,  and  capable  of  being  quarried  and 
polished  to  some  extent,  either  oy  the  plane  or 
drawiuK-knife,  and  are  extensively  used,  ns  r  sub- 
slituie  for  brick  io  building  chimneys.  They  are 
mostly  round,  elonaeted,  and  curiously  indented 
on  Ihe  edgee,  nearly  in  contact.  Some  resf  mble  the 
rii^l  of  tm  periwinkle,  with  receding  circles  at  each 
and.  Some  are  nearly  aa  large  as  an  tgg ;  others 
not  larger  than  a  pea  j  but  all  lying  in  one  com- 
mon and  loose  mass.  The  sheila  found  in  the 
tt^  rock,  as  designated  with  us,  are  mosd^  Sat,  or 
rather  slightly  convex,  with  the  oaier  aurlaee  fur- 
rowed, and  the  lurrows  narrowing  to  one  extremi- 
ty. Some  resemble  tbe  shell  of  the  starfish,  with 
the  points  beautifully  fringed,  and  Ihe  inner  sur- 
face wilhcorre8|>ondmg  depressions,  tattooed  in  a 
most  curious  manner.  But  by  far  the  most  inter- 
eating  view  is  their  application  as  manure  to  poor 
and  nearly  exhausted  soils.  The  interest  deepens 
here,  and  from  experiments  now  making,  no  one 
can  doubi  their  astonishing  eflicacy.  A  small  lot 
has  been  planted  in  com,  and  a  double  handful  ol 
abelfai  applied  to  each  btll.  The  effect  ia  so  p-'ain 
"  that  ha  that  ram  may  read,"  and  as  tbe  seasou 
•dvaneea  it  will  be  still  more  manifest.  Do  you 
reaHHnber  the  experiment  made  by  that  sagacious 
philosopher.  Dr.  Franklin,  on  a  "  clover  field  bor- 
dering on  one  ofihe  avenues  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
iogton,  with  the  plsaler  of  Paris,  forming  the  161- 
lowing  sentence "  This  has  been  plastered." 
A  writer  adde,  So  astooishinely  luxuriant  was 
the  vegetation,  when  the  operation  had  been  per- 
fbraed,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  general  com- 
ment," Many  a  poor  pilgrim  will  sojourn  here 
era  long,  to  rmd  tbii  experramt,  and  to  improve 
bii  bad  core. 


About  five  miles  below  this  plae^,  and  on  the 
western  bank  ol  the  river,  there  is  a  similar  depn- 
sire ;  and  still  lower  down  the  river,  some  eight  or 
ten  miles,  there  ia  another  ;  all  said  lo  be  equally 
rich,  abundant  and  accessible.  I  have  observed, 
as  a  geijeral  Ibct,  that  our  richest  alluvial  lands  are 
in  contact  with  the  poorest  pine  landi,  and  1  hav9 
thought  their  irreat  fertility  waa  owing  to  tbe 
washings  of  the  fiae  particles  of  aand.  ineorporated 
with  animal  and  ve^aiable  matter.'  For  certain  it 
ia,  DO  lands  are  sooner  exhausted  than  these 
when  not  inundated ;  they  become  loose,  ex- 
tremely sandy,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  vege- 
tation of  any  kind.  To  remady  this  evil,  (and  it 
ia  one  of  some  magnitude,  and  increasing  yeariy, 
as  embanking  becomes  more  general,  and  the 
lands  more  worn,)  we  have  a  manure,  cheap,  rea- 
dily prepared,  ofimmense  fertility,  (yielding  90 
per  cent  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,)  and  in  great 
abundance.  And  by  adding  ihe  further  consider- 
ation of  health,  which  has  been  proven,  if  any 
doubt,  by  shelling  the  streets  of  Mobile,  and  it 
would  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these  extra- 
ordinary advantages  and  indacementa  have  not 
been  in  general  use  and  common  practice,  lon^ 
since.  L.  J.- 


COLTXTATIOBI  or  THB  FILBKMV: 

Prom  (lie  Magatim  of  Honletihnre> 

The  filbert  is  one  of  tbe  finest  outs,  and  al- 
though great  quantities  of  Ihe  fruit  are  imported, 
and  sold  in  the  fruit  shops  annually,  there  are 
scarcely  any,  as  yet,  cultivated  in  the  ITnited 
Slates.  A  sterile  variety  of  ibe  English  filtMsrt 
may  be  seen  in  many  of  our  gardens,  which  rare- 
ly produces  any  fruit ;  but  the  finer  aorta,  which 
thrive  luxuriantly,  and  bear  moat  abundanily  ia 
this  climate,  are  scarcely  known  iiv  cultivation. 
Nothing  ean  welt  be  easier  than  Ihe  eoliivation  of 
this  shrub  or  tree,  and  we  are  confident  that  were 
the  merits  of  the  better  varietiea  generally  known, 
no  garden  would  be  considered  complete  without 
them. 

A  few  years  since,  we  imported  small  plants 
of  the  most  eelebraied  English  varieties,  and 
have,  without  the  least  attention  to  pruniiw, 
realized  quite  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  ouis,  ror 
two  years  past,  which  are  quite  an  aeceplaUe 
addition  lo  the  dessert. 

Among  the  finest  of  these  varieties  are  the 
Frizzled,  the  Red  Kernel,  the  Nonhampioo  Pro- 
lific, the  Cobnut  and  the  Cosford.  'We  have  found 
the  Cosford,  Frizeled,  and  tbe  Northampton  Pro- 
lific, the  moat  productive  varieties  in  this  climate. 
All'  the  varietiea  grow  very  vigorously  in  any  good 
soil,  naturally  dry  rather  than  moist,  but  a  dry ' 
gravelly  loam,  or  sandy  loam,  is  considered  pre- 
ferable.   In  pruning  and  training  filberta,  iht  ■ 
most  imporiant  requisite  is  to  keep  the  main  stem  - 
free  from  all  suckers  ;  and  the  second,  to  prevent 
too  great  a  luxuriance  of  wood,  which  if  sufiered ' 
to  grow  at  random,  will  prevent  the  production 
of  large  crops.   The  nuts  are  produced,  both  - 
upon  the  sides  of  the  young  wood,  and  upon 
lateral  spars,  annually  produced  on  ihe  older 
branches,  after  the  previous  year's  bearing  lateral' 
shoots  have  been  tnmmed  away.   Abroad,  there- 
ibre,  what  ia  called  tbe  spurring     syatam  of 
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pruning  ia  adopted,  and  the  extremitiea  of  the 
ieadinit«hoot«  are  shortened  every  spring.  This 
throws  nearly  all  the  vigor  of  the  iree  into  the 
bearic|{  ttfancbes,  and  produces  a  larger  crap  ol 
fruit  aniniBlly. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  large  plantations  of 
filbprtB  are  made,  for  profit,  Kent  is  the  most 
celebrated  nut  growing  district,  and  the  average 
crop  there  is  atmut  eight  hundrrd  weight  per  acre, 
although,  in  good  soils  and  favorable  seastins, 
thirty  hundred  nrdght  has  been  raided  on  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  bushes  are  generally  trained 
with  single  stems,  and  ihe  heads  pruned  in  the 
form  ol'  a  hoop,  kept  about  six  feet  high  IVom  the 
ground. ' 

There  dofs  notappenrlo  be  the  least  obstacle 
(0  Ihe  profimble  ciilijvailon  of  the  filbert  on  a 
large  ecale,  in  ihi^  country,  and  our  dry  summers 
would  probably  be  Ibund  more  Hivorabte  to  (he 
production  of  large  crops,  than  the  moist  ones  of 
England.  A  return  of  iruit  is  speedily  received 
after  planting  on  good  soibi,  and  we  would,  wiih 
confidence,  recommend  the  trial  of  a  filbert  or- 
chard, to  entcirprisingeiiliivaiofB. 

In  gardens,  a  row  of  the  finer  sort  of  this  fruit 
may  be  advantageously  introduced,  aa  a  screen 
or  barrier,  in  portions  where  such  a  feature  is 
desirable,  as  the  foliage  is  large  and  dense,  and 
thus  the  double  ai^vaoiage  of  fruit,  and  privacy 
or  protection  will  he  realized. 

ifaw&urgh,      Y.         A.  J.  Dowhiho. 


rOK  THBBITB  OF  A  SZTAKB. 

The  moet  simple  and  convenient  remedy  f  have 
ever  beard  of  is  alum.  A  piece  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut,  dissolved  in  water  and  drank,  or 
chewed  and  swallowed,  is  sufficient.-  I  have 
good  authority  for  saying  that  it  has  been  tried 
many  limes  on  men  and  dogs,  end  that  they  have 
invariably  recovered.  I  know  of  some  planters 
whose  hands  are  exposed  to  be  bitten  by  rattle 
snakes,  who  keep  them  always  provide  with  it 
in  their  pockets,  and  that  ihey  have  several  times 
Ibtuid  use  for  iL-— Jlfacm  Jlessntger. 


THE  R08B-BUG. 

From  Itae  American  Fanner. 
This  little  insect  wherever  it  is  known  at  all  is 
known  to  be  extremely 'destructive  to  some  other 
flowers  as  well  as  the  rose,  and  is  sometimes  so 
numerous  as  to  destroy  all  the  early  cherries,  tbn 
hautboys,  the  grapes,  and  sometimes  the  more 
delicate  varieties  of  the  peach.  Many  years  ago 
I  bare  oltan  lost  all  these  fruits  except  some  of 
Ihe  varieties  of  the  peach  by  these  deatraclive 
ioseets.  Of  late  yeara  they  have  done  me  little 
or  no  injury,  and  they  are  neariy  extirpated  from 
my  premises— they  are  only  to  be  seen  at  the 
places  of  their  desiructioo — these  are  Lvndtn 
iTte»  to&en  in  blossom.  When  these  trees  firei 
begin  to  blossom  about  my  yard  and  garden,  at 
one  of  them  over  a  hard  naked  walk,  Iwas  aur- 
prised  to  find  the  rose  bug,  which  had  been  vastly 
oumerotts  and  deatraclive  for  many  yean  before^ 


dead  in  great  quantities  under  it—as  many  as  a 
pint  or  quart  might  be  swept  up  under  it  at  a  time 
ctoid.  My  first  impression  was,  that  Ihe  bugs 
died  about  the  linden  tree  after  depositing  ttieir 
eggs  and  terminating  their  natural  career,  but 
■ueh  ia  not  the  feet,  and  I  now  speak  with  confi- 
dence, alter  several  years*  observation  and  ex- 
perience, when  I  say,  the  blossom  of  this  tree 
destroys  them,  and  will  extirpate,  or  nearly  ^o,  the 
race  from  its  immedinte  vicinity,  on  Ihe  (arm  on 
which  they  grow.  This  fact  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  (or  we  are  taught  to 
believe  that  alt  animals  in  a  natural  stale  are  led 
by  the  wise  instinct  of  naiure  to  avnid  that  which 
will  poison  or  destroy  ihem.  In  ruahins  into  the 
enjoymRnt  of  the  delicious  fragrance  and  honey 
of  this  flower,  tliey  precipitate  themselves  on  their 
own  destruction. 

f  stale  ihe/od,  for  the  information  of  florisis 
and  frutterers,  and  hope  that  those  better  skilled 
in  philomphy  and  natural  history,  may  solve  the 
seeming  heterodoxy  <tf  it 

On  visiHng  Mr.  George  Law's  residence  at  the 
west  end  of  your  town  some  'days  since,  which 
may  well  be  styled  the  "  muHum  »n  pano"  of 
good  and  pretty  things,  I  could  but  ask  the  qnes- 
lion  why  our  brother  farmers  should  send  to  New 
England  for  pigs,  when  ihey  may  find  all  the  Eu- 
ropean improved  varieties  in  Mr.  Law's  posses- 
sion, bred  with  great  care  and  which  may  be 
bought  at  prices  much  lower  than  the  prices  at 
the  noilh?  Is  a  ihini;  belter  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  you  go  after  it,  and  ihe  risk  of  its  loss 
^ou  run  in  transporting  it — or  is  an  animal  bred 
in  Europe  and  costing  thirty  guineas,  with  the 
cost  of  transiMirtation  added— belter  than  the  same 
animal  bred  in  this  country  from  the  same  parents 
at  a  cost  of  twenty  dollsre?  This  ia  another 
problem  which  1  will  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
solve.  T.  E. 

Pqihr  Grove,  18th  Junt.  1841. 


U8ZB  OP  IRON. 

From  the  PuUjc  Ledger. 

There  is  a  handsome  row  of  stores  now  under 
eoDstniction  at  the  corner  of  John  and  Clift' streets. 
New  York,  in  which  large  circular  hollow  pillars 
of  cast  iron  are  tiubstiiuied  Ibr  the  ordinary  granite 
fronts.  The  ornamenial  caps  and  string  pieces 
are  also  of  iron.  There  is  a  peculiar  gracefulness 
and lightnessin iheirappearance.  Tbeirdurabiliiy 
will  not  be  questioned,  and  their  cost  does  not 
exceed  one-third  the  price  ofgranile.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  put  lead  in  contact  with  iron  where 
it  is  exposed  lo  moisture.  A  galvanic  aciion  is 
excited  that  is  very  destructive  to  the  iron,  which 
it  Ihe  more  oxidizable  metal.  Thie  curious  phe- 
Domeoon  may  be  observed  in  the  iron  railings 
of  the  Phila^phia  Library  in  South  Fiflh  aireet, 
and  it)  the  bouse  next  b«ow.  The  iroD  ia  in 
some  eases  entirely  eaten  away  where  it  toocb- 
es  Ihe  leaden  filling.  I  observed  last  spring  ao 
expensive  zinc  roof  on  Mrs.  Chancellor's  new 
country  seal,  on  Schoolhouae  lane,  which  tbey 
were  stripping,  because  it  bad  been  ruined  by 
using  iron  naib  to  secure  it  lo  ihe  rafters. 
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To  iba  Editor  of  Uw  Pmim'  BefiMer. 

JEUxabeth  Gts,  A\  C. 
*  *  *  You  will  gratify  me  by  asklog  your 
loany  valuable  rorrespoodeote,  il'  ibey  can  fiod 
Hoy  way  to  destroy  what  is  called  in  this  sectiou 
the  nul  graM,  a  uaeleM  and  troublesome  ffrass  in 
our  garrieas.  1  have  seen  no  norice  of  it  ia  ibe 
papers  I  take ;  and  your  drawinf;  jitieution  to- 
wards il  mighi  lead  tu  some  valuable  ioluriuaiion. 


MAKAGBHKNT  OF  BBBS.    THB  BVBTBNDBO 
HtVB. 

[The  following  extract  is  from  a  neat  pamphlet 
ol'  70  pases,  which  fans  recently  issued  Trom  the 
press  of  Cineianatj,  and  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
cd  to  the  attentioo  of  its  author,  Thomas  Affleck, 
esq.,  one  of  the  ediion  of  tfw  'Wefttera  Fanner 
and  Gardeoer.  This  little  treatin  Beema  (o  be  ilie 
work  of  a  jadicioas  observer,  lis  rules  for  prac- 
tice are  reasonable,  because  founded  on  the  natural 
habiis  and  propeosiites  of  ibe  bfles ;  and  the  direc- 
lioos  seem  well  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view, 
which  are  principally  to  guard  the  lives  of  the 
bees  from  th«r  deadly  enemy  the  moth,  and 
their  health  from  improper  ez|KMure  lo  too  great 
chugea  of  temperature  or  worse  elfecla  of  wea- 
ther.—£d.  F.  K.] 

Fmm  Alleck'8  Bee-breediac  in  the  WeK. 
1q  adopting  a  plan  lor  the  keeping  and  manage- 
ment uf  bees,  several  iniponaai  points  must  be 
considered.  It  must  combiDB  simplicity  with 
convenience,  and  cheapness  with  durability.  It 
must  allow  ol'  the  inmates  proceeding  in  their  own 
Daturol  way  ;  of  the  proprietor  removing  honey 
wheo  it  can  be  spared,  without  disturbiog  or  injur- 
iDg  the  bees.  It  must  alford  tliera,  dunog  winter, 
a  warm  and  dry  babimtion ;  and  in  summer  a 
cool  bikI  airy  oue.  Its  entrances  muet  be  m 
arranged,  as  lo  allow  the  bees  a  free  passage,  and 
yet  enable  ttiein  to  defend  themselves  from  eue- 
mie*.  li  must  atlord,  wiib  a  reasonable  degree  ol 
care,  complete  protection  agaiost  the  moth;  and 
lacilities  lur  putting  two  or  more  weak  swarms 
tt^ther,  where  they  come  ofl'  late  in  the  season. 
And  it  ought  to  fiivB  the  proprietor  control  over 
bis  bees,  us  perieei  aa  the  nature  of  the  iiweet 
Kill  admit  oil 

All  this,  and  more,  ean  be  attained  by  the  use 
of  the  aiJ^ended  hive.  It  is  a  simple  and  eco- 
uomieal  plan  ;  of  easy  managemeol ;  aod  one 
within  the  means  of  any  larmer  who  can  handle 
a  saw,  a  plaae  and  a  hammer. 

The  boxes  of  which  it  ia  composed,  are  formed 
of  good,  weU-aeaaonedpioeplaott— ifposnble,  free 
fioai  knots  and  wind-abakee.  It  ought  to  be  at  least 
«oe  inch  thick.  The  boxes  may  be  ten,  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  square,  [cubic  space,]  io  the  clear. 
Let  the  plank  be  drened  on  each  side,  aod  jointed  on 
the  edges,  ao  as  (o  fit  dose,  without  being  tongued 
wid  grooved.  Before  nailing  them  together  at 
the  aides,  lay  a  thin  sirip  of  thick  white  lead  paint 
00  Ibe  adge  to  be  nailed,  which  will  leuder  it  im- 


pervious  10  the  ovipositor  of  the  moth.  In  the  top 
cut  two  semicircular  holes  at  tbe'  front,  and  two  at 
the  back,  of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diaoieter^— the 
straight  side  being  in  a  line  with  tbe  back  and 
from  of  the  box,  so  that  the  bees  may  beve  a 
straight  road  in  their  way  from  one  story  to  the 
other.  Put  the  top  on  without  any  layer  of  paint, 
usmg  eight  aiout  screw  oeils,  that  it  may  be  inkeu 
off  to  facilitate  tbe  removal  of  ibe  hooey.  Give 
the  outside  of  tbe  box  two  coats  of  while  lead 
paint,  edl  except  tbe  top  ;  and  let  it  be  dune  so 
long  before  it  is  necessary  to  use  it,  as  that  the 
smell  may  be  dissipated,  as  it  is  very  offenaive  to 
the  bees.  Pouraliule  melted  bees-wax,  while 
pretty  hot,  over  tbe  inside  ol  tbe  lop,  which  will 
enable  the  bees  to  attach  their  oomb  much  mme 
firmly.  Let  ihree-quarten  of  an  inch  of  Ibe 
thickness  of  the  lower  edges  of  the  box  in  the 
inside  be  bevelled  off,  so  as  to  leave  but  nboot  one- 
fburth  ol  ao  inch  of  aurface  to  rest  upon  the 
stand— this  will  afford  less  shelter  lor  the  eggs  of 
xbf  moth. 

We  will  soppose  the  boxes,  thus  made,  to  be 
a  cube  ol  twelve  inches  inside.  In  that  case, 
the  tunnel  stand  will  be  made  thus.  Takea  piece 
of  two  inch  pine  plank,  free  from  knou  aod 
shakes— what  carpenter's  term  dtaratuff ;  length 
26,  and  breadth  18  inches.  Ten  inches  from  one 
end,  and  two  from  tbe  other  aod  Iromdacbside,  is 
marked  a  square  of  Iburteen  inches.  From  the 
outside  of  this  squaie,  the  board  Is  dressed  off, 
with  ao  even  slope,  until  its  tbickaees  at  ibe  front 
edge  is  reduced  to  half  an  inch,  and  at  the  other 
three  edges  to  about  an  inch.  The  square  is  then 
reduced  to  twelve  inches,  io  the  centre  of  which  is 
bored  an  inch  auger  hole ;  to  this  hole  the  inner 
square  ia  also  gradually  sloped  lo  Ibe  depth  of  ao 
inch  ;  ihus  securing  the  bees  from  any  pofsibilily 
of  wet  lodging  abodt  their  hive,  and  affording 
them  tree  ventilation.'  There  will  then  be  a  level, 
smooth  strip  of  one  inch  in  width,  surrounding 
the  square  of  twelve  inches,  on  which  to  set  the 
box  or  hive.  Two  ittches  from  the  front  edge  of 
tbe  stand,  commence  cutting  a  channel  two 
inches  in  width,  and  of  stub  a  depth  es  lo  carry 
il  out,  on  an  even  slope,  half  way  beiwwn  the 
inner  edge  of  the  hive,  and  the  ventilating  bola 
io  the  centre.  Over  this,  fit  io  a  strip  of  wood  as 
neatly  as  possible,  dressing  it  down  even  with  tbe 
slope  of  the  stand,  so  as  ro  leave  a  tunnel  two 
inches  in  width  by  a  quaner  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
Under  the  centre  hole,  and  over  the  outlet  of  the 
tunnel,  hang  small  wive  grates,  the  one  to  prevent 
the  entrance  ol  otiyr  insects ;  and  tbe  other  to  be 
thrown  back  to  permit  the  exit  of  the  bees,  or  fas- 
tened down  to  keep  them  ut  home  in  clear,  sun- 
shining  days  in  winter.  For  feet  to  tbe  stand,  use 
four  to  five  inch  screw-nnils,  screwed  in,  from 
below,  far  enough  lo  be  firm.  Tbe  lower  side 
oug^t  also  to  be  planed  amooth  ;  and  the  whole 
should  have  two  coaia  of  white  paint  some  time 
belbre  it  is  wanted. 

The  apiary  w  bee-shed  may  be  of  a  length 
adapted  to  the  number  of  stands  for  which  it  is 
intended  ;  and  ought  to  be  at  (east  six  leet  in 
depth,  and  six  feet  in  height  at  the  back.  1 1  may 
be  boilt  in  the  cheapest  manner,  and  yet  combine, 
as  represented  in  tbe  frontispiece,  economy  and 
convenience,  with  neatDess  and  lasie.  Locust 
posts,  sunk  io  the  ground,  wi'ii  rough  plates  and 
,  taAers,  covered  uver-head  with  cl^boaids,  and 
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behind  with  roueh  ptpnke ;  the  arches  in  front 
rompoeed  ol'  crooked  limba ;  the  inside  and  the 
hack  whitewashed  with  lime  every  spring ;  the 
from  and  enda  covered  with  creepers,  so  mined  as 
io  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  been,  and  not  bo  thick 
aa  to  harbor  inaecia ;  and  the  floor  paved  with 
brick,  or  laid  with  ftravel,  rolled  firm,  will  be  all 
that  ia  necessary.  A  good,  bound  plaok  will  be 
run  lengihwayaoP  ihe  shed,  supported  by  aioiii 
legs,  10  aosweras  a  bench  on  which  to  set  ihe 
RtaTids ;  and  must  allow  of  an  alley,  two  and  a 
half  leet  in  width,  behind  it.  The  bee-shed  may 
front  in  any  direction — though  it  is  beHt  (o  pro- 
lert  it  from  Ihe  hot  dimmer's  sun  ;  from  the  ex - 
ireniecold  of  winter;  and  from  the  sudden  ihun- 
der-gusts  so  common  (roro  ihe  south- west  in  sum- 
mer. An  eaaiern  or  south-eastern  expoaure  is 
prelerable.  Lei  it  be  ao  placed,  as  that  the  moiiona 
ofthe  beea  may  beconveniemly  watched  from  the 
bouoe,  without  having  them  in  the  way. 

We  will  suppose  that  an  individual,  who  wishes 
to  keep  beet,  haa  piovlded  himself  with  a  few 
boxes  and  tumnel  atanda,  during  the  winter;  has 
erected  his  bee-ehed,  and  ie  ready  to  purchase  his 
parent  hives.  In  this  we  will  aesiat  him,  and  also 
in  the  subser^uent  management  during  the  sea- 
son—premising, that  the  lime,  as  to  dates,  must 
be  regulated  by  his  own  observation  :  it  will  vary 
in  different  latitudes. 

In  the  purchase  of  stock-hives-,  much  care 
is  necessary.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  in 
the  west  there  ia  but  little  choice — almost  all  are 
indifTereni  alike.  The  proper  season  for  purchas- 
ing, is  in  ibefiill,  winter,  or  early  spring.  Select 
a  hive  as  well  made  and  as  free  from  cracks  and 
crevices  as  possible.  Let  the  ewarm  coniained  in 
it  be  not  more  than  two,  or  at  larlheet  three  years 
old.  Kxamine  the  interior  as  carefully  as  prac- 
licabte  ;  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  bee-moths 
or  their  larvae,  reject  ii.  But  if  it  is  pretty  well 
GIted  with  Iresh-iooking  comb,  the  bee  abundant 
and  ariive,  the  box  or  gum  lolerahly  smmd, 
and  the  whole  weighing,  exclusive  of  ihe  hive, 
over  20  or  25  pounds  in  the  spring,  you  may  safely 
purchase.  As  to  price,  that  may  be  eaiimated 
Bccording  to  the  number  of  bees  and  probable 
weight  or  hooey ;  and  may  rate  Ibr  a  good  hive, 
at  from  four  tif  ten  dollars. 

The  greatest  care  mtist  be  exercised  in  removing 
it.  The  best  way  to  do  so,  is  to  enclose  ihe  hive 
inacloih,  and  let  two  men  carry  it,  suspended 
tu  a  pole.  If  the  distance  is  great,  it  will  have  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  spring  wagon,  or  on  a  sleigh  ; 
great  care  being  used  not  lo  ja#  it.  A  very  slight 
jolting  will  detach  the  comb,  and  throw  he  whole 
into  ruina.  Having  got  it  homesafe,  place  it  where 
it  is  to  Bland,  and  if  the  box  or  gum  is  not  in  very 
good  order,  repair  it  as  well  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  turning  it  up  and  removing  all  appearances 
of  the  moth,  and  cutting  away  the  old,  bla^ 
empty  comb.  The  bees  will  thus  have  some 
space  afforded  them,  where  they  require  and  want 
ft,  and  will  throw  off  stronger  sivarms  in  conse- 
quence. Early  in  Mav,  if  the  season  be  favora- 
ble, they  will  begin  to  throw  off  their  first  swarms 
— varying  as  to  time  in  different  locations.  In 
the  mean  time,  preparations  ought  to  be  made  for 
their  reception  in  the  apiary ;  Ihe  hives  and  stands 
should  t>e  got  ready,  and  a  shelter  erected  ;  an 
open  shed  answering  very  well,  so  arranged  as 
(hat  they  shall  not  be  exposed  lo  the  full  blaze  of 


■he  hot  summer^s  sun.  A  few  trees  in  front,  of  a 
moderate  growth,  end  trimmed  up  Sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  bees  being  entangled  in  the  (tranches, 
in  reluming  loaded  to  Ihe  htvet  will  be  Ibund  of 
great  assistance  in  swarming,  as  the'  bees  will 
almost  invariably  settle  on  them,  and  remain  from 
fideen  minoies  toanhour^  affording  abundance 
of  time  for  saving  them,  if  the  proprietor  has* 
every  thine  ready.  But  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  ' 
off  a  second  time,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of 
saving  (hem.  A'll  the  noise  usuatfy  made  by 
beating  lin-pnns,  ringing  bella,  etc,  is  perfectly 
useless  ;  though  it  may  sometimes  happen,  on  a 
very  clear,  warm  day,  that  ihey  will  show  an 
unwillingnees  to  seitle,  in  which  case  ihey  may 
be  induced  to  do  so,  by  casting  a  few  ladles  full  of 
water  amongst  them,  and  even  by  firing  a  gun 
near — the  concussion  throwing  fhem  into  con- 
fusion, and  inducing  thefn  to  settle.  When  ihey 
are  all  quiet,  take  a  box.  the  holes  in  the  top  of 
which  have  been  carefully  plu^;eff  up,  and  after 
seeing  ihat  It  is  clean  and  sweet,  shake  or  sweep 
the  young  swarm  gently  into  it.  The  fbce  and 
hands  ou^ht  to  be  proiecled  by  a  veil  and  gloves; 
for  though  bees  are  not  inclined  to  sling  when 
swarming,  if  gently  handled,  yet  a  chance-aiing 
inflicted  on  a  tender  place,  will  discompose  the 
most  firm,  and  probably  occasion  Iwenly  more — 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  odor  of  ihe  poison 
is  very  strong,  and  immediately  perceptible  lo  the 
bees,  havinff  a  roost  irritating  effect  upon  them. 
If  the  ouisides  of  the  box  have  not  been  painted 
iciiflicientl)r  long  to  allow  the  mnell  of  ihe  oif  to 
dissipate,  it  will  be  well  to  rub  it  over,  inside  and 
out,  with  some  sweet  herb,  such  as  balm,  or  even 
,  with  hickory  leaves,  which  will  make  them  better 
satisfied  with  their  quarters. 

A  small  table  oucht  to  be  at  hand,  covered  by 
a  clean  towel,  on  which  to  set  the  box,  alter  Ihe 
bees  ^ave  been  shaken  into  it,  firei  plaring  a  email 
stone  or  chip  under  one  edge  to  allow  them  a  free 
paeeage.  If  ihey  settle  in  such  a  place  as  that 
the  box  can  be  firmly  propped  up  over  them,  ihey 
will  generally  go  into  it  without  farther  trouble— 
or  if  necessary,  they  ma^  be  gently  swept  into 
the  box  with  a  small  wisp  of  n  broom-corn,  or  a 
bunch  of  fbathers.  After  they  have  been  hived 
and'i^aeed  in  some  secure  miuaiion,  let  them 
remam  till  evening,  taking  eare  not  to  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  but  shade 
them.  They  must  be  watched,  until  it  is  seen  that 
Ihe  workers  are  coming  and  going  as  osaal,  for 
they  sometimes  go  off,  after  they  are  to  all  ap- 
pearance quiet. 

In  Ihe  cool  of  the  evening,  carry  the  hive  to 
the  apiary,  and  telling  a  clean  taonel-stand  under 
it,  place  it  where  it  is  to  reman— leaving  a  apace 
of  two  feet  between  each  stand. 

It  rarely  occurs  that  a  swarm  fills  a  greater 
apace  than  one  cubio  foot— if  however,  when  a 
very  lar^  one  comes  off,  they  Mwin  to  be  too 
crowded  in  the  hive,  add  another  box  betow,  leav- 
ing the  botes  in  the  top  open.  If  one  bra  ia  fomid 
sufficient,  let  them  remain  in  it ;  and  in  aboat  i«i 
days  or  two  weeks,  the  state  of  affairs  inside  may 
be  examined  into,  by  gently  lifting  up  one  edge 
of  Ihe  box,  at  daybreak,  and  If  it  be  found  that  it 
is  nearly  filled  with  comb,  immediately  add  the 
second  one  to  it.  This  will  generally  be  found 
needful. 

Later  in  the  season,  it  frequmtly  occun  that 
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Bioall,  weak  awarmB  are  thrown  off.  Tbese  may 
«ilber  be  returoed  lo  ibe  pareat  hivea,  oratraogth- 
eoed  by  pulling  iwo  or  three  toffelher.  To  do 
Ibis,  place  ihe  ooe  box  under  the  oihpr  in  the  even- 
ing, leaving  the  eommuDicBlion  open  between 
ih«m-Hillurdown  the  grate  over  the  lunnel-eo- 
irance ;  and  burn  a  piece  of  leather  for  a 
lew  inomeDli  under  the  ventilator  below,  which 
will  destroy  that  pcculiariry  of  odor,  hy  which 
■he  inoifiKM  of  the  diHerenl  hives  are  enabled  to 
disiingui«h  each  other ;  and  will  also  completely 
difiarm  and  coaruse  tbem,  and  prevent  theposai- 
biliiy  ol'  a  diaturbance  ariaiag  from  the  union. 
They  will  aoon  regulate  matters  amonsst  them- 
selves, 80  at  to  become  one  family.  Il'  however 
■here  seems  to  be  an  unusual  degree  of  excitement 
io  the  hive  next  morning,  keep  the  grate  shut 
down  allday— it' noi,  throw  iiop^n  in  the  morning. 
It  is  much  better  to  put  even  three  swarnia  loge- 
tber,  und  thus  lorai  one  Mrongone}  ihan  lo  have 
them  Id  aeparate  "eolooies,  weak  and  ineffieieoi. 
Intact,  as  a  CPnertU  rule,  every  a  warm  ouf^i 
10  fill  a  Ntk  1  hive,  and  require  the  addiiiou  of 
a  second  box,  Ibrming  a  No.  2,  within  ten  or 
twelve  days.  * 

There  are  many  good  and  atffiicient  reasons 
why  this  rule  should  be  enforced,  and  the  strength 
of  each  hive  kept  up.  When  a  weak  swarm 
comes  00*,^  and  ihey  are  lett^  a  mere  handful  in 
iheir  hive,  ibey  rarely  stay — but,  seeming  to  leel 
their  own  weakness,  and  their  exposure  to  ene- 
mies  they  abandon  their  new  home  and  return  to 
the  other  hives,  leaving  behind  them  a  lew  thin 
flakes  of  comb.  Aod  if  ibey  do  remain,  it  is 
almuBt  impossible  to  protect  ihem  from  the  moth ; 
whilst  a  strong  hive  is  rarely  invaded  by  that,  or 
any  other  enemy. 

The  nibiended  hive  renders  the  putting  of  two 
or  three  swarms  together,  a  very  simple  proceas. 

Altercareliilly  examitiing  all  the  diSerent  plans 
recommended  (or  defending  bees  from  the  inroads 
of  the  moth,  and  seeing  them  tried  end  trying 
Ihem  myself)  I  find  that  ineonly  true  and  inlallihie 
preventives,  are  care  and  neatiuss.  Wbeo  it  is 
conaidered,  that  during  the  whole  summer,  this 
active  enemy  is  at  work  ;  that  wheres^r  (here  is 
a  crack  or  a  crevice,  there  she  will  in^rt  her 
eggs ;  that  there  Ihey  hatch  and  become  small, 
white  worms ;  ibai  these  worms,  as  they  travel 
along  ID  the  interior  of  the  hive,  spin  a  eiikf-n 
covering  for  their  bodies — a  sort  of  tunnel,  wiiliir> 
which  they  are  perleeily  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
the  bees— their  head,  which  alone  is  visible,  be- 
ing hard  and  horny  ;  that  if  by  any  popaibility 
Ihey  are  dragged  from  this  tunnel,  they  immedi- 
aiely,  like  the  spider,  suspend  themselves  by  a 
silken  thread,  by  which  they  can  at  any  time 
return  lo  their  Ibrmer  quarters.  When  all  Iheae 
facts  are  taken  into  conaideraiion,  it  will  be  seen 
at  once,  that  if  the  moth  is  allowed  a  fooling  at 
all,  it  will  retain  it— and  if  so,  the  destruction  of 
the  hive  is  inevitable. 

Let  the  a[»aridt  have  his  stands  and  boxes  well 
aod  carefully  made ;  let  him  gamine  his  bees, 
at  least  once  a  week  ;  let  his  assistant  lift  up  the 
hive  ftom  the  stand,  which  must  beremoved,  the 
lower  edge  of  the  box  cleaned  of  every  appear- 
ance of  the  moth,  and  of  all  filth,  and  immediately 
replaced  where  it  stood  before,  on  a  clean,  fresh 
tuDDel-ataod.  Lei  the  stand  ihat  was  removed, 
be  efleelually  eleaoed,  when  it  may  be  used  to 
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supply  the  place  of  ihe  next  one  to  be  removed — 
and  so  on  through  the  whole.  The  apiaiy  or 
bee-shed  must  be  kept  clean  and  airy  ;  should  be 
wht'ewashed  every  spring ;  and  if  once  or  twice 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  bees  were  all 
genily  removed  some  cod  evening— the  apiary 
covered  up  close  wiih  old  carpels,  &c.,  and  a 
strong  smoke  from  tobacco  kept  up  in  it  for  half  an 
hour,  every  insect  would  be  destroyed.  The  floor 
and  shelves,  &c.  would  require  to  be  aflerwards 
swept  off  clean  and  watered  ;  the  ehed  being  left 
open  till  morning.  Jbr  ventilation,  and  the  removal 
ol'  the  odor  ol"  tobacco,  before  the  bees  were  re- 
placed, which  they  must  be  hy  eunriee  next  day. 
Every  opportunity  mufct  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
moth  when  visible — either  by  hand  or  by  placing 
during  the  evening,  a  bright  lamp  over  a  basin 
of  water  or  soapsuds,  in  front  of  theeplary,  which 
will  attract  lliem  ;  aod  ihey  wilt  like  all  of  this 
tribe  of  insects  scorob  ih«r  wings  and  perish. 

Towards  ihe  latter  end  August  or  early  in 
September,  the  grand  attack  will  be  made  on  (he 
drones  ending  in  their  complete  desiruction.  No 
lop-boxcs  should  be  removed  until  this  takes 
place — though  if  much  needed,  they  may  be 
taken  off.  It  is  belter,  too,  to  let  tliem  remain  in 
their  place  over  winter  until  they  are  required,  aa 
there  the  honey  will  not  become  candied.  Itrme- 
diately  alter  a  box  ia  removed,  the  holes  in  the 
top  oi  the  box  on  which  it  sal,  must  be  neatly 
plugged  up. 

Bees  ounht  not  lo  be  permitted  to  leave  their 
hives  until  eeltled  warm  weather,  in  the  spring  ; 
and  until  the  firat  wild  flowers  come  in  bloom. 
We  have  frequently  a  few  clear,  warm  days  in 
the  winter,  when  the  bees,  particularly  if  (he 
elands  face  the  south  and  are  expoeed  (o  the  sun's 
rays,  will  leave  the  hives  and  fly  about.  This 
should  not  be  permitted— during  (^uch  days,  keep 
Ihe  graies  shut  down.  They  can  gather  no  ho- 
ney, nor  be  benefited  in  any  way — tiiany  of  them 
peneh  by  being  exposed  to  an  occasional  chilly 
blast,  or  become  the  prey  of  birds,  £very  bet^, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  valuable. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  lo  feed  a  weak  swarm 
during  winter  or  early  cpring— which  may  very 
soon  be  known  by  the  weight  of  the  hive — il  must 
be  done,  by  supplying  ihem  with  a  little  honey  in 
the  comb  I  or  syrup  prepared  by  adding  iwo 
quarts  of  water  to  one  of  honey,  and  boiling  a 
liiw  minutes,  after  adding  a  table-spoonful  of 
salt — skim  oti'alt  impurities,  and  after  ii  has  cooled, 
pour  a  lidle  into  a  plate,  over  which  lay  a  few 
twigs — raise  the  lower  box,  and  place  this  on  the 
stand,  where  the  bees  wilt  quickly  find  it.  W  here 
honey  or  sugar  is  scarce,  they  may  be  led  with 
a  syrup  prepared  frutn  Ihe  sugar-beet,  thus— after 
carefully  washing  the  roots,  grate  them  down,  and 
press  out  the  Juice  ;  to  each  gallon  of  this,  add 
one  tea-spoonliil  of  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,) 
three  tea-spoonfols  of  chalk  or  whiting,  and  one 
table-spoonfiil  of  salt — boil  until  all  impurities  are 
thrown  oS,  and  there  will  remain  a  fine  syrup,  on 
which  bees  will  do  well. 

Every  other  day,  instead  of  this  syrup,  ihey 
may  be  supplied  with  a  little  lre«h,  sweet  corn 
meal,  to  which  has  been  added  about  one-sixih 
of  fine  sail— sift  ihe  mixture  on  a  plate,  which 
place  on  the  stand. 

Humidity  or  dampness  is  always  to  be  guarded 
against ;  bees  suffer  more  from    than  fram  cfld. 
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Od  th'w  accoont,  mow  iboald  never  be  allowed  lo 
lodjte  roand  (he  hivev.  Nor  ought  the  siaods  to 
be  removed  and  cleaned  during  damp  weaiher — 
ihooffh  lbi>  moat  be  attended  lo  at  least  onre  a 
fortoight,  atl  the  year  round,  and  more  especially 
in  ffimer. 

The  moat  simple  apd  perrect  cure  for  the  effectn 
of  ibe  poieon  Trom  the  atin^  of  a  be<>,  is  to  wet  a 
piece  of  indigo  and  rub  on  the  spot — thia  will 
ImmedtalRty  relieve  the  pain,  if  applied  Boon,  and 
prevent  ihe  swelling.  The  juice  or  a  raw  oifion 
is  also  said  to  he  equally  efficacious. 


Olf  THE  RKLATTOn  OF  THH  COIfrriTIITIOIC  OT 
BOILff  TO  THCIB  FBRTIUTT  AITD  IHFROVB- 
MBRT. 

/ 

,  To  Ihe  Editor  of  tbe  Fsnn«n'  Begbter. 

Prospect  mi,  (J£y.,)  Vth  June,  1841. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imporlant  lo  ihe  tnieresl 
or  agriculture,  fhon  a  rorrect  underetanding  of 
the  means  by  which  the  natural  fertility  ol' soils 
may  be  preserved,  and  puch  as  hawe  been  de- 
teriorated by  injudicious  husbandry  may  be  reno- 
vated. You  hare  rendered  a  very  important 
service  lo  the  moat  uaeliil  of  all  sctences,  by  your 
Kasay  on  Calcareous  Manures.  1  propose,  in 
this  letter,  to  make  some  desultory  remarks  upon 
the  same  subject ;  and  shall  be  much  gratified, 
if  lsballfbeabletothroweven  the  smallest  light 
upon'  a  queetion  of  so  much  interest. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  hia  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
■aya  "  the  eart^,  and  even  the  earthy  carbonaiet 
have  a  certain  degree  of  chemical  attraction  tor 
many  of  the  principles  of  vegetable  and  animal 
Bubsiances."  Thai,  "  in  most  of  the  black  and 
brown  rich  vpgetabte  moulds  the  ear^As  seem  to 
be  in  combination  with  a  peculiar  extractive  mai- 
ier,  afforded  during  derompoSition  of  vegetables. 
In  the  the  extract  quoted  by  yftii,  at  page  30,  he 
seems  to  place  the  chemical  energy  of  alumina, 
and  carbonate  of  |tme,  in  preserving  putrescent 
mantires,  upon  an  eiunlny.  I  concnr  with  you, 
that  the  powers  of;  attracting  and  retaining  these 
manures,  possesi^ed  by  these  two  earth",  differ 
greatly  in  force-  Taking  for  granted  that  car- 
bonate of  lime  has  a  very  powerful  chemical  en- 
ergy, in  atiraciing  and  reinining  those  elementary 
ry  principles  which  are  the  appropriate  food  Ibr 
tilaniR,  and  that  the  other  earths  and  earthy  car- 
bonates possesa  this  power  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
it  will  readily  appear  why  soils  deatitute  of  lime, 
in  any  state  of  combination,  '*  cannot  be  improved 
durably  or  profitably  by  putrescent  mannree,  with- 
out previously  making  them  calcareous."— fiuajr 
on  Calc.  Man. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  soils  are  enriched  mainly 
by  the  decoropoaitlon  of  vtgeUMe  matiera  on  the 
Burfhce  of  the  earth.  If  these  were  to  undergo  a 
rapid  decomposition,  s  considerable  proportion  of 
theeleovenla,  ronstiloting  the  appropriate  r)od  of 
plants,  would  escape  in  the  lorm  of  gas,  and  con- 
sequently be  entirely  lost.  And  hence,  if  the 
growing  vpgAtable  had  derived  its  nutriment  alto- 
gether from  the  soil,  it  would  restore  much  lent 
than  it  had  extracted  for  Ua  wmrithment;  and 
would  exhawtf  itistead  of  increasing  its  JertitUy. 
But,  in  general,  the  decompoetiion  of  veKetable 
matter,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  so  very  slow 


and  gradual,  that  bot  Hittfl  loss  oeenra  Ttom  that 
process.  And  as  vegetaUee  derive  much  of  their 
nutriment  Irom  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  food  restored  to  the  earth,  by  their  de- 
composition, commonly  greatly  exceeds  that  which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  earth  for  iheir  suste- 
nance. In  a  slate  of  nature  the  entiPe  vegetable 
growth  is  lel\  upon  the  soil.  When  thia  dies, 
and  (i^lls  upon  the  earth,  it  becomes  subject  lo  the 
effecis  of  dswR  and  rain.  These,  before  decom- 
position can  lake  place,  draw  off  from  the  vegeta- 
ble rontier  an  extract,  which  is  thus  carried  down 
into  the  soil,  and  only  the  more  fibrous  parts  re- 
main on  the  surface  to  undergo  slow  decompopi- 
lion.  And  this  also,  wben  convened  into  mould, 
gives  out  an  extract  to  r^n-water,  and  is  thus  car- 
ried down  into  the  soil.  Thoogh  that  part  of 
vegetable  mould,  which  Berzeliua  terms  getnc,  is 
directly  but  slightly  soluhle  in  water,  yet  it  has 
been  demonstrated  hy  Th.  de  Saussure  that  the 
three  constituent  principles  of  veeetahle  mould 
"  may  be  converted  the  one  into  the  other,  utider 
the  allernntely  prepondemiing  influence  of  air 
and  water."  Thus  vegettAle  extract,  carbonace- 
ous mould'aui  geine  may  all,  hy  the  influence  of 
air  and  water,  be  renderej)  soluble  and  be  carried 
down  into  the  earth.  The  extract  of  vegeiable 
matter,  mould  and  geine,  which  thus  mingles 
with  water  and  descends  with  it  into  thp  soil,  is  so 
slightly  combined  with  it,  that  the  eariba  and 
earthy  carbonates,  having  a  stronger  attraction 
lor  it,  will  draw  it  off  from  the  water  and  fix  it  in 
the  soil.  But  these  earths  ahd  earthy  carbonates 
(if  there  be  no  lime  present)  will  soon  become 
saluraled,  and  consequently  can  draw  no  more  of 
ihcBe  ingredients  from  the  water.  Thequantily 
of  food  Ibr  vegetables  laid  tip  in  store,  in  the  soti, 
would  (eem  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  which  it 
in  capable  of  reiatning  in  a  state  of  combinaiion. 
This  is  not  great  when  lime,  in  some  form  of 
combinaiion,  is  not  present,  but  very  considera- 
ble when  it  forma  n  component  part  of  the  soil.' 
Hence  the  great  difference  in  the  jcapabiliiy  of 
improving  oy  vegetable  and  putrescent  manures 
soils  which  have  and  which  have  twt  lime  as  one 
of  thnr  ingredients,  in  some  form  of  combination. 
When  soils,  destitute  of  lime  in  any  state  of  com- 
binaiion, become  completely  taturated  with  those 
fertilizing  elements  which  constitute  the  food  of 
plants,  it  might  be  supposed  the  remainder  would 
rontinue  united  with  the  wnter,  by  which  they 
were  carried  down  into  the  soil.  This  would  1^ 
true  if  there  were  any  chemical  attraction  in  the 
earths  to  fix  and  retain  the  water  in  combination 
wilh  them,  until  tlie  vegetable  Ibod  could  be 
drewn  off  by  the  spongeleta  of  the  growine 
plants.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Water  will 
rise  10  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whence  it  will  be 
carried  off  hy  evaporation  and  the  absorbing  pow- 
er of  the  atmosphere.  But  it  cannot  carry  with 
it  the  vegetable  extract  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined. The  experiments  made  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
upon  grasses,  as  detailed  in  his  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry, show  that  the  txtraetive  rnntter  is  always 
lefl  as  a  residuum,  upon  boiling  the  decoction. 
Although  water  may  bring  baek  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  such  portions  of  the  vegetabe  extract  as 
may  not  have  been  drawn  from  it  |)y  earths, 
having  a  stronger  attraction  (or  if  than  the  water, 
yet  it  cannot  carried  off  by  evaporation  or  ab- 
sorption, and  consequently  it  wilLhj!  leli  at  or  near 
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ihe  niribre  of  the  •oil.  This  deposite  of  vpgeta- 
Ub  rxiract  U  one  of  Ihe  eaiwei  why  vegetable 
mouH  fa. mod  ebandani  al  and  near  Ihe lurfaee 
of  aoila,  and  awiata  in  producing  "  ihe  Meek  and 
brown  rich  vegetable  mould,"  in  which  Davy 
aaya  "the  eanha  aeem  to  be  in  combination  with 
a  peculiar  exiraciive  matter  afforded  during  the  de- 
eonipovition  of  vegetables,"  Hence  there  would 
eeero  to  be  a  continual  accumulation  of  seine  and 
oiher  vegetable  matters  at  and  near  the  surface, 
po  long  Be  the  qunntiiy  of  auch  mattprs  fumiahed 
by  decaying  vpgetaiion  exceeds  thai  which  was 
consumed  by  Ihe  growtne  plants.  In  Ihe  courae 
of  time,  this  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  at 
■he  surtace  of  the  eanh,  would  twcome  very  great 
if  there  were  no  roeana  of  carrying  it  off.  In  cal- 
careous Boila  ihere  ia  a  chemical  agency,  which 
exerts  greet  energy  In  nlaining  and  confining 
tbii  auperebundance  of  vegetable  food,  ao  that 
the  accumulation  becomes  very  conaiderable.  But 
in  soils  which  are  destitute  of  calcareoua  eanh  no 
euch  considerabU  accumulations  are  found.  This 
ia  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  ve- 
getable growth,  which  may  be  incapable  of  draw- 
ing much  of  iia  food  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequenily  the  decaying  vegetation  may  furnish 
DO  more  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  than  it  drew 
from  it  for  ita  own  nourishment.  But  as  exhaust- 
ed lands,  even  in  the  poorest  soil,  when  suffered 
to  grow  up  in  timber,  are  found  to  increase  slowly 
in  fertility,  it  follom  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  there  would  be  a  ron- 
aidereUe  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  on 
the  Burfaee  of  the  eoil,  unless  aorae  agency  is  at 
woric  to  carry  off  the  (superabundance.  What 
that  agent  is,  and  what  ere  the  best  meafw  of 
coooierarting  its  efiecla.  ia  an  important  inquiry. 
From  the  leoorofyour 'Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures,' it  is  obvious  you  suppose  Ihe  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  certain  vegetable  acida  neutralizing  any 
lime  which  may  formerly  have  composed  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  and  then  combining 
with  gnne  and  other  vegetable  products,  and 
thereby  rendering  them  unfit  for  vegetable  food 
for  the  more  useful  plants.  If  yoiir  views  on  this 
•ubjeet  are  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
there  is  in  feet  no  loss  of  vegeiabte  food  from  the 
want  of  a  aoit-  to  fix  and  retain  it,  bot  that  ir  ia 
only  rendered  inefficient  in  eoneeqoenee  of  its 
combination  with  certain  acida  in  the  soil.  And 
it  would  seem  that,  if  it  were  all  retained  in  com- 
bination with  acids,  by  the  application  of  a  due 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  the  accumulated 
Ibod  of  plants  would  immediately  become  availa- 
ble, and  the  soil  be  restored  to  the  highest  deeree 
of  fertility  of  which  it  was  capable.  These  views 
are  very  encouraging,  and  yon  have  sustained 
them  by  such  proofs  and  illustrations  ss  to  render 
them  extremely  probable." 

*  The  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  passage  we 
consider  as  sound  and  true  within  certain  limits — bat 
not  lo  socfa  extent  as  luppoaed  by  our  corretrondent. 
Tegetable  nutters,  the  remains  of  i^anta  previously 
grown  there,  do.  from  several  esnses,  greslly  accumu- 
late on  naturally  poor  lands,  left  at  rest,  and  especially 
on  forest  lasds.  But  this  accumulation  has  a  limit, 
which  is  fixed  in  eacfi  case  by  the  eircomstancesof 
tbc  soil  i  and  when  that  limit  u  reached,  we  infer  that 


The  recent  diecovery  of  geine  of  Aunttn,  and 
ihe  acid  found  under  certain  circurostsDcea  by  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  this  bate,seema  to 
prove  that  the  exisienee  of  an  acid  in  a  aoil  ia  not 
alwayn  prijudidal  lo  Ihe  growth  of  useful  vegotn- 
tion.  Professor  Kennie,  aaqnoied  in  vonressayi 
says,  *'humic  acid,  however,  which  I  may  re-  , 
mark  is  not  sour  to  the  taste,  readily  combines 
with  many  of  the  substances  found  in  aoile  and 
mfinures,  and  not  only  rendere  ihem,  hut  itself 
also,  easy  lo  be  dissolved  in  water,  which  in  their 
separate  state  could  not  lalie  place.  In  this  way 
humic  acid  will  combine  with  lime,  potofa  and  am- 
monia, in  the  form  of  humaies,  and  the  Bmaltat 
portion  of  thete  will  render  it  soluble  in  water  and 
fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  tpongelela  of  the  root 
fibrea."  * 

Ho  farther  remarka,  **  It  appeara  fo  have  been 
from  ignorance  of  the  important  action  of  Ihe  ha- 
mie  acid  in  thus  helping  to  dissolve  earthy  mat- 
lers,  that  Ihe  older  wnlera  were  so  puzzled  to  dis- 
cover how  lime  and  potase  got  into  plants."  Pro- 
leMor  Rennie  sa^  Aumtn  or  (as  called  by  fier- 
zelius)  geine  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydro-' 
gen,  and  the  addition  of  oxygen  lo  this  base  to 
form  AiiiBtc  or  geie  acid.  This,  I  apprehend,  can 
no  more  render  it  poisonous  to  plants  than  the  ad- 
dition of  oxygen  lo  carbon,  thereby  forming  car- 
bonic acid,  ran  render,  that  substance  prejudicial 
to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  This  acid,  so  far  fiom 
being  prejudicial,  is  the  principal  aourcc  of  the 
supply  of  loqd  for  vegetables  from  the  atmosphere. 

BerzeliUB  aaya  that "  the  carbonaceoua  mould, 
which  changes  a  pan  of  ihe  air  [atmosphere]  in- 
to carbonic  acid,  is  itself  changed  by  the  air  into 
geine  and  into  the  extract  of  mould  ;  and  it  is  up- 
on this  transformation  that  appeara  to  depend,  in 
part,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  tillage  ^ 
the  soilt  which  is  divided  by  the  action  of*  the 

Ihe  valne  of  all  sobseqaeot  additions  u  lost,  as  regu- 
larly as  received.  Thus,  we  suppose  that  the  common 
poor  pine  and  whortleberry  ridges  of  lower  Vii^nis» 
which  will  scarcely  produce  more  tbsn  It)  boshels  of 
com,  in  tbeir  new  and  best  state*  actually  have  at  &at 
vegetable  mannn  enough  to  produce  25  orM  bnsbels  ; 
and  wfaieh  vefetabie  Inamm  night  have  been  made 
Dseftal,  be  fixed,  and  become  psrmanant  in  the  sdl.  Sim- 
ply by  adding  enough  of  calcareous  manure,  at  or  be- 
fore clearing  the  land,  and  giving  time  for  the  two  to 
combine  together,  and  both  with  the  soil.  But  no 
more  than  the  supposed  maximum  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter (in  its  various  and  progressive  states  of  decMnpo- 
sitioD,)  eoold  remain  wietMR&MAf  with  the  poor  soil ; 
and  if  left  fiur  1000  years  witboat  enltivatioD,  we  sap- 
pose  that  there  would  be  not  only  m  farther  increaae 
of  fertilify,  but  also,  in  our  warm  and  diy  climate,  no 
grater  accnmuIatioD  of  vegetable  matter.  The  ex- 
cess would  rot,  and  go  off  in  gases,  the  final  products 
of  decomposition. 

But,  notwiOistandii^  the  exception  stated,  and 
others  uimecessary  to  state  here,  the  views  presented 
by  Jtt(ige  Beatty  an  eertainly  correct,  and  such  as  we 
meant  to  maintain  within  very  extensive  limits ;  end  so 
extensive  as  to  afford  as  moch  tneoitn^emeiU  to  the 
improver  ot  sDil,*as  need  be  desired.— Ed.  F.  R. 
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ploogh  and  exposed  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  air." 

Einhorhas  ascenained  th!>t  geiru,  in  acid  soils, 
is  combined  with  phcsphoric  and  acetic  acids; 
and  De  Pomin,  it  is  saiilj  has  aiao  found  it  com- 
bined with  the  malic  acid.  These  authorities  are. 
abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  geine  is  found 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  a  variety  of  acids. 
Some  of  these  combinations  are  found  not  tu  be 
prejudicial  to  veffeiaiion  of  the  meet  useful  tctnd, 
bui,  in  some  of  its  combinaiions,  it  may  only  suit 
iba  growib  of  veKetables  of  an  acid  character,  as 
you  have  shown  io  your  £nay  oo  CaJcareous 
Manures.  I  have  baid  that  the  exfraol  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  eombim^d  with  water  in  the  earth,  will 
remain  behind,  when  ihe  water  is  carried  off  by 
evaporation  and  absorption.  The  question  ihen 
presmts  itself,  can  there  be  no  loss  of  vege^le 
extract,  or  geine,  except  that  which  goes  to  sup- 
ply the  sustenance  of  growini;  vegetation?  If 
there  can  be  none,  it  would  follow  that,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  where  the  natural  growth  is  such  as  to 
give  back  to  the  soil  more  than  is  drawn  from  it 
for  its  nourishment,  and  where  the  land  is  suf- 
ficiently level  10  preveni  a  loss  of  soil  by  wasbiug 
rains,  there  would  be  n  constantly  increasing  ac- 
cumulation  of  geineand  other  vegetabUnuUten,  so 
thai  the  enriching  process  would  be  ad  infinitum. 
But  I  apprehend  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  energy 
of  even  our  best  constituted  soils  lo  do  thus  much 
tor  us.  There  ia  probably  a  limit  to  ilie  capacity 
of  ell  soils  in  this  respect.  When  this  is  supplied, 
the  loss,  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  supplying  nutri- 
ment to  the  growing  vegetation,  and  otherwise, 
is  equal  to  the  gain. 

Dr.  Peters,  of  Kentucky,  in  a  verv  valuable  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  Kentucky  Farmer  of  the 
17th  ol'  April,  1841,  speaking  of  vegetable  mould 
and  its  solubility,  says,  "  If  this  mould  be  washed 
with  water,  that  fluid  will  dissolve  a  portion  of  it, 
and  if  the  insoluble  residue,  after  washing,  called 
carbonaceous  earth,  by  Berzelius,  he  exposed 
again  (o  the  air  and  moi^tuie,  for  some  time,  it' 
will  be  found  again  to  yield  soluble  matter  to  wa- 
ter. This  it  continues  to  do  until  it  is  entirely 
washed  away;  but  during  the  process  of  this 
change,  it  is  also  continually,  although  slowly, 
absorbing  oxygen  Irom  the  air.  which  combines 
with  its  elements,  and  passes  oH  ngain  in  carbonic 
Hcid  and  water.  In  this  manner  it  irriduaily  dis- 
appears in  soluble  matters  and  cases  and  vapors." 

If  these  views  are  rorreci.  as  I  think  they  are, 
<hey  strongly  corroborate  your  opinion,  that '■' the 
richest  and  the  poorest  sods  each  exerts  strongly 
a  three  to  retain  as  much  fertility  as  nature  gave 
them— and  (hat,  when  worn  and  reduced,  each 
may  eraily  be  restored  to  its  original  state,  but 
cannot  be  raised  higher,  with  either  durability  or 
pro6t,  by  putrescent  manures,  whether  applied 
by  (he  bounty  ofnature,  or  the  industry  of  man.',' 

There  is  a,point,  then,  beyond  which  soils  can- 
not be  permanently  enriched,  wiihont  an  improve- 
ment of  their  constitutional  organization,  which 
may  be  done  by  supplying  those  ingredients  of  a 
good  soil  which  are  deficient,  such  as  clay,  where 
sand  is  too  predominant,  and  carbonate  of  time, 
.where  that  is  deflcient,  &c.  ^ 

But  without  a  change  in  the  constitutional  or- 
ganization of  the  soil,  we  cannot  hope  lo  carry  its 
leTiiliiy,psrmiinen<ly^eyond  what  it  had  acquired 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Soils  whidh  have  been  re- 


duced by  cultivation,  where  they  have  not  been 
injured  by  washing  rains,  may  be.  eapily  renovated. 
This  must  be  done  by  aeain  supplying  them  with 
those  leriilizing  ingredients  of^  which  iheyhnve 
been  deprived  by  bad  huebandry.  This  may  be 
accoinplished,  in  part,  by  the  application  of  ma- 
nures ;  but  it  is  to  the  atmosphere  we  must  look 
as  the  greol  Florehouse  whence  we  are  to  draw 
the  necessary  supply  of  vegemble  food.  To  this 
end,  those  green  crops  should  he  freely  cultivated, 
which  dwve  most  of  their  lood  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  soils  adapted  to  it,  red  clover  is  the 
most  suitable  lor  this  purpose.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  convenient,  and  the  cheapest  method  of  re- 
novating exhausted  soils.  It  not  only  suppliers  a 
irreat  deal  of  veueiable  matter  to  soils  that  have 
been  much  redured,  but  it  is  admirably  calculated 
to  pulverize,  and  reduce  iis  coraponem  pans  to  a 
finely  divided  state,  and  thus  to  produce  a  condi- 
tion favorable  lo  a  combination  wish  those  ele- 
mentary principles  which  are  Hirnished  by  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  also  greatly  increases  its  capacity 
for  absorbing  moiature.  Care  should  be  taken 
also  lo  suffer  as  few  weeds  lo  ripen  their  seeds  as 
possible.  These,  previous  to  the  lime  oi'  ripen- 
ing their  seeds,  clerive  nearly  ihe  whole  of  their 
nutriment  from  the  atmosphere.  By  desiroyine 
them  before  ihey  seed,  nearly  their  whole  prodnci 
of  vegetable  matter  is  a  net  gain  to  the  soil.  Ex- 
hausting grain  crops  should  be  sparingly  cultivat- 
ed till  Ihe  soil  ts  completely  renovated,  and  then 
should  bear  only  such  a  proportion  lo  the  green 
crops  as  the  soil  will  bear  without  deterioration. 
It  should  be  a  6xed  principle  never  irf  euffV.r  the 
soil  10  deterinrale,  for  as  it  costs  ae  much  to  culti- 
vate a  soil,  producing  only  half  or  two-thirds  of  a 
crop,  as  il'  ii  produced  a  full  crop,  il  is  perlecily 
clear  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  culiivator  to  keep 
his  land  always  in  good  heart.  Besides,  it  is  less 
difficult  to  keep  land  in  a  slate  of  fertility  than  lo 
renovate  ti  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  careless 
husbandry.  But  it  la  time  to  bring  mv  desulioiy 
f:peculaiicHis  to  a  close.  A.  Bbattt. 


ADDRESS  TU  THB  HBHBICO  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  BY  THE  PRBSIDEKT,  THB  REV. 
JESSE  H.  TUHRER.     DBLIVKRBD  HAY  S6, 

1841. 

(Published  by  request  of  the  Executive  Committee.) 

Perhaps  I  ousht,  in  courtesy,  lo  return  my 
eratelul  acknowledgmenis  i'or  the  dislingiiiehed 
honor  of  haying  been  appointed  to  make  the  address 
on  the  present  occasion.  Bui  really,  gentlemeii, 
I  must  in  candor  say,  that  I  tv-gard  ti  (all  ih'inn 
rnneidered)  rather  as  a  task  than  as  an  honor. 
11^  however,  you  can  use  me  to  be  of  benefit 
to  this  infant  institution,  I  hereby  tender  may  ser- 
vices to  be  emjilayed  in  any  manner  you  may 
think  proper,  provided  you  do  not  set  me  lo 
writing  essays.  I  cannot  wriie  ;  for  unfor:unately 
I  labor  under  an  insuperable  inalxliiy,  both  men- 
lal  and  physteal,  in  this  respect. ' 

Having  premised  this,  I  will  observe  that,  in 
the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  met  with  a 
picture  so  tjeautiml  and  at  the  same  time  so  ap- 
propriate lo  the  present  scene,  that  1  cannot, 
without  violence  to  my  feelings,  refrain  froai  io- 
trodueing  it  here.   It  is  in  these  words—"  That 
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our  eons  may  be  as  planfe  grown  up  in  their 
youth  ;  thai  our  daughters  may  be  us  corner- 
oiones  polished  alier  the  stmiiiiude  oi'  a  prtlaea ; 
tbni  our  garners  may  be  full,  affording  all  man- 
ner or  store  ;  that  our  sheep  may  bring  Ibrih 
ihousands  and  lens  or  ibousands  in  our  streets ; 
that  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor  ;  that  there 
be  no  breaking  In  oor  goin);  out ;  that  there  be 
no  complaining  in  our  streets.  Happy  is  thai 
people  that  ia  in  such  a  caae."  If  inia  beautiful 
picture  could  be  realized,  then  should  we  obtain 
what  weall  so  devoutly  v/inhl'oi— peace  and  plenty. 

I  will  not  dioKuise  the  fact,  gentlemen,  thnt 
(his  lovely  picture  is  taken  from  the  Bible  ;  nor 
is  this  the  only  passage,  by  many  thousands,  in 
which  the  loveliness  of  raral  sceneiy  is  depicted, 
in  ibe  same  good  cdd  book.  But  from  the  fact 
tbai  I  have  quoted  iroro  the  Bible,  and  especially 
as  I  wrar  a  black  roat,  pertiaps  some  of  you 
may  think,  that  [  intend  to  preach  a  sermon. 
But  be  not  alarmed,  gentlemen.  I  intend  no 
sennoni  nor  any  other  theological  lecture  of  any 
kind,  but  a  simpl**,  plain  address,  adapted  to  this 
lirst  meeting  of  our  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Indeed,  were  I  to  take  a  text, 
there  is  another  thai  would  suit  me  much  better. 
In  former  days — those  days  when  temperance 
societies  did  not  exist,  there  lived  a  brother  black 
ooat,  who  bad  unfortunately  coolracied  a  great 
(nndness  for  the  forbidden  creature.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  to  exercise  the  fiuieiioDs  of  bis 
office,  and  concluded  all  his  sermons  with  these 
erophaitc  words — "  Brethren,  don^t  do  as  I  do, 
but  do  as  I  tell  you."  Yes !  this  shall  be  my 
lexr.  It  suits  me  exactly,  for  on  it  I  can  preach 
just  such  an  agricultural  sermon  as  I  think  pro- 
per, and  none  ol'  you  can  charge  me  with  de- 
partine  liom  my  text. 

Wiih  this  motto  in  view,  then,  I  propose  to 
describe,  in  a  very  euramary  manner,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  well  managed,  a  well  regulated 
farm.  In  doing  this,  I  intend  to  use  the  plainest, 
the  simplest  language  of  which  I  am  capable. 
1  intend  (o  call  things,  not  by  their  botanical  or 
seieotific  names,  but  by  the  very  names  that  farm- 
ers call  them ;  nor  will  I  attempt  to  appear 
lannied  at  the  expense  of  being  misunderstood. 
What,  then  ia  a  well  managed  fatrmi  Here  1 
am  sorry  lo  sa^that  I  must  depend  for  my  pic- 
lure,  more  on  lancy  than  on  the  reality.  If  such 
a  farm  does  actually  exist,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
it.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
exists  no  where  within  the  limits  of  our  Society. 
That  which  comes  nearest  to  it  of  any  1 
have  seen,  is  a  farm  in  Charles  City  county, 
called  Weyanoke,  the  property  of  the  late  Field* 
ing  Lewis,  Esq.  where  a  oealoess  and  system 
pervaded  the  whole,  which  I  have  seen  equalled 
in  no  01  her  insianee. 

But  lo  the  answer.  A  well  regulated  farm 
ii  a  portion  of  land  with  its  enclosnres,  and 
bnildingHf  and  shelters,  and  mouices  for  enrieh- 
iog  itself,  and  slock  and  farming  utensils,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  which  1  cannot  enu- 
meraie— all  so  arrange,  and  all  kept  in  such 
order  as  aetnally  lo  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  Intended.  Now  let  us  apply  this 
simple  rule  to  any  particular  case.  What  use 
do  you  wish  lo  make  of  your  land'?  All  will 
agree  that  it  is  to  furnish  bread  and  vegetables 
and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  lamily,  together 


with  as  large  a  surplus  as  possible  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  market:  and  yet  this  farm  must  not 
only  maintain  its  own,  but  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual improvement.  When,  therefore,  I  see  a 
tarm  producing  largely  the  ahove  articles — when 
I  see  the  corn  and  other  crops  free  Irom  grass, 
and  during  their  growth  exhibiting  that  dark 
luxuriant  color  on  which  the  eye  of  the  expe* 
rienced  farmer  dwells  with  so  much  delight — 
and  when  at  harvest,  I  see  the  ears  Inrge  and 
full  and  BO  heavy  as  to  be  borne  down  by  their 
own  weight ;  then  1  say,  that  as  far  as  the  land 
is  concerned,  here  is  a  well  managed,  a  well 
cultivated  farm. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that  this  beau- 
tiful state  of  things  cannot  exist  on  lands,  which 
are  poor  by  nature  or  poor  by  exhaustion,  or  on 
which  auperSuoua  waters  are  permitted  to  stag- 
nate. You  never  saw,  nor  will  you  evqr  see, 
the  rich  luxuriant  hue  on  the  impoverished  or 
excesuvely  wet  lands.  There  the  growth  ia 
slender  and  the  color  a  sickly  yellow.  If;  there- 
lore,  your  lands  are  poor— the  remedy  is  a  plain 
one— enrich  them — if  they  are  too  wet,  drain 
them.  BtH  some  one  will  say — why  preach  to 
UB  about  these  delects  in  land  1  la  oooe  of  your 
land  poor?  Is  none  loo  wetl  Ah!  you  forget 
my  text— I  will  remind  you  of  it—Zkm'f  do  as  I 
do^do  aalteU  you. 

Again.  This  Arm,  however  rich  and  well 
drained  and  well  tilled,  requires  enclosures,  or 
all  the  labor  will  be  lost.  And  hera  permit  me 
to  remark,  that  1  consider  our  whole  enclosing 
system  as  fundamentally  wrong.  On  my  small 
farm  I  have  had  to  incur  an  expense  of  many 
hundred  dollars— certainly  more  than  a  thousanc], 
in  erecting  enclosures.  And  why  alt  this  ex- 
pense 1  It  is  not  to  restrain  my  own  cattle,  (or 
this  I  could  do  for  less  than  filty  dollars.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  my  neighbor's 
slock, -and  my  neighbor  had  to  bear  a  similar 
heavy  expense  to  protect  himself  from  the  de- 
predations of  my  stock.  Now  the  simfHe  re- 
\nedy  in  tbia  case  ia,  to  cmnpal  every  man  to  re- 
strain his  own  atock,  and  this  be  could  do  at  an 
expense  bearing  a  very  small  proponion  lowhat 
it  requires  to  prevent  tne  ravages  of  the  roaming 
stock  of  his  neighbors. 

And  here  it  is  an  object  of  carious  inquiry, 
why  has  not  a  remedy  so  effectual,  so  obvious, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  been  alraady^ 
employed  1  The  answer  is  a  very  plain  one. 
Our  whole  system  of  legislation  is  wrong,  and 
therefore,  our  whole  enclosing  system,  and  road 
system,  and  taxation  system  is  w^rong  also.  The 
evil  complained  of  arises  from  this— that,  the 
very  men  on  whose  shoulders  rest  nearly  the 
whole  support  and  expense  of  the  government, 
have  very  Utile  to  do  in  Ibming  the  government. 
Who  is  it,  for  instance,  that  t«  eent  to  fill  oar 
legislative  halll  Who  is  it  that  makea  long 
sperches  day  after  day  and  time  after  lime  about 
the  man  in  the  moon  and  other  aubjects  of  eqtial 
impurtance?  Who  is  it  that,  in  this  way,  pro- 
tracts the  meetings  of  our  legislature  nntil  every 
body  is  literally  wearied  out  with  them?  Who 
is  it  thai,  for  their  own  amusement  or  their  own 
vanity,  will  continue  lo  spout  forth  speech  after 
speech,  each  of  which  they  know  costs  the 
state  a  thousand  dollars  or  more,  and  that,  too, 
when  every  man's  mind  is  liilly  m^de  up?  1 
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will  not,  gentlemen,  tell  you  who  it  is — I  will 
tell  you  who  it  i«  not — it  is  not  the  plain  iDaiier> 
or-fdet  farmer.  Ttiink  you  ihat  our  huoeat  larm- 
era  would  epead  a  whole  week,  and  incur  an 
expense  of  not  lees  than  ten  thousand'  dollars  in 
debating  the  question,  whether  ibey  ouizht  to 
comply  with  a  plain  requisition  of  the  Conati- 
lution  f  or  that  they  would  squander  away  our 
money  in  setlKng  the  liederal  lelations  ot'  our 
t:ountry?  You  all  indignantly  answer  no! 
Their  plain  sense  would  at  once  dive  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  matter  and  suggest  the  proper  remedy. 

The  truih  is,  the  plain,  subsmotial  larmers  of 
our  country  have  not  that  weight  of  influence 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  Except  in 
the  epruig,  wmd  an  eleeiioa  i«  coining  on,  they 
«re  coDBideml  aa  the  meaiala  and  aerfa  of  the 
country.  7%<n  they  are,  aa  if  by  aome  magic 
iDfiuei^,  at  once  changed  in)o  tlie  lords  of  crea- 
tion, and  those  very  meo,  who  were  all  the  win- 
ter long  squandering  away  their  money,  are  seen 
bowing,  and  liiwning,  and  cringing  belbre  them 
as  their  lords  and  masiers.  Here,  gentlemen,  is 
an  acknowledged  great  evil,  and  the  remedy  is 
in  your  hands.  Look  out  among  yourselves  for 
some  hunesl,  substantial  farmer  of  strong  mind 
end  plain  good  sense,  who  will  not  make  long 
and  repeated  speeches,  but  will  at  once  see  what 
ihe  good  of  our  couniry  requires  to  bedone,  and 
will  immediately  do  it,  and  i hat  is  the  man  for 
lie.  But  u  iha  larmer  in  reality  that  pow,  de> 
grUedibiog  which  many  suppose  him  to  bel 
fit  only  todrive  an  ox-cart  or  to  hoe  a  row  of  corn? 
Or  does  our  country  iiadf  regard  him  as  this 
low  grovelling  creature?  Who  is  it  that  by  his 
industry  and  eiiterpriee  not  only  eupporis  him- 
aelfj  but  furniihes  that  l.ir^e  surplus  needed  by 
th^  mechanic,  the  manufdctuier,  the  merchani, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  whole  class  of  our  non- 
producing  population  ?  It  is  ihe  larmer.  '  Who 
lit  it  that  pays  by  lar  the  largest  proportion  of 
taxes  into  our  treasury,  and  thus  supports  our 
government?  it  is  ibe  farmer.  Who  is  it  that 
controls  the  elective  franchise  •(  cur  country  ? 
it  ia  the  farmer.  And  wboia  it  that  buckles  on 
Ih«  armor,  when  his^uniry  is  invaded,  and  goes 
to  her  rescue?  Itia  attain  the  farmer.  If  then 
(his  be  the  rdalive  strength  of  the  farmer,  why 
should  not  his  influence  be  lielt?  Yes!  I  do 
led  a  sincere  respect  for  the  substantial  farmer. 
Ue  may  wear  a  rough  coat,  but  it  conceals  a 
strong  Dody  and  a  noble  soul  within — be  may 
have  a  rough  h^nd,  but  it  is  a  generous  one — 
he  may  have  a  brawny  arm  but-it  is  nerved  with 
■irength  for  his  counlry'sglory. 

You  wilt,  1  hope,  pardon  this  digression,  when 
1  tell  you  that  I  had  a  distinct  object  in  making 
it.  It  is  to  rouse  you,  as  individuate,  and  espe- 
cially us  an  agricultural  society,  lu  the  great 
and  growing  evils  among  us,  and  among  these, 
that  which  releiee  to  our  enclosing  system  is  by 
no  means  the  least.  The  remedy  Is  to  turn  out 
'irom  our  halls  of  legislation  our  speedi-making 
.members,  and  to  put  plain,  buwness  farmers  in 
itbeir  places.  When,  therefore,  you  see  it  an- 
nouBcedin  ibe  public  prints,  that  at  12  o'clock, 
Mr.  A.  £.  commenced  bis  speech,  and  having 
continued  till  4  o'clock  without  coming  to  a  con- 
.  clusktn,  yielded  the  6aor  to  a  moiioo  to  adjourn  ; 
mark  that  man,  and  be  sure  thj  iKKt  year*'/o 
tlect  him  to  utan  at  Aomc." 


The  last  legislature  were  in  session  112  days, 
and  spent,  1  am  told,  873<000  of  our  money. 
And  what  did  ihey  do?  Why  I  will  tell  you 
some  of  the  choice  things  that  they  did.  They 
tnade,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  many  and  >ery 
longspeec&«8,  very  much,  no  doubt,  to  their  own 
ediflcation  and  gratification.  That  was  one  very 
important  thing  ihey  did.  Another  was — they 
made  one  of  the  very  best  governors  we  have 
ever  had,  resign  his  office — and  then,  hoping 
that  the  people  would  send  them  back  next  win- 
ter, and  knowing  that  if  they  did  so,  they  would 
need  a  good  deal  more  of  our  money,  Ihey  raised 
our  taxes.  And  now  to  crown  the  whole — as 
their  cAe/'-d'«eittH-«— their  highest  efiori,  1  will  tell 
you  what  they  did.  It  is  known  to  most  of  you, 
that  there  went  from  this  society  a  re^ieclful 
memorial  to  the  -said  l^^lature,  to  establish  a 
slate  board  of  agriculture.  And  what  do  you 
ihink  (hey  did  with  h  ?  Why  they  did  actually, 
gentlemen,  in  their  great  condesceoslon,  give 
their  formal  and  solemn  permit  lo  a  cenain  num- 
ber ol  gentlemen,  who  miifhC  think  proper,  to 
come  to  ilicbmond  once  ev«ry  year,  at  their  oton 
eijmise,  and  call  themselves  the  state  board  of 
agriculture ! !  1  Some  of  us  are  so  stupid  as  to 
think,  that  we  might  have  done  the  same  thing 
without  the  solemnity  of  their  permit.  Now  was 
not  this  act  alone  worth  the  975,000?  And  1 
am  told  that  our  worthy  represeotaiive  had  to 
use  the  most  strenuous  exertioua,  to  get  the  act 
passed  even  in  this  form. 

There  is  another  subject  ebnneeted  with  abuses 
in  which  we  farmers  have  a  deep  interest,  to 
which  1  beg  leave  briefly  to  call  your  attention. 
This  relates  to  (he  extremely  deranged  state  of 
our  currency  at  (he  present  time.  Aud  here  1 
am  fully  aware  thar  this,  together  with  almost 
every  sut>ject,  has  been  dragged  into  (hat  political 
strife,  which  has  so  much  disturbed  our  country 
for  a  considerable  time  past.  .  But  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  1  shall  treat  this  subject 
not  as  a  politiciau,  but  as  a  plain  farmer.  On  this 
day — a  day  io  our  society  sacred  to  agriculture 
and  its  pleasum,  as  our  own  Jefferson  hasex- 

firessed  u— We  are  all  lederahsts— all  repub- 
icans."  I  do  most  cordially  approve  of  that  arti- 
cle in  our  constitulion,  which  prohibits  the  agi- 
tation of  any  political  subject  at  any  of  our  meet- 
ings. I  do  not  aspire  lo  the  honor  of  a  politinan 
at  any  time ,  much  less  would  1  do  or  say  any 
thing  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  this  joyous  seeoe. 
I therefore,  on  election  days,  and  on  other  suita- 
ble occasions,  1  declare  and  declare  plainly  nho 
and  what  i  am,  I  shall  studiouslv  keep  it  out  of 
view  on  this  occasion.  To-day  1  amajanncr, 
but  ns  a  farmer,  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
currency  of  the  country. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  lo  this  sub- 
ject by  an  incident  which  I  beg  leave  to  detail. 
I  la(ely  had  occasion  to  procure  a  draft  to  pay 
for  some  northern  slock.  It  was  not  bankatoekt 
gentlemen,  but  hog  stock,  Berkshire  hog  stock. 
I  went  to  my  bank  lo  get  it— I  call  that  my 
bank  where  1  do  my  little  business.  Thp  proper 
oflicerinlbrmed  me  that  I  could  not  get  it;  but 
added,  try  at  the  other  banks,  and  if  you  fail 
there,  I  will  accommodate  you.  The  word  ae- 
comnuidflre  made  -  a  strong  impression  upon  me, 
aud  1  went  away  congratulating  myself  io  hav- 
ing secured  (be  lundness  ol'^the  man  of  the 
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baok.  My  applicalion  at  ihe  other  baoki  was 
a  fruitlesa  one :  so  1  came  back  ajjain,  and  the 
drall  waa  made  out  in  due  lorm  ami  handed  to 
me  lor  my  inspection,  fiut  what  do  you  think 
waa  the  character  ol'  it  1  It  waa  lo  be  paid  not 
in  specie,  but  in  ctjrreat  notes,  and  so  ezpreesed 
on  the  very  face  of  it.  Now  lei  it  be  borne  io 
miDd  ihat  I  paid  tor  it  In  the  very  same  article — 
current  notes — and  that  too  at  a  premium  of  4j 
per  cent.  Now  1  can  readily  understand  why 
a  silver  dollar  should  be  worth  more,  under  some 
circuraBtances,  than  a  paper  dollar  \  but  f  can- 
not understBini  why  a  current  note  in  New  York, 
neither  of  which  will  command  any  pity,  should 
he  worth  more  than  a  current  note  in  Richmond. 
Merchants  may  uodertiand  this,  but  I  cannot. 
The  fact  is,  that  on  this  litili*  irrnsaction,  aoiount- 
ioff  to  only  (350. 1  lost  911  25,  and  the  bank 
made  it — aod  this  they  call  eeeommodailon. 
The  truth  is,  it  look  one  ol'  my  best  loads  oi 
hay  to  pay  for  this  accommodation.  A  few  more 
such  accommodations  would  reduce  me  to  Ihe 
same  condition  io  which  the  banks  are — they 
would  luia  me.  Now  here  is  a  grievance— a 
(rreai  and  palpable  girievance,  which  has  taken 
$11  25  from  the  pocket  of  roe,  an  obscure  Term- 
er,  nut  engaged  in  any  trade,  by  which  I 
might  cheat  as  much  I'rom  some  other  person, 
and  it  has  gone  into  the  coflers  of  one  of  the 
great  moneyed  insttiuiioos  ol'  our  state.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  case  in  which  we  lose.  We 
loee  eooatantly  in  every  instance  in  which  a  de- 
preciated currency  is  concerned.  To  make  this 
plain,  I  will  slate  a  case  wbtch  occurs  every  day 
and  every  hour  in  the  day.  The  former  brings 
his  com,  his  wheal,  his  tobacco,  and  what  not, 
10  markeif  and  sells  it  and  gets  his  pay  in  bank 
notes :  and  if  the  price  be  a  good  one,  hp  feels 
very  well  satisfied.  But  why  is  be  satisfied  1 
Because  with  these  same  notes,  he  goes  lo  the 
merchant  and  there  buys  a  coat,  Ibr  himsetr,  and 
a  gown  for  fits  wife,  and  a  fine  bonnet  with  a  pretty 
riband  on  it  Ibr  bia  dauehter,  and  perhaps  a  gun 
for  his  son.  Now  all  this  is  well  enough,  till  we 
examioe  into  it  a  Utile  more  carefully,  and  when 
we  do,  we  shall  find  thai  the  mer^ani  paid  Ibr 
iheae  things  in  a  depreciated  currency— conse- 
quently a  loss  has  been  sustained.  And  the 
question  is,  oo  whom  will  it  fall  1  Now,  every 
body  acquainted  with  merchants  at  all,  knows 
that  they  are  not  such  I'oole  as  to  let  it  come 
upon  ihem.  Of  course  it  lalls  on  (he  consumer. 
The  coat,  the  gown,  ihe  bonnet,  and  the  gup, 
turn'  out,  therefore,  to  be  a  loiiog  business. 

Now  here  is  a  grievance,  a  great  and  sore 
grievance — and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  1  re- 
member some  years  ago,  whilst  the  United  States 
Bank  was  to  existence,  1  had  occasion  to  transmit 
some  money  Irom  this  point  to  Cincinnati,  in 
Ohio.  1  went  lo  the  iHanch  bank  in  this  city  aod 
readily  obtained  a  draft  for  the  sum  wanted,  fot- 
which  I  paid  25  cenis  oo  the  8100.  Now  let  it 
be  understood,  thai  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  thai 
bank  in  a  political  point  of  view.  Whether  such 
an  instituiioo  is  conethuiional  or  not.  I  pretend 
not  to  say.  At  the  same  time,  when  Washington 
Biul  Madison,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  say  that  it  isconeiitutional,  1  must 
think  that  it  comes  pretty  near  to  it.  But  this 
much  I  can  say,  I  found  (hat  bank  a  very  conve- 
nient thing.  You  may  sligmaiiie  it  as  Ihe  nu»n* 
Vol:  IX.-38 


sier— you  may  call  it  Biddle's  bank,  or  what  you 
please  t  but  the  bank  which  equalizes  Ihe  cur- 
rency, the  bank  which  makes  my  dollar  here 
equal  to  another  man's  dollar  in  any  other  plaee 
all  over  the  world,  is  the  bank  for  farmers.  If 
this  bank  had  been  in  eziateneei  I  should  not  ham 
lost  911  25  im  my  hog  stock.* 

*  Ur.  Toraer  here  has  faUen  Into  a  very  common 
error.  It  was  not  because  the  bank  he  refers  to  was 
a  United  States  bank,  but  because  it  was  then  a  specie- 
payiag  bank,  that  it  could  sell  exchange  on  another 
specie-payiog  bank  so  low.  If  the  United  States 
Bank  at  that  time  bad  paid  only  lo  irredeemable  paper, 
as  the  Yir^nia  banks  have  long  done  and, do  now, 
both  tbe  depreciation  of  its  notes  and  the  price  of  ex- 
change for  specie  would  have  been  neari^  as  great. 
And  if  our  state  hanks  now,  and  had  all  along,  ho- 
nestly and  folly  paid  specie,  the  pries  of  esebange 
between  tbe  most  remote  cities  of  tbe  union  would 
be  (without  the  aid  or  existence  of  a  United  States* 
bank)  so  small  aa  not  to  be  worth  consideration. 
The  business  of  a  publisher  of  a  periodical,  having 
circulation  among  many  distant  aod  widely  scattered 
subscribers,  probably  snffien  more  than  any  other  by 
the  depreciation  of  paper  monry ;  and  of  the  evil  and 
loss  we  have  ample  and  almost  ruinous  experience. 
Tet  if  the  state  banks  merely  paid  specie,  we  dionid 
never  lose  more  than  26  cents  discount  on  any  $t 
note  sent  from  the  remotest  parts.  Tbe  late  United 
States  Bank  barely  missed  stopping  payment  in  1819 
and  1825— and  both  tbe  first  and  tbe  second  national 
banks  would  certainly  have  stopped  within  three 
years,  if  their  charters  had  not  ended  sooner.  Aod  in 
that  case,  Mr,  Turner  would  have  found  tbeir  notes 
just  as  worlbiess  as  he,  most  justly  and  truly,  estimates 
the  value  of  the  dishonored  notes  of  our  irresponsible 
and  lawless  state  bsuka. 

Like  Mr.  Turner,  tw  speak  of  a  United  States  Bank 
merely  in  reference  to  the  claim  of  its  bejng  a  ctmve- 
nienee  and  Acili^  lo  the  conuaanity,  and  espsddly  to 
tbe  agricultural  commoni^.  We  here  emsider  the 
instituiioo  merely  as  bearing  OD  agrieultmal  interests. 
We  will  not  even  name  a  political  (Ejection,  nor  al- 
luJe  to  constitutional  difficulties.  And,  if  omitting  all 
these  latter  considerations,  then  there  is  one  ground  of 
preference  which  we  entertain  and  readily  admit  for  a 
United  States  bank,  to  the  state  banks  operating  with- 
out any  such  national  w  controlling  institution.  Our 
preference  in  this  case  is  exactly  that  felt  by  Baillie 
Macwheeble  for  paying  a  heavy  black-mail  to  the 
highland  chieftain,  Fergus  Mclvor,  rather  than  be  ex- 
posed to  tbe  more  continually  harssait^  and  uoiegu- 
lated  patty  pil£erings  of  tbe  numerous  cateiaoa  and 
thieves  aoder  bis  control.  If  the  only  choice  of  tbe 
agricultural  interest  is  to  be  either  at  tbe  mercy  of 
a  thousand  fraudulent  and  [Sundering  state  banks, 
privileged  by  law  and  custom  to  cheat  and  rob  almost 
at  discretion,  and  without  penalty,  or  to  thesame  army 
of  petty  thieves  of  corporations,  paitially  restrained 
and  coulrolled  by  a  supreme  chief  of  bsaking  robbers, 
in  the  chsraetsr  of  a  United  States  hank,  tbsa  wa 
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1  have  another  strong  objeei  ion  to  banks,  asat 

{>resent  coodacied.  It  aeema  to  me  that  our  slate 
e^slaiare,(ogeiher  with  a  large  poriion  of  our 
citizens,  are  completely  sold  to  them,  li  certainly 
argues  very  badly  for  the  morality  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  refuse  to  pay  bis  debts,  and  for  a  great 
moneyed  ioBliiution  to  do  the  same  thing  is  a 
much  greater  euormiiy.  Konr  let  the  banks  do 
what  tbey  may,  our  legislature  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  ready  to  sustain  them  in 
it.  Some  lime  ago,  our  banks  got  into  difScultv, 
and  to  use  their  own  language,  luspended  specie 
payments,  (I  have  often  wondered  why  ihey  use 
the  term,  specie  payments,  Tor  it  is  well  known 
that  no  other  payment  is  wonh  a  button.)  Well, 
Ihey  suspendw,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  they 
refused  to  pay  iheir  debts.  Now  suppose  that 
I  or  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  should  do  the  same 
thing!  Why  I  he  strong  arm  of  the  law  would 
immediately  take  hold  of  us  and  compel  us,  and 
with  the  loss  of  property,  we  should  lose  our 
characters  also.  ,  But  what  is  the  lact  in  the  case 
of  the  banks  1  Why  the  legislature  is  imme- 
diately convened,  and  their  illegal  act  is  mode 
a  legal  one.  At  length,  after  taking  ibeir  own 
time  for  it,  they  undertake  to  resume.  And  what 
sort  of  a  resumption  is  it  7  .1  call  it  a  mtire  mock- 
ery. Id  one  short  monih,  taking  care  in  the  mean 
time  to  place  their  notes  at  such  distant  points, 
that  nobody  could  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
mised payment,  they  suspend  again.  Atid  the 
general  wish,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  (hat  their  pre- 
sent suspension  may  he  a  final  one. 

Here  then,  gentlemen,  is  a  most  formidable 
array  of  evils  under  which  we  farmers,  that  is, 
we  ihe  people,  labor.  We  elect  men  and  send 
them  to  lh«  legislature  to  do  our  busiueie ;  and 
instead  of  doing  it,  they  get  engaged  tn  squab- 
bles of  parly  strife  ;  and  there  make  long  speeches, 
and  there  squander  away  our  money,  until  tired 
of  the  game,  they  break  up  and  go  home,  and 
have  the  impudence  to  offer  again ;  and  we 
have  no  more  sense  then  to  elect  many  of  them. 
We  tneorporaie  certain  moneyed  institutions,  and 
give  them  certain  privileges,  io  consideration  ol 
which,  we  expect  them  to  study  our  couvenieoce, 
and  to  give  us  a  sound  currency,  and  to  furnish 
the  means  by  which  we  may  transmit  our  funds 
from  one  point  (o'another,  and  that' without  loss. 
But  what  is  the  facti  Instead  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency, they  give  us  a  dishonored  currency,  and  if 
we  get  anydraAat  all  we  get  it  with  the  lossol 
our  bread.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  these 
great  and  sore  evils  1  The  best  ar.d  safest  cure, 
as  I  think,  is  in  agricultaral  societjes.  The  plan 
is  simply  this.  Let  ibera  be  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  ever^  county  in  the  state :  let  one  feel- 
ing, one  spirit  pervade  the  whole:  tet  there  be  a 
close  and  intimate  correspondence  kept  up  be- 
tween all  the  parts :  let  us,  by  means  of  our  ora- 
tors and  missionaries,  keep  up  a  constant  excite- 
ment on  this  subject;  and  then,  my  word  for  it, 
our  servantt  will  no  longer  aspire  to  be  our  mas- 


ters— aod  when  we  depute  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  do  our  business,  they  will  do  it — 
and  when  we  incorporate  banks  to  study  our 
convenience,  they  will  do  It  al^o.  The  servant 
is  very  apt  to  become  lazy  or  insolent,  unless  the 
eye  of  the  master  is  kept  upon  him.  And  this, 
I  would  observe,  is  the  very  place  to  commence 
this  thing.  We  occupy  the  metropolis  of  the 
slate  and  its  neighborhood,  and  our  lorat  posi- 
tion ^ves  us  a  commanding  infiuene^  whwh 
we  are  niminal  if  we  fail  lo  improve. 

{Tobtcontimud.)  ' 


would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter  faiflictioo  to  the 
former.  But.  in  the  mean  time,  sod  until  all  faope  of 
relief  or  remedy  has  entirely  vanished,  we  individoally 
will  stni^le  to  defend  onr  property  and  righto  from 
the  depredations  of  both  the  greater  and  the  smiUer 
plunderers.— Ed.  f.  R. 


husset'b  reaper. 

To  Oie  Editor  of  the  Pannen'  Begister. 

Agreeably  to  the  arrangement  made  between 
Mr.  Hussey  ard  yourself,  with  a  view  of  testing 
the  merits  of  his  reaping  machines  fully  in  a  long 
harvest,  be  made  his  appearance  here  on  the 
27th  ult.,  having  been  preceded  some  days  by 
two  of  his  reapers,  one  of  either  sort ;  and  having 
received  due  notice  of  the  probable  time  of  our 
commencing  that  interesting  operation  to  the 
farmer,  (he  securing  of  our  crop  of  wheat.  He 
accordingly  put  them  in  operation  the  next  day, 
but  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  bands,  and  from 
the  horses  not  being  accustomed  to  the  work,  and 
probably  from  the  greater  friction  ia  using  new 
machines,  the  work  was  so  badly  done,  end  the 
loss  of  time  so  great,  (hat  I  more  than  once  re- 
gretted having  given  my  consent  to  make  trial  of 
ihem  here.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  first 
day  the  experiment  was  made  on  ten-loot  bed^, 
where  the  furrows  were  quite  deep ;  and  in  cross- 
ing the  beds  the  horses  were  a  good  deal  jostled, 
and  in  going  with  the  beds,  or  diagonally  across 
them,  aa  was  done  over  part  of  the  ground,  the 
wheels  occasionally  would  run  into  the  furrows, 
and  in  both  rases  the  machines  were  prevented 
from  operating  successfully.  The  next  day  they 
continued  (o  work  on  the  same  unfavorable  ground, 
aod  though  there  was  a  manifest  improvement 
in  the  work  done,  and  in  the  quantity  of  it,  1  was 
still  very  much  dissatisfied.  The  third  day, 
however,  we  removed  them  to  a  more  favorable 
site,  where  the  beds  were  wide,  (he  furrows  shal- 
low, and  the  wheat  heavy,  and  1  very  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  Mr.  Huasey's  reaper  did 
not  deserve  lb  be  classed  with  the  humbugs  of 
the  day.  By  this  time  the  horses  and  hands 
employed  had  becopie  better  trained,  and  (he 
work  wai  beaatifully  done— better  indeed  than  1 
ever  saw  done  by  the  most  expert  eradler  and 
binder,  "wtih  every  appliance  and  means  to 
boot"  to  enable  tbem  to  do  ibe  work  well.  Lesi 
wheat  was  left  on  the  ground  traversed  by  the 
machines,  either  standing  or  cut,  than  I  ever  ob- 
served in  any  wheat  field  before. 

1  wish  1  could  speak  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
reaper  as  a  time-saving  machine,  but  the  truth 
obliges  me  to  say  that  Icannot.  Still  1  think  that 
it  will  save  time ;  but  the  question  is,  how  muchl 
A  very  difficult  question  it  is,  loo,  and  by  no 
means  so  easily  solved  as  might  at  the  fint  glance 
be  imagined.  Indeed  so  much  d^nds  on  the 
locality,  (he  length  of  the  rows  and  the  beaviaesi 
of  the  crop,  ((be  reaper  operating  to  most  advan- 
tage in  heavy  wheat,)  that  the  tia»  saved  ia  con- 
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alanily  varyinf; ;  and  to  approximate  the  truth, 
iherefore.  i«  aa  oioch  ab  can  be  expected.  Some- 
thing, indeed,  a  good  deal,  depends  upon  the  fact, 
whether  good  credlera  have  to  be  stopped  in  order 
to  run  the  machine;  good  policy,  however,  would 
alwaya  suggest  the  propriety  ofstopping  the  worst. 

It  is  not  enough  lo  a«c^tain  (ne  number  of 
binders  required  to  run  the  machine,  in  order  to 
determine  precitely  the  lime  saved.  Say  8  hands 
ere  required  Ibr  this  purpose  in  heavy  wheat,  and 
where  the  rows  are  pretty  long,  and  such  silua- 
liom  are  the  most  ravorabte  to  the  reaper,  and  aix 
where  the  wheal  is  lightest  and  the  rowa  short,  and 
a  good  deal  or  time  consequently  lost  in  turning. 
Are  six  rradlera  saved  in  the  former  case,  and 
four  in  the  tatier,  esttmaiin'g  the  driver  and  raker, 
who  ought  to  be  good  and  efficient  haoda,  as  ol' 
equal  value  with  cradlers'}  Certainly  not ;  and 
for  this  reason.  The  reaper  cannol  be  stalled 
Bs  long  ae  there  is  any  dew  on  the  wheat  in  the 
morning,  nor  can  it  operate  afier  much  has  fallen 
in  the  evening.  At  such  limes  the  hands  that 
attend  the  machine  have  m  be  employed  in  some 
other  way;  and  movitig  Iroro  one  kind  of  work 
-  to  another  ia  alwaya  attended  with  more  or  less 
Ion  of  time.  Nor  ia  Uiia  all.  lo  shocking  wheat 
alter  the  machine,  some  loas  or  time  is  also  incur- 
red. Where  we  use  the  cradles,  the  binders 
lollow  immediately  behind  ifaera,  and  then  come 
the  pickers-up,  followed  by  the  shockers,  and  the 
whole  work  goes  on  together.  The  reaper, 
however,  when  operating  in  long  rows,  as  it  must 
do  10  work  to  advantage,  scatters  the  work  so 
much,  leaving  it  in  long  narrow  strings,,  that 
shorkers  cannot  find  con^tanl  employment  in 
following  it.  We  have  found  it  necessary,  (here* 
lore,  lo  stop  a  part  of  our  cradles,  onre  a  day,  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  siiocking  after  the  machines, 
whirh  certainly  oceasione  some  loss  of  lime. 
Still  I  Ibink  on  the  whole  that  the  aeeuriog  of  our 
crop  haa  been  aomewhat  expedited  by  the  use  of 
these  machtaes ;  and  if  binders  could  have  been 
hired  to  operate  them,  without  slopping  the  cradles 
tor  the  purpose,  our  harvest  would  have  been 
very  materially  shortened  ;  and  the  loss  of  wheat 
would  unquestionably  have  been  much  less. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  these 
machines,  if  the  ingenious  inventor,  Mr.  Hussey, 
could  devise  some  way  to  make  them  cut  damp 
straw ;  so  that  they  might  be  kept  at  work  all 
day.  Whatever  Mr.  Uussey  has  not  accomplish- 
ed, however,  is,  I  am  sure,  owing  to4he  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  making  the  improvement  desired; 
for  the  wonder  with  me  ia  not  that  he  has  achiev- 
ed no  more,  bat  that  he  haa  done  ao  much. 

The  reaper  eoroparet  most  advantageously 
with  cradles  in  culling  heavy  wheat  that  stands 
welt,  culling  it  quite  as  rapidly  as  it  would  a 
lighter  crop,  which  the  cradles  would  not  do; 
or  in  cutting  fallow  wheat  that  inclines  aliogether 
one  way.  The  fallow  wheat,  however,  must  be 
cu*  Ihe  way  it  inclines,  Ihe  knife  going  under  it, 
and  it  is  laid  beauiilully,  as  it  falls  Irom  the  ma- 
chioe,  Ibr  the  binders ;  but  the  machine  must  go 
back  without  cutting.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
the  reaper  will  answer  in  all  situations,  or  will 
even  aaperaede  the  use  of  the  cradle  aliogether ; 
bat  I  incline  to  think  that  it  may  be  uaed  to  great 
advantage  in  eecuring  parts  of  almoat  every  large 
crop  ;  at  leaat  on  level  land. 

After  timing  these  machinea  rrpealedly,  I 
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have  not  been  aa  yet  able  to  get  either  of  them 
to  cut  more  than  an  acre  per  hour,  and,  by  the 
way,  that  is  quiie  expeditious  work  in  heavy 
wheal.  Before  trying  the  reaper,  I  had  supposed 
that  good  Bcyihemen  would  average  more  than 
2  acres  a  day  in-goud  wheat,  but  1  am  now  con- 
vinced that  this  18  quits  as  much  as  can  be  done. 
My  overseer,  M  r.  Adams,  who  superintended  the 
^chines,  and  is  quite  a  judicious  man,  entei;tains 
the  belief  thai  li^  acres  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  reaper  iu  ao  hour,  with  fast  horses  and 
superior  driving.  It  ia  probable,  too,  that  the 
experience  of  another  season  might  enable  u*  to 
efiect  more  than  we  have  yet  done.  But  siill  1 
doubt  if  an  acre  and  a  half  an  hour  can  ever  be 
counted  on  for  many  consecutive  hours. 

An  observant  gentleman  of  Charles  City,  and 
a  practical  farmer  too,  who  has  one  of  these 
machines  which  he  worked  last  year,  informed 
me  recently  that  it  would  cut  down  sixteen  acres 
of  wheat  a  day,  or  would  do  the  work  of  eight 
cradles.  The  leatimony  of  this  gentleman  is 
every  way  entilled  to  credit,  and  justice  to  Mr. 
Hussey  seems  lo  require  that  it  should  foe  meo< 
ttoned.  1  presume  of  course  that  some  allowance 
was  made  Ibr  the  time  tost  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  «>trBw  was  damp. 

In  removing  the  machines,  we  employed  (or 
the  most  part  the  same  horses  and  hands.  When 
ihey  can  be  conveniently  changed,  so  aa  to  lose 
no  time  in  feeding,  tho  aniount  of  work  will  no 
doubt  be  much  greater;  as  full  two  hours  are 
allowed  at  dinner  time  in  barveal.  When  this 
plan  is  adopted,  Ihe  horses  and  hands  intended  to 
work  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  musr  be  fed  only. 

I  have  herctorore  memioned  that  the  two 
machines  sent  me  by  Mr.  flueeey  are  of  different 
kinds.  The  one  has  iwo  Inrge  wheels  and  the 
other  one,  and  I  give  a  decided  preference, to 
ibe  former.  It  is  an  easier  draught  and  perlorma 
better  in  every  respect, 

Belbre  taking  leave  of  ibe  subject,  I  would 
respecitijtly  suggest  to  those  who  are  making 
trial  of  these  machines  fur  the  first  time,  that  ihey 
ought  not  to  be  disheartened,  if  they  fail  to  perform 
very  perfectly  for  ihe  first  day  or  two.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  i^gard  to 
their  saving  time,  there  certainly  can  t>e  none  as 
to  the  very  superior  style,  in  which  they  save 
wheal,  when  properly  managed'. 

With  regard  to  the  durability  of  these  ma- 
chines, I  can  Bay  no  more  than  thai  neither  gave 
out  during  our  narvesi,  and  that  they  are  to  ap- 
pearance quite  strong. 

Wm.  B.  Harrhoit. 
Brandon,  July  12lh,  1841. 


ANOTHER  TRIAL  OF  THE  REAPIITO  HACHISE. 

[In  addition  lo  the  foregoing  aiatement,  we  are 
gratified  lo  add  the  following,  from  Robert  B.  Boi- 
ling, esq.,  who,  at  our  request,  and  through  oar  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Hussey,  made  a  separate 
trial  on  his  Sandy  Point  estate.  The  intention  to 
make  thia  trial  would  have  been  announced  at 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Mr.  Harrison  (in  No.  S> 
but  that  the  airangement  had 
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pleted.    Both  ibcM  triah  wen  ondertaken  at  i 

oar  requMt,  and  we  ere  coofideot  thai  both  the  ! 
iodividuals  used  every  care  lo  have  full  and  Tair  | 
triab  made,  and  the  fadt  and  the  raealta  ao-  ] 
eurately  noted.  It  ia  aoneceeaary  to  add  that  no 
where  could  such  confidence  be  better  placed.— 
£d.  Fak.  Knz.]  ^ 

To  Ibe  Ediunof  Cba  Fwinere'  Eegbtci. 

flbTMfy  Point,  July  23(L  1841. 
The  wheat  reaping  machine  of  JUr.  Obed 
Huwey,  which  the  inventor  was  lo  accompany 
and  put  into  operation,  did  not,  owii^  lo  bis  pre- 
vious engagement,  reach  roe  until  I  bad  nearly 
completed  my  harveat.  1  had  not  thcfelbre  as 
good  an  opportunity  as  1  desired  to  teetiis  efficien- 
cyt  and  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  actual 
amount  of  maouat  labor  that  the  machine  would 
he  equal  to.  From  the  very  short  trial  which 
I  made  of  it,  however,  I  leel  satisfied  ibat  ihe 
principle  is  a  good  oue,  and  may  be  suecesaTully 
api^ted  to  the  object  Intended,  and  that  the  ma- 
chine is  destined,  when  the  inventor  ehall  have 
better  perfected  its  mechanical  arrangements, 
which  he  can  with  hi^  greater  experience  easily 
do,  to  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  the  farm- 
ers of  (he  wheat-growing  region  of  country. 
With  three  mules,  a  man  to  drive  and  one  on  the 
machine  to  rake  the  wheat  from  the  platlorm  upon 
which,  as  it  is  cut,  it  falls,  we  estimated  thai 
rather  more  than  one  acre  per  hour  was  reaped. 
By  Mr.  Hussey's  calculation  Ihe  machine  must 
cut  one  acre,  in  every  two  miles  which  it  (ravels 
through  (he  wbeai ;  16  acres  therefore  by  this 
ealculadon  may  be  reaped  in  a  day  wi(h  one  ma- 
chine, pulled  by  three  mules  with  two  men  only 
to  drive  and  rake,  1^  travelling  thirty  miles,  a 
distance  not  too  great  on  level  land,  through  large 
fields,  where  there  would  be  but  lew  turns.  The 
cutting  of  (he  machine  where  the  wheat  was 
rankest  was  the  best,  leaving  not  a.straw  scarce- 
ly stundlag  after  it,  and  rendering  gleaning  en- 
urelv  unnecessary.  The  wheat  for  the  "  pickers 
np,"  or  binders,  was  deposifed  more  evenly  and 
in  much  larger  quantities  together,  than  afier  the 
cradle,  and  with  these  advantages  (o  (he  pickers 
up,  eight  were  not  always  able,  when  (be  wheat 
was  rank  and  abundant,  to  gather,  (ie  and  remove 
the  sheaves  from  the  track  of  the  machine,  as  it 
paased  around  the  square.  The  machine  does 
not  cut  well  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
wheat  is  moist ;  U  cuts  best  where  and  when  a 
eradlw  would  do  least— in  rank  wheat  and  in  the 
hottest  period  of  (he  day.  I  have  concluded  to 
procure  two  for  the  next  harvest,  satisfied  that 
much  manual  labor  thereby  may  be  saved,  at  a 
critical  and  important  season  to  the  farmer,  when 
labor  is  altvays  scarce,  and  especially  on  the  lower 
James  River  at  that  time.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
jvant  ^  .  it  B.  BoLLiRO. 

GARLIC. 

nan  t!i«  Fsnsen*  CsUml 
Jfr.  JHfitor^I  have  beui  a  earefiil  reader  of 
your  valuable  and  inieresting  paper  lor  some  time 
past,  and  have  been  much  gratified  to  find  (herein 
the  productions  of  so  many  able  writers  on  many 
•glyeeis  of  much  iroporlanee ;  but  tb^  is  one 


suhject  on  which  I  do  not  recollec(  ever  having 
seen  a.ny  (hing  published  in  the  Cabinet.  I  mean 
in  relauon  to  that  noxious  plant,  gorlic,  as  to  (he 
best  mode  of  conducting  a  rotation  of  crops  on  a 
garlicky  farm,  so  as  to  be  the  most  profitable  to 
the  agriculiuriBi,  and  ai  ihe  same  time  keeping  the 
growth  of  ii  under,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent one  being  annoyed  uith  it  in  the  grain. 

I  will  here  meniion  a  sysiem  which  I  have  fbnnd 
to  be  the  best  calculated  to  retard  ils  growth :  it 
is,  to  plough  it  under  early  in  the  spring,  thereby 
preveniingit  from  growing  during  ihe  following 
summer,  which  causes  much  of  it  to  decay ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  thai  all  that  had  come  to  ma- 
turity dies,  by  being  ploughed  under  at  (hat  sea- 
son, but  inasmuch  as  Ihe  earth  is  filled  with  ils 
seeds,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  exierminaiingit 
entirely.  The '  best  course,  then,  is  (o  plough  it 
under  late  in  (he  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  and 
cultivate  the  land  In  corn  (he  following  summer; 
then  plough  it  egain  the  following  spring,  and 
seed  it  with  oats  or  an"  oth'-r  summer  crop ;  ma- 
Dure  it  in  the  fall,  and  m  it  with  wheat,  and  in 
(he  spring  following  sow  .  iver  on  it.  This  mode 
enables  me  (o  realise  a  crop  of  com,  a  crop  of  oa(s, 
a  crop  of  whea(,  and  a  crop  of  elover,Bll  without  gar- 
lic ;  and  by  letting  the  land  remain  only  one  year  in 
clover,  I  generally  can  have  anolhercrop  of  wheat 
without  much  garlic ;  but  afterwards  it  generally 
comes  thick  again.  Now,  as  my  princi|Ml  ohjeet 
in  view  is,  to  elicit  inrorraation  on  the  best  mode 
to  exterminate  it  entirely,  I  conclude  by  hopii^; 
ihat  some  of  your  able  correspondents  will  oblige 
us  with  insiructions  how  lo  cultivate  garlicky  lands 
80  as  to  exterminate  ihe  noxious  plant,  or  (o  keep 
its  growth  under,  and  enable  us  to  cul(iva(e  out 
lands  profitably.     A  Psautioal  Fabmbe. 


LOCAUTT  O*'  THC  CAItKBR  WOMW.' 

From  Uie  N«w  Gen«iM  Fsmer. 

The  Nashville  Agriculturist  (as  quoted  In  an  ex- 
change paper)  recommends  taking  up  the  earth 
round  fruit  trees  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
and  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  it,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
germ  of  the  canker  worm."  Is  the  canker  worm 
an  inhabitant  o(  Tennessee?  Perbape  some  of 
our  readers  can  inform  us  in  regard  to  ibis  particu- 
lar ;  and  also  the  boundaries  of  that  district  on 
which  the  genuine  canker  worm  {PkaUna  wr- 
nata)  is  found. 

Deane,  in  bis  New  England  Fanner  or  Georgi- 
cal  Dictionary,  says,  "  It  is  not  less  than  about 
filiv  years  since  this  insect  began  its  depredations 
in  New  England,  in  the  parts  which  had  been 
longest  cultivated.  But  perhaps  there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that  Providence  is  about  to  extirpate 
them  :  for  a  Hide  bird  has  lately  made  its  appear- 
ance in  some  parts  of  the  country,  which  feeds 
upon  the  canker  worms.  Should  these  birds  have 
rapid  increase,  (he  insect  will  be  thinned,  so  as  to 
be  less  formidable,  if  not  wholly  destroyed. 

The  second  edition  of  ihat  work  was  iirmed  in 
1797,"  soon  afler  the  first,"  and  perhaps  wn  may 
set  the  time  of  their  first  appearanee  aboat  ma 
hundred  years  ago.  It  will  be  safe  to  coodiMla 
they  were  not  newly  created  about  that  time, 
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or  what  other  in»  aapplied  then  with  ibod  berore 
that  period  7 

The  little  Urd  waa  doubtless  ibe  cedar  bird — 
one  oT  the  fastest  inaraudera  of  our  land ;  but 
having  no  canker  worma  for  him  to  leed  on  in  tliii 
dittrici,  we  ahould  be  glad  to  aend  him  where  be 
might  find  uaelul  employment. 


For  Ifefl  Pman>  l^tor. 
AOKfOVLTDBAL  aTATlBTICa— raBBMBBD  Iff 
COWIIEXIOB  WITH  THB  UTB  CBBaUl  OF 
TBB  VBITBD  tTATBa. 

A  doctnneot  haa  been  published,  a*  emanaiing 
from  an  official  aource,  purponingio  exhibit  the 
agricultural  Btaiiaiics  of  the  United  Siaiea,  which 
ia  ao  gnwaly  and  palpably  erroneous  as  to  reflect 
great  discredit  on  Ibe  department  that  allowed  it 
to  go  belbre  the  public.  It  baa  been  already  no- 
ticed in  tbe  Peienburii;  Intelligencer,  and  that  it 
may  not  mialead  tboae  who  may  be  in  the  habit 
oT  adopting  official  aiaieraeoia  without  ezemina- 
tioD,  m  will  point  ooi  aome  ol'  the  groaaeai  bltin- 
dera  which  the  table  exhibite. 

The  article  or  hemp  and  flax  is  among  the 
roost  conspicuous. 
New  Hampshire  is  stated  to  produce  53  040  tons. 
Mascarbusetts  •      -      -      -  23,132 
New  Jersey       ....   33,170  '« 
Pennsylvania  -  170,760  " 

Virginia      -      -      -      -      -   92,123  « 

Ohio   252,520  " 

Tennessee  .      .      .      ,      .   45,053  " 

Hissotiri   20.071  *< 

Indiana   97.657  " 

lllinota  50,326  <• 

And  the  total  prodtict  of  the  United  States  is  put 
down  at  643,049  tons!  and  148,224  pounds.  It 
may  be  safely  questioned  whether  the  whole 
world  produces  any  thing  near  this  quantity,  and 
whether  the  United  States  produces  mot^  than 
the  smallest  quantity  above  enumerated.  It  must 
be  observed  that  Kentucky,  the  only  state  that 
grows  much  hemp,  la  omitted. 

Hay  is  another  ol  the  incredible  products  stated. 
New  York  is  slated  to  produce  3,160,916  tons. 
Pennsylvania       .      .      .     l,  199,963  " 

Ohio   1,024.803  " 

Maine   691,058  " 

Vermont   -      .      -      ^      -    734,047  " 
Massaehoaetts      -      -      •       569,425  <' 
Aggregate,  9,641,225  toosl  Ii  this  probable,  or 
possible? 

or  tobacco  Tennessee  is  stated  to  produce 
96,543,448  pounds,  and  Virginia  only  14,157,841 
pounds,  or  about  11,000  hbds.,  when  her  annual 
inspeciioos  are  45,000  to  58,000  hhds.,  in  which, 
we  admit,  is  included  a  considerable  portion  grown 
hi  North  Carolina.  The  total  product  of  tobacco 
ie  stated  at  78,070,808  (Nnods,  which  isjnoch  be- 
low the  mark,  as  the  inspections  of  Virginia  in 
1840  (when  the  census  was  taken )  were  58,000 
hhds.,  weighing  nearly  or  quite  78,000,000  lbs., 
exclusive  of  a  large  qoanti^  manufactured  and 
Dot  inspected ;  the  inspection  at  New  Orleans, 
ia  41,000  hhds.,  (but  we  admit  that  Kentuckv  has 
made  no  letnm,^  and  in  fialtimore,  40,000  hhds. 

Virginia  is  said  to  produce  lO,ifS7,4Sl  lbs.  of 
oMIoDi  equal  toabout  80,000  bains  or  more  than 


double  her  actual  product,  Tor  a  large  portion  of 
the  26,000  bales  she  receives  is  grown  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  report  it  is  noted  that  some  of 
the  returns  are  in  seed,  others  in  ginned  cotton, 
but  Bfl  the  quantity  of  each  ia  not  disiinguisbed, 
tbe  table,  if  otherwise  correct,  is  valueless.  The 
aggregate  of  cotton  is  1,064,560,785  lbs,,  which, 
at  an  average  of  400  lbs.  per  bale,  is  equal  to 
2,661,400  hales,  or  461,000  bales  mure  than  the 
largest  crop  ever  made,  and  861,000  more  than  a 
full  average  crop. 

Tbe  whole  quantity  of  sugar  made  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  thia  eztraordinarr  do- 
cument, is  281.265.116  lbs.!  of  which  New  Yorl^ 
producAd  10,093,991  lbs.  on  ;>a;)er /.and  Louisiana 
249,937,720  lbs.!  or,  in  fewer  figures,  250,000 
hhds.,  or  200,000  hhds.  more  than  the  planters 
brought  to  market. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  sie'e  in  the  table,  that 
produces  any  considerable  quantity  of  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine  and  rosin,  say  12,233  barreli !  We 
presume  ihey  are  produced  from  some  other  tree 
than  the  pine.  Total  of  the  United  States  81,689 
barrels.  North  Carolina  has  omitted  to  furnish 
her  claim  to  this,  (her  ereat  staple,)  or  to  any 
other  product;  so  haveKeoiucky,  Michigan  and 
Florida. 

Of  silk  (cocoons)  the  fable  shows  a  product 
of  328,482  lbs.;  of  which  Pennsylvania  claim* 
278,939.  The  error  in  this  item  is  too  ol>vioiis  to 
require  comment. 

Having  noticed  the  most  egregious  errors,  we 
will  close  with  a  summary  ol  the  other  principal 
products,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  their 
accuracy ;  some  of  them  are  not  over-eeti mated. 
Buehels  of  wheat       .      -       -  76.174,849 
"       Indian  com    -      -       -  297,855,658 
"       Oats  ....  106,376,192 
«      Potatoes      -      -      -  101.981.439 
«      Kye  -      -      .      .  17,037,600 
"      Buckwheat,  -      .      -  6,953,326 
«      Barley      -      -      .  8,848,140 
Number  of  horses  and  mules  -      -  8,489,160 
"      Neat  cattle      -      .  18,488,383 
"      Sheep  -  19,085,962 
'«      Swine      -      -      .  20,745,898 
Value  of  poultry    ....  j^l0,992,610 
Pounds  of  wool       ...  26,939,340 
Products  ofdairy  ....  23,959,581 
Products  of  orchard  -  7,259,07B 
Gallons  of  wine    -      -      .      -  316.626 
Value  of  lumber      -      -      -  10,955,646 
The  table  is  at  least  a  bad  basis  on  which  to 
found  calculations.    What  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  ceaaus  of  population  emanating 
from  the  same  eoareea  1  X. 


OV  HfDICATIHG  AlTD  DESCBIBIBO  GBABSBt. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Fumen'  Beftner. 

miUbonvgh,  N.  a,  June  ISth,  1841. 
Dear  sir— The  suggestion  of  my  excellent 
friend.  Dr.  Darlington,  seems  to  me  to  present  the 
greatest  advantages  lor  securing  the  end  which 
we  have  lately  discussed.  A  specimen  of  a  plant 
is  certainly  better  than  the  best  description*  which 
can  be  written  fbr  delennining  the  true  name  of 
a  spe<»e«.  It  is  also  better  than  a  plate  or  figure, 
which  i.  propoMHl  by  M^.  I^ewj^  i^^^^f^g^ 
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Farmer.  For  unless  ihe  plates  were  executed 
with  ibe  minutest  precision  and  colored  like  na- 
ture, a  person  unacquainted  with  botany  would 
find  it  difficult  eometimes  to  determine  to  which 
of  two  or  ihree  similar  species  his  plant  is  to  be 
referred.  Plates  prepared  wiih  the  requisite  ac- 
curacy would  be  too  expensive  for  general  use, 
while  coarse  uncolored  figures  would  be  of  httle 
service. 

And  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  every  person 
who  has  itiieresi  enough  in  the  matierto  purchase 
a  very  costly  work,  would  not  heaitate  to  take  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  known  graasea  in  his 
vicinity  and  get  them  labelled  properly  by  means 
of  some  central  herbarium  to  which  he  can  have 
acfpss.    AHer  that,  his  doubts  are  at  an  end. 

My  friend,  Pro);  Short,  I  doubt  not,  will  vpry 
willinsly  label  plants  for  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Dr. 
Darlington  for  Mr.  Skinner.  1  will  niib  pleasure 
perform  thai  service  tor  you,  and  I  prelume  every 
editor  of  an  nerirullural  paper  in  the  country 
will  find  no  difficulty  iA  securing  the  aid  of  some 
good  botanist  to  give  authentic  names  to  his  col- 
lection of  plants.  And  when  this  is  done,  each 
botaoist  can  report  the  Bcieniific  and  vulgar 
names  of  the  grasses  of  bis  district  in  the  agricul- 
tural paper,  which  can  be  copied  into  others. 
The  knowledge  of  ag  iod  part  of  ihe  country  on 
this  subject  can  thus  be  gaihered  up  in  the  least 
troublesome  manner,  and  if  necessary  be  subse- 
quenity  condensed  and  arranged  by  some  compe- 
tent hand. 

Dr.  Darlington  is  certainly  right  in  the  matter 
of  learning  the  technical  names  of  grasses. 
They  sound  uncouth  to  an  ear  accustomed  only 
10  (he  English,  but  they  make  but  little  if  any 
heavier  draught  upon  the  memory  than  any  other 
new  words.  Farmers,  I  find,  have  learned  to 
uuer  moru*  miuUieauJiis  with  all  the  fluency  of  a 
botanist. 

Tou  and  your  Yi^inia  coirespondeDis  are  very 
familiar  wtih  such  terms  ee  "  wire-grass,'^  "  hen- 
grass,"  and  the  like,  but  they  are  sealed  terms  lo 
roe.  I  wish  you  would  collect  a  specimen  of 
each  of  your  grasses  that  has  a  name,  for  me, 
that  1  may  gratify  my  curiosity  about  them.  I 
presume,  however,  from  the  interest  you  have 
manifested  in  ihe  elucidation  of  these  ohscuriiies, 
ihatynu  havt  already  commenctd  your  collection. 

I  intend  to  further  your  project  by  adding  lo 
your  collection  from  my  own  stock  some  speci- 
mens from  other  sections  of  the  country  which 
may  not  be  found  io  Virginia,  Very  respectfully, 
yonn,  fcc  M.  A.  Curtis. 


For  Uw  Pumen'  Be^ncr. 
WILD  OHZOH. 

Toexiermioate  this  vile  pest  from  our  wheat  fields 
is  a  great  desidaratum.  All  facts  or  observations 
connected  therewith  cannot  (ail  to  be  interesting 
to  the,  agricultural  community.  The  following 
communication  is  made,  not  ai  warranting  any 
definite  conclusion,  but  more  to  draw  forth  soy 
farther  observatiotia  which  others  may  have  made. 

Io  1839 1  had  threesmalt  lots  ver;^  much  infested 
with  wild  onions.  No.  1,  then  in  clover,  not 
grazed,  was  fallowed  in  the  fall  of  1839,  and  pro- 
duced a  fair  crop  of  wheat  in  1840,  but  coatainiog 


so  many  onions  that  the  crop  was  hardly  saleable. 
AOer  the  wheat  was  cut  off,  I  ploughed  the  land 
and  sowed  peea.  In  the  lati  of  1840  the  peas 
were  turned  underhand  wheat  again  sown  about 
Oi^iober  llih.  Amon^  the  peas  not  an  onion  was 
to  be  seen,  and  I  was  in  hopes  the  two'ploughings 
(for  the  peas,  and  then  to  sow  wheat,)  had  effec- 
tually eradicated  the  onions.  The  wheat  crop 
on  this  lot  was  agaio  this  year  very  good,  but  as 
much  mixed  with  onions  as  last  year. 

Lot  No.  2  was  iu  wheat  in  1^,  and  produced 
almost  as  much  onion  as  wheat.  In  1840  the  land 
was  put  in  com.  The  onions  that  foil  started  by 
thousands.  £arly  in  November  the  laud  waa 
ploughed,  and  wheat  sown  on  the  lOih.  The 
wheat  this  year  is  better  than  I  expected,  and 
scarcely  an  onion  to  be  seen  in  it. 

Lot  No.  3,  at  rest  in  1839,  was  put  in  corn  in 
1840.  The  onions  begnn  to  grow  in  great  quan- 
tities on  this,  as  on  lot  No.  2,  in  the  (all.  When 
ploughing  it  in  November  for  wheat,  my  foreman 
remarked  to  roe  that  it  was  useless  to  put  that 
piece  of  land  in  wheal,  for  it  had  never  brought 
any  ihtng  but  onions.  The  wheat  was  sown  on 
November  lOtb.  The  crop  ibia  year  was  good, 
and  very  little  onion  id  it. 

I  infer  that  to  rid  your  wheat  of  onion*  in  land 
infested  with  them,  you  must  watt,  in  the  fall,  till 
they  have  started,  and  then  plough  or  harrow,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  growth  of  young  onions  before 
sowing  the  wheat.  Whether  such  a  course  often 
repeated  will  clear  the  land  iisell'  ol  onions,  or 
whether  I  refer  the  effisct  to  its  proper  cause,  fur- 
ther observation  must  deiermiue. 

A  YorirG  Fabmbb. 


FAILIKG  TO  OIVB  LITBBABT  CBBDITB. 

The  last  Boston  Cultivator,  after  saying  some- 
thing'complimentary  to  our  journal,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing indirect  but  not  the  leas  pointed  censure : 

"  On  looking  at  the  June  number  we  noticed  a 
well  written  article  in  it  'On  hiving  bees,' and 
were  making  up  our  mind  to  copy  it,  but  on 
reading  it  through  we  discovered  it  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  our  own  article  on  the  subject,  published 
in  the  Cultivator  io  May  last." 

The  fact  of  omissira  lo  credit  the  extract  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator  is  truly  charged.  The  only 
excuse  is,  that  the  omission  was  not  designed,  nor 
did  we  know  of  its  having  been  made  until  thus 
informed.  But  though  thus  having  lailed,  through 
inadvertence  or  carelessness,  to  give  the  credit 
due  to  tiie  Cultivator,  the  article  itself  will  clearly 
show  that  we  did  not  in  any  way  assume  the  cre- 
dit of  it*  origin.  It  not  only  has  none  of  the  cus- 
tomary marks  of  an  original  article,  but  fiwiher  is 
referred  to  in  the  table  of  contents  under  the  head 
of  "Selections."  Every  editor  and*  publisher 
must  know,  even  if  all  others  do  not  make  the 
proper  allowances,  that  it  is  next  to  tmpovible,  in 
the  hurry  of  business,  and  still  more  becatise  of 
the  prevtotis  errors  of  other  iVteryenins^  iwblica- 
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UoiM,  to  entirely  avoid  ominlons  or  errors  in  re- 
gard to  crediu  of  ibe  aaiborsbip  of  selectioni. 
lo  the  long  coune  of  our  editorahip,  it  ii  poMi- 
ble  that  many  such  cbargei  might  be  as  justly 
brought  as  ibe  above ;  but  ir  ao,  the  grounds  ol' 
all  are  as  yet  uosuspecied  by  us.  And  we  can 
lay  claim  at  least  to  this  merit,  that  none  are 
more  sobciious  or  careful  to  avoid  such  offences ; 
and  wa  believe  that  so  publication  is,  in  fact,  less 
offending  on  this  scmb^Ed.  Fak.  Reo. 


of 


TBB  COST  OP  TRARBFERRIIIO  THE  HOUKT 
OP  THB  GOVERITHIDNT — THK  COST  OP  BX- 
CHAiron— AMD  THB  AOKHGV  OP  A  MATION- 
AL  BA>K  rOK  LBMBHIHO  sbxH. 


For  tbe  Fumin*  Sa|M«. 

or  lh«  many  fallal  and  popular  delusions 
which  sostain  the  paper-money  system  of  this 
country,  there  is  none  more  fitlse  and  absurd  than 
the  asserted  great  difficolty  oT  transrerrinf;  Tunds, 
and  especially  the  revenue  of  the  government,  if 
witkota  the  aid  and  agency  of  a  national  bank. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  advocales  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem, end  scarcely  denied  by  most  of  its  opposers, 
ibat,  if  considered  apart  from  all  conaiitutional  or 
political  olijectioDs,  the  establisbment  of  a  naiional 
bank  would  serve  admirably  as  an  eeonomiad  ex- 
pedient, or  money-saving  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  that  if  dispensed  with,  because  of  ob- 
jections on  political  or  other  grounds,  that  any 
•ubsiitutad  agency  for  transferring  tbe  revenue 
would  be  vary  far  more  costly  then  that  of  a 
United  States  bank.  We  assume  oppomte  grounds; 
and'will  here  submit  some  of  the  reasons  tor  that 
assumption.  We  shall  here  havo  regard  merely 
to  the  eeonomteal  quegtion,  or  that  which  deeply 
eoDcems  the  agricultural  and  general  pecuniary 
interests  of  (he  conntry.  Tbe  political  qwation, 
OTtbe  bearing  of  a  oaiional  bank  on  politick  rights 
and  interests,  however  important,  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  discussion  in  an  agricultural  journal, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  touched. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  paper 
of  deservedly  high  authority  on  all  matters  of 
trade  and  mercantile  affairs,  lately  asserted  that 
the  neeeeiary  transfers  of  all  the  revenue  tbe 
United  States  could  be  effected,  promptly,  and 
aeetuely,  npon  eontraeC  and  ae  a  mere  business 
arrangement,  lor  a  eommiasion  of  one-quarter  of 
one  per  oent.  on  tbe  amount  to  be  transferred. 
The  ground  of  such  a  supposed  arrangement  was 
u>  be,  that  the  revenue  was  to  be  received  by  thfl 
agent  at  (he  points  where  collected,  in  specie,  and 
to  be  placed  by  the  agent,  in  specie,  at  such  other 
points  as  should  be  required  for  the  disbursements 
or  the  demands  of  the  government.  Thus,  if  the' 
portion  of  the  annual  revenue  requiring  to  be 
trmuftmd  amounted  to  24  mUlions  of  dollars,  tbe 
whole  cost  of  the  traoslerrenea  would  be  only 
t60.000. 

TUs  poaitive  declaration  by  the  editors  of  the 
Jouraal  of  Commeree  has  not  yet  been  questioned, 
that  w6  have  heard  of,  by  any  one,  on  tbe  ground 
that  the  eommTeUU  fieU  implied  were  not  true. 
Another  paper,  which  seems  to  yield  that  point, 
luu  obgoGlea  lo  such  agency,  opon  other  gnHind^ 


which  has  brought  forth  from  tbe  Journal 
Commeree  the  following  additional  remarks: 

"  For  the  eommlMion  above  named  [one  quar- 
ter of  one  per  cent.,]  we  will  undertake  to  arrange 
the  whole  mat|pr  with  insiiiutioos  of  tbe  first  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  the  money  of  tbe  government 
shall  be  perfectly  secure,  and  ao  that  the  Treasurer 
at  Waahington  shall  have  no  other  trouble  in  the  , 
business,  than  lo  make  up  a  weekly  statement  of 
receipts  and  of  ordera  for  disbursements,  and  tbe 
money  ahall  be  accepted  wherever  a  may  have 
been  paid  in,  and  paid  out  wherever  it  is  expended. 
There  is  a  system  of  exchanges  now  in  operation 
all  over  ihe'United  States,  which  proves  that  the 
thing  can  be  done,  and  that  whoeverdoes  it  would 
make  a  Ibrtune  by  ii.  In  fact,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  arrangement  could  he  made  without  the 
allowance  of  any  commission  whatever.  Persomi 
at  a  distance  may  not  readily  credit  this,  afler  all 
that  they  have  heard  of  the  disordered  state  of 
the  exchanges,  and  the  necessity  of  some  con< 
trivance  lo  regulate  them.  But  a  cloaer  exami- 
□ation  will  show,  that  if  Gongrees  would,  by  a 
bankrupt  law,  brush  oS  the  bankrupt  ordiabunest 
currency  factories  of  the  south  and  weat,  and  so 
correct  the  curreney^  (he  exchanges  would  be 
seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  good  regulation.  At  any 
rate,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  (o  arrange  a  fiscal 
ageut  on  the  plan  proposed  above,  on  receiving 
thirty  days'  notice." 

We  have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  estimate  of 
cost  made  above,  as  being  ample  for  the  profit 
of  tbe  agent.  But  euppose  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, the  cost  to  be  double  as  much — quadruple — 
or  even  multiplied  ten-fold — the  coai  would  still 
be  very  far  cfteoper  than  the  agency,  or  even  at- 
tempting lo  resort  to  the  agency,  of  a  national 
bank.  Even  if  the  cost  of  transfftrring  24  mil- 
lions of  dollars  Were  ten  times  as  much  as  thequar- 
ter  per  cent,  which  is  deemed  auflicient,  that  enor- 
mously increased  charge  would  be  but  $600,000 
a  year;  and  that  sum  is  less  than  the  mere  pe- 
cuniary coat  to  government  of  only  discussing  the 
bank  question,  and  other  questions  proceeding  from 
that  fertile  source  of  debate,  for  the  last  10  years. 
If,  by  paying  even  one  million  of  dollars  annually, 
the  government  eould  defray  all  the  cost,  direot 
and  indirect,  of  the  bank  and  bank  questions,  it 
would  be  B  better  bai^n  than  will  ever  be  made 
by  tbe  government  in  regard  to  tmnking.  The 
present  extra  session  of  congress  is  entirriy  charge- 
able lo  the  bank  question,  and  '(a  expenae  will 
not  fall  short  of  half  a  million.  The  aame  ques- 
tion has  served  to  add  perhaps  twice  as  much 
(o  every  year's  coat  of  recent  legialation  and  go- 
vernment. But  that  is  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
whole  cost  to  the  people.  Let  the  amount  be 
counted  of  tbe  destructiDo  of  value  and  transfer- 
ence of  properly  by  fluctuating  prices  of  currency 
— of  swindling  stockjobbing  operations— of  road 
speculation--aod  changes  of  habiis  and  corrapiioD 
of  rooials— aU  caused  by  (he  great  bank  question, 
and  even  20  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  tbe  go- 
vwnment  would  not  be  a  compeosaiion  for  ttw 
enormous  injury  to  the  wealth,  morals  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  We,  therefore,  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  aoy  possible  proper  charge  lor  iha 
transferring  the  revenue  of  gbvemment,  as  an 
ordinary  business  transaction,  rather  than  sufler 
alt  tbe  evils  incuned-  by  the  ageiic]c,or  vain  efforia 
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to  procure  the  ageocy,  of  a  oauooal  bank  lor  that 
purpose. 

Id  tbia  tangled  controversy  on  ihe  expediency 
of  a  Dstional  baok  lor  rurnidbing  a  commoo  cur- 
reucy,  and  for  equalizing  exchanges,  it  seems 
to  be  takeu  for  granted  that  a  comftion  cireulatiDg 
medium  is  esaenlial  lo  thftt  end.  Tbia  is  not  so. 
Tho  currency  (paper)  of  the  United  Stales,  whe- 
t  thw  when  in  good  or  in  bad  repute,  waa  eonfiiied 
to  this  country,  and  so  ia  the  proper  currency  ol 
Great  Britain  to  its  own  territoi^.  Unleaa  by 
accident,  and  in  some  rare  end  trivial  eases  ol'  ex- 
ceptioo,  no  bank-noie  of  either  country  ever  Ibuod 
its  way  to  the  other.  And  as  paper  conitituted 
the  great  body  of  the  currency  of  each,  even 
when  the  paper  was  convertible  to  specie,  there 
was  no  currency  in  common  between  these  two 
great  commercial  countries,  whose  regular  com- 
mercial busioeas  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  tliat  of 
any  on  the  globe.  Yet  this  absence  of  any  com- 
mon currency  bas  not  been  the  slighiesi  obstacle 
to  the  extended  and  moat  beneficial  exchange  ol 
commodities,  and  transferrence  ol'  funds.  And  it  is 
as  easy  for  an  American  to  make  a  purchase,  or 
a  payment  in  England,  as  in  any  remote  city  of 
his  own  country  when  <rar  currency  waa  deemed 
In  the  beet  condiiion. 

Now  ifthere  could  exist,  by  possibiliry,  and  had 
long  existed,  a  paper-iseuing  bank,  or  paper  cur- 
rency common  to  these  two  counirtes,  so  that  this 
paper  money  had  been  used  Ibr  tranGmission  in- 
stead of  dralis  or  billa  of  exchange,  it  would  be 
now  as  general  and  fixed  a  popu  ar  belief,  as  it  is 
in  regard  to  Virginia  and  New  York,  that  no 
trade  could  be  beneficially  carried  on,  except  at 
immense  loss  in  exchange,  between  Ihe  United 
Stales  and  England,  without  such  common  paper 
currency,  or  a  joint  .and  commoo  bank  of  issue. 
£xtend  the  application  of  Ihe  doctrine,  and  there 
would  be  found  as  great  commercial  necessity  for 
a  joint  bank  Ibr  ell  Europe  and  all  America — 
indeed  for  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  or  Ibr  the  whole 
commercial  world.  Yel  we  all  know  the  general 
fact  that  trade  is  carried  on  perfectly  well  without 
any  such  joint  banking  establishment  or  com- 
moo currency.  And  none  know  so  well  the  laJse- 
hood  of  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
common  paper  currency,  as  the  bank  men  aod  com- 
mercial men,  who  use  it  as  an  ailment  to  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  which  they 
want  for  other  and  selfish  purposes.  Ignorant 
politicians,  atid  their  ignorant  and  blind  followers, 
may  indeed  believe  this  doctrine.  But  ioielligeot 
merchants  and  mouey  dealers  have  more  know- 
ledge than  to  believe  what  they  aim  to  make  the 
politicians  and  the  people  believe  in  this  respect. 

The  great  operations  of  trade  between  difi'er- 
ent  countries,  aod  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  great  country,  are  condtwled  by  exchanges  of 
eommoditUs,  aod  not  by  payments  aod  transmis- 
aions  of  money,  wbeth^  of  paper  or  of  specie,  Ibr 
the  amounts  purchased  and  sold.  Exchanges  of 
products  betweeo  this  country  and  Ensland  might 
lake  place  to  the  amount  of  100,000,000  annually 
furaisbed  by  each  country,  and  if  the  total 
amounts  were  equal,  not  a  dollar  need  be  trans- 
mitted to  make  payment.  The  American  who 
■old  tobaeco  or  cotton  in  England,  would  receive 
(in  prefereoee)  not  money,  but  adraft  on  England, 
which  he  would  sell  at  a  premium  to  aoma  one 
who  wWied  to  purchaae  or  pay  fbr  gootb  ia  Eng- 


land. The  opemiion  is  to  simple  and  clear  as  to 
need  no  further  explanation.  Extend  the  applica- 
tion lo  the  whole  trade  between  the  two  countripo, 
and  the  result  is,  that,  even  if  each  individual  sale 
were  made  fur  cash  and  paid  Ibr  in  money,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  transmitting  any  money 
across  the  Atlantic ;  as  it  would  be  more  profiiaHe 
lor  (he  latter  elasa  to  purehase  such  foreign  liinda 
or  drafts,  rather  than  to  transmit  money,  no  matter 
whether  there  existed  a  specie  or  a  paper  currency, 
or  unilbrm  currency  of  either. 

But  it  is  true  that  a  precise  equality  of  sales  and 
purchases  of  the  United  Staiea  aod  Ensland  io  any 
one  year  would  not  be  possible.  But  that  does  not 
affect  the  principle  ol'  Ihe  position.  The  balancea 
only  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  between 
countries  ibe  least  connected  in  trade  ;  and  these 
balances  will  be  very  small  compared  to  the  whole 
amount  of  exchanged  products.  But  between 
countries  closely  conoected  in  trade,  the  bataoco 
of  one  year  would  generally  be  settled  in  the  next 
year's  transactions,  and  be  almost  always  dis- 
charged in  commodities  instead  of  money. 

The  generally  prevailing  opioiona  of  the  neeea- 
siiy,  and  of  the  mode,  of  iransferring  the  reveoua 
of  the  United  States  are  as  erroneous  as  those  up- 
on trade  between  ditferent  countiies.  The  whole 
revenue  of  Ihe  government  has  not  to  be  brought 
to  one  place,  thence  to  be  sent  to  every  place  of 
disbursement.  As  in  the  case  just  slated  of  trade, 
it  is  only  the  bonces  that  require  to  be  moved  ; 
and  not  always  even  the  balances.  Under  ihs 
present  system  of  indirect  taxation  by  duties  on 
importaiions,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  will 
be  paid  in  the  oiiy  of  New  York.  All  the  dis- 
bursements of  government  which  are  made  there, 
or  can  be  as  conveniently  made  ihere,  will  of 
course  absorb  so  much  of  the  revenue,  and  save  all 
charge  for  transferring  the  amount.  But  this  is 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  may  be  ao 
paid.  On  account  ofibe  city  of  New  York  being 
the  great  commercial  capital  and  mart,  it  will  fol- 
low that  money  there  will  be  at  least  as  valuable 
to  all  persons  who  have  to  make  purchases,  as  at 
any  other  place  in  the  union,  and  generally  mora 
BO.  Consequently,  if  government  has  to  pay  a 
sum,  whether  in  Maine,  Ibwa,  New  Orleaos  or 
Norfolk,  a  draH  on  New  York  for  the  amount 
would  be  more  valuablo  to  the  crttditor,  as  he 
could  fbnhwith  sell  it  fbr  more  to  a  merchant  m 
broker,  or  lo  a  bank,  than  the  amount  ef  the  debt 
in  specie.  Thus,  much  the  greater  part  of  ibe  ex- 
penaea  of  government  might  be  paid  without 
any  actual  transfer  or  removal  of  money  by  the 
government ;  and  the  transfera  which  wotild*  be 
subsequently  made,  to  equalize  Ibe  supply  and 
demand  Ibr  specie,  would  be  in  the  ordinary  eoonsa 
of  trade  or  exchange,  and  conducted  at  the  cost 
and  risk  of  private  individuals,  or  banks.  The 
permanent  balances,  whet  her  accumulaied  by  pri- 
vate trade  or  governmental  taxation,  would  in. 
deed  have  to  ba  transported  from  the  points  of 
unnecessary  accumulation,  to  other  places  when 
wanted  and  due.  But  these  permanent  balances 
would  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  whole  amount; 
aod  the  expense  of  removal,  even  in  apeeie,  wookl 
not  be  worth  naming  in  comparison  to  the  coat  of 
a  government  banking  system  as  a  means  fot 
transferring  government  lands.  And,  moreover, 
these  balances  have  mv  to  be  so  iranoporled, 
and  in  t^eoe,  and  alwaya  mint  be,  under  uy 
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nateiB  of  trade  or  baoklDg  thai  cao  poMibly  be 
doviMd.  To  whatever  pointe  tbe  cooree  of  trade, 
or  opefdiioa  of  taxation  HDd  diibuitement,  with- 
mi  a  Daiional  bank,  or  any  banks,  will  direct  and 
aceumulaie  balances  of  apecie,  the  same  will 
be  the  direction  and  aeeumulatioa  if  a  national 
Macie-paytn;  bank  and  brancbei  exiaied.  For 
thougu  the  balancea  ahould  be  in  bank-notes, 
f  heae  nutea  would  require  to  be  paid  in  specie,  as 
the  tirat  step  towards  BeiUing  ilie  balances.  The 
subsliiuiion  ol  paper  uioiioy  adds  anoiher  link  lo 
ihe  chain  of  circulation,  and  may  sooiewbai  de- 
lay ibe  final  resuli.  But  the  retult  will  finally 
b«  the  same,  ll  a  United  Sialea  bonk  should  be 
csiabliahed  this  eeesioo,  with  40  or  50  branches, 
ID  the  first  place  ii  will  noi,  and  cannot,  make  the 
whole  or  its  eunency  ol'equal  value  everv  where, 
aa  U  Kcnerally  and  looltshiy  mpposed.  But  even 
il'  ihia  deMieo  and  impossible  result  were  to  be 
reached,  and  the  brauch  notes  ol'  Wisconsin, 
and  Arkaasaa,  and  F  orida,  were  worth  as  much 
in  the  city  ol  New  York  as  those  ol  the  city 
branch,  that  very  equality  ol' value  (or  the  nearest 
posaible  approach  lo  H)  would  serve  but  io  bring 
the  notes  of  disiant  branches  more  speedily  and 
in  greater  quantity  to  New  York,  m  the  regular 
course  ol'  trade.  The  branch  there  would  soon 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  notes  ol'  dUuni  branch- 
es and  would  necessarily  have  lo  retara  ibem,  or 
Ihe  balancea  that  could  not  be  dbposed  ol  io  trade, 
lor  specie.  And  the  specie  thus  required  to  be 
imiisporied,  (a  process  which  paper-money  men 
protess  so  much  to  abhor,)  would  be  just  aa  much 
as  il'  imper  money  had  not  existed  ;  mdeed  more, 
•  il  paper  money  had  served  to  stimulate  and  in- 
ereiwB  eiiher  legitimate  trade  or  wild  tpeculaiion. 

A  national  bank,  Iherelbre,  is  not  needed  for 
Ihe  purposes  above  considered,  and  for  which 
purposes  alone  moei  of  its  deluded  and  honest  ad- 
vocates desire  the  establishment,  li  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  powerful  and  admirable  political  en- 
ffioe  lor  the  purposes  of  those  who  could  wield 
IIS  influences.  It  will  do  wonders  io  iraotlening 
wealth  iTom  the  possession  of  those  whose  hones* 
industry  bad  earned  it^  to  that  ol  speeutatorv.  Block- 
jobbers  and  legalized  swiodlen  of  all  sons.  But, 
toowaver  deaiiable  for  these  purposes,  to  the  class- 
ea  lo  whom  it  offers  such  advantages,  a  national 
bank  is  not  needed  to  equalize  exchanges,  or  to 
liirniih  a  onilbrm  currency,  or  to  lessen  the  ex- 
pense, or  beoeficially  facilitate  the  iransrernng  ol 
ibe  MvoDue  and  funds  ol"  government. 

No  currency  but  gold  and  silver  can  poasibly 
hive  Ihe  same  value  at  every  part  of  an  extensive 
country :  and  even  if  the  currency  were  ol  gold 
and  silver,  or  of  paper  convertible  on  demand 
•oaietoAsrs  to  gold  or  silver,  still  exchange  (that 
is.  the  cost  of  trauslerrence  of  funds)  must  cost  wbw- 
tttnr,  and  iherelbre  some  premium  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  dralis.  But  though  a  perfectly  uni- 
form currency  is  a  vain  tancy,  and  perlecl  equalize- 
tioD  of  exchanges  is  impossible,  siill  the  necessa- 
ry diflarencea  and  inequaliues  would  be  so  sinal 
M  to  ba  unimportant,  and  of  no  praciicel  evil,  il 
the  tteneral  and  state  government*  had  not  creaied, 
oTswiBined  by  their  indulgence,  a  depreciated 
paper  currency.  «  ihe  currency  were  eiiber  of 
inSe,  or  of  paper  tnUy  and  /u%  convertible  to 
S«S?at  the  points  where  issued,  the  price  of  ex- 
SSn«  would  Mver  be  coosideiable.  even  ihouffb 
Swe  were  no  oiher  than  rtWe  buita.  II  iBe 
Vol..  iX.-W 


notes  of  an  undonbledly  solvent  and  honestly  pay- 
ing bank  should  find  their  way  to  a  disiani  state, 
their  market  value  would  be  known  by  reference 
Jo  any  broker's  list,  or  prices  current,  and  Ihe  lair 
value  of  the  notes  could  be  obtained,  deduciing 
ihe  necessary  profit  to  the  exchanger. 

But  if  bank  notes  are  not  truly  redeemabl  e 
then  of  course  (hey  will  depreciate,  and  dppart  the 
more  widely  from  a  "  unilbrm  currency"  in  pro- 
portion 10  the  distrust  of  ihelr  value  by  the  public. 
And  such  will  be  siill  the  ease  wtih  the  notes  of 
all  non-specie-paying  state  banks,  even  if  a  Onited 
Stales  bank  existed— and  such  would  beihaease 
with  the  United  Slates  Bank  itself,  if  it  ivere  not 
a  specie-paying  bank.  But  herein  again  we  run 
Ibui  ol  two  other  popular  and  prevalent  fallacies, 
one  of  which  maintains  that  a  United  States  bank, 
because  of  iisvery  origin  and  constituiion,  will  ne- 
ce$$arUy  be  a  specie- paying  bank  ;  and  the  other, 
thai  il  will  necessarily  compel  all  the  state  hanks 
also  lo  pay  specie.  A  lew  words  will  sufBce  to 
expose  the  emptiness  ot  these  pretensions. 

A  iiaiional  bank,  supported  and  upheld  by  the 
revenue  and  the  credit  of  the  federal  govf  rniiieni, 
must  indeed  be  so  powerful,  and  pervading  in  influ- 
ence, as  to  wilbstund  dangers,  disasters  and  Ibes, 
ibat  would  prostrate  the  credit  of  any  bank  or 
banks  not  so  sustained.  Notwithstanding,  it  was 
due  to  good  fonune  and  accideni,  and  not  lo  any 
inherent  viriue  ot  a  naiionai  charter,  ihai  boih  ihe 
Lwo  Ibrnier  United  States  banks  continued  to  pay 
fpecie  throughout  their  existence.  Eiiher  bank 
would  rcnaioly  and  necessarily  have  stopped  pay- 
ment, if  its  charter  had  continued  but  three 
years  longer.  And  the  last  bank  was  upon  the 
point  of  stopping  payment  years  before  the  expira- 
tion of  its  charter,  and  before  any  hostile  actioa 
of  tbe  government  had  commenced,  or  was  anti- 
cipated, and  without  any  cause  except  the  impro- 
per and  Iraudulent  acu  of  its  own  authorities. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  but  8100,000  in  specie 
alone  prevented  the  mother  bank  suspending  pay- 
ment the  next  morning.  The  occurrence  ol  war 
with  any  powerful  enemy,  and  its  neceseary 
pressure  on  trade  aad  finances,  will  never  liiil  to 
cause  a  United  States  bank  (if  a  bank  of  circula- 
tion) to  stop  paymenL  And  this  inevitable  stop- 
page would  lake  place  precisely  when  it  would 
be  most  disastrous  to  the  country.;  and  when  ut- 
lerly  impossible  to  ba  remedied,  or  punished,  by 
any  legislation  or  other  action  of  government. 

It  is  true  that  a  United  Suies  bauk  can  exert 
great  power  in  compelling  stale  banks  (o  pay 
specie  lor  their  notes,  so  long  as  they  profess  to  pay 
ihem,  and  are  anxious  to  maintain  that  character. 
But  if  the  government  of  a  state,  Virginia  for  ex- 
ample, chooses  that  its  banks  shall  be  forced  to 
pay  specie  honestly,  there  is  no  need  of  reselling 
to  the  agency  and  foreign  aid  of  a,  United  States 
bank.  It  would  be  sufficient  that  the  government 
should  not  protect  the  banks  in  their  fraudulent 
reiiisal  to  pay  their  notes— to  merely  let  ihem 
meet  ihe  general  legal  destiny  of  debtors,  whe- 
ther honest  or  fraudulem— and  all  our  banks  would 
be  specie-paying  immediately,  and  otherwise  as 
honest  as  the  Taw  should  require  and  compel. 
But  as  the  government  ol  this  and  almost  every 
other  slate  south  and  west  of  New  York,  have 
cAosen  to  ausiaia  their  banks  in  the  long  continued 
refusal  to  pay  their  notes  and  debts,  they  will  con- 
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luiue  so  to  choose,  and  can  so  sustain  the  banks 
in  their  refusal,  in  spite  of  any  operation  of  a 
United  States  bank.  Indeed,  as  eoon,  and  as  long, 
as  a  state  bank  boldly  refuses  to  pay  its  notes  and 
other  dues,  uid  it  is  sustained  in  such  refusal  by 
lha  law  of  the  land,  the  bank  is  thereby  made 
invnloerable  af(ainst  all  assaults.  It  is  ontreDched 
behind  imnr^nsble  barners,  coosuucted  of  its 
own  discredit  and  infamy.  The  banks  of  Virgi- 
nia eoutd  coiqmenoe  specie  payments  lo-morrow, 
and  maintain  them,  if  compelled  to  that  honest 
course  by  any  external  power.  But  in  to  doing, 
they  must  lose  all  their  present  dividends,  which, 
whether  of  TUt  profta  or  of  capital,  are  now  the 
fruits  of  legalized  cheating  and  robbing  (he  com- 
munity. They  would  either  heve  to  contract 
iheir  bueinees,  or  to  use  its  gnins  in  purchasing 
specie  to  meet  liabilities.  There  possibly  may 
be  plenry  of  other  and  stronger  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing a  United  Slates  bank,  whieh  we  mean  not 
here  to  discuss;  but  this  one  inducement  held 
out,  and  so  generally  relied  on,  of  its  causing  the 
■tale  banks  to  pay  specie,  is  ceHainly  the  weakest 
and  most  contemptible  of  alt  pretences.  The 
state  of  Virginia,  the  people  and  the  government, 
either  (fo  or  <Jo  not  cAoo80  to  sustain  the  banks  of 
Virginia  (as  they  are  sustained  by  law)  in  their 
present  dishonest  refusal  to  pay  their  debts.  Il 
the  choice  is  to  Bueiain  this  dishonest  course,  all 
compulsory  action,  to  the  contrary,  of  a  United 
Slates  bank  will  be  utterly  futile.  If  the  slaie 
government  requires  the  banks  to  pay,  there  is 
certainly  no  need  to  go  abroad  for  an  agent  to 
eompel  that  whieh  tha  ^neral  laws  of  ihe  land 
would  aufficienily  exact,  if  the  exdusive  privileges 
to  banks,  of  indulgence  to  fhiiid,  were  merely 
witfadrayrn.  Tatlor  op  Caropihb. 


nPUVATlOK  IN  ftKGARD  TO  A  PAST  OF  HR. 
TURNICR's  ADDREB9. 

To  Die  Editor  of  the  FamwtB'  ReglMet. 

JZosensatA,  July  21, 1841. 

Dear  air, — 

My  (riend,  Qen.  Aichardson,  informed  me  this 
morning,  that,  iu  a  conversation  that  be  had  re- 
cently bad  with  you,  you  told  him  (hat  you  in- 
tended to  publish  the  address  delivered  at  ihe  laie 
meeting  of  our  agriculiHrel  society.  I  will  not 
ditgolse  the  fact,  that  I  feel  considerably  Sattervd 
witti  this  token  of  yoar  approbaUon.  But  my  ob- 
ject in  writing  is  to  say,  that  I  do  not  ^1  willing 
that  this  production  should  thus  come  before  the 
public,  without  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  It 
would  appear  from  the  letter  of  thp  address,  that  I 
am  in  Tavor  of  a  United  States  bank.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  I  am  no  more  in  favor  of  a  l^ited 
^Ua  bonk,  than  of  any  other  bank.  I  went  upon 
the  principle  that  our  merchants  and  other  trading 
opfe  would  have  a  bank  of  some  kind.  This 
ing  the  ease,  I  thought  and  still  think  it  good 
policy  to  tolerate,  and  even  patronize,  that  bank 
which  is  least  objectionable.  And  as  the  late 
United  Stales  fianlc  did  aciually  eqaalixe  the  cur- 
rency, I  gave  it  a  decided  preference  over  other 
banks,  the  currency  of  which  is  In  a  wretchedly 
disordered  slate.  The  seniiment  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  siinpty  this :  that  that  bank  suits 
fkrmers  tbe  best  which  makes  one  man's  dqllor 

• 


equal  to  that  of  another,  alt  over  the  world.  I 
care  not^by  what  name  it  is  called,  if  it  have  the 
above  effect,  that  is  the  bank  for  farmers.  If  you 
publish  the  address,  please  make  the  above  e;[- 
planatioc.  As  to  our  long-speeching  legislature, 
and  our  shaving  banks,  I  thought  they  desenred 
a  lashiDg,  and  I  gave  it  to  them  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  which  I  was  capable.  With  best'  re- 
spects, &C.  J.  H.  TURRKR. 

[The  foregoing  letter  was  received  after  the 
portion  of  the  address  which  appears  in  tbe  pre^ 
ceding  sheet  was  in  type.  It  is  inserted  as  earty 
thereafter  as  could  be  done  without  much  inconve- 
nience. It  is  not  only  due  to  Mr.  Turner  to  per- 
mit him  to  explain  his  meaning,  but  his  explana- 
tion is  also  doe  to  the  public,  inasmueh  as  his  lan- 
s^uage  had  been  rpported,  and  underaiooil  by  many, 
as  a  thorough  approval  and  recommendation  of 
a  United  States  bank.  If  he  is  "  no  more  in  fa- 
vor of  a  United  Stales  bank  than  of  any  other  [ex- 
isting] bank,"  he  is  then  (by  his  context)  enough 
opposed  to  both  kinds.  But  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Turner's  words  have  been  construed  as  highly  in 
I'avor  of  Ihe  establishing  of  a  Unhed  Slates  bank ; 
and  one  of  the  most  stiiking  proofs  of  that  im- 
pression has  reached  us  since  his  letter.  A  writer 
in  the  Lynchburg  VirgiDian,  who  is  regularly  ar- 
guing, and  at  length,  in  favor  of  a  United  States 
bank,  when  he  romes  to  treat  of  the  "  Kxpedien- 
cy,"  copies  entire  and  adopts  all  that  part  ofihe  ad- 
dress which  refers  to  banks,  paper  money  and  ex- 
change— being  amtent  to  bear  and  to  repeat  the 
well-deserved  censures  therein  cast  upon  thedisbo- 
tieat  course  of  the  non-paying  state  banh»,  for  the 
sake  ofihe  short  passage  in  favor  ofa  national  bank. 
The  writer  introduces  the  extract  with  only  ibe  fol- 
lowing words :— -"  3.  Its  txpeditney.  On  this  point 
we  shall  be  content  with  the  following  praelicid 
orgumntt,  lor  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hev. 
Jesse  fl.  Turner,  the  president  of  tbe  Henrico 
Agricultural  Society.  It  is  the  argument  of  a 
farmer,  nol  of  a  politician— and  it  cannot  fail,  ap- 
pealing as  it  does  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
man,  to  exert  a  wholesome  influeoee  on  the  pub- 
lic mind." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  TumeHa  mistaken  ground, 
that  the  late  United  States  Bank  "actually  equal- 
ized the  currency,"  we  shall  add  nothing  more  to 
what  has  been  already  said  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  Dpmber.— Ed.  F.  R] 


THE  SEASON  AND  CROPS. 

The  wheat  crop  of  lower  and  middle  Vi^nia 
will  certainly  fall  far  short  of  the  sanguine  antici- 
pations which  we  held  and  expresaed,  and  which 
were  eotwtained  by  moat  Amieri^  jost  faefin  tha 
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ruH  irrowlh  of  Ihe  crop.  The  crop  of  the  veatem 
pnrt  or  the  state,  we  understand,  1  bough  upon  len 
BBtnractory  lesiimony,  10  be  no  better  than  that 
of  the  ea«tem  pan. 

AAer  the  wont  winter,  and  ftreaier  portion  of 
■pring,  ever  known,  roreoro  ar»d  ipringeropi,  (on 
account  or  continual  raiiw,  and  long  continned 
cold.)  the  weather  became  ao  fine,  that  the  hope 
of  an  averajre  crop  of  com,  which  had  waned  al- 
mofll  to  extinction,  wan  revived  every  where. 
But  the  before  vtinted  corn  did  not  grow  as  fust 
aa  was  expecied ;  and  kMterly.  drought  baa  pre- 
vailed until  it  Ibreatena  sreat  injury  10  the  grow- 
ing crdpB  of  both  corn  and  tobacco.  Without  suf- 
ficlent  rain  aoon,  the  corn  crop  in  this  region  will 
be  eat  very  short. 

The  oat  crop  was  very  shon,  owinfc  to  ihe  wet 
stale  oT  the  ground  preventinff  sowing  in  proper 
time,  nron  land  in  dry  and  f$nod  condition. 

July  9a,  mi.  Ed.  F.  R. 

PStCBS  or  WHUT. 

The  Shipping  and  Commercial  list  of  July  29lh, 
reportu  the  New  York  prices  of  "  Wheat,  Ohio 
and  Genesee,  (old.)  81.25  10  1.27 J —soul hem, 
(new,)  §1.18  10  1.18}."  The  Baltimore  priceP, 
■ame  day,  according  lo  the  American—"  New 
whent,  Md.,  ©1.18  to  1.25."  The  American 
Farmer,  of  Baltimore,  (29ih,)saya— "Thaaalesof 
Maryland  red  wheats  are  making  to  day  at  118  10 
122  oenta  for  good  to  very  prime  parrels.  Sales  of 
new  Maryland  white  wheat,  of  prime  qualiiy, 
suitable  for  family  flour,  at  128  and  130  cents." 

In  Richmond  and  Petersburg  the  highest  prices 
for  wheal  taiked  of  by  buyers  are  110  to  115  cenu. 
We  advise  larmers  to  trait  awhile  for  prices  at 
home  to  more  nearly  ^ppnwdk  thoae  of  the  north 
— and  the  owners  of  river  crops  to  ship  ihem  to 
Bail im ore ;  or,  still  beuer,  to  New  York,  where 
the  sates  are  for  specie,  oT  paper  convertible  to 
specie.— Ed.  F.  U. 


CPBE  TOR  tHB  rOLL-KVlL.  CABTRATIBIG 

COLTS. 

Td  Ihe  EdHor  of  the  Fanmn'  Heci«t«r. 

OmpbtiX  county,  Mardt  15,  1841. 

I  send  you  a  rertain  cure  Ibr  the  poll-evil  in 
horses,  which  you  can  publish,  if  you  think  it 
wonhy  of  a  place  in  your  colurons.  The  remedy 
is  this :  Make  one  or  t  wo  incisions  in  the  swelling, 
and  then  wash  the  wound  nicely  with  strong  soap- 
Buda,  and  fill  the  wound  with  lime.  A  few  appli- 
cations will  perfbnn  the  cure.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  cutting,  so  as  not  to  cut  across  the  neck, 
and  thua  woood  an  artery. 

I  will  (while  writing  about  horses)  give  you  my 


mode  of  castrating  eolts,  which  is  not  new,  but 
plain  and  simple ;  and,  I  believe,  if  care  be  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  ti  is  the  best  mode. 
I  never  bad  one  to  mii>d  culling  more  than  a  boar. 
The  plan  is  this:  Al<er  the  colt  it  thrown  down 
and  rarefully  tied,  the  integuments  ofthe  testicles 
are  to  be  laid  open  with  a  sharp  knile,  and  the 
stone  pulled  ou',  and  the  cord  of  the  nut  cleaned 
down.  The  cord  is  then  to  be  securely  tied  with 
a  strong  thread,  well  waied,  and  the  cord  is  ibeo 
cut  off  near  the  thread,  and  the  ends  of  ihe  thread 
left  six  or  eight  inches  long.  After  both  slonea 
are  taken  out,  the  wounds  are  to  t>e  well  greased 
with  old  bacon  gravy  and  salt. 

STAniTTOH  KlVBR. 


THK  HUSCARDISH  Or  BILK-WOKMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Karmera'  Reflitei. 

I  beg  leave  10  muke  a  lew  remarks  on  the  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Register,  entitled  <*  the  muscardine."  This  arti- 
cle is  cnlculeied  to  ffraiify  the  cunous,  but  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  some  recent  publieationa 
on  the  same  sulijeGt,  it  is  also  calculated  to  excite 
unnecessary  nlnrm,  and  to  sirengihen  the  already 
ptrong  prejudices  which  poeseea  the  minds  of 
some  persons  in  relation  to  the  success  of  thft cul- 
ture of  silk  in  Virginia. 

The  writer  of  the  article  takes  it  as  settled  that 
the  mmcardint  is  contagions,  and  cites  the  expe- 
riroeriis  of  Dr.  Bassi,  of  Milan,  to  establish  this 
character  of  the  disease.  I  have  been  rearing 
(•ilk-worms  Ibr  punions  of  six  years,  and  during 
that  period  have  only  seen  about  thirty  cases  of 
the  niuscardine.  (  have  twice  rubbed  the  "  fan* 
naceous  rfHoreccence"  (which  the  Europeans  say 
is  the  seed  of  a  vegetable  thai  extends  its  ropts 
through  pans  of  the  worm,)  on  the  healthy  silk- 
worms, in  order  to  ''inoculate"  Ihem  wiin  ihe 
disease,  but  they  retained  their  health  and  went 
on  as  usual.  This  disease  may  be  confogtous  in 
Europe ;  but  uniil  some  more  decisive  evidence 
than  any  which  has  yet  Iteeo  adduced  shall  esta- 
blish its  character  of  eurttagioA  in  Virginia^  I 
shall  hold  ihat  it  is  in  our  climate  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  not  contagiota. 

I  have  now  about  600,000  silk-worms  in  va- 
rious stages,  from  one  day  old  to  maiuriiy.  They 
are  remarkably  healthy.  The  oldest  are  spin- 
ning in  22  to  25  days,  and  forming  excellent  co- 
coons. The  varieties,  "  mammoth  sulphur"  and 
"  pea-nut." 

The  use  of  lime  I  consider  tntwZtM&Ia.*  I 
sprinkle  it  over  ihem  just  before  giving  them 
iheir  meals,  one*  during  the  third  and  luurth  ages, 
and  daUy  during  the  last  age.  It  counteracts  the 
bad  effects  of  heat  and  moisture,  keeps  the  appe- 
tite of  the  worms  keen,  and  no  doubt  hastens 
their  malurilr.  Lavton  Y.  Atkirs. 

Staff-ord,  Va.,  July  5th,  1841.   _ 

*  Other  preventives  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
lime,  although  excellent,  will  not  ssvs  Worms  that  are 

piUd  up  in  uyert,  nor  will  it  supply  Ihe  place  of  libe- 
ral ventilation.  I  prize  highly  the  labors  of  scienlific 
men,  but  they  are  fallible,  and  it  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Bassi  may  be  mistaken.  The  cliiDate  of  Europe  nay 
be  calculated  in  an  unusual  degree  to  prodoce  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  in  assigning  causes  lor  disease,  doctors  will 
dilfer,  and  tlw  imagination  is  often  alkiHed  too  much 
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Saturday,  July  3,  1841. 

TTit  Frederick  County  Bank. — We  learn,  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  tbat  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  mo- 
ney of  which  the  Frederick  County  Bank  was  robbed 
during  the  month  oT  May,  has  been  recovered.  Tbe 
account  of  tbe  ne^otiaium  by  which  tbe  money  was 
received,  is  a  curious  one.  A  correspondnoce,  it  is 
stated,  took  place  between  an  altoiney  of  New  York 
sod  the  officers  of  the  bank.  This  correspondence 
was  commenced  about  two  weeks  since,  ttik  attorney 
makioe  propositions  in  behalf  of  bis  client,  the  robber 
of  the  banK^  to  which  tbe  officers  were  disposed  to 
accede  if  nothing  better  could  be  done.  Accordini^y, 
Dr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Bank,  went  to  New 
York,  and  there  concluded  the  negotiations  with  a 
compromise  which  leaves  the  ro^e  in  the  possession 
of  the  gold  he  carried  off,  some  1^10,000,  for  his  night's 
vpork,  and  (he  hank  recovers  all  the  rest,  In  value 
something  upwards  of  $170,000.  This  is  a  pretty  story 
to  tell  tbe  officers,  permit  the  rogue  to  keep  $10,000 
in  specie,  for  the  return  of  $170,000  in  pap(;r,  after 
Ihey  had,  by  tbe  measures  they  immediately  adopted, 
succeeded  in  getting  in  all  the  issue  tlut  bad  been 
honestly  obtainedt  leaving  tbe  stolen  mooer  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  tbief,  and  which  would  have  been  the 
surest  means  of  his  detection.  It  seems  very  likely, 
.too,  tbat  a  thief  who  had  so  long  snccessrully  eluded 
detection,  should  expose  himself  by  entering  into  a 
negotiation  to  allow  him  to  keep  money  that  he  actual- 
ly bad.  Besides,  it  was  exceedingly  culpable  in  the 
agents  of  tbe  fiuk  to  make  any  compromise  with 
a  rogue  which  would  go  to  reward  his  villany.  The 
story  but  confirms  tbe  suspicions  that  were  created  at 
the  time  of  the  robbe^.  that  nobody  out  of  the  bank 
was  tbe  perpetrator  ot"^ it." — Fhila.  Ledger. 

The  Ledger  of  a  later  date  says  :— 

"  It  appears  from  more  recent  accounts,  that  instead 
of  $10,000  the  agents  of  the  bank  who  effected  the 
n^tiation,  allowed  the  thief  to  keep  twenty-eight 
(Aousitnti  doUars,  or  all  the  specie  and  notes  of  banks, 
other  than  the  issues  of  the  robbed  institution,  in  bis 
possession,  and  which  would  not  be  likely  to  lead  to 
nis  detection.  The  lawyer,  one  Wyley,  who  managed 
this  corrupt  and  rascally  piece  of  business,  cbai^d 
only  ten  Uununnd  doUart  for  componnding  tbe  fek)ny. 
The  circumstances  as  related  bear  upon  their  face 
the  evidence  of  a  precious  pieco  of  knavery  by  some 
of  tbe  actors,  that  needs  some  further  investigation. 
A  curious  feature  in  the  «ase  is,  that  when  Wyley 
was  questioned  as  to  who  were  tbe  robbers,  that  in- 
dividual answered,  you  have  seen  the  principal  of 
them  several  times  during  your  visit." 

Tbe  Journal  of  Commerce  announces  the  arrival 
of  the  brig  Charles  Carroll,  from  Tamnico,  with  about 

S 70,000  ia  specie.   The  brig  PatseyB.  Blount,  from 
elixe.  Hondoias,  $11,807.  The  bark  Ann  Eliza, 
from  Tera  Cruz,  Inings  $100,000  in  spede. 

The  Rev.  James  Abercronbie,  D.  D.,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  Philadelphia,  died  on  Saturday  night 
last,  aged  84  years. 

Otnada.—k  petition  was  presented  in  the  provincial 
legislature  at  Kio^on,  recently,  asking  for  an  increase 
ofcomp^nsation.  The  speaker  explained  to  the  boose, 
tbat  inpi^senting  petitions  askiDg  for  aiipropriatjons  of 
public  money,  it  was  necessary  To  oMotn  HU  governor- 
gMvaJ^t  permunon  to  prttent  aueh  petition*  !  The  pe- 
tition was  withdrawn.  Bills  lo  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  to  impose  protective  duties  on  foreign 
produce,  that  is,  on  the  produce  of  tbe  United  States, 
are  about  to  be  brought  befim  tbe  nnited  parliament 
by  Col.  Frinca. 

It  U  gtatid,  io  the  Wwteni  (Teim.)  Review,  tbat 


several  of  the  gentlemen  frDm  the  United  States,  em- 
ployed by  tbe  British  government  to  instruct  tfas 
natives  of  India  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  have  re- 
turned home.  They  complain  of  the  climate  and  it> 
diseases,  and  have  no  faitb  in  the  enterprise  of  cottob 
growing  in  that  regi<Hi. 

The  Ex-houotable  C.  F.  BUtchell  hu  had  two  bilb 
found  against  him,  at  tbe  SMsiona  of  New  York  city, 
for  forgery  ;  one  was  found  by  a  former  grand  Jury. 
There  are  now  three  indictments  a^inst  him  forforfre- 
ry — and  another  compliunt  pending  beside*,  which 
will  probably  be  laid  twfore  the  next  grand  jury. 

There  have  arrived  in  New  York,  during  the  past 
week,  from  various  foreign  ports,  4839  passengers. 

The  Vandalia  (111.)  Free  Press  states,  "on  unquet- 
tionable  authority,  that  Gov.  Cariin  bis  caused  to  ba 
issned  upwards  of  $1,000,000  oX  state  bonds,  which 
have  been  sent  eastward  to  be  sold  for  whatever  price 
they  may  command." 

Major  General  Macomb,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  died  suddenly  on  Fri- 
day, tbe  26th  ult.,  at  Washington  City. 

There  are  no  less  than  346  applicants  for  the  benefit 
of  the  insolvent  laws  at  tbe  present  term  of  the  Insol- 
vent Court  of  Philadelphia. 

Tbe  Spanish  brie  Frederick,  of  St.  Johns,  Porto 
lUeo,  was  eapsizca  by  a  waterspout  on  tbe  8d  ult- 
The  crew  bad  barely  time  to  take  lo  tbe  boat,  without 
provisions  or  water,  before  she  sank.  They  were 
picked  np  by  tbe  S^pb,  and  landed  at  Bermuoa. 

Parsimony  vs.  Vanity.— T^a  Boston  Mall  thinks  an 
effectual  remedy  might  be  had  against  the  long  and 
foolish  T»rti9an  speeches  of  memMrs  of  congress,  by 
their  being  obliged  to  have  them  publbhed  at  their 
own  expense.  , 

Baktiiomat  Z^neUwr-— A  heavy  and  destmcHve 
storm  of  rain  whS  experieoced  at  Lynchburg  «i  tbe 
2l8t.  Seveial  breaks  were  made  in  the  James  River' 
Canal,  and  dams,  bridges,  tu:.,  weta  swept  away  by 
the  force  of  tbe  torrent. 

A  memorial  for  a  United  Slates  Bank,  measuring 
two  hundred  feet  tn  let^th,  with  double  columns  of 
closely  written  signatures,  was  sent  to  Congress,  from 
New  York,  on  Saturday,  in  charge  of  a  committee 
from  the  board  of  trade. 

Tbe  Montgomery  county  (Fa.)  prison  has  not  » 
single  inmate. 

B]f  ttts  noratn^'s  mailt,  July  8. 

Tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Ledger  of  yesterday  says  - — > 
"  Tbe  Frederick  Examiner,  of  Wednesday,  has  8 
statement  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  tbe  recovery  of  the 
mon^  stolen  from  the  bank  of  that  county.  Tbe 
Mr.  Wiley  who  undertook  to  perform  the  business  for 
the  thieves,  is  an  associate  justice  of  one  of  the  infe- 
rior courts  of  New  York,  and  was  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  tbe  duties  of  that  office  when  the  agent  <^ 
the  ^nk  waited  upon  bim.  Tbe  Examiner  says  this 
is  not  tbe  first  time  tbat  Mr.  Wiley  has  acted  as  me- 
diator in  tike  cases.  Some  very  few  years  ago,  he 
was,  we  understand,  in  tbe  same  way  instrumental  in 
the  restoration  of  tbe  funds  stolen  from  the  Providence 
Bank  to  the  amount  of  $188,000.  He  would,  in  th« 
present  instance,  give  no  other  information  on  the 
subject  of  tbe  Frederick  County  Bank  robtwiy,  than 
that  he  was  informed  that  *  the  vaults  were  opened  by 
false  keys,  and  tbat  six  persons  were  eoocenied.* 
This  account,  if  true,  shows  Mr.  Wiley  to  be  in 
strange  connexion  with  borglan  end  robben.  Tbe 
duties  of  his  office  are  to  detect  and  punish  crime,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  it,  but  his  practice,  it  would  seem, 
is  to  screen  tbe  criminal,  apparently  for  bis  own  bene- 
fit. It  is  time  that  his  acts  were  more  particularly 
scrutinized,  for  he  now  appears  to  tajnplicated  in  as 
gnat  BO  opention  of  atoof  pitM^^ 
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GModa.— Reinrorrementa  for  sevenU  of  the  ngi- 
menti  in  Caoadi  arrived  at  Quebec  od  Sundajr  last. 
The  nambrr  of  immiKrants  who  have  arrived  Ihu  lea- 
•00.  to  the  26tb  of  Jane,  is  16.264.  The  experiment 
«f  Modin^  produce  down  (be  Rapida  to  Montreal  by 
•team  haa  succeeded.  The  government  have  a  decided 
majority  in  the  provincial  parliament. 

It  it  uid  that  Dr.  Dyott,  who  was  recently  leleased 
from  priaoD,  is  ^ain  to  be  oppooed  upon  his  application 
for  the  benefit  of  (he  insolvent  laws,  at  (be  next  term 
vf  the  Insolvent  Court  of  Pbiladelpbia. 

Satunlay,  JU^  10, 1841. 
The  iteamiiAlp  Britannia  arrived  at  Boston  on  (he 
8d,  in  18}  days,  oringing  accouoti  from  England  16 
days  la(er. 

Sir  Robert  Feet's  motion  of  "no  confidence  in 
ministers"  had  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Par- 
liament was  about  to  be  dissolved. 

**  AU  EnclaDd  is  in  a  state  of  tremendous  political 
•zeitcment^  **The  money  market  ia  consequently 
st^^nant;  the  funds  paralyzed.  There  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  cotton  market,  but  very  little  or  none  in 
tnda  in  general.  The  price  of  wheat  >as  improved. 
TbF  cropa  an  all  in  fine  order. 

The  canvasnng  for  the  approaching  election  waa  in 
AiH  operation. 

*'  Notiiing  new  from  China." 

The  insurrection  in  Crete  is  still  gaining  streneth-' 

Tbe  great  abolitionist  and  anti-slavery  apost^.  Sir 
Tliomaa  Fowel  Buxton,  is  a  great  brewer  and  gin-shop 
owner  of  London. 

"  The  warmest  advocate  of  the  credit  system  is  fain 
to  eonfesi)  that  the  diffleultj  in  the  way  of  a  sound 
carreney  at  tbe  aoutb  is  the  disgraceful  net,  that  (be 
rcspecdve  legislatores  are  uqder  the  influence  of  insol- 
Tent  banks;  and  yet  these  same  persons  advocale  (he 
raising  up  of  a  moneyed  power,  in  whose  embrace  tbe 
independence  and  influence  of  congress  will  be 
crushed,  as  surely  as  that  the  currency  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  passed  into  a  by-word.''— iV^,  Y-  Herald. 
*  Judge  Henry  St.  Goorge  Tucker,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  haa  been  elected  Professor  of  Law 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Professor  Sylvester,  of 
tbe  London  Universily,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
cant mathematical  chair.  Tbe  professorship  of  Mo- 
dern Languages  is  also  supplied. 

The  students  of  Harvard  University  (Mass.)  are  in 
A  state  of  rebellion— bat  soawwhat  quieted  at  laat  ac- 
eooBlf. 

Itia  tbougfat  that  Mr.  Clay^  Unitwl  States  Bank 
bill,  (which  goes  the  whole  figure,)  may  command  im- 
proving m^orities  in  both  houses  of  congreu.  We 
doubt  It  If  it  passes,  it  will  b«  vetoed  by  President 
Tyler.  Mr.  Clay's  bill  firea  the  states  into  the  mea- 
•ore— that  of  the  Seeretarr  of  the  Treasury  proposes 
to  Me  them  into  assent  It  will  be  more  difficult  to 
xmpose  tile  latter  than  tbe  fbnnar  applicatioo,  aod 
tberefbre  It  is  mon  to  be  dreaded. 

Tbe  Planters  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Cotambas, 
fOa.1  baa  at  last  been  vrotetted  on  a  $6  note,  for 
which  specie  was  demanded  and  refused.  Mr.  James 
Wesson,  who  did  this  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
bonesty  and  the  public  weal,  has  notified  the  governor 
of  the  protest,  and,  according  to  law,  a  writ  of  scire 
_^ei<u  must  be  issued  against  tbe  bank. 

Tbe  steamer  ClarksviUe,  from  New  OriMns  to 
Nashville,  struck  on  a  snag,  and  sank  to  tbe  bnrricane 
loof  in  two  minutes.  Two  persons  only  were  drowned. 
The  carg*  a  total  loss. 

A  norainatioD  of  Gen.  Scott  for  the  next  presidency 
has  been  made  by  tbe  wbier  party  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
meet  that  of  Commodore  Stewut,  by  tbe  democratic 
party ;  and  **  Chippewa  clubs"  on  the  one  side  are  op- 
poMd  to  *•  iNoridei  cluba"  on  tbe  other.  We  Imit 
tbat  tbe  next  preaideot  will  hnveaome  other  and  batter 
graoDdi  of  citim  thu  cttbir  iailitai7  or  naval  gkiir. 


More  than  300  officers  of  the  small  army  of  tbe 
United  States  have  resigned  their  commissioOs  since 
the  commencement  of  toe  war  in  Florida. 

8.  V.  8.  Wilder,  a  great  stock-jobber  and  financier 
of  New  York,  has  become  bankrupt  His  defidt  la 
stated  by  some  to  be  three  milliona  oS  dolhui ;  tbt 
most  moderate  estimate  is  one  million. 

The  state  of  Indiana  bw  failed  to  pay  tbe  July  in- 
terest  of  her  state  debt. 

Gen.  Wingfield  Scott  has  been  promoted  to  the  lank 
of  Major  General,  (of  which  be  bad  previously  bat 
the  brevet,)  and  (bus,  as  senior  officer,  becomes  com* 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army. 

A  slave  was  concealed  on  board  a  vetsel  which  late- 
ly sailed  ftom  this  towm  for  Boston.  Tb»  owner  of 
the  slave  pnrsued  and  overtook  (be  vessel  in  Jamec 
River,  and  searehed  for  and  recovered  tbe  slave.  The 
vessel  belongs  to  Petersburg,  but  is  commanded  by  a 
Boeton  man. 

Young  Semmea,  the  student  of  tbe  Univernty  of 
Tii^ia,  w^o  was  in  prison  awaitinr  bis  trial  next 
autumn  for  the  murder  of  Professor  Davis,  has  been 
bailed  in  the  penalty  of  $26,000.  Ha  ia  said  to  ba 
dying  of  consumption. 

The  bill  for  distributing  tbe  proceeds  of  flie jmblie 
lands  amonK  the  states  has  passed  (he  Honse  oTReinv- 
sentatives,  but  by  a  majority  of  only  8  votes. 

Tbe  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  by  a  vote  of  160 
to  61,  have  passed  tbe  following  resolution,  bearing 
upon  the  slave -stealing  controversies  between  New 
York  and  Virginia,  and  between  Maine  and  Georgia. 
"  Rtiolvtd,  That  tbe  refbsal  of  one  state  to  surrender  a 
person  charged  with  tbe  commission  of  a  crime  within 
another  state,  and  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  is  in 
open  disregard  of  tbe  f^n  letter  of  (be  constitution, 
subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  anion, 
and  destructive  of  Ihe  ends  for  whieb  the  fiedenl  con- 
stitution jwas  established." 

Tbe  dividend  of  profits  of  tbe  Merchsuts*  (Cotton) 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Petersbure  recently  declar* 
cd.wBs  Spercent.fortbebalfyear.  This  company  has 
formerly  paid  at  tbe  rate  of  24  per  ceat.  a  year,  and 
rarely  less  than  the  last  dividend.  All  tbe  cotton  ma- 
nufactories here  (as  elsewhere)  are  much  depresied* 
and  for  tbe  greater  part  make  no  dividends. 

The  recent  snnual  report  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
Rail-road  shows  that  great  work  to  be  improving.  Tbe 
receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  the  preceding 
by  $17,000,  or  about  one-tbird  added  to  the  proviooa 
income.  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  the  oniioeM 
is  managed  well,  and  with  strict  economy. 

SaMiy,  Jvlg  17, 1841. 
Tbe  notas  of  the  Wheeling  Bank  are  now  at  10  per 

cent  discount  betow  the  notes  of  the  other  non-speci« 
paying  Virginia  banks,  and  are  no  longer  current  al- 
though guarantied  by  tbe  state,  by  being  made  re- 
ceivable for  taxes.  But  lor  that  guaranty,  tbey  wouM 
sink  much  tower.  As  it  is,  they  will  sfford  a  fine  har- 
vest to  deputy  sheriA.  who  will  buy  up  Wheeling 
notes  at  10  per  cent,  discount,  and  pay  them  into  the 
treasury ;  and  all  tbe  loss  of  depreciation  will  fall  upon 
the  commonwealth.  This  is  but  a  small  foretute  of 
the  effect  of  the  state  beine  security  general  to  the 
banks.  Whenever  one  of  tl.  em  shall  stand  confessed 
as  bankrupt  and  insolvent,  its  whole  issue  of  noles  win 
be  used  to  pay  in  the  sfale  tax ;  and  having  served 
that  their  then  only  use,  they  will  remain  worthless  in 
tbe  treasury.  If  tbe  legislature  of  Vii^ioia  is  not  in 
absolute  bondage  (o  tbe  banks,  tbey  will,  at  (he  next 
session,  withdraw  tbe  government  guaranty  of  bank 
solvency;  and  also  proceed  to  discharge  all  stale  debts 
and  obligations  by  selling  out  bank-stock,  until  the  ex- 
istrng  partnership  of  bank  and  stato  iliall  be  com- 
pletely dtsiolved. 
Tbe  Richmond  Dock  was  sold  at  | 
'  Digitized  by 
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for  $100,000,  and  bought  by  tbe  Jamu  Rmr  und 
JCauawha  Company. 

Tbe  "  Catholic  Total  Abstinence"  societies  of  Phi- 
ladelphia have  had  a  grand  display,  in  a  procession  of 
XOOO  memberfl. 

"  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  by  a  vote  of 
138  to  99,  passed  a  bill  which  makes  tb«  private  pro- 

Eerty  of  the  storkbolders  in  all  the  banks  liereafler  to 
e  chartered,  liable,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  tbe  debts 
ot  the  institution."  This  is  aometbing  like  a  b^iming 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  tbe  banking  system. 

The  fiank  of  Darien,  (Ga.)  is  con/effetUy  broken. 
Four-lifths  of  the  stock  twionfrs  to  the  state  of  Georgia. 
It  is  expected  that  the  notes  will  not  be  paid.  This  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  policy  and  profit  of  a  govern- 
ment becoming  a  partner  in  banking  operations. 

The  minister  sent  by  the  Tezian  to  tbe  Mexican 
government  was  not  permitted  to  land.  Tbe  Texian 

Spers  intimate  the  renewal  of  war,  by  tbe  invasion  of 
pxico. 

The  elections  in  Mississippi  will  turn  upon  the 
anestion  of  paying:  tbe  state  bonds  or  not.  There  is 
the  "  bond-paying"  party  and  the  *'  anti- bond- paying" 
parly,  each  running  its  ticket.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
deplwable  results  of  the  swindling  banking  system 
fuAy  carried  out.  The  legislature  of  Ti^nia  bave 
not  as  yet  gone  half  way  in  rurtberinj;  the  great  swin- 
dliNg  paper  money  system ;  but  their  course  is  onward; 
and,  if  not  checked,  will  lead  to  such  results  as  have 
already  been  realized  in  Mississippi. 

The  village  of  Walerfonl.  N.  Y..  has  been  almost 
entirely  deslnqred  by  fire,  from  70  to  80  houwt  were 
'burnt 

''^McLeod's  application  for  dischai^  upon  writ  of 
^utbeaa  eorpru  has  been  refused  by  tbe  Supreme  Court 
xsf  New  York,  and  he  is  remanded  for  trial  by  jury,  in 
Niagara  county.  He  may,  however,  previouslv  ap- 
peal to  the  Court  of  Errors  of  New  York,  and  thence 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  His  e^- 
xape,  through  one  of  the  many  boles  offered,  will  be 
vertatn ;  but  it  Is  a  pi^  that  it  bad  not  been  effected 
Vdthont  so  mneh  delay,  foas,  and  national  discrediL 

Tbe  following  passage  fvom  tbe  "  Money  Article** 
«f  the  New  York  Herald,  of  the  18th,  applies  to  all 
other  banks  as  well  as  those  of  New  Orleans  : 

"  In  New  Orleans  puUlc  opinion  is  taking  a  direction 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  drive  the  sound 
bauks  into  resumption.  In  May  last  we  stated  that 
many  of  tbe  brokers  here  were  buying  up  the  certi- 
ficates  and  bills  of  tbe  southern  banks,  and  sending 
them  home  and  protesting  them  for  non-p^ment; 


then  procuring  juc^ment  and  attaching  any  funds  of  teens  uob.   A  drover  niuned  Utterback  some  time 


the  Banks  that  mav'  be  found  in  this  cilv.  In  New 
Orleans,  by  the  charters  of  most  of  the  banks,  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  12  per  cent  Interest  on  protested 
notes  until  they  are  paid.  This  has  led  to  a  very  gene- 
ral adoption  of  this  process,  in  regard  to  these  banks, 
the  standing  of  whicn  is  such  as  to  render  the  ultimate 
payment  of  the  notes  comparatively  sure.  This  puts 
them  in  a  position  that  will  make  resumption  more 
profitable  transuspenrion ;  and  of  course  those  banks 
Oat  are  able  will  do  so.  Those  banks  tint  are 
sound,  it  is  supposed  wouM  bng  rinee  have  resumed 
if  they  could  nave  procured  a  settlement  of  balances 
from  the  other  Banks.  They  have,  during  the  past 
month,  been  more  limited  in  their  discounts,  and  have 
nearly  ceased  buying  bills.  This,  with  the  demand 
for  their  notes  for  protest,  bave  caused  a  fall  in  the 
premium  on  specie.  There  is  nothing  like  enforcing 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  just  claims  of  creditors,  to 
equalize  the  exchanges.  In  a  few  years*  time  people 
will  look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  absurdity 
of  "  relieving  the  people,"  by  authorizing  the  banks 
not  to  pay  them  that  which  is  due." 

Tbe  law  of  Ohio  now  is,  that  slaves  carried  by  their 
owners  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ttut  state  an  thereby 


entitled  to  be  free ;  and  passengen  in  steamboats, 
calling  at  Cincinnati,  have  tbusl>een.  and  hereaftn' 
will  be,  systematically  robbed  uf  their  stives,  by  an 
organized  asscialtoo  of  abolitioniats.  Tbe  law  is  tbe 
same  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  ease  of  its  exerdee  lias 
just  occurred,  accompanied  with  eiicumatanees  of 
great  outrage.  Mr.  Ludlam,  of  Richmond,  with  bis 
family,  was  called  suddenly  to  New  Bedford,  to  see 
his  wife's  dying  father.  iS.va.  Ludlam  being  herself 
in  bad  health,  made  it  necessary  to  take  along  her  negro 
servant  giri,  who  was  a  hired  slave.  Wlun  in  New 
Bedford,  two  white  ministers  of  the  Gospel  pro- 
cured a  writ  of  kabeat  eorjmt,  and  beading  a  mon  of 
negroes,  searched  tbe  house,  and  seized  and  carried  off 
the  affrighted  and  reluctant  giri  to  Boston,  where, 
upon  examination,  she  was  discharged  by  the  judge, 
and  of  course  remained  at  free  in  the  hands  of  tne 
abolitionists.  The  slave-holding  states  itaui  proper^ 
oppose  audput  down  this  hostile  course,  or  otherwise 
submit  to  tbe  rale  of  the  abolitionisls.  For  these  and 
other  worse  acts  of  tbe  abolition  states,  th**  strongest 
measures  of  redress  not  forbidden  by  the  federal  con- 
stitution should  be  adopted  and  strictly  enforced. 

Saivrdtts,  July  24, 1841. 
The  Caledonia  steam  ship  reached  Boston  on  tbe 
17th  from  Llverpod,  bringing  news  IS  days  latw  fiora 
England. 

Pariiament  bad  been  pron^cued.  Tbe  new  elacfioos 
were  in  prtwresSf  under  great  excitement  In  Liver- 
pool and  other  places  uwre  was  much  rioting,  and 
several  persons  had  been  killed.  In  Carlisle,  tbe 
military  bad  been  called  out,  and  two  men  were  killed 
in  the  affray.  The  Conservatives  are  expected  to 
beat  the  Whigs ;  in  which  cue  there  will  be  no  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  or  extension  of  free  trade. 

Tbe  growing  crops  of  England  promised  well. 

The  French  accounts  are  barren  of  news.  Nolhiog 
important  in  the  aceounta  from  Sp^n,  Portugal,  ana 
the  north  of  Eun^.  ' 

The  insurrection  in  Candia  wu  stOl  gaioine 
strength.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  spreading  Uuroo^ 
the  Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of  weece  Proper,  and 

King  Otno's  rule  is  in  peril. 

Another  over-land  mail  from  India  had  been  re- 
ceived, but  which  brought  no  later  accounts  frtun 
China  than  before. 

The  French  loan  to  Texas  has  not  yet  been  made,  as 
before  reported. 

A  remarkable  case  of  "  Ljmch  taw"  has  occurred 
in  Kentnclqr,  which  fordelibention  and  coolness  as  well 
as  determination  may  compare  with  the  celebrated  Por- 


ago  had  been  attacked  on  the  road,  robbed,  and  hie 
throat  cut,  and  was  left  for  dead.  But  he  was  found 
alive,  though  bnribly  mangled,  and  thoueb  never  to  be 
restored  entirely,  it  is  now  supposed  may  live. 
Two  men,  Maythe  and  Couch,  supposed  on  undoubted 
testimony  to  be  the  robbers  and  intended  murderers, 
had  been  some  weeks  imprisoned  for  trial;  but 
would  escape  with  comparatively  but  slight  punish- 
ment by  law,  if  their  victim  should  live.  This  con- 
sideration, added  to  the  general  commiaeiation  fett 
for  the  pitiable  condition  and  long  continued  suffering 
of  Utterback,  caused  the  remarkable  and  unjustifiaHS 
act  of  outrage  which  is  stated  as  folbws  in  tbe 
Cincinnati  Republican.  Full  and  public  notice  of  the 
intention  had  oeen  sent  SO  hours  in  advance  of  the 
attempt,  and  a  clergyman  sent  and  who  went  to  sd- 
minister  religious  aid  to  the  prisoners.  "On  Satur- 
day, tbe  lOtb  inst.,  in  punuaoee  ^  tbe  notice,  about 
five  hundred  citizens  of  Bourbon,  from  iriiieh  wen 
added  some  from  Scott  and  Harrison  counties,  came 
into  Williamstown  in  solemn  procession  and  most  per- 
fect order.  They  had  chosen  their  sheiiffs  to  act  for 
Uie  occasion,  and  proceeded  to  tbe  Jail,  and  demanded 
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Gnat  nfoaed  to        thsn  ap,  or  the  J»y»  id  the 

prisoo :  he  offend,  Dowever,  no  other  reristeiwe,  end 
tfa«  people  at  once  broke  open  the  doora.  They  then 
the  prisonen,  placed  them  in  an  open  wa^n, 
their  irona  on  them,  took  up  the  line  of  march  wtlh- 
otit  the  leeat  noise  or  confusion,  to  the  spot  of  ground 
where  tlw  murder  ma  attempted,  about  four  mtlea  dis- 
taot.  By  thia  time  the  number  aasembled  was  be- 
lieved to  bars  been  at  least  two  thousand.  After 
arriving  on  the  eround,  Mr-  O'Hara,  a  member  of 
the  bar,  addressea  the  people  for  some  time  upon  the 
propriety  of  pennitlinK  the  law  to  take  its  course. 
He  waa  listeoed  to  with  the  utmost  silence  and  respect, 
bat  vritboot  apparently  altering  the  determination  of 
aaingle  person  present.  Tl)e  prelimtnaiies  were  then 
adjusted,  and  the  prisoners  were  asked  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  eay  previous  to  the  closing  of  their  earthly 
accounts.  One  of  them,  Maythe,  addressed  a  few 
remarks  to  the  people,  admitted  the  eommisaioo  of 
tbo  act  for  which  they  were  to  ao&r,  denying,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  his  wish  to  commit  actual  murder. 
ReligioDS  service  was  then  Derfonned  by  a  clergyman 
meaent,  and  Maythe  and  Coucb  were  bung  in  their 
irons,  upon  a  tree  standing  over  the  same  spot  where 
their  crime  was  committal.  Rude  coffins  were  con- 
almcted,  and  they  were  buried.  The  crowd  then  dis- 
persed in  the  same  perfect  order." 

Tbe  New  York  times  says  that  the  steam  frieate 
built  ia  New,  York,  by  private  contract,  fw  the  Rus- 
sian eovemment,  will  cost  less  by  40  per  cent,  than  if 
it  bad  been  built  at  tbe  United  Slates  navy  yatd.  The 
vessels  of  war  built  at  our  navy  yards  are  overcbaiged 
at  least  as  mnch.  The  steam  ship  Mississippi,  now 
bidding,  at  tbe  New  York  navy  yard,  bas  already  cost 
9700.000.  and  before  finished  will  cost  a  million. 

Tbe  Mobile  Roister  saya  that  the  )mbable  km  of 
that  dtyby  tbe  fiUare  of  S.  V.  8.  Wilder  is  over 
9300,000. 

-*  The  Chattahoochee  Hailroad  Bank  of  (Seono*. 
wbich  has  just  failed,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tbe 
most  stupendous  frauds  ever  exposed.  The  whole 
ecfuntry  ts  represented  as  flooded  with  its  issues, 
amounting  to  milltoiiB.  The  nominal  capital  of  the 
Bank  is  three  millions  of  dollars,  although  it  is  said 
there  have  never  been  three  millions  of  cents  paid 
in,  nor  bad  they  ever  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
in  their  vaults.  The  Chattahoochee  Bank  has  been 
a  swindliof;  concern  from  first  to  last,  from  alpha  lo 
omega.  lu  very  first  step  in  obtaining  a  charter  was 
a  jjraad  upon  tbe  Legislature,  as  it  is  well  known  such 
a  tbing  as  building  a  road  was  never  in  serious  con- 
templation. Not  a  dollar  was  paid  in  by  the  stock- 
botders,  but  upon  the  naked  charter  they  went  on  to 
issue  bUts  without  limit.  Now  it  is  said  the  Bank  is 
broke.  How  broke  ?  How  could  it  break,  if  there 
was  the  suudlest  particle  of  honesty  in  all  its  transac- 
tiooa!  Forneariythe  whole  of  the  time  tbe  Bank 
bas  been  in  operation,  specie  payments  have  been 
suspended.  They  have  paid  nolhine  out  but  bills. 
How  then,  we  repea^  could  they  breu  ?  Tbe  closing 
of  tbis  Bank,  it  ia  said,  is  tbe  largest  fraud  ever  com- 
mitted in  Georgia,  as  there  are  more  of  their  bills  out 
than  there  has  ever  been  of  any  other  institution 
wbicb  has  heretofore  failed.  The  Macon  Bank  fraud 
was  but  a  trifle  to  it.  The  distress  it  will  produce  is 
iocalealable.  There  ia  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in 
that  section,  who  has  any  bills  at  all,  but  has  the  most 
oftbem  at  tbis  Bank.  This,  added  to  tbe  pressure 
of  tbe  tiliiei,  will  make  tbe  distrea  eoMinoui.*— PJUI. 

The  Mil  lo  borrow  ftiatOOOtOOO  for  tbe  govenuaent 
of  the  United  Statei  oil  paised  both  booses  of  con- 
gresfc 

Hoetititiee  have  been  commenced  between  the 
Argentioe  and  Monte-Videan  republics.  A  battle 
bad  taken  place  between  their  naval  forces  in  the 
La  Plata,  of  M<»te- Video,  in  which  tbe  latter  bad 
been  wonted. 


Hie  Texiao  govenuaent  was  about  to  wnd  a  body 
of  800  stridiers  to  invade  Santa  Fe,  and  withdraw  that 

province  from  the  Mexican  power. 

Fridojf,  July  30. 1841. 

SUam  tutoigaiionm  canal*. — Lieut.  Hunter's  steam* 
er  Germ,  made  its  appearance  last  week  at  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C,  causing  all  tbe  natives  lo  stare  and  won- 
der. It  passed  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  "withotit  producing  as 
much  ripple  as  an  ordinary  canal  boat,"  and  thus  re- 
moving "  all  doubts  of  the  |iracticability  of  navigating 
canals  by  steam,  without  injury  to  the  banks."  Last 
evening  tbe  Germ  arrived  at  our  wharves,  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  She  is  about  fifty  feet 
long  and  nine  feet  beam.  Her  wheels,  one  00  each 
^de,  work  borizontalty,  and  completely  under  the 
water,  with  a  projection  on  either  side  the  depth  of 
tbe  paddle,  so  that  the  whole  machinery  may  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  confined  within  the  boat,  ^he 
will  make  a  short  trip  to-morrow,  with  several  scienti- 
fic gentlemen  on  bMud.  She  is  now  lying  near  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  has  created  considerable  excitement 
among  the  curious.  She  is  to  proceed  to  New  York 
in  a  lew  days.— PAS.  Gax.  SBtk. 

There  were  recently  some  executiooB  in  Illinois, 
under  "Lynch  law,"  by  a  band  of  self- constituted 
"Regulators,"  which,  in  undisguised  lawlessness, 
scarcely  fell  short  in  enormity  of  the  deliberate  Lynch 
murders  in  Kentucky,  stated  in  last  week's  summary. 
Tbe  following  are  striking  but  legitimate  results  of 
such  acts,  and  of  tbe  state  of  society  wbicb  permits  tbeii; 
perpetration.  "The  Rockford  (Illinois)  Star  ht4  the- 
independence  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws, 
by  condemning  tbe  recent  proceedings  by  tbe  mob, 
in  the  execution  of  the  Driskells.  The  citizens, 
thereupon,  wetendiog  to  regard  it  as  an  appeal  to. 
the  hoise  thieves  to  rally  and  retaliate,  assaulted  (he, 
printing  office,  broke  the  press,  and  scattered  the  type, 
through  tbe  streets.  From  the  lawless  spirit  which 
these  citizens  have  shown,  it  is  very  evident  that  they 
would  lynch  the  jury  (bat  would  convict  any  one  of 
their  nunywr  <d  tbfi  murder,  and  probably  bang  the 
judge  tbu  would  sentence  them.  Such  is  the  Juttice 
of  mob  law,  and  tbe  regard  it  shows  for  the  rights 
of  individuals.  Those  who  countenance  it  do  more 
wrong  lo  society  than  would  ensue  from  the  crimes 
wbich  it  is  the  pretended  object  of  mob  violence  to 
punish  and  check." 

The  rebel  lederalisls  of  Mexico  ere  gaining  ground, 
and  (here  is  every  prospect  of  their  suceeis  over  tbe 
existing  goveniment. 

.iSnother  cote  for  Mr.  JiuHce  WiUy. — "  An  express 
arrived  in  town  tbis  morning,  from  Jacksonville,  llli 
nois,  bringing  a  bandbill,  announcing  tbe  robbery  of 
the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  iHioiris,  of  about 
$90,000  dollar*.   We  copy  it. 

•FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  REWARD. 

The  Branch  of  tbe  State  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Jack- 
sonville, was  robbed  last  night,  Sunday,  the  11th  inst. 
The  doors  were  entered  by  false  keys.  The  following 
ia  the  probably  amount  taken  by  the  robber,  to  wit : 
$78,000  of  paper;  about  $i7JlifiO  of  tbe  above  was  in 
I^Dt  Bank  mwr,  tbe  balance  mostly  in  notes  ol  the 
Braoebes,  and  Bank  t^liinns.  About  $8,000  in  gold, 
and  8  or  $4,000  in  silver.  Tbe  above  reward  will  be 
paid  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  and  the  detection 
of  tbe  robber.        J.  P,  WILKINSON,  President. 

Jacksonville.  July  II.  1841.* 
**  We  learn  in  addition  to  what  is  stated,  that  the  books, 
papurs,  and  evidences  of  debt,  were  cut  up,  mutilated 
and  deatnqred  by  ttie  fol>bers— for  there  mnst  have 
been  several  persons  engaged  in  it;  and  that  part  of 
the  banking  bouse  was  occupied  u  a  lesidenGe.oy  tbe 
teller."— a.  Loaii  New  Era. 

Tbe  facts  of  this  robbery  (like  most  other  of  such 
successful  and  eltan  jobs)  show  conclusively  that 
officers  of  the  bank  commitb)d.mj^nc1g^^^^ 
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Interlopers  in  the  bniiness,  or  other  rogues  than  bank 
offieera,  geomUy  maks  bangllngwork  of  such  opera- 

tiODS. 

Mr.  Clayt  bill  to  esiablish  a  national  bank  has 
pasud  its  tbird  reading,  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
w  to  24.  Thia  is  equivalent  to  a  passage  by  that  body. 
An  ameodqieiit,  ofiered  by  Mr.  Clay,  which  secured 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  provides  that  the  directors  may 
estaDlish  branches,  with  the  aueat  of  the  $tatet  in 
which  the  branches  are  to  be  establislied;  but  that  if 
the  legislature  of  a  stale  does  not "  unconditionally  as- 
sent or  disseot,"  at  is  first  session,  its  assent  shall  be 
tbence  premmed;  and  further,  that  when  con^sa 
may  find  it  necesiiary  and  so  direct,  branchei  thali  be 
atabluh^  in  any  ibUe,  although  it  had  di4Bented. 

la  Monticello,  Ga.,  it  has  been  resolved  by  a  public 
meeting  not  to  receive  any  bank  notes,  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  except  at  their  depreciated  value,  or  market 
price  in  specie.  This  course,  togetherwith  other  pre- 
vious and  extensive  operations  in  the  south  and  west, 
will  help  greatly  to  bring  dishonest  banks  to  justice, 
and  to  show  them  (however  contraiTto  all  previous  ex- 
perience)  that  "honesty  will  be  the  best  policy"  for 
banks  as  well  as  for  individuals.  Large  note-holders  are 
having  their  bank  notes  protested  for  non-payment, 
when  ihey  thereafter  carry  12  per  ct.  interest  in  North 
CaroKna,  Looisiana,  and  some  other  aoutbem  states. 
Such  creditors  have  in  other  cases  attached  the  funds 
of  non-paying  banks  in  other  banks,  or  wherever  found. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  says  that  these  latter  reme- 
dies are  so  working  that  every  bank  in  the  south-west 
must  resume  payment  or  stop  all  operations. 

The  banks  of  Virginia,  by  law,  are  to  resume  spe- 
cie paymenta  next  Januaiy.  But  their  authorities 
■eem  to  have  no  (bought  of  doing  so,  and  have  been 
maldni;  no  more  recent  preparation  for  resumption. 


I  than  previously,  since  the  beginning  of  the  suspension' 
I  in  1637.  They  must  conni  confidently  that  their  pre- 
sent exemption  by  law  from  the  obligations  of  faith  and 
honesty  is  again  to  be  renewed  ;  and  will  be  renewed, 
session  after  session.  Banks  that  have  not  prepared 
to  pay  specie  in  6  years,  never  will  prepare.  There 
will  be  offered  the  same  and  as  strong  reasons  to  th» 
next  legislature,  to  extend  indnleence  to  their  continu- 
ed bad  faith,  </br  the  benefit  of  the  peopU,  of  eoane,} 
as  at  every  previous  session*;  and  there  ever  will  be 
the  same  and  as  strong  reasons.  The  plain  inference, 
from  the  whole  procedure,  and  course  of  false  assertion 
and  ai^nment,  is,  that  (be  banks  and  the  thorough  pa- 
per money  men  go  for  tA<  stupensum  of  ipecte  pay- 
mentt  at  a  permanent  and  getural  poliq/.  The  pro- 
mines  made  and  expectations  given  to  the  public  for 
resumption  of  payments  are  intended  merely  to  de- 
ceive and  to  kefp  quiet  the  long  snffering  and  grossly 
cheated  people.  A  new  proof  of  this  inlendefl  policy 
will  be  seen  next  winter,  when  another  year  of  indul- 
gence and  impunity  lo  the  non-paying  and  swindling 
system  will  be  certainly  proposed,  (and  as  certainly 
carried,  if  the  people  shall  still  permit  the  banks  to  le- 
gislate,)  and  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  that  baTe 
served  for  that  purpose  at  every  session  since  May 
1837. 

"  There  has  been  some  excitement  in  Mobile  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  bank  lt:auds  in  that  state.  The 
mal-practices  of  the  State  Bank  and  branches,  which 
we  rave  before  noticed,  have  been  a  principal  cause. 
The  amount  of  the  frands  is  very  lai^.  The  suspen- 
ded and  doubtful  debt  of  the  branch  lo  Mobile  will 
reach  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars. " — MoMg  Ar- 
tieUo/  N.Y.  'Herald. 

Jaiy  80.— The  bank  bill  has  passed  the  senate,  by  a 
vole  of  26  lo  28.  •  Both  the  senators  of  Viigioit  voted 
against  tba  passage. 
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(ContiDQcd  from  last  tiamber.) 

But  I  moit  pas*  on,  or  I  ehnll  nituect  mytrif 
1o  the  eame  charge  which  I  am  conaemnlnir  in 
otherv.  Ab,  however,  I  receive  no  pay  for  my 
■peech  from  the  stale,  nor  from  any  oiher  quar- 
ter, I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me ;  and  I  pro- 
nite  to  make  no  more  ■pcecbes,  diber  loDg  or 
short,  unless  you  call  me  to  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  an  eoclosure  of  some  kind  we 
niusi  have  :  and  that  which  is  most  convenient, 
reqoirinff  Ibe  least  cost,  and  is  found  at  the  same 
time  to  answer  the  purpose,  is  upon  the  whole 
the  best  in  any  particular  case.  If,  however, 
•tone  were  abundant  and  convenient  to  me,  I 
think  1  should  (eel  no  hesitation  in  availing  my- 
•eir  or  that  material  to  construct  my  feores  with. 
It  might  cost  a  little  more  at  first,  but  then  the 
ineat  durability  and  strength  of  the  structure 
would  more  than  compensate  R>r  the  original 
ouilay.  But  in  the  absence  of  stone,  the  post 
nnd  board,  or  post  and  rail,  will  make  an  excel- 
lent fence.  These  placed  on  the  bank  of  a  ditch, 
and  kept  in  good  repair,  will  present  a  very  Tor- 
tnidable  barrier  to  the  dq[»redatiou  of  misohlevous 
animals. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  whit  is  ge- 
nerally called  the  live  fena.  About  thirteen 
years  ago.  I  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  farm 
which  I  (hen  owned,  with  'he  cock-spur  haw- 
Ihom.  Since  that  I  have  added  considerably  to 
my  Ihnn  and  somewhat  to  ray  thorn  lence.  It 
now  forms  a  line  perhaps  two  miles  iong.  The 
onlv  trouble  it  gives  me  is  to  prune  it  everv  fall : 
nud  with  a  single  board  at  the  bottom,  I  find  it 
answers  (he  purpose  remarkably  well. 

There  is  yet  one  other  fence,  of  which  I  wish 
1o  say  a  wora  or  two  ;  that  is  the  old  fashioned 
worm  lence.  To  this,  I  think,  there  are  many 
solid  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  aslo- 
veoly  affair,  and  therefore  offensive  to  the  sight. 
And  then  it  oeeupiea  more  space,  ai^  requires 
iDore  materia!  in  its  eonatmctioD,  than  any  other 
fence.  In  addition  to  all  tUt,  it  is  certainly  the 
weakest  of  all  the  barriers  llut  we  pot  around 
our  farms.  A  strong  bull  or  a  misehievoos  ox 
will  demolish  it  in  less  time  than  I  have  spent 
In  talking  about  it — and  every  time  the  wind 
blows  hard  the  prudent  man  will  go  out,  and  it  is 
ten  to  one  if  he  does  not  find  it  prostrate  in  many 
places.  I  once  knew  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
energy.  No  difficulty  nor  obstacle  aeeroed  to 
present  a  barrier  in  his  way.  He  went  straight 
forward,  and  generally  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing his  purposes,  lo  conversation  with  him, 
(and  I  like  such  persons.)  and  in  calling  his  at- 
tentioo  to  this  trait  in  his  cbararter,  he  remarked 
that  he  had  adopted  these  remarkaUa  woids  fiw 
hfs  motio— Aut  inveoiam  ant  racEaoi."  (It  is 
Au  Latin,  sentlemen,  not  Mint.)  Now  see  one 
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of  our  long-snooted,  laok-Hded  rooters  apfHvaeh 
such  a  fence— he  gives  a  piuik  and  there  is 
something  foreboding  evil  in  that  grant— the 
meaning  is,  in  hog  uitin— aut  ioveniam  aut  la- 
ciam— andwhh  that,  {ntrodocas  bis  lean  carcase 
to  the  rich  stores  of^  the  com  field :  and  now 
commences  the  ehase  with  clubs,  and  stones, 
and  dogs,  until  the  rooter  is  fairly  dislodged.  Nor  is 
this  all — for  now  commences  a  much  worse 
thing— fwirreb  among  netg&Aors.  This  most 
suffice  as  to  enclosures,  for  as  to  that  other  mi- 
serable substitute  called  a  wofZtng ;  especially 
when  cedars  are  not  plenty,  I  consider  it  too  eon- 
temptible  ro  say  a  word  about  it. 

As  10  the  imUtfigs,  especially  the  family 
dwelliog,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  but  very 
liule.  All  will  agree  that  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sbnoted  with  a  special  referenee  lo  convenience 
and  comfort ;  and  In  the  niaieriBl  used  and  styla 
of  finish,  every  man  will,  of  course,  cobmiU  his 
own  taste  and  circumstances.  I  must,  however, 
remind  you,  tbat  this  is  the  great  saoetara  trf'  our 
wives  and  daughters;  tor  it  ts  here,  together  with 
the  kitchen,  and  dairy,  and  poultry  house,  and 
garden,  that  we  expect  them  to  discbarge  the 
important  duties  of  their  station,  I  neod  not 
remind  my  fair  country-women  that  if  they  fail 
in  their  appropriate  sphere — if^  on  the  contrary, 
they  lend  not  a  constant,  a  steady,  and  faithfiil 
hand,  in  their  proper  station,  there  is  wanting  a 
link,  an  important  link  in  the  great  chain  of  good 
management.  But  there  are  oiher  buildings  ne- 
cessary on  a  farm,  without  which  the  system  of 
mantgeraent  cannot  be  called  a  good  one.  These 
are  ihe  barn,  or  some  substitute  for  it,  together 
with  shelters  for  our  stock,  which  our  long  and 
inclement  winters  have  of  late  rendered  so 
cessary.  In  this  respect,  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try,.I  lisar,  I  know,  that  our  farms  are  wretchedly 
deficient.  1  do  not  aek  you  if  you  have  a  stable 
for  your  horse  or  mule ;  I  presume  there  is  no 
fahn  destitute  of  this  indispensable  appendage. 
But  how  did  your  cow  and  your  hog  fure  during 
the  late  tDcleroent  season?  Did  they  enjoy  a 
comfiMiable  shelter  whilst  the  storm  was  raging 
around  ihem  1  ' 

This  subject,  gentlemen,  I  eannot  press  too 
earnestly  upon  your  attention.  In  this  way,  wa 
gratify  the  feelings  of  our  hnmanily ;  lor  who 
can  rest  comfortably  in  his  bed  on  a  cold  night, 
when  araidst  the  Ffeltinas  of  the  pitiless  slorm, 
he  hears  rising  above  it  ihe  lowings  of  his  cattle 
and  the  lamentations  of  his  swine.  Besides,  by 
attending  to  this  thing,  he  does  but  consult  his 
own  interest ;  for  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the 
well  sheltered  beast  requires  less  food,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  his  manure  is  greater  in  quao- 
liiy  and  better  in  quality.  I  conclude  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  with  a  single  remark. 
Let  your  D^n>.houses  be  warm  and  eomlbrtable. 

But  i  hasien  to  that  which  I  consider  still 
more  important  in  a  well  managed  farm.  Such 
an  esiabllshment  wUI  regularly  produce  large 
eropo,  and  so  far  Ihmi  being  exhausted,  will  n 
maintained  in  a  Mats  to  prodina  atUI  larger. 
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toill  be  kepi  in  a  state  of  amtinual  improoemtnt — 
and  herein  confltsts,  bb  I  think,  the  whole  art  or 
good  tarming.  And  now,  the  all  important  ques- 
tion presents  itseir— how  is  this  very  desirable 
atate  of  things  to  be  effected  1  I  am  liilly  aware, 
that  I  am  now  approaching  one  of  (he  most 
complicated  and  difficalt  questions  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  1  acknowledge  that  1  touch  it  with 
great  diffidence.  If  there  be  any  point  con- 
nected with  my  Toealion,  on  which  I  have  read, 
and  thought,  aod  etudiftd  and  anught  informa- 
tioD,  with  more  intentnesv,  than  any  other,  it  is 
this  vexed  pohit.  All  will  agree,  that  iq  the 
coniinual  improvement  of  our  lands,  large  addi- 
tions of  manure  of  some  kinds  are  indispensably 
necessary.  But  the  difficulty  is — what  kinds 
are  most  available — calcareous,  or  that  large 
class  which  are  generally  called  putrescent  ma- 
nures 1  And  then  what  is  the  most  suitable 
time  for  their  application,  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  ia  naked,  or  to  the  growing  crops  1 
And  Aow  are  Ihey  to  be  applied,  as  a  top-dreesing 
or  immediately  to  be  covered  with  the  plough  i 
After  worrying  and  vexing  myself  with  these 
end  many  other  poinia  connected  with  manorintr, 
I  have  concluded  to  dispose  of  ihe  whole  atTair 
in  the  following  summary  way — take  such  ma- 
nuree  as  you  can  get,  and  apply  tbem  at  such 
time  end  in  auch  manner  as  you  may  find  most 
convenient,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  lands  but 
would  be  benefited  by  the  process.  If,  however, 
I  were  to  recommend  one  rao^e  above  anoiher, 
it  would  be,  to  top-dress  the  grass  lands,  and  the 
next  year  or  the  year  Tollowing,  to  submit  the 
same  fields  to  a  corn  crop.  Good  furmiDg  then 
mainly  resolves  iiaelf  into  this  one  thing — to 
possess  yourself,  every  year,  of  a  laige  amount 
of  valuable  manure ;  and  if  this  be  all,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  everyone  now  present /ee/s  that 
he  can  be  a  good  farmer.  Among  (he  many 
anecdotes  which  are  lold  of  the  celebrated  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  I  have  heard  this  as 
ooe>— that  whilst  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  actually  delivering  one  of  his  eccen- 
tric speeches,  he  suddenly  paused,  and  fixing  bis 
burning  eye  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  that 
body,  he  exclaimed—'*  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discovered  the  philosopher's  stone — it  coneisis 
io  four  short  words— /n^  a$  you  go."  I  think  I 
have  made  the  «ame  discovery.  It  coosisle  in 
making,  every  year,  a  large  pile  of  manure,  in 
distributing  'it  in  the  proper-  eeaeoo  over  our 
fields,  and  then,  in-a  course  of  neat,  careful,  and 
diligent  culture.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
philosopher'B  stone  is  no  longer  a  fiction,  exipiing 
only  in  the  brains  of  deluded  alchymists.  John 
Randolph  discovered  it  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales ;  and  from  traces  I  have  seen  I 
verity  believe  that  it  lies  concealed  somewhere 
close  by  my  farm  pen,  my  stables,  and  my  bog 
atiee.  And  the  beauty  of  the  thing  ir,  that  it  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  locality.  If  ^ou 
look  for  it,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  find  it  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  ^our  farm  pen  also.'  Tesl 
the  Ikrmer,  the  judicious  farmer  has  at  hist  disco- 
vered the  long  sought-fbr,  the  renowned  philoso- 
pher's stone,  the  maffie  touch  of  which  changes 
every  thing  into  gold ! 

The  great  mischief^  among  as  farmers,  is  that 
we  are  Jn  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rich.  We 
seem  to  forget,  that  (he  golden  age  has  pawed 


by,  and  that  we  are  living  ander  the  hard  influ- 
etiCe  of  the  iron  age.  We  greatly  mistake  too, 
as  I  think,  as  to  that  in  which  our  true  riches  con- 
BKK  One  man  considers  himself  rich,  because 
he  has  a  large  sum  of  money  to  lend  out  at  a 
usurious  interest,  and  thus  takes  advamaga  of 
the  distrenes  of  the  times.  Another  is  aecfiunted 
rich,  because  he  owns  a  large  amount  of  stocka 
m  some  moneyed  institutions.  But  the  iarmer** 
wealth  consiais,  not  io  his  stocks,  not  in  his 
houses,  but  in  hit  nc&  landa.  1  recollect  that 
when  I  began  tarming,  an  old  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  John  CHrier,  gave  me  a  piece  of  very 
valuable  advice — "  make  your  lands  rich,"  said 
be, '*and  in  proportion  as  ihey  become  rich,  jrou 
will  be  rich."  The  old  man  spoke  the  truth. 
.  The  Bible  tella  ue  that  man  waa  made  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  This  is  true  of  all;  but  the 
'  farmer  is  identified,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the 
ground  that  he  cultivates.  When  that  is  poor, 
he  is  poor,  and  when  that  is  rich,  he  is  rich  too. 

I  have  alto  known  many  fiirmers  to  be  serioua- 
ly  injured,  and  some  ol  them  ruined,  by  indulging 
in  a  spirit  of  speculation.  They  contrive  to  get 
hold  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  (honestly  I  hope,) 
and  instead  of  firat  paying  their  debts,  and  then 
laying  out  the  balance  m  manures  and  other 
things  by  which  they  might  improve  their  farms, 
they  go  away  and  lay  it  out  in  bank  alock,  or  gold 
mine  slock,  or  in  eome  other  humbug  foolery  of 
the  same  kind.  Freaently  stock  fluciuatea  and 
ihe  gold  mine  prospects  are  blown  sky  high,  and 
the  poor  man's  capital  vanishes  into  smoke. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  ascribed  to  vanity  in  me, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  detailing  an  incident 
which  actually  occurred  in  my  own  case  a  few 
years  since.  During  the  rage  for  gold  mine 
speeulatioiM  I  was  visited  by  a  substantial  and 
highly  valued  friend  of  a  neighboring  county. 
He  came  to  me  in  my  com  field.  At  that  time 
the  plants  were  about  a  loot  high,  and  I  was 
busily  engaged  with  my  hoe  in  helping  up  the 
hindmost  hand  with  hia  row.  He  looked  at  me 
with  a  degree  of  aurprise,  and  I  doubt  not  felt  a 
real  compassion  for  me.  At  length  aaid  he,  after 
Ihe  usual  salutation,  why  toil  here  in  this  dull, 
slow  way?  And  taking  from  his  pocket  some 
beautiful  epecimena  of  virgin  gold,  he  exhibited 
them  in  all  ihe  conscious  pride  of  superior  intel- 
lect. This  treasure,  continued  he,  is  found  ioa 
mine  which  I  am  now  working  lo  very  great 
profit,  and  I  advise  you  to  abandon  this  dolfjnir- 
8uit  and  embark  in  the  same  enterprise.  The 
dazzling  spectacle  had,  I  confess,  its  effect  upoo 
me ;  and  to  cover  my  mortification  I  replied,  I 
too  am  digging  for  gold,  but  with  this  difierence — 
you  go  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  I  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches — and  the  event  has  proved,  gen- 
tlemen, that  more  gold  is  to  be  obtained  near  the 
surface  than  far  below  it. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  close  my  ad- 
dress, but  there  are  still  a  few  circumstances 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  good  ma- 
nager, to  which  I  think  it  important  lo  call  your 
attention.  And  first,  our  farmer  is  a  man  of 
strict  economy  in  the  fM«per  acceptation  of  thaf 
term  :  not  that  be  is  stingy  or  niggardly  in  his 
disposition,  but  he  so  contrives  to  manage  his 
afiaira,  that  every  thing  has  a  i^eoty  and  nothing 
is  wasiRd.  The  best  story  I  ever  read  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  is  entiled  "  Waste 
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ool,  want  not."  It  w  eweotial  ibeo  to  good 
maoagemeot  lo  waste  nothing,  not  even  a  cruat 
of  bread,  Ibr  theUog  will  eat  it,  or  if  he  happen 
lo  be  a  paoipered  lavorite,  the  hog  will  eat  it. 
And  here  I  caa  at  last  reverse  my  text,  and 
say  in  cunGdeoce,  do  as  1  do.  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  I  do  moel  cordially  abomioate,  it 
ia  ibat  of  wanton  waste.  I  can  say  in  truth, 
that  I  waste  nothing,  not  evea  a  weed,  for  when 
placed  in  my  great  maaura  workshop,  my  hogs 
andeatUe  very  1000  maaulacture  it  into  a  va- 
luable article.  Above  all,  our  good  manager  is 
a  great  economist  in  bis  use  of  lime.  He  be- 
lieves, with  Dr.  Franklin,  Ibat  lime  is  money," 
and  in  bis  estimation  it  is  a  coin  uf  inestimable 
value.  It  is,  iberefbre,  bis  habit  to  rise  eariy, 
and  lo  get  a  good  start  at  his  businees  in  the 
morniDg,  for  this  he  finds  will  make  his  work 
light  during  the  whole  day.  Not  even  a  nuny 
day  is  lost  by  him ;  ibr  now  he  shells  com  and 
beats  horominy,  aod  thrashes  out  bis  peas,  and 
makes  brooms  and  Ibotmats,  for  which  the  good 
wife  will  thank  him ;  and  puts  a  new  handle  10 
his  hoe  and  axe ;  and  mends  and  oils  his  old 
harness,  by  which  they  will  last  twice  as  lobg  ; 
and  does  a  great  many  other  jobs,  which  good 
management  wilt  readily  dictate.  It  is,  there- 
fore, ueedlew  to  remark,  that  you  never  see  this 
man  loitering  about  the  court  house,  or  the  mus- 
ter field,  or  other  places  of  public  resort,  unless 
he  has  business  there.  On  the  cootrary,  it  U 
his  habit  to  stay  at  home  and  do  hia  duty  there, 
uuless  business  calls  him  away.  But  whilst  1 
record  my  testimony  agaimt  all  waste,  I  would 
by  no  means  recommend  the  contrary  extreme. 
&Hue  people  here,  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  Scyl- 
bi,  lall  00  Cbanbdis,  and  are  equally  certain  of 
being  eogulfed..  Whilst,  therelore,  thejr  stu- 
diously avoid  all  waste,  tbey  practise  the  stioUng 
or  even  starving  system  at  home.  This,  of  all 
economy,  I  eoosid«r  the  worst.  The  fact  is,  that 
uo  man  ought  10  keep  an  animal  unices  he  can 
keep  it  well.  If  Ibod  ia  too  scarce  to  feed  the 
hog,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  send  him  to  the 
butcher,  and  when  you  can  no  longer  leed  your 
horse  or  cow,  don't  turn  them  out  upon  the  com- 
mon to  starve,  but  send  ibem  to  market. 

Some  time  ago,  in  visiting  a  li'ieod  and  neigh- 
bor, whom  I  highly  esteemi  my  atteoiiou  was 
called  to  hia  faoga.  They  looked  well,  (for  my 
Iheod  is  a  good  manager,)  but  J  tboiigbt  tbey 
wouM  look  siiiritetter,  if  they  had  a  little  more 
com,  aod  ventured  to  suggest  this  to  him.  Corn 
is  Bcuee,  was  bis  ready  reply.  That  may  be, 
said  If  iHit  if  you  proceed  on  tbis  plan,  meat 
will  be  still  scarcer.  Besides,  continued  1,  the 
hog  when  heeais,  don't  eat  for  himself,  he  eats 
lor  you — he  don't  waate  your  corn — be  just  turns 
it  into  meat,  and  ihia  you  know,  is  a  very  useful 
article  in  your  family.  The  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him  as  a  new  one,  and  whether  it  ia  owing  to 
thislitde  incident  or  to  some  other  cause,  the 
tact  is,  that  my  friend's  stock  of  hoga  has  since 
thai  been  celebrated  aa  the  finest  in  all  the 
neighborhood.  A  little  aoecdote  occurs  here, 
which  1  beg  leave  to  relate.  Cufiea  came  in  00 
a  very  cold  day  almost  Tfozen,  and  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  lull  comfort  of  the  fire,  placed  himself 
very  nau  10  it.  His  friend.  Sambo,  presently 
obsecved  his  loot  smoking.  Cuflee,  said  he,  your 
foot  is  bufoing !  Taint  my  foot,  you  fool  you— 
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be  masaa  foot.  From  this,  some  of  yon  may 
think  Cuffee  a  fool — but  he  was  very  far  lirom 
it.  He  went  on  the  same  principle  that  other 
philosophers  do,  that  the  whole  includes  its  parts, 
aod  that,  therefore,  as  he  was  his  masteHa  property 
80  was  his  foot.  When,  therefore,  I  see  my  bog 
eat,  I  find  00  fault  with  him — he  eaia  for  me. 

Again — our  good  manageir  ia  a  man  of  read-. 
ing.  And  here  permit  me  to  remark,  tbst  we, 
of  the  present  day,  ought  to  be  far  better  farmers 
than  our  Krandfathere  were.  They  had  do  Ruffin 
of  the  Farroera'  Keller,  nor  Skinner  ot'  the 
American  Farmer,  nor  Buel  of  the  Cultivator, 
nor  Botis  of  the  Southern  Planter,  to  tell  them 
of  the  immense  improvements  in  the  farming 
world.  The  floods  of  light,  which  we  now  en- 
joy were  all  darkness  to  ihem.  I  would  not  be 
without  my  agricultural  periodicals  for  ten  times 
their  cosu  I  scarcely  ever  receive  a  number, 
but  I  consider  it  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  whole  series.  Go  then  and  subscribe  for  at 
least  one  of  these  works.  Take  one,  and  my 
word  for  it,  in  leas  than  six  months  you  will  leel 
that  you  must  bave  another.  The  great  bene- 
fits arising  from  the  one,  will  enable  you  to  pay 
lor  the  whole. 

Furtfau-,  our  good  maoag^  is  a  man  of  ob- 
servaluM,  His  duties  end  bis  pleasure  call  him 
trequenily  to  his  fields,  and  whilst  there,  be  keeps 
both  eyes  wide  open,  watching  the  results  of  the 
various  processes  in  which  be  is  engaged  ;  and 
there  is  no  variety  in  manuring,  or  diflerence  in 
(he  mode  of  culiure,  but  he  marks  it,  aod  is 
ready  to  profit  by  any  superiority  which  one 
plan  has  over  another.  And,  lastly,  his  reading 
ami  observation  combined,  make  him  a  man  « 
thinking.  You  see,  then,  the  compound  which 
I  Iwve  endtttvored  lo  present — economy,  indus- 
uy,  leadiDg,  observation,  reOeoUm ;  and  when 
you  see  all  these  concentrated  in  the  same  Indi- 
vidual, you  may  set  that  man  down  as  a  good 
manager. 

You  now  have,  gentlemen,  a  sketch,  and,  I 
conleea,  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  well  managed,  a  well  cultivated  farm. 
But  detective  as  it  is,  suppose  its  counterpart 
could  be  found  in  any  one  case  7  Suppose  that 
this  scene  covered  the  limits  of  our  whole  socie- 
ty i  Suppose  that  alt  our  larms  were  tasteliilly 
aod  judiciously  divided  inio  their  several  fields, 
and  that  every  field  was  so  eiuichcd  and  so  cul- 
tivated as  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  ?  Sup* 
pose  that  all  our  epokisares  were  neat,  and 
straight,  and  substantial  t  Suppose  that  all  the 
buildings,  as  well  Ibr  the  servant  as  for  the  mas- 
ter, together  wiib  the  shelters  for  the  brutes,  were 
so  constructed  and  kept  in  such  order  as  to  make 
all  comfortable  ?  Suppose  that  neatness,  and 
industry,  and  economy,  and  good  order  pervaded 
our  whole  limits, '  and  that  in  all  these  rea|>ectF, 
there  was  a  maoilest  improvement  Irom  year  to 
year  1  What  might  we  not  say  in  regard  to  it  ? 
Might  we  not  exclaim,  with  the  Bible,"  Happy  is 
that  people  that  is  in  such  a  caue  V*  But  tup- 
(Kwe  we  allow  our  fancy  to  take  a  more  extensive 
Bight,  aod  instead  ot  confinmg  this  goodly  pros- 
pect to  a  smgle  county,  yoa  allow  it  to  cover  the 
whole  of  our  beloved  mother  stale ;  how  beauti- 
lul  the  sight  1  how  lovely  the  picture  1 

And  may  not  all  thia  be  realized  1  I  answer 
with  confideoce  that  it  may— and  l^tebv  nMga 
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m^eir,  that,  if  God  please  to  spare  my  life,  I 
will  use  my  best  endeavors,  year  after  vear,  to 
brini;  my  farm  to  this  staie  of  things.  Brethren 
of  the  Airricultural  aod  Hortieoltural  Society  or 
Heorioo  County,  will  not  you  pledfie  me  loihe 
same'?  Then  the  work  is  in  a  great  measure 
done.  If  each  individual  will  act^  the  whole 
D1BM  most  necessarily  be  moved. 

I  dose  with  one  more  remark.  Citisens  of 
Richmond,  who  are  no  farmers,  bm  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  events  of  this  day.  You 
see  the  otyects  of  this  •ocieiy — il  is  to  make  our 
country  smile  with  beauty— it  is  to  make  it  leem 
with  plenty  and  abundance— it  is  to  eterate  the 
eharaoter  of  our  fbrmen,  and  to  make  (hem,  in 
ell  iostances,  intelligent  and  useful  members  of 
•oeiety.  Will  you  not  come  forward  and  aid  us 
ia  (his  good  work  1 


HOW  Don  OUHATB  ArrKOT  THB  BTAPLK 

or  WOOL? 

Wntt  the  FUmm*  HoMhly  VMlor. 

Hopkivton,  y.  H.,  Jug.  1840. 

/Xm./saacA'l/.— Inthe  Visitor  of  yesterday, 
now  belore  me,  I  find  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Col.  Jaques,  bis  liirm,  and  bis  stock— but  more 
especially  interesting  is  the  account  of  ttie  ma- 
nagement of  his  stock,  and  his  theory  Ibr  iis  im- 
provement, 1  will  touch  only  upon  his  ibenry 
respecting  his  flock  of  South  Downs.  Ha  siaies, 
that  "  10  give  them  the  finer  and  uniform  qualiry 
of  wool  down  to  (he  fetlock,  and  an  increasmi 
quaotity  over  the  whole  body,  he  had  so  disposed 
iX  their  breedioff  that  they  should  present  their 
lamba  in  the  fall,  instead  of  the  spring."  Be 
founds  the  improvement  of  the  wool  of  his  eheep 
on  the  principle,  "  that  the  economy  and  provi- 
dence of  natun  are  such,  that  enimalB  clothed  in 
wool  or  fur  will  increase  or  diminish  ihe  quantity 
of  either,  according  to  the  climaie,  which  requires 
more  or  less  wool  or  fur  to  warm  (he  body." 

It  is  on  this  same  principle  of  the  "  economy 
and  providence  of  nature,"  that  I  found  the  im- 
provement of  the  wool  of  my  sheep ;  but  my  man- 
ner of  doing  it  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  Col.  Jaqaee. 
If  my  views  are  right,  they  may  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  wool  growers,  who  would  be  likely  to 
follow  a  printiple  laid  down  and  reduced  to  prac- 
tice by  a  person  of  so  much  influence  as  Gol. 
Jaques.  My  reasons  for  adopting  a  different 
manner  of  improvement,  may  be  seen  in  the  fbl- 
lowiog  account. 

In  uie  fell  of  1831, 1  bought  a  small  number  of 
Aill-bloodad  Merino  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing m^  flock  end  raising  fine  wool.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  allowed  the  buck  to  go  with 
the  flock  the  ^ear  round,  in  oMer  that  my  lambs 
should  come  m  the  winter,  supposing  birth  at  that 
eeaaon  would  have  a  natural  influence  in  produ- 
cing a  more  abundant  quantity,  and  a  much  finer 
qoafity  of  wool.  In  breeding  in  this  way,  with 
iha  niceat  care  as  to  male  pareniagi^  1  found  all 
my  swung  aheep  bore  woof  of  an  luerior  quality 
to  my  original  slock.  1  had  nearly  made  up  my 
mind  that  odt* country  was  notsulled  to  the  growth 
of  fine  wool,  end  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
oApriog  of  fine  Spanish  sheep  would  become  as- 
BimJated  to,  abd  lost  in,  our  naiive  breed. .  From 


conversation  and  refleetk>D  on  the  sobjpct,  1  eon* 
eluded  to  change  my  course,  and  let  the  month 
of  May  be  the  yeaning  month,  and  a  few  years 
only  were  needed  to  produce  a  change  for  the 
belter,  as  apparent  as  day  from  night.  All  agree 
thai  a  cold  climaie  is  calculated  la  produce  a  finer, 
BoHeraDd  more  abundant  covering  for  the  animal 
creation,  than  a  hot  one;  and  Ibr  that  reason  a 
Iflmb  ihat  is  dropped  in  May,  or  iha  lore  part  of 
June,  will  produce  more  and  better  wool  ihan  one 
which  comes  in  the  fall  or  winter.  By  allowing 
the  male  logo  to  the  female  in  December,  we  hqva 
the  whole  of  the  winter  for  the  formation  of  the 
animal,  and  with  all  the  other  parts,  every  fibre 
of  the  wool  is  formed,  and  the  lamb  is  fitted  Ibr  n 
cold  climate  with  a  fleece  of  the  finest  and  warm- 
est kind.  After  I  he  perfect  formation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  animal,  the  heat  of  our  summer 
produces  no  change  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  or 
if  any,  it  is  so  slight  as  lo  be  wholly  unpercelved. 
Sheep  that  are  bt  ell  times  kept  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition,  continue  to  produce  wool  equal- 
ly fine,  soft  and  jbeauiiful,  year  afier  year,  till  vi- 
sited by  old  age,  and  then,  like  the  hair  of  an 
aged  person,  it  becomes  in  some  degree  mora 
harsh  and  rigid.  By  providing  for  the  birth  or 
lambs  in  the  fall,  gestation  is  going  on  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  nature,  trud  to  her  work, 
prepares  ihe  Ismb  with  a  hairy,  coarse  covering 
suited  to  a  warm  climate.  Stbphbh  Siblbt. 


THB  OURCVUO. 

FiM  dn  New  GsMWs  FVaer. 

We  are  hut  partially  acquainted  with  the 
curculio.  Its  manner  of  providing  for  its  yoong' 
by  depbsiltng  the  nit  in  our  stone  fi-uit,  may  be 
familiar  (o  moat  of  oar  readers, — together  with 
several  other  pttrtieulara :  but  iio  Ibod  alter  il  has 
passed  into  tne  perfect  state,  its  place  trf*  abode 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  age  H 
may  aiiain,  are  things  which  appear  to  be  very 
imperfectly  known. 

If  the  life  of  this  insect  extends  to  several  yearp, 
ihe  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  having 
bogs  and  geese  under  the  trees,  must  be  to  prevent 
its  increase.  A  few  of  Ihe  old  ones,  indeed,  may 
be  trampled  to  death  ;  but  in  a  large  fmit  garden, 
it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  young  ones  will  escape ; 
and  ir  to  these  we  add  such  as  immigrate  from 
other  plaeee,  there  will  be  an  increasing  array  of 
them  in  the  trees,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hogir 
geese,  and  poultir. 

That  such  has  bmn  the  case  in  onr  fVuit  garden, 
we  ere  much  inclined  to  believe.  So.  years  ago, 
the  hogs  were  not  permitted  to  run  there:  and 
without  doubt  many  hundreds  of  young  oorcubos 
were  added  to  those  already  in  possession.  We 
have  lately  undertaken  to  fessen  their  number  by 
caichins  them  on  sheets ;  and  we  now  have 
about  1700  on  the  list. 

From  their  difTerence  in  size,  we  inlbr  a  differ- 
ence in  age.  Furiher  proof,  indeed,  is  wanKd  ; 
but  some  of  them  are  not  less  than  four  or  five 
times  as  large  as  others.  If  they  live  thrcogh  n 
period  of  yfors,.  ibey  must  continue  to  provide  Ibr 
their  offmriog  in  some  kind  of  stone  fruit.  If  we 
exclude  them  Aom  the  plum  tree,  the  apricot,  and 
n«>t«i«,.tt»y  win  Ih. 
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cherry.  The  latter  indeed  Buffers  anuuelly  lo 
tome  extent ;  and  a  few  year*  ago,  owing  lo  ■ 
■carciiy  of  oiher  fniit,  our  peaehM  weraaTinoBt 
eaiirely  deatroyed  by  ihero. 

ThoM  consideraiions  have  induced  ua  thi>  «ea- 
■ou  to  pay  more  atteoiion  to  them  than  io  years 
past ;  and  we  have  been  Bur|viaed  to  find  them  so 
DUmeTDus.  Id  a  late  article  on  this  tubjeci,  we 
prapoied  lo  jar  the  treee  before  the  lia  troughs 
were  put  up }  but  one,  or  even  a  dozen  jarrings 
are  not  sufficieot  to  get  ihem  all  down.  The 
troughs,  therefore,  should  be  fixed  and  filled,  very 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  insecrs  ascend  the 
trees,  or  the  labor  may  be  vain.  We  offer  some 
proof  of  this  remark  :  ^or  nine  mornings  in  suc- 
cession, some  of  our  trees  had  been  repeatedly 
•truck  with  an  axe,  so  as  to  produce  violent  con- 
eusaiont,  each  lime  obtaiDing  a  goodly  number  of 
oureulios ;  and  yet  on  the  tenth  morning,  from  th' 
•ama  tree*,  we  caught  more  than  double  th< 
Doraber  that  we  had  at  any  other  time,  owing  to 
the  cold  which  beourobed  ihem,  and  rendered 
ibem  lesa  able  to  hold  on.  From  ibe  aame  trees 
we  have  since  obiaioed  many  more. 

Some  persons  have  doubted  the  efficiency  of 
water  troughs  ;  but  IKim  what  we  have  eeen  of 
them,  our  confidence  has  not  been  diiAintshed  in 
the  least.  We  have  frequently  caught  curculios 
on  the  rim,  as  if  wailing  tor  a  passage  ;  and  have 
sometimes  found  them  in  the  waler  perlecily  help- 
less. Now  lo  prevent  them  from  climbing  up,  in 
all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  from  a  water 
trough.   It  cannot  faring  them  down. 

For  targe  trees,  (he  expense  of  these  fixtures 
will  be  greater  than  on  small  trees,  the  amount  of 
mnieriah  lo  malie  them  being  greater.  II)  a 
rafficieot  space  be  left  between  the  trough  and 
the  tree,  however,  it  may  remain  several  years 
without  being  taken  down— a  hole  being  made  in 
the  bottom  as  soon  as  the  curculio  season  is  over, 
to  let  ofl  the  water  which  might  collect  there, 
from  rain  or  from  melting  snow.  A  small  chisel, 
cniiing  thmugh  the  lin  into  a  block  of  wood  held 
firmly  under,  would  make  a  sufficient  aperture, 
which  might  be  closed  the  next  spring,  end 
•eeured  by  a  drop  of  solder.  Three  or  more 
wedges  pushed  up  between  the  trough  and  the  tree 
fastened  by  small  nails,  support  the  trough :  and 
rags  or  tow  stop  up  ihe  remaining  vacancy.  We 
cap  the  whole  with  a  coat  of  mortar  lo  prevent 
the  insects  Irom  working  their  fvay  through  the 
envioca. 

Hogs  sometiHies  Deglect  to  eat  the  fttlen  ftoit 
when  it  is  vary  green  ;  bul  ahortar  commons  will 
generally  bring  Ihem  to  their  duty.  If  the  fruit 
ues  long  under  the  tree,  the  worm  eacapea  into  the 
ground. 


•HBLL  MABL  tTHDBR  PEAT,  IS  TBKMOITT. 

Toika  Editor  of  iba  Ftnnera"  KegUUc. 

Woodstock,  rmnorU,  March  6, 1841. 
*  *  *  Our  marl  I  think  is  very  ditlereot  Iron 
that  with  which  your  experimeota  were  made,. 
eoQtaining  piobabfy  a  greater  per  cent,  of  lime, 
it  liaa  in  the  bottoaa  or  a  "  lime  pond"  of  about 
fifteen  una  lo  eitent,  and  varies  in  depth  from 
two  to  tarelve  feet  and  upwards,  and  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  peat  from  two  to  seven  feet  in 
ihiriiiwr'j  with  ibe  exceptioe  of  a  pood  coveriog 


atraut  three  pcres,  which  is  supplied  in  part  with 
water  by  springs  in  ihe  bottom,  and  partly  by 
small  streams  in  the  edge  of  (he  meadow,  which 
can  be  condocred  off  by  ditches. 

A  great  portion  of  the  mess  is  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  containing  apparently  much 
animal  mailer;  and  when  wet  has  a  veryolea- 
ginooe  feeling.  The  lew  shells,  whose  forme  are 
discernible,  are  very  small,  and  completely  friable ; 
ihey  are  very  free  from  any  admixture  of  earth 
or  other  foreign  substance,  and  are  of  a  very 
while  color.  The  deposite  consists  principally  m 
snail  shells,  intermixed  with  a  few  bivalvular 
shells,  rarely  as  large  as  a  kidney  bean. 

It  has  npt  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  has  been  burned  for  lime,  which  was  of  a  very 
superior  quality.        Charlu  IMaksHi  Jr. 


BHUP  POISORBD  BT  THB  COMMOR  RBD 
CHERRY. 

From  Ibe  New  GraietM  Fwrmm. 

Messra.  /mitors— Some  six  or  eight  years 
since,  while  carrying  on  /arming  at  Uock  Stream, 
one  of  my  orchards,  in  which  was  a  variety  of 
fruit  trees,  including  a  numbcrof  the  common  red 
sour  cherry,  became  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  to  destroy  which,  1  turned  in^ 
about  the  first  of  September,  fifly  or  sixty  Merioo' 
sheep.  The  animals  seemed  unusually  Ibnd  of 
eating  the  young  cherry  sprouts  which  had  sprung 
up  very  thick  under  and  about  the  cherry  trees. 
In  lesa  than  an  lidur  a  large  proportion  of  then* 
were  discovered  to  be  dieeased,  and  they  were 
immediately  turned  out.  They  staggered  continu- 
ally, piwhiog  forward  upon  their  heads,  and  often 
turning  entirely  over  upon  their  becks.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  several  of  them  had 
died  ;  the  remainder  gradually  reccfvered. 

Post  mortem  examinations  proved  that  their 
stomachs  were  compactly  filled  with  the  leaves  of 
the  cherry  sprouts,  containing,  I  presume,  prussic 
acid  sufficient  to  destroy  animal  liie. 

£.  fiARHBS. 

Note — A  neighbor  of  mipe  tost  a  coiv  Irom  her 
eating  the  leaves  of  a  cherry  tree,  whirh  had 
been  blown  down  by  a  wind  storm.      £.  B. 

Gsfweo,  J/ay39, 1841. 


■IBTAKBa  or  THE  HAMBB  ABD  OHABAOTBR* 
OP  GRASSBa. 

TO  Am  Bdllsr  of  tbe  Fmen'  ReglUar. 

West-OmUr,  Pa.,  July  5, 1841. 
I  have  lo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  ad- 
ditional numbera  of  the  Farmera*  Register,  far 
which  you  will  please  accept  my  thanks.  I  am 
Buch  plecMd  to  observe  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
whieh  you  have  roased  among  Ibe  farmers  and 
pjanters,  in  refereoce  to  Ihe  various  grasses  ia 
wRch  thw  are  interested,  and  particolariy  the  de- 
aire  maniwatad  to  ascertain  mora  accurately  the 
Umtilff  of  tbe  several  species  of  which  they  treat 
in  their  commnaioatbns.  This  is  certaialy  the 
first  aiep  towards  a  useful  diecaasion,  and  (he  only 
way  to  arrive  at  satisfaciory  conclusions.  It  ts 
worse  than  labor  Iobi,  and  leads  toradfeHoiifii- 
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■ioo,  10  be  ai^uiDg  tbe  meriia  or  demerits  of  plaoia 
under  papular  local  nomu.  without  knowing  wbe- 
iber  we  nieao  the  some  thing,  and  when,  lo  fact, 
the  paniea,  (aa  is  oftea  ihe  case,)  are  ireatiog  of 
eolirely  disiioct  species.  I  am  led  to  these  re- 
marks, which  have  bAeo  subsiaDiialiy  made  on  a 
Ibrmer  occasion,  aud  cannot  be  too  ol'ien  repealed, 
by  observing,  in  your  May  number,  page  295,  a 
niisapprebeoeion  which  originated  in  tbe  very  evil 
alluded  to — namely,  theuseol'local  popular  oames. 
In  my  communication  to  the  '  American  Farmer,' 
ot'lhe  8th  February,  republished  in  your  February 
number,  page  114, 1  meoiioned  that  oar  blue  grass 
(poa  eomprtaaa,  Id.yU  oAeo  called  "unregntw" 
in  this  district ;  and  I  supposed  it  might  be  known 
by  the  same  name  in  Virginia.  You,  however, 
corrected  that  error,  and  ehowpd  that  the  "wire 
grass,"  of  Virginia,  is  tbe  iriticam  ratens,  J,,,  or 
"couch  grass,"  of  the  Koglisb.   This  "couch 

grass"  is  not  much  known  in  Pennsylvania ;  and 
ence  I  was  k'd  into  the  miAlaken  suppoeiiion  that 
it  might  be  iiare,  also,  in  Virginia;  and  that  the 
name  of  "  wire  grass"  might  be  applied,  there,  to 
the  poa  compressB,  as  it  oHen  is  here.  A  corre- 
apoodent,  in  your  May  number,  who  signs  "  J.  D." 
seems  to  think  that  I  referred  to  your  "  wire 
grass,"  (tritiam  repent,  L^}  and  that  I  sup- 
posed it  10  be  the  same  as  our  wire  grass"  (;kmi 
amprtssci,  Z-)  Now,  I  was  only  misled  by  ihe 
local,  common  name;  and  it  is  thai  error  which  1 
wish  to  eorreeu  1  am  well  acquainted  with  both 
grasses ;  and  never  dreamt,  tor  a  moment,  of  cod-  ' 
loundiog  our  Pennsylvania  blue  grass  (poa  com- 
pressa,  /..)  with  the  triiicvm  repens,  or  "  couch- 
grasa,"  which,  it  now  appears,  is  the  '*  wire  grass" 
of  Virginia.  Tbey  are  entirely  distinct  plants : 
and  I  hope  that,  hereaAer,  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger or  any  furiher  confuBioo  between  them, 
among  the  readers  of  your  highly  respectable 
journal.  This  little  explanation  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  calling  things  ty 
their  rigftt  fuwus,  and  of  understanding  exactly 
what  it  is  we  an  talking  about,  in  ourdiseusaiona, 
While  on  thw  aubjeei,  I  may  as  well  add,  that 
tbe  valuable  poa  pnilimsts;X.,  or  smooth  mmdow 
grass,  is  sometimes  confounded  with  another  spe* 
ciee,  nearly  allied  to.it,  called  by  the  botanists 
poa^trivialie.  Thus,  in  the  Kentucky  Farmer  of 
June  5,  JVlr.  John  Lewis,  in  an  interesting descrip- 
tiou  of  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,"  says  it  is 
*'  by  some  called  poa  pratentis,  by  others  P.  iri- 
vialis."  These  are  distinct  species  ;  though  much 
resembling  each  other.  The  P.  prateTiaie  is  quite 
miooUi,  however ;  aud  the  little  skinny  membrane, 
at  the  top  ol  the  sheath,  or  base  of  the  leaf-blade, 
called  the  ligule,  is  short  and  obtuse;  while  tbe 
stalk  and  sheaths  of  P.  trivialia  are  sensibly 
rvttgA,  and  tbe  ligule  legated,  and  tapering  to  an 
acute  pmnt.  These  characters  are  constant  *,  and, 
on  comparison,  will  serve  readily  to  distinguish 
the  two  species.  They  often  grow  together ; 
though  tbe  P.  trivuUia  is  more  usually  loiind  in 
moist  situations.  Tbey  are  both  much  esteemed 
in  Europe ;  but,  with  us,  1  think  the  P.  prateiuu 
decidedly  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  £ogffih 
writers  speak  often  of  anoiber  poa,  which  they 
call  P,  angustyolia  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  P.  pratensixi  and  is  in  fact  considered, 
by  tbe  best  boianisis,  as  ooihing  more  than  a 
earieiy  of  that  species.  So,  likewise,  in  our  own 
couiury,  we  sometimes  itee.tbe  Poa  viridis  men- 


tioned, which  is  only  a  luxuriant  state  of  the  same 
P.  pratensia,  and  is  often  called  "  green  grass." 

I  trust  you  and  your  readers  wilt  exeiue  these 
hasty  remarks.  They  are  merely  ofiered  with  a 
view  to  aid  in  clearing  up  some  little  obseuritiei 
which  occur  in  thb  esoaya  of  oar  agricultural 
writers.  A  little  attention  to  these  mailers,  on 
the  part  of  essayists,  will  soon  remove  the  diffi- 
culties now  existing,  and  render  all  i^ain  and 
intelligible.  Wm.  Sabuvotov. 


COTTOH  ABO  CORN.    A  DIALOGOB. 

From  Uie  Liverpool  Hercury. 
The  following  clever  lines,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  are  so  peculiarly  appropriate  at  this  crisis 
jhai,  althou^  we  believe  tbey  have  already  ap- 
peared twice  in  the  Mercury,  we  shall  ofler  do 
apology  for  their  repelitiou  :— 

Said  CoTToir  to  Corn,  t'other  day, 

As  they  met  and  exchanged  a  salatfr— 
(Squire  Coun  in  his  cabriolet. 

Poor  Cotton,  hall  famiah'd.  on  foot:) 
"  Great  Squire,  if  it  isn't  uncivil 

To  hint  at  starvation  before  you, 
liook  tlowo  on  a  hungry  poor  devil. 

And  give  him  some  bread,  I  implore  you !" 
Quoth  CoHH,  then,  in  answer  to  Cotton, 

Perceiving  he  meant  lo  make  free, 
"  Low  FBLLOW,  you've  surety  Ibrgotten 

The  distance  between  you  and  me ! 
To  expect  that  we,  Peers  of  high  birth. 

Should  waste  our  illustrioua^cres, 
For  no  other  purpose  on  earth 

ThantOFATTEHCORSED  CALICO  MAKERS  ! 

"  That  bishops  to  bobbins  should  bend, 

ShouM  sloop  from  their  benches'  sublimity ! 
What!  BPiSNBRs  and  WEAVERS  beliiend, 

COHTEMFTIBUB  DBALEBSin  duuityl 

No ;  VILE  HAKt;FACTVBBR,  oo'er  harbor 

A  hope  to  be  fed  at  our  BOABsa ; 
Base  offspring  of  Abk weight  tbe  barber. 
What  cijuK  can  you  have  upon  lobds? 
"  No ;  thanks  to  the  laxee  and  debt. 

And  tbe  triumph  of  paper  o'er  guineas, 
Our  race  of  Lord  Jemmies  as  yet. 

May  defy  your  whole  rabble  of  Jerbibs  !" 
So  saying,  wbip,  crack,  and  away, 

Went  Corn  in  his  cab  through  the  throng. 
So  madly.  I  heard  them  all  say, 
Squire  Cobb  would  be  dowb  before  loi^. 


ASUBBTITOTB  8UOOB8TBD  FOB  ORBEB  CBOPS 
FOB  TUBBING  UOWB. 

From  dM  Fsnnan'  CiUnet. 

Mr.  jEUtfor— We  hear  much  of  sowing 
crops  for  the  purpose  of  plongbing  them  down 
while  green.  Did  it  evar  occur  to  the  minds 
of  our  larmers  how  many  and  what  heavy 
"gr«eo  crops"  may  be  cut  from  their  rushy 
bottoms,  their  ditches,  their  woods, ;  but,  above 
all,  from  the  margins  of  their  rivers  and  cieeka; 
and  which,  if  buried  in  tbe  bottom  of  their  Ar- 
rows, would  ferment  and  become  as  valuable 
maouce  at  any  that  could  be  gnwn  lot  the  pu- 
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pow  at  the  expeiwe  or  ploughioft  and  nwiDgt  and 
which  would  enable  them  to  mow  thew  for  iheir 
cattle,  and  ihua  obtain  from  tbem  an  addition  lo 
their  cattle  keep,  Instead  of  robbing  them  of  eo 
many  acrei  of  fodder  1  There  ie  upon  record 
an  account  of  an  experiment  on  growing  po- 
latoes,  when  It  wae  found  that  a  single  eab- 
bage-leaf  laid  on  every  set  of  the  potatoes 
while  planting,  produced  as  large  a  crop  as 
was  taken  from  the  rows  dressed  with  stable 
manure.  Then  what  would  be  the  result  of 
a  thick  covering  of  water-lilies,  reeds,  or  the 
rushes  end  weeds  from  our  boggy  bottoms'? 
I  am  at  present  a  $lme  in  a  dry-goods  store 
in  Market  street,  but  shall  be  Tree  in  the  spring, 
when  I  will  eseerlain  if  dgrieuUun  will  not  pay 
for  capital  expended,  as  well  as  Iradi.  J.  D. 
PMladdphiuj  June  20, 1841. 


on  TOP-DRESSlire. 

From  the  Fannera'  Cakinel. 

Mr,  Editor,— WUm  1  first  read  the  arti- 
cle at  page  84  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Cabinet,  on  top-dreesing,  1  thought,  indeed, 
that  it  was  all  iheori,  as  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor Pamell  calla  it,  and  was  astonished  that 
any  one  could  advocate  a  doctrine  so  foreign 
lo  ail  onr  past  experience,  and  in  the  vet^r  teeth  of 
every  work  on  agrieultura,  all  of  which  incolcate 
the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  our  danghille 
covered  with  earth,  to  prevent  the  escape  ol'  (be 
fpwes,  and  the  loss  of  about  one-half  the  value  of 
the  manure  ;  and  upon  spreading,  to  turn  it  in 
immediately,  for  the  same  best  of  all  reasons  ; 
and,  as  I  sajf,  I  did  heartily  despise  the  notion  of 
top-dre#sing,  much  as  your  correspondent  A.  had 
to  say  in  its  behalf.  This  was  in  the  autumn 
of  last  ^ear,  and  up  to  February  of  the  pre- 
sent spring,  I  had  not  changed  one  jot  of  my 
opinion  or  lost  an  atom  of  my  prejudice ;  but. 
turning  again  by  chance  to  the  article,  as  I 
sat  by  the  fire-side  one  cold  and  comfortless 
evening,  when  I  had  leisure  to  examine  and 
refleet  upon  what  he  had  advanced  five 
months  before,  a  thought  struck  me,  that  I 
could  (ly  for  myself  (he  truth  or  error  of  the 
Bcheroe,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  bo,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  make  the  experiment  so  easily  as  1  could  ; 
and  I  therefore  came  to  the  resolution  to  give 
the  thing  a  fair  trial  and  report  upon  it  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  I  am  now  prepared  to  do. 

In  the  upper  part  of  one  of  my  fields  I 
have  a  gravelly  bank  with  scarcely  two  inches 
of  mouQ  upon  it ;  there  the  crop,  of  whatever 
Wnd,  had  always  been  poor,  even  after  the 
roost  carpfiil  cultivation — the  hungry  subsoil 
permitting  whatever  dressing  was  buried  in 
It,  .quickly  to  pass  away :  I  therefore  ploughed 
it  as  deep  as  I  was  able,  and  immediately 
Bowed  upon  it  a  portion  of  oats;  I  planted 
Lima  beans  on  another  portion  es  also  come 
of  the  emur,  mentioned  in  the  late  pages  of 
the  Cabinet,  end  immediately  covered  the 
eoHtieewith  the  '  sftreepings  of  the  streets,  to 
the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half)  and  "said  nothing  to  nobody,"  as  1  was 
fearfol  any  neighbors  would  hare  enjoyed  a 


langb  at  my  expense,  had  they  seen  me  ex- 
pose a  eoat  of  manure  **  to  he  dissipated  by 
the  winds  of  heaven,"  Sec.  This  was  late  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  on  this,  the  SOih  day 
of  June,  I  find  upon  this  hiiheno  worthless 
portion  of  my  land,  crops  that  far  surpass  any 
that  I  have  ever  grown  on  land  of  ten  times 
its  value,  and  which  have  borne  the  late 
drought  without  flinching  in  the  least.  On 
turning  up  the  dung,  1  find  the  earth  under- 
neath always  moist — It  seems  to  operate  as  a 
sponge,  to  hold  the  evaporation  which  rises 
from  the  subsoil,  and  to  prevent  its  escape  ; 
and  the  weeds  which  were  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  appear  not  to  liave  ragetated,  but  arc 
kept  in  abeyance  by  the  liravy  crops  with 
which  the  ground  is  covered.  I  need  not  my 
that  I  visit  very  often  my  experimental  plot, 
and  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  su- 
perior value  of  top-dressing,  on  such  soils  at 
least,  and  am  free  to  confess  that  iby  mind  ia 
now  open  to  conviction.  On  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the 
coat  of  manure  is  at  all  lessened  in  bulk  by 
either  the  rains  or  exposure ;  but  I  can  per- 
ceive that  a  ahower,  which  carries  the  water 
impregnated  with  the  dung  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  causes  them  to  start  away  in  a 
moat,  remarkable  manner — indeed  the  imme- 
diate effect  is  surprising.  1  am,  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  present  experiment  has  taught  me, 
convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of^  top-dreas- 
ing:  will  others  try  it  1  lam  preparing  to  sow 
beet  aHer  rye,  and  shall  cover  the  rows  where 
the  seeds  are  sown,  with  well-rotted  street  manure 
as  a  top-dressing,  inptead  of  burying  it  in  the 
rows,  as  heretofore  directed,  and  have  no  fear  oT 
obtaining  a  good  crop.  John  Kiksov. 


cows,  BBPORE  AKD  AFTER  CALVIRO. 

Prom  the  Now  Englsad  Psniwr. 

My  father's  practice  until  last  autumn 
was  to  feed  his  cows  for  a  short  time  beliire 
eatviog  higher  than  they  had  previouslv  been 
fed  in  order  to  have  their  bags  welt  mied  at 
the  lime  of  calvjng,  when  it  was  his  practice 
also  to  give  them  warm  water  thickened  witli 
meal.  The  consequence  was,  this  extra  feed- 
ing caused  the  udder  to  fill  too  soon,  and  the 
milk  continuing  to  press  in,  produced  inflam- 
mation, and  the  cows  were  much  troubled 
with  hard  and  swollen  bags.  Observing  this 
I  last  spring  requested  my  father  to  try  an 
experiment  on  a  cow  that  the  year  befote 
had  given  us  much  trouble,  by  reducing  the 
quality  of  her  food,  instead  ol  tncrrasing  it, 
and  the  result  was,  she  calved  before  her  bag 
was  full.  At  first  alie  gave  but  little  milk, 
but  in  a  short  time  her  milk  increased,  and 
the  udder  remained  sofl  and  pliant.  We  have 
had  no  trouble  on  this  score  since,  except 
with  a  heifer  which  calved  about  the  first  of 
July,  when  the  grass  was  abundant ;  aiid  this 
would  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  she 
been  fed  at  the  barn  for  eight  or  ten  days  with 
hay  before  calving,  and  she  would  then  have 
been  saved  much  pain,  and  wr-jpoch  tnuible. 
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Tbia  nibject  hu  reeeived  put  little  eoiwide- 
raiion ;  but  who  ean  tell  wbai  effect  on^  week 
of  pain  Bod  saSeriog,  ariiing  from  an  inflamed 
udder,  might  have  upon  the  health  of  ibe  cow, 
aod  the  qqantiiy  and  quality  of  the  milk  dur< 
iog  her  whole  lim  after  1 


OARKIBR  FIG  BOSS. 

From  tbe  Karmgn'  Cabinet. 
Oo  the  12th  day  of  ibe  6ib  month,  (June,) 
1841,  K.  Bison,  eon  of  Kvan  Bi^on,  of  Gwyn- 
add  towuship,  Mootgomenr  county,  Peniieyl- 
▼ania,  about  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia, 
•old  a  pair  of  common  tame  pigeons  in  tbe 
Philadelphia  market,  to  a  penoo  who  was  a 
atranf^r  lo  him  ;  six  days  after,  one  of  tbem 
reiurMd  to  in  former  owner,  and  oo  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  other  rerumed  also ;  and 
they  are  now,  (he  20th  of  6ih  month,  (June,) 
«ojoying  iheir  old  place  ol  residence,  very 
lovingly,  21  miles  from  tbe  city.  During 
their  absence,  another  pair  took  poMesston  of 
their  cote,  and  tbe  firat  employment  they 
engaged  in  aAer  their  reiurn,  was  lo  oust  {the 
interlopers,  and  repossess  themselves  of  their 
domieil ;  which  they  etfiwted  much  sooner, 
and  at  less  cost  than  a  lawyer  would  accom- 
ish  a  similar  business;  and  they  are  now 
the  quiet,  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
premises,  without,  as  yet,  any  appearance  of 
an  nppeal  lo  a  bifitier  tribunal. 

Should  the  purchaser  see  this  article,  he 
-can  repossess  himsell'  of  bis  properly,  by  a 
•call  at  the  pigeon  cote,  above  stated,  without 
.paying  for  this  advertisement,  or  being  at  tbe 
trouble  or  expense  of  an  action  of  trover. 

The  following  extract  from  a  foreign  pub- 
dicaiion  is  appended,  to  show  that  the  carrier, 
or  exprMS  pigeon,  performs  feats  far  surpass- 
ing the  above;  though  it  is  veiy  remarkable 
that  the  common  tarn  pigton  should  find  its 
way  for  such  a  distance  unaided  by  instrue- 
tbn. 

JEErprestes.— "  The  modem  system  or  pigeon 
eaTvesses  possesses  an  extraordinary  interest,  as 
well  oD  account  of  its  rapid  means  of  communi- 
cating the  most  important  events  as  of  the 
(MiriouB  and  laborious  mode  by  which  it  is  set 
in  operation.  The  birds,  by  tar  tbe  moat 
valuable  for  this  purpose,  are  of  the  Antwerp 
breed;  alihough  it  i«  not  uncommon  to  train 
the  Kngliah  pigeon^  c^led  dragoou,  to  carry 
expresses. 

They  are  trained  when  very  youni;,  or,  as 
they ,  are  teebnically  called,  sguwArers,  to 
fiy  between  different  towns  and  villages,  com- 
mencing first  at  a  space  of  only  a  few  hun< 
dred  yards,  and  so  oo,  gradually  increasing, 
imtil  they  accomplish  the  required  distance. 
Tbey  are  usually  trained  to  fly  to  intermediate 
•lations,  between  Dover  and  umdon,  at  which 
theqr  are  succeeded  by  other  relays,  but  fly, 
in  many  instances,  tbe  whole  distance  from 
other  places.  The  number  lost  in  training 
is  immense.  This  trade  is  principally  in  tbe> 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  the  emoluments  arising 
therefrom  are  very  considerable. 

There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  capi- 


talists and  others  having  extensive  moneyed 
and  mereaniile  operations  ibrooghout  Europe, 
maintain  an  establishment  of  their  own, 
amongst  whom  ie  the  Baron  Rothschild,  who, 
at  Dover,  rears  and  trains  his  own  flight  of 
pigeons  expresses,  with  connecting  branchea 
throughout  Germany,  and  others  parts  of  the 
continent.*  The  establiahment  at  Dover  con- 
slats  of  about  400  birds,  with  a  keeper,  whose 
waess  are  S5  sbillinga  a  week. 

Tbe  expense  of  leedinir  the  birds  is  con- 
siderable, as  much  as  25  shillings  a  week 
being  consumed  at  Dover,  in  beans  alone, 
whilsl  the  entire  collection  is  supposed  to  have 
cost  at  least  £9000  sterling.  The  express  is 
sometimes  tied  to  the  middle  leather  of  the  tail, 
by  passing  a  thread  with  a  needle  through  the 
stem,  but  more  eommooly  attached  to  the  leg  im- 
mediately above  the  spur.  The  rapidity  of  these 
important  expresses  may  be  estimated  by  the 
following  informa'ion  obtained  from  a  trainer  and 
proprietor.  His  pigeons  have  arrived  in  London 
wiib  the  newa  of  tbe  winner  of  the  Ascot  cup,  in 
SDeen  minutes ;— from  New  Market.t  in  sixty 
minutes ;  and  from  Chichester,!  bringing  the  win- 
ner of  the  Goodwood  cup,  in  one  hour  and  Sfleen 
minutes. 

At  tbe  Ascot  races,  last  year,  her  Majesty  hav- 
ing expressed  a  wish  to  see  one  of  these  beauti- 
ful biitls,  a  carrier  pigeon  was  flown,  in  her 
Majesty's  presence,  from  the  royal  stand,  and,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  spectators,  aAer  indulging 
in  sufidry  gyrations,  daned  onwards  with  its 
winged  inteitinence  To  the  metropolis."  K. 

JmudO,  1841. 

rorilw  Vanwn'Bc^itar. 

THE  BOARD  OF  AGniCDLTDAE. 

7b  th$  Gmtimm  latdy  tg^nttd  manWs  of  ike 
Virginitt  Sowd<^  j/gtieulturt. 

Without  doubt  you  have  read,  (as  I  have,) 
the  law  under  which  your  appointment  has  been 
made.  But  being  utterly  at  a  loss  myself  to  de- 
termine what  is  best  to  be  done,  I  must  ask  per- 
mission of  our  friend,  Mr.  Ruffin,  who  is  "  one  of 
us,"— thus,  publicly  to  consult  you  on  tbe  subject, 
and  to  solicit  a  brief  expressiou  of  your  opinions 
through  the  Register. 

The  preamble  of  the  law  stales  very  truly, 
"  That  Uu  agricuiturtd  community  have  varum 
intereett,  requiring  thejbatering  care  of  the  slots, 
Ufhidt^mtlabe  extended  to  them  aeeordmg  to  some 
tystem  approve  by  (Aeervation,  and  regulated  by 
experience.^'  And  the  system  which  tbe  bene- 
ficent guardians  of  these  interests  have  thought 
proper  (o  adopt  is — to  require  of  eight  individuals 
the  discharge  of  more  numerous,  diversified,  aod 
arduous  duties  than  ten  times  that  number  of  the 
oldest,  most  skilful  and  talented  planters  and  farm- 
ers in  Virginia  cotild  possibly  execute,  withooc  a 

*  It  may  not  be  unnecessaiy  to  state  that  the  olyect 
of  these  pigeon  expressas,  ts  to  obtun  tba  cariiest 
Dews  of  changes  of  tbe  money  marked  in  aid  of 
atock-jobbing  operations. — ^Ed.  F.  R. 

t  New  Market,  60  milas. 

t  Chichester,  65  miles. 
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previoua  aariculiural  aorvey  of  oar  whole  •late 
bein^  ninde  by  eome  one  or  more  ol' tbeir  own 
hody.  All  thew  duties  loo  are  required  lo  be 
pcrlormed  at  their  own  expenM,  as  if  the  ho- 
nor alone  of  bninir  a  member  ol'  Me  Virginia 
Board  1^  ^grtndtwre  were  quite  suffietent  com- 
pensatiun !  Now  if  there  he  any  Biroilnr  *'  ayatem 
approved  by  observation  and  regulated  by  experi- 
ence,^* known  lo  any  one  of  you,  I  will  take  it 
as  a  special  favor,  iV  you  will  publish  it ;  Ibr  I 
inyaellhave  never  heard  of  any  leat  ol'  legislation 
at  flit  like  this  act. 

A^in,  adroiuing  iliat  the  honor  alone  be  alt- 
piifficient  to  patisty  those  who  are  mosi  ambitious 
of  such  dlBiinciioD,  I  would  respecillilly  ask  you 
to  say — if  you  decide  upon  acceptios  this  honor — 
how  the  third  enactment  is  to  be  executed?  It 
runs  tbuB.  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it 
■hall  be  the  duty  of  the  aatd  board  to  bold  one 
aeaaioD  in  each  year,  at  such  Ume  and  place  as 
may  be  fixed  upon  by  the  board,  with  the  consent 
of  ue  executive."  > 

Hence  it  seems  that  you  are  not  a(  liberty  even 
to  meet,  nor  to  choose  either  the  time  nor  place  of 
meeting,  without  first  asking  permission  of  the 
Kovernor  and  bis  council,  aiihnugh  any  man  of 
common  sense  would  probably  think  that  it  would 
puzzle  not  only  the  executive,  but  the  most  sa- 
pient of  the  framers  of  ihia  exiraordinary  law  to 
point  out  how  ibis  execuiive  consent  is  to  be  ob- 
tained without  a  previous  and  unauthorized  meet- 
ing of  the  board — ihe  said  law  having  omiiied 
to  fix  on  any  time  or  place  for  Ihe  first  meeting. 
According  to  my  simple  undersiandinir,  this  last 
enactment  completely  nullifies  the  two  which 
prerede  it ;  and  unless  it  has  some  meaning,  en- 
tirely difierenl  from  any  that  1  can  discern,  must 
render  this  precious  specimen  of  the  foatering 
core  oj  the  ttate  of  Pirginia  over  the  "oartous 
interests  qfheragriadtur^eommimity,^*  asubject 
of  universal  and  welUmeriled  ridicule  throughout 
the  United  States. 

But  can  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  the  errors, 
— may  1  not  say  ihe  absurdities  and  injusiice  of 
this  law  as  it  now  stands'?  Might  not  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  if  willing  to  act  provided  the 
law  can  be  amended,  lake  upon  themselves  ihe 
responsibiliiy  of  holding  a  meeting,  say  in  the 
city  of  Riehmood,  for  the  purpose  of  memorializ- 
ing the  next  legiBlaiore  1  If  you  approve  of  (bis 
proposal,  I  wilftake  the  liberr^  to  name  October 
next  as  the  time,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
show  and  fair  of  the  Henrico  Agricullural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society.'  Such  members  as  could  not 
attend  might  forward,  by  some  friend,  letters  ex- 
pressive of  tbeir  wishes  in  regard  to  the  course 
they  desired  to  be  pursued,  and  thus  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  attempting  to  accomplish  an  ob- 
ject alike  demanded  by  the  crying  wants  of  Vir- 
ginia husbandry  and  the  united  voice  of  all  its 
bMt  friends.  Ohb  or  your  own  Body. 
June26th,  1841. 

P.  S.  Should  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
Dot  aiut  the  majority,  how  shall  one  more  conve- 
Jiient  be  fixed  upon  f  Four  or  five  years  have 
already  been  lost,  Moce  a  bill  lo  establish  a  Board 
of  Agriculture  traa  first  proposed  in  our  legisla- 
ture, and  surely  that  inexcusable  and  shameful 
wilbhotding  lor  such  a  long  period  of  "  ihe  foster- 
it^  core  of  the  stols,  for  the  oortous  inferesto  qf 
Ae  agriei^ural  community  requiring'*  liiHl  care. 
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as  the  last  legislature  themselves  have  ackoow' 
lodged,  ouf^t  lo  satisfy  ilie  most  inveterate  procras- 
linator  among  us.  Our  law-maken  have  been 
(if  my  memory  is  correct)  most  diligently  en- 
gaged, ever  since  1798— to  the  gre^it  amusement 
of  roost  of  the  oihttr  states — in  abortive  attempts 
to  regulate  the  nffairs  of  the  general  government, 
instead  of  laboring  constantly,  as  their  duty  re- 
quired, to  promote  the  intereaieof  iheir  own  state  ; 
HUd  the  fatal  consequence  ha<i  been,  that  poor 
old  Virginia  haa  been  sinking  in  character  and 
relative  influence  ever  since.  Will  ihe  cultiva- 
tors of  Ihe  soil  who  certainly  have  the  power  lo 
remedy  this  crying  evil,  never  apply  it  1  All  that 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  would  be  (o  choose 
for  a  few  years  only,  a  set  of  legislaiors  who 
would  attend  to  iheir  own  bunness,  and  cease  to 
occupy  almost  their  whole  time,  with  matten 
over  which  they  have  no  power  whatever. 

[We  think  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  cannot  do  better  than  to  act  upon  the 

suggestion  of  our  correspondent,  and  hold'  an  ia- 
(brmal  preliminary  meeting. — JSd.  F.  U.] 


Baldwin's  patent  stock  hill  or  gobr 
and  cob  crusher. 

The  maehtne  described  in  the  following  article 
(by  the  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Farmer,)  ia  the 
invention  of  a  native  and  resident  of  Rockbridge 
county,  Virginia.  We  have  heard  it  well  spoken 
of  elsewhere.— £d.  F.  R. 

Ftoxb  the  Kentucky  Parmsr. 
We  beg  attention  to  an  adverli«ement  in  our 
columns  this  week,  of  a  machine  to  grind  corn 
and  cob  together.  One  of  these  machines  has 
been  put  in  our  hands  for  trial.  We  attached  it 
to  a  small  drum  which  gave  it  about  half  speed, 
by  which  motion  it  ground  up  ilie  grain  and  cob 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  rendering  them  in- 
to a  meal  rather  finer  than  Ihe  hommony  we  use 
on  our  tables.  Not  a  single  grHio  escapes  being 
thoroughly  cracked  and  cruslied.  There  is  no 
dispute  in  ihe  country  as  to  the  economy  of  feed- 
ing stock  with  ground  food  ;  the  only  question  ia 
as  10  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  means 
used  for  finding.  Of  this  machine,  though  we 
have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  such  things  with- 
out trial,  we  have  a  favorable  opinion,  from  the 
small  expenmeat  already  made  with  it.  It  re- 
quires a  one  or  two  horse  power  to  propel  it,  and 
grinds  out  about  ten  bushels  an  hour.  It  ia 
made  in  the  tpost  durable  manner  of  the  best  aia- 
lerials,  all  the  most  important  pane  being  of  cast 
iron.  As  those  desiring  such  a  machine  are  in- 
vited to  examine  this  in  operation,  it  is  not  deemed 
nececsary  to  make  a  detailed  description  of  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  at  all  after  ihe  fashion  of  the 
ordinary  bark  mill  crushers,  lis  crushing  power 
consists  of  two  pain  of  fluted  cylinders  of  harden- 
ed cast  iron,  one  pair  of  which  roll  upon  a  east 
iron  fluted  concave.  It  does  the  whole  bushiess 
of  crushing  and  grinding  the  grain  and  cob  at  one 
operation,  a  great  advantage  over  those  machines 
which  only  crack  the  grain  and  cob  to  be  after- 
wards gronnd  by  another  operation. 
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We  think  this  machine  one  promiBing  great  ad- 
vantages to  those  engaged  in  feeding  stock ;  and 
we  feel  the  more  willing  to  recommend  it  aait  ia 
warranted,  nod  those  not  liking  it  on  a  Pair  trial 
are  at  liberty  to  return  it.  The  price  «86  to 
8110. 

ON  THE  WAX  PROCUHBD  FROM  SUGAR  C.AMES. 
ST  H.  AVEqUlV,  DRUOGIBT  AT  HEW  OB- 
I.EAKS. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  Iba  Pinneri'  Bcgiater. 

Pattnl  Office,  July  1,  1841. 

The  dayaficr  your  depariure  Irom  ihe  city,  I 
received  my  periddicale  from  France,  and  among 
the  Interesting  articles  contained  in  ihem,  noticed 
one  upon  the  subject  of  vegetable  wax,  or  "cero- 
•ie."  ]  send  you  a  translation,  regretting  1  could 
not,  while  you  were  here,  give  you  some  better 
account  of  the  process  by  which  this  new  com- 
pound is  obtained. 

The  inventor  represents  the  wax  as  superior  to 
spermaceti,  and  at  the  same  thne  much  cheaper. 
Yours,  respectfully,        H.  L.  Ellsworth. 

[Tcanslaled  from  L'Echo  da  Monde  Savant.  Parifl.] 

The  sugar-cane,  like  many  other  plants  exudes 
a  substance  resembling  wax,  to  which  the  name 
of  vegetable  wax  has  been  given. 

Thin  matter  preeenis  itself  under  the  form  of 
a  white  powder,  adhering  lo  the  bark,  and  mny 
be  very  easily  detached  from  it,  by  scraping  with 
the  blade  of  a  knile,  ur  any  other  cntling  instru- 
ment, in  order  to  purify  it.  macerntion  in,  cotd 
alcohol  is  employed,  at  36°'  or  36'',  by  which 
means  it  is  separated  from  the  "  cklorophyllt'* 
with  which  it  iu  mixed.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  boiling  ether,  from  which  i*.  is  de- 
posited in  cooling,  under  tbe  form  of  grained 
crystals ;  it  melts  at  82**,  and  solidifies,  nt  SO'*, 
into  a  crystalline  mass ;  its  density  is  0.961  lo 
10 ;  it  is  without  odor,  and  combines  easily 
with  the  alkalies.  To  procure  this  substance,  to 
which  the  discoverer  has  given  the  name  of 
"  cerosie"  the  process  by  scraping  would  be  too 
lengthy,  and  not  suSiciently  economical,  M. 
Avequin  proposes  to  sub^tllnle  Ihe  following. 
By  passing  the  canes  though  tbe  mill,  lo  extract 
ihe  juice,  it  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  troughs, 
under  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  The  liquor, 
is  gradually  heated  to  (he  boiling  point,  without 
adding  lime ;  the  scum  is  carefully  collected,  and 
macerated  in  weak  alcohol,  to  extract  all  the 
partielea  of  sugar,  and  to  destroy  the  viscidity 
which  would  otherwise  .present  obelades  to  a 
thorough  washing  with  pure  water ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  drain  upon  clothe,  and  thoroughly  dried. 
In  this  state  it  is  reduced  lo  powder ;  and  treated 
with  cold  alcohol  at  36''*  in  order  to  separate  the 
'*  chlorophylley  This  process  having  been 
renewea  several  times,  the  portion  which  remains 
is  treated  will)  boiling  alcohol  at  36°*  which  ex- 
tracts the  "  cerosie."  The  solution,  collects  in  a 
mass  during  the  cooling,  from  which  the  alcohol 
is  separated  by  distillation.  Nevertheless  the 
"  cerosie,"  thus  obtained,  always  retains  a  small 
proportion  of  "  chlorophylle.  ^ 

*  So  in  tlM  manuSGiipt.— £».  F.  R. 


About  30  quarts  of  Juice  from  ribbon  canes 
have  produceil  about  22.5  grains  of  impure  cerosie. 
In  another  trial  H>  Avequin  procured  by  scrap- 
ing, more  than  two  grains  of  c«osie,  in  a  violet 
cane. 

One  acre  of  canes,  produced  about  18,000,  and 
consequently  about  72  lbs.  of  cerosie,  A  plan- 
tation which  rolls  out  yearly  300  acres  of  canes 
will  then  luniieh  20,000  lbs.  of  cerosie. 

M.Dumas  has  made  an  analysis  of  this  sub- 
stance which  is  welt  worthy  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  chemists.  Three  comhusiions,  produced  him 
Ibr  its  composition,  0"',  H"",  O".  In  represent- 
ing the  cerosie,  by  the  ibrmule  C»«,  H"*,  H*,  O'. 
an  alcohol  will  be  produced,  which  will  take  rank 
next  to  ether,  a  substance  which  cerosie  very 
much  resembles  in  all  eases. 

A'trfe. — The  state  of  beat  used  is  that  of  Reaa- 
mur,  in  which  80°  corresponds  lo  312°,  or  boHiog 
water  of  Fahrenbeiu 


ARTE8IAK  BOBiaO  AT  PARIS. 

From  Silllmsn't  Joumal  of  Science  and  Am. 

Many  years  ago,  near  the  Barriere  de  Crenelle, 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  Paris,  a  boring  was 
begun  to  obtain  water.  It  was  disconiioued  aAer 
some  years,  and  again  resnmed  about  seven 
years  ago.  The  result  has  been  successful.  We 
have  room  only  for  the  following  facts,  recently 
communicated  by  a  friend  in  Paris.  The  water 
was  at  last  obtained  twiow  the  chalk,  at  the  depth 
of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  feet.  The  torrent  of 
water,  about  three  cubic  yards  per  minute,  rises  in 
a  copious  fountain  in  the  grounds  of  an  abat- 
toir, (elaugbter-house,)  and  is  very  pure.  The 
column  rises  from  a  source  one  third  of  a.  mile 
below  ground,  and  ii  spouts  thirty  leei  above  the 
surface.  The  teniperaturi^  hi  the  botlpm  of  the 
boring*  was  nearly  83°  of  Fahrenheit,  (thai  of  a 
hot  summer's  day,  such  as  is  rarely  known  there 
on  the  surface,)  thus  confirming  fiilly  the  increase 
of  heat  in  the  inieriiv  of  the  earth,  by  ihe  aversfre 
generally  observed  iq  similar  cases  of  about  1" 
fifty  feet  of  descent,  which,  at  ibe  same  rate  of 
increase,  would  give  a  fountain  of  boiling  water 
at  two  miles  from  the  surface — lull  ignition  of  rocks 
at  ten  miles,  and  fusion  at  two  hundred  miles  ; 
thus  leavioura  firm  crust  to  preserve  the  good 
ciiizens  of  Paris  from  being  disturbed  by  Ihe  (ear 
of  breaking  through,  or  by  the  danger  of  the 
immediate  outburst  of  tbe  fire. 


DISCOVERY,  IN  VIRGINIA,  OP  THE  REOOLAE 
-HII1BRA.L  SALT  FURMATIOK. 

Fnun  SUUnuut^  Jounial  of  Sdmes  lad  Am. 
As  salt  springs  and  fountains  are  very  Domerous 
in  the  western  and  soulb-westem  parts  of  tbe 
United  States,  it  was  natural  to  expect  IhM 
mineral  salt  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  discovered, 
indeed,  strata,  of  salt,  in  regular  position,  and 
roofed  and  floored  by  beds  of  aandstone,  were, 


*  Wbicb  is  over  elgbteen  inches  wide  at  tbe  top, 
and  from  seven  to  eignt  at  the  bottoiD,  and  lined  with 
ametaljie  tube. 
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•omtAvryeara  aince  reported  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Parker,*  a  miwionary  among  ihe  ludiaoiol' the 
iar  west,  as  existing  ia  abundance  in  a  mountain 
00  Ibe  Salmon  river,  among  the  Kocky  mountains ; 
but  no  mineral  salt,  in  ihe  aoPid  form,  had  ever 
been  difcovered  in  the  United  Siatea  proper.  Now, 
however,  we  have  the  pleaaura  of  annouocing 
Ihii  diieovery  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Taylor,-  or  Ablt^Joti  Va.  Hia  letter  to  us  is 
dated  March-4, 1841,  and  was  aoon  rolloned  by  a 
laige  box  ot*  aali  of  tba  roost  indubitable 
character. 

It  wdB  taken  Trom  a  well  which  is  "still  in  the 
procesB  of  being  dug,  at  the  salt  works  aboui 
etghieen  miles  irom  Abingdon,  in  the  county  of 
Washington,"  now  perhaps  wtihin  the  bgunds  or 
Smyth  couuiy.  From  Prof!  Wra.  B.  Rogers,  as 
the  geologist  of  Virginia,  we  mus;  expect  a  Tull 
SGieniiGc  account  ol  this  salt  lormation,  which, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  discovered,  as  we 
are  iofbrmed,  since  he  visited  that  part  ol  Vir- 
ginia. Tbe  following  particulars  are  derived 
Irom  a  correspondeot  oT  Mr.  Taylor,  and  they 
may  not  be  uoiiiiereetin^  in  anticipation  of  the 
geological  report  of  Pro}.  Hogera. 

Ditfereot  persons  vary  in  their  report  of  the 
depth  of  (he  diSereot  wells.  That  ol  the  salt- 
rock  well  does  not  vary  much  from  two  hundred 
and  sixty  leet.  At  about  thirty  leet  gypsum  has 
been  struck  in  all  Ihe  wells,  and  in  the  salt-rock 
well  has  continued  down  to  ihe  solid  bed  of'  salt- 
rock,  occasionally  changing  to  siuie  and  thin 
veiiM  of  blue  solt  clay.  At  about  two  hundred 
Bod  thirty  leet,  they  arrived  at  the  first  sympioma 
of  salt,  which  Irom  plaster,  slaie-rock  and  salt, 
gradually  changed,  tbe  salt-rock  assuming  the 
predomiuaat  part. 

The  writer  remarks,  "  we  have,  for  thirty  feet, 
eontinued  through  this  substance,  and  now  Gnd 
the  elate-roek  gradually  intermixing  with  it," 
Several  wells  have  been  bored  at  diflerent  times, 
within  short  distances  of  each  other.  It  is  said, 
that  Irom  one  of  ihem,  some  yeera  ago,  salt  bor- 
ings were  extracted  ;  salt  water  was  Ibuod  at  two 
hundred  and  twetiiy-siz  feet  deep. 

From  a  single  well}  sufficient  salt  water  is  now 
extracted  in  twenty  four  hours,  to  afford  one  thou- 
sand bushels  of  merchantable  sail,  which  more 
than  supplies  the  demand  to  tbat  region  ol 
Virginia. 

Tbe  salt  forwarded  to  os  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is 
highly  crystalline  in  its  structure,  and  except  a  red 
color,  (obviously  derived  from  iroort)  and  oe- 
oasioDal  fr^ments  oT rocks  mixed  with  11,  appears 
to  be  very  pure.  Its  laaie  is  decidedly  and  purely 
•alioe,  without  bittenwss';  when  pulverized,  the 
red  color  'almost  dirappeara,  and  it  is  tolerably 
white.  Some  small  pieces  were  perlectly  white. 
Specimens  of  gypsum  were  enclosed  in  our  box  ; 
they  are  of  a  very  decided  character — are  finely 
granular  in  structure,  and  of  a  grnyish  while. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  other  rocks  Ibund  with 
the  salt,  but  from  thfr  Iragmenta  Intermixed 

*  Id  convenation  with  tbe  senior  editor.  Mr.  Parker 
mentions  (see  bis  Travels,  p.  108)  seeing  the  salt  a 
mile  off  on  the  left ;  he  was  loo  ill  to  climb  up  to 
It,  bat  Ibe  lodiaos  procured  some  for  him,  which  was 
pure  and  crystallized. 

fit  is  now  ascertained  that  rock-salt  issoowtimes 
cokired  by  aoimalcnies. 


presume  that  sandstone  and  marly  ctaya  are 

among  them. 

P.  S.  A  second  letter  from  Rev.  S.  Taylor, 
dated  May  ^1,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W. 
Findiey,  who  is  ihe  proprietor  of  the  well  in 
which  the  suit  in  Ibund,  that  in  sinking  the  well, 
they  penetrated  earth  and  rock  about  nOy  or  sixjy 
leet,  when  I  hey  came  upon  the  plaster  through 
which  they  parsed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy  f^t.  They  then 
struck  upon  the  t>ed  of  eair,  and  penetrated  it 
about  filiy  or  sixty  leet  without  reaching  the  sail 
water  ;  ihey  then  abandoned  the  digging,  applied 
the  auger,  and  bored  about  ten  feet  more,  as  he 
supposes,  through  the  salt,  but  the  mixture  of  salt 
water  renders  it  uncertain.  Tbe  roof  then  appears 
10  be  gypsum  but  the  floor  is  uuknown. 


LlCnic's  ORGAHIC  CH£3IiaTRY.* 

This  work  of  ProfeaBor  Liebig  has  received 
more  respecilijl  aiteoiioo  and  applause  than  any 
on  agriculture  tha>has  issued  from  tbe  press;  and 
whether  judiciously  applied  in  ihncase,  oroiher- 
wise,  this  reception  ia  indicative  of  greatly  in- 
creased appreciation  of  agriculturul  cheoiistry. 
From  the  iuve«tigation  of  that  branch  of  agricul- 
lural  science,  the  best  results  must  follow.  And 
no  work  have  we  yet  seen  that  furnished  10  agri- 
culturists a  more  abundant  store  ol  scientific  facts, 
and  more  subjects  liir  thinking,  and  for  further  in- 
vestigation, than  the  work  now  under  considera- 
tion. But  highly  as  we  estimate  the  author's 
scieniifio  researches,  and  his  chemical  facts,  we 
are  compelled  to  dissent  from  bis  theoretical  views 
thence  deduced.  And  yet,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  several  highly  eulogistic  notices  which  have 
preceded  or  immediately  lollowed  the  republica- 
tion of  the  work  in  this  country,  that  the  iheoretf- 
cal  and  new,  and,  as  we  deem  them,  the  unsua- 
tained  views,,  had  chiefly  ^rved  to  command 
applause;  and  had  eclipsed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
greatest  admirers,  the  many  interesting  and  impor- 
tant chemical  facia,  which  (thou;{h  used  sometimes 
lor  wrong  deductions)  may  serve,  upon  better  un- 
derstanding and  more  carellil  application,  as  tbe 
Ibundation  of  the  most  useful  and  important  steps 
towards  agricultural  improvement.  We  therefore 
earnestly  recommend  to  scientific  ngricuiturisis 
and  to  chemisia  to  study  Liebig ;  and  while  they 
ahouk)  not  receive  hia  theoretical  dedociioiw  with- 
out well  weighing  his  train  of  reasoning,  that 
they  will-  treasurfr  up  and  profitably  apply  tbe 
many  important  and  unquestionable  lights  which 
he  has  liirniehed  for  reasoning,  and  tor  practical 
application. 

In  the  first  aketch  of  the  '  Essoy  on  Calcareous 
Manures,'  which  was  published  in  182i,t  was 
the  earliest  assertion  made  in  this  country  ol  the 


*  **  Organic  Cbemistiy  in  its  application  to  A^Ti- 
culture  and  Physiology.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  6tc.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  Uoivenity  of  Giessen.  Edited  from  tbe 
manuscrtpt  of  the  author,  by  Lyon  Playfair,  Pli.  D. 
First  American  edition,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendix,  by  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  Professot 
of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  Cambiidge 

t  In  lbs  American  Fanner,  vol.  iV^Ttage-SlSJ^ 
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doctrine  of  acid  soils — which  doctrine  was  set  forth 
still  more  at  leogih  io  1832,  whea  ihat  essay  was 
republished,  and  enlarged  lo  a  volume.  The  doc- 
trine was  before  that  time  not  only  uneupported  by 
auihority,  but  utterly  condemned  by  all  that  could 
be  considered  as  good  euihoriiy.  It  was  advanced 
by  the  author  hesitatingly,  because  ol' his  want  of 
the  scieotific  atiainmeDts  needed  to  pursue  the 
discovery,  and  lo  establish  it  by  proof  direct  and 
beyond  dispute.  And  the  asssertioo  was  met, 
Iqr  the  lew  men  of  science  tvho  coodpscended  to 
notice  it  at  alt,  by  Bat  denial  of  any  acid  ingre- 
dient existing  in  soil,  or  by  ajeeinng  demaod  of 
the  proof  to  be  furnished  by  exhibiiioo  of  the  sepa- 
rated acid. 

fiut  betore  another  edition  of  that  essay  bad 
been  issued  (in  1SS6)  some  ol' the  inosl  disimguish- 
ed  £uropeaQ  chemists  had  ascenaioed  the  now 
generally  conceded  existence  of  an  acid  ingredi- 
ent of  soils  ill  ireneral,  which  was  at  tirsl  called 
Aumtc  acid.  And  now  there  are  ns  lew  persons 
.who  would  deny  or  even  doubt  the  existence  of  acid 
in  soil,  as  previously  could  have  been  found  to 
give  it  credence  on  all  the  proof  thai  could  be  ed- 
dueed.  li  would  be  even  amusiDg  to  compare  the 
laborious  indirect  mode  of  proof  (tor  want^of  direct 
evid^ce)  brought  at  first  to  sustain  the  new  posi- 
tion, with  the  DOW  universal  admission  of  the 
general  existence  of  humic  acid,  or  aome  acid  prin- 
ciple, io  soils. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  not  that  a  new  constituent 
part  of  soil  was  discovered  in  humic  acid,  or  hu- 
min,  but  that  acid  properties  were  found  in  the 
previousi]'  wetl-known  ingredient,  called  by  Davy 
•*  vegetable  extracr,"  und  "  humus"  by  earlier 
French  authors.  This  substance  is  the  product  of 
vegetable  matter  decaying  in  soil,  and  which  ne- 
cessarily must  show  as  many  shades  of  difference 
of  texture  and  condition  as  there  are  mingle  steps 
in  the  prosress  of  vegetable  decomposilioD  and 
decay.  The  chemisid,  however,  were  delighted 
with  the  discovery,  when  imnounced  in  Kurope 
by  Berz«liu8,  Boullay,  and  other  scientific  names, 
and  hastened  to  make  its  luriher  investigation. 
Each  gave  a  new  name  lo  every  newly  observed 
difference  ol' condition,  or  chemical  composition; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  so  many  new  names 
have  been  applied,  and  as  many  difieren.t  substan- 
eesclaimed  to  exist,  that  the  whole  subject  is  now 
as  much  involved  in  the  confusion  of  knowledge, 
as  belbre  io  ignorance.  Thus,  this  substance, 
known  lo  and  described  by  Davy  aa  but  one,  ve- 
getable extract,  and  considered  him  as  the  di- 
rect nutriment  of  plants,  is  now  troated  of  under 
many  names,  and  each  claimed  to  designate  a 
different  chemical  substance.  Thus  have  been 
brought  into  use,  and  used  to  obscure  and  conliise 
rather  than  instruct,  the  terms  Aumin  and  Aimtc 
add,  geiiu  and  geicacid,  uimin,  coal  ofhtumu, 
exiract  of  Aumiu,  carbonaceous  mould,  apotkeme, 
ermic  and  opocrentc  acids,  kc.  &c.  We  would 
preler  lo  go  back  to  the  oMer  and  more  simple 
nomenclaiura,  and  iberefbre  eppcove  of  Liebig's. 
He  says — 

"  The  modificBtioDB  of  hunau  which  are  soluble  la 
alkalies  are  called  humic  add ;  while  those  which  are 
insoluble  have  r^eived  the  deBigoKtions  of  hunut  and 
coal  of  humm."  (p.  57.)  "  Humus  is  describ^  by 
ekemitU  as  a  brown  subitance,  easily  soluble  in  al- 
kalies, but  ooiy  slightly  Soluble  in  water,  aod  produced 
during  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  by 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies."— (p.  07.) 


Tlie  humin  and  humic  add  prodoced  by 
chemical  and  by  natural  decomposition  have  the 
same  coristituent  parts,  but  varying  much  in  pro- 
portions ;  and  thus  even  the  same  name  (many  as 
are  the  names)  does  not  indicate  the  same  chemi- 
cal compound. 

"  Humic  add  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of 
potash  upon  saw-dust  contains,  according  to  the  accu- 
rate analysis  «r  Peli^ot,  72  per  cent,  of  csrt)on,  while 
the  hamic  acid  obtained  from  turf  and  brown  coal 
contaiiw,  accordine  to  Sprengel.  only  58  per  cent. ; 
that  produced  by  the  actioo  of  dilute  sulpfiuric  acid 
upon  su^r,  67  per  ceat.  according  to  MalaguU ;  and 
that,  lastly,  which  is  obtained  from  suear  or  from 
starcb,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid,  accoiding  to  the 
analysis  of  Stein,  64  per  cent.  All  tbess  analyses 
have  been  repeated  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  the 
proportion  of  carbon  in  the  respective  cases  has  been 
found  to  agree  with  the  estimates  of  the  difl'urent 
chemists  alwve  mentioned;  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  aseribe  the  dilTcrencs  in  this  respect  between  ths 
varieties  of  hamv*  to  the  mere  difference  in  the  me- 
thods of  analysis  or  degrees  of  expertness  of  the 
curators." — (p.  60.) 

In  a  ease  where  the  moet  learned  ehemiats  so 
much  differ  aod  dispuie,  we  shall  not  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  oner  an  opinion  io  competi- 
tion. But,  until  they  shall  settle  their  differences 
on  this  But^ect,  and  come  to  some  general  agree- 
ment which  may  t>e  considered  as  received 
authority,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us,  io  common 
with  the  unlearned,  to  reject  all  these  refinemeots. 
Wesbnll  therelbre  consider  kvmus  as  vegetable 
extract  and  decaylns  matter  generally  ;  and  Aumtn 
as  the  less  soluble,  and  ftumtc  acid  as  the  more 
soluble  portion. 

All  plants  and  vegetable  products  are  compos- 
ed priocipally  of  carboo,  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
of  a  very  small  proportion  of  nitrogen,  (or  azote,) 
and  of  small  proportions  of  earths,  alkalies,  and 
metallic  oxides.*  The  first  three,  and  by  far  the 
larger  of  ihRse  constituents,  are  furnished  io  un- 
limited quantities  by  the  atmosphere;  that  is, 
carbon  by  > the  carbonic  acid  of  ihe  atmosphere, 
and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  the  two  consiiiuenis 
of  water.  Nitrogen  was  not  eupposed  until  lately  lo 
be  a  constituent  or  but  few  vegetable  mutters.  iBut 
now,  and  by  Liebig,  it  is  supposed  to  be  univer- 
sally present,  though  in  very  email  proportions, 
and  to  be  essential  to  their  existence.  This  con- 
stituent is  also  furnished  in  profusion  by  the  at- 
mosphere, of  which,  nitrogen  fbnns  80  per  cent. 
It  is  then  only  the  other  very  small  constitneDt^ 
the  earths,  alkalies,  and  meiallio  oxidea,  tell  in  the 
ashesofplanM  alter  burning,  that  are  not  liimisluMi 
by  the  atmosphere,  antl  in  unlimited  quantity;  and 
these  only  must  neeegsarily  have  been  supplied  to 
growing  plants  altogether  and  directly  by  the  aoU 
which  the  roots  pervaded. 


*  The  moet  important  aod  veiy  far  the  laimr  con- 
stituent parts  of  all  plants,  are  famished  by  or  found  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  there,  of  cotuse,  in  a  gaseous 
form,  or  presented  as  aeriform  fluids.  Oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, two  gases,  in  certain  uniform  proportions,  com* 
pose  the  atmospheric  air.  Carbonic  acid,  a  gas,  and  al- 
ways present  in  small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  is  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  HydiDgen,  which 
when  separate  la  known  only  in  gaseous  form,  when 
combined  with  oxygen  forms  water,  which  is  held  dis- 
solved, and  also  as  an  aeriform  fluid,  when  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Ammonia,  which  Liebig  consideis  so  im- 
portant a  supporter  of  vegetable  arowth,  is  aUo  a  gas. 
aod  is  a  combioatbn  p^^g^|p(gB^il^||g;^|ig 
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lo  former  timet  there  was  mucb  dispute  as  to 
wbat  was  tbefood  of  planta.  Some  cooteoded 
thai  it  was  naier  alooe;  oihera  air.  Tull  maia- 
taioedf  aad  hit  dwciples  tUought  be  had  proved, 
that  finely  divided  eanh  wai  ihe  food  of  planu, 
aod  that  ploughiDg  might  aenre  at  a  pierlect  sub- 
■tiiute  for  manure.  Davy  laid  down  that  vtgeia- 
Uccxmef^Mtubleln  water,  wob  the  food  ol  planta; 
and  thiaaeemed  to  be  clearly  eiiatiluhed  both  by 
biareaaoning  aod  experimeats.  This  vegetable 
extract,  when  aRerwards  known  under  the  names 
of^  bumio,  humic  acid,  and  all  the  combinutioos 
of  the  latter  with  alkaliae  earths,  &c.,  waa  still 
supposed  to  furnish  directly  lo  the  roots  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  of  plants ;  the  balance, 
not  so  received)  beiug  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed 
by  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  which 
the  plant  retains  and  assimilates  the  carbon,  and 
dischargei  its  other  constilueni,  the  oxygen,  lo 
puriiy  the  aimospbere.^  It  ia  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable provvlom  ol*  oaturej  that  while  the 
breathing  of  animals,  and  the  exhalaiiona  of  all 
decaying  matter,  lurniab  carbonic  acid  to  the  at- 
mosphere, (rianta  are  continually  absorbing  it  by 
their  leaves,  and  returning  oxygen  instead.  For 
though  the  leaves  give  out  nitrogen  gas  in  some 
cases,  and  cartmoiu  acid  gas  always  at  night,  still 
the  discharge  of  oxygen  gas  is  very  liir  the  great- 
est. And  thus  stood  received  opinions — that  plants 
received  part  of  their  sustenance  Irom  the  atmo- 
sphere, through  their  leaves,  but  a  larger  part  by 
directly  drawing  from  the  soil  the  suluble  vege- 
table (or  animal)  matters,  there  present. 

fiot  Liebig  maintains  (and  it  bad  indeed  been 
previously  mainlaiDed  by  some  others  recently,) 
that  TegetaMe  extract,  .humus,  or  putrescent 
maaoiea,  wbethw  natuitUly  or  artificially  applied, 
and  all  of  which  change  to  or  supply  bumin  and 
homic  acid,  do  not  act  directly,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  as  the  Ibod  of  plants ;  but  only,  by  com- 
btnmg  with  the  oxygen  of  tbir  atmosphere  and 
forming  with  it  carbonic  acid,  which  is  received 
only  in  the  early  stage  of  growth,  and  iu  but 
■mall  quantity,  by  the  roots,  and  much  more 
abundantly,  and  then  exclusively,  by  the  leaves  ot 
planu  al\er  they  are  formed.  Now  if  the  au- 
thor meant  that  humus  waa  firpt  decomposed, 
and  lumished  carbon  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  the  practical  resulis  would 
not  be  materially  difierent.  For  it  still  would  be, 
as  upon  the  other  supposition,  that  the  greater 
the  qaantity  of  humus,  (or  manure  serving  to  lorm 
bomus,)  the  greater  the  supply  of  carbon  to  the 
growing  plants.  Bat  not  so.  It  would  indeed 
seem  that  the  author  conatdera  the  supply  of  car- 
bon through  the  roots  as  so  small,  as  to  permit 
the  inference  that  it  ia  of  very  little  importance. 
And  the  main  and  indeed  almost  entire  supply 
being  from  the  atmosphere,  and  through  the 
leaves,  it  seems  also  to  follow  that  the  vegetable 
matters  or  manure,  acting  by  first  evolving  car- 
bonic acid  into  the  atmosphere,  would  be  almost 
as  likely  to  give  it  to  plants  on  the  adjacent  field, 
or  adjacent  farm,  as  to  dants  growing  immediate* 
'  ly  above  the  place  or  extrieatioo.  For,  when 
evolved,  aod  loose  above  the  surftce  of  the  earthy 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  carried  ofi*  and  dif- 
fused  by  the  slightest  breeze,  and  atitl  more  rapid- 
ly by  hif^  winds.  Tet  we  all  know  that  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  manure  wilt  show  on,  end  be 
limited  to  planta  standing  oo  almoal  the  preoiae 
space  to  which  the  manure  waa  applied. 


It  is  only  while  plants  are  very  young,  indeed 
before  Iheir  leaves  are  developed,  that  Liebig 
supposea  the  roots  \a  draw  carboaic  acid  from  the 

narlh. 

*'  Humus  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  a  soil  permea- 
ble to  air  as  in  the  air  itself ;  it  is  a  coiitioued  source 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  emits  very  slowly.  Aa 
atmosphere  of  cafhooic  acid,  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  ot  the  air,  surrounds  every  particle  of 
decaying  humus.  The  cultivation  of  land,  by  tilling 
and  loosening  the  soil,  causes  a  free  and  unobstructed 
access  of  air.  An  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is, 
therefore,  contained  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  the 
first  and  moat  importaDt  food  for  the  young  plants 
which  grow  in  it'^(p.  105.) 

"  By  loosening  the  soil  which  sutrounda  yoang  plants, 
we  fovw  Ibe  access  of  air,  and  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid;  and  oo  the  other  hand  the  quantity  of 
their  food  is  diminlabed  by  every  difficulty  which 
opposes  the  renewal  of  air.  A  plant  itself  effects 
this  change  of  air  at  a  certain  period  of  its  growth. 
Tbe  carm>nic  acid,  which  protects  the  undeeayed 
humus  from  fuitber  change,  is  abem-bed  and  taken 
away  by  the  fine  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  roots 
themselves;  this  is  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  1^ 
which  proeeas  the  decay  is  renewed,  and  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  formed.  A  plant  at  this  time 
receives  its  food,  both  by  the  roots,  and  by  thie  organs 
above  ground,  and  advances  rapidly  to  maturity. 

"  Wbeo  a  plant  is  quite  matured,  and  when  the  organs, 
by  which  it  obtains  food  from  tbe  atmosphere,  are 
formed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  is  no  farther 
required. 

"  Deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  or  its  complete 
dryness,  does  not  now  check  tbe  growth  of  a  plant, 
provided  it  receives  from  the  dew  and  the  atmosphere 
as  mucb  as  is  requisite  for  tbe  process  of  assimilation. 
During  tbe  heat  of  aummer  it  derives  its  carbon  exclu- 
sively from  ths  atmosphere."— (p.  106.) 

"  Subatances,  cont^niog  a  large  proportbn  of  car- 
bon, are  excreted  by  the  roots  and  absorbed  by  the 
soil.  Through  the  expulsion  of  these  matters  unfitted  ' 
for  nutrition,  therefore,  the  soil  receives  again  tbe 
greatest  part  of  tbe  carbon,  which  it  bad  at  first  yield- 
ed to  the  young  plants  a>  food,  in  tlie  form  of  carbonic 
acid."— (p.  116.) 

"  Plants  do  not  exhaoat  tbe  carbon  of  a  soil,  in  tbe 
normal  condition  of  their  growth ;  on  the  contrwy, 
they  add  to  its  quantity.  But  if  it  is  true  that  plants 
give  back  more  carbon  to  a  soil  than  they  take  from 
it,  it  is  evident  that  their  growth  must  depend  upon 
the  reception  of  nourishment  from  tbe  atmosphere. 
Tbe  infiuence  of  bum  us  upon  vegetation  is  explained 
by  the  foregoing  facts,  in  the  most  dear  aod  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

"  Humus  does  not  nourish  plants,  by  being  taken  up 
and  assimilated  in  its  unaltered  stale,  but  by  presenting 
a  slow  and  lasting  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  is  the  principal  nutriment 
of  young  planta  at  a  time  when,  being  destitute  of 
leaves,  tbey  are  unable  to  extract  food  from  tbe  atmo- 
spheie."— (p.  116.) 

lo  a  previous  passage  it  is  said— 

«  The  facta  which  we  have  stated  in  tbe  preceding 
pages  wove,  that  the  carttoo  of  plants  must  be  derived 
exclustvely  from  the  atmoepbeie."— (p.  72.) ' 

These  passages  show  clearly  that  the  author 
eoosidera  the  cart>on  furnished  ihrough  the  roots 
(or  directly  from  the  soil)  as  very  small.  But 
other  passages  show  that  he  supposes  even 
the  small  quantity  of  carbon  so  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  to  be  more  than  replaced  in  the  soil  by  sub- 
se(|uent  excretions  of  the  roots ;  and  that  under 
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culture  and  the  coniinued  growth  of  plant!)  the 
bumua  in  the  loil  may  even  increaie. 

'*  It  is  certain  that  the  gummy  and  resinous  excre- 
meota  obsenred  by  Maeairt-Princep  could  not  have 
been  contained  io  the  ^oii;  and  u  we  know  that  the 
carbon  of  a  soil  is-  not  diminiahpd  by  caltnre,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increased,  we  must  conclude,  that  all 
excrements  which  contain  carbon  must  be  formed 
from  the  food  obtained  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere." 

"  Both  views  [of  tbe  excreting  action  of  the 
roots  of  plants]  explain  how  it  happens  that  after 
corn,  corn  cannot  be  raised  with  adv^intage,  nor  after 
peas,  peas ;  but  they  do  not  explain  how  a  field  is 
improved  by  lying  fallow,  and  tkU  in  proportion  to 
ihe  care  wiik  which  ii  is  tilled  and  kept  free from  weedx  ; 
nor  do  they  show  how  a  soil  gains  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter by  the  cultivfttibuof  certatD  plaoto,  lacb  as  loeeme 
and  esparsutte. 

"  Theoretical  considerations  on  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion, as  well  as  the  experience  of  all  agriculturists,  so 
beautifuHy  illustrated  oy  the  experimenis  of  Macaire- 
Printep,  leave  no  doubt  that  suostances  are  excreted 
from  the  roots  of  plants,  and  that  these  matters  form 
the  means  by  whicn  the  earlran  received  from  bum  us 
in  tbe  early  period  of  their  growth,  is  restored  to  Ibe 
Mil.'*— (pp.  210,  211.) 

"  Each  of  these  [.successive  crops  of]  plants,  during  its 
growth,  returns  to  the  soil  a  certain  quantity  of  sub- 
stances containing  carbon,  which  are  gradually  con- 
verted into  bumus,  and  are  for  the  most  ^rt  equivalent 
to  as  mneb  caiixm  as  tbe  plants  bad  ftmnerly  extracted 
from  the  soil  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid."— (p.  216. ) 

The  Bulbar  endeavon  to  prove  his  position, 
that  humua  furniahea  no  fooa  lo  plants  directly, 
at  otherwise  ihan  by  evolving  carbonic  acid,  by 
several  ingenious  uriinmetical  calculations,  fbund- 
«d  on  the  chemical  pruporiiona  of  the  diSerenl  aub- 
stanccB  in  quesiion.  Thus,  tuking  es  data  the 
slight  aol'jbiliiy  of  humic  acid,  (hs  artificially  pro- 
duced by  chemieta,)  he  infera  that  all  the  known 
quantity  of  rain,  (hat  (alia  on  an  acre,  could  not 
poeatbly  dissolve  enough  humic  acid  lo  Ibrnish 
the  carbon  ronlained  in  the  vegetable  growth. 
He  shows,  by  the  (ike  kind  of  calculation,  found- 
ed on  the  lime  and  oiher  suhaiances  Ibund  in  the 
a«hes  of  plants,  wish  which  humic  ncid  might 
have  farmed  humates  and  thus  entered  ihe  plants, 
that  such  supplies  are  necessarily  so  smalt  aa  to 
make  good  bis  position.  But  this  mode  of  caleu- 
latioD,  or  reasoning,  is  altogether  inHdmissible — 
and  if  admitted,  would  lead  to  the  most  atMurd 
'Consequences.  For  example— it  has  been  calcu< 
lated  (by  Dundonald)  that  all  the  lime  taken  up 
by  the  growth  of  an  acre  in  a  year  does  not  ex- 
ceed. 80  pounds  in  tbe  Ibrni  of  carbonate.  Now 
it  would  be  as  legitimate  a  dfduction  from  this 
fact,  as  are  the  arithmetical  deductions  of  Liebig, 
that  80  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime,  equally  and 
thoroughly  diffusiad,  would  be  enough  to  manure 
an  acre  Ibr  one  crop,  and  that  any  increase  of 
quantity  would  be  in  excess.  Yet  we  know  that 
10  times  80  pounds  would  scarcely  be  perceptible 
in  effect,  and  that  60  or  100  times  as  much  would 
'give  no  excess. 

Again— b^  luing  Ihe  like  data  and  mode  of 
calculation,  it  might  be  shown  by  the  chemical 
analyafa  of  tbe  products,  that  all  the  food  of 
ptaniB  derivable  from  a  certain  soil  in  one  year, 
upon  any  particular  theory  of  nutrition,  did  not 
exceed  (he  quantity  that  20  loads  (tor  example) 
of  putrescent  manure  would  supply.  Yet  tbe 
vegetable  matters,  detomposed  or  in  the  course  of 
decompodiioD,  previously  in  the  aoil,  might  have 


amounted  to  40  loads;  and  yet  not  only  would 
the  20  loads  applied  be  not  in  excess,  and  ihere- 
Ibre  useless,  but  twice  or  thrice  as  much  would 
have  been  still  more  beneficial.  According  to  the 
calculation,  Ihe  addition  of  manure,  in  any  quan- 
tity, ought  to  be  superfluous,  and  therefore  ueelese. 

The  author  also  endeavors  to  mainiwn  hia 
ground  by  the  assumed  fact,  that  cultivated 
lands,  from  which  crops  are  taken  off,  and  no  huf- 
fictent  return  made,  still  increase  in  their  stock  of 
carbon,  notwithstanding  tbe  removal  of  it  io  ihe 
crops.   It  is  thus  he  spcHke : 

"  Let  us  now  inquire  whence  the  ^^rass  in  a  meadow, 
or  the  wood  in  a  forest,  receives  its  carbon,  since  there 
no  manure, — no  carbon, — has  been  given  to  it  as' 
nourishment  ?  and  bow  it  happens,  that  the  soil,  thus 
exhausted,  instead  of  becoioing  poorer,  becomes  every 
year  richer  in  this  element? 

"  A  certain  quantity  of  carbon  is  taken  every  year 
from  tbe  forest  or  meadow,  in  the  form  of  wood  ot 
hay,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  tbe  quantity  of  carbon  in  the 
soil  augi^ents ;  it  becomes  ricne>  in  bumus. 

"  It  IS  said,  that  in  fields  and  orchards  all  the  carbon 
which  may  have  been  taken  away,  as  herbs,  as  straw, 
as  seeds,  or  as  fruit,  is  replaced  by  means  of  manure  ; 
and  yet  this  soil  produces  no  more  carbon  than  that  of 
tbe  Ibrest  or  meadow  where  it  is  never  replaced.  It 
cannot  be  conceived  that  the  laws  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants  are  changed  by  culture, — that  the  sources  of 
carbon  for  froit  or  grain,  and  for  grass  or  trees,  am 
different. 

"  It  is  not  denied  that  manure  exercises  an  influence 
upon  the  developement  of  plants;  but  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  positive  certainty,  that  it  neither  serves 
for  the  production  of  the  carbon,  nor  has  any  influ- 
ence upon  it,  because  we  find  that  the  quantity  of 
carbon  produced  by  manured  lands  is  not  graatsr 
than  that  yielded  by  lands  which  are  not  msnared. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  manure 
acts  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question,  which 
is  the  origin  of  the  carbon.  The  carbon  must  be  de- 
rived from  other  sources';  and  as  tbe  soil  does  not 
yield  it,  it  can  only  be  extracted  from  the  atmosphere." 
—(pp.  68,69.) 

Now,  in  the  firat  place,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  land  receives  "  no  manure,"  becauae  foreign 
manure  is  not  brought  and  applied  lo  it.  A  forest 
or  a  meadow,  though  yielding  for  removal  part  of 
the  produce  yearly,  yet,  from  tbe  portion  left  to 
lall  and  ror,  may  receive  more  carbon  than  is  taken 
away.  For  eo  much  carbon  is  certainly  derived 
Irooi  the  atmosphere  ihrou^h  the  leaves  of  grow- 
ing plants,  (accordins  to  every  different  theory,) 
that  more  than  half  the  whole  products  may  be 
taken  away,  and  the  other  half  may  supply  as 
much  humua  and  carbon,  or  perhaps  even  cause' 
an  increase  oi  both.  But  if  the  draught  upon  the 
land  be  carried  beyond  Ihe  amount  of  the  supply, 
the  slock  of  humua  (and  of  productive  power) 
will  be  reduced  in  proportion.  Of  Ibis  result,  how- 
ever rare  in  Crerman^,  and  oo  ell  well-regulated 
farms,  Professor  f^ebig  could  have  thousands  of 
proofs  on  ihe  severely  cropped  lands  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  also  known  forest  land  to  be  modi 
reduceil  in  productive  power,  even  before  being 
cleared  for  cultivalion,  by  its  being  partially  ana 
continually  robbed  of  its  wood  for  fuel,  during 
many  years  previously^  , 

But  however  we  may  differ  as  to  the  immediate 
source,  or  mode  of  supply  of  carbon  to  plants, 
either  theory  will  leach  that  the  supply^is  un- 
bounded. The  atmosphere  contains  about  one 
pw  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ga«,.which  offers  an 
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inexhaustible  Rupply  to  growing  plania.  The 
runtiebing  or.  the  two  other  laF^t  consiiiuent 
parte  ol'  all  plaoia,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ia  ateo 
eaay,  and  the  supply  unlimiied,  ai  water  is  com- 
poied  of  ihem,  and  ie  drawn  up  by  the  roots  in 
any  requiaiie  quantiiy.  But  aiill,  a  very  email 
proportion  of  the  water  received  by  a  plant  ie 
declMoposed  by  it,  and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
aaaimilated,  and  made  pan  of  its  solid  substonce. 
Just  as  much  however  is  so  assimilated  as  is 
Aeeded)  and  aa  the  vigor  of  the  plant  can  make 
use  oli  and  appropriaie.  The  nitrogen  is  as  cer- 
tainly and  as  bouniirulty  supplied  in  diflerent 
modes ;  and  the  email  quantiiy  of  (be  eanhy, 
alkaline  and  metallic  aubeiances  necessary  to  the 
exisieoce  of  plants  are  geuerally  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

And  here  lei  us  glance  at  a  difficulty  which  at- 
tends the  view  thus  taken,  and  nhieh  difficulty  is 
far  greater  upouLiebig's  doetrine  of  the  exclusive 
■opply .of  carbon  through  the  l0avea,aDd  which 
he  does  not  attempt  to  remove.  If  to  ptanta  are 
offered  by  the  atmosphere  unlimited  supplies  ol' 
carbon,  and  also  of  nitrogen  (aa  will  be  ebowo 
preseoily,)  and  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  rain 
water— and  as  the  eanh  and  air  rarely  fail  to  fur^ 
niah  enough  of  the  essential  jearihy  or  other 
salts — why  is  it  that  exuberant  productiveness  is 
not  shown  on  evtry  soil— and  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  product  ol'^each  soil  is  ntrictly  limited  by 
the  measure  of  its  own  fertilizing  logredientel 
'We  cannot  explain  this  mystery  to  our  own  satis- 
factioD.  But  the  nearest  approach  to  explanation 
perhaps  is,  that  the  fbrce  of  growth  given  by  the 
■oil  enablM  the  plant  to  adxe  upon  and  appropri- 
ate a  eertain  increased  but  definite  proportion  of 
the  inexbauatible  treasures  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  thus,  even  though  three  parts  out  of  four  of 
the  growth  may  perhaps  be  due  lo  prluciplcs 
furnished  by  the  atmosphere  and.  by  water,  still 
that  the  benefit  thence  derived  is  neveriheless 
Btricily  limited  b^,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  fisriiliiy  of  the  soil.  For  every  addi- 
tion of  fertility,  then,  made  to  the  soil,  by  manur- 
ing, three  times  as  much  effect  will  be  added  by 
the  bounty  of  nature;  and  if  man  gives  nothing, 
and  removes  all,  then  the  richer  bouniiea  of  nature 
are  necessarily  elso  withheld. 

But  whether  furnished  altogether  through  the 
leaves,  or  partly  through  the  roots,  the  carbonic 
■cid  ia  decomposed,  and  ita  carbon  fixed  In  the 
plant,  and  iu  oxygra  evolved^  through  the  leaves 
aagas. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  usually  found  in 
plants  in  (he  precise  proportions  in  which  these 
two  elements  form  water.  But  in  some  plants  the 
hydrogen  is  in  excess,  and  more  rarely  the  bxygen. 
In  all  cases,  the  plant  decomposes  the  water  need- 
ed for  combination  and  assimilation,  fixes  its  ele- 
ments, and  discbargea  into  the  air  the  exceaa  of 
gas  not  combined. 

Next  will  be  considered  our  author's  views  of 
the  source  and  manner  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
10  growing  plants. 

Nitrogen  forms  but  a  small  proportion,  bat  yet 
ao  eaaential  part  of  all  trfaota.  As  it  is  a  large 
eooNituent  of  all  animal  bodies,  so  it  seems  to 
famish  qualities  to  vegetables  which  are  similar 
to  those  of  animal  matter,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  parts  of  ve^taUei  (as  the  eeeds)  which 
are  most  nutritiooai  as  Ibod  to  animals,  uu  ai  mar 


nures  to  other  cultivated  plants.  It  is  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  vegetable  albumen,  and  the  gluten 
of  wheat ;  and  generally,  because  of  the  richneN 
it  indicates,  it  is  a  coastiiuent  of  plants  much 
more  important  in  proportion  to  quantiiy  than 
their  other  elements. 

Aa  nitrogen  gas  is  one  of  the  two  constituents 
of  the  aimoBpbere,  it  would  seem,  at  first  view, 
that  there  was  the  moet  unlimited  and  universally 
pervading  supply  ol'  this  essential  and  richest  of 
the  elements  of  vegetables.  Bui  the  laws  of  na- 
ture do  not  permit  this  one  of  her  bounties  lo  be 
thus  directly  drawn  upon.  Liebig  says— 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that 
the  nitnweD  of  the  atmofpbere  takes  part  in  the  pro- 
eesMS  ofassimUation  of  plants  and  acimala;  on  the 
ctHitrat^,  we  know  that  many  plants  emit  the  nitrogen 
which  18  absorbed  by  tbeir  roots,  either  in  the  gaseous 
form,  or  in  solution  in  water.  But  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  fiwts,  showiog,  that  tfaefbnnt- 
tion  in  plants  of  substances  containing  nitrogen,  such 
u  gluten,  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
this  element  which  is  conveyed  to  tbeir  roots  in  the 
state  of  ammooia,  derived  fiom  the  putre&ctioo  of 
animal  matter."— (p.  126,  7.) 

"  Plants,  as  we  know,  grow  perfectly  well  in  pure 
charcoal,  if  supplied  at  the  tame  time  with  rain-water. 
Rain-water  can  cpntain  nitro^^Q  only  in  two  fonns, 
either  as  dissolved  atmospheric  air,  or  as  ammonia. 
Now,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  cannot  be  mads  to  enter 
into  combination  with  any  elsDMQt  except  oxyeen, 
even  by  employment  of  the  most  powerful  chemical- 
means."— (p.  126.) 

*■  Ammonia,  too,  is  capable  of  undergoing  such  a 
multitude  of  traneformations,  when  in  contact  with 
other  bodies,  that  in  this  respect  it  is  not  inferior  to' 
water,  which  possesses  the  same  pifq)erhr  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  It  possesses  properties  which  we  do  pot 
find  in  any  other  compound  of  nitrogen ;  when  pure, 
it  is  extremely  soluhle  in  water ;  it  forms  soluble 
compounds  wilb  all  the  acids ;  and  when  in  contact 
with  certain  other  substances,  it  completely  le^gns  itS' 
character  as  an  alkali,  and  is  capable  of  assuming  tlM ' 
moat  varioos  and  opposite  forms."— (p.  127.) 

*■  We  find  this  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  in  rain- 
water, and  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  in  tbe  form  of  ammo- 
nia, as  a  product  of  the  decay  and  putrefketioo  of 
preceding  Eenorations  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
We  find,  likewise,  that  the  proportion  of  azotized 
matters  in  plants  is  augmented  by  glvine  them  a  larger 
supply  of  ammonia  conveyed  in  the  form  of  animal 
manwe. 

"  A'o  conclusion  can  then  have  a  better  foundation" 
than  this,  that  it  is  tbe  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere* 
which  furnishes  nitrogen  to  plants." — (p.  146.) 

Thus  rensoning  that  the  vast  magazine  of  ni-- 
trogen  in  the  atmosphere,  though  the  only  souiev 
of  the  supply,  furnishes  none  directly  to  plants,, 
and  Ihat  thoy  are  supplied  immediately  only  from 
the  soil  and  through  their  roots,  the  auilior  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  the  true  sources  of  the  necessa-* 
ry  supply. 

"  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  tbe  condition  of  a  welV 
cultured  farm,  so  large  m  to  be  independent  of  assist- 
ance from  other  quarters.  On  this  extent  land' 
there  is  a  certun  quantity  of  nitrogen  contsuied  both 
in  tbe  cora  and  fruit  which  it  produces,  and  in  the  ' 
men  and  animals  which  feed  upon  tbem,  an<f  also  ia 
tbeir  excrements.  We  shall  suppose  this  quantiiy 
to  be  known.  The  land  is  cumvated  without  the 
importation  of  any  foreign  substance  containing  nitro- 
gen. Now.  the  products  of  this  fium  must  he  -ex- 
cbanred  evety  year  for  money,  and  other  neeessariss 
of  life,  tot  iMdies,  thereftm,  which  contain  no  nitro- 
geu.  A  certain  proportion  of  aitngeo  Is  tjqtorted 
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with  com  and  cattle;  and  this  exportation  lakes  place 
eveiy  year,  without  the  smallest  compensation ;  yet 
alter  a'  given  number  of  years,  the  quantiiy  of  nitro- 
gen will  be  found  to  have  increased.  Whence,  we 
may  ask,  comes  thitf  increase  of  nitrogen  ?  The  ni- 
trogen in  the  excrements  cannot  reproduce  itself,  and 
the  earth  cannot  yield  it.  PlantSi  and  consequently 
inimalB,  must,  tberefcm,  derire  Uieir  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere. 

<•  The  last  products  of  the  decay  and  putrefaction  of 
animal  bodies  present  themselves  in  two  different 
forms.  Tbey  are  in  the  form  ,of  a  combination  of 
faydroeen  and  nitrogen,  ammonia,  ia  the  temperate 
snd  cold  climates,  and  in  that  of  a  compound,  contain- 
ing oxygen,  nitric  acid,  in  the  tropics  and  hot  climates. 
The  formation  of  the  latter  is  preceded  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first.  Ammonia  is  the  last  product  of 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies  ;  nitric  acid  is  the 
product  of  the  transformation  of  ammonia.  A  gene- 
ration of  a  thousand  million  men  is  renewed  every 
thirty  years  :  thousands  of  millions  of  animals  cease 
to  live,  and  are  reproduced  in  a  much  shorter  period. 
Where  is  the  nitrc^en  which  they  contained  during 
life  }  There  is  no  question  which  can  be  answered 
with  more  positive  certainty-  All  animal  bodies,  du- 
ring their  aecay,  vield  the  nitrogen  which  tbey  con- 
tain to  the  atmoapnere,  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Even 
in  the  ttodies  buried  sixty  feet  under  ground  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Eglise  dea  Innocens,  at  F^ris.  ell 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  adipocire  was  in  the 
state  of  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  toe  simplest  of  all 
the  compounds  of  nitn^o  ;  and  hydrogen  ia  the  ele- 
ment for  which  nitrogen  possesses  the  oioat  powerfol 
affinity. 

"The  nitrogen  of  putrefied  animals  is  contained  in 
the  atmosphere  as  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  a  gas 
which  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  of  forming  a  volatile  salt.  Ammo- 
nia in  its  gaseous  form  as  well  as  all  its  volatile  com- 
pounds is  of  extreme  sdubility  in  water.*  Ammo- 
nia, therefore,  cannot  remain  long  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  etery  shower  of  rain  must  condense  it.  and  convey 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence,  also,  rain-wa- 
ter must,  at  all  times,  contain  ammonia,  though  not 
dwaya  in  equid  quantity.  It  must  be  greater  in  sum. 
mertban  iuspring  or  in  winter,  because  the  intervals 
of  time  between  ue  showers  are  in  summer  greater ; 
and  when  several  wet  days  occur,  the  rain  of  the  first 
must  contain  more  of  it  than  that  of  the  second.  The 
rain  of  a  thunder- storm,  after  a  long  protracted  drought, 
ought  for  this  reason  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity, 
irtiieh  ia  conveyed  to  the  earth  at  one  time.^*— (pp. 
128,  ISO.) 

And  here  tci  us  Dbserve  the  remarkable  con- 
trast prearoied  by  the  two  principal  new  pueiiiona 
oT  the  authori  in  regard  to  two  of  the  moat  im- 
portaot  auppliea  of  tnis  material  to  plants.  Niiro*  ' 
gen,  which,  ai  part  ofthe  atmosphere,  Burrounds  a  ' 
plant  always,  and  is  present  in  the  greatest  ima- 
ginable profusion,  cannot  enter  its  body  directly, 
or  even  tndirecily  (in  the  I'orm  of  ammonia)  ex- 
cept from  the  aotfand  through  the  roots.   On  the  i 
contrary,  the  humus,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  I 
or  putresceni  manure,  in  the  soil,  as  Liebig  main-  i 
tains,  AirniBhes  only  carbonic  acid  to  plants,  and  ' 
that  almost  exclusively  through  the  aimoephere  I 
and  by  way  of  the  leaves.  < 

Though  chemists  have  not  been  able  to  detect  < 
ammonia  in  atmospheric  air,  berause  of  the  very  < 
small  proponicm,  it  is  Ibund  with  certainty  when  i 
collected  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  descent  of  ( 
rain  and  snow  end  therein  condensed.  Liebig  i 
estimates  the  usual  proportion  of  ammonia  in  i 

*  "  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  water  absorbs  780  ^ 
timss  Hs  bulk  of  annooia."  I 


'  rain  and  snow  water  io  be  one.fburth  of  a  grain 
t  to  the  pound  ol  water;  and  then,  by  arithmetical 
calculation,  (founded  on  the  annual  quantity  of 
'  rain,)  he  deduces  thai  65  Hessian  pounds  of  am- 
monia would  be  the  annual  supply  to  the  Hesalan 
acre;  which  quaoiiiies,  reduced  to  American 
veighl  and  measure,  are  equal  to  116  pounds  of 
ammonia  to  the  acre,  derived  solely  from  the  at- 
mosphere. This  would  furnish  more  nitrogen 
than  a  crop  on  the  same  land  of  wood,  hay,  or 
beets,  bat  less  than  would  be  contained  in  the 
roots,  straw  and  grdinofa  crop  of  wheal,  (p.  132.) 

This  is  a  most  important  fact — and  is  siill  so, 
even  if  the  quantity  of  ammonia  ibus  supplied  to 
the  soil  be  reduced  to  less  than  hulf  of  Liehig's 
esrimaie,  as  is  done  upon  thn  authority  of  other 
chemical  experiments,  as  is  staled  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
by  an  intelligent  writer  and  chemist.  Upon  either 
Buppoairion,  il  is  a  bountiful  additional  supply, 
from  foreign  sources  and  materials,  of  highly  fer- 
lilizing  principles,  lo  every  cultivator;  tutd  wh<^ 
at  the  same  lime,  may  by  proper  care  present  iha 
escape  of  ammonia  from  the  materials  oa  hw  owo 
farm  into  the  general  atmosphere, 

"  It  ia  worthy  of  observation,  tbat  the  ammonia 
contained  in  rain  and  snow  water,  possessed  an-  offen- 
sive smeU  of  perspiration  and  ammal  excrements,— 
a  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  its  origin."— 
(p.  W8.)  . 

*'  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  <^  the  presence  of 
ammonia  in  rain,  oy  ■■'np'y  adding  a  littte  sulphuric 
or  moriattc  acid  to  a  quantity  of  rain-water,  and 
evaporating  this  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  clean  porcelain 
basin.  The  ammonia  remains  in  the  residue,  in  com- 
bination with  the  acid  employed  ;  and  may  be  detect, 
ed  either  by  the  addition  of  a  little  chlonde  of  plati- 
num, or  more  simply  by  a  little  powdered  lime,  which 
separates  the  ammonia,  and  thus  renders  its  peculiar 
pungent  smell  sensible.  The  sensation  which  is  per- 
ceived upon  moistening  the  hand  with  rain-water,  so 
different  from  that  produced  by  pure  distilled  water, 
and  to  which  the  term  toJUittt  is  vulgariy  applied,  is 
tiso  due  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  contained  la  Uie 
former. 

"The  ammonia,  which  ia  removed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere by  rain  and  other  causes,  is  as  constantly  re- 
placed by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vgetable 
matters.  A  certain  portion  of  that  which  falls  with 
the  rain,  evaporates  again  with  (be  water ;  but  another 
portion  ia,  we  auppoae,  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  ^anta, 
and,  enteriag  into  new  combinations  in  the  different 
oi^ns  of  aasimilatiih,  produces  albumen,  gintea, 
quinine,  mrapbia,  cyanogen,  and  a  number  of  other 
compounds  containing  nitrogen."— (pp.  13S-4.) 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  which  also  is  always  dif- 
fused through  the  atmosphere,  Is  readily  atworhed 
by  water;  and  hence  all  rain  water  contains  car- 
bonic acid,  whirh  of  course  must  unite,  according 
to  its  quantity,  with  the  ammonia  present  therein. 
This  would  furnish  to  the  soil  and  lo  plants  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  volatile  solid, 
dissolved,  instead  of  pure  ammoniit,  a  gas  at>eorh- 
ed  and  lemporarity  condenBed  by  water.  How- 
ever, if  growing  plants  were  ready  lo  take  up  the 
sujiply  of  either  as  fast  as  furnished  by  rains,  the 
ultimate  result  would  probably  not  be  afieci«>d  b^ 
the  diflferentcoudltiona  of  ihe  ammonia.  Bat,  if 
no  phinis  were  ready  to  rweive  the  supply,  we 
infer  that  much  the  greater  pan,  in  either  case, 
would  be  (oat  by  evaporation  and  going  o8'  into 
the  atmosphere. 
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"The  employiDent  of  animal  manure  in  therulttva- 
tioo  of  grain,  and  the  veg;ittal>lea  which  serve  for 
fodder  to  cattle,  la  the  mi»t  convincing  proof  that 
the  nitro^n  of  vefcetables  is  derived  from  ammooia. 
The  quaittity  of  gluten  in  wheat,  rye,  and  barley, 
is  viery  diUerent ;  tbese  klnda  uf  grain  also,  even 
when  ripe,  contain  this  compound  of  iiitroeen  in  verj' 
ditferent  proportions.  Proust  found  Freiicli  wheat  to 
contain  12-S  per  cent,  of  gluten ;  Vo|^el  foutid  ttiat  the 
Bavarian  contained  24  per  cent. ;  Du^'y  obtained  19 
per  cent,  from  winter,  and  24  from  summer  wheat ; 
Irom  Sicilian  21,  and  from  Barbary  wheat  19  per  cent. 
The  meal  of  Alsaco  wheat  eotilaius,  accordine  tu 
Boussini^ult,  l7.3  per  cent,  of  gluten;  that  of  wlteat 
growo  in  the  "  Jardin  dea  Planleii"  20.7.  and  that  of 
winter  wheat  3  33  per  cent.  Such  i^at  dilferences 
■nuat  be  owing  to  some  cause,  and  this  we  find  in  the 
ditferent  methods  of  cultivation.  An  increase  of  ani- 
mal manure  gives  rise  not  only  to  an  increase  in  the 
numt>er  ot  seeus,  but  also  to  a  most  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  the  glutea  which  they 
contain. 

'*  Jbtimal  manure,  a$  we  thall  afterwards  tkow,  acts 
mlj/  bg  lAe  farmatioa  of  ammonia.  One  hundred  parts 
oif  wheat  grown  on  a  Boil  manured  with  cow-dune  (a 
manure  containitiE  the  smallest  quantity  of  nitrogen.) 
afforded  oiily  11.96  parta  of  gluten,  and  €4.34  parts  of 
attylin,  or  starch  ;  whilst  the  same  quantity,  grown 
on  a  soil  manured  with  human  urine,  yielded  the 
maximum  of  gluten,  namely  36.1  per  cent.  Putrtfied 
■urine  contains  nitrogen  in  the  lorms  of  carbonate, 
pliosphate,  and  lactate  of  ammonia  and  io  DO  other 
form,  than  that  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

*■  Putrid  urine  is  employed  in  Flanders  as  a  manure 
with  the  best  results.  During  the  putrefaction  of 
orioe,  ammoniacal  salts  are  formed  in  large  qiiattlity. 
It  may  be  said  exclusively;  for  under  the  influence 
oT  heat  and  moisture  urea,  the  most  prominent  ingre- 
dient of  the  urine,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  barren  soil  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  ren- 
dered fertile  by  means  of  a  manure  called  guano. 
which  is  collected  from  several  islands  on  the  South 
Sea.*  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  guano 
to  a  soil,  which  consists  only  of  sand  and  clay,  iu 
order  to  prorure  the  richest  crap  of  maize.  The  soil 
Itself  does  not  contain  the  smallest  [>aiticle  of  or;;anic 
tnatter,  and  the  manure  emptoyeil  is  formed  only  of 
urate,  phosphate,  oxalate,  and  carbonate  of  aatmunia, 
logelher  with  a  few  earthy  salts."— (pp.  136,  137.) 

"  The  urine  of  men  and  of  carnivorous  animals  con- 
tains a  large  quant'ly  of  nitrogen,  partly  in  the  form 
of  phosphate^,  partly  a3.urea.  Urea  is  converted  du- 
ring putretac'.ion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  that  is 
to  say,  it  takes  the  foim  of  the  very  suit  which  occurs 
iu  rain-water.  Human  urine  is  the  most  poweiful 
manure  for  all  vegetables  containing  nitrogen ;  that 
of  horses  and  horned  cattle  contains  less  ol  this  ele- 
ment, but  infinitely  more  than  the  solid  excrements  of 
these  animals."— (p.  138.) 

"The  solid  excrements  of  aoimab  contain  rom- 
paratively  very  little  nitrogen,  but  this  could  not  be 
otherwise.  The  food  taken  by  animals  supports  them 
only  in  so  far  as  it  offers  elements  fur  assimilation  to 
the  vartoos  organs,  which  they  may  require  for  their 
increase  or  renewal.  Cora,  grass,  and  all  plants, 
without  exception,  coohun  azolized  substances.  The 
qnuititf  of  food;  which  animals  take  lOTtheir  nourish- 
ment, uminbhes  or  iorretses  In  the  same  proportion, 
u  it  cootains  more  or  less  of  the  substances  contaio- 


*  **  The  guano,  which  forms  a  stratum  of  several  feet 
in  thickness  upon  the  surface  of  these  iaUods.  consists 
of  the  putrid  excrements  of  innumerable  sea-t'owl  that 
remain  on  them  during  the  breeding  season. 

"  Accordine:  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  it  contains  a 
fbnrth  part  of  its  weight  of  uric  acid,  with  ammonia 
and  potsah." 


ing  nitrogen.  A  horse  may  be  kept  alive  by  feeding 
it  with  potatoes,  wbirb  contain  a  veiy  small  quantity 
of  nitrogen;  but  life  thus  supported  is  a  graduu 
starvation ;  the  animal  increasf  s  orilher  in  size  nor 
strength,  and  sinks  under  ever)-  exerttou." — (p.  1^.> 

The  deduciiona  uiid  iimciical  applicaiioiia  lo  be 
mHde  from  LiKbi({^s  chemical  lueia  in  ii*gard  lo  lii- 
iiu}!t;n  and  uniiiioiiia  are  so  iniportuiii,  thm  we 
m>iy  be  excused  froin  quoiiii>!  still  iuoie  at  leuglb. 

As  it  is  evident  that  t(|e  nitrogen  of  tl>e  plants 
and  seed«  used  by  animals  as  looU  must  be  employed 
in  the  process  of  assimilation,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  the  exciemerits  uf  these  animals  will  be  de|>rived 
of  it,  in  proporlioii  to  the  peitect  digestion  of  the  food, 
uiid  can  only  contain  it  when  mixed  with  secretions 
I'rum  the  liver  and  intestines.  Under  all  circumstances, 
they  must  contain  lets  nitrogen  than  the  food.  Whtu, 
therefore,  a  field  Is  manured  with  animal  excrements, 
a  smaller  quantity  of  matter  containing  nitrogen  is  ad* 
ded  to  it  than  has  tieen  taken  from  It  in  tiie  Ibrm  ul'  gra^s. 
herbs,  or  seeds.  By  means  of  manure,  an  addition 
oniy  is  made  to  the  nonrishuient  which  the  aii  supphvs. 

tnascientiAc  point  of  view,  it  should  be  the  care 
of  the  agriculturist  so  to  employ  all  the  siibstai.cea 
conUining  a  lar^ie  proportion  ol  uitro^tti  which  his 
(arm  atibids  in  the  toiui  of  animal  excrements,  that 
they  shall  serve  ai>  nuti  iment  to  his  own  plants.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  unless  those  substances  are  pro- 
perly distributed  upon  his  land.  A  heap  uf  manure 
lying  unemployed  upon  his  land  would  serve  him  no 
more  than  his  neighbors.  The  nitrogen  in  it  would 
escape  as  carbonate  of  ammooia  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  mere  carbonaceous  residue  of  decaying  pUnts 
would,  alter  some  years,  be  found  io  its  place. 

All  animal  excrements  emit  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
mociia,  aslotig  us  nitrogen  exists  in  them.  In  every 
6iuge  of  llieir  putrelactioii  an  escape  of  ammonia 
troui  them  may  be  induced  by  moistening  them  with 
A,  potash  ley  ;  the  ammonia  being  apparent  to  the  seusts 
by  a  peculiar  stcell,  and  by  Ibe  dense  white  vaimr 
which  arises  when  a  »olia  body  moistenu-d  with  an  acid 
is  brought  Hear  it.  This  ammonia  evolved  fiom  ma- 
nure is  imbibed  by  tti^;  soil  either  in  solution  in  water, 
or  in  the  gaseuuilurm,  and  {itants  thus  receive  a  larger 
supply  ot  uttiogeD  than  is  adorded  to  them  by  the 
atmosphere. 

But  it  is  much  less  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  yielded 
to  a  soil  by  animal  excrements,  than  the  lorm  iu  which 
it  is  presented  by  tliem.  that  causes  their  great  inliu- 
ence  on  its  fertility.  Wild  plants  obtain  more  nitro- 
gen fiom  the  atmosphere  in  the  Ibrm  of  ammonia  than 
ihey  require  for  their  growth,  for  the  water  which 
evaporalKS  through  their  leaves  and  blossoms,  emits, 
atler  some  time,  a  putrid  smell,  a  pfculianly'possessed 
only  by  such  bodies  as  contain  nitrogen.  Cultivated 
plants  receive  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  fruim  the 
atmosphere  as  trees,  slitubs,  uud  other  wild  plants  ^ 
but  this  is  not  suHicient  for  the  purposes  ot  agricultare. 
Aj^ricultureditliars  essentially  from  the  cultivation  of 
forests,  inasmuch  as  its  principal  object  consists  in 
the  production  tff  nitrogen  under  any  Ibrm  capabla  . 
of  assimdatton;  whilst  the  object  of  forest  culture  is 
couhneu  principally  to  the  pioduction  of  carbon.  All 
the  various  means  uf  culture  are  subservient  to  these 
two  main  purposes.  A  pari  only  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  conveyed  by  lain  to  the  soil,  is 
received  by  plants,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
is  volatilized  with  the  vapor  of  water;  only  that  por- 
tion of  it  can  be  assimilated  which  sinks  deeply  into 
the  soil,  or  which  is  conveyed  directly  to  the  leaves 
by  dew,  or  is  absorbed  from  the  air  along  with  the 
carbonic  acid. 

Liquid  animal  excrements,  such  as  the  arine  with 
which  the  solid  excrewenid  are  impregnated,  contain 
the  greatest  part  of  their  ammonia  in  the  state  oC 
salts,  in  a  form,  therelore,  in  which  it  bu  completely 
lost  its  volatility  when  presented  in  this  coiKlHion ; 
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not  the  smallest  nortion  of  the  ammonia  is  h»t  to  the 
Iriaats.  it  is  all  disaokml  by  water,  and  imbibed  by 
tbeir  roots."— (pp.  140. 141.  148.) 

The  next  paerage,  immediately  auceeedi^i^,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  application  of-ttie 
action  of  chemical  affinities  io  the  preservaiion  of 
ammonia  and  fixing  it  in  the  soii,  for  the  future 
use  of  planu,  by  means  ofsypaum.  But  we  deem 
the  explanation  thence  deduced,  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  j;yp8um  as  manure,  as  entitaly  unsupport- 
*ed  by  experimeni,  or  even  by  plausibility. 

"The  evident  influeoce  of  gypsum  upon  tbe  growth 
of  grasses, — the  etrikiD^  fertility  and  luxuriance  of 
a  meadow  upon  which  it  is  strewed, — depends  only 
upon  its  fixing  in  tbe  soil  tbe  anmonia  m  tbe  atmo- 
sphere, which  would  ottierwise  be  volatilized,  with  the 
water  wbicb  evaporates.  Tbe  carbonate  of  ammonia 
contained  in  rain  water  is  decomposed  by  gypsum, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  sal-ammoniac.  Soluble  «ilpbate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ;  and  this  salt  of  ammo- 
nia posaessinc  no  volatility  is  consequently  retained 
in  tbe  soil.  All  the  gypsum  gradually  disappears,  but 
its  action  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  continues 
as  long  as  a  trace  of  it  exists. 

*'  Tbe  benficial  infiuence  of  gypsum  and  of  many 
other  salts  has  been  compared  to  that  of  aromatics, 
which  increase  the  activity  of  tbe  human  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  give  a  tone  to  the  whole  system. 
But  plants  contain  no  nerves ;  we  know  of  no  sub- 
stance capable  of  exciting  them  to  intoxication  and 
madness,  or  of  lulling  tbem  to  sleep  and  repose.  No 
substance  can  possibly  cause  their  leav<>s  to  appro- 
'  priate  a  greater  quantity  of  cartwD  from  the  atmo> 
splftre,  when  the*  otiier  constituents  which  tbe  seeds, 
roots,  aild  leaves  require  for  their  growth  are  wanting. 
The  fovorable  action  pf  small  quantities  of  aromatics 
npon  man,  when  mixed  with  his  food,  is  undeniable, 
but  aromatics  are  given  to  plants  without  food  to  be 
digested,  endstill  they  flourish  withgreaterluxuriaoce. 

•*  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  tlie  common  view 
'     concerning  the  influence  of  certain  salts  upon  the 
growth  of  plants  evinces  only  ignorance  of  its  cause. 

"The  action  of  gypsum  or  chloride  of  calcium 
(bleaching  salts)  really  consists  in  their  giving  a  fixed 
condition  to  the  nitrogen, — or  ammonia  which  is 
brought  into  tbe  soil,  and  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  DutritioD  of  plants. 

"  In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  the  effect  of  gyp- 
sum, it  maybe  sufficient  to  remark  that  100  HessTltu. 
of  burned  gypsum  fixes  as  much  ammonia  in  the  soil 
as  6260  lbs.  or  horse's  urine  would  yield  to  it.  even 
on  tbe  supposition  that  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea 
.  and  liippunc  acid  were  absorbed  by  the  plants  without 
tbe  smallest  loss,  in  tbe  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
If  we  admit  with  Boussingault,  that  the  nitrogen  in 
grass  amounts  to  l-lOO  of  its  weight,  then  eveiy 
pound  of  nitrogen  which  we  add  increases  the  produce 
of  the  meadow  100  lbs.,  and  this  increased  produce  of 
100  lbs.  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  little  more  than 
.  four  pounds  of  gypsum. 

**  Water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  eff'ect  tbe  decompo- 
sition of  tbe  gypsum,  on  account  of  its  difficult  solu- 
bility, (I  part  of  gypsum  requires  400  parts  of  water 
for  solution.)  and  also  to  assist  in  tbe  absorption  of 
tbe  sulphate  of  ammonia  Uy  tbe  plants;  Iwnce  it 
happens  that  the  influence  of  gypsum  is  not  observable 
on  my  fields  and  meadows. 

**  The  decomposition  of  gypsum  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia doesnot  take  place  instantaneously ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  proceeds  very  gradually,  anU  ttiis  explains 
why  the  action  of  the  gypsum  lasts  (or  sereial  yean. " 
—(pp.  142, 143,  144.) 

These  facts  should  te^ch  the  farmer  the  im- 
mense importance  of  saving,  by  immediately 
miiiog  and  combiDing  wiib  ^|iium,  all  the  urine 


1^  man  and  beast  that  is  uaoally  alrooet  enlirely 
waited  i  and  which  in  lowna  lurms  a  ouisarice  m 
its  waste)  and  would  be  a  commercial  commodity 
ol  great  leriilizing  value,  and  ai  tbe  same  time  be 
kept  free  from  all  (^eusiveness,  ii  so  treated. 
This  part  of  tfie  instruction  cannol  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  couulry  agriculturists,  and  upuu 
town  guardians  of  healiti  and  police.  But  we 
utterly  deny  that  the  mysienoud  aciiun  of  gypsum 
as  manure  is  hereby  uccounted  lor ;  though  this 
view  01  itietiig'e  hue  been  readily  received  by 
other  revieweia  in  Ibis  country,  and  set  Ibrih  ae^ 
entirely  eaiislactory.  Our  objections  cannot  be 
here  presented  at  length,  and  will  be  nierely  au- 
□ounced  as  concisely  us  poeeible. 

in  the  6fBi  place,  in  all  the  various  atiempis 
made  by  theorisis  and  by  cbemisu  to  explain  tbe 
modus  operandi  of  gypstim  as  manure,  nai  one 
bas  been  salialactury,  or  has  served  to  meet  all  tbe 
conimoD  and  well  kuown  cases  ol  opposite  le- 
suits.  Davy's  opiaioD,  eo  far  as  ii  goes,  seems 
the  moat  sound,  and  ibe  only  one  that  does  not 
lead  manilestly  to  error.  He  supposes  that  gyp- 
sum is  a  necessary  though  always  a  very  email 
iogredient  ol  ceriuin  plums,  as  clover,  aiiU  there- 
lore  it  must  be  a  specitio  manure  lor  such  plants, 
unless  gypsum  be  already  preaentin  theeoil ;  and 
if  so  present,  in  the  very  small  quantity  requiredf 
that  more  gypsum  applied  as  manure  would  be 
superQuoue,  aud  ol  no  eSiect.  We  take  this  opi- 
nion to  be  sound  and  true.  But  it  does  not  explain 
what  almost  every  ibeorizer  on  the  subject  has  at- 
tempted to  explain,  why  and  Aoto  gypsum  is  a  ma- 
nure at  all,  and  siill  less  thai  ii  should  have  such 
woitderlul  elt<  els  when  lully  operative. 

In  another  place,  ne  have  formerly  endeavored 
to  show,  not  iudeed  why  or  how  gypsum  acts  as  a 
manure,  but  why  it  does  not  aud  cannot  act  on  the 
many  soils  where  it  is  always  louod  to  be  inopera- 
tive. Our  view  was,  that  tbe  gypsum  was  speed- 
ily decomposed  by  the  acid  oi  ihe  soil,  and  a  new 
salt  of  lime  formed,  which  might  be,  and  proba- 
bly was,  usef  ul  as  manure  lo  some  ezteni ;  but  it 
was  no  longer  gypsum — and  ol  course  could  not 
exhibit  the  peculiar  aud  wouderlul  productive 
power  which  gypsum  alone,  of  all  mmeral  ma- 
nures, has  shown  in  such  very  light  dressings  ai 
a  bushel  lo  the  acre. 

Now,  as  complete  a  decomposition,  and  change 
of  principles,  is  supposed  by  Liebig,  in  the  double 
decomposition  and  re-composition  of  the  elements 
of  the  two  substances  of  which  be  treats.  The 
separate  salts,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  and 
carbonate  of  ammoqia,  exchange  principles,  and 
become  two  other  separate  salts,  carbonate  of 
lime  and  solphaie  of  ammonia.  -  And  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  ammonia  being  fixed  instead  of  volatile, 
(as  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,^  it  is  to  this  quality 
of  being  fixed  that  Liebia  aaeribea  all  the  benefiis 
produced  by  the  applieaiion  of  gypwm.  Uianat 
gypsum,  according  to  hia  view,  whieh  aeti,  hot  on- 
monta;  and  that,  not  by  being  aupplied  anew,  or 
m  addition,  but  merely  by  bemg  made  more  fixed 
and  permanent  in  the  soil. 

We- have  no  doubt  but  that  tbe  sulphate  of  am- 
monia,  as  ol  eve^  salt  of  ammonia,  must  be  va- 
luable manure.  But  before  claiming  for  it  ell  the 
wonders  produced  by  gypsum,  it  would  have  con- 
formed more  lo  inductive  science,  and  would  have 
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besD  easy  of  trial,  if  Liebig  had  used  the  sulphate 
ul'  ammonia,  ready  form eo,  as  manure,  and  in  aa 
Btnan  quttntity  to  the  acre  as  it  it  lurniehed  Ihroufth 
f^ypeum.  It'  such  experiinent  it  made,  and  the 
results  tike  those  known  from  gypsum  are  pro- 
duced, then  the  doctrine  or  Liebig  will  have  the 
support  of  facts.  Without  thia,  ii  is  unnpported 
both  by  experiment  and  by  reasoning,  ir  adait- 
tifur  it  l>e  Tally  true,  ineii,  anmnonia,  being  a 
QDiveiaal  manore,  gypeum,  by  fixing  ammonia, 
would  be  beneficial  on  att  soils  and  to  all  plants. 
But  uothtng  is  better  known  of  gypaum  than  that 
it  is  almoet,  and  generally,  entirely  inoperative  on 
the  greater  number  of  soils  or  localities,  and  also 
Tor  the  greater  number  of  culiivaied  planis. 

Again — when  any  application  of  manure  to 
Jand  serves  lo  increase  its  product  as  much  as  100 
per  cent.,  (as  is  not  unusual  from  one  bushel  of 
gypsum  sown  on  en  acre  of  clover,)  it  must  be 
iufened  that  (here  was  before  in  ihe  soil  either 
none,  or  a  much  less  quantity,  or  the  same  ma- 
nure. Bat  according  to  the  calculation  of  Liebig, 
before  refbrred  to,  116  pounds  of  ammonia  would 
be  the  annual  supply  of  an  acre,  brought  from 
the  atmosphere  by  ram  and  snow.  Of  this  quan- 
tity only  about  17  pounds  could  be  iiniied  with 
iha  sulphuric  acid  nf  a  bushel,  or  8o  pounds  of 
frypsum,*  and  be  thereby  fixed  in  the  soil.  It  is 
beyond  all  question,  that  the  benefit  of  the  nnnual 
and  gradual  supply  of  116  lbs.  of  ammonia  by  rain 
to  qcrop  like  clover,  which  is  always  ready  lo  im- 
bibe it  through  iis  living  roots,  could  not  be  in- 
creased 100  per  cent,  on  the  effect  of  that  and 
cf  all  other  exittir^  manures,  or  causes  of  pro- 
ductiveness, by  merely  making  more  ficed  17 
pounds  of  the  116  pound*  of  ammonia  otherwise 
iurnished. 

Liebig  aceounis  far  the  fertilizing  qualify  of 
burnt  clay,  which  has  been  so  roysierious,  lo  the 
chemical  power  it  exerts  to  combine  with  ammo- 
nia, and  also  to  attract  it  from  the  atmosphere 
and  hold  it  for  (be  use  of  growing  plants.  Oxides 
of  iron  have  the  same  chemical  power  in  regard 
lo  ammonia,  and  therefore  the  author  places  them 
in  the  same  class  as  fertilizing  ingredients  of  soil. 
But  ferruginous  soil,  of  itself,  is  not  fertile,  but  the 
reverse ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  also  enough  cal- 
careous ihst  ferruginous  Boils  seem  to  he  the  more 
fertile  because  of  their  iron.  Thus  (he  author's 
position  is  rendered  untenable  by  covering  too 
much  ground.  Afier  slating  that  all  rusis  of  iron 
and  all  minerals  cootaioing  inn,  absorb  and  hold 
ammonia,  he  says— 

"The  peculiar  odor  observed  on  moistening  mine- 
rtls  cootainiQft  alumina,  is  partly  owing  lo  their  ex- 
baling  ammonia.  Indeed,  ^psum  and  some  varieties 
of  alacnina,  pipe-clay  for  example,  emit  so  much  am- 
monia, when  moistened  with  caustic  potash,  that  even 
after  thev  have  beeo  exposed  for  two  days,  litmus 
paper  held  over  them  becomes  blue.  Soils,  tberftfore, 
which  contain  oxides  of  iron,  and  burned  clay,  must 
absorb  ammonia,  an  action  wbicb  is  favored  by  their 
porous  eonditioo;  tbey  fiuther  prevent  tiie  escape 
of  the  smouHUB  once  atwortwd,  by  Uielr  chemical  pro- 
perties."—(p.  146.) 

<■  The  ammonia  absorbed  by  tbe  clay  or  ferruginous 
oxides  is  separated  by  evenr  shower  «  raio,  aim  con- 
Tsycd  ja  solotioo  to  me  soil. 

*  100  sulphate  of  limp  composed  of  32}  lime,  46} 
solpburic  acid  (dry)  and  21  water.  100  carbonate  of 
ammonia*  48)  ammonia  and  S6J  eariwnic  acid. 
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"  Powdered  charcoal  possesses  a  similar  action,  but 
snrpasDea  all  otiwr  sabstances  in  tbe  power  which  it 
pouesses  of  condensing  ammonia  witliin  its  paves, 
particularly  vrhta  it  has  been  previously  heated  to 
redness.  Cbarcool  absorbs  90  times  its  volume  of 
ammooiacaJ  gas,  wbicb  may  be  again  separated  by 
simply  moistening  it  with  water  {De  Sau$aure.)  De- 
cayecf  wood  approaches  very  nearly  to  charcoal  in 
this  power;  decayed  oak  wooi  absorbs  72  times  .its 
volume,  after  having  been  completely  dried  under  the 
air-pump.  We  have  here  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
means  of  explaining  still  further  the  proprieties  of 
Aunus,  or  wood  in  a  decaying  state.  It  is  not  only 
a  slow  and  constant  source  of  carbonic  add,  but  it  is 
also  a  means  by  which  tbe  oeecssaiy  nitrogen  is  con- 
veyed to  plants."— (p.  146.) 

It  would  seem  to  us,  aa  a  ifecessary  deduction 
from  the  foregoing  extract,  that  powdered  char- 
coal ought  to  be  the  richest  fertilizer,  and  Ihere- 
lore  best  manure,  that  could  be  applied  to  soil, 
and  rotten  wood  not  much  interior.  Yet  all  larm- 
ers  know  that  neither  of  these  substances  posse es 
anything  like  such  value. 

We  have  remarked  at  sofiicient  length  on  our 
author's  views  of  the  modes  by  which  planis  are 
supplied  with  their  larger  and  more  imporiani  and 
indeed  essential  coneiiiueni  parts,  carbon,  hvdro- 
gen,  oxygen  and  nilrosen.  And  all  these  are  fur* 
Dished  to  vegeiption  either  remotely  and  indirect- 
ly, or  imniediaiely  and  directly,  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  gaseous  form,  and  from  aources  unlimit- 
ed and  inexhaustible  in  quantity.  Thf^  only  oilier 
conaliluenis  of  plants,  and  which  are  of  inorganic 
origin,  and  not  necessarily  belonging  to  air  or  wa- 
ter, but  which  must  be  necessarily  furnished  by 
the  soil,  are  ihe  e6lid  matters  ittdesiruclible  by 
burning,  and  left  in  amall  quaniiiies  in  the  ashes 
of  plants.  These,  though  altogether  forming  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  plants,  are  of  sundry 
kinds  and  varying  proportions  of  eaiths,  alkaline 
aalts  and  roeiallie  oxides.  Some  of  these,  as  salts 
of  lime  and  of  potash,  from  their  being  univer- 
sally found  in  plants,  must  be  esseniiaT  to  their 
healthy  existence  ;  and  of  course  these  substances, 
or  their  elemeoift,  are  indispensable  to  every  soil', 
and  should  be  supplir>d  as  manure  if  exhausted 
by  cropping,  or  otherwise  naturally  deficient.  But 
almost  every  natural  soil  possesses  these  elements 
in  the  small  quantity  necessary  fur  crops;  and 
they  are  re-supplied  to  the  soil  in  ordinary  pu- 
trescent manures,  containing  animal  admixtures. 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  large  quantity  is  beneficial 
as  manure,  for  other  and  more  importaDt  purposes 
than  to  furnish  the  small  ingrodient  required  by 
growing  plants.  Tbe  sulphate  of  lime  (gypeum) 
has  been  niready  spoken  of.  The  phosphate  or 
lime  (the  material  of  hones)  is  essential  to  wheat 
and  certain  other  plants,  and  is  ollen  deficient  in 
long  cultivated  and  exhausted  lands.  Heoce  the 
great  effect  of  bone  dust  as  manure,  even  in  small 
quantities.  There  ran  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
niher  usual  inorganic  constituent  parts  of  plants, 
are  necessary  or  beneficial,  and  should  be  supplied 
if  deficient  in  the  soil.  Of  this  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained aa  to  potash.  Muriate  of  aoda  (common 
salt,)  and  oxide  of  iron,  are  also  certainly  benefi- 
cial, and  perhaps  arc  aUo  essential  ingredients  of 
soil  and  of  plants.  And  it  may  be  that  if  one  of 
these  substances  be  essential  lo  vegetation  in  the 
smallest  proportion,  and  yet  absent,  that  a  few 
pounds  of  that  siitisianGti  might  be  an  ample  and 
most  productive  manure  for  ao/tiere.^  J^ljwrv 
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lilllfl  is  yet  known  on  this  pubject,  Hnd  it  offers  a 
feriile  field  t'nr  invesliaaiion  to  agricultural  che- 
mists end  scientific  sericultunsts.  Liebie's  re- 
marks on  (heee  elemcnin  of  plnnta  pupplied  from 
inorsatiic  nature,  prpsfot  \fSB  ol'  what  is  either 
new  or  imporlant  than  the  other  branches  of  hie 
researches. 

"  Most  plants,  pprhaps  all  of  them,  contain  organic 
acids  of  very  tiitTerent  composition  and  properties, 
all  of  which  are  in  combination  with  bases,  sucb  an 
potash,  soda,  lime  or  oingnesiB.'*— ( p.  14S.) 

"Ttie  acids  found  in  the  different  families  of  plants 
are  of  various  kinds  ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their 
presence  and  peculiarities  are  the  result  of  accident. 
The  fumaric  and  oxalic  acids  in  the  liverwort,  the 
Idnovie  acid  in  the  China  nova,  the  rocelHc  acid  in  the 
RoeeUa  tinetnria,  the  tartaric  acid  in  grnpris,  ard  the 
numerous  other  organic  acids,  must  serve  some  end 
in  ve^tible  life,  fint  if  these  acids  constantly  exist 
in  v<?^etablP8,  and  are  necessary  to  their  lifn,  which 
is  incontestable,  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  alkaline 
base  ia  also  indispensable  in  order  (o  enter  into  com 
bination  with  Ih^  acids  which  are  always  found  in  the 
itate  of  salts.  AD  plants  yield  by  incineration  ashes 
containin;;  carbonic  acid ;  all  therefore  must  contain 
wa\ts  of  an  c^^nic  apid. 

**  Sow,  as  we  know  the  capacity  of  snturation  of 
organic  acids  to  be  unchanging,  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  the  bases  united  with  them  cannot  vary, 
and  for  this  reason  the  latter  snbstancea  ought  to'  be 
considered  with  the  strictest  attention  both  by  the 
agriculturist  and  phyaiolo^st. 

■  "  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  plant  in  a  con- 
dition of  free  and  unimpeded  growth  produces  more 
of  its  peoiliar  acids  than  it  requires  for  its  own  exist- 
ence ;  hence,  a  plant,  on  wnatever  soil  it  grows, 
must  contain  an  invariable  quantity  of  alkaline  bases. 
Culture  alone  will  be  able  to  caime  a  deviation. 

"  In  order  to  understand  thif  subje'-t  clearly,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  any  one  of  the  alka- 
line bases  may  be  substituted  for  unother,  the  action 
of  all  beinfc  the  same.  Our  conclusion  ia,  therefore, 
by  no  means  endangered  by  the  existence  of  a  parti- 
cular alkali  in  one  pUni,  which  may  be  absent  in 
others  of  the  same  species.  If  t4us  inference  be  cor- 
rect, the  absent  alkali  or  earth  must  be  aupptieil  by  oi>e 
similar  in  its  mode  of  action,  or  in  other  words,  by  aii 

equivalent  of  another  base," — (pp.  149,  150.) 

This  vieiv  ie  illustrated  hy  statements  of  the 
alkaline  coinenie  ol  the  kt^hea  ol  differem  speci- ■ 
mens  from  dttferent  soi1f>  ol  ihe  pnme  plant;  in 
which,  ihouifh  the  proportionp  of  the  siilie  of  pni- 
aah,  lime,  and  magneiiin,  varied  coneiderably,  yei 
ihero  wHf  a  remarkahla  equality  in  the  total  quan- 
tities ofo^tyf^n  (Ihe  acidilyinK  principle)  lound 
in  the  nahee  of  each  clifTerent  specimen. 

"  Firs  and  pines  find  nsnffielentqnanti^  of  elkalies 
in  ^nitic  and  barren  sandy  soils,  in  which  oaks  will 
not  grow  ;  and  wheat  thrives  in  soils  favorable  for 
the  linden-tree,  because  the  bason,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  complete  maturity,  exist  there  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Tlie  accuracy  of  these  conclu- 
sions, so  faighlv  important  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
ealtivation  m  wrests,  can  be  proved  by  the  most  evi- 
dent facts. 

"  AH  kinds  of  grasses,  the  eguUetacMS,  for  ex'ample, 
contain  in  Ihe  outer  parts  of  their  leaves  and  stallc  a 
large  quantity  of  silicic  acid  and  potash,  in  the  form 
of  acid  silicate  of  potash.  The  proportion  of  this  salt 
does  not  vary  perceptibly  in  the  soil  of  corn-fields,  be- 
cause it  IS  agnin  conveyed  to  them  as  manure  in  the 
form  of  putrefying  straw.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
a  meadow,  and  hence  we  never  find  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  grass  on  sandy  and  calcareous  soils  which  contain 
Uttle  potash,  evidently  because  one  of  the  constituents 


indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  ii  wanting- 
Soils  formed  from  basalt,  grauwacki,  and  porpbyiy 
aTe,catempariim.  the  best  for  meadow  laml,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  potash  which  enters  into 
their  composition.  The  pota*h  abstracted  by  the 
plants  ia  restored  during  the  annual  irrigation.  That 
contained  in  the  soil  itself  ia  inexhaustible  in  compa- 
rison with  the  quantity  remored  by  plants. " — (pp. 
168. 139.)  , 

"  The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  oie  of  strong  manure 
was  obUined  at  Bingen  (a  town  on  the  Rhine,)  when 
the  produce  and  developement  of  vines  were  bif^ly  in- 
creased by  manuring  them  with  such  substances  as 
shavings  of  horn,  Sec,  but  after  some  years  the  forma- 
tion of  Ihe  wood  and  leaves  decreased  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  possessor,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  has 
long  had  cause  to  regret  bis  departure  from  the  usual 
methods.  By  the  manure  employed  by  him,  the  vines 
had  been  too  much  hastened  in  their  growth  ;  in  two 
or  three  years  they  had  exhausted  the  potash  in  the 
formation  of  their  fruit,  leaves,  and  wood,  so  that  none 
remained  for  the  future  crops,  bis  manure  not  bavii^ 
contained  any  potash,,, 

"There  are  vineyards  on  the  Rhine,  the  plants  of 
which  are  above  a  hundred  years  old,  and  all  of  these 
have  been  cultivated  by  manuring. them  with  cow- 
dung,  a  manure  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
potash,  although  very  little  nitrogen.  All  the  pota<h. 
in  fact,  which  is  contained  in  the  food  consumed  by 
a  cow  is  again  immediately  discharged  in  its  excre- 
ments. 

*•  The  experience  of  a  proprietor  of  land  in  the  vici- 
nify  of  Gottingen  olfers  a  most  remarkable  example 
of  the  incapability  of  a  soil  to  produce  wheat  or 
grasses  in  general,  when  it  fails  in  any  one  of  the  ma- 
terinh  necessary  to  their  growth.  In  order  to  obtain 
pola«h,  he  planied  his  whole  land  with  wormwood, the 
ashes  of  which  are  well  known  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  carbonate  of  that  alkali.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  rendered  his  land  quite  incapable 
of  bearing  grain  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of 
having  entirely  deprived  the  soil  of  its  potash."— (p, 
161.) 

"  It  is  thought  very  remarkable,  that  those  plants  of 
the  grass  tribe,  the  seeds  of  which  furnish  food  for 
man.  follow  him  like  the  domestic  animals.  But 
saline  plants  seek  the  sea-sbore,  or  saline  springs,  and 
the  chenopodium  the  dunghill  from  similar  causes. 
Saline  plants  require  common  salt,  and  Ihe  plants 
which  grow  only  oo  dunghills,  need  ammonia  and 
nitrates,  and  they  are  attracted  whither  these  can  be 
found,  just  as  the  dung-fly  is  to  animal  excrements. 
So  likewise  none  of  our  corn  plants  can  bear  perfect 
seeds,  that  is,  scfds  yielding  flour,  without  a  large  sup- 
ply of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  substan- 
ces which  they  require  for  their  maturity.  And  hence, 
these  plants  grow  only  in  a  soil  where  these  three 
constituents  are  found  combitted,  and  no  soil  is  richer 
in  them,  than  those  where  men  ani  animals  dwell  to- 
gether; where  the  urine  and  excrements  of  these  are 
found  corn  plants  appear,  because  their  seeds  cannot 
attain  maturity  unless  supplied  with  the  constituents 
of  those  matters."— (pp.  162,  163.) 

AIihouEfh  it  is  now  usually  admilted  that  all 
these  salts,  oxides,  and  earths  left  in  ashes  after 
buminf;  pianip,  are  drawn  by  the  roots  from  the 
soil,  Ptill  it  has  not  been  long  since  even  KieniiGe 
investigaiors  maintained  ibat  thqr  were  produced 
by  the  growth  of  plante,  and  were  to  be  found 
in  their  structure  even  when  not  present  in  the 
soil.  Schrader,  a  German  chemist,  says  Profes- 
sor Daubeny,  "  was  honored  with  a  prize  from 
the  Beriin  Academy,  for  having,  as  was  thought, 
esinblmhed  ibis  position." 

How  then  does  it  happen  that^  manypT  these 
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Inorffanio  aabatancei  and  f;en«rally  in  tuch  Binall 
quanijty,  but  yet  sufficient  for  vpfr^iatian,  are  dif- 
iutted  through  all  known  eotla?  This  w  an  inier- 
Miing  quesiion — which  ihoueh  not  directly  ron- 
•idered  by  our  niiihor,  receives  importanl  liuhte 
from  his  1hc<b.  He  ehows  cl,e»rly  in  the  tbllow- 
ins  pHMDffp^,  that  porMona  of  the  fulia  held  in 
roluiion  by  eea  and  oiher  water  are  carried  off' 
into  the  air  by  evaporation,  and  thus  are  lurniBbed 
10  Bodi  at  verj'  remote  dietancee. 

"  Th«  experimetits  inxlituted  under  Lavoisier's  guid- 
ance by  tbe  Direction  det  poudm  ti  laJpetrit,  nave 

[troved  that  durinfc  tbe  evaporation  of  the  saltpetre 
ey,  the  salt  volatilizes  with  the  water,  and  causes  a 
loss  which  could  not  before  be  explained.  It  is 
known  also,  that,  in  sea  storms,  leaves  of  plants  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  are  covered  with  crystals  of  salt, 
even  at  tbe  distance  of  from  20  to  M  mdes  from  the 
•em.  But  it  does  not  reqtiire  a  stonn  to  cause  the 
volatilization  of  the  salt,  for  the  air  ban^iDg;  over  the 
sea  always  contains  enough  of  this  substance  to  make 
a  aolution  of  nitrate  of  silver  turbid,  and  every  breeze 
must  carry  this  away.  Now,  as  thousands  ol  tons  of 
sea-water  annually  evaporate  into  tbe  atmosphere,  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  tbe  salts  dissolved  in  it.  viz. 
of  eommoo  salt,  cblonde  of  potassiom,  magnesia,  and 
tbe  remaining  constituents  of  tbe  sea-water  will  be 
conveyed  by  wind  to  tlie  !and. 

'■This  volatilization  is  a  source  <^ considerable  loss 
in  salt-works,  eipecialty  where  the  proportion  of  salt 
in  the  water  is  not  lai«e.  This  has  been  completely 
proved  at  the  salt-worits  of  Naobeim,  by  tbe  very  in- 
lellieent  director  of  that  establishment,  M.  WiUieimi, 
He  bung  a  plate  of  glass  between  two  evaporating 
houses,  which  were  about  1200  paces  distant  from 
each  other,  and  fouiid  in  the  morning,  after  the  drying 
of  the  dew,  Ibat  tbe  glass  was  covered  with  crystals 
of  salt  00  one  or  the  other  side,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  tbe  wind. 

,  **  By  tbe  continual  evaporation  of  the  sea,  its  salts' 
are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  and 
being  subsequently  carried  down  by  tbe  rain,  furnish 
to  the  vegetation  those  salts  necessary  to  its  existence. 
This  is  toe  origin  of  the  salts  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants,  in  those  easea  where  tbe  soil  could  not  have 
yielded  them."— (pp.  165.  IM.) 

Liebigdoes  not  sny  whether  pari  of  some  only, 
or  of  all  these  different  salts  are  taken  up  by 
^evaporation  and  *' apread  over  the  whole  eurlace 
of  the  eanli  but  ae  no  exception  is  staled  by 
him,  we  may  ioler  thai  all  ibese  aalta,  in  minute 
proporiione,  are  contiDU.tlly  so  reeupplied  to  all 
aoila.  And  here  then  are  ample  reaourcee  whence 
•oils  and  plants  may  receive  not  only  common 
enlt  (cblonde  of  sodium,  or  muriaie  of  aoda,) 
and  of  soda,  but  also  of  potaah,  magnesia,  and 
•oroe  little  sulphate  of  lime.  The  lunds  within 
20  or  30  miles  of  the  sea  coaat  must  be  much 
more  pleoiifully  supplied  with  talis,  as  vit^eot 
lenpesia  will  cnr^  sea  water  in  Tapor,  and  uo* 
changed,  many  miles  throuirh  tbe  air.  Hence  it 
may  well  t>e  believed  that  the  land*  of  the 
Kasiero  Shore  ol'  Virginia  are  maintained  in  their 
produciive  condition  l)y  continual  supplies  of  sa- 
line manure,  fumished  both  by  storm*  aod  eon- 
tlntiaJ  eibalaiioo.   Aod  aa  all  theie  aalii  ope- 


*  According  to  Marcet,  sea-water  contains  in  1000 
parts. 

26-600  chloride  of  sodiom. 
4.660  salpbate  of  soda. 
1.282  chloride  of  potassinm. 
S-in  cblorida  of  nagDeffniD. 
1.S    salpbatt  of  lima. 


rate  aa  manure  in  very  empll  quantities,  the  sreat- 
er  or  lees  amount  of  the  natural  and  unknown 
supply,  may  well  be  thn  cause  of  tbe  contradic- 
tory reaulis  of  salts  ariiS  ially  applied.  An  appli- 
cation ol  a  salt  which  would  l>e  very  beneficial 
to  a  soil  niuch  in  want  of  lhai  particular  ingre- 
dient, mijihl  be  totally  uoeleea,  or  even  huntiil, 
where  the  aeil  was  before  sufficiently  supplied. 


OH  THC  BEDS  Or  L|Hi»TOHK  AVD 

BBOUa   BABTH  IX   THB  PRC  DKB  GOOH- 
TRT. 

From  the  Pannen*  GaMOC 

Soaety  Hill,  July  27, 1841. 
Toura  ofthe  16th  was  duly  received.  In  proceed- 
ing to  answer  you,  I  must  premise  that  I  cannot 
eive  any  information  wonh  publishing  in  ibe 
Farmers'  Gazette.  It  is  known  to  many  that  ex- 
tenaive  banks  of  shells  are  Ibund  on  the  aouth-weat 
side  of  the  Pee  Dee  lirom  Port's  Ferry  to  Burch'a 
Perry.  These  banks  wherever  ihe  nver  washes  the 
bluff  are  found  Irom  10  to  12  leet  below  Ihe  surface 
and  from  6  to  10  leei  thick,  and  extend  back  in 
places  aeveral  hundred  yarcla.  At  Burch's  Ferry 
tbe  bank  approaches  the  pure  limesione  of  a 
gray  color;  at  Witherspoon^a  old  place  the  lime- 
stone or  shell  bank  is  harder  and  purer  ihnn  ilia 
at  the  Bluffs  above ;  at  Savage's,  Giles',  Erviu'a 
6.  Wiiberspoon^a  and  Allison's  old  places  the 
ehelt  bunk  is  a  light  yellow.  It  aeema  composed 
of  decayed  ahells,  sand  and  earthy  matter.  The 
most  common  of  the  shells  not  decomposed  are 
flat  pieces  ti'om  3  lo  4  or  5  inches  long  and  aa 
broad,  and  ^of  an  inch  thick.  Not  baingachon- 
coloffial  I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  this  shell. 
It  ia  evidently  but  the  remnant  of  some  large 
shell  6sh,  and  as  I  have  understood  considered  ae 
exiinct.  The  next  moat  prevailing  shell  ia  the 
fluted  clam  of  various  sizes,  periwinkles,  &c.  &c. 
[  do  not  know  ihai  any  of  the  banks  above  men- 
tioned have  ever  been  analysed.  A  bank  ol  the 
■ame  appearanre  as  ihe  yellow  bank  oflhe  Pee  Dee 
has  been  found  on  ihe  planiaiion  ofthe  laie  John 
Gibfon,  near  Darlington  Court-house,  end  I  un* 
dersiood  from  him  that  he  had  sent  a  lump  of  the 
shell  bank  to  Dr.  Cooper  to  analyze,  and  upon 
analysis,  he  found  it  to  contain,  I  ihink,  about  70 
per  cent,  of  pure  lime.  Large  beds  of  linieatone 
are  Ibund  at  Legget's,  end  at  Meyers',  on  or  near 
the  rond  to  Georgetown.  Samples  of  this  sluoe 
or  rock  were  pronounced  by  ihe  laie  Col.  Bland-  ^ 
ing  lo  be  the  burrsione.  I  understand  Dr.  tiarllce 
of  Marion  Diatricl  has  leased  or  purchased  Mey- 
ers' bed  of  atone,  and  has  commenced  burning 
lime  and  offers  it  Ibrsaleat  iftl  perbarrel.  Large 
beds  of  this  limestone  are  Ibond  also  on  Willow 
Creek,  in  the  Marion  Diatrici,  S  or  8  mile*  fnim 
Myera*.  From  this  quarry,  old  Captain  William 
Wilson,  in  old  indigo  times,  burnt  lime  for  indigo 
making,  tnnntng,  and  brick  work,  8cc.  He  hada 
kdn  to  burn  the  rock  in,  but  bow  consirocted  I 
cannot  say.  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  who  now  owns  a 
part  of  this  quarry  or  bed  of  limesione,  told  me 
he  had  tried  the  old  country  plan  of  burning  oys- 
ter shells,  and  found  it  would  not  bum  tbe  rock 
sufficient  lo  decompose  it. 

In  tbe  Carolina  process  of  making  indigo,  lime- 
water  was  considered  necessary  lo  settle  the  color- 
ing matter.  My  father  at  limes  I  know  used  tbe 
yellow  liroesiooe  rock,  and  burned  it  into  lime. 
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My  father's  proceit  wa«  to  have  wood  cut  four 
leet  long,  and  whea  partly  dried,  to  place  two 
pieces  of  this  woud  at  four  leet  apart,  and  a  piece 
io  ihe  middle,  then  he  placed  a  piece  across  each 
end  and  side,  making  an  open  pen  of  lour  or  five 
inches  deep.  This  was  iheo  nlled  with  the  rock 
broken  into  I'ragiuents  Irom  lour  to  six  incljes  dia- 
meter, aooiber  layer  of  wood  as  above,  then  rock 
Bgaio,  till  he  got  ihe  pile  five  or  six  leet  high  ;  fire 
was  tbea  placed  uodenieaib  the  pile,  and  when 
the  wood  was  consumed  the  rock  was  Ibund  suf- 
ficiently burned  to  decompose.   In  the  improved 

Sroceas  of  indigo  making  in  the  £ast  Indies  and 
ouih  America,  I  uodersiand  ttley  do  not  use  lime. 
I  hope  the  Emt  Indians  may  not  supplant  us  ae 
effectually  in  raising  cotton  as  ihey  did  in  indigo. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  1  had  more 
youth  and  energy  than  I  now  have,  1  had  a  boat 
built  with  a  view  to  bring  up  lime  from  the  banks 
below.  It  so  happened  thai  my  crop  the  year  I  got 
my  boat  ready  was  a  light  one.  The  first  down 
load  was  taken,  and  on  the  boat's  return  I  ordered 
my  people  to  brine  up  a  load  ol  limestone.  Bs- 
ibre* ihey  reiurneaas  high  as  the limestooe  banks 
.the  river  was  up,  and  my  people  fouDd  it  difficult 
to  get  at  the  rock,  and  got  only  ibe  surface  or  up- 
^r  part  of  ihe  rock,  which  was  inferior  lo  thai 
which  is  Ibund  deeper.  This  load  1  had  bauled 
to  my  plantation,  burned  in  my  lather's  plan  as 
^bove  described,  and  found  the  rock  sufficiently 
.burned  to  decompose.  The  lime  1  ordered  to  be 
sprinkled  in  (he  drill  where  i  intended  to  plant 
cotton,  and  drilled  thick  enough  to  see  it  some 
distance,  but  how  much  to  the  acre  1  cannot  say. 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  the  good  effecis  for  the 
first  and  second  years ;  but  the  spot  where  the 
rock  was  burned  was  very  visible  Ibr  many  years. 
W  betber  this  effect  was  produced  the  ioci%sed 
quantity  of  ttie  fragmcDts  of  the  rock  and  litaie, 
and  itie  ashea  Irom  the  wood  used  in  buroii^  the 
rock,  or  from  the  combined  cauMs,  I  cannot  say. 
Before  the  next  seat^on,  my  boat  met  with  some 
accident,  and  thus  ended  mv  visions  of  enriching 
my  piautation  livm  lime.  It  is  not  necessary  fur 
me  lo  say  to  the  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Gazette, 
that  lime,  from  the  eariiest  agricultural  records  has 
been  Ibund  a  leriilizeror  promoter  of  vegetation. 
The  modut  operandi  ol  lime,  gypsum  and  ashes  is 
slili  I  believe  a  debateable  question.  I  have  used 
all  these  in  the  same  way  and  quantity  by  rubbing 
my  cotton  sded  and  seed  corn  before  planting, 
with  about  equal  success.  In  dry  years  the  effect 
with  ma  was  visible  in  the  color  and  increassed  or 
haatond  growth  of  the  plaau  Id  wet  years  I 
eould  not  perceiva  tb«  etfecU.  The  result  of  my 
timiled  reading  and  expwienca  is  that  lime,  gyi>- 
•um,  Uhes  and  salt  act  as  solvents  of  the  ainto- 
■pbere.  I  prefer  wood  ashes  to  either  lime,  gyp- 
■um  or  salt.  Whether  a  totm  general,  safer, 
and  cheaper  use  steam  will  ever  enable  boat 
otniers  to  bring  up  lime  and  deliver  it  cheap 
enough  for  the  Pee  Dee  farmers  to  use  extensively, 
is  a  question  for  another  gensraiion  or  generations 
to  decide.  All  1  can  say  is,  that  inexhoustible  beds 
of  limestone  exist  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Pee  Dee, 
Black  Bint,  Santee  and  Savannah. 

A  Pas  Dbb  Plaktkr. 


KXPBRIHBWTS  TO  >HOW  THB  PBOPaK  STAVa 
or  WHBAT  FOB  RBAPMO. 

[At  page  35,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
we  presenied  at  length  onr  views  and  personal 
experience  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  reaping 
wheat  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Our  opnioD  has 
been  settled  on  this  still  disputed  point  since  1821, 
and  our  practice  made  conlbrmable  lo  the  opinion. 
Within  that  time,  a  very  general  change  has 
taken  place,  by  somewhat  advf^cing  ifae  time  of 
reaping.  But  still,  there  are  but  few  farmers  who 
will  venture  to  reap  as  soon  as  the  lime  we  advo* 
cat«d,  that  is,  when  the  grain  is  quite  soil,  or  in 
the  **  douj!h  state,"  or  but  just  passed  the  previous 
"  milky  state ;"  and  much  loss  is  yet  sustQined  by 
what  remains  of  the  old  prejudice  in  £ivor  of  the 
wheat  being  "  dead  ripe."  In  the  following  ani- 
clr,  from  the  last  number  of  the  Btiiisb  Quarteriy 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  (for  June,  1841,)  tbe 
writer  has  arrived  at  the  same  deductions  ihat  we 
did,  by  a  different  and  more  accurate  course  of  ex* 
periment  and  calculation ;  and  perhaps  this  differ- 
ent mode  ol  treating  the  subject  may  aid  the  coo- 
viction  ol  those  yei  in 'doubt.  In  ihls  hope,  we 
venture  lo  present  an  article,  of  which  iheMength 
and  scienlific  Ibrm,  we  fear,  may  be  repulsive  to 
most  readers,  as  tbe  general  taste  of  readers  seems 
to  be  for  mere  renUta,  rejecting  all  ibe  steps  of 
reasoning  or  evidence  by  which  tbe  resulia  woe 
reached,  and  by  which  the  truth  or  fabehood  of 
the  conclusions  might  be  judged. 

What  the  writer  calls  the  "  raw"  state  of  wheat, 
agrees  with  whai  we  called  the  "  dough"  state, 
and  recommended  as  tbe  best  Ibr  reaping.  The 
interval  of  14  days  between  that  and  the  ripe 
state,  which  be  found  in  the  cool  autumn  climate  of 
Britain,  would  not  be  more  than  half  as  long,  and 
usually  still  lees,  in  our  hot  and  dry  eummer.— 
Ed.  F.  R.] 

In  referring  to  his  *'  bookt"  during  the  eommu- 
tjiion  of  the  tithes  in  this  parish,  a  very  near 
connexion  of  mine  (whose  agricultural  experience 
extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  who,  wlien  in  theactive  management  of  land, 
was  toeaUy  noted  Ibr  producing  gMd  samples  of 
wheat)  showed  me  a  list  ofvll  the  com  tie  hod 
produced  and  sold.  Observing  that  the  prices  be 
had  obtained  for  wheat  were  nearly  elwa^  above 
those  of  the  neighboring  markets  at  the  same 
lime,  he  inlbrmed  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
commencing  harvest  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  generality  of  farmers,  it  being  his  practice 
to  reap  his  u)h«at  before  it  became  quite  ripe. 

Thinking  that  custom  must  be  tbe  best  guide 
on  Ibis  point,  find  thai  age  often  looks  upon  the 
past,  as  youth  upon  the  future,  through  a  glass 
that  invests  objects  and  thoughts  with  a  pariiul 
hue,  this  explanation  did  not  make  much  impres* 
sion  Qpm  me,  till  some  months  afler  (bow  many 
I  cannot  exactly  say,)  when  I  observed,  from  a 
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Dotice  in  (be  oewepepera,  that  a  certaio  learoed 
prolessoF  had  proposed  reapinii  wheat  quite  green. 
The  result  was  a  deiefmioaiion  lo  take  the  first 
opponuDiiy  of  giviiur  both  systems  a  fairHrial. 
or  this  uial  the  followiiig  an  the  ditmtt  and 

Haviofc s^ted  afield  of  "old  aqwan-headtd 
rtd  loAcat"  Tor  ihe  experiments,  oo  August  4, 
WDt  I  cut  a  shear.  At  this  time  it  was  quite 
green,  t.  e.,  both  straw  and  ears  were  in  full  vigor, 
and  tiill  o(  sap.  Though  Ibe  ffraiti  appeared 
perrecily  rornied,  the  chaff  still  adhered  so  firmly 
to  it  that  it  was  scarcely  poaaible  to  separaie  them 
by  friction  in  the  hands.  When  separated  it  was 
large  and  plump,  bui  so  full  of  milk  that  the  slight- 
est  pressure  reduced  the  whole  to  a  juicy  con> 
■iaieocjr  or  pulp. 

Tbis  abeaf  stood  in  the  field  for  a  fortnight, 
when  it  was  housed.  On  (he  same  day,  AugtHt 
18, 1  cut  another.  The  wheat  was  of  course  yet 
'*  green,"  speaking  positively,  ar  "  not  ripe,"  if  we 
speak  negaiivelvj— being  wtut  farmera  commonly ; 
term  *'  row."  That  is,  the  si  raw,  though  appear- 
ing at  a  distance  green,  when  examined  closely 
was  ofa  hue  fast  approximating  to  yellow;  while, 
for  about  a  foot  upwards  from  the  ground,  it  was 
quite  yellow.  The  ears,  too,  were  more  open, 
the  chaff  tinged  with  various  shades  of  yellow 
and  green,  and  (he  grain  itself,  when  separated, 
soft  and  pulpy,  but  not  near  so  full  of  fluid  as  be- 
fore. The  judgment  of  the  farmer  will,  however, 
best  tell  him  the  conditions  of  the  wheat,  both  at 
Ibis  and  at  the'  preceding  cutting,  when  I  say, 
that  in  another  fbrinight  the  whole  Geld  was  ripe. 
At  the  end  of  this  fortnij^t  (September  I)  I 
boosed  the  sheaf  cut  on  August  18,  and  which 
had  remained  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  inlet- 
▼al,  and  cut  a  third.  This  I  have  said  was 
"  ripe bat  by  Ihe  term  I  don't  mean  that  degree 
of  ripeness  when  (he  straw  breaks,  the  ears  curl, 
and  the  grain  shakes  out;  but  that  condition  in 
which  it  is  customary  to  commence  reaping  it, — 
when  the  straw,  li-om  the  roots  to  the  ear,  is 
uniformly  yellow,  and  has  lost  all  symptoms  of 
vivid  health. 

On  the  14ib  of  September  the  third  sheaf  was 
taken  from  the  field  and  carefully  preserved,  along 
with  the  other  two,  till  the  Ist  of  November, 
when,  out  of  each  sheaf,  I  setecled  100  ears,  and 
pat  each  parcel  into  a  separate  bag.  Tbe  straw 
Bom  each  of  tbeae  paicels  of  eaia  was  preserved 
eanlhlly. 

The  ears  in  one  bag  (No.  1,  or  that  cut  very 
green)  were  noi^  (brashed,  the  chaff  carefully 
separated,  and  the  gross  weight  the  com  yield- 
ed ascertained  by  an  extremely  accurate  balance. 
The  weights  or  a  fixed  measure  of  a  certain 
Dumber  of  grains  were  next  found.  7b  avoid 
error,  thia  wot  repeated  eecerai  timta. 

No.  3  (cut  raw)  and  No.  3  (ripe)  anderweot 
the  same  process :  for  (be  results  of  which  see 
lha  fbllowing  laUa. 


CamforatvoewishUofiohetA  reaped  at  dSfftrmi 
periode. 


TiBMOf  miriBf  ud 

condition. 

anm 
produce. 

Equal 

sea 
no 

Eqiul  No. 
offn. 
193-4 
S3 1-4 
ASM 

L  Aiif.4-(Mryfre«>) 
t.  Asg.  U,           •  •  • 
&  BtSi  i>  riiP>J  •  •  • 

5W — 
736 

as* 

'  As  this  table  is  merely  comparative  (itie  weights  * 
used  being  in  parts,  and  decimal  pans  of  the  s^me, 
tor  tbe  convenience  of  minute  experiments,^  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  Ibllowing^ 
tabu  of  tbe  absoluie  weights  of  each  sample  in 
ounces,  drams,  scruples,  and  grains  Troy  : — 


Gross  produce. 

£q.  measuFes. 

Eq.  No.  ol 
gniDB. 

No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  S. 

oz.  dr.  sc.  gr. 

4  0  0  0 

5  0   2  18 
4   4   0  6 

oz.  dr.  sc.  gr. 
8  7  1  18 
4  0  0  18 

8    7  2  0 

0.  d.  a.  gr. 
0  10  S| 
0  1  0  17| 

0  I  0  16} 

The  straw  belonging  to  each  sample  was  now 
weighed  (all  the  parcels  having  previdusly  been 
made  of  (he  same  leneih,  commencing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ear),  when  lha  ibikitring  was  the 
result. 

Comnrative  wdgkte  o^lOO  sfrowt,  tftqtud  Isngtft, 
belonging  to  the  eampke  Noe.  1, 2,  emd  8. 
No.  1,  (green,)    =  650. 
No.  3,  (raw,)      =  475. 
No.  8,  (ripe,)      =  450. 
The  next  thiae  to  be  ascertained  was  the 
quality  of  tbe  produee,  or  the  ccHOparative  wonhr 
of  each  description.  Believing  in  the  old  saying^ 
that 

"  The  proper  value  of  a  thiDg. 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring,** 

On  the  5th  of  November  I  attended  market,  aad 
asked  the  opinion  of  an  extensive  corn-grower  as 
to  the  values  of  the  respective  samples,  according;. 
to  the  prices  of  the  day.   His  opinion  was, 

No.  1,      .      .      .  61b.  per  quarter. 

No.  2,      .      .      .  648.  do. 

No.  3,      .      .      .  62s.  do. 

Putting  the  same  samples  into  the  hands  of  aw 

extensive- com-rac(or  and  miller,  hisvaJue, 
what  he  would  give  to  buy,  was,  tor 

No.  1,      .      .      .  61s.  per  quarter. 

No.  2,      .      .      .63s.  do. 

No.  3,      .      .      .  61b.  do. 

Adding  these  values  respectively  together,  and' 
taking  the  mean  price  of  each  by  which  we  shall 
obtain  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as 
possible),  we  have. 

No.  1,        =z        61s.  Od.  per  quarter. 

No.  2,         =         68s.  6d.  do. 

No.  3,        =        61a.  6d.  do. 

The  loss  or  gain  on  these  samples,  by  reaping 
at  different  periods,  will  be  best  seen  from  the 
following. 

Tabh  of  the  rejative  toeighte  and  talus  of 
wheat  cut  jfttguet  4,  ^ugtut  18,  ami  Septeni- 
berl  ;  Mot  oil  Uai  (or  r^)  6eing  taken  m 
Ubs  stefulard,  and  un^  assuaiadas  AswIiMtii 
sadkeohMM. 


lu 

t  i 
hi 

■s*a| 

» 

1 

•Si 

h 

3,  Sept  1,  (ripe,) 
2,  Aug.  (raw,) 
1,  Aug.  (gtecn,) 

1 

m 

1 

1 

I 

I 

According  to  this  table,  it  is  evident  that  the 
wheat  reaped  a  fyrtnuAt  before  it  was  ripe  haa 
the  advuitagB  or  the  npe  io  aveiy  point : 
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lai,  Id  weight  of  gross  produce  or  per 
cent. 

2A,  In  weight  of  equal  measures  or  nearly 
per  cent. 

3d,  In  weight  of  equal  number  or  grains  ^,  or 
nearly  2^  per  cent. 

4th,  lo  quality  and  value  y|j,  or  above  3^  per 
cent. 

dth,  In  weight  of  straw  yg,  or  above  5  per  cent. 

On  ihe  oiher  bad,  lhal  reaped  a  month  before  ii 
was  ripe,  has  an  advantage  of  22  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  straw,  compared  with  the  ripe,  but  in 
every  other  point  has  the  dieadvaniage :  thus, 

lei,  Id  weight  of  gross  produce  or  ll-f>j  per 
cent. 

2d,  In  weight  of  equal  measures  or  rather 
more  than.^  per  cent. 

3d,  In  weight  of  equal  number  of  grains  f^,  or 
betier  than      per  cent. 

4ib,  In  quality  and  value  -^^^  rather  more  than 
I  per  cent. 

Ii  may  be  here  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
sample  No.  3  ( ripe)  was  very  bold,  but  riUher 
coarse,  feeling  rough  in  the  hand  ;  white  No.  2 
(raw)  was  quite  as  bold,  but  very  fine  and  thin  in 
ihe  tkin.  No.  3  (green)  was  also  a  Kood  and 
clear  sample,  but  much  maiter  than  eWier  of  the 
oth£r.  This  will  account  for  the  apparently 
anomalous  fact  uf  there  being  scarcely  any  diti'er- 
«Dce  in  the  marketable  value  of  the  green  compa- 
red with  the  ripe,  while  there  ia  a  dlHerence  of  13 
percent,  in  favor  of  the  ripe  in  weight  of  equal 
numbers  of  grains  ;  liir  the  sample  being  dry  and 
good,  the  &uyer  lost  little  by  this  inferiority  in  the 
size  of  grain  as  the  weights  ol'  equal  measures 
were  the  Bame,-^ihe  differeace  of  ^scarcely 
making  ^  lb.  in  the  sack. 

Belbre  venturing  to  draw  my  deductions  from 
these  experiments,  let  us  put  their  results  la  a  still 
more  praciical  point  of  view. 

Suppose  we  have  three  acres  of  wheat,  one  of 
which,  reaped  when  ripe,  yields  as  30  bushels  of 
com  and  one  ton  of  straw ;  what  will  be  the 
gross  value  of  the  same)  And  what  the  value 
of  the  other  two  acres,  according  to  the  data 
lurnished  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  supposing 
each  acre  to  be  exactly  equal  in  crop,  and  the  one 
reaped  a  fortnigM  aod  the  other  a  month  before 
the  ripet 

Belbre  answering  this,  we  must  fix  a  value  for 
the  straw — say  2d.  per  stone,  which,  taking  into 
account  that  used  by  the  farmer  himself— and 
many  cannot  self  any — is  as  much  as  it  is  actually 
worth.    Whence  we  have,  for  the  acre  of  ripe. 

30  bushels  of  wheat,  at  61s.  6d.  per 

quarter  (the  price  of  sample 

No.  3,)  £11  10  7i 

1  too  of  straw,  at  2d.  per  stone,    .      16  8 


Gross  produce,  £  12  17  3^ 

Let  us  next  lake  the  acre  cut  "  rawJ"  Before 
we  can  come  to  its  value,  we  must  first  resolve 
tbe  question,  How  much,  in  measure,  will  the 
acre  produce  us,  supposing  it  lo  produce  30  bush- 
els, if  cut  when  ripe? 

In  solving  this,  as  we  must  assume  each  crop 
to  be  exactly  equal  if  cut  at  the  same  lime,  it  is 
obvious  dtat  if  we  would  datermina  the  diffiueoce 
caused  by  reaping  at  an  earlier  period,  we  cannot 
Ibund  our  calculations  upon  the  grou  weight  ol 


the  two  samples  (Nos.  2  and.  3) ;  for,  although 
there  is  no  duubi  but  (hat  ihid  wei>!ht  was  mate- 
rially afle<ted  by  ihe  condition  of  the  wheat  at 
the  lime  of  reaping  (indeed  the  dilferenoe  in  the 
wetiiht  of  equaf  numbers  of  grains  proves  the 
fact),  It  is  possible  that,  in  selecting  the  100  ears 
.'rom  the  ^heaf,  I  might  take  out  of  one  sheaf  ears 
with  a  greater  number  of  grains  in  them  than 
those  taken  out  of  the  other.  Thla,  then,  would 
aflieci  the  total  or  gross  weight ;  and,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  the  present  case, 
where  both  acres  are  supposed  to  haee  an  equal 
number  of  grains. 

To  (he  weight  ofequal  measures,  and  ol^  equal 
numbers  of  grains,  both  (he  result  of  many  care- 
ful trials,  (his  objection  canout  be  ur^ed  ;  and 
they  aru  amply  sufiicieat  lo  enable  us  lo  tell  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  "  raw,"  when  that  of  the 
"  ripe"  is  30  bushels.  Thus,  in  the  first  tabtoi  wa 
have. 

Wgb  of  eq.iiwsnum.  Wgt.  of  Sq.  Noi.  of m. 

No.  2  (raw,)    680      -      .  ^.26 
No.  3  (ripe,)    670      -      -  22.T6 
Now  put  m—  ibis  measure,  aoJ  n  =  the  num- 
ber of  grains  weighed  of  each  son ;  then 
22.75 

n  :  22.76  : :  1  :  =the  weight  of  one 

n 

grain  of  No.  3,  whence 

22.75  670» 

  :  1  ; :  670  :  =  the   number  of 

n  22.75 
grains  of  No.  3  in  the  measure  m. 

23.25 

Again,  similarly,  n  :  23.26  : :  1  :   , 

n 

weight  of  one  grain  of  No.  2,  and 
23.25  580  n 

  :  1  : :  680  :  =llie  number  of 

n  23.26 
grains  of  No.  2  in  the  measure  m. 
670  n   22.76  m 

AndmH  =  =  the  space  occupied 

22.76     670  n 
by  one  grain  of  No.  3  (ripe  i)  and 
580  n  23.25m 

m   =  =  the  space  occupied  by 

23.25      580  n 
one  grain  of  No.  2  (raw.) 

Now,  as  there  are  the  same  number  of  grains 
upon  each  acre,  and  as  the  acre  of  ripe  yields  30 
bushels,  we  have 
22.76 «  28.2Si» 

 :  : :  80  bushels  :  30.1307813 

670n      680  n 
bushels,  the  produce  of  one  acre  cut  a  (bnnight 
before  the  ripe. 

Again,  by  reference  to  page  27  in  the  second 
table,  we  have  1  and  lA  as  the  relative  weight* 
of  the  straw  No.  3  and  No,  2 ;  whence,  as  Mo.  3 
is  supposed  to  produce  one  ion, 

1  :  1,^  : :  160  stones  :  168|  stones,  the  weight 
upon  the  acre  reaped  when  raw.   And  tot  the 
whole  produce  of  the  acre,  we  have 
30.1307  bushels  of  wheal,  at 
638. 6d.  per  quarter,        ■      -      £1119  1} 

168  atones  of  suaw,  at  2d.  per 
•tone,         -      -      -  ■   -     -      1  8  I| 


£18  7  ^ 

Adopting  the  same  coum  Ibr  the  produce  of  the 
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acre  cut  first,*,  e.  a  momh  hefore  ihe  ripe,  anJ 
which  cJrrfeponiie  with  sample  No.  1,  we  get 
S68n 

 =  ihe  number  of  grains  of  ihe  green  in 

19.75 
the  measure  m ; 

19.75  m 

whence  =  ihc  epace  occupied  by  one 

5eSn 
grain  of  green. 

22.75  m 

But  (mtU  above,)  =  space  by  one  grain 

570  n 

of  the  ripe ; 

22.75m  19.75 

wbenc«   :   : :  30  bushels  :  26.1356 

570  n     568  n 
bushels,  the  produce  of  the  p.rrf  cut  a  month  be- 
fore the  ripe.    And  (vide    "Table  of  reinlive 
weights,"  &c.,  pnee  27.) 

1  :  13  : ;  160  sionea  :  195J  bIoups  of  straw, 
the  produce  of  the  same  ;  whencR  we  have 

26.1356  bushels  ot  wheat,  at 
6l8.  ppr  quarter,   -      -      -      -  £9   19  3^ 

195^  stones  of  straw,  at  2'J. 
per  stone,      -      -      -      -      -      1  12  7 


£11  11  101 

The  total  products  of  the  three  acres  stand  thus : 

No.  8,  Reaped  when  ripe,  £12  17  3^ 

No.  S,do.  a  fbrtniflrhi  enrltAr,  .  13  7  3^ 
No.  1,  do.  a  month  before  the  ripe,  11  11  10| 

Showir>ga  loasol'  £1:5:6,  nr  about  10  perrppi.. 
by  cutting  very  green  ;  and  a  gain  of  lOs.  per  acre. 
or  nearly  4  percent.,  by  reapiiig  in  a  rawaiaie,  or 
a  fnrtntirht  before  it  was  ripe. 

rrom  the  nbove  details,  it  would  appear  ihnt  it 
is  the  Hirnier*!!  interest  to  cm  his  wheat  hetiire  it 
hecotnes  thorouzhiy  rip».  Many,  no  doubt,  will 
be  dtapooed  to  doubt  deductions  ofciieh  import:mcR 
drawn  Irom  such  limileil  experimentp.  TKio 
objection  the  writer  anticipiitM.  hecanM  it  is  a 
naiuml  one,  which  he  felt  himpi'if,  when  he  con- 
sittered  the  most  important  conclusions  which 
reeutieil ;  whpn,  however,  he  retraced,  step  by  step, 
kin  invesligatiims,  without  any  variatitm  in  that 
result,  he  could  110  lontrcr  reliise  to  believe  it  true 
till  he  proved  it  umrue.  He  is  aware  that  there 
are  o'her  points  of  consideration  in  this  Bubjfp.t — 
that  there  are  peculiariiiea  in  the  nature  nl'  land, 
of  teed  or  of  season,  and  (hat  there  is,  as  in  all 
m&n*s  investigations,  a  possibility  of  error;  Any 
of  which  circumstances  miehl  roaierinlly  affect 
the  result  of  experiments  upon  so  limited  a  scale 
as  the  prepent  one  ;  and  for  this  n>neon  he  will,  if 
all  be  well,  give  thepubject  a  trial  in  the  ensu- 
ing harvest,  on  a  much  more  comprehensive  scale. 
That  the  result-^  of  these  experiments  will  be 
corroboraiive  in  (he  main  points,  he  has  no  doubt, 
and  for  ihia  cause  he  (eels  no  hesitation  in  layini; 
the  preceding  "  details"  twfore  the  agricultural 
world  ;  moreover,  as  he  has  in  no  case  given  a 
deduction  without  the  erounds  upon  which  it  rest- 
ed, the  degree  of  "  acceptation"  which  Ihe  reader 
may  give  it  rests  with  himeeli;  The  most  scepti- 
cal, he  however  flatters  himseiti  will-  think  it 
"  worthy'*  ol  fteing  tested,  if  of  nothing  more. 

In  testing,  however,  the  concJuaion  which  the 
Ibregoiog  experimente  warrant,  there  are  some 
other  advantnir<>8  which  strengthen  that  conclu- 
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sion,  which  must  not  be  forgotlen.  That  they 
have  not  been  ponvidered  in  the  preceding  paires, 
u  not  hecnnpe  they  are  ol"  no  import,  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  hccatiee  tliey  are  nl'  aur:h  conseriuencft 
ihal  the  writer  could  not  uESii;n  them  anadequate 
momentary  value.  And  had  he  ailemplcd  to  do 
po.  he  would  have  al  once  made  th>'  details  of 
hia  experiments  valueless,  by  mixin<;  the  real 
rppiilts  of  practice  whh  the  imaginary  ones  of 
opinion.  Before  iho  subject,  however,  can  he 
thoroushty  stOed,  they  must  be  considered.  The 
eirenmfltanres  are  these independently  of  the  4 
pT  cent,  gain  (according  to  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments) by  reaping  our  wheat  a  fortnight  before  it 
is  rjpe,  we  have 

Isl,  Straw  of  n  belter  qijaliiy. 

2(i,  A  betier  chance  of  securing  the  crop ;  and, 
*Sd.  A  saving  in  securing  it. 

Ist,  "Straw  of  a  heiiprquality,"  This  iseaeilyde^ 
monetrxeri  both  fori  he  purpoecol  Ibod  and  manure. 

A"  an  article  of  {imd  ilie  value  of  any  vegeta- 
ble depends  uppn  ihe  gro--8  quamiiy.  o[  npon  the 
comhination  of  certain  suHntani'es  termed  suinhle, 
from  their  entering  into  union  with  water.  This 
rule  applies  panirularly  lo  the  grasses  which  are 
used  for  the  purpo!>e  of  feeding  stock.*  The 
sut»«tRnce»  generally  found  in  these  grasses  are 
suci'harine  matter  or  BUt^nr,  mucilage  or  starch, 
and  gluien  or  alKtimen,  and  bitter  extract  and 
salme  matters.  Ol'th'  se  the  sugar  is  no  doubt 
the  most,  and  the  extractive  matter  tlie  leaot, 
nuiriiive  ;  the  latter  having  been  found,  by  experi- 
meni,  lo  com"  away  in  ihe  dung  nl' the  animal 
ronwumtng  it.  while  the  0  hor  maHers  were  absorb- 
ed l>y  'he  body. 

Now  wheal  is  a  Rppries  nl'  graca.  and  'he  value 
of  Ihe  straw,  as  an  artii-le  of  food,  d''|)Pnd-'  upon 
ihe  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  coninined  in  it. 
"This nutritive  matter  muni  he  very  small  in  straw, 
ns  now  generally  used."  the  practical  farmer  will 
sav,  *'  for  mmwper  se  is  hm  ponrfnod,  and  sraree-  ~ 
ly'nble  lo  su-'tnin  hf^.*'  This  is  true  ;  tr\  Tn  400 
grains  of"  dry  -  tiarley  straw,"  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
"I  obiainml  8  grains  of  matter  soluble  in  water, 
which  had  a  brown  color,  and  taoied  Jike  muci- 
I;ige,  Krom  400  grains  of  wheaten  stravv,  I  ob- 
tained 5  grains  of  a  similar  8iil>fl'ance."  With 
this  paucity  of  mitriiive  mniier  in  itie  straw  before 
lis,  how  ran'we  account  for  ihe  fact  that,  in  the 
sap  oCwhea',  the  i^iraw,  and  in  all  succulent 
plants,  ihete  is  naturally  a  great  proportion  of 
mucilcgimut  and  saccharine  matter  I't  The  an- 
swer is  this.  In  all  grasses  and  succulent  plants, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  this  is  present  before 
the  flower  is  dead  rtpe.J  So  in  wheat,  when  we 
allow  the  straw  10  remain  till  thoroughly  ripe,  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  is  converted  by  the  action  of 

*  "  The  mode  of  determinini^  Ih^  nutritive  power 
of  grasses  by  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain 
soluble  in  water,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  the 
purposes  of  a^ricidlnnil  in  vest  iea  lion."  Sir  Hiimphi^ 
Davy  in  his  *'  Account  of  the  Results  of  Cxpen- 
ments  on  the  produce  and  nutritive  qualities  of  differ- 
ent erasses  and  other  plants,  iDstitnled  by  John,  Duke 
of  Bedford." 

t  "  The  fluids  contained  in  the  sap-vessels  of  wheat 
and  barley  iflbrded.  in  some  eicperiinents  which  I 
made  on  them,  muctlage.  "iicaT,  and  a  mitler  which 
coagidated  by  beat."  Sir  H.  Davy,  Affricul.  Cben.  141. 

t  Fide  Agricul.  Chem.  See.  6,  p.  2S4>  t 
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light,  heat|  8k.  info  mucilage,*  and  n  ^reat  pro- 
poriion  ofihe  nuir'nive  power*  of  the  grass  alworb- 
ed  by  the  atmoBphere,  or  lost  io  aoroe  man- 
ner;  for,  aa  Mr  Sinclair  obaervea,  In  h\8"Sq>ort 
"of  Es^erimenta  on  Gra$$e$"  "  there  ia  a  great 
difference  between  etranra  orleaveaibathaveDeen 
dried  afier  they  were  cut  in  ti  succulent  ainie,  and 
those  which  are  dried  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  hy 
nature  while  growing.  The  Ibrmer  regain  all 
their  nutritive  powers,  but  tbe  latter,  eomplettly 
dry,  very  Hltle,  if  any."  , 

As  a  manure,  too,  the  stranr  cut  "  ratc^'  is 
equally  sujierior  lo  the  ripe ;  for,  aa  it  is  an  agri- 
cultural axiom  ihai  the  better  the  food  of  an  ani- 
mal is,  the  betier  the  manure  from  it,  ihe  ma- 
nure from  a  aiock  consuming  ibia  eiraw,  con- 
fanning  a  fair  prop^iion  of  mUrttive  matter, 
must  be  more  valuable  thnii  ihat  from  stock 
consuming  Ihe  ripe  with  $carcely  aiyy  in  it. 
#  But  a  great  proportion  of  the  Hirmer'a  straw  is 
converted  into  manure  without  undergoing  the 
process  of  mastication  and  dieeslion.  Por  this 
purpose  ihe  unripe  straw  is  equally  preferable,  as 
all  unripe  vegetables  are  manures  without  prepara- 
tions—the soluble  and  nuiriiive  extracis  which 
iheyconlHin,  being  the  principal  agents  in  forroing 
vegetable  manure  ;  as  they  not  only  combine 
to  render  the  process  ol'  decomposition  the  more 
rapid,  by  breaking  down  the  woody  fibres,]  &c. 
in  Ihe  manure  heap,  but  are  also  in  their  pure 
and  separate  stales  stmiutnnis  to  vegetalion.§ 

•  The  iaferiority  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
Buminer  crops,  probably  depends  upon  the  agency  of 
light,  which  tends  always  in  plants  to  convert  saccfaa- 
line  matter  into  mucilage.   Ibid.  p.  414. 

t  "  Green  crops,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  ve^lable  ' 
iDAlter,  require  nopreparaiion  ioJU  them  fortaamire. 

"  All  green  succulent  plants  contain  saccharine  or 
iDucitaeinous  oiatter,  with  woody  fibre,  and  readily 
ferment.  Tbey  cannot,  therefore,  if  ioteaded  for 
manure,  be  used  too  toon  alter  their  death. 

*'  When  green  crops  are  to  be  empJoyed  for  enrich- 
ing a  soil,  they  shotdd  be  ploughed  in.  it  it  be  possible, 
when  in  flower;  for  it  is  at  this  period  that  tbey  contain 
Ihe  largest  quantity  of  soluble  matter,  and  that  their 
leaves  are  most  active  in  forming  nutritive  matter." 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Agricnl.  Cbem.   p.  264. 

X  ■*  Vegetable  manares,  in  general,  contain  a  great 
excess  of  fibrous  and  insoluble  matters,  which  must 
undergo  chemical  changes  helbre  they  can  become  tbe 
fbodof  plants.  It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  scientific 
view  of  Ihe  nature  of  thes«  chances.  Etc. 

"  If  any  Jreth  vegetable  matter,  which  contains 
sugar,  mucilage,  starch,  or  other  of  ihe  vegetable  com- 
powidt  soluble  in  vjater,  be  moistened  and  exposed  to 
air,  at  a  temperature  from  Si"  to  80°,  oxygen  will 
soon  be  absorbed,  end  carbonic  acid  formed ;  heat 
will  be  pioduced,  and  elastic  fluids,  principally  car- 
bonic acids,  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  and  nydro- 
earbonate,  will  be  evolved  ;  a  dark-colored  fluid,  of 
a  slightly  sour  or  bitter  taste,  will  likewise  be  formed ; 
and  if  the  process  be  sufiered  to  continue  for  a  time 
sufficiently  long,  nothing  solid  will  remain,  except 
earthy  and  saline  matter,  colored  black  by  charcoal. 

**  M  proportion  as  ihert  it  more  gluten,  aUnmen, 
or  vuUtert  sohMe  in  water,  in  tbe  vegetable  substances 
exposed  to  fermentation,  to  in  proporHon,  all  other 
circumstances  being  .equal,  wiU  the  proem  lie  more 
rapid."  Ibid.  p.  26T. 

^  "  Mucila^inottt,  gelatinout,  taceharine,  oily,  ami 
extrusive  fiwidt,  and  solution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  are  subatanees  that,  in  their  mdutnged  atatet, 
amktin  almott  atl  the  priae^t  ntemory  Jbr  Vui^of 
pktntM.**  Ibid.  p.  266. 


It  may  be  urged  that  tbeinereaaed  value  of  the 
Biraw  i*  more  in  favorof  that  cat  very  green  fNo. 
1)  than  that  cut  a  fortnight  later  (No.  2.)  Tbia 
ia  true;  but,  to- produce  this  increase  nf  vahie, 
if  we  cut  our  wheal  so  early  as  No.  1.  we  have  a 
desiccation  of  ihe  grain  to  nich  an  extent  aa  to 
diminish  the  measured  produce  above  12  per  cent.; 
while,  by  reaping  wiih  No.  2,  we  are,  so  far  from 
injuring  eithereample  or  measure,  actually  improv- 
ing boih,  and  at  the  same  time  gaining  above  5 
percent,  in  the  weight,  and  at  least  as  much  in  the 
qu^ity  of  the  straw.  For  ihe  increase  of  weight 
in  the  latter  is  not  produced  by  a  greater  produce, 
but  by  the  pretence  of  a  greater  poriion  of  Ihoee 
soluble  ■ubstencea  which  are  alike  necesaary  lo 
animal  and  vegetable  life— ere  alike  the  nutritive 
part  of  Ibod  aiM  the  quickening  principle  of  ma- 
nure. 

2d,  We  come  now  to  the  second  advantage, 
the  "  better  chance  of  securing  ihe  crop." 

This  is  self-evident.  We  gain  a  fortnight  at 
the  commencement  of  harvest.  If  the  weather 
be  good,  we  can  secure  a  great  poriion  of  our 
wheat  before  we  should  scarcely  have  begun  upon 
the  old  aysiem.  If  not,  we  cm  wait ;  so,  under 
any  circumsiHHces,  our  chances  of  securing  the 
grain  must  be  greater.  Moreover,  if  we  take  a 
retrospect  of  ibe  harveati  for  a  number  of  years, 
we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  the  early  harvesla 
have  been  what  we  term  "  good"  onea,  t.  e.  good 
as  regards  weather  and  ihe  condiiion  in  which  iba 
grain  was  secured.  When  the  peculiariliea  oT 
uur  climaie,  iia  general  ficklenesa,  and  iia  Biill 
greater  liability  to  change  aa  the  autumn  ad- 
vances, are  considered,  this  will  require  no  explaos- 
lion. 

If  we  look,  too,  at  the  later  harvests,  we  shall, 
I  venture  to  say,  find  that,  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
the  grain  which  was  cui  first  was  secured  in  the 
best  pondiiitjn.  As  en  example  of  this,  the  crop 
of  1839  will  suffice.  The  crops  were  late,  Ihe 
beuiniiio^of  reaping  the  same,  and  the  result 
was  that  m  the  north  of  England /u//  75  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  vAeat  crop  tooa  itamoged.  And  hill 
7d  per  cent,  of  that  which  w»  umn/ure(2, 1  will 
also  venture  to  say,  was  thai  which  was  cut  the 
first.  In  Yorkshire  this  was  especially  aeen  |  \ot 
(he  earliest  wheat  was  with  the  greatest  diffieoliy 
secured.  In  this  village  fNorth  Deighton)  not  a 
sheaf  was  in  stack  till  ihe  day  before,  and  on  some 
farms,  the  twry  day  on  which  the  rainy  weather 
set  in. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  yean  as  this, 
witf  teach  the  value  of  even  a  fortnight  better 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  said  here.  Ami  that 
they  wilt  recur  it  beyond  a  doubt.  What  haa 
happened  onc<  may  happen  again,  but  what  has 
frequently  happened,  (as  this  aort  of  harvest  has,) 
wiib  the  same  causes  in  operation,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying,  will  happen  again  and  often. 

3d,  The  saving  in  securing  the  crop  is  a  double 
ODC.  In  ihe  first  place,  there  is  lets  waste  in 
moving  or  reaping,  and  no  danger  of  '<  shaliiog" 
or-  "  necking  "  in  strong  winds.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  an  absolute  economy  in  the  ex- 
pense o,''  reaping  the  crop,  which  may  be  ihoa 
illustraied. 

The  busy  period  of  harvest  with  the  farmer 
itenerally  extends  over  four  or  five  weeks,  in 
this  month  a  certain  portion  of  hit  work  is  done  by 
hi«  own  banda,  i.  e.  by  the  regular  laboieri  and 
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■ervMits  tbe  farm  ;  tberelbre,  by  beginning  a 
Ibrinight  Boooer,  and  exi*>nding  ibe  season  or 
harvest  over  six  weeks  insiead  ol'  lour,  it  is  evident 
that  these  regular  servania  would  cut  a  much 
greater  proponioo  ol'  bis  crop — in  fact  one-half 
nors.  By  thia  be  is  .rendered  leas  dependent  on 
thosii  extrapeouB  "  A^pt**  or  **  Udttn"  who,  in  the 
•eaaooB  oJ'  burry  and  aoxieiyi  fix  their  own 
lernw. 

How  oftm  do  we,  eepreiallyin  (he  north,  be- 
hold a  force  of  reapers  in  alniostevery  field.  The 
reason  ia  this :  the  wheat,  oats,. and  barley,  are 
often  ripe  at  one  time,  and  aware  as  ibn  larroer 
isof  ihe  injury  which  strong  winds  and  showers 
would  do  them,  he  has  to  hum  up  laborers  at 
any  price.  And,  aOer  all  this  exira  expense,  i)  is 
extremely  probably  that,  having  the  whole  of  bis 
harvest  upon  bis  hands  at  once,  he  is  compelled 
to  let  some  part  of  bis  grain  have  too  Utile  or 
some  too  wmA  weather.  By  commencing  his 
wheal  tutrveai  a  toriDighl  earlier,  these  evils 
would  have  been  preveDied  ;  by  the  lime  that 
hi*  bailey  and  oata  were  itady,  most  or  all »{'  his 
wheat  would  have  been  cut,  and  some  ol  it  fit  for 
the  stack,  and  that,  too,  by' the  exertions  of  his 
regular  workmen  only.  And  being  neiiher  pressed 
for  time  oor  laborers,  his  harvest  would  have 
been  finished  at  a  less  expense,  and  his  grain 
secured  very  probably  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion. 

To  assign  a  value  Tor  these  edvaDiages  is,  as 
has  been  said  belore,  lor  the  famtr  himself ;  and 
it  will  Dot  be  an  insigniScaot  one.  For  it  begin- 
ning harveM  a  (ortDight  earlier  enables  him  lo 
Mve  $i6foprrom  apoilinff  once  In  a  lileiime,— ii 
the  improved  quality  ol'  his  straw  as  lood  lor  his 
stock  allowa  him  to  plough  out  an  acre  more,  or  to 
pasture  anQiher  acre  ol  clover  with  leeding  stock, 
instead  ol'  mowing  it  lor  his  lean  stock,  every 
grain  saved,  smrw  extra  6usAeJ  of  com  produced, 
and  every  exfni  had  fif  ttotkfed,  is  a  benefit  lo 
the  whole  eomrauniiy  as  well  lis  to  himsell— is  so 
much  added  to  I  he  gross  produce  and  wealth  of 
theeouniry-  Theiebdng,  in  laci,  an  increased 
Tttwrn  wmeai  an  tnemssd  ouUsy. 


BOBB-DUVr. 
Fran  i8etooa*s  TtasdM  on  Aploaltiire. 

Bones,  which  have  now  become  a  very  import- 
am  manure,  are  eompdsed  ol  earthy  salts,  chiefly 
phosphate  ol  lime,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime, 
phosphate  ol  magnesia,  and  about  one-ball'  ol' 
decomposable  animal  matter.  Those  of  Tai  young 
animals  are  allowed  to  be  the  best.*  They  are 
leas  beneficial  Ibr  clay  lands  ihan  light  soils,  and 
less  ffficaetouB  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  In 
the  improved  dieiricis  ol'  Scotland,  bone-dusi  \e 
cpmiog  into  very  general  use  us  a  manure  Ibr  tur- 
liips,  and  mills  Ibr  crushing  hones  are  general  in 
many  parts  ol  the  country.  There  has  been  no 
improvement  in  Scoitisb  agriculture  so  universally 
adopted  as  that  ol'  applying  bone'duei  to  land  in- 

*  Tbe  IbUowing  table  gives  the  ordinary  proportion) 
of  the  ingrectienta  composing  bone-dust  :— 
Earthy  and  aalioe  matter      -   40  ^ 
CartUsse  and  jelly    -  40  S  parts  in  100. 

Fatty  nuUer  -  20) 


tended  for  Ihe  production  of  tumipa,  and  it  seems 
belter  qualified  than  any  manure  hitherto  tried  for 
bringing  waste  land  into  cultivation.  It  is  tight, 
and  can  be  carled  lo  a  great  distance  at  little  ex- 
pense,'one  wagon  load  ol'  106  bushels  being  Tound 
nearly  equal  io40eBrt-loads'ofrarm-yahl  manure. 
It  is  awened  by  some,  ttut  lie  ef^cy  remains 
durinjr  the  whole  rotation,  ind  even  alier  it.  On 
paatoral  larma  it  will  be  Iband  exceedingly  useful ; 
at,  reisinK  a  bener  crop  of  turnips,  it  will  greatly 
improve  ihe  condition  of  ihestoclc. 

In  corroboration  or  the  above  remarks,  we  quote 
Ihe  following:—"  A  farmer  obtained  a  Ibrly  years* 
lease  of  a  trast  of  poor  land  in  a  hinh  situation 
near  KocUdale  in  Lancashire,  on  which,  aller  fenc- 
ing and  draining,  he  erected  a  bone-mill,  'and  be- 
(tan  manuring  the  Und  at  the  rale  of  from  100  to 
130  bushels  per  acre.  The  consequence  of  ihia 
was,  that  he  let  oil,  in  a  few  yean,  more  land  than 
paid  the  rent  of  Ihe  whole,  and  retained  a  large 
larmin  his  own  hand.''* 

In  the  wolds  of  York  and  Lincoln  shire*}  it  i« 
stated  that  "before  hones  were  extensively  as«l 
in  turnip  husbandry,  many  tbouaanda  of  acrea 
were  annually  sown  for  that  crop  wtihout  any 
manure  whatever.  The  turnips  upon  such  unma- 
nured  land  were  consequently  very  indifi'erent,  and 
the  benefit  of  feeding  sheep  on  their  tops  waa 
very  trifling.  But  since  ihe  use  ol  bones  has 
become  general,  the  turnip  crop  has  increased 
tenlbid.  All  theeuccee-dinggrain  crops  have  been 
much  lariier,  and  upon  the,  Iburor  five  shift  system, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  land  will  go  on  progres- 
sively improving,  requiring  a  less  quaniity  of 
bones  aimuallyi  ^rom  its  increased  litftility  and 
power."t 

From  experimenis  made  regnrding  the  efilcaey 
(^f  bone-dust  contrasted  with  farm-yard  dung,  on 
eoils  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  the  result  has  been 
unilbrmly  in  favor  of  (he  first,  one  and  a  half 
tons  of  hones  beins  equal  lo  twenty  tons  of  dung;- 
To  aecenain  the  enecis  of  large  and  small  quan- 
tiiies,  from  20  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  in  various 
amounts,  have  been  applied,  and  it  has  been  foond 
that  the  crops  are  not  increased  when  laid  on  be- 
yond a  certain  quantity.  By  being  applied  in 
large  quantities,  although  not  immediately  benefi- 
cial, bone-dust  has  been  foun.1  to  render  lend 
extraordinarily  productive  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  We  quote  the  following  nilefl  for  iu  appli- 
cation : — 

"  1.  On  dry  lands,  limestone,  chalk,  lightloama, 

and  peat,  bones  are  a  highly  valuable  manure. 
2.  That  ihey  may  be  applied  to  grass  wiih  great 
good  efi'eci.  3.  That  on  arable  lands,  they  may 
be  laid  on  fallow  for  turnips,  or  used  for  any  other 
subsequent  crops.  4.. That  the  best  method  of 
using  them  when  broad-cast,  is  previously  to  mix 
them  up  in  compost  wiih  earth,  and  let  them  lie 
and  ferment.  5.  That,  if  used  alone,  ihey  may 
be  eiiher  drilled  wiih  the  seed  or  sown  broadcast. 
6.  That  bonea  which  have  undergone  the  process 
of  fermemation,  are  decidedly  superior  in  their 
immediate  efl'ecta  fo  those  which  have  not  been 
lermpnted.  7.  That  (he  quantity  should  be  about 
twenty  bushels  of  dust,  or  forty  of  large  bones, 
increasing  the  quantity  if  the  land  be  impover- 
ished.  C  That  upon  clays  and  heavy  loams, 

*  Jovraal  of  Agrieidtare. 
t  Britisb  Hosbudiy. 
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it  does  Dot  yet  appear  that  bonea  will  aniwer. 
Oo  this  latter  observation,  however,  a  farmer 
near  Nanlswich  in  Cheshire  remnrke,  ibat  he 
'occupies  a^rm  in  the  lownehip  ofPickmore, the 
■oil  of  which  is  a  clay  loam  scarcely  twelve  inches 
deep,  the  subsoil  a  gray  sand  mixed  with  coarse 
eiay,  on  a  bed  of  poqd  clay  marl.  Two  years 
ago  he  covered  a  field  with  bone  manure,* previous 
to  which  ihe  grass  was  so  sour  as  not  to  be  worth 
ten  shillings  an  acre ;  hut  it  is  now  full  of  most 
excellent  herbage,  consisiins  of  while  clover,  nn<l 
tretbil.'  To  this  he  adds,  'that  on  nnoiherof  thie 
fields  with  a  clay  soil,  a  amall  portion  of  it  wrs 
manured  ihirty-two  years  ago  by  a  Ibrmer  tenant 
with  bonea,  and  that  although  ir  haa  been  twenty 
yeare  in'tillaue,  yt^t  that  p^irt  still  pfiowsa  eiiperi- 
oritv  over  the  reel.'  At  Clumber  Park,  (he  seat 
or  the  Duke  of  Newcaatte,  600  huahela  of  small 
booes  were  in  1822  spread  upon  24  acres  or  grass 
land  in  the  dairy  farm,  consisting  of  dry,  sandy, 
andgravellvBoil,  which  had  been  laid  down  about 
ten  years.  Their  eSecl  upon  the  pasture  improved 
Ihe  condition  of  the  eows  so  malerialty,  that  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  huiter  waa  made  from  them 
than  Trom  cows  grazed  on  land  of  a  similar  quali- 
ty, but  not  boned  ;  and  this  effert,  it  is  said,  still 
continues.  The  time  for  laying  them  upon  the 
land  as  a  top-dressing  to  grasa,  whether  seedling 
or  pHBture,  is  generally  rerommended  to  bp  early 
in  spring.  Seeing  that  the  fertilizing  quality  of 
bones  is  improved  by  lermentation,  it  has  led  to 
the  Buppoeilion  that  they  may  be  usefully  applied 
in  compost  with  earih  and  other  BubHtaoces  ;  by 
this  mixture  it  has  been  found  from  experiment 
that  ihey%)on  become  decayed  and  pulverized. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Doncaater  Report,  '  that  this 
method  of  usmg  bonea  in  the  formation  of  com- 
posts is  recommended  by  aeveral  intelligent  farm- 
era,  thirteen  of  whom,  solely  Irom  their  onrn  ex- 
perience, deecribed  its  efTeria  ae  superior  to  ihn^e 
of  bonea  used  sini;lv.  With  some  of  these,  it  is 
the  practice  to  mix  fifty  buehele  of  bones  with  five 
loada  of  burnt  clay  or  good  earth  per  acre,  by 
which  dressing,  the  crops  between  fallow  and 
fHtlow,  except  riover,  appear  to  be  increaaed  one- 
fifth  in  value."* 


RKD  CLOTBB,  ETC.,  IN  PRANCE. 
(Tnmriuad  ftmn  Le  Bon  Jardinler,  Tor  tha  Paroen*  Ri^iflter.] 

TVt^tum  pratenatt  red  clover.  The  plant 
mostly  in  cultivation  on  the  natural  meadows  of 
France  is  ihe  Irelbil,  owing,  without  doubt,-to  the 
fkciiiiy  with  which  it  is  brought  into  the  rotation 
of  three  years,  with'iui  dernn«ing  the  order,  a 
practice  still  generally  (bitowed,  and  under  which 
aystem,  it  is  said,  ihis  plant  has  rendered  and  still 
renders  more  service  than  any  other,  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  suppression  of  the  effects  of  the  fallow 
year,  and  in  showing  that  the  land  can  l>e  entirely 
renovnf^d  by  a  productive  year  for  clover.  But  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  thia  mode  of  uaing  the  clover 
is  not  replaced  by  another  leas  defective  ;  for  Ihe 
landa  where  ihey  remain,  with  only  a  single 
year's  rest  for  a  long  t  i  me,  must  wear  on!.  Clover 
delights  in  soils  new  and  deep ;  it  succeeds  on 
clay  taods  suitably  manured,  and  pretty  well  on 


*  Brittsb  Husbandry. 


those  of  a  sandy  nature,  if  the  land  does  not  fire 
it.  It  is  most  ffeneratiy  sown  in  the  spriog,  on 
the  oats  and  baAejr,  and  frequently  on  the  green 
wheat ;  sometimes  in  the  autumn  ;  but  that  season 
suits  only  where  the  land  is  in  fine  heart,  and 
where  the  frotfte  will'  not  disturb  it.  When  it  is 
sown  on  crops  already  up,  and  it  is  wished  not  to 
harrow  it,  a  time  should  be  chosen  when  there  is  a 
prospect  lor  rain.  Great  care  should  be  taken  (o 
cover  the  grain  very  lightly,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tri'me  fineness.  The  pasturage  of  clover  charged 
with  dew  and  molature  is  very  dangerous,  as  well 
as  that  also  which  is  cut  and  fed  green.  Jt 
should  only  Ite  given  (o  ihe  cattle  when  sufficiently 
cured.  Plaster  is  excellent  manure  lor  ihts  plaoL 
The  quantity  ofseed  lo  an  acre  is  about  16  pounds; 
but  the  practice  in  different  places  is  very  various 
on  this  poini.  In  one  i^ace  they  put  only  three  or 
lour  pounds,  tn  nnother  twenty,  and  sometuDea 
more.  Gilbert  has  taken  the  average  of  m  great 
many  cantons  which  he  hM  found  to  be  fifteeii 
and  a  half  pounds  to  the  acre. 

7Vg^o/ttm  repetiB,  tofttfe  dover.  The  species  is 
hardy,  and  very  well  ad»pted  lo  the  pasturage  of 
sheep.  It  is  sown  in  some  parts  of  Germany  to 
mow  ;  but  its  produce  in  this  manner  is  very  io- 
considerable.  White  clover  grows  well  on  Eight 
and  dry  lands,  and  can  be  employed  very  uael'ully 
there.  ,  It  will  grow  also  on  moist  lands.  I  have 
eeen  it  very  fine  on  meadows  so  moist  that  the 
fetuquefl^hante,  [cat-tails,  I  believe]  grew  there 
in  abundance.  It  r^uires  about  twelve  iwunds  of 
seed  to  the  acre. 

Meliht  lU  Siberie,  MelUtaua  aOa.*  Many 
pliinia  of  this  species  have  olien  been  tried  (or 
Ibrage,  without  any  being  yet  established  in  cul- 
ture. Kven  the  Siberian  tnetiloi,Po  beautitui,  so 
vigorous,  and  so  luxuriant,  noiwithet^iiiriing  the 
commendations  of  Daubenion,  and  ol'  our  cele- 
brated Andre  Thouin,  haa  not  come  into  general 
uae.  Ita  eialke,  too  eucoilent  when  young,  and 
100  hard  when  more  advanced,  render  its  conver- 
sion into  forage  difficult  end  not  advantageous. 
Its  use  as  pasture  wQuld  be  best,  but  ihe  want  of 
precaution  and  vigilance  causes  the  melilottobe 
more  dangerous  than  trefoil  or  lucerne.  Catite 
penniiied  to  graze  upon  it  alter  a  rain,  or  before 
ihe  rays  of  the  sun  have  dispelled  the- humidity  of 
ihe  dews,  swell,  and  often  perish.  Melilot  is  Uen- 
nial,  and  can  be  iniroducfd  into  the  rotation  of 
crops  as  treloit ;  it  grows  more  readily  than  that 
on  indiflerent  and  dry  luods.  One  reason  why  ii 
should  be  cultivated  is,  that  it  affords  bees,  from 
ita  numeroua  flowers,  an  abundant  pasture,  which 
they  seek  with  avidity.  Sow  frooi  twelve  to  fiU 
teen  pounds  to  the  acre. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  CPA  NATIOITAI^  AMERICAN 
SOCIETT  OF  AGRICULTURE  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNITED  BTATEB. 

From  the  Nadonat  Inteltifencer. 

Fetlow- Citizens  .—The  object  of  the  present 
address  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  is,  at  this 
time,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  friends  of  this 
great  measure  in  our  Union  willing  to  lend  ib«r 

*  Is  this  the  plant  of  which  two  of  your  correspond- 
ents lately  wrote  ? — TV. 
We  presume  it  is,  or  one  of  the  vwieties. — Ed.  F.  R. 
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inlluenoe  lo  warrant  ihe  cbII  of  a  primary  meeting 
lo  orgaoixe  nich  an  instituiion.  Should  the  indi- 
caiioM  appear  favorable,  a  eoramiitee  of  ihe 
ftiendaof  the  cann  will  take  upon  ihemselvea  the 
reaponnbiltly  naming  a  time  and  place  Ibrihe 
meeting. ' 

We  earnestly  hope  thai  some  of  you  will 
promptly  lend  your  own  name^,  and  procure  a 
lew  others  in  your  vicinity  of  such  persona  as 
deeire  to  promote  American  Husbandry  :  nnd  that 
you  will  transmit  them  by  mnil  in  time  to  reach 
Washingloa  by  the  10th  of  Au^st,  addressed  10 
U.  L-  £llswor(h,  esq.,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
forSoloo  Robinson. 

We  remain,  lellow  citizens,  your  agriculiural 
frieoda  and  hDmble  aervanls, 

Solon  Robihbor,  of  Indiana. 
Jamu  M.  GAKurvrr,  of  Virginia. 

July  341*.  2841. 


niapvTsD  qtrnTioRB  IV  aobicultdbe. 

To  llM  Editor  of  die  Fanom'  BeftAer. 

j/ugwt  2d,  1841. 

Dear  air : — It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  very 
oaelesa,  if  oot  presumptuous,  attempt  in  any  in- 
dividual to  si^gest  any  means  ol  seitlin^;  for  ever 
even  a  tmall  portion  o(  those  apparemly  inmrr 
minable  controversies  in  regard  to  certain  agri- 
cultural maitera  with  which  our  agriculiural  pa- 
pera  have  been  and  atill  are  often  filled.  But  the 
very  eireumstatiee  of  their  being  continued  is,  I 
think,  a  conclusive  proof  that  each  disputant  be- 
lieves that  they  may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
provided  a  proper  course  was  pursued  lor  ihe  pur- 
pose. In  the  hope  iherelore  of  recommendinir 
such  a  couree,  I  will  proceed  lo  notice  a  lew  of 
these  controversies,  together  wiih  ihe  manner  in 
which  the  questions  that  gHve  rise  to  ihem  have 
been  treated.  This  has  been  «uch,  In  most  in- 
stances, as  to  eerve  scarcely  any  other  purpose 
ihan  to  crowd  our  books  of  husbandry  with  com- 
munications, the  authors  of  which  apffenr  far 
more  anxious  to  put  each  other  in  ihe  wrong, 
■hen  to  set  the  agricultural  public  right,  in  regard 
10  the  lut^cds  of  controversy.  Ihe  efl'eet  of 
moM  of  these  articles  has  been  to  aggravate  <he  un- 
reasonable prejudices  against  agriculiural  works; 
to  perplex  greatly  all  young  larraers  who  read 
lor  information  ;  and  immeasurably  lo  weary  old 
ones,  In  witnessing  such  a  waste  of  words — uttered, 
proliessedly,  to  give  lighi,  but,  in  reality,  olien 
making  confusion  worse  confounded.  Instead  ot 
giving  us  accurate  details  of  experiments,  most 
carefully  made,  together  with  their  results,  which 
alooe  can  satisfactorily  settle  such  matters,  we 
find,  in  much  of  what  they  write,  little  else  than 
speculative  opinions  and  theoretical  arguments, 
or  ill-digeqied  and  unsound  conclusions  Irom  some 
ihiosi  which  they  call  experiments,  but  which 
are  really  deficient  in  alt  ihe  particulars  that  it  is 
eseeotial  to  notice  most  accurately,  belbre  they 
can  be  emitted  to  ariy  weight. 

This,  I  think,  may  truly  be  affirmed  of  nearly 
all  that  I  have  read  of  what  has  been  written  on 
the  following  conirovened  subjects : 

Whether  vegelo-animat  manures  should  be  turn- 
ed under  in  their  freshest  stale,  or  lefi  on  the  sur- 
liaee  of  Ibe  land,  until  it  is  cultivated  ? 


Which  ia  the  most  productive  variety  of  Indian 
corn  in  each  section  of  country,  where  the  eli- 
maip,  soil,  and  eiiuaiion  is  nearly  the  same  ? 

At  what  distances  is  it  best  to  plant,  and  by 
what  modea  of  culture  com  will  produce  most  net 
profit? 

Whether  it  is  injurious  or  benffieial  (0  cut  the 
roots  of  corn,  during  its  growth  1 

And  last,  though  not  least,  what  is  ihe  true 
opinion  in  regard  10  that  ereat  *' pon$  asinorum'^ 
in  auriculiuiC]  the  convertibility  of  wheat  into  cheat 
or  che$sl 

Now,  in  my  humble  opinion,  all  these  siill  un- 
deiprmined  questions  might  have  been  settled 
many — many  years  ago,  if  those  who  were  most 
ioieresled  in  them  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
a  lew  auch  perfectly  accurate  expericaenis  as  any 
cultivator  of  bis  own  or  others'  land  might  very 
easily  make ;  and  to  publish  the  results  of  the 
aaiue,  in  our  agricullurdl  journals,  instead  of  iba 
numerous  vague  speculations  and  inconclusive 
statements  on  the  Ibregoing  subject^  with  which 
these  journals  have  so  often  been  filleid.  Whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong  iit  this  opinion,  let  your 
readers  determine,  aHer  considering  the  following 
queries  lo  which  I  respectfully  invite  their  ai-^ 
leoiion. 

How  easy  would  it  have  been,  in  order  to  set* 
tie  the  first  controversy,  lur  all  who  lelt  sufficient 
interest  in  ft  lo  desire  ihai'it  should  be  setiled, 
to  spread  vegelo-animal  manure  equally,  over  a 
small  determinate  quantity  of  land,  and  then,  eU 
leroately  to  plough  it  under,  and  leave  it  on  the 
surlace  of  exactly  equal  pontons  of  this  land,  and 
to  compare,  by  accurate  meaaurementj  the  pro- 
duce of  each  portion? 

Would  it  not  have  been  equally  easy  to  settle 
the  second  controversy,  by  planting  a  like  deter- 
minate quantity  of  land  wiih  as  many  varieties  of 
Indian  corn  as  the  experimentalist  wished  to  com- 
pare together,  giving  lo  cuch  exactly  equal  por- 
lions  ol  the  land,  the  same  distances  between 
■  he  hills  and  rows,  the  same  numt>er  of  stalks 
in  a  hill,  and  precisely  the  same  aitiure ;  and  then 
accurately  to  measure  the  produw  of  eacti  por- 
tion 1  To  prevent  this  produce  from  being  much 
affected  by  intermixture,  an  oblong  form  might  be 
given  to  the  land  on  which  the  experiment  was 
made,  and  the  row^  planted  across,  lo  the  num- 
ber, say,  of  12  or  IB.  Then,  by  comparing  en 
equal  number  of  the  middle  rows  only,  the  ex- 
periment would  approach  sufficiently  near  abso- 
lute accuracy  to  satisfy  even  the  most  sceptical. 

To  nscertain  the  best  distances  at  which  to 
plant  corn  in  the  richest,  the  poorest,  and  the  me- 
dium quality  ol  land,  what  difficulty  would  >here 
be  in  trying  all  such  ap  are  most  approved  by 
practical  men,  on  an  ascertained  quantity  of  land 
of  either  of  the  Ibregoing  qualities,  giving  to  each 
distance  exactly  the  same  sized  portion,  and  then 
measuring  accurately  the  produce  of  each  portion, 
as  in  Ihe  other  experiments? 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  modes  of 
culture,  can  it  possibly  be  satisfactorily  done  with- 
out comparing  thcro  at  the  same  time,  on  exactly 
equal  portions  of  land  which  is  the  same  in  soil, 
fertility,  and  situation;  and  can  there  be  any  great 
difficulty,  expense  or  trouble  in  making  this 
comparison.  Yet  who,  among  our  numerous 
writers  on  the  subject,  has  ever  reported  any.such 
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experiment?  This,  if  it  ever  had  been  properly 
made,  would  have  seilled  for  ever,'  whether  it 
benefiia  or  injures  corn  to  cut  the  roots,  since 
cut  they  will  be,  more  or  lees,  by  every  mode  of 
culture  which  has  ever  yet  been  tried.  If  (he 
portion  of  land  on  which  fewest  fools  had  been 
cut  produced  the  most  corn,  and  that  portion 
yielded  the  least  where  the  root-cutting  had  been 
greatest,  then  surely  the  first  mode  of  culture 
would  be  preferred  by  every  tiody,  but  the  ott- 
siinate  rooli  who  have  no  better  reason  for  any 
thing  they  dO|  ibao  that  they  have  always  done 
the  same. 

With  respect  to  the  cheat  or  chess  controversy, 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  open  my  lips,  for  most  of  our 
brethren  who  maintain  that  cheat  is  the  produce 
of  wheat,  seem  to  have  worked  ihemselves  up 
into  such  a  choleric  and  bellicose  humor  on  the 
subject,  against  us  who  mainiain  the  negative  in 
this  matter,  that  it  is  quite  a  perilous  thins  to  offer 
any  argument  in  support  of  our  opinions.  I 
wilt  therefore  content  myself  with  only  asking  a 
few  simple  questions.  Is  it  among  I  he  unknow- 
able things  of  this  world  to  ascertain  the  truth 
in  regard  lo  this  eoDtroversy  ?  If  it  is,  why  sboulil 
another  wwd  be  ever  aiid,  or  written  about  it? 
If  it  isnof,  can  anyone  oblige  me  so  far  as  to 
name  a  single  experiment,  among  all  which  have 
been  so  called  and  stated  as  proofs  that  wheat 
will  turn  to  cheat,  which  is  not  most  palpably  de- 
fective in  several  essential  particulars'?  I  can 
truly  say  !hat  I  tiave  never  eeen  even  a  colitary 
one,  hut  that  which  was  made  in  1833  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  William  J.  Cocke  and  yourself. 
This  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  your 
Regieter^  op  the  83d  and  84ih  pages ;  and  to  my 
mind  is  most  conclusive  prooH  that  lor  wheat  to 
^produce  <Aeaf|  is  quite  as  great  an  hnpossibiliiy 
as  (iir  "thorns  to  yield  ^rapt>8,"  or  for  thistles  to 
produce  figs.  I  will  farther  ask,  if  any  experi- 
ment made  with  less  particularity  and  accuracy 
,ihan  the  one  just  referred  io.  ounhl  to  be  regard- 
ed, even  in  the  {itightest  degree,  as  oomribuiing 
towards  seitlinir  this  much  and  Ions  agitated  con- 
troversy, or  indeed,  should  he  entitled  to  a  plare 
in  any  of  our  agricullurnl  papers  1  None,  1  think, 
who  really  desire  to  come  at  the  iruih  in  this 
mailer  could  reasonably  object  to  ihe  editors  of 
these  papers  re(|uiring  equal  or  even  greater  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness  in  the  experiments  which 
they  may  be  required  to  report  lor  either  of  the 
parlies  concerned.  If  the  zeal  of  those  who 
maintain  the  affirmative  in  this  controversy,  be 
not  sufficient  when  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  vic- 
tory, to  impel  them  to  take  the  irouhifl  of  making 
such  experiments  as  have  just  been  suirgesied, 
I  woiHd  beg  leave  hereby  to  call  iheir  attention 
to  your  pledge — made  a  few  months  ago,  to  pay 
one  hundred  dollars— not  "  in  rags,"  but  in  good 
lawllil  money,  to  any  one  who  can  prove  by 
similar  experiments,  well  authenticated  in  all  their 
particulars,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  converting 
wheat  into  cheat. 

I  could  mention  several  other  subjects  upon 
which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed, tor  many  years  past,  and  which  still  oc- 
casionally appear  in  our  agricultural  papers.  Serv- 
ing no  other  porposa  than  to  show  the  (treat 
disproportion  in  number  between  the  muldlude 
who  prefer  writing  out  and  publishing  their  con- 
jectures on  these  topics,  and  the  few  who  ehoooe 


I  he  less  easy,  but  more  troobleaome  road  of  ao- 
curale  experiments  lo  solve  their  doubts.  But 
unlil  this  be.generally  done  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters which  can  be  settled  by  the  expenmentat 
procees,  the  readers  of  our  agricultural  journals 
(good  as  I  admit  most  of  them  to  be)  will  have 
to  pay  for  much  lhat  ^ords  them  little,  if  any 
eaiiifaciory  inlbrniation.  If  "  odion,  adion, 
action,"  be  essential  lo  form  the  finished  orator,  I 
would  Buy  that— experimenfe,  experimtnii,  accu- 
rate experiments  are  equally,  nay,  more  import- 
ani,  to  form  ihe  complete  larmer.  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  youre  very  sincerely, 

Jambs  M.  GABsarr. 


THB  OAEIKEB-WORH. 

I 

From  tbe  Attianr  CoJiivator. 

Newport,  Feb.  23,  1793. 
Hon.  Justin  Ely,  esq. — I  was  the  last  even- 
ing favored  with  yours  of  the  14th  inst.  "  It  is 
with  real  pleasure  1  eommunieaie  to  you,  sir,  ihe 
information  I  have-  had  of  the  efficacy  of  quick- 
silver in  destroying  the  canker-worm,  so  destruc- 
tive to  our  apple  trees.  Havinir  been  informed 
of  an  instance  in  rthich  the  trial  had  a  complete 
effect,  1  was  induced  to  examine  into  the  facts 
personally.  I  waited  upon  the  gentleman  who 
had  declared  the  eucceesof  his  experiment : — A 
Mr.  McCurrie,  a  gentleman  who  owns  and  im- 
proves a  good  faiAi  on  this  island, — a  man  of 
guoil  obfitTvaiion,  an  excellent  farmer,  and  on 
whose  credit  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  had. 
He  had  several  orchards,  hut  the  one  the  experi* 
ment  was  made  in  was  an  old  orchard  of  very 
large  trees.  Nine  trees,  the  most  central  in  the 
orchard,  he  bored  with  a  spike  gimlet  about  lour 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  into  Ihe  tree,  ratli^r  slanting  the  bor- 
ine  downwards.  He  procured  an  ounce  of  quick- 
silver from  an  apothecary — half  an  ounce  be  in- 
sened  into  one  of  the  trees,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
he  inserted  into  three  trees  in  equal  quantities, 
Hud  the  other  quarter  ol  an  ounce  as  equally  as 
he  could,  he  divided  into  five  othor  trees.  He 
then  plugged  up  Ihe  holes  tight.  This  was  done, 
I  ihicik,  in  December.  Some  weeks  alter,  be 
lookout  the  plugs,  and  found  the  quicksilver  in 
the  same  state  he  had  put  it  in.  He  again  plug- 
ged up  the  holes,  and  some  lime  after  the  sap  of 
the  trees  had  begun  to  ascend,  he  again  took  out 
Ihe  plugs  and  ^und  the  quicksilver  was  gon^ 
leaving  behind  something  like  the  slime  ofa  snail. 
The  worms  came  as  ihey  had  done  (he  year  be- 
Ibre,  and  totally  destroyed  all  the  verdure,  &c.,  of 
all  the  trnes  except  those  nine,  which  were  in  aa 
irond  order  as  ever  they  had  been,  and  yielded 
their  common  plenty  of  apples,  about  one  hun- 
dred huehels.  The  boughs  of  some  ot  the  nine 
trees  inteHayed,  and  were  interwoven  whh  the 
branches  of  ibe  oiher  irees ;  and  he  said  the  fruit 
upon  them  was  equally  good,  while  the  branches 
ol'  the  other  trees  so  interwoven  amongst  them, 
appeared  as  though  they  had  been  fired.  The 
trees  with  the  least  quantiiy  of  quicksilver  were 
equally  protected  or  preserved,  as  the  one  whkih 
had  hall  an  ounce.  He  inserted  Ibequickniver 
with  a  quill  open  at  one  end  and  the  aitw  of  it  out 
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io  the  Tnnnner  we  mkka  a  pen,  the  mora  raadily 
to  let  the  quickrilver  into  the  quill. 

Ae  to  the  Palmer  worrn^,  1  know  nolhiog  ol' 
ihem  ;  he  made  no  complainte  of  ihem.  If*  they 
are  a  worm  which  alwaya  lollow  the  other,  i hey 
mlizht  have  been  equally  aflecied.  It  seema  the 
quickailver  might  have  been  diffused  by  the  sap 
to  the  very  eilremea  of  all  Uie  ramiwaiions  of 
the  tree*. 

I  should  think  it  mav  not  yet  be  too  late  to  try 
the  experimeDt,  thoufih  I  should  prefer  the  latter 
end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  for 
Inaerling  the  quicksilver.  Perhaps  credit  might 
be  given  to  the  effect  of  tueh  an  experimeni,  hy 
nawning  from  the  effect  which  mercury  has  upon 
the  humao  body.  But  I  leave  that  province  to 
oihere,  whose  proreseions,  and  abilities  are  more 
adequate  to  the  undertakinir ;  ever  pretening  facts 
to  theory/  and  that  humble  track  to  the  labyrinths 
of  fancy  and  imagination.  At  any  rale,  facts 
and  successful  experimentB  are  most  encouraging 
to  the  farmer,  who  ought  lo  be  led  by  a  certainty 
of  success  or  gain,  as  too  many  can  illy  bear  uo- 
edeceesful  labor  or  expense.  I  have  heard  of  an 
attempt  of  the  like  kind  as  the  foregoing,  made 
without  success ;  but  this  was  attributed  to  an  im- 
proper time  of  inserting  the  quicksilver,  viz.  io 
June.  fiBRBT  Mabchant. 


OF  THB  HOmURB  Or  THSBOtL. — WATBRIVQ. 

Pmn  Ltndler'a  Honiculuira. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  water  \b  one  of 
the  most  imporiant  elements  in  the  food  of  plants, 
partly  from  their  having  the  power  of  decompos- 
ing it,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  vehicle  through 
wnich  the  soluble  matters  found  in  the  ea^  are 
conveyed  into  the  general  system  of  vegetation, 
lie  importance  depends,  however  eesentially  upon 
ita  quantity. 

We  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  plants  will  not 
live  in  stnl  wbidi,  without  being  chemically  dry, 
coataios  lo  little  moisture  as  to  appear  dry  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  an  excessive  quantity  of  mois- 
lora  ii,  In  many  casee,  equally  prejudicial.  The 
^reat  points  lo  determine  are,  the  amount  which 
w  most  congenial  to  a  given  species  under  given 
eircumstaoces,  and  the  periods  of  growth  when 
water  should  be  applied  or  withheld. 

When  a  plant  is  at  rest,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
winter  of  northern  countries  and  the  dry  season  of 
the  tropics,  but  a  smalt  supply  of  water  is  required 
by  the  soil,  because  at  that  lime  the  stems  lose 
but  little  by  perspiration,  and  consequently  the 
nola  demaM  but  little  Ibod  ;  nevertheless,  some 
terrestrial  moistura  ia  required  by  planta  with 
pereooial  atema,  even  in  their  season  of  rest,  be- 
eaiNa  it  is  necessary  that  their  system  should,  at 
that  time,  be  npleniabed  with  food  against  the 
renewal  of  active  vegetation :  hence,  when  trees 
are  taken  out  of  the  earth  io  autumn,  and  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  a  dry  air  all'ibe  winter,  they 
either  perish,  or  are  greatly  enfeebled.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  soil  in  which  they  stand  is 
filled  with  moisture,  their  system  is  distended  with 
aqueous  matter  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be  de- 
compoaedor  thrown  off,  and  the  plant  either  be- 
comes unnaturally  stiaceplible  of  the  influence  of 
cokl  in  rigorous  climates,  or  is  driven  prematurely 


into  growth,  when  its  new  parts  pei4ab  Tram  the 
unftvorable  state  of  the  air  in  which  ihey  are  then 
developed.  The  moat  suitable  eondtiion  of  the 
soil,  at  the  period  of  vegelabte  rest,  seems  to  be 
that  io  which  no  more  aqueous  matter  is  contain- 
ed than  results  from  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
earthy  particles. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions  to  thi«,  in 
the  case  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants,  whose 
peculiar  consiilution  enables  ihem  to  bear  with 
impunity,  during  their  winter,  an  rmraersion  in 
water ;  and  in  that  of  many  kinds  of  bulbs,  which, 
durinff,  their  season  of  rest,  are  exposed  to  ez- 
ceasive  heat.  The  latter  planta  are,  however, 
constructed  in  a  peculiar  manner  *,  their  roots  are 
annual,  and  perish  at  the  same  lime  as  the  leaver, 
when  the  absorbent  or^ns  are  all  lost,  so  that  the 
bulb  cannot  be  supposed  to  require  any  supply  of 
moisture,  inaamuch  as  it  possesses  no  ineaos  of 
takingit  up,  fven  if  h  existed  io  the  soil.  This 
will  M^again  adverted  to  in  a  future  chapter. 

It  is'  when  plants  are  in  a  state  of  growth  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  is  required  in  the 
earth.  As  soon  as  young  leaves  sprout  forth, 
perspiration  commences  and  a  powerful  absorption 
must  take  place  by  the  roois:  the  younger  the 
leaves  are,  tha  more  ra|^  their  per^iratory  ac- 
tion ;  their  whole  epidermis  must,  at  that  lime, 
be  highly  sensible  to  the  stimulating  power  of 
light ;  but  as  they  grow  older  their  eaitcle  hard- 
ens, the  stomates  become  the  only  apertures 
through  which  vapor  can  fly  off,  and  by  de- 
grees even  these  apertures  are  either  choked 
up,  or  have  a  diminished  irritability.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  therefore,  ve  areauihorized  to  conclude 
that  the  ground  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  moisture  when  plants  first  begin  to  grow, 
and  that  the  quantiiy  should  be  diminished  as  the 
organization  of  a  plant  becomes  completed.  There 
are,  however,  some  especial  cases  which  appear 
to  be  exceptional,  in  consequence  of  the  unnatu- 
ral state  in  which  we  require  plants  to  be  preserv- 
ed Ibr  our  own  peculiar  purposes.  One  of  the 
effects  of  an  extensive  supply  of  moistura  ia  to 
keep-  all  the  newly  formed  parts  of  a  plant  tender 
and  succulent,  and  therefore  such  a  eonstant  sup- 
ply is  desirable  when  the  leaves  of  planta  an  to 
be,sent  lo  table,  as  in  the  ease  of  spinach,  lettueeai 
and  other  oleraceous  annuals.  Another  effect  is, 
to  render  all  parts  naturally  disposed  to  be  succu- 
lent much  more  so  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  ;  thus  we  God  market-gardeners  deluging  their 
strawberry  plants  with  water  while  the  fruit  ia 
swelling,  in  order  to  assist  In  thai,  to  them,  impor- 
tant operation.  Whtle,  however,  in  this  case,  the 
size  of  the  Iruit  is  increased  by  a  copious  supply  of 
water  to  the  earth,  its  flavor  is,  io  proponton, 
diminished  ;  for,  io  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  strawberry  ripens,  and,  perhaps, 
the  obatruction  of  light  by  its  leaves,  the  excess  or 
aqueous  matter  taken  into  the  system  cannot  be 
decomposed,  and  formed  into  those  products  which 
give  Savor  to  fruit ;  but  it  must  necessarily  re- 
main in  an  unaltered  condition. 
'  It  is  for  the  reason  just  given,  that  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  soil  should  be  diminished  .when 
succulent  Iruit  is  ripening  ;  we  see  this  happen  in 
nature,  all  over  the  world,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  of  great  importance.  Not  only 
ia  the  quality  of  such  Iruit  impaired  by  a  wet  soil, 
as  has  just  been  shown,  but  because  of  ita  low 
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perapiratory  power  the  Truit  will  buret  from  excess 
of  moisture,  aa  occurs  to  the  plum  and  e"*P^  >n 
wet  eeaeons.  The  melon,  alltiotigh  »n  apparent 
exception  to  this  rule,  ia  not  really  so  ;  that  fruii 
aoquirefl  lis  hifrhest  excellence  in  counrries  where 
ill  roots  are  always  inimereed  in  water,  aa  in  (he 
floating  ielanda  ol  Cdshmere,  the  lrrii;aled  fields  of 
Persia,  and  the  epriogy  river-beds  of  India.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembt^red  that  ihe  leaves  of  this 
plant  bavenn  enormous  perepir»iory  power,  aris- 
ing panly  from  iheir  large  surface,  and  partly 
iVom  the  thinness  and  consequent  permeability 
•of  their  (issue,  so  (hat  (hey  require  a  ^reaier  sup- 
ply of  fluid  thun  mnet  oihera  ;  and,  m  (he  next 
'ptace,  the  heat  and  bright  liyht  of  auch  countries 
are  capable  of  decompoain<;  and  altering  the  fluids 
of  the  fruit  with  n  deeree  of  rapidity  and  force  to 
which  we  can  here  have  no  parallel.  In  this 
country  ihe  melon  does  not  aucceed  if  iu  roota  are 
immersed  in  water,  as  I  ascertained  some  years 
ago,  in  the  enrden  of  the  Honicullurat  Society, 
by  repealed  experiments.  Melons  were  planted 
in  earth  placed  on  a  tank  of  water,  into  which 
their  roots  quickly  made  their  way  ;  they  grew 
in  e  curvilioear  iron  boi-houae,  and  were  ironed 
near  to  the  glass,  and  consequenily  were  exposed 
to  all  the  light  and  beat  that  can  be  obtained 
Id  this  country.  They  grew  vigorouhly  and  pro- 
duced their  Iruit,  but  it  was  not  of  such  good  quality 
as  it  would  have  b^en  had  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots  been  lesscopiouc  Thus,  in  the  tropics, 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  n  short  time  is 
-enormous  ;  and  plants  are  forced  by  it  into  a  rapid 
•and  powerful  vegetation,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
.alight  and  temperature  bright  end  high  in  propor- 
tion, the  result  of  which  it  the  most  pertisct  or- 
.ganization  of  which  the  plants  are  susceptible: 
but,  if  the  same  quantity  of  water  were  given  to 
ilhe  saoie  i^anii  at  limilar  periods  in  this  country, 
a  difo^aDizBiion  of  their  Ussue  would  be  (he  re- 
sult, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  solar  light 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  effect  of  continuing  to  make  plants  grow  in 
a  soil  mora  wet  than  suits  them  is  well  known  to 
be  not  only  a  production  of  leaves  and  ili-fbrmed 
shoots^  instead  of  flowers  and  fruir,  but,  if  the 
water  is  in  great  excess,  of  a  general  yellowness 
of  appearance,  owing,  as  some  chemiats  think,  to 
the  destruction  by  the  water,  of  a  blue  matter 
which,  by  its  mixture  with  yellow,  forms  the  ordi- 
nary verdure  of  vegetation.  If  this  condition  is 
prolonged,  the  vegetable  tissue  enters  intoaeiate 
of  de(»>mpoeition,  and  death  ensues.  In  some 
oases  the  joints  of  the  stem  separate,  in  others  the 
plant  rots  off  at  the  ground,  and  ell  such  results 
are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  ol 
light,  and  the  lowness  of  temperature.  De 
Candolle  considers  that  the  collection  of  stagnant 
water  about  the  neck  of  plants  prevents  the  free 
access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  roots  ;  tiui 
it  seems  to  me  that  much  more  mischief  is  pro- 
duced by  the  coldness  of  the  soil  in  which  water  ia 
allowed  to  accumulate.  It  seems  also  probable 
that  the  extrication  of  carburetled  hydrogen  gas  is 
one  cause  of  the  injury  sustained  hy  pIrdts  whose 
roots  are  surrounded  by  stagnant  water ;  but  upon 
this  pfHOt  we  want  much  mora  saiisfuctory  evi- 
denee  than  we  yet  possess. 

It  is  because  of  the  danger  of  allowing  any 
aecumulation  of  water  ^bout  the  roots  ^  plants 
that  draioage  u  so  veiy  importsiil.    In  very 


bibulous  eoWs  thin  contrivance  is  umieceasary ; 
hut  in  alt  those  which  are  tenacious,  or  which, 
from.their  low  eiluHiion,  do  not  permit  superfluous 
water  to  filteraway  freely,  such  a  precaution  is  in- 
dispensable. No  person  has  ever  seen  good  fruit 
produced  by  irees  growing  in  lands  imperfectly 
drained  ;  and  all  experienced  gardenprs  muat  he 
acquainted  wilh  cases  where  wet  unproductive 
borders  have  been  rendered  Iruiilul  by  contrivances 
which  are  only  valuable  because  of  their  effi- 
ciency in  regulating  the  humidity  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Hiver  (^Gard.  Mag.  v.  60)  speaks  of  the  uti- 
lity of  mixing  stones  in  ftreat  qiinntilies  wilh  the 
soil,  "  as  they  prevent  the  acmmulniion  of  water 
in  very  wet  weaiher,  and  retain  sufficient  moisture 
forthe  purposes  of  the  plant  in  dry  seasons  ;"  and, 
when  we  hear  of  such  precautions  as  are  detail- 
ed in  the  following  good  account  of  preparing  a 
vine  border  we  only  learn  how  important  it  is  to 
provide  effectually  forthe  removal  of  superfluous 
water  from  around  the  roots,  and  how  useless  a 
waste  of  money  is  that  which  is  expended  ia  Ibnn- 
ing  deep  rich  beds  of  earth. 

"  In  preparing  a  vine  border,"  says  Mr.  Griffin, 
of  Woodhall,  a  successful  irower  of  grapes,  "  one 
foot  in  depth  of  the  mould  from  the  surface  is 
cleared  out  irom  the  whole  space  ;  a  main  drain 
is  then  sunk  parallel  lo  the  house,  at  (he  extremity 
of  the  border,  one  foot  lower  than  the  bottom  a 
the  border ;  into  this,  smaller  drains  are  carried 
diagonally  from  the  house  across  the  border.  The 
drains  are  filled  with  alone.  The  cross  drains 
keep  the  whole  bottom  quite  dry;  but  ifthesub- 
Boil  be  gravel,  chalk,  or  stone,  they  will  not  be 
neceeatiry.  The  drainage  be'me  complete,  the 
whole  bottom  is  covered  with  brick,  stone,  or  lime 
rubbish,  about  six  inchcn  thick,  and  on  this  is  laid 
the  compost  for  the'  vines."  (Hort.  TVons.  iv. 
lOO.)* 

The  practice  of  placing  large  quantities  of 
potsherds  or  broken  tiles  at  the  bottom  of  tubs,  or 
pou  or  other  veaaels  in  which  plants  are  rooted, 
is  only  anoiher  exemplification  of  the  great  neces- 
eiiy  of  attending  to  the  due  humidity  of  the  soil, 
and  to  the  prevention  of  stagnant  water  collect- 
ing about  the  roots  ;  and  the  injury  committed  hy 
worms,  upon  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots,  is  chiefs- 
produced  by  these  creatures  reduciog  the  earth  to  a 
plastic  slate,  and  dragging  it  among  the  pels- 
herds  so  aa  to  atop  up  the  passage  between  them 
and  destroy  the  drainage.* 

One  ol  the  means  of  guarding  the  earth  against 
an  access  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  lots  on  the 
other,  of  too  much  water,  is  by  paving  the  ground 
with  (ilea  or  stones;  and  the  advantages  of  this 
method  have  been  much  insisted  upon.  But  it 
is  certain  that,  in  cold  flummera  at  least,  such  a 
pavement  prevents  the  ^nil  from  acquiring  the 
necessary  amount  of  bottom  beat ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  what  with \hU  effert,  and  the  obctmc- 
lion  of  a  free  communication  between  the  at- 


*  [Glazed  flower-pota  are  totally  unfit  for  moat 
plaitta,  except  with  the  most  careful  attention  todrain- 
afre,  and  even  then  they  are  much  inrerior  to  common 
unglazed  ones.  The  Utter  permit  the  vxcess  of  wa- 
ter to  escape  through  tbeir  porous  aides,  which  is 
impossible  in  the  glazed  pot;  in  which,  if  the  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  become  stopped,  the  earth  is  Hxldea 
with  water,  the  plant  suffers  and^soon  perishes.  A. 
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moephere  and  the  roots  of  e  plaol,  (he  practice  Ib 
iltsadvantageoua  rather  than  ilie  reverse. 
*  More  couamonly  recourse  is  had  to  ihe  operation 
ol'Bimpk  wBierio^,  forihe  purpose oC  maiaiaioiDg 
Ihe  earth  at  a  due  slate  ol'  humidity,  and  to  render 
planiB  oMre  vigorous  iban  they  oiherwise  would 
be;  an  indiepenuble  operatioii  in  hot-bousea,  but 
ol  less  moment  in  the  open  air.  It  ie,  indeed, 
doublfiil  whether,  in  the  latter  ease,  U  is  not  often 
more  productive  o<'  disadvantage  than  oT  real 
service  to  plants.  When  plants  are  watered  naiu- 
ralty,  the  whole  air  is  saturated  with  humidity  ai 
the  same  time  as  the  soil  is  penetrated  by  the  rain ; 
and  in  this  case  ihe  aqueous  particles  mingled  with 
the  earth  are  very  gradually  introduced  into  the 
circulating  system :  lor  the  moisture  of  the  air  pre- 
vents a  rapid  perspiration.  Not  so  when  plants 
in  the  open  air  are  artificially  watered.  This  ope- 
ratioo  is  usually  performed  in  hot  dry  weather, 
"tad  must  neeeeearily  be  very  limited  io  its  efliseis ; 
it  can  have  Iktle  if  any  ioAueoce  upon  ibe  atno- 
spbere :  then,  the  parched  air  robe  (he  leaves 
rapidly  of  tbeir  moisture,  so  long  as  the  latter  is 
abundant ;  Ihe  roots  are  suddenly  and  viotentty 
excited,  and  after  a  short  lime  the  exciting  cause 
it  suddenly  wuhdrawn  by  (he  monieniary  supply 
of  water  being  cot  off  by  evaporation,  and  by 
fihralioD  through  the  bibulous  Bubslanceti  ol  which 
soil  usually  consiits.  Then  agnin,  the  rapid  eva- 
poration Irura  (he  soil  in  dry  weather  has  the  eHecl 
of  toweriDg  the  lemperature  of  the  eanh,  and  >his 
has  been  belbre  shown  to  be  injurious  (p.  113)  ; 
such  a  lowering,  Ironi  such  a  cause,  dovs  not  tnke 
place  when  plaow  are  refreshed  by  sliowers,  be- 
catue  at  that  lime  the  dampness  of  the  air  pre- 
vents evaporaiion  from  the  •oll,juBt  as  it  preveniR 
perspiration  from  ihe  leaves.  Moreover,  in  slid 
soils,  the  dashing  of  water  upon  (he  surface  has 
alter  a  little  while  the  effect  of  "  puddlini;"  the 
grouffd  and  rendering  it  impervious,  so  that  the 
descent  of  waier  to  the  roots  is  imiwded,  whether 
it  is  CMomuoicBted  artificially  or  by  th<>  fall  of 
rain."  It  is,  therefore,  doubtlul  wlinber  ariificial 
watering  of  plants  io  the  open  air  is  advaniage- 
ous,  unless  in  particular  cases ;  and  most  as- 

*  [No  error  is  more  commoo  in  this  country  than 
$»rfaee-VMUerwg  newly  Iraosplanted  trees ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  aiSrm  that  full  one  half  Ibe  failures,  in 
oBrdiyuminen,  arise  from  this  ioiudicious  practice. 
By  podrioe  water  daily  on  the  top  of  the  ^und,  under 
a  poweriufBun  and  strong  wind,  the  surface  becomes 
so  tiard  that  access  of  Ibe  air  to  the  roots  is  almost 
precluded  ;  and  ttte  water  rarely  penetrates  more  than 
a  couple  of  inches  :  while  the  operator  ima^^nes  he  is 
sapplying  the  tbinty  rooto  with  abatxlant  noiiture,  he 
is  doing  utem  an  injiuy  by  the  application  of  a  very 
Iraosient  stimulus,  which  is  followed  by  an  increased 
seittibility  to  the  drought.  In  tate  spring  plantinic,  it 
is  always  preferable  to  waUr  abuadanily  in  the  hole, 
while  planting  the  tree,  before  filling  in  the  upper  layer 
of  soil.  This  will  in  most  cases  sul&ce,  unbi  Ibe  tree 
becomes  sufficiently  established  by  the  emission  of 
new  rootlets  to  support  itself;  and  also  serves  to  en- 
sore  its  growth  by  filling  up  all  Ihe  small  hoDows 
aronnd  the  lesser  fibres.  In  seasons  of  continued 
drought,  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
watei  flaegiiw  trees,  two  or  more  inches  of-the  surface 
soil  should  dways  be  removed,  the  trees  watered 
cwiiously.  and  the  earth  replaced  before  the  smfkce 
dnea.  This  will  prevent  evaporation  and  the  encrust- 
ing of  the  ground,  and  the  moisture  will  be  retained 
lor  a  sBiieh  loMer  pniod.— A.  J.  D-l 
Vol- 


suredly,  il'  it  is  done  at  all,  ii  ought  to  be  much 
more  copious  than  is  usual.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
case  ot  annual  crops  thai  wairring  artiftcially  is 
really  imporiant ;  and  with  them,  if  any  means 
of  occasionally  deluging  ground  can  be  devised, 
by  means  of  sluices  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  waier  meadows,  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
advaniRgeotis.*  Mildew,  which  is  so  often  pro- 
duced by  a  dry  air  acting  upon  a  delicate  surface 
of  vegetable  tissue,  is  completely  prevented  in 
annuala  by  very  abundant  watering.f  The  ra- 
vages of  thiBftolf3rft*<^tiM,  which  atucks  spinach; 
of  acroeporium  moaiiioides,  which  is  found  on 
ihe  onion ;  and  ihe  mildew  of  the  pea,  caused  by 
the  ravages  of  ery$iph€  eotimvnu,  may  all  be 
slopped,  or  prevented,  by  atHindant  watering  in 
dry  weather.  Mr.  Knight  first  applied  this  Inct 
to  the  securing  a  late  crop  ot  peas  tor  Ihe  table,  in 
the  tbIiowiDg  manner : — 

The  ground  is  dug  in  Ibe  usual  way,  and  the 
spaces  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  luture  rows 
are  well  soaked  with  water.  The  mould  upon 
each  side  is  then  colleeied,  so  aa  to  lorm  'ridges 
seven  or  eight  inches  abo«e  the  previow  level  of 
the  ground,  and  these  are  well  watered  ;  alter 
which,  thesreds  areiiowt'd,  in  single  rowe  along 
the  tops  of  the  ridices.  The  plants  very  soon  ap- 
(lear  above  ihe  soil,  and  grow  with  much  vigor, 
owing  to  the  great  depih  of  ihe  soil  and  abundant 
moisture.  Water  is  tciven  rather  proluseiy  once 
ill  every  week  or  nine  day«,  even  if  the  weather 
proves  showery  ;  but,  if  the  ground  be  thoroughly 
dn^nrhed  wiili  wafer  by  ihe  autumnal  rains,  no 
lunher  trouble  is  necensary.    Under  this  mode  o) 


*  ["  In  the  vicinity  of  Liegen  (a  town  in  Nassau,) 
from  three  to  five  perfect  eixips  of  grass  are  [annually] 
obtained  from  one  meadow ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
covering  the  fields  with  river  water,  which  is  conduct- 
ed over  the  meadow  in  spring  by  num^rQtis  sihali 
canals.  This  is  found  to  be  of  such  advantsf^.  that 
supposlue  a  meadow  not  so  treated  to  yield  lUOO  tbs. 
of  nay,  Uien  Irom  one  thus  vjotered  4-5000  lbs.  are 
produced.  In  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  meadows, 
the  country  around  Lieeeo  is  considered  Io  be  the  best 
in  all  Germany."  Liebig,  O^an.  Cktm.p.  105. — A. 
G] 

t  [The  mildew  which  attacks  the  young  fruit  of 
the  foreign  grape,  when  retted  in  the  open  air,  is  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  to  the  cultivator  in  this 
cOBotry.  An  effectual  remedy  is  the  flowers  of  sol- 
pbur  dnsled  over  the  bunches  with  a  dredging-box 
{or  the  solution  applied  with  a  syringe,)  when  the 
grapes  are  of  tlie  size  of  small  peas.  But  the  most 
certain  prevention  of  this,  as  well  as  most  diseases  to 
which  j^mtB  are  subject,  consists  in  keeping  the  vines 
in  a  thrifty  and  vigtnous  condition.  Tbe  first  crop 
or  two  of  a  youm;  thrifty  vine  is  almost  invariably  fine 
and  free  from  mildew  ;  but  every  subsequent  /ear  ^ if 
the  common  mode  of  pruning  is  followed.)  as  the 
plant  (crows  older,  tbe  proportion  of  fair  fniit  is  smaller, 
until  at  last  nothing  but  shrivelled  and  mildewed  bun- 
ches aie  seen.  By  Jsynu:  dotni  half  of  the  long  shoots 
of  each  vine  annually,  thus  fwming  new  plants,  and 
never  allowing  the  same  to  bear  more  tban  two  yearii, 
a  full  crop,  fqee  Irom  rust  or  mildew,  may  tie  oblaiited 
annually.  Even  the  finer  native  sorts,  as  the  Isabella, 
are  sometimes  liable  lo  mildew  on  old  vines  :  when 
this  occurs,  they  should  be  licadctl  back,  to  bring  up  a 
sQp|dy  of  young  wood,  and  plentifully  manured.  The 
young  and  thrifty  shoots  will  then  have  sufficient 
vieor  lo  withstand  the  attacks  of  tbe  raHdew,  to 
which  the  enfeebled  fruit  produced  from  tbe  old  wood 
issoUaUe.— A.  J.  D.]  ^  . 
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management,  the  ptaais  will  remaio  perfectly 
gr«en  and  luxuriant  till  iheir  blosaome  and  young 
Beed-veeaelt  are  destroyed  by  I'rost,  and  their  pro- 
duce will  retaio  its  proper  flavor,  which  ia  al- 
ways takea  away  by  mildew.  (Sort.  Trans., 
ii.  87.) 


BAViaO  OSASB  SBBM. 

Prom  the  Kentaek;  Firmer. 

Mr.  Editor : — During  the  firat  and  second  years 
of  the  publication  of  your  valuable  journal,  there 
appeared  in  it  several  articles  recommending  to 
farmers  in  Kentucky,  the  policy  and  propriety  of 
savinjif  our  own  grara  seeds,  and  the  best  mode 
of  doing  it,  especiatly  of  saving  clover  seed.  Am 
I  had  fell  the  annual  purchase  of  grass  seeds  a 
heavy  tax,  I  was  encouraged  by  your  articles  to 
make  the  experiment  of  saving  my  own,  and  1 
have  beeo  entirely  successlbl.  For  the  want  ol 
other  means,  in  saving  timothy,  orchard  grass, 
and  blue  grass  seeds,  I  used  the  common  grain 
cradle,  with  the  fingers  set  a  little  closer  to  (he 
scythe  than  for  cutting  wheat.  The  cradler 
makes  his  stroke,  then  holding  the  cradle  wiih 
his  right  band  gathers  (he  straws  (which  are  cut 
above  the  blades)  with  his  leO,  until  a  handful 
is  gathered,  when  it  is  dropped,  and  bound  in 
small  bundles:  one  binder  to  two  cradlers;  the 
bundles  are  shocked  without  capping,  and  remain 
until  they  receive  three  or  four  rains,  alter  which, 
when  entirely  dry,  they  are  moved  to  a  floor  and 
trodden  out  by  liorses,  or  thrashed  on  a  sheet 
and  fanned  with  a  common  wheat  fan,  by  turning 
it  very  slow.  Blue,  grass  seed  may  be  cleaned, 
aner  being  trodden,  by  rubbing  it  through  a  com- 
mon meal  sifier ;  and  is  worth  twice  as  much 
prepared  in  this  way  as  the  stripped  seed  is,  be- 
cause each  seed  falls  separate  in  sowing.  The 
seed  thus  saved  from  good  grass,  will  generally 
sell  for  more  than  would  the  hay  from  the  same 
ground.  Alter  thus  cutting  off  the  seed  the  hay 
may  be  mowed  in  the  usual  way.  The  best  in- 
strument for  saving  clover  seed  is  also  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer,  viz. :  the  acythe,  to  be  used  as 
tbilows :  mow,  or  graze  off*  close  and  clean,  a 
thick  set,  smooth  clover  field,  about '  the  first  of 
June,  (not  later  than  the  tenth,)  lake  all  stock 
off,  and  it  will  spring  up  immediately  with  a  fine 
growth  of  short  straw  with  many  heads  well 
filled  with  seed.  When  (he  leaves  begin  to  die, 
and  ihe  heads  have  generally  turned  brown, 
(which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  July,) 
put  in  all  your  scythes  of  a  damp  day,  or  dewy 
morning;  cutting  close  to  the  ground.  Let  one 
band  to  two  mowers  follow  immediately  with  a 
rake,  and  rake  into  small  piles  of  size  convenient 
to  be  thrown  with  a  pitch  fork  into  your  wagon ; 
let  it  remain  in  theae  piles  until  it  takes  three  or 
four  good  rains ;  afler  it  is  dry  it  may  be  hauled 
in,  the  vragon  passing  between  two  rows  of  piles, 
with  one  hand  to  throw  from  each  side,  and  one 
to  tread  it  in  the  wagon.  A  wagon  body  with 
side  boards,  thus  filled  will  make  about  hatf  a 
bushel  of  clean  seed.  A  moderate  treading  or 
flailing  will  separate  the  heads  from  the  straw, 
which  last  may  be  raked  out ;  alter  which  the 
ctover  is  rrady  for  sowing  in  the  chaff;  and  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  bait'  to  the  asre, 


is  as  good,  if  not  better  than  clean  seed.  If  you 
wish  to  clean  it,  keep  putting  down  and  raking 
out  straw  uniil  the  floor  is  about  three  inches  def  p 
with  heads  and  bowls;  tread  with  six  or  eight 
horses  one  day,  and  fan  out  by  turning  a  common 
wheat  fan  slowly ;  then  tread  iwo  days  more,  and 
Atn  out  again,  and  pass  the  whole  ihiou^h  a  meal 
sifter.  These  last  (^rations  are  laborious^  din- 
greeable  and  tedious,  and  should  be  peribrmed  m 
dry  cold  we&ther.  From  about  sixteen  acres  thua 
managed,  year  before  last,  I  saved  enough  seed  in 
the  chaff  to  sow  about  one  hundred  acre^  for  my- 
self, and  sold  sixty-seven  dollars'  worth  of  clean 
seed.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  sold  all  these 
varieties  of  seeds,  besides  having  enough  to  sow 
bountifully  lor  myselll  and  this  last  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  saving  your  own  seeds,  as 
they  thus  cost  you  but  little  you  sow  more  bounii- 
fully,  which  Is  abundantly  repaid  by  heavier  crops 
of  gran.  1  believe  a  bushel  of  clean  sead  to  five 
acres  is  nearer  the  proper  portion  than  a  bushel  tft 
ten  acres.  I  have  sown  a  large  field  with  clover, 
timothy  artd  orchard  grass  in  the  following  pn^r- 
tions  for  ten  acres :  one  bushel  of  clover,  one  of 
timothy,  and  six  of  orchard  grasrseed.  I  find  il 
an  admirable  mixture,  either  m  mowing  or  graz- 
ing, and  though  very 'thick,  still  it  ia  not  too 
much  so. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  I 
think  the  articles  in  your  paper,  above  alluded  to, 
have'  been  Ihe  chief  causes  of  my  saving  and 
making  enough  bv  grass  seeds,  to  pay  for  all  four 
of  my  agiieulturol  papers  ns  long  as  I  live. 

fioBBHT  W.Scott. 
Loctut  Hill,  near  Frankfort, 
July  20, 1S41. 


MODES  OF  THAflrSHUTIire  WHKATTO  cAsAT. 

FroMtksOiMvsiar. 

Mr.  N.  SutheHandj'a  stanch  believer  in  the  con- 
version of  wheat  into  chess,  gives  tho  followiog 
methods  by  which  that  conversion  may  be  effiMt* 
ed.  As  ihe.most  of  them  are  not  difficult  oftrial, 
perhaps  some  may  have  the  curiosfty  to  prove 
them  ;  and  by  performing  the  feat,  entitle  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Ruffin's  premium  : — 

"  Wheat  may  be  transmuted  into  chess  by 
taking  a  few  heads  at  harvest,  and  laying  them  on 
(he  ground  lo  grow  where  they  will  net  be  dis- 
lurbul,  tbe  land  to  be  rather  poor;  or  some  heads 
may  be  taken  that  are  scattered  at  harvest  in  tbe 
stubbles  and  grow,  taking  them  op  late  in  the  fall, 
and  setting  them  in  a  wheat  fidd ;  or  soma  wheat 
may  be  put  in  a  dish,  and  wetted  and  dried  as  it 
is  sprouting  several  times,  and  it  will  come  up 
chess  ;  or  it  may  be  fed  or  mowed  off  when  eig^t 
or  nine  inches  high ;  any  of  these  methods  wilt 
change  wheat  to  chess.  There  is  another  cause 
that  IS  fre(fueotIy  operative,  and  that  is  the  fre- 
quent freezing  and  thawing  of  the  surface  in  moist 
lands,  which,  by  drawing  the  roots  partly  out* of 
the  ground,  so  injures  Ihe  plant  that  it  eannot  pro- 
duce wheat." 

[We  (bank  Mr.  Sutherland  for  thus  descending 
from  loose  generalities  to  particulars,  and  pointing 
out  eo  many  difierent  and  emmodea  bvr  wliich 
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wheat  may  be  converted  to  ehent.  We  tnwt  now 
that  believers  will  try  aotne  of  ihe  moat  easy  end 
sure  of  these  experimenld ;  aod  ihen,  (IfMr.  S. 
is  riffht,)  (be  difficuity  will  not  be  to  find  some  one 
eoUtled  10  our  offered  premiuin  ol'  $100,  but  who 
shall  fint  present  and  prove  bis  claim.  We  very 
readily  abide  the  iMue.  All  the  sieps  of  ieveral 
of  the  modes  ol  experiment  indicated  above  are 
sufceptibie  of  the  cUareat  proof;  and  all  we  re- 
qoira  is  that  fitU  proof  of  the  facts  shall  be  made 
oat  and  exhibited.— Ed.  F.  K.] 


■XPBRIMBNTS  Olf  RITRATE  OF  SODA  AUD 
SALTPSTBIC.  BY  W.  BTBATFOaO  DUGDALE, 
M.  F. 

Fiom  Hw  ioonul  of  Ibe  BojrBl  AgiloitMnl  8oeI«lT  Eng<«n<l. 

Maoy  eommuQicetioDs  bavins  been  Torwarded 
to  the  society  on  the  value  of  saTipeire  and  nitrate 
of  soda  as  manaiea,  perhaps  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment I  have  made  upon  two  fields  of  wheat, 
eight  miles  diBtant  from  each  other,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  One  field  is  of  a  light  vravelly 
soil,  whit  h  was  manured  with  a  coatoi merlin 
the  autumn  before  the  wheat  was  sown.  The 
other  field  is  of  a  stifi  clayey  soil,  and  was  ma- 
nured  with  lime  in  the  autumn.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  last  April  I  measured  oti  three  quaners  ol' 
an  acre  in  the  field  of  gravelly  soil,  and  sowed 
one  quarter  with  saltpetre,  one  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  lellthe  remaining  quarter  with  nothing 
but  the  marl. 

[  also  measured  off  four  quarters  of  an  acre  in 
the  clayey  field,  nnd  sowed  one  quarter  with  salt- 
petre, one  with  nitrate  of  soda,  one  with  sooi, 
and  left  the  remaining  quarter  with  lime  only- 
la  both  cases  the  quantity  of  saltpeire  and  soda 
was  as  one  hundred  weight  tu  the  acre.  In  the 
gravelly  Geld  the  produce  of  ibeqaarter  of  an  acre 
wiih  nitrate  of  soda  was,  of— 

When  .  .  .  13b)Uh.9pCGki>wei^illVB93.3Ite.perlNiih. 
diraw    .  .  .    S  cwkTSlb*. 
Chaff  and  warn,  S  qra.  37  Iba. 
SalipetR,— 

Wbeu  .  .   .  10btub.9I-8pecki,w'|lil|S41.4llMi.perl>iuIi. 
Buw    .  .  .  aowLMIlM. 
Cbsff  and  wuU,  9  qTB.«  IW. 
Uui  onlr,— 

Wbeu  .  .  .  IOIiiu(Hhapeelw,ml^lufMlbs.perlHitl). 
titraw    .  .  .    8  em.  MIIm. 
CbaiTud  WHU,  1  cwt. 

la  the  clayey  field :— The  produce  of  half  an 
acre,  maDured  with —  . 

Brfk  pk.  llM. 

iriinwofMds,«4iMt  .  .    18    1  wttgliinilH  pet  Iraita. 
]>D.wlihMlirMi«  ...    17    S  <3 
Do.  with  soot  .     .      .   .    n     t  631-3 
Do. Willi ItmAontj'       .   .    Ifl    0  6393 

to  (his  experiment  my  bailifl'  did  not  measure 
(he  quantities  of  straw  and  waste. 

I  also  sowed  some  soda  and  saltpetre,  to  ihe 
same  amount  per  acre,  on  some  grass-land. 

I  was  not  at  home  when  the  hay  was  cut ;  but 
am  informed  that  (he  crop  was  greatly  increased, 
particularly  by  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

2.-  TVtof  ^  niiraU  of.  soda.        Joshua  Rod- 
umU,  taq. 

18S8,  July  13.— I  cw(.  per  acre  upon  laeenie, 


after  the  first  mowinir,  the  first  year.  Benefit  not 

equal  to  the  cost,  and  much  inlerior  to  the  same 
rost  in  soot,  by  which  it  was  tested :  the  soot  at 

8d.  per  bushel. 

July  20. — 1  cwt.  per  acre  upon  beet-root ;  every 
alternate  stetch  6  acres.  Hoed  in  with  the  se- 
cond lioeing.  Benefit  not  equivalent  to  the  cost ; 
scarcely  apparent,  except  in  the  color  of  the 
leaves. 

July  26.— 1  cwt.  per  acre  lor  Swedish  turnips  ; 
part  alier  the  first,  and  some  after  the  second  hoe- 
ing. 4  acres.  The  efieci  scarcely  apparent ;  by 
no  means -equal  to  the  cost. 

July  and  August.— 1  cwt.  per  acre  for  white 
turnips,  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  after  being 
well  up,  before  and  after  hoeing.   No  benefit. 

1840,  May  23. — I  cwt.  per  acre  upon  pease, 
2  acres ;  barley,  2  ncres ;  wheat,  2  acres.  Bene- 
fit not  equivalent  to  the  cost,  but  the  greatest  upon 
the  barley. 

N.  B.  The  white  clover  after  the  barley  failed 
where  the  nitrate  was  tiaed. 

June  1. — Wheat,  2  acres ;  barley,  10  acres. 
I  cwt.  an  acre.  The  barley  increased  in  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  cost,  but  layer  not  so  good  as 
where  no  soda  was  sown  ;  the  wheat  increased 
in  quantity,  but  not  equal  in  quality.  I  have  ^ 
since  lound  that  the  layer  of  white  clover  is  al- 
mopt  destroyed. 

N.  B.  In  the  above  the  experiments  are  made 
upon  dry  soils,  with  sand,  sandy  loams,  and  crag 
subsoils,  and  the  lands  in  the  common  course  of 
husbandry.  The  nitrate  of  soda  268.  per  cwt.; 
and  expenses  of  carriage  and  sowing  2«.  per 
acre :  and  the  experiments  tested  by  very  close 
observation,  bu(  noi  in  weiehi  or  measure. 
jtUtrUm  lFoodbridg$,  Afoy  10, 1841. 


3.  TWoIs  of  nitrate  of  sorfii.  By  (Carles  Anoofon. 

To  the  aecretary~8ir,~i  am  induced  to  oflfer 
you  a  lew  observations  and  a  Statemen(  of  the 
resuU  of  my  experiments  on  nitrate  of  soda,  as 
though  no(  extensive,  they  may  tend  in  some 
degree  to  confirm  the  interesting  reports  on  the 
sameauhjeet  in  the  last  and  former  numbers  of 
the  Society's  Journal.  The  first  trial  I  made  of 
it  wsa  in  1839,  on  wheat,  oate,  and  graas ;  as  &r 
as  the  eye  could  dieicover,  each  of  them  made  a 
very  salislaclory  progress  in  a  thw  days  after  it 
was  applied.  Thus  encouraged,'!  determined  to 
meke  another  trial,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  purchased  my  nitrate  of  soda  at  21L 
per  ton,  including  eanagOi  and  used  it  oo  idl  my 
crops : — 

1.  On  part  of  a  field  of  barley  ;  to  which  I  could  per- 
ceive but  litUs  diHerence.  the  whole  of  (he  field 
being  a  heavy  crop,  and  much  laid. 

2.  On  clover;  the  result  was  the  same,  which  I  attri- 
buted to  the  high  condition  of  the  laud. 

5.  On  spring-tares:  two  weeks  after  they  were  np 
the  crop  increased  considerably,  and  was  cut  green 
for  the  horses- ' 

4.  On  meadow :  not  quite  lo  satisfactoir  as  in  tbe 
formsr  year;  this  I  considered  arose  also  fimn  the 
high  eoadition  of  tbe  land. 

6.  On  wheat :  this  was  an  exceedingly  thin  crop,  pro- 
duced by  the  unravorable  autumn,  (be  land  being  lo 
we(  when  the  seed  was  sown  that  half  of  it  rotted ; 
indeed  the  plant  was  so  (bin  that  1  bad  determined 
b>  plough  it  up,  but  considered  it  an  excellent  op- 
portnmty  to  try  the  ^^^^^^b^^^^H 
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flDwn  it  oD  K  part  ol  the  field,  I  wu  mucb  surpriaed 
at  aeeiag  not  tmlr  the  wlieat  improre,  but  also  the 
wire-weed,  whicn  contioaed  to^  increase  op  to  the 
time  ol  barveflt,  and  was  so  strong  as  to  render 
reaping  difficult.  Considerably  more  tbao  a  load 
of  this  weed  to  Ibe  acre  was  left  on  the  laud.  I 
mention  this  circumstiince  merely  to  prove  the 
power  of  tbe  nitrate  to  force  even  weeds,  the  natu- 
ral prodaee  of  the  soil,  when  tbe  com  is  not  suffi- 
ciently thick  OQ  the  groond  to  take  up  its  nutritive 
propertiea. 

6.  On  a  field  of  oals  which  bad  been  aoder  tbe  pro- 


oeaa  of  dninine.  bat  when,  in  conaeqaence  of  a 
omtiaaatkHi  of  rain,  the  operation  had  been  bus- 
pended  fbr  a  conuderable  time ;  the  land,  being 
continaally  saturated,  was  much  out  of  condition. 
This  I  considered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ez- 
f>eriment8.   In  six  days  after  the  nitrate  was  sowo 
itbe^nto  surpass  tbe  other  part  of  tfae  field,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  harrcsL 
Oo  each  of  ihe  two  laet  crops  I  housed  and 
thrnebed,  aeparately,  one  Bcre  that  was  sown  whh 
nitrate,  and  one  that  was  not  so  sown,  and  I 
found  the  result  as  Ibllows : — 


One  acre  of  wheat  sown  with 
nitraie  ol'eoda      .     .  . 
One  ditto  without     .     .  . 

Dido  siniw  wiih  nitraie 
Ditto  without      .    .    .  . 


M.  pk. 

20  0 

14  3 

truss. 

72 


bi.  pk. 


£.  «.  d. 


Increaee    5    1  at  .8s.  6d.  per  bushel 
truss. 

Increase  20j^  at  lid.  per  irass 


One  acre  of  oats  sown  with 

nitrate  of  soda  . 
Uitio  without 

Ditto  straw  with  niiraie 
Dido  without  - 


Expense  of  nitrate  and  sowing  

Profit;  on  nitrate  per  acre  of  wheat   1'  16 

hi.  pk. 


2  4 

n 

0  IS 

H 

3  3 

6 

1  7 

0 

1  16 

6 

bl.  pk. 

60  3 

46  0 
I  ruse.' 
120 
'  84 


Increase 


14    3  at  Ss.  6d.  per  bushel 

IrUBH. 


Increase     36  al  lOd.  per  truss 


2  II  7} 
.    1    10  0 


fispense  of  nitrate  and  sowing 

Profit  oh  nitrate  per  acre  of  oats 

By  this  Btatemeni  it  will  b«  seen  that  the  in- 
crease on  the  wheal  and  on  the  wheat-straw  is 
more  than  one-fourih  ;  on  the  oats  nearly  the 
same,  and  on  the  oat-«traw  almost  one-third. 

Id  my  experimenfs  the  nitrate  ol'  soda  was  only 
beneficial  on  land  that  was  out  of  condition  ;  ir 
this  should  prove  to  be  its  (general  character,  it 
will  indeed  be  a  valuahtR  auxiliary  as  a  top-dress- 
ing in  the  spring.  There  are  but  few  farmers 
who  have  not  a  eraall  portion  of  their  land  to 
which  it  may  become  useful.  Yon  are  aware 
that  a  very  Krea(  breadth  of  land  in  this  island 
requires  a  stimulus  to  produce  even  a  moderate 


4   1  74 

 .17  0 

 •   2  14  7J 

crop,  while,  to  land  which  is  naturally  leriile  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  auch  asaiaiance 
would  prove  injurious. 

I  purpose  using  a  greater  quantity  of  nitrate 
this  season,  with  a  view  of  trying  its  properties ; 
and  as  it  ia  very  important  not  only  to  know  how 
far  ii  may  prove  beDeficial  to  the  first  crop,  but 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  land  in  the  following 
season,  I  trust  every  member  who  may  have 
tbe  opportunity  will  not  fail  lo  make  a  report  ac- 
cordingly. Chap.  Nkwmar. 
Court  Farm,  Hayes, 
Monk  IS,  1841. 


HORB  DlSPrTBS  AHOMG  THB  8BLLBKS  OF 
BBIIK8HIM  BOOS, 

From  U)e  Kenucky  Fanner. 

The  following,  over  an  anonymous  signature,  is 
Horn  a  fanner  of  Bourbon,  whose  proper  name 
Mr.  Bement  bat  no  right  to  know,  since  he  has 
ehoaen  to  recoffnlBe  him  under  bis  fictitious  one. 
But  we  intend  no  olTence  to  Mr.  Bement  (as  it 
would  he  no  compliment  to  X.  Y.  Z.)  when  we 
say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  standing  of  Mr.  B. 
in  New  York,  ihai  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  to  say  the  leasi, 
is  quite  as  respectable  in  Kentucky. 

In  relation  to  the  maiters  in  controversy,  we 
wish  it  understood  we  shall  take  no  other  part  than 
that  which  we  deem  will  he  of  justice  and  impar- 
tiality 10  tbe  parlies.  The  controveray,  we  hope, 


if  continued,  wiltdipdeep  into  the  true  merits  of  the 
several  varieties  of^ swine,  so  that  our  readers  may 
derive  some  useful  information  from  it. — Ed.  K.  F.' 

Bourbon  county,  July  24,  1841. 
7b  iht  editor  of  the  Kentudkg  Fanur—l  have 
read  in  your  last  number  a  letter  addressed  to  vou 
by  Mr.  C.  N.  Bement,  from  near  Albany,  New 
York,  in  which  he  charges  a  coirespondent  (torn 
New  York, '  X.  Y.  Z.,'  with  ineorreetness ;  as  be 
did  not  examine  his  hogs.  Mr.  B.  would  Ain 
make  your  readers  believe  that  my  ataiements 
were  incorrect.  It  was  not  my  design  to  convey 
the  idea  that  I  bad  examined  alt  the  inferior  lots  of 
Berkshire  hogs  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  No, 
Ihey  were  such  as  had  obtaiiiedj»lebrityjibroad 
aud  &vor  ai  home,  thBy(||||)jl)j^^jgi@d[9>^V@iibe, 
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BDcl  ol'  which  I  have  wrtiien.  The  inlortnation 
given  to  me  in  Sew  York  ie  relation  to  Mr.  Be- 
meut'e  hoffi  was  such  ihat  I  had  no  deeire  to  lee 
them.  Whether  or  not  injuatiee  hai  been  done 
him  I  eannoi  determine.  Mr.  B.  wiahea  the  devil 
lo  have  hie  doe.  Surely  he  ia  as  much  eniitled  lo 
it  Be  any  other  individual,  btii  not  more  than  bis 
ndvoeaies.  I  leave  him  and  Mr.  LoFeiiif^r  to  settle 
the  UBiier  as  lo  the  size  ol  itieir  hofre  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  be  will  inrorm  Mr.  B.  by  what  sy«tem 
of  breeding  he  has  obtained  ihoee  large  Berk- 
shires,  that  Kentucky  farmers  bo  juaily  prize. 
Your  correspondent  does  not  lliink  it  requires 
great  acumen  lo  discover  the  difference  between 
the  large  and  the  small  Berkshires.  The  diieimi- 
lariiy  ia  so  greet  that  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
With  them  can  immediately  detect  each  kind.  IT 
he  will  examine  Loseing's  pigg^i'^  be  will  readily 

Csreeive  the  difference.  He  eays  la  Bngland^hey 
now  oi'but  one  variety.  Shoald  Mr.  B.  pay  a 
visit  to  Kentucky  he  will  find  lour  varieiiee,  viz.: 
the  'large  black  Berkshire  of  Liossini;,  a  white 
Berkshire  imported  by  L<etton,  and  another  by  Or. 
Manin,  and  the  small  Berkshire  ptftrhased  of  C. 
N.  Bement  by  Mr.  Letion}  all  of  which  are  appa- 
reotty  of  very  diflereot  breeds,  but  all  claiming  to 
be  Berkshirps, 

As  to  large  Berkshire  sows  being  more  prolific, 
B.  says  is  all  a  fol  de  rul.  I  suppose  liie  English 
of  that  is,  it  is  all  a  he.  Now  he  proves  by  his 
own  statements  that  it  is  true.  He  remarks  it  ie 
not  unfrequent  (or  sows  of  thi«  breed  (and  he 
iitales  hie  are  as  la^  as  Lossing's)  lo  have  from 
12  to  16  piffs,  and  in  one  instance  as  high  aa  Is 
living  pigs  at  one  litter.  Mr.  fi.  says  your  corre- 
apondent  omitted  lo  inrorm  you  how  many  pif^ 
Irom  these  great  liiters  are  raised.  That,  sir,  ia 
not  my  look  out;  all  depends  upon  the  attention 
the  sowii  receive  at  piecinif.  in  answer  to  Mr. 
B.'e  charge  that  your  correspondent  would  lain 
make  ihe  public  believe  that  ihey  (McFerren's 
hogs)  were  all  purchased  of  Lossing,  that  charge 
is  eniirely  eratuiious.  I  was  informed  that  the 
most  of  them  were  either  purchased  of  Loseins  or 
descendants  of  hia  stock.  Be  thai  as  it  may,  no 
censure  can  rest  upon  X.  Y.  Z. 


■OTBB  On  BAHDT  POINT  BSTATIS.    VO.  III. 

Tb  *e  Uiiar  of  ibe  Kuaina' R«eitt«r. 

Sandy  Point,  July  10th,  1841. 
In  **  Notes  on  Sandy  Point  Et)iate,  No,  1,"  it 
was  stated  that "  all  of  the  soil  of  the  arable  land 
was  susceptible  of  (he  highest  dejrree  of  im- 
provement, and  that,  in  iis  original  and  virgin 
state,  it  must  have  been  highly  productive." 
Ffom  a  severe  system  of  cropping,  close  grazing, 
and  little  attention  fo  manuring,  Ibr  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  its  original  fertility  has  been 
greatly  rediieed.  For  the  past  10  years,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  restore  to  the  soil  a  portion  of 
its  lost  lertility ;  Httle  grazing  has  been  permitted, 
daring  that  period,  on  any  portion  of  the  estate 
now  under  tillage.  Clover  has  been  eztemively 
■od  sueeesslully  cultivated,  and  returned  to  the 
soil  as  a  mani^ng ;  and  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  collection  and  application 
of  putrescent  manures ;  the  results,  however,  of 
the  general  appliealioD  or  ibis  latter  manure  have 


proved  but  little  satisfactory.  For  10  years,  prior  to 
1840,  all  of  the  manure  which  could  be  collected 
fixtm  the  stables,  winter  farm  yards,  &c.,  up  to  the 
first  of  March  of  each  year,  was  applied  to  the 
field  to  be  planted  in  corn  ;  all  made  in  the  sub- 
sequent spring  months  was  piled  up  and  allowed 
to  rot  and  lerment  until  the  spring  of  Ihe  follow- 
ing year,  when  it  was  also  applied  to  the  com 
crop.  For  the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
application  was  made  of  the  winter  collected  ma- 
nure, consisting  chiefly  of  unrolled  and  nearly 
entire  corn-stalks,  straw,  shucks,  &c.  Mr.  Bol- 
hng  is  of  the  opinion  that  little  or  no  benefit 
was  derived  by  the  corn  crop  to  which  it  was 
applied,  and  that  Irom  its  coarse  texture  it  formed 
a  serious  impediment  in  the  alter  cultivation  of 
tbe  crop.  The  Ibllowing  wheat  crop  derived  aa 
liule  benefit  as  did  the  preceding  corn  crop.  Sn 
far  as  I  have  seen  this  mode  practised,  my  own 
opinion  and  experience  coincide  with  that  of 
Mr.  Boiling.  From  the  application  of  rott^ 
manure  to  a  corn  crop,  I  have  seen  decided  bene- 
fits ;  but  from  the  usual  mode  in  which  it  is  piled 
up  and  unprotected  liom  the  influences  of  the 
hot  summer's  Sun,  dryinir  winds  and  washing 
rains,  and  from  Incoming  fire-langed  or  moulded, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  manure  thus  piled  up 
becomes  a  mass  of  dry,  worthless  vegetable  fibre, 
scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  hauling  out,  and 
ran  impart  benefit  lo  no  crop.  Such  a  mode  is,  at 
beet,  especially  in  a  climate  such  as  Ibis,  a  most 
injudicious  arid  ^asteRil  one ;  a  very  large  bulk 
of  manure  is  lost,  and  so  far  from  its  strength 
becoming  concentrated,  all  its  gaseous,  if  not  all  ita 
leniliziag  properties  are  lost,  and  there  isJiiile  left  to 
compensate  lor  the  loss  of  bulk,  labor,  and  time  oc- 
cupied in  piling  it  up,  and  hauling  and  spreading  it 
on  tbe  soil.  From  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
the  application  ol  recent  or  unrolled  manure  to 
clover  the  best  and  most  profitable  application 
of  it:  laying  it  on  early  in  the  spring,  when  the 
leaves  ot  the  clover  speedily  cover  and  protect 
the  manure.  While  the  lilover  derives  much 
benefit  from  ibis  top-dressing,  ila  greatly  increased 
growth,  well  ploughed  under  in  proper  season, 
[>roves  an  excellent  manuring,  either  lor  a  wheat 
fallow,  or  ensuing  com  crop.  Last  year  (1840) 
the  manure  on  this  estate  was  applied  as  follows, 
60  cart-loads  of  rotted  manure  were  applied  as  a 
lop-dresting  on  wheat,  in  January  of  that  year. 
Nearly  all  of  this  was  stable  manure,  and  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  white  mould.  Little  ifanylwnefit 
resulted  from  the  application.  316  loads  of  rolled 
cow-yard  manure  of  the  preceding  spring  were 
applied  lo  an  oat  fallow.  This  was  also  very  much 
moulded.  Very  little  benefit  was  observable  either 
10  the  preparatory  oat  or  following  wheat  crop, 
as  compared  with  that  on  which  no  manure  had 
been  applied.  9S9  loads,  also  of  rotted  mixed 
manure,  being  a  pile  of  the  preceding  year's 
accumulation,  was  applied  to  com  ground.  Much 
of  this  was  also  moulded ;  the  bottom  of  the  pile, 
being  generally  under  water,  was  free  from  mould, 
and  good.  From  this  application  the  com  derived 
coDsiderable  benefit.  3070  loads  of  unroued  or 
recent  manure  from  tbe  stable  and  cattle  yards 
were  applied  on  clover  intended  for  a  wheat  Al- 
low, and  also  on  clover  intended  for  the  com  crop 
of  this  present  year.  When  applied  on  clover  for 
wheal  fallow  no  lime  or  calcareous  matierr  had 
been  applied  to  the^9|,|^49^<gh$^i^or 
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that  iDleoded  Tor  corn  bad  been  limed.  In  both 
CBHO  the  increased  growth  of  clover  and  weeds 
plainly  exhibited  the  beneBis  of  the  application, 
as  did  alio  iheimprove<J  crop  or  wheat  ibis  sea- 
BUD,  ditiincily  marking  the  limtia  of  the  manur- 
ing, Bfl  does  also  ihe  now  superior  growth  of 
youog  clover.  So  Tar  as  the  corn  crop  has  yet  pro- 
gress, there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  iia 
growth,  as  compared  with  that  on  similar  soil  on 
which  00  manure  had  been  applied  ;  but  not  ub 
yet  so  decided  or  obvious  aa  on  the  wheat  crop. 
When  prevented  from  hauling  out  all  the  manure 
collected  duiing  the  winter  and  early  spring 
moDths,  prior  to  the  middle  of  April,  I  have 
repeatedly  applied  ii  (o  clover,  together  with  all 
collected  durmg  summer,  so  late  in  the  season 
Bd  ihe  muDiha  of  August  and  September,  on 
young  clover  with  very  evident  benefits.  In  this 
case  no  piling  up  was  resorted  to ;  leaving  the 
accumulation  of  manure  in  the  yarde,  to  lay 
with  a  surtiace  as  little  broken  aa  possible,  and 
protected  by  a  covering  of  straw  or  other  coarse 
Jitter,  and  keeping  it  as  much  as*  possible  saturat- 
ed with  water.  By  ihis  mode  manure  will  be 
prevented  lirom  becoming  moulded,  decomposition 
will  progresa  alowly,  comparatively  liiile  bulk 
will  be  Toai,  and  little  il'  any  of  iia  lertilizing 
properties.  So  lar  aa  my  observation  and  experi- 
eoee  have  led  me  in  this  climate,  the  application 
of  all  puireseenl  manure  to  young  clover,  is  the 
most  economical  and  profitable  applicatiun  that 
can  be  made  ol'  ii.  And  the  less  the  degree  oi 
lermeniation  whirh  has  taken  pluce  previous  to 
iu  application  the  better.  When  unrolled  straw, 
comstaikB,  abucks,  &c.,  have  been  applied  to  a 
good  suud  ol'  clover,  early  in  the  apring,  1  have 
never  experienced  any  didiculiy  in  ploughing 
them  under  in  the  lall  or  winter  months,  and 
have  generally  Ibuud  them  almost  entirety  de- 
composed. When  not  completely  covered  and  pro- 
lecuhl  by  a  lull  firowth  ol  clover  and  weeds, 
decompoaitiob  will  progress  more  slowly ;  the 
UDderluymgttod  will  however  derive  considerable 
benefiii  bui  uut  equal  to  that  derived  trom  an  in- 
creased growth  ol'  clover,  when  applied  to  thai 
valuable  lertdizer.  In  Tuture  years  it  is  contem- 
plated that  this  will  be  ibe  general  mode  ol 
applying  alt  putrescent  manures  on  ihia  estate, 
securing  Srst  a  good  stand  ol'  clover.  1  have 
invariatily  lound  clover  manures  lu  the  spring  to 
withstand  the  summer  droughts  ol  this  climate 
much  better  than  that  on  which  no  such  applica- 
tion had  been  made ;  and  as  ibe  increased  breadth 
ol  laud  rendered  calcareous  by  the  applicuiioii  ol 
time  or  marl  progresses,  a  prelerence  will  be 
given  to  soils  whicb  have  received  eucb  applica- 
uoDB}  aod  on  which  manures  will  doubtless  prove 
the  most  profitable. 

The  ploughing  under,  of  green  crops  (other 
than  clover)  Ibr  manure  baa  been  only  recently 
attempted  here ;  experience  has  yet  lo  test  their 
value.  No  doubts  however  are  entertained  as  to 
their  profit  and  uiiliiy.  Pino  leaves  applied  to 
Umed  soils  have  here  proved  beneficial. 

JBelore  the  year  1831  very  little  lime  had  been 
used  on  any  portion  ol'  the  estate ;  and  Irom 
that  period  up  to  the  twginning  oi  1840,  170 
acres  on  the  Rowe  larm,  260  on  Teddington, 
and  90  on  the  Neck  farm,  equal  in  all  to  520 
acres,  had  received  a  dressing  of  oyster  shdl  lime, 
ai  a  rata  per  acre  varying  irom  90  to  120  bush- 


els, or  in  all,  aa  near  a*  can  now  be  aaeertained, 

equal  lo  3000  hogsheads  ol  ahelle.  The  annual 
applications  were  given  to  the  fields  planted  in 
corn ;  and  aeleciing  Ihe  poorest  or  least  produciive 
portions  of  these  fields,  and  consequently  on  de- 
tached portions  of  each  farm.  The  benefits  resulting 
Irom  the  application  have  been  most  decided  ; 
the  increased  growih  of  weeds,  clover,  c-orn  and 
wheat,  point  out  each  application  aa  distinctly  as 
if  each  were  separately  fenced  off.  The  increased 
products  on  these  particular  apota  have  not  been 
accurately  ascertained  or  noted ;  but  when,  by  lha 
eye  comparing  them  with  surrounding  land  not 
limed,  the  increaae  la  not  leas  (ban  double  in  com 
aod  threelbid  in  wheat  and  clover,  and  give* 
ample  encouragement  to  persevere  in  tta  applica- 
tion. In  addition  lo  Ihe  above  quantities  of  shell 
lime  uaed  durini;  the  period  above  mentioned, 
from  1000  to  1200  bushela  of  marl  were  brought 
over  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Surry 
county, where  there  are  extensive  depoeiteaof  marl, 
and  were  applied  to  a  corner  ol  a  field  onTeddlng- 
ton.  The  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  mari 
was  not  known,  nor  is  it  now  recollected  how 
much  was  applied  per  acre ;  supposed  to  have 
been  a  alight  dressing ;  aod  as  probably  all  ol*  the 
corner  of  land  so  marled,  from  its  near  vicinity  to 
several  houses,  baa  had  ashes  applied  to  it  oc- 
casionally, il  is  doubtful  bow  much  improvement 
may  justly  be  attributed  to  Ihe  application  of  Ihe 
marl.  The  crop  of  clover  on  it  of  this  season  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  on  adjoining  limed 
land. 

In  1840  Ihe  purchase  of  calcareous  matter  was 
largely  entered  into  on  this  estate.  76  hhds. 
of  o>6ier  shells  were  purchased  at  75  cents  per 
hhd.,  $57.00,  and  1962  hhds.  ai  70  cenip,  81373.40, 
in  all  2038  'hhds.,  cokimg  81430.40.  In  addition  to 
these,  90  caeka  ol  norihetii  stone  lime  were  pur- 
chased, costing  90  cents  per  cask,  081.00;  aod 
early  in  the  season,  a  contract  iraa  entered  into  tot 
a  supply  ol  40,000  bushels  of  marl,  Irom  a  bank  on, 
the  Suiry  side  of  the  river,  distant  about  7  miles, ' 
lor  4  ctitite  per  bushel,  and  of  which  20.000  busbebi 
were  delivered  during  the  year,  making  the  cost 
of  marl  lur  the  year  $800.00  ;  and  in  all,  lor  marl, 
stone  lime  and  ahelle,  a  total  of  $2311.40.  Of  ihe 
alwve  quaniities  not  more  than  300  hhds.  of 
shells  were  burned,  and  applied  to  the  soil  in  1840, 
at  the  rale  of  from  100  to  120  bushels  per  acre, 
all  ol'  the  s'.iine  lime  at  the  rate  of  60  buabeU  per 
acre,  and  5200  bu&hela  of  marl,  at  the  rate  of  130 
bushels  per  acre.  (A  large  application  of  lime 
and  mari  was  made  eariy  this  year,  and  wbicb 
will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  commuoica- 
tiun.)  The  above  quantity  of  marl  will  appear 
to  nit:.ny  a  very  slight  application.  Whentbecoo- 
tract  was  entered  into,  the  coDiractora  staled  tba 
sirengih  ol  Ihe  marl  to  be  85  per  cent,  of  lime; 
and  no  doubt  they  were  eorreci,  so  tar  as  a  particu- 
lar selected  specimen  was  concerned  ;  but  not  so 
as  regards  the  general  body  of  mari,  which, 
Irom  aubaequeni  analysis,  proved  to  be  only  j^^^- 
Our  aubaequent  applicaliona  have  consequently 
been  increased  so  as  to  give  upwards  of  100  bush- 
els of  lime  per  acre ;  the  object  for  the  present 
being  to  give  as  large  a  surlace  as  possible  a 
speedy  dressing.  Improvement  to  the  soU  will  in 
the  meaotime  be  progressing ;  and  an  increased 

I application  will  immediately  Ibilow.  Considering 
the  tacilitie.,  which^.^dej^^itQf^j^jg^Dt. 
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frora  which  this  lupply  is  obtained,  for  digging, 
the  short  distances  it  has  to  be  lightered,  as 
also  the  laciliiies  afforded  for  speedily  discharging 
a  cargo,  on  various  poinia  ol'  (he  eelaie,  4  cents 
a  buahet  may  justly  be  cooBtderad  a  high  priee  for 
thia  marl.  The  then  existing  cireunMtaDcea  which 
induced  the  contraei,  however,  justiRed  the  giving 
of  that  price,  rather  than  saner  disappointment 
by  not  obtaining  a  necessary  supply  in  due  season. 
The  same  marl,  of  equal  quality,  and  from  the 
same  depoaile,  is  now  offered  ai  a  reduced  price. 

The  application  of  shell  lime  on  thiB  estate  \a 
very  expensive.  The  wood  necessary  lor  burning 
the  shells  has  to  be  caned  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  three  miles ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  each 
bushel  of  lime,  when  ready  for  applicaiion  to  the 
soil,  costs  not  less  than  12  eeois  per  bushel ;  and  it 
is  also  estimated  that  an  equal  quantity  of  lime 
per  acre  will  be  furnished  from  marl  at  cost- 
ing 8  or  S(  cents  per  bushel  at  about  one-tnird  the 
expense  of  shell  lime.  It  is  in  eoniemplaiion  to 
diseontioue  the  use  of  the  latter  here  beyond  the 
supply  of  shells  now  on  hand,  and  use  the  marl  in 
prelerenee,  if  it  shall  be  found,  after  a  fair  (rial,  lo 
act  equally  well  on  the  soil,  and  marl  of  that 
strength  can  continue  to  be  procured,  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  demands  of  the  estatei  at  not 
more  than  3  cents  per  bushel. 

A  dressing  of  calcareous  manure  was  given  to 
a  iwemy-acre  lot  previous  to  planting  corn  in 
1840.  On  one  half  of  the  lot  shell  lime  was  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre;  on  the 
other  half  marl  at  the  rate  <ri  ISO  bushels  contain- 
ing  .«3y  o(  lime.  The  crop  of  corn  was  much  in- 
jured by  the  ravages  of  the  cut  worm.  Until  laie  in 
June  no  difference  was  observable  on  the  crop  be- 
tween the  shell  lime  and  marl,  nor  was  any  ob- 
served on  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  recently 
reaped  ;  and  (he  young  clover  now  stands  equally 
well  over  the  lot. 

On  another  portion  of  land,  of  tittle  over  12 
acres,  immediately  in  fronl  of  Teddington  barn, 
afler  a  dressing  of  rotted  manure,  shell  lime,  at  the 
rate  of  120  bushnls  per  acre,  was  applied  previous 
to  planting  corn,  also  in  1840.  This  portion  of 
ground,  though  of  fine  texture  of  soil  and  well  lo- 
cated for  receiving  occasional  aid  from  manure, 
had  failcHl  comparatively  for  several  years  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  either  com  or  wheaL  The  crop  of 
com  last  year  was  judged-  to  be  equal  lo  30  or  35 
bdshels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  reaped 
this  season  as  being  not  less  than  15  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  MnefiiB  (o  this  portion  of 
groond  have  consequently  been  bigbljf  satiafac- 
Uaj ;  the  stand  of  young  clover  is  now  very  fine. 

In  preparing  the  corn  field  on  the  Neck  larm  in 
1840,  20  acres  ^n  one  side  of  the  field,  considered 
as  being  too  poor  to  produce  a  crop  of  com,  had  a 
dressing  of  manure  from  the  stable  yard  applied  to 
it,  and  a  crop  of  oals  sowA.  This  crop  resulted 
miserably,  not  even  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground; 
what  was  of  tbem  were  ploughed  down  soon  af- 
ler ripening,  and  from  which  a  scanty  volunteer 
growth  presented  iiaelll  In  the  fall|  pravioos  toaow- 
Sig  wheat,  15  acres  of  it  received  a  dressing  of 
•bell  lime  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre.  On 
the  7th  November  wheat  was  spwn  on  the  portion 
limed,  as  also  on  that  not  limed,  and  which  had 
the  equal  benefit  of  manure,  and  on  a  portion  of 
it  a  tolerable  crop  of  pea  vines  ploughed  under. 
The  adi^ng  land,  wbicti  had  been  m  com,  and 
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separated  only  by  a  water  furrow,  was  also  sown 
on  the  same  day.  From  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
growth  of  the  wheat,  that  on  the  limed  portion 
Kept  tar  in  advance.  The  crop  reaped  from  it  this 
season  was  heavy,  and  considered  to  be  equal  to 
25  bushels  per  acre ;  while  that  on  the  portion  al' 
the  20  acres  not  limed  has  certainly  not  produced 
an  average  of  more  than  five  bushels  per  acre, 
and  was  considered  as  being  formeriy  the  best 
portion  of  the  20  acres,  all  of  which  previous 
to  liming  would  not  probably  have  pr6duced  an 
average  of  4  bushels.  The  crop  ol  wheat  from 
the  adjoining  land  which  had  been  in  com.  and 
formerly  considered  as  being  greatly  superior  lo 
that  ponion  timed,  produced  a  <^rop  whose  average 
will  little  if  any  exceed  from  8  to  10  bushels  per 
acre.  A  more  striking  instance  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  application  of  lime  I  have 
never  seen.  Con  the  most  sceptical  desire  a  strong- 
er proof;  or  its  advocate*  a  more  gratifying  re- 
sult? Other  results  will  mtsequently  be  report- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  I  remain  your  humble  tmd 
obedient  servant,  A.  Nicol. 


GROWTH  or  PLAim  WITHOUT  HOOLZk 
Prom  Wotwler'i  Appeadiz  to  LltiUc's  Oiganie  Chemlrtry. 

Some  account  of  a  suspended  plant  of  J^Keia 
^uatrtUia,  which  was  grown  for  eight  months 
witiiout  earth  in  the  stove  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Edinburgh.  By  Mr.  William  Macnab,  Super- 
intendent  of  the  ^rden."  (From  the  3d  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  p.  77. 
Slightly  abridged.) 

*'  Ficus  ^ustralis  is  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  was  introduced  into  the  British  gar- 
dens in  1789,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph 
BankE.  The  plant  ia  not  uncommon  now  in 
collections  in  this  country,  where  it  has  been 
usually  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  and  in  a 
good  greenhouse  it  thrives  tolerably  well,  altheugh 
it  seems  rather  more  impatient  of  cold  than  many 
of  the  planu  from  the  same  country. 

"  Wnen  I  came  to  superintend  this  garden  m 
1810, 1  found  a  specimen  of  it  among  the  green- 
house plants,  where  it  remained  for  some  time 
Afterwards ;  but  owing  to  the  bad  conslraction 
of  the  greenhouse  here,  and  the  very  hardy  way 
in  which  I  was  obliged  to  treat  the  plants  ui  (bat 
department,  I  did  not  find  theficm  thrive  so  well 
as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  it  do.  I  conclud- 
ed that  it  required  more  heat,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1811 1  placed  it  in  the  stove,  when  it  soon  began 
10  grow  as  vigorously  as  I  had  ever  seen  it  do. 

"The  stem  of  the  plant  was  about  a  foot  in 
height  before  any  branches  set  out ;  on  one  of 
the  branches,  above  two  feet  from  the  junction 
with  the  stem,  a  root  was  put  out.  As  soon  as 
(his  had  grown  about  a  foot  long,  I  placed  a  pot 
under  it.  As  soon  as  I  found  this  pot  filled  with 
roots,  I  determined  to  try  whether  :f  supplied 
plentifully  with  water  it  would  support  the  wbtde 
plant. 

*'  In  August,  1816, 1  left  off  watering  the  ori- 
ginal lai^  pot,  and  supplied  (he  smaller  one  very 
freely  with  water ;  1  kept  ii  in  this  state  for  about 
eight  months,  (ill  the  earth  in  (be  large  pot  was 
so  completely-dry,  that  I  was  satisfied  the  plant 
could  receive  no  nourisbmeot  from  it*.  Thesbrab 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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eontioaed  quite  as  heatihy  and  vigorous  as  when 
supplied  wiih  water  at  the  ongiaal  root.  In  the 
■priog  or  1817, 1  took  oir  the  large  pot  in  which  the 
original  roots  were,  and  exposed  the  roots  lo  the 
full  raye  of  the  sun,  by  gradually  stiakiofc  off  the 
dry  earth  from  among  ihem  ;  ihia  bfld  no  ill  efiect 
on  the  plant,  as  itslill  reoaained  perfectly  healthy  ; 
it,  however,  bad  the  etlecl  of  making  roota  be  put 
out  freely  all  over  the  plant,  much  more  ao  than 
had  hitherto  been  ihe  caae. 
"In  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1817, 1 

g laced  a  root  in  a  third  pot,  which  was  put  out 
om  a  branch  about  three  feetlirom  thejuifction 
with  the  stem,  and  on  the  opposite  side  ot*  the 
plant  firora  that  which  had  supported  it  Tor  some 
time  past.  As  soon  as  1  Ibuud  (his  pot  filled  with 
fibres,  I  supplied  it  freely  with  water,  and  kept 
the  other  small  pot  dry,  as  1  had  done  before  with 
the  original  root.  I  lound  the  plant  still  continue 
equally  vigorous  as  beJbre.  In  the  spring  of  181B, 
I  took  away  the  second  pot,  which  I  had  Ibr  some 
time  kept  dry,  and  exposed  ibe  roots  gradually, 
as  1  had  formerly  done  with  those  io  the  origi- 
Dal  pot. 

"  The  third  pot,  which  now  alootf  supported 
the  plant,  was  four  feet  from  the  kiwer  eod  of  the 
«tem,  and  very  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  branch, 
the  original  roots,  and  the  second  set  of  roots, 
both  hanging  loose  in  the  air.  The  plant,  how- 
ever, remaioed  in  this  state  for  nearly  a  year  in 
perfect  health.  In  May,  1819, 1  took  a  very  small 
pot,  about  two  iDehf>8  in  diameter,  and  filled  it 
with  earth  as  1  had  done  Ibe  others,  and  set  it  on 
ihesurlaeeof  the  earth  in  the  third  pot  which 
now  supported  the  plant.  Into  this  small  pot  1 
introduced  a  root  which  came  from  the  same 
branch,  a  little  below  the  one  which  was  in  the 
lai^ar  (third)  pot.  As  soon  as  the  small  pot  was 
filled  with  roots,  I  supplted  it  freely  vith  water, 
«od  gave  the  larger  pot  none  but  what  might  hap- 

Sia  to  run  throng  the  nnall  one.  After  lemain- 
g  in  this  , state  lor  near  two  aionths,  I  eut  th^ 
hnaeh  «ff  between  the  two  pots  ;  I  still  supplied 
the  email  pot  only  with  water,  bat  occaa'iooally  at 
this  time  threw  a  Hide  water  over  the  whole 
plant.  It  continued  to  look  as  well  as  itfaad  done 
before. 

"  In  July  last,  1819, 1  examined  the  small  pot 
(the  fourth  used)  and  found  it  completely  filled 
with  roots,  very  little  earth  remnining  in  the  pot. 
By  this  lime  the  plant. appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  I  determined  to  try  whether 
it  would  live  wholly  toitkout  earth.  I  accordingly 
took  the  small  (Iburth)  pot  off,  and  gradually 
worked  ofi  what  little  earth  remained  among  the 
roota.  I  at  this  time,  however,  threw  plenty  of 
water  over  the  leaves,  generally  twice  in  the  day : 
this  was  done  aboni  the  latter  end  of  July,  when 
the  weather  was  very  warm,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  no  bad  efiects  on  the  Ficas. 

"  What  may  appear  rather  remarkable  is,  that 
though  this  /'ieus  is  a  plant  by  no  means  free 
in  producing  fruit  in  the  usual  way  of  cultivating 
it,  this  specimen,  quite  suspended  without  a  par- 
ticle of  earth,  was  loaded  with  figs  during  ihe 
months  of  September,  October,  and  part  of  No- 
vember. Two  fruit  were  produced  at  the  axilla 
of  almost  every  leaf,  and  these  were  quite  as  large 
as  I  had  ever  seen  on  the  plant  in  the  hot  houses 
of  Kew  Garden.  The  plant  is  bwhuting  to  grow 
or  extend,  although  ir  has  now  been  suspended 


tor  eight  months  without  a  particle  of  earth,  and 
during  that  lime  we  have  had  very  hot  -weaiher, 
and  also  very  cold  weather.  Roots  have  been 
put  out  very  freely  all  over  the  stem  and  branches 
during  that  time.  The  plant  now  (February, 
1819,)  measures  7^  feet  between  the  extremity 
of  the  root  and  the  top  of  the  branrihes,  and  liie 
stem  at  the  thickest  part  is  5^  inches  in  circom- 
ference." 


BXTKRIMKHTS  AND  OBBBRTATIOfTS  0«  THE 
ACTIOH  or  CMABCOAL  FHOH  WOOD  OR 
VEGBTATIOM.     BY  EDWARD  LOCAS. 

Fnsi  lb*  Msie. 

"  In  a  division  of  a  low  hothouse  in  the  botani- 
cal garden  at  Munich,  abed  was  set  apart  for 
young  tropical  plants,  but  instead  of  being  filled 
with  tan,  as  is  usually  ihe  case,  it  was  fill^  with 
the  powder  of  charcoal,  (a  material  which  could 
be  easily  procured,)  the  large  pieces  of  charcoal 
having  t>een  previously  separated  by  means  of  a 
sieve.  The  heat  was  conducted  by  mearw  of  a 
tube  of  white  Iron  into  a  hollow  space  in  this  bed 
and  distributed  a  gentle  warmth,  sufficient  to  have 
caused  tan  to  etiier  into  a  state  of  fermentation. 
The  plants  placed  in  this  bed  of  chareoal  quickly 
vegetated,  and  acquired  a  healthy  appearance. 
Now,  as  always  is  the  case  in  such  beds,  the  roots 
of  many  of  the  plants  penetrated  through  the 
holes  in  the  botiom  of  the  pots,  and  then  spmd 
themselves  out ;  but  these  plants  evidently  sur- 
passed in  vigor  and  general  luxuriance,  plants 
ffrown  in  the  common  way,  lor  example,  in  tan. 
Several  of  them,  of  which  I  shall  only  specify 
the  beautiful  TTiun&ergta  alata,  and  ihe  genus 
Peireskia,  throve  quite  astonishingly  :  the  blos- 
soms of  the  former  were  so  rich,  that  all  who  saw 
it  affirmed  they  had  never  before  seen  such  a 
specimen.  It  produced,  also,  a  nuoiber  of  seeds 
without  any  artificial  aid,  white  in  most  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  apply  the  pollen  by  the  hand. 
The  PeU-eskuB  grew  so  vigorously,  that  the  P. 
actikata  produced  shoots  several  ells  in  length, 
and  the  P.  grtmdifolia  acquired  leaves  of  a  foot 
in  length.  These  lacls,  as  well  as  the  quick  ff«- 
rainatton  of  the  seeds  which  had  been  -scattered 
spontaneously,  and  the  abundant  appearance  of 
young  Filiees,  naturally  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  was  gradually  ted  to  a  series  of  expttriments, 
the  results  of  which  may  not  be  uninteresting ; 
for,  besides  being  of  practical  use  in  ^he  cultiva- 
tion of  most  plants,  they  demonstrate  also  several 
Ihcts  of  Importance  to  physiology.  *<  The  first 
experiment  which  naturally  suegesied  itself;  was 
to  mix  a  certain  proportion  of  charcoal  wiih  the 
earth  in  which  different  plaoie  grew,  and  to  in- 
crease its  quantity  according  as  ihe  ndvatttnire  of 
the  method  was  perceived.  -An  addition  of  f  of 
charcoal,  for  examp!e,  to  vegetable  mould,  an- 
pcared  to  answer  excellently  for  the  &esn«rja, 
and  Oloxynia,  and  also  for  tbe  tropical  jfraidm 
with  tuberous  roots.  The  two  first  soon  excited 
the  attention  of  connoisseurs,  by  the  great  beauty 
of  all  their  parts  and  their  general  appearAoce. 
They  surpassed  very  quickly  those  cultivated  in 
the  common  way,  both  in  the  thickness  of  ihi>ir 
stems  and  dark  color  of  their  leaves;  their  btos- 
eonu  w«e  bean'ifi^  c^^t^olr  jvflMifipb>lasied 
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moeh  loD^r  than  oaual,  ao  much  so,  that  in  the 
middle  o(  laat  November,  when  other  plants  of 
the  aaioe  Itiods  were  dead,  these  were  quite  fresh 
and  partly  in  bloom.  .4roidea  took  root  very 
rapidly,  aud  their  leaves  surpassed  much  in  size 
the  leaves  of  those  not  so  treaied :  the  species, 
which  are  reared  as  ornamental  plants  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  coloriogof  their  leaves,  (I  mean 
Mich  as  the  Caladium  bia^,  Pictum,  PadU, 
fco.,)  were  particularly  remarked  for  the  liveliueas 
of*  their  tiais ;  and  it  happened  here,  also,  that  the 
period  of  their  vegetation  waa  unusually  long. 
A  cactus  planted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
charcoal  end  earth  throve  progressively,  and  at- 
taioed  double  iis  former  size  in  ihe  space  ofa  few 
weeks.  The  use  of  the  charcoal  was  very  ad- 
vantageous with  several  of  the  BriniuHacta,  and 
JjUiaeea,  with  the  Citrua  and  Begonia  also,  and 
even  with  the  Pabna.  The  same  advantage  was 
found  in  the  case  of  almost  all  those  plants  for 
which  sand  Is  used,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth 
porous,  when  charcoal  was  mixed  with  the  soil 
instead  of  sand  ;  the  ve^tation  was  always  reo* 
dered  slrooger  and  more  vigorou?. 

"At  the  san^e  time  that  these  experimenu 
were  peribrmed  with  mixtures  of  charcoal  with 
difierent  soils,  the  charcoal  was  also  used  free  from 
■ay  addition,  and  In  this  case  the  best  results 
were  obtained.  Cuts  of  plants  from  difierent 
□era  look  root  in  it  well  and  quickly ;  I  mention 
here  only  the  JSuphorbia  faatuosa  and  fulgens 
which  took  root  in  ten  days,  Pandanus  utilis  in 
three  months,  P.  amonfU\foliu$,  Chamadmrea 
eiatior  in  four  weeks,  Pyter  nwW,  Begonia, 
Ficua,  GuTopta,  ChiococcOf  Buddl^a  Hakea, 
Pkyllanthua,  Capparis,  Lauras,  Stifflia  Jacqui- 
nto,  JHimo$a,  Cactus,  in  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
and  several  others  amounting  to  forty  species, 
including /tez,  and  many  others.  Leaves,  and 
pieeea  ol'  leaves,  and  even  fwduncuii,  or  petioles, 
look  root  and  in  part  budded  in  pure  charcoal. 
Amongst  others  we  may  mention  the  fdiola  of 
severalof  the  C^eadea  a>  having  taken  root,  as 
also  did  part  of  ihe  leaves  of  the  Begonia  Telsa- 
iruB,  and  Jaearanda  Brasilierms  j  leaves  of  the 
Euphtyrbut  fagtuosa,  Oxalis  Barrilieri,  Fieus, 
C^/damen,  Polyanthta,  Mesembrianthemuni ;  also, 
Ihe  delicate  leaves  of  the  Lophoapermum  and 
Martynia,  pieces  of  a  leaf  of  the  jfgave  jfmeri- 
cana;  tulis  of  i'inus,  &c. ;  and  all  without  the 
aid  ot  a  previously  formed  bud.* 

**  Pure  charcoal  acts  excellently  as  a  means  of 
caring  UDbealiby  ptaota.  A  J)orianth«»  eccelso, 
for  eiample,  which  had  been  drooping  Ibr  three 
yeara,  was  rendered  completely  healthy  in  a  very 
•hort  time  by  this  means.  An  orange  tree 
which  had  the  very  common  disease  in  which  the 
leaves  become  yellow,  acquired  within  four  weeks 
its  healthy  green  color,  when  the  upper  surface 
of  the  earth  was  removed  from  the  pot  in  which 
it  wascontaioed,  and  a  ring  of  charcoal  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  strewed  in  its  place  around  the 

*  The  cuttings  of  several  of  these  plinis  being  fall 
of  moislare,  require  to  be  partially  dried  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  soil,  and  are  with  difficulty  made  to 
strike  root  in  the  usual  method.  The  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably useful  from  its  absorbing  and  antiseptic  power. 
The  Hakea  is  extremely  difficult  to  propa^^te  from 
cuttings.  All  tiit  Laurut  tribe  are  obstinate,  some 
of  tbem  have  not  rooted  under  three  years  from  the 
time  of  planting. — W,  « 
Vol.  1X7-45 


periphery  of  the  pot.  The  same  was  the  case 
'  with  the  Gardenia. 

"  I  should  be  ted  too  far  were  I  to  state  all  the 
results  of  the  experiments  which  I  have  made 
with  charcoal.  The  object  of  this  paper' Is  mere- 
ly to  show  the  general  eSect  exercised  by  this 
substance  on  vegetation,  but  the  reader  who  takes 
particular  interest  in  the  subject,  will  find  more 
extensive  observations  in  the  **jil^meuMdeuUdi» 
Gmrttnxntim^*  of  Otto  and  Dietrich^  in  Berlin.* 
"  The  charcoal  employed  in  these  experiments 
was  the  dust-like  powder  o(  charcoal  from  firs  and 
pines,  such  as  is  used  in  the  forges  of  blacksmiths, 
and  may  be  easily  procured  in  any  quantity.  It 
was  found  to  have  most  effect  when  allowed  to 
lie  during  the  winter  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  diffen>nt 
kinds  of  charcoal,  experiments  were  also  made 
upon  that  obtained  from  the  hard  woods  and 
peat,  and  also  upon  animal  charcoal,  althougljl 
foresaw  the  probability  that  none  of  them  would 
answer  so  well  as  thai  of  pine-wood,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  porosity  and  the  eaae  with  which  itis 
decompoced. 

"  It  is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  in  treating 
plants  in  the  manner  here  described,  they  must  be 
plentifiilly  supplied  with  water,  since  the  air  hav- 
ing such  free  access  penetrates  and  dries  the  roots, 
so  that  unless  this  precaution  is  taken,  thefdilore 
of  all  such  experiments  is  unavoidable. 

"The  action  of  charcoal  consists  primarily  in 
its  preaerving  the  parts  of  the  plants  with  which 
it  is  in  contact;  whether  they  be  roots,  branches, 
leaves,  or  pieces  of  leaves,  unchanged  in  their 
vital  power  for  a  long  space  of  time,  so  that  the 
plant  obtains  time  to  develope  the  organs  which 
are  necessary  for  its  further  support  and  propaga- 
tion. There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  also  that  the 
charcoal  undergoes  decomposition ;  for  after  being 
used  five  or  six  yeais  it  becomes  a  coaly  earth  ; 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  it  must  yield  carbon,  or 
carbonic  oxide,  abundantly  lo  the  plants  growing 
in  it,  and  thus  afford  the  principal  substance  ne- 
cessary for  the  nutrition  of  vegetables.  In  what 
other  manner  indeed  can  we  explain  the  deep 
green  color  and  great  luxuriance  of  Ihe  leaves 
and  every  part  of  the  plants,  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  no  other  kind  ol  soil,  according  lo  the  opi- 
nion of  men  well  quali6ed  lo  judge*?  It  exercises 
likewise  a  favorable  inSuence  by  decomposing  and 
absorbing  the  maitere  absorbed  [query,  excreted} 
by  the  roots,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  free  from  the 
putrefying  substances  w^ich  are  often  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  spongto/a.  Its  porosity  as 
well  as  the  power  which  it  possesses,  of  absorb- 
ing water  with  rapidity,  and  after  its  saturation,  of 
allowiog  all  other  water  to  sink  through  it,  aie 
causes  also  of  its  favorable  effects.  These  expe- 
limenu  show  what  a  close  affinity  the  component 
parts  of  charcoal  have  to  all  planie,  for  every  ex- 
periment was  crowned  Aith  success,  although 
plants  belonging  to  a  great  mapy  different  families 
were  subjected  to  trial."  Buehner's  Reperiorium. 
ii  Keibe,  xix  Bd.  S.  38.) 

[The  foregoing  article  part  ol  Professor  Web- 
ster's Appendix  to  his  late  edition  of  Liebig's 
"Organic  Chemistry."  The  results  stated  show 

*  See  an  account  of  these  experim'>ntii  in  London's 
Qwrdaur't  Magazine,  for  March,  1841. 
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cleariy  Ibat  carbon  must  be  Airnisbed  to  plants,  (La 
carboaic  acid,)  aod  in  large  proportion  through 
the  roots,  as  well  as  through  the  leaves  orplams  . 
and,  as  cleariy,  thai  Liebig  is  wrong  io  supposing 
the  former  mode  of  supply  to  be  bo  very  small, 
aod  furnished  almost  entirely  in  the  early  growth, 
or  before  the  leaves  are  developed,  and  unbled  to 
draw  the  supply  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere. 
-Ed.  F.  R.} 


THB  BBIl<MOTH. 


From  tbe  Fanners' Cabinet. 

Mt,  Editor, — It  would  appear  that  "Bee- 
breeding"  is  to  share  a  lai^  portion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  the  next  year.  It  is  a  de- 
serving object,  and  might  be  made  both  profita- 
ble and  agreeable,  in  proper  situations  and  under 
careliil  management ;  but  neither  will  that  or  any 
other  pursuit  sucreed,  unless  it  be  well  attended 
to  and  made  a  regular  business.  Already  there 
aie  namerotM  contiivances  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
the  bee-motb,  bat  to  me,  in  this,  at  in  most  other 
cases,  it  seems  by  fhr  better  to  prevent  the  evil  by 
keeping  the  beet  strong  and  healthy;  and  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  system  which  I  have  laid  down 
for  myself,  to  consider  the  moth  the  effect,  rather 
than  the  eau$e  of  the  destruction  complained  of. 
I  believe  that  the  moth  has  no  desire  to  deposite  its 
eggs  in  a  hive,  until  it  knows  by  instinct  that  the 
Bwarm  is  unhealthy  ;  by  the  putridity  which  is 
then  engendered,  it  is  taught  that  its  services  will 
soon  be  required,  according  to  that  beautiful  theo- 
ry so  well  set  forth  by  Agricola,  "  wherever  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substances  are  in  the  progress  of 
decay,  mouths  are  Ibood  ever  ready  to  convert 
dead  matter  into  Ibod  for  living  things." 

And  thtiia  nonew  idea  ;  I  knew,  many  years 
ago,  a  person  who  kept  from  20  to  SO  hives  of 
bees  with  uniform  snocess,  but  he  was  peculiarly 
attentive  to  the  moths,  and  when  he  saw  them 
0itting  around  the  entrance  of  any  particular  hive, 
he  knew  (hat  the  bees  were  sickly,  and  be  would 
immediately  remove  them  to  a  clean  hive,  by 
turning  the  box  which  contained  tbem,  placing 
upon  it  an  empty  hive;  and  by  giving  the  lower 
box  a  few  gentle  blows,  the  bees  would  ascend 
and  take  poeset^sion  :  this  was  done  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  bees  had  returned  from  their  labors, 
and  the  next  day  they  would  be  found  busily  em- 
ployed on  their  new  premises,  without  any  fear  of 
the  moth.  Now  it  it  all  very  pretty— theseMo- 
geniout  contrivances  to  deceive  the  moths  by 
fbrnithii^  them  with  lar;ge  and  convenient  en- 
iraneet  to  sham  boxes,  brushed  over  with  honey 
or  wax,  while  the  bees  are  restricted  to  one  small 
and  inconvenient  hole  of  entrance — but  1  do  not 
consider  that  nature  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  so 
easily  bamboozled  ;  I  believe  the  moths  know 
full  as  well  as  the  man,  when  they  are  inside  the 
hive,  and  that  they  will  not  be  induced  to  deposite 
their  eggs  in  an  out-hoase  where  there  is  no  food 
for  their  young  when  they  come  into  existence. 
I  beg  therefore  to  repeat,  I  consider  the  moth 
Ihe^ecfand  not  the  omse  of  the  mischief;  the 
^neti  of  the  bee*  and  the  putridity  of  the  inter- 


nal atmosphere  of  the  hive  t>eing  the  true  cause 
teaching  them  that  the  labors  of  their  progeny 
will  BOon  be  required  to  act  the  part  of  the  tuntev- 
buzzard.  Remove  the  cause,  therefore,  and  tne 
effect  will  cease— depending  upon  it,  that  *'  when 
the  constitution  is  In  a  healthy  state,  there  it  little 
liability  to  inlectioo  of  any  kind." 

Let,  then,  all  those  who  enter  the  race  of  bee- 
breeding  be  attentive  to  this,  and  by  shifting  the 
swarms  to  oihei;  boxes  so  soon  as  they  perceive 
them  attacked  by  the  moth,  they  will,  I  am  per- 
Boadedi  find  that  preTOntion  it  much  easier  than 
cure.  With  me,  there  it  no  doubt,  the  cause 
ttdmeM  often  arisea  from  the  system  of  withdraw- 
ing the  honey  by  means  of  boxes  and  glasses  pla- 
ced on  the  top  of  the  hive  reducing  the  bees  to  the 
necessity  of  ever  breeding  in  the  same  cells,  by 
which  they  become  filthy  and  putrid  ;  I  therefore 
much  prefer  to  add  another  box  below,  on  remov- 
ing one  from  above,  according  to  the  plan  propoe- 
ecTin  that  interesting  little  work,  "  Bee-breeding 
in  the  West."  which  is  quite  a  manual  of  the  art. 
In  Weeks'  late  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  evil 
here  pointed  out  is  admitted  to  its  fulfextent,  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  proposed  to  be  remedied  onl^ 
by  transferring  the  bees  to  another  hive;  it  is 
said, "  when  bees  have  oceuj^ed  one  tenement 
for  several  years,  the  eomb  becomes  thick  and 
filthy  by  being  filled  up  with  the  old  bread  and  co- 
coons made  by  young  bees  whentrensformed  from 
a  larva  to  the  perfect  fiy  ;  and  are  so  contracted 
that  the  bees  come  forth  but  mere  dwarfs,  and 
cease  to  swarm ;"  and  yet,  by  the  use  of  tho  Ver- 
mont hive,  they  are  compelled  to  breed  in  the 
same  cetts  continually.  It  would  appear,  there* 
fore,  that  these  patent  palaces  are  eoostructed  on 
false  principles.  Via. 


"  AGBIGULTUKAL  STATISTICS"  COBRBCTKJD. 

For  ttas  VitBer>t  B^^itsr. 

An  article  with  the  caption  "  jfgricuttvral  tta- 
tiaticB  Jimiished  in  connexion  v>iih  the  late  eensxu 
of  the  United  States,"  having  been  published 
over  the  signature  of  X.  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Farmers'  Register,  which  is  calculated  to 
make  false  impressions,  relative  to  the  statistical 
inlbrmatioD  obtained  in  connexion  with  the  late 
enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  deemed  proper  lo  reply  and  inform  the  public, 
through  the  same  medium  chosen  by  X.,  that  the 
extracts  from  the  agricultural  statistics,  which 
were  sent  to  the  senate  on  the  24th  February  last, 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  were  intended  as  mere 
samples  of  the  unexamined  aod  uncorrected  n- 
turns  of  the  marshals,  and  are  publitb«l  at  suoh 
only.  See  Senate  Document  219.  lliose  returos, 
owing,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  short  time  allowed 
the  marshals  to  makeup  their  aggregates,  have 
been  found  to  abound  with  errors,  all  of  which 
are  undergoing  the  process  of  examination  and 
correction  at  this  timet  in  the  proper  department 
of  the  goveromeuL 

In  the  attempt  to  mislead  the  public,  X.  has 
either  himself  made  an  egregious  blunder,  or 
falsified  a  public  document.  It  will  be  perceived 
by  referring  to  bis  article,  page  437  July  number, 
Farmers'  Register,  in  the  paragraph  relative 
to  (obiKco,  he  there  slates  that  Tenoessee  produce 
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96,5^448  poundR,  and  VirEinia  only  14,157,- 
841  pounds,  or  about  11,000  oogBheadB  of  tobac- 
co. Turn  to  the  seaate  document,  page  10,  and 
you  wUl  6nd  the  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco 
returned  rrom  Virginia  74,157,841  pounds  accord- 
ing to  the  marshals'  returns ;  but  an  error  or  up- 
wards or  8,000,000  Iba.  omitted  has  been  detected, 
which  have  to  be  added  to  the  manhals'  oumbere. 

Having  made  an  error  to  the  extent  of  60,000,- 
000|  X.  then  proceeds  to  base  his  caloulationa 
ppoo  the  rematoiog  14,000,000.  The  fact  is  tlie 
£8,000  hogiibeada  inspected  in  Virginia  in  1840 
corresponds  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  the  77,- 
000,000  pounds  returned  by  the  assistant  marahala. 
Thecorrecied  returns  show  77,187,845  lbs.  which 
on  an  average  or  1300  lbs.  to  the  hogshead  are 
exclusive  oi  York  county  from  which  no  returns 
had  been  received,  equal  to  59,376  hhd«.  345  lbs. 
In  the  senate  document  no  additions  were  made 
because  or  the  inability  at  that  time  to  include 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  the 
Territoriea. 

X..  has  attempted  to  show  bis  ^Ul  in  figures  and 
as  a  statiatical  writer,  and  very  properly  commences 
with  simple  addition,  fle  takes  the  column  of 
"pounds  of  tobacco  gathered"  and  gives  as  the  sum 
total  or  his  labora,  78,070,803  pounds.  Be  pleased, 
Air.  £ditor,  to  run  over  the  auldition  yourselfi  and 
•ee  whether  our  addition  or  that  or  X.  be  correct, 
We  assert  thai  the  total  should  be  138,070,806 
pounds,  and  as  we  differ  60,000,000,  it  may  be 
worth  your  while  to  see  who  is  right.  We  en- 
close you  a  copy  or  the  document  Ibr  the  purpose. 

ir  after  this  specimen  or  the  fitness  or  X.  io 
make  statistical  calculations  for  the  public  eye,  he 
be  still  desirous  or  enlightening  his  countrymen 
opoD  the  mtyect  of  tobacco,  we  will  iororm  him, 
mat  in  addition  to  the  138,070,806  pounds  reported 
in  Sen.  Doe.  319,  Kentucky  has  returned  63,- 
998,090  Iba.  Michigan  1,602  pounds  and  Norih 
Carolina  16,773,359  poands.  in  the  returns  Irom 
Virginia  an  error  has  been  detected  of  3,030,004 
pounds,  which  amount  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
or  Virginia,  makii]ff  a  loial  of  211,873,861  pouode 
of*  tobacco  returneaby  the  assistant  marshals. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  the  Senate  Document, 
a  note  was  appended,  see  pages  1 1  and  12,  to  the 
e^t,  that,  "  acme  ol'  the  marshals  have  returned 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton,  others  in  the  seed,  and 
that  in  the  printed  document  the  discrimination 
will  be  made,"  X.  has  thought  proper  to  assume 
that  the  10,767,451  iba.  of  cotton  are  equal  to 
30,000  bales,  or  more  than  doable  her  (Virginia's) 
actual  product. 

As  aoon  aa  it  ^as  -ascertained  at  the  depart- 
ment or  state  that  the  maiBhala  had  returned  cot- 
ton differeotly,  some  as  ginned  cotton,  and  others 
in  itie  aeed,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  the  re- 
apective  marshals  in  the  cotton  growing  states,  call- 
ing for  information  upon  the  subjecu  The  result 
has  been,  that  the  cotton  returned  rrom  Virginia 
in  the  seed,  upon  being  reduced  to  ginne^  cotton 
is  equivalent  to  3,504,795  lbs.  ana  rrom  North 
Carolina  to  14,841,783  lbs.  the  sum  or  which 
divided  by  400  Ibr  each  bate  will  give  45,866  bales 
the  product  of  Vii|[inia  and  North  Carolina.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  ^ntleman  tbroujih 
the  remainder  ol*  his  cotton  statistics,  as  they  will 
only  prove  to  be  bags  of  wind  instead  of  bales  of 
cotton,  be  having  estimated  400  lbs.  or  seed  cot- 
ton, equally  niih  giDned  cotton  to  the  bala— a 
thbig  nnheard  of  beibra. 


Upon  examining  the  returns  oT  Pennsylvania 
and  comparing  the  marshars  with  the  assistant 
schedules,  it  was  discovered  that  the  marshal  had 
set  down  by  mistake  (he  quantity  er  sugar  in  the 
adjoining  column  of  cocoons.  This  has  been 
corrected  and  the  quantity  or  silk  cocoons  report- 
ed by  the  assistants  is  round  to  be  7262^  lbs.  Tor 
east  and  west  Pennsylvania.  The  aatonisbment 
of  X.  is  expressed,  at  what  he  deemathe  incmli- 
ble  amount  of  hay  produced,  aggregate  9,641,226 
tons.  He  asks  is  this  probable  t  or  possible  7 
The  truth  is,  10  millions  is  rar  below  the  amount 
produced  in  the  United  States,  irtbe  amount  did 
not  exceed  10  millions  or  tons  how  should  we  be 
able  to  leed  our  40  millions  of  domesiic  animalv, 
horses,  neat  cattle  and  sheep  1  The  4  millions  or 
horses  consume  more  than  hair  the  amount,  and 
we  can  inibrm  X.  ir  he  be  not  aware  or  the  ract, 
that  a  different  winter  provision  is  made  ror  the 
cattle  or  the  states  he  has  quoted,  than  is  provided 
in  the  pine  lands  or  Eastern  Virginia  or  Noriti 
Carolina. 

It  is  a  matter  or  sufficient  notoriety  that  besides 
supporting  their  own  animals  through  their  long 
winters,  large  quantities  or  presied  hay  are 
shipped  annually  from  the  eastern  states  to  the 
soutnem  ports.  The  wonder  or  this  esOraordmary 
commentator  upon  what  he  deems  an  extraor- 
dinary document  is  greatly  increased  upon  finding 
9Ugar  reported  among  the  products  or  New  York, 
and  he  comes  to  (he  sage  conclusion  (hat  they  are 
pounds  of  sugar  "  on  paper."  Is  this  writer  on 
the  statistics  or  his  country  to  be  inrormed,  and 
learn  Ibr  the  first  time,  that  such  a  tree  as  the 
sugar  maple  exists,  and  that  vest  supplies  orsugar 
are  obtained  from  that  source  in  the  mountain 
regions  or  his  own  state?  Well,  sir,  we  can  teU 
him  that  Viginia  produced  In  1889,  according  tp 
the  returns  or  the  marshals,  1,530,541  lbs.  of  ma- 
ple sugar,  an  amount  which  may  be  almost  Inde- 
finitely increased  if  Virginia  chooses  to  put  forth 
her  energies.  If  New  York  should  have  availed 
herselfoi'  that  gilt  or  Providence  to  the  extent  or 
10  millions,  it  is  nnly  a  reproach  to  our  people, 
that  they  have  not  been  equally  indusirioue, 
possessing  (he  same  means  and  lecilities. 

When  the  extracts  rrom  the  agricultural  statis- 
tics were  sent  to  the  senate,  a  note  explained  at 
the  root  or  the  tabular  statement,  why  North  Ca- 
rolina was  not  included  ;  see  note,  page  8,  "  the 
aggregate  not  yet  made."  In  other  words  the 
marshal  had  not  rammed  up  the  total  or  the  coun- 
ties in  his  district,  and  time  was  not  allowed  to  do 
it  in  the  department.  This  afiorda  grouoda  Tor  a 
sneer  thai,  "  Louisiana  is  the  oiilv  state  in  the 
table  which  produces  any  considerable  quantity  or 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine  and  rosin,  say  12,233  barrels. 
We  presume,"  says  X.,  "  they  are  produced  rrom 
some  other  tree  then  the  pine ;"  and  with  this 
ract  (the  omission  or  North  Carolina)  before  hie 
eves,  he  ventures  to  give  the  "  Total  oT  the 
United  States,  31,689  barrels." 

Do  twenty-three  states  consiiiute  the  union, 
Mr,  X.?  And  ir  so,  when  did  North  Carolina 
cease  to  be  one  ol'  the  number  ?  The  fact  is,  up- 
on summing  up  the  returns  ol' North  Carolina,  we 
find  reported  M3.451  bar^dtf  of  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine aad  rosin.  Nearly  twenty  limes  the  amount 
assumed  by  X.,  for  his  total  oribe  United  States. 

X.  having  thus  noticed  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  our  "  most  egregioua 
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to  close  his  remarks  wiih  a  summary  of  the  other 
principal  producte,  and  *'  leaves  the  reader  lo 
judge  of  their  accuracy,"  with  the  observation, 
that  "  Boine  of  them  are  not  over-estimated."  We 
have  rollowed  this  writer  so  far,  exposing  his 
blunders  and  proving  his  ignorance,  with  all  due 
patience ;  but  the  last  of  hw  remar^  with  ila  af- 
lectation  of  knowledge,  we  eonfesa  is  anbearable. 
How  does  X.  know," or  bow  Is  it  poasibte  tbr.him 
to  know,  whether  the  refomB  of  the  assisiantt  to 
the  marshals  be  over-estimated  1  The  fact  is, 
there  is  i\o  estimation  about  it.  Tbe  numbers 
were  obtained  from  tbe  heads  of  families  througb- 
out  the  union,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories  put 
by  tbe  asHiatant  marshals,  and  are  only  so  far  er- 
roneous, as  they  may  have  misstated  ignoraotly, 
or  falsified  their  busmess,  in  answer  to  the  qoes- 
tions  so  put. 

It  was  a  novel  attempt  in  this  country  to  obtain 
statistical  inlbrmation  on  an  extended  scale,  and  it 
ia  with  deep  regret  we  are  compelled  lo  say,  that 
but  fbrthe  oppositionol  evil-disposed  men,  who  eon- 
trolled  a  portion  of  the  public  press  at  the  time,  ihe 
work  would  have  been  much  more  perliiet.  There 
can  be  liiile  doubt,  from  the  tone  orX.,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  himaell'set  an  example  of 
contamacy,  and  advised  others  not  to  submit  to 
the  perquisition  of  (he  government  of  the  United 
States,  who  bade  tbe  laws  defiance,  and,  of  course, 
he  has  the  best  right  to  find  fault,  if  they  were 
not  executed  to  please  him. 

In  giving  an  opinion  of  the  statistics  as  obtain- 
ed under  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  the  work  ia  perfect ;  but 
we  will  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  errors  of 
omission,  lirom  individuals  refusing  to  answer,  and 
the  miseoDceptiooa  which  have  sometimes  taken 
place,  that  when  the  work  is  published  at  large,  it 
will  excite  sun)rise  and  attention,  both  at  home 
end  abroad,  and  upon  the  whole  pranot  a  grniify- 
ing  result.  W. 

[To  save  time,  we  have  submitted  the  foregoing 
letter  of  correetipo  to  oar  correspondent,  X.,  and 
preaeot  bis  rejoinder  lo  coonezlon,  as  it  will  ap- 
pear below.— Ed.  F,  R.] 

aBJOIRDBR. 


For  tlM  Fumem*  BagtHsr. 

X.  denies  that  be  intended  to  makt  false  im- 
pressioiis.  On  tbe  contrary,  his  object  was  to 
prwent  tteir  6etn^  mods,  by  the  statement  which 
took  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  as  emanating 
from  an  official  source,  and  which  is  now  admitted 
by  W.  to  be  crude,  imperfect  and  erroneous,  "  a 
mere  sample,"  and  a  very  bad  one,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  published.  The  public  prints, 
adopting  withoat  reflection  the  false  premises  of 
the  staiement,  have  made  comments  which  are 
calculated  to  mistead ;  and  even  that  erudite  work, 
'*  the  ^orih  American  Review,"  has  adopted,  as 
correct,  tbe  Louisiana  return  of  249  millions 
pounds  of  sugar,  which  is  aboat  treble  the  quanti- 
ty produced  in  the  most  favorable  year,  and  more 
than  qoedruple  the  avera^  annual  product. 
The  reviewer  may  well  say  "  it  will  ezeite  univer- 
sal surprise.'*  W.  paesea  over  this  error  without 
remark,  and  fixes  on  the  10  millions  "maple  sugar 
in  the  New  York  return,  to  found  bia  charge  of 


ignorance  against  X.,  who  stilt  believes  this  to  be 
an  exaggeration.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  making  maple  sugar,  who  know 
the  period  of  lime  during  which  the  eap  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  quantity  which  a  hand  can  col- 
lect and  trail  down,  may  calculate  the  number  of 
persons  it  requires  to  produce  10  mitliooa  erf" 
pounds. 

X.  was  actuated  by  no  illiberal  or  improper 
motives  in  making  his  strictures,  and  he  not  only 
furnished  to  the  marshal  a  correct  return,  but  en- 
deavored (o  have  them  furnished  by  others.  He 
had  never  seen  the  Senate  Document,  and  did  not 
know  of  its  publication.  He  based  his  remarks 
on  the  tables  which  were  exclusively  published 
In  the  newspapers,  additions  and  aU.  He  did  not 
falsify  them,  and  the  blunders  are  not  of  his 
making.  This  item  of  tobacco  is  precisely  as  he 
stated  It  and  Ihe  addition  of  78,070,806  as prinUd 
in  the  tablts  is  correct.  The  line  (or  Virginia  Is 
14,157,841  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  error 
in  it  of  60  millions,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  such  error  when  thetfmuand  the  am 
total  corresponded.  W.  admits  that  an  error  cf 
3  millions  has  since  been  discovered.  The  omis- 
sions of  returns  from  several  states  was  specially 
noticed  by  X.,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  to- 
bacco and  hemp  of  Kentucky,  and  the  naval 
stores  of  North  Carolina.  So  that  here  was  no 
intention  lo  mislead ;  and  as  to  the  product  of  naval 
stores  In  Louisiana,  W.  does  not  and  probably 
cannot  assert  that  ii  is  correct,  and  he  is  silent  on 
the  subject  of  hemp  and  flax,  conscious  no  doubt 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors,  843,000  tons  ex- 
clusive of  Kentucky!  More  glarinjr  than  even 
the  S81  millions  pounds  of  sugar.  The  produce 
of  tbe  whole  globe  is  estimated  at  18,060,000  ewt. 

It  is  admitted  by  W.  that  there  was  an  error  in 
the  returns  of  silk  cocoons  in  Pennsvlvania,  in- 
stead o.' 238,939  pounds  it  is  7262!  Who  Pi- 
tied the  document  in  this  item  1  X.  did  not 
charge  falsification,  but  error. 

Tbe  indiscriminate  returns  of  ginned  and  seed 
cotton  were  mentioned  by  X.,  and  the  inutility  of 
such  returns  pointed  out  by  showing  to  what 
erroneous  deductions  they  might  lead.  As  the 
marshals  returns  "  were  found  lo  abound  in 
errors,"  the  publication  of  them  without  correction 
ia  the  less  justifiable ;  but  tbe  present  incumbents 
are  not  responsible  for  the  blunders  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  instead  of  undertaking  to  defend, 
they  would  have  acted  more  wisely  to  have 
cautioned  the  public  against  them,  with  a  promise 
to  correct  them. 

X.  is  charged  with  "  ignorance  and  blunders," 
and  asked  "now  it  ia  possible  he  should  know 
whether  the  returns  of  tbe  assistant  marshds 
be  over  estimated."  He  replies  by  relerrlng  to 
the  returns  of  hemp  and  flax,  sugar  and  silk,  tbe 
over-estimates  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  errors  as  exhibited  to 
the  public  were  not  of  X.*s  making,  and  if  his  re- 
marks have  cauaed  more  -  attention  to  be  paid  to- 
wards rendering  the  tables  accurate,  he  does  not 
regret  having  mada  tbem.  and  he  can  bear  tlie 
sneers  of  W,  witfaonl  mtmificaUon. 


P.  S,  The  July  number ofFarmers*  JMagaxio^ 
published  in  London,  contains  the  "  Affricultural 
itatittics  of  the  Uoited  Slatea/CompitetuvMp  the 
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retarm  of  the  manhalt*'  and  (he  product  of  to- 
bacco io  Virginia  ie  there  put  down  at  14,1^,841 
poundi.  How  came  the  Loodon  editor  to 
the  docameot?  The  extravagant  returns  or 
hemp,  tufi^r,  silk,  be.  are  thus  already  circulated 
in  Europe.  Does  W.  need  stronger  proof  or  the 
impropriety  or  the  crude  and  incorrect  publication 
dT  the  "  mere  aamples,"  and  is  it  not  calculated  to 
mifllflad,  aa  chaigfed  by  X  ? 


•mm  TABS  ODI.TDKB. 

Fiom  flte  Pumera*  CiMiiflt. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Agrieal- 
lural  Society,  a  member  inquired  If  any  one  pre- 
sent eoold  speak  experimeotally  on  the  culture 
and  value  of  the  tare  or  vetcb,  which  is  in  such 
very  general  use  in  finglend,  where  the  summer- 
Boilii^  system  is  adopted ;  remarking,  that  from  all 
accounts  the  plant  must  be  astonishingly  produc- 
tive as  well  as  outritions.  Having  myself  employ- 
ed it  for  that  purpose  very  largely,  and  for  many 
years,  I  would  say,  its  productiveness  has  never 
yet  been  overstated,  or  its  value  overrated,  as  food 
Ktr  all  kinds  of  cattle.  Horses,  milk  cows,  fatting 
beasts,  sheep  and  hogsj  will  gitiw  &t  while  feed- 
ing OD  ii,  and  the  older  it  grows  the  more  valuable 
ft  becomes,  aa  the  seed  when  formed  in  the  pod,  is 
far  superior  Io  oats  or  any  other  grain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cattle  feed ;  the  seeds  are  black,  and  the 
size  of  very  small  peas.  The  crop  is  used  for  aoil- 
iog,  by  cutting  while  green  and  taking  it  to  the 
stables  ;  it  is  sometimes  fed  off  by  sheep,  confin- 
ing them  on  it  by  means  of  temporary  feocingor 
hurdles ;  cattle  are  not  liable  to  become  hoven 
while  feeding  it  in  any  stage  of  its  growth  ;  on 
good  land  it  has  been  known  to  reach  the  height 
of  three  feet  and  even  more,  producing  as  moch 
a*  12  tons  of  green  food  per  acre,  which,  when 
well  dried,  will  yield  8  tons  of  the  most  v^doable 
hay  on  the  farm.  The  6rst  lowing  taJtea  place  as 
■oon  aAer  harvest  aa  posaible  in  England,  upon 
land  desigDed  Ibrtbewheat'Crapthe  next  autumn, 
with  the  winter  variety  of  seed,  which  can  easily 
bediatioguiihed  frotn  thenimnMr  tare,  as  it  is  small- 
er,  rounder,  andblacltN}  these  will  bear  the  se- 
ven'^ of  the  winter }  rye  is  oRen  mixed,  to  ena- 
ble the  crop  to  stand  up,  when  it  attains  a  consi- 
derable height,  but  a  sprinkling  of  wheal  has  been 
found  best  K>r  this  purpose,  as  it  remains  longer 
sncculeot  in  the  summer.  The  crop  from  this  sow- 
ing wilt  be  fit  for  cutting  for  soiling  io  May,  and 
ttw  stalks,  if  left  in  the  ground,  will  afford  a  second 
growth  for  sheep  feed ;  but  as  the  tare  is  a  fallow 
crop  it  is  the  beat  management  to  cut  all  off  and 
ploogb  the  land  deep  aa  aoon  as  the  crop  is  re- 
moved, well  working  and  cleaning  it  dunng  the 
aammer,  preparatotry  to  wheat-sowing  early  in 
the  autamo,  after  a  dressing  of  well-prepared 
eompost,  if  thia  hae  not  been  given  to  the  tares— 
■  ftr  better  arrangement  for  both  crops.  The  next 
•owii^is  with  the  summer  variety  of  the  taro,  as 
early  in  March  as  the  season  will  admit,  on  land 
that  has  been  plooghed  preparatory  in  the  autumn 
or  winter  ;  again  in  April  another  crop  is  sown, 
and  if  neceasary,  two  other  sowiogs  might  lake 
ptaoe,  the  last  so  late  as  the  end  of  Jane,  that  so 
•  aneoeaaion  oT  thIa  moat  valuable  cnpnaigfatbe 


aeeored  for  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  nntil 
the  end  of  September. 

Such  eropn  produce  immense  quantities  of  ma- 
nure, which  18  carried  from  the  aneds  and  ampott- 
edfordressiog  others;  turnips,  for  instance,  which 
may  be  sown  on  the  land  fVom  which  the  first 
crop  of  tares  has  been  carried,  and  fed  off  in  lime 
tor  wheat-towing  in  the  autumn.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  richer  the  land,  the  greater 
will  be  the  crop  of  tares,  and  none  will  pay  eo 
amply  for  manure ;  but  when  the  crop  is  very 
heavy,  there  is  less  chance  of  obtaining  good 
aeed,  and  if  that  be  the  object,  it  is  recommended 
to  mow  the  first  crap  early  for  soiling,  and  permit 
the  second  growth  to  stand  for  aeed,  which  ia 
aometimea  a  precarious  basineaa,  nothing  being 
more  uncertain;  I  have  purchased  seed  at  a 
guinea  and  a  half  a  bushel,  and  sold  the  next 
year's  produce,  obtained  from  it,  at  six  shillings 
a  bushel  I  When  the  price  of  seed  is  moderate, 
the  quantity  sown  is  two  bushels  or  two  and  a 
half  per  acre,  but  whatever  the  price  may  be, 
it  will  be  repaid  in  the  crop,  if  the  land  be  in 
good  heart.  As  much  as  SO  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  has  been  obtained,  but  15  bushels,  and 
often  half  that,  is  more  common.  Under  a 
heavy  crop  of  tares,  the  land  will  be  found  per- 
fectly clean  and  mellow,  and  will  tarn  up  like  aa 
ash-heap:  and  there  ia  no  qaestioD  witih  me, 
that  the  crop  may  be  raised  with  saceess  in  this 
country,  if  well  cultivated  on  good  land,  rather 
stiff  in  its  nature,  and  lying  cool. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  tare  for  soil- 
ing, it  has  been  calculated  that  ten  times  the 
Block  might  be  kept  on  them  than  on  any  other 
commonly  cultivated  crop ;  horses  require  no  com 
or  any  other  food,  and  cows  give  more  butter 
while  feeding  on  them  than  on  any  other  (bod 
whatever.  Is  It  not  strange,  that  no  regular  expe- 
riment on  an  extensive  scale  has  yet  been  made  on 
aueh  aa  inTaloaUe  crop  in  thia  country  1  D. 


BBITBIOO  AOKIOULTUBAL  AHD  BOBTIOULTU- 
BAIi  BOCIBTT.. 

PiomUiff  RJchmond  WMf. 

The  next  exhibition  of  this  society  will  com- 
mence on  the  20ih  day  of  October  next,  with  stock, 
agricultural  implements,  &c.,  and  be  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  completed. 

7Tu famtrt  of  Me  sfa<e,  and  all  others  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  cause,  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend.  The  arrangements  of  the  society,  with  ila 
advantageous  location,  justify  us  in  expressing  our 
cooSdeoee,  that  the  exhibition  and  fair  win  amply 
repay  a  trip  to  Richmond  from  any  part  of  the 
stale* 

The  following  premioma  will  be  awarded: 

No.  I.  For  the  best  atalHon,  for  harness,  the  sad- 
dle, or  draught  (ttie  premium  not  having  been 
awarded  at  the  spring  exhibition)  %\b  00 

Cbmmttfee— Gen'l.  Bernard  Peyton,  Richard  B. 
Haxall  and  Cbaries  Marx. 

No.  2.  For  ibe  most  highly  improved  and  best 
cultivated  farm,  a  premium  of  925. 

For  the  second  best  820. 

For  the  third  best  QIC. 

For  the  fourth  best  810.  _ 

ReAfeiiee  being  h<4,^ft;,^,^9e^{^l 
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peeaDiBiy  aa  others)  of  the  proprietor  for  inaproTe- 
meDt;  the  amount  of  labor  employed  upon  it; 
the  mean*  rettiltioc  from  the  vicioity  of  the  farm 
to  the  city,  be.  The  object  beioti;  to  place  the 
iadutrioiw  cuUivaior,  with  limited  reaourcec,  and 
DO  other  labor  than  his  owd,  udod  the  same  loot* 
ing  as  the  largeBt  cultivator  with  ample  reaourcee. 
It  is  10  be  diBtinctty  uodentood,  that  not  only  the 
actual  fertility  of  the  aoit  will  be  coneidered,  but 
special  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  meaaa  which 
are  in  actual  operation  for  enrichiog  ibe  farms ;  to 
the  condition  ot  the  eaeloeures ;  to  the  mode  of 
euItivaiioD,'  whether  conducted  with  neatness, 
system  and  economy ;  to  the  condition  of  the 
stock)  and,  especially,  whether  provision  has  been 
mads  tor  Uieir  comfortable  accommodation  in  bad 
weather.  The  buildings  also,  fetmiog  uteonls, 
garden,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  com- 
fort and  prosperity  of  this  establiahmeat  iriit  come 
nnder  review  of  this  committee. 

Qmmitta^Wm.  H.  RichanlKD,  Riebfud  G. 
Haden  and  Francis  Staplea. 

Na  2.  For  the  best  gwden,  net  1«m  than  two 
acres  ^16. 

For  the  second  best  810. 

Cbni»(fe<— 'John  Carier,  Richard  Hill,  jr.  and 
Joseph  Siotoo. 

No.  4.  For  the  best  field  of  com,  not  lees  than 
five  acres  815. 

For  the  second  best  813. 

For  the  third  best  810. 

For  the  fonrtfa  best  88. 

CrnmHtu  Major  fid.  Christian,  £dwid  Hill 
and  Wm.  A.  Gay. 

No.  6.  For  the  best  field  of  tobacco,  not  Im 
lhao  one  acre  810. 

CbmntittM— John  C.  Uobson,  Frederick  Bians- 
fbrd  and  Wm.  Anderson,  Jr. 

No.  6.  For  the  best  crop  oT  taraips^  not  lesi 
than  half  an  acre  86. 

For  the  second  do.  86. 

For  the  third  do.  84. 

No.  7.  For  the  beat  crop  of  beets,  carrots  or 
parsnips,  not  less  than  half  an  acre  88. 
For  the  second  best  80. 
For  the  thiid  best  $4. 

No.  8.  for  the  beet  crop  of  potatoes,  Irish  or 
sweet,     iam  than  half  an  acre  ^6. 

For  the  second  beat  85. 

No.  9.  For  the  bestorop  of  caMagea,  not  leas 
than  half  an  acre  $6. 

For  the  second  best  8^ 

No.  10.  For  the  best  crop  ol'pampkini,  not  Jess 
than  one  acre  80. 

For  the  second  best  84. 

ComautU$—BLo.  Garter  Page,  Wm.  Miller  and 
1.  A.  Goddin. 

Persons  who  intend  to  compete  for  any  of  the 
foregoing  premiums,  except  No.  1,  will  please 
(rive  notice  to  the  committees  appmnled  to  award 
the  premium  or  premiums  for  which  they  will  be 
eompeUtors,  by  the  16ib  of  September  next— alter 
which  it  wiH  not  be  praelicaUa  to  attend  to  any 
application. 

The  foregoing  pmniums  will  be  awarded  on 
the  first  day  ortbe  meeting,  immediately  aAer  the 
annual  report  of  the  society,  when  the  several 
'Committees  are  required  to  hand  in  their  respective 
reports  to  the  president.  The  exhibition  of  stock 
and  agricultural  implements  will  then  be  made; 
alier  which  a  fiur  will  be  held  for  the  sale  irf*  wch 


stock  and  other  articles  as  may  ba  ofihied ;  and  it 
will  be  continued  on  the  second  day,  if  not  coo* 
eluded  on  the  first.  The  succeeding  portion  of 
the  ezhilMiioa  will  be  in  the  city,  in  the  largest 
room  or  rooms  that  can  be  obtained,  when  the 
following  itreminms  will  be  awarded ;  alter  which, 
a  eeoona  lair  will  be  held  for  the  sale  of  aveh  m 
the  artielea  as'may  be  ofiered. 

No.  1.  For  the  neatest  and  moat  aubstanlial 

counterpain,  a  premtam  ol'  80. 

For  the  seanid  best  84. 

No.  3.  For  the  neatest  and  most  comfortable 
mattress,  filled  with  baokled  shucks,  or  eotton, 
and  made  at  home  85. 

For  ihe  second  best,  83. 

No.  3.  For  the  best  comfort  or  comlbriable,  86. 

For  the  second  best,  84. 

No.  4.  For  the  best  bed  quilt,  86. 

For  tho  second  best,  84. 

No.  5.  For  the  best  table  doth,  80. 

For  the  second  best,  84. 

No.  6.  For  the  neatest  and  most  substantial 
carpet  (not  less  than  ID  yards,)  810. 

For  the  second  best,  8^* 

No.  7.  FOTtfae  best  hearth  rug,  $6. 

For  the  aeeond  best,  84. 

No.  8.  For  the  best  vpedmen  oT  atockion 
socks,  gloves,  or  mittens,  of  Yiiglnia  raised  suk, 
thread,  wool  or  eottcHi,  worsted  or  Qiixed,  87. 

For  the  second  best,  80*  ' 

For  the  third  best,  85. 

For  the  fourth  best,  84. 

No.  9.  For  the  best  specimen  of  lhiitB--applei^ 
pears,  &e.,  810. 

For  the  second  best,  85. 

No.  10.  For  the  best  specimen  of  dried  fruity 
not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  85. 

For  the  second  best,  83. 

No.  11.  For  the  best  spedmen  of  preserve^ 
not  less  than  one  gallon,  85. 

No.  12.  For  the  best  specimen  of  pieUei^  noC 
less  than  one  gallon,  85. 

No.  13.  For  the  best  specimen  of  flowers,  the 
prodaetion  of  the  exhibitor,  810. 

For  the  second  best,  85. 

Piemiume  will  be  given  in  aumsy  or  plate,  at 
the  discretion  of  auccessful  competitoia. 
The  society  hopes  to  have  the  aid  of  the  ladiea, 

to  award  the  thirteen  last  mentioned  premiums. 

The  committee  have  thought  it  expedient  lo 
make  the  premiums  large  in  number,  ratber  tbaa 
in  the  amount,  to  afiord  the  gratification  of  a 
premium  to  aa  many  as  possible. 

It  is  to  l}e  understood,  that  all  the  artides  oa 
which  the  thirteen  last  premiums  are  ofieied, 
must  be  the  production  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  mechanics  and  artisans  of  the  city,  and 
others  to  whont  it  may  be  convenient,  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  send  to  the  first  day's  exhibition, 
such  specimens  of  their  own  industry  and  akill,  aa 
they  may  think  proper  to  have  exhibited. 

The  Dwst  ample  and  particalar  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  stock,  fra- 
any  number  of  days  thai  may  be  necessary,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  it  be  generally  on  the 
ground  by  the  evening  preceding  the  flrstday?a 
exhibition. 

The  following  additional  committees  are  ap- 
pointed, viz : 
To  select  a  place  li>r,  and  to^oaduct  the  first 
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day^i  exhibttioo,  the  president  of  the  Kdety, 
Charlef  T.  Bottf  and  Richard  Hill,  Jr. 

To  Mlect  a  place  Tor,  and  (o  condoct  the  mic- 
Mediog  portion  of  the  exhibition,  Wm.  B.  Chit- 
fenden,  Gwtaviw  A.  Myen,  Dr.  Uenry  Mven, 
Thomaa  A.  Rna^  Wm.  AlcCrery,  end  Henry 
Lndlam. 

Jbsse  H.  Turitbb, 
Thomas  S.  Dicken, 
Rich.  6.  Hadbit, 

Wm.  f).  KiCHAKOBOK, 
JOSBPH  RbHKIB, 

Wk.  D.  Whbit, 


A  80GGMTI01I  TO  AGRICULTVBAL  tOCIBTIBS. 

For  tb«  Fwmen'  Reciter. 

Ta  (Ac  JgricuUuTol  Soeieiiea  of  the  U.  States. 

One  who  haa  long  deeply  reft  the  imporiance  to 
human  comfort  and  welfare  of  ibe  great  cause  to 
which  you  have  devoted  yourselves,  takes  the 
liberty  10  address  you  in  regard  to  the  best  means 
of  promoting  it  by  your  associated  efforts.  If'you 
are  all  BCiuat>>d,  as  be  sincerely  believes  you  are, 
by  the  irtie  spirit  of  such  institutions,  you  wilt  at 
leut  take  In  good  part  the  suggestions  which  I 
am  about  to  offer,  whether  you  adopt  ihem  or 
not ;  and  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  impute  no 
other  motive  10  me  than  an  earnest  desire  to  con- 
tribute my  milA  towards  an  otyect  which  hll  who 
truly  love  our  country  have  much  at  heart.  That 
object  te,  (he  improvement  of  American  husban- 
dry in  all  iis  branches.  But  I  have  not  the  vain 
presumption  even  to  attempt  eo  enumeration  of 
any  of  the  direct  means  by  which  this  improve- 
ment could  be  best  accomplished.  Were  I  fully 
capable  of  making  such  enumeration,  it  would 
lead  me  too  for  from  my  present  purpose,  which 
W  merdy  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  serious 
oon«derat(«i  of  a  plan  by  which  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  greater  interest  could  be  ^ven  to  the 
meetings  ol  all  the  agrteuhoral  so«»etie8  through- 
oat  the  United  Stales. 

This  plan  is,  for  each  society  occasionally  to 
invite  aome  member  of  another  society  to  address 
them  at  their  annual  meetings,  and,  when  such 
invitation  was  accepted,  to  give  public  notice 
thereof  Perhaps  it  would  sometimes  happen 
that  the  stranger's  address  might  not  be  better 
than  that  of  the  individdal  who  usually  addressed 
them.  Still  the  novelty  of  the  thing  would  cer- 
tainly attract  a  larger  number  of  attendants  than 
ordinary,  for  we  all  know,  that  the  disease  of 
"Udnng-eara^*  which  prevailed  so  much  in  8t 
Panl*a  day,  is  very  far  from  having  c«wed  in  our 
tines.  MaV}  it  would  aeem  to  be  on  the  ineraase. 
Why  else  do  we  every  whtn  see  such  crowds  of 
peo|»e  colleot  together  at  any  place  where  it  has 
beeo  aniKMUced  that  a  strange  preacher  from  a 
distant  part  or  the  country  will  hold  forth?  No 
'one  bweves  that  it  is  either  religion  or  a  regard 
Ibr  pubKe  wonbip  which  draws  tegeiher  the 
greatw  portioo  of  the  assemblage.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  Mag  the  Ut^ing  of  their 
ton.  Now,  1  verily  believe  this  ancient  disease 
to  be  incurable,  and  therefore  most  earnestly  re- 
commend, (if  you  will  pardon  me  for  (he  liberty,} 
'.hat  you  wul  endeavor  to  extract  good  out  of  eviJ. 


Apply  to  this  malady  the  unction  of  good  words 
fiom  Strang  lips,  and  most  confident  do  1  feet 
that  you  will  soon  experience  the  beneficial  effects 
of  such  treatment. 

The  circumstance  which  suggested  this  phin  to 
my  mind  was,  the  recdilectioo  of  the  admirable ' 
addresses  delivered  by  the  late  lamented  Judge 
Buel  before  the  Fulton  County  Society,  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey,  the  Agricul- 
tural Institute  of  New  London  and  Windham 
counties,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Mew  Haven,  by  each  of  which  he  had 
been  Invited  to  address  them.  The  newipapera 
of  the  day  represented  the  concourse  of  people, 
on  all  these  oosarions,  as  being  far  greater  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  This,  beyond  doubt,  waa 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  deservedly  high 
character  of  that  most  worthy,  taleified,  and  truly 

Kairioilc  citizen.  But  I  still  believe,  that  even  if 
e  had  been  an  entire  stranger  to  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  attendants,  eacn  assemblage  would 
have  been  greater  than  at  any  ordinary  annual 
meeting,  when  it  was  known  that  they  would  btt 
adddrened  only  by  one  of  their  own  society. 

Generally  speaking,  the  benefits  of  such  ad- 
dresses, (supponog  them  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
equal  in  merit,)  wiU  be  in  proponion  to  the  num- 
bers who  bear  them.  Consequently  any  fhir 
means  to  increase  these  numbm  should  always 
be  adopted  :  and  more,  I  think,  will  be  found  or 
greater  efficacy  than  for  alt  our  societies  to  recipro> 
cate  such  invitations  as  are  here  proposed.  That 
they  would  generally  be  accepted  I  cannot  doubt, 
any  more  than  lean  doubt  that  such  acceptance 
would  give  much  additional  interest  to  the  meet- 
ings of  all  our  agricultural  societies,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly augment  their  power  to  do  good.  They 
might  not  alwajrs  nor  often  succeed  in  procuring  a 
gentleman  to  address  them  who  was  neariy  equafto 
Judge  Bud.  Indeed,  1  believe  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter,  among  all  our  societies,  to  find  his  match  in 
all  respects.  But  the  search  shoidd  certaiah^  be 
continued,  unless  wa  decide  beforehand  that  it 
would  be  fruitless.  £ven  to  be  ranked  second  to 
such  a  man  would  be  great  praise,  and  enough  to 
gratify  the  ambition  ol  any  one,  who  was  not  ha- 
ordinately  vain  of  his  own  qualifications. 

Should  the  editors  of  our  other  agricultural  pa- 
pers generally  approve  of  the  plan  here  suggested, 
their  republication  of  it  will  much  oblige  a  true 
Fribnd  to  Ambbigah  Hcsbabdrt. 
Aitg.  nth,  1841. 


A  DISCOVBSB  OB  THB  CHABACTBR,  PEOPBH- 
TIES,  ABD  IKPOBTABCB  TO  MTAB,  OP  THB 
BATVBAL  PAHILT  OP  PLAMTS  CALLED  GBA- 
KllrB£,  OR  TBCTB  GRASSES. 

DcUvered  as  a  leetote  before  the  cisas  of  the  Chester 
Coan^  Cabinst  of  Natural  Science,  Feb.  IS,  1841. 

By  Wmem  IhrHngtont  M.  D. 

OraniM  aUque  tensniBi  sodBtim  HfCBlilsMs  prsebsBt  pees- 
'"''™  J**™*  **  *""  "' '  t""*  BsstMrat  6«- 

The  late  David  Douglas— an  enthusiastic  vota- 
ry of  Florae  and  finally  a  martyr  in  the  cause — 
waa  so  long  engaged  in  exploring  and  coUectiog 
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the  botanical  treasures  of  our  weatem  wilds,  that 
be  became  famLliarly  known  to  tbe  red  men  of  (he 
forest,  by  the  co(;nomeo  of  tbe  "  Man  of  Graaa." 

Alibougb  1  have  but  slender  preiensions  to  the 
significaQt  title  coDferred  by  our  aboriginal  bre- 
thren, 00  tbe  unrortunate  Scottish  botanist, — I 
have  an  idea,  nevertheless,  that  those  best  ac- 
quainied  with  my  vegetable  predilectioiw,  will  be 
prepared  to  expect,  on  ibis  occBsioo,  a  discourse 
on  some  such  humble  and  terrestrial  objects,-^ 
rather  than  a  Fbaeton-like  attempt  to  imuate  my 
success^l  colleagues,  in  traversing  the  ethereal 
regions  of  inlellect.  They  will  doubtteas  con- 
clude, that  if  it  was  sound  advice  to  ihe  cobbler, 
not  to  venture  beyond  his  lasl,— the  cutler  of 
simpUs  should  in  like  manner  profit  by  the  admo- 
nitioD,  and  confine  himself  to  bis  plants.  I  have 
tfaerelbre  selected  a  topic,  for  the  evening,  in  bc- 
Bccordaoce  with  these  suggestions.  Nor  do  I 
consider  the  chan^  in  the  entertainment— un- 
palatable though  U  may  be— altogether  without 
Its  advantage!.  There  la  a  kind  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  mind  and  stomach,  in  relation  to  their 
attstenance:  and,  as  the  epicure  6nds  it  salutary, 
8t  times,  to  substitute  bran  bread  Icir  his  habitual 
dainties, — so  the  mlod,  which  tus  been  reasiing 
on  intellectual  delicacies,  may  peradvenlure  be 
benefited  by  an  occaeional  transition  to  coarser 
fare.  At  all  events,  it  may  enhance  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  reiurn  to  its  wonted  enjoyments. 

I  propose  to  attempt  a  cursory  notice  of  tbe 
character,  properties,  and  importance  to  man,  of 
a  sioffle  tribe,  or  lamtly,  of  tbe  vegetable  crea- 
tioQ— known  -to  the  naturalists  by  the  name  of 
Oraminut,  or  tbe  true  Graasea :  and  while  1 
calculate  with  some  confidence,  upon  a  fellow- 
feeling  among  the  botanical  ponion  of  the  audi- 
ence,— I  am  not  without  a  hope,  that — io  a  district 
BO  distinguished  for  its  agricultural  advancement — 
the  subject  will  also  be  Ibund  lo  possess  a  degree 
of  general  interest. 

Before  entering  into  particulars,  however,  it  may 
be  useful  lo  make  some  preliminary  explanations, 
— or,  as  the  politicians  say,  to  "  define  our  posi- 
tion." Tbe  term  gross,  in  our  vernacular  tongue, 
is  frequently  used  in  a  vague  sense — to  designate 
every  kind  of  herbage  found  in  our  meadows  and 
pastures ;  hence,  we  olteo  hear  people  speak  of 
clover,  Jucmte,  and  other  ptanis— whien  have 
DO  botanical  affinity  whatever  with  tbe  true  grass- 
es— as  though  they  really  belonged  to  that  re- 
markable tribe  of  vegetables.  But  such  is  not 
the  language  of  naturalists ;  and  ought  not  to  be, 
of  any  well-informed  person.  An  accurate  know- 
ledge of  objects  can  neither  be  acquired,  nor  com- 
municated, without  precision  in  Ihe  use  of  terms. 
Thedistinctive  characters  of  that  lamily  of  plsnis, 
of  which  we  propose  to  treat,  are  now  well  un- 
deraiood,  and  have  been  saiisfaciorily  defined. 

Whenever  we  meet  with  a  plant,  having  a  cy- 
>  lindrical,  jointed  stem,  with  the  joints  solid,  and 
the  interveoitig  |)ortioDe  hollow — or,  la  a  few  in- 
•taDces,  filled  with  a  pith-like  aubstance— the 
IsBoss  sJtemate,  one  originating  at  each  joint,  em- 
bracing the  stem  with  its  base,  and  forming  a 
■heath  whicb  is  slit  on  one  side  down  to  its  origin 
—and  the  flowers  protected  by  those  peculiar  en- 
velope%  known  by  the  name  of  chaff"— we  may 
lake  it  for  granted  that  we  have  before  us  a  true 
grass.  Bnef  and  wmple  as  is  this  definition,  it 
will  be  fiHUid  to  cootaiit  the  most  obvious  charac- 


teristics of  the  tribe ;  sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to 
diatinpuish  it  from  all  others.  While  we  are  oa 
tbe  eubjeci,  however,  a  few  additional  traits  may 
perhaps  be  adverted  to,  with  propriety.  The 
cutide,  or  skin  of  the  grasses  (lor  they  have  no 
bark,  properly  so  called^  dODiains  a  considerable 
portion  of  susx,  as  is  shown  1^  its  vitrifieaiioa, 
when  stacks  or  other  dense  masses  of  uothrashed 
grain,  are  burnt.  A  sort  of  glass  is  produced  from 
this  silex,  which  preserves  the  form  of  the  plant, 
even  to  its  minutest  parts.  The  nerves,  or  oenu, 
in  Ihe  leaves  of  this  famity,  are  all  nearly  parallel, 
in  consequence  of  which,  those  appendages  (i. 
e.  the  leaves)  are  entire,  generally  narrow, 
enlongated,  and  more  or  less  linear  in  their 
form.  The^wersare  mostly  small,  disposed  in 
little  clusters  of  epikeleie,  and  these  spikelets  are 
variously  arranged,  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  loose 
panicles.  £ach  sptifceief,— consisting toaietimesof 
one  but  more  commonly  of  two,  three,  or  many  flo- 
rets— is  usually  embraced,  or  supported  at  tbe  bas^ 
by  two  chaffy  pieces,  called  glumes ;  and  each 
floret  ie  immediately  protected  by  two  somewhat 
simitar  chaffy  coverings,  which  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  are  denominated  palea.  These  chaT- 
ly  coverings  of  tbe  flowers  and  seeds  of  the 
grasses,  are  wholly  unlike  the  delicate  and  »howy 
floral  envelopes  of  most  other  plants, — and  seem 
to  be,  in  fact,  tbe  mere  stunted  vestiges  of 
abortive  leaves — or  rather  of  their  sheaiha — close- 
ly crowded  together.  Hence  we  find  them, 
like  the  leaves,  constantly  aUemate  :  for,  although 
approximated  in  pairs,  they  are  never  exaclly 
opposite— or  originating  In  the  same  plane— as 
we  see  to  be  the  case  with  Ihe  sepals,  and  petals, 
of  other  tribes.  The  number  oTsiamera  is  usually 
(Arcs— rarely  six,  or  some  multiple  of  three — and 
occasionally,  from  abortion,  some  intermediate,  or 
smaller  number.  Each  lenile  fiower  produces  a 
single  seed,* — tbe  chief  bulk  of  which  is  called 
aUivmen,  and  is  that  nutritious  portion  of  our  cul- 
'tivaied  grains,  from  which  the  miller  prepares 
ftaur.  The  embryo,  or  living  rudiment  ol  tbe 
liiture  plant  is  comparatively  a  mere  speck,  or 
minute  point,  in  tbe  seeds  of  the  grasses, — snug- 
ly situated,  on  tbe  outer  side,  near  tbe  base  of  IM 
tubumeo ;  where  it  lies  dormant,  until  the  concur- 
ring causes  of  vegetatioD  ^namely,  warmth,  moist- 
ure, and  oxygen,^  excite  it  into  active  life.  This 
embryo— which  is,  in  fact,  ao  entire  plant  in 
miniature- may  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  ob- 
served  in  a  grain  of  wheat,  or  Indian  corn ;  es* 
pecially  at  tbe  moment  of  sprouting,  or  iDcipieoi 
growth,— when  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal 
mass  of  the  grain  consists  of  the  apparently 
inorganic  matter,  already  mentioned  by  the  name 
of  albumen.  It  is  ibis  large,  farinaceous  or  mtdif 
portion,  of  the  seeds  of  grasses,  whicb  renders  the 
cerealia,  or  cultivated  grains,  so  valuable  to  man 
— as  furnishing  the  chief  material  Ibr  bread. 
Wherever  the  albumen  of  seed  is  found  to  be 


*  Tbe  fruit  of  the  grasaea,  eeoerally,  appears  to  be 
a  aimple  naked  aeed,  in  each  fertile  floret, — but  the 
aeed  is,  in  fact,  invested  with  a  pericaip,  or  covering, 
as  Id  moat  oflMr  plants.  Tbe  pericarp  in  this  family 
however,  is  thin  snd  membranaceoas, — and  is  usniUy 
80  completely  adherent  to  the  proper  coatiof  of  the 
seed,  as  to  OS  aadisttDguisbable  from  it.  In  some 
species — sucb  aa  oata,  barley,  rice,  itz. — there  is  found 
an  oddttiona/  envelope,  foitoed  of  the  pt^m,  or  inner 
chaff,  which  closely  embraces  the  frait. 
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HUtth/t  it  is  always  inaoceat  and  nutriiioui— ev<«n 
when  the  residue  of'  ifae  plant  is  polsoooiiB.  lo 
•ome  insianees,  ii  i«  replete  with  oU—at  io  the 
poppy  tribe ;  and  irf  the  seeds  of  the  coBee  plant, 
the  atbuiiieD  it  of  a  homy  texture.  There  are 
other  and  large  tribes,  Bgain,'-euch  as  the  Ugu- 
Mtnous  plants — inekidiDg  our  common  garden 
beans,  peas,  clover,  &c.— in  which  the  seeds  are 
wholly  destitute  of  the  appendafie  called  albumen; 
—the  miaiatuiv  plant  completely  fiHine  the  in- 
tegumeott  of  the  aeed,  and  lU  chief  bulk  consist- 
uut  of  two  thick,  fleshy  lobes,  called  ooiyltdoHa. 
These  lobes,  or  eoiyledona,  are  the  crude  pnmory 
laoees  of  the  lutora  ptant  (appropriately  called 
srolop^Ues,  by  iheFrench  botanists,)— and  doubt- ' 
lass  aetve,  in  some  degree,  as  mbstituiet  for  albu- 
ami  in  supplj^ng  natnmeni  during  the  first  stages 
of  v^elation. 

Haring  (bus  hastily  glanced  at  some  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  extensive  tribe, 
tecbnicaliy  denominated  grasetB— sad  the  charac- 
ters by  which  they  are  distinnuiahcxl  from  other 
plhiit*— I  flatter  myself  we  shall  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  reeogniiing  any  Dumber  of  thai  family  which 
may  hereafter  come  in  our  way.  It  will  be  no 
Mws,  indeed,  lo  any  of  ub,  to  be  told  that  ■<  red- 
lop,"  "lirooihy,"  and  "Ibx-iail,"  are  grasses; 
and  we  all,  perhaps,  may  be  aware,  that  our 
eoitivated  oats,  barley,  wheal  and  rye — and  even 
rice— bek>ng  to  the  same  category :  but  the  fact 
may  not  be  equally  familiar  to  every  one,  that  our 
Indian  com,  and  broom  corn — the  sugar  cane,  and 
the  bamboo — are  also  trut  and  gtnuine  groanes. 
Much  as  these  last-mentioned  plants  mayserm  io 
differ  from  the  multitude  of  common  grasses,  the 
dtsciplined  eye  of  the  botanist  perceives  at  a 
glance,  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  family: 
and  indeed,  so  eminenily  natural  is  the  whole 
tribe— t.  t.f  so  Strang  ii  the  general  resemblance 
in  the  characters  and  habitt  of  its  fflembera— thai 
■yperfioial  obeerrers,  finding  it  so  much  easier  (o 
adopt,  than  to  verily  the  crude  notfona  oC  the 
vulgar,  have  actually  supposed  several  species  lo 
be  continually,  and  reciprocally,  cbangini;  iniO' 
aaefa  other  1*  Ii  is  to  be  hopied,  however,  that 


*  It  is  a  curious  ctrcamstance,  in  the  history  of  tbia 
vulgar  error,  that,  in  former  times,  when  the  occult 
sciencet  fioarished,  the  peasaotry  of  Europe  ima^ned 
all  our  caltivaled  small  g;rain!i  tobe'aobject  to  this 
kind  of  bmnsmutation : — t^  wheat  was  often  cbauged, 
first  into  rye,  then  into  b^ey,  from  bsrhnr  to  ray 
grass,  or  loliam,  from  Idium  to  bromus,  or  cheat,  and 
ooally,  from  bromns  to  oats !  Tbey  supposed,  moreo- 
ver, that  by  the  agency  of  a  fertile  aoil,  the  degene- 
rate gran  could  be  frradually  restored  to  its  ongioal 
form  i  or,  at  least,  that  it  could  be  brought  back  as  far 
as  rye! — ^"Veteres  credebaot  fnimentum  per  gradus 
dcgsnerars  in  macriori  terra,  atque  triticam  iu  secale, 
secale  tai  bordeum,  bordeum  io  bromum,  bromum  in 
avsnam  et  sic  per  fradoi  deseendere,  immo  credebaot 
etiaiQ  semina  bnHni  vel  bordei  in  fertiliori  terra  produ- 
c«re  secale."—  Canlia  Xmne.  Aianttotos  ^eademSae, 
torn,  6.  Even  in  oni  own  MiKj^tened  age  and  coun- 
try, as  we  ars  wont  to  phrase  i^tbere  are  yet  many 
persons  strongly  tinctured  with  the  notion,  that  wheat 
IS  frequently  transmuted  into  Aromiu,  or  cheat;— 
ttioogb  I  have  not  met  with  any  so  full  in  the  faith,  as . 
to  beUeve  they  can  bring  the  degenerate  oSspring 
baekagaiu  to  its  pristine  state.  It  is  remarluble. 
timtt  tnt  tilis  obsolete  mtion— »  entirely  ezpkided 
MKwgseieiitific  naturalbts— has  lately  foaadan  advo- 
eats  in  a  gentteman  of  sobm  pntensiOBs,  as  a  geolo- 
Tou  IX.— 46 


our  ingenuoue  youiha  will  yet  learn  to  diserimlnafe 
between  truth  and  error,  in  the  objects  around 
them  ;  and  not  be  content — as  a  popular  writer 
expres«s  to  wander  amonit  the  productions 
of  nature  with  liiile  more  perception,  or  enjoyment 
of  her  charms,  than  a  cow  on  a  common,  or  a 
goose  on  a  green."  In  this  hope,  and  under  this 
imprenioo  it  was,  that  I  thought  a  rapid  sketch 
of  so  important  a  tribe  of  the  vegetable  creation 
might  be  /ound  in  some  degree  interesting. 

The  whole  number  ot'  flowering  plants,  already 
known  to  the  botanists,  haa.  been  eatlmBled  at 
about  forty  thouaand  Bpeeitt, — of  which  it  is  aup- 
poscd  the  grapaea  constitute  one  twenUeth  pan : 
but  if  we  take  into  the  account,  the  immenae 
Quraber  of  individuala  of  many  species,  the  pro- 
portion  of  grasses  to  vegetation  in  general  will 
be  greatly  increased.  The  known  grasses  of 
Chester  county — native,  naturalized,  and  cultivat- 
ed— amount  to  about  one  hundred  apecies,  or 
one-tenth  ofihe  whole  number  of  Oowerinj;  plnnia, 
inhabiting  the  same  dlslrict.  A  large  portion, 
indeed,  of  this  \-h8i  ftmtly,  is  not  known  lo  pos- 
sess any  propertiea  which  man  has  yet  been  able 
to  convert  to  his  own  immediate  advantage :  But 
it  becomes  us  to  he  cautions  how  we  decide  upon 
the  value  ofobjeciii,  Irora  the  imperfect  views 
of  their  utUily,  afforded  by  our  limited  Knowledge. 
Many  created  beings,  which  appear  to  us  as  nui- 
sances, may  he  imponant  agents  for  good,  in  the 
eenemi  economy  of  nature.  Thf  moat  worthless 
gniBaee — or  the  veri^at  weeds  that  annoy  the 
huebanilnian — may  he  the  inetrumenis  of  n  w'rRe 
Providenre,  for  r.olleciin<;  fertilizing  principles 
from  every  lullitig  ahower,  or  passinK  breeze,— 
and  imparling  them,  in  turn,  to  the  soil  on  which 
ihey  are  finally  decomposed.  These  ailent  and 
imperceptible  proceeses  may  doubtless  he  extend- 
ed, and  their  benefits  enhanced,  by  human  in- 
genuity and  co-operution  ;  but  their  spontaneoua 
occurrence,  hi  the  great  taboralory  of  nature,  can 
scarcely  elude  ihe  notice  of  the  scientific  ob- 
server. 

With  respect  10  toeality,  or  pecutian  places  of 
srowth,  aSeeted  by  this  numerous  tribe,  there  is 
but  Utile  to  remark.*  We  find  grasses  growing 
on  dry  land,  and  in  water ;  but  none  that  are  pro- 
perty nwinTM  plants.  The^  occur  in  every  kind 
of  soil;  both  in  society  wtth  others,  end  alone; 
'someiimes  occupying  considerable  districts,  lo  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  other  forma  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  thus  Ibrming  the  beautilul  lutf,  eo  much 
admired  in  lawns,  and  meadows.  Sand  appears 
to  be  leas  iavorable  to  iheir  growth ;  but  even 


gist, — and  who  has,  more  recently,  acquired  conside- 
rable notoriety,  by  bis  researches  coaeetnitigierrUorial 
limits  :  I  mean  Mr.  Feaikeritojuhavgk.  As  that  gen- 
itleman  has  been  so  astute  in  detectiog  the  mutability 
of  Ihe  lawi  of  nalure, — we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
surprised  at  his  discovery  of  the  exliaordinary  mula- 
Hon  io  our  north  eatiem  boundary,  since  it  was  esta- 
blished by  the  fathers  of  the  republic !  It  is  quite  as 
Ukely  that  landmarks  sbonU  change  their  locality,  as 
that  objects  of  natural  history  should  lose  the  distinc- 
tive cbaiacters  impressed  on  tiiem  by  tiie  hand  of  the 
Creator. 

*  A  number  of  the  facts  and  observations  concern- 
ing the  graninea,  here  presented,  may  be  found  in 
Prof.  Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany,- a  mosf 
valuable  and  interesting  work,  to  the  sludeot  of  that 
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this  producM  ipedM  which  Mem  alniOBt  peculiar 

to  ileeU'. 

The  diffmioti  of  this  family  hai  almoit  do  other 
limits  thao  those  of  the. whole  vegetable  kinudoiQ. 
Grasses  occur  under  the  equator  j  and  are  among 
the  few  plants  to  be  met  with  m  the  frozen  re- 
gions ol  Spitzbergea.  Od  the  mountaiiw  of  the 
•ouih  of  Europe,  and  oo  the  Andes,  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  they  ascend  almost  to  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow. 

The  most  slrikinf;  differences  between  tropical 
and  extra-tropical  grasses  are  the  following : 

1.  The  tropical  graasea  acquire  a  much  greater 
height,  and  occasionally  assume  the  app''araDce 
ol  trees.  Some  species  of  bamboo,  are  Irom  50 
to60  feet  high. 

2.  The /eatKs  of  the  tropical  erasses  are  broader, 
and  apprpach  more  ih  form  lo  thoee  of  other  fami- 
lies of  plaoiB. 

3.  The  ftowers,  io  Irraieal  gfomeMj  an  more 
frequently  imperlect,  or  didiDoui,— i.  e.  the  eta- 
mens  and  pistils  %re  ofiener  found  in  dieiinci  and 
separate  envelopes  :  they  are  also  usually  softer 
more  downy,  and  elegant,— aa  may  be  seen  in 
the  sugar  cane,  and  others. 

4.  The  extra-  tr(^fical  grasses,  on  the  other  band, 
far  surpass  the  tropical  in  respect  ofthe  number  of 
individuals.  That  compact  grassy  luri;  which, ' 
especially  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate 
zones,  iu  spring  end  summer,  composes  the  green 
meadows  and  pastures,  is  almost  entirely  wanting 
io  the  torrid  zone.  The  grasses  there,  do  not 
grow  crowded  together,--mit,  like  other  planu, 
more  dispersed.  J£ven  io  the  south  of  Europe, 
they  are  less  gregarioua,— and  meadows  are  sel- 
domer  to  be  seen  than  in  the  north. 

Ai  to  the  distribution  of  individwla,  the  gene- 
ratity  of  species  are  social  plants.  The  disiribu- 
tioD  of  the  atUivated  grasses  is  determined  not 
merely  by  climate, — but  depends  partly  on  the 
civilization,  industry,  and  iraific  of  the  people — 
and  oUen  oo  historical  events.  Within  the  north- 
ern polar  circle,  agriculture  is  found  only  in  a  few 
places,  lo  Siberia,  grain  reaches  at  the  utmost 
only  to  60  degrees— in  the  eastero  parts  scarcely 
above  6d— and  in  Kamiohatka  theie  is  oo  agri- 
culture, even  io  the  most  eouthera  pans,  lau  51 
degrees.  The  polar  limit  of  agriculture  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Ameiica,  appears  to  be  some- 
what higher  }  liir  in  the  more  southern  Russian 
possessions  {S7  to  62  degrees,)  barle;y  and  rye 
come  to  maturity.  On  the  east  coast  of  America, 
it  is  scarcely  above  50  to  52  degrees.  Only  io 
Europe — namely,  in  Lapland — does  the  polar 
limit  reach  an  unusually  high  latitude,  viz  :  70 
degrees.  Beyond  this,  dried  fish,  and  here  and 
there  potatoes,  supply  the  place  of  grain.  The 

f rains  which  extend  farthest  to  the  north  io 
lurope,  are  barley  and  oats.  These,  which  in 
the  milder  climates  are  not  much  used  for  bread, 
afford  to  the  inbabitaota  of  the  northern  {wrts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  of  a  part  of  Siberia  and 
Scotland,  their  chier  vegetaUe  nouctshmeot.  Rye 
is  the  next  which  becomes  aseociated  mth  these. 
This  is  the  prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone ;  namely,  in  the  south 
of  Sweden  aod  Norway,  Oeomark,  and  io  all  the 
lands  bordering  oo  the  Baltic,  io  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  part  of  Siberia.  Io  the  zone  where 


nufacture  of  beer,  and  oals  supplying  food  for  tha 
horses.   To  these  there  follows  a  zone  io  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  where  rye  disappears,  and 
wheat  almost  exclusively  furnishes  bread.  The 
middle,  or  the  South  of  France,  Enirland,  a  part 
of  Scotland,  a  part  of  Germaoy,  Hungary,  the 
Crimea  aod  Caucasus,  as  also  the  lands  of  middle 
Asia,  where  aericultore  is  followed,  belfMnj;  to  thia 
zone.   Here  the  vine  is  also  found ;  wine  aop- 
plants  the  use  of  beer,  in  many  pieces ;  and  bar- 
ley is  coosequeoily  less  raised.   Next  comes  a 
distnct  where  wheat  siill  abounds,  but  no  longer 
exclusively  furnishes  bread, — rice  and  maize  be- 
coming frequent.   To  this  zone  belons  Portugal, 
Spain,  part  of  France,  on  the  Medjierraoeao,  Italy 
aod  Greece  ;  also  the  couoiries  of  the  East,  Per- 
sia, oothero  India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Barbe- 
ry, and  the  Canarv  Islands :  in  these  latter  coao* 
tries,  however,  the  culture  of  maize  or  ricet 
towards  the  south,  ia  always  mom  considerabla } 
and  in  some  of  them,  aeveral  kinda  of  Sorghum 
(kindred  •\.eatM  of  our  broom  com),  and  poa 
jStbysainiea  (a  plant  rdated  to  our  meadow  grasb) 
—coma  to  be  added.   In  both  these  regions  of 
wheat,  rye  only  occurs  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion ;  oats'  siill  more  seldom,  until  at  last  Ihey 
entirely  disappear, — bariey  affording  food  for 
horses  and  mules.   In  ibe  eastern  parte  ofthe 
temperate  zone  of  theold  continent,  in  China  and 
Japan,  our  uorthero  kinds  of  grain  are  very  on- 
Irequeni,— and  rice  is  found  to  predominate.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  between  the  east  aod  the 
west  of  the  old  cootioeot,  appeara  to  be  in  the 
manners  and  peculiarities  hf  the  people.  In  North 
America,  wheat  aod  rye  grow  aa  in  Europe,— 
maize  is  more  reared  io  the  western  than  in  the 
old  continent,  and  rice  predominates  In  some  of 
the  southern  districts  ofthe  United  Slates.  With- 
in the  torrid  zone,  maize  predomtoales  in  Ameri- 
ca—rice in  Asia — and  both  those  grains  io  nearly 
equal  quantity  In  Africa.   The  cause  of  this  dis- 
tribuiion  is,  without  doubt,  historical:  for  Asia  is 
the  native  country  of  rice,  aod   America  of 
•maize. 

In  some  situations — especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tropics — wheat  is  also  met  with,  bot 
always  subordinate  to  these  other  kinds  of  grain : 
In  the  high  lands  of  South  America,  then  isa 
distribution  similar  to  that  of  decrees  of  lathode. 
Maize,  indeed,  ^wa  at  the  height  of  7200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea,  but  only  predominates 
between  3000  and  6000  feet  of  elevation.  Below 
3000  feet  it  is  associated  with  oiher  vegetables  pe- 
culiarly tropical ;  while  from  6000  to  9260  feet, 
the  European  grains  abound, — wheat  in  the  lower 
regions — end  rye  and  barley  in  the  higher. 

To  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  where- 
ver agriculture  is  practised,  considerable  reeem- 
blaoce  with  the  northern  temperate  zone  may  be 
observed,  lo  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil,  io 
BuenoB  Ayres,  in  Chile,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  io  the  temperate  zone  of  New  Holland, 
wheat  predominates ;  bailey,  however,  aod  rye, 
make  their  appearaoce  io  toe  aoothenimoat  parti 
of  these  eoimtriet,  and  in  Van  Dieman'e  Land.— 
In  New  Zealand  tha  cntton  of  wheat  is  said  to 
have  been  tried  with  success :  but  the  inhatritanti 
avail  themselves  of  a  apecies  of  fern  [Aaoi&' 
chum  furcatum]  aa  the  main  article  of  sustenance. 


rye  prevails,  wheat  ie  generally  to  be  found, —  Heiwe  it  appeara,  that,  io  respect  of -the  predi^- 
boriay  being  here  ebiefly  eultivaled  ht  the  ma-  \  mioaling  kiiide  of  grain,  the  ukh  may  be  divided 
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iMoJiM  grand  diTMcMM,  or  kiofldoma :  the  king 
dom  of  rwi— of  maye$—oT  wktat — ol'  rj^e,— aod 
lutly  o|*  barUy  and  oaU.  The  first  three  are 
the  DKMt  eztensiTS  ;  ihe  maize  haa  the  grrateat 
range  of  temperature ;  but  rice  may  be  aaid  lo 
rapport  the  greatest  nomberor  the  human  race.* 
With  reference  lo  the  propartiea,  and  tisea,  of 
this  eomparaiivety  humble  iribe  of  planu,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  it  probably  contnbuiefl— directly 
aiHl  indirectly — more  largely  to  the  suaieoance 
and  comlbn  of  the  human  lamily,  than  any,  if  not 
all,  ol'  the  other  groups  of  the  vegetable  creaiion. 
Those  numeroas  spaeiea  which  are  regarded  as 
mere  weeds,--trhieb  even  the  browsing  herds  ne- 
gAci,  and  trample  ander  Toot,— may  yet,  as  has 
beeo  intimated,  be  operative,  in  gradually  leriiliz- 
ing  the  soil.  Some  nave  been  mind  of  great  va- 
lue, simply  in  6xing  and  keeping  together  the 
blowing  sands  of  ihe  sea-coasi,  by  their  creeping 
rackers  and  lough  entangled  roots.  Among 
these,  the  Jfrundo  arenaria,  L.,  and  the  Cynodon 
dact^lon,  Ptn.,  are  the  most  remarkable.  The 
roots  of  Ihe  latter  are  also  employed  in  India,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  popular  beverage.  The 
cuJhu  or  stems  of  the  grasses,  have  been  put  in 
requisition  lor  various  ecouomical,  and  even  oma- 
neotal  purposes.  The  arundo,  just  mentioned, 
is  extensively  used  in  the  Hebrides,  Ibr  making 
rapes,  mats,  bags,  &e.  The  branches  of  the  pa- 
nicle, ai  the  summit  qT  our  cultivated  broom  corn 
(Argftmi  saedkoFaliMi,  Ptn.)  furnish  a  large  sup- 
ply—aa  every  one  knows— of  those  convenient 
implements,  called  besoms,  and  brushes.  The 
culms  of  rye  afibid  a  good  material  rbr  roofing, 
and  are  much  employed,  by  the  farmen  in  Lancas- 
ter and  some  other  counties  of  this  stale,  in 
ihaichiDg  their  barns.  The  Chinese  manulacture 
a  delicate  paper  from  the  rice  plant;  and  io  our 
own  country,  a  course  but  very  useful  paper  is 
made  from  oat  tiraw — and  even  from  the  Ausfo  ol 
Indian  com.  In  the  countnr  of  the  bamboo,  (Bam- 
Attsa  arufufHUCso,  IVim.)  the  culms  of  that 
stately  ipass  lurnish  spars  Ibr  the  equipment  of 
sail-Mats,  and  walking  eanes  for  the  aid  of  pedes- 
trians ;  while  some  ol'  its  dander  con  gen  era  afford 
rods,  for  our  anglers,  which  honest  Izaak  Walton 
himself  might  nave  envied.  Large  quantities  of 
paper,  also,  we  made  in  China  from  the  bamboo. 
Some  ol  the  reeds  of  Brazil  are  described  as 
living  fbuniains :  the^  grow  from  SO  to  40  feel  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  six  inches,  form  Impenetrable 
thickets,  and  ara  exceedingly  grateful  io  hunters ; 
Ibr  on  cutting  off  stich  a  reed  below  the  joint,  the 
stem  of  Ihe  younger  shoois  is  Ibond  to  be  full  of 
a  cool  pleasant  liquid,  which  immediaiely  quenches 
the  most  burning  ihirai.  The  Ihsfaionable  world, 
moreover,  is  indebted  to  the  gramineous  tribe,  for 
aome'lavmie  anielesof  dreas.  The  well-known 
bead-drease^  finm  ItgAom— so  highly  prised  by 
the  ladies— ara  manulaelured  ftora  the  straw 
of  a  delicaie  variety  of  wheat ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  many  beautiful  imitations  of  Ifghorn 
hats  and  bonnets  have  been  made  Irom  the  slen- 
der culms  ol'  the  grasses,— particularly  the  mea- 
dow, or  green  grass  {Poa  fnraUtma,  X.]  lo  the 
days  of  our  grandmothers,  too,  this  lamily  of 
plaois  contributed  to  the  deooraiion  of  ihe  rustic 
fiur :  for  even  in  those  uosnphisticated  times,  de- 
corative appendages  were  not  entirely  eschewed. 

*  Scbouw,  in  Liadley— uln  supra. 


An  humble  mbstitute  for  necklaces  of  coral,  and 
pearl,  was  Raind  in  the  fhiifcof  an  oriental  grass, 
olien  seen  in  the  gardens,  whose  hard  and  polish- 
ed involucres  ara  known  by  the  name  of  Joi'a 
(ears  [Gnx  Joe&rynM,  2..]  But  it  is  not  only  the 
means  of  adorning  the  person,  that  era  lo  be  de- 
rived fi^m  this  source.  The  fistular  stem,  or 
culm  of  the  grasses— especially  of  the  oat-plant — 
appears  to  have  liirniBhed  the  shepherds  ot  aniiqui- 
ly  with  the  material  for  an  instrument  of  music ! — 
as,  in  PiTgiTs  first  pastoral,  we  find  one  of  these 
swains  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
beech,  wooing  his  rustic  muse,  and  wakening  the 
sylvan  echos,  with  a  sisiufcr  oaten  jiqte,— or,  to 
adopt  the  language  in  which  he  ia  accosted  by 

*'  Silvestrem  l«mit  musam  medltsris  ovena." 

In  an  egriadtural  point  of  view,  the  superior 
value  of  the  grasses  as  materials  for  pasture  and 
hay,  is  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  with  which  they  abound,  about  ihe  time 
of  fiowering;  and  which  ia  the  source  of  that 
rich,  sweet  odor,  observable  io  nelUpreserved 
hay.  This  saccharine  matter,  which  pervadca 
the*  whole  plant  befbra  flowering,  and  is  most  per- 
fectly elaborated  at  that  epoch,  is  dengned  to  be 
ultimately  concentrated  and  deposited  in  the 
seeds,— chiefly  in  the  form  of/ortno;  and  hence 
we  find  Ihe  herbage  of  comparatively  little  value 
aller  the  fruit  is  lully  matured.  The  skilful  ag- 
riculturist, therefore,  when  he  wishes  to  have 
good  Aoy,  cuis  his  grass  at  the  moment  when  the 
nutritious  juices  are  most  perfect— and  while  they 
are  diffused  throughout  the  plant.  But  when 
his  main  object  is  the  seed,— as  in  our  cultivated 
grains, — he  of  course  poaipones  his  harvest  until 
the  career  of  vegeiaiion  is  finished.  It  is  need- 
less lo  enlarge  oo  the  importance  of  the  &er6age 
of  the  graeies,  in  supplying  ibe  food  of  our  do- 
mestic animals — and,  indirectly,  the  animal  por- 
tion of  our  own  food.  I  .will,  however,  mention 
those  species  which  ara  deemed  of  chief  value  in 
our  meadows  and  pastures,— naming  them  in 
what  I  consider  the  order  irf*  their  excellence,  I. 
The  meadow,  or  green  grass,  erroneously  called 
*'  blue  grass,"  in  Kentucky  [Poapratentw,  A]— 
2.  Timothy,  or  the  '*  herd  s  grass.'  of  the  north- 
ern states  {PlUeum  praimae,  Z.)— 8.  Orchard 
firasa  (daetylis  glomtrata,  Z.)— 4.  Meadow  fescue 
IFftuea  pratnuis,  L.}—5.  Blue  grass  [Poa 
eompreata,  Z.]— 6.  Uay  grass  [Zoltwn  ^enns, 
Z.]— 7.  Herd's  grass,  ol  Pennsylvania,  often  called 
"red  top,"- the  "bent  grass"  of  the  Knglish 
[^croelts  tnUgttm,  Z.]— And,  8.  Sweet-scented 
veinalgrass[.^i<&(Kcant&imodbra(i«i,Z.1  There 
an  a  few  other  grosses  nmiive,  or  partially  na- 
luralized— to  be  found  on  our  forms,— uid  which 
ara  more  or  less  eaien  by  cattle,  when  the  betier 
ones  an  wanting :  But  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  value, — and  good  fanners  are  always  de- 
sirous lo  supersede  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
some  of  those  above  named.  It  is  remerkable, 
that  all  the  grasses  here  enumerated  are  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  our  country.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  extensively  naturalized ;  but 
some  of  them  require  to  be  regularly  sown,  to 
insure  a  full  crop, — and  are  therefore  known  as 
ortificuU  grasses.  Those  generally  cultivated, 
hen  era  the  timothy,  and  orchard  grass,— and 
occasionally  we  aee  the  ray,  and  herd's  grass,  or 
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red  top;— though  these  laat  are  Dot  ao  much 
esteemed.  The  others  are  compleiety  aaturaliz- 
ed ;  and  when  the  aoil  is  either  originally  fertile, 
or  adequately  improved,  ihe  bestoTibeai, — viz, 
the  meadow  grass,  and  i he  fescue, — sooo  appear 
spontaneously  in  our  pastures,  and  supersede  the 
ariiGcial  ones.  Now  and  tlieo,  we  hear  of  ailempts 

10  introduce  new  grasses  to  ihe  notice  ol  our  agri- 
culturists,— sccompaDied  by  exaggerated  staie- 
meols  of  their  value ; — tiich  aa  the  taller  oal- 
orasa  (^jivtm  eUUior,  Z.) — sometimea  celled 
i^Kraasol  ibe Andes":  and  a  lew  years  aioce, 
one  of  oar  coarse  indigenous  fErassea,  railed 
'*  aesame",  or  "  garoa  grass"  (  TVwsatrufli  daety- 
Uridu,  L.),  was  so  extravagantly  lauded  in  the 
journala,  that  many  lovers  of  novelties  were  in- 
duced lo  try  the  experiment  of  culiivating  it,  in 
place  nl'  the  old  approved  plants  ;  but,  like  some 
other  "experiments"  that  we  wot  of,  in  our  day, 

11  resulted  in  a  total  failure.*  It  if,  indeed,  ex- 
ceedingly doublful,  whether  any  other  irrae^es  are 
so  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  our  wants, 
aa  those  old  and  long-tried  acquaintances  of  our 
fartnera,  which  I  have  already  enumerated. 

1  have  thua  eodeavorad  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  uaes  to  which  the  roots,  atems  and  geoeral 
herbage  of  the  graasea  are  or  may  be  appropri- 
ated, io  thearta,  andiDdomeatieand  rural  economy. 
Bui  it  is  from  the  ssstb  of  the  grass  tribe— with 
one  exception — that  we  derive  the  most  eminent 
and  immediate  advantages.  To  them  we  are 
indebted  for  what  has  been  emphatirally  called 
the  staff  of  life.  The  chief  bulk  of  those  seeds 
being  made  up  oi' farinaceous  matter,  which,  aa 
has  been  siaied,  is  always  innocent  and  nutri- 
tious— they  are  cotisequenity  well  adapted  to  the 
sitateoance  of  man.  '  They  not  only  supply  us 
with  braad,  but  with  all  the  countless  variety  of 
disliea  which  ingenuity  has  prepared,  both  fi-om 
Ihe  flour  and  the  unerouod  grain ;  and  if  but  few 
epeeiea  are  eomoionly  employed  Ibr  that  purpose, 
it  ia  because  the  larse  «ize  of  their  tee^if  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  irrasses,  renders  them 
more  eligible  as  objects  of  eukure.  There  ia  but 
a  aolitary  instance  alleged  of  the  unwholesorac- 
neas  of  the  seeds,  in  the  entire  fiimily  of  (he 
grasses,  viz.:  those  of  the  darnel  (ZoJtum  (mulen- 
turn,  Z.,) — a  common  weed  in  many  parts  of 
Europe— but  scarcely  known  to  the  United  States: 
aod  even  in  this  case,  the  deleterious  effects  are 
probably  much  exoffgeraied.  It  is  only  when  the 
aeeda  are  damaged,  or  diseased,  that  they  become 
injurious  to  health  ; — as  when  putrefaction  has 
commenced — or  when  that  peculiar  disease  and 
enlargeiDent  of  the  grain  oceuia,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ergot.*  Thia  kind  of  diseased 

*  Ve  cannot  bat  ramarii,  says  the  botanical  editor 
of  Rees^  Cyek^Kedis,  what  extrtordioary  eelebri^  is 
attadbsd,  every  now  and  then,  to  one  gran  w  omer, 
and  bow  their  &ine  passes  away  *  liks  the  moroiog^ 
cloud,'  while  the  best  graziers  scarcely  know,  perbsps. 
better  than  their  fat  cattle,  aoy  ttaiiw  of  the  nature  of 
flw  conunon  never-fUiing  herbwa,  w  which  they  are 
both  so  much  indebted.-->.M.  J^^Seum. 

*  The  quality  of  grain,  aod  of  the  flour  m&Dufaetared 
from  it,  may  be  loateritdly  iqjured  by  incipient  vege- 
tation :  The  process  of  germination  produces  a 
chemical  change  in  the  seeds,  and  renders  the  farina 
unfit  for  calinary  purposes:  Hence  it  is  impossible 
fi>r  the  miller  to  make  good  flour  from  graiD  that  bas 
sprouted. 


grain  Qbe  e&et,  it  is  belierad,  of  a  parantia 
lungui,)  haa  been  found  to  (xert  a  powerful  In- 
fluence on  the  animal  system  ;  and  hence,  instead 
of  being  a  nutriment,  may  become  either  a  poison 
or  a  medicim, — according  lo  the  quantity  taken, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  Indeed, 
Ihe  remark  may  be  made  general,— that  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  poison  aod  an  active  medi- 
cine, consists' in  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  the  skill 
of  the  doctor.  A  dni^  that  has  no  power  to  do 
mischief,  or  to  diaiurb  the  ayaiem,  can  poaaeaa  Init 
leeble  medicinal  virtues;  and,  il'  it  deaerve  notice 
at  all,  aboold  be  claaaed  among  the  ofiaMnfa,  ra- 
ther than  in  the  materia  medica.  Aeoordlngly, 
we  find  the  poisonous  plants  furnishing  th'e 
muliifarioua  ingredients  of  ihe  npoihecary'a  shop, 
— while  the  simple  grasses,  in  their  sound  and  ' 
unsophislicaied  condition,  yield  nothing  but  !he 
wholesome  materials  for  Ibod  and  nourishment, 
It  is  irue,  that  human  ingenuity  has  extracted  a 
potent  medical  agent,  in  the  lorm  of  alcohol,  from 
the  lermenied  seeds  and  juices  of-the  gromHieis,— 
and  it  ia  rquatly  true,  rhat  man  haa  wickedly 
converted  that  extreme  ntedictne  Into  bia  daily 
beverage :  but  this  is  only  a  signal  inataoca  ot 
Ilia  depravity,  in  perveriiog  Ihe  blesaings  beatow- 
ed  on  him, — and  argues  nothing  againat  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  material  thus  ebuaed,  il 
merely  illualratea  the  ancient  truth- 
osttmi  pesstma, — that  the  prosiiiution  of  ihe' 
thinga  produces  the  vilest  results. 

{To  be  continued.^ 


THE  FBACB— IMPOKTAKT  KXPBKIHKBT. 

From  Uie  Albnnr  Cnlttvalor. 
Mesare.  Oayhrd  and  7\ickeT — In  the  spring  of 
1837, 1  wrote  lo  Judge  Buel,  asking  him  to  join 
me  io  experimeniaon  the  pearh  tree  with  aeJt- 
petre,  and  proposed  (o  ijive  the  reault  through 
the  medium  of  the  Cuhivator  to  the  public  1 
gave  as  my  reason  for  that  request,  that  as  far 
as  my  observaiione  extended,  I  had  always  ob- 
served that  on  soils  containing  nitre  and  muriate 
of  soda,  the  peach  tree  lives  luxuriantly  to  an 
advanced  age,  while  upon  soils  immediately  ad- 
joining, immature  decay  takes  place,  end  the  tree 
seldom  attains  the  age  of  seven  years.  •  As  in- 
stances in  vindication  of  this  occur  so  frequently, 
I  have  been  astonished  to  see  them  passed  over 
without  notice,  aod  now  advert  to  some  of  them 
to  establish  the  truth  of  thia  position.  Peach 
treea  growing  in  the  site  where  once  atood  a 
dwelling,  guieralljr  live  to  an  old  age,  the  soil  ef 
wfait^,  by  analyaia,  will  give  a  proportioa  of 
nitre.  The  aame  thing  occora  in  many  diairiets 
of  the  west  and  sooib-weat ;  upon  one  ftirm  the 
occupant  has  no  difllculty  in  having  good  peaches, 
while  his  neighbor  finds  it  a  taborious  task  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  tree  to  a  few  years,  and  on 
well  cultivated  farms  near  the  seaboard.  I  have 
been  informed,  they  have  but  little  diflicnityio 
growing  this  tree.  Having  these  and  other  ia- 
stances  for  niv  guidance,  I  commenced  experi- 
ments with  salt  aod  aalt-petre,  in  the  year  1836, 
upon  an  orchard  aix  years  old  ;  clover  was  sown 
upon  it  that  spring,  and  it  remained  in  graaatill 
laat  fall,  when  it  was  ploughed  and  sown  in  wheat 
and  clover  this  spring.  The  treea  hi  *96  were 
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fiiH  of  wonm;  wme  oT  th«  treea  were  dead, 
otban  apparently  dying,  and  but  very  few  put  oa 
the  anwaranee  of  health auoh  waa  i(a  dwten- 
perad  eondhioD  that  loaie  o<'  my  Iriends  adrived 
owto  cut  down  about  one-hall' or  ihote  that  yet 
Bhowed  lire,  aayioff  that  web  waa  the  practice  of 
peach  growers.  1  thought  it  would  be  a  bad 
praciice  for  a  ptiyneian  lo  deairoy  one  or  more 
of  a  lamily  lo  prevent  dieettse  from  spreading, 
andaAer  Butting  down  tboee  ihni  ,were  dead,  1 
commeneed  operations  on  the  balance  with  equal 
quantities  oT  salt  and  aalipeire  combined,  apply- 
ing about  a  hair  a  pound  upon  the  surrace  and  in 
'coataet  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  then  Bowed 
it  broadcast  over  part  of  the  orchard,  at  the  rale 
or  about  two  buaheli  per  acre.  The  result  of 
this  appticalion,  to  the  surprise  of  my  rriends,  was 
the  appearance  of  perfect  health,  with  new  and 
vigoioua  ehooia,  the  trees  (till  or  Iroit,  which  ma- 
tured with  increased  size  and  improved  flavtv. 
Towards  the  last  of  March,  and  again  in  May 
and  September,  1837,  1  applied  the  same  ingre- 
dients in  different  prDponlons  without  observing 
much  difference  in  the  effect ;  though  I  have 
since  thought  that  where  I  applied  ihe  saltpetre 
alone,  and  where  the  largest  portion  ol'  the  mix- 
ture was  nitre,  the  effect  was  best ;  but  in  conse- 
quenee  or  the  price  of  solipetre,  I  have  endea- 
vored to  ascenaiq  the  antallest  quantity  that  should 
bauaed,  and  I  would  not  advise  Iras  than  otie- 
eighih,  though  I  should  preler  one-rounh  or  more. 
My  trees  this  611  (1837)  were  free  from  worms, 
all  doing  well,  and  I  have  (bund  no  rnrther  use 
for  the  axe  in  the  orchard.'  In  the  year  1838, 1 
api^ied  the  mixture  to  a  part  oC  my  orchard  in 
Mareh,  the  other  part  received  the  application  in 
June  and  September;  upon  (hat  pari  done  in 
March,  I  had  an  ahundnnce  of  Iruit,  while  those 
done  in  the  6ih  and  8ih  months  were  compara- 
tively destitute  of  Iruit,  it  having  been  killed  by 
a  late  Irost.  It  oceurred  to  me  that  I  was  indebt- 
ed to  Ihe  salt,  &r.,  for  the  abundance  of  fruit  on 
the  trees  done  in  Mnrch,  by  iia  retarding  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  from  an  experiment  made  in  '39,  it  ap- 
pearad  lobe  Ihe  ease,  thoui;^  I  have<nevar  con- 
sidered it  ol*  BuSirient  importance  to  npeat  ii,  lor 
Ihe  purpooa  of  testing  it  rnrther. 

In  regard  to  the  best  lime  to  make  this  applica- 
tion, I  would  say  about  the  first  ol'  April,  and  to 
those  trees  having  arorms  in  them  again  in  June 
or  September,  as  the  appearance  or  the  worm 
may  indieaie  its  necessity,  using  about  two-thirds 
ol'  the  usual  qnaniity  for-  the  Juum  or  September 
dreasiag,  and  to  be  used  only  in  contact  with  ihe 
Inink  of  the  tree.  I  have  not  discovered  any 
great  beoe0t  from  soning  it  broadcast  over  the 
oivhard  every  year ;  I  prefer  lo  do  this  every  se- 
eood  Of  ihird  year.  It  the  tree  is  injured  very 
mach  hy  ibe  worm,  to  wash  the  barjt  of  the  irank 
aritb  a  solatioii  of  this  mizinre  and  water  might 
ba  oT  aervice,  being  earriiiL  not  to  apply  too  much ; 
this  riiould  not  prcvau  its  applicaiira  in  a  pow- 
dered state.  To  my  traes^  planted  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  I  apply  as  soon  as  done  planting  in  the 
aptring  about  one  ounce  upon  the  aurface,  in  eon- 
taet  with  the  trunk  or  ihe  tree,  and  repeat  this 
quantity  again  early  in  June  or  Septenber,  the 
peach  worm  at  these  two  last  periods,  being  in 
their  infancy,  are  destn^ed. 

In  August,  after  one  application  of  thia  mixture 
lo  my  young  trees  in  ibe  spring,  I  have  taken 


aaveral  worms  Avm  off*  the  outer  baifc  of  a  traBf 
bedded  in  gum,  ihey  having  punetured  it  in  a 
number  of  places,  bat  did  not  penetrate  to  do  aay 
injury  lo  the  inner  bark,  whlra  the  next  tree  lalfc 
without  the  above  mixture  tvaa  nearly  destroyed, 
the  inner  bark  being  eaien  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  around  the  tree.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Ihe  salt  and  saltpetre  would  produce  initaa- 
laneous  death,  but  this  is  not  the  ease ;  I  have 
kept  them  hair  covered  in  a  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  end  saltpetre  and  water,  and  in  these  two 
articles  combined  lor  several  hours  without  caus- 
ing death ;  they  will  avoid  its  approach,  and 
will  not  remain  in  it  unless  compelled  by  nereasi^. 

In  compliance  with  the  promise  heretofore 
made,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  a  brief  man- 
ner my  practice  on  the  peach  tree  for  five  years, 
from  which  I  have  no  reason  to  make  a  change, 
but  many  inducements  for  a  conilnuance  or  the 
praciice.  If  you  consider  it  BufHclenily  important 
lor  publication,  it  is  at  your  disposal,  and  if  any 
benefit  should  arise  thererrom,  be  assurrd  it  would 
be  the  highest  reward  lor  any  aervicea  of  miou 
that  could  be  tendered  to,  yours, 

Lyttlbtobt  Phtsick. 
jfrarat  JFortUt  Ckdl  aounty,  Md.. 
^6,1841. 


THH  ALKAOA. 
FroBi  the  (LoBto)  ratMsn*  Hiissiaa. 

The  Alpaca  is  being  'attempted  to  ba  natural- 
ized in  Britain,  and  is  now  possessed  by  several 
noblemen  and  genilemen  in  England  and  Seot- 
land.  A  memoir  on  the  subject  has  been  address- 
ed to  the  proprieiors  of  waste  lends  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, and  is  now  published  in  the  shape  of  a  pam- 
phlet by  Smiih  and  Elder,  London ;  and  Connell, 
Liverpool.  The  animal  is  a  native  of  the  Andes 
Cordillems,  or  Pern,  and  inhabits  the  cold  regions 
elevated  8,000  lo  13,000  feet  above  ibe  level  of  the 
sea.  There  they  find  their  favorite  and  peculiar 
beverage,  the  icou  plant,  one  of  ihe  gramineoua 
tribe,  which  growa  to  a  eonsiderabia  height,  and 
produces  in  suitable  plaees  aome  good  natural 
meadows.  The  naturalists  place  them  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  "  Ruminaniia,"  but  they  also  bear 
a  comparison  with  ibe  "  Gepridee ;"  and  in  soom 
propf  rties  approach  the  Camel.  The  consiitotjon 
is  hardy,  and  adapted  to  cold,  mountainous  re- 
gions. The  only  doubt  entertained  with  regard 
to  our  climaie  is  the  humidity,  our  latitude  pro- 
ducing that  noxious  quality,  though  Ibe  degree  of 
dry  cold  is  less  intense.  The  wool  is  fine  and  glossy, 
and  resembles  silk  more  than  common  wools  j  con- 
siderable quantities  have  been  imported,  and  in 
Ihe  custom-house  returns  it  is  included  under 
the  article  "  mohair  yamt"  wbicli  is  manufaciurad 
Into  eamlela  and  moreens.  Many  persons  think 
alpaca  wool  will  suit  the  manulaeiore  of  Cash- 
mere ahawla.  Fine  goods  are  mixed  with  alpaca 
wool,  and  in  many  cases  it  passes  for  silk. 

The  flesh  resemMee  that  of  the  deer,  and  u 
well  adapted  ror  hams.  The  skin  is  useful  ia 
book-binding,  and-  in  making  bolts  and  strapa. 
The  average  weight  or  the  carcass  or  the  alpaca 
is  about  200  lbs.,  and  many  of  them  much  exceed 
thai  weight.  In  our  country  the  careass  is  rather 
mora  regarded  than  the  wool ;  aqd,  ander,  oar 
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praunt  batnU  ofliviog,  any  animal  less  useful  for 
producing  animal  food  would  not  compete  with 
our  known  breed.  But  it  appears  the  alpaca  is 
recommended  for  situations  not  used  for  sheep— 
or,  at  least,  very  rarely~and  if  they  succeed  in 
parks  and  enclosures  in  ihe  Rrst  place,  the  trial  in 
exposed  Biiuaiions  will  be  very  interesting.  Such 
experimenis,  with  a  view  lo  add  to  production, 
and  the  employment  of  labor  especially,  claim  the 
attention  of  the  wealthy  and  the  support  of  the 
community.  At  present  Ihe  tew  aitempis  do  not 
warrant  any  general  conolusioo,  but  are  favorable 
■o  lar  as  tbey  have  gone.  The  patriotic  indivi- 
duals who  DOW  posfl(!<9  the  animals  will  no  dmibt 
bring  their  capabilities  lo  a  just  and  Ktiifhctory  test. 


BLISTBR  FLin. 

Pmin  Ui«  KenUcky  Pinner. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  these  insects  are  do- 
ing much  miscbiefin  various  quartprs.  We  hear 
of  their  ravages  in  Clarke  and  Woodford,  and 
have  seen  a  specimen  of  their  labors  in  this  county. 
They  attack  a  crop  of  beets,  potatoes,  or  other 
planta  having  soft  aueculent  leaves,  and  they  de- 
spoil  tbem  utterly  of  iheir  foliage.  The  conse- 
quence IS}  great  damage  is  done  to  the  crops  at- 
tacked. ' 

-We  are  not  enlomologiat  enoij^h  to  describe 
the  fly  technically  ;  but  believe  it  is  a  species  ol 
the  eanVumdes  genus.  At  any  rate,  we  are  ad- 
vised by  Dr.  Parker  of  Shelby  and  Dr.  Martin 
of  Clarke,  that  they  make  a  capital  blister.  Dr. 
Parker  asserts  this  upon  late  experience ;  and 
WB  suggest  that,  as  some  small  indemnity  (or  their 
ravages,  it  would  be  well  lo  set  Ihe  children  of  a 
farm  about  gathering  thera  for  sale  to  the  apothe- 
caries. They  are  supposed  to  be  worth  quite  as 
much  as  the  Spanish  flies,  and  owing  to  their 
great  number,  it  would  be  a  lucrative  business  to 
get  two,  three  or  four  dollars  a  pound  for  them. 
A  farmer  told  us  he  shook  at  least  500  off  one  beet; 
and  they  could  nearly  all  have  been  taken  in  one 
minute  and  bottled,  being  slueei^h  in  their  action. 

It  is  a  black  or  dark-colored  fly,  near  an  inch 
long,  with  a  small  head  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  body,  which  enlarges  towards  the  mil. 
There  is  a  white  stripe  along  the  bank.  We 
have  had  but  tiiile  opportunity  of  making  any 
observation  on  the  <'  black  bug'' as  some  call  the 
insect;  and  would  be  thankliii  to  any  one  for  a 
description  of  it  as  well  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
means  of  jneventing  its  mvages.  They  have 
been  ioerewng  of  late  y^ra. 


TOHATO  riQB. 

From  tbfl  Aturieui  Fanner. 
Paitnt  Office,  July  10, 1841. 
Dear  air, — The  medicinal  qualities  of  tomatoes 
have  greatly  increased  their  cultivation,  and  every 
new  preparation  of  the  article  is  deserving  consi- 
deration. A  sample  of  "tomato  figs"  has  just 
been  deposited  at  the  patent  office  ol  a  very  supe- 
rior quali^,— from  the  taste  I  should  sappoae  all 
the  good  qualitiei  of  the  fhiit  m  retained.  In 
appeanuwe  tba  dram  of  tomaloea  reeembles  one 


ofSga  so  nearly  that  they  might  easily  be  mista- 
ken for  the  same. 

The  sample  is  deposited  by  Mrs.  Steiger,  of 
this  city,  and  the  recipe  iraosmiited  with  ii  is 
enclosed  lor  publication.  It  is  deeply  lo  be  regret- 
ted that  since  the  periodicals  of  tbe  day  are 
open  to  communications,  so  many  valuable  im- 
provements are  lost  to  the  world  barely  for  the 
want  of  publicify.  Oihers  may  have  dried  tbe 
tomatoes  with  a  recipe,  however  less  successful. 

Very  respectfully,        H.  L:  Ellswobth. 

Bon.  J.  S.  Shniner. 

Take  six  pounds  of  sugar  lo  one  peek  (or  16 
lbs.)  of  the  fruit.  Scald  and  remove  tbe  akin  of 
the  fruit  in  the  usual  way.  Cook  them  overa  fire, 
their  own  juice  being  sufficient  without  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  until  ibe  sugar  penetrates  and  they 
are  clarified.  They  are  then  taken  out,  spread  on 
dishes,  flattened  and  dried  in  the  sun.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  syrup  should  be  occasionally 
sprinkled  over  ibem  whilst  drying  ;  after  which, 
pack  them  down  in  boxes,  treating  each  layer 
with  powdered  sugar.  The  syrup  is  afterwards 
concentrated  and  bottled  for  use.  They  keep 
well  from  year  to  year,  and  reiein  surprisingly 
their  flavor,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  best 
quality  of  fresh  figs.  ^  Tbe  pear-shaped  or  aiogle 
tomatoes  answer  the  purpose  beat.  Ordioary 
brown  sugar  may  be  need,  a  laige  portion  of  which 
is  retained  in  theayrup. 


TABLE   or   MANDBB8       THBtR  PROPBRTIEM 

aud  hodb  of  application;  por  the  usb 
of  thb  agricultobibti  bv  john  robin- 

SON,  H.  B. 

From  Ihe  (Lraidon)  Pannen'  Hscuius. 

Manures  are  intended  to  supply  food  to  plants 
and  nttimately  to  become  eonsitiuent  pena 
them.  Thus,  when  we  wish  lo  apply  manure  in 
the  case  of  wheal,  it  will  be  proper  lo  ascertain 
from  ihe  stalk  and  grain,  what  suhsteneea  are 
required.  In  the  stalk  we  have  potash  combined 
with  silidous  acid;  if  the  soil,  then,  contain 
neither  of  these  constituents,  we  must  supply 
ihem  by  artificial  means  or  by  manuring.  In  the 
grain,  again,  we  find,  on  analysts,  phosphoric 
Hcid  in  combination  with  magnesia  and  potash. 
In  like  manner,  these  muei  be  supplied,  if^  de- 
ficient in  the  soit.  The  usual  manures  give  these 
substances,  though  the  subject  is  not  scieutifically 
understood  by  mere  practical  men. 

In  iheculiivalion  of  the  turnip  this  is  striking- 
ly tilear.  As  tlut  vegetable  contains  phospbonKe 
acid  in  quantity,  phosphoric  acid,  if  not  present 
in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  it  rarely  is, 
must  be  supplied  to  it.  For  instance,  bone  dust 
answers  this  purpose,  aa  bone  is  composed  chiefly 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  The  exctementa 
of  man  and  animals  contain  also  phosphoric  acid ; 
fish  manure  acts  precisely  in  the  same  way,  as 
fish  contain  phqiipnoric  acid  in  abundance.  Fish 
oil  Is  proper  for  turnips  on  tbe  same  grounds. 
Tbe  instances  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great 
length.  It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  re- 
mark that  alt  suhstan^,  whether  organic,  earthy, 
or  nliue,  which  are  employed  to  fertilize  the  soil, 
or  become  ihe  food  ol  planis,  can  only  be  render- 
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ed  thai  serviceable  to  vegetation  when  they  are 
presented  lo  ibe  roots  in  a  6uid  state ;  aod  such  is 
ibe  fact,  that  the  compost  of  the  farm-yard,  the 
erusbed  bones  of  the  turnip  euliivator,  the  oil  and 
bone*  ol'  6sh,  the  gypsum  oC  the  ^zier,  the 
mrtha,  lioMi  magnenS}  end  even  sihea,  and  all 
ttw  avfioe  manure^  are  diMolved  by  aome  process 
or  oiber,  belbra  they  ean  be  absorbed  by  ve- 
getablei. 


MVKCB  or  THK  CABBOV  O^PLAim. 

Prom  Jotuwton'i  Lecture*. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
carbon  is  locapable  or  entering  directly,  in  its  solid 
state,  into  ihe  circulation  or  plants.  It  is  fiene- 
ratly  considered,  indeed,  that  solid  substances  of 
every  kind  are  un6t  for  being  taken  op  by  the 
organs  of  ptaoti,  and  that  only  each  as  are  in  the 
liquid  or  gaaeoui  iiate,can  be  absorbed  by  the 
rniDato  vesseb  of  which  Ihe  cellular  aubsiances 
of  the  roots  pnd  leaves  or  plants  are  composed. 
Carbon,  therefore,  must  enter  eitberin  the  gaseous 
or  liquid  form,  bat  from  what  aource  must  it  be 
derived  t  There  are  but  two  sources  from  which 
it  can  be  obtained,— the  soil  in  which  the  plant 
grows — and  the  air  by  which  its  stem  and  leaves 
are  sonounded. 

In  the  soil  much  vegetable  matter  is  oOen  pre- 
•ent,  and  the  farmer  adds  vegetable  manure  in 
(arg«  quantities  with  the  view  of  providioK  Ibod 
for  his  intended  crop.  Are  plants  really  fed  by 
the  vegetaUe  matter  which  exists  in  the  soil,  or 
fay  the  vegetable  m^ore  that  is  added  to  it  f 

This  queslioD  has  an  important  practical  bear- 
ing. Let  us,  therelbre,  submit  it  to  a  thorough 
exaroination. 

We  know,  from  sacred  history,  what  reason 
and  science  concur  in  conGrmioir,  that  there  was 
a  lime  when  no  vegetable  matter  existed  in  the 
eoil  which  overspread  the  earth's  surftce.  The 
first  plants  must  have  grown  without  the  aid  of 
either  animal  or  vegetable  matter— that  is,  they 
must  have  been  nourished  from  the  air. 

It  is  known  that  certain  marly  soils,  raised 
Aom  a  great  depth  beneath  the  suiface,  and  con- 
tainiog  apparently  no  vej^etable  matter,  will  yet, 
withoot  manure,  yield  luzniiant  crop*.  'I'he 
carbon  in  suoh  eases  must  also  hafe  been  derifed 
iroro  the  air. 

You  know  that  some  ptants  grow  and  increase 
in  sise  when  suspended  in  the  airj  and  without 
being  in  contact  with  the  toil. 

YoQ  know  also,  that  many  pluits— bulbous 
flower  roots  lor  example,— will  grow  and  fiourish 
in  pore  water  only,  provided  they  are  open  to  the 
access  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Seeds  also  will 
germinate,  and,  when  duly  watered,  will  rise  into 
plants,  though  sown  in  substances  that  contain 
no  trace  of  vegetable  matter. 

Thus  De  Suiasure  fbubd  tbet  two  beans,  when 
caused  to  Tegeiats  in  the  open  air  on  pounded 
flint%  doubled  the  weight  of  the  cartioD  tliey 
originally  contained. 

Under  similar  circumstances  Boosringault  Ibaod 
the  seeds  of  trefoil  increase  in  weight  24  times, 
and  wheat  gave  friants  equal  in  weij^l,  when  dry, 
to  twice  tnat  of  the  origioal  grains.*  The 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fbyi,  hmi.  p.  ]. 


source  of  the  carbon  in  all  these  cases  cannot  be 

doubted. 

When  lands  are  impoverished,  you  lay  them 
down  to  grass,  and  the  longer  they  lie  undisturbed 
the  richer  in  vegetable  matter  does  the  soil  be-  - 
come.  When  broke  up,  you  Bnd  a  black  fertile 
mould  where  Utile  trace  ofoiganie  matter  bad 
previously  existed. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  lands  long 
under  wood.  The  vegetable  matter  increases, 
the  soil  improves,  and  when  cleared  and  ploughed 
it  yields  abundant  crops  of  corn. 

Do  grasses  and  trees  derive  their  carbon  from 
the  BoiT'?  Then  how,  by  their  growth,  do  they 
increase  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  the  eoil  contains  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  must  draw  from  the  air  not  only 
BB  much  as  is  contained  in  their  own  substance, 
but  an  excess  also,  which  they  impart  lo  the  soil. 

But  on  this  point  the  rapid  growth  of  peat  may 
be  coMidered  as  absolutely  eonclusive.  A  tree 
falls  across  a  little 'mnning  stream,  dams  up  the 
water,  and  produces  a  marshy  spot.  Rushes  and 
reeds  spring  up,  mosses  take  root  and  grow. 
Year  after  year  new  shoots  are  sent  forth,  aod  the 
old  plants  die.  Vesetabte  matter  accumulates ;  a 
boa,  and  finally  a  thick  bed  of  peat  is  formed. 

Nor  does  this  peat  form  and  accumulate  at  Ihe 
expense  of  one  species  or  genus  of  plants  only, 
Latitude  and  local  situation  are  the  ciroumstanoea 
which  chiefly  affect  this  accumulation  of'vegetahle 
mailer  on  the  soil.  In  our  own  country,  the 
lowest  layers  of  peat  aro  formed  of  aquatic  planu, 
the  next  of  mosses,  aod  the  highest  of  heath.  In 
Tierra  del  Foego,  "  nearly  every  patch  of  level 
ground  is  covered  by  two  species  of  plants 
(osfe/topimi/a  of  Brown,  mddonatiam^^^bmiea), 
which  by  their  joint  decay,  compose  a  thick  bed 
of  elastic  peat."  "  In  the  Falkland  Islands  almost 
every  kind  of  plant,  even  the  coarse  grass  which 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  islands,  becomes 
converted  into  this  substance."* 

Whence  have  all  these  plants  derived  their 
carbon?  The  quantity  originally  contained  in 
the  soil  is,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  increased  ten 
thousand  told.  Has  dead  matter  the  power  of  ra* 
producing  itself  7  You  will  answer  at  once,  that 
all  these  pluits  mast  have  grown  at  the  expense 
of  the  air,  mint  have  lived  on  the  carbon  it  was 
capable  of  atfordiog  them,  and  as  they  died  most 
have  left  this  carbon  in  a  state  unfit  to  nourish  the 
succeeding  races. 

This  reasoning  appears  unobjectionable,  aod, 
from  the  entire  group  of  facts,  we  seem  justified 
in  concluding  that  plants  every  where,  aod  under 
all. circumstances,  derive  the  whole  of  their  carbon 
from  the  atmosphere. 

In  certain  extreme  cases,  as  in  those  of  plants 
growing  in  the  air  and  in  soils  perlectly  void  of 
organic  matter,  this  conclusion  must  be  absolutely 
true.  The  phenomena  admit  of  no  other  inter- 
pretation. But  is  it  as  strictly  true  of  the  mora 
usual  forma  of  vegetable  hfe,  or  in  the  ordinary 
ciroomstaoces  in  which  plantsgrow  spontaneously 
or  areenltivaled  by  ilu  art  «*  man  1  Has  the 


•  Darvrin't  JSeMordtM  in  Geology  and  NatartU 
Hutory,  pp.  849-90.  Dr.  Oreville  loronns  me  that 
the  atteUa  spproacbu  more  neariyto  tbe  joneec  m- 
nw4  tribt.  and  tbe  doostis  to  our  tnfied  suifnns> 
than  to  any  other  Brilifh  plants.       -  - 
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vegetable  matter  oC  the  aoil  do  conoexion  with 
the  growth  of  the  trees  or  herbage  1 — does  ii  yield 
them  no  regular  supplies  of'  nourishmeotS  Does 
Dalare  every  where  fbrm  a  veselable  mould  oo 
whidi  her  wild  flowera  mav  blossom  and  her 
primeval  forests  raise  their  lofty  heads'?  Haa  the 
agriealiural  experience  of,  all  ages  and  of  all 
eouDtries  led  the  practical  farmer  to  imitate  nature 
io  preparioff  such  a  aoil  t  Does  nature  work  in 
vain  ?— is  ait  ihia  experience  to  be  at  once  reject- 
ed ? 

While  we  draw  conclusions,  legiiimate  in  kind, 
we  must  be  cautious  how,  in  degree,  we  extend 
.  ihem  beyond  our  premises. 

Theconstder»iion  of  one  or  two  facts  will  show 
that  our  general  conclusion  must  either  be  modi- 
fied or  more  oauiiously  expressed.  . 

It  is  true  that  plants  will,  in  certain  eireum* 
atanoes,  grow  in  a  soil  containing  no  sensible 
quantity  of  organic  matter— but  it  is  also  true, 
gmunlly,  that  they  do  not  luxuriate  or  readily 
ripen  their  seed  in  such  a  soil. 

It  is  consistent  with  almost  universal  observa- 
tion, that  the  same  stril  ie  more  productive  when 
organic  matter  is  present,  than  when  it  ia  wholly 
-atMent. 

That  if  the  crop  be  carried  off  a  field,  leas 
'Organic  matier  is  left  in  the  aoil  than  it  contained 
when  the  crop  began  to  grow,  and  that  by  con- 
stant cropping  the  soil  is  gradually  exhausted  of 
o^nie  -matter. 

Now  it  must  be  granted  that  tillage  alone,  with- 
out cropping,  would  gradually  lessen  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  by  cootinaeDy  ex- 
.posing  it  to  the  air  and  hastening  irs  decay  and 
resolution  into  gaseous  substancea,  which  escape 
into  the  atmosphere.  But  two  years*  open  fallow, 
with  constant  stirring  of  the  land,  will  not  rob  it 
of  v^tabte  matter  so  effectually  as  q  year  of 
fallow  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  wheal.  Some  of 
the  vegetable  matter,  therefore,  which  the  soil 
-contaioed  when  the  seed  was  aown,  must  be 
carried  off  the  field  in  Ihe  crop. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  aeems  to  be  reason- 
able and  legiiimaie,  that  the  crop  which  we 
remove  from  a  field  baa  not  derived  all  its  carbon 
directly  from  the  air— but  bm  extracted  a  portion 
of  it  immediately  from  the  soil.  It  ie  to  supply 
tbk  auppoeed  loss,  that  the  practical  &rmer  nam 
it  necessary  to  reaiore  lo  the  land  in  the  form  of 
manure — among  other  sdbstances— ^tbe  carbon 
also  of  which  the  straw  or  hay  had  robbed  ibe 
•oil. 

fiat  bow  is  this  recoocilenble  with  our  previous 
conclusion,  that  ihe  whole  of  the  carbon  ia  derived 
from  the  air?   The  difficulty  ia  of  easy  solution. 

A  seed  germinates  in  a  aoil  in  which  no  vese- 
table  matter  exists ;  it  sprouts  vigorously,  in- 
creases then  slowly,  growe  languidly  at  the  ex- 
penee  of  the  air,  and  the  plant  diea  stunted  or 
Immatare.  But  in  dying  it  impans  vegetable 
matter  to  the  mi,  on  which  ihe  next  seed  thrives 
bettei^rawing  aui^rt  not  only  from  the  air, 
but  by  its  roots  from  the  soil  also.  The  death  of 
this  second  plant  enriches  the  aoil  fbrther,  and 
thus,  while  each  succeeding  plant  is  partly  nou- 
Tiabed  by  food  from  the  earth,  yet  each,  when  it 
ceases  to  live,  imparls  to  the  soil  all  the  carbon 
which  during  its  lile  it  haa  extracted  from  the  air. 
Let  the  quantity  which  each  plant  tbua  retuma  to 
the  eoil,  exceed  what  it  has  drawn  firom  it  by  only 


one  ten-ihousandih  of  the  whole,  and— uoleaa 
other  causes  iniervene— the  vegetaUe  matter  in 
the  soil  must  increase. 

Thus  while  it  iaairictly  true  that  Ihe  carbon 
contained  in  all  plants  has  buaoriginaUif  derived 
from  the  air— it  is  not  true  that  the  vAoU  of  what 
is  contained  in  any  one  crop  we  raise,  is  dirtelly 
derived  fi^m  the  atmosphere— the  proporiion  it 
draws  from  the  soil  ia  dependent  upon  numerous 
and  varied  circumstances. 

The  history  of  vegetable  growth,  therefore— in 
so  far  at  least  as  the  increase  ol' the  carbon  is 
concerned — may  be  thus  simply  slated  : — 

A  plant  grows  partly  at  the  expanse  of  ihe  soil, 
and  partly  at  that  of  the  air.  When  it  reaches 
maturity,  or  when  winter  arrives,  ii  dies.  The 
dead  vegetable  matter  decays,  a  part  of  ii  is 
resolved  into  gaaeous  matter  and  escapes  into  the 
air,  a  part  remains  and  Is  inoorporaied  with  the 
aoil.  If  that  which  remains  be  greater  in  qiMO- 
lity  than  that  which  the  plant  in  growing  derived 
from  the  soil,  liie  vegetable  matier  will  increase ; 
if  less,  it  will  diminiah. 

In  warm  climates  the  decay  of  dead  vegetable 
matter  ia  more  rapid,  and  therelbra  the  portion 
left  in  the  soil  will  be  te^s  than  in  more  lemperate 
regions— in  oiher  words,  the  vegerable  mailer  in 
the  soil  will  increase  less  rapidfy~it  may  not  io- 
creaae  at  all. 

As  we  advance  into  colder  countries,  the  decay 
and  disappearance (ri'dead  vegetable  matter,  io  the 
form  of  gaseous  substances  wfaieh  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  become  more  alow,  lilt  at  length, 
between  the  parallels  of  40^  and  46°,  it  begins  to 
accumulate  in  vast  quantiiiea'  in  favorable  niua-* 
tiona,  Ibrming  peat  bogs  ol  greater  or  leas  «tteni. 
While  the  living  plant  here,  as  in  warm  cJtmales, 
derives  carbon  both  from  tha  earth  and  from  the 
air,  the  dead  plant,  during  its  slow  ami  partial 
decay,  restores  little  to  the  atmo6pher«/  and 
therefore  adds  rapidly  (o  ihe  vegeiaNe  matter  of 
the  soil. 

Again,  in  one  and  the  same  climate,  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matier,  and  its  conversion  into 
gaseous  eubslances,  is  more  rapid,  in  proponion 
to  the  ftequency  with  which  it  is  diaturbed  or 
exposed  lo  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  Hence 
ihii  decay  may  be  comparatively  alow  in  shady, 
woods  and  in  Gelds  covered  by  a  thick  awai^  of 
grass ;  and  in  such  situations  organic  matter  may 
accumulate,  while  it  rapidly  diminishes  in  an  on- 
covered  soil,  or  in  fields  repeatedly  ploughed  and 
subjected  to  frequent  cropping.* 

Being  tbua  fitted,  by  nature,  to  drew  their 
soBienanee — noivlrom  the  earth,  now  from  the 
air,  and  now  from  both,  according  aa  tbey  eao 
moet  readily  obtain  it— plarita  are  capable  of 
living,  though  raivly  a  robust  life,  at  the 
expense  of  either.  The  proportion  of  their  fbod 
which  they  actually  derive  from  each  source,  will 
depend  upon  many  clrcunuiances,— on  the  nature 
of  the  plant  itself- on  the  period  of  its  growth — 
on  tfaeaoil  in  wbicbit  ia  planted — on  the  abun- 
dance of  fbod  presented  to  either  exinunity-HHi 
the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  cllnmle— on  the 
duraliim  and  inteiMity  of  the  sunshine,  and  other 


•  In  removiDg  a  crop  we  take  away  both  what 
the  plants  have  received  from  tbe. earth  and  wbut 
tbey  have  absorbed  from  the  air— the  materiala,  in 
short  intended  by  nature  to  restore  the  loss  of  veceta* 
ble  nutter  arising  firom  the  natuntdeciv.  i 
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circumtUinces  of  a  nmilar  Kmd— w  that  the  only 
oeneral  law  seema  to  be,  ibat,  like  ammali  plants 
nave  also  the  power  of  adapting  themselves,  fo  a 
cerlaiD  extent  to  the  ceodirions  io  wbich  they  are 
l^aced  ;  and  of  supporting  life  by  the  aid  of  such 
■utenatice  as  may  tw  witbla  their  reach. 

Such  a  view  ol'  the  course  or  oature  io  the 
veoetable  kiagdom  is  cfHwisteot,  I  b^ve,  with 
all  uowD  &ett,  And  that  ihe  Deity  has  bounit- 
folly  fiu«d  the  varioiu  orders  of  |danie— with 
which  the  sorfoee  of  the  earth  ie  at  once  beautified 
and  rendered  capable  of  supporting  animal  life— 
to  draw  their  noarishmeni,  in  some  spots  more 
ftom  the  air,  in  others  more  from  the  soilj  is  only 
in  accordance  with  the  numerous  provisions  we 
every  where  perceive,  for  the  preservation  and 
eonimuance  of  the  present  condition  of  things. 

By  taking  a  ooe-aided  view  of  nature,  we  may 
arrive  at  startling  conclusions — correct,  if  taken 
as  partial  tiutba,  yet  false  if  advanced  as  general 
pnHNwitlone— end  fitted  to  lead  into  earror,  such 
aa  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable 
ibem  ID  judge  for  ihemaelvea — or  eueh  as,  coubt- 
Ihiof  their  own  judgmeut,  are  willing  to  yield 
BWent  to  the  authority  of  a  name. 

or  tkii  kind  appears,  at  first  eight,  to  be  the 
statement  of  Liebig,  that  "  when  a  plant  is  quite 
matured,  and  when  the  organs  by  which  it  ob- 
tains food  from  the  atmosphere  are  formed,  (he 
carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  is  no  farther  retfuired'' — 
aiKl  that,  "  during  the  beat  of  summer  it  derives 
he  carbon  exclusively  from  the  atmoephere."* 

A  little  consideration  will  show  us  that,  while 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  former  quotation 
may  be  entertained  and  advanced  as  a  matter  of 
qpinton — the  l^ter  is  obviooily  incorrect.  In 
nmmer,  when  the  mn  shines  the  br^test,  and 
fbr  the  greatest  nomber  of  hoon,  the  evaporation 
Aoin  the  leaves  of^  all  plants  (tbeor  ioseiuible  per- 
spiration) is  the  greateslt—tlM  largest  supply  of 
water,  ttuBrefore,  must  at  this  season  be  awwrhed 
by  the  roots,  and  transmitted  upwards  to  the 
Invas.  But  this  water,  before  it  enters  the  roots, 
has  derived  carbonic  acid  and  other  soluble  sub- 
stances Trom  the  air  and  from  the  soil,  in  as  large 
quantity  at  this  period,  as  at  any  other  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant ;  and  these  substances  it  will 
carry  with  it  in  its  progress  through  the  roots  and 
tto  stem. 

Are  the  fonetions  of  the  root  chatiged  at  this 
•tage  of  the  plant's  growth?  Do  they  now  ab- 
•oro  pore  water  only,  carefully  separating  and  re- 
fiwoff  to  admit,  even  such  substances  as  are  held 
in  sMution?  Or  do  the  same  materials  which 
mfaiister  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  earlier 
sm^,  now  pass  upwards  to  the  leaf  and  return 
agam  in  the  course  of  circulation  unchanged  and 
unemployed,  to  be  again  rejected  at  the  roots? 
Does  alt  this  take  place  in  the  height  of  summer, 
while  the  plant  is  still  rapidly  increasing  in  size  i 
The  opinion  is  neither  sopponed  by  Ihcis  nor  con- 
sistent  with  analogy. 

Bat  snch  an  opinion,  however  the  words  above 
(jnoted  may  mislead  some,  is  not  intended  to  be 
advaoeed  of  Uebig;  for  in  the  IbUowing  page  he 
aan,  thai  "  the  power  which  roout  possess  of 
lakiiig  up  nourishment  does  not  cease  so  long  as 
nutrimeot  is  preeeat."  In  summer,  therefore,  as 


'  Orniue  Chsnustry  ipptied  to  AnieaHurs,  p.  48. 
t  Xindley's  Theoiy  of  HortieoRora.  p.  48. 
Voi.IX.-47  ' 


well  as  in  spring  or  in  aniumo,  the  plant  most  be 
ever  absorbing  nourishment  by  these  roots,  if  the 
soil  is  capable  of  affordii^  it-— and  Ifao^  in  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  glt^,  the  increase  of 
carbon  in  growing  plants  most,  at  eveiy  season  of 
the  year,  be  partly  derived  from  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  soU  in  which  they  grow. 

HOTBHEHT  Or  THB  FBOPLB  FOB  PBOMOTlKa 
BARKIVG  RKPOBM  AVD  THB  BBSUBEPTIOB 

ASD  HAIITTEHABCB  OF  SPBCIB  PAYHBBTS. 

la  this  number  we  are  much  gr&ti6ed  to  pub- 
lish the  early  transactions  of  the  recently  formed 
^aaociaiwn  for  promoting  CWreney  mm<  Bnik- 
ing  Reform,  All  persons  who  are  IHeadly  to  the 
great  objeeis  proposed,  and  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  and  long  continued  pro- 
cedure of  the  irresponsible  banks  of  Viiginia,  and 
especially  to  the  permanent  policy  of  an  irredeema- 
ble and  depreciated  paper  currency,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Associatimi,  by 
forming  other  bninches,  and  prootulikg  sigimtures 
to  petitions  for  tfte  resompiion  and  maintenance 
of  specie  payments. 


ASSOCIATION  Foa  PBOMOXIVG  CVBBBHOT 
ASD  BANKIKG  BBFOBH. 

jByord«r^M«£ceciitHM  OmmSUtt  POtra- 
hwrg. 

An  jfasoeiation  fir  promising  Otrrtneg  and 
Banking  R^orm  has  been  organized  for  the  town 
of  Pet«sbuf|;,  and  has  commenced  operations. 
The  Executive  Committee  thereof  respectfully 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are  wilf- 
ing  to  do  any  thing  for  the  great  and  lUI-import- 
ant  objects  of  the  association ;  and  to  focilitale 
such  co-operation,  some  general  recommenda- 
liona  will  here  be  submitteo  to  the  public. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  formation  of  6rancA- 
es  of  the  association  be  forthwith  commenced  in 
every  county  and  town ;  each  branch  to  choose 
Ito  own  cooattiution  and  rules,  its  own  ofibers, 
and  determine  its  particular  mode  of  operation  ; 
but  all  the  branches  to  ItNm  one  general  associa- 
tion, and  to  act  in  concert  few  the  great  common 
object,  by  means  of  a  common  representative  bo- 
dy, or  Central  Executive  Committee. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  petitions  be  pre- 
pared and  (^ered  for  general  signature  in  every 
coon^  and  town  in  Virginia,  praying  for  the  re- 
soroption  and  maintenance  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks. 

The  form  of  coiMitUiiisn  of  the  PeteraboigAs- 
sociaUon  will  be  copied  below,  and  also  the  Peti- 
tion adopted  to  be  offered  for  general  signature  in 
Petorsbuig.  These,  as  mere  forms,  may  foeili- 
tato  sinular  movements  elsewhere,  and  may  be 
altered  to  any  extent,  or  wholly  eubstiiuted,  where- 
ver other  forms  may  be  preferred. 

Until  other  bianehes  of  the  Assoeitiiion  are  in 
operation,  and  a  Central  Cixeeotive  Committee 
snail  have  been  formed,  those  persons  who  may 
dc^  to  aid  the  cause,  and  to  act  in  eoncui,  may 
communieato  with  the  £zeooUve  Committee  m 
,  the  Petersburg  AisoeiAioD. 
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ConatUution. 

We,  the  undenigned,  hereby  unite  lo  aid  in 
Ibcmii^  an  Auaaaiion  for  promoting  CarTei\ey 
and  Bankimg  Reform ;  and  agree  lo  be  jrovemed 
by  the  fbltowing  constitution.  The  means  to  be 
used  for  the  objects  or  the  association,  vill  be  to 
aid  the  diSiwion  of  correct  information  in  regard 
to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  banking  and  currency, 
through  the  cireolation  of  cheap  publicatioost  and 
any  other  available  mode  for  •praading  know- 
ledflB  and  troth  on  this  sut^ect. 

0.  Any  pencMi,  rrieodly  to  the  objects  of  the 
AsBoeiatioD,  nuy  become  a  member  by  signins 
this  eoDStltution,  and  paying  lo  the  Treasurer  an 
entrance  Tee  of  one  dollar. 

§  2.  The  officers  shall  be  an  Executive  Com- 
nittee  of  seven  members,  to  be  elected  by  ballot 
in  gcuMual  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  serve 
one  year,  or  until  anew  election  shall  be  held. 
The  Executive  Ctunmitiee  shall  choose  out  of 
their  body  the  Prendent,  Secretary  and  Treamir^r 


of  the  Association,  who  shall  have  the  powen, 
and  perform  the  duliesi  usually  belonging  to  these 
several  officers. 

§  3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  act  ac- 
coraing  to  its  discretion,  for  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  in  all  mattera  not  otherwise 
directed  or  controlled  by  the  Association  in  gene- 
ral meeting. 

§  4.  Each  member  shall  pay  (besides  bis  eo- 
tranee  fee  before  mentioned,}  one  dollar  ai  each 
annual  meeting. 

§  5.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  qoomm 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Association ;  and  three 
members  a  quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

§  6.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  or  al- 
tered by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  aoy 
meeting  of  the  Association,  aAer  notice  having 
been  given  of  the  proposal  to  amend  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  or,  otherwise,  to  the  Executive 
Committee  one  month  or  more  previous  to  the 
amending. 


TO  THB  OUTBBAL  A88KMBLT  OF  TIBQIBU  : 

Tftepsfaton^lisautecri&crSfVoliriorrsnilsnfi  af1h»  tamn^  Ptitnburgt  n^ee^ia^  akmaetk : 

That  the  general  curranoy  of  any  cdontiy  being  in  irredeemable  and  ihere&re  depreciated  paper 
money,  must  always  cause  great  and  still  increasing  vnia  to  the  property  interests,  habila  and  morals 
of  the  people. 

That  the  losses  and  injuries  caused  by  such  depreciated  currency,  are  principally  and  necessarily 
borne  by  the  producing  classes,  whose  earnings  and  products  are  either  directtjr  made  by  honest  labor, 
or  derived  from  real  capital  which  is  itself  the  product  of  previous  labor ;  while  the  profits  and  bene- 
fits of  ^he  Irredeemable  paper  system  accrue  lo  other  classes,  and  especially  to  the  banks. 

That  since  the  banks  stopped  payment  in  May  1837,  the  people  of  Virginia  have  been  suffering 
under  the  evils  of  an  irredeemable  and  depreciated  paper  currency,  and  that  forming  the  entire  cur- 
rency—with the  exceptioD  of  the  ahort  intervale  of  lime,  when  the  banks  truly  aiM  ftally  paid  their 
notes  and  other  dues  in  specie. 

That  immediately  aAer  the  first  itoppage  of  payments  by  the  banks,  the  General  Assembly  was 
convened  for  the  purpose,  and  hastened  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  violation  of  law,  and  of 
indulgence  for  the  eontmued  denial  of  payment  by  the  banks,  to  a  certain  future  limit  of  time ;  and 
that  like  indulgence  has  been  again  since  extended,  and  belbre  being  extended,  the  privilege  was 
BMomed  and  acted  on  by  the  banks,  in  violation  of  the  then  existing  law. 

That  though  the  last  such  legislative  act  of  iodulgence  to  non-paying  banks  is  to  expire  by  itt 
own  limitation  next  January,  still,  judging  from  past  experience,  your  petitioner*  ftar  that  tba  indul- 
genea  nill  be  again  and  again  extended  py  law,  to  the  continoed  and  increasing  injory  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Therefore,  we  pray  of  your  honorable  body,  that  no  further  extension  may  be  permitted  of  the 
indulgence  to  the  banks  in  their  denial  of  payment  of  their  notes  and  other  debts;  and  that  each 
enactmeuts  shall  be  made  as  will  hereafler  effectually  prevent  any  bank  of  this  state  from  withholding 
payment — or,  at  least,  shall  prevent  the  banks  making  profit  (as  heretofore  and  now,)  by  refusing  to 
pay  their  dues,  and  inflieimg  on  the  commonityall  the  e^ta  of  an  irredeemable  and  depreciated 
paper  currency.  . 


■UMV  ABD  CROPS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  our  last  re- 
marks on  this  enlgect  were  printed  f  July  30th) 
Ae  much  desired  rain  All  here  in  abuDdance,  and 
generally  in  all  the  neighboring  counties  within  a 
few  days  thereafter.  Then  have  been  repeated 
and  abundant  rains  since,  almost  every  where  in 
tUi  rcgioa;  but  still  there  are  exeepUras.  The 
eom  erop  will  be  a  good  one. 

The  wheat  cn^so  lar  as  known,  seems  to  have 
Mleo  short  of  even  the  last  stated  expeetationa. 
Oa  the  lower  Jomea  iUvar,  however,  the  product 


has  been  belter  than  waa  anpposed  after  harvetf. 
We  r^ret  that  the  facts  eommimicated  to  ot 
on  this  head  have  been  very  few.  A  fermer  of 
Fauquier,  and  one  of  our  subscribers,  wrote  as 
follows,  on  August  12th :  "  The  crop  [of  wheat] 
in  Fauquier,  from  the  best  infiinnaiion  I  can  (Attain 
is  greatly  bdow  an  average;  in  very  many  ia- 
staneas  it  yields  little  more  than  half  the  esthnaied 
quantity,  in  very  few  iostances  more  than  two- 
thirds.  Quality  good." 

Within  a  week  after  oor  last  month*ssialenrat 
that  the  prioea  of  wheat  here  and  in  Rlehmopd 
wen  too  low  compaied  to  those  oT  New  York 
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sod  BalUmMe,  the  pricM  rcwe  here  rrom  110  for 

red  wheat,  aod  115  Ibr  wbite,  to  136  and  180,  at 
which  prices  ■ome  of  the  rirer  crop*  were  sold. 
Moat  of  the  large  eropa  however  have  been 
held  Ibr  bi^ier  prieea,  and  aa  we  thought  lojudi- 
eioiuly^  However  the  laat  newa  fVom  England 
teema  Ki  iadicate  that  wheat  will  be  higher, 
though  there  is  do  advance  here  yet  on  the  prices 
Mated  abon,  to  thia  dats. 

Jading  merely  fitim  the  seaaoo,  we  inter  that, 
notwithatandiiig  the  very  bad  early  and  planting 
seaaon,  an  average  crop  of  tobacco  may  be  expect- 
ed, provided  there  ahould  be  a  warm  autumn 
and  no  early  Ihwt— Ed.  F.  K. 

jiugUBt  35tfa,  1841. 

P.  S.  bo  87th,  the  price  of  wheat,  aa  we  anti- 
cipated abov^  has  advanced— to  9U80  Ibr  red,  and 
91.35  Tor  while. 

[Not  having  room  Ibr  the  communication  to 
which  the  following  waa  appended  aa  a  poatwript,  is 
the  cause  or  presenting  this  alone.] 

«  Queen  jfnn'a,  Md.,  jJug.  14, 1841. 
"For  the  last  6Aeen  days  our  grounds  have 
been  saturated  by  rain.  In  coniequenoe  of  our 
cold  bpring,  our  corn  was  planted  laie ;  it  was 
scarcely  checked  by  the  drought,  much  or  it  is 
now  iQ  fresh  silk,  and  should  the  lall  be  Tavorable, . 
we  shall  make  enough  to  serve  us,  and  some  for  \ 
market }  hut  should  there  be  «  cool  monih  oC  Sep- 
tember, or  an  early  froat  In  October,  the  crop  will 
beamall." 


A  8AKPLB  or  SDITOHIAL  A]^D  PUBUOATIOIt 
PSOriT.  ' 

In  Jane  and  the  eariy  part  of  July  we  perform- 
ed part  or  oar  annual  task  oC  sending  bills  for  ar- 
rears or  enbseription  money,  due  rrom  'one  class 
oT  debtors  only,  that  is,  those  whose  names  had 
been  eraatd  from  the  li$t,  at  the  end  or  the  last 
volame  and  previously  for  non-paymeot.  These 
bills  amounted  to  between  94000  and  95000. 
Now  how  much  does  the  reader  guess  haa  been 
since  received,  Trom  the  many  individuals  thus 
reminded  of  their  neglected  obligations  1  A  no- 
vice In  aoeh  buaineas  would  perhaps  guess  a  thoo- 
sand  dollars— certainly  not  less  than  five  hundred 
1— or  one  more  experienced  may  suppose  9100  to 
9200.  But  the  true  product  of  the  problem  is 
•urprisiog  even  to  tis.  The  Tact  is,  that  lo  this 
SStti  day  of  Augusi,  not  one  oT  these  bills  orone 
cent  thereon  has  been  paid  I ! ! 

There  is  another  large  elass  or  debtors  to  whom 
no  Ulla  have  been  yet  sent,  and  we  scaroely  think 
it  worth  while  to  aubjeet  them  to  pay  the  poatage 


on  their  bill^  or  for  ua  to  take  the  tioable  oT 

writing  them,  for  the  very  small  chance  of  re- 
ceiving any  compensating  return.  These  are 
some  hundtuds  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Carolina 
Planiw,  transfored  lo  onr  liat,  and  who,  did  not 
dieoontioue  their  sabseription,  and  who  recMved 
the  substituted  Farmers'  Register  for  6  months 
funtil  it  was  stopped  by  our  own  act,)  withoot 
making  any  compensation. 

On  the  cover  or  this  number  will  be  mariced 
the  amount  due  (ir  any  thing)  rrom  such  existing 
subecribw,  for  the  cuirent  or  any  previona  vo- 
lumes. 

With  a  suhscripttcw  list  la^r  than  at  ai^ 

previous  lime,  and  of  more  value  according  to 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  by 
subscribers,  our  publication  has  never  been  of 
so  little  profit  as  Tor  this  year.  If  this  is  owing 
to  the  "  disordered  state  of  the  oarrency,"  we  are 
heavily  punished  by  the  operation  or  the  swia- 
dling  banking  system  for  the  efl'cma  we  make  to 
pat  It  down. 


SVKWAH7  OF  WBWS. 


Friday,  ^vgutt  6,  1841. 

The  Great  Western  steam-ship  arrired  at  New  York 
oD  the  Sltt  of  July,  bringing  accouoti  from  Englaod 
to  July  14th. 

The  results  of  the  elections  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  so  aeuly  all  reported,  that  It  was  csrtain  that  the 
Toiy  or  Conservative  party  will  have  a  strong  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  coarse  the  present 
Whig  ministry  will  go  oat.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be 
the  bead  of  the  Tory  ministry.  The  com  laws  will  not 
be  repealed,  nor  free  trade  otherwise  greatly  forwaidcd. 

Daniel  O'Connell  bad  lost  his  elecdon  for  Dublin, 
but  will  be  in  parliament  as  member  elect  of  Meath. 

The  insurgents  of  Candia  have  had  several  Bangui, 
aary  conflicts  with  the  Tuikiah  fonws,  and  are  stUI 
gaining  strength. 

The  empenn-  of  Russia  has  assumed  the  tifle  of 
«  Defender  of  the  Christians  of  the  East."  Ttda  as- 
somptioD  fs  fall  of  meaning. 

The  soldiers  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Albacerres, 
in  Spain,  had  mutinied,  overcome  all  authority  there, 
and  committed  the  greatest  excesses,  which  continued 
for  more  than  a  week.  The  last  report  stated  that  the 
mutineers  bad  submitted. 

The  report  of  the  English  corn  market  and  prospects 
was  such  as  to  raise  the  price  of  dour  in  Z»w  YoA 
fifty  cents  the  barrel. 

la  Georgia  the  proper  steps  an  now  taking  to  oppose 
the  swindling  baakiDg  system,  and  compel  banks 
either  to  resume  payment,  or  cease  to  defiraud  the  pub- 
lic by  keeping  their  depreciated  paper  money  afloat. 
The  Augusta  Chronicle  contains  the  following  notice. 
The  frauds  of  banks  and  of  the  paper  system  must  in- 
deed be  enormous,  when  the  commercial  commanity 
stands  np  against  them.  This  movement  eommeneed 
at  Macon,  and  is  called  the  **  Macon  specific." 

"PubHe  noHce.— In  consequence  of  the  great  inconve- 
nience and  loss  attending  the  circulation  of  adepreciat- 
ed  and  flnetuatii^  currency;  believii»iltobefbeinte- 
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rest  equally  aS  tbe  pUoter,  ai  of  the  merebuit,  to 
bare  a  sound  cnneacy  of  nnifonn  vahie  ;  and  be- 
lieving that  this  can  be  secured  only  by  encourag- 
ing the  circulation  of  tbe  notea  of  aucb  banka  as  pay 
specie  for  their  isanes,  promptly,  to  ail  demanda ; 
and  also  believiog  that  it  will  result  to  the  mate- 
,rial  interest  of  whole  state;  by  reducing  the 
[nice  of  merebandiae,  and  enatriing  the  planter  to 
receive  a  sound  circulating  medium  for  his  crop, 
the  aodeiwened,  merehanu,  foeton  and  citizens 
of  Augusta,  navs  detemined  that  from  the  opening 
of  the  fall  mariut,  for  the  present  growing  crop, 
say  after  tbe  first  of  October  next,  they  will  not  re- 
ceive in  payment,  or  pay  out,  the  bills  of  any 
of  the  suspended  tiaoks,  except  at  their  current  mar- 
ket value,  takiiu  tbe  biUs  of  specie  paying  banks  as 
the  standard.  [Sixned  by  134  comnteicial  firms,  fte- 
tors  and  citizens  of  Augusta.] 

'<  JlesitB^rfioR.— A  gentleman  from  Alabama  in- 
iorms  OS,  that  there  tbe  people  are  coming  very 
generally  to  reinidiate  sU  bank  notes  which  are  not 
payable  in  specie  on  demand.  They  have  suffered  by 
the  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  and  by  the  failure  of 
one  bank  after  another,  and  have  been  wrmged  in  so 
many  ways  by  tbe  bania,  that  they  are  becoming 
determined  in  their  resistance  to  the  farther  continu- 
ance of  tbe  fraudulent  system.  Gold  and  silver  are 
coming  again  into  circulation,  for  the  people 
will  part  with  their  property  for  nothing  else.  A 
few  private  bapks,  paying^  specie,  are  getting  in- 
to operation,  which  nrnisb  a  sound  paper  cur- 
rencT ;  but  tbey  are  net  mneb  known.  From  Georgia 
and  from  Miclugan  we  have  published  tbe  proceed- 
ings of  public  meetings  repudiating  tbe  paper  of  sus- 

Cnded  banks.  From  three  states,  therefore,  we  have 
imed  that  die  principles  of  liberty,  not  regulation, 
are  parilyiue  the  cnnrancy.  Another  year  of  tbe 
uninterrapteat^ratimi  <tf  ueie  principles  would  pro- 
bably restore  soundness  to  tlje  currency  in  most  of  the 
states ;  and  when  so  restored,  the  currency  would 
remain  sound.  Tbe  tawa  of  nature  cure  evils,  but 
legislative  quackery  plasters  them  over,  so  that  tbe 
first  time  tbe  patient  takes  cold,  they  break  out  again. 
If  tbe  people  could  see  tbe  operations  of  nature  for 
another  year,  the  doctora  would  be  compelled  to  throw 
away  their  pille,  and  allow  the  paliwts  to  get  well.— 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Spede.^The  packet  ship  Albany,  at  New  York, 
fiom  Havre,  brings  1,062,800  francs. 

The  steam-riiip  Acadia  arrived  at  Boston  on  tbe  2d, 
bringing  acconnts  to  July  20th,  6  day?  later  ttian  those 
by  the  Great  Western. 

The  electitn  returns  were  nearly  all  received.  The 
Conservstive  or  Toiy  party  will  have  a  majority  of 
about  80  in  tbe  House  of  Ck>mmons. 
The  cotton  market  remains  as  before. 
"  London,  July  17.  Cotton— There  has  been  a  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  full  prices  paid.   Tbe  private 
transactions  amount  to  1340  bales  Surat  at  4d  to  5^(1, 
<>00  Madras  at  l^d  to  5d,  60  Ben^l  at  tj  to  Vyl,  300 
Bowcds  at  64  to  63  in  bond,  and  ISO  WeLt  India  at  7d 
to  8d  per  lb.  duty  paid." 
The  proqnect  of  <^ropB  was  favorable. 
A  very  Inreateninr  riot  or  insurrection  had  taken 
place  in  Toulouse,  (Fiance.)  on  the  12lfa,  which  was 
quelled  on  tbe  second  day  by  militarv  force. 

The  town  of  Villa  da  Praia,  in  tne  island  of  Ter- 
netra,  has  been  destroyed  by  a  series  of  earthquakes, 
from  12lh  to  ISUt  of  June. 

The  Greeks  in  Candia  have  suSereil  severe  losses  in 
recent  skirmishea.  Tbe  Turkish  force  there  is  eight 
thousand  strong. 

Sitmuel  Swartwout,  the  great  defaulter,  has  returned 
from  Europe  iu  the  Acadia.  We  presume  that  be  has 
heard  of  so  many  del'alcations  and  robberies  by  officers 
in  trust,  that  he  supposes  he  will  now  And  a  tar|^  cir- 
cle- of  such  asMciales  and  companions  in  misfortune, 
and  all  of  them  gentlemen  of  nigh  character  and  re- 


spectaUlity.  It  is  reported  that  Swartwont's  sue* 
cessor,  Hoyt,  though  so  short  a  time  collector  otNew 
York,  has  managed  to  be  a  defiuilter  finr  016O,OtW. 
,  The  Jacksonnlle  (II.)  bank  robbMS  have  been  dis- 
covered and  arrested,  and,  as  we  ventured  to  assosae 
at  first,  tbey  prove  to  be  an  officer  of  tbe  bank— to  wit. 
Town,  the  teller.  Mather,  the  president  ia  implicated 
in  the  ehaq[e.  Ncaily  all  the  stiden  money^nd  been 
recovered.  ^ 

A  tegular  and  extensive  conspiracy  for  insonectioo 
among  the  slaves,  on  many  ^^tatlona  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  was  lately  detected,  a  few  dayi  beftn  tbe 
intended  outbreak.  Forty  or  fifly  slaves  have  been 
uiested,  and  await  their  trials.  '  White  men  are  im- 
plicated, one  of  whom  is  in  jail. 

Matthias,  the  pretended  prophet  or  Messiah,  who 
nude  so  much  noise  some  years  back  in  New  YoA, 
died  lately  in  tbe  western  part  of  Noifli  Cardina. 

The  levee  across  the  rivpr  from  New  Orieans  is  still 
giving  way.  "  The  slide  has  extended  a  distance  of 
about  200  feet,  and  the  water  where  tbe  caving  has  oc- 
curred, is  82  feet  deep." — New  Orleans  Bee, 

Houston,  Texas,  which  was  settled  five  jrean  ago, 
has  now  four  thousand  itdiabitanti,  and  within  me 
same  period  there  have  been  six  thousand  burials,  an 
average  of  nearly  four  for  every  day  in  tbe  year. 

Tbe  faculty  of  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  a 
seventh-rate  institution,  have  endeavored  to  add  to 
their  dignity  (and  something  more  perhaps)  by  insult- 
ing President  Tyler  with  the  ofier  of  a  diploma  fit 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

An  AttodaHoafoT  jtnmoHag  Omvnqr  ond  Bmidiig 
Reform  has  just  been  organised  in  FeteiBborr:  and 
although  commenced  in  a  town,  under  the  chilfinK 
shadow  of  three  banks,  and  of  course  obstructed  by  all 
the  influence  of  the  banks  and  dread  of  their  hostuity, 
the  elfori  has  already  succeeded  beyond  all  previous 
expectation.  The  list  of  members  shows  the  names 
of  men  of  all  parties,  (except  of  tbe  party  of  thorongfa 
bank  staves,  or  advocates  of  a  permmeni  irredeemable 
currency,)  including  some  of  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants, and  also  the  dele^te  of  tbe  town  of  Petersburg, 
who  was  recently  elected  by  bo  surprim^  a  majori^. 
The  first  acts  of  tbe  Association  are  published  od  the 
previous  pages  of  this  number.  It  is  expected  that  mne 
than  half  the  voters  of  Petersburg  will  sign  the  peti- 
tion for  resumption  of  bank  payments,  in  spite  of  aH 
the  power  and  indirect  influence  of  the  banks,  to  tbe 
rontrary.  Bttt  in  tbe  cminiry,  where  bank  terrors  are 
as  yet  ,but  little  felt  or  dreaded,  far  greater  success 
may  be  counted  on,  wherever  any  one  zealous  im^- 
,  dual  will  make  an  efl!bit  for  the  purpose.  In  the  coun- 
try there  are  very  few  slaves  to  bank  power,  and  al- 
most as  few  apol<^ts  for  the  swindling  fe^res  of  tbe 
banking  system.  The  petition  for  resumption  ofpay- 
m*'nt9,  if  properly  presented,  will  obtain  the  signatnres 
of  four-fillhs  of  the  voters  of  lower  and  middle  Vi^ 
ginia;  ami  the  banks  will  not  dars  to  ask,  nor  the  le* 
giflatnie  to  giant,  a  further  suspension,  termed  and  pre- 
tended to  be  temporary,  but  which  in  ftctwoutdbe  de- 
ugned  to  be  bnt  one  more  of  tbe  years  of  the  ptmn- 
nent  polio/  of  an  entire  cttrrenetf  of  irrtdeemaile  and 
d4Ttrecial£d  bank  notes.  Every  bank  measure  and  Isw 
for  the  last  four  years  have  been  but  preliminary  steps 
to  this  general  policy ;  and  every  argument  and  state- 
ment made  in  fovtHT  of  continued  temporary  suspension 
of  payment,  serve  as  well  far  tbe  permaaent  stoppai^, 
and  which  will  be  openly  supported,  as  soon  aa  the 
irredeemable  paper  advocates  are  strong  enough  to 
venture  to  tell  the  truth  in  this  respect,  and  avow  tlieir 
designed  object.  Let  a  branch  of  the  Association  be 
forthwith  fornred  in  every  county,  and  a  petition  for 
resumption  be  signed  hy  all  who  approve  the  measnre, 
and  before  next  MarclUhe  present  fraudulent  buikinfC 
systpm  of  Virginia  will  be  controlled  by  law,  stripped 
of  its  overwhelming  power,  and  have  infused  into  it 
something  of  honest  and  useful  tend<neieB  in,relation 
to  the  puMir  inten-^ts^.g.,.^^^  UOOglC 
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Friday  Jhigutt  18,  IS41. 

Beside*  ttw  Kmt  Swaitvnrat,  •aotber  ■bMoitded 
de&uttcr  hu  letwnad,  wd  ii  at  lun  at  borne  in  Coo- 
neetievt  Tbia  is  tbe  Hon.  An  CuM,  wbo  took  only 
f60.000  of  tbe  ndt-foed  fiind  in  bis  cbujce. 

Letters  from  New  Orleans  say  that  tbe  sadden 
destb  of  one  of  tbe  tellers  in  tbe  CiuidI  Bank  had 
caused  an  investigatioB  into  bis  accounts,  which,  as 
far  as  tbe  examination  bad  proceeded,  bad  disdoted  a 
deficit  of  over  #80,000. 

Tbe  report  of  a  conspiracy  for  iararrection  amonr 
tbe  slaves  of  IfOaisiioahinis  out  to  be  as  false  as  sacb 
reports  usually  an.  Hie  slafes  cbaiged  witb  tbe  of- 
feace  bare  be»  brisd,  and  all  anitutted.  Tbe  white 
oiaB  bas  not  yet  been  bned,  but  is  expected  to  be  ac- 
qaitled. 

Three  aunisteia  of  tbe  Gonpel,  or  stodents  for  tbe 
■inistiy,  bekiogiag  to  an  abuitbM  institution  in  lUi- 
oois.  Utely^  ^tempted  to  eatice  so«  slaves  aerosa 
the  Mississippi,  (in  Missouri,)  to  avail  of  tbelr  assist- 
aoee  to  eoaole  them  to  escape  to  Canada.  The  slaves 
agreed  to  tbe  propoeal,  and  to  tbe  appointmeqt  of  a 
time  when  tbe  deliverers  were  to  cross  tbe  river  in  tbe 
oigbt,  to  cany  off  the  slaves  to  the  Illinois  shore.  Tbe 
slaves  informed  tbeir  mster  of  the  scheme,  and  tbe 
miasioDaries  wen  amsted  in  the  bet,  and  are  in  Jail 
awaiting  their  trial.  It  ia  a  states-pristm  crime,  at^d  if 
proved  guilty,  the  boh  emancipatois  may  tiave  ten  or 
twelve  yean  to  play  the  cbaracters  of  persecuted  apos- 
tles and  martyrs,  wbile  laboring  as  convicted  feknis. 

Unttad  Slates  Bank  stock  lately  fell  to  I4|.  It  has 
since  recovered  a  little,  and  was  at  14|  in  New  York, 
Aug.  9th. 

The  ship  Akbar  has  arrived  at  Ne#  Toric  direct 
from  Canton,  bringing  araoants  to  April  16,  and  16 
«laira  later  than  before. 

The  Engtisb  forces  bad  made  aone  ftnttier  auccess- 
fnl  but  ntrt  very  imjiortaot  advances,  bat  aerving  to 
confirm  tbe  impression  made  by  {Hccedlng  accoonts, 
that  Canton  was  in  effect  in  their  power  and  posses- 
sion, and  the  Chinese  unable  to  fvesent  any  effective 
reeiatanee  to  fnrlber  encroachments.  Tbe  trade  was 
open  for  the'  present,  trader  tbe  British  authorities 
orer  Canton.  In  the  various  affiurs,  from  2500  to 
SOOO  of  the  Chinese  troops  have  been  killed,  and  800 

Eiecesof  tbeir  cannon  taken.  The  loss  of  the  British  in 
illed  and  wounded  is  almost  nothing.  Tbe  supply  of 
tea  by  tbe  Akbar,  and  tbe  oem.  have  reduced  tbe 
price  of  teas,  which  bad  tisan,  in  ezpectatioo  ot  tbe 
trade  being  auspended. 

Tba  Savasnab  Republican  of  Angust  7th,  faas  the 
followiag  good  news  of  the  Florfala  war : — Br  tb« 
United  St&tea  steamer  Gen.  Taylor,  Capt.  Peck, 
arrived  here  yesterday,  we  fiave  the  grati^ing  in- 
telligence fram  Florida,  that  the  war  for  the  ninety- 
ninth  time,  may  now  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 
Wild  Cat'9  whole  band,  men,  women,  children  and 
negroes,  160  in  aU,  bava  cone  in  at  Tampa,  and  40 
more  Indians  of  UoUier  band  wrnoa  tbeir  way,  and 
wete  expected  at  Tampa  in  two  days.  A  geotleman 
who  came  on  in  the  Gen- Taylor,  says  that  he  does 
not  tbtok  another  rifle  will  be  fired  by  tbe  enemy." 

Col.  Worth,  as  ctHnmander  in  chief  in  a  Fkiridian 
summer  campaign,  se^ns  to  be  worth  more  than  all 
of  his  snndry  predecewors  put  together.  We  rejoice 
to  awaid  to  bim  due  honor ;  but  we  proteal  in  advance 
against  a  claim  beiw  tbereanon  set  up  to  make  Col. 
Word!  president  of  tbs  United  Stotes. 

7%t  Maam  Speeyie, — ■*  This  great  move  of  Georda 
is  destined  to  work  a  complete  cure  of  the  evils  of  the 
currency.  Already  exchange  on  Augusta  ia  qiiotpt) 
in  New  York  1  to  H  instead  of  15."—"  All  notes  of 
the  banlM  of  Geoi^a  are  hereafter  to  be  ri>cfivi-d 
and  paid  awqr  >t  tmir  specie  current  value  only.  All 
banks  wbo  regime  and  atay  rpsumed,  their  bilki  f^o  at 
par ;  all  others  at  their  current  diwooni :  acceptances 


paid,anddnLfts  bought  aceordinghr.  Every  price  oir- 
rent  ahoold  note  tbe  tbon.'*—OUrMon  Jfsrwry. 

We  tcost  that  "the  Macon  specific,*'  or  soma 
equally  active  and  t^mttTU  remedy,  will  be  ndminis- 
tered  to  all  tbe  non-paying  banks,  and  that  every  mesa- 
her  and  branch  of  the  whole  great  swindling  paper 
system  may  be  soon  forced  to  compliance  wim  kgal 
and  moral  obligations. 

The  statements  rendered  by  the  three  {vineipd 
banks  of  Tirrinia  show  tbeir  respeetire  amounts  of 
notes  in  circuktien  and  specie  to  be  as  filUows  on 
July  1 1 

Bank  tff  Fwgiiifa  md.brandu». 
Notes  in  cirenlalion>     -      -  1^649.798 
Specie  on  band,       ...  821,44S 
Or  $1  specie  tot  f3.22  of  paper  in  circulatiott. 

Farmen'  Book  and  brmuAa. 
Notes  in  circobtioo,      -      -  $2,339,016 

Specie   677,080 

Or  91  specie  fbr  9S.4S  of  p^r  in  ciienlation. 

Exchange  Bank  and  brmdut. 

Notes  in  circulation,  •  -  $774,066 
Specie  on  band,       -      •      -  233,889 

Or  SI  specie  for  $3.31  paper  in  circulation. 

We  liave  not  yet  received  tbe  report  Grom  the  smaller 
western  banks,  but  presume  they  are  no  better  oS. 
Tbe  general  proporfion  of  all  tbe  Tiipnia  Innks  on 
Janoaiy  1, 1841,  wa8$l  specie  to  every  $3.06  paper 
in  circulation,  which  waa  being  something  better  pre- 
pared to  pay  specie  than  after  another  half  year  <^ 
pretended  "  preparation"  to  pay.  At  this  rate  o(  pre- 
paring, the  banks  of  Tirg^nia  will  never  be  ready  to 
resome  payments ;  and  tbey  never  will  resume,  unteas 
compelled  by  soom  stroi^r  action  than  hu  yet 
operated  on  toem. 

Bs  1U»  momiiig't  autb,  .A«im(  Wk. 

Tbe  amount  of  Inse  sustained  by  tbe  robberies, 
fraud*  and  fkilurea  of  bank  officers  and  banks,  within 
the  last  few  months,  if  eoormouely  large.  Few  would 
believe  the  astouodiog  a^^regate  wbicb  tb^y  form, 
until  they  should  see  tbem  enomented  and  footed, 
which  we  here  dc^  so  &r  as  wa  can  now  recollect : 


U.  8.  Bank,  sasptodad  debt,  lent  to 

politicians,   $20,000,000 

U.  States  Bank,  taken  tgr  officam— no 

voucbers,   1,200,000 

ScboyUdll  Bank,        Levis,  1,200,000 

Manhattan  Bank,  Newcomb,  60.000 
do.      do.           Officers  and  bmily,  600,000 

Tirginia  Bank,           Dabney,  600,000 

Georgia  Bank,            Barker,  80,000 

Frederick  Bk.,  Maiylaod,  186,000 

Norwich  Railroad,        President.  10,000 

Bank  of  Louiriana,       Teller,  60,000 

Bank  of  Orleans.             do.  80,000 

Canal  Bank,  New  Orleans,  do.  100,000 

Bank     Michigan,       Officers.  100,000 

Illinois  Bank.              Mr.  Town,  90,000 

Merchants'  Bk.  Bait.     Clerk,  10,000 

Tenn.  Bk..  at  Nashville,   do.  7,000 

Frankfort  Bank,           President.  100,000 

Stale  Bank.  Arkansas.   Fayelteville,  6^,000 

23  N.  Y.  Free  Banks,  1,600,000 

Pennsylvania  Bank,      Smith,  clerk.  100,000 

Western  Bank,            Israel,  cashier.  15.000 

Camden  Bank,  N.  J.,   Peterson,  clerk,  13,000 


$34,616,000 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  tbe  losses  that  have 

fectintly  occurred.  That  tbe  public  may  be  fully  en- 
liehlenfd  as  to  the  real  amount  of  cost  in  this  particular 
u'liirh  the  pronle  bear  for  the  benefitn  of  paper  money, 
we  triiM  tliat  tlie  )jrP9i<  in  varioui^  sections  of  tlie  coun- 
try will  taakv  auch  additions  m  come  within  their 

knowledge  and  here  omitted.— rAtV.  ^sff^r^n\f> 
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Atctmoful  Prien  CWraU.— *'  Gntn— Wbe^  ISO  to 
12S  eenti  per  bus^I,  and  180  eoaU  we  think  be  bad 
for  good  crops.  Corn  gettio)!:  scarce — we  quote  62  to 
66  cents  per  bushel.  Oatfl~in  vessels  40  cents,  and 
42  cents  frtdn  depot."— am^^On-  of  \Zih. 

^e  WashingtoD  papers  of  yesterday  contain  no- 
thing  as  to  the  President's  disposition  of  the  bill  for 
establishing  a  national  bank ;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
DOW,  with  a  gre&t  degree  of  confidence,  that  he  will 
aand  it  back  to  roogresa  with  his  vefa>.  7%ai  remli  u 
imdHA  almoti  eertmn.  Tb<>  bill  to  repeal  the  independ- 
ent treasuiy  law  has  passed  botii  bofues.  and  likewise 
■bides  the  deeidoB  of  tbe' President. 

AnoOur  Bank  Robbery.— Wm.  M.  K.  Ball,  rashier 
of  the  bank  of  the  State  Bank  of  Arkansas,  at  Fay- 
etterille,  recently  absconded  learing  the  bank  minus 
nme  $64,000.— sAy.  CSaron. 

JHdajr.  Jugtut  20, 1841. 

Another  horrible  steamboat  disaster  has  occurred  on 
Lake  Erie.  The  Erie,  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  took 
fire  and  was  burnt.  Nearly  200  persons  were  bamt 
or  drowned,  and  ont^  27  saved,  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  steamboat  Chntoo,  which  was  in  sight  of  the 
fire,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  tbe  survivors.  Most 
of  the  passencera  were  immigrants  newly  arrived  from 
Germany.  Their  property,  and  specie,  with  tbe  other 
cai|ro  of  the  Erie,  supposed  to  amount  altogether  to 
$300,000,  was  a  total  loss. 

Hr.  Justice  VTiley,  of  New  Tork,  tbe  celebrated . 
ctHnpoander  of  bank  robberies,  baa  been  arrssted  on 
flie  snit  of  tbe  Fredericktown  Bank,  and  bailed  fbr 
$80,000. 

There  have  been  some  indications,  in  the  stealing  of 
a  piece  of  vtilleiy  near  tbe  Canada  line,  be.  of  some 
new  outbreak  of  ■*  Canadian  patriots."  This  may  ex- 
plaiD  tbe  movement  of  troops  stated  below — 

"  Four  companies  belonging  to  tbe  4tb  Regiment  U. 
S.  Artillery,  Colonel  Crane  commanding,  came  by 
the  Buffalo  to  day.  Company  B,  Capt.  Washington, 
and  company  F,  Capt.  Smead,  reoiain  at  this  post. 
D  and  K  companies  ga  on  to  Sacketts  Harbor.  The 
Buffalo  came  directly  tbrourii  in  twenty  hours  from 
Detriot,  and  will  be  fbUowedoytbe  Illinois  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tioopg,  horses.  See."— A^iIoJMv.  12t&. 

^financur  tuita%  Fetonided  of  losf.— *'A- C.  Far- 
mingtoui  late  president  of  the  OalBpolis  Bank,  alias 
■ivindliDg  concern,  has  been  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  tbe  penitentiaiy  for  fifteen  years."— PUto.  Ledger. 

Mr.  Lyell,  tbe  distiDgnlshed  £n|^b  geologist,  has 
arrived  at  Boston. 

Another  president  of  tbe  United  States  Bank  (Col. 
Drayton)  has  resigned.  James  Robertson,  formerly 
cashier  of  tbe  United  States  Branch  Bank  in  Rich- 
mond, bas  been  temporarily  appointed  to  the  place. 

The  murder  of  Mary  Ro^rs,  a  beautiful  and  re- 
spectable girl,  bas  attracted  the  earnest  attention,  and 
horrified  the  feelings  of  the  city  of  New  Tork  for 
several  weeks.  The  circumstances  so  far  as  known 
were  too  shocking  to  be  stated.  It  is  enough  here  to 
say,  that  after  having  been  overpowered  and  brutally 
violated  by  6  or  8  villains,  she  was  murdered,  and 
thrown  into  the  Hudson.  So  for  the  perpetrators  have 
escaped  detection,  if  not  even  suspicion. 

I%e  Veto totheBankBiU. 

Auguat  Klh.  The  Veto  of  tbe  President  has  been 
put  upon  the  bill  to  establish  a  national  hank,  and  tlie 
mewiigft  was  sent  yesterday  to  the  Senate.  It  is  astrong 
and  full  state-rights'  ileclaration.  that  leaves  no  ground 
on  which  tocrect  another  bank  bill  of  any  kind.  In  this 


most  important  matter.  John  Tjimr  has  nobly  mainftuned 
the  ground  on  which  our  anticipations  (published  on 
his  first  accession)  placed  him,  and  on  wnich  only  be 
can  stand. 

Previous  to  sending  this  veto  on  tbe  bank  bill,  the 
presi4eRt  bad  signed  the  act  repealing  the  independent 
treasury  law.  We  are  not  yet  sure  what  system  of 
treasury  policy  now  actually  exists.  If  the  requisitions 
of  the  earliest  revenue  taw  (of  1789,)  are  again 
brought  into  force,  tbe  general  policy  is  still  essen- 
tially that  of  the  independent  treasury  plan,  and  will 
even  be  more  strict  in  excluding  bank  paperJrom  the 
treasury.  If  the  later  law  (of  1816)  is  the  one  now 
brought  into  force,  Iknt  also  will  be  a  "  sub-treasury 
8>stem"  for  Yirginta,  and  all  other  states  whose  banks 
refuse  to  pay  specie  ;  as  by  that  law,'  the  notes  of 
specie  paying  Imnka  only  will  be  receivable  as  money. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  most  important  political 
dianges,  if  not  of  part}'  revolution,  tbe  developement 
of  which  will  be  commenced  at  Washii^on  in  a  few 
days.  Moat  important  events  miuf  soon  occur,  thou^ 
no  one  yet  may  foresee  what  will  be  the  great  result 
The  petition  for  (be  resumption  of  specie  payments 
by  ttte  Virginia  banks,  commenced  in  this  town  but 
14  days  ago,  has  already  more  than  200  sigttatnres  of 
voters  or  residents.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our 
former  prediction  of  the  signing  by  "  more  than 
half  the  voters  of  Petersburg^'  be  fulfilled,  and 
with  a  considerable  majority.  ThU  movement  has  al- 
ready had  some  good  effect  In  drawing  forth  the  before 
concealed  opinions  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  coa- 
tittued  mtpttuitm,  or  the  still  longer  eontinoation  of  the 
present  currency  of  irredeemable  paper,  from  year  to 
year.  Before,  all  such  persons  were  aa  silent  as  tbe 
grave,  in  regard  to  the  necessi^  of  another  exten- 
sion of  indulgence  to,the  banks.  Now,  opposition  to 
the  petitioners  and  their  object  is  raised  on  the  ground 
that  the  banks  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  next 
January.  Tbe  reasons  for  still  another  year  of  sus- 
pension are  quite  plausible  ;  and,  moreover,  they  will 
serve  as  well  for  all  future  time  as  for  the  next  year, 
and  as  they  tiave  served  for  tbe  last  four  yeais.  We 
should  he  much  pleased  if  there  could  be  a  connter 
petition  started  in  this  town,  asking  for  the  Continued 
suspension  for  another  year,  or  of  purport  just  the  re- 
verse of  the  other  petition.  We  would  warrant  ttiat 
for  every  signer  it  could  obtain  in  Petersburg,  tb»  i«- 
sumption  petition  would  have  at  least  five. 

(By  thU  TnomiiigU  maiU,  {Avg.  20fA.) 
From  tbe  National  Intelligencer  of  the  19tb,  we  ga* 
ther  the  following  items :  The  bankrupt  bill  has  pass- 
ed both  houses,  and  also  the  bill  for  rechartering  the 
District  banks.  In  the  night  after  the  veto  message, 
an  assembla^  of  riotous  persons  entered  the  enclosure 
of  tbe  President's  house,  and  disturbed  his  fomily  by 
insulting  noises  and  language.  A  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Washington  is  called  by  the  Mayor,  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  this  outn^.  [All  such 
use  of  ikk  species  of  bank  argvmeiU,  however  discre- 
ditable to  ourcountiy.  vrill  render  good  service  to  tbe 
chief  magistrate,  and  the  cause,  designed  to  he  thoa 
opposed— Ed.  F.  R.] 

The  "  money  article"  of  the  New  Tork  Herald  of 
the  I81h  says  :— 

"  Intelligence  from  Savannah  states  (bat  the  banks 
of  that  city  have  arranged  to  cheek  on  tbe  North  at 
one  per  cent,  premium— tbe  same  as  the  C^iarieston 
rate— after  the  first  day  of  September.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  exchanges  between  the  several  eommercid 
points  of  the  country  are  gradually  becoming  equal- 
ized and  reffulated  without  the  aid  of  a  National  Bank. 
On  New  Orleans  exchange  is  declining,  in  consequence 
of  the  near  approach  to  resumption  fay  its  banks. 
Nothing  but  the  healthy  action  of  bade  is  wanted  to 
equalize  exchange  throughont  the  couut^,  and  if 
well  enough  is  let  alone  we  shall  soon  be  sound  and 
strong.*'  ^  . 
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**  One  hundred  thoonnd  doUan  In  nweic  ban  been 
■biimd  to  Eodand  in  Ibe  Acadia,  wnieb  sailed  from 
Borton  yaiterday."— i6. 

It  seems  from  many  indications  in  the  pap^  Uuit 
another  bank  bill  will  be  prepared,  and  passed  by 
Congress,  which  the  friends  oi  the  meuure  suppose 
mat/  obtain  the  signature  of  the  president.  If  this  can 
be  to,  it  must  indeed  be  a  very  poor  bill  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  mostly  desired  to  be  enacted,  that  is.  to 
expand  still  more  the  paper  currency,  to  furnish  more 
loam  to  the  borrowing  cuss. 

No  steamer  anived,  tbongh  momenfly  expected  at 
Boston. 

Friday,  Aug.  27.  1841. 

The  steamship  Columbia  arrived  at  Boston,  via  Ha- 
lifax, on  the  19th,  in  fifteen  days  from  Liverpool, 
bringing  accounts  16  days  later.  No  political  news  of 
importance.  *'  Cotton  had  slightiy  decUned,  and  tbe 
■tale  of  trade  was  doU.  Amencan  flour  bad  advanced 
in  price  to  28a.  6d.  for  the  best  brands,  and  American 
wheat  sold  at  10s.  to  lOs.  4d.  This  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unlavotable  state  of  the  weather,  and 
tbe  consequent  fear  of  a  short  crop." 

The  late  collector  of  New  York,  Jesw  Hoyt,  has 
been  sued  by  the  government,  damages  laid  at 
«00,000.  A  like  suit  haa  alao  been  brought  agahist 
PluUips,  fi»neriy  assistant  cashier  under  Swartwout, 
damages  laid  at  9600,000.  The  dedication  now 
charged  against  Swartwout  having  dwindled  down  to 
$400,000,  oe  seems  to  be  considered  as  almost  inno- 
cent, and  continues  at  lanre. 

<*  The  Banks  of  New  Orleans  being  compelled  to 
redeem  their  circulation  in  coin,  or  in  default  to  pay 
12  per  cent,  interest  on  judgment,  suits  are  rapidly 
thickening,  and  it  is  thought  [irobabla  there  will  be  a 
speedy  resumption  of  specie  payment, — that  the 
t>anks  will  be  compelled  to  return  to  bonesfy.  in  self- 
defence."  The  Bune  remedy  has  worked  well  on  the 
banks  of  North  Carolina,and  will  on  those  of  Virginia, 
after  January  1.  mUu  the  law  should  previously  again 
suspend  the  penalty  of  12  per  cent,  interest.  Every 
note-bolder  who  wishes  to  aid  in  compelling  a  return 
to  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  Tirgbia  ought 
to  make  them  endorse  their  notes  to  carry  Interest, 
tboogh  the  rate  is  but  6  per  cent,  until  January  1. 
Tbe  operatioD  of  tbe  North  Carolina  12  per  cent. 
peMtty  baa  given  ao  increased  value  to  their  bank 
iiotes.aDdtbneby  has  withdrawn  them&on  circula- 
tion here,  to  give  way  to  the  now  worse  currency  of 
Tir^nianotM.  South  Carolina  notes  (beiw  specie- 
paying)  were  lately  worth  IJ  per  cent  tn  Riaimoad 
over  me  btti  Virginia  ,bank  notes. 

Tbe  '*  Macon  specific"  Is  working  well  in  the  south, 
and  will  force  the  solvent  banks  to  resumption  and  the 
otbeia  to  bankmptey.  The  lilce  remedy  oas  been  ap- 
plied in  Mich^in,  and  is  now  mwiating  to  good  pur- 
pose in  Ohio.  The  people  have  been  there  so  cheated 
with  depreciated  or  worthless  paper,  that  very  many 
iMve  come  to  the  determination  to  leceive  no  depre- 
ciated bank  notes,  except  at  tbeir  market  price  in 
specie.  This  is  what  m  called  the  "Macon  spe- 
cific." These  and  sundry  other  movements  of  the 
peopte  are  almost  every  where  bringing  nearer  the 

Srospect  of  a  general  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
lut  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  legislative  action, 
or  from  baiuring  honestr,  if  left  alone  to  operate. 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  by  a  vote  of 
138  to  99,  pasted  a  bill  which  maxes  the  private  pro- 

er^  of  the  stockholders  in  all  the  banks  hereafter 
be  chartered,  liable  to  a  certain  extant  for  tbe  debts 
of  flie  instttuttoDmAgHf. 

**  Heiril  B.  Sherwood,  we  now  learn  on  the  best 
antticti^,  left  tbe  counbj  with  a  fine  yonne  ladv,  not 
his  wifr,  in  tbe  ship  Benown,  at  Philadelphia.  Sound 
for  Hamburg.  This  distinffuisbed  man  got  up  tbe 
Erie  Conn^  Bank,  iwindled  tbe  atate  of  Indiaoa  out  | 


of  $540,000,  purchased  the  Dry  Dock  Bank,  was  made 
presUeut,  ttien  resigned,  and  is  now  out  of  the  country 
witb  his  paramour,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in 
Bufialo,  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  supposed  that 
Sherwood  has  taten  $200,000  with  him,  Uw  proceeds 
of  all  the  Indiana  bonds  equal  to  half  a  million.** — 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  little  steamer  Germ,  which  steamed  by  sea  from 
Norfolk  to  New  York,  has  gone  thence  through  the 
Erie  canal  and  the  lake  to  Snnton,  V.  C.  This  re- 
markable voyage  speaks  well  nir  the  value  of  Lieut 
Hunter's  invention. 

The  bankrupt  bill  has  become  a  law.  Unluckily, 

it  does  not  operate  on  banks. 

Wheeling  bank  notes  are  at  IS  per  cent,  discoimt 
below  the  other  depreciated  Virginia  bank  notes. 

Another  bank  bill  (or  as  now  called,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  "fiscal  corporatioD,")  has  already  been 
hurried  through  the  lower  bouse  of  congress,  and  will 
no  doabt  pass  the  senate.  We  gvei(  again,  and  with 
very  great  confidence,  that  this  bill  tiao  will  be  vttoed. 

In  a  fir^  at  Syracuse  New  York,  a  kee  of  gunpow- 
der exidoded.  and  29  persons  were  killed  ontcigbt, 
and  awnt  80  dangerously  or  severely  injured. 

It  is  now  said  that  there  were  nearly  800  persona 
onboard  the  Erie,  all  of  whom  perished  except  27. 

Tbe  comminion  which  has  been  fac  mon  than 
three  months  engaged  in  investigating  the  alleged 
frauds  and  malpractices  in  the  New  York  Custom 
bouse,  has  at  last  ac^umed  to  Boston,  to  malce  there 
a  like  scrutiny. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  post  office  auditor, 
there  were  on  the  4th  of  March  last  8337  postmasters 
in  arrears  to  the  government. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Rankin  county.  Miss.,  at  ite 
late  session,  decided  that  a  loan,  made  by  a  bank,  of 
depreciated  bank  paper,  being  an  usurious  transaction, 
is  ttuU  and  void,  ana  that  no  eolUdkm  ^kould  be  sit- 
forced  on  <UU*  thus  cotUracUd. 

At  tbe  meeting  of  some  of  the  banks  of  this  city, 
which  was  recently  hekl  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing whether  tbe  "  Relief  Bill"  should  be  accepted  by 
them  <»■  not,  it  was  urged  that  if  the  banks  did  accept 
the  bill,  every  loan  thev  made  in  the  currency  entho- 
rized  by  tbeUw  woum  be  vM  as  an  usarioos  trans- 
action, and  could  not  be  collected.  This  view  of  tbe 
matter  is  now  declared  to  be  law  by  (he  decisira  in 
Mississippi.  In  tbe  same  state  it  was  recently  direct* 
ed  that  the  public  officers  sboald  not  receive  depre- 
ciated paper  in  the  payment  of  debte  due  tbe  sute. 
They  are  getting  upon  the  ri^t  track  in  that  quarter. 
—Pha.  Led. 

Doim  !  Down  !  !  Down  !  .'  /—The  stock  of  tbe 
United  Slates  Bank  sold  in  New  York  on  Monday 
for  12  per  cent,  for  100.--A. 

England  has  now  on  the  stocks  or  preparing,  ftrra- 
tg-teven  Izrge  steam  vessels  in  addition  to  her  present 
naval  force. — lb. 

Tbe  new  Steubenville  Bank  (Ohio)  has  broke,  and 
its  e^ts  are  i^aced  in  the  bands  of  commisHoners  em- 
powered  to  mnd  up  tta  afiUn. 

By  tkU  morning's  aiatla,  (Friday  27(A.) 

The  steamboat  Louisiana,  on  the  lower  Missis&ippi 
bad  oae  of  ber  boilers  to  burst,  on  the  I2tb  inst..  by 
vrtiicb  6  men  of  the  crew  were  scalded  to  death,  or 
blown  overboard  and  drowned,  and  several  more 
severely  ii^ured.  12  or  IS  <rf  the  United  Statea' 
soldiers,  of  a  party  on  board,  were  missing  and  nip- 
posed  to  be  dead. 

The  land  distribution  bill  had  not  finally  passed  the 

(senate  on  the  2Sth. 
It  ia  DOW  repMted  that  the  txjioug^  at  Syracuse 
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was  of  26  kees  of  cnnpowder,  and  that  it  was  ammuni- 
tion prorided  for  tbe  designed  outbreak  of  a  new  set  of 
"Cmnaxlian  patriots." 

Tbe  moat  extensive  swoop  of  "  Lynch  law"  yet 
known,  has  bt^ty  occuired  in  Arkansas.  A  numerous 
and  desperate  gang:  ^  counterl'eitera  had  established 
their  quarters  in  a  place  of  secure  concealment  near  the 
Mississippi.  A  party  of  100  men  volunteered  for  tbe 
porpose*  and  by  diiguising  their  boat  as  a  comoHm 
trader,  dacf^ed  27  of  tbe  eaog  of  connterfeiteis  on 
board,  who  were  secured  VM/orthwHh  dromed  !!! 

The  packet  to  Fnnee  carries  962,000  of  specie 
from  New  York. 

Tbe  war  in  Florida,  or  the  hunting  and  catching  of 
Indians,  is  going  on  well.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
Bote  Indians,  who  have  sumndered  or  have  been  eap- 
tued,  are  to  be  shipped  from  Tampa  bay  to  Hte  west 
on  the  27th  inst.  Col.  Worth  expects  the  war  to  be 
ended  in  three  months,  ifisanwetatioaiaieof  soaw 
account 

Tbe  DaimUe  branch  of  the  Farmers*  Bank  of  Vir- 
l^niahas  been  robbed  by  meuis  of  Abe  keys  to  the 
vault,  ot  $92,135  in  bank  notes,  of  which  $72,000 
were  cancelled.  These  robbers,  though  snccessfbl, 
could  not  have  been  the  real  Simon  Pures"  for  such 
operations,  (i.  e.  the  bank  officers,)  or  they  would  not 
have  been  audi  Cools  aa  to  take  amcelUd  notet,  or  any 
notes,  if  then  was  eoonrt  gold  to  be  had  instead. 
The  president  of  the  bank  has  advertised  ftSOOO  re- 
ward for  the  detection,  and  the  public  are  "cautioned 
horn  takii^"  the  cancelled  notes.  "  ax  Oey  viU  not  be 
redeemed  &/  the  batik."  This  "caution" ^oe»  too  far 
—for  if  that  is  good  ground  for  refusal,  tbe  public 
ought  to  refuse  aU  tbe  notes  of  the  bank,  as  they  are 
Dof^and  (M  loDg  aspoMiUeto  avoid  i^)  <*wifi  not 

Mdeamd  by  th*  baHk." 


We  beg  to  call  attootioa,  of  the  lamwrs  of  Viifiiua 
eapecially,  and  at'  the  public  in  geoeral,  to  one  lemark- 
able  incident  of  recent  and  current  banking  histoty, 
to  wit :  that  with  all  tbe  ioAifiaatioa  excited,  and  uttia-- 
ed,  by  and  among  the  advocates  or  apologists  (rf*  dw 
banks,  every  thing  has  been  directed  to  extraneous 
matters,  alttu^ther  irrelevant  to  tbe  main  question  of 
the  effects  of  banking  procedure  ;  and  not  one  fact,  ar- 
gument, or  even  one  word,  has  yet  been  put  before  tbe 
public  to  defend  or  deny  any  abuse,  or  fraudulent  ope- 
ration of  the  system,  of  the  many  which  we  hare  eo- 
deavored  to  expose.  The  opposition,  verbal  or  print- 
ed,  to  our  bets  and  M^nmeots  in  regard  to  tiie  evils  of 
banking,  has  been  compounded  pitocipally  of  every 
posuble  charge  that  falaebood,  calumny^,  envy  and  ma< 
lice  can  nke  up  agaiostou  private  as  weU  as  paUic  life. 
How  miserably  weak  most  be  ai^  cause  Ibat  i* 
supported  by  such  a  comse  of  afgvmuHt  as  thisf 
How  uttoriy  destitute  must  be  tbe  cause  of  the  banks 
of  every  ground  for  defence,  on  tbe  score  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  puUk  ntili^,  when  from  all  the  ready 
tongues  and  pens  and  presses  at  their  command,  not 
<Hie  word  ot  reasoning,  disproof,  or  even  simple  aaA 
plain  denial,  has  beta  stated  in  their  defence  againrt- 
apywall  the  manycharees  biou^t  against  tnem! 
Every  dreaded  opposer  of  tbe  operation  of  the  bank- 
ing system  may  expect  (for  hia  sole  reward,  and  as 
indirect  testimony  ta  the  vidue  of  bis  services  to  tbe 
cause  of  trulb>)tobadenouoced,8landered,andiiuured 
in  every  possible  manner.  But  even  if  every  such  vic- 
tim were,  in  bis  private  life,  as  villanona  and  infemooa 
as  bis  worst  enemies  and  alanderera  would  desire  to 
have  believed  of  him,  las  nns,  certainly,  would  be  no 
refutation  of  the  facte  and  argnmeate  broogbt  against 
the  actual  opeiatioiis  of  ttw  &anfc^  and  the  mftatg 
sjntaa  of  Virginia. 
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A  Disoouasa  oir  thb  chabactbb,  fsopkii- 
ties,  avd  importahcb  to  mak,  <>'  'he 
hatAeal  family  of  plants  called  OKA- 

UinVM,  OR  TRUE  GBASSES. 

(Co&elnded  fiwn  hat  nanber.) 

BdI,  rwraoM  a  not  siOHfone— let  us  ratuni  to 
oargrm  sMift. 

Jo  aome  regiooe,  where  our  eommoo  cultivated 
Itraiu  do  not  succeed  well— either  from  ihe  cha- 
ncier of  ibe  climate  or  ol'  the  iDhabiiaotg— other 
grasMS  are  employed  as  substitutes.   The  seeds 
of  a  tall  aquatic  grass,  (^Gtyceria  fiuitana,  Br.,) 
which  grows  sponianeouety  here  as  well  as  in  the 
old  world,  are  used,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  an 
article  ol'  food,  under  the  name  of  stanna  tudt,  or 
nanus  d*  Pnuat.   In  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
■od  the  south  of  Europe,  food  is  prepared  from 
the  eeeda  of  ibe  several  grasses  which  ctnnprise 
the  different  kinds  of  muUt,  and  a  lew  oihera;* 
but  they  are  all  inferior  in  value  to  the  poorest  of 
wr  urtaUa,  or  cultivated  grains.  The  plant  call- 
ed mUUt,  in  ibis  region  (^Setaria  GermanicaT 
Beauv.,)  is  valued  chiefly  tor  its  heHiage,  and 
even  that  does  not  seem  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  many  farmers.  The  true  i)it//«f— un- 
known in  our  agriculture— is  believed  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  panicum,  ( P.  miUacnm,  L.);  but  there 
are  other  kinds,  nearly  allied  to  our  bioom  corn, 
known  by  the  names  of  Indian  millet,  {Sorghtm 
vuigare,  Pen.^}  Guinea  corn,  (&r<Ausi  cernu- 
SMM,  ff^i/U.,)  chocolate  com,  (Somum  frtonfor, 
fFUU.,)  fcc  These  have  been  culiivated  here, 
oecasjonally,  but  rather  as  articles  of  curiosity 
than  of  aghcuiiural  importance.  Our  common 
bcooin  com  {Sorghum  saoc&arafum,  Pers.,}  is 
cultivated,  here,  exclusively  for  the  uses  indicated 
by  Its  popular  namt,  as  already  noticed,  though 
the  stem  contains  much  saccharine  juice;  and  it 
is  sometimes  raised  ia  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sugar.   The  least  valuable,  perhaps,  of 
our  esreoiio— or  those  grasses  which  ere  culti- 
rated  here,  lor  the  sake  of  the  seeds — is  the  com- 
mon oats  {jfxHna  Motiva^  Z.)    T^ii  grain  is 
lighter  and  less  perfect  wiib  us  than  it  is  in  the 
nonb  of  Europe,  aitd  is  almost  entirely  appropri* 
sted  here  to  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals ;  but 
io  less  favored  climes,  as  already  remarked,  it 
contributes  largely,  and  directly,  to  the  sustenance 
of  man.  One  ol  Ihe  many  sarcasms  upon  the 
Scotch,  in  which  the  great  English  lexicogra- 
pher delighted  to  indulge,  was  his  definition  of 
oaU,  as  the  food  of  Aortes  in  England,  and  of  sun 
in  Scotiatid—OM  if  the  effects  of  climate  were  a  fit 
subject  on  which  to  taunt  a  people !   The  better 
quality  of  this  grain  is  sometimes  nudted,  when 
the  demand  warrants  or  rewards  the  labor,  aod  a 


*  The  leedi  of  the  following  grasMt.  sIm,  are  mon 
at  leas  employed,  in  the  old  world,  as  Bubstitates  for 
ths  eniDS  known  to  ua,  vix.:  TYiticam  tpeUa,  L., 
(wbieb  bss  been  sometines  ridtivsted  by  the  G*t- 
■wnsintbiaBtstonBderttiejiamsorjpalC)  T.pebMi- 
,  X.,y»feasi/liiwMfawMW,  MuA.,  EUmm  csrs* 
^  Mn.  saTf.  Ms,  Jtosk 
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small  portion  is  manufactured  into  mtol,  as  an  ar- 
ticle ol  diet  for  the  sick ;  but  both  these  operations 
are  very  limited  in  our  country. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  value,  we  next  find 
barley,  {Hm^eum  vulgort,  L^)  a  grain  wbich|  in 
some  regions,  is  extensively  used  for  ftnod,  and 
more  or  less  as  food  for  horses  and  oibw  stock; 
but,  in  our  own  country,  it  is  almost  exelosively 
employed  in  the  mannlacturc  of  a  rich  potation, 
known  to  us  all  by  the  names  of  beer,  ale  and 
porter.  The  immense  crops  produced  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  states,  ere  nearly  ell  destined 
for  the  breweritB, — a  comparatively  small  portion 
being  used  ,in  the  distilleries.  To  prepare  Ihe 
grain  for  these  rstablishmenis,  it  mast  under^ 
the  process  of  nudting,  or  incipient  vegetation,  tn 
order  to  form  the  sugar,  which  is  the  source  of 
Ihe  alcoholic  strength  of  fermented  and  distilled 
liquors.  It  is  found  that  when  seeds  bc^in  to  ger- 
minate, the  farina  or  mealy  ponioo  is  partly  con- 
verted into  sui^ar,  by  dioiinishing  its  carboo  and 
augmenting  the  proponion  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ;  and  this  sacchaiine  transmutation  is  pre- 
cisely the  operation  of  malting.  The  skill  of  Ihe 
malaier  consists  In  arresting  the  germtnaiioo  at 
the  critical  moment,  when  the  formation  of  sugar 
is  moat  complete  and  abuodant.  Thia  he  doea 
by  drying  it  in  a  kiln. 

The  grain  next  superior  in  importance,  being 
used  to  a  coneiderable  extent  in  making  bread,  is 
rye,  (^SecaU  cereaU,  L.)  In  our  own  stale,  from 
ibe  Ibrce  of  custom,  or  prejudice,  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  wheat,  we  ore  in  the  habit  of  un- 
dervaluing the  bread  made  of  this  grain.  But  in 
in!any  districts,  where  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to 
the  plant,  rye  is  very  generally  used,  and  highly 
esteemed.  It  is  also  employed  to  a  most  mis- 
chievous ex:ent,  in  the  production  of  the  ardent 
spirit  called  iplusky.  In  this  case  the  preliminary 
operation  of  malting,  though  sometimes  practised, 
is  generally  dispensed  with,  as  being  too  costly. 
The  grain  is  merely  choppeid,  or  coarsely  ground, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  a  small  per  centage  of 
malt,  is  sobfecied  to  fermentation ;  by  which  pro- 
cess, also,  the  farina  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon, 
aod  becomes  suffieiendy  saccharine  to  yield  laive 
quantities  of  impure  alcohol.  So  great  is  the 
amount  ol'  ardent  >pirit  procured  from  this  grain, 
and  so  tremendous  the  abase  resulting  Irom  the 
practice,  that  it  may  be  doubled,  on  the  whole, 
whether  rye  does  not  contribute  more  largely  to 
the  deBtruction  than  to  the  sustananec  of  human 
lile.  Certain  it  is,  that  by  the  conversion  of  its 
wholesome  farina  into  an  intoxicating  draught,  it 
is  made  a  potent  instrument  of  physical  ani)  moral 
evil — a  most  prolific  source  of  disease,  misery  and 
crime.  All  these  miscbieft,  however,  arise  from 
the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  a  positive  good, 
for  which  man  himself  must  be  held  accouniahle, 
and  must  expect  the  penalties  inseparable  from 
lolly  and  wickedness. 

The  next  most  valuable  plant,  among  the 
esrsoiio,  is  perhaps  our  lodilon  eom  (2m  mey^ 
L.)  And.  indeed,  io  the  diMricisjmoat  fasom- 
ble  to  its  culture,  it  mar  bai^  to  i    '   '  ' 
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nir,  in  importance.  Those  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  regardiDg  the  vegetable  kinfplom  with  a 
botanical  eye,  may  possibly  be  surprised  to  hear 
this  plant  enumerated  amon^  the  grosses  ;  yet,  if 
they  will  advert  lo  (be  definition  already  given, 
they  will  find  the  Indian  corn  lo  be  a  genuine 
member  of  the  gramineous  tribe.  It  presents, 
indeed,  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  siem 
is  solid  with  pith,  instead  oC  being  hollow,  or 
fisiular  between  the  nodes ;  but  in  every  esseniial 
ieature,  it  will  be  Ibund,  onexnmination,  10  be  a 
true  and  undoubted  grya.*  I'he  same  remark 
applies  to  ihe  broom  com,  the  anear  cane,  and 
some  others,  in  which  the  culm  is  filled  with  piib. 
In  a  district  like  this,  where  every  oecupaot  of  a 
field,  or  garden,  cultivates  his  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
'  it  would  be  wholly  super6uous  to  dwell  on  the 
excellence  and  manifold  uses  of  this  universal 
fiEivoriie.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai,  while  it  is  the 
mosA  productive  of  our  cultivated  urains,  every 
porlioQ  of  the  plant  has  iis  value,  in  rural  and 
domestic  economy.  The  large  pithy  culm,  about 
the  time  of  floweiing,  is  replete  with  a  rich  sac- 
charine juice, — from  which,  no  doubt,  a  copsidera- 
ble  quantity  of  sugar  might  be  extracted.  The 
eolire  kerwige  is  tberelbre  highly  esteemed,  aa  a 
nutritious  food  Tor  cattle,— the  ears  or  spikes  oi 
fruit  afibrd  a  choice  treat  lo  the  episure,  even  be* 


*  Tbe  position  and  structural  aspect  of  the  fruit- 
beariag  spike,  or  ear  in  tbis<  plant—tbough  so  differ- 
ent from  toe  prevailing  arrangement,  in  other  grasses — 
are  yet  rendered  peifectly  intellieible  by  the  Goetheaa 
tbewy  of  tbe  developement  ana  modification  of  tbe 
vegetable  oigaiiB.  Aa  the  natural  or  normal  termma- 
timof  all  sterna,  and  branches — when  fully  developed — 
Is  in  flowen  and  fruit, — it  will  be  obvious,  on  exami- 
natioQ,  ttiat,  while  the  culm,  in  this  instance,  termi- 
nates as  usual— though  bearing  odIt  liammate  flowers, 
the  ears  of  Indian  com  an.  In  reality,  lateral  fimoer- 
ing  AroneAss,  on  ntich  tbe  nnmerous  pistillate  flowera 
are  concentrated  into  dents  tj^m  ;  each  spike  being 
completely  invested  by  the  sheaths  of  abortive  leaves 
which  originate  at  the  crowded  nodes  of  the  short,, 
peduncle-Uke  branch.  That  this  is  the  true  character 
of  tbe  involucre  or  husks  is  appearent  from  the  fact, 
that  several  of  the  Iowa-,  or  exterior  sheaths,  are  of- 
ten tipped  with  the  laminea  of  imperfectly  developed 
leaves  (analogous  to  the  awns  of  the  palec  in  many 
smaller  grasses) indeed,  in  some  instances,  those 
deaths  may  be  seen  bearing  large  folisceoua  expan- 
sions—almost as  perfect  as  the  leaves  of  the  main  stem. 
I  have  also  observed  culms  which  put  forib  a  flower^ 
ing  branch  of  evsiy  node,— a  little  ear  pratmdioe 
from  tbe  axil  of  eveiy  leaf,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
uppermost ;— though  the  usual  number  is  two,  or 
three,  about  the  middle  of  the  culm.  The  branch 
whieb  supports  tbe  spike,  is  sometimes  so  much 
flonnted  that  it  becomes  too  weak  to  sustain  its 
bnrtben  erect,— in  which  case  the  mature  ear  is  found 
drooping  or  pendulous  by  the  side  of  tbe  culm:  and 
occasionally,  we  find  the  spike  itself  ramifying,— i.  e. 
secondaiy  branches,*  or  spikes,  issue  from  the  axils  of 
the  sheaths  composing  tlie  husk,— so  that  th*re  is 
formed  a  compound  spike,  or  clusterof  several  small 
ean,  on  the  same  primary  branch.  There  is  also  a 
variety  of  maize,  in  which  the  flowering  spikes  are 
still  further  developed  ;— each  floret  and  fruit  on  the 
receptacle,  beine  completely  segregated,  sub-pedun- 
culate, and  provided  vrith  its  own  proper  husks,  or 
involucre,— while  tbe  whole  are  included  in  the  com- 
mon external  envelope.  Sometimes,  even  the  flowen 
of  the  iautl,  or  racemose  paoicle  at  the  summit  of  the 
culm,  am  so  fully  developsd  as  to  become  wrftet 
and  pradnca  niut.  4-  ^ 


lore  they  arrive  at  msturityf  and  when  fully  ripe 
yield  co(houb  ooorivhmeni,  in  many  Ibrms,  both 
for  man  and  beast;  while  tbe  very  reccjitacln  of 
the  seeds  long  considered  as  mere  reltise,  may 
be  either  ground  with  the  grain  as  food  for  stockt 
or  reserved  as  a  convenient  auxiliary  fuel,  in 
lighting  up  our  anthracite  fires.  In  PeDnaylvaoia, 
and  generally  to  Ihe  north,  the  larina  ol  Indian 
corn  ie  not  extensively  used  by  iiaell|  in  making 
bread, — probably  for  want  of  skill  and  usage  :  but 
whoever  has  exprrienced  the  hospitality  of  our 
fellow-ciiizens  on  tbe  souihem  side  of  Maton  and 
DixoiCt  Lintf  knows  that  com  bnad  is  there 
admirably  prepared  and  alibost  anivenally  pre- 
ferred to  every  oUier  kind.  The  inhabitanta  of 
tbe  west  Imlies,  also,  doive  a  la^  poniwi  ol  their 
subsistence  from  our  crops  of  Indian  com.  h 
must  be  added,  moreover,  ihat  a  vast  amouat  of 
thisnrain,  in  conjunction  wiih  rye,  is  cooverted 
by  ihe  distilleries  into  alcoholic  poison,  and  its 
wholesome  properties  transmuted  into  the  pesti- 
lent ministers  to  a  depraved  appetite.  There  era 
two  other  grain-bearing  grasses  yet  to  he  noticed ; 
each  of  which  is  so  fimineDtly  valuable  to  the 
human  race,  ihai  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is 
entitled  to  the  higheal  position  in  the  scale  of 
imponance.  It  will  of  course  be  undereiood  that 
I  refer  to  wheat,  (  TVificum  sattmm,  L,),  and  nee, 
Oryxa  aalitfo,  L.)  lo  point  ol*  sntrmste  value,  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  wheat  may  jtietlf 
claim  ihe  preeedeooe ;  but  as  rice  ia  believed  to 
afford  sustenance  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  homaii 
family,  than  any  other  grain,  we  may  allow  It,  on 
this  occasion,  to  take  rank  as  the  firet  among  ibe 
;  cerealto,  and  iherelbre,  according  to  our  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  subject,  the  lest  to  be  treated  oC 
Wheat  however  is  clearly  the  most  impormnt  of 
the  grains  in  the  temperate  zones,  especially  in 
tbe  higher  latitudes.  Tbe  Romans  gave  the  name 
of  Fnimmivm,  to  all  the  grains  which  furnish 
bread,  and  in  fipgland  the  came  grains  am 
designated  by  the  name  of  oom  ;  but  ihese  name* 
were  gradually,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  applied 
more  particularly  to  toAeot — as  the  great  staple  oT 
bread  siufis.  So  the  term  /Vomsnt,  iiempl(^ed 
by  the  French,  in  a  similar  sense  ;  and  iheie  waa 
Ibrmerly  a  dish,  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk, 
which  ibe  English  called  Fiamunty,  or  Atmenfy ; 
names  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  word, 
Frtrntntum.  Our  colonial  aocestora  brought 
with  them  the  English  term,,com,  as  applicable 
to  the  Kuropean  grains,  end  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, they  gave  to  the  motzs— whidi  ibey 
found  here — the  name  of  Indian  corn.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  as  tbe  other  grains  bad  each  a 

E roper  name,  the  generic  term,  com,  has  come  to 
e  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  maize :  and  thiM  the 
word,  like  many  oihera  in  our  language,  has  by 
ussffe  acquired  a  somewhat  different  mewiioff,  oo 
differenteideaof  tbeAilantie.  I  shall  not  traspaaa 
on  your  paiience  by  enlarging  on  a  eobjeet  ao 
familiar  to  all,  as  is  the  voTue  and  importance  of 
wheal.  You  a»  all  aware,  that  in  the  greater  por. 
tionof  our  happy  country— especially  in  the  middle 
and  western  states- it  is  one  of  ihe  prominent 
objects  of  our  agriculture.  So  long,  tberelbre, 
as  our  people  shall  apply  ibemselvea  to  the  tilU 
age  of  the  soil,  we  may  reasonab^  hope  to  be  ex- 
empled  from  that  fearfiil  calainity,  a  fvant  of 
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«d  by  wheet, — I  may  remark,  that  our  laundrenea 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  iu  litrina  tor  thai  imponaot 
ariicle  io  their  operations,  kuowo  by  the  nume  ot 
Mtareh:  and  in  iheoldeo  time — when)  whatever 
may  have  been  the  inierior  condition  of  the  head, 
laabioQ  required  the  extnior,  at  least,  to  be  <*on- 
•picuously  decorated,— the  Mime  amylaceouB  ex- 
tract supplied  ibe  batr>dr8Mer  with  bis  potoder. 
Ai  we  have  neglected  the  txttmalfiniA,  eo  ela- 
borately bee  owed  od  the  perieraoiuro,  by  our 
aneeetor*,  h  would  aeem  lo  be  but  reafonable  that 
we  should  give  the  more  aiieniion  to  the  lurniture 
tpithin!  Althoagb  capable  ol'  yielding  alcohol— 
like  all  the  larinaceoua  seeds- wheat  it  geoerally 
too  valuable,  aa  an  article  of  food,  to  be  desecrat- 
ed by  the  process  of  distillation. 

In  our  notice  of  the  ctreatia,  the  last  in  order 
—and,  as  ia  supposed,  the  first  io  importance,  by 
reason  of  its  exteoeive  use, — is  the  rice  plant 
iOryxaaalwOt  L.)  The  beautiful  grain  which 
this  grass  aHords, — though  considered  by  us,  bere, 
more  as  a  delicacy  thao  as  a  standing  dish,— is 
the  prioei^  sustenance  of  millions  of  tbe  human 
race.  Being  a  kind  or  semi-aquatic  plant,  rice 
flourishes  best  in  grounds  that  are  low  and  mar^y, 
or  eo  dtaated  that  thercan  be  orerflo  wed— though 
Uim  is  a  tarietyi  called  upland,  or  mountain  rice, 
which  is  much  cultivated :  and  every  where, 
within  the  tropical^  and  adjacent  regions,  where 
circumstances  are  lavorable  to  its  culture,  this  ad- 
aairable  srass  is  to  be  found.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  as  I  have  bad  occasion  to  witness, 
tbe  dense  and  squalid  population  is  almost  exclu- 
sively subsisted  upon  rice.  Tbe  elegant  prepara- 
tions of  this  grain,  which  crown  the  tables  uf  the 
wealthy  in  oriental  climes,  must  be  seen,  and 
tasted,  to  be  duly  appreciated.  It  is  also  mucli 
naed  as  food,  in  Komaa  catholic  countries,  in  the 
time  of  Leni.  This  plant  belongs  to  a  small  sub- 
division of  the  grass  tribe,  in  which  the  fiowen 
are  often  lumished  with  tbe  extraordinary  number 
of  six  slameru— or  possibly  they  may  each  con- 
sist of  (too  fionU  concentrated  within  the  proper 
envelopes  of  a  single,  flower,  by  which  crowding 
process,  all  the  parts  of  one  of  tbe  florets,  except 
the  stamens,  may  be  suppressed,  or  abonive ;  a 
phenomenon,  of  which  it  is  believed  there  are 
manjr  aoalodous  instances  in  (he  economy  of  ve- 
^tation.  The  tuda  are  closely  invested  by  the 
inner  chafiy  envelope,  or  palese,  after  the  manner 
of  oats  and  barley ;  and  while  thus  coated  are 
known  in  the  east  by  tbe  name  of  podia.  They 
are  deprived  of  this  covering  by  passing  them  be- 
tweeo  millstones  properiy  aqusted  for  the  purpose, 
and  are  thus  prepared  for  tbecultnary  department, 
mndi  in  the  same  way  that  hutUd  and  pearl  bar- 
icy  ere  manufactured.  Tbe  aUmmen,  ur  farina- 
ceous portion  of  rice,  is  of  a  remarkably  pure  white, 
almost  transtuceat;  and  of  a  very  bland,  outri- 
Uous  quality.  Tbe  gluten  which  it  contains,  ena- 
bles the  Chinese  to  manufacture  from  it  various 
ornamental  articles  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy. 
This  gluten  is  also  said  to  be  an  important  ingre- 
dient io  the  preparation  of  Japan  papw.  The  art 
of  extracting  alcohol  Irom  the  seeds,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  rice  as  well  as  to  the  other  certalia.  The 
iery  liquor  called  arrac,  the  generic  name  in  the 
«ast  for  alcohol,  is  obtained  by  distillation  Irom 
rice,  in  eoiyunciion  with  Mgar,  or  the  juice  ot 
■ome  ^lecies  of  palm:  and  u  Chiaa,  an  amber- 
coloied  wine  is  wo  main  from  that  grain. 


The  last  member  of  tbe  gramineous  tribe, 
which  remains  to  be  noticed  on  this  occasion,  is 
the  sugar  cane,  (_Sacchonm  (ffieinarum,  Z.) 
This  ioicresiing  plant  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Indian  corn,  in  its  structure  and  general  habit,* 
than  any  of  the  other  graio-bearing  grasses ;  but, 
unlike  tbem  all,  its  value  eoosisis,  not  in  its  seeds, 
but  in  the  rich  saccharine  jnice  emitained  in  its 
pithy  stem.  It  is  found  only  in  warm  elimaiea^ 
and  flourishes  best  in  the  deep  rich  soils  wtthln 
tbe  tropics,  or  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  tempe- 
rate zones.  Ir  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
jointed  stem,  planted  in  rows  somewhat  alter  the 
mRnner  of  Indian  corn.  Tbe  diameter  of  the 
culm  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  good  speci- 
mena  of  maize, — while  it  varies  in  height  from 
8  or  10  to  20  leet,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  soil.  As  it  is  not  cultivated  tor  its  seeds,  it 
is  ol  course  rarely  permitted  to  flower;  but  is 
gathered  while  the  rich  juices  are  yet  difibaed 
throughout  tbe  stem.  Wheu  these  juices  have 
acquired  the  proper  degree  ol  maturity,  the  culms 
are  crushed  between  rdier^ — the  saccharine  liquid 
is  expressed— and  conveyed  into  boilers,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  off,  by  evaporation,  the  redun- 
dant watery  portion.  This  being  done  to  the 
proper  extent,  and  the  impurities  duly  removed, 
ibe  sugar  ia  precipitated  in  crystals, — leaving  a 
dark  rich  Bvrup  above,  which  is  familiarly  known 
to  us  all  6y  the  name  of  Melasees.  These  crys- 
tals, when  separated  end  drained  of  the  syrup, 
are  led  in  various  conditions  of  purity,— and  con- 
siiiute  the  diffisreiit  sorts  of  our  common  brown 
augir.  Subsequent  boiiings  of  tbe  syrup  aflbrd 
a  crude  precipitate,  of  interior  quality,  known 
in  eommeree  by  the  name  of  Muaanado  sugar,— 
a  term  eorrupted  Irom  the  Spanish  word  Ma$caba- 
(is,— and  which,  iiselH  is  derived  fVom  the  phrase, 
maa  ooofiivio— signilytng  more  ifme,or  finished: 
— i.  e.  Ibe  sugar,  io  this  ease,  is  the  result  ot  a 
further  and  concluding  praGess.t  Our  Joo/'sttgar, 
and  candies,  are  obtained  simply  by  rejining  the 
aforesaid  saccharine  crystals  still  further;  viz. 
by  dissolving  them  again— separating  all  Ibreiftn 
matters  from  the  solution,  by  means  of  lime, 
alum,  white  of  egss,  and  other  clarifying  mate- 
rials— and  then  reducing  the  purified  liquid  to  the 
proper  state  tor  a  second  ciystallization.  Thus 
are  we  tiirnished,  by  this  magniflcent  grass,  with 
the  purest,  most  nutritious,  aad  universally  pala- 
table, of  all  the  ingredients  that  enter  inu  the 
composition  of  our  Ibod.  Tbe  large  portion  of 
the  ^obe  adapted  to  tbe  growth  of  tbe  plant, 
and  the  copious  product  ot  its  juicee,  render  it 
probable  that  the  ome  will  ever  be  our  principal 
resource  tor  the  supply  of  sugar.  The 
may  furnish  a  tolerable  substitute  to  foresters, 
who  live  remote  Irom  the  ebannels  of  commerce, 
— and  systems  of  policy,  or  other  considerations, 
may  induce  a  purua)  resort  to  the  beet,  to  obtain 
this  delicious  and  indispensable  commodity:— 


*  Although  in  tbe  structure  of  tbe  calm,  and  gens- 
ral  external  appetrance,  the  sugar  cans  tas  soms  rs- 
semblance  to  Indian  com,  tbe  Mswies/  cbsiaetsra  of 
the  inflorescettee  are  more  allied  to  tboss  of  owbepe- 
fon,  or  what  wis  d»DOmioate  Indian  gnu;  and  bmca 
It  is  amnf^ed  in  the  subdivision  of  th«  grasses,  called 
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bat  it  may  be  doabied  whether  any,  or  even  all 
the  oiber  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  can 
rival  this  aingte  graw,  in  ibe  production  of  augar, 
—either  in  the  quality}  the  qaaniiiy,  or  the  cheap- 
neia  of  the  supply.  That  ibe  history  of  the 
plant  and  Its  praduete  la  closely  inierwoven  with 
a  melancholy  tale  of  oppression,  and  huroao 
misery,  is  unhappily  aa  true,  as  it  is  reproachful 
10  our  race  ;  and  it  is  no  leas  true  lhat  the  choice 

Eroduct  or  the  cane— like  that  ol'  its  erain- bearing 
iodred — is  oden  prostituted  lo  the  vilest  and  most 
mischievous  uses:  yet  we  must  recollecr,  that 
these  evils  are  the  results  of  man*e  own  folly  end 
wickedness, — and  are  no  more  charj^kble  upon 
the  btessiogs  thus  perverted,  than  they  are  im- 
putable to  the  design  of  a  bounteous  Providence. 

From  the  sketch  now  presented,— which  I  (ear 
baa  been  tedious,  though  extremely  superficial 
and  imperfect,  I  think  it  may  be  perceived,  that 
the  simple  tribe  of  plants,  technically  called 
grofsts,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  abundant, 
bot  decidedly  the  moat  valuable,  and  important 
10  man,  of  all  the  many  natural  families  in  the 
vegetable  creation.  That  while  lis  peculiar  cha- 
racters cannot  lail  to  interest  the  lover  of  natural 
science,  its  uses,  abuses,  and  manifold  relations 
to  the  welfare  of  society,  must  ever  give  it  a 
strong  claim  to  the  attention  of  (he  agriculiurisi, 
the  philaathropist,  and  the  political  economist. 


KBMAftK*  OH  DirrEBKHT  OBASSBB  TOK  HAY 
AVD  PAtTUKJE. 

TotbtBdiUffof  Um  Ftnnwi' Beglitar. 

My  crop  of  hay  this  year  was  composed  of  red 
elover,  orchard  grass,  and  ^ reen  grara,  separately 
grown.  1  have,  for  some  time  past,  held  red  clo- 
ver, for  hay,  in  small  estimation,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  this  year  has  increased  its  disfavor. 

I  Sniabed  cutting  hay  before  the  heavy  raina  in 
June,  and  bad  my  hay  cocked  accordiug  to  the 
method  recommended  in  (he  first  volume  of  the 
Farmers'  Regia(er,  by  raising  the  coeka  on  siakea. 
Alier  the  rains,  I  (bund  that  much  of  my  clover 
hay  had  taken  wet,  and  (hough  I  dned  and 
housed  it,  aa  soon  aa  I  could,  1  sustained  much 
loss.  No  injury  was  ineorred  by  m^  orchard  or 
green  grass,  though  aome  of  it  remained  out  in 
cock  Ibr  a  month. 

1  am  much  pleased  with  my  crop  of  green 
grass ;  it  is  the  first  1  have  seen  eut,  on  the  East- 
ern Shore,  fbr  hay ;  the  season  was  not  propitious, 
and  (he  hay  crop  was  not  a  full  one.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  improve  the  grounds  on  which  it  grew, 
10  ascertain  the  product  when  compared  wiih 
other  grasses.  I  think  there  has  been  aome  sug- 
gestion in  the  Register  about  sowing  and  setting 
green  grass,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  acceptable  lo 
your  readers  to  know  someihiog  of  the  production 
of  green  grass  in  my  groands.  Some  years  ago 
1  sowed  a  lot  of  seven  acres  in  orchard  grass, 
from  which  1  cot  <^ps  regularly,  and  as  the  or- 
chard grasa  has  declined,  the  green  grasa  faaasac- 
eeeded,  and  this  year  (he  green  grass  grratly  pre- 
dominated. The  lot,  preparaioiy  to  sowing  it  in 
orchard  grass,  was  highly  marled  and  manand, 
and  has  oeen  since  once  iop>dresaed  with  barn- 
yard manora.  Mr.  Stevenson  informs  us,  that 
graen  graaa  (which  he  calls  Woe  grass)  delights 


in  the  naturally  calcareous  soils  of  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Darlington,  lhat  it  grows  in  the  lands  of 
Chester  couniv,  on  which  lime  has  been  freely 
used,  and  I  think  it  is  not  assuming  too  much 
when  I  say  that,  by  ihe  same  means,  green  grass 
may  be  produced  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. Indigenous  grasses  of  equal  production 
and  quality  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  exotic; 
(here  ia  no  coat  in  aeed  or  aowing,  and,  above  all, 
we  avoid  the  pernicious  weeds  which  come  in 
foreign  grass  seeds. 

I  was  induced  to  cut  red  riover  this  year  (o  ob- 
tain  seed  from  the  second  crop.  When  judicious- 
ly used  as  pasture,  it  ia  certainly  a  great  improver 
of  the  soil;  whether  whi(e  clover  would  not  an- 
swer aa  a  substitute  is  still  a  subject  for  experi- 
ment. Last  year  I  cot  wheat  from  a  field  which 
for  the  moat  part  had  been  marled;  I  permitted 
no  stock  to  run  on  il  till  the  middle  of  October;  it 
was  then  rich  in  white  clover,  and  some  red,  from 
former  sowing.  The  field  was  pastured  till  the 
month  of  December.  The  stock  was  then  ex- 
cluded (ill  the  middle  ol  May,  and  it  was  a  fine 
pasture  till  late  in  July,  when  it  was  greatly  in- 
jured by  a  drought,  uncommon  here  at  that  sea- 
son of  (he  year.  I  entertain  no  dou^t  that  tor 
pasture  white  clover  is  greatly  superior  to  red ;  in 
confirmaiioD  of  my  own  experience  I  rely  on  the 
opinions  of  some  Cheater  county  farmna,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  same  attention 
was  paid  to  our  native  grasses  and  oor  native 
stock,  we  should  find  ihem  as  valuable  as  the  re- 
cently imported.  One  of  my  frienda  sent  me  last 
fall  two  Berkshire  pigs ;  I  put  them"  in  a  aiy,  and 
had  them  well  attended  to,  and  turned  them  out 
when  (he  grasa  was  in  full  growth;  since,  they 
have  been  fed  with  my  other  hogs,  and  are  now 
fat.  A  gentleman,  who  proteaaes  to  be  a  judgc^ 
saw  them  a  few  days  since,  and  he  thought  some 
of  my  other  bogs,  the  common  breed  of  the  coun- 
try, both  in  size  and  condition  qoile  equal  to  Ihem. 
ir  our  breeding  cattle  were  well  selected,  and  well 
reared,  from  the  stock  of  the  country,  perhaps  we 
should  have  but  little  need  of  imported  stock. 

1  enieriain  no  hope  that  Maryland  can  at  pre- 
sent do  any  thing  by  way  of  agricultural  experi- 
ments. The  internal  improvers  and  projectors 
have  laid  upon  her  a  debt  of  91^.000,000.  Some 
of  the  Bchemes  have  proved  abortive,  and  I  ap- 
prehend time  will  deveiope  more.  The  local  au- 
ihoriiies,  by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  are  pre- 
paring to  impose  heavy  taxes ;  whether  there  wilt 
be  hereafter  much  alleviation,  from  (beprofiiaof 
rail-roads  and  canals,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Ma- 
ny of  the  improving  companies  are  now  issuing 
scrip  10  a  large  amount;  and,  upon  their  insol- 
vency, it  is  probable  Maryland  will  be  called  on 
(0  redeem  it ;  and  I  suppose  the  meritorious  eoo- 
sideraiion  will  be,  that  the  money  was  expended 
on  projects  in  which  (he  atate  held  a  deep  interest, 
Wm.  Car  MICHAEL. 

ff^ye,  Queen  ArvtCn  county,  JIM., 
Mpai  14fA,  1841. 


on  TOBHiPa. 

From  i^iammS  LefltaiM. 

The  raising  of  turnips  is  of  stjeh^wtJiaport- 
ance  in  the  prevallingayaMbyJptftritalgJr^at 
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any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  ealiure  muat  be 
orextemive  and  immediaie  benefit.  Ezperiinenis 
■o  numerous  end  ao  varied  have  been  made  with 
thii  view,  that  it  may  almoet  seem  auperfiuous  in 
me  DOW  10  make  eny  Itinher  ■u^treations  on  the 
■ubjecl.  _  But  when  experiments  have  been  made 
wiib  a  view  to  one  object  only,  it  often  happens  in 
all  deparrmenie  of  natural  science,  that  as  new 
▼iewi  are  advanced  or  mom  precise  methods 
pointed  out,  it  becomes  Decasaary  to  repeat  all  our 
former  experiments— either  Tor  the  purpose  oC 
testing  the  results  they  gave  us,  or  of  observing 
new  phenomena  to  which  our  ailantion  had  noi 
previously  been  directed. 

I.  Numerous  experiments,  for  example,  have 
been  made  upon  the  use  of  bones  in  the  raising 
of  turnips,  but  ihey  have  been  chiefly  direci^rd  to 
economical  ends,  and  so  ler  wiih  the  most  saiis- 
lactory  resulis.  But  among  fifty  tnrelligent  and 
thinking  practical  men,  and  who  all  afrree  in  re- 

Srd  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  uee  of 
Ilea  with  the  turnip  crop,  how  many  will  agree 
in  regard  to  iba  mode  io  which  they  act—how  few 
will  be  able  lo  give  a  aatislhctory  renaon  for  the 
opiDion  they  entertain!  The  same  is  true  ot 
tbeoietical  chemists,  some  aiirlbuUng  their  efiect 
iDore  eepecially  to  the  earthy  matter,  others  to  the 
gelaiioe  they  contain.  Dry  bones  eoniain  about 
two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  earthy  matiar,  the 
other  third  consisiing  chiefly  of  animal  raaiterre- 
•embling  glue.  Of  the  earthy  matter  five-sixths 
consist  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
the  rest  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  a  ton 
of  bone  dust  will  contain — 

jininal  matter  -  -  -  .  746  Iba. 
Phosphates  of  lime,  &c  -  •  1245  lbs. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  Ac.      -      -     249  lbs. 


2240  lbs. 

On  which  of  these  constitoenia  doea  the  efficacy 
of  bones  chiefly  depend  1  Does  it  depend  upon 
the  animal  matter?— This  opinion  U  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  facta 

1°,  That  in  the  Doneaater  report  it  Is  said  to  be 
most  effectual  on  calcareous  soils,— for  in  the 
presence  of  lime  all  organic  matuv  more  rapidly 
decomposes. 

2**.  That  horn  shavings  are  a  more  powerful 
manure  than  bones, — since  horn  contains  only 
one  or  two  percent,  of  eanhy  matter.* 

3^.  That  before  the  introduction  of  crushed 
bonra,  the  ashes  of  homed  bones  had  been  long 
employed  to  a  small  extent  in  agriculture,  but 
have  since  falleo  almost  entirely  into  disuae. 

40.  That  old  sheep  skins  cut  up  and  laid  in  the 
drills,  have  been  found  to  yield  as  good  a  crop  of 
turnips  and  afler-crop  of  com,  as  the  remainder 
of  the  field  which  was  manured  with  bones. 

B^.  That  «  40  lbs.  of  bone  dust  are  sufficient  to 
supply  three  crope  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes, 
turnips,  fce.,  with  phosphatea,"t  while  a  ton  or  a 


*Tbis,  I  believe,  is  ralber  a  matter  of  opiaion 
than  the  result  of  a  sufficient  oonber  of  actual  trials. 
Some  trials  made  by  Mr.  Hawden  (British  Hus- 
bandry,  I., 'p.j880)  gave  rasolts  very  uofavcnble 
lohomibavin^ 

t  UalHf .  p.  84.  The  acta  bera  noksD  of  b  the 
Hesrian,  about  tiuee-fifthB  of  the  EncAib  sei«.  The 
EnsUah.  tbsrafim,  will  leqnlreM  lbs. 
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ton  and  a  hall  of  booes,  containing  from  1900  to 
1800  lbs.  ol'  phosphates,  Is  the  quantity  usually 

applied  to  the  land. 

On  the  other  band,  the  quantity  of  animal  mat- 
ter present  in  a  too  of  tranes  (746  lbs.)  is  so  jiraall, 
and  lie  decomposition  so  rapid  during  the  growth 
of  the  turnips— while  at  the  same  time  the  eflfects 
of  tho  bones  are  so  lasting,  and  so  beneficial  to  tha 
after-crop  of  com — that  many  persona  hesitate 
io  considering  the  great  excess  of  pboaphates  Bp< 
plied  to  the  land,  as  realty  without  any  shaia  of 
influence  in  the  production  of  the  cropa. 

Thus  l^engai,  an  authority  of  the  very  higbeat 
character  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culture, is  persuaded  that  the  phosphates  are  the 
sole  teriilizins  ingredients  in  bones ;  and  he  ex- 
plains ihe  want  ot  succera  from  the  use  of  crushed 
bones  in  Mecklenburg  and  North  Germany,  on  the 
auppoviiion  that  the  soil  in  those  countries  already 
coniatiis  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphates,  while  in 
England  generally  they  are  deficient  io  tfaean 
compounds. 

Further,  if  the  animal  matter  be  the  fertilizing 
agent  in  bones,  why  are  they  not  of  equal  efficacy 
on  grass  land  as  upon  turnips? 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  leading  to  some 
rational  explanation  of  the  relative  effects  of  the 
several  conatitueois  of  hones,  it  would  he  desira' 
ble  10  inatitute  comparative  experiments  of  the 
following  kinds : — 

1*^.  W  iih  a  ton  of  bones  per  acre. 

2°.  With  seven  or  eight  cwt.  of  horn  shavings 
or  gtu*  per  acre. 

3**.  With  three  cwt.  of  burned  bones  per  acre. 

4(>.  With  thirteen  cwt.  of  burned  booea  per 
acre. 

The  quantity  of  homed  bones  in  No.  4  is  that 
which  is  yielded  by  a  ton  of  Iresh  bonea ;  that  in 
No.  8  is  upward  of  five  times  what  should  be 
iak«>n  up  by  the  cropa— aa  great  pan  of  what  is 
added  must  be  auppoaed  to  remain  in  the  soil, 
while  some  must  6educoItMd  and  carried  o^fty  the 
rotns. 

The  results  of  auch  experiments  as  these,  if 
made  accurately  00  difTereni  soils,  wilt  lead  us 
sooner  to  (he  truth  than  whole  volumes  of  theo- 
retical discusaion. 

II.  Nitrate  of  toda  has  also  been  applied  with 
great  benefit  in  the  culture  of  turnips.  Some  ex- 
periments, exceedingly  favorable  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Barclay, 
of  Castwfek  Park,  Surrey,*  who  fbood  that  one 
cwt  per  acre,  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  ga«e  aa 
great  a  return  of  Swedes  as  IS  boahelg  of  bonea 
with  16  of  wood  aebea  per  aore  ;  and  when  the 
nitrate  ol  aoda  was  aown  broad-east,  ftom  20  to  25 
per  cent.  more.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
therefore,  thiarabstance  ought  to  be  tried.  Aud  ea 
this  nitrate  ia  very  solul^  in  water,  and  may 
therefore  be  readily  carried  off  by  the  rain,  and  as 
only  that  which  ia  within  reach  of  the  plant  ia  of 
any  avail,  I  would  suggest  thai  not  more  than 
one-foorih  of  the  whole  ahould  be  drilled  in  with 
the  aeed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  atoay  the 
plant :  and  that  auer  the  thinning  by  the  hoe,  the 
rest  abould  be  strewed  along  the  rowa  by  the  hand 
or  by  the  drill.  In  tbia  way  the  whole  eneivy  of 
the  ash  being  expended  where  it  is  required,  tha 
greasiest  poastUe  efiect  will  be  produced. 


* ^nial  of  the  Engl&W'l^AAUl 
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III.  I  have  already  Btated  the  reatnnB  which  lead 
me  lo  an'icipate  highly  beneficial  effects  lo  vege- 
laiion  Irom  the  uae  ol  sulphate  of  soda  ;  I  would 
auggMt,  iberefbre,  a  tria!  of  this  salt  on  ihe  turolpa 
also,  at  ih«  same  rale  orooA  ewt.  per  acre,  and 
applied  in  the  way  above  reeonimended  for  the 
nitrate  of  soda.  Of  oourae  the  intelligent  former 
will  vary  the  proponions  and  mode  applicalioD 
of  these  subsiances,  as  his  leisure  or  convenience 
permit,  or  as  his  better  judgment  may  suggett  to 
bim. 


THB  GRBBM  SWARD  AVD  BLUB  GRAM  Or 

VIRGINIA. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Parmera'  Se(i>ter. 

FafmvilUf  June  16,  1841. 

Thouffh  I  have  not  the  pleasure  ol'  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  you,  1  hope  I  shall  be  excused 
lor  the  liberty  ifllcen  of  sending  lo  you,  lor  your 
inspeclion,  specimens  of  blue  grass  and  green 
award  ;  firasses  which  have  recently,  to  a  coa- 
siderable  degree,  attracted  the  attention  or  your 
readers.  Upon  these  grasses  I  have  no  learned 
remarks  to  offer.  .  I  will  merely  slate  that  they 
are  both  good  pasture  grasses;  the  blue  grass 
decidedly  superior  on  account  of  its  hardihood, 
its  weight  and  richness.  The  green  sward  of 
Virginia  may  be  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky ; 
but  the  blue  grass  of  Virginia,  as  you  see  from 
Ihe  specimens,  is  very  different  Tram  the  green 
sward.  The  green  sward  is  seldom,  in  Virginia, 
mowed  Ibr  hay.  It  is  too  light  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  Valley  or  Virginia,  the  blue  grass  is  oDen 
mowed,  and  makes  the  t>pst  of  hay.  In  the  mar- 
ket it  brings  a  higher  price  than  any  other  hay. 
From  a  residence  oC  several  years  in  the  Valley 
of  Vii^nia,  I  had  an  opportuoiiy  of  becoming 
acquainted  wi*b  the  (acts  above  staled. 

I  will  furiher  state  that  tbe  green  award  runs  to 
wed  early*  and  in  a  short  time  matures  its  seed, 
after  which  the  straw  or  stalks  are,  as  you  pN- 
ceive  in  the  specimen,  very  tight  anil  ehany. 

The  blue  grass,  though  equally  early  as  pasture 
grass  is  later  in  running  up  and  seeding,  and 
retains  its  properties  Ibr  hay  to  a  very.Iate  period 
in  the  hay-making  season.  It  affords  a  good  and 
heavy  swath,  and  welt  repays  the  husbandman. 

It  is  due  to  you,  sir,  that  I  give  you  my  name, 
and  this  I  do  without  reluctance,  as  rojr  hasty  re- 
marks are  not  designed  for  publication.  Very 
respectfully  yours,  J.  H.  C.  Lbaoh. 

As  wa  do  not  anderstand  oar  correspondent  as 
forlnddiTtg  the  publication  of  his  letter,  and  as 
there  is  certainly  no  other  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  publlsbed,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
do  so,  although  he  had  not  so  intended. 

Not  having  any  botanical  knowledge,  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  distingoiah  any  grasses  ex- 
cept as  tbey  are  seen  growing,  we  prefeired  to  wait 
and  submit  tbese  dried  speeiroans  lo  a  (Kend  wbo 
Is  much  better  informed.  Theone  grass,  of  which 
only  we  bad  any  doubt,  is  the  poa  compres-Mf  or 
blue  grass  of  Virginia  and  PennsyivBoia,  and  the 


other  tbe  poa prateims,  or  green  sward  of  Vir- 
ginia and  bine  grass  of  Kentacky.  Of  coarse 
they  are  correctly  characterized  by  our  corre- 
spondent, according  to  the  vulgar  names  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

These  specimens  are^  of  uncommon  size  br 
easteni  Virginia.  One  of  the  green  smird  alalka 
we  (bund  by  necnrate  measurement  to  be  very 
nearly  2  feet  8  inches  above  the  ground ;  and  a 
stalk  of  blue  grass  io  be  nearly  2  feet  4  inches. 
They  wanted  less  than  a  quarter  inch  of  ibese 
precise' lengths.  Now  if  these  grasses  bad  been 
described  as  of  such  size,  without  exhituting  the 
actual  specimens,  few  persons  would  have  recog- 
nized them  as  the  same  grasses  which  are  general- 
ly seen  of  so  much  smaller  growth.  Many  of 
us  are  thus  livquenily  misled  even  by  the  most 
accurate  descriptions  of  plants,  when  the  greatest 
heights  are  mentioned,  as  these  so  much  exceed 
the  ordinary  and  generally  observed  sizes.  Of 
this,  a  remarkabla  ease  leeenily  fell  under  our  own 
observation.  If  100  different  ftrroers  were  se- 
parately asked  what  was  the  tallest  sheep  sorrri 
that  they  bad  seen,  it  is  probable  that  very  few 
would  name  a  size,  more  than  a  foot,  and  not 
one  exceeding  18  inches.  Tet  we  pulled  and 
measured  a  bunch  this  summer,  of  remaiirably 
luxuriant  growth,  of  which  the  highest  seed  stem 
was  3  feet  4  hicbea  above  the  gronqd — which  we 
should  be  almost  afraid  to  tell,  except  that  we  bad 
a  witness  to  the  measurement.  Now  if  any  one 
were  lo  describe  this  plant  as-growiog  sometimes 
above  3  feet  high,  it  would  cause  every  reader  to 
pronounce  at  once  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
the  osually  diminutive  but  powerfiil  need  which 
is  such  a  pest  on  actd  soils.— Ed.  F.  R. 

oir  THB  coHSTRucmoir  or  icb  houbbb. 

From  tht  Kentncky  Furaor. 
Zextngfon,  ^ug.  9, 1841. 

Dmrtir:  The  depire  to  eoctribule  my  mite, 
however  small,  lo  ihe  support  of  your  valualde 
paper,  prompts  me  to  send  you  the  followins  re- 
marks on  the  coneiruction  of  ice  houses ;  wbicht 
however,  I  heir  you  not  to  publish  unless  you 
think  tbey  are  worth  the  space  they  would  occupy 
in  vour  columns. 

The  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  eonstractton  of  h oases  Ibr  ibe  presemtioa 
of  ice,  are  few  and  simple.  The  sole  object  of  the 
structure  being  to  prevent  the  passage  of  oslmie,* 
fh>m  the  earth,  the  air  or  the  sun,  to  the  ice:  fbr 
if  we  could  completely  prevent  the  passage  or  that 


*  A  defioite  term  emplt^ed  to  designate  tbe  cows  of 
tbe  MfuafuM  ciJIsd  A«al;  whteb  latter  word  isappUsd, 
In  tomnoa  parlance,  both  to  tbe  cuue  and  to  Ips  sea- 
satHmJeadltiK  Mmetini^ifejyuljifc^Ogle 
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agrat  iolo  the  ice,  it  wonU  ntaio  iti  Mlid  form 
for  any  length  td'  time. 

The  temperature  or  ice,  wbeo  at  Its  melting 
poiot,  ii  32°,  ITabreobeit ;  in  order  that  it  may  melt 
into  water,  it  muit  abiorb  140  degrees  of  caloric, 
■ufficswDt  to  raise  its  temperature  to  172  ieg.  but 
wbieb  only  changes  its  lonn,  Irom  solid  to  liquid, 
without  renderiog  it  anjr  warmer  than  it  wes  be- 
fore. The  water  draining  limm  the  melting  ice 
being  always  at  the  sane  temperature  with  the 
ice  itself.  Without  the  Beeeisioo  oT  these  140  de- 
grees ofealorict  therefore,  ice  wotild  never  be 
melted  into  water. 

Gould  we  construct  ahoose  of  materials  that 
were  perfect  Don-coDductors  of  calorie,  the  pre- 
servation of  ice  contained  in  it  would  be  complete. 
As,  bowever,  we  have  do  peilect  non-conduciors 
wa  must  select  for  our  piii^ose  tbose  substances 
which  conduct  most  sJowly.  The  materials  which 
experience  has  selected  for  articles  of  elothiDg, 
to  preserve  the  natural  temperatura  ot  our  bodies, 
stand  ai  the  bead  of  (he  list  of  tbesa  substances, 
and  would  also  be  the  very  best  ihat  could  be  tised 
to  protect  ice  trom  the  surrounding  caloric,  were 
they  not  too  dear  and  too  perishable  in  their  oa- 
■ure.  As  these,  however,  canooi  be  employed, 
for  this  reason,  except  in  preserving  small  quan- 
tities for  immediate  use,  we  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  others  less  perfect  bui  cheaper  and  more  inde- 
structible. Amongtheseare  ihelbllowing,  which 
I  have  placed  in  tbe  ordei  of  their  relative  resiet- 
anee  to  the  passage  of  calorie,  as  determined  by 
Count  Rumford  and  others  ;  those  which  oppose 
the  greatest  obstruction  to  its  passage  being  placed 
fint;  vis: 

Chanoal  oT  light  wood, 

Dry  wood  asho^ 

Tan  barit, 

Wood, 

Sand, 

Bricks, 

Porous  earth. 

Porous  rocks. 

Dense  racks, 
According  to  our  data,  one  of  the  best  modes  of 
forming  the  walls  of  an  ice  house  would  be  to 
make  a  frame  work  of  limbers,  say  from  6  to  12 
inches  thick,  to  board  it  upon  both  sides  of  the 
timbers  and  611  tbe  spaces  between  the  boards 
with  powdered- charcoal,  dry  wood  ashes  tan  bark 
or  saw  dust ;  the  floor  end  covering  of  the  siruc- 
tura  being  proteoiad  io  tbe  same  manner ;  and  on 
filling  it  with  ice  a  considerable  thickness  of  suaw 
^uld  be  pieced  at  the  bottom,  sides,  and  lop. 

When  these  materials  are  not  easily  to  be  oh 
tained,  logs  of  wood,  built  up  in  ibe  pit,  like  a  log 
cabin,  make  a  very  good  substitute ;  more  espe- 
aially  if  filled  on  the  outside,  next  the  earth,  with 
charcoal,  ashes,  saw  dust,  or  tan  bark.  For  this 
pui^raseebaicoalandariies  are  preferable  to  saw 
dust  and  tan  bark,  in  eonseqoenea  of  thdr  Inde- 
airoctibility. 

Bricks  and  stones,  although  often  employed  in 
tbe  constraetioo  of  ice  houses,  are  less  proper 
than  wood,  unless  Hoed  on  the  outside  with  a  soffi- 
cient  thickness  of  charooal,  ashes,  or  other  im- 
perfoeteaodaettin. 

lea  booses  are  fteqoenlly  made,  partly  above 
and  psnly  below  llu  general  snifaee  of  the 
ground  I  Uie  top  being  arched  over  and  the  earth 
wUohwiadugrfDBiDepit  baiog  throwooolhe 


lop  nf  the  sirudure  in  the  form  of  a  mound.  This 
is  a  very  good  form,  provided  all  the  sides  are 
protected,^  non-coiiductors,  li^m  the  caloric  of 
the  soil.  The  caloric  of  the  sun's  rays,  absorbed 
by  tbe  surface  of  the  pdrous  earth  in  summer, 
passes  through  it  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
travels  slowly  to  the  inieriM ;  pasnng  tiff  again  in 
put,  by  tbe  same  slow  process  back  to  the  surfoee 
to  ba  dissipated  during  ihe  cold  of  winter.  In 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  pene- 
trates porous  earthy  matters,  the  daily  changes 
of  temperature  cannot  be  observed  at  a  greater 
depth  than  3  or  4  feet,  and  the  great  annual  vicis- 
situdes are  entirety  lost  before  they  descend  100 
feet  below  the  surlbce.  The  earth's  suHace, 
therefore,  does  not  become  heated  or  cooled  ra- 
pidly to  any  considerable  depth,  and  deep  caves 
and  excavations  in  the  earth,  preserve  a  scarcely 
varying  temperature,  which  approaches  that  of 
the  mean  tett^erature  of  the  region.  This  is  the 
temperatura  of  the  water  of  deep  wells,  or  of 
springs  rising  from  some  depth,  which  by  compa- 
rison appears  cold  in  summer  and  warm  in  win- 
ter. The  mean  temperature  of  this  region  is  some- 
where between  62  aitd  56  degrees,  Fah. ;  twenty 
orlweiily-.'bur  degrees  about  the  melting  point 
of  ice  ;  so  that  there  is  always  caloric  enough  in 
the  soil,  below  ihe  surface,  to  meli  ice,  even  du- 
ring the  winter  season,  and  deep  ice  bouses, 
whether  covered  or  not  trith  a  mound  of  earth, 
hence  require  the  proiecUon  of  walls  of  non-eon- 
ducting  maierials. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  rapid 
melting  of  ice  in  ice  houses,  is  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient draimge.  If  the  water  which  drops  from 
tbe  ice  or  sinks  from  tlie  surface  of  the  >oil,  can- 
not drain  amy,  but  remains  at  tbe  bouom  of  tbe 
boosa  in  eootaet  with  the  we,  it  servesas  a  me- 
dium though  which  the  caloric  of  the  earth  pass- 
es with  fiiciliiy,  causing  the  rapid  melting  and 
sinking  of  the  ice.  At  the  bottom  of  every  ioa 
house,*thereli>re,  if  it  is  not  in  a  very  sandy  soil, 
there  should  be  a  well  of  sufficient  magnitude,  or 
the  floorshould  be  raised  to  such  a  height  above 
■he  eanh  as  to  prevent  the  water  Irom  ever  com- 
ing in  contact  with  tbe  ice.  Decomposition,  and 
tbe  Ibrmation  of  mephitic  gases,  as  suggested  by 
one  of  your  correspondents,  cannot  take  place 
under  these  circumstances  :  the  most  fermenta- 
ble liquids  do  not  begin  their  fermentation  until 
their  temperature  is  raised  above  32  deg.  which  is 
that  ol  the  water  dripping  from  ice. 

Those  bouses  which  ara  WA  covered  with  a 
mound  of  eanh,  should  have  a  good  roof,  or  what 
is  better,  a  tight  room  buili  over  them,  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  tbe 
roof  and  sidea  should  be  rendered  as  nearly  proof 
against  tbe  pasnge  of  caloric  as  straw,  or  other 
substances  of  the  kind,  fixed  on  the  inside,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Mentelte,  can  make  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  tbe  absorption  of  tbe  ca- 
loric of  the  sun's  rays,  the  whole  exterior,  roof 
and  all,  should  be  well  whitewashed;  it  being  a 
well  established  fact  that  much  less  is  absorbed  by 
awhile  surface  than  by  a  black  one. 

A  great  deal  may  be  gained  in  (he  preservation 
of  ice,  byputiing'it  up  during  the  very  coldest 
weatber.  For  example,  if  ice  be  cot  and  expos- 
ed for  a  saffieieot  time  to  the  air,  when  the  tber- 
mmneter  is  at  zero,  and  packed  away  at  that  tem- 
perature, it  must  become  heated  iwiojii 
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point,  32  degrees  above  zero,  before  a  particle  of 
it  will  liqueiy.  But  it'  packed  in  the  house  on  a 
mild  day,  when  in  a  thawing  condiiion,  it  being 
bl ready  healed  up  to  its  meliing  point,  the  firai 
'degree  of  caloric  that  paEses  into  it  melts  a  por- 
tion. It  hiM  been  already  stated  that  140  degrees 
ani  neceasary  to  the  liqaetaeiioa  of  ice,  and  it 
will  be  seen,  iherelore,  that  140  pounds  ol'  ice, 
pot  up  at  the  temperature  of  zero,  Is  equivalent 
10  ITS  pounds  which  is  packed  io  a  loetting  eoodi* 
tion. 

Tbe  form  of  an  ire  house  is  by  no  means  a 
ipatterof  indifference.  That  which  presents  the 
-smalleBt  external  surface  \a  iheorelicaliy  the  best ; 
therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  u  globular 
form  would  be  the  moei  proper.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  convenient  one  to  construct  and  hence  the 
truncated  cone,  or  pquare,  are  those  most  fre- 
-quenily  adopted,  and  answer  sufBcienily  well. 
The  worst  possible  Ibrm  would  be  a  long  narrow 
-one.  RoBT.  Pbtbr. 


WHKAT  STRAW  FOR  IRISH  POTATOES. 

Fro*  tbe  KentQckf  Cultiviior. 
Thebe^t  use  I  have  ever  made  of  wheat  straw, 

-and  I  iliink  it  the  moet  profitable  use  that  can 
probably  be  made  or  it,  is  as  Iblluwa:  and  al- 
though this  way  of  using  it  la  not  new,  yet  many 
have  not  tried  it. 

The  ground  being  well  broke  op,  run  it  off  in 
rows  of  tbe  usual  width,  juet  sufficiently  deep  to 

•cover  tbe  Irish  potatoes ;  plant  theoi  aa  usual,  and 
cover  ihem.  Now  cover  tbe  ground  with  straw 
■boat  three  leet  deep,  and  if  tbe  straw  will  not  bold 

•out  to  cover  them  all  this  deep,  the  deficieney  may 
be  made  up  with  leaves.  In  this  way  the  pota- 
toes may  be  planted  very  early,  it  is  known  that 
when  potatoes  are  bitten  by  frost,  they  never  do 
well.  In  this  way,  however  early  they  are  plant- 
ed, they  will  seldom  come  through  tbe  straw  be- 
fore the  danger  of  the  frost  is  over.  If  ihey 
should,  however,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover 
them  over  as  Ihey  come  out  with  more  straw  or 
leaves  ;  the  ground  being  covered  three  feel  with 
straw,  a  kind  of  hot  or  forcing  bed  is  produced, 
and  although  tbe  tops  do  not  come  throush  the 
straw,  yet  they  are  growing  finely  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  would  grow  if  planted  in  the  common 
way.  Ooce  planted,  they  require  no  working  or 
furuiertrouble;  the  produce  is  astonishing ;  those 
who  have  not  tried  could  not  believe  that  such  a 
bountiful  crop  could  be  made  with  so  little  labor. 
They  can  be  taken  awa^  as  required,  there  being 
no  danger  of  their  remaining  as  they  are  till  plant- 
ing time,  perfectly  sound.  I  have  noticed,  in  tak- 
ing up  a  whole  square  of*  them  to  plant,  that  I  did 
not  see  one  unsound  potato.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  tbat  potatoes  will  not  do  well  unless  the 
planting  potatoes  are  brought  from  the  north. 
Seed  potatoes  planted  in  tne  common  way  I  have 
no  experience  of,  but  if  planted  and  saved  as  di- 
rected aboTBi.  we  can  make  and  save  ss  good  po- 
tatoes at  home,  either  for  planting  or  eaUog,  as 
ftny  part  the  world  can.  Many  bdieve  thai 
whole  potatoes  do  belter  when  planted  than  cat 
potatoes.  1  have  tried  this  several  times,  both 
plaoted  as  usaal  and  with  strew.  I  have  planted 
one  nw  with  the  largest  whole  ones  I  eoiud  Baif 


and  another  row  of  potatoes  cut  very  Moall ;  the 
tops  of  the  whole  potato  will  grow  very  large, 
but  I  never  could  distinguish  much  if  any  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  produce.  1  have  thought  the  rows  of 
cut  potatoes  beat,  but  the  difference  was  so  small 
that  I  do  not  feel  cenain.  It  matters  qot  how  close 
the  tops  ol  plants  are,  so  ihe  roots  have  sufficieat 
distance. 

Mow  although  we  have,  by  thus  employ- 
ing our  wheat  straw,  made  the  largest  crop 
potatoes  with  the  least  labor,  yet  we  have  only 
got  part  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  thie 
straw.  When  all  the  potatoes  are  removed,  if  all 
the  straw  was  also  taken  away,  the  ground,  from 
being  so  lung  covered,  will  be  found  rich.  The 
quantity  of  straw  on  the  ground  ,  after  taking  up 
ihe  potatoes,  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  plough- 
ed ;  one  half  or  more  should  t>e  carted  away, 
this  might  be  u»A  to  cover  another  crop  of  pota- 
toes, or  put  in  the  manure  lot;  now  sow  some 
corn  on  the  ground  and  turn  in  the  flock  of  hogs. 
They  will,  in  searching  for  the  potatoes  end  com 
on  the  ground,  root  up  the  straw  artd  earth  and 
mix  them  together,  so  that  the  plough  wilt  go 
through  ii  without  difficulty  ;  this  planted  in  coin 
will  make  euch  a  crop  as  will  fully  pay  for  all  tbe 
labor.  The  best  corn  I  have  ever  made  was  thus 
produced.  But,  alas  !  all  the  ground  receives 
from  this  management  this  one  crop  of  corn  takes 
away  ;  the  next  year,  when  planted  in  com,  the 
produce  is  li'lte  better  than  common.  But  how 
shall  we  make  a  belter  disposition  of  our  strawl 
In  the  first  place  we  get  a  most  bountiful  crop  of 
potatoes  without  the  trouble  of  working  them  ; 
we  then  take  away  sufficient  straw  to  cover  nearly 
half  as  many  potatoes  for  another  crop,  and  tbeo 
the  ground  put  in  com  will  make  a  splendid  crop. 

KOBJBRT  R.  HaBDBV. 

CSerJu,  eta. 

[When  residing  in  Ihe  country,  we  raised  our 
smalt  crops  of  potatoes  for  tfle  table  on  the  gene- 
rat  principle  of  the  plan  above  mMitioned,  tbat  is, 
by  covering  with  straw,  or  pine  leaves,  and  twng 
no  tillage  after  the  ground  had  been  well  Woken 
at  first,  and  the  potatoes  planted.  We  preferred 
pine  leaves  to  straw,  not  only  tor  being  cheaper, 
but  because  being  poorer  and  lees  putrescent, 
they  lasted  longer  unrolled,  and  therefore  operated 
better  meeheoicatly.  But  w«  never  covered  as 
deeply  as  three  feet,  nor  perhaps  more  than  a  foot 
at  one  time,  and  therein  we  doubtless  erred. 
This  plan  was  also  described  from  practice,  and 
recommended  by  a  cmrespoiident  at  page  314^ 
vol.  1.  of  Farmers'  Register.  Oar  own  practice 
was  only  for  tbe  few  last  years  our  residence 
in  the  country.  The  products  were  never  asoer- 
tained  by  actual  theasurement,  bang  mostly  eon- 
■umed  at  ubie  while  growing,  or  remamiag  io 
tbe  ground ;  but  no  question  exists  oT  tbe  m- 
periority  of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
crop,  and  of  the  pealer  cheapness  of  the  mode 
of  ealtare. 

For  tbe  firat  cenHnenflwiwa^^^ig^^^iyoss 
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may  be  plaoied  and  covered  with  earth  very 
alightly,  (and  perhaps  no  such  covering  is  neces- 
■aty,)  oa  well  broke  ground,  at  any  time  from 
November  to  Mafch,  for  the  early  crop ;  and 
then  cover  the  whole  thickly  with  ■traw,  pine 
leaves,  or  any  such  open  malerial.  (Might  not 
•aw-^uat  answer  well,  where  obtained  in  plenty 
fnm  a  nw-miU  t)  Nothing  more  is  needed  until 
the  latest  potatoes  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  Then, 
instead  of  having  to  dig  ibem^,  and  to  waste  the 
smaller  to  get  a  few  of  the  largest,  the  litter  may 
be  guitly  Ufted,  and  each  cluster  of  potatoes  be  seen 
and  bandied,  and  the  largest  plucked  from  the 
■talk,  leaving  the  smaller  nndistorbed  to  grow. 
Kach  cluster  will  be  found  above  the  ground, 
and  appearing  like  a  bnneh  of  grapes. 

For  the  second  crop,  when  remoiHug  the  -first 
in  October,  no  preparation  was  made  except  to 
leave  in  place,  as  seed,  enough  of  the  smaller 
potatoes.  The  earth  was  so  aofl  and  mellow  as 
to  need  no  breaking.  The  old  litter  was  replaced 
a*  each  row  was  gathered  and  again  planted,  and 
enough  of  additional  litter  added  afterwards. 
£ven  when  it  was  designed  to  remove  all  the 
crop,  and  to  change  the  planting  ground  to  ano- 
ther place,  so  many  plants  sprang  up  through  the 
titter  next  spring,  from  the  many  small  tubers  lefl 
by  caieleMneas  or  accident,  as  to  produce  a  mid- 
dling crop  in  quantity,  (it  bnng  too  thin  set,)  and 
of  rooui  much  earlier  and  larger  than  the  new  and 
designed  planting.  Indeed  there  might  be  thus 
kept  a  perpetual  potato  patc^  with  very  little 
planting,  no  culture,  and  no  subsequent  manuring 
ftfheriban  the  leaves,  but  for  one  objection,  which 
win  osually  be  found  to  be  serious  to  the  third 
successive  crop.  This  is,  that  the  field  mice,  and 
other  such  vermin,  will  have  so  increased  in  the 
excellent  and  safe  quarters  furnished  to  them  by 
the  litter,  that  the  crop  will  be  much  iiyured  by 
their  depredations. 

This  plan  must  be  belter  for  southern  than  for 
more  northern  regions,  as  the  thick  cover  of  leaves 
preserves  both  more  moisture  and  a  much  cooler 
temperature  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  both  of  which 
are. so  necessary  to  the  best  condition  of  the  Irish 
potato  erop.— £d.  F.  IL 


▼ATS  ron  WATER  BOTTIMG  HEMP— TUS  lU- 
POBTAHCK  or  THE  BCBIllEaB. 

Prom  the  Kentucky  Farmer. 

Lexington,  jfug.  9th,  1841. 
Dear  sir : — I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a 
few  suggestions  relative  to  the  promotion  of  the 
great  object  I  have  in  hand— the  water  rotting  of 
hemp- 
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Those  hrmen  who  hove  not  the  oonvaoiMMe 
of  water  in  small  spring  branches,  streami  or 
ponds,  can  obviate  the  difiicolty  by  constrneUng 
vats  made  out  of  plank,  at  a  respectlUI  distance 
lh}m  their  dwellings.  Let  them  make  two  vats, 
say  20  by  40  feet  and  leave  an  incline,  that  when 
the  hemp  has  undergone  its  solution  ia  Uie  upper 
the  water  can  be  let  into  the  lower,  fiy  this 
means  one  vat  of  water  will  rot  three  vaui  iiill  of 
hemp. 

To  obtain  the  water  to  these  vats  1  would  re- 
commend  a  small  lifting  pump  which  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Wamerof  this  city ;  also  a  pOmp 
that  is  manoActured  in  Cincinnati,  which  the  firm 
of  Messn.  Dudley  have  on  Main  street  Either 
will  answer  the  purpose  to  draw  the  water  ontoT 
a  well  or  a  spring  and  convey  it  to  the  vats  by 
small  wooden  trou^w. 

A  farmer  havmg  fifty  acres  of  hemp,  can  with 
ease,  and  with  no  interftreoce,  water  rot  say  one 
half  of  his  crop,  the  largest  of  his  hemp,  and  dew 
rot  the  balance,  which  will  increase  the  amount 
of  his  crop  of  hemp  in  value  33}  per  cent.  For 
instance,  a  crop  of  hemp  of  fifty  acres  averaging 
600  pouikds  to  the  acre,  dew  rotted,  at  9o  per 
112  lbs.  will  amount  to  91300.  The  same  crop 
one  half  water  rotted,  will  amount  to  91^* 
This  can  be  done  with  little  trouble,  and  divide 
their  bunnesB  hi  the  preparation  ofthtir  hemp 
crop,  and  will  brine  their  staple  earlier  to  marked 
which  will  idso  piMnoe  them  an  established  price, 
and  enhance  ihe  value  of  their  lands. 

These  small  pumps  can  be  obtained  with  a 
proportion  of  hose  to  them,  for  ^,75.  The  cost  of 
this  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  gain  of  water 
rotting. 

The  hemp  grower  not  only  gains  by  the  ad- 
vance in  price,  but  he  has  many  advantages. 
His  hemp  before  the  spring  is  open,  is  out  of  his 
way,  ana  delivered,  and  he  is  prepared  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  arrangements  of  his  farm  j  such 
as  repairing  his  fences  and  many  other  matters, 
which  ftom  my  observation,  as  I  pass  through 
the  farms,  are  very  necessary. 

A  farmer  can  prepare  for  water  rotting  a  crop 
of  hemp  upon  the  plan  1  describe,  and  it  will  not 
cost  more  than  9 125  including  pump.  This  is  lor 
the  first  year.  The  second,  the  cost  is  nothing 
and  with  two  hands  this  quantity  can  be  rotted  by 
commencing  the  first  of  September.  Alter  it  is 
rotted,  (which  will  l>e  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber) by  the  first  of  December,  with  additional 
hands  Ibr  breaking,  he  has  bis  hemp  delivered 
and  is  in  possession  of  its  value.  What  an  im- 
portoot  matter  this  is  to  the  farmer.  If  they 
would  enter  into  it  with  spirit,  there  will  be  always 
a  steady  market  at  not  less  than  99.00,  as  the 
amount  required  for  our  navy  and  commercial 
enterprise  is  about  12,000  tons  yeariy.  Indepen- 
dent of  this,  it  will  cause  eastern  capitaliGts  to 
embark  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  faebiriee 
for  the  manufacture  of  sail  clotb,  &e. 

I  submit  this  to  the  hemp  growers*  considera- 
tion, and  trust  it  will  encourage  them  to  prompt 
action  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  national  ob- 
ject ;  viewing  it  not  only  as  promoting  national 
independence  but  as  a  means  of  domestic  inde- 
pendence  to  the  present  and  future  generations. 

Davio  Mtkrlb. 
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From  the  Flemlqgpbuig  KeDtacklan 
After  cotUog  yooog  hemp  let  it  be  lied  io  flmall 
baodlea  witb  tvo  bands,  one  at  the  buls  and  the 
other  at  the  tops.  Ryo  atrew  for  bands  is  prefer- 
able. 

Allow  ^oar  hemp  to  lajr  two  or  three  days  for 
dryioff,  it  the  weather  is  favorable,  before  putting 
into  toe  £oolat  say  a  sufficieot  lime  to  beat  the 

Select  alt  the  buiga  hemp  by  iiveir,  it  will  pro- 
dnoeBinne  regular  rot.  I  recommrad  the  shwt 
or  ttut  imder  five  Aet  to  be  dew  nitied,  ibr  ba^ 
giog  parposes. 

Avoid  getting  your  hemp  wet  with  rain.  If 
your  pools  will  not  receive  your  whole  crop,  haul 
It  Dear  your  pools  and  have  it  stacked. 

Place  your  hemp  in  the  pools  carefully,!  but  and 
top!  to  the  height  of  your  pool ;  lay  small  plank 
and  w«gbt  it  with  rock  or  timber,  then  let  your 
water  in. 

To  aaeertaiD  when  your  hemp  has  a  sufficient 
rot  rub  your  hand  oo  the  surfece  of  the  atalk,  aod 
if  the  roughness  has  left,  it  may  be  takea  out. 

When  rotted,  spread  it  carel'uily  upon  the 
ground,  tuniing  it,  and  when  perfecuy  diy  place 
It  io  shocks  or  ricks.  It  is  then,  ready  lor  break- 
ing at  any  time.  A  .temporary  shed  near,  the 
rtiun  would  be  firand  a  great  cooveDieneei  ea  the 
hands  could  bralm  out  alt  weather ;  craokiog  it  in 
wet  weather  and  deanine  it  in  dry. 

Do  not  apply  your  brake  too  frequently'to  the 
hemp,  bat  shake  it.  By  beating  it  loo  much  it 
prodncea  low,  0atid  Mtbblb. 


or  AXKOSPHKinOAI.   HOTSTURB  AMD 
PIBRATVBJD.* 


TSM- 


FiomLintUey't  HwHeiimn. 

ThficoutitaeDt  parts  of  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  as  are  nther  the  same  In  different  re- 

Sjons,  or  the  difiiBreiweis  ifaoy,  are  not  appredable 
y  chemical  proceasM.  It  is  far  otherwise  a*  re* 
flwds  temperature  and  hamidiiy,  which  are  so  io- 
nmately  connected  that  they  cannot  be  conndered 
apart  from  each  other. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  is  ap- 
parent that  of  the  vital  luoctions  of  planu  none 
are  mote  important  than  those  of  perspiration 
and  evaporation ;  and  that,  while  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  of  their  fluid  panicles  is  neces- 
sary, a  ^at  excess  or  diminution  of  the  loss 
must  be  mjurious.  Although  the  solar  rays  ap- 
pear to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  perspiration, 
which  proceeds  In  proportion  to  their  intensity, 
yet  tbia  action  is  necessarily  modified  the 
state  of  the  medlDin,  tbu  is,  of  the  atmosphere, 
which iurrotuds  them:  in  proportion  id  its  heat 


*  Thia  subject  has  already  been  folly  treated  by 
Professor  Daniell,  in  his  excellent  paper,  "  On  Cli- 
mate  wittk  regard  to  Horticulture, "  published  in  the 
Tyatuaetiont  of  the  WirticuUttrai  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  1. 


Itis  impossible  for  any  one  to  discoBs'tbe  same  £pie 
wiUMUt  profiting  U^ly  by  this  impcfftant  treatise, 
irideh  I  tiave  very  mocb  ibUowed  io  the  present 


EUld  drsmess  will  their  power  be  angmentedi  and 

in  proportion  to  its  cold  and  moisture  diminish^. 
The  physiological  effect  of  an  excessive  aogmeo- 
tation  of  perspiration  is  to  dry  up  the  juices  and  to 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  leaves ;  on  the  othfv 
hand,  an  excessive  obstruction  of  that  function 
prevents  the  decomposition  and  assimilation  of 
the  fluids,  aod  the  formadon  of  new  organised 
matter,  as  well  as  of  the  secretions  pecuuar  to  a 
species.  A  stale  of  the  atmospliere,  therefore^ 
which  is  most  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of* 
the  persinratory  action  in  the  most  healthy  stat^ 
is  that  which  it  most  be  the  business  of  a  gardenr 
er  to  secure  by  all'the  means  in  his  power. 

AmOD^the  hygrometers  intended  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  elaatic  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  moat  convenient  for  use  is  that  inventiid  by 
Professor  Danietl.  In  this  instrument,  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  a  given  atmosphere  is  indicated 
by  what  is  callecT  the  dew-point;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  point  of  the  thermomelric  scale  at 
which  the  cold  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  deposition 
of  dew  ;  the  amount  being  calculated  by  the  dit- 
lerence  between  the  nabiral  temperature  and  an 
artificial  temperature  created  fbr  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  point  at  which  the  elastic  vapor 
of  the  air  is  precipitated  by  cold.  "  The  natural 
scale  of  the  hygrometer,"  says  Mr.  Daoiell,  "  is 
included  between  the  points  of  perlect  dryness 
and  perlect  moUtore  ;  the  latter,  of  course,  being 
that  stale  of  the  atmosphere  at  which  the  dew- 
point  coincides  with  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
The  intermediate  degrees  may  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  elasticity  of  vapor,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  dew'^int,  by  the  elasticity  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air :  the  quotient  will  express  the 
proportion  of  moisture  actually  existing  to  the 
quantity  which  would  be  required  for  sataration ; 
lor,  catlrag  the  term  of  sauraUoo  1.000,  as  Ibe 
etestidty  of  vap^tr  at  the  lamperature  of  the  air- 
is  to  the  elasticity  of  vapor  at  the  temperatare 
the  dew-point,  so  is  the  term  of  saturaiioo  to  the 
actual  degree  of  moisture." 

By  means  of  this  and  similar  contrivances,*  w» 
are  at  all  limes  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  exiats  in  an  elastic  state  to  the 
air. 

In  this  country,  the  changes  of  moisture  are 
said  to  extend  from  1.000,  or  saturation,  to  .389,  or 
even  so  low  as  .ISO,  under  a  south  wall,  for  a  idiort 
space  of  time  ;  '*  a  state  of  dryness  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed  by  an  Alricao  harmattan," 
but  one  which  produces  less  disastrous  conse- 
quences, because  it  is  accompanied  bj^  a  far  lower 
temperature  and  a  weaker  solar  radiation.  The 
mean  degree  of  moisiure  of  the  air  near  London 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Thompson  io  tw,  .897,  on 
an  average  of  tea  years,  while  the  mean  temp»- 
rature  is  60.62  :t  in  other  parts  of  the  worid  it  is 
very  different ;  and  the  amount  of  those  differ- 
ences, together  with  the  means  of  imitating  them 
artificially,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  delicate 
aod  dfficolt  parts  of  the  gardener's  art.  All  that 
relates  to  thw  sofajeot,  bowmr,  to  be  treated 


*  Other  bygiometeis  have  been  ^invented  to  answer 
the  same  end ;  bat,  as  Mr.  Daniell's  is  that  most 
eligible  in  this  connby,  I  have  thought  it  more  cpn- 
venientto  confinemy  observations  to  It 

t  See  tiw  various  metemik^ieal  jotmals  pubHsbed 
1^  fl»  HMticnltnsal  Boeisfy,  tai  their  ghwiedisiw, 
aom  the  year  1826  inclusive. 
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IWN-.  mnt  be  eoMidered  io  a  very  tpedd  way, 
WKimraoh  detail  aaoan  ooly  be  eitpecnd  in  a 
•emrale  work  apon  the  subject.  Aa  idea  or  tbe 
<litla«iMe  between  tbe  almotphertcat  ooieture  of 
I<ODdoo  and  tbai  of  ixber  parts  or  the  worid  may, 
howereri  be  collected  Trani  tbe  fbtlowing  table, 
•bowing  tbe  amoont  or  rain  that  Mk  in  a  few 
dtfibrent  coantriee : 

loAei  per  annain. 
LoDflon  24  01  annga  of  10  yean. 

St  Fetenbanr  18. 

nSM^(E.lDifici)  u!m  avenge  of  4  yaen. 
Midsita  81. 

tint  (E.  ladiae)     from  81.15  to  «4.TS 
aEuau  54,99 
Cakatta         .      .  from  59.88  to  81. 
Ceyloo  .      .  84.3 

Macao  .  from  483  to  107J 

Equatw  96. 
Coast  of  Bftlabar  123.60  avenge  Of  14  years. 

GraoMla  126. 
ItMlgUM.StDXHQillgO  150. 

Bn^t  20  to  22  incbei  Id  a  tisj^  mOBtb. 

Bombay,  82  tnehea  in  12  dayi. 
Tmft  203.5  inches  in  six  months  ;  as  much  aa 
8.5  in  a  day  (July  81. 1881.)* 

We  pocKsa,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of 
modifying  the  ffloietore  of  Ibe  air  cTeo  in  ibe  open 
air,  and  have  almoit  complete  coatnU  over  that  of 
glazed  houaei. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  tbe  effect  of  wind 
ii  to  increaee  the  diyneee  of  the  air,  and,  conae- 
qoently,  tbe  perspiration  of  vegetable  surfaces. 
"  Evaporation,"  says  Mr.  OanieJI,  "  increases  in 
a  prodigiously  rapid  ratio  with  the  velociiy  of  tbe 
wind  ;  and  any  thing  which  retards  tbe  motion  of 
the  latter  is  very  efficacious  to  diminishing  the 
amount  of  the  former.  Tbe  same  sar&ce  which, 
10  a  calm  state  of  the  air,  would  exhale  100  parts 
of  moisture,  would  yield  125  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
and  160  io  a  bigb  wind."  Hence  the  great  im- 
portance, in  gardens,  of  walls  and  screens,  which 
break  the  wind,  and  keep  the  air  io  repose  in 
their  vicinity.  The  difference  between  the  eSect 
of  agiven  amoont  of  cold  opon  the  blossoms  of 
expcNKd  fruit  ireea,  and  those  of  the  same  species 
Iramed  upon  wall^  is  well  known  ;  and  appears  to 
be  owing  to  this  circumstance  much  more  than  to 
bAj  difiweoco  temperature  in  the  two  aiiua- 
tions.t 

It  is  to  be  remaM  that  the  easterly  winds  are, 
in  this  country,  both  tbe  coldest  and  the  driest 


*  [tbe  awersge  Alt  of  rain  (uii  snow)  in  the 
state  of  New  Totfc,  for  14  yean  (1826—1889  incla- 
sive,  (as  deduced  firom  obaervations  made  under  tiie 
direction  of  tbe  regents  of  the  University,  and  col- 
lected io  their  RepOft.  presented  March.  1840.  is 
84.46  inches.  Tbe  bigbest  avenge  (from  64  stations) 
foraoy  single  year  is  44.40  (A.  D.  1827)  :  the  lowest 
ffor  1889)  88.10  inebes.  A.  O.l 

t  This  has  been  iUostrated  by  Mr.  Howard,  io  the 
lenlti  of  some  interesting  experiments  made  by  him 
oa  tbs  anneal  nsaaimt  of  evaporation.  During  three 
yean,  in  i^eh  tbe  evapwating  gange  was  placed  for- 
ty-three feet  from  the  gronod,  tbe  annual  average  re- 
sult was  87.85  inches  ;  daring  other  three  yean  when 
Hie  instrument  was  lower  and  less  exposed,  tbe  avenge 
was  83.87  inches  ;  and  when  tbe  gauge  was  opon  or 
near  the  ground,  the  anoaal  avenge  was  only  20.28 
inches,  or  uttle  mors  tiian  half  the  amoont  enpmred 
in  a  free  and  elevated  exposure. 


Mr.  Daolell  tells  us  that  the  "  rooUture  of  the  air 
flowing  from  any  point  between  h.  e.  flod  a.  m. 
inclusive,  is,  to  that  of  tbe  air  from  the  other 
quartan  of  the  compass,  in  the  proportion  of  .814 
to  .907,  opon  an  average  of  the  whole  year and 
Mr.  Thompson  has  found  the  hygrometer  to  indi- 
cate not  uncommonly  from  20^  to  80^  of  drynees, 
during  the  long  prevalence  of  the  nonfa-easterl^ 
winds  in  spring.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  air  is 
very  cold,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  tbe  aap- 
veoela  of  the  stem  to  contract,  and  refuse  to  con- 
vey their  fluid ;  so  that  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees 
in  a  Dorth-east  wind,  while  they  are  robbed  of 
thefa-  fluid  emiiettta  by  evaporatifU),  can  get  no  aa- 
ristanee  ftmn  tbe  roots  tnmigh  the  stem,  and 
necessarily  perish.  I  find,  however,  from  Mr. 
Thoproson*s  observations, that  the  greatest  dryness 
we  experieaee  in  thia  climate  is  not  when  the 
wind  M  in  the  east,  but  when  it  is  in  tbe  south. 
Per  example  :  in  nine  years,  between  1826  and 
1834,  the  four  driest  days  were,  io  tbe  year  1834, 
in  June,  when  it  was  ^  on  the  1st,  36**  on  tbe 
8d,  and  31°  on  tbe  Slst ;  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1833, 
it  was  30°,  and  always  with  a  south  wind ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  those  nine  years,  there  was 
but  one  other  day  on  which  the  dryness  waa 
found  as  high  as  30°,  namely,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1834,  with  a  north-east  wind.  The  dora- 
tioo  of  dryoese  with  a  aooth  wind  wat,  however, 
veiT  abort,  not  exceeding  one  or  at  most  two  days, 
and  was  invariably  accompanied  with  great  heat 
wd  followed  by  heavy  tain ;  while  uie  north- 
eastera  last  for  weeks,  without  rain  and  with  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  Tbe  following 
statement  by  Mr.  ThompsoD  puts  this  in  a  clear 
light.  There  occurred  between  18S6  and  1834 
iiKlusive,— 

Wind  North         .  7  days  above  20"  of  diynsM. 
N.  East      .     C  89  do.  do. 
East  114  ^48  do.  do. 

8.  East  .  C  27  do.  do. 
Soatb  85  do.  do. 

8.  West  .  80  do.  do. 
West  .  86xfo.  do. 
N.West     .      2Sdo.  do. 

These  fitcla  sufficiently  explain  the  fatal  efleeli 
of  certain  winds  upon  vegetation,  the  email  com- 
parative value  io  this  country  of  walls  with  Dwth 
and  east  aspects,  and  the  genenJ  want  of  success 
that  attends  late  spring  pianUog.  Here,  also  we 
in  part  discover  an  explanation  of  the  utility  of 
shades  interposed  between  the  eon  and  plants 
newly  committed  to  the  earth ;  they  not  only 
cutoff  tbe  solar  rays, -but  also  intercept  cnrrenla 
of  air,  and  thus  diminish  the  amount  of  pen|iirai- 
tion  by  two  opposite  methods. 

•  ••<•• 

As  to  temperature  in  the  open  air,  nncoDnected 
with  atmoapherical  humidity,  there  seems  to  be 
no  means  of  regulating  or  modifying  it  to  any 
considerable  extent.  In  some  respects,  however^ 
we  have  even  this  powerful  agent  under  our  con- 
trol ;  but,  in  order  to  exercise  such  control,  it  ie 
necessary  to  onderstand  correctly  the  theory  of 
what  is  called  radiation,  which  cannot  be  better 
explained  than  iq  the  words  of  Mr.  Daniell* 
"The  power  of  emitting  heat  in  straight  linee 
in  every  direction,  iodependoatly  of  contact,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  property  common  to  all  matter; 
but  differing  in  degree  ia  different  kinds  of  matter. 
Co.eziaiiDK  with  il,  io  the  aaiWKdegreei^iDay 
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be  Rttoided  the  power  of  abeorUng  beat  bo 
emitted  from  other  bodies.  Poliihed  metela  and 
(tie  6bre8  of  ve^tablea  may  be  considered  as 
placed  at  the  two  extremitiea  of  the  icale  upon 
which  these  properties  in  di^reot  aabetances 
may  be  measured.  If  a  body  be  so  situated  that 
it  may  receive  just  as  much  radiant  heat  as  itself 
projects,  its  temperature  remaioa  the  same ;  if  the 
surrounding  bodies  emit  heat  of  greater  intensity 
than  the  same  body,  its  temperature  rises,  till  the 
quantity  which  it  receives  exactly  balances  its 
expenditure,  at  which  point  it  again  becomes 
stationary ;  and  if  the  power  of  radiation  be 
exerted  under  circumstances  which  prevent  a 
returo,  the  temperature  of  the  body  declines. 
Thus,  if  a  thermometer  be  placed  id  the  ibeus 
of  a  concave  metallic  mirror,  and  turned  towards 
any  clear  portion  of  the  sky,  at  any  period  of 
the  day,  it  will  fall  many  degrees  below  the  tem- 
perature of  another  thermometer  placed  near  it, 
oat  of  the  mirror ;  the  power  of  radiation  is  ex- 
erted in  both  thermometers,  but  to  the  first  all 
return  of  radiant  heat  is  cut  off,  white  the  other 
receives  as  much  from  the  surrounding  bodies, 
as  itself  projects.  This  interchange  amongst 
bodies  takes  place  in  transparent  media  as  well  as 
in  vacuo ;  but  in  the  former  case,  the  effect  is 
modified  by  the  equalizing  power  of  the  medium. 

^'  Any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which 
is  fully  turned  towards  the  sun  receives  more 
radiant  heat  than  it  projects,  and  becomes  heated  ; 
but  when,  by  the  revolution  of  the  axis,  this  por- 
tion is  turned  from  the  source  of  heat,  the  radia- 
tion into  space  still  conUnaes,  and,  being  uncom- 
pensated, the  temperature  declines.  In  conee* 
quence  of  the  different  degrees  in  which  different 
bodies  possess  this  power  of  radiation,  two  con- 
tiguous portions  of  the  system  of  the  earth  will 
become  of  different  temperatures;  and  if  on  a 
clear  night  we  place  a  thermometer  upon  a  grass- 
plat,  and  another  upon  a  gravel  walk  or  the  bare 
soil,  we  shall  find  the  temperature  of  the  lorroer 
many  degrees  below  that  of  the  latter.  The 
fibrooe  texture  of  the  grass  is  ftvorable  to  the 
emission  of  the  heat,  but  the  doise  aur&ce  of 
the  gravel  seenfc  to  retain  and  6x  it.  fiut  this 
unequal  effect  will  only  be  perceived  when  the 
atmo^here  is  unclouded,  and  a  free  passage  is 
open  into  space ;  for  even  a  light  mist  will  arrest 
the  radiant  matter  in  Us  course,  and  return  as 
much  to  the  radiating  body  as  it  emits.  The 
interveotioD  of  more  substantial  obstacles  will 
of  course  equally  prevent  the  result,  and  ihe^ba- 
lanee  of  temperature  will  not  be  diBturt>ed  in  any 
Bubsiance  which  is  not  placed  in  the  clear  aspect 
of  the  sky.  A  portion  of  a  grass-plat  under  the 
protection  of  a  tree  or  hedge,  will  generally  be 
found,  on  a  clear  night,  to  be  eight  or  ten  degrees 
warmer  than  surrounding  unsheltered  parts;  and 
it  ia  well  known  to  gardeners,  that  less  dew  and 
fr9«t  are  to  be  found  in  such  situations,  than  in 
thosa  wbich  are  wholly  exposed."  (Aort.  TVuns., 
Ti.  8.) 

These  laws  plainly  direct  us  to  the  means  we 
are  to  employ  to  moderate  atmospherical  tempera- 
tore.  A  screen,  of  whatever  kind,  interposed  be> 
tween  the  sun  and  a  plant,  intercepts  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  returns  it  into  space ;  and 
thus,  in  addition  to  the  diminution  of  perspiration 
by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  stimulus  that  causes 
actually  tends  to  lower  the  temperature  that 


■ommndB  the  pluit.  In  like  manner,  the  iuln^ 
position  of  a  screen,  howevw  slight,  between  a 
plant  and  the  sky,  intercepto  the  radiant  beat  of 
the  earth ;  and,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pasa  off 
into  space,  returns  it  to  the  ground,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  maintained  at  a  hij^her  point  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.'  Hence  it  is  that  plants 

growing  below  the  deep  projecting  leaves  of 
Duses,  or  guarded  by  a  mere  coping  of  thatched 
hurdles,  suffer  less  in  winter  than  if  they  wen 
fully  exposed  to  the  sky. 

^It  is  also  obvious  from  what  has  been  stated, 
ibat  plants  growiog  upon  grass  will  be  exposed  to 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  winter  than  mchas 
grow  upon  gravel :  but  it  does  not  therefore  fidlow 
that  hard  (Travel  is,  wiih  respect  to  vegelatiou,  a 
better  coating  for  the  surface  of  the  ground  than 
turf;  it  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages, and  the  former  probably  outwetsh  the 
latter.  Its  superior  heating  power  is  its  only  ad- 
vantage ;  the  objections  to  it  are,  its  dryness  in 
summer,  and  its  comparative  impermeability  to 
rain,  so  that  it  causes  the  force  of  perspiration  to 
be  inversely  as  the  absorbing  power  of  the  roots. 

It  is  well  known  that  blackened  surfaces  absorb 
heat  much  more  than  those  of  any  other  color ; 
and  it  has  been  expected  that  the  effect  of  black- 
ening garden  walls,  on  which  fi-uit  trees  are  train- 
ed would  be  to  accelerate  the  maturation  of  the 
fruit :  but,  notwithstanding  a  few  cases  of  apparent 
advantages,  one  of  whieh^f  the  vine,  is  mention- 
ed in  tbe  Hortiaittvral  Ihnuaetwnsy  vol.  iii.  p. 
330,  this  has  been,  in  general,  found  either  not  to 
happen  at  all,  or  to  so  small  an  extent  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  trouble.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as  the 
wall  is  but  little  covered  by  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  aplant,tbe  absorbent  power  of  the  black- 
ened surlace  is  brought  into  play;  but  this  effect 
is  lost  as  soon  as  the  wall  becomes  covered  with 
foliage.  In  the  early  spring,  however,  before  the 
leaves  appear,  tbe  fiowera  are  brought  rather  more 
forward  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  and  in 
tbe  autumn  the  wood  certainly  becomes  mora 
completely  ripened,  a  result  of  infinite  conse- 
quence in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  rather  to  a  judicious  choice  of  soil  and  ntu- 
ation  that  ihe  gardener  must  look  (or  the  means  of 
softening  the  rigor  of  climate.  Wet  iMacloui 
soils  are  found  the  most  difficult  to  heat  or  to  drain, 
and  tbey  will,  therelore,  be  the  most  unfavorable 
to  the  operations  of  the  gardener ;  extremely 
lightsandy  soils,  on  tbe  other  hand,  pert  with  their 
moisture  BO  rapidly,  and  absorb  so  much  heat, 
that  tbey  are  equally  unfavorable  ;  and  it  is  tbe 
light  loamy  soils,  which  are  intermediate  between 
the  two  extremes,  that,  as  is  well  known,  form 
the  bcBt  soil  for  a  garden.  Situation  is,  however, 
of  much  more  consequence  than  soil,  for  the  lat- 
ter may  be  changed  or  improved,  but  a  bad  (that 
is,  cold)  siloatioD  is  incurable.  Gold  av  is  heavi- 
er than  warm  air,  and,  consequently,  the  stratum 
of  the  atmMpbera  next  tbe  soil  will  be  in  generd 
colder  than  those  above  it.  When,  therefore,  a 
garden  is  placed  upon  the  level  ground  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley,  whatever  cold  air  is  formed  upon 
its  surface  remains  there,  and  surrounds  the  herb- 
age ;  and,  moreover,  the  cold  air  that  Is  formed 
upon  the  sides ol'  Ion  hills  rolls  down  into  the  val- 
ley as  quickly  as  it  is  Ibrmed.  Hence  the  fkci 
which  to  many  seems  surprising,  that  what  are 
called  sheltered  places  are,  in  ictipg  and  uituuD, 
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tlM  eoUeit.  We  all  know  that  tba  dafaliai,  pota- 
toe»,  and  kidoey-beaiM  of  tba  aMland  gardens 
Id  ihe  vall^  of  the  TbamM,  are  killed  in  Ihe  au- 
tnma  by  rrona  whooe  effecta  are  onlblt  oo  the  low 
hiUa  of  Snney  and  Middlesex.*  Mr  Daoiell  saya 
the  hae  aeea  a  diAreiioe  or  30°,  oo  the  aame  oight 
between  two  ihermomeiere,  placed  the  one  io  a 
valley,  and  the  other  on  a  genile  emineoce,  in  fa- 
vor or  the  latter.  Hence,  be  juiily  obaervee, 
the  advantages  of  placing  a  garden  upon  a  gentle 
alope  must  be  apparent ;  *'  a  running  iiream  at 
ita  foot  would  secure  the  farther  benefit  of  a  con- 
lignoos  surface  not  liable  to  refrigaiion,  and  would 
prevent  any  injurious  etagnatioo  of  ihe  air." 

lo  addition  to  this,  it  haa  been  aaid  thai,  to  ob- 
tain the  most  favorable  conditions  of  dimaie  in 
this  oountiy,  a  ^rden  sboold  have  a  south-eastern 
expomre.  This,  however,  baa  been  recommend- 
ed, I  thinl[,  withoot  fiill  consideration.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  an  exposure  the  early  suobeems  will 
be  reoived  ;  but,  oo  the  other  ami  vegeiatioo 
there  would  be  exposed  to  several  unfavorable 
actions.  There  would  be  little  protection  from 
easterly  winds,  which,  whether  south-east  or 
north-east,  are  the  coldest  and  driest  that  blow  : 
in  the  next  place,  an  exposure  to  the  first  sun  of 
the  moroiog  is  very  prejudicial  to  garden  pro- 
ductions that  have  been  frozen  by  the  radiation  of 
the  oight;  it  produces  a  sudden  thaw,  which,  as 
gardenua  well  know,t  causes  the  death  of  plants 
which,  if  alowly  thawed,  would  sustain  no  ineon- 
veoieOGe  from  the  low  temperatore  to  whieh  they 
had  been  exposed.}  It  is  probable,  aa  1  have 

*  [A  contnry  effect  is  experienced  in  the  vatleya 
of  our  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  United  States. 
Od  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  a  margin  of  land  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  la  mdth  on  eacb  side  is  rery 
effketoallv  protected  from  tba  late  spring  and  early 
SQtumDU  firoets  ;  while  beyond  tbat  limit  vegetatiOD 
is  blackened  by  them.  In  autumn  the  warn  vapor 
which  risea  on  a  cold  night  from  so  large  a  surface 
pKrf»tdy  protects  the  a<^ae«nt  shores :  and  even  when 
Boderate  frosts  sctoally  occur,  the  morning  fog,  which 
lasts  so  hotir  or  two,  by  sofleoiog  the  sun's  rays  sad 
canriag  a  gruAud  thaw,  often  preventi  any  Imnrioos 
result  to  vegetation.  Some  of  our  large  inland  lakes, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  never  frozen,  have  a  decid- 
ed effect  upon  the  local  climate,  leaderiiif  it  much 
more  mild  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  A.  J.  D.] 

t  See  Hort  Trans.,  iii.  43. 

t  [la  tbe  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  union 
many  beaotifal  sbrobs  and  plants,  which  are  the  or- 
aaments  of  our  gardens  in  summer,  but  perish  if 
exposed  to  the  rigorous  etAd  ot  winter,  are  easily  pre. 
SHTOd  upon  this  principle.  The  first  impulse  of  tbe 
Bovice  in  gardening  is  to  place  such  balf-bardy  plants 
(as  tbe  mors  delicate  China  roses,  carnations,  &c.) 
in  some  warm  sheltered  spot,  open  to  the  genial  rays 
of  the  son  in  winter;  a  practice  invariably  followed 
their  destnictioo.  Our  sun,  even  in  mid-winter, 
onen  shines  with  great  brightness,  and  the  thawing 
and  distention  of  the  tissue  of  tetider  plants  which 
dMiefoce  follows,  causes  certain  death.  If,  on  the 
eoatraiy,  tbe  same  species  are  placed  in  a  cool  shaded 
aspect,  or,  what  is  preCerable,  if  they  an  shielded 
mm  tbe  snn  by  a  loose  covering  of  straw,  mafs,  or 
evcD  boards,  and  thiu  kept  from  thawing  except  in 
ttw  most  gradaal  manner,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
soataiaed  no  injury  whatever.  We  have  feen  a  iai^e 
anmber  of  tbe  chtdceat  camellias  preserved  without 
any  artifici^  heat  through  a  cold  winter,  when  tbe 
mercury  ranged  below  zero  for  several  weeks,  simply 
by  covering  them  with  a  common  glazed  frame,  well 
cloOnd  with  mats  to  exclode  the  direct  rays  of  the 


elsewhere  endeavored  to  ^w,  that  this  shignlflr 
effect  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows "  lo  such 
eases,  it  may  be  supposed  thai  the  air,  (breed  into 
parts  not  intended  lo  contain  it,  is  expanded  vfo^ 
lenily,  and  thus  increases  the  diaturbanoe  already 
produced  b^  its  expulsion  from  the  proper  air  ca- 
vities ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  when  the  thaw 
Is  gradaal,  tbe  air  may  retreat  by  degrees  from  its 
new  situation  without  producing  additional  de- 
rangement of  the  tissue.  It  is  also  possible  that 
leaves  from  which  their  natural  air  haa  been  ex- 
pdled  by  tbe  act  of  freezing,  may,  from  that  cir- 
cumstaoce,  have  their  tissue  too  little  protected 
from  tbe  evaporating  force  of  tbe  solar  rays, 
w)iich,  we  know,  produce  a  specific  stirotUus  of  a 
powerful  kind  npoo  those  organs,"  (^MorL 
TVons.,  D.  s.,  ii.305.) 

In  our  glazed  bouses,  we  have  fall  control  over 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  aa  regards  both  iis 
moisture  and  temperature,  by  means  familiar 
to  every  gardener ;  but  the  manner  of  applying 
those  means,  and  the  causes,  that  oppose  their 
action,  deserve  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

It  will  have  been  seeo,  from  what  has  been 
already  stated  upon  that  subject,  that  in  general, 
in  warm  countries,  the  air  is  occasionally  at  least, 
if  not  permanently,  filled  with  vapor  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  io  oorthern  latitudes*,  and, 
aa  io  our  gtaeed  houses,  we  caliivate  exclusively 
the  nettves  of  warm  coaniries,  it  is  also  obvious 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  tbe  air  of  such  houses 
requires,  at  certain  periods,  to  be  damper  tban 
that  of  the  exiemal  air.  Those  periods  are  when 
I  vegetation  is  most  aciive.  'On  the  other  band, 
countries  nearer  the  equator  are  subject  to  seasons 
of  dryness,  the  conlinuance  of  which  is  often 
much  greater  tban  any  thing  we  know  of  here 
in  Ihe  open  air,  and  consequently  artificial  means 
'  must  also  be  adopted  to  bring  about,  in  glazed 
'  houses,  that  state  of  things  at  particular  periods ; 
^  namely,  those  of  the  repose  of  plants.  These 
facia  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  oecessiiy  of 
regulating  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  with 
due  precision. 

By  throwing  water  open  the  pavement  of  glass 
houses,  by  means  of  open  tanks  ol  water,  by  re- 
servoirs placed  upon  them  by  syringing,  and  by 
i  other  contrivaoceaf ,  the  quantity  of  water  In  the 
air  ma^  be  easily  increased  vnn  np  to  the  state  of 
I  saturation.  But  ih^re  are  some  cireumstaoces, 
j  easily  overlooked,  which  interfere  very  aerioosly 
I  with  this  power,  and  which,  it  may  be  conceived, 

i  

I  SOD,  or  prevent  sudden  variatiDns  of  temperature. 
For  the  same  reason,  orchards  of  peach  trees  io  tbe 
middle  states,  on  the  cold  north  sides  of  bills,  are  often 
more  vigorous  and  of  greater  longevity  than  ttiose  in 
a  full  southern  aspect :  the  heat  of  our  summers  being 
sufficient  lo  ripen  their  fruit  and  wood  in  sucbsitua- 
tions,  white  toey  are  thus  secured  from  Ibe  evils  o( 
great  and  soddeo  chanees  of  temperature  in  winter. 
X.J.D.]  ^ 

*  **  Captain  Sabine,  in  bis  meteorolt^al  researches 
between  the  tropics,  rarely  found  at  the  hottest  period 
of  the  day  so  great  a  diflerence  as  10^  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew-point;  making 
the  degree  of  saturation  about  .780,  but  most  frequently 
fi"  or  .860 ;  and  the  mean  saturatioQ  of  the  air  could 
not  have  exceeded  .910."  {DankU.) 

t  A  discharge  of  steam  into  a  razed  bouse  bss  oc- 
casionally been  employed ;  but  me  method  requires 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  seems 
inferior  to  other  coLtrivaoces.         ^  ■ 
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Bsy  reduce  it  verf  noeh  below  Ihe  MtpeetaitoiH 
of  tbe  ooUivfttor. 

The  iDMt  QDKMpected  of  tbeae  ii  the  dearroc- 
tionof  aqiMOtM  vmu**  tbe  bot,  dry,  ebeorbeoi 
eorfjue  of  flq^  Tbe  uvaotagee  oerived  from 
Jbot-WBlier  ^pe^  or  ileam  pipei  over  brick  floes, 
«ra  to  weJI  KDOvra,  as  oot  to  require  any  evideoce 
10  prove  the  fact.  Gardeners  explain  the  difier- 
eoce  in  the  aetiso  of  the  two,  by  aayiog  that  the 
dry  heal  prodttced  by  hot-water  pipe*  ia  ewteler 
than  that  given  off  by  flues ;  which  ia  not  a  very 
lotel^ible  expreMioo.  The  lact  is,  that  tbe  air 
of  boom  beated  by  flues  ia  under  equal  circuo^- 
itancet,  much  drier  than  that  where  hot-wiuer 
pipet  are  employed  ;  because  the  soft  burnt  clay 
of  tbe  brick  fleee  robs  the  air  of  its  moisture, 
while  tbeuDabsorbeot  muiw  of  iron  pipes  ab- 
•traels  Dothing. 

Another  soaroe  of  drymia  is  the  coldness  of  the 
glass  roof,  especially  in  cold  weather  when  ite 
umperatore  is  lowered  by  tbe  external  air,  in  con- 
eequenee  of  which  tbe  moisture  of  tbe  artificial 
atmosphm  is  precipitated  upon  tbe  inside  of  the 
fElast,  whence  it  mas  down  in  the  form  of  "  drip." 
Mr.  Danlell  observes  that  tbe  glass  of  a  hot- 
house, at  night,  cannot  exceed  the  mean  of  tbe 
external  and  internal  air ;  and,  taking  ibem  at 
80°  and  40°,  20  degrees  of  dryness  are  kept  up 
in  Ibe  interior,  or  a  degree  of  saturation  not  ex- 
ceeding .KU.  To  this,  m  a  elear  night,  we  may 
add  at  least  $°  for  the  efiecis  of  radiation,  to 
wbieh  tbe  glass  ia  particularly  exposed,  which 
will  reduce  tbe  saturation  «o  .424;  and  this  is  a 
degree  of  drooght  which  must  be  vary  prejudicial. 
It  will  be  allowed  that  this  is  not  an  extreme  case, 
and  moch  more  iavorable  than  must  freouenrly 
occur  during  tbe  winter  season.  Some  idea,  he 
adds,  may  1^  formed  of  the  prodigiously  iocreas- 
ed  dnun  upon  the  functions  of  a  plant,  arising 
from  an  increase  of  dryness  io  the  air,  from  the 
iblkrwiog  consideration If  we  suppose  the 
amount  of  its  perquraiion,  in  a  given  time,  to  be 
67  grains,  the  temperature  of  tbe  air  being  75P 
BDO^tbe  dew-point  70^,  or  the  saturation  of  the 
Bir  being  .849,  the  amouat  would  be  increased  to 
ISO  gr&w  in  tha  same  time,  if  the  dew-pmoi 
were  lo  remain  aiatiooary,  and  tha  temperature 
were  to  rise  to  80*=* ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
•atoratioQ  of  the  «r  were  to  fall  to  .726  (Hort. 
TVoiM.,  vi.  SO.)  It  is  well  known  that  the  efleoi 
of  maintaining  a  very  high  temperature  in  hot- 
bouses  at  night,  during  winier,  is  frequently  to 
cause  the  leaves  to  wither  and  turn  brown,  as  if 
ecorcbed  or  burnt ,  and  ibis  is  apparently  owing 
to  tbe  dryness  of  Ibe  air,  ia  conaaquuiee  of  the 
above  causes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mode  of  preventing  rhis 
drying  of  the  air  by  the  cold  surface  of  a  gjass 
roof  will  be  either  by  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  glass,  which  can  only  be  eSected  by  drawing 
a  covering  of  some  kind  over  our  bouses  at  night, 
io  as  to  totereept  radiatioa,  or  by  double  glass 
•aahes  ;  or  cdse  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
air  of  tiie  boose  as  low  as  possiblei' coosistenily 
with  the  safety  of  the  plants,  and  so  diminishing 
tbe  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal aad  internal  air. 

A  bad  system  of  ventilation  is  another  cause  of 
the  loss  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  of^azed 
houses,  to  which  refbrence  wttl  be  made  m  tbe 
succeeding  ehapter. 


It  it,  in  all  appearance,  to  the  attention 
since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  DanieH^  PBpor,  in 
1824,  upon  this  subjeet,  fans  been  paid  to  the  at- 
mospherical molatore  of  glazed  hooaee,  thtA  tbtt 
great  superiori^  of  modem  gaidenwa  over  iboae 
of  the  last  generation  is  mamly  to  be  -ascribed ; 
■here  are,  however,  traces  of  tbe  pmeiiee  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  altbou^,  from  not  ODdw- 
standing  the  theory  of  tbe  practice,  no  genend 
improvement  took  place.  In  tbe  year  1816,  «a 
account  was  laid  before  ibe  Horticuhuml  Society 
of  a  very  successful  mode  of  foretsg  grapes  and 
nectarmes^  as  practised  by  Mr.  French,  an  fisaes 
farmer,  with  very  rude  materials,  and  under  unlh- 
vorable  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  little  remarlm- 
bte,  that,  although  Mr.  Preooh  himself  oorrectfy 
referred  bis  suceesa  to  the  skilfiil  manageraentM 
the  atoKwi^rical  motsture  of  his  foreinfrheaeBS, 
the  subjeet  was  so  little  ondentood  at  that  time, 
that  the  author  of  the  accouat  not  only  shraak 
from  ado|Ming  the  eiMnion,  but  evidently,  from  Ihe 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr.  French's  ex- 
planation, had  DO  klea  oflls  iastiiess.  Tbe  aiethod 
iiselfisBufficienily  remarkable  to  deserve  being 
extracted. 

"  About  tbe  beginnmg  of  March,  Mr.  French 
commences  his  tbrciiu:,  bv  introducing  a  quantity 
of  new  long  dung,  taken  irmn  under  the  cow-cribe 
in  his  straw  yard  ;  being  principelly,  ifnotentire< 
ly,  cow  dung ;  which  is  laid  upon  the  floor  of  his 
boosOf  exteodii^  entirely  Itmb  end  to  eiid,  and 
io  width  about  she  or  seven  feet,  leaving  only 
s  paibway  between  it  .and  the  baek  w^  of  the 
house.  The  dung  being  all  new  at  the  bef^ 
ninff,  a  profuse  steam  arises  with  tbe  first  heat, 
which,  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  is  found  lo  bt 
beneficial  in  destroying  the  ova  of  insects,  aa 
^ell  as  transfuBing  a  wholesome  mt^stnre  over 
tbe  yet  leafless  branches ;  but  which  woiild  prove 
iDjurioua,  if  permitted  to  rise  in  so  great  a  quantity 
when  the  leaves  have  pushed  forth.  In  a  few 
days,  the  violence  of  the  steam  abates  aa  the 
buds  open,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fbitnigtai  tbe 
beat  beginsjto  diminish  ;  it  then  becomes  neces- 
sarjr  to  car^  in  a  small  addition  of  fresh  dung, 
laying  it  in  the  bottom,  and  eovering  it  over  wiui 
tbe  old  dung  flesh  forked  op :  this  prodnees  a 
renovated  heat,  and  a  moderate  exiulatioa  of 
moist  vapor.  In  this  manner  tbe  heat  is  kept 
up  throughout  tbe  season,  the  fresh  eof^y  of 
dung  being  constantly  laid  at  the  bottom  in  order 
lo  smother  the  steam,  or  rather  to  moderate  tha 
quantity  of  exhalation ;  for  it  most  always  be 
remembered,  that  Mr.  Frendi  attachea  great 
virtue  to  the  supply  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
vapor.  The  quantity  of  new  dung  to  be  intro- 
duced at  each  turning  must  be  regulated  by  the 
greater  or  smaller  degree  of  heat  that  is  found 
in  the  house,  as  the  season  or  other  circumstances 
appear  to  require  it.  The  temperaiure  kept  up 
is  pretty  regular,  being  frmn  6o  to  TO  degieee." 
iOtrt.  TVww.,  1. 246.1  ^ 

In  this  ease,  which  attraeted  DOeh  attentioa  at 
Ibe  lime,  It  is  evident  that  the  sooeeM  of  the  prac- 
tice arose  principally  out  of  two  elretunataiKeK 
firaily,  tbe  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  was  skil- 
fully maintained  in  due  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  and,  secondly^^  suitable  amount  of  bottom 
heat  was  secured.  This  is,  aa  will  be  elsewhere 
remarked,  tbe  principal  cause  of  the  advantages 
found  to  attend  tbe  Dulcb  nio^of  foniiw.  Tha 
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npottar  vmd  Mr.  FieoeVa  praeUee  meaki  with 
■orpriae  of  tbo  rodenew  of  the  r^oT  of  hi*  foreing- 
houMHaod  of  the  Dumerout  opeoinKs  inlotbef 
ui  ibrongh  th«  lapt  of  the  «od  tbe  jmau  of 
tbe  nahM ;  bat  imw  were  pnnto  of  no  impor- 
tanoe  ooder  the  mode  of  maoageiDeiil  adopted. 

The  impotibilUy  of  preaorvuig  aoy  plania  ex- 
cept auBcaleDlB,  id  a  bwltby  otaie,  for  eoy  long 
period,  ia  a  litiii^-roon),  11  evidently  oniog  to  tbe 
iflopractieabiJity  ^  maintaiDiag  the  umoapbeneol' 
■iwh  a  sitaatioD  io  a  itataofBufficientdampiieM. 

An  ezeeas  oT  dampnew  ia,  iodiapeoaebje  to 
planli^  ia aetata  of  rapid  growth,  partjy  because 
It  prevents  tlfe  action  oTperapiraiion  becomiug 
too  violeal,  and  partly  because  under  each  cir- 
cumatancca  a  oODaimrabla  qoaaUty  of  aqtieoue 
find  ia  abaorbed  Ihwi  thaatanoaphai^.iaaddUioo 
to  that  obtained  bf  the  loobL 

Bat  itia  eaaoptial  to  obeerve  that,  whan  not  to 
a  Biataof  raind  growth)  a  lar^  amonot  of  moist- 
ore  in  the  wr  will  be  prejudicial  rather  than  ad- 
vantageoaa  to  a  plant;  if  the  temperature  is  at 
the  aame  time  high,  excitabili^  will  remain  in  a 
atale  of  cootlauM  action,  and  that  rest  which 
ia  nacescBTT  will  be  withheld,  the  result  of 
vbieh  will  be  an  eventual  destruetioD  of  the  vital 
energiea.  But,  on  tbe  otbA  hand,  if  tbe  tem- 
peratoreis  kept  low  while  the  amount  of  atmo- 

Sberieal  moistUFe  is  considerable,  the  tatter  is 
•orbed,  witbont  its  being  possible  for  tbe  plant 
to  decompoae  it ;  tba  nalao  then  becomes,  in 
the  younger  and  more  absorbent  parte,  distended 
with  water,  and  decomposition  takes  plaoaa,. fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  trf*  a  crap  of  mleroacopi- 
aal  fbngi;  io  abort,  that  appearance  preeeata 
ilaelf  which  is  lechnioally  called  "  damping  off." 

The.  ekilful  balancing  of  tbe  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  in  cultivating  different  kinds 
of  plants,  and  the  just  adaptation  ofihemiothe 
varioua  seasons  of  growth,  constitute  the  most 
complioated  and  di^ult  part  of  a  gardener's  art. 
There  is  some  danger  in  layinff  down  any  general 
rules  with  rcepeet  to  this  subject,  so  much  depends 
open  tbe  peculiar  habits  of  species,  of  which  tbe 
nwdifieationa  ara  endless.  It:  may,  however,  1 
think,  be  aaftlyaMed,  that  tba  foUowhig  rules 
deawve  eapedal  attoilian 

1.  Host  moisture  io  the  air  is  demanded  by 
plantB  when  they  first  benip  to  grow,  and  least 
when  their  periodical  growth  is  completed. 

2.  Tbe  quantity  of  atmoapberie  moisture  re- 
quired by  plante  is,  eoferw  porifrtis,  io  inverse 
pmportioo  to  the  distance  from  the  eqofttor  of  the 
oouo tries  which  tfaey  naturally  inhabit. 

3.  Plants  with  aooual  stems  require  more  than 
those  with  ligneooa  stems. 

4.  Tbe  aoMODt  of  moisture  in  the  air  most  sui- 
taUe  to(^ot»atie*tia  in  inveme  proportion  to 
tba  quantiiy  of  aqueooa  mauer  ihey  at  that  time 
eootain.  (Heoca  the  dfyneas  of  the  air  required 
by  anfcninnt  planta  when  ai  resL) 


mm  Buvrra  fly. 

Fma  tba  Keotaekj  Fanner. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Professor  Mit- 
ehdl  for  the  foUowing ;  and  we  think  his  rem  aria 
go  to  eocoaraga  the  sa^EgestiiHi  we  threw  out,  of 
Uw  fmfot^  of  employing  obildreD  in  gatharii^ 


Mister  |Ue|  for  sale  to  tba  apothecaria*.  We 
ham  obaerved,  ainee  writing  the  previoas  notice, 
that  some  of  the  fltea  have  out  one  atripe  on  the 
back,  while  otbeia  ba»e  three,  by  whieb  we  eon- 
jesiure,  tba  diflisrent  aexes  might  be  diacrimi- 
nated. 

There  are  now  two  material  remarka  lo  make 
upon  the  subject  of  this  destroyer.  The  first  is, 
that  his  ravages  may  be  arrested  by  the  use  of 
lime,  as  directed  in  an  excelleot  communication 
from  Mr.  Pindell  which  we  poblish  to-dey ;  and 
tbe  other  is,  that  tbe  destroyer  himeell,  may  be 
easily  eaogbt  and  made  a  profitaUe  otyect  of  com- 
merce. We  have  now  recorded  to  opinions  of 
Doctom  Mitchell,  Parker  and  Martin,  io  favor  cf 
the  excelleot  qualities  of  tba  fly  for  prodadna 
UiaieiB.  /      I"  -B 

Near  Lexingtont  Augiut  )0f&,  1841. 
Utar  SM-.-— The  article  in  your  last  number, 
on  blitter  Jliet,  has  claims  to  further  notice. 
They  have  completely  riddled  my  nigar  beeta 
and  potato  vices.  They  appear  to  preler  tbe  ao- 
gar  beet,^to  tbe  common  kind,  the  latter  being. 
comparatively  but  little  injured.  On  examination, 
aRer  reading  your  remarks,  I  perceived  cooaider- 
able  variety  m  the  bugs,  as  1  find  them  among 
my  beete.  Some  are  almost  entirely  black,  while 
oihera  have  several  yellow  streaks,  ronoing 
lengthwise.  They  are  alt  about  three  fMiniw 
of  an  inch  in  leogtb,  do  not  attempt  to  fly, 
bat  fall  to  the  earth  readily  when  ue  leaf  ia 
shaken. 

The  flies  are  all  known  as  potato  flies,  baoanaa. 
found  io  patches  of  that  vegetable,  bat  Ihey  are 
varieties  of  the  genua  eantban$.  The  speciea, 
already  known  amount  to  seveo  or  eight,  tbetigb 
four  only  1  believe  have  been  anployed  mm*- 
cinally. 

The  moat  common  species  ia  tbe  €antkan$Mt- 
talOf  called  also  lyfta  vittata,  potato  fy,  tfo.  It 
was  first  described  in  1781  b^  a  fbreipwr,  bat 
in  1806,  its  properties  were  noticed  in  a  memoir 
furnished  by  Dr.  Isaac  ChafMoan,  of  Bucks  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  in  tbe  New  Yorit  Medwal  Re- 

Sosilorv,  vol.  2d,  page  168.  During  the  last  ww». 
panish  flies  rose  to  an  extravagant  price,  and  ab 
length  could  not  be  bad  at  all,  io  aome  parts  of  tba:  - 
country.  This  emergency  led  to  the  exrensivfti 
use  of  the  potato  fly,  above  nemed,  in  the  East- 
ern hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  io  private  prac- 
tice. I  made  several  trials  of  this  American  fly., 
in  1811  and  1812,  with  entire  salislaotion.! 
Dr.  Chapman  caught  tbe  flies  in  a  commoBi 

3 nan  mag,  which  be  placed  io  boiling  water,  to. 
estroy  tbe  vitality.  He  says,  "as  no  mfficuliy  at- 
tends gathering  them,  children  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  the  busioess,  and  as  cantharida 
ten  sell  at  from  ten  to  aixteea  dollam.  per  pooad, 
they  will  be  an  objoei  wothy  of  atteninn." 

The  ath  colond  fly,  dmribad  &M  m  1801  by  11- 
liser,  1  have  not  aeen.  It  aboanded  hi  Maasa- 
cbuaatts  in  1806,  and  excited  a  good  deal  oTin- 
iwest  ia  the  medical  profession.  It  ioftato  the 
potato  vine,  bean  vinea  and  wild  indigo,  and 
some  mistake  it  for  the  vittata^  whidi  is  mainly 
block,  but  has  yellow  lines  on  the  breast  and 
back. 

Tbe  ChnUorit  mar$inat«  was  examined  by  ■ 
tbe  late  Prof.  Woodhouse,  and  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Uarrii^  of  Maaaachvaalta.  It  is  Uaakj  with  tm> 
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leogtbened  linea  of  a  bright  clay  color.  It  is 
raiber  larger  tbao  the  vittata,  and  of  a  difiereot 
fiirm. 

The  CaiUhmria  ainta,  or  blade  fly,  ia  the  most 
eompletely  black  of  all  the  epeciea.  Bui  it  ia  not 
the  ay  we  have  among  ui,  for  it  ia  oot  more  than 
a  half  loch  In  leogth,  nor  is  it  found  bo  olteo  on 
the  potato  viae,  ai  oa  Bome  other  plaota. 

Besides  these,  Messrs.  Say  and  Mitchell,  fonnd 
some  other  speciea  near  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
though  they  have  not  been  submitted  to  aatisfac- 
tory  trials. 

Tbese  flies  are  not  annual  visitants,  but  come 
here  and  there  occasionally.  In  the  beat  of  the 
day,  they  descend  inio  the  soil,  and  operate 
on  the  vegetable  fibre  in  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning. 

If  you  think  these  notice*  worthy  the  atten- 
tion oT your  readers,  they  are  at  your  Hrviee. 

THOS.  D.  MlTCHBLL. 


AHBRICAIf  BLI8TEB  PLT  AND  PBACH  TRM 
OaOB  DRITBH  OFF  BT  LINK — FISH  OIL  WOR 
FBAGH  AVO  PLUM  TBBEB. 

Prom  Um  Ken  tacky  Pumer. 

Lexington,  Ky.  16iA  Aug.,  1841. 

DtoT  sir : — I  saw,  in  your  last  paper,  a  short 
notice  of  a  fly  that  has  been  very  destractive  to 
wme  kinds  of  vegetation  in  several  eoanties.  It 
luii  been  noticed  Kir  some  years,  bat  is  greatly  in- 
ereased  in  the  present.  The  common  name  is 
the  American  blister  fly,  and  it  is  taid  to  be  even 
Miperior  for  blisters  to  the  Spanish.  They  first 
attacked  the  potato  tops  in  my  garden,  and  utter- 
ly demolished  ihem,  treated  thelwetB  in  the  same 
way,  and  next  commenced  their  depredations 
upon  cabbages  and  tomatoes,  and  would  have 
swept  them  in  a  few  days.  They  proceeded  in 
large  numbers,  and  in  a  few  boars  would  strip  a 
cabbage  or  tomato  vine  to  ehreda. 

I  succeeded  in  stopping  them  and  completely 
driving  them  off  from  every  thing  they  attacked, 
after  I  diacovered  the  efitect  of  the  applieation, 
which  was  very  simple.  I  took  common  slacked 
lime  and  sprinkled  it  early,  beibre  the  dew  was  off 
the  plantfl  and  when  damp  from  rain,  upon  all  the 
vines  and  eabbagee,  ftc.  upon  which  tbe  flies 
were  feeding,  ana  the  instanianeous  effect  was, 
to  produce  a  great  stir  and  early  abandaament  of 
their  quarters,  la  this  way,  1  completely  drove 
ttiem  off,  and  have  no  doubt  but  (hat  my  potatoes 
and  beets  might  have  been  saved  if  I  had  applied 
the  lime  in  time.  I  of  course  made  the  same  ep- 
pltcation  to  any  thing  I  thought  it  probable  they 
would  attack,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  injurious  efiect  of  the  lime.  And  white  my 
pea  is  in  hand,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  an- 
other successful  experiment  with  lime.  I  had 
some  youog  peach  trees  of  fine  kinds  and  last  fall 
noticed  them  turning  yellow  and  preparing  to  die. 
On  examination,  1  lound  they  were  beset  by  the 
grub,  and  some  of  them  with  nearly  all  the  bark 
at  (he  root  eaten  off.  In  (be  winter,  during  a 
(haw,  I  removed  the  earth  around  the  tree  to  the 
lowest  point  I  could  find  a  grub,  and  destroyed  all 
I  could  find,  and  applied  lime  freely  where  I  had 
taken  out  the  earth,  and  left  them  in  this  way 
until  spring,  when  tbe  removed  dirt  was  returned. 


Some  of  the  trees  were  so  lar  gone  that  I  tboo^t 
no  medicine  could  heal  them.  This  atunoierf 
they  are  all  green  and  aa  healihy  as  liuf  ean  bib 
I  have  heanior  a  suotwrisful  protection  from  this 
grub  by  luing,  spring  and  fkll,  an  application,  in 
(he  same  way,  of  the  scrapinss  from  our  common 
limestone  turnpike  roads.  This  is  used  by  the 
same  person  as  an  applieation  to  other  fhiit  Ireei^ 
and  with  the  finest  effect.  Fine  crops  of  peaches 
and  plums  are  produced  every  year,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  (his  place,  and  his  trees  are  treated  in  this 
way :  In  the  lall,  common  fish  oil  is  applied,  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart,  to  the  root  of  each  tree.  lo  the 
spring,  before  the  bud  atarts,  (he  same  application 
ia  m^e  and  (be  trody  of  the  tree  rubbed  with  oil, 
two  or  three  times,  at  inlervals  of  a  week  or  tea 
days.  A  piece  of  flannel  or  cloth  ia  tied  raond 
the  tree  and  satnrated  at  the  same  time  witbtbe 
oil.  The  whale  oil  soap,  mentioned  in  aome  of 
the  papers,  majr  be  a  more  eflfoctoai  remedy ;  at 
least  I  will  try  it. 

I  have  spun  this  out  longer  than  I  intended. 
Though  to  yon  and  me  a  very  inter^ting  subject, 
1  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  your 
readers  care  nothing  about  any  remedy  for  the 
ravages  of  tbe  grub,  and  would  not  use  one  ew 
so  simple  and  certain.  R.  Pudbu. 


LnCC— MAJtL-^TOP-DBBWlHO. 

Eitnels  ftom  tiia  Addrwa  of  G«n.  Thoass  Bmij  U  lbs  Ag^ 

culUifal  Society  of  Queen  Ann's  coan^,  Hd. 

1  have  frequently  been  jeered  with  the  inquiry 
of  what  possible  benefit  will  internal  improve* 
ments  be  tp  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland?  and 
making  a  long  argument  a  short  one,  1  have  an- 
ewered— they  will  give  «s  lime  for  the  iTHprove- 
ment  of  our  worn  out  lands,  if  nothing  else. 

Men  are  apt  to  deride  things  from  a  want  of 
knowledge;  particularly  are  they  so  prone,  when 
a  lack  ol  this  useful  commodity  causes  them  to 
believe  (hey  have  all  knowledge. 

1  here,  before  this  respectable  society,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  tbe  deepest  odium  from  taxation,  levied 
for  the  purpose,  renew  and  proclaim  my  adhesion 
to  necessary  works  of  internal  improvement  lot 
the  whole  state,  with  the  Eastern  Sbtve  Incltisive. 
In  doing  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  §^ve  approbation 
and  approval  to  the  humbug  of  certain  offices  in 
the  state,  nor  to  the  propriety  of  the  expendilnte 
of  many  heavy  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
disgracefully  squandered  by  tbe  legislature,  or  by 
tbe  corporations  on  worthless  individuals,  who 
employ  their  wits  only  to  learn  bow  to  fatten  on 
(he  public  money.  The  people  of  the  state, 
moreover,  cannot  be  too  strict  in  watching  tbe 
conductors  of  (be  public  works,  and  holding  them 
to  the  strictest  aceouombilily.  This  being  dcHie, 
notwithstanding  tbe  losses  and  mate  soatatned,  I 
believe  all  the  great  worln  will  hereafter  what 
finished,  pay  a  fair  interest  on  their  outlay.  I 
have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  effiseta  of 
these  public  worits,  in  restoring  to  Baltimore  by 
artificial  means  its  lost  trade,  in  arresting  emigra- 
tion from  our  borders,  and  in  enhancing  the  value 
of  our  lands.  I  will  now  come  nearer  Dome,  and 
add  that  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  suppose  that 
within  tbe  last  twelve  months,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  (he  trade,  from  one  hundred  to  ope  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  thoumnd  bothel*  or  lime  have  been 
diftnbuied  ibr  manure  od  ihe  ihwea  or  Cheiter 
Hver  and  iia  Iributariea.  I  have  leeD  aa  much  ai 
8000  bmbela  ai  one  time  afloat  iu  eight  of  my 
faoun,  end  the  trade  ie  eonaiani  and  loereai ing. 

It  will  be  borne  tn  mind  that  not  one  tMiahel  of 
thia  Hme  eoohl  have  been  sold  here  at  pricei  to 
jastiry  ita  being  used  as  manure,  had  not  ii  beeli 
for  the  worki  of  internal  improvement,  built  or 

ftatronised  by  the  stale  of  Maryland.  We  are 
ndehted  to  the  Chesapealce  and  Delaware  canal, 
end  Tide  Water  canal,  and  to  (he  rail-roads  lead- 
ing to  Baltimore,  Ibr  all  the  stone  lime  we  can  or 
ever  shall  use  here  as  manure.   I  would  beg  to 

Eut  ihe  question  to  any  farmer  now  present,  who 
as  not  on  his  farm  a  lull  aupply  marl  or  oyster 
abella,  and  who  has  tasted  of  the  value  of  lime, 
wheiher  he  would  not  prefer  that  the  present  tem- 
porary tax,  about  to  be  laid  to  pay  the  interest  for 
expenditures  on  internal  improvements,  should 
be  fixed  for  ever  upon  his  property  rather  than  that 
Iu  should  for  ewr  bt  dented  the  use  of  time  as  ma- 
nuret 

Our  lands  have  gone  up,  and  ihey  are  still  des- 
tined to  go  up  much  higher,  within  striking  dig- 
tance  of  navigable  water.  The  first  inquiry  now 
made  by  an  intelligent  farmer  desirous  of  buying, 
is,  haa  the  land  marl  or  oyster  shells,  or  is  it  ac- 
oessible  to  lime?  This  to  a  preenant  inquiry,  and 
the  value  of  the  farm  is  found'  to  depend  much 
vpoa  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  answered. 
For  my  own  part,  so  thoroughly  am  I  eonnnced 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  ol  lime  for  the  re- 
soscitBtion  and  permanent  improvement  of  our 
exhausted  soil,  (after  an  experience  of  over  thirty 
years,  and  abundant  reOection  on  the  value  of 
lands  aud  their  productive  power,  and  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  other  business,)  were  it  possible 
for  me  to  live  my  days  over,  aod  were  I  oQered 
one  of  the  best  farms  la  the  state  destitute  of  the 
calcareous  material,  and  required  to  live  on  ii  and 
work  it  to  the  end  of  my  days  without  the  privi- 
letra  ofprocuring  lime,  1  would  not  accept  it  as  a 
gilt.  Thia  you  will  aay  Is  a  bold  assertion,  but  I 
nakfl  it  alter  full  refleciioo  and  deliberation.  My 
«xperienee  teaches  me  to  believe,  that  the  calca- 
reous and  alkaline  iugrediems  are  the  basis  of  the 
feniliiy  of  all  soils,  and  that  the  best  apparent 
■oils,  without  this  sine  qua  fton,  nay  be  easily  ex- 
bausted,<and  that  they  cannot,  by  any  system  of 
tillage,  be  held  to  permanent  fertility  without  it 
The  use  of  lime  and  good  larroing  will  ere  long 
revolutionize  and  fertilize  this  whole  shore  within 
reach  of  navigable  water.  But  when  our  lands 
are  Ihiu  improved,  they  will  not  reach  their  just 
comparative  value,  because  their  possessors  will 
not  be  able  to  use  them  for  the  best  and  most 
vaiiuble  purposes,  until  they  adopt  the  right  sort 
of  steam  boat  navigation,  and  lake  it  nn«r  their 
owD  coQtrol— 4nd,  above  all,  till  they  bava  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  highway,  running  through  the 
abore,  and  connecting  witiK  the  public  works 
which  lead  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and 
open  those  markets  to  them,  in  the  miniert  the 
most  profitable  of  all  seasons  of  tha  year.  With- 
out this,  these  markets  must  remain  closed  to 
them  for  alt  valuable  purposes.  Who  now,  on 
thia  shore,  having  the  most  ample  neceasaiy 
unana  to  accomplish  it,  dreams  of  establishing  a 
dairy  on  a  large  scale— who  undertaking  to  raise 
Juy  on  an  eiiensive  seale,  either  to  sell  or  to  feed 
Vou  IX.-fiO 


to  winter  latiiDg  itoek— who  to  gather  np  and 
■end  to  market  In  the  leisure  aeaaon  of  winter, 
the  various  little  ardeles,  the  aggregate  proceed* 
of  which  are  all  clear  profit,  ami  amoonl  to  ao 
much  ready  mooeyl  none  of  ua,  beeaase  thoos 
markeia  are  aa  effectually  doaad  against  us  in  the 
winter  seasou,  aa  if  there  waa  an  ocean  inter- 
vening. 

The  people  on  our  shore  do  not  yet  sufficiently 
estimate  this  heavy  deprivation,  this  terrible  draw- 
back  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  lands;  but 
light  on  this  subject  will  increase  with  eveiy  re- 
volving year,  until  public  sentiment  will  award  to 
the  treachery  or  the  ignorance  of  those  fiasiem 
Shore  l^slaiors,  who  have  greedily  surrendered 
the  power  wa  had  of  idjeving  ourselves  from  thia 
difficulty,  that  niche  in  the  temple  of  fbme  to 
which  they  are  now  fully  eothled.  I  have  coo- 
tended  for  this  tmportaot  matter  of  relief  for  our 
shore,  till  I  have  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  aod  am  wholly  unable  to  proceed  further. 
I  leave  it  to  others,  well  assured  that  the  lime  will 
come  when  it  will  be  a  source  of  regret  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  shore,  that  Ihe  effort  hasao 
far  been  unavailing. 

I  regret  that  in  consequence  of  other  engage- 
ments, of  which  I  was  not  aware,  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  my  effort  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  boerd 
at  my  bouse  on  the  first  day  of  this  month.  Tha 
board  had,  just  twelve  months  before,  witnessed 
an  experiment  that  1  waa  making,  by  forolna  on- 
der  for  wheat  Allow  an  oat  lay,  which  had  It  Mao 
harvested  would  have  given  me  45  bushels  to  tho 
acre.  The  experiment  waa  on  about  five  acres, 
with  the  oats  taken  off  from  two  of  the  contigu- 
ous sides  of  the  square.  I  wished  the  board  to 
see  this  experiment  for  themselves,  when  they 
would  have  seen  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  on  all  the 
field;  but  1  am  persuaded  no  human  being  could, 
from  the  visible  effect  of  the  oats  turned  under, 
have  discovered  where  the  operation  began  or 
ended.  This  is  the  third  experiment  1  have  made 
of  turning  under  a  heavy  crop  of  oala  on  recently 
limed  land,  jusi  at  the  time  they  were  beginning 
to  change  color,  and  now  being  satisfied  it  wiH 
not  do,  I  shall  repeat  it  no  farther.  No  greeo 
crop  that  I  ever  have  turned  under  for  manure,  ox- 
cept  clover,  has  realized  ioy  expeclattoos.  £ven 
clover  lay  I  preler  with  the  top  mown  or  grazed 
off.  The  future  effect  upon  the  land  I  yet  desire 
to  witness  in  the  alter  cultivation,  but  Ihe  oata 
turned  under  this  season  having  been  completely 
decomposed  by  the  quantity  of  rain,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  have  my  opinion  chaage(^  and  expect 
confidently  lo  remain  where  I  now  am,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  a  firm  believer  in  the  propri- 
ety of  Boriaoa  manuring,  rather  than  turning  it 
odder.  ]  ham  never  bMD  disaopointed  in  weeds 
or  other  maDora  spread  upon  toe  aorihce  aod  al- 
lowed to  decompose  there,  and  thos  become  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil.  When  turned  under  the  aoilf 
it  bleaches,  seetns  to  become  neutralized,  aod  it* 
effects  are  lost  end  go  I  know  not  where.  It  may 
be  that  the  direct  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  is 
essential  to  give  vigor  and  fertilizing  effect  aod 
action  to  substances  known  to  be  manures.  I 
know  that,  when  turned  deep  in  a  thin  soil,  dark 
substances  lose  their  color,  and  on  my  land  tbey 
do  not  act  as  manures  when  thus  placed.  I  hava 
recently  seen  ao  account  of  the  sucoesslnl  experi- 
ment of  a  North  Carolina  farmar,  ^ho,  rdl^ 
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down  0n  oat  crop,  allowed  it  to  wwie  on  the  aur- 
f'ace,  whieb  1  much  desire  to  lee  repeated  here. 
This  ezperimeot  much  better  accorai  witb  the 
theory  of  aurface  manuring,  which  eeeqii  rapidly 
to  be  gaioiog  ground  every  where. 


•ALT  LIB,  OB  IPBaiT  LIB. 

Jo  iba  majuilaeture  of  bard  or  bar  soap,  much 
lie  is  rtiD  off.  Ashes,  lime,  salt  and  grease  are 
put  into  the  boiler,  and  the  lie  contains  a  portion 
of  each  of  these  ingredients.  Each  of  these  may 
be  a  fertilizer.  And  may  not  the  lie  be  servicea- 
ble 00  the  laodl  We  were  told  last  winter,  that 
Hod.  Wm.  Jackson,  of  Newton,  bad  used  the 
lie  from  bis  factory  for  several  years  upon  tzrass 
lands,  and  that  he  had  furnished  hia  neighbors' 
with  the  article  for  use  upon  (heir  fields.  Upon 
inquiry,  we  learned  that  several  farmers  who  have 
tried  it,  continue  to  put  it  upon  their  grounds.  In 
past  yean  they  have  used  it  only  upon  the  grass ; 
bat  ibis  season  it  has  been  ap^ea  where  corn, 
potaioev,  oairois,  and  the  like  nave  beeo  planted. 
We  have  reeeoily  visited  some  fields  where  it 
baa  been  oaedi  end  ihe  resalt  of  our  obeervaiion 
Ut  that  crops  upon  it,  excepting  where  the  land 
is  quite  dry,  grow  vtrj  well ;  but  since  other  ma- 
nures were  used  with  this  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
precisely  how  far  the  lie  is  beneficial.  More 
good  would  result  from  its  application  in  wet  times, 
than  io  dry :  lor  lis  influences  apparently  resem- 
ble those  of  the  urine  from  the  cattle  when  in  tbe 
pasture.  £very  farmer  knows  (hat  in  a  hot  and 
dry  time,  tbe  grass  perishes,  where  the  urine  is 
voided ;  and  be  knows  equally  well  that  tbe  urine 
in  wet  weather  increases  the  growth  of  grass. 
So  it  is  apparently  with  this  lie.  Generally  no 
barm  has  resulted,  even  in  the  drought  of  the 
last  month,  to  the  crops  in  Newton,  which  are 
upon  land  that  bad  the  lie  applied  to  it  in  May. 
There  need  be  little  apprehension  of  harm,  unless 
the  lie  be  put  in  tbe  hill,  or  directly  under  (he 
seed.  Where  it  has  been  spread  upon  corn  land 
and  harrowed  io,  tbe  corn  grows  well— but  in 
ODO  place  in  Wenbam,  where  fodder  corn  in  drills 
was  put  upon  the  lie  in  June,  tbe  corn  failed  to 
vegetate  well,  and  much  of  what  came  up  wither- 
ed and  perished ;  though  the  sialka  which  sur- 
vived are  now  doing  well. 

We  are  using  this  article.  Having  procured 
a  tight  bok,  made  of  pine  plank,  10  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
wide,  and  2  It  deep,  and  fixed  it  upon  tbe  wagon 
axletrees,  we  procure  loads  of  about  600  galls, 
each.  This  we  cart  5  miles.  In  one  sidn  of  the 
box  it  a  |Mug  filling  a  two-inch  auger  hole.  For 
tbe  purpose  of  unloading,  this  plug  is  taken  out, 
and  (be  lie  is  run  into  heaps  of  ami  or  of  muck. 
Tbe  load  of  600  galkins  will  saturate  from  11-2 
to  2 1-2  cords.  This  is  thrown  over  once  or 
iwice,  and  at  any  convenient  time  is  spread  upon 
the  land.  We  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to 
ascertain  its  etiects.  but  are  so  well  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  beneficial,  that  we  shall  continue 
through  (his  season  to  haul  all  that  is  run  into  the 
eistem  from  which  we  draw.  The  manulac- 
torar  of  soap  put  down  a  cistern  wfanh  holds  2400 
gallons,  and  put  into  it  a  pump,  placed  eo  high 
uat  the  tiqnid  ia  pumped  wcectly  lotP  the  wagoo 


or  box.  On  the  top  of  the  box  is  a  dide,  about 
one  foot  square,  through  which  tbe  lie  is  adrnk- 
(ed.  We  pay  for  (be  anicle  at  present,  $2  peT 
load  of  600  gallons.  Whether  this  article  is 
worih  he  cost,  we  do  not  yet  know ;  and  we 
should  have  made  no  mention  of  it  at  present) 
but  for  our  wish  that  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  whatever  promises  to  be  serviceable  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  thai  its  vinoes  should  be  proved  by 
all  who  are  williBg  to  make  experiments. 


BXTBACT8  FBOK  BBPOBTB  OP  THB  BXBCV- 
TITB  COHMITVBB  OF  THB  "  ABaOCIATIOK 
POR  PBOHOTIlfO  OVBBBBGY  AND  BASTKUIS 
BBFOBH." 

Published  by  order  of  the  AuoeiatioD. 
£arKeat  effects  of  the  forming  of  the  j/sModatioiu 

*  *  Ab  short  as  has  beeo  the  time  since  this 
Association  was  commenced,  its  esiablisbmeBt 
has  already  produced  some  novel  and  excellent  ef> 
feels,  in  indueing  inquiry,  and  eliciiiag  informatioa 
fram  sources  before  dark  or  hidden.  Before  oar 
movement  to  snslain  tbe  operation  of  the  existing 
suspension  law  in  ils  requisition  for  the  resumption 
of  bank  paymehts  next  January,  who  among  the 
apologists  ibr,  and  advocates  of  the  banks,  bad 
uttered  a  word  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  tbe 
limit  of  suspension,  as  fixed  by  that  law  7  Who 
among  tbem  had  even  whispered  the  opinion  (hat 
the  banks  ought  not  and  could  not  pay  specie  next 
January,  as  required  by  lhat  lawf  Who  had 
dared  to  confess,  or  permit  the  necessary  inference 
from  other  assumptions,  thai  this  law,  like  its  se- 
veral similar  annual  prMecessora  since  1887,  had 
been  passed  but  to  deceive  and  to  cheat  the  ex- 
pectations of  tbe  people  of  Virginia  founded  there* 
on,  and  was  designed  (o  be  re>enaeted,  and  its 
operation  postponed,  before  next  January,  and  af- 
terwards again  end  again  1  Not  one.  All  who 
held  any  oT  these  opinions  were  as  silent  as  tbe 
grave  in  regard  to  tbem,  until  the  petition  of  our 
Association,  for  the  observeoce  of  the  limit  of  the 
existing  law,  provoked  opposition,  and  (breed  the 
opposers  either  to  utter  their  objections,  or,  other- 
wise, by  their  silence,  seem  to  admit  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  our  declared  purpose.  But  now, 
many  persons  are  ready  Io  advocate  the  object 
that  beibre  was  kept  so  effectually,  if  not  design- 
edly, concealed.  Now,  nearly  ever^  apolonst 
for  the  recent  and  present  procedure  of  the  bank% 
and  who  therefore  is  opposed  to  the  oUect  of  our 
petition,  assumes  as  premises,  lhat  the  limit  of 
bank  suspension,  fixed  by  the  last  law  of  in- 
dulgence, is  too  near  at  Aand— that  ihe  banks  will 
«o<be  then  ready  to  pay  specie — and  that  to  com- 
pel them  will  be  ruinous  to  the  banks,  and  greatly 
luiurious  10  all  debtors,  and  the  public  interests. 
We  will  not  now  stop  to  consider  and  oppose 
(hsse  objections  ;  but  will  merely  remark  that,  if 
they  were  as  sound  and  deserving  of  respect  and 
eubmieeion,  as  in  fact  we  deem  them  otherwise, 
(hose  persons  who  now  assert  these  opinions 
ought  iokave  been  the  first  to  speaJe,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  and  condemning  the  limit 
of  the  existing  law,  and  to  urge  the  people  lo 
unite  to  petition  Ibr  further  extension  of  tbe  limit, 
although  (as  it  ia  undaMood)  the  law  van  pfo- 
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powd  and  writieo,  and  the  limit  of  Buspemion 
nzed,  by  the  highest  BUthorities  of  the  banks 
Ihemselves.  But  no  doubt  (be  banks  and  their 
Bost  thorough  fluppofters  desired  that  no  suspicion 
of  their  intended  game  should  be  awakened,  uniil 
M  short  a  time  beforo  the  arrival  of  the  lei^l  limit 
of  suspension,  (hat  (be  legisratuta  would  be  a^ain 
eompellti,  by  the  then  necetisity  of  the  case, 
(though  the  oeceasity  were  (o  be  produced  by  the 
bad  faith  and  improper  condttctof  the  banks,)  to 
give  them  ano:ber  year  of  iodulgeaee  and  conti- 
nued mispeosioD. 

if  our  Aasociaifoa  were  to  do  oo  other  good 
lhan  to  induce  these  developements,  this  alone 
would  be  werth  all  the  trouble  taken,  and  all  sa- 
crifices made  or  required.  The  issue  between  re- 
Bumptioo  and  re-suspeneion  of  specie  payneots 
has  now  been  made,  and  p«t  fully  before  ifae  peo- 
ple, six  months  in  advance;  and  the  arguaients 
are  presented,  oo  both  sides,  on  the  importanf 
question  whether  the  banks  sbatt  at  any  time,  or 
never,  pay  specie  for  their  notes  and  other  debts. 
We  use  (he  word  "  nsiwr"  advisedly,  and  to  he 
taken  to  the  very  letter.  For,  the  facts  (so  called) 
asaeiied,  and  the  arguments  used  by  bank  advo- 
Cfttea,  to  show  ibe  necessity  for  again  postponing 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  for  another 
year,  have  already  served  (or  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  will  eerve  as  well'  Ibr  every  sBCcessive 
year  hereafter,  and,  consequently,  for  all  future 
time.  We  therefore  clearty  have  the  right  to  in- 
fer, that  any  one  who  is  well  intijrmed  on  the  sub- 
je^  and  who  is  not  deluded  in  regard  to  facts,  (as 
are  most  of  ibe  disinterested  supporters  of  and 
apologisie  for  the  banks,)  and  who  advocates  con- 
tinued suspension  of  pa^rments  on  mere/y  such 
grounds  as  these,  is  in  (act  contending,  whether 
tie  so  designs  or  not,  for  the  policy  of  permanent 
Mtoppagt  Hpeew  foymeiUs,  and  an  entire  curren- 
cy of  irredeemable,  and  therefore  necessarily  de- 
preciated currency,  aaOka  fixed  future  policy  of 
our  country. 

S%t  6mk$  of  Firginut  not  proofing  for  or  in- 
ttoAing  to  pay  ^ecie  next  January. 

ft  would  be  a  valid  and  cooelasive  objection  to 
the  above  inferenee,  if  the  banks  were  liMeed  ma- 
king any  efiloien^  progress  in  their  pretended  pre- 
paration to  pay  ap^ie.  But  it  is  certain  (hat  such 
fa  not  the  eaae.  The  banka  are  wrt  getting  ready 
Iw  a  retom  to  apeoie  payments,  because  they  ex- 
pect again  to  put  off  the  requisition  of  law  for 
soother  year ;  and,  according  to  the  rate  of  their 
reeent  progreaa,  th'ey  never  will  he  more  ready 
than  they  were  last  winter,  or  ihe  winter  before 
that.  The  first  «x  months  of  the  current  year, 
they  have  even  increased  thnr  average  paper 
dicuiatioa  eonpared  to  their  apede.*  And  thk 

'  ■■llieftateMati  readsred  by  (be  ttmpriaeipal 
hanks  of  Yiiviaia  show  their  re^>ectivfl  unooats  of 
aotea  in  eiretuatioD  and  specie  to  be  as  foUowa  oo  Jol^  1. 
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oiMratioD,  so  treacherous  to  (he  ol^eet  of  the  law 
of  indulgence,  and  most  injustifiabfe  fn  eveiy 
aspect,  was  so  enormous  in  the  Farmers'  Bank 
during  (he  first  three  months,  that  its  net  profile, 
(which  of  course  dre  increased  in  proportion  to 
ilie  excess  of  paper  over  specie,)  were  as  hif^ 
as  10  per  cent,  per  anoom.  Aini  so  lost  to  atl ' 
sense  of  shame  were  the  authorities  of  that  bank, 
that  ihe  official  report,  furnished  to  the  newspa- 
pers, was  prefticed  with  a  Iraast  of  this  great  pro- 
fit, as  if  it  were  a  notable  evidence  (rf*  their  merit.* 
Thus,  according  to  our  view,  opposition  (o  our 
petition,  whether  the  motivea  «  oppositioa  htt 
virtuous  ihoofih  mistaken,  or  dT  less  ddensiU* 
character,  and  the  willingness  to  accord  to  the 
banks  a  re-exieosion  of  suspension  for  1842^ 
amount  to  an  efficient  support  of  theptrmansnt 
policy  of  an  entire  irredeemable  and  depreciated 
paper  currency.  Are  there  any  persons,  except 
those  interested  io  the  existence  of  bankmg 
abuses,  and  the  grea(e8t  possible  extension  of 
hank  loans,  who  will  consent,  for  any  considera- 
tion of  present  oonveoience  or  profit,  to  fasten  this 
fatal  policy  on  our  country  1  Probably  none  as 
yet  J  and  even  of  the  partixans  of  the  banks,  oot 
one  would  yet  venture  openly  to 'recommend  of 
defend  the  permanent  eatabtishment  of  an  exclu- 
sive and  irredeemable  paper  euneoqr.  But,  ne- 
vertheless, unless  the  movement  of  this  and  other 
associations  shall  prevent,  or  in  som6  other  way 
the  people  shall  take  the  remedy  io  hand,  thu 
general  and  destructive  policy  is  as  certain  to  be 
eBiabliehed,  as  that  another  year  of  bank  suspen- 
sion will  always  be  required  "  lor  the  beniu  to  gel 
ready  to  resume,"  after  the  end  of  aadi  preoeding 
year  of  indulgence. 

J%*  actual  course,  end  tiu  proper  course,  ^i^po- 
nenfo        good  motvoee. 

We  readily  admit,  and  iocidentally  and  indi- 
rectly have  already  staled,  that  many  of  our  op- 
ponents are  impelled  by  motives  as  honest,  as 
patriotic  and  as  dtunterested,  as  we  claim  for  our 
own.  We  fully  believe  ihat  very  lar  the  greater 
number  of  those  who,  because  deceived  by  false 
pretences,  will  now  oppose  our  petition  and  advo- 
cate Mill  another  tema  of  indulgence  to  ttu  banki, 
and  sospeaaion  of  payments,  are  truly  enemies  to 
tbia  and  to  all  other  ok'  the  known  fraudulent  ope- 
ratioDB  and  tendendee  of  the  existiiig  bankiu 
system  of  this  cooou^.  It  is  jonly  beeauae  m 
their  fahvinff  been  misted  and  deluded,  that  atl 
these  good  citizens  and  disinterested  and  indepen- 
dent as  well  as  well-meaning  and  honest  men, 
and  who  io  principle  and  in  general  opinion  ais 
with  tis,  yet  lend  their  influence  Efnd  w^j^t  to 
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Specie  en  hand,      ....  283339 
Or  St  specie  for  $3.81  paper  in  drcalation. 
We  have  cot  yet  received  the  repwt  from  the  imaller 
western  banks,  but  presume  they  are  no  better  oifl 
The  general  proportion  of  all  the  Tir^nia  banks  oa 
Januaty  1, 1841,  was  $1  specie  to  evary  $8.05of  paper 
in  cireulatioD,  which  was  beings  eomethiag  better  pre- 
pared to  pay  specie  tbMi  sRer  another  half  year  of 
pretended  "preparalion"  to  pay."— fomMr**  B^Uur, 
Jug.  18. 

*  This  stateauot,  and  the  preparatory  boast  ap- 
peared io  both  the  Richmoad  Wltig  and  the  Compiler, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  precisely  the  same  woras^ 
as  to  prove  t  cMBiOOB  sonret.  i 
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farther  the  Aengm  of  the  ultra  trredeemable  pa- 
per partizaoB.  It  by  theae,  our  honoraUe  aod 
patriotic  but  tnlBlaken  opponeoti,  that  we  are 
moat  anxiou*  to  be  beard.  And  if  our  argumeoie 
aod  ataiemeau  fail  of  aJI  efliect  in  changing  their 
coune,  we  would  beg  leave  to  auggeat  a  mode  by 
which  they  can  loainiaiD  their  principiea  and  yei 
oppose  what  they  deem  the  too  hasiy  exaeiion  of 
specie  paymeola.  All  such  peraona  are  in  I'avor 
or  the  banln  raaumiiig  apeeie  payments  at  soma 
fuiore  time—and  verylew  would  now  agree  to  an 
extension  of  more  than  (the  always  needed) 
*'  one  more  year."  They  would  then  saatatn  tbcir 
poaitioB  and  principles,  oppose  our  greater  preci* 
pitancy,  and  al  ihe  same  lime  teat  the  sincerity  of 
their  leaders  and  alliea,  by  putting  lorih  another 
petitioo  10  the  legislature,  to  extend  the  permlBaion 
to  the  banks  to  aua[)eQd  and  withhold  apecle  pay- 
ments to  Buch  cenain  named  time  as  may  be  now 
deemed  ample — but  to  make  ihe  reaumption,  at 
that  named  lime,  cerfonn,  aod  under  auffieient  le- 
gal penalties  in  case  of  failure.  If  our  proposed 
limit  to  BUBpenaion  is  deemed  too  ihort,  (though 
fixed  by  the  law  and,  by  the  banks,)  let  the  other 

CiitioD  fix  any  more  distant  time  for  resumption. 
It  6}  12  or  evao  18  monthf  be  added  to  the 
limitation  which  the  present  lav  fixes,  and  which 
our  petition  aaka  to  be  held  sacred.  But  what- 
ever be  the  extension  of  the  limit,  let  it  be  final. 
If  acting  00  this  plan,  our  opponenis  upon  pa- 
triotic end  diaiotereated  grounda  would  then  find 
that  many  of  their  preaent  alliea  would  deaert 
them,  and  will  either  never  advocate  reaumptiou 
of  bank  payroenta  at  any  certain  time  that  can 
be  named,  or,  otherwiae,  will  change  their  lan- 
guage and  their  poaition  before  any  such  lime 
•halT  arrive.  Theae  our  well-meaning  opponeoiB 
would  then  see  that  they  themselves  bad  beeo 
placed  in  a  false  poaition;  and  that  to  aupport 
their  own  phoeipfee  and  deaired  public  policy, 
diey  ought  to  be  on  our  ttrfa,  iustead  of,  by  op- 

Emng  ua,  aubeerving  mere  banking  and  borrow- 
g  interests.  And  all  siocera  aod  true  advocates 
ibr  resumptloD  ot  payments,  in  general,  might 
easily  oompromiBe  upon  the  mere  matter  of  the 
proper  time.  For  though  we  hold,  with  the  law, 
that  the  ezlstiDg  limit  ia  remote  eooush,  yet  it  ia 
comparatively  of  tittle  importance  whether  the 
limit  be  ibeo,  or  6  or  12  moniha  later,  provided 
.when  the  lime  aball  arrive,  that  then  apeeie  pay- 
ments iball  be  Burely  resumed  and  maintained. 

TV  ganerol  d^ieUnej/  of  apaeia  in  the  Vhited 
Stata  not  the  caute  of  ih*  bank  tyitptMum* — 
bvX  tht  continuation  of  nupention  a  cmiae  Jbr 
a  continued  decrease  ofapetM. 
One  of  the  aundry  fallacies  which  are  continual- 
ly asflumed  and  set  forth  as  if  they  were  axioms 
In  banking,  is  that  there  ia  not  enough  specie  in 
this  couniiy  to  serve  the  banks  to  resume  pay- 
meot— and  that  it  could  not  be  procured  from 
abroad,  except  at  much  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
the  people  at  large.  It  was  not  becaoae  of  the 
deficiency  of  apecie,  io  the  United  States,  that 
the  banks  all  auspended  payment  io  1887,  end  that 
tbey  atill  continue  their  mspeoaioD.  It  was  be- 
eanie  their  circulation  of  paper  was  enormously 
apauded  in  proportion  to  the  specie  kept  for  its 
ledemption;  which  disproportion  was  caused, 
ud  always  will  exist  as  greatly  as  the  laws  win 
peroiil,  1^  (he  afanple  epecalion  oT  the  BDivenal 


rule,  that  the  more  paper  a  bank  keepa  in  clrcula- 
tiou,  and  the  lesa  apecie  it  keepa  on  hand  for  re- 
deeming tho  pap«r,  the  greater  will  br*  the  proSla 
of  the  bank.  Bfaldea — the  banka  of  Yir^iiia,  as 
generally  elsewhere  in  thia  country,  by  their  long 
continued  and  repeated  acta  of  bad  faith,  have 
juBtty  forletted  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  aod  there- 
fore a  much  larger  aiock  of  specie  is  now  neceaea- 
to  meet  the  expected  demands  of  note-holden 
ihao  would  have  beeo  previouaty.  TheM  diffieuU' 
ties  have  been  entirely  caused  by  the  miaconduct 
of  the  banks — and  the  longer  they  iwniinue  to 
attapend  the  performance  of  their  just  obligaiiona 
the  more  will  these  difiiculiiea  increase.  The 
banka  cannot  poaaibly  return  to  doing  justice,  and 
al  the  same  lime  continue  to  receive  the  full  pro- 
fits of  their  injuatice,  aod  course  of  violation  of 
moral  aod  leeal  obligatiouB.  The  general  bub- 
penaion  in  1837,  we  repeat,  was  not  caused  by 
the  general  deficiency  of  apecie ;  but  the  certain 
efliect  of  bank  suspenalon  and  the  conseqoent  re- 
jecitoo  of  the  use  of  specie  as  currency,  -a  to  cauae 
it  to  be  sent  away  lo  counlriea  that  atill  use  it  as 
currency.  There  la  no  rule  more  indiapuiable 
than  that  two  kinds  of  currency,  of  difi'erent  rates 
of  valuf^  cannot  circulate  or  even  exist  (a*  cur* 
rency)  in  any  conimuniiy,  at  Ihe  same  lime. 
This,  one  of  the  most  Important  truths  aod  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  is  auscepiible  of  such 
familiar  illuairation  for  each  particular  case,  that 
it  can  be  made  petfectly  clear  to  every  om*. 
Suppose  the  currency  of  a  town  (aay  Pe- 
tersburg)  and  ita  trading  country  to  be  of  irre- 
deemable bank  noiea,  depreciated  io  value  5  per 
cent,  below  the  market  price  of  specie ;  and  sup- 
poae,  by  aome  extraordinary  circumetaoce  an 
indii^duai  becoroea  possessed  of  a  aum  in  apecie. 
What  will  be  do  wuh  iti  Will  he  use  it,  indis- 
criminately with  his  paper  money,  in  paying  hia 
ordinary  debta  of  account,  or  in  making  purcbatfs 
Ibr  caah  %  Certainty  not.  For  theae,  and  every 
other  ordinary  expenditure,  he  will  uae  hia  depre- 
ciated paper  money,  which  was  the  kind  of  cur- 
rency charged  for  and  expected  lo  be  received 
by  those  with  whom  he  dealt.  Ha  will  not  spend 
a  dollar  of  bis  apecie  for  any  thing  for  which  pa- 
per will  aerve  aa  well.  Thia  ia  the  first,  imme- 
diate, and  universal  efieci  of  suspension  of  pay- 
ments by  banks,  and  of  their  paper  being  de- 
preciated below  the  value  of  apecie.  And  aa 
every  individual  would  have  the  like  atroog  in- 
ducementa  ao  to  act,  there  would  be  an  almoat  io- 
Btantaoeous  disappearance  of  specie  throughout 
Ihe  country,  it  would  only  be  seeo  to  Totm  that 
small  part  of  oireolation  fiir  which  paper  money 
would  not  be  received  at  all|  or  could  not  aem; 
aoch  aa  for  change  smaller  than  the  smallest 
deuomination  of  Ihe  eurreot  paper  money,  or  Ibr 
duties  to  government,  or  any  other  paymenis  for 
which  specie  only  would  be  received.  But,  oo 
the  auppoaition  just  made,  the  specie  thos  hoard- 
ed would  not  remain  in  the  first  hands,  useleaa 
aod  profitless.  As  it  would  sell  for  a  premium 
of  6  per  cent,  over  the  general  currency,  it  would 
gradually  but  certaioly  be  sold,  and  sent  by  the 
porchasem  to  places  whith  vMid  vptciefor  currsn- 
cft  and  where  therelbre  only  there  wm  an  efiee- 
tiva  demand  for  specie,  llie  non-specie  paying 
bank*  here  would  not  buy  it,  of  eourae--ror  that 
wonU  bi  juat  ibe  revtrii  of  their  octoal  and 
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geoerel  proefldore,  and  be  just  m  much  IcMeniog 
or  their  profit!  made  by  their  luspeneioD  <ri  pay- 
neotfl,  and  depreciatioo  or  their  bills.  Individuals 
would  ooi  buy  the  specie,  because,  aa  above  slated, 
il  ia  the  ioierest  or  no  indindual  to  use  specie, 
when  depreciated  paper  will  pay  all  bis  dues  as 
welt.  Of  oecesslty  then,  UDder  such  citcum- 
•tancea  the  specie,  soon  or  lale.  must  leave  such  a 
eonoiry,  and  be  sent  to  New  York,  or  to  Europe, 
where  it  will  commaDd  lis  value  aa  currency. 

Thus  specie  is  continually  poning  rroni  ibe 
•tales  which  permit  their  banks  to  suspend  pay- 
ment, and  where  consequently  specie  is  not  used 
as  currency,  and  going  lo  New  York  or  orher 
places  where  the  currency  is  based  on  specie. ' 
But  the  specie-paying  policy  of  New  York  has 
already  served  to  aupply  it  to  Ibe  trade  of  New 
York  abondanlly.  The  banks  there  have  as 
much  as  ihey  desire  to  keep  in  their  veulis,  nnd 
all  the  ehaonels  of  trade  and  oirculaiion  are  filled. 
Of  course  the  aurplus  receipts  ol'  specie  must  be 
sent  abroad,  as  a  commodity,  lo  be  exchanged  for 
uiher  commodities  more  needed  there  than  specie 
— and  so  it  is  sent  continually.  More  than  7,000- 
000  or  dollars  in  specie  have  been  shipped  Trom 
New  York  to  Europe  within  the  last  lea  months. 
The  last  packet  advertised  to  sail  from  that  port 
to  Havre  was  lo  carry  8^2,000  in  specie.  And 
thus,  as  long  as  bank  suspension  is  permitted,  as  a 
regular  or  permanent  policy  of  Virginia  and  other 
states,  it  operates  constantly  to  lessen  siill  more 
the  slock  f>f  specie  ihat  is  in  the  country.  How 
absurd  then  is  the  belief  thai  the  ezteneioa  of  ihe 
limit  of  suspension  serves  to  Awiliiate  the  resump- 
tion of  baoK  paymenle ! 

There  are  but  two  possible  modes  by  which 
•uspended  banke  can  pre[»re  to  resume  specie 
payments.  The  one  u,  to  draw  in  and  lessen 
their  amount  of  notes  in  circulation— the  oilier  by 
buying  or  otherwise  procuring  and  retaining  an 
increase  of  specie,  to  meet  the  expected  demands. 
As  may  be  seen  ftom  the  official  report  of  the 
banks  themselves,  they  have  been  doing  neither, 
but  the  reverse,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  of  indulgence  to  iheir  suspension  ; 
and  it  ia  equally  certain  uid  notoiious,  that  no- 
thing had  been  oooe  by  them,  efi'ecii  vely,  or  lo  any 
important  extent,  in  either  mode  of  preparation 
during  the  previous  year ;  and  nothing  ever  will 
be  so  done  by  tbem^  uoiil  imperatively  command- 
ed, and  ,^>rcea  by  the  popolar  will  and  indignaiion, 
acting  through  the  laws.  And  in  ihus  tailing 
to  prepare  for  resumption  of  payment,  the  banks 
are  guilty,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  bad  faiih  to 
the  community,  inasmuch  as  every  successive 
extension  of  indulgence  has  been  granted  to  them 
by  the  legislature,  and  acquiesed  in  by  ihe  credu- 
lous and  deluded  people,  because  of  the  under- 
stood promises,  expressed  or  implied,  that  such 
extended  time  of  indnlgenee  woukl  be  faithfully 
and  honestly  used  by  im  banks  to  prepare  them 
lo  resume  specie  payments  at  ihe  end  of  that 
limit  of  lime.  Insirad  of  lhal,  Ibese  repeated 
acts  of  indulgence  have  been  used  but  to  inerease 
the  Ulegiiimate  and  dishonest  profits  made  by 
the  very  act  of  suspension,  and  the  violation 
«r  legal  and  moral  obligations  by  the  banks. 

m*  Bttting    specie  iy  (As  hanka. 

But,  In  addition  to  this  failure  to  taenaa*  their 
•tock^  specie  compand  lo  the  amoiut  of  their 
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notes  In  circulation — a  designed  and  systematic 
lailure  which  nell  deserves  to  be  called  treache- 
rous to  the  indulgent  legislature  and  eonfidioff 
people— what  would  be  thought  ifii  were  chanted 
that  ihese  banks  have  been  and  are  regularly  en- 
gaged in  selling  spene,  for  their  own  or  other  de- 
preciated bank  notes,  Ibr  the  profit  of  such  premium 
or  difference  of  price,  as  is  caused  solely  by  the  de- 
prmaiion,  and  that  from  these  sales  the  richest  of 
the  present  large  and  unrighieoua  profits  of  suspen- 
sion are  derived  by  the  banks  1  Every  disin- 
terested hetirer  of  such  a  charge  would  pro- 
nounce such  conduct  lo  euipasa  every  thing  of 
bad  faith  before  known  of  the  procedure  of  sol- 
vtnt  banks — and  most  of  the  apologists  for 
the  present  bank  policy  would  cry  out  against  the 
charge  aa  a  monstrous  and  groundless  calumny. 
Yet  we  maintain  it  to  be  true,  to  the  letter  as  well 
as  in  Ihe  spirit.  Such  transaciions,  indeed,  are 
not  called  by  so  ugly  a  name  as  "aelling  of  spe- 
cie;" ihey  are  known,  in  common  parlance,  as 
the  "selling  of  drafls  on  New  York;*'  but  it  is 
noihins  more  nor  less  in  each  case  than  setting 
the  amount  f^f  specie  which  ihe  draft  or  chede  eom- 
mantU,  and  which  amount  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  in  a  New  York  bank,  ready  to  be  paid  in 
vpecip.  The  specie  is  not  the  less  belonging  to 
the  Virginia  bank,  hecaiife  ii  is  lying  in  the  vault 
of  a  bank  in  New  York,  instead  of  one  in  Kich- 
mond  or  Petersburg;  nor  is  it  worth  any  less,  as 
specie,  lo  the  hank  here  owning  it,  because  of  be- 
ing in  New  York — but  ihe  reverse.  Dratis  for 
specie  payable  in  New  York  will  be  worth  more 
to  most  of  those  persons  who  may  demand  specie 
here,  than  would  be  spfxie  paid  here.  And, 
therefore,  ihe  fund  of  specie  in  New  York  need  not 
be  brought  here  lo  be  used  for  resumption. 

In  another  place  the  evils  of  this  general  sys- 
tem of  the  banks  dealing  in  exchange  have  been 
shown.  As  ihey  use  their  power  over  the  bor- 
rowing class  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  the  first 
holders  of  the  drafts  on  New  York,  an  unfair  and 
usurious  profit  it  usually  made  in  the  first  pur- 
chase by  the  banks.  Bui,  after  having  made  that 
profit,  if  the  specie,  which  ihese  drafts  at  iheir 
maturity  will  command  in  New  York,  were  but 
held  there,  every  one  of  these  numeroos  por- 
ehases  would  sirengthen  our  banks,  and  prepara 
them  the  belier  to  resume  specie  payments.  But 
they  cannot  bear  to  yield  so  much  present  gain 
(or  such  an  object;  and  iher«fore  iheir  fund  of* 
specie  in  New  York  is  regularly  sold  at  such  pro- 
fit of  premium  as  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of 
depreciation  of  their  own  noicf — and  which  de- 
gree of  depreciation  is  hsetf  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
■he  supposed  discredit  or  bad  faith  of  the  banks. 
Their  self-inflicted  dishonor  is  thus  made  the  most 
productive  part  of  iheir  trading  capital. 

£mk  HSitfy,  tn  prtne^  and  wi  s^d. 

As  was  eipluned  more  lully  in  another  report 
to  the  Association,  the  individuals  with  whom  the 
banks  carry  on  this  profitable  trade  of  "dealing 
in  eichange"  are  subjected  to  Ihe  payment  of 
what  is  in  effiecta  grinding  rate  <^  .usury.  And 
there  ate  still  other  kinds  of  ezlonionate  usury, 
in  point  of  fact  and  in  a  moral  view,  continually 
practised  by  banks,  though  the  acts  may  be  legal- 
ized by  the  unjust  indulgence  of  law.  Of  this, 
we  wilt  offer  an  illustration  that  any  one  may 
see  the  truth  of,  and  which  none^ill  venitire  to 
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Ae  the  ezisring  \aw  of  ihe  len^  fixes  the  l«t  of 
oezt  Januarjr  as  the  limit  of  tinie  Ibr  the  banks 
10  pay  specie,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the 
law,  and  fromt  the  eileoce  of  the  bank  auihoriiies 
to  the  contrary,  that  on  (hat  day  ihey  loiU  truly 
resume  specie  (wymeDts,  and  of  course  ihat  their 
notes  will  then  be  at  par  with  specie.  (Whatever 
we  may  fear  or  bnlieve  to  th«  eooirary  is  nothing  lo 
(he  purpose.)  Now,  on  Sfpiember  1,  the  notes 
or  these  banks  are  depreciated  at  least  3  per  cent, 
below  the  value  of  lipecie.  If  then,  oi^  this  day, 
en  individual  baa  disrounted  byihe  bank  a  note 
for  8100  due  January  1,  for  a  real  business  trans- 
aciioD,  and  to  be  paid  at  raaiuriiy,  he  will  in 
fact  get  but  897  lor  hia  8100  (deductini;  the  toes 
by  depreciation,)  and  on  his  note  will  be  paid  to 
Ihe  bank  8100,  at  its  maiurily.  Besides  thus 
paying  the  legal  and  proper  iniereet  (at  6  per  cent, 
per  annum)  of  8^  for  ihe  uee  of  tbe  4  monihs 
loan,  (he  borrower  pays,  3  per  cent,  more  io  depre- 
ciation, or  fi  per  cenL  for  4  months,  equal  to  16 
per  cent,  perennum,  for  ihe  loan  of  9W0.  And 
if  the  rate  of  depreciation  were  5  per  cent,  aa  it 
was  but  recenily,  or  10  per  cent.,  as  at  an  earlier 
timef  Ihe  process  would  be  (he  same,  and  the 
usury  increased  in  proportion  to  the  givaier  rate 
of  depreciation.  Thia  buBtnesa  of  lending  depre- 
ciated bank  notes  by  a  bank,  as  lawful  money, 
at  their  nominal  amoiini,  has  been  declared  by  a 
judicial  deciaion  in  Missiaeippi,  to  be  usury  in 
the  legal  senro,  and  the  lenders  to  be  lubieci  to 
all  the  penalties  of  uaury.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  general  principle 
of  this  deciaion  and  iis  universal  applicability ; 
but  we  do  not  undertake  to  lay  whether  the  parti- 
cular ioterlerence  and  indulgence  of  the  law  of 
Vifinnia  may  not  have  effectually  screened  the 
taalkh  from  the  danger  or  toes  Irom  these  uurious 
tranaaclioiw. 


PCAV  TO  KBHOVB  VrVMPK. 

Fnn  the  Wenem  Farmer  aad  Gudener. 

Jl^r.  Editor  .-—Although  I  am  not  myself  a 
practical  farmer,  yet  I  fove  to  see  all  the  operations 
on  a  farm  carried  on  with  oealneBS  and  economy. 
1  own  a  small  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  in 
Champaign  county ;  and  when  I  purchased  it, 
the  fields  were  greatly  disfigured  and  encumbered 
with  dead  trees  ■landing,  and  whh  stomps.  I 
wish  that  I  tni^ht  have  the  pleaaure  of  yourcom- 
pany  over  the  larm,  or  indeed  at  the  house  (Ibr 
every  field  can  be  seen  from  the  door)  to  show  you 
the  excellent  conditim  which  it  ia  now  in.  There 
is  scarce  a  atump  or  buah  to  be  seen,  except  aome 
very  handsome  shade  trees  purposely  left  Ibr  shel- 
tering ihe  cattle  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  removal  of  these  stumps  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  very  simple  and  economical  process, 
which  I  will  attempt  to  describe,  in  tbe  hope  that 
)t  may  be  beneficial  lo  (hose  who  have  their  lands 
encumbered  with  trees  and  stumps.  Procure  -a 
dry  red-elm  lever,  about  twenty  feet  long,  and 
about  six  lo  eight  Inches  io  diameter— a  ^od 
•loot  big  chain,  with  two  yokes  of  oxeo ;  this  is 
«ll  the  madtinery  that  is  necessary.  The  mode  of 
operation  is  thus:  wrap  the  log  chain  around 
th»  slump  ■  little  above  Ihe  groand,  and  make 


what  is  called  a  log-hiich;  lay  the  lever  horizon- 
tally  on  the  ground,  tbe  large  end  next  to  tbe 
chain  and  againat  Ihe  stump ;  make  the  other 
end  of  the  chaih  fast  to  this  end  of  the  lever, 
drawing  the  levrr  tight  against  the  stump;  the 
cattle  are  bitched  to  tbe  small  end  of  the  lever, 
and  driven  around  the  stump  io  a  eiri'le,  of  whKh 
Ihe  lever  is  ihe  radius.  One  revolution  of  the  ox- 
en around  the  slump  wilt  generally  twist  out  the 
larirest  of  Ihem  ;  but  should  not  the  power  ihua 
applied  be  sufficient  to  move  the  stump,  the  side 
roois  may  be  uncovered  and  cut  partly  olf ;  atier 
this  is  done,  the  alump  will  be  easily  removed. 
Vou  will  find  thia  plan  much  preferable  to  any 
'*  pnteni  slump  extractor"  that  you  may  ha.ve 
seen  puffed  iu  tbe  papers.  D.  L. 


ON  TUB  KXTERMINATIOH  OF  HUT-OKASB. 

fnm  tiMs  BdaOttm  Africntlnriit. 

Sir.  Editor :-^i>o  you  know  nut-grasp  ?  And 
do  you  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it  1  Without 
waiting  for  your  answer  I  will  tell  you.  Hoe  it 
from  the  beginning  to  ihe  end  of  the  season,  at 
Buch  short  intervals  as  lo  prevent  the  upper  vege- 
tation IVom  coming  to  maturity^  i.  e.  from  flower- 
ing. Your  enemy,  if  he  have  been  in  long  poa- 
seBsion  of  hia  ground,  will  wage  a  hard  conteat 
with  you  fur  the  greater  part  of  tbe  season,  in- 
deed you  will  be  frequently  tempted  lo  believe 
him  invincible  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, if  you  have  continued  your  attacks  with- 
out wavering,  you  will  perceive  his  courage  and 
strength  drooping,  and  by  the  end  of  it,  that  ha 
19  fairly  on  the  retreat  But  on  the  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  you  will  again  see  him,  though 
indinintahed  numbers  and  in  scattered  positions. 
If  you  recommence  your  attacks,  and  continue 
the  same  practices  as  before,  about  tbe  lOih  or 
15th  July,  you  will  receive  his  final  capitulation. 
I  have  in  ibis  manner  exterminated  a  great  deal 
of  nut-grass. 

The  best  way  of  hoeing  this  grass  ia  to  chop  it 
an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface,  and  go  over  it 
once  in  every  three  or  lour  daye.  I  have  never 
tried  the  plough  expressly  for  this  purpose,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  equally  efficaceoua 
— perhaps  more  quickly  so.  Indeed,  I  regard  the 
plough,  when  steadily  used,  as  the  most  certain 
eradicator  of  the  out-grasat  wbtle  as  to  the  joint- 
grass  it  ia  the  beat  means  tn  the  world  fiir  {wopa- 
gating  it.  The  reaaons  in  both  eases  are,  I  thiok, 
too  ptaio  lo  require  explanation.  As  to  facta,  we 
know  that  in  tbe  section  where  tbe  plough  is  tbe 
common  and  ehief  implement,  out-grasa  is  uo- 
koowD,  except  in  yards  or  inctoeures,  where  the 
plough  never  comes ;  while  joint-gniae  is  tlw 
universal  and  growing  pest 

The  nut-grass  shoots  up  in  the  spring  from  solid 
tubers,  or  nuts.  Tbe  roots  immediately  after 
developing  a  certain  length  of  leaf,  form  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  tbe  ground  an  enlargement 
or  tumor,  from  whieli  radiate  on  every  side  two 
distinct  kinds  of  ofTaets— one  a  small  black  filiform 
radicle  on  which  ihe  nut  is  formed  subsequently 
to  the  infioreaeenee— Ihe  other  a  whttWi  attceuleot 
brittle  sprout,  which  after  running  a  little  way 
horizontally  comes  op  aoother  plant,  which  eoift* 
mencea  immediately  te  do  tba|Mtg^^|^firft 
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■pitHU  i  ud  iliii  pitwH 'm  ooniiODed  in  qaiek 
•uecfnion  lo  Ibe  end  or  the  eeaMO.  Sooo  eOer 
the  eeverat  plants  (to  lo  flower,  the  black  radicle* 
which  Uaue  Irom  them  ben^in  to  form  the  nuie, 
which  remaio  Ui  (he  erounti  a«  the  parent  sources 
of  the  veiteiBiioD  of  the  oexi  eeneoo.  The  oid  tu- 
heri  die  sooo  aller  brincini;  out  the  new  vegetation. 
The  object  of  lUp  Ibregotntir  treaimeot  is  to  pre- 
vent the  tuit  trooi  beiog  Ibrmed,  and  (he  repre- 
•rniaiion  I  have  made  givaa  the  rationale  ol'  it. 
With  respect,  fte.  K, 

In  repiy  lo  our  esteemed  cormpondent "  F." 
we  would  iofbroi  him,  that  it  hna  been  our  mislbr- 
UUM  to  fitrm  a  very  intimate  acqnaintanee  with 
iba  common  enemy  of  ibe  aouthem  planler-~nuf - 
gmt.  We  will  uio  sutrKert  what  we  think  a 
mora  ■lecessfiil,  and  cenatnly  a  lar  more  econo- 
mical nie'hod  of  exierminating  it,  than  that  pro- 
posed in  htH  communication.  Our  remedy  is  deep 
winter  ploughing,  followed  by  the  free  use  of  (he 
harrow  or  cultivator,  and  the  frequent  and  dili^nt 
employment  of  the  latier  implement  during  the 
growth  of  the  subeequeot  summer  crop. 

When  we  puixhaspd  our  (arm  in  the  fall  of 
1889,  we  found  one  portion  ofii — about  five  acres 
— so  badly  infested  wiih  not-graes,  that  the  stand- 
ing crop  Yielded  a  miserable  return  lor  the  labor 
that  had  been  expended  upon  it.  One  part  ofthe 
five  acres  was  Id  aweel  potatoes,  and  the  indtvi- 
dual  who  cultivated  the  farm  informed  us,  that  he 
had  been  utterly  uoabte  to  keep  down  the  not  and 
joint  grass,  aliboogh  ha  had  hired  additional  foree 
during  the  summer,  expressly  for  the  porpoae  of 
exterminating  these  common  noisaneet. 

In  the  monih  of  December  we  had  the  whole 
farm  thoroughly  and  deeply  ploughed  by  a  large 
plough,  and  a  pair  of  strong  horses.  To  do  this, 
we  employed  a  laborer  from  the  slate  of  Maine, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  «ueh  work,  and  who 
performed  it  most  effectually,  Dotwithsiandtng  the 
groood  was  very  rough. 

The  plough  was  Ibliewed  by  the  harrow,  fimt 
in  the  direction— iban  aerosa  tba  fiirrow.  By 
Iheaa  means  a  lam  praportioii  oT  the  tubere  of 
the  out-grass  wsfalmHight  to  the  surfnce,  where 
diey  were  expoeed  to  the  frost  of  winter. 

fiariy  in  March,  about  one  half  of  the  fira 
acne  was  manured  broad-cast,  ploughed  again, 
seeded  in  oais,  and  thoroughly  harrowed,  eo  as  lo 
rflectuatly  cover  the  grain.  The  onts  grew  w-ll, 
but  just  before  it  had  attained  its  full  growth,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  army-worm— the  larva  ol 
a  small  nighi  rooih  {of  iht  genua  noetua,)  by 
which  it  was  cut  down  as  cffecitially  in  a  few 
days,  as  it  could  have  been  done  by  the  hand  ol 
man.  About  the  6rfi  of  June  (his  Fame  piece  of 
ground  was  prepared  lor  slips  in  the  following 
manner:  Furrowawere  drawn  four  and  a  half 
feet  ay«t,  wtih  a  la^  two  hone  plough  in 
whk^i  a  good.supply  of  manure  anis  scattered, 
after  which,  wtih  two  bouts,  with  the  same  im- 
pleaeots,  (or  (bur  fbrrows,)  beds  were  formed 
upon  the  manure,  in  which  all  the  stubble  and 
award  were  compJeuJy  lomed  under.  The  hoes 
followed,  and  byastight  loueb,  made  the  beds 
smooth  and  even^  alter  which  ihe  whole  was 
planted  ia  slips,  chiefly  yama.  The  sUps  grew  ofi 
beauUfully,  aud  yielded  beyond  oar  moat  sangtiine 
axpeetaiionB.  But  it  eboald  be  elated,  in  le- 
ganl  to  the  eubaa^oant  eiiltiniwB,  m  it  may  have 


an  important  beariiw  upon  the  mtt-grass,  thalaa 
aoon  as  the  slips  had  taken,  the  sides  of  the  beda 

were  ploughed  down,  by  taking  a  slice  from  each, 
with  a  uaait  mould-board  plough,  alier  which  ibe 
dirt  was  thrown  back  by  the  same  implement, 
ihe  work  being  completeil  by  iho  hoes.  The 
same  iwoeess  was  repeated  once,  except  that  at 
the  second  working,  after  cutting  the  slice  from 
the  beds,  the  cultivator  was  passed  twice  in  the 
middle,  vo  ns  to  pulverize  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  put  it  in  condition  to  be  hauled  up  readily  by 
the  hoes. 

In  the  winier  of  1840  this  ground  was  again 
ploughed,  aljbough  lelt  in  fine  ctmdition  alter  Ihe 
potato  crop,  audio  the  month  af  Deeember  and 
January  following,  was  planted  in  dwarf  marrew- 
fnt  peat,  which  yielded  a '  most  alwndaDt  crop. 
As  soon  Bi  the  peas  were  ofi,  one  part  waa  put  to 
wa'er-melons — the  remainder  in  com— both  of 
whirh  have  succeeded  well. 

Wfl  have  already  stated  that  only  one  half  of 
the  ground  was  seeded  in  oatt.  The  other  half, 
aflertborough  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  the 
spring,  was  put  in  melons,  which,  during  the  early 
part  oftheir  growth,  werft  repeatedly  worked  with 
the  |>lougfa  and  cultivator.  AHer  Ihe  melons 
were  off;  ihi*  piece  of  ground  furnished  a  most 
abundant  crop  of  bay— not  nuf-grass,'— but  luxu- 
riant erab-graaa,  which  grew  so  rank  aa  to  be 
mowed  with  coo^derable  difficulty.  It  was  than 
cleared  off,  ploughed  three  time^  harrowed  as 
oneo,  and  rid^  Ibr  laroipa,— one  halfrata-baf^, 
Ihe  other  half  red-top,  snow-ball,  and  Pomeranta. 
In  putting  in  this  crop,  the  ridges  were  formed 
twenty-eight  inches  span,  and  (he  manure  de- 
posited in  (be  interval.  The  ridges  were  (hen 
reversed  so  as  to  cover  the  manure,  and  ihe  tur- 
nips drilled  upon  the  lop.  The  crop  waa  kept 
clean,  and  the  ground  well  pulverized,  by  means 
of  a  small  pleughi  the  cultivator,  and  the  hoe. 
There  was  probably  never  a  better  crop  of  tumipo 
raised  near  Charleston. 

The  aame  ground  baa  yielded,  Ibe  present  sea- 
Bon,  a  good  crop  of  melons;  will  be  ready  for  mow- 
ing in  a  few  days ;  and  will  then  be  prepar^ 
again  lor  turnips. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  Ihe 
nul-grass  has  disappeared,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  a  luxuriant  ^wtb  of  crow- loot  (fjbwMW 
indiett,^  and  crab-graas  (dt^torta  songutno/w.) 
Some  lime  after  the  first  winter  ploughing,  the 
dead,  dry,  and  partially  decayed  tubers  of  the 
nut-grass  were  seen  thickly  disseminated  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  soil,  and  as  those  which 
were  not  brought  lo  theturlace  by  the  first  opera- 
tion have  been  sobaequenily  exposed  by  frequent 
eiirring  and  other  acta  of  tillage,  they  have  been 
submitted  lo  the  aame  deatrueiive  processee,  and 
(he  groand  formerly  ao  moeh  iofeated,  ahhough  it 
may  here  and  there  exhibit  a  few  plenia  of  nut- 
gFBsa,  may  be  said  to  be  aa  clear  of  this  trouble- 
some enemy  of  the  farmer,  aa  any  land  in  the  low 
eouniry. 

To  all  thoee  who  ore  troubled  with  out-grasa, 
our  correspondent  amongst  the  reat,  we  would 
recommend  as  the  best  means  of  extermioat- 

ing  it  .■ — 

let.  Deep  winier  ploughing— not  aeratching 
with  a  amall  single  horee  plough,  with  a  lazy  ne- 
gro lo  guide  it— but  pk>oghiog  to  the  depth  of  at 
laaateight  iochee— even  twelve,  or  more  if  poeai- 
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ble— aim  frequcDi  and  thorough  harrowiilfF,  or  the 
Dse  oftbe'culiiTator  durinit  the  winier  tooDtht,  to 
that  the  tubenand  sto(oniferoui  fibres  of  the  plant 
may  be  brouij:ht  to  the  Burfac^,  and  expoted  io 
the  trosi.  They  need  have  no  feara  of  injuring 
their  lands  hy  deep  ploujfhing,  provided  they  fur- 
niah  ihem  wiih  bd  adequate  supply  ol'  mnnnrc. 
'J'he  common  prrjudice  against  the  plough,  and 
the  delective  use  ol  ii.  are  the  greatest  curses  upon 
low  country  agriculture. 

3d.  To  put  such  brops  upon  the  ground  as  will 
admit  of  its  being  I'requenily  stirred  during  the 
growing  season,  with  the  plough'aQd  ihe  cultiva- 
tor—espedally  the  latter  loairument. 

By  the  adoption  oT  this  courae,  we  will  veniore 
10  predict,  that  in  a  lew  seasons  they  will  have 
the  aaiisfhetioD  of  seeing  one  of  their  most  trou- 
blesome enemiea  effectually  Tanquished.— JSd. 
80UTHBKI1  Agkigvltuiiut. 


AMmOAH  COTTOir  PLAHVaftS  W  XKDIA. 

The  Mobile  Journal  publishes  the  rotlowing ex- 
tract Irom  a  letter  Irom  a  oative  of  one  of  the  cot- 
toD  growing  aialea  who  ia  now  in  India  under  a 
eontraet  wlin  the  tiovemmeot,  or  a  company 
who  are  makiDg  an  attempt  to  improve  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  in  that  country.  The  letter  eonlaina 
iaformation  which  is  ourioua,  and  deservini;  of 
aiieoiion  from  the  uitbenticity  of  the  Bame.-~7E>ur. 
of  Cmmerce. 

Ccdpte,  May  lOth,  1S41. 

I  am  now  about  six  hundred  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, io  the  district  of  fiundtecuod,  and  have 
conimeoced  business  after  a  sort  of  fashion.  As 
to  labor,  I  can  get  plenty,  such  as  It  is ;  one  of  our 
negroes  will  do  more  work  than  five  of  Ihe  na- 
tives. They  are  something  like  our  Choctaw 
Indiana  at  home,  only  n«acb  inferior  in  strength, 
courage,  and  energy. 

Thatn  ia  no  Ibreat  for  thnn  to  roam  in  here,  as 
the  Coctawa  have,  and  tiiey  are  therebre  com- 
pelled to  make  a  living,  such  as  it  i*,  by  labor^  and 
ue  rent  to  the  government  eats  out  the  profit  of 
all  they  do  cultivate.  The  land  here  all  betoDgs 
to  government,  and  the  naiiveshave  to  pay  rent 
Ibr  using  ii.  The  rent  is  from  three  to  nine  rupees 
per  begba,  according  to  lituaiioo;  the  nearer  a 
well  the  higher  the  rent,  three  heghaa  make  about 
one  acre  01  our  measurement.  This  grinds  1  hem 
down  so  hard  that  they  rarely  aiientpt  to  mnke 
more  than  a  mere  living,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
little  rice.  There  are  lew  of  them  that  ever  get 
animal  food  at  all,  so  you  may  judge  what  sort  of 
creaiuret  they  are  for  labor,  compared  with  our 
negroes  at  the  south.  I  do  say  that  this  is  greater 
alavery  than  that  of  the  slaves  in  North  America. 
Tou  may  say  they  have  do  masters  to  order  them 
to  their  wora  as  you  do  slaves,  but  they  are  no- 
thing  like  as  well  provided  for  or  as  happy.  You 
can  biiv  the  beat  men  here  fbr  five  pice  a  day, 
women  and  boys  at  two  10  three  pice — there  are 
43  pice  in  a  rupee,  and  a  rupee  is  wonh  atmut  45 
ceouof  our  money— ao  you  see  (he  free  laborer 
here  gets  less  than  five  rents  per  day,  or  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  mouth,  with  which  to  clothe  and 
feed  hirotelf  and  pay  rent  to  government. 

Besides  this,  there  are  other  circumstaneea 
against  this  being  an  agricultural  country.  Tbere 


is  hardly  any  timber  fit  for  use.  I  have  seen  do 

tree,  since  I  have  been  here,  higher  than  90  feet 
to  the  top  branch.  There  are  no  horeea  fit  Ibr 
work,  except  the  Arabian,  brought  from  Persia 
and  sold  at  hi^h  prices  from  hundreds  up  to  two 
thousand  nipees,  which  is  too  much  for  any  farm 
horee,  and  so  we  have  nothing  to  depend  upon 
Ibr  ploughing,  but  very  small  oxen,  much  interior 
to  those  in  America.  We  may  make  about  2U0 
pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  three  acres  to 
the  hnnd,  which  will  be  about  600  pounds,  or  a 
bale  and  a  hall  of  our  weight,  to  tbe  hand,  but  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  more  than  100  ponnda  10 
the  acre,  and  that  of  very  interior  atoff compared 
with  Mississippi  cotton.  Stilt,  as  this  is  much  bet- 
ter than  tbe  native  eultivation,  1  may  do  quite  as 
well  for  myself  as  at  home,  for  I  am  disposed  to 
think  (he  government  will  be  liberal.  1  rtiall, 
nevertheless,  return  to  America  at  tba  elose  of 
my  engagement. 


■AWDCBT. 

Tnm  Un  jUbnqr  OaUvsHr. 
A.  W.  li.,  of  Hempaiead,  U  I.,  in  a  comma- 

nicaiioDsayt: 

"My  predecessor  was  in  the  habit  of  |muiiqc ' 
large  quantities  of  sawdust,  straw,  Stc,  in  bis 
pig  pen,  let  it  get  thoroughly  incorporated  and 
rotten,  and  then  use  it  as  a  manure.  On  the  pur- 
chase of  the  place  last  spring,  I  fbund  on  it  a 
qunniiiy  of  this  sawdust  manure,  horse  roanure 
and  long  manure,  which  three  kinds  i  separately 
put  in  difiisreDt  pans  of  my  coru  field.  The 
result  is  this  :  the  part  with  long  manure  is  very 
poor,  (by  the  way  would  not  poudretie  help  ill) 
the  horse  manure  good,  and  the  sawdust  jirtt 
rate." 

This  method  of  using  sawdust  has  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Shaken  with  great  ■ueeeas.  Roued 
sawdust  of  itaelf  ,wonld  be  a  good  manwe,  but 
put  io  a  pig  pen  it  not  only  decays,  but  it  absorbs 
and  retains  much  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Ihe  manure,  ihat  would  otherwiae  be  iosr.  Of 
the  great  value  of  hog  manure  for  the  com  crop 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It  is  decidedly 
superior  to  aoy  or  alt  of  the  ordinary  manures 
for  this  crop,  and  a  farmer  should  use  every  ex- 
ertion, by  frequently  replenishing  his  pig  pen  with 
refuse  matter,  to  increase  tba  amount  or  prevent 
waste. 


OAKLIC,  A  ODBB  W0%  KIDHBT  TOBK. 

Prasi  As  Wastam  Pmar  sad  OsidMw. 

£looimngton,jFnd.,Jul$mtim. 
SHt: — In  the  ninth  number  of^yonr  valuable 
periodical,  under  the  bead  *'  kidnty  toonM,"  the 
use  of  com  boiled  with  ashes  is  proposed  as  a 
remedy. 

This  remedy  in  recent  and  alight  affections,  1 
believe  ohen  preves  socoeaafol ;  and  ao  does 
orsemc,  given  in  a  dose  of  a  teappoonful  or  more ; 
but  this  poisonous  drag  should  never  be  giTcn, 
except  to  stock  hogs.  The  most  certain  pfan  « 
.  treatment,  however,  is  to  make  an  incision  tnroogh 
tbe  akin^  about  an  inch  long^jarallel  with,  and 
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OQ  each  Mde  of  the  baekbtHke,  wmuiiattl!/  oc*r 
(Ac  kidtujft — and  after  Mparating  ibe  akin  liiKbt- 
ly  IroDi  tbe  |MU1«  beneath,  iDiertiDg  two  or  ibree 
doveaorirarlie.  Tbe  bair  of  tbe  bog;  ihould  be 
■tmved  on  wbere  ibe  ikio  ii  to  vplit,  aod  after 
tbe  garlic  ia  put  in,  a  atitcb  ihould  be  takeo  wiih 
a  DMdIe  and  thread,  about  the  middle  or  tbe  in- 
ciaioD,  BO  aa  to  preveot  tbe  garlic  from  rallioff  out. 
For  thirty  years  past  1  have  kooffa  this  plan  of 
treatmeot  loUowed,  and  it  rarely  ever  faiu,  even 
ID  tbe  wont  oane.   yoan,  &e. 

0.  H.  Maxwsll. 


MOW-ITOBHS  tm  MOVVTAlir  DlSTBIOTi. 

Ffom  tlM  Penay  Haguiiw. 
Tboae  who  have  never  witneased  the  great 
accomulatioD  of  anow  which  takes  place  during 
some  severe  winters  in  Ibe  mountainous  diatrieta 
of  the  north  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scotland, 
would  scarcely  credit  the  extent,  the  leogth,  tbe 
breadth,  and  tbe  ,deptb  of  some  of  the  immeuae 
masses  of  ^w  tliat  aceumutaie  in  certain  situa- 
tions among  the  mountain* ;  aod  many  persons 
there  an,  do  doubt,  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  laet,  that  in  every  mountain  dimct  of  the 
north  there  are  aoow  drifia  that  never  vrhMy 
dissolve  and  disappear,  bat  fragments  of  whidi 
remain  from  season  to  eeaeon,  and  from  year  to 
year,  in  tbe  hollows  end  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains (for  the  moat  part  where  the  aspect  is  north- 
erly,) notwithstanding  the  copious  and  frequent 
£eUI8  of  spring  and  afitnmn  rain,  to  which  these 
mountain  diatricu  are  peculiarly  liable,  and  tbe 
dissolving  infloence  of  tbe  gentle  breezes  of  sum- 
mer. These  fragments  of  tbe  winter  soow-drifta 
are  seldom  visible  from  the  roads  and^igb^aya 
leading  through  the  open  and  more  distant  part 
of  the  country,  or  even  along  tbe  adjaMnt  valleys, 
and  oonsequeotly  their  existence  it  known  only 
to  those  who  are  &miliar  with  tbe  situations  they 
■n  known  to  occupy.  In  these  upland  diatrieta 
butsmall  qoantities  of  grain  are  grown,  tlie  aoil 
Ibr  the  most  part  being  onsnited  to  com  crops, 
while  the  climate  is  even  more  so.  Hence  tbe 
ihrmers  turn  their  attention  to  the  breeding 
of  abeep  and  tdack  cattle,  the  mountain  diatrieta 
of  the  north  of  England  being  mostly  slieep- 
f^rms ;  while  in  varioua  parts  of  the  hilly  country 
in  Scotland  large  numbers  of  black  cattle  are 
bred  and  sent  to  the  southern  roarkels. 

In  the  sheep  districts  in  tbe  north  of  Enfi^and 
the  farms  are  seldom  la^e,  and  yet  many  of  tbe 
farmers  manage  to  keep  pietly  Dnmeroua  flooki 
of  iheep,  vaiying  trom  three  or  four  hundred  to 
the  same  nnniber  of  thonsands.  This,  however, 
w  effected  only  where  population  is  scanty,  and 
where  the  commons  (usually  called  fella)  are  very 
extensive,  and  upon  whidi  the  own  en  or  occd- 
pien  of  the  enclosed  land  or  farms  enjoy  an  un- 
Hintted  right  of  pastorage,  or  common  right,  aa 
iti>  generally  called.  Hence  it  frequently  hap- 
pens uat  the  occupier  of  80  or  100  acres  of  en- 
doeed  land,  and  much  of  it  of  but  an  indifferent 

n'ity,  if  he  possess  sufficient  capital,  and  the 
be  eonvenienily  situated,  will  keep  a  flock 
of  sheep  of  1000  or  WXO  of  the  small  black-feced 
or  mountaio  breed,  tbe  whole  of  which  hesum- 
mer^pasturea on  the  fella  or  moon;  bat  a  cod- 


siderable  portion  of  which,  partiealwly  the  young- 
er and  weaker  part,  be  has  to  send  out,  at  so 
much  per  head,  into  some  more  congenial  part  of 
the  country,  during  the  winter  season.  He  could 
not,  however,  afford  to  pay  for  winter  pasturage 
for  the  whole  of  his  flock,  and  therefore  uie  great- 
er poriion  remains  in  his  own  enclosures,  or  on 
the  lower  ranges  of  moontain  land  contiguous 
thereto,  during  the  winter,  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure a  scanty  aubatstence  among  the  heath,  the 
rushes,  and  the  bent  grass,  in  the  best  way  they 
are  able.  Bat  when  tbe  anew  lies  deep,  and  the 
weather  is  very  seven,  these  animals,  fArdy  aa 
they  undoubtedly  are,  would  abaolntely  starve 
were  they  not  supplied  with  a  little  hay  fVom  the 
homestead.  The  hay  is  commonly  borne  on  the 
beads  or  backs  of  the  shepherda,  in  bundles  ae 
large  as  they  can  possibly  wade  through  tbe  anow 
with ;  but  occasionally  on  the  backs  of  horses, 
where  they  can'  travel  without  much  danger  or 
difficulty.  The  hay  is  secured  into  a  apeciea  of 
rude  net-work  formed  of  withies,  and  known  by 
the  local  appellation  of  creels,  in  which  loose  hay, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  more  solid,  may  be  pack- 
ed firmly  and  securely.  When  a  snow-atorm 
is  of  long  continnaoce,  tbe  shepherds  have  enough 
to  do  in  preventing  their  flocks  [straying  away, 
and  in  supi^ying  mem  with  hay  once  or  twice 
in  tbe  day,  according  to  tbe  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther; for  wading  throngh  deep  snow,  with  s 
heavy  load  on  tbe  bead  or  shoulders,  and  often 
where  the  ground  is  billy  and  broken,  is  -  a  very 
laborious  buaineas. 

Though  there  are  neither  fences  nor  other 
laodmarKs  on  those  exteoaive  moui^tatn-ranges, 
from  long  usage,  or  aoine  aupposed  right  or  claim, 
almoat  every  aheep-farmer  appears  to  cooaider 
that  he  possesses  some  peculiar  privilege  to  the 
pasturage  of  that  part  of  tbe  common  on  which 
his  flock  usually  feed*.  Hence  theae  Bocks  are 
rarely  much  mtermbted  with  each  other,  tbe 
owners  or  tbeir  shepherds  taking  tbe  liberty  to 
drive  or  fn^^ten  away  such  of  their  neighboi'* 
sheep  as  chance  to  mix  among  their  own.  Al- 
though this  sort  of  arbitrary  exelosivenesB  ocea- 
Biooatly  leads  to  bickerings  and  animouties  be- 
tween tbe  parlies  whose  flocks  come  thus  in 
collision,  it  certainly  prevents  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  separating  and  asaortiog  at  tbe  seasons  of 
sheep-washing,  aheep-ehearing,  aheep-aalviog, 
&e.,  when  each  flock  has  necessarily  to  be  divest- 
ed of  all  intruders.  It  does  not  oflen  happen  that 
these  extensive  commons  are  overstocked,  not- 
withstanding there  being  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  sheep  in  any  fitrm^s  flock :  bnt  since  ttm 
paatnrage  i*  of  an  poor  a  nature  that,  even  when 
there  i*  abundance  of  room,  Mid  to  spare,  for  all 
tbe  sheep  that  may  be  kept,  the  flocks  never  arrine 
At  a  high  state  of  condition— nothing  like  that 
of  fitting  them  for  the  shambles,— in  ease  of  any 
crowding  or  overstocking  taking  plEwe,  theieduoed 
condition  of  tbe  whole  would  be  a  serious  eooside- 
ration  to  all  tbe  parties  concerned. 

Though  sheep,  like  moot  other  animals,  appear 
to  be  endowed  with  a  certaiii  degree  of  instinct, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  courw,  that  it 
always  operate*  towards  ensuring  their  aalety. 
Persons  who  have  had  the  most  frequent  oppor- 
lunitles  of  observing  them  generally  appear  to 
have  eome  to  this  conehiMoo,  that  when  a  storm 
is  an^roaehing  they  an  ■aldom  taken  by  atupriaa  ; 
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or,  in  fact,  bafora  it  actually  totaea  oo,  tbey  have 
endeavored  to  find  a  place  to  belter  iheniselvee 
from  ita  fury  :  but  in  cases  of  snow-stormB  among 
(be  mouDiaios,  it  very  fi^nerally  happoos  that  the 
places  of  shelter  frooi  the  bitter  and  piercing  blast 
are  places  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger,  lor  it 
ia  there  that  the  drying  mow  aceumulalea  invest 
maases ;  and  white  the  docks  that  have  aought 
shelter  are  comparatively  narm  and  comfortable, 
probably  before  ihey  are  aware  the  drift  will  have 
become  piled  np  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  all 
attempts  to  retreat  impracticable  even  were  ihey 
inclined  to  do  so.  Thua  it  someiimes  happens 
that  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  boure  some  scores, 
nay,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  sheep  become  buried 
beneath  the  snow  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  lo 
most  parts  of  these  mountain- regions,  where  (he 
hilts  are  pretty  steep,  their  aides  are  usually  fur- 
rowed by  several  clelUy  or  deep  aitd  narrow  ra- 
vines, down  which  trickle  the  watavs  of  small 
ipringa  that  commonly  have  their  rise  in  the  up^r 
pane  ol  the  raouDtain.  The  apaeee  along  the 
■idea  of  the  hilla,  between  these  lespeetive  furrows 
or  delli,  for  the  moat  part  are  smooth  and  bare ;  so 
that  at  the  approach  of  a  snow-storm,  should 
these  place*  be  resorted  to  b;^  the  flocks  as  places 
of  shelter,  they  are  soon  buried  to  a  considerable 
depth,  since  all  the  snow  that  (alls  on  ihe  smooih 
portions  of  the  mountains  is  hurled  into  these 
aaogeroiu  ravines. 

When  a  snow-storm  comes  on  unexpectedly, 
the  losses  in  the  Socks  of  sheep  aregenerally  the 
greatest  j  for  when  it  is  foreseen,  the  shepherds 
are  on  the  alert ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  with- 
in thtir  power  to  prevent  some  portion  of  the  flock 
being  buried  (overblown,  as  they  call  it)  beneath 
tbe  snow,  yet,  in  most  cases,  ibey  are  aware  of 
the  situation  the  missing  sheep  occupied  when  the 
storm  came  on,  and  consequently  know  pretty  well 
where  to  search  the  drifts  for  toem.  When  the 
snow  falls  extremely  light  and  feathery,  the  drift 
will  hardly  sustain  a  person's  weight  tor  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  but  in  such  cases  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  the  sheep  being  suffocated  under  it; 
but  when  it  falls  in  a  softer  state,  but  yet  light 
enough  to  be  drilled  by  a  strong  wind,  the  driit  at 
once  becomes  consolidated  and  heavy,  and  then 
it  is  that  there  exists  great  danger  of  the  sheep 
being  qoickly  imothered. 

There  are  two  methods  puraued  in  searching 
fbrthe  missing  sheep  when  a  snow-storm  has 
aubsided ;  one  d*  them  with  dogs,— sheep-seiiets, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  sheep-finders  ; 
the  other,  thus  :  three  or  four  persons  go  in  com- 
pany, carrying  with  them  a  couple  of  long  smooth 
poles,  and  also  some  spades  or  shovels.  Those 
that  carry  the  poles,  walk  along  the  drifted  snow 
beneath  which  they  suspect  some  of  the  sheep 
are  burled,  frequently  pushing  their  poles  gently 
through  the  aoow,  in  order  to  ascertain,  by  the 
touch,  the  presence  of  the  missing  sheep ;  when, 
having  made  the  diacovery  t^one  or  more,  the 
rtiovew  are  employed  in  opeiung  a  way  by  which 
to  liberate  the  innocent  prisoners.  Persons  accus- 
tomed to  this  prodding  (probing)  for  sheep,  as  it 
is  called,  can  readily  diBtiogaish  by  the  touch  of 
the  pole  the  woolly  coat  of  a  sheep  from  any  other 
substance—  even  from  the  bushy  and  elastic  heath, 
or  tbe  softer  bent  and  mountain  moas.  This  mode 
of  aeaieb,  however,  ia  a  slow  and  tedious  process 
when  there  is  a  conriderable  breadth  of  drift,  a 


great  deal  of  time  necessarily  being  ctmsomed  in 
carefiilly  examining  a  comperativety  sonll  space, 
fieeides,  it  sometimes  happens  tbat  tbe  drills  are 
so  deep  that  an  ordinary  pole  will  hardly  penetrate 
them  to  the  bottom,  and  in  that  case  ihe  syaiem 
becomes  altogether  useless. 

The  employment  of  dogs  to  find  tbe  loot  sheep 
is  by  lar  the  better  plan,  where  it  can  be  effected. 
The  sbeep-aetter  is  ol'no  particular  breed,  thoughf 
for  tbe  most  pari,  .these  d^  belong  to  the  ear 
sftecies.  But  there  are  so  many  vanetice  of  the 
cur — orj  Bt  alt  events,  so  many  coming  under  that 
very  general  term,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
defiDe  what  peculiar  olass  my  father's  dog,  Corby, 
the  sheep-finder,  belonged  to.  He  was  large  aod 
black,  strong- limbed,  long  and  lean  bodied,  shag- 
gy-coated, with  a  little  white  on  the  breast,  as 
well  as  between  tbe  eyes.  His  ears  were  precise- 
ly those  of  the  common  eur,  and  his  tail— for  he 
was  not  tailless— was  both  large  «ad  long.  Corby 
from  his  puppybood  was  a  ftvoriu  in  the  Amily, 
certirinly  not  on  aoeoont  of  peraoml  aiimction^ 
for  these  were  by  no  aneans  in  his  ftvor,  but  fron 
sundry  good  qualitiea  thai  be  was  early  dieeover- 
cd  to  possess.  He  was  diooile,  ai^aebus,  eour- 
ageous,  and  faithful,  aad  when  he  grew  up  be 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  sense  of  smelling, 
particularly  as  regarded  sheep,  and  hence  he  soon 
became  the  most  renowned  sheep-eetter  through  a 
wide  range  of  country.  This  rendered  him  oT  so 
much  account  that  it  in  a  manner  changed  bis 
desriny,  for  having  been  brought  up  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  bis  being,  employed  as  an  ordi- 
lury  shepherd's  deg,  his  snpenor  i^aalitiea  eooo 
procured  for  him  a  higher  disiioetkin,  and  he  be- 
came a  privileged  character  in  the  aittiog-rooB 
aod  parlor ;  searcely  any  ^ervieas  were  required 
of  him,  except  after  a  severe  snow-storm,  when 
he  was  ca)|pd  upon  to  exercise  his  vocation,  which, 
during  many  years,  be  lived  to  do,  and  with  won- 
derliil  success. 

It  was  not  only  upon  our  own  farm  and  floek 
that  Corby  exercised  the  extraordinaiy  powers 
nature  had  endowed  bim  with,  for  hie  Ittme  as  a 
sheep-finder  extended  through  all  the  surroonding 
pariahee ;  and  many  were  the  measles  and  re- 
quests that  his  owner  would  permit  aim  to  be 
taken  to  the  distant  parts  of  the.  upland  country, 
where  portions  of  (he  sheep-flocks  were  often  bu- 
ried beneath  tbe  anew.  We  had  a  servant-boy, 
to  whom  the  dog  was  muehatuushed,  and  when 
it  was  convmient  to  spare  the  latter  lo  exareisB 
his  abilities  for  the  ben^t  of  our  neighbors,  tbe 
former  usually  accompanied  him,  for  it  waa  not  to 
be  supposed  that  so  faithful  and  eagacious  a 
creature  would  voluntarily  accompany  entire 
strangers.  Money,  of  course,  my  father  would 
never  accept  for  Corby's  services,  but  the  boy  that 
used  lo  accompany  tbe  sheep-finder  was  not  so 
rigidly  scrupulous,  aod  many  were  the  shilliogs 
and  half-crowns  that  he  pocketed  in  the  course  of 
a  stormy  winter. 

The  sagacious  animal  always  took  advantage 
of  the  wind,  where  that  was  praeiieable,  and  tie 
moment  be  waa  toU  to  *wt<k  the  sheep  be  caw- 
ful,*  hia  whole  alientioa  was  bertowed  i^ion  iboss 
parts  of  Ihe  enow-drifte  that  the  parliM  pointed 
out  lo  bim.  With  hianooeelose  to  theaomeaaf 
the  snow,  his  eyes  beaming  with  Intalligeiiee  and 
anxiously  watching  every  motion  of  tbe  paraon 
ihat  accompanied  him,  bis  ears  in  an  atiiuide  of 
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liiieoiog,  as  if  he  ezpeeted'to  araiat  tbe  leme  of 
•melling  by  thnt  ol' hearing,  would  he  iraveive  the 
hard,  wMi  or  tlippery  mondnfi.  When  he  firat 
ascertained  that  ibera  were  buried  sheep  aome- 
where  in  (be  virioity,  h«  would  iben  examine, 
wi(b  peculiar  equiioa,  every  part  or  ibe  surround- 
ing surlaoe,  until  he  appeared  io  have  saiiefied 
litimeirni^nliDg  ihe  precise  locality,  and  thtn  he 
would  connnence  eeratchiiig  away  the  snow  with 
■II  Hh  might.  Thii  waa  a  lure  signal  fw  ihew 
who  carried  ih«  aHovela  to  eommence  digging*  but 
ibe  dog  waa  never  satisfied  unless  be  were  allow- 
•d  to  continue  hi*  scratching,  aa  if  he  were  ani- 
totts  to  set  the  Iropriaoned  sheep  at  libeny  aa  soon 
H  poaaibJe.  Many  dogs,  and  particularly  those 
that  faa^  a  cross  m  the  terrier  breed,  that  are  oo- 
casKHially  employed  in  aearching  for  aiteep  that 
bara  been  overblown,  the  moineDt  they  get  a 
■ighi  or  the  sheep  will  endeavor  to  seize  upon 
thera  with  aa  mueb  aavageoeaa  as  they  would 
attack  any  wild  animal }  but  Corby  knew  better 
ibao  to  aet  thus,  la  a  aiogte  severe  wiiuer  this 
dog  ha*  been  known  to  have  set(aa  finding  the 
•aheep  in  this  manner  iaoalled)  upwarda  of  three 
hDDtued  abeep,  and  though  it  may  be  true  that  a 
porlioa  of  thMU  might  bave  been  diacovered 
Ifaroufh  other,  means,  the  probability  ie  that  he 
waa  the  raeana  of  Kaeoiw  aeTeral  scores  that 
otherwise  inevitably  would  have  perished. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  where  sheep  are 
buried  beneath  eight  or  ten  feel  ol  compact  snow, 
they  would  be  crushed  beneath  the  suirounH- 
ing  weight,  if  not  to  immediate  death,  at  least  iu 
ao  severe  a  manner  that  they  could  not  long  sur- 
vive. This,  however,  i«  rarely  thecaae  ;  aod  ex- 
cept whes  the  fell  ol'seowie  inpmediaiely  suc- 
eeadid  by  ■  than*  and  suffooaiioD  or  drowning 
oatorally  ensaea,  very  few,  comparatively,  perish 
on  aeeount  of  the  great  depth  or  the  drift,  the 
anow  being  so  poroua  that  respiraiion  is  carried  on 
without  much  ioconvenieoee.  Experience  has 
aliowa  that,  for  the  moat  part,  when  abeep  that 
have  sought  shelter  in  some  raviite  or  hollow  per- 
ceive the  snow  rapidly  iocreesiog  on  aod  around 
them  they  get  upon  their  feet  aod  attempt  to 
ahake  it  irom  their  fleeces  ;  and  cooaequenUy  ia  a 
Biandiog  position  become  finally  enclosed  in  (he 
drifi.  With  the  weaker  portion  of  a  flock  thia  ia 
seldom  the. case,  for  they  commonly  continue 
fooiiooleas  where  they  have  first  lain  down,  in 
aome  riieltend  ntuaiion,  lutU  the  snow  has  ac- 
enmolated  ao  mtKb  that  it  would  b^  impossible 
ferlhemto  risedid  Ibey  make  the  attempt.  The 
coBaeqaence  of  this  is,  that  if  they  are  not  rescu- 
ed for  several  days,  tbey  either  perish  through  ac- 
tual starvatioo,  not  being  able  to  move  at  all  or 
obtaiB  the  smallest  panicle  of  sustenance,  or 
their  limba  beooaie  atifi*  and  paralyzed  befiire 
death  actually  takes  place.  Those,  however,  that 
bave  been  biiried  in  the  snow  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, should  ihey  continue  undiscovered  several 
daya,  are  geoeraHy  found  to  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient room  10  turn  themselves,  and  to  be  able  to  lie 
down  and  rise  at  pteaaoie ;  and  where  a  few 
haw  bappeoad  to  aland  ekwe  together  while  the 
Arift  waa  forming,  owing  to  the  united  warmth  of 
their  bodiea,  as  well  aa  thur  frequrai  movements,  a 
ra^er  eoBsldanU*  open  space  ts  commonly  found 
aorteuBdiog  them. 

Instances  have  oeearred  of  sheep  being  under 
Iba  anew,  for  thne  or  four  weeca,  and  still  surviv- 


ing, aod  even  for  longer  perioda.  Bat  in  all  aech 
eases  ihcy  have  had  Ibe  power  of  nibbling  the 
abort  gfasa,  grass-roois,  and  even  a  portion  of  tiM 
soil,  on  a  space  of  a  lew  Superficial  feet,  through 
which  means  life  has  been  sustained  through  so 
protracted  a  period  of  confinement.  It  hee  been 
ascertained  also  that,  where  sheep  have  actually 
been  starved  to  deatli  beline  they  were  ducovered, 
extreme  hunger  had  driven  them  to  tear  the  wool 
llrom  ea^  others  backs,  which  only  goes  lo  prove 
the  powerful  infiuenee  of  hanger  even  over  these 
meek  and  innocent  creatures.  Wtien  ahcep  ara 
discovered  that  bave  sufiered  a  long  confinement 
under  the  snow,  on  their  being  liberated  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  administer  feed  in  small  quantities, 
otherwise  fatal  oonsequencea  might  ensue ;  and 
aotwiibatandiog  they  may  partly  regain  their  wont- 
ed vigor  in  course  of  time,  It  rarely  happens  that 
such  sheep  ever  afterwards  appear  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  mcoliiee. 


"siiPiTTBD  ^unnom  m  asrioultokb.** 

Fwibe  Faniets*B«glstar. 

A  writer  in  the  eighth  number  of  ihe  Farmers' 
Register,  after  commenting  with  tome  asperity 
on  the  conliised  notions  which  prevail  among 
agricoltoriata  on  certain  imporiani,  but  at  the  same 
lime  easily  ascertained  truths,  proposes  five  in- 
quiries, and  gives  uuder  each  bead  the  best  means 
of  arriving  at  satisfectory  eoneluslona  respecting 
ibem. 

Of  these,  I  will  select  two,  and  give  to  the 
readers  of  the  Register  what  information  I  have 
collected  from  the  reaulia  of  several  years*  atten- 
tion to  those  Bubjects,  though  1  do  not  know  if 
that  information  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  wri- 
ler  of  the  an icie, -gathered,  aa  it  has  beeo^  from  a 
point  very  distant  from  the  place  where  hu  expe- 
riments have  been  made.  But  it  may  avail  othent 
if  not  him. 

The  firet  inquiry  I  propose  to  exarpine  is  the 
third  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made :  it 
is,  '*  at  what  distance  ia  it  beat  to  plant,  and  by 
what  113 odes  of  culture  com  will  produce  most 
net  profit 1"  ^ 

On  the  firat  head  of  this  inquiry,  I  bava 
aatiafied  myadf,  from  my  own  ezperlenee  and  fiom 
all  the  observaiion  1  nave  bestowed  upon  tha 
management  of  otbeis,  that,  io  the  middle  region 
of  South  Carolina,  com  on  upland  will,  one  year 
wiih  another,  on  manured  aod  uinnanured  lands, 
produce  most  at  the  dtfiiance  of  lour  feet  by  five, 
and  one  atook  to  the  hill.  This  may  seem  to 
most  planters  too  for  apart,  and  that  too  much 
ground  is  lost  iherebv.  If  the  object  with  the 
planter  is  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  ^ars, 
and  not  the  largest  quantity  of  grain,  1  will  admit 
that  the  distance  is  too  great,  rat  not  otherwise. 
Thirty  bushels  of  grain  to  an  acre  of  Indian  com, 
on  oplaiid,  is  a  large  yield— fer  above  the  average 
mtb  the  beat  planters,  and  abova  the  largest  yield 
to  any  one,  with  moat.  It  is  eaaily  proved,  that 
an  acre  of  com  planted  four  feet  By  five,  and  one 
stock  to  the  hill,  will  produce  over  thai  qaanti^, 
if  each  stock  will  produce  an  ear  that  will  measara 
a  pint,  and  it  cannot  be  a  diflteolt  matter  to  maka 
land  rich  enough  to  yield  a  pint  to  the  stock,  if 
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■ufllcieat  distance  it  given.  By  leeHoiag  tbe  dii- 
iBDoe,  or  leaving  two  itocki  to  the  bill,  a  portion  of 
the  nutriment  that  would  otherwise  be  imparled 
to  the  ear  will  be  drawn  away  to  lupport  the  in- 
ereased  quantity  of  atocit  aod  ibe  Uadea  thereon, 
and  moie  fodder  bot  leM  com  will  be  made  there- 
by. 

Added  to  thic  ia  another  reason  why  I  give 
lhat  diatance  to  my  corn.  I  never  take  off  (he 
BUckerB,  and  I  leave  it  to  nature  to  relieve  each 
■lock  of  any  auperabuDdaoce  oi'  nutriment  in  ihe 
■oil,  by  throwing  off  aa  many  wickers  as  it  cau 
aupport.  This  last  reason  may  be  a  very  in- 
sufficient one  to  raosi  planters,  and  I  may  have 
given  rise  to  another  ^'disputed  qMstion  in  agri- 
eutbtre,"  but  I  am  Tully  coovinced  that  nothing 
is  ^ined  by  removioff  the  suckers  from  corn,  of- 
ten injury  is  done,  ana  always  time  ia  lost  in  the 
opwatkm.  So  that  iboogb  1  leave  my  com  vary 
wide  apart  at  firs^  it  becomes  somewhat  thicker, 
and  just  wbwe  I  want  it— in  tbe  beat  spots ;  and 
I  hava  the  distance  better  regulated  by  that  means, 
than  by  the  most  judicious  management  of  my 
own.  On  the  propriety  ot'leavinf^  the  suckers  on 
corn,  1  could  supply  some  interesting  details,  and 
perhaps  some  useful  information,  but  I  would 
thereby  extend  this  article  to  two  great  length  ; 
and  1  will  now,  very  briefly,  in  reply  to  tbe  second 
branch  of  the  above  inquiry,  state  my  method  of 
euliivaiing  corn,  without,  however,  claiming  for  it 
the  beat  mode,  or  that  which  will  produce  the 
greatest  net  profit. 

The  land  intended  for  com  should  be  broken  up 
deep,  some  time  befbce  it  is  planted.  Juat  before 
plamiDg,  it  should  be  thrown  up  in  three  furrows 
(with  the  sAotiel  plough)  aod  crossed  (deep)  with 
one  furrow  of  the  same  plough.  If  manured}  it 
sbouhl  be  trenched  aa  follows.  The  hands  em- 
ployed in  dropping  tbe  manure  should  use  a 
iMsket  for  that  purpose  that  will  hold  about  a 
bushel.  They  should  walk  upon  the  three  fur- 
rows, and  at  each  check  place  one  foot,  and  drop 
the  manure  on  each  side  of  the  foot,  and  then 
gently  ease  up  the  foot,  which  will  leave  an  open- 
ing in  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
for  the  reception  of  the  eom,  which  shookl  be  im- 
mediately cropped,  and  covered.  This  may  all 
be  oaeless  detail  te  most  planters,  bot  1  have  often 
seen  eom  dropped  on  the  manure  or  covered  with 
it,  wllb  decidedly  bad  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  fairly  up,  and  attains 
some  three  or  four  leaves,  it  should  be  ploughed 
as  deep  as  it  will  admit  of.  All  tbe  subse- 
quent tending  should  be  superficial.  After  the 
first  ploughing  it  should  be  moulded  with  the 
hoe,  and  then  ploughed  four  times  afterwards  with 
the  Bu>€ip  plough,  and  bedded  with  (he  hoe,  when 
thfccoro  is  just  getting  in  ear.  This  may  seem 
a  very  great  deal  of  work  to  many,  who  tend 
their  corn  with  much  less,  but  I  have  endeavored 
to  answer  the  questim,  according  to  my  own  me- 
thod and  my  belief  by  what  modes  of  culture, 
Cfita  will  produce  the  most  net  profit" 

I  had  intended  to  reply  lo  the  inquiry,  "Whether 
it  is  injurious  or  beneficial  to  cut  the  roots  of  eom 
during  its  growth  1'*  but  I  have  already  extended 
this  paper  to  a  greater  length  than  1  thought  I 
would  do  in  setting  out,  and  I  must  reserve  for 
some  future  numbers  the  result  of  my  experience 
on  that  "disputed  question."  Cotioii. 


■TATisnos. 

Iim  Am  Ksetod^  Wwmu. 

We  copy  from  tbe  Farmen'  Register  an  arti- 
cle, allettiog  great  errors  in  the  oenaoa  relums 
taken  under  authority  of  the  geoeral  government. 
We  have  heietofore  hinted  our  own  (foubts  of  the 
correctness  of  those  returns,  and  have,  conse- 
quently, been  rather  shy  of  publishing  tables 
drawn  from  Ihem.  Of  the  utility  of  full  and  ac- 
curate itatistica  in  relation  to  the  mulUfarious  ar^ 
tides  of  production  and  consumption,  every  intel- 
ligent man  is  perfectly  convinced ;  and  there  is  not 
a  statesman  in  the  nation  who  has  not  deplored 
the  went  of  this  valuable  kind  of  information. 
But  the  essential  value  and  utility  of  atatisticd 
tables  depends  upon  their  fulness  and  accura^. 
As  they  are  taken  for  guides  in  legislation  and  in 
beginmng,  enlarging  end  redoelng  onmeroos  im- 
portant branches  ol  productive  industry,  they  do 
a  positive  disservice,  if  not  substantially  correct. 
It  is  belter  even  to  grope  in  the  dark  than  to  be 
misled  by  a  false  li^t ;  as  in  the  former  case  there 
is  a  possible  ebanee  of  hitting  the  mark,  white  id 
tbe  letter  there  is  none.  When  legislation  is 
guided  by  false  facta,  mischiefo  and  miseries  must 
ensue.  So,  if  an  enterprising  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, or  farmer  embarks  in  some  new,  albeit  le- 
gitipaie  pursuit,  under  the  guidance  of  statistics, 
presumed  correct  but  really  false,  his  prosperity  is 
extremely  precarious,  if  indeed  his  pecuniary  ruin 
is  not  inevitable. 

In  relisrence  to  the  cmsus  iMtims,  we  are  weH 
satisfied  it  will  not  do  to  rely  up<m  them,  espeei- 
ally  in  regard  to  the  various  productimw  of  tbe 
country.  There  are  probably  some  districts  Bcca- 
rately  reported,  but  the  mass  of  errors  in  others 
must  vitiate  the  whole.  Possibly  the  reiurrai  of 
population  may  be  suflieiently  accurate  for  gene, 
ral  purposes  ;  but  those  relating  to  other  matters 
ougnt  not  to  be  relied  on.  We  do  not  mean  to 
specify  particular  items  of  enor  when  there  is  so 
much  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  any  po- 
tion of  the  returns.  We  may  however  allude  to 
the  returns  of  hemp  and  com,  on  which  no  intelli- 
gent man  couM  for  a  moment  rely. 

Whether  the  iocorrectneas  of  tbe  returns  be  due 
to  inherent  defects  in  the  system  ofttieir  collecliDo, 
or  to  extraneous  causes  impossible  to  be  foreseen, 
and  eonseqaently  not  guarded  against  in  framing 
the  necessary  laws,  ia  not  for  os  to  say ;  but  that 
there  are  emrt,  of  a  ebuaeter  so  serious  as  lo 
render  the  returns  dangerous,  rather  than  usefbl 
guides,  admits  of  clear  and  indisputable  proof. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
framing  end  executing  efi!cient  laws  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Btaiistic  information,  and  that  tbe 
most  correct  ratums  are  to  be  r^^rded  only  as  ap- 
proximations to  truth ;  but  still  they  may  be  made 
to  approximate  so  nearly  as  to  eerve  as  niefiil 
guides  for  general  purposes. 


sBvair  To>B  OF  oftuir  vosdu  to  vam 

Tnm  lbs  M sin*  Pwwcr. 

At  first  blush,  one  would  suppose  that  an  acre  of 
groirod  which  at  any  one  moment  should  yidd 
seven  tons  of  green  fodder,  must  be  exoeadiog 
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rich  ;  bat  there  are  b  great  number  of  acre*,  not 
oDiy  bearing  tbii  amount  now,  but  which  night 
very  eaaily  be  made  to  produce  four  times  mit 
amoani,  or  tweoiy-tight  toni  of  green  succulent 
rood. 

We,  last  JMay,  measured  off*  just  one  acre  of 
land,  and  planted  upoo  it  Indian  com,  making  the 
rows,  as  near  as  we  could  without  actually  mea- 
anringt  Tour  Teet  apart  io  one  direction,  ibree  feet 
in  anoiber.  This,  if  we  mistake  oot,  will  allow 
ua  tbuT  Unoianda  billa. 

Last  week,  (Av^.  S,)  we  eat  up  a  hill  which 
had  Ibar  atalka  in  it,  being,  as  near  as  we  could 
judge,  an  average  as  lo  size,  and  weighed  it.  The 
Innwls  were  just  banning  lo  blister  or  form  out, 
but  by  DO  means  (arm  enough  io  boil.  Ii  weigh- 
ed ibree  pounds  and  a  halt.  This  yon  will  say 
ia  nothing  extra.  But  if  you  calculate  right, 
you  will  find  that  at  this  small  rate  there  was 
aetoally  growing  upon  that  acre  of  ground  seven 
tons  of  excellent  green  fodder,  every  panicle 
of  which,  as  it  shoold  be,  would  be  greedily  eaten 
bf  callle.  This  weiriit  will  increase  up  lo  a 
eertaio  nMnt,  when  n  would  probably  diminish 
by  the  drying  off  of  the  stalk*  and  husks.  This 
•ere  ofeoro  may  be  called  "middling*'  as  lo 
growth  and  luiurianee.  There  are  thousands 
of  better  fields  in  the  country. 

Oor  friend  I.  Bowles,' of  this  tpwn,  has  a  field 
planted  so  as  to  have  sixteen  thousand  hills  upon 
the  acre,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  be  has  oeariy 
that  amount  of  hills.  Ue  marked  off  the  rows 
with  a  mlchine  so  that  the  bills  should  be  an 
equal  distance  apart,  and  to  make  the  above 
Dumber  of  bills  per  acre.  But  making  allowance  of 
two  thousand,  for  the  ravagea  of  worms  and  miss- 
ing bills,  computing  the  nomber  at  14,000,  and 
aoppodog  that  the  average  weight  i*  lour  pounds 
to  the  hill,  it  being  a  larger  variety  of  corn  than 
oara  and  highly  manured,  and  you  will  have 
fi6,000  lb*,  or  twMity  eight  tons  of  green  fodder 
per  acre.  Now  can  a  person,  who  has  not  a 
Buffieient  range  ol  pasturage  Ibr  a  cow  or  two, 
more  profitably  employ  an  acre  of  land  than  by 
planliDg  it  to  com,  even  in  the  ordinarjr  way? 
It  is  true  that  it  will  not,  when  cot,  spring  up 
like  clover,  or  the  grasses,  nor  will  it  come  into 
uae  until  the  first  of  August  But  that  ts  the 
period  of  the  year  when  pastures  oftentimes  be- 
gin to  ftul.  It  would  supply  a  cow  for  two  months 
10  the  year,  August  and  Sqitembar,  with  90  lbs. 
of  bod  per  day.  We  have  never  had  any  practi- 
cal experieoee  io  feeding  oat  green  food  to  eattle, 
or  soiling  them  as  it  is  called,  bat  if  30  pounds  of 
dry  hay  wilt  be  suffidenffbr  a  common-sized  cow 
per  day,  we  should  think  that  45  of  green  Ibod 
would  be  suflieient.  This  plan  may  be  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  its  eipeose.  Perhaps  more 
fodder  would  be  obtained  at  the  cost  by  planting 
the  horse  tooth  or  aouthem  com  in  drills,  and  cut- 
ting it  as  wanted.  This  variety  might  not  be 
naay  to  cot  qotie  as  early  as  oor  own,  but  it 
would  continue  until  frost  came,  and  while  it 
would  on  the  whole  yield  aion  fodder  upon  the 
aere,  planled  in  this  way  it  wooU  oootiooe  gicen 
knger. 




Fion  ilM  Tonpmnes  Advoesls. 
RBPOBT  OV  H009. 

Reid  before  the  Agricoltnrral  Society  of  Newberry, 
S.  C,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Uerodon,  on  tbe  26th  July,  1841. 

In  pursuance  of  the  direction  of  this  society, 
we  beg  leave  lo  present  some  few  facts  and  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  raising  hogs ;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  are  not  so  much  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  enlightening  this  society,  as  by  a  oelief 
that  it  is  the  doty  of  every  member  orit  to  con- 
tribute whatever  be  Is  able,  no  matter  how  small, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  object*  for  which  it 
,  was  created,  as  well  as  the  importance  which  we 
attach  to  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  us. 
And  we  feel  certain,  that  none  will  suppose  we 
have  magnified  iis  importance  when  he  reflects 
on  the  large  amount  of  neariy  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, which  we  pay  to  the  western  slates  for  the 
the  single  article  of  pork,  according  to  the  accounts 
kept  at  the  mountain  toll  gates,  a  few  years  since, 
exclusive  of  large  qoantitte*  of  baeoo  imported  to 
CbariestoD,  via  New  Orieans,  and  from  tbe 
northern  state*.  It  appears  lo  a*  a  strange  inbtu- 
atloo,  that  could  induce  a  state  or  people  to  make 
themselves  dependent  on  other  countries  for  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  when  they  possess  all  tbe 
fhcilities  for  procuring  it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Though  we  feel  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  argument  at  this  late  day,  to  attempt 
to  convince  any  member  of  this  society  of  a  fact, 
which  experience  has  already  taught  him,  that  it 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest  and  inde- 
pendence of  ihe  people  of  this  state,  to  produce 
their  own  sopplie*  of  meat,  in*tead  of  buying  it 
abroad,  and  from  couoiriea  wfaieh  do  not  recipro* 
caie  tbe  advantage*  of  the  trade,  by  receiving  io 
exchange  aome  of  the  product*  of^  our  eountfy. 

To  the  attainment,  fherefore,  of  so  denraue  an 
end,  we  shall  briefly  recommend  tbe  plan  which 
we  eohsider  best  calculated  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  fir*t  and  most  important  considera- 
tions should  be  to  select  a  breed  suitable  to  our 
purpose.  According  to  our  present  plan  of  econo- 
my and  management,  we  require  a  variety  which 
are  diipoeed  to  grow  large,  and  which  attain  a 
tolerable  size,  even  with  the  scanty  allowance 
which  oor  bog*  are  accustomed  to  receive ;  and 
not  each  a*  require  tbe  liberal  treatment,  and  high 
feedioft  wbieh  grain  couotries  are  ^ble  to  afford, 
which  eoold  not  be  allowed  them  in  a  cotton  grow- 
ing country,  without  enhancing  Ibeir  cost  to  more 
than  their  value.  We  are  of  opinion  Ihe  desired 
breed  may  be  produced,  either  by  crossing  our 
comrooo  stock  with  the  large  das*  of  improved 
hogs,  which  have  been  introduced,  or  1^  crossing 
the  large  class,  with  some  of  a  small  cfas*  which 
have  been  introduced.  The  large  class  alluded 
to  include  the  Woburo,  tbe  Calcutta,  and  the  By- 
field,  all  partaking  of  the  same  general  character- 
istics. That  is,  they  are  all  large,  coarse,  usly, 
flop-eared,  and  of  jazy,  indolent  habit*.  The 
small  da**,  befiin  mentiooed,  compri*e*  the  po- 
pnlar  Befk*hire,  the  Cobbett,  aod  the  once  ad- 
mired but  now  abandoned  Guinea.  This  class, 
especially  tbe  Berkshire  and  tbe  Cobbetl,  are  re- 
markable for  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  hav- 
ing great  length  and  thickness,  with  small  head 
aiM  atandiog  ears,  aod  nnall  and  well  turned  leg*, 
not  so  abmt  u  to  render  loMHDotion  difficult.  With 
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thoM  materials,  we  think  U  would  not  be  difficult 
to  produce  hogi  ot  any  foroii  sixe  or  babiu  we 

may  desire. 

Having  procured  a  siutable  breed,  the  next 
object  will  be,  to  produce  and  keep  up  a  sufficient 
number  for  our  purpose.  To  this  end,  nz  or 
eight  good  breeding  sows  will  be  miffietent  for  a 
Block  of  100  hofjs.  They  should  be  separate 
irom  the  other  hof^,  particularly  about  {arrowing 
time,  and  not  too  many  ol'  ihem  lo^tber,  for 
fear  of  over-laying  or  smothering  the  pigs ;  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  thein  Irom  lying 
under  houses  or  shelves,  where  there  is  dust, 
which  being  inhaled  by  the  yooog  pigs,  is  very 
destructive  of  them,  producing  irritatioD  aodin- 
dammatioQ  of  the  lungs. 

Now,  having  a  eumcient  number  of  hogs,  of 
the  right  *\oek,  the  next  object  will  be,  raise  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  cost  us  less 
than  10  buy  them.  Tbe  plan  which  part  of  your 
committee  have  pursued,  and  which  we  beg 
leave  to  recommend,  though  far  from  perlect,  we 
believe  will  fully  accomplish  that  purpose,  ft  is 
as  follows  :  commencing  at  the  first  of  the  year, 
^we  an  under  the  neci-seity  of  feeding  our  fiogs, 
through  January  and  February,  either  on  raw 
corn,  or  on  boiled  corn  meal,  which  is  lar  prefera- 
ble, particularly  for  (he  sows  and  pigs  j  and  if  the 
sweet  potatoes  could  be  preserved  until  that  sea- 
son ol  the  year,  and  led  ro  them  boiled,  with  a 
small  addition  of  corn  meal,  it  would  cheapen 
the  cost  of  (be  first  two  months*  feeding,  very 
materially.  The  next  two  months,  iUarch  and 
April,  which  is  much  (he  most  difficult  season 
of  the  year  lor  hogs ;  they  should  be  fed  on  fer- 
laented  slops^  m»de  eiiher  of  corn  meal,  or  the 
refuse  parts  of  Bour,  alias  shorts.  We  think 
fermentation  superior  to  bculing,  because  it  assi- 
milates and  prepares  the  food  more  completely 
fur  digestion,  and  also,  t>ecause  it  is  less  trouble 
w^icb  with  us,  isan  important  consideratioD;  the 
only  trouble  necessary  is  (o  prepare  a  vat.  or  tub, 
of  the  required  size,  then  put  in  it  one  third  oi  meal 
or  shorts,  and  two  thirds  of  water,  and  let  it-stand 
until  lermentaiion  lakes  place,  which,  aller  tbe 
first  time,  it  will  do  very  soon,  provided  a  small 
quaaiity  ia  left  id  the  vat  as  a  miveo. 

Now,  by  the  first  of  the  next  months,  May 
and  June,  the  oats  will  be  large  enough  lo  graze 
on,  iriiieh,  with  a  small  addition  of  lermented  or 
boiled  slops,  will  keep  your  bogs  in  growing  order, 
until  your  stubble  Gekls  are  opened,  about  the  Ist 
of  July.  And  to  assist  and  cheapen  the  leediog 
of  May  and  June,  we  recommend  the  cultivation 
of  the  different  kinds  of  squiishesi  and  also  the 
sugar  beet.  They  may  either  be  led  nwt  or 
boiled,  which  is  preferable. 

Now,  having  brought  your  hogo  lo  the  1st  of 
July,  tbe  difficulty  is  passed.  ir>ou  can  keep 
thetn  in  growing  order  until  this  liiue,  they  will 
latten  to  me  end  of  the  year,  provided  jrou  sow 
as  much  small  grain  as  eveiy  planter  in  his  coun- 
try should  do ;  that  is,  at  least  one-tbtrd  of  (be 
land  which  he  has  in  cultivation,  leaving  the 
other  two-thirds  for  corn  and  cotton.  This  amount 
of  eiubUe  land,  by  the  grain  and  grazing  which 
it  affordiL  will  beep  your  hogs  growing  and  ttuiv- 
ing  until  the  pea  fields  can  be  opened,  from 
which  time  until  Christmas,  they  can  be  kept 
let  on  a  succession  of  pea  fields.  We  are  aware 
Ujatthveiaaprrjudicewith  aome,  againet  feed- 


ing stock  bogs  on  peas,  but  we  an  convinced, 
Irom  experience,  that  it  is  entirely  unlbunded,  and 
that  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  plenty  of  watn-j 
(here  is  nothing  better  or  cheaper  for  leedingbogs ; 
and  we  earnestly  recommended  to  every  planter, 
to  plant  at  least  a  hill  of  peas  for  every  one  of 
com ;  they  will  not  only  keep  hia  aloek  bogs  in 
good  order,  for  near  three  monihs,  but  will  al- 
most entirely  supemde  the  use  oT  com,  in  fet- 
lening  hia  pork. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  cost  of  pork,  raised 
upon  the  plan  which  we  have  propmed,  with  the 
price  we  are  compelled  to  pay  the  Kentiwkiaos, 
and  we  think  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  those 
planters,  who  raise  their  own  supplies  of  pork, 
are  more,  prosperous,  Emd  get  rich  faster,  than 
■hose  who  buy  it. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  bogi  sbootd  be  fed 
on  corn  or  its  equivalent  in  value,  for  the  fiist 
four  months  of  the  year,  and  that  some  com 
should  be  ^ven  for  the  next  two  months;  bat 
allowing  for  bad  management,  we  will  auppoaa 
that  they  are  fed  for  the  first  six  months.  We 
have  found,  on  trial,  that  two  bushels  ef  com  in 
ihe  ear  per  diem,  will  be  sufficient  to  keepaatock 
of  100  hogs  in  growing  condition  for  tbe  first  six 
months  in  the  year,  (together  with  the  adjuncts 
before  mentioned,)  which  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  year  in  which  the  expense  of  feeding  is 
felt;  the  two  bushels  of  com  in  tbe  ear  will 
be  equal  to  one  when  shelled,  and  allowing  100 
ears  to  the  bushel,  whioh  is  nearly  correct,  it 
would  be  giviog  one  ear  per  diem  to  cAeh  hog ; 
It  would  thus  require  800  ears,  or  little  more  than 
three  and  a  half  bushels  to  bring  the  liog  lo  two 
years  old,  which  we  think  is  the  proper  age  lor 
fattening,  because  then  they  latten  kinder  than 
when  younger,  and  beyond  that  age,  they  do 
not^improve  sufficiently  in  weight  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  keeping.  In  addition  to  which,  we 
think  that  after  a  good  njn  on  a  pea  field,  one 
and  half  bushels  of  corn  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  (he  process  of  fattening.  A  part  of 
(hia  committee  have  found,  that  with  the  ma- 
nagement herein  recoramwded,  a  hog  of  the 
right  stock,  may  be  made  to  we^h  at  two  years 
old,  SOO \\m.  neat.  The  stock  alluded  to  k  a  oroae 
of  the  Cobbett  ud  Gakiotia,  tfaoogh  we  have  no 
donbl  but  that  any  of  the  croaMe  bofbra  mo- 
tioned would  do  aa  well;  eo  that  900  Ibe.  am 
pork,  instead  of  coaling  813  to  be  paid  in  cash 
to  the  Keotucklans,  costs  you  five  bushels  of  com 
and  the  run  of  your  stubble  fields,  which  wwM 
be  lost,  if  you  had  no  h<^ ;  and  the  ran  of  your 
pea  fields,  which ,  only  coat  yon  the  ironble  df 
planting ;  for  they  require  no  gatherieg,  aiid  of 
very  little  injury  lo  your  com  crop,  aoo  of  gmt 
service  lo  your  land.  But  to  insure  Buceess  in 
raising  hogs,  it  will  be  necessarf  that  their  heahh 
shoutd  be  attended  to.  The  diseaaea,  to  which 
they  are  most  liable  are  InOammation  of  tbe  loags 
and  throat,  poisoning  by  muahraoma,  kidney 
worms,  and  mange  and  liee.  The  first  ia  gent- 
rally  produced  by  Tying  in  dotty  ritnatioiH,  though 
very  often  it  exists  as  an  epidemio,  affiicting  the 
ho^  of  a  whole  neighborhood  at  once.  Tbe 
symptom*  are  wheezing,  and  a  drooping,  sluggish 
appearance.  We  consider  lar  given  in  the  fieed, 
or  by  drenching,  as  Ihe  best  remedy  to  prevent 
or  cure  this  affeciion,  by  its  atimulating  action  on 
tbe  exhatenti  of  the  par^  affected.  The  poi- 
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•oooos  effiMti  of  maihroomi  are  mdeh  moro 
easily  prevented  ihao  cured,  for  which  purpoM 
they  ahoold  be  either  kept  up  during  the  wet  mh- 
MB«t  which  iRionote  tlw  growth  o?  muihrooms, 
or  Mh  and  tar  ^ould  be  pveo  freqaentljr  at  ihoae 
timei,  with  the  view  of  invigorating  and  euanliDfr 
the  atomaeh  againet  tbe  pemidoas  iomience  of 
tbe  muthroocni ;  and  aalt  ahould  be  given  at  least 
oooe  a  week  tbroogh  the  whole  year,  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  promoting  the  general  health  of  your 
hoga.  The  kidney  worm  may  generally  be 
cured  applying  a  lar  or  pitch  plaster  over  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  first  having  shaven  ofl 
the  hair  and  lacerated  (he  skin.  The  best  man- 
ner  of  getting  clear  of  mange  and  lice,  is  lo  ex- 
ckide  your  hoga  from  lying  about  your  bara-yards 
and  stablea,  aod  giving  turn  sulphur,  and  aaoint- 
ing  them  with  aolphur  or  meieurial  oiotoient 
There  an  aoma  otiwr  pcriola  connected  with  tbia 
auhje^  which  we  jniended  to  have  aotieed,  but 
feared  that  we  might  be  treapawing  on  your  pa- 
lieooe,  though  we  hope  that  we  have  aaid  aome- 
th^g  which  may  aid  aod  ebcourage  our  peofrie 
in  fleeing  themselves  from  the  dependence  which 
ihey  have  long  Telt  on  the  west,  for  one  of  the 
principal  neeeacaries  if  life. 


TBB  PIIIHCIVLBS  OV  BBUDIRO  OATTLB. 

FnNB  Ibe  rruUfei  rwnn  or  183B. 

The  numbw  of  agrieoliurisia  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to- improving  their  cattle  is  so  great,' 
and  iocreasing  so  last,  that  auiheniic  information 
on  the  principles  of  breeding  caoaot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  useful. 

1  -have  tberelbre  concluded  to  present  to  the 
pablio  through  the  columns  of  yoat  extensively 
utreulated  and  popular  journal,  five  or  aix  shm-t 
articles  upon  the  Bnbjeel,  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads.: 

Isi.  The  grand  principle  that  like  produces  like. 

3d.  The  comparative  inQueoce  of  sire  and  dam. 

3d.  Breeding  in  aod  in. 

4ih.  The  value  of  good  keep  in  breeding. 

6ih.  The  proper  age  bt  breading. 

The  principles  and  facta  which  will  be  preaent- 
ad  in  theae  aniclea,  will  be  almost  entirely  select- 
ed and  arrai^d  from  that  most  elaborate  and  au- 
thentic treatise  on  cattle  published  nnder  tbe  su- 
perintendence of  tbe  British  Society  for  the  dif- 
fosion  of  nseful  knowledge.  On  this  aecoant  the 
writer  may  ask  for  these  articles  tbe  greater  at- 
tention, as  this  work  is  of  the  highest  authority 
both  in  £ngland  and  America.  '  From  this  work 

{which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer) 
will  extract  largely  in  the  present  artiot^  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  illostratioo  of 

1. — The  grand  prineqtU  that  likeproduaa  like. 
That  which  lies  at  the  foundation  and  improve- 
ipent  of  every  stock,  or  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  it,  is  the  fact,  tbe  common  but  too  much 
neglected  axiom,  that  "like  produces  like."  This 
is  uie  governing  law  in  every  portion  of  animated 
nature. 

There  ia  not  a  ileviation  from  il  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  and  the  exceptions  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ID  the  lower  classes  of  animals.  When  in 
the  bigber  apetiea  tbe  princifde  may  not  seem  at 
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all  titnes  to  hold  good,  it  is  because  another  pow- 
er, the  intellectual — the  imaginative — somewhat 
controls  tbe  mere  organic  one ;  or  in  mauy  in* 
Biaoces  the  oigauie  prindple  is  nill  in  full  activity, 
for  the  lost  resemblance  to  generations  gone  by  ia 
pleasingly  and  strongly  revived. 

This  principle  extends  to  form,  coostitoiion, 
qualities,  predisposition  to  and  exception  from 
diiease,  and  to  every  thing  that  can  render  an 
animal  valuable  or  worthless.  It  equally  applies 
to  the  dam  and  to  the  aire.  It  is  the  liHinaatioa 
of  sciratific  aod  successful  breeding. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  cattle  of  a  certain 
farmer  have  some  excellent  qualities  about  them, 
but  there  is  a  delect  which  considerably  deierio' 
rates  Hbeir  value,  and  which  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
move. He  ramembera  that  like  produces  likej 
and  he  looka  abouflbr  a  bull  which  possesses  tba 
excellence  which  he  wishes  to  enffrali  on  his  owa 
breed,  he  triea  the  experimeni|  aiM  perhaps  to  hi* 
astonishment  it  is  a  Tailnre,  and  his  stock  may 
have  deierioreted  inatead  of  improved.  The  caus» 
of  ibis  every  day  occurrence  waa  that  the  new 
bull  had  the  good  point  which  was  wanting  in  iho 
old  stock,  but  he,  too,  waa  deficient  somewhero 
else,  and  therefore,  though  bis  cattle  bad  in  some 
degree  improved  by  him  in  one  way,  it  was  eoun- 
lerbalanced  by  the  inheritance  ot  his  deleeia. 
Here  ia  the  secret  of  every  failure.  The  new- 
comer, while  he  possesses  that  which  was  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  old  stock,  should  likewise  possess. 
every  good  quality  which  ihey  had  previoiisly  ex- 
hibited ;  then,  aod  then  atone,  will  there  be  an 
improvement  without  alloy. 

This  principle  was  the  secret' spring  and  the 
ground  work  of  all  Mr.  Bakewell's  proceedtngo 
and  success.  The  prompt  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple enabled  that  distinguished  breeder  to  build 
up  the  lamoos  family  of  new  Leicester  lonfp 
horns.  By  judicious  crossing,  the  exeellenciea  of 
several  animals  were  happily  united  in  one  indi- 
vidual, end  the  good  points  were  confirmed  and 
rendered  coasiitutional,  by  uniting  animals  which 
'  contained  them.  The  skeletons  or  separate  joinia 
or  ptHnta  of  lome  of  the  more  celebrated  of  hie 
animals  were  preaerv^d  or  pickled,  aod  hung  side 
by  aide  for  4he  purpoee  oT  inspeetioB  aod  improve- 
ment. Some  joints  of  beef^  the  raliea  of  Old 
Comely,  the  mother  of  the  stock,  were  particular- 
ly observed ;  the  fat  of  the  surloin  on  the  outside 
waa  four  inches  in  thickness.  A  rdur  year  old 
steer  of  this  family  weighed  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seveniy-two  poande.  The  lour  quar- 
ters of  anothw  of  this  breed  weighed  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pourids,  tallow  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  hi&  one  hundred  and  aeven- 
ty-seven  pounds. 

3.— 71m  comparative  infiiuM  <tftke  tire  oful  dam. 

If  the  preceding  number  established  the  princi- 
ple that  likepndSea  IOk,  it  is  obvioua  that  the 
farmer  who  has  a  good  slock  of  cattle  to  breed 
from  will  rear  good  stock,  and  will  improve  them ; 
but  if  he  baa  a  bad  stock  (o  start  from,  the  produce 
will  be  indi^rent,  and  will  grow  worse.  How 
obviously  important  ia  it  then  that  his  stock,  both 
male  and  female,  should  be  of  the  best  quality 
which  he  can  posaibly  obtain. 

The  question  as  to  the  comparative  influence 
of  the  sire  and  dam  is  a  difficult  one  to  decidn. 
That  farmer  will  not  err  who  apptiea  the  grand 
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principle  of  breeding  equally  to  them  both.  lo 
the  preMDt  lyslem  ol  breedjog,  moat  Importanee, 
(aod  that  very  juilly,)i«  attributed  to  the  male. 
He  i«  tbe  more  important  animal  on  account  of 
the  more  numeroui  progeny  that  is  to  tprinf^  from 
him,  and  thua  bit  greater  general  influence ;  and 
therefore  superior  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
first  selection  of  him  for  rearing.  He  should,  if 
possible,  always  be,  in  point  of  blood,  of  a  superior 
degree  to  the  stock  to  which  he  is  to  be  bred  ; 
and  besides,  the  farmer  should  study  him  closely, 
and  be  assured  that  he  possesses,  m  more  than 
a  usual  degree,  the  characteristic  excellencies  of 
the  breed  which  it  is  wished  to  impart  to  his  siock. 

When  this  case,  as  to  the  possession  of  such 
combination  of  good  points,  has  extended  from 
•ire  to  son  ihrough  several  successive  generations, 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  he  will  possess 
ihem  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  female  cao. 
They  will  be  made,  as  it  were,  a  part  end  portion 
of  his  constitution,  and  he  will  acquire  the  power, 
of  more  certainly,  and  to  a  grealor  extend  com- 
municating them  (o  his  offspring. 

In  this  way  the  influence  ol  the  sire  may,  in 
well  bred  animals,  be  considered  as  superior  to 
that  of  the  female  ;  but  her's  is  always  great,  and 
must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Arabia  where  the  mare 
is  the  object  of  chief  attention,  and  her  good 
qualities  are  carefully  studied  and  systematically 
bred  in  her,  the  influanoe  of  the  lemale  decidedly 
prepooderaies ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  that 
of  the  highly  bred  cow  wilt  preponderate  over 
that  of  the  ball' bred  bull.  Her  excellencies  are 
an  hereditary  and  essential  part  of'  her,  and  more 
likely  to  be  communicated  to  her  offspring,  than 
those  which  have  been  only  lately  and  acciden- 
tally acquired  by  the  bull  with  no  pedigree,  or 
with  many  a  blot  in  it.  Custom  and  convenience 
however  induce  the  generality  of  breeders  U>  look 
most  to  the  male. 

The  question  whether  the  sire  or  dam  has  the 
more  influence  in  controlling  the  sex  of  the  ofi- 
spring,  is  perhape  not  less  difficult  of  deeisicHi. 
Cows  geoeralljr  breed  malee  and  females  alter- 
nately ;  but  their  habit  in  this  particular  is  not  so 
unilbrm  as  to  contravene  a  pnncipla  which  has 
lately  been  promulgated  chiefly  by  French  writers 
on  breeding.  One  of  them  mentions  a  great 
number  of  eases  which  establish  satisfactorily  the 
priixiple,  tba^  the  animal  telach  is  in  the  greatest 
m'gor,  (health,  aefi,  constitution  and  flesh  being 
considered,)  at  tKe  time  of  commerce  will  generally 
fashion  the  sex.  For  example,  en  old  and  declin- 
ing cow  is  bred  to  a  young  and  vigorous  bull, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  produce  will  be  male, 
because  the  bull  was  in  the  greatest  vigor. 

These  principles  lead  to  the  statement  of  ano- 
ther, which  is  equally  as  important,  and  ifpossiUo 
better  established,  end  perhaps  less  nnderuood. 
If  a  man  has  a  superior  mileb  cow  and  wishes 
to  raise  milking  stock  from  her,  the  common  plan 
is  to  save  her  heifer  calves,  fiut  according  to  a 
principle  ol  breeding,  suatained  by  facts  as  well  as 
theory,  by  far  the  better  plan  would  be,  to  save  a 
bull  calf  from  this  cow,  and  bis  slock  when  be  is 
put  to  breeding  will  have  the  excellent  quality  of 
his  dam,  and  be,  like  her,  superior  milkers.  For 
example,  Cleopatra  was  an  extraordinary  milker, 
according  to  this  principle  her  heifer  oalves  may, 
or  may  not,  make  good  milken ;  but  her  bull  calf 
J^redariekj  banng  oer  obaraeler  andqnalittea  bred 


in  bim,  will  communicate  them  lo  his  stock ;  and 
his  heifer  calves  will  ha,  like  hia  dam,  auperior 
milkers. 

This  last  principle  suggests  an  important  con- 
sideration in  selecting  a  breeding  bull,  viz :  that 
be  be  descended  from  a  superior  milch  cow. 

3. — Breeding  in  and  in. 

The  judicious  breeder  will  not  too  long  confine 
himself  to  his  own  stock,  unless  it  be  very  large. 
The  breeding  from  too  dose  affinities,— the  breed- 
ing inmtd  in  as  it  is  called,  though  it  has  many 
advantages  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
most  skilful  and  judicious  breeders;  though  it  may 
be  pursued  until  the  excellent  Ibrm  and  quality  t^a 
breusd  is  developed  and  established,  and  was  the 
source  whence  sprung  the  superior  cattle  and  sheep 
of  BakeweU,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  superior 
short  horns  of  Mr.  Colling ;  yet  to  it  also  must 
be  traced  the  speedy  degeneracy— the  absolute 
disappearance  of  the  new  Leicester  cattle,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  many  an  agriculturist,  the  impair- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Leicester 
sheep. 

Bakewetl  was  a  master  spirit  in  breeding,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  produced  a  breed  oi  cattle 
worth  the  efforts  of  such  a  skilful  agrictilturist. 
The  principle  on  which  be  seemed  to  act  was 
novel,  bold,  and  lor  a  time  a  successliil  one. 
Some  of  bis  cattle  were  extraordinary  illuatrations 
uf  the  barmlesaness  of  such  a  system  ;  but  he 
had  a  large  stock  on  which  to  work :  a  veil  of 
mystery  was  thrown  over  the  most  of  his  proceed- 
ings and  no  one  knew  his  occasional  deviations 
from  this  rule,  nor  bis  skilfhl  interpomtion  of  re- 
moter affinities  when  he  saw,  or  apprehended 
danger. 

But  what  has  now  become  of  the  new  Leices- 
ter or  Bakewell  cattle  1  where  are  they  to  be 
found  1  It  was  a  bold  and  successful  experiment, 
and  seemed  lor  a  while  to  answer  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  that  skilful  and  spirited 
breeder. 

Jd  districts,  in  which  experiments  were  carried 
on,  it  established  a  breed  ol'  cattle  equalled  tr 
few ;  and  it  enabled  the  k>ng  home  to  content^ 
and  often  successfully,  with  the  heaviest  and  best 
of  the  middle  horns.  But  no  sooner  bad  the 
master  spirits  ot  (he  day  disappeared,  than  the 
character  of  the  breed  began  imperceptibly  to 
change.  It  had  acquired  a  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion inconsistent  with  common  management  and 
keep  ;  end  it  began  slowly  but  undeniably  to 
deteriorate.  Many  of  them  had  been  bred  to  a 
degree  of  refinement,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
species  was  not  aiway^  certain.  The  breed  itself 
gradually  diminished;  in  some  places  it  almost 
disappeued.  The  reader  may  scarcely  give 
credit  to  the  assertion,  but  it  is  atricily  true,  that 
in  1833  then  was  not  a  single  impnvad  Leieestar 
on  the  Dishley&rm;  nor  a  dosen  within  the 
circuit  of  as  many  miles.  It  would  seem  as  if 
some  strange  convulsion  of  nature,  or  aom^ 
murderoua  pestilence,  had  suddenly  sw^t  awi^ 
the  whole  of  this  valuable  breed. 

The  above^marka  are  in  substance  taken  from 
that  valuable  treatise  on  British  cattle,  before 
alluded  to.  In  Kentucky,  though  the  prineiirfe 
of  breeding  in  and  in  has  met  with  general  dis- 
apprebation,  yet  it  has  been  more  or  lesa  prae- 
tifed  by  many  bnedtn.  To  odb  of  whoat  aUo- 
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•ioD  will  be  made,  not  frooi  ODkiiidon*,  bat  mm\j 
for  example;  Tor  he,  like  Mr.  Bakewell  ofEng- 
iBDd}  ie  a  monument  to  itiuairate  the  improprieiy 
of  the  practice.  This  breeder  (now  lesa  noio- 
rioue)  bad,  MTeral  years  since,  one  of  (he  fineei 
herd*  of  milking  and  breeding  blooded  cattle  lo 
Kentacky,  ana  deservedly  had  high  reputaiion 
aa  a  breeder.  But,  vainly  imagining  that  tbey 
were  far  superior  to  all  others,  proper  crossinK 
was  neglecled ;  the  stock  began  to  diminish  in 
size  ;  many  of  (hem  became  horoless  ;  and  their 
constitutions  were  impaired,  in  consequeoce  of 
which  they  suflered  more  from  cold  in  winter,  and 
were  more  liable  to  disease  in  summer ;  the  mur- 
laioaooagDi  among  them,  and  played  such  sad 
harae  io  me  short  season,  that  at  preaent,  only 
a  lew  TeoeraUe  aninmla  remain,  of  that  once  su< 
perior  but  i(l-iated  herd. 

With  fhis  short  digression  we  will  again  quote 
our  valuable  author.  "  It  has  thererore  become  a 
kind  or  principle  with  the  egricoliurist  to  effect  a 
change  in  his  stock  every  second  or  third  year  ; 
and  that  change  is  most  conveniently  effected  by 
introducing  a  new  bull.  This  bull  should  be  as 
oeariy  as  possible  of  the  same  sort ;  coming  from 
a  similar  pasturage  and  climate;  but  possessing 
DO  relationship,— or  at  most  a  very  distant  one — 
not  related  to  the  stock  to  which  he  is  introduced. 
He  should  bring  with  him  every  good  poiot 
which  the  bfeeder'has  labored  hardio  produce  io 
his  stock,  and  ir  poiaible  aome  improvement ; 
and  especially  where  the  M  stoek  majr  have 
beeo  aomewbat  deficient ;  and  most  certainty  he 
should  have  no  manirest  delect  of  form,  and  that 
most  rasenitat  of  all  qualificalions,  a  hanly  eoosti- 
tutiTOi  abould  not  be  wanting." 

4.— 7k«  naportonet  of  good 

In  ibe  rearing  and  improvement  of  a  stock 
of  eattle,  nothing,  perhaps,  io  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  sutmct  at  the  head  of  ihia  article, 
fiven  lha  powerTaf  •xeelieneeol'  blood  and  family 
an  nnavailif^  and  insufficient  long  (o  sustain  a 
valuable  herd,  without  (his  indispensable  accompa- 
niment. Upon  this  subject  our  valuable  amhority 
has  only  a  few  remarks,  bat  they  ara  vary  com- 
prehensive and  decisive. 

"  There  ia  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
the  breeder  occasionally  forgets,  but  which  is  of 
as  much  importance  to  (he  permanent  value  of 
his  stock  as  any  careful  selection  of  animals  can 
be— and  that  is,  goodjteq».  All  good,  stock  raus( 
be  both  bred  with  attention,  end  w$U  fed.  It  ia 
Nccsssory  that  these  ttao  0»$*ntial$,  in  this  species 
of  improveoieot,  should  alwaya  aeeompanif  eatJt 
vOut;  fbr  without  good  resources  io  keeping,  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  supporting  a  capital 
atoek.  Thista  trae  with  n^ard  to  the  original 
Btpek ;  it  is  yet  more  evidani,  when  animate  an 
brought  from  a  better  to  a  poorer  sptl.** 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  good  keep  ia  thus 
iodispeniabty  necessaiy,  only  to  the  improved 
blooded  cattle,  Ibr  it  is  invariably  true  that  mean 
leediog  will  produce  mean  animals,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  breed.  The  owner  of  the  hardy 
■nubs  cannot  reasonably  expect  ibem  to  produce 
large  and  welt  fatted  eareasaes,  or  abundant  secre- 
tions of  milk,  without  rich  pasturage  in  summer. 


tie  raqnira  more  luxariant  pasture  and  richer  food, 
to  cause  them  most  fully  and  most  rafudly  to  da- 
velope  (heir  excellencies,  than  the  scrubs  osoally 
receive,  nor  is  it  matter  of  wonder  or  regret ;  lor 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  an  animal  which 
secretes  two  gallons  of  milk,  or  gains  two  pounds 
of  flesh  daily,  should  subsist  upon  as  little  as  ona 
which  secretes  or  gains  but  half  that  quantiiyl 

This  great  necessity  of  good  keep  begins  with 
the  very  existence  of  (he  animal ;  and  nature,  as 
if  to  teach  us  the  lesson,  ere  its  entrance  into  the 
world,  has  provided  for  its  use  a  superabundant 
store.  As  the  first  year  of  the  animal's  exiatenee 
ia  naturally  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth,  so 
aJao  it  shoukl  be  the  period  of  most  luxariant  (eed- 
ing.  As  the  most  liberal  provision  is  now  moat 
amply  repaid,  so  also  is  the  slightest  neglect  the 
cause  or  irreparable  loss.  Inaranoes  ~  are  not 
uncommon  of  calves  which  have  gained  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  monih,  Ibr  several  months,  upon 
kind  feeding;  and  (bus,  in  a  few  months,  attain  a 
size,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  attained  in  the  whole 
existence  of  those  which  are  consigned  to  a  scanty 
allowance  ol  milk,  and  the  more  scanty  grass  of 
the  yard  or  orchard. 

The  kind  feeding  of  the  calf  ia  scarcely  mora 
bouniifully  repaid  than  good  keep  to  the  dam.  If 
she  is  kept  in  good  condition  she  will  not  only  be 
more  healthy,  but  will  cmicelve  more  quichty  and 
more  eorehr ;  will  bring  a  better,  and  a  more 
thrifty  calf  \  will  pass  through  Hbe  dangera  oif 
parturition  mora  safely,  and  will  cleanse  herself, 
and  be  restored,  more  speedily  than  if  she  ia 
emaciated  and  exhausted  by  poor  or  seanty 
leedinff. 

Neither  is  good  keepinir  without  its  genial  in- 
fluence even  upon  (he  sire  of  the  herd.  I(  ia 
unquestionably  true  that  a  bull  which  is  fed  upon 
generoQs  food  will  be  a  surer  and  a  better  breeder, 
■  ban  if  his  subsistence  waa  poor  aitd  scanty. 
True,  he  neither  stands  to  the  pail,  nor  draws  at 
the  yoke ;  hot  when  folly  engaged  hia  Labors  and 
exeilemenis  are  scarcely  less  exhausting  (ban  are 
(be  dutiea  of  the  cow  or  the  ox;  generoos  diet  is 
therefore  necessary  to  suBiain  him  to  imparting  a 
vigorous  cons(iiu(ioo  and  fine  spirit  to  his  off- 
spring. Theobserving  farmer  will  readily  avoidan 
extreme  in  this  matter,  by  which  heifers  are  aoma- 
limes  made  too  fat  to  breed,  and  bulls  too  fkt  to 
be  useful.  But  this  is  an  extreme  for  less  to  ha 
shunned,  beeanae  far  leas  dangarona  than  tha 
other. 

A.~7%e  pnipsr  of^  far  bntdimg. 

"The  proper  age  at  which  the  process  of 
breeding  may  be  commenced  will  depend  upon 
circumstances.  Even  wi(h  the  early  maturity  of 
the  short  horns,  if  the  hetlera  could  be  suffered 
to  run  until  ibey  were  two  and  a  halt;  or  three 
years,  tb^  woald  become  larger,  finer,  and  more 
valuable;  and  their  progeny  would  be  larger  and 
stronger.  But  the  expense  of  keep  for  so  long 
a  time  is  a  question  that  must  be  taken  into  ssrious 
consideration. 

"The  custom,  which  atone  period  was  begin- 
ning to  be  so  permanent  in  the  breeding  districts 
of  putting  the  heifer  to  ihe  male  at  one  year  old, 
or  even  at  an  eariier  period,  cannot  be  too  much 
reprobated.   At  the  time  when  they  are  most 


and  bouotiful  rapplies  of  nutritious  food  in  the  rapidly  growing  themselves,  a  sufficient  quantity 
winter.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  blooded  cat- 1  of  nutriment  cannot  be  devoted  to  ibeS^l  drrekipe- 
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meot  of  the  feta«t  and  both  ihe  motber  and  tbe 
calf  moit  inevitably  suffer. 

"  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  yeara  old,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  quality  of  the  pasiuret  wilt  be  the  mofli 
advaotageotti  tioie  for  putting  ibe  heifer  to  the 
bull.  In  fair  pasture  tbe  heirer  will  probably  have 
attained  sufficient  size  in  two  years,  if  tbe  period 
it  prolonged  after  three  years,  and  especially  with 
good  keep,  tbe  animal  will  oAen  be  in  too  high 
cooditloo,  and  there  will  be  much  uncertainty  as 
to  her  beetnniug  pregnant ;  though,  in  general, 
patting  on  more  eeanty  tubsisteDce  for  a  short 
Ume  will  set  all  right.  At  an  early  age  there  will 
often  be  dangwiocalTio^,  from  tbe  heifer  not  hav- 
ing attained  her  proper  eize. 

"  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  bull  should  not 
be  suffered  to  run  with  the  young  stock ;  and  it  is 
becoming  more  tbe  practice,  and  often  advan- 
tageously, to  separate  him  from  the  cows  altoge- 
ther, except  when  in  season.  That  which  has 
been  said  of  tbe  best  age  for  breeding  the  cow* 
will  equally  apply  to  the  bull.  It  ie  absurd  and 
dangerous  to  begin  to  nae  him  as  some^baTe  done 
whwi  a  yearling.  He  will  eonw  into  season  at 
two  yean  old— he  will  be  better  at  Uir^e ;  and 
alibongh  the  fanner  may  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
keep  him  more  than  thne  years,  he  may  then  be 
•old  advantageoiuly,  in  his  lull  prime,  to  another 
breeder," 

Tbe  above  extract  is  taken,  verbatim,  from  the 
invaluable  treatise  on  British  Cattle  ;  the  princi- 
ples stated,  are  no  doubt  drawn  from  tbe  exten- 
aive  ezperienee  of  finglish  breeders.  They  are 
ao  totally  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  most 
Kentucky  breeders  and  farmers,  that  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  confirm  them  by  ^he  following  ex- 
traela  from  Lawrence's  Farmers  &  Graziers* 
Gntde. 

"  These  remarks  apply  with  the  greatdk  force 
to  those  ineoniiderate  persona  who,  anxious  to 
anticipate  their  moat  eanguine  hopes,  injure  tbeir 
■toek  by  potting  tbeir  lieilbrs  prematurely  to 
Weed ;  and  who,  did  they  but  endureanother  sea- 
son of  neoessfuy  delay,  would  give  time  lor  na- 
tnre  to  perfect  the  work  of  matiuity,  and  ensure 
a  healthy  offspring ;  but  those  persons  by  an  in- 
judicious haste  dratroy  (he  stamina  of  tbe  animal's 
constitution,  entail  a  feeble  and  unhealthy  issue, 
exhaust  tbe  powers  of  the  devoted  animals,  and 
wad  not  only  shorten  her  life,  but  occasion  many 
and  serious  disorders.  ' 

"  Heifers  should  not  on  any  account  be  put  to 
bnll  before  they  have  passed  the  second  year  of 
their  existmcq  ;  indeed  if  three  yeare  he  allowed, 
the  much  better  condition  of  tbe  calves  will  amj^ 
lepv  tbe  one  year's  delay."        R.  W.  S. 


PBSmtTATIOH  OF  TIMBUt. 

From  tbe  Philadelpbla  Ledger. 

We  perceive  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  suggested  the  employment 
of  mineralized  timber,  in  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  between 
Georgetown  and  Wasbingion.  Tbe  process  of 
miiwralizing  mentioned  is  that  of  Dr.  £dward 
JBarie,  of  this  tity.  We  ean  ■caraely  eay  whe- 
ther this  sogmtion  on  the  put  of  the  eongrea- 
aional  commttee  has  oceeaioned  ua  the  more 
pleamirO)  ta  the  more  nirprise. 


We  BB^  snnnrise,  for  we  have  come  to  this 
pass,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  astonishment  lo 
see  CoDgresB  enter  upon  tbe  consideration  of  even 
tbe  most  obvious  improvements  in  science.  Not- 
withstanding all  (hat  has  been  said  of  ttxe  nation- 
al enierprise  in  such  matters,  we  are  one  of  tbe 
most  dilatory  people  upon  tbe  face  of  tbe  globe, 
la  availiog  ourselves  of  authenticated  and  esta- 
blifihed  inventionsL  In  such  things  as  moras 
muUkauUt,  we  are  prompt  to  a  fault ;  but  where 
tbe  new  scheme  is  a  pomt  of  certainty,  and  not 
of  speculative  attempt,  we  are  the  most  intolerable 
lageards  in  Cbriatendom. 

Here,  for  example,  is  this  proposal  of  Dr. 
£arte  for  the  preservation  of  Umber  by  the  pro- 
cess of  mineralization.  It  is  spoken  of  by  tbe 
press,  generally,  as  something  new  under  tbe 
sun ;  and  Congress,  looking  wise,  takes  it  up 
with  its  thumb  and  forefinger,  very  much  as  a 
oaturalist  would  take  up  a  nondescript  insect 
which  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  ofSwammer- 
dam,  or  a  qosulz  not  to  be  found  in  Benwood  or 
Came— mentioned  neither  by  Lyell,  Philip^ 
Uurcbison  or  Featheratoohaugn. 

We  are  not  pr^red  to  say,  just  now,  what  is 
the  precise  nature  ofttie  dainu  of  Dr.  J&arie; 
but  if  these  claims  are  to  supersede  those  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  of  the  French  chemist, 
U.  Boucbene,  they  most  be  of  an  importanoa 
truly  wonderful.  These  eminent  gentlemen  have 
demonstrtUed  (the  former  long  ego,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  late  days)  a  mode  of  so  preparing  timber 
by  mineralization,  that  it  shall  be  imponUde  to 
deatroj/  it  by  rot.  They  have  shown  that  the 
process  is  exceedingly  simple  ao,d  dutgi,  and 
(hat,  by  its  means,  qualities  of  the  highest  value 
(besides  that  of  durability)  are  imparted  to  tbe 
wood.  Tbe  plan  of  Sir  Humphry  Dm  has 
been  long  in  operation  in  Kurope,  and  that  of 
M.  Boocherie  has  engaged  the  nitoitbn  of  the 
French  govemmeiu  »r  some  time  put.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  (and  we  will  show  them  to 
be  facts)  does  it  not  appear  unaccountable  that 
we  should  continue,  day  after  day,  in  tbe  absurd 
practice  of  building  houses  and  fences  of  unpre- 
pared timber,  and  of  laying  with  it  railway  struc- 
tures, requiring  aeoniiDuous  repair  that  abstwbs 
a  great  portion  of  profit?  Does  it  not  appear 
especially  remarkable  that  our  government  will 
persist  in  building  ships  of  unprepared  wood, 
which  fall  to  pieces  before  a  launch  can  be  effect- 
ed, (as  in  the  case  of  tbe  vessel  sow  on  tbe. 
stocks  at  our  navy-yard,)  when,  at  an  equal  cost 
or  at  a  <bss,  we  might  have  men-of-war,  to  whose 
duration  it  would  be  impossible  to  asngn  a  liaoitl 
Of  course  it  does  appear  wry  strange,  and  rather 
than  suppose  ourselves  or  our  government  gtulty 
of  such  supineness,  or  of  sucE  imbecility  as  w 
here  imputed,  the  reader  of  this  article  will  be 
inclined  to  foil  beck  upon  the  belief  that  there 
is  some  error  in  our  statement— in  short,  that 
some  good  reason  exists  for  ^ntinoing  toe  tid 
fashioiied  practices. 

Now  this  is  a  subject  of  maitifest  importance. 
It  is  important,  whether  we  regard  tbe  supposed 
improvement  itself— an  improvement  which  comes 
immediatelif  home  to  tbe  bosoms  and  buKneas 
of  every  man  in  tlia  eommonity— or  whetbet 
we  look  to  Ihe  conduct  of  that  government  which 
is  bound  to  encourage  tbe  tnm  and  the  ludtil, 
withoat  iderence  to  party  or  to  ftToiitiim* 
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ThmkiDg  tho*,  we  will  rccar  to  this  sabject 
vgaio,  Bod  e[idea?or  to  show,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  what  is  the  exact  naiUEe  of  the  mine- 
ralizing process  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  aod  or 
M.  Boucberie— also,  more  fully,  what  are  (he 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  mioeralizatioo, 
with  the  data  and  authoriiies  io  support  of  the 
process.  It  will  be  found  that,  although  the 
publie  mind  io  Amo^  is  absolutely  uninform- 
ed apon  this  whole  topic,  there  is  really  do 
qtusuon  whMCTer  among  the  Hoentifio  in  regard 
Io  the  importanee  ol  the  diseoTeriea  alluded  to, 
or  the  leasibility  or  their  practical  applicatioo. 


BKUtDIBO  OF  STOCK. 

From  tho  Ftmklin  Fumer  {of  1838.) 

Having,  to  some  extent,  been  engaged  in  ibis 
business  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  not 
altogether  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  various 
fluctuations  which  have  occurred  during  that  time 
in  this  importaot  interest}  I  have  thougnt  it  might 
not  be  entirely  oselesa  to  address  a  few  reflections 
00  thie  satgeet,  to  those  interested  in  breeding 
and  caisiog  siooki  ihroogb  the  columns  of  your 
vsefut  paper. 

The  abundant  yield  of  the  rich  soils  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  under  a  proper  course 
of  cnhure,  enables  the  grazier  and  feeder  of  stock 
to  increase  his  operatioiw  to  an  extent  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  other  sectiqo  of  our  union.  The 
grand  desidvratum  then  is  so  to  use  his  meaos 
as  to  make  them  most  productive.  I  will  eou- 
meraie  some  of  the  errors  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  notice.  About  thirty-five  years 
ago,  great  exertions  were  used  to  mtroduee  the 
thoroogh-brad  horse,  and  various  fine  animals 
were  brought  to  Keatueky,  of  English  importa- 
tion. But  Aw  of  them  were  purchased  there,  of 
celebrity,  ontU  they  became  so  old  as  to  have 
bllen  into  disrepute.  It  is  a  matter  there  of  ge- 
nend  notoriety,  that  between  the  age  of  ten 
and  twenty  years,  is  the  time  of  life,  when  the 
immediate  desceiidaots  of  the  hone  are  most 
powerful,  muscular,  vigorous,  and  capable  of 
endurance.  But  alter  he  has  reached  twenty,  it 
rarely  happens,  however  celebrated  may  have 
bttn  bis  produce,  that  they  have  afterwards  any 
claims  to  celebrity,  as  runners.)  Those  interest- 
ed in  the  success  of  the  importation  of  that  day, 
had  tlM  address  to  cmvince  the  popular  mind 
that  the  mixed  Mood  wUeh  were  then  laised 
ahoold  be  riaodooed,  and  the  thorough-bred  talte 
their  {daces.  All  who  were  able  to  raise  the 
means  of  breeding  to- the  full-bloods  did  so,  and 
the  coDseqtieooe  wm  degeneracy  ensued — their 
prodoce  were  weakly,  delicate,  and  restive — 
possessing  lew,  if  any,  of  the  qualities  requisite 
lot  the  saddle,  or  farm.  Such  as  were  not  run- 
ners, (and  of  that  number  there  were  very  few,) 
were  unfit  tor  any  other  valuable  purpose ;  many 
at  four  years  old  would  not  command  the  mniey 
it  cost  to  have  them  sired. 

Wsappointed  with  the  bad  success  attendant 
on  this  experiment,  another  still  worse  was  resort- 
ed to.  Large,  coarse,  clumsy  horses,  of  the 
Conestoga  breeds,  were  then  brought ;  they  also 
were  fireely  patiDnized,  ai^  the  opposite  extreme 
fctowdt  their  pndoee  were  of  onwiddy  sioe, 


clumsy,  deficient  in  wind,  hard  to  keep,  and  ut- 
terly unfit  for  domesiic  use  or  foreign  market. 
Next  came  the  Jack,  and  breeding  oT  mules  for 
many  years  was  attended  with  great  success, 
owing  to  the  extensive  demand  and  high  prices 
paid  Jor  them  by  the  planters  of  the  South.  But 
this,  like  moat  other  punoits  which  the  great 
body  of  western  producers  turn  tbe^  attention 
to,  is  now  overdone.  Nearly  all  the  breeders  ara 
either  raising  the  blood  horse  or  the  mul^  iwither 
of  which  are  suited  to  the  saddle,  carriage  or 
stage ;  the  one  being  too  restive  and  weakly ;  the 
oiher  too  obstinate  and  slow.  The  object  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  is  not  to  discourage  breeding 
of  either  of  the  classes  of  stock  above  enumerated 
or  to  detract  from  the  great  merits  of  the  bk>od 
horse,  but  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  dividing, 
and  equalizing  this  busioess,  se  as  to  insure  suc- 
cess to  all.  lt«  is  idle  to  suppose  that  mares  of 
coBlse  blood  and  clumsy,  or  of  diminutive  size, 
will  produce  racers.  Equally  so  would  it  be  to 
expect  small,  delicate,  blood  mares  to  produce 
large  and  saleable  mules.  The  large,  coarse 
mares  should  be  bred  to  the  choice  Jacks  of  the 
country ;  the  smaller  maxm  to  the  substantial, 
well  ibrmed,  active  half-bk>Qd  horse,  and  the 
ihorough-bied  (of  good  size  oitly)  to  the  full 
blood,  and  proven  race-horse.  By  attentively 
observing  these  rales  of  breeding,  great  improve- 
ment would  be  made  in  each  variety  of  stock, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  all  kept  in  the  country, 
to  supply  the  home  and  foreign  demand,  a!)  com- 
manding fair  prices.  The  great  error  to  be  avoid- 
ed is  ttuit  of^  running  with  the  popular  current 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  unmmdful  of  the 
inevitable  eonsequeooe  of  inereaiing  the  supply 
beyond  the  demand.  & 


THB  VDOnsAKT  COIIBBquraCXB  OW  ADHIT- 
TIHO  THB  PLBA  FOB  TBB  OOHTWOBD  BVft- 
PBRSION  OF  SPECIE  PATHE||rS. 

Since  the  publicatioD  of  our  preceding  number, 
there  have  appeared,  for  the  first  thne,  aaveral 
arttdes  in  tbe  newspapers  protesting  strongly 
against  the  resnmption  of  specie  payments  by  Iba 
banlcs  of  Virginia,  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  existing 
law ;  and  indeed  ut  mny  time  before  the  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  shall  pay  spede. 
We  do  not  propose  to  notice  any  articles  whieh, 
judged  either  by  their  nuraier,  or  ibdr  soure^  or 
both,  are  obvioosly  part  of  the  bought  services  of 
mercenary  bank  hirelings.  But  thm  are  writen 
whom  we  believe  to  be,  and  respect  as,  disintereM- 
edly  speaking  in  behalf  of  what  they  deem  the 
public  good ;  and  in  regard  to  their  objections,  and 
«irtc<%  to  the  quettion  only,  we  shall  make  a  few 
resBarlw. 

And  first,  let  it  be  observed  that  no  one  has 
pretended  to  advocate  or  justify  the  general  pro- 
cedure of  the  banks  of  Virginia  in  any  one  thing 
tsf  the  nomerons  partieular  abuses  that  we  have 
edndoBned,  ae  being  right  per  te^  propw,  or  bene- 
fldal  to  the  eommuiUty  and  to 
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Nor  fau  but  on*  act,  or  partiealar  coune  of  ac- 
tion, been  juitified  and  defended,  even  ee  a  matter 
made  necoMary  by  the  eztiaiieotn  and  anjuaiifia- 
bte  action  of  foreign  banks. '  This  particular  mat- 
ter,  which  alone,  among  the  host  of  banking 
abuMi,  w  thua  deieoded,  ia  the  auflpeoflioo  of  spe- 
cie paymenta  by  the  baoka  of  Virgioia,  and  (a* 
Dotr  ibr  the  fint  lime  avowed  by  any  defender*) 
for  the  indefinite  time  that  other  states  may  per- 
mit the  payments  of  their  banks  to  continue  suB- 
peoded.  Therefore,  we  wish  it  lo  be  observed, 
the  defence  of  the  banks  is  limited  to  one  charge 
only— leaving,  aa  it  woold  seem,  all  the  other  and 
fyt  more  important  'ipvaDds  of  charge  aoan- 
awcred  and  unioifched.  When  so  much  has 
been  said  and  published  tn  defence  on  one  point 
only,  is  not  soch  silence  an  indication  of  the  other 
alleged  abuses  being  altogether  indefeniible? 

We  wish  to  treat  the  subject  fairly,  and  our  op- 
ponents laapectfhlty  J  and  we  shall  aim  to  preaant 
the  purport  of  their  olgectioD  in  its  full  force.  It 
ia  said  diat  the  notes  of  the  bpnfaa  of  Virginia  are 
received,  io  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  other  places,  whose  banks 
are  net  paying  specie ;  and  if  our  banks  were  to 
resume  payment  while  the  banks  of  these  places 
in  other  states  still  refased  payment  fer  their  own 
notes,  that  brokers  would  collect  the  Virginia 
notes,  demand  the  specie  for  Ihem  from  the  banks, 
and  drain  the  banks  of  specie  as  long  as  notes 
eould  be  thus  obtained  for  the  purpose;  and,  as 
the  notes  of  our  baoka  in  circulation  amount  to 
more  than  thrica  their  stock  of  i^cie,  and  aa  it  is 
impossible  Ibr  one  dollar  to  pay  a  demand  for 
three,  that  ihfj^oreigo  brokere,  and  (he  other  de- 
mands which  tbeir  action  would  induce,  would 
draw  all  the  specie,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the 
note*  still  unpaid.  And  hence  the  eoncluaiona  to 
which  these  reasooers  come,  (and  which,  whether 
named  or  not,  are  unavoidable  on  these  premises,) 
that  the  banks  of  Virginia  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled 10  pay,  until  those  of  Maiylandj  Pennsyl- 
vania, &c.,  shall  also  pay. 

There  are  two-ways  of  meeting  this  esaump- 
lion.  One  is  (o  show  that  the  premisea  are  nn- 
■ound,  at  least  in  pan,  and  therefore  that  the  de- 
ductions, if  not  aliogetber  illegiiimate,  at  least  re- 
quire much  abaiement.  But  though  this  faiay  be 
done,  and  we  (rust  Matisfactorily  to  unprejudiced 
minds,  it  ia  not  properly  incumbent  on  us  to  prove, 
or  offer  to  prove,  twgoftw  pnpoaitioM,  It  bekmga 
lo  those  who  aaaert  these  propositions  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  premises  and  the  extent  of 
their  operation  in  results.  Until  that  be  done,  or 
at  least  attempted,  it  is  enough  for  ut,  on  the  op- 
poaiie  side,  to  deuy  that  the  premises,  and  of 
coune  the  coocIusioDa,  ara  correct,  or  that  their 


importance  is  aoeh  aa  to  juatily  the  eoutinaaiKa  of 
the  weighty  evila  of  an  inredeemaUe  enrrency  Ibr 
an  indefinite  time.  Whenever  the  advocates  of 
the  banks,  and  of  non-resuinpiioD,  shall  abandon 
mere  loose  assertions  of  disasirous  results,  and  at- 
tempt to  (iilly  exhibit  facts  as  premises,  and  thence 
draw  proper  conclusioiu,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
meet  their  or;giaMnt.  But  there  would  be  neither 
propriety  nor  utility  in  our  undertaking  to  prove 
the  negative  of  their  unproved  and  unargued  poti- 
Hve  propositions — which  indeed  are  but  loose  un- 
supported assertions  of  greatly  exaggerated  facts. 

At  this  time  we  will  merely  take  a  rapid  and 
concise  view  of  the  queaiion  in  a  different  aspect. 
Fw  the  sake  of  argument,  and  to  aave  osdess 
words,  we  may  even  admit  as  sound  and  true  all 
the  premises  above  stated ;  and  then  the  mere'ex- 
hibition  of  the  reault,  to  which  the  argument  in- 
evitably and  c<H)lessedly  leads,  will  be  enough  to 
upset  the  whole  policy  advocated,  tn  the  opinion 
of  every  unprejudi«bd  and  disinterested  advocate 
of  (he  welfare,  and  especially  of  the  tml^wndcMt, 
of  the  commoonealih  of  Yii^inia. 

Admitting  then  all  (hat  ia  claimed  as  premises 
for  (he  oppisile  aide  of  the  question,  it  comes  to 
this  conelunon :  The  policy  of  Yi^nia  in  the 
important  matter  of  the  currency— ita  stable  or  its 
fluctuating  value— its  rate  and  extent  of  deprecia- 
tion, if  depreciated — the  fluctuation  of  the  «^>parent 
mdae  of  land  and  other  property  canaed  hyrwal 
dgireeiation  and  fluctuation  of  a  vicious  paper 
currency—all  the  losses  to  the  ignorant  and  hcmeat, 
and  gains  to  artful  specnlators— the  enormous 
moral  as  well  as  political  and  pecuniary  evils  theocfl 
certainly  accompanying  such  a  condition  of  things 
—all  these  important  elemeuta  of  the  policy  and 
the  welfare  of  our  commonwealth  are  to  be  aluaye 
totally  dependent  upon  the  legislation,  not  tjf  Fir- 
ginia,  but  altogether  t^on  that  of  MaryUmd, 
Penntyimmia,  and  other  etatee !.' !  And  we  the 
people  of  Virginia,  claiming  to  have  equal  rights 
with,  and  certainty  separate  interests  from,  those 
(quoad  hoc)  foreign  states,  are  to  submit,  now  and 
always,  to  be  pillaged  and  oppressed  so  far  as 
fraudulent  hanking  and  depreciated  paper  eunency 
can  serve  to  pillage  and  oppnas,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  legislatures  of  foreign  states,  that 
have,  or  believe  they  have,  an  interest  in  continu- 
ing the  system  of  pillage  and  oppreaaion ! !  1 
Thia  ii  general  proposition,  w  BtatemeDt  of 
the  general  principle ;  and  independent  freemen 
will  not  rest  their  deeision  of  approval  or  rejectioo 
on  the  mere  balance  of  theposstUt  pecuniaiy  pro- 
fit to  be  derived  from  such  submisaioo.  It  wouM 
be  a  matter  of  nuiveiaal  cmvietioo,  that  no  peon- 
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fate  for  auch  an  aDlimlted  sod  unkoown  extent  oT 
nunlage  to  foreign  itates. 

Let  ui  illoBiraie  this  slate  of  vaHalage. 

Wben  ihe  conititutioD  of  Virginia  was  under 
renaal  and  ameoJineDt,  luppoee  that  (brmal  pro- 
pomlt  had  been  eubmiited  to  the  CooveniioD,  from 
the  govennnenit  of  PeDMylvania  aod  Maryland, 
offisriDgeach  to  pay  to  Virginia  $100,000  a  year, 
Ba  the  perpetual  privilege  of  those  states  making 
the  comDcy  of  Virgiuie,  its  depreciatioo,  ihe 
market  raloe  of  property,  the  fluctuation  of  value 
ttc.  &e.,  to  accord  precisely  end  fully  (o  such  ex- 
tent as  those  stales  might  choose  to  do  for  iheoi- 
selves  by  roeani  of  their  irredeemable  paper. 
^Qd  even  limit  the  monstrous  suppositioD  of  ihe 
rate  of  the  extent  of  evil  (though  ii  is  itiderd 
unlimitable,)  to  just  what  has  existed  in  Virginia 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  what  must  exist  for 
the  nut  five,  or  uotil  the  resumplioa  of  PeoDsyl- 
TaoiA  shall  cease,  if  her  existing  law  be  indeed 
held  sacred.  We  may  safely  assume  that  not 
one  voice  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia  would 
have  been  Ibund  in  favor  of  yielding,  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  9200,000  a  year,  those  rights  and  in- 
terests of  Vii^nia  which  are  yielded  Jbr  notAtng 
by  the  argument  of  our  present  opponenis.  And 
such  yielding  would  have  been  deemed  as  unprofi- 
table in  regard  (o  the  mere  pecuniary  inieresis  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  as  it  would  be  degrading 
and  iofamouB  lo  an  independent  cemmouwealtb. 

But  this  argument  for  continued  supensiou  does 
not  go  as  &r  as  it  admits  of  beiDg  fairiy  carried. 
If  the  Vxam]!^  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
in  the  general  matter  of  suspension  ought  to  be 
always  followed  by  Virginia,  so  ihe  extent  of 
•Qch  sospeosion,  as  to  mode  and  legal  limit  of 
time,  should  also  be  conlbrmed  to. 

Now  Virginia  preserves,  by  the  ect  of  last  ses- 
sion, something  like  a  specie  currency  of  smalt 
change,  by  compelling  the  banks  to  redeem  their 
small  notes  (for  01  and  g2)  in  specie.  These 
small  notes  ere  carried  in  for  specie,  much  to  the 
annoyance  and  diminuiion  of  profit  of  the  banks; 
and  doubtless  all  of  these  notes  that  reach  Balti- 
more and  PhUnddphia  are  eoOeeied  lor  that  pur- 
pose by  the  brokers.  To  avoid  this  one  remaining 
ibatnre  of  specie- paying  by  our  banks,  and  its 
certain  consequences  in  (he  presenting  them  by 
brobeiB  for  ledemptiiHi,  our  legislature  certainly 
ought  (to  carry  out  the  ergomeot  (or  the  banks,) 
to  make  these  small  notes  irredeemable ;  and,  lo 
supply  the  want  of  small  change,  permit,  as  in 
Harylaod,  bills  to  be  issued  by  corporations  or  in- 
iodividnals  «s  low  m  Ibr  6  eeaia.  Then,  no  specie 


coold  be  drawn  from  our  banks,  and  ihera  would 
be  none  of  it  in  eireulatioa ;  and  the  nuisance  (or 
the  blessing)  of  a  discredited  and  greatly  depre- 
ciated "■hin-plaaier'^  currency,  such  as  exists  in 
Maryland,  would  be  universal  in  Virginia.  With* 
out  this  to  complete  the  benefit,  the  existing 
partud  redeeming  law  of  Virginia  leaves  the 
banks  and  the  country  fully  exposed  to  at  least  a 
part  of  the  alleged*  evih  of  resumption  of  specie 
paymeniB.  > 

Again :  As  the  argument  for  continued  sospen' 
sion  claims  that  ihe  banks  Vir^ia  ought  not 
to  resume  payments  uotil  those  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  rnume,  (we  omit  all  other  oeigh- 
boriog  stales,  lo  whieh  the  rule  will  also  apply—) 
let  ns  see  what  is  the  shortest  time  at  which  such 
permianon  to  resume  may  he  expected.  By  the 
very  iofemous  law  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  by 
the  gaining  of  bribed  votes  in  the  last  hour  of 
a  long  session,  the  legislature  of  the  bankropt 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  made  a  bargain 
and  league  with  her  fraudulent  banks,  hy  which 
both  the  state  and  the  banks  were  to  aid  each 
other  in  cheating  the  communiiy.  The  banks 
were  allowed  by  this  law  to  continue  their  sus- 
pension of  payments five  more  yeonfiem  that 
timie;  and  as  a  condition  of  this  unheard-of 
measure  of  fraudulent  privilege,  the  indulged 
banks  were  to  lend  to  Ihe  state  three  millions  of 
dollars,  for  the  same  five  years ;  with  the  proviso, 
(hat  if  the  loan  should  not  then  be  paid,  the  bank 
suspenrion  shall  still  continue,  until  the  loan  shall 
be  p^.  Here,  then,  isa  suspension  of  payments 
certainly  fixed  on  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  (ac- 
cording lo  the  argument  we  oppose)  upon  Mary- 
land and  upon  Virginia,  for  five  years  at  least ;  and 
that  merely  that  a  government,  which  is  afraid  to 
lay  taxes  to  pay  the  {merest  of  its  debts,  might  be 
enabled  to  borrow  irredeemable  bank  notes  for  that 
parposo.  But  that  is  not  all,  nor  half.  Can  &ny 
man  believe  that  a  government  acting  thus,  and 
for  such  inducements,  tot/l' pay  the  prmcipat  so 
borrowed  within  5  years?  And  if  not,  ihen  the 
Buspeneion  is  lo  be  continued,  not  only  on  Penn- 
sylvania, but  as  a  consequence  on  Vir^'nia,  until 
the  debt  shall  be  fully  paid.  And  now,  we  put 
it  to  the  larmers  of  Virginia,  to  the  people  in 
general,  and  even  to  our  honest  and  disinter- 
ested opponents,  (who  have  received  from  the 
bank  organs  as  true,  and  have  used  this  argument, 
and  wish  to  apply  the  rule  lor  the  continuation  of 
suspension  In  Virginia,)  whether  they  are  willing 
to  abide  the  lime,  the  pleasure  and  the  inieresis^ 
of  the  government  and  the  banks  of  Pennylvanis, 

Ibr  the  commencement  of  ihe  resumption  of  nsv- 
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roeoM  iDTirgiDia'?  If  they  are  not  williog  to 
abide  tbt  JiiU  tunc,  it  will  be  useless  to  wait  for 
a  part ;  Ibr  if  we  wait  Ibpr  yean  for  Feniwyivania 
and  Marylaod  to  resume,  and  then  resume  before 
ihem,  alt  the  evils  wbicb  it  is  alleged  would  occur 
from  reeumptioD  next  January,  would  occur  as 
certainly  and  as  iojariouiiy  (if  indeed  at  all)  at 
the  later  time. 

In  a  word—thia  argameot  againet  reiampticm 
at  any  fixed  time,  and  before  other  etatea  sbell 
nmrne,  leade  bat  to  one  eoacluiion.  Kia  in  fbct 
(llioi^  not  BO  meant  bf  moat  of  thoae  who  oige 
or  aobmit  to  it,)  as  full  and  imperative  fara  ptr- 
ptiual  irrailemabte  paptr  mrrtncy  as  it  is  fbr  its 
ooaUooance  during  the  pleasure  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland. 

And  if  the  people  are  not  prepared  f«  a  sus- 
pennon  to  be  continued  ao  long  as  five  years 
more—and  still  less  ibi  ever— and  for  the  perpetual 
policy  of  irredeemable  and  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency, ihey  should  act  ^eedily  to  compel  resump- 
tion of  bank  payments  as  early  as  possible.  The 
longer  it  is  put  off,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  lo 
be  brought  about.  Almost  every  packet  that 
eails  from  this  country  to  Europe  carries  a  large 
amount  of  specie,  which  as  a  r^lar  commercial 
business  is  a  necessary  coDsequenca  of  the  non- 
specie  paying  policy  of  this  country ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  United 
Slates  has  a  bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  banks 
lo  redeem  their  notes,  every  month's  additiraial 
delay  will  increase  that  obstacle  to  resnmptioa.* 

*  In  addition  to  the  sundry  ftcta  bsfim  pnblidted  in 
the  newsp^eUt  and  of  which  enough  have  bsen  co- 
ined into  onr  sommaries  of  news,  on  which  the  above 
geaertl  statement  was  based,  flie  following  have  reach- 
ed ui  wittiiD  a  few  days  after  the  above  article  was 
Written,  and  before  it  could  go  to  press. 

**  The  last  London  packet  from  New  York  tdok  out 
more  than  #200,000  in  specie/*-' [Bott.  Am.] 

Ths  last  National  Intelligencer  has  the  following 
passage  in  the  letter  of  its  regular  New  York  corre- 
spondent, wbo  is  a  thorough  bomkite,  and  advocate  fw 
tbe  paper  system :  '*  The  rate  of  exchange  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  higher.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
specie  is  dipped.  Tbe  Havre  packet,  which  auled 
thto  morning,  [Sept.  18,]  took  ont  $240,000."  (Ac- 
cording to  the  **  Money  Article**  of  tbe  Herald,  it  was 
$260,000.) 

Now,  if  the  whole  issue  of  'the  proper  time  to  re- 
same  specie  payments  were  to  be  made  to  tarn  on 
this  one  point  alone,  we  ask  was  there  ever  a  more 
gross  deception  in  the  pretence,  or  more  gullibility  in 
ths  belief,  that  the  contiDned  dekaf  of  ruumpUon, 
wbicb  confessedly  causes  specie  to  be  exported  conti- 
nually, will  serve  to  nudie  more  easy  the  future  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  by  ttie  banks ! ! ! 


The  non-paying  banks  (if  really  solvent) 
cpuld  prepare  to  resume  specie  payments,  and 
benefidally  for  the  community,  in  two  months. 
For  this  assumpUon  *we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Appleton,  (in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject,) which,  as  that  of  a  most  enligbtenedibank 
advocate,  and  long  experienced  bank  piesideot, 
must  be  respected  by  those  who  would  count  our 
opinions  as  nothing.  The  great  difficulty  of 
getting  ready  to  resume  is  in  feet  a  mere  ti^e. 
it  is  merely  to  draw  in  the  excess  of  dronlation; 
and,  to  do  this,  it  wotdd  not  even  be  neeeasary  to 
compel  the  payment  of  existing,  debts  to  the 
banks  faaler  than  ought  otherwise  to  be  required. 
It  would  be  enough  that  they  should  makt  no 
mora  new  debton  to  tbe  banks,  until  the  payments 
of  the  existing  debut,  (as  coming  in  every  dis- 
count day,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,)  had  reduced  their  circulation  andliabiU- 
ties  wiihin  their  means  of  meeting  them.  Of 
course  the  banks  should  stop  selling  specie  for  tbe 
premium,  (as  they  do  now,  in  drafts  oo  New 
York  payable  in  specie,)  and  should  even  boy 
more  specie,  if  necessary.  The  community 
would  not  Buffer  at  all,  or  any  thing  worth  naming 
in  comparison  to  tbe  suffering  from  tbe  opposile 
cause.  There  would  be  only  two  minor  dasses 
who  would  suffer  a  loss  of  present  illegitimate 
gains ;  and  for  their  gain,  all  the  present  general 
evils  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  are  ea< 
dured.  These  are,  first  the  banks,  or  the  stockhold- 
ing interest,  which  of  course  would  lose  the  pre- 
sent large  and  anrighteons  profits  made  by  their 
violation  of  all  legal  and  moral  obligations — by 
their  greatly  expanded. Issues  and  loans,  and  by, 
trading  and  practising  indirect  usury  upon  Um 
depreciation,  thus  produced,  of  their  own  notes. 
And  secondly,  tbe  specolaton  and  traden  on  fic- 
titious capital,  who  depend  on  bank  loans  and 
aeeommodatuNM  to  cany  on  business  would  no* 
uessarily  have  to  cmtraet  their  operationa-HUid 
of  many,  perhaps,  it  might  be  found  that  in  feet 
they  had  nothing  to  (fade  i^Nm,  except  the  credit 
thus  furnished  by  the  bank,  through  tbe  irredeem- 
able paper  system.  If  the  insolveney  or  bank- 
roptoy  of  any  snch  persims  were  to  oonir,it  would 
not  be  cauMd  by  Imnk  resumption,  but  simply 
thereby  brought  to  light.  But  let  the  loss  to  these 
two  classes  (stock-holders  and  bank  borrowers, 
and  we  may  add  stock-jobbeis  and  ^wenlatMs,) 
be  what  it  may,  we  submit  the  qoestioo  to  tbe 
people,  whether,  to  prevent  these  losses,  incurred 
as  they  will  be  solely  by  the  panioipatimi  of  tbe 
losing  parties  in  the  long  eontinoed  abuses  Of 
banking,  and  aiding  their  injurioos  wuvtoi  oa 
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the  public  iDterasta,  tb»  people  ars  willing  to  coa- 
tioue  to  bear  all  tbe  evib  tbey  have  long  sudered 
and  will  Blill  mora  suffer,  from  thtt  iniquitous  and 
.IhiuduieDt  tyMBtal  irao^  indeed,  then  we  have 
DoUuDg  10  do  bat  mtunit,  ia  eommon  with  all 
others,  to  be  thus  oppreesed  through  ell  future 
time.  But,  while  there  remains  a  hope  for  suc- 
ceMfuI  icsisiaiwe  to  thii  tytanuy  of  avarice,  moral 
Oaod,  and  legalixed  swindling,  we  will  be  among 
thoM  who  wiU  stni^le  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
even  if  the  impending  consequences  of  such 
emaoci  patiw  were  ten  limes  as  costly  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  as  ibey  are  aaeerted  to  be  by 
the  predietioos  of  bank  advocates,  and  apdogius 
A>r  banking  frauds. 


MZPaUHBHT  OF  Pr.AHTlBO  COKIT  WITH  0» 
OS  MOKA  nALMM  AT  A  PLACK. 

Zotnis  Cb.,  To.  SuUmber  4, 184L 
•        •        •         •  • 

While  my  pen  is  in  hand  I  will  give  you  tbe 
details  of  an  experiment  in  planting  com  which 
I  made  in  1839.  It  niay  be  ol'some  interest 
to  your  read  era. 

my  objeot  was  to  aswtain  how  the  product  of 
the  crop  is  affected  by  tbe  mode  of  planting : 
with  only  a  lingle  stalk  in  a  hill,  or  with  more. 
A  piece  of  land  ofgood  quality,  and  pretty  well 
manured,  I  laid  off  by  stakes  iu  straight  rows  or 
drills  5  feel  apart.  Thirty  of  these  rows  of  equal 
length,  were  Jivided  into  three  parcels  of  10  rows 
each.  One  of  these  parcels,  I  planted  with  a  sin- 
gle stalk  in  a  hill,  the  hills  being  placed  ooe  and  a 
half  feet  apart  in  the  drill ;  one  with  two  stalks  in 
a  hill,  the  nills  three  ftet  apart  in  the  drill ;  and 
tbe  other  with  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  the  hilb  four 
and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the  drill.  By  thb  arrange- 
meot  it  will  at  once  be  pereeived  th^  each  parcel, 
occupying  exactly  the  saooe  spaoe  of  ground, 
(which  was  just  a  qoarter  of  an  acre,)  had  pre- 
cisely tbe  same  mimberof  stalks  of  com  on  it— the 
only  dlBeiuice  between  them  being  in  tbe  mode  of 
planting ;  viz.,  oue  with  ooe  stalk,  one  with  two, 
and  the  other  with  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  The 
dwiattoea  betweui  the  hills  were  taken  by  mea- 
sure; the  whi^  lot  was  pUmled  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  same  variety  of  com,  cultivated  alike, 
and  hvTOled  alike,  and  tbe  product  trf*  each  par- 
eel,  earcfiUly  kept  to  iiselG  was  as  follows: 
Na  L,  one  stalk  hi  a  hill,  the  hills  one  and  a  half 

lest  apart,  14^baaheli. 
No.      two  italka  in  a  hill,  tha  hilk'thne  ftet 

apart,  16^  bashels. 
No.  3.,  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  the  hills  bar  and  a 

half  feet  apart,  14^  bushek. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  on  'such  land  aal 
experimented  (m,  com  is  more  productive  with 
two  stalks  in  a  bill,  than  with  either  one  stalk  or 
with  three ;  and  that  there  is  no  difierenee  in  pro- 
dua  between  that  with  one  etalk  in  a.hiD  and  that 
with  three. 

My  lot  of  Ihree-fourtha  of  an  acre  produced  45 
bosliiels,  or  at  the  rale  of  60  bushels  per  am ; 


while  ibe  quarter  of  an  aere  which  was  planted 
with  two  stalks  in  a  hlD,  produced  16i  bushels,  or 
at  tbe  rate  of  66  bushels  to  tbe  acre,  oeinK  a  elear 
gain  of  6  bushels  to  the  acre,  merely  Irom  tha 
mode  of  planting— a  most  important  and  valuable 
gain  traly.  There  vrare  some  Malks  miasiog  In 
each  parcel,  but  I  thought  not  more  in  one  than  in 
another ;  and  tboug^  there  may  have  been  some 
shade  of  difference  in  ihe  qualiiy  of  the  soil,  or  of 
the  maeure  applied  to  it,  I  did  not  perceive  any. 
1  thought  the  experiment  was  (as  it  was  intended 
10  be)  a  very  fair  one.  I  was  iodueed  to  make  ii 
from  reading  in  the  Rra;ister  a  very  valuable  arti- 
cte  on  tbe  cultivation  ofcora,  from  tbe  pen  <^  Mr. 
William  P.  Tarkir  of  Caroline.  He  advanced 
the  opinioo,  as  the  reeolt  ofhia  experience  and  ob- 
servation, that  com  produces  noie  when  planted 
with  two  stalks  in  a  hill  than  with  one.  Knowing 
that  bis  experienee  and  intelligence  entitled  his  opi- 
nions to  great  respect,  and  having  myself  observed 
that  one  corn-maker  of  my  acquaintance,  who  al- 
ways plants  with  two  stalks  in  a  bill,  (to  save  hoe 
work,  which  it  does  to  a  considerable  extent,)  ge- 
nerally made  bettu  crops  than  his  neighbors,  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  test  it  by  accurate  ex- 
periment. The  result  tends  to  confirm  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's opinion.  The  corn  which  I  plants  was  a 
variety  of  the  twin-eared  prolific  com,  and  the 
season  was  a  good  one.  The  common  t^iaion  in. 
this  partof  thecotmlryisinlavOTof  plantingmth 
a  siiwle  smik  in  a  hill ;  and  I  know  it  is  in  senent 
unsale  to  Irast  to  a  single  experiment,  or  to  tha- 
opiuions  of  a  lew,  in  opposition  to  thb  common 
opinion  of  the  worid,  fiHioded  on  general  expe- 
rience; but  so  few  accurate  experiments  havfr 
been  made  on  this  subject,  that  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to. rely  on  Mr.  Taylor's  opinion,  confirmed 
by  my  own  experiment  and  observation ;  and  I 
now  plant  my  com  with  two  stalks  in  a  hill,  and 
recommend  it  to  others  to  do  the  same.  It  oer- 
tainly  saves  labor  in  ptaming,  and  weeding  with 
the  hoe,  and  I  think  there  is  a  gain  in  the  product 
of  tbe  crap. 

Should  this  meet  theeya  ofany  who  have  mpda 
expmmenis  on  the  same  subject,  I  hope  they  will 
give  Ihe  results  through  the  Register. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  region  fjives  scarcely 
half  the  usual  product.  Com,  which  was  back- 
ward and  indifferent  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  sea- 
son, now  promises  about  its  usual  return.  To- 
bacco, though  later  in  starting  to  grow  off  than 
usual,  is  now  doing  wall,  and,  if  it  escapes  an  early 
frosi,  oiay  make  a  feir  crop.  The  oats  nevo'  wem 
worse.  Jona  Z.  Hoi.ladat. 


aoiL  pBom  MS  rtm  -nam, 

ftaai  Boin^OMntfaB  sr  tts  Ttei. 

One  of  tbe  prindpal  causes  of  grapes  not  ripm- 
ing  well  on  open  walls  m  this  couniiy  is  the  great 
depth  of  mouid  in  which  the  roots  of  vines  are 
suffered  to  run,  which,  enticioff  them  to  penetrate 
in  search  of  food  below  the  iimueoce  of  the  sun's 
rays,  supplies  them  with  too  great  a  quantity  of 
moisture  ;  vegetation  is  thereby  carried  on  till  laie 
in  the  summer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ripen- 
ing process  does  not  commence  till  the  declination 
of  the  sun  becomes  loo  rapid  to  afford  a  sufiicieDcy 
of  beat  to  perfect  the  fruit  To  prevent  this,  the 
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nibnil  ■hould  be  compoaed  of  dry  materials.  It 
ii  alnuwt  irapoeiible  indeed  to  mahe  a  vine  border 
or  material!  itiat  ehaN  be  loo  dry  or  porous.  It  is 
not  mere  earth  that  the  rooia  require  to  come  in 
contact  with,  to  induce  growth  and  extentton,  but 
aw  alB0,,which  is  as  necessary  to  th^m  as  to  the 
leaves  and  branches.  The  excremeniitious  mat- 
ter dischatf{ed  from  the  roots  of  a  vine  is  very 
great,  and  ifibia  be  given  out  in  a  soil  ihat  is  close 
and  adheaive,  and  through  which  the  action  ol' 
the  Bolar  rays  is  teeble,  the  air  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  root!  quidtly  becomes  deleterious,  and 
a  languid  aod  diaeased  vegetation  immediately 
Ibllowe.  But  if  the  roots  grow  in  a  soil  composed 
of  dry  materials,  mixed  together  io  such  a  manner 
as  to  possess  a  series  of  cavities  aod  interstices, 
into  which  the  sun's  rays  can  enter  with  lireedom, 
and  there  exert  their  full  power  :  the  air  in  which 
the  roots  perform  their  functions  becomes  warm 
and  purified,  they  absorb  their  food  io  a  medium 
which  dissipates  their  secretions,  and  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  vegetation  is  the  never-lailing  conse- 

Jiuence.  Ail  borders,  therefore,  made  expressly 
br  the  reception  of  vines,  oughi  lo  be  composed 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  materials,  such  as 
stones,  bridcbats  broken  modtraUly  small,  lumf» 
of  old  mortar,  broken  potteni,  otfaier  skelis,  Sfc. 
JioneSf  however,  on  account  of  their  prolonged 
effect,  are  by  far  the  moat  valuable  manure  that 
can  be  deposit^  in  a  vine  border.  They  should 
be  buried  in  the  soil  whole,  and  as  fresh  as  possi- 
ble. Every  variety  of  size  may  be  procured, 
from  the  smallest  bone  of  a  fowl  to  the  largest 
bone  of  an  ox.  The  smalt  bones  will  decompose 
io  a  tew  months,  but  the  largest  will  remain  for 
twenty,  thirty  and  even  fifty  years,  belbre  they 
-are  entirely  decayed  while  the  intermediate-sized 
ones,  according  to  their  respective  kinds,  will  be 
continually  decomposing  in  succession  for  a  great 
number  of  yean,  yielding  thereby  a  constant 
supply  of  nutrimeDl  of  the  most  valuable  descrip- 
tion. It  is  worthy  or  remark  ala6,  that  every 
bone,  whether  small  or  large,  after  it  has  been 
deposited  in  the  soil  a  few  weeks,  will  be^n  to 
yield,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  gluten  on  its 
surface,  a  steady  supply  of  outritious  matter,  and 
ctHiliDoeso  to  do  until  it  be  resolved  into  its  coo- 
adtuant  parts  aod  form  part  of  the  soil  itself. 


FACTOBT  BATHa. 

From  tbe  Penny  MagmBiuo. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  1  established  some 
warm  baths,  which  have  been  brought  into  very 
general  use,  and  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  of  the  people. 
The  bathiog-room  is  a  small  building  close  be- 
hind the  mm,  abou^  twenty-five  feet  by  fifteen. 
The  baths,  to  the  nomtwr  of  seven,  are  ranged 
along  the  walls,  and  a  screen  about  six  feet  high, 
with  beAches  on  each  side  of  it,  is  fixed  donm  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  cold  water  is  supplied 
from  a  cisiero  above  the  engine-house,  and  the 
hot  wate^  from  a  large  tub,  which  receives  the 
waste  steam  from  the  dressing-room,  and  is  kept 
conatanity  almost  at  boiling  temperature.  A  pipe 
from  each  of  these  cisterns  opens  into  every 
bath  ;  so  that  they  are  ready  for  instant  use. 
The  men  aod  women  bathe  on  alleroaie  days, 


and  a  bath-keeper  fbr  each  attends  for  an  boar 
and  a  hairin  the  evening.  This  person  has  tbe 

eoiire  care  of  the  room,  and  is  answerable  lor 
every  thing  that  goes  on  in  it.  When  any  one 
wishes  to  baihe,  he  comes  to  the  counting  houae 
for  a  ticket,  Ibr  which  he  pays  a  peony,  and  with- 
out whirh  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  bathioc- 
room.  Some  fHmilies,  howpver,  subscribe  a  shil- 
ling a  month,  which  entitles  ibem  to  five  baths 
weekly  ;  and  others  bold  a  general  subacriber's 
ticket,  which  always  gives  them  admittance  to 
the  room.  1  think  tlw  number  of  baths  taken 
weekly  varies  from  about  tweoty-five  lo  seventy 
urugbty.  During  the  tfrst  (bur  months  (from 
November  to  Fewuary  inclusive)  the  average 
was  about  seventy-five  weekly.  I  pay  the  bath- 
keepers  two  shillings  and  sixpence  and  two  shill- 
ings a- week  ;  and  1  believe  this  amount  has  been 
more  than  covered  by  the  receipts.  The  first  cost 
of  erecting  the  baths  was  about  eighty  pounds. 


POBK   RAlainG — KXBBCISB  UBBFDL  MR 
8WIMB. 

FMw  Om  Hslas  rsnasr. 

Mr.  Phinney's  remarks  and  experiments  (no 
guessing)  prove  that  swine  kept  in  ordinary  grow- 
ing condition  only,  for  the  firat  nine  moiUDs,  or 
half  their  life,  have  exceeded  in  weight  6Rj 
pounds  those  kept  high  aod  fat  the  .whole  time, 
(hough  at  nine  months  old  the  latter  were  tbe 
heaviest.  They  were  all  one  litter.  Three  were 
kept  so  as  to  exercise  and  root  io  t^e  compost 
heap,  or  in  squealing  condition,  as  some  farmers 
would  say,  fbr  ninn  months,  while  the  other  three 
were  kept  fat  and  in  a  close  pen  for  tbe  same 
time.  They  were  all  slaughtered  in  one  day  at 
18  months  old,  having  the  last  nine  months  been 
kept  precisely  alike.  Mr.  Pbiooey,  like  a  nan 
who  reasons  and  thinks,  attributes  the  increased 
weight  mostly  to  exercise.  The  benefits  of  ex- 
ercise are  well  known  in  all  animals,  man  not  ex- 
cepted. If  all  were  lo  bring  up  thdr  ebUdren  oo 
rich  food,  without  exercise,  our  race  would  soon 
become  Lilliputians  ;  aod  wo  with  all  other  ani- 
mals. This  is  worth  knowing,  as  it  saves  moch 
rxpeose,  and  in  swine  60  lbs.  of  pork  into  the 
bargain.  It  mual  also  aid  io  making  manure;  if 
mud,  thistles,  bushes,  &r.,  Sec,  are  placed  IbrthoiB 
which  are  kept  ordinarily  to  root  over. 

Pork  cannot  be  afforded  at  6  or  7  cents  per 
pound  by  any  one  who  does  not  raise  roots,  squash- 
es, pumpkins,  and  who  doeii  not  let  bis  swine 
run  out  to  pasture,  or  on  a  clover  patch*  three  or 
four  months  in  summer,  or  does  not  mow  ektw 
grass  for  them  and  place  it  in  their  yard,  or  on 
the  compost  heap,  sc.  1  suggest  these  ideas  for 
those  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  subject. 

N.  B.— Were  I  asked,  what  farmer  could  affxd 
pork  lowest,  aod  make  tbe  raising  of  it  a  good 
business  1  I  would  answer,  in  a  word,  he  who 
makes  the  most  manure  from  his  swine,  aod  who 
raifea  the  most  roots,  squashes,  pumpkina, 
fte.,and  wholooka  well  to  the  naed. 
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FmOHT  TABUS— SBRDBBSaT—FLOWKItS. 

noiD  the  PranUtn  Fanner. 
While  the  fannevaare  visorouely  preparing  to 
engage  in  tbe  IroporiaDt  and  bu«y  operations  of! 
•prinft,  ihey  ihould  Dot  nejilect  ihoee  employ- 
DWDia  of  ihe  iaate  that  coniribuie  so  much  to  the 
braaty,  pleasure  and  romlbrt  of  a  couniry  resi- 
dence. Doo'i  auppoie  Irom  ihe  caption  oC  this 
article,  that  we  are  going  to  advocate  an  inutile, 
UDproduclive  expenditure  of  lime  and  labor;  lor 
if  you  do,  we  shall  adiiress  oureelves  to  your 
wives  and  daufihiere — God  bless  them.  We 
hold  it  the  duty  ol'  every  ^^ood  farmer  (a  render  hie 
komt  as  happy  and  asreeable  as  poseible;  to 
combine  the  solid  comforts  of  life,  with  the  etegnnt 
pleasures  of  taste.  We  do  not  urge  the  sacrifice 
oT  substaotial  enjoyments  to  ihoae  of  the  teste  or 
fancy — we  would  secure  botli ;  and  he  who  is 
most  successful  in  obialoing  the  one,  is  most  likely 
lo  secure  the  other.  Let  every  farmer,  iberefore, 
appropriate  a  liberal  allowance  of  ground  lore 
ftoai  yard  to  his  house.  Ii  should  be  expansive 
eaouffh  to  permit  the  execution  of  a  regular 
design,  in  laying  out  the  lines  for  waike,  groves, 
rows  of  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers.  It  should 
be  handsomely  graded,  sloping  downwards  from 
the  house,  in  front  and  on  each  hand.  Set  it  in 
blue  grass,  and  of  course  enclose  it  by  a  neat, 
subsiamial  paKng  or  fence,  painted  while.  In 
the  aeleclion  of  the  Ireea,  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
consult  the  taste  of  your  *'  better  hall';"  and  don't 
spare  any  expense  she  may  require,  io  order  to 
gratify  her  taste.  If  she  even  fancies  exotics, 
aeod  abroad  for  (hem,  though  we  should  like  to 
■ee  our  native  botany  more  appreciated ;  for,  be 
assured,  every  tree,  shrub  or  flower,  will  give 
you  and  your  family  a  joy  and  gladness  more 
exquisite  than  any  derivable  from  the  sordid 
enjoyments  of  wealth.  A  taste  for  trees,  and 
plants,  and  flowers,  ia  the  love  an  enlightened 
mind  and  a  tender  heart  pays  to  nature ;  it  is  a 
peculiar  attribute  of  woman,  exhibiting  ihegen- 
tleneaa  and  purity  of  her  sex ;  and  every  husband 
should  encourage  it ;  for  bis  wife  and  daughters 
will  prove  wiser,  and  happier,  and  better  by  its 
cnltivatioo.  Who  doe*  not  venerate  and  tove 
some  tree,  or  rose,  or  honeysuckle,  planted,  it  may 
be,  by  (he  hand  of  some  absent  or  departed  mo- 
ther, or  sister,  or  brother?  and  who  would  not 
protect  them  with  a  holy  reverence,  as  memenioes 
of  a  hallowed  love  as  well  aa  contributors  to  Ihe 
gratificaiien  of  an  eletfant  laeie?  The  writer 
rbmembrrs  well  the  vine  planted  by  hie  mother's 
own  hqnd,  when  he  was  a  liiile  child.  Its  len- 
drlls  now  cling  to  the  lopmoet  branches  of  a 
tall  tree  in  the  front  yard  ;  and  he  never  revisits 
the  scene  of  his  childhood,  without  gratifying 
sdme  of  the  holiest  emotions  of  his  nature  by 
•itiing'onder  iia  shelter  and  recalling  the  earliest 
and  hHppiest  associations  of  bis  life.  And  there 
too,  clinging  about  the  columns  of  the  porch,  is 
thecoral  honeysuckle,  shading  the  evening  win- 
dow, with  its  nch  and  delicate  rlueiere  of  flowers ; 
and  at  every  footstep  alon^  the  border,  are  the 
inady*bued  flowers,  pinnied  by  a  lister.  And 
there  also,  along  the  line  of  the  enclosure,  are 
the  rows  of  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  apple, 
quince  an4  omamentEU  trees,  planted  by  his  own 
hutd,  when  but  &  boy.  They  now,  like  the  wri- 
ter, who  planlfld  tbem,  have  grown  to  maturity. 

voi:ix.-« 


Every  year  they  pay  rich  return  ofdeliciotu  fruit, 
or  beautiliji  and  llragrant  foliage  and  flowers;  and 
every  reiurnin;;  summer,  as  be  pays  the  accus- 
tomed visit  to  the  homestead  of  his  youth,  he 
enjoys  a  rational  pleasure  in  (be  mere  sig^ht  of 
them,  inSnitely  greater  than  the  graiificauon  of 
the  most  faetidious  palate.  It  is  a  great  joy,  to  go 
10  each  tree,  and,  as  it  were,  renew  an  acquaint- 
ance begun  in  the  eariier  years  of  our  youth,  and 
rejoice  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood — 'tis  the 
very  poetry  of  a  gentle  and  gladsome  and  nature- 
loving  bea'rL  And  these  are  modes  of  enjoy- 
ment which  every  one  should  provide  for  himself 
and  for  those  who  are  lo  come  after  him. 

We  have  deemed  such  an  article  as  this  ac- 
cessary to  many  of  our  Kentucky  farmers.  There 
are  too  many  of  them  who  sacriGce  to  a  supposed 
utility  all  the  enjoymeois  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  We  have  known  some  plough  almost 
up  to  tbe  walls  on  alt  sides  of  the  house,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  some  other 
place,  and  set  down  In  the  midst  of  a  corn  fletd. 
Such  a  taste  is  extremely  vulgar. 

We  have  but  two  or  three  suggestions  further 
oo  the  subject,  leaving  to  tbe  taste  of  the  farmer 
the  plan  of  the  improvement  we  desire  all  (o 
adopt.  Tbe  row  of  trees  next  ihe  yard  fence 
should  be  large  forest  trees,  such  as  the  black 
locust  or  elm.  The  passage  from  the  front  to  the 
road  ehould  either  be  through  a  woodland  paelure 
or  a  grass  lawn,  neither  of  which  ahould  ever 
be  devoted  to  (he  plough.  Be  content  with  the 
pleasure  and  the  pasturage  aflbrded  by  mch  land 
—they  are  profits  enough.  The  woodland  pas* 
jures  of  Kentuckv,  ara  doubtless  more  beautiful 
than  the  classic  groves  of  Arcadia.  Where  there 
is  but  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  bouse,  the  farmer 
should  plant  an  avenue  of  trees.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  /ecommend  tbe  elm  ;  but  the  utilitarian 
will  prefer  (he  locust,  a  handsome  ornamental 
tree,  indeed,  and  producing  a  most  valuable  tim- 
ber. But  who  is  the  Goth  would  think  of  felling 
(he  trees  of  an  ornamental  avenue  for  their 
timbert~noD6  but  one  thrice-steeped  in  barba- 
rism. The  elm  is  the  finest  ornamental  tree  of 
our  forest.  Its  venerable  trunk,  its  graceful 
boughs,  its  early,  rich  and  beantifhl  foliage,  and 
ila  entire  freedom  from  the  least  appearance  of 
stiffness,  should  render  it  tbe  dassie  lavoriie  of 
the  woods.  It  is  surprising  that  it  Is  not  more 
prized  aa  an  ornamented  tree. 

We  will  add  but  one  remark  more,  fearing  our 
readers  may  deem  the  length  of  this  article  an 
encroachment  upon  more  important  topics.  Never 
permit, the  suggestions  of  a  momentary  cupidity 
to  induce  you  to  graze  your  front  yard.  The 
grass  may  took  luxunous  and  tempting,  and  it 
may  seem  "a  Wn"  to  lose  it ;  but  better  to  mow 
or  shear  your  yard  than  to  graze  it.  A  cow  or 
horse  will,  in  one  hour,  destroy  the  growth  of 
years.  Nothing  is  more  provoking,  to  the  man 
of  taste,  than  to  see  the  trees  he  has  planted,  the 
vines  and  the  flowers  he  has  nurtured  for  years, 
destroyed  at  fodder  for  beasU.  'tis  horribly 
vulgar. 


BLUB  WASH  roa  WALLS. 

Two  pounds  blue  vitriol,  1  pint  slack  lime, 
small  piece  of  glue.  Dissolve  the  vitriol  and  glue 
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ID  boilinir  water,  aod  wet  ^our  lime  with  the  blue 
water.  Have  it  the  eonaisteoce  of  white-waih, 
aod  pat  it  oa  la  the  lame  way. 


A  BRILLIAVT  STUCCO  WUITB-WA8H. 

riom  tlw  OMwaM  Fkner. 

Many  have  probably  ofleB  heard  of  (he  bril- 
liant aod  laetiog  white^waah  upoo  the  eatt  end  of 
the  PreaidenOa  hooea  at  WaahUigton  city.  The 
Mlowing  ia  the  reoipe  for  loaking  it : 

"  Take  elean  lump*  of  well  barot  lime,  lay  five 
or  nx  qaarta,  alack  the  tame  with  hot  waier  in  a 
tab,  covered,  to  keep  in  the  ateam,  pan  it  in  ihe 
0u>d  form  tbrou^  a  fine  aieve,  add  one  fourth  of 
a  pound  of  whiting  or  burnt  alum,  pulverized — 
one  pound  of  good  lugar,  three  pints  of  rice  flour 
made  into  a  thin  and  well  boiled  paiie,  and  one 
pound  of  clean  glue,  disaolved  by  first  soaking  it 
well,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  small  kettle,  which 
should  again  be  put  into  a  larger  one  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  over  a  slow  fire.  Add  five  gal- 
lon or  hot  water,  the  whole  mixiure. 

**  Thia  waah  is  applied,  where  particular  neat- 
ness is  required,  with  a  palmer's  brush.  It  must 
be  put  00  while  warm,  if  upoo  the  outside  of  the 
building— if  within  doors,  cold.  It  will  retain  its 
brilliancy  for  many  years.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  that  will  compare  with  it.  About  one 
pint  of  this  mixture  will  cover  a  square  yard  upon 
the  outside  of  a  house^  if  properly  applied.  If  a 
larger  quaotity  than  five  gallons  is  wanted  the 
same  proportions  must  be  observed  io  preparing. 
Coloring  matter  may  be  added  to  give  It  any  re- 
quired shade." 


■■W  BDITIOH  or  LIKBIO'a  OROAHIC  CHE- 
MISTRT. 

[The  following  letter  from  Prof.  Webster,  though 
not  sent  to  us  for  publication,  will  best  serve  to 
announce  what  he  wishes.  We  shall  be  gratified 
if  be  can  be  aided  as  he  desires.— Ed.  F.  K.] 

To  itM  Editor  of  the  Fmem'  K«gl«ar. 

Cambridge,  Mom.j  Sept.  3d,  1841. 
1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  tor  your  potitenecs 
in  forwarding  the  numbers  of  the  Reoisier  and 
the  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.  1  have  read 
them  with  great  interest,  and  have  been  much 
struck  by  many  of  your  remarks  on  Liebig's 
views. 

The  publisher  has  requested  me  to  attend  to 
the  paUieatioa  of  a  aeMod  edition  immediately, 
as  he  haa  orders  for  many  copies.  I  should  prefer 
delaying,  until  I  hear  from  Liebtg,  in  reply  to  the 
commuoieatioD  I  have  made  to  him ;  but  the  call 
for  the  work  is  such,  that  the  publisher  will  not 
mil.  I  expect  however  to  receive  matter  io  time 
for  insertion  in  the  appendix. 

Any  resulu  of  the  application  of  Liebig's  prin- 
ciples which  you  can  furnish  me  with,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  thanks ;  my  only  objeci  in  causing 
the  worii  10  be  published  here,  bemg  to  have  it  io 
the  hands  of  thoaa  who  will  put  the  priiwiple  (o 


practical  test,  and  to  aid  hi  edvaocing  our  agri- 
cult  ore. 

Should  yon  see  fit  to  iosert  a  short  notice 
thai  a  second  edition  is  in  press,  and  that  the  oom- 
municaiion  of  any  results,  from  persMU  who  have 
engaged  in  any  experimental  operations,  are 
much  desired  by  me,  you  will  perhaps  increase  the 
uaefblness  oT  the  w«k.  They  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Oilren,  Uidvanity  Book  Ston, 
Cambridge,  Maaik  I  am,  very  reqwetfally,  youii^ 
fce.  J.  W.  WsBaru. 


CHARCOAL  rOR  DUUSSD  LVVOB  IV  IHK». 

From  the  FrukllD  Patmer. 
Jtfr.  £<itfor.-— As  the  rearing  and  faitening  of 
hogs  has  become  a  business  orgreat  importance 
to  the  west,  and  especially  to  our  own  com  grow- 
ing state }  and  as  new  and  terrible  diseaaes  hara 
made  their  appearance  within  the  laat  few  yean^ 
among  that  class  of  oar  domestic  BDimah,  I,  as 
a  common  aafierer  with  my  brother  fanners,  have 
been  trying  to  ascertain  the  eaose  of,  and  rniedy 
for,  the  one  which  I  have  suffered  the  most  by, 
and  which  I  shall  call  your  aitentkm  more  par- 
ticularly to.  It  is  admitted  I  believe  by  pathofo- 
gists,  that  diseases  may  and  do  change  their 
type  in  the  same  latitude,  and  become  more  and 
more  malignant  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense  and  the  country  becomes  older;  thus  our 
own  intermittent  baa  degenerated  into  the  mora 
deadly  typhous  fever ;  thus  ihat  which  we  once 
called  quinsy  or  swelling  of  the  throat  in  swine, 
haa  now  assumed  a  more  malignant  type,  and 
requires  a  different  treatment ;  tne  canae  k  the 
same,  but  the  effect  is  not  always  instuitaneoai 
or  accompanied  by  ihe  same  symptoms  or  resolia. 
I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  most  of  the 
diseases,  if  not  all,  that  hogs  are  liable  to,  are 
produced  by  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold ; 
Bui  ae  they  do  not,  like  most  other  animals,  per- 
spire through  the  pores  of  the  skin  over  the  whole 
surface  of  uie  body,  but  ihrongh  small  orrfiees  on 
the  legs  and  throat,  which  are  constantly  liable 
to  obairuction,  and  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
when  ihe  animals  io  large  numbers  bed  together, 
producing  great  heat  and  free  perspiration  for  a 
short  iime,l>ut  from  the  restivenesa  of  iheir  oa- 
ture  they  are  of\en  changing  the  poaiiion  fint 
assumed,  all  tending  to  ent  the  meaiama  of  m- 
spiration,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  disease 
aod  death,  by  aliemaung  between  heat  aodcoU 
through  the  whiter.  Ordinarily  the  week  of  the 
herd  are  the  first  |o  die.  This  may  betbergea* 
ble  to  their  ioability  to  change  posittoos,  eutyeet- 
ingthem  to  the  crushing  weight  of  the  whote 
number  in  the  bed ;  or  to  their  long  mbjeotion 
to  the  great  heat  engendered  by  the  commtm- 
mass,  until  they  are  called  to  partake  of  tbe 
morning  food.  This,  as  we  have  stated,  forpoerly 
produced  enlargement  of  tbe  glands  of  the  aai- 
mal'a  neck,  which  often  ended  in  inflammation  and 
death.  Now,  the  same  caose  prodncea  a  v«y 
different  effect,  and  although  II  is  still  strangnla- 
tion,  yet  the  inflammation  falls  with  its  whole 
weight  upon  the  lungs,  aod  if  both  tube*  of  that 
organ  are  affected,  death  instantly  ensues;  if 
only  one,  the  animal  nmy  live  a  kng  time,  hot 
never  recovere  unlesa  the  remedy  that!  MIH  pra- 
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•eoUy  mfrgMtf  or  om  equally  potent,  be  applied. 
The  lymptoaMi  where  the  attack  ii  violent,  are 
a  Meming  miim  of  BufTocailon,  great  indisposliioo 
to  move,  a  deep  crimson  color,  approachiog  to 
purple,  ail  over  tne  body,  and  il'  forced  to  move 
only  a  few  paeei,  the  animal  will  pant  ai  if  wor- 
ried by  (log!  in  bot  weather.   If  the  attack  is  less 
viotent  ihey  will  take  mora  exaroise  with  leem- 
iagly  leas  paio,  will  throb  io  the  flaokt  in  much 
the  raaie  way  that  a  borM  will  when  exhauaied 
by  fttigue  Bod  hard  tieage,  are  jnnerally  inaiien 
tive  to  their  eompuy,  are  inemied  to  eat  earth 
ndier  than  their  aecuatomed  food ;  such  general- 
ly live  a  lon^  time,  but  never  recover.   1  now 
proceed  to  point  out  the  wajr  to  prevent  the  dia- 
eaee,  and  to  core  it  if  taken  m  time :  Do  not  suf- 
fer your  hoga  to  herd  together  in  large  loo  in 
cold  weather;  neversuOeribemtosleepio hollow 
trees ;  if  yoo  have  sheds  for  them  to  «eep  under 
let  (hem  be  set  so  low  that  they  cannot  in  great 
■Hiabeia  heap  together;  in  dry  bard-rreezlng 
weather  let  tbem  have  eome  succulent  food,  such 
aa  applee,  potatoes  or  toniipe,  but  eMWcially  let 
Iben  have  plenty  of  aalt  aiu  eharcoaT;  thia  laat 
is  a  core  for  the  diaeaaa  above  described,  if  ad- 
miniaieied  before  they  entiiely  refuse  to  eat.  h 
is  known  to  almoat  every  one,  that  charcoal  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic  and  absorbent,  and  that  hogs 
will  March  for  and  eat  it  with  eagerness,  and 
especially  in  banks  of  leached  eahes,  and  so  they 
will  unassociated  with  ashes,  if  at  first  you  will 
break  it  up'into  small  lumps  and  pour  a  titile  salt 
and  water  over  it.  I  have  tried  the  various  means 
in  common  use,  such  aa  tar,  antimony,  sulphur, 
ftc,  and  never  bad  one  to  lecover  its  health  until 
I UM  the  chareo^,  and  I  have  everjr  confidence 
that  it  will  succeed  with  othen  as  it  has  with 
Be,  and  if  it  doet^  I  shall  be  wdl  paid  for  this 
commuoieaiion,  feeling  aa  I  de*  tiial  no  man 
ought  to  life  for  himsBU  afoae.  W. 


omowTH  or  ths  vime  in  KiraLAaD. 

Pnm  Rowa-'a  CnlttntioD  of  Uie  Vine. 

.  Jl  ii'iiot  too  much  to  assert  that  the  snrface  of 
the  walls  of  every  cottage  of  a  medium  size  that 
ii  anplicaUe  to  tne  training  of  vioee  is  capable  of 
preonoing  annually  as  many  grapea  as  would  be 
worth  hair  the  amount  or  it*  rental.  Eveiy 
oqaire  foot  of  the  aurfoee  of  a  wall  may,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  be  covued  with  bearing  wood, 
sttfiiciaot  to  produce,  on  an  average,  a  pound 
weight  of  grapes,  and  I  have  frequently  grown 
douMe  that  quantity  on  a  aimilarexteatof  surface. 
Sor  most  it  be  supposed  that*  a  single  vine  re- 
quires for  its  training  a  large  portion  of  walling. 
That  very  common  notion  has,  no  doubt,  ariMo 
ffoffl  the  uaiversally  defective  method  of  pruning 
■ahd  rofmaglag ;  whereby  the  wood  is  suflered, 
and  iodeea  encouraged,  to  extend  itself  mostdis- 
DNpenioaately  beyond  the  e^biliiy  of  its  Iruit- 
iieaiiag  powen.  l  scarcdy  ever  allot  more  than 
Trom  forty  to  fifty  square  leet  of  aurfece  for  one 
yin6  i  aodf  unless  the  ooU  and  situation  be  very 
onpaiior  indeed,  a  single  vine  wiH  reqaire  a  space 
of  time,  not  less  than  twenty  veara  at  least,  be- 
fore it  will  possess  a  ooffieient  degree  of  strength 
10  enable  it  to  mataie  annually  a  greater  quantity 
of  grapes  than  can  be  trained  on  the  last-men- 


tioned  extent  of  surface.  On  a  wall  only  twenty- 
five  inches  in  height,  and  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
I  have  for  years  trained  a  vine  that  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  fertility,  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall 
being  every  year  literally  covered  with  fine  grapes 
close  down  to  the  very  stem  of  the  plant.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  small  detached  portioiw  and 
vacant  apaces  of  the  surftee  of  walls,  which  in 
ionumerabia  Instances  era  deomed  «*  no  vaJua, 
and  are  therefore  neglected,  may  be  turned  to  a 
moat  beneStdal  account. 


WHUT  Ann  raAl,  AlffUtVATBLT. 

FmnUw  FiukHB  Pinner. 
Professor  Eaton  stales,  in  his  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Rensselaer  County,  that  on  the  Knicker- 
bacber  estate  in  Schaghticoke,  the  soil  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  tbe  standard  of  excellence, 
containing  15  per  cent,  of  aninial  and  vegetable 
inatter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  oarbonaie  iMT 
lime,  tbe  Iblfowing  simple  system  of  rotation  ie 
pursued : 

The  rotation  method  which  has  always  been 
adopted  by  this  family,  (they  have  occupied  it 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  five  genera- 
tions have  been  bora  upon  h,)  has  been  in  the 
following  simple  order.  Certain  fields  have  been 
alternately  devoted  to  wheat  and  peas.  Those 
fieIJa  are  sowed  to  peaa  in  April.  Immediately 
after  the  peas  are  harvested,  it  is  ploughed  three 
limes,  and  sowed,  from  tbe  10th  40  the  SOth  of 
September,  to  wheat.  After  the  wheat  harvest 
it  is  pastured  until  winter  j  butno  grassorctovn 
seed  is  ever  sown  upon  it,  ae  theae  grow  up  spon- 
taneously in  great  abundance.  Sometinea  oala 
and  fiax  are  substituted  for  peas.  Tbua  a  crop  ia 
harvested  on  each  wheat  field  every  other  year,— 
one  year  wheat,  the  other  peas,  oats,  or  flax. 
Though  no  maaure  is  ever  applied  to  this  land,  it 
has  yielded  from  twenty-five  to  thiny  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  every  other  year,  for  ages  pasu 

Certain  other  fields  are  devoted  to  Indian  com, 
potatoes,  &C.  In  the  Culture  of  these  there  has 
been  oetirly  the  same  uniformity,  lat.  Cora  and 
potatoeo.  2d.  Sfwing'sown  grain.  3d.  Wheat. 
Thus  com  returns  evenr  fourth  year. 

The  whtrie  ol  Soaghtieoke  ute,  consisting  of 
almost  two  thousand  acree,  is  very  similar  in 
quality,  and  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  ia 
wholly  river  allunon,  in  which  the  Hotiek  and 
the  Tomhanick  unite  ihair  wateia. 


Wnm  the  Dillao'i  Wlntm  fn  Icetud  and  Lapland. 

The  whole  of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  house 
was  strewn  with  nests  of  docks.  So  much  do 
these  iniereeiing  birds  feel  their  security  in  Vidoe, 
thai  five  of  them  had  chosen  as  iheir  locatfoathe 
grotuid  under  a  narrow  bench  that  runs  afong  the 
windows  of  tbe  house  ;  and  so  perfectly  fearless 
were  they,  that,  without  moving  away,  they 
would  peck  at  the  hand  that  dtsiurbed  them. 
The  rising  gronnd  is  particularly  favorable  for 
the  birds  to  build  «,  being  covered  with  hollows 
and  inequidltios,  that  ■ervato  protect  them  from 
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the  weather,  and  only  require  the  addition  ol'down 
to  convert  tbem  into  neste.  The  drakes  are  easily 
koonrn  by  their  white  and  black  plumage  }  but  the 
dark  hue  of  the  females  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  I'rom  the  holes  in  which  they  sit. 
Owing  to  their  lying  close,  I  have  frequently 
trodden  on  them,  without  their  warning  me  ol 
their  presence  till  the  mischief  was  done.  The 
drakes,  though  by  no  means  wild,  will  not  allow 
themselves  lo  be  handled  so  freely  as  the  ducke, 
and  mostly  keep  together  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
As  Boon  as  a  nest  ia  completed,  it  is  ueual  (o  re- 
move rhe  greater  part  of  the  down,  while  the  bird 
is  away  feeding  ;  and  this  operation  is  repealed  a 
second,  and  occasionally  a  third  time.  On  her 
reium,  the  bird  makes  up  the  deftctency  thua 
crealed  by  stripping  her  own  breast;  and,  when 
ber  stock  is  exhaiutedi  aha  calls  on  her  mate  to 
add  his  portion,  which  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  sacrifiee  she  has  made.  The  same  sort 
of  spoliation  is  practised  with  regard  to  the  egos, 
care  being  taken  that  three  or  tour  are  left  ;  Ibr 
should  the  bird  on  her  return  find  (he  neet  empty, 
she  will  desert  it,  and  not  breed  again  the  same 
season.  About  six,  considerably  larger  than  Ihoee 
of  lame  ducks,  end  of  a  light  green  color,  are 
found  in  each  nest.  Their  flavor  is  very  inlerior 
10  that  of  hens' eggs,  but  they  are  not  so  strong 
as  to  prevent  their  being  made  into  omelettes. 
The  average  quantity  of  down  obtained  from 
three  nests  is  half  a  pound,  so  mixed  with  graes 
and  fbrejgn  matter,  that  forty  pounds  in  that  state 
are  reduced  lo  filleen,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Vidoe  and  Engoe  together  produce,  I 
believe,  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight  year- 
ly ;  which  would,  if  the  above  calculation  is  cor- 
rect, make  the  number  of  ducks  that  come  to 
these  two  places  fall  not  far  short  of  ten  thousand 
every  year.  The  number,  however,  that  breed 
in  Faxefiord  is  small  compared  lo  those  that  bend 
their  course  to  fireidefiord.  The  innumerable 
little  islands  that  fill  that  bay  afford  ample  shelter 
and  seeuriiy  to  eider-ducks,  who  seem  to  avoid 
nothing  so  much  as  any  place  accessible  to  foxes. 
These  cunning  animals  are  particularly  fond  ol 
their  eggs  ;  but  though  we  will  give  them  all  cre- 
dit for  ingenuity  in  getting  at  them,  we  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  put  much  faith  in  the  story  told 
about  them  by  the  Danish  travellers,  Olavson 
and  Paulson.  When,  say  they,  the  Icelandic 
foxes  have  detected  any  crows'  e^rga  in  an  inac- 
cessible place,  they  take  one  another's  tails  in 
their  mouths,  and  form  a  string  of  sufficient  length 
to  reach  the  nest,  end  let  one  end  of  it  over  ihe 
rock.  They  have,  however,  forjiotien  to  tell  us 
how  the  eggs  are  passed  up  by  these  craftiest  of 
Reynards.  Tha  separation  of  the  down  from  the 
grosser  featbera  and  straws  occupies  the  women 
duiine  winter.  It  is  then  thoroughly  divested  of 
particTes  too  minaie  lor  the  hand  to  remove,  by 
being  healed  in  pans,  and  winnowed  like  wheai. 
iihouldit  become  matted  and  dead,  it  is  again 
subjected  to  a  brisk  heat,  which  restores  its  origi- 
nal  elasticity,  and  increases  its  kulk.  At  in  the 
case  of  ostriches,  the  down  taken  afler  death  is 
inferior  to  that  which  the  living  duck  tears  trom 
its  breast,  which  prevents  their  destruction  through 
wantonness.  They  are  besides  protected  by  the 
law,  which  punishes  the  shooting  of  them  by  a 
pecuniary  penally  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  weapon 
used.   Nor  are  guns  allowed  to  be  Sred  in  the 


neighborhood  during  their  sojourn ;  and  even  the 
corvette  that  brought  the  princa  abstained  in  the 
spring  from  salutiDg  him. 


OCANO. 

[After  making  large  allowance  in  the  following 
article  for  the  exaggeration  with  which  most  new 
agricultural  improvements  are  usually  described, 
it  is  still  a  remarkable  and  valuable  fact  that 
animal  manure  has  been  end  can  be  profliaUy 
imported  into  England  from  so  great  a  distance  as 
the  eastern  part  of  Ihe  Pat;ifie  Ocean.— Eo.  F.  R.] 

Fnm  tin  LarfOR  Fsfera*  MigMlat. 

The  importation  of  ibis  substance,  by  Messrs. 
W.J.  Myers  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  is  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  aericnttural 
improvement  which  has  of  late  been  diffused 
through  the  country.  A  rotroopection  of  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  shows — 
that  while  arts  end  manulaclures  hare  made 
daily,  indeed,  hourly  strides  lo  perfection,  the  far 
more  important  interest,  the  production  of  food, 
has  received  nothing  but  nefilect ;  and  in  truth, 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  has,  uniil  necessity  compel- 
led a  change,  been  considered  as  an  employment 
beneath  the  noiiee  of  science,  and  as  such,  been 
conducted  by  those  from  whom  knowledge  eould 
not  he  expected  nor  new  ideas  obtained. 

Wiihin  the  last  few  years,  however,  iheinoreas* 
in£  population  and  their  improved  condition  have 
nailed  imperatively  Ibr  a  larger  supply  of  food, 
and  inquiry  once  commenced,  the  magnitude  of 
the  Buhjpct  became  apparent  lo  el). 

CIieniisTry,  of  which  every  agriculturist  is  tha 
unconscious  professor,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  of  vegetable  life,  that  the  sim- 
plest duly  of  the  farmer  is  dependent  on  its  laws ; 
chemistry  is  at  length  reeogtiized  as  the  readiest 
key  to  knowledge,  and  to  carry  out  the  advantage! 
offered  by  its  mighty  aid,  associaiions  iifallclasset 
:  in  the  country  have  been^  formed,  and  assistancQ 
:  given  on  a  scale  to  which  no  other  empire  in  the 
world  can  aHbrd  a  parallel. 

The  object  1  have  now  in  view  is  to  introduce 
to  the  agricultural  world  of  England,  a  manon^ 
which  in  another  climate  has  been  of  long  use, 
and  most  beneficial  effect. 

Guano  (the  name  it  bears)  ia  the  deposile  of 
sea-birds  on  islands  in  ihe  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ia 
found  there  in  large  iguantlties,  being  the  accumu- 
lation of  ages  pa^i. 

Its  component  parts  are  in  fact  a  collection  of 
valuable  manures,  and  the  effects  resulting  flnom 
its  use,  though  only  what  must  follow  tlw  natum 
of  its  composition,  are  beyond  all  olber  mamirei 
whatever  extraordinary. 

It  would  lar  exceed  the  limits  of  this  letter  to 
detail  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
or  to  mention  all  the  proofs  that  have  been  record- 
ed of  iia  worth.  It  has  been  tried  upop  sixty  dif- 
ferent farms,  and  on  every  different  crop ;  and  I 
may  say,  that,  nol  only  in  no  instance  has  failure 
attended  its  application,  but  in  every  case,  its  pro- 
duce  has  astonished  the  farmer  who  has  tried  it. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  q(  Smith,  fiumisg 
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largely  at  Gunton  Park,  in  NorTolk,  wtta  induced 
to  try  it  oa  his  laod.  He  applied  four  bushels, 
about  200  lbs.  weigbi,  to  a  atatuie  acre ;  and  on 
the  same  field  alongside  on  an  e^oal  quantity  of 
land,  applied  15  buiheli  oTbooe  dust.  Both  were 
drilled  into  grouod  with  (he  eeed  wheal ;  the 
guano  gave6qra., S  both.}  1(  peck;  the  booe 
diwt,  4^  qn.  of  wheat. 

1  might  multiply  exsmplea,  but  the  difiution  or 
knowledge  on  iheM  subjeeiB  ii  now  eo  general, 
and  so  many'able  lecturea  are  given  by  which  rhe 
virtues  oC  this  aubatance  muat  be  noticed  end 
made  known,  that  I  preler  leaving  their  promul- 
gaiion  in  abler  hands  than  roioe ;  and  if  all  who 
come  fbrivard  to  aid  the  advancement  or'  agricul- 
tural improvemeni,  bring  to  the  task  the  praciical 
and  scienlifie  skill  or  Prolessor  Johnston,  or  Dur- 
ham, with  the  simplicity  of  composition  which 
makes  the  eiudy  of  his  le^ures  so  pleasing,  the 
attainment  oT  a  perleet  system  ol'  Arming  is 
nearer  than  might  be  reaaonably  looked  (<yr  or 
tupposed. 

The  system  of  its  use  it  easily  explained  and 
adopted.  It  is  in  appearance  a  dry  powder,  and 
its  weight  la  about  52  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  .Four 
bushels  mixed  with  one  bushel  or  powdered 
(wood)  charcoal,  form  the  supply  (or  one  acre. 
The  charcoal  has  ihe  power  of  holding  ammonia 
in  its  pores,  end  it  has  been  found  that  the  mixing 
and  applying  it  with  guano,  has  rendered  the 
second  year's  crop  almosi  as  abundant  as  the 
first. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  be  applied  by  different 
means  to  the  earth.  By  drill  with  the  seed,  as 
sbonm  in  Mr.  Smith's  experiment,  iud  from 
which  such  a  litvorable  return  was  obtained ;  and 
also  broadcast  over  the  tend,  being  alierwards 
lightly  ploughed  or  harrowed  in. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  its  diffusion 
amongst  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  plants,  is 
the  object  to  be  attained.  Its  composition,  I  re- 
peat, is  of  that  nature  which  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  do  good ;  and  the  trials  of  diffe- 
rent modes  of  using  it,  wUl  soon  establish  the  one 
to  be  preferred. 

For  wheat,  theexperiment  of  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
type  of  its  action.  On  dover,  turnips,  barley, 
wis,  and  hops  especially,  it  Is,  if  any  thing,  more 
evidentfltill;  while  to  (urm  a  judgment  from  the 
past,  Ihe  book  lately  published  by  the  €rerman 
chemist,  Liebig,  and  which  contains  a  beaatilul 
exposition  of  the  principtea  of  vegetable  existence, 
Mys:— -"^  smaii  quantity  of  guano  toiU,  on  the 
Aerrcn  sAorls  o/*  Peru,  produce  an  lAundant  crop 
of  awtzs."  On  those  barren  shores,  It  has  been 
used  from  time  immemorial. 

The  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  \T"  sufficient 
flwmvre  for  an  acre  be  not  auried  in  a  iBaiateoat 
jxwfcei,"  which  was  the  prophecy  of  a  clever  wri- 
ter some  years  back,  at  least  its  concentration 
will  be  better  tmderstood,  and  Ihe  application  of 
particular  food  to  particular  plants  (which  when 
correelly  mideniood  and  practised,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  stKcessfol  farming)  will  soon  be  appreci- 
ated as  reasDnable  in  theory,  and  found  on  trial 
to  be  cbneet  in  practice. 

And  fur  the  prosecution  of  improvement,  how 
advantageous  is  the  position  of  the  farmer.  Pesti- 
lence may  sweep  over  Ihe  land,  wars  may  ravage 
i(,  fire  may  consume,  but  from  each  calamity  ol 
man,  as  from  evwy  blessing  he  enjoys,  there  spring 


new  causes  to  excite  his  gratitude  ;  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  vilest  herb  at  our  feet,  as  in  the 
lingering  decay  of  objects  the  most  beautiful,  and 
which  we  mourn  to  witaess,  we  shall  find  but  tha 
change  of  condition  necessary  to  return  their  nou- 
rishment to  the  earth,  that,  in  ite  turn,  it  may 
bring  fbrth  fresh  food  for  the  living  creaturta  that- 
are  upon  it;  and  from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  rhe 
British  merchant,  and  the  knowledge  which  makes 
it  available  as  well  to  his  fellow  countryman  as  to 
himself,  the  farmer  will  obtain  all  the  amistence 
he  can  require.  I  might  cite  many  proofs,  but 
that  the  guano,  which  is  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  these  observations,  affords  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  fact.  When  we  consider  that 
the  great  body  of  Ihe  English  agriculturists  were 
ignorant  even  of  its  existence— that  it  was  the 
opening  of  anew  trade — under  circumstances  of 
at  least  some  doubt  and  risk,  the  greatest  credit  is 
due  to  the  Messrs.  Myers,  by  whose  exertioiu, 
and  through  whose  instrumentality,  this  new  and 
valuable  auxiliary  has  been  obtained.  From  the 
union  thus  effected  between  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, there  cannot  fail  to  spring  the  happiest 
results,  and  at  this  particular  juncture  more  espe- 
cially,  such  partnership  of  advantage  will  be  of 
use. 

It  is  a  circumstance  most  gratifying  to  me,  that 
being  the  Brst  to  introduce  the  nitrate  of  soda 
among  the  farmers  of'£ngland,  the  guano  should 
likewise  pass  through  my  hands.  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  and  it  will  lead 
those  who  ate  It  to  reflect  upon  the  condition  and 
composition  of  matter,  when  they  will  find  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  substance  which  the  aye  ean 
rest  on  that  is  not  available  to  their  use.  That 
such  inquiry  may  arise  should  be  the  earaest 
wish  of  all  who  would  maintain  the  happiness, 
and  preserve  the  high  standing  of  their  country, 
A.  Macoovald. 
3,  St.  Mildred'B  OwH,  Jtif^  30. 

Analysis  of  guano— 100  parts. 
Bone  earth       ....  30) 
Sulphates  and  muriates      -      -  3 
Litbic  acid        -      -      -      -  16 
Ammonia         -      -      -      -      IS ' 
Other  organic  matter        •      -  80) 

looio  . 


oBJiicTiom  TO  mm  oa*  ahd  tobaooo 

BOTATIOir. 

To  OS  SdUor  or  Ae  rsrams' KsfiMM-. 

Septembmrll,  1841. 

A  communication  in  the  May  number  of  your 
journal,  over  the  initials  H.  H.,  in  which  1  recog- 
nise an  old  and  esteemed  friend,  recommends  a 
system  of  tobacco  after  oats  under  a  two-field  ro- 
tation. Taking  this,  together  with  a  former  essay 
from  the  same  excellent  pen,  I  perwve  that  H. 
M.'s  opinions  are  based  upon  the  practice  of  one 
of  the  roost  intelliirent  end  successful  agrienltu- 
rists  in  Virginia,  Wro.  Old,  esq.  But  with  this 
accumulaied  weight  of  just  claim  to  high  and  in- 
disputable pretension  opposed  to  me,  I  must  never- 
theless be  permitted  to  dissent  to  the  system.  , 

H.  M.  telle  you,  as  I  understand  him,  that  in 
emering  on  this  course,  it  is  important  to  the 
judicious  application  of  labor  in  the  tobacco  crop 
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you  should  firat  make  your  lots  rich,  by  manure,  of 
course.  I'hey  are  to  be  iheu  kept  vip,  alter  tot>ae- 
CO,  indeed  improved,  by  oais.  Il'a  certain  amount 
oF  lobacco  must  be  made  annually,  and  you  are 
limited  by  invincible  circuuislancea  to  2  luU,  I 
admit  (he  propriety  of  the  practice :  but  if  (his 
is  not  the  caac,  end  there  is  room  for  three,  why 
give  an  oata  lay  the  preference  over  a  heavy  one 
oif'ctDver,  whicb  will  rarely  tail  to  succeed  lobacco 
if  sown  in  February ;  and  I  consider  that  clover, 
on  account  ofiia  early  protection  lo  land  liwn  sun 
and  evBporaiioo,  as  well  as  ita  fertilizing  proper* 
ties,  has  no  equal  as  a  lay.  Oats,  maturinff  repidJy, 
with  an  exhausting  crop  of  seed,  and  drying  up 
at  once,  can  not  be  so  considered  ;  and  il  lurned 
under  at  maturity,  as  they  must  be  to  produce  the 
most  feriilizioft  eOeci,  a  naked  (allow  is  exposed  lo 
the  injurious  influence  of  the  sun  at  (he  hottest 
•eaeon  or  summer.  Again,  Ibe  rotation  is  too 
short  lo  allow  of  an  effort  ofnaiure  iu  the  relbrm- 
aiion  of  soil.  But  the  crownioK  objection  with 
me  to  the  system  is,  that  you  give  up  a  large  por- 
tioa  of  the  proflts  of  your  labor  in  prepanng  for 
and  oultivBiing  this  expensive  crop,  in  losing  the 
■best  preparation  known  for  wheat  and  clover. 
Why  not  then,  Inend  H  b,  stretch  your  rota- 
tion to  three  lots,  even  if  they  are  a  little  rolting, 
(which  I  agree  is  objectionable,)  clear  an  addi- 
tional one,  or  buy  of  a  neighbor  1  or,  if  these  are 
inadmissible,  divide  by  three  instead  of  two,  and 
bring  yourself  to  the  objured  and  scouted  system 
of  three  fieids— tobacco,  wheat,  clover? 

A.  M.  H. 


OS  MAKiaG  aVOAB  FROM  ibdiah  COAir 
■TALKS. 

To  Dr.  J.  W.  Thomson.  Prsrident  ni  the  Agiictdtunl 
Society  of  New  Castls  Coonty. 

mtmington,  2d  mo.  36, 184I. 

Having  been  requested  to  furnish  some  account 
of  the  process  for  manufacturing  sugar  from 
com,  i  ciieetf  ully  comply  in  giving  all  the  inform- 
ation, on  the  subject  so  far  as  1  am  at  present 
acquainted  with  it.  The  introduction  of  every 
new  manufacture  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
time;  errors  and  diffiealiies  continually  obstruct 
our  conrae,  eveo  when  we  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  experienee  to  dliect  it.  The  making  of 
sugar  from  beela  in  the  large  way  commenced  in 
France  about  SO  years  ago  ;  yet  not  more  than 
one-third  of  this  period  his  elapsed  since  the  busi- 
ness has  become  important  from  ita  extent  and 
profit.  These  remarks  are  iotrodoeed  aa  some 
apology  for  the  imperfect  state  oflhe  oemmunir.a- 
tion  1  have  now  to  offer.  Scarcely  one  year  has 
passed  since  ihe  first  idea  was  suggested  in  rela- 
tion to  this  peculiar  plan  for  making  sugar  ;  and 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  those  exact 
experimeou  necessary  to  satisfy  the  careful  cal- 
culator. In  one  case  I  obtained  from  a  smell 
piece  of  ground  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  of 
■ugar  per  aen^  bat  other  experimrata,  made  sioce, 
have  coDclasiTely  shown,  that  had  a  difierent 
mode  of  planting  been  adopted  (he  product  would 
have  been  increased  ten  fold.  Tne  manner  of 
raiting  the  corn  and  making  the  sugar  js  as  Ibltows : 

The  com  is  planted  in  rows  2^  liM.  apart,  and 


the  stalks  are  left  to  stand  in  the  row  Silidiceom 
from  another,  it  is  then  cultivated  In  the  usual 
manner.  Some  time  in  August  or  as  aoon  as  the 
stalk  show*  a  disposition  to  Ibrm  grain  the  eais 
must  be  taken  oS,  this  operation  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  upon  it  entirely  depends  success. 
Alter  this  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  until  the 
crop  is  ready  to  be  taken  up,  which  will  geoerally 
happen  in  September,  the  stalks  are  then  cut  op 
at  the  root,  siript  of  their  leaves,  and  taken  to  the 
mill,  where  the  juice  is  pressed  oat  between  iron 
rollers,  in  the  same  way  uaoally  employed  with 
the  sugar  cane.  Lime  water  iUknii  tlie  eonais- 
tency  of  thin  cream  is  then  mixed  with  the  jiUce, 
one  spoonful  to  the  gallon,  it  is  (efl  to  settle  one 
hour,  and  then  poured  into  boilers  which  are  co- 
vered until  the  liquid  approaches  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point,  when  the  scum  must  be  taken  off. 
It  is  then  boiled  down  as  rapidly  as  possible,  tak- 
ing off  the  scum  aa  it  riaes.  As  the  juice  ap- 
proaehea  the  siateof syrap  it  is  necessary  to  slacken 
the  fire  to  avoid  burning.  The  boiling  is  gene- 
rally completed  wbea  6  quaM  are  reduced  lo  one, 
it  is  then  poured  into  eomm  or  jBaoolda  and  aak 
aside  to  crystallize.  Wbea  this'proceai  ia  gone 
through  the  sugar  ia  to  be  separated  from  the 
molasses;  and  the  whole  operation  ia  finished. 
The  proeeas  here  detailed  gives  the  quality  of 
sugar  you  see  in  the  samples.  K  required  it  can 
be  afterwards  refined  as  other  sugar.  The  use 
of  animal  charcoal  and  the  employment  of  steam 
in  the  process  of  evaporation,  as  ia  common  in 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  would,  I  am  confi- 
dent, produce  white  sugar  at  one  operation. 

From  what  is  known  on  the  subject,  I  lully  be- 
lieve that  an  acre  of  good  ground  treated  aa  above 
described  will  yield  at  least  1000  pounds  of  sugar 
—probably  more.  The  value  of  the  jbdder  taken 
from  the  stalks  and  of  ataJks  theraaidvea  after 
passing  through  the  mill,  will  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  whole  ezpenae  of  cultivation 
and  keeping  the  ground  up.  The  fodder  produced 
in  this  way  is  much  superior  to  that  usuafly  made, 
from  its  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  saccha- 
rine matter. 

The  project  for  introducing  the  mawUacture  of 
beet  sugar  into  the  United  Stat'ee  is  one  which 
has  received  much  public  as  well  as  private  at- 
tention. Government  and  people  have  united  ia 
their  efforts  and  worked  zealously  to  bring  it 
about,  but  annreDtly  withont  the  least  svoeasi. 
How  is  thial  muat  we  admit  that  we  are  inferior 
to  the  French  in  any  thine  whatever?  this  will 
not  be  allowed.  There  &  another  euppositioD 
wbicli  if  correct  will  account  for  our  failure :  perw 
haps  their  beets  are  better  tlian  ours.  French 
writere  tell  ua  of  obtaining  4, 5,  and  even  6  per 
cent,  of  eugar  from  the  roots,  but  these  reaolta  am 
4,  6,  and  even  6  timn  better  than  any  which  1 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  In  short,  the  whole 
business  of  making  sugar  from  com  contrasts  so 
favorably  with  the  manufacture  fiom  beets,  that 
1  cannot  but  think  it  will  obtain  the  preference 
wherever  the  climate  will  bring  the  former  i^ant 
to  perfection.  Some  of  the  aifierences  may  be 
enumerated  as  Ibllowa:  1st,  the  com  ia  clean  and 
agreeable  to  work  with,  while  the  beet  ia  nok 
Sd,  (he  raachineiy  lor  extracting  the  juice  frmn 
beets  is  not  only  more  costly,  but  ia  mme  liable 
to  get  out  oT  repair.  8d,  the  beet  jiuee  eootaiaa 
a  much  greater  propoitno  of  fimigo  and  iiyuiioua 
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matiar,  deeompodiion  eommencet  aloMMt  iniDe- 
diately  afler  it  w  pre«i^  out,  and  if  allowed  to 
g»  OD  to  any  exteot  will  eoiirely  defeat  ihe  making 
ofei^ar.  4ib,  the  preparation  oreaecharine  matter 
eontauied  In  eqiwl  quantities  of  oora  and  beet 
joloe  ie  Si  8  to  1  in  fevor  of  tba  former,  therelbre 
tiie  Mme  difierence  will  be  Tound  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  neeeMarjr  in  evaporation.  0th,  beet  togar 
when  obtained  ia  Inferior  In  quality  and  lo«ea  b 
larger  par  cent,  in  refining.  6ih,  com  ia  a  native 
ol  our  country,  perfectly  raited  to  the  climate, 
a  iroe  American,  and  ia  in  fact  the  fincBi  plant 
in  the  world;  the  author  of  "  Arator"  (Col.  Tay- 
lor of  Virginia)  need  to  call  it  our  "  meat,  meal 
and  manore."  We  now  add  tugar  to  the  list 
lit  Ha  valuable  produeiknM. 

We  oolv  need  s  full  developement  of  the  i«- 
■oama  of  onr  own  coaniry  to  render  01  periecily 
independent  of  CTery  other,  iteepect fully,  yours, 

Wm.  Wbbb. 


rtaw  lh«  Soulkem  AgricBlmitat. 
UB?  aw  THS  A6BI0ULTURAL  S0CIBTIE8  OF 

aODTB-CAROLlHA. 

jEdingavOU,  Juiu  16M,  1841. 
Dtar  nr.-— I  believe  the  following  lo  be  a  cor- 
rect liat  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  South 
Caroliaa,  with  the  names  of  their  Presidents 

1.  Stale  Agricultural  Society  of  S.  C. ;  Whit- 
marsh  B.  Seabrook,  President. 

2.  Si.  John's,  Colleton,  Agricultural  Society  \ 
William  G-.  Bayuard,  President. 

8.  Beaulbrd  Agricultural  Society ;  William 
Elliott,  President. 

4.  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Sonlb  Carolina; 
—  ,  •  President. 

6.  Afiriculiural  Society  of  Barnwell;  Hon. 
Angua  Patterson.  Presideai. 

6.  Agricutioraf  and  Police  Association  of  St. 
Andrew's ;  (name  of  the  President  unknown.) 

7.  Agricultural  Society  of  Sumter ;  Hod.  John 
P.  Kicbardson,  President. 

8.  Agricultural  Society  of  PendletoQ ;  £dward 
HariestoD,  President. 

9..  Monticello  Planters'  Society,  FairSeU ;  Hon. 
William  Harperj  President. 

10.  Agricultural  Society  of  St  HalenB;  Jos. 
J.  Pope,  PresidenL 

11.  Cambridge  (Abbeville)  Agrieolliual  So- 
ciety J  Gen.  Gillmsn,  Pieaident. 

12.  Fairfield  Asricultoral  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety ;  Osmund  Woodward,  President. 

is.  Wateree (Kershaw)  Agricultural  Society; 
Colonel  James  Chesnot,  PresidenL 

14.  Agricultural  Society  of  Abbeville;  George 
McDuffi^  PresidenL 

16.  Fishing  Creek  (Chester)  Agricultural  So- 
ciety >  Alexander  Pagan ;  President. 

16.  Affricultnral  Society  of  Sl  Luke's ;  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Fiekling,  President. 

17.  Greenville  Agricultural  Society;  H.  G. 
Johnston,  President. 

The  last  seveo  aocieiies  have  beeu  formed  with- 
in t  Aw  nuntba.  fieapeetfiilly,  yonn, 

Whithabbh  B.  Sbabbook. 


'Lately  deeessed. 


BBBBWIBO  OLD  BABDBAirB. 

FtWB  tts  FfsaUs  FStww. 

I  am  !d  peases^  oT  so  improvement  whiet^ 
if  you  think  worth  oomnonieaiiog  to  the  me- 
ehanics  and  farmeis,  ia  at  your  service.  Id  the 
year  1813,  in  Harrison  eoooty,  Ky.,  1  bad  a  very 
fine  handsaw,  which  some  of  my  apprenticea 
rendered  unfit  for  ose.  She  had  what  is  termed 
by  mechanics  a  spring  or  broken  back,  or  joint  in 
her,  and  was  thrown  by.  I  tried  several  experi- 
ments to  remove  the  spring  and  at  last  fell  on  the 
following  plan 1  took  a  Uackamith's  hand-ham- 
mer with  a  smooth  lacf,  and  laid  the  saw  on  a 
smooth  anvil,  and  hammered  it  lengthwise  where 
the  springer  joint  seemed  to  be.  Ihammered  it 
to  the  centre  of  ibe  width,  which  removed  the  joint, 
and  she  was  straight  and  stifl  as  ever,  and  was  no 
more  hable  to  have  a  spring  or  joint  than  any  new 
saw,  and  performed  as  well  as  uual.  If  the 
hammer  and  anvil  ve  smooth,  no  one  will  ever 
obaerve  that  it  has  been  done.  I  have  straight- 
ened a  great  number  of  useless  saws  thus  and 
made  them  good  as  new,  and  have  communicated 
this  method  of  doing  it,  to  many  of  my  brother 
mechanics  in  Kentucky  and  other  states.  And 
now,  as  a  mechanic  and  farmer,  have  thouf^ht  for 
several  years  of  having  this  information  published 
to  the  world,  for  'here  are  thousands  of  handsaws 
thrown  aside  as  useless,  for  want  of  a  knowledge 
how  to  restore  them  to  nsefnlnesa. 

J.  H.  W^BTWOKTH, 


A  THIlJ«JSAil  lAB.   

From  Um  Londoa  Famen*  Hscuinff. 

The  Thibetan  yak  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Mr. 
Huffoagle  is  one  of  the  most  curious  animals  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  at  present  on  the  pra- 
mises  of  Mr.  Adam  F.  Smith,  and  the  proprietor 
courteously  permits  those  who  are  fanciers  of 
iuch  otgecis  10  inspect  this  tenant  of  the  Himala- 
yabs.  It  seems  a  connecting  link  between  three 
very  different  zoological  genera.  It  baa  the  head 
ol'an  ox,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
Ita  osteology  diflers  from  that  of  the  ox,  having 
ooe  more  rib.  The  cold  climate  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  Its  resting  place  being  among  the  snow, 
renders  Calcutta  particularly  trying  to  this  animal. 
It  is  a  mere  object  of  curiosity,  but  on  the  same 
premises  Mr.  Ilofinagte  has  four  L^pcha  cows, 
from  Daijeling  which  we  consider  likely  to  Im- 
prove our  breed  of  low-land  cattle  far  more  per- 
manently and  effectively  than  any  tmporiaiion 
ihnt  has  yet  hr^n  made.  A  bull  of  ihe  same  stock 
would  be  a  still  more  valuable  gifl  to  the  vicinity. 
These  cows  have  tbeslighifsi  possible  rudiment 
of  a  himip,  BDd  the  ears  are  rather  large,  thto,  and 
pmdaloui,  as  in  the  Nagore  breed  ;  otherwise  In 
frame,  in  fineness  of  head,  lightness  of  bone,  and 
superiority  of  odder,  they  approach  closely  to  some 
of  our  best  English  breeds.  To  look  at  the  black 
cows  a  casual  observer  would  conclude  that  they 
were  of  the  best  kind  of  the  Welsh  breed :  whilst 
the  one  which  is  brindled  while  and  brown,  looks 
much  like  a  Devonshire.  They  are  altogether  a 
most  promising  source  from  whence  to  derive  im- 
{wovement  to  onr  Bengalee  cow  aod^x  j  and  the 
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remark  Daturatly  arises  to  the  miod  of  every  ooe 
who  lospecu  tbis  really  very  flupcrior  breed,  how 
baa  it  ariaeo  that  ibese  annuals  have  until  now 
remained  uakDonn  within  a  journey  of  seven  or 
efgbt  days  Irom  Colcuiia  1  The  oDiy  answer  is— 
most  people  go  through  life  with  their  eyes  shut. 
We  hope  Mr.  Hullnagle  will  liilly  carry  out  bis 
imeoiioo  of  breeding  Irom  these  cows  not  only  by 
a  Nagore  but  by  an  English  bull,  and  our  desire  is 
Biill  greater,  that  aLeucha  bull  should  be  brought 
'  to  ibe  presidency.  We  taw  the  cows  during  tbe 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  and,  though  in  not  he 
best  sbeliered  ol'sbeds,  ihey  did  not  seem  tosufier 
from  the  best ;  whilst  the  Yak,  though  id  a  much 
cooler  place  was  panting  exiremely. —  Calcutta 
Courier,  May  22. 

A  day  or  two  since  we  noticed  tbe  yak,  or  kash- 
gow,  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Uufihagle,  and 
which  may  be  aeen  on  the  premisea  ol'  Mr.  Adam 
F.  Smith.  At  that  lime  we  had  been  unable  to 
meet  with  any  notice  ol'  its  habiii,  but  since  then 
we  bavelbuiid  the  following  highly  interesting 
particulars  ina  workjiHl  published — "Ijieuienani 
Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  ol'  the  Oxus." 

"  Tbe  yak  is  to  the  inhabitants  ot  Thibet  and 
Pamet,  what  the  rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander  Id 
uorihern  iSurope.  Where  a  man  can  walk,  a 
kashgow  may  be  ridden.  Like  the  elephant,  he 
possesses  a  wonderl'ul  knowledge  of  what  will 
bear  bis  weight.  If  travellers  are  at  fault,  one  ol . 
these  animals  is  driven  betbre  them,  and  it  is  said 
that  be  avoids  tbe  bidden  depths  and  chasms 
wtlti  admirable  aagacity.  His  lixiiiag  is  sure. 
JShould  a  (all  of  anow  close  a  mountain  pass  to 
man  and  botaa,  a  aeore  of  yaks  driven  ahead 
answer  the  porpoie  of  pioneers,  and  make,  as 
my  inlormant  expresses  ii,  *  a  Aing's  At^Auui^.' 
In  this  case,  however,  the  snow  must  have  re- 
cently liEdleUt  Ibr  when  onoeiia  surface  is  Irozen 
and  iis  depth  considerable,  no  animal  can  force  its 
way  through  it.  Other  cattle  require  the  provi- 
^lent  care  of  man  to  aubaiitt  them  through  the 
winter.  The  most  hardy  sheep  would  (are  but 
badly  without  its  human  protection,  but  the  kasb- 
go'w  Is  lelt  entirely  to  itself.  He  frequents  the 
mountain  slopes  and  their  level  summits.  Wher- 
ever the  mercury  does  not  rise  above  zero,  is  a 
climate  Ibr  the  yak.  If  the  anew  on  the  elevated 
^Is  lies  loo  deep  tor  turn  to  crop  iba  herbafp:,  tie 
rolls  himaelf  down  the  liopea  and  eata  bis  way 
up  again.  Wben  arrinxl  at  the  top  be  performs 
a  eecond  summerset,  and  compleiea  his  meat  as 
he  displaces  another  grove  of  aoow  in  faia  second 
ascem.  The  heat  or  summer  sends  the  animal 
to  wliat  is  termed  the  old  ice,  that  is,  to  there- 

giona  of  eternal  snow,  the  calf  being  retained 
alow  as  a  pledge  Ibr  tlie  motber*s  return,  in 
which  she  never  fails.  In  the  summer,  the 
women,  like  Tbe  pastoral  inbabitanis  of  the  Alps, 
encamp  in  the  higher  valleys,  which  are  inter- 
spersed  among  (be  snowy  mountains,  and  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  dairy.  The  men  remain 
on  the  plain,  and  attend  to  iIm  agricultural  part 
of  the  eatablisbraeot,  but  occasionally  visit  the 
upper  atationa,  and  all  apeak  in  rapture  of  this 
■ummer  wandering.  The  kaahgowa  are  gre- 
garious, and  set  the  wolves,  which  here  abound, 
at  defiance.  Their  hair  is  clipped  once  a  year  in 
the  spring.  The  tail  is  the  well  known  chowry 
of  Hindustan,  but  in  this  country  its  atrong,  wiry, 
and  pliant  bair  ia  mado  into  ropes,  wbieb,  for 


strength,  do  not  yield  to  those  manufactured  froia 
hemp.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  woven  into  mats, 
and  also  in  a  strong  fabric,  which  makes  exeellest 
riding  trousers.  Tbe  mitk  of  the  yak  ia  richer 
than  that  of  tbe  common  cow,  thougli  tbe  quan- 
tity ii  yields  be  leas." 


ON  BRAir  AS  MAjrVBB. 

From  Uie  London  Fuiben'  HaguiM. 
To  the  Editor  of  tht  Mark-Lane  ExpTtxM.—\a 
confirmation  of  a  lener  that  appeared  in  your  pa* 
per  on  July  19,  respecting  the  analysis  and  use 
of  bran  ns  a  nmnure,  I  beg  to  state  tbe  Ibllowing 
lacu  : — In  1S39,  some  bran  had  been  thrown  on 
a  meadow  carelessly  and  inconsiderately,  and 
wherever  so  thrown,  tbe  marked  impravement  in 
the  cut  of  the  graaa  waa  so  great  «a  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fa6t ;  indeed,  the  beoefit  waa 
greater  than  1  ever  saw  Irom  any  ether  manure 
when  applied  in  such  quantities,  and  at  a  cost 
that  would  be  likely  to  leave  a  return  tbr  lb? 
outlay.  This  induced  my  giving  it  more  atiea- 
uon  in  1840,  when  I  applied  one-third  of.a  ion 
to  an  acre,  at  a  cost,  at  tbe  time,  of  37s. ;  the 
return  was  an  increase  of  half  a  ion  of  bay  to  an 
acre  over  the  ground  not  so  nisnared,  equal  last 
year  in  value  to  3/.,  and  tbe  atler-maih  was 
doubled,  which  ]  consider  waa  worth  10s.  per 
acre  to  me,  and  to  all  persons  short  oMeed  (which 
was  generally  the  case  in  that  yearj  k  would 
have  proved  of  still  greater  value.  Thus  the 
account  slanda : — 

Cost  of  bran    -   £117   locreased  value  of 
Profit  per  acre    •    1  IS      bay  -  00 

— Do.  of  after-math    0  10 

S  10   

8  10 

On  the  whole,  it  appeared  so  beneficial  and 
remunerating,  that  1  have  this  year  drilled  some 
with  my  turnips  ;  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam;  the 
quantity  used  is  a  quarter  ol  a  ton  per  acre,  at 
present  worth  If.  2s.  6d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  4t 
108.  per  ton,  whilst  other  portions  of  the  field 
have  been  dressed  with  yard  manure.  Cnto  tbe 
present  time,  I  am  not  able  to  delect  tbe  slightest 
difierence  ;  the  portion  where  tbe  bran  is  used  be- 
ing quite  equal  to  the  danged  ground ;  but  wheU' 
tbe  crop  is  matured,  and  m  ila  greatest  perfection, 
I  will  not  fail  of  making  a  further  report. 

In  applying  the  bran,  I  have  dainped  it  to  pre- 
vent ita  blowing  away,  or  else  have  ehoaeo  a 
damp  day  without  wind  ;  but  since  tbe  letter 
above  alluded  to  appeared  in  your  paper,  I  have 
beard  of  its  being  drilled  with  the  turnip  seed 
quite  dry,  and  that  it  has  run  remarkably  well. 

On  the  whole,  1  leel  pretty  certain  that  the  mo- 
derate cost,  the  great  laciliiy  of  many  farmers  ob- 
taining it  from  his  neighboring  miller,  its  easy 
application,  and  its  good  result,  will  soon  induce  it 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  economical,  and 
therefore  the  roost  beneficial  of  the  manures  tlwt 
baa  lately  called  fbr  the  eoneidention  of  the  agri- 
culturist. J.  Wblcbl 

Steept  near  Peter^fitld,  Aug.  1841. 
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raorasnr  or  bam. 

rran  FMteigiU'i  Pbilotopiv  of  HinniBlNon'. 

-  The  primaple  ofLDereaM  is  nuMh  more  poweribl, 
active  eod  oncttTe  in  the  common  grey  ret,  (mm 
dtatmamu,  X.)  than  in  any  other  animal  ol  equal 
■ise. 

Tbii  dertniclive  quadruped  ii  continually  under 
the  furur  oT  animal  love.  The  female  carriei  her 
yoong  Tor  one  month  only ;  aud  sbeeeldom  or  se- 
w  prodocec  a  Ism  number  than  twlve,  buteome- 
liiDea  ai  many  aa  eighUm  ai  a  litter :  the  medium 
nofflber  may  be  taken  for  an  araragei  and  the  pe- 
riod of  0eaialion,  iboo^b  of  ao  abon  eooiinaanea, 
is  confined  to  no  parucular  season  of  the  year. 
The  embraoas  of  the  male  are  ad  mitted  immediate- 
ly ailer  the  birth  oi'  the  vindictive  pmseoy ;  and  it 
ie  a  fact  which  I  have  ascertained  beyond  any 
deubtj  ibat  the  female  suckles  her  young  ones  al- 
motLie^very  moment  when  another  litter  is 
drepfUBg  into  the  world  as  their  sncoessors. 

A  c^braied  Ycvkshire  rat-eatcber,  wliom  I 
have  ocoaaonally  employed,  oae  dajr  detected  and 
IciUed  a.ta^ge  female  rat  that  was  in  the  act  of 
•  witting  <tosI««  young  wwst  which  had  attained  a 
yeiy  coondmble  gnwlb}  aevenbelew,  ttpoo  open- 
ing her  swollen  body  he  found  tkirUtn  quick  youi^, 
that  were  within  a  lew  days  of  their  Unh  1  Sup- 
ponog,  thereloK,  that  the  rat  prodiHwa  ten  litten 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  that  no  check  on  their 
iacfeaavjihuuld  operate  destructively  for  the  spaoe 
or  four  yeare,  a  number  not  lar  short  of  thru  mU- 
Uona  njiglM  be  predoeed  from  a  singla  pair  in  that 
time! 

Now,  the  conaequcDce  of  such  an  active  and 
productive  principle  of  increase,  if  suffered  conti- 
nually Jo  operate  wilhoot  check,  would  soon  be  fa- 
tally obvious.  But  the  same  Almighty  Being 
wtw  -pereeived  a  necessity  for  their  existence, 
has  also  restricted  their  nambers  within  proper 
boandsi  by  creating  to  them  many  powerful  ene- 
mies ;  WM  still  more  eleotaally  by  esiablwhing 
a  propeaaiiy  in  themadvea,  the  ^ufication  of 
which  baa  eoutinually  the  afleet  of  leasenwg 
their  numbers,  even  more  than  any  of  their  foreign 
enemies.  Tbe  male  lat  has  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  the  blood  of  his  own  offspring.  Tbe  female, 
being  aware  of  this  passion,  hides  her  young  in 
.such  secret  places  as  she  supposes  likely  to  escape 
notice  or  discovery,  till  her  progeny  are  old 
enough  to  venture  forth  and  stand  upon  their 
own  enerf^es ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tioD,  the  male  rat  frequently  discovers  them,  and 
destroys  as  many  as  he  can ;  nor  is  tbe  defence  of 
tbe  mother  any  very  effectual  pntection,  since  she 
henetfaometiaies  falls  a  victim  to  her  temerity 
tad  bar  nataiml  tendemesK, 

BaaidM  this  propmsity  to  tbe  destructioo  of 
thw  own  ofisprtng,  when  other  food  fails  them, 
lUe  hunt  down  uia  pcey  opoo  each  othei^  with  the 
neat  ftroeioas  and  desperate  avidity ;  insomoob, 
that  it  not  nofrequently  happens,  in  a  colony  of 
these  destraotive  animals,  that  a  single  male,  of 
BoRt  than  ordinary  powersi  after  having  overcome 
and  devoored  all  competitors,  with  the  exeeption 
oTafew  females,  ralgos  tbe  sole,  bloody,  and  much 
dre^ed  tyrant  over  a  considerable  territory,  dwell- 
ing by  himself  in  some  solitary  hole,  and  never  ap- 
pearing abroad  without  spreading  lerro?  and  dis- 
m^even  anmngst  the  females  wnase  embniceshe 

ToL.  IX.— 64 


In  thii  lelontlflas  and  bloedy  eharaster  m»f  ba 

found  oae  of  the  most  poweHUl  and  positive  eheeks 
which  operate  to  tbe  depression  of  ibis  speefes 
within  proper  bonnds,— a  character  which  attadiea 
in  ^aier  or  less  degree,  to  tbe  whole  m«s  genus, 
and  in  which  we  may  readily  perceive  the  caosc^ 
of  the  ezUrpation  of  tbe  old  blaek  rat»  of  England,, 
(mus  ratttu,  L.)  for  the  large  grey  rats  having  sa- 
pcrior  bodily  powers,  united  lo  the  same  carnivo- 
rous propensities,  would  easily  conquer  and  destroy 
ih«r  black  epponenta  wherever  they  could  be 
lovndj  and  wherever  they  met  to  di^ta  the  title 
of  pDiseision  or  sovmignty . 


MANAOBHEHT  AMD  mSBAeBS  OP  HOOS. 

To  Chilton  AUao,  President  of  tbs  KsabiekySMe 
AgckoMusl  Society. 

PnSt  tbo  PfMikllB  FuB«r  (UaB.r 

]  bavpseeo,  in  a  late  number  of  tbe  FrankHa 
Farmer,  ^our  circniar  address,,  calling  upon  the 
friends  of  improvement  for  essays  upon  a  number 
of  important  sotgeeis  relatii^  to  iba  agricultural 
interest  and  pursuits  of  die  state.  Approviog 
heartily  tha  noble  olyeela  of  the  Stale  Soeie^, 
I  read  yoor  address  with  great  satiafheiion  f  and 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  aetioa  of  tbe  society 
will  bring  about  the  most  gratifying  resnlis  in 
improving  the  science  of  agriculture  and  hence 
,the  condition  of  the  husbandman }  for  I  cannot 
doubt,  that  every  one  who  desires  improvement 
himself  and  who  would  derive  useful  inlbrmation 
Irom  others,  will  hold  himself  bound  to  contribute 
something  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge. 
There  are  lew  intelligent  farmera  who  do  not 
know  Bomethiug  unknown  to  others,  and  it  is 
an  iaierehange  of  sentiment  and  opioioo  as  weH 
as  of  ezperienee  ud  praetiea,  thai  the  faifaera  of 
the  country  will  be  able  to  see  and  meet  tha  er- 
rors of  their  husbandry  and  adopt  tbosa  modsa 
instead,  which  lead  to  improvament  and  tneeem. 
In  this  view,  I  offer  an  humble  triboie,  which  at 
least  has  the  merit  of  a  well  meant  design  of 
benefiting  others  in  some  respects. 

The  commencement  of  our  prosperity  may  be 
dated  from  the  period  when  our  agriouUurista 
turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock  for 
export;  and  as  the  consumption  and  demand 
have  iucreased  in  a  ratio  with  tha  incvease  of 
population  and  wants  of  Ihe  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  business  has  baooma  a  source  of 
wealth  10  Kentucky.  And  ao  wfaere  has  the 
imptovament  of  stock  been  ao  great  and  so  geoe- 
ral,  nor  mora  leal  and  peneveranea  manifested  to 
improve  tha  breeds  of  horata,  assas,  eattl^  sbe^ 
and  hogs.  In  enunmating  these  deseriptionB 
of  stock,  tha  last  is  not  the  least  important  ia 
bringing  wealth  to  tha  atate,  and  should  be  looked 
to  with  a  fosteriiig  care  and  attention. 

Under  this  beli^*,  I  humbly  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic through  you,  the  following  observations  on  the 
management  of  hog^  with  aomd  nmaika  on 
some  of  ttwir  diseases. 

In  giving  my  views  on  these  subjects,  I  deem 
it  important  to  state  some  of  the  vanous  ways  ef 
raising,  feeding  and  fattening  hogs  in  difleieot 
sections  of  the  country,  which,  accordins  to  cir- 
cumattMH,  anil  and  xliaatf^  wilt  diw ;  and 
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OBDclude  with  my  vievn  as  to  the  beat  mode  to 
be  adopted  by  the  farmers  of  Keoiucky  uoder  ber 
peculiar  circumsiancea.  la  Europe  and  many 
part*  of  the  United  States,  bogs  are  indispeosably 
kept  ID  pdbs  or  alias,  and  as  ibe  Dumbera  raised 
.  are  eompvMively  amaJI,  tfaern  is  do  great  ex* 
.  pease  atteodii^  the  maniier  of  leadiog  them ; 
'  indeed,  this  is  the  most  economical,  cheap  and 
eoDvenient  method  of  fatteniog  that  could  be 
Adopted  in  any  country  where  the  number  led 
is  small.  In  some  of  the  New  England  states 
targe  buildings  have  been  erected  Ibr  raising  and 
fattening  hogs  on  an  extensive  scale,  fed  almosi 
exclusively  oo  vesetables  produced  on  a  lew 
acres  of  land,  which  gives  a  profit  ol'  50  per  cent, 
more  than  any  other  way  in  which  the  products 
of  the  laod  could  be  disposed  of.  On  this  exten- 
sive scale,  the  business  is  unconnected  with  any 
other,  having  for  its  object,  the  raialog  and  fatten- 
iog of  bogs  alone,  for  it  requires  the  most  sirici 
aitentioD  which  daily  habit  and  the  most  scru* 
tiniziog  obsarvalion,  in  time  reduced  to  a  perfect 
mtem,  can  give.  It  waa  ascertained  to  a  frac- 
tion, what  each  bog  would  eat  at  a  meal,  which 
was  measured  out  to  him  three  times  a  day,  the 
quantity  according  to  age,  allowing  six  ol'  the  same 
age  to  occupy  a  sty,  which  was  regularly  littered 
and  cleaned  out  once  a  day.  The  amount  of  ve- 
getables required  per  day,  and  tbe  necessity  of 
the  differeoi  varieties  coming  od  in  due  season, 
wonid  require  great  attentioD.  At  the  first  view 
of  the  sutyeet,  we  would  conclude  that  a  piggery 
conducted  in  lilte  manner  in  Kenluclty,  would  be 
equally  profitable.  But  not  ao— there  would  be 
Ibia  diffeieDce : — The  price  of  pork  and  lard  in 
Boattm  is  more  than  50  pr.  ci.  higher  than  in 
Louisville :  and  the  profit  accruing  from  the  super- 
abundance of  manure,  which  is  worth  Irom  two 
to  three  dollars  a  load  in  the  New  England  stales, 
will  amount  to  a  large  sum,  which  with  us  would 
be  excluded  from  the  eetiraaie,  as  it  will  bring 
oothing  here  od  sale,  though  u8>'Jiil  to  the  land  on 
which  the  hogs  are  tatieued.  In  200  hogs  anou- 
altysold,  these  causes  would  produce  a  difference 
of  perhaps  three  thousand  diiDllars  in  liiTOr  of  tbe 
New  England  piggery. 
Say  200  liogs  at  90O  lbs.  each,  40,000 

lbs.  pork  at  10  cents  m  Boston  #4,000 
For  their  manure       .      -      -     .  i,000 

•5,000 

40,000  Ibt.  pork  at  Louisville  at  5  oenia  3,000 


Leaving  a  difibreoee  in  fitvor  of  tbe  N. 

£.  pfggeiy  93,000 

In  no  way  eoa)d  an  extensive  piggery  be  made 
profitable  to  us  but  by  being  connected  wiili  a 
distillery.  Tbe  expenses  would  then  be  much 
lessened  ;  for  it  would  require  but  a  few  vegeta- 
bles or  a  little  meal  added  to  the  slop  of  the  dis- 
tillery to  make  the  swill  highly  Quiriiive.  They 
might  be  put  to  ^raze  in  the  summer  and  swtii 
given  them  occaaioDally,  and  again  put  up  Id  the 
fall. 

The  manner  of  feeding  and  fattening  bogs  now 
generally  adopted  in  this  stale,  seems  to  me  to  be 
(wculated  Ibr  our  method  of  cultivation. 
Taking  into  consideraiion  the  products  and  the 
great  oamber  of  hogs  htied  for  other  markets,  to- 
gether with  the  great  namber  of  beef  cattle  annn- 
ally  grased  and  nd,  the  syMem  ie  complete.  In 


winter  they  are  amply  supplied  with  food  from  tbe 
relused  corn  and  pudding  of  the  caiile— twodr 
three  bogs  to  each  head  of  cattle  finding  thus 
abundant  sustenance.  In  the  spring,  when  tbe 
callle  are  no  longer  fed,  tbe  hofp  are  put  od  ttie 
exuberaut  clover  fidd,  which  was  aown  for  the 
double  purpose  of  enriching  the  laild  and  supply- 
ing  rich  Ibod  for  the  eatue  and  btws.  In  due 
time,  when  tbe  clover  buomes  hard,  and  unfit 
lor  tbe  h(^,  it  is  given  op  to  the  e•rtt^  and  they 
are  removed  lo  the  rye  fields,  there  to  NMtea  and 
complete  another  system  ol  manuriBg,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  our  lands  and  our  wants.  So 
soon  as  the  rye  field  is  consumed,  the  corti  field  is 
ready  to  receive  them*  and  in  due  time  Uiey  are 
ready  for  market,  leaving  the  fields  and  pastures 
richer  than  they  were. 

Altluu^h  this  arrangemrat  is  good  for  feeding 
and  fauening,  yet  there  are  otber  Tiyponsnt  mat- 
ters in  relation  to  their  raising  end  healfb,  wliieb 
in  no  wise  riumld  be  neglaQted.  £ipaii^ie«  hw 
taught  me,  that  no  matter  how  mony  pige  ^  eew. 
has  over  six,  they  should  be  raduecd  to  that  num- 
ber, always  retaining  the  larga  and  healthy-  ones ; 
Ibr  I  can  and  will  demonstrate  that  six  pigs  wit> 
make  more  pork  at  12  or  18  moDtbs  old,  thaq  eight 
would  of  the  same  litter — and  eighi  will  make 
more  than  ten.  Give  to  the  six  the  food  which 
you  would  give  the  eight  or  ten  and  you  will  find, 
io  the  result,  Ibe  truth  of  my  statement  proven. 
It  is  essential  that  pigs  be  k^t  fat  while  sucking, 
and  to  have  them  so,  six  is  a  better  number  than 
eight  or  ten.  At  maaiag  time,  or  when  sixty  days 
old,  the  lime  when  the  sows  decline  in  milk, par- 
ticular aiteniioo  should  be  paid  lo  the  pigs,. nav- 
ing  them  regularly  fed  either  with  corn  or  swill, 
tor  at  this  juncture,  they  are  unaccustomed  to  root 
for  themtdvea  and  will  rapidly  lose  iheir  flesh  ai^ 
their  health,  and  their  growih  will  be  retarded,  if 
leA  to  shift  for  tbemselvea.  If  they  are  kept  fju 
during  thft  lati,  when  provisions  are  plenty  and 
cheap,  they  will  keep  tbritiy  and  well  through  the 
winter,  on  very  moderate  leading ;  tmi  I  prefer 
liberal  feeding  throughout.  The  food  is  by  no 
means  thrown  away,  as  you  will  have  nwre  pork 
and  not  any  more  com  consumed  In  the  end. 

Hogs  sluMild  be  kept  free  from  diaeans ;  parti- 
cularly the  disease  ol  wonns,  which  is  very  per- 
nicious and  a  eoostant  attendant  on  poor  boga, 
Liberal  fbedingat  all  times  m  the  belt  prevmtive; 
but  whtn  it  is  not  in  iha  erift,  brimstone,  spirits  of 
turpuitine,  or  tar  mixed  with  their  food  will  reme- 
dy the  evil.  All  hogs  are  more  or  less  subject  le 
worms  ;  but  some  are  so  overcharged,  that  their 
iDiesiines  are  literally  filled  with  them,  and  unless 
rhey  are  exiirpeted,  it  is  throwing  away  com  to 
teed  them,  for  in  this  condition  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fatten  them  ;  they  will  consume  twice  as 
much  as  a  hog  will  not  troubled  with  them,  as  the 
nuiricious  juices  are  taken  up  by  the  worms,  and 
their  fetid  excrement  is  all  ibal  is  leflaa  a  misera- 
bie  substitute  liw  sustenance.  

*  We  presume  our  writer  does  not  intend  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  tbe  bogs  are  tamed  ioto  tbe  com  field; 
for  though  this  imctice  msy  be  adopted  by  some,  tbe 
more  general  custom  is  to  put  them  in  a  large  pen  sd- 
joiniofc,  into  which  the  corn  is  tbrowo.  If  the  com  is 
not  BufficieaUr  ripe  when  the  lye  is  coosumed,  old  com 
IB  fed  to  tbe  b(^  ;  aod  indeed,  tbe  feeder*  generally, 
we  believe,  prefer  beginnioE  to  feed  tbem  on  dd  com 
after  tb<^  are  put  up— in&odocing  the  new  rather 
caatknitiy  and  gradually.— Ev.  F.  FAaiiia. 
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'  The  BUMt  fatal  diieaM  of  bogi  is  tbe  iwellwl 
Ihroai  orquimy.  Ttiis  loo,  n  easily  prevented. 
J  bave  loiig  beea  ol  (he  opioion  that  it  proceeds 
from  iodigeMion,  oiuaed  by  leeding  on  hard  groM* 
ea  or  eJover  in  their  dectioiog  itate ;  and  my  luc* 
oeaeliil  practice  aa  a  preveoiive  tor  the  last  eight 
year*  is  a  atronff  ooufirmaiioo.  Yet  it  matiera 
not  eonecroiDg  tM  cause,  provided  there  is  a  re- 
medy. Tbeaisaaaaio  ibe  last  stage  is  highly 
it^amnfatory,  but  at  no  time  in  ectious.  It  is  ao 
MMHioiiilUioa  of  matter  formed  between  (he  glands 
ol'  Ibe  jowl,  which  ctMiiiDuas  to  ioflame  tul  tbe 
hoft  dies  by  suSbcatioa.  Tbe  disease  may  be 
eured  belbre  and  altar  ihe  matter  begins  to  turm ; 
but  as  i(  may  be  mora  eatisfactoiy  to  state  my 
esperieoce  and  knowledgc^oo  (he  subject,  1  will 
give  an  iosiance  as  comtug  under  my  observation 
and  ooachide  wiib  my  practice  aa  a  cure  and  pre- 
ventive, in  1830, 1  diacorared  the  disease  among 
my  bogs  by  the  death  oT  one  of  my  TattefL  Am 
aoon  aa  possible,  1  had  them  removed  from  the 
dover  field,  and  put  ia  •  spaeioos  pan,  where 
ifa^  were  fed  wiui  aa  much  com  aa  thcQr  would 
•at  alter  i(  waa  glaied  with  lar  and  as  much 
esbea  put  en  as  would  adhere  to  the  grains.  They 
Mill  continued  to  die,  till  I  lost  to  the  number  of 
fifteen.  This  oreat  number  dying  out  of  eighty, 
aauaed  me  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  tbe  remedy  or 
that  the  disease  was  too  rapid  lor  iu  effect. 
Shortly  after,  ibey  were  put  up  to  latten,  which 
they  did  very  readily,  and  I  was  left  in  doubts  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  medicine,  until  the  day  I 
butchered,  when  1  found  lumps  of  coaguluted 
matter  in  the  jowls  ef  many,  about  the  size  ot  a 
Imawnut  or  huser,  without  any  signs  of  infiam- 
matioa  aiaund  them.  1  theo  cama  lo  tbe  eooclu- 
aioD  that  they  would  have  died  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  remedy  applied,  and  that  the  disease  of  those 
that  died  had  advanced  too  ftr  to  be  eured  by  any 
remedy.  Observing  that  hogs  l^ept  in  sties  ne- 
ver had  the  quiiMy,  I  attributed  it  to  the  wbole- 
Boaae  quality  of  food  tbey  ale,  and  on  the  contra- 
il the  catwe  of  their  haviBS  it  oat  of  sties,  to  tbe 
pernicious  qaalities  of  haro  dry  grasses.  Since 
1630, 1  have  invariably  given  my  hogs  during  tbe 
•spring  and  summer  months,  when  grazing,  slop  or' 
awilt  once  a  week  or  oftenef,  coosisiii^  of  liiicben 
■  slop  with  cooked  vegetables  of  various  kinds, 
apples,  &c.,  with  bran  or  a  little  meal,  mashed  to 
a  paste,  salted  and  cooled  off  by  adding  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  oocasioDally  brima(one  or  aalt- 
petre.  Sinoe  the  above  dale,  my  atteoiion  has 
been  direcled  to  the  raiaii^  and  laltoning  of  hogs 
OD  tbe  imdoeta  of  a  amaU  ftra,  and  I  have  never 
yet  lost  a  bog  by  this  disease  Dor  in  my  recollec- 
tion by  any  other.  My  opinion  is  still  further 
supported  as  to  the  causeof  (heswelled  ibroai,  by 
its  being  less  fraqueoi  siace  the  practice  lately 
adopted  in  putting  the  hogs  lo  graze  when  the 
clover  is  young  and  lender,  and  taking  ibem  off 
when  it  is  old  and  totwh. 

£very  bgdy  knows  (nat  the  young  and  old  hogs 
should  be  ke^t  apart  in  winter ;  and  yet  how 
abamefuUy  this  important  maiter  is  neglected  by 
many.  Voung  and  okl,  ^preat  and  small  are  crowd- 
ed together,  day  and  night,  mashing  and  ama- 
tharing ;  and  yet  many  will  look  on  with  heed- 
4aas  regard  at  the  gieat  destruction  6f  the  young 
iBtodt,  without  separating  ihem.  Whm  young 
and  old  are  Ad  together,  the  old  will  alwayagai 
I  itbM  ibeirahaie,  thereby  the  young  beeooe 


poor  and  diseased,  ma^tog  little  or  no  progress  m 

growth. 

The  breed  of  hogs  best  calculated  for  our  gene- 
ral purposes  ia  yet  lo  be  ascertained.  Within  a 
few  years,  great  exertions  have  been  made,  at 
considerable  expense,  to  procure  tbe  best  breedi, 
but  whether  any  of  tliem  answer  our  expeciatiotts,  * 
1  think  very  doubtful.  The  breeds  imported  here, 
were  improvemenia  made  to  suit  the  purposes  er 
others  under  dilTereot  circumstances,  didereut  soil 
and  climate,  ditterent  food  and  management  and 
under  a  different  method  of  disposiag  of  tbe  pork ; 
and  according  to  our  present  mocte  of  farming, 
thus  diffetnng  from  the  methods  abroad,  whence 
these  hogs  have  been  brought ;  and  our  aurplua 
pork  beiog  chiefly  driven  to  the  south,  I  think 
ultimately  they  will  not  do  except  in  the  event  of 
the  successiul  coinf<leiion  of  (he  raU-road  from 
LexingtOQ  to  Charleston.  Then  the  smaller  and 
earlier  matured  bogs,  the  Byfields,  the  Berkshire, 
Ihe  Bedlbrds,  &e.,  wiU  ba  mora  pnofilable  than 
tbe  larger  breeds.  But  sboaht  tbia  aH-imptntant 
improvement  to  tbe  west  prove  abwtive,  the  hog 
that  will  ba  best  calculated  lor  our  hiterests  is  yet 
to  be  improved  by  some  judicious  cross  from  our 
present  great  variety  ol  breeds.  The  fat  varie- 
ties, as  Uie  Bedford,  Berksbine,  be.,  from  their 
early  propensity  to  fatten,  are  best  for  family  use 
and  home  coneumption  ;  but  owing  to  their  inca- 
pability to  travel,  Uiey  must  measurably  give  way 
to  the  longer  legged  hog,  until  the  rail-road 
Uom  iteyington  to  Cbarleaton  is  oompleie. 

BiBD  Smith, 
JUtmbtr  i^.  sua*  j/g,  Soeutif, 


■wtABKi  on  lam  aoua  or  pabt  or  auur 

A  lerse  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  lower 
part  of  ine  county  of  Surry  (or  that  pan  east  of 
the  Court-House,)  have  some  peculiar  features, 
which  are  but  liiile  known  to  strangers,  and  seem 
lo  be  but  Ittde  appreciated  by  the  residents ;  and 
which  ought  to  render  these  lands  interesting  and 
profitable  subjects  for  agriculiural  improvement. 

Tbe  eastern  half  of  the  county,  to  which  theaa 
remarkawill  ba  moatlyoonfinad,  ia  bounded  hf 
James  rivar  or  tbe  imih,  and  by  Blaekwaiar 
river,  or  swamp,  on  tbe  south.  Tm  general  sur- 
faee  la  rama^bly  level ;  but  hi  the  nortbvn  part, 
from  which  the  water  flows  towards  James  livM*, 
tbe  streams  gen^Hy  pass  through  pretty  deep 
ravines  or  valleys,  the  sides  of  which  form  abort 
and  steep  hilUsiites,  which  inlersect  tbe  table  land, 
and  form  exceptions,  and  in  strong  contrast,  to 
its  general  level  surface. 

The  level  ol'  the  much  obstructed  Blackwater 
river  is  much  higher  than  that  of  James  river, 
and  tberelbre  the  descsnt  to  it  much  less  from 
the  intervening  ridge,  or  highest  table  land.  Hence 
the  tributary  streams  are  more  sluggish,  and  ran 
through  ahallower  depreasiona  t  and  the  water 
therein  forma  awamps,  or  "sleshy  land,"  mora 
often  (ban  l're--ly  running  streams.  The  heads 
of  the  amall  streams  which  are  discharged  to- 
ward ihaae  opposite  direaiiona  leave  in  too  mid- 
dte  a  dividing  atrip  of  higher  land,  which  will  be 
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(•rmd  tbe  ndlgt— thoo^  it  is  Uw  maat  level 
laod,  aud  not  percepUUy  more  elevated  than  the 
other  table  land. 

The  Boil  of  all  thia  body  of  laod  (dlaregardiDg 
sniairexeeptioDs  on  ihe  river  banks  and  oiber  pe- 
^  cutiar  loofuitiea,)  may  be  divided  into  two  geoe* 
'  rel  ctamea,  of  light  aandy  aoil  aod  the  cloee  ai^  iiiff 
■oiL  Laige  iraeia  of  there  two  ktndi  are  inter- 
nixed  througfaoat  tbe  whole  rarface  of  table 
land  and  gentle  elopea  j  and  the  tranaiiiont  from 
one  to  the  other  are  often  quite  abrupt.  Many 
fanna  are  elmoet  entirely  of  tbe  oneM^t,  and 
othen of  tbe  other;  but  moat  of  those  which  are 
more  than  9  or  400  acrea  io  size  have  a  portion  of 
eaeh  kind  of  these  aotla  of  very  different  texture. 

None  of  the  land,  of  either  kind,  could  have 
been  rieb}  before  eottivation ;  and  all,  alter  long 
and  the  usually  exhausting  cultivation,  is  quite 
peor,  or  otherwise  unproductive.  Tbe  li^t  lend, 
ftom  its  greater  eaaa  of  tiltage,  baa  been  roost 
wwkad  and  moM  tmpoverished. 

The  atifibst  landa  are  than  called  poeotoMt  and 
all  inellniAg  to  stiff  approaeh  more  or  leas  to  the 
stranssr  characteristics  by  which  a  real  pocoson 
tract  la  known.  Before  being  injured  by  cultiva- 
th>n,  all  this  kind  of  lend  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  vegetable  matter,  but  was  rarely  productive, 
even  under  its  earliest  or  best  cnliiration,  because 
of  the  want  of  draining,  end  the  want  of  calca- 
reous matter  in  the  soil.  The  aniversal  excess 
of  surlaee  water,  through  winter  and  spring,  ne- 
cessarily caused  bad  tillage  and  poor  products, 
even  where  the  food  for  plants  was  present  in 
excess ;  and  the  deficiency  of  calcareous  ingre- 
dient completed  the  destruction  and  waste  of  the 
vegetable  food  of  plants  as  eariy  and  completely 
as  possible.  Yet  boA  these  defects  might  be  sap- 
plied  with  aa  much  aaae,  atid  proGi,  aa  eoaJd 
almost  be  desired. 

The  pocoson  land,  in  its  natural  state,  is  covered 
by  a  heavy  Ibieat  growth,  of  large  and  excellent 
pine  timber,  and  of  oak ;  tbe  wbite  oak  being 
most  abundant  as  the  land  iaattfiisr  or  wetter,  and 
red  oak  as  the  land  is  less  stiff  and  wet.  The 
surface  is  closely  eovered  with  an  undergrowth 
of  very  tall  w borile-bernr  boshes.  These  marks, ' 
of  themselves,  would  suffioioitly  indicate  a  highly 
acid  soil,  greatly  needing,  and  greatly  to  be  im- 

£nved  by,  the  applieatloD  of  calcareous  matter, 
ui  draining  is  absolutely  uaoessary ;  and,  strange 
t«  ny,  it  is  scarcely  attempted,  or  thought  of,  as 
a  aaceasary  geoval  system,  oo  these  lands. 
They  are  even  generally  caltivated  flat,  or  with- 
ont  ridges  aad  watar-ftinxnrs,  whidi  would  alone 
eerve  to  vent  mnch  water,  if  merely  run  in  a 
proper  direction.  Some  small  parts  of  the  pocoson 
land  are  naturally  drained,  by  having  more  inclina- 
tion of  surface,  and  being  bordered  by  lower  land, 
servii^  as  channels  to  convey  away  streams. 
And  some  of  these  spots  have  been  very  produc- 
tive and  durable  under  cultivation,  though  of  pre- 
eiiely  the  usual  texture  and  objectionable  qualities 
(except  wetness)  of  the  pocoson  land  in  general. 

It  is  not  subterraneoua  water  or  springs  that 
affeet  this  land  in  the  leaet.  It  is  merely  the  ex- 
casa  of  rain  water,  whidi  cannot  flow  ofi,  beeanse 
'  of  the  almost  peiiect  level  of  tbe  suifaca  of  the 
land,  and  cannot  sink,  because  of  the  perfectly 
impervious  uatare  of  the  subsoil.  Heuoe,  all  this 
land,  tbou^  diy,  and  geawally  noeh  too  diy 
in  swnner  and  the  early  part  ofaiUnmO)  ia  aither 


satureted  or  inuiHbiied  with  rain  water  in  winter 
and  spring.  'I'here  could  be  no  more  effectual 
causes  for  most  laborions  tillage,  and  unproduc- 
tive and  speedily  exhausted  fieMs;  and  also,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  a  sickly  region— though  this  last 
efiect  is  not  so  apparent  as  the  others. 

Tbe  soil  of  the  stiff  land  ia  not  clay,  bat  « 
gray  loam,  of  which  the  aaodypoition  ia  so  flndy 
divided  as  to  render  the  eoil  sttmr  and  ckwer  than 
clay  alone  would  be.  But  this  would  Ait  be  a 
cause  of  wetness,  by  retaining  two  much  water, 
if  the  subsoil  were  pervious.  This  is  however 
a  yellowish,  close  end  adhesive  clay,  for  the  depth 
of  10  to  Id  feet,  or  more.  Below  Ilea  qutck-saod 
(or  almost  pure  sand  filled  with  water,)  into 
which  the  shallow  wdlsara  sunk.  If  our  dimats 
were  aa  moist  and  cool  aa  that  of  Sooyand,  these 
lands  could  not  be  tilled  at  all,  as  is  bow  done  in 
Surry,  and  woukl  in  time  be  converted  inloa  great 
peal  moss,  more  tike  the  Oiamal  Swamp  than 
arable  land. 

Tbe  moat  valaable  thing  oooueeted  with  tbia 
region  is  tfaegreatquantity  of  very  rich  and  easily 
accessible  shell  marl ;  with  which  most  of  the 
the  lower  Surry  lands  might  be  eovered  at  a 
very  small  cost~and  to  the  least  «eoes8ible  of 
which  it  might  be  earned  eheaply«nough  to  make 
the  (^ration  profitable.  The  efieot  would  be 
abundantly  striking,  even  on  the  moot  worn  and 
impoverished  lands,  where  the  benefit  of  marling 
would  of  course  be  the  least.  But  if  apfilted  to 
the  wood  or  virgin  Land,  befbre  cultivation,  and 
combined  with  proper  drainage  asti  tillage,  the 
degree  of  pmnaoent  fertility  induced  would  be 
beyond  the  belief  of  those  wbo  are  content  to 
work  theae  lands  without  aitfaer  meaaa  of  im- 
provMueoi. 

Tbe  mari  generally  shows  at  tbe  surface  (or  it 
"crops  out")  on  the  hill-sidea  of  all  the  ravines 
and  valleys  leading  toJamesriver,  aud  is  fouodoa 
almost  every  farm  on  the  space  between  the  sum- 
mit ridge  end  the  river.  The  ridge  alone,  making 
a  strip  usually  of  8  to  4  miles  wide,  has  no  mari 
in  «ght,  or  other  than  lying  too  deep  tor  use. 
Between  that  strip  and  Blackwater,  the  meri  is 
also  very  abundant,  though  not  oflen  exposed 
to  view,  owing  to  the  abnince  of  deep  ravines 
and  steep  hilt-sides.  But  the  general  surface- 
is  so  level,  and  the  marl  to  be  had  is  so  rich,  that 
it  woukl  b«  as  cheap  to  apply  marl  to  fields  two 
miles  from  the  pita,  as  in  many  usual  cases  at 
half  a  mile.  Moreover,  when  the  tract  paases 
through  forest  land,  temporary  wooden  rail-roads 
might  be  cheaply  constructed,  on  which  tbe  labor 
of  draught  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Though  mari  has  been  but  little  used  in  Surry,, 
in  general,  compered  to  tbe  indncemciMa  for  its 
more  extensive  use,  still  particular  individuals 
have  done  enough,  even  if  not  the  most  judicioua* 
ly,  to  show  excellent  and  remarkable  etfeeis,  to 
^in  great  increase  of  farming  profits,  and  to  in- 
dicate cleariy  to  those  who  underatanil  the  mode 
in  which  mari  acts,  the  much  j^eater  pro&s 
which  would  be  eultiol^  gained  Icora  a  moitt 
judicious  mode  of  applicatton.  Many  proprietors 
have  maried  extansivelyj  and  have  been  fat  yean 
reapng  the  profits. 

Both  the  liffbt  and  the  atiff  soils  have  been 
«nerally  much  improved  to  prodoet  by  marling. 
The  ibrmer  homver  ue  tooiujbt  for  wheat  and 
dover,  evan  after  being  mftriadT  OA  iha  miSmt 
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aod  mtlMt  landi,  neilher  marl  nor  any  thing 
«ln  ean  do  muota  good,  ooiil  drainiag  liaa  n- 
nofod  tho  gnat  evil  of  oxooh  oI'  lartiiee  water, 
which  piovoilo  Uh  half  the  year— and  which 
MrvM  to  iDcnaae  the  wjory  from  drongfat,  uid  a 
terd  MiD-baked  eurlaeo,  id  the  other  halt: 

nmre  ia  but  Imie  tfraioiDg  attempted  on  tbeae 
huKh,  aod  that  little  is  of  very  little  ettiM^t.  It  ia 
only  to  remoTe  poods  aod  the  longest  siaodiog 
«aier.  The  great  body,  wbleb  is  mtnvly  a  tuuok 
of  mire  through  winter,  aod  is  oeeeisariiy  plough- 
ed wet  in  spriDg,  and  ot  which  every  #ere  needs 
draiaii^,  is  lelt  to  be  dried  by  the  sun ;  aod  leaa 
than  half  a  crop  is  obtained  by  the  regular  appli- 
oatioQ  of  at  least  a  double  ataooot  of  lulage  latmr. 
And  ihia  eicess  of  labor  is  lar  more  oostly  than 
would  serve  to  dnin  iba  land  efliMiualty.  All 
that  is  necessary  fer  this  end,  (on  land  already 
long  cleared  and  tilled,)  would  be  to  plough  the 
land  when  in  good  state  as  to  dryness,  into  good 
beds  or  ridges,  ol  width  suitable  to  the  desigoed 
cohure,  with  deep  aod  clean  waier-Currows,  aod 
in  tlie  directiooa  best  iuited  to  discharge  the  water 
into  lonrer  levels.  We  go  upon  the  suppoeitioo 
that  the  larmer  is  inexpe^ced  in  draining  epe- 
laiiooBh  and  does  net  kolw  practicalty  the  use 
of  levelling  iustrumeoia.  AHer  the  land  has  been 
so  ploughed,  (which  ploughing  ol  course  should  be 
the  preperetion  lor  the  next  succeeding  crop,  and 
which,  therefore,  would  be  oo  additional  cost,)  he 
may  wait  lor  the  next  heavy  rain  to  show,  by  the 
aiaqdiog  and  the  flow  ot'  water,  where  the  cross 
ditebes  are  needed,  and  where  ibey  should  lead 
tba  water.  More  Juwwiedge  aod  experience 
would  direct  «  better  mode  of  procedure}  but 
even  this  ahHui  would  save  enoiigh  subsequent 
labor,  and  add  enough  to  the  products,  lo  pay  lor 
the  improvement  In  the  first  year. 

In  the  newly  cleared  pocoson  land,  incombered 
by  stomps  and  filled  wKb  roots,  the  drainage,  to 
precede  culUvatioo,  would  require  more  judgment, 
end  very  much  more  labor.  But  the  increase  ol 
reward  would  be  still  greater  than  ot  the  difficul- . 
ties.  We  entenain  no  doubt,  that  if  such  land  as 
we  beard  described  were  both  well  marled  before 
being  cleared,  and  well  drained  before  being  culti- 
vated, it  woold  yield  for  ever  aftef,  to  judicious : 
■pod  easy  tiHage,  four  times  as  much  prothiet  aa  it 
oaaatly  does  to  the  most  laborious,  dlngTeeable, 
and  ^tshmlmHig  tillage  operatiou.  We  know 
or  iM  sabjeeu  lor  agrieuliural  improvement  more 
iovitiog,  and  promlsiag  better  proflto,  than  the 
improvement  aod  proper  managemeoi  ol  these 
lands.  But,  without  marling  and  draining,  we 
would  deem  the  land. not  worth  accepting  as  a 
gin,  00  the  eimdltioo  of  its  being  held  and  culti- 
vated. 

The  prices  at  which  the  Surry  lands  are  bel<! 
are  in  general  high  enoogh  Ibr  the  usual  condition 
and  products  of  ilm  lands ;  but  very  low  il'com- 
paied  to  the  racilities  and  inducements  for  im- 
provement. They  range  from  f  1.60  to  910  the 
atte.  And  the  higher  estimaiea  do  not  aeem  to 
be  ao  naeh  determined  by  the  inlrinsie  value  of 
the  land,  as  by  favorite  location,  or  aomething 
•Ise  other  than  ealenlafioDB  of  product  and  pro- 
fls.  Some  of  the  best  river  larms  would  seH 
hlj^er  than  910,  and  some  smalt  and  poor  tracts 
•ven  lower  than  $1.60.  fiut  these  are  rare  ex- 
aeptlons.  The  demand  of  partlciriar  indtridnals 
aarwa  to  fix  priees  more  than  the  reid  advanti^es 
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of  the  land.  Thus  a  tract  sold  at  poMfa  auction 
may  commaod  99  >be  acre,  because  one  or  two 
neighboring  land-holders  may  wish  to  add  it  to 
their  estate*— and  if  the  eanw  land  had  been  a 
lew  milea  distant,  without  audi  adjacent  neigh- 
bon,  but  in  all  other  respects  as  desirable,  it 
might  not  have  commaDded  above  98  the  acre.  ' 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  regular  demand  Ibr  landf 
in  geoeral,  but  only  such  as  is  caused  by  the  un- 
certain aod  varying  wants  ol'  a  few  indivi- 
duals. Aod  there  is  very  Kttle  iodueemeht  to  a 
ooo-iesideot  to  purchase  even  the  cheapest  of  tho 
lands,  which  are  aold  at  auction  at  almost  every 
court  day,  beeaoae  they  are  genendty  too  smalls 
poor,'or,  under  other  disadvantages,  to  be  worth 
settling  upon  or  of  holding  alone. 


coLLBcrriiro  roaaiL  bublu. 

Being  desirous  of  making  a  collection  of  the 
shells  aod  other  fossils  ol'  the  marl  beds  of  lower 
Virginia,  (or  elsewhere,)  we  request  of  our  friends 
and  readers  who  have  carried  oat  mari  this  au- 
tumn, to  collect  and  senJ  to  our  i^ce  the  most 
perlect  specimens  of  all  varieiiea  of  abella  aod 
bones  which  their  pits  may  tiimiah.  Bach  shell 
should  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  to  prevent 
injury  from  rubbing  in  traoaportatioo,  and  the 
whole  packed  in  a  box  or  keg.  The  locality  of 
each  parcel  should  be  ataied.  As  some  small  re- 
turn for  the  trouble  thtis  incurred  by  our  fHeods, 
any  specimens  of  marls  of  which  they  may  deslra 
to  know  the  strength,  and  that  may  be  put  upi 
properly  labelled  and  SMt  with  the  shells,  will  be 
analyxed,  and  the  raaulls  reported  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

When  the  shells  are  very  small  and  numerous, 
it  will  be  well  to  send  some  lumps  of  the  marl 
containing  them.  It  will  be  saleot  not  lo  dean  the 
mari  Trom  the  teiger  riiells  very  oloaaly,  lor  Aar 

of  injuring  their  eorface.— £d.  F.  R. 


BOABD  or  A«WG«MVBB. 

To  Ow  Editor  of  lb*  Fi— iW  KigMir. 

Seeiog,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmers*  Re- 
gister, a  proposiiiim  to  arrange  some  plan  Ibr  the 
commencement  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  erf* 
Agriculture  established  by  the  last  legislature  of 
Virgiiua,!  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  each 
member  of  the  board  lately  appointed  ^  ihe  exe- 
cutive eboutd  pfopoae  to  the  executive  such  a 
plan  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  request  the 
enentive  lo  Qonvene  the  boenl  ea  may  be  itaoogbt 
best  by  the  majority.  Tba  meeting  of  the  legts. 
latere  will  afford  an  opportunity  ol  obtaining  any 
aid  that  may  be  thought  necessary  by  the  board 
to  elTeot  the  oontemplaled  olgect:  therefore  I 
would  propose  that  the  firot  meeting  of  the  board 
should  take  place  at  an  eariy  day  of  Ihe  next  ses- 
sktn  of  the  legislature. 

^Ug.  19,  1841.         0*B  or  TBS  BOAKB. 
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OIL  SOAP~WILLIs'  flTBIVGB. 

Mr.  AiffWM,~fiS^;— I  have  lately  noticed 
adveninmenu  and  commuDieaUou  on  oil  aoap, 
'Ibr  destroying  ioMcia  upon  roie  buihei,  small 
trees,  fce.  Ji  ought  to  be  known  by  tboee  who 
cannot  obtain  the  oil  Map,  that  atroag  nida  made 
of  ooninnon  aolt  aoap  will  aaawer  most  ol  tne 
purposes  attributed  to  ihe  lomaer.  It  kills  the 
■nail,  t^ps  off  the  roae-bug,  and  1  have  preserved 
my  plants  by  it,  lor  severd  years,  against  the  at- 
tacks ol'  Ihe  curculio.  Id  sprinltliug  the  plant,  it 
is  necessary  to  do  it  ear4y  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  is  on,  beewue  it  ia  diffioult  to  wet  a  dry 
green  |^um. 

Wlllia*  brass  syringe  is  recommended  Tor  uaing 
the  soap.  I  would  not  willingly  be  iostrumental 
'in  discouraging  the  use  or  sale  of  that  almost  in- 
dispensable implement ;  but,  Ibr  the  purpose  ol 
throwing  suds  upon  small  aingle  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, a  smaller  syringe  than  any  I  have  seen  ol 
Mr.  Willis'  malce,  is  much  more  convenient  and 
economical.  Go  to  a  tin-shop  and  get  a  lube 
made  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  which  wiU  hold 
Irom  a  gill  to  hair  a  pint,  with  turee  or  lour  small 
holes  in  the  end  lo  produce  as  many  streams,  end 
the  jack-knife  of  any  Yankee  of  common  ingenu- 
ity will  make  a  good  piston  in  a  lew  minutes. 
This  will  save  your  suds,  is  managed  more  readily, 
and  with  equal  if  not  greater  cfiect  upon  such 
trees.  K.  Nkwtoh. 

WanxiUr,  jfug.  %  1841. 


LATE  WHBAT. 

To  ths  MUsr  Of  Um  PsiBon' Begtnw. 

MerktUy,  Se^.  \m,  1S41. 
•         «  •  •  • 

My  last  effort  with  seed  wheat  procured  Irom 
Winchester  was  a  decided  failure.  The  grain  was 
obtained  last  fall,  and  was  as  fine  as  I  could  have 
wt^ed }  but  1  had  at  the  time  doubts  as  to  its  suc- 
cess, as  1  have  rarely  aucceeded  on  the  Berkeley 
lanoi  with  bearded  wheat ;  and  I  was  unable  to 
preeurs  any  loT  the  Mnootb-beaded  kind,  aooh 
aa  I  approved.  That  whteh  I  puiebaaed  waa  ex- 
ceedicigly  slow  in  maturing,  and  my  experience 
aatisfiea  me,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  late  wheats 
with  us  are  worthTees ;  if  not  ripening  at  the  usual 
time,  they  inTariabty  are  alfecied  with  rust.  In- 
deed my  own  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  be  the  season  what  it  may,  the  wheat  which 
ripens  first  ia  nine  times  in  ten  the  beer. 

Marl  is  doing  much  for  our  landa ;  but  operates 
much  more  efficaeioiisly  on  the  soil,  friable  lands, 
thao  on  the  atiff,  tenaeious  clay. 

Bbuj.  Uarkibor. 


A  nHPLB  HBAin  OV  PRBTBITTIira  THB  FAIL- 
VBB  or  THB  POTATO  CHOP. 

Vrg  Ux.  Bobert  White,  Farm-overseer  to  David  Ander- 
IM,  esq.,  of  8t  Germslns. 

Prom  the  Qoaneriy  Journal  of  Acriculture,  for  SepUmber. 

It  will  be  albwed  by  all  practical  farmere  that 
(he  iMtate  seta  when  cut  diacharge  a  large  qoanti- 


Vf  ^  fluid  or  juice,  the  loss  of  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  geminating  powen  of  tba 
sets,  and  at  the  sama  time  expoaM  ibem  to  ttoder* 
go  fermentation  fo  the  heap. 

In  1883,  we  had  our  eeed-polatoee  fran  the  pa- 
rish of  Peoioutk.  When  cut,  1  desired  the  wo- 
men  lo  riddle  a  abovelful  of  hot  lime  on  every 
baskeilui  of  new  cut  seu.  They  were  turned 
overaud  over  again,  until  the  lime  was  taken  up 
by  the  sets,  when  they  were  put  into  a  heup  three 
or  lour  leei  thick,  where  1  have  kept  them  (or  two 
or  three  w^eks.  The  hot  lime  had  the  efieet  ol 
stepping  ihe  flow  of  the  juice,  and  of  encrusting 
a  strong  skin  on  the  sets.  This  crust,  on  the 
one  hand,  preserves  the  sap  being  drawn  awqr 
Irom  the  seu  in  a  dry  season  among  dry  soil,  and 
of  repelling  wet  in  a  wet  season  among  damp 
eanh.  This  sorts  of  potatoea  experimented  on 
w»e  dons  and  blues.  The  land  was  in  a  fine 
moist  state,  well  worited,  and  the  dung  well  made, 
and  tHey  were  rid^tad  in  the  last  wwk  of  April. 
There  waa  a  (egolar  brainl,  and  tha  crop  waa 
flue. 

In  1834,  our  seed- potatoes,  dons  and  blues, 
were  obtained  from  ih^same  parish,  and  treated 
in  tha  same  manner.  The  ground  was  very  dry, 
the  dung  dry,  and  the  heat  great  when  they  were 
planted ;  so  dry  that  the  dust  was  flying  from 
the  strong  clay-soil  when  drilled  up.  The  braird 
was  regular  and  the  crop  fine,  With  the  exeeptkm 
of  eleven  drills  which  were  planted  wilhoot  the 
sets  being  limed,  and  which  provftl  a  complete 
lailure,  and  of  sotne  ox-noUes  which  also  failed. 

In  1836,  we  did  not  change  our  seed-potato. 
One-ball'of  the  land  was  dndged  on  the  stubble 
in  October,  and  the  other  half  in  spring,  pact  of  it 
on  strong  clay,  and  part  on  light  loam.  Tha 
dung  was  very  diy  in  spring,  tbe  land  not  well 
worked,  and  the  planting  finished  in  May.  The 
braird  was  regular  and  the  crop  fine,  although 
there  was  a  general  failtm  of  tha  crop  throughout 
the  country. 

In  1836,  tbe  seed-potato  was  obtained  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  bu&, 
and  treated  in  the  same  mttnner  ak  described 
above.  The  land,  a  fine  dry  light  soil,  was  in 
oat  Btobble  after  old  grass,  and  m\  of  wire-wsra. 
The  dang  waa  very  dry,  the  land  well  workedi. 
the  braird  regular  and  tiw  crop  fine.  There  was' 
none  planted  without  the  time  this  season. 

In  1837,  the  seed-poiaio  was  obtained  from 
Leader  Water  dons  and  blues.  A  fine  light  loam 
was  well  worked,  and  dunged  wilh  well  made 
duni;.  The  crop  was  phinted  in  the  second  week 
ol  May,  and  proved  a  fine  one.  None  planted 
without  the  lime  tbis  season. 

Id  1838,  the  seed-potatoes  came  from  Gala 
Water,  dons  and  blues,  which  were  planted  in 
the  last  week  of  May,  on  land  not  well  worked, 
and  the  dung  very  dry,  but  the  braird  was  with- 
out a  blank,  and  the  crop  fine.  Two  bolls  of  seed- 
potato  from  Peebteashire  were  tried  without  lime 
and  proved  a  complete  failure,  Ihe  faweeta  havii^ 
eaten  the  sets  to  a  sheU.  Tbosa  wempfauted  in 
the  last  week  of  May. 

In  1839,  the  seed-potatoes  were  fh>m  Gala 
Water  buffii,  and  which  were  planted  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  in  strong  clay  soil,  not  well  work- 
ed, and  the  dung  very  dry,  hot  the  htaM  was 
very  regular,  and  tbe  nop  fine.  Hiera  mm 
Done  plantad  without  lime  this  awwon. 
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In  1840,  flgwD,  the  teed-potatoet  were  from 
Gala  Waiar,  dooa  aod  bloM,  which  were  planted 
in  ihe  end  of  May  ia  a  light  toam  liill  of  wire- 
WOTBU,  but  well  worked,  and  ibe  Aaug  very  dry. 
The  crap  wa«  Goe.  A  few  drilla  were  tried  a» 
an  experiment  wiibout  the  lime,  and  Ibey  were 
ao  complate  a  ftibm  that  they  wen  plougbed 
down. 


OPBBATlOBa  or  UCHUB. 

To  the  lichena  mav  well  be  applied  the  tide  of 
vtrnaaUij  or  bond-Mavea ;  whien  linonue  fbnci- 
Hilly  gave  to  tba  wa-weede,  regarding  them  ae 
lettered  lo  the  rocks  on  which  ihey  ^row.  For 
the  lichena  aeem,  as  it  were,  chained  to  the  soil 
which  they  labor  to  improve,  for  the  beoefit  of 
others,  alihoogb  they  derive  do  nouruhmeol  from 
it  themselves.  Tbe  mode  in  which  they  prepare 
the  oterile  rock  for  the  reception  of  plants  which 
require  a  hiffher  kind  of  Douriahmeot,  is  most  re- 
markable. They  may  be  said  to  dig  for  ihem- 
aelvea  gravea  for  the  reception  of  their  remnios 
when  death  and  decay  would  oiherwiae  speedily 
diaaipaie  then  j  for,  whilst  living,  these  lichens 
form  a  considerable  quantity  or  oxalic  acid  (which 
is  a  peculiar  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
two  ingredients  supplied  by  the  atroospbere,)  and 
thifl  acts,  cbeoiically,  upon  the  rock  (espeeinlly  if 
of  limestone,)  foriBing  a  hollow  which  retains  the 
particles  of  the  structure  when  their  term  of  con- 
nected existence  has  expired.  The  moisture 
wbipb  is  caught  io  these  hollows  finds  its  way 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  tbe  rocks ;  and, 
when  frozen,  rends  them  by  its  expansioa  into 
minute  fragments,  and  thus  adds  more  and  more 
to  the  forming  soil.  Succeasive  generations  of 
these  bood^alavea  eoniinoously  and  inde&tigably 
^orm  theirdutieaj  until  at  length  aa  tbe  icsult 
or  their  aceumnlaled  loll,  the  barren  and  insulated 
locks,  or  the  parolee  or  lara  of  the  volcano,  be- 
come converted  into  fiuttfhl  fields.  For,  when 
Flora's  standard  baa  once  beeo  planted  on  traeis 
thus  claimed,  they  are  soon  colonized  byplaats 
of  other  tribes.  Tbe  mosses,  lems,  and  other 
cryptogamia  Ibllow  Ibem ;  and  at  last,  by  tbe 
growth  and  decay  of  successive  generations  of 
plantfl,  a  sufficient  thickness  <A  sod  is  produced 
for  the  Douriabment  of  tbe  luxuriant  herbage  and 
tbe  support  of  the  lofty  forest-tree.  And  thus, 
by  the  labor  of  these  apparently  insigniGcant 
plants,  men  are  enabled  to  reap  their  harvest  and 
tosui^ly  Ibnnselvea  with  timber  Irom  the  forests ; 
and  cattle  ioerease  and  multiply  on  what  was 
ibrmeriy  but  a  naked  and  deaolate  rock. 


THB  DVTCH  OOMMBBCIAL  *TiTBM. 

Vma  ttQ  Saropna. 

OoB  of  tbe  leadfaig  prioeiplea  or  Uie  Doteh 
mmhanta  is  abort  eredit.  It  ia  extremely  diffi- 
odt  ifva  bitl-bfokeron  tbe  Boone,  at  Amawrdam, 
to  obtain  diaeewla  Ibr  paper  opcionnwiiad  with 
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actual  real  transactioos,  whose  partiealars  are 
known  to  ibe  party  discouniiog.  Tbe  merchants 
of  Holland  have  never  beeo  charged  wiib  any 
want  of  enterprice,  or  deficiency  in  spirited  specu- 
lation. They  have,  on  tbe  contrary,  been  at  all 
limes  ready  to  engage  in  any  adventure,  however 
haiaidona  or  hoiraver  remote,  provided  then  waa 
held  out  a  reaaonable  prospect  of  even  a  mode- 
rale  profit.  We  are,  therefore,  entided  to  infbf 
that  commercial  enterprise  among  the  Dutch  doea 
not  oecesaarily  depend  on  long  eiediis  as  ao  ori|^ 
oatingor  sustaining  stioiulus.  It  ^ves  us  a  strong 
proof  of  the  well-working  of  this  system,  that 
bankruptcies  are  extremely  rare  in  Holland — 
greatly  more  raro  than  in  any  other  mercantile 
community.  As  an  instance  of  this,  in  point, 
notwithstanding  tbe  loss  and  interruption  to  all 
sons  of  btisioess  oceaeioned  by  the  French,  iu 
179ff,  tbe  bankruptcies  in  that  and  tbe  subsequent 
season  were  not,  comparatively,  so  noDerona  ao 
in  England  in  wdlnary  yeara ;  while,  during  tha 
subaequent  eonvulsiona  arising  from  tbe  separa- 
tion of  Belgium,  no  suspicion  was  ever  entertdtn- 
ed  of  the  solvency  of  any  considerable  mercantile 
house  in  Holland  or  Flanders.  Bankruptcy  in 
Holland  is  tantamount  to  mercantile  death ;  for  no 
bankrupt  can  again  go  into  or  carry  on  any 
respectable  bosiMsa. 


pBOTBonov  or  thb  HOP-Pun  fboji 

INSBCTS. 

PRm  dw  Btttkb  hnMis*  Mi^nlMi 

Mr.  John  Hobbe,  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  ctleeta 
thedcoirocticHi  of  all  ilie  small  insect  tribM  wlUeh 
infest  the  bop-plant,  by  tbe  erectioo  of  raila  of  a 
particular  construction,  smeared  over  with  coal- 
tar,  or  Ibe  saturatioo  of  the  poles  with  a  eolation 
of  eoppwaa. 


coai.  Duvr. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  Inswicb,  filled  garden  pot* 
with  fioe  coat  dual,  and  placed  a  variety  of  plants 
in  them,  such  as  potatoes,  onions,  &c ;  io  all  of 
which  the  vegetation  was  vigorous  and  luxuriant. 
Sirawberries,  onions,  and  a  variety  ornsefiil  and 
ornamental  planta  thrive  extremely  well  in  thla 
material,  which  is  clean,  neat,  inoAnaive,  with- 
out odor,  incapable  of  harboring  insects,  well 
adapted  for  in-door  floriculture,  and  enduring  At  a 
long  period.— TVttns.  of  SoeUtg  of  ^s. 


PBBUMIBABT  BEMAKKS  OV  THB  WLLOWnrO 
BOTIOBS  OF  OBABUa. 

Having  very  recently  had  the  benefit  of  the 
company  and  aid  oT  a  IKeod,  Al,  Tuomey,  esq., 
who  possesses  that  knowledge  of  botany  of  which 
we  have  oflen  before  confessed  our  entire  defi- 
ciency, we  have  been  enabled  thus  to  be  informed 
and  to  have  determined  the  botanical  namea  and 
charaeteia  of  graaacs  and  other  planta  oT  which 
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belitra  m  knew,  at  ohmI,  wily  Uw  vulgar  or  pro- 
viDcial  Damei  owd  in  tbw  particular  regioD.  It  m 
Irue,  tbal  the  tcieDiific  namei  of  moit  of  the  valu- 
able cultivated  grasaes  had  beeu  coirectty  deter- 
mioed  before,  and  have  beeo  treated  of  io  differ- 
ent artiolee  in  ibti  journal  Siill,  of  aome  other 
graeeea  and  other  plaoii,  remarkable  Tor  good  or 
bad  qualitiea,  aa  much  igaorance  remained  ai  to 
fiamet  aa  in  other  reapecta. 

The  fev  and  irregular  nolieea  which  we  may 
offer,  (only  m  Ihe  abauice  of  inlbrmation  from 
otheia  better  qualified  to  afford  it,)  will  eooaiat 
merely  of  statemeota  of  aueh  qualtliea  end  charae- 
tera  ol'  the  planta  in  queatton  aa  are  deemed  inter- 
eating  or  uaeTul  to  be  known  to  farmera,  because 
ol' the  beuiog  on  agriculture.  And,  even  in  Iheae 
taapeola,  we  may  be  expected  to  ftll  inlo  many 
aod  great  crron,  owing  to  mietakee,  to  the  want 
«f  aufficieaily  carefbl  foreg<Hie  obaervalioo,  and 
perhaps  also  from  forgetfulneaa  of  things  from 
which  we  have  been  almoat  entirely  abaeut  for 
Ihe  hut  cine  years.  Therefore,  we  beg  that  our 
own  eootribuUona  to  the  work  of  fixing  the  no- 
mendatara  and  characters  of  giasaea  may  be  eoo- 
«dered  aa  both  waating  and  open  to  correetioo 
from  other  persona ;  and  we  shall  be  gratified  to 
have  knowledge  on  the  subject  extended  by  the 
poiotiog  out  our  mistakes  of  ignorance,  if  they 
«xist,  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 

For  tbs  botanical  names,  and  lor  eveiy  scien- 
tific fact,  which  may  be  osed  In  onr  own  eontri- 
butions,  we  abaU  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Tuomey. 
The  manner  of  our  combined  investigations  was 
4his :  His  attention  was  requeated  to  such  parti- 
cular graasea  or  weeda  aa  inlbrmation  waa  moat 
jweded  uposi  and  he  gathered  the  specimens,  if 
tb^  were  to  be  found  so  late  in  the  seaion,  (afler 
.the  10th  of  September,)  or  if  not  thready  contain- 
ed in  his  previously  gathered  eolleetion  of  dried 
qiecimens  ofgrasses.  Not  having  expected  such 
useful  and  ready  assistance,  we  bad  gathered  but 
very  ifew  earlier  specimens ;  and  not  only  Aw  that 
KMon,  bat  also  fbr  wont  of  opportaoity,  and  still 
moie  Rff  want  of  the  knowledge  to  dlatinguish 
apedes  with  the  absolute  certainly  necessary  for 
their  selection.  Indeed,  upon  such  previous  trials 
as  our  scant  opportunities  offered  in  the  summer, 
we  Ibund  nnoertainty  even  aa  to  particular  sped- 
mens  of  grasses,  wUeh  we  had  long  well  known 
as  seen  growing  in  quantity.  And  still  another 
difficulty  we  have  but  recently  learned  ftom  Mr. 
Tuomey,  which  we  had  not  before  suspected. 
This  is,  that  of  some  common  grasses,  which  had 
been  aapposed  to  be  of  but  one  kind,  (here  are  two 
or  more  species  or  varieties,  either  of  which  (and 
perhaps  the  least  important  of  them)  wa  might 
have  gathered,  and  furnished  to  a  bolaniit  as  the 
only  known  graas  of  the  kind. 


We  shoold  have  been  hettec  pleased  lo  Mkw 

than  to  precede  the  first  promised  labors  of  Blr. 
Curtis  aod  otbera,  for  this  general  otyect.  However, 
we  trust  to  have  something  fVom  them  belbre  long. 
Io  the  mean  time,  the  notices  which  we  shall  offisr 
will  be  preseoiad  asm  eoniinnatioo  oftba  eoBHauBi- 
cation  of  Dr.  Darlhigton,  published  at  page  114 
of  this  volume  of  the  Farmers*  fieg^ter.  In 
these  remarks  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  formal 
and  regular  description  j  and  in  any  othets,  Irom 
other  sources,  there  need  be  none.  If  facts  am 
presented,  and  emra  corrected,  it  will  be  unim- 
portant as  to  the  form  in  which  the  infiirmaiion 
may  be  preseoled.— Ed.  Fab.  Rso. 


VOTICBS  or  QRASSU  ASD  WKKDS. 

(Subject  rHomed,  from  p.  114  of  Faimeis'  Register.) 

wian  GBAss<. 

S^/nonymu  andpromncial  names. —  Win  gross,  in 
lower  Virginia— CSsns  grvs^  id  New  Hanover, 
N.  C.-^otn<  grm— Bermuda  gra$»,  ol'South 
CaroUnnI  Botanical  nanus  given  below. 

To  ti>e  EdiHH-  or  Ike  Fvmen'  R^ter. 

The  grass  you  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  "tnrc 
grass"  of  lower  Virginia  is  not  the  Tritievm  n- 
pens  ol'  the  botanists,  but  the  C^nmfon  daetyUm  of 
Persoon,  the  IHgitaria  dadyUm  of  Elliott,  aod 
Ponicutn  daetylon  of  Linnsus. 

The  Ibllowiog  description,  from  Eaton  and 
Wright's  Botany,  is  very  accurate. 

Ctrodov.  Glumes  iwo-valved,  lanceolate, 
spreading :  paleae  2,  loeger  then  the  glumes,  the 
outer  valve  larger,  somewhat  oval,  and  surrouikl- 
ing  the  inner  tme :  rudiment  minute,  pedicdied : 
scale  truncate:  spike  digitate  and  fasdeled: 
flowers  solitary. 

C.  dsdytoi,  creeping :  spikes  digitate  (4-6) 
spreading :  keel  of  the  glume  sciUmnia :  leaves 
hairy  on  the  mat]^  am  base :  sheaths  hairy 
(glabrous  1) 

The  C.  daetylon  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, the  south  of  Europe,  the  shores  the  Le- 
vant, the  East  Indies,  and  New  South  Wales. 
Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Asiatic  Keeearches,  mentions 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  its  sweetness  and 
nutritions  quality  as  pasture  lor  eafile. 

Dr.  Darlington,  p.  499,  Farmers'  Register, 
classes  the  Cynodon  daetylon  among  the  grasM 
valuable  "in  fixing  and  keeping  togeUier  the 
blowing  sands  of  the  aea-coast,  by  their  mepiag 
suckers  and  teugh  entangled  noia."  Ha  akn 
says,  "  The  roots  m  emptoyed  in  India  in  the 
preparation  of  a  peculiar  beverage."  Perhaps  it 
wotUd  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  concise  and  ac- 
curate popular  description  of  this  friani,  than  the . 
one  given  by  Dioscorides,  who  describes  it  as  a 
plant  with  "jointed  creeping  shoots,  throwing 
out  sweet  pools  from  their  joints;  and  pointed, 
bard,  broad  leaves,  like  a  smalt  kind  of  reed, 
which  are  the  food  of  cattle."'   The  digitate 

*  Bees*  Cjclopfledia.  Art.  Pontpisi. 
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a^lna  of  ths  plant  niemble  Iboge  of  Digitarta  to 
eloMiy  as  to  be  eaiily  taken  for  a  apeciei  of  the 
laiter,  ao  that  a  peraon  observiog  the  fiowem, 
withoat  attending  to  the  general  baUc  of  the 
plant,  would  be  likely  to  prononnee  it  "crab 
graft,"  the  naine  applied  bera  to  the  different 
■peeiea  of  Digltaria,  two  of  which  an  oommon, 
toe  B.  anpguinalii  and  D.  fiUiiMrnile. 

M.  TOOMKV. 

Xmarks. 

The  aecoant  above  eufficiently  pointa  oot  a 
very  great  mistake  into  which  I  had  lallen  in 
r«gara  to  "  wire  graw and  my  con6dent  aa- 
■erlion  of  that  ntiataken  opinion  lerved  to  mia- 
lead  tfaoae  much  belter  informed,  and  who  knew 
wire  graaa  only  by  loose  deaeriptwn.  At  page 
116  or  thia  volume,  in  the  conmeneement  or  my 
aeeonot  ofibe  wire  araaa  of  lower  Virginia,  which 
Dr.  Darlington  baif  apoken  of  aa  the  dm  com- 
prvMo,  it  was  elated  (aa  a  eorreoiion  of^ bis  mia- 
lake)  that  the  wire  grass  waa  the  couch  grass  of 
England,  or  tritieum  repens.  I  was  long  ago 
led  into  this  error  by  the  many  general  notices 
of  couch  grass  by  Eogliah  writers^  which  aeemed 
to  apply  exactly  to  wire  grass ;  and  I  was  con- 
firmed >n  the  miatake  by  having  made  the  inquiry 
of  an  inielli^nt  farmer,  who  was  a  native  of 
and  had  been  a  cultivator  in  Great  Britain,  ai^ 
being  answered  that  these  grasses  were  the  same. 
Upon  showing  the  wire  grasa  to  Mr.  Tuomey, 
be  saw  u  once  that  it  was  nottbe  Irttuimr^pfM, 
of  which  ba  bad  «  dried  apedmao  in  his  herba* 
riam  which  be  gathered  on  the  EaMera  Shore 
of  Maryland,  ana  which  is  altogether  different  b 
appearance.  His  views,  presented  above,  and 
my  |>revious  remarks  at  page  116,  leave  nothing 
for  me  to  supply  here  except  the  correction  of  my 
own  errors,  and  omissions. 

In  the  account  referred  to,  it  was  staled,  rather 
too  broadly,  that  this  grass  "  will  scarcely  grow 
except  where  there  is  enough  of  lime  to  consti- 
tute a  good  and  fertile  noil."  There  should  have 
been  stated  a  further  ezcrotion,  viz  :  that  on  the 
most  aandy  and  dry  aoils,  which  qoalitiee  of  noil  are 
very  Ihvorable  to  this  grasi^  it  may  be  someliowa 
finod  in  aeattered  and  feeble  growth,  even  though 
the  Mdl  be  add,  or  very  deficient  in  the  ealeareous 
lagredienL 

Tbe  power  of  vitality  in  the  wire  grass  i«  very 
lemarkable.  Every  cultivator  ol  good  tight 
loam^  or  rich  sandy  eoils,  in  lower  Tirgioia,  knows 
the  great  difficulty  of  killing  the  roots  by  piough- 
ing,liaiTQwiDg,  and  even  by  exposure  on  the  aur- 
bee  of  the  ploughed  earth.  And  1  have  known 
the  gdtlieted  and  removed  roots,  which  luid  been 
kept  sunk  in  a  deep  pool  of  water,  in  the  middle 
of  a  bsm-yard,  remaining  a  long  time,  and  being 
partof  the  time  covered  there  with  several  feet 
tbi^ness  of  the  barn-yard  litter,  to  vegetate  when 
tAken  op  and  exposed  again  on  the  aon&ee  of  the 
ifMoi.  K.  R. 

SABinBXt— LOUOM  TBHIFIJUrTUK. 

4r*M>nyiMs.— £oiiiiM  fwHifenliiai,— jOannl  and 
^Mrdad  4anul^  in  Eogland— In  tower 
Tifginia. 

Betanie^  dueription.  . 

LouoH.  S^iMfU  many  flowand,  atonata^ 

Vol.  IX.— <fi 


distant,  seasile  at  right  angfes  with,  or  the  edge  to 
the  rachis.  OUtme  a  single  Imet,  except  at  the 
ierffliaalepikelet,wberetherearetwo.  PaUmiar- 
baeeou^  nearly  equal ;  lower  one  awnless,  or 
sometimes  with  a  abort  bristle  at  the  Up.— JVult. 
Gtn. 

The  JL,  imulenhm  can  be  readily  distingoisb- 
ed  from  the  L.pvmmu  [rye  or  ray  grasa]  by  tbe 
gAofM  which  in  the  L.  lemulentum  is  longer  ihan 
the  apikelets,  in  L.  perenne  stwrter.      M.  T. 

QtMTid  Rmaikt. 

Darnel,  or  apelt,  is  a  hardy  annual,  that  growa 
much  in  the  aane  manner  uid  under  like  dreum- 
staneea  with  wheat,  risea  to  about  tbetamebeight 
on  ordinary  and  poor  soils,  and  ripens  at  the  same 
time.  Tbe  plant  and  tbe  seeds  are  larger  than 
those  of  tbe  English  rye-grass*  which  otherwise 
very  much  resembles  speU.  The  seeds  also,  aa 
enveloped  in  their  cloee  and  inseparable  busk  (or 
glume,)  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  with  tbe 
smaller  grains  of  wheat,  and  not  much  varying 
from  wheat  in  specific  gravity.  Therefore  they 
cannot  be  entirely  separated  Irom  wheat,  either 
by  the  fan  or  the  screen ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
peculiar  deleterious  qualities  of  tlie  grain  of  spelt 
as  food,  causa  it  to  be  ibe  wont  w«3  that  infesta 
the  crop  of  wheat.  Luckily  it  ia  but  a  new  im- 
portation to  the  United  State*,  and  ia  known  aa 
yet  but  in  few  places.  It  is  common  in  Europe, 
and  it*  poisonous  qualities  were  known  to  ibe 
Romans,  as  appears  from  a  passage  io  Virgil.* 
Still,  darnel  does  not  seem  to  be  much  regarded 
ee  an  injurious  weed  in  England ;  and  iberelbre 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  better  suited  to  our 
warmer  dimate,  or  to  our  bad  tillage.  Where  it 
has  been  permitted  to  become  abundant,  it  is,  as 
tbe  writer  has  fully  experieaced,  the  worst  of  all 
the  weeds  that  injure  wheat  by  tbe  admixture  of 
their  aeeda. 

1  remember  well  that  tbe  first  plant  of  spdt  I 
ever  saw,  wa*  about  30  yean  ago,  in  tbe  county 
of  Prinee  Geoige.  Ila  noralty  induced  me  to 
gather  the  bunch,  as  a  rare  and  brauiiful,  and 
what  perhaps  might  prove  a  valuable  forage 

S-ass.  It  must  then  have  been  very  scarce  lo 
at  neighborhood  where  it  has  since  become,  on 
particular  farms,  so  abundant,  and  is  no  where 
entirely  wanting.  But  though  so  recently  a 
stranger,  spelt  has  gained  long  ago  the  same 
character thatcheat(6r(nnus«sciu<nus)  possesses, 
of  being  tbe  degenerated  product  of  wheat.  In 
addition  to  all  other  reaaons  against  this  belief^ 
it  would  seem  as  enough  to  overthrow  it,  that 
ibi*  •uppo*ed  conversion  of  wheat  to  spelt  could 
have  occurred  on  but  lew  and  limited  tocali- 
tie* — and  if  such  n  change  took  place  aqy  where, 


*  "lBreUxkliBm,**lK.,noadoaBlQKam,lEe.— Gssr. 
Ub.  U  1. 154. 

•'Tbe  bearded  damd  is  fireqwat  in  some  countriss^ 
but  it  is  eompantively  rare  In  this  [Englajid].  It  has 
been  eondeniDed  aa  a  poisonooa  pTaot  for  more  than 
SOOOvean." — Lou't  Fraetieal  JgrieoUyre. 

"  There  is  but  a  soUtaiy  inatance  altegad  of  tbe  an- 
nbdMomeaeaa  oftbeieediintbe  entfae  fiuBily<rftbe 
passes,  fliose  of  tbe  danwl,  (XoMua  ^nwtot- 
tesi,  X..)  a  eonunon  weed  in  mairr  parts  of  Bnrdpe, 
but  seaioely  known  la  the  Vaitod  States;  sod  even  m 
tUs  esas,  toe  delstarions  efleels  are  prabaMy  enn*- 
latad."— i)i*rliagl«ii*s  JSnqr  on  Otmm. 
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it  ongfat  to  be  every  vAere  that  wheat  grew,  and 
•pelt  could  grow.  Still,  the  atwurday  ol  tfae 
opinion,  moresurprisiag  than  that  ofihe  saine  belief 
w  to  cheat,  did  not  prevent  ite  being  very  gene- 
ral wher*  spell  wae  known.  And  to  this  was 
added  another  ridiculous  and  yei  common  belief, 
which  served  to  spread  these  pests  still  more. 
This  was,  that  spelt  and  cheat,  beiog  produced 
from  wheal,  did  not  spriog  at  all  IVom  their  owo 
'seeds — and  iherefore  no  care  was  taken  by  many 
persons  to  destroy  seeds  w  hicb  they  had  no  though  t 
would  germinaia.  Such  Jolly  and  carelessness  in 

'  B  few  farmera,  and  the  danger  not  being  enough 
feared  by  others,  caused  the  pest  lo  spread  rapidly, 
and  still  more  by  the  change  of  seed  wheat  from 
larms  so  infected  to  others.  It  was  by  a  purchase 
of  seed  wheat  from  a  crop  so  mixed,  that  my  own 
farm  was  set  with  spell,  so  as  to  be  a  serious  evil 
lor  twenty  years  aOer. 

When  the  cheat  controversy  was  carried  on 
actively  in  the  agriculiural  papers  in  1831  and 
1832, 1  sent  to  Gideon  B.  Stnitb,  esq.  then  editor 
of  the  American  Fartner,  a  specimen  of  our 
spelt;  and  from  him,  for  the  first  time,  learned 
its  botanical  and  i(s  vulgar  European  name.  It 
was  the  fint  time  he  had  seen  the  plant,  and  had 

.  not  known  that  it  was  in  this  country.   Our  cor- 

■  respondence  on  the  subject  drew  foltb  these  in* 
twesting  facts  from  G^en.  Tb.  £mory,  that  the 
^lant  was  known  on  Kent  Island,  and  only  there 
^'1^  tie  believed,)  in  Maryland;  and  not  there 
jiiitit  aJler  the  last  war,  when  the  Briiiah  had  pos- 

aflbiBjoji  of  itie  island,  and  kept  cavalry  horses 
^ere  for  suioe  time.  This,  added  to  the  facta 
that  at  Ciiy  Point,  in  Prince  George  county, 
nearly  a[l  lie  race  horses  imported  from  England 
^ad  bi^t-n  landed,  with  the  remains  of  their  En- 
glish proven^ler,  and  that  spelt  was  abundant  in 
iliese  two  uBighborhoodB,  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  in  this  manner  ibe  aeeda  were  brought  from 
England.  My  voluma  of  the  American  Farmer 
for  that  year  baa  been  lost,  and  I  here  repeat  the 
lads  there  stated  from  recollection;  but  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  material  variaiion,  in  that, 
or  other  circumstances  that  will  be  here  added. 

Though  all  the  seeds  of  spelt  cannot  be  removed 
from  a  crop  of  wheat,  by  the  most  laborious  or 
wasteful  lanning  and  screening,  the  greater  pan 
may  be  separated  by  throwing  oS  with  it  as 
much  or  more  of  good  wheat.  01'  such  "  tail- 
ends"  of  wheat,  the  refuse  remnant  of  a  crop 
in  Prince  George,  very  much  mixed  with  spell, 
some  floor  was  made,  and  bread  of  It  eaten  by 
two  negro  men  belonging  lo  the  farmer  who 
rused  (%e  crop.  They  were  both  attacked  the 
■ame  night  with  aiicb  violent  spasms,  or  convul- 
bIodb,  that  their  lives  were  despaired  of.  How- 
ever, both  recovered.  Anofher  farmer,  who  bad 
part  of  his  crop  lefl,  because  much  Intermixed  with 
■pelt,  though  waiioed  by  knowledge  of  this  oc- 
corrence,  used  the  flour  lor  bis  negroes,  as  only  a 
imall  part  of  their  food,  and  as  be  thought,  cau- 
tiously enough  to  prevent  any  harm.  Still,  some 
of  his  slaves  were  made  sick,  and  though  much 
less  violently,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  spelt  being  the  cause.  These  proofs  of 
the  srain  being  poisonous  convinced  me  oC  the 
Actjoelbre  having  beard  of  it  upi»i  any  other 
authority.  My  wneat  led  on  hand  because  adul- 
terated vriih  spelt,  was  b«(ed  to  prevent  the 
•prouting  of  theepett,  and  fbd  oaatioualy  to  bogs. 
No  evil  effict  waa  obeerved  on  tfaem. 


Whoevior  hae  not  yet  bad  hw  fidds  and  wheal 
crop  coAiaroinated  by  this  abominable  weed,, 
should  use  every  care  to  prevent  any  of  the  see^ 
being  introduced  in  purchased  wheat  or  otherwise. 
If  the  injury  has  been  already  suffered,  every 
care  should  be  used  to  lessen  it,  by  sowing  only 
clean  seed  wheat,  and  preventing-  the  increase  of 
the  growth  ofspeli.  Malting  the  land  produetive, 
and  having  the  wheat  to  staad  thick  and  vigorohs, 
is  the  moot  certain  Diode  of  keeping  down  the 
growth  of  spelt  wben  the  seeds  are  actually  in 
the  land,  or  are  necaasaiilyBown  with  the  wheat. 
And  when  the  growih  of  wheat  is  thin  and  feebfa, 
the  spelt  wHI  be  in  proportion  flourishing  and 
productive.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  cheat 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  wheat  of  bad  and  slo- 
venly larmers,  and  on  poor  or  unproductive  land, 
is  so  generally  believed  to  be  changed  to  spelt 
and  to  cheat ;  wtufe,  under  reverse  circumstances, 
such  conversions  do  not  appear  to  take  place, 
and  perhaps  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  is 
even  denied,  by  ihe  raisers  of  these  better  crops. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard,  from 
Richard  Kurt,  esq.,  a  well  informed  flour  miller 
of  Peteraburg%)r  long  experience  and  extensive 
business,  some  facta  in  regard  to  spell,  which  are 
important  as  conSratation  of  soms  of  the  views 
presented  above.  Mr.  Furt,  as  a  purchaser  and 
miller,  has  been  receiving'  aiid  examining  a  con- 
siderable proporiion'of  the  wheat  that  has  come 
to  this  market  ft>r  about  40  years.  He  is  confi- 
dent thai  he  never  observed  any  grains  of  spelt 
in  wheat  brought  for  sale  udtil  in  1816,  and  then 
(as  be  well  remembers)  in  a  particular  large  crop 
of  a  farmer  of  Dinwiddle.  Since,  it  has  been  gra- 
dually  increasing  in  the  samples  of  wheat  ingeneral; 
and  now,  more  or  less  spelt  is  found  in  two  out  of 
three  of  all  the  wagon  loads  of  wheat  that  come  lo 
Ibis  market.  In  Prince  George,  ((be  county  adjoin- 
ing Petersbui^,  and  Binwitxiie,)  where  I  suppose 
(hat  spelt  was  first  introduced  lirom  England,  the 
crope  of  wheat  wen  the  most  mixed  with  spelt 
at  an  eariy  period  of  the  time  aince  1616 ;  but 
latterly  atid  now,  no  neighborioecoonty  aeods 
wheat  entirely  clear  of  spelt.  The  wheat  of 
Lunenburg  coanty^  of  all  within  its  distance 
liom  Petersburg,  Mr.  Furt  thinks  is  the  least 
affected  by  the  contamination.  What  gives  va- 
lue to  the  facta  staled  by  Mr.  Furt,  in  addition  to 
his  long  experience  end  means  lor  observation, 
is  that,  notwithstanding  this  and  all  other  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  be  is  still  a  believer  in  the 
convertibility  of  wlieat  to  spelt — and  supposes 
that  spelt  here  was  at  first  the  product  of  degeoe- 
raied  wheat,  and  ihe  degeneracy  caused  by  poor 
land  and  bad  tillage.  E.  R. 


BTB  QEABS— I.OUVH  PUKBHIIB. 

Si/nonymeB  and  promiuial  namta.—Lolivm  pt- 
renne — Mye  gnus,  and  Ray  graas,  in  England 
—EriglxMh  grtmnaard,  by  some  seedsmen  in 
London  and  in  the  United  States.  Fot  botani- 
cal description,  see  above. 

This  is  a  perennial  grass,  commonly  onltivaled 
and  valued  in  Eof^and,  sown  either  alooa  or 
mixed  with  red  clover  for  mowing.  It  has  bean 
but  Httia  tiieil  In  thie  eoontry,  and  wM  not  eBMjfh 
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appro  red,  fiom  tmj  kaowa  triali  for  in  cultora  to 
I  tie  eonlinued.  It  it  meniiooed  bere  nierely  be- 
oawe  or  it!  reiembtaoce  io  appearance  10  Zmium 
imuUntam,  and  Jbr  anathpr  reason,  ila  having 
bt>en  rficcuiFy  iniroduced  and  sjireed  abroad  io  ibii 
rouatry  (oHlier  I'rem  i^noratire  of  deaigned  decep- 
tion oi'seedignii^iO  eta  Hitglish  grttnsword,"  and 
As  eiji-fi  fiiuvd  lur  rt  j>ot!(l  V'lril  or  lawn  graas.  For 
ihie  3iiiir|iD*e  lis  manner  growth  is  alloffeUier 
uriButsfihle ;  and  ihoee  [K-rgoiis  wbo  Have  inrawo 
Bway  their  labur  nmU-xfjeiiai!  in  (he  trial,  are  addi- 
liooal  examples  oJ' :be  many  wJio  have  been  de- 
ceivwl  and  put  lu  lose  by  the  ap]}lication  ol'impro- 
^  Quus  I0  eranM,  whieb  ought  to  be,  and 
gcherviie  would  be)  weil  iMioffb  by  Dsnie  as  well 
a^i|uKdee^  S.  R. 


Prom  BUott*!  Hnibuidry,  1747. 

I  find  by  experience  the  best  time  to  fatieo 
swine  is  to  begin  at  iba  first  or  August,  if  you 
have  otd  oora.  Hogs  will  foi  slowly  in  very  told 
weather :  ibey  will  eat  macb  and  laiieo  bat  Ikile : 
11  you  make  a  very  warm  house,  fhey  heat  in  bed 
and  oaich  cold  whan  they  come  out  into  the  cold 
air. 

To  save  corn,  steep  It  in  water  or  swill  till  the 
com  grows  vary  sofl ;  this  opens  the  parts :  give 
them  the  com  lo  eat  and  the  water  to  drink  in 
which  the  corn  has  been  steeped  :  the  hard  dry 
corn,  a  great  deal  ol'  it,  paaseih  through  ibera 
uodigested  ;  this  is  the  hardest  part  or  the  corn 
and  that  which  principally  makes  the  fiour.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  If  you  feed  one  bog  with  corn, 
ibe  divig  ol'  the  first  hog  will  fat  another  hog,  and 
lUi  duDg  a  tbiid.  Alihoogh  I  believe  the  story 
la  be  rabulooa,  yet  it  servee  10  show  that  the  ■enae 
af  mankind  Is,  thai  in  the  meDOer  we  feed  awine, 
there  is  a  great  deal  or  lose. 

I  look  ihe  hint  of  steeping  corn,  from  the  ad- 
vaoiage  I  once  foand  by  some  corn  I  bought  that 
had  been  shipwrecked,  and  lain  in  the  water  tilt 
it  was  grown  soft. 

Sucb  Is  the  difference  in  com  and  In  swine, 
that  it  is  impostible  to  fix  it  absolutely  and  know 
certainly  bow  much  there  is  saved  by  this  method.' 
It  is  better  than  griDdiog,  beaidea  what  we  save  in 
the  toll  and  the  time  and  charge  of  tbe  carriage ; 
for  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  even  bran,  when 
steeped  in  water  a  long  time,  is  much  the  better. 

I  asked  an  honest,  and  judicious  neighbor  of 
■nine,  who  bad  leisure  to  try  this  method  ofsieep- 
ing  corn  longer  and  with  more  exactness  than  I 
had  done,  how  moeh  he  thought  was  saved  by  it  7 
He  said,  at  least  one  bushel  in  seven— be  believed 
more. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  person  of 
good  credit  informed  me  that  there  being  in  hia 
nd^borhood  a  dealer  in  horses,  who  was  famoua 
far  skill  in  making  horses  Tat  in  a  shon  time;  he 
desired  tbe  jockey  to  tell  him  how  be  did  it:  the 
aecret  was  lo  mix  Indian  com  and  oais  together 
and  soak  It  in  waier  till  It  was  wtfi ;  ihat  in  cold 
weather  he  steeped  it  in  a  cellar,  that  it  might 
be  kept  from  rreeaing. 

My  Inlbrmaat  told  me,  ha  had  made  trial  oT  it 
and  foond  it  did  wett,  giving  it  to  his  horae  in  the 


same  proportion  aa  ha  was  wont  to  do  oT  dry  pro- 
vender. 


SVBEaCAaT  OF  VBWS. 


Fridag,  September  8,  UMl. 

An  individual  named  Tbouu  H.  Harinp,  has  been 
committed  to  prison  at  Washington,  on  the  charge 
ot  having  been  one  of  those  coneenwd  in  tbe  mob 
that  insulted  the  President— PAO.  Led. 

R.  C.  Knapp,  broUwr  of  tbe  Caihier  of  tbe  Hinsral 
Point  Bank,  oas  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  in  the 
sum  of  9120,000.  This  is  the  bank  io  which  tbe 
ConunisBionen  could  find  no  money.  Knapp  was 
found  to  be  in  poBsession  of  about  $100,000  in  drafts, 
checks,  certificttea  of  deposit,  bank  bills,  &c.,  belone- 
ing  to  the  bank,  most  iDgeniousJy  secured  under  tna 
bliuik  or  fly  leaves  of  some  bootcs. .  Tbe  amount  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  render  the  Ulls  of  flia 
banK  worth  7S  cents  to  the  dollar. — B>. 

The  gTesteat  foil  of  water  ever  ImowQ  in  Charles- 
ton, came  upon  us  on  Taewlay  (Au;.  ^)  afternoon 
and  night— priDcipally  between  11  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  dayligbL  Tbe  continuous  roar  of  the 
rain  was  like  toe  thunder  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm. 
The  quantity  of.  water  which  fell  from  9  A.  M. 
Tuesday  to  9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  we  learn  from  the 
Citadel,  was  7  24.100  inches.  Tbe  actual  period 
during  which  tbii  deluge  was  pooring,  was  not  over 
7  hours.  'The  cellars  in  all  the  lower  situations 
tbe  city  were  flooded,  some  to  tbe  depth  of  two  |e4b^ 
and  mucb  loss  was  sustaiaed  by  those  who  had/TSpf 
luable  groceries  in  their  cellars.  The  city  drains  m 
some  places  were  burst  bf  the  press  of  water. .  The 
damage  to  the  crops  from  this  fiigbtful  flood  csQnot 
bat  be  greet,  as  there  was  eveiy  appearance  that  the 
rain  was  general,  and  it  was  also  accompanied  by 
considerable  wind.  Tbe  business  prospects  for  tbe 
coming  season  are  very  ^oomy.  The  bealtb  of  the 
city,  however,  cootioues  good — pn^Uyit  was  never 
better  at  tbte  season,  and  wa  have  now  a  &lr  prospect 
of  escaping  the  visitation  of  yeUow  fevar.**— CA. 
Jfercury. 

The  bark  Eugenia,  from  Vera  Cruz,  broaghf  #81,000 
in  specie  to  New  York.  But  no  matter  now  much 
specie  ia  brought  into  tbe  United  States  by  the  couraa 
of  trade,  as  mucb  and  more  will  as  fast  be  sent  abroad, 
by  tbe  necessary  operation  of  the  bank  saspanaion 
and  irredeemable  paper  policy. 

Tbe  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  states  has  passed  both  bouses  of^  Con- 
gress. But  by  an  amendmentof  the  senate.  Its  gene- 
ral and  worst  practical  operation  Is  restrained.  This 
amendment  provides  that  the  distribution  shall  not 
take  place  when  the  tariff  of  duties  is  made  to  exceed 
20  per  cent.  Thus  tbe  land  distribution  must  either 
serve  to  keep  down  the  exorbitancyof  a  protective  tariff, 
or  such  a  tarifl*  will  nullify  tbe  land  distribution.  The 
cqieralion  of  the  new  nnkrupt  bill  does  not  com- 
mence until  next  Febmaty.  This  will  allow  time 
for  amendments  at  the  regular  session. 

The  revenue  1^1  is  stUI  before  Congress. 

It  is  now  considered  doubtful  whether  the  last  bill 
to  establish  a  national  bank  will  ever,  by  passing  the 
senate,  reach  the  jmsident  Should  it  be  ao  however, 
bis  veto  may  be  deemed  certain — and  a  diasidution 
of  tbe  present  cabinet  is'  certain  to  follow. 

United  States  bank  stoek  sold  this  week  in  Riila- 
delphia  as  low  as  8i  doUan  tot  the  100— bat  has  since 
lisea  to  10|. 
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**Cutain  Willbn  K.  LittnMr,  hto  cMnmHider 
eC  ft*  united  Statea  rtoop  of  war  Cyane,  ba>  be«o 
MQtraeed  by  a  genara)  court  martial  to  five  year* 
atnpemion,  with  loas  or  pay  and  nok,  for  cruelty  and 
ranny  to  bis  crew  of  the  grossest  kind." — Good ! 
nd  lUDdry  more  such  examples  of  deserved  puoisb- 
Bient  are  yet  needed. 

The  UoioQ  Bank  of  Uootieal  (Caoada)  a  awin- 
dlingand  bankrapt  coueero  which  bad  neither  credit, 
nor  character,  and  wai  learcely  known  of  at  home, 
luui  an  agency  office  in  the  city  of  New  Tork  osten- 
ubly  t«  redtm  iti  notes,  but  really,  by  that  pretence, 
to  get  tbero  into  circulation,  and  then  cheat  the  hold- 
ers. This  has  just  been  dune,  by  the  redemption  be- 
ing declared  at  an  end,  and  the  notes  becoming  utteriy 
worlbleM.  Tbii  ia  merely  doing  eomplrtely  and 
ttraitgJIoiit  wbatall  sntpendinr  and  trreeponsible  banks 
do  in  jttrt,  and  to  greater  or  less  extent,  in  effect,  if 
not  by  intentiwi,  according  to  their  opportunities,  and 
to  the  degree  of  labmiukin  of  the  communis. 

Frequent  Inqniriee  are  made  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  the  assets  of  two  or  three  of  our  smndling 
and  broken  mooeyed  institutions ;  to  wtt,  the  Phtla- 
delphia  Loan  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Savings 
luiitution,  and  the  Bebuylkill  Bank.  It  is  now  some 
two  years  since  these  several  institutions  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  placed  4n  the  hands  of  assignees  for 
settlement;  at  least  it  was  so  with  the  two  former. 
Promises  were  then  made  by  the  presumed  honest 
men  who  look  this  duty  upon  themselves,  that  there 
would  be  a  half  or  more  of  the  amount  due  to  credi- 
tor! remixed.  But  this,  we  ua  amred,  baa  not  been 
the  case.  The  creditors,  or  at  least  some  of  tbera, 
and  we  presume  all,  have  not  received  a  cent,  and  that 
ttiey  ever  will  is  a  questaon  as  much  in  the  dark  as  it 
ever  was.  The  atfurs  of  the  Schuylkill  Bank  are 
involved  in  equal  mystery.  The  very  fm  who  have 
control  are  doing  business  in  their  own  way,  or  are 
doing  nothing,  and  tiie  ^at  body  of  the  stockholders 
know  not  wnetber  their  stock  ia'  worth  any  thing 
or  not— PA.  Ledg. 

By  Qiia  moming'B  maU,  Sept.  8. 

A  wonderful  occurrence  (if  not  a  veiy  elaboiate 
and  foolish  hoax)  has  recently  taken  place  in  Davidson, 
Tenn.  A  shower  of  what  seemed  to  be  blood  and 
finely  divided  flesh  fell  from  a  small  red  and  low-flying 
cloud.  The  space  sprinkled  bj  the  shower  was  nearly 
hair  a  mile  long  and  about  sixty  yards  wide.   It  was 

Erineiin^  over  a  tobacco  field,  and  the  leaves  of  tbe 
ibaceo  furnished  specimens  abundantly  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  also  showed  tbe  course  of  the  shower  and 
pe^ttdicular  direction  of  the  descent.  Portions  of  the 
subetaoce  bad  been  sent  to  Profeestv  Troost,  to  be  ana- 
lynd.  Tbe  editor  of  tbe  Nashville  Banner,  who  saw 
ibam,  sm  **tbey  iq^peor  to  be  animal  matter,  and  tbe 
odor  is  toat  of  putrid  flesh." 

Effigies  of  President  Tyler  have  been  pnblicly 
bamt,  with  every  accompanying  sntonfty  of  inml^  in 
I,oaisville  Ky.,  and  at  several  places  in  Ohio,  on  ac- 
count of  his  veto  to  the  first  bank  bill.  So  much  the 
better  for  the  president,  and  tbe  cause  for  which  he  is 
thus  insulted.  Such  procedure  is  only  to  be  deplcned 
as  being  disgraceful  to  our  country,  and  tending  to  de- 
grade tbe  government  abroad. 

Private  letters,  received  in  New  York,  give  some 
account  of  alarming  disclosures  being  made  in  respect 
to  the  Union  Bank  of  New  Orieana.  A  coneapradent 
of  tbe  Commercial  aaya  that "  in  addition  to  the  over 
drafts  previously  known,  it  appears  that  about  ffSdOfiOO 
more  nave  been  discovered  ; — one  firm  alone,  Ogden 
and  Southgate,  having  abstracted  $100,000 ;  another 
iodividoal  $50,000 ;  and  Mr.  Woodruff,  one  of  the 
directors,  some  #10,000.  JEvery  Uiing,  however, 
connect^  with  banking  ia  tUa  city  is  kept  to  aecrot 


that  tbe  poUie  ii  left  to  confaetare  Um  UMMUt  of  tba 
virioaa  ae&leatloiia."  It  was  fa  afitatioa,  it  ia  aikt, 
to  place  an  iiguoctkm  on  the  bank.— J*Ait.  Led^. 

fWd^,  fl^pfmtar  10, 1841. 

The  steam<ship  Britinnia  arrived  at  Boetoo  on  tta 
2d,  bringing  aeeoonts  from  £n|^aad  IS  days  later, 

to  tbe  19lh  ult. 

Great  alarm  has  been  produced  tbrongbout  Great 
Britain  of  a  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  in  consequence 
of  the  coU  and  wet  weather  daring  harvest,  ao  fiir  u 
it  bad  been  beard  from.  Still,  by  private  advices  received 
here,  accounts  differ  much  as  to  tbe  prospect.  The 
price  of  wheat  however  was  rising  in  England  and 
the  duty  of  coarse  lessening.  This  must  raise  tbe 
price  of  grain  in  tbe  United  States. 

"  Accounts  of  commercial  distreaa  retcb  oa  from  dl 
parts  of  the  countn.   Trade  is  fa  a  deplorably  de- 

Eireased  state;  aitd  failures  in  mannftetnring  diameb, 
0  amounts,  are  aSun  at  daily  occnrreace.  Fmn 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Glasgow  ud 
Paisley,  we  receive,  by  every  post,  harrowing  details 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  ]>oor,  uroim  oat  of  emplw- 
ment  and  oblind  to  sobsist  on  an  allowaace  oi  the 
coarsest  food,  Tailing  short  of  what  is  allotted  fbr  the 
maintenance  of  convicted  felons  In  our  jidla  aod  peni- 
tentiaries."— London  Sun,  nth. 

It  was  reported  by  LiHidon  papers  ttut  15  ships  of 
the  line  had  been  ordered  to  oar  coast  oa  account  of 
the  McI.eod  affair.  Doubtful. 

"The  Puis  papers  speak  in  gloomy  teraw  of  flw 
barrest" 

A  most  destructive  fire  has  occurred  at  Smyrna. 
From  9  to  10,000  bouses  were  burnt,  including  8 
Jewish  synagogues  and  a  number  ^  Turkish  mosques. 
From  SO  to  40  persens  lost  their  lives  ij  this  disaster, 
and  more  than  20,000  are  left  witboqt  food  or  ibelter. 

In  a  trial  of  speed  on  the  Great  Western  Ballway, 
{Eo|;.)  the  '■Hurricane*'  loeomotivs  paiaad  over 
within  two  bonis,  which  vna  at  tbe  mto  of  Bcn  tbaa 
60  miles  an  hoar. 

Tbe  price  of  cotton  has  declined. 

fV«e  Ntgroet.— -la  New  Orleans  and  almost  evtiy 
town  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missiaiiippi,  mea- 
snres  are  in  progress  to  tend  off  free  agrees,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbaaua^  morim  and 
beries,  which  have  been  coauaitttd  or  am  alleged  to 
have  been  c<»omitted  by  them. 

XyncArn  inditted.—"  Judee  Pry  or,  at  August  term  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  held  in  Grant  countv,^.,  called 
the  attention  of  the  nand  jury  to  the  unlawJtU  execu- 
tion of  Maylfae  and  Couch,  who  were  taken  out  and 
hang  by  a  mob.  The  Judge  pronounced  all  unlawful 
and  deUberato  killing,  muider.  Tbe  executions  that 
had  taken  place,  were  without  trial,  and  under  no  law 
but  the  l^w  of  a  mob,  and  all  who  were  present,  ad- 
vising or  aiding  in  the  act,  the  law  regarded  as  alike 

Juilty.  The  jury  entered  upon  the  diKharge  of  their 
uty,  and  letamed  into  coart  vrith  nine  MUs  qf  initd- 
aunt  iff  wuuder  in  tktjint  iegm,  against  ii&vidaala 
concerned  in  the  execntbw.  Tbe  remarics  of  the 
judge  in  the  cha^  to  the  Grand  Jury  show  him  to 
be  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  fearless  public  officer.  It  is 
,to  be  hoped  that  the  clei^man  who  so  far  disgraced 
bis  callingas  to  lend  bis  official  services  to  the  atrocious 
ceremony  is  among  the  number  indicted. "—PMI.  Z$dg. 

It  seems  we  were  mistaken,  in  acquitting  all  the 
officers  of  the  Danville  Bank  of  the  robbery  lately 
committed.  The  money  (i.  e.  *■  promises  to  w,") 
has  been  recovered,  and  the  teller,  Mr.  Joseph  Teny, 
has  been  arrested  as  the  thief.  Of  course,  as  in  aH 
such  cases.  Mr.  Terry  was  a  A%%  rmeeUAU  gtntk- 
man.  Hereafter,  to  make  amends  for  tiiis  one  mistake 
of  oun,  whenever  any  bank  robbery  oecnra,  we  shall 
take  it  for  granted,  nntil  tbe  cMtruT  be  pKund,  that 
the  utdetected  thief  Isaraed  Us  trade  of  Uahooes^ 
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bebiod  Un  contftor  of  Uw  bank,  lod  hy  exeentii^  iti 
ngoltr  opermtioni  and  spoliatioiu  on  tho  comoiUDifr^. 

AiMtker  bank  vauU  tapped  and  ike  leak  diteovered. — 
The  Cape  Fear  Branch  Bank  at  Kaleigb  has  had  a 
portion  of  ita  rnnda  appnprvded  (the  reiser  mayauo- 
ply  any  more  appropriate  wont,)  by  the  cashier, 
H.  Wingate.  to  the  aeknowUdged  amount  of  about 
910,000 — and  how  much  more,  the  directors*  have 
nnce  been  trying  to  find  onL  The  first  tuapicion  and 
his  confession  camu  tog^tlier  00  last  Monoay,  (6th,) 
•od  op  to  the  6th  the  deficit  was  ascertained  lo  be 
dboat  913.000.  Mr.  Wingate  was  not  only  cashier, 
bat  head  and  chief  of  the  Branch  Bank,  there  beinc 
no  president  except  of  the  mother  banlE  at  Wilnunr- 
ten.  0/  tovne,  he  was  of  tbe  hgUa  n^eOabU^. 
■Vo  Mi^cioa  bad  been  excited;  bat  the  president  of 
tbe  moUier  bank,  finding  tint  the  tines  were  sqaally. 
and  defalcations  being  brought  to  light  plentifully,  and 
even  where  least  suspected,  thoogbt  he  would  make  a 

Eaenl  tour  of  inspection  to  all  bis  branches.  The 
ileigfa  defalcation  was  the  first  fruit  of  bis  investiga- 
lion.  Tbe  uewspq^rs  ot  Balei^  say  not  a  word 
about  the  natter..  Oar  information  is  derived  from 
nQtlenien  just  urived  from  R^ifi^,  and  who  well 
Enow  the  fiuts  as  there  reported  and  believed.  Would 
it  not  1m  a  good  plan  to  have  a  general  official 
search  into  the  accounts  and  funds  of  all  vnnupect- 
«d  banks  f  If  it  were  done,  oor  summary  of  news 
and  the  whole  "Bank  Reformer"  to  boot  would 
■eareeljr  be  able  to  preset  M  tbe  iateieatiBg  disco- 
Tsries. 

Mother  nriwBinffiaaatier  antghi.—"  E.  Whiting, 
late  Cashier  of  tbe  Oalliopolls  Bank,  has  been  arrest- 
ed at  Lowell,  Mass.,  ud  there  awaits  tbe  requisltioa 
oT  the  Ohio  authorities. 

The  Augusta  (Geor^a)  Chronicle  of  the  2d  inst 
atys,  that  rumors  are  in  circulation  that  two  bank 
clerks  in  Cdombos  have  decamped,  being  debalters 
to  an  amouot  not  known,  but  not  over  probably  910O, 
000,  nor  less  than  940,000.  The  Sentinel  attributes 
allltbete  delinquencies  to  tbt  suspenstoDs.  The  direc- 
tor* set  an  example  of  dishooesly  in  suspending  pay- 
ment, and  it  is  but  too  readily  fcdlowed  and  improved 
upon  by  tbeir  servants.  Nearly  all  of  the  late,  rob- 
beriea  have  been  perpetrated  upon  suspeoded  Innks. 

Tbe  Augusta  Chronicle  says — "The  Columbus 
Enqairar  contrwlicts  the  report  published  by  us  some 
days  since,  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  assets  of 
tiie  bank  of  Columbus  across  tbe  river  to  Geiard,  Ala. 
Tbe  Enquirer  i^s—*' W«  repeat  tbe  aasaraDea,  that 
the  asseti  of  the  Bank  <^  Colambtts  remain  where 
its  charter  placed  then,  under  ibe  control  of  its  able 
and  responsible  direction,  who  stand  ready  in  good 
faith  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  community 
and  to  the  stockholders.  "  The  bank  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Planters'  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  are  both  goii^ 
OB  with  their  regular  business  as  usual,  redeeming  their 
bilte  wttkofikercurrfnt&mllciiolu.  pretty  mode  of 
redemption  truly !  One  broken  and  dishonored  pro- 
mise, redeemed  by  another  just  as  bad !— En.  F.  R.] 
Tbeir  course  in  resisting  tbe  action  of  received 
has  thus  far  proved  cot  omy  wise  but  fwtuoate,  to 
one  of  them  at  least.  No  receivers  have,  however 
qaalified,  or  attempted  in  any  manner  to  take  control 
of  any  of  oor  hunks.  Appointments  were  made  which 
were  not  accepted,  and  there  the  matter  ended,  and  so 
we  presume  will  ttaad  ended."  [The  plain  English  of 
all  w§  is,  that  tbe  bnriun  banks  of  Georgia  put  at  de- 
fianee  not  only  tbe  general  law,  but  also  the  judicial 
daeisim  wUcb  directed  tbeir  assets  to  be  taken  pos- 
flSMton  of;  **M  rseibtrt  AmfvafjM,"  and  that  is  the 
«»■  that  the  jndgBwnls  of  tbaeoort  are  Bollified.— En. 
F.B.] 

We  leara  Hbat  tbe  state  offieen  are  in  tmabU  about 
WhanHin  OTtn  whieb  ips  neoivnUe  fx  laxes»  and 


vUob,  nsvMO^asi,  alnd  at  tea  p«>  eent.  diseoont 
here.  [Is  it  not  16  per  cent  Ed.  F.R]  Tbe  eesittt 
of  this  awkward  state  of  things  will  be  that  the  wes- 
tern folks  will  pour  these  notes  into  the  state  trea- 
sury; which  will  suffer  a  loss  of  one-lenth  on  its 
means :  a  thing  which  its  resources,  tlready  cramped, 
will  not  admit  of.  Some  action  will,  we  believe,  be 
attempted  to  avoid  this  consequence. — Richmond  Star. 

Tbis  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  banking.  Tbe  peo- 
pie  pay  a  tax  ttf  ten  cents  for  every  dollar  of  tnese 
Wheeling  notes  paid  into  tbe  state  treasury !  This  is 
truly  republican — to  tax  tbe  whole  peof^e  of  the  state 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  bank  corporations.  We  beaid 
the  other  dsv  tbe  case  of  a  |4ain  farmer,  on  whom  • 
bank  palmed  off  one  or  two  hundred  dolbrs  in  these 
depreciated  Wheeling  notes.— Pebrs6tir:g  StaUsMon. 

The  revenae  InU  bai  passed  tbe  Senate.  Tbe  nro- 
posed  duties  on  tea  and  et^be  had  first  been  strielen 
oat 

7%t  (oM)  OnUed  States  bankjbaihed  athut !  !  !  On 
the  4th.  inst.  It  was  announced  that  all  the  remaining 
effects  of  this  institution  had  been  assigned  to  trustees 
to  wind  up  its  a&irs  and  pay  its  debts  [if  that  be 
possible.]  Tbe  stock,  which  bad  before  recovered 
and  gone  above  18,  lounediately  fiiU  to  $8.80  the  ^lare. 
(Since,  on  the  6th.  it  sold  fiv  7JW.)  And  this,  we 
suppose  is  tbe  last  of  this  moat  infamous  and  most 
powerful,  and  most  predatory  in  private  interests  and 
injurious  to  general  interests  of  all  banks  that  have 
ever  existed. 

There  are  no  less  than  16  private  shin-plaster 
bankers  in  Frederick,  Md.  engaged  in  manutactaring 
"money"  for  the  "  dear  people."— Bofl.  Sm. 

The  President  has  been  also  burnt  in  effigy  in  St, 
Louis,  and  hung  in  e^y  in  Nashville,  for  bis  first  veto. 
What  is  in  store  for  ule  second  i 

THE  SECOND  VETO— By  a  private  letter  (of 
unquestionable  authority,)  written  after  the  mail 
closed  at  Washington,  we  have  just  learned  that  tbe 
V^to  of  th4>  President  to  tbe  second  bank  1>ill  ( we  b^ 
pardon,  "Fiscal  Corpwation")  was  sent  in  to  Con- 
gress yesterday,  and  that  the  message  wu  then  in  the 
printers'  hands.  Latu  Deo !  There  will  be  no  United 
States  Bsnk  established,  (or  even  "  Fiscal  Corfwra- 
tioD,)  during  the  presidential  service  of  John  Tyler. 
Therefore  the  burners  and  bangers  in  effigy,  8te.  &e. 
will  not  succeed,  unless  tfi^  take  to  a  more  direct  and 
vital  remedy.  Tbe  seheme  which  has  been  avowed, 
to  frw  John  Tyler,  vrill  not  answer ;  tbe  only  way  to 
get  nd  of  him,  bis  objectims  to  committing  perjury, 
and  his  constitutional  scruples,  will  be  to  kill  him! 

No  mail  from  Raleigh,  and  of  course  no  more  par- 
ticulars  of  the  buk  ioveatigatioo  ttao  we  leamea  S4 
boars  before. 

Atthe  Washington  Navy  Tard,  (7lh.)  By  tbeacei- 
dental  explosion  of  a  82  lb.  shell,  filled  with  detonating 
powder  (a  new  invention  of  Lieut.  W.  D.  Porter,) 
Capt.  Jacob  Bright,  the  Master  Armonr.  was  killad, 
and  bis  body  scattered  in  fragments. 

An  avrful  riot  oeeoired  at  Cincinnati  on  the  niftht 
of  tbe  8d  inst.,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and 
many  persons  vrounded.  Its  commencement  was  a 
qaarrel  and  fight  between  a  few  negroes  and  whites, 
and  in  which  one  of  tbe  latter  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  whites  assembled  to  the  number  of  several  thon- 
tand,  attacked  some  of  the  houses  of  the  negroes, 
who  defended  themselves  with  muskets.  A  cannon 
loaded  witii  dugs  was  fired  several  times  bv  tbe  whites. 
The  miUtaiy  finally  qneUed  the  riqt,  and  order  wm 
mtoced. 

The  "Mieaonrium,"  or  skeleton  rf  a  doable-steed 
mammoth,  which  has  been  exbilHting  in  tbe  western 
cities,  tarns  out  to  be  a  coanterfiut,<v  It  least  so  far 
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IcBovD  mutodoD,  of  mkb  tbit  ii  io  tratb  t  ipMioMii. 

Friday,  Sepimber  17,  1841. 

It  will  be  remembered,  says  the  Philadelphia  Times, 
that  a  book-keeper  in  the  bank  of  PeDHsylvaDia, 
tiaioed  Smith,  disappeared  very  mysteriously  some 
time  ago,  with  a  large  amouot  of  tbt>  floatio^  capital 
of  that  institution.  The  sum  lost  ws«  at  first  stated 
to  be  $:100,000,  but  within  a  few  days  it  has  been 
ucertatned  that  the  old  gentleman  carried  off  one 
more  0,  making  the  anng  sum  of  one  million  I  The 
Bank  ii  mking  KHne  «W)rt  to  rseom  tbis,  but  we 
don't  know  how.  Smith  ii  in  Tens. 

Mother  Batik  Swartvmier.—Tbe  Albaty  Atlas 
fays  it  has  infiHination  that  the  teller  of  Ihe  Mecban- 
iea^and  Farmers*  Ban)c  of  Troy,  named  Jones,  sud- 
denly disappeared  fnnD  (be  city,  leaving  bis  account 
minus  about  $10,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Norfolk  Herald  nablishes 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  aated  tbe 
8d  inst.,  which  gives  the  following  information: — 
Tbe  Western  Branch  Bank  of  Georgia,  at  this  place, 
doied  to-day!  Thomas  Moore,  the  teller  of  the 
Bank  of  Columbns,  has  cleared  out  with  about  $76,- 
000.  He  checked  out  tbe  money  of  depoaiton  by 
signing  his  name  for  tbem— *<  Thomas  Monro,  for  A. 
B.  C,  &c.»— PAtl.  Ledg. 

TheAugtista  (Geo.)  Chronicle  of  Thursday  last 
says : — "  Rumon  have  been  afloat  in  this  city,  for  a 
day  or  two,  that  two  hank  clerks  in  Columbus  have 
decamped,  being  defaulters  to  an  amount  not  known, 
but  not  over  probably  9100,000,  nor  less  than  $40,000." 

The  German  Bank  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  blown 
up,  to  the  loss  of  holders  to  the%nount  of  more  than 
one  kmdred  thotuand  doUart !  This  explosion  falls 
with  most  severihr,  indeed  almost  entirely,  on  tbe 
fiuioeiB  of  (be  neigntKHliood,  many  of  whom  have  ex- 
cbani^  almost  their  entire  crop  of  wheat  for  the 
trash.  Thus  is  tbe  result  of  the  labors  of  a  whole 
year  pluDdered  from  them  in  a  moment.  Almost  the 
entire  circulation  was  put  afloat  within  the  past  two 
montlM,  and,  as  would  appear,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  plundering  the  Burnett  of  th«>ir  crops.  A  corre- 
spiHident,  speaking  ol  tbe  scene  presented  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  explosion,  says:— "It  has  been  a  most 
afflicting  spectacle  since  this  morning,  (o  see  tbe  crowd 
of  poor  mecbsDics  and  laborers  around  the  bank, 
pleading  for  something  in  exebange  for  tbeir  hithless 
promises,  that  would  proean  tbe  Deeessaries  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  helpless  families."  A  paper  cur- 
rency has  its  convenience,  it  is  (nie,  but  whether 
losses  like  this  do  not  render  its  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  ■  will  leave  those  swindled  farmers,  and 
those  who  are  capable  of  sympathizing  with  them,  to 
decide.— PAif.  Udg. 

Tbe  Bank  of  Steubenville,  (K.  T.)  has  made  an 
asBienment  of  all  itt  effects,  and  will  now  wind  up  its 
aflain. 

Tbe  Western  Bank  of  Georgia,  at  Rome,  Ga.,  has 
ckned  its  doora. 

Among  several  favorable  circumstances  in  reference 
to  our  currency,  we  notice  the  unfavorable  fact  that 
admoat  all  the  packets  which  leave  this  country  capy 
away  with  them  large  quantities  of  specie.  Notwith- 
stetniog  Uw  New  York  press  look  upon  this  relieving 
of  their  banks  of  their  specie  as  teooing  to  strengthen 
tbem,  we  confess  our  dullness  in  not  comprehending 
their  leasoning,  and  an  qoite  sure  (bat  a  directly  op- 
posite count  of  treatment  would  atnngtben  outs.— 
¥ut.  Ledg. 

Tbe  last  London  packet  from  New  York  took  out 
more  than  $200,000  in  specie  —Bait.  Am. 


We  observe,  in  tbe  Philadelphia  Lwleer  of  the  14Qi 
inst.,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  tm  "Anti-Charter  Mono* 
poly  Association,  No.  6,"  for  the  purpose  of  discnss* 
mg  the  question,  "  Can  we  obtain  ipecie  enough,  in 
Ihe  natural  course  of  trade,  to  condnct  all  the  budnev 
of  the  countiy,  so  as  not  to  use  the  notes  of  cbartered 
hanks?"  An  invitation  is  extended  Io  the  public  to 
attend  and  participate  in  tbe^acusaioD, 

Two  companies  of  United  States  troops  bare  moved 

upon  {be  disputed  territory  of  Maine. 

The  citf  of  Cincinnati  was  ander  the  dominion  of 
the  mob,  in  the  riot  stated  last  week,  for  more-tban 
24  hours.  Tbe  negroes,  when  subdued,  were  carried 
to  prison,  as  much  for  their  protection'  as  for  their 
offences.  Their  houses  were  torn  .down,  and  an 
aholitionist  printing  office  destrOTed,  and  also  tbe  pro- 
perty of  another  abolitionist.  About  50  of  tbe  mdts 
rioters  have  been  arrested. 

The  tenants  of  tbe  Van  Rensellaer  proper^,  near 
Albany,  are  again  refusing  to  pay  rent,  and  more 
trouble  is  commencing. 

Lett,  the  Canadian  refugee,  who  attempted  to  blow 
up  a  Canadian  steamboat  at  the  wharf  at  Oswego,  and 
who  escaped  on  bis  way  to  the  states  prison,  has  been 
retaken,  and  aeQt  to  snfitBr  Us  impruonqaeot  for  7 
years. 

ffovoj.— The  Norfolk  Beacon  wn  orien  are  about 
to  be  given  to  have  the  frigate  St  Xawreoce,  now  oh 

tbe  stocks  at  the  Navy  YaM,  Gosport,  launched.  - 

The  second  veto  message  of  President  Tyler  arrived 
tbe  next  mail  after  our  ust  week's  publication.  In 
tone  and  manner  it  is  not  so  firm  and  decided  in  was 
to  bede^d.  However,  we  trust  the  find  r«wR  will 
not  therefore  bedoabtfnl. 

On  the  nth  inst.,  the  Revenue  BUI,  and  the  Bill 
prohibiting  the  investment  of  government  funds  in 
state  stocks,  received  the  approval  of  tbe  President. 

The  members  of  Ihe  "  Harrison  Cabinet,"  wiUi  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  sent  in  their  resi^ations  00 
Saturday  last.  On  the  same  day  tbe  President  nomi- 
nated the  following  gentlemen : 

Judge  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  (be  Navy. 

Justice  McLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates,  Secretary  of  War. 

Hugh  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  Attorney  General. 

Walter  Forward,  of  Fenosylvania,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Charies  A.  mdtllA.  of  Kontocky,  Foetma^ 
General. 

Florida.— AAvitea  from  Col.  Worth,  received  at  tbe 
department  of  war  on  Saturday  last,  announce  the  sur- 
render of  Coacoocbee's  people,  the  seizure  of  flie 
chief  Hospitaka.  with  16  of  tiis  chiefs  and  warricMS, 
and  the  promised  surrender  of  all  his  people,  amount- 
ing to  320  more,  on  the  lltb  of  tbis  month. 

The  steamboats  Patrick  Henry  and  Rappahannock 
came  in  contact  on  the  9th  inst.,  between  Baltimore 
and  Fredericksbui^,  Both  boati  nutained  considera- 
ble damage. 

The  members  of  Congress,  with  the  derkf,  be., 
have,  durine  Ihe  present  session,  consumed  hjUeit 
barrels  of  ink,  83,000  quills,  and  488  noee  of  steel 
pens.  [How  large  a  proportkm  of  these  luu  been  add  f 

-Ed.F.R] 

Threatened  general  Indian  war. — ^Tbe  Kortti  Wee- 
tern  tribes  exhibit  much  ill  will  towards  each  other. 
The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawkeye  states  that  the 
Winnebagoes  have  been  for  tome  time  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  attacking  tbe  Cbtppewaa  on  the 
north,  and  that  the  PottowatMoiea  have  obtained  tbe 
assent  of  30  odd  village*  of  tbe  dillbrent  tribes  on  tho 
Mutb  aud  weit,  Inelodii^  the  Ftwnew  and  wrml 
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tribM  on  Um  oUiflr  lide  of  the  Miiwnri,  to  «nf^ 
IB  a  wii  of  «xteimin«tion  tgainat  th«  Sionx.  Tbey 
bBTc  Mnt  the  wampum  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  villa^ea 
«a  tbe  De«  Moinei,  and  the  prospect  of  soon  reeaiving 
tbeir  aBOoitj  oaiy  pnventa'  them  from  joining  tbe 
coalition.  Geo.  Cbamben  bai  promptly  taken  mea- 
Huw  to  pat  down  bottilitiea  between  tbe  tribet. 

Tbe  Hamsbai^  (Pa.)  Intellieencerttates  timtthere 
•re  at  leut  200  acres  planted  with  tobacco  in  York  coun- 
tf  tbii  leason.  The  crop  is  said  to  look  wll,  much 
Htter  than  any  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

hmortatd  from  fliwana.— The  correspondent  of 
(he  Philadelphia  Gazette,  writing  from  Havana  on 
the  29th  of  August,  says  that  a  rumor  was  circula- 
ting that  England  had  demanded  Uom  the  Spanish 
Bovemment  a  fnlfilme&t  of  the  trea^  of  1828,  for 
nte  suppression  of  tbe  slave  trade,  and  required  tbe 
government  of  Cuba  to  give  up  all  slaves  imported 
nnce  that  date.  Also,  that  6000  trbops  were  to 
embark  immediately  at  Cadiz  for  Cuba,  and  that  the 
forti&cationa  of  the  island  were  to  be  put  in  a  state 
of  efficiency.  It  was  reported,  also,  that  the  Canary 
Islands  had  declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain. 

The  "  Extra  Session"  adjourned  on  Monday.  Tbe 
Senate  was  occupied  tbe  whole  day  in  tbe  considera- 
tion of  executive  appointments.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  tbe  new  cabinet  eiTen  above,  the  follow- 
infE  important  appotntmenta  have  been  confirmed: 

Edward  Everett,  to  be  minister  to  Great  Britain. 

Wm.  Hunter,  (now  charge  d^daires,}  to  be  miids- 
ter  to  Rib  de  Janeiro; 

Wm.  Bdnlmre.  of  Tii|inia.  ebirge  d^aOtrta  to 
Ntplet. 

James  D.  Dofy,  Govtfnor  of  Wiseondn. 

Bela  Badger  and  Mr.  RrtBer  have  been  rejected  by 
tbe  Senate.  Tbe  appointment  of  Isaac  Roach,  as 
treasurer  of  tbe  mint  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  con- 
firmed, vice  Joseph  Ritner,  rejected. 

Friday^  Septtmher  24,  1841. 

News  of  tbe  arrival  from  England  of  two  sleam- 
.^Ipt,  tbe  Great  Western  and  tbe  Caledonia,  has 
been  received  since  our  last  week's  publication. 

Tbe  new  parliament  had  met,  aoo  ttte  Whig  minis- 
try bad  been  defeated,  by  a  majority  of  91,  and  bad 
consequently  resigned.  Tbe  lorminc  of  tbe  new 
Tofy  minisny  was  confided  by  tbe  queen  to  Sir  Ro- 
.  bert  Peel,  wbo  will  of  course  be  its  Iwad. 

A  debate  had  taken  place  In  tbe  house  of  Com- 
mma,  on  tbe  case  of  McLeod,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  the  British  government  were  content  to  let  things 
take  tbeir  coarse,  being  assured  of  tbe  ultimate  dis- 
charge of  McLeod.  The  prevtooa  nunon  of  war 
impending,  on  this  score,  had  no  foundation. 

Tbe  prospect  of  the  harvest  in  Enrisnd  was  much 
more  nlvorable,  and  of  coarse  tbat «  eontinned  high 
prices  for  wheat  here  less  so. 

Tbe  cotton  maritet  has  been  getting  worse.  Great 
kMsea  are  expected  to  fall  upon  tbe  tHiyers,  and  ship. 
pen  ftom  the  United  States.  There  is  great  distress 
amonic  tbe  manuGuturing  population  of  Great  Britain. 

The  war  of  Russia  a^nst  the  Circassians  la  push 
ed  with  vigor,  but  witfa  veiy  tittle  anceeis  to  ttw  arms 
of  tbe  fmner  power, 

**Tbe  Stattf^urd  Gazette  states,  under  date  of  Vienna, 
tint  tbe  finances  of  Anstria  were  in  a  most  embarrassed 
ritnation,  and  that  all  commenlal  enterprise  was  com- 
^tely  paralyzed."  [Austria  is  a  paper  money  coun- 

A  Gemuui  ewnmeicial  firm,  Eseenweio  and  Co. 
which  bad  boosee  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Liveipool,  lately  failed  for  $900,000  and  the  principal 
had  absctmded  and  gone  to  Europe  bef<H«  the  explo- 
■ioa  took  place.  We  are  tonr  to  learn  that  many 
tobacco  dealen  in  TtigiuawiU  lose  by  this  banknwt- 
qr.udpottenluljrttwMMeo  nwiiAdiinn  of  Aw 


smalln'  tewae.  Who  hid  traited  principally  to  tUi 
concern. 

Tbe  executive  of  Virginia  are  in  a  difficulty,  or 
have  created  one,  about  the  Wheeling  Bank  notes 
(which  had  depreciated  as  much  as  IS  per  cent  or 
more,^  for  taxes,  and  have  tbe  matter  now  under  de- 
liberation. The  executive  have  no  power  in  tbe 
ewe.  Tbe  law  bss  declared  all  the  notes  of  the  banks 
of  Vimnia  receivable  tot  texes  to  the  stete— and  so 
it  must  remain  until  that  tew  be  repealed,  even  if  tbe 
depreciation  of  Wheeling  notes  were  50  per  cent., 
and  tbe  sheriffs  were  to  pay  in  the  whole  revenue  (or 
its  nominal  amount)  tn  those  notes.  We  trust  that 
the  present  lesson  and  loss  to  tbe  state  will  be  severe 
enough  to  compel  tbe  repeal  of  this  general  securi^< 
ship  by  the  peopte  for  all  bank  notes  (rf*  Virginia, 
even  if  it  ataouM  be  of  broken  and  totally  discredited 
banks. 

"  Tbe  public  are  cautioned  by  tbe  BoAlp  papers 
against  issues  from  tbe  Batter  Coanly  Bank  and  Ha- 
milton County  Bank.  Tbey  are  represented  as  not 

worth  a  cent." 

A  New-Orleans  paper  says — "Intelligence  has 
been  received  here  tbat  an  individual  calling  him- 
self John  P.  Caldwell  has  forged  a  letter  of  credit  for 
925,000  from  the  house  of  Maunsel  White  &  Co.  of 
this  city,  upon  tbe  banking  bouse  of  Brown,  Bro- 
thers &  Co.  in  New  York,  which  latter  firm  is  a 
branch  of  tbe  English  firm  of  that  name  in  liver- 
pool.**  He  obtained  the  money. 

Tbe  New  York  American  stetes  tiiat  Caldwell, 
tbe  man  wbo  committed  the  successful  forgeiy  upon 
Brows,  Brotbers  k  Co.,  of  tbat  city,  also  operated 
upon  another  bouse  in  ttie  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
amount.  The  agent  in  New  York  <^  tbe  Liverpool 
house  of  Fleteber,  Alexander  8c  Co.  was  induced  oy  » 
letter  of  credit  timilar  in  all  respecte  to  the  one  re- 
ceived by  Brown.  Brotbeis  8t  Co.  to  advance  to  the 
same  man  Caldwell  precisely  the  same  amount, 
S26,000,  upon  the  same  numtMr  of  bales  of  cotton. 
The  rogue  has  succeeded  in  getting  alrea3y  about 
^62,000,  and  perhaps  may  hsve  repeated  the  operation 
in  other  quarters.  Both  letters  of  credit  were  receiv- 
ed  by  the  same  mail."  [One  of  these  amounU  of 
926,0(H>.tbe  financier  chose  to  receive  in  soutben 

gaper,  and  bad  regular  and  correct  checks  00  tbe 
ichmund  banks  which  he  drew  in  person.] 

The  Havre  packet  which  sailed  Sept  16  from  New 
York  took  out  $240,000  in  nsete.  So  writes  tb« 
New  York  correspondent  of  tbeNatioaal  Intelligencer. 
And  the  New  York  American,  aootber  ulba  baoUto. 
reports  tbat  the  whole  amount  of  specie  exported  from 
New  York  to  Europe  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  tbe  present  month  of  September,  was  $718,448 — of 
wbich9267,786  went  toHavre.and  $45«,704 to  London. 

Tbe  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Baltimore  who  is  well  informed  as  to  bank- 
ingoperatioos.  It  was  written  September  18. 1841. 
<*  There  is  pndtaUy  no  point  In  tfie  United  Stales, 
where  there  u  such  regnmr  and  systomstie  eflbrt  to 
depredate  ito  enrrency  as  in  Virginia,  conudering  the 
extent  of  tbe  trade." 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  steam  expedition  sent 
by  the  British  government,  that  the  Enpbrates  is  navi- 
gable more  than  1000  miles ;  and  by  using  that  river 
£>%  steamers  and  the  Orootes.  emptying  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  only  4fi  leagues  of  easy  land  car- 
riage between,  that  this  new  route  to  India  will  be 
greatly  tbe  most  to  be  preforred.  This  informatioa 
must  have  important  eSecte  on  the  interest  and  com- 
merce of  England,  and  the  world. 

The  news  from  Canton  (to  April  20,)  adds  nothing 
material.  Negotiations  were  still  proceeding  very  slow- 
ly. No  more  warlike  operatious  since  Iba  previous 
■eeoants. 
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It  H  niiDMcd  tint  ttw  interest  due  od  the  bonds 
ortbaitataofMuTluidwUliiotbapkid  on  flitflnt 
day  of  October.  Tbs  tmninr  of  tbo  ttata  bu  not 
succeeded  inborrDwing  the  money  nqoired. — Bolt. 

A  fergery  of  $90,000  his  been  diseonnd  on  the 
Maicbanti' Bank  in  Baltiinor*.— A. 

Tbe  magazioe  near  Lockport,  New  Tn-k,  was  bro- 
ken open  at  night,  and  65  kegs  of  gunpowder  taken 
off  by  the  burglars.   This  is  anotlier  premonitory 

Smptom"  of  a  "  patriotic"  or  piratical  moreoutat  oo 
a  Canada  border. 

By  ikit  momhtg't  mailt,  (Sepf.  24.) 

As  we  feared,  tbe  effects  of  the  late  frrihet  in  the 
Savanoab  river,  have  been  very  disastrous  to  tbe 

Erospeets  of  the  river  planiers,  and  every  day  only 
ut  aevelopes  additional  losses.  As  yet  we  have  heard 
from  a  few  fuma  near  tbs  city;  on  some  of  which  nearly 
the  whole  cotton  and  com  crops  have  been  covered  in 
water,  and  are  consequently  dostroyed,  besides,  tbe 
loss  of  eoosiderable  stock  that  could  not  be  got  out 
in  time  to  save  tbcm  from  destruction. — ^vg,  Chron. 

The  "Money  Article"  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
September  22,  bas  the  following  passage  ;—**  The 
money  market  here  is  nowbeginniDg  lo  feel  tbe  effects 
•f  tbe  Biiftpension  at  the  South,  the  operation  of 


^icb  upon  biUi  w«  endeavored  to  exbibit  yaiterday. 
The  ftilnre  of  the  cotton  bouMsabnwl,  tin  pmcarioai 
sitaatien  of  tbe  homea  hen,  and  tbe  conseqneat  dlaere* 
dit  attaching  lo  bills,  have  {mdoeed  a  similar  effect 
upon  aferiing  bills  to  that  created  in  fiancs  by  the 
stoppage  of  S.  V.  8.  Wilder,  tnd  specie  has  become 
veiy  much  in  requisition  for  shipment ;  so  mach  so, 
that  many  of  the  banks  are  Mlline  their  silv«r.  Near- 
ly 9150,000  baa  eliaiM»d  bands  lus  moning  at }  p«- 
cent,  premiom  far  supment— one  half  tbe  anmnt 
was  disposed  of  by  one  bank."— "  There  will  ne 
doubt,  be  a  good  deal  of  specie  go  by  the  Great  West- 
era  on  Saturday.  This  is  tbe  result  of  soulbem  sus- 
pension. If  tbe  banks  of  that  section  had  paid  specie, 
tbe  surplus  in  this  market  would  long  since  have  spread 
itself  over  tbe  MMtta,  and  fumisbed  tbe  people  with  a 
corrency." 

More  indicatKnu  of  border  toor/bre.— Two  British 
steamers,  proiided  with  cannon  (contrary  lo  the  spirit 
of  tbe  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  tbe  Umted 
States,)  are  moored  between  Navy  Island  and  tbe 
Canadian  shore.  A  cannon  was  fired  at  one  of  the 
vessels  in  tbe  nigb^  but  did  oo  damage.  Another 
attempt  was  made  on  tbe  night  of  the  9tb.  to  bkiw  up 
by  gunpowder  a  lock  of  the  Welland  canal.  Tbe 
expkMioa  bad  bat  slight  effect 

Lord  Sydenham,  governor  of  Canads^  died  Ml 
Sept.  19,  at  Kingston,  of  lock-jaw  prodaced  by  in- 
juries suffered  from  a  fall  from  bis  bont. 
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PrBLICATIOH  OF  TUB  BTBD  MANUICRIPTS. 

We  have  to  oAen  complained,  and  to  lo  little 
purpose,  of  the  dearth  of  communicaiiona  to  the 
Farmen*  fte^ater,  that  it  ia  perhaps  wetew  to 
renew  or  even  to  advert  to  soob  complainlt.  Ii' 
it  were  of  uk,  we  could  again  fill  pagR4  with 
the  most  cogent  aod  obvioui  reasoni  why,  ibr 
Iheir  own  ioierest,  (independent  or  more  general 
and  icnponaot  cooiideration*,)  ear  many  old  cor- 
mpondeota,  who  have  ceased  to  confer  such 
favoia,  should  again  coolribute  articles  lor  publi- 
eation  to  our  work ;  and  that  the  far  greater  nam- 
ber  or  well  qualified  persona  who  have  never 
commeiiced  to  render  auch  services,  should  forth- 
with begin  and  continue  to  fumish  agricultoral 
information.  Bat,  we  fear,  it  is  oseieBS  to  say 
Bsaio  what  has  been  already  said  io  vain  so  oAen 
befim.  And,  in  the  mean  time  as  there  is  nei- 
ther much  original  matter  furnished,  and  as  our 
brother  editon  of  agricultural  journals  seem  to  be 
as  poorly  supplied,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  fiod  jpxid  articles  for  selection  and  republication, 
we  shall  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  with 
other  original  and  good  and  iniereating  matter, 
and  such  as  will  accord  with  oar  original  plan, 
and  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister ;  but  which  will  certainly  be  less  appropriate 
than  would  be  useful  articles  on  practical  agricul- 
ture, which  will  always  be  the  most  desirable  and 
valued,  and  which,  when  offered,  will  have  pre- 
eedeoee  of  all  others. 

With  this  view,  we  shall  commence  in  this 
number  the  poblicaiioD  of  the  Byrd  manuscripts, 
and  first  the  "History  of  the  Dividing  Line  betwixt 
Virginia  anS  North  Carolina,  run  in  the  yearly." 
There  has  been  no  publication  previously  made 
of  these  carious  and  interesting  writings,  and  nei- 
ther is  there  in  existence  any  copy  of  the  time- 
woro  original  manuscripts,  which  were  placed 
at  our  disposition  by  the  owner,  the  late  George 
£.  Harrison  of  Brandon.  lo  publishing  and 
presenting  this  work  to  our  readers,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  render  a  service  as  acceptable  lo  them 
as  we  Know  it  will  be  valuable  to  the  literary 
publie.  It  will  be  best  both  for  the  appearance 
oT  the  work  and  the  convenience  of  readers,  that 
the  separate  sheets  of  this  worit  shall  be  placed 
together,  and  be  so  bound  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
of  the  Farmers'  Register ;  and  with  that  view, 

the  pat^es  will  be  numbered  separaielv. 
Vou  IX.-fi6  ^ 


HAT  BBBD  VPOS  IIIVBRTBD  SOD. 

Phn  tko  If  aw  b|luid  Pwnwr. 
Many  of  our  moist  lands  apon  our  dry  uplanda 
and  the  bog  meadows,  though  natural  to  grass, 
ooeasiooally  need  renovaHng.  As  long  as  a  eoni- 
moD  top-dressinif  will  call  a  good  crop,  nothing 
more  should  be  done  than  to  apply  the  manure  on 
the  Burlace.  But  when  the  better  grasses  have 
run  out,  and  when  moss  begins  to  collect  upon  the 
Burtace,  ir  is  neceesary  to  plough  auch  land.  But 
where  the  plough  will  do  its  work  tolerably  well, 
it  id  not  oecessary  to  plant.  Those  lands  which 
are  wet  and  heavy  in  the  early  part  of  the  seasoo, 
and  which  bake  in  the  scorching  roonihs  of  July 
and  August,  are  not  profitable  Tor  tillage.  They 
may  yield  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  possibly  of  eoroi 
but  the  chances  tor  this  are  small,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally bad  working  these  wet  spots  lo  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  The  beat  way  to  treat  them 
is,  to  turn  the  land  over  as  soon  as  it  can  conveni- 
ently he  done  after  the  crop  of  hay  has  been  re- 
inovrd  ;  lo  plough  in  such  direciioo  that  the  dfiad 
furrows  shall  come  in  suitable  places  Ibr  surlace 
drains,  to  roll  well ;  and  then  put  on  a  dressing  of 
eompoet.  Wheo  this  has  been  done,  sow  hay 
seed,  and  harrow  thoroughly.  Then  use  the 
roller  agnin,  and  the  next  season  you  may  obtain 
a  fair  crop  of  hay,  and  ttte  lollowiiic  year  you 
probably  will  gat  a  heaof  burthen.  Herds-graas 
is  better  Ibr  these  moist  grounds  than  elover  or  red 
lop.  No  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  thia 
process  will  ever  think  of  titlina  any  wet  lands 
that  can  be  laid  over  smooth  by  the  plough. 

The  process  here  recommended  has  been  re^ 
peaiedly  urged  upon  our  farmers,  by  Mr.  Buck- 
minater,  editor  of  ihe  Boston  Cultivator;  and  as 
far  as  he  has  influenced  them  to  comply  with  hia 
advice  io  this  matter,  he  has  rendered  them  good 
service. 

This  is  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  work- 
ing all  low  lands,  and  it  is  by  aiteniton  to  them, 
that  our  larmers  generally  must  hope  to  thrive. 
They  repay  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  upoo 
them  better  than  most  of  the  high  grouoda. 


DRIVIRO  KAILS  INTO  HARD  WOOD. 

Pfom  the  New  Genew  Parmer. 
We  have  lately  seen  another  experiment  of 
driving  nails  into  hard  seasoned  timber,  fairly 
tried.  The  first  two  nails,  after  paeaing  through 
a  pine  board,  entered  about  nn  inch,  and  then 
doij^led  down  under  the  hammer  ;  but  on  dipping 
the  poinu  of  the  other  six  or  eight  nails  into  lard, 
every  one  was  driven  home  wi^out  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. 

('arpeniers,  who  are  engaged  to  repairing  old 
buildings,  sometimes  carry  a  small  lump  ol  lard 
or  tallow  lor  this  purpoes  on  one  of  their  boots  or 
shoes. 
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From  LiiMner*g  Bmtlcultare. 

When  a  seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  it  ud- 
derj^oes  certaia  chemical  changes  before  It  caD 
develope  new  parts  and  grow.  These  changes 
are  brought  about  by  beat  and  watw,  assisied  by 
the  absence  of  light.  Id  maay  seeds  the  vital 
principle  is  so  strong,  that  to  scatter  them  upon 
the  soil,  and  to  cover  them  stightly  with  earth, 
tm  saflieieDt  to  inmre  their  speedy  germinaiioD ; 
but  in  others  the  poww  growth  will  only  mani- 
fest itseir  under  very  fiivoraUe  oonditioDs ;  it  is, 
thereftfre,  neeessary  to  consider  well  upon  what 
the  circnmstances  moat  mitable  to  germination 
depend. 

Moisture  is  necessary,  but  not  an  unlimited 
quantity.  If  a  seed  is  thrown  into  water  and  ex- 
yxwcd  to  a  proper  temperature,  the  actorgermioa- 
tfon  will  take  place  ;  hot,  unless  the  plant  is  an 
aquatie,  it  will  speedily  perish  ;  no  doubt  because 
be  powera  or  respiration  are  impeded,  and  it  is  un- 
able to  decompose  the  water  it  absorbs,  which 
collects  in  ifs  eavitiet  and  becomes  putrid.  There 
must,  HiereRire,  be  some  amount  of  water,  which 
to  the  dormant  as  well  as  the  vegetating  plant  is 
naturally  more  suitable  than  any  other  ;  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  quantity  to  be  just  so  much 
as  the  panicles  of  earth  can  retain  aronnd  and 
among  them  by  the  mere  force  of  attraction.  To 
this  is  to  be  ascribed  the  advantages  derived  from 
those  mixtures  ol'  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  which 
gardeners  prefer  (ot  tbeir  seedlingB  ;  the  peat  and 
sand  together  keep  asunder  the  particles  of  toam 
which  would  otherwise  adhere  and  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water ;  the  loam  retains  moisture 
whh  force  enough  to  prevent  its  passing  off  too 
quickly  thoogfa  the  wide  interstices  oT  sand  and 
peat.  If  during  the  delicate  action  of  germina- 
tioD,  the  changes  that  the  seed  undergoes  take 
place  without  interraption,  the  young  plant  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  healthy  state ;  but,  if  by  irre- 
gular variations  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  the 
progress  of  germination  is  sometimes  accelerated 
and  sometimes  stopped,  ihe  fragile  machinery 
upon  which  vitality  depends  may  twcome  so  much 
deraoged  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  perlbrm  its  ac- 
tions, and  the  seed  will  die.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  unilbrmity  in  these  respects,  that  we 
employ,  in  delicate  cases,  the  steady  heat  of  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  shaded  ;  and,  in  all  cases  whate- 
ver, the  asais lance  of  a  coatiog  of  earth  scattered 
over  the  seed. 

Under  what  depth  of  earth  seed  should  be 
buried  roust  always  be  judged  of  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  gardener :  but  it  should  be  obvious  i 
that  minute  seeds,  whose  powers  of  growth  must 
be  feeble  in  proportion  to  their  size,  will  bear  only 
tt  very  slight  covering  ;  while  others,  of  a  larger 
size  and  more  vigor,  will  be  capable,  when  their 
vital  powers  are  once  put  in  action,  of  upheaving 
considerable  weights  of  soil.  As,  however,,  the 
extent  of  this  power  is  usually  uncertain,  the 
judicious  gardener  will  take  care  to  employ,  for  a 
covering,  no  more  earth  than  is  realty  necessaiy 
to  preserve  around  h!s  seeds  the  requisile  degree 
«r  darkness  and  mtteture.*  Hence  the  common 


*  It  may  perbaps,  be  ss  well  to  notice,  in  this  place, 
an  enoneous  opmion,  not  Qoeommooly  entsrtaiiMd, 
tbit  seeds  m»t  be  "  wstt**  buried  la  Mdertbat  the 


practices  o(  sowing  small  seeds  upon  the  surfitce 
of  the  soil,  and  covering  them  with  a  coatiog  of 
moss,  which  may  be  removed  when  the  young 
seedlings  are  fbund  to  have  esiabhshed  them- 
selves, hi  other  cases,  very  minute  seeds  are 
mixed  with  sand  before  they  are  sown. 

The  latter  practice  is  not,  however,  roerriy 
for  the  sake  of  covering  the  seed  with  the  smalfert 
possible  quantity  of  soil,  bat  has  for  its  object  the 
separation  of  seeds  to  such  a  distance,  that  whea 
they  germinate  they  may  not  choke  opeach other. 
If  sewKngs,  like  other  plants,  are  placed  so  near 
together  that  they  rither  exhaust  the  soil  of  its 
or^oizable  amiter,  or  overshadow  each  other  so 
as  10  hinder  the  r^uisiie  quantity  of  light,  some 
will  die  in  order  that  the  remainder  may  Uve ; 
and  this,  io  the  ease  of  rare  seeds,  sbouM,  o(  eoufse, 
be  guarded  against  very  eareToUy. 

With  regard  to  the  temperature  to  which  a  seed 
should  be  subjected,  in  order  to  secure  its  germina- 
tion, this,  mtdoobredly,  variomwrth  different  spe- 
cies, and  depends  upoo  their  peeolisr  hafaii%  ud 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  which  thqr  an 
native.  So  far  as  general  rules  can  be  given  up- 
on such  a  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  most  lavoreble  for  gemdna- 
tioD  is  60°  to  55*^  for  the  seeds  of  cold  cotmtries, 
60°  to  65^  for  those  of  "  green-house  |rfants,"  and 
70°  10  80^  for  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  No  seed, 
however,  has  been  known  to  refuse  to  germinate 
in  the  tast-meationed  temperature,  although  those 
to  which  such  a  heat  is  necessary  will  not,  in  ge- 
neral, grow  in  a  healthy  manner  in  a  lower  tempe- 
rature. We  have  no  exact  experiments  apon 
this  sutyect,  except  in  a  lew  cases  recorded  tqr 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Colin,  by  whom  there  ia  a 
very  valuable  set  of  observations  upon  the  tempe- 
ratures borne  by  eonain  agrisidtural  seeds,  (/hi- 
noies  lies  Scunat,  m»  series,  vol.  v.*  p.  5), 
the  result  of  which  may  be  thus  stated : — 
At  44.6^,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  could  germinate. 

95'*  in  water,  for  three  days,  |  of  the  wheat 
and  rye,  Bad  all  the  bartey,  wete  killed. 

104*>,  «n  aand  and  earthy  the  same  seeds  sus- 
tained the  temperature  for  a  coosklenible 
time,  without  inconvenience. 

113^,  under  the  same  cinmiaMtaiiee^  noit  of 

them  perished. 

122°,  under  thesame  circumstances  all  perished- 
But  it  was  found  that,  for  short  periods  of  time, 
a  much  higher  temperature  could  b^bome. 

At  143.6°,  in  vapor,  wheat,  barley,  kidney-beaoi, 
and  flax  retained  tbeir  vitality  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  but  in  27}  minutes,  the  three 
last  died  at  a  leroperature  of  125.6^. 
167°,  in  tx^for,  they  all  perished. 
167°,  in  dry  air,  they  sustained  no  injury. 
It  will  be  presently  seen  that  some  seeds  will 
bears  much  higher  temperature. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  seeds  in  a 
perfect  stale  of  health  ;  when  they  have  beeooie 
sickly  or  feeble,  from  age  or  other  causes,  some 


oong  planti,  when  prodaced.  may  have  *'stlfficlert 
old  ef  th«  ground."  The  ftct  is,  iat  a  sssd.  iA» 
it  begins  to  grow,  plunges  its  roots  downwards  snd 
throws  its  stem  upwards  from  s  common  polat,  wbich 
is  the  seed  itself;  nod,  cettsequently,  all  the  space 
that  iolarvenes  between  tbe  sufftce  of  tbe  soil  and 
the  seed  is  oeenpied  by  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  not 
by  roots. 
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preewuiom  beeoow  npcMiwy«  to  whioh,  uoder 
otiwr  cireunutancM,  no  atieoUoo  requires  to  be 


When  the  viial  eoetgififl  of  a  seed  are  dimi' 
aishedi  it  doei  not  lowj  iis  power  of  abeorbiog  wa- 
ter, but  it  ti  leas  capable  of  decoaipowog  it.  The 
coDsequeoce  of  (his  ie,  that  ibe  I'ree  water  iairo- 
duced  ioto  the  aysten  coUecis  in  the  cavities  of 
iha  seed)  and  produces  putraiacUon ;  the  aign  of 
wbieb  is  the  rotiiog  of'  seeds  iu  the  arouod. 
Tlie  nmiedy  for  ^is  is  to  preseut  water  to  the  seed 
io  such  smaU  qoaodties  at  a  time,  and  so  gradual- 
ly, that  BO  oaom  ia  absorbed  thao  the  iaogutd 
powera  of  the  seed  can  assimilate ;  and  to  io- 
crease  tbe  quantity  only  as  the  donsaat  powera 
of  ve^taiioQ  we  aroused.  One  ot'the  best  meaos 
ol'  doiog  this  is,  to  soar  seeds  ia  warm  soil  tolera- 
bly dry ;  tfi  trust  lor  some  time  to  tbe  moisture 
that  exists  in  such  earth,  aod  in  the  atmosphere 
lor  the  supply  required  for  garminaiioo ;  and  only 
to  adniaister  water  when  the  signs  of  germioa- 
tion  have  become  visible ;  even  then  the  supply 
should  be  extremely  small.  If  this  is  attended 
lo,  carbonic  acid  is  very  slowly  fonaed  aod  libwu- 
ed,  tbe  ebenucal  quality  of  the  contaota  of  the 
aaed  ia  thos  ioaBQsihijr  altered,  each  act  ofrespira- 
tkw  may  be  said  to  invigorate  it,  and  by  degcaes 
it  wiU  be  braufi^t  to  a  etmdition  tavorana  to  the 
aswmilaltoa  oT  find  in  larger  qoantiiiea.  Mr. 
Knight  used  to  aay  that  these  effects  were  pro- 
duced io  no  way  so  wait  as  by  enckwiog  aaeds 
between  two  pieces  of  loamy  turf,  cut  «aootb 
aod  applied  to  each  other  by  the  underground 
aides ;  each  a  method  is,  however,  soarcely  ap- 
plicable to  aoy  except  secMla  of  considerable  size.* 
Other  expedients  have  occasionally  been  bad 
recourse  to  auccessTully.    Where  seeds  are  eodoa- 
ed  in  a  very  bard  dry  abell,  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  file  it  thin,  so  as  to  permit  the  embryo  lo  burat 
tbroagh  its  integumeala  when  it  has  begun  to 
•well.   Under  natural  ciroamstaoces,  iodMd,  no 
such  operation  Is  practised :  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  such  seeds  will  have  lallen  to  tbe 
ground  as  aoon  as  ripe,  and  befiue  their  dull 
acquired  tbe  bony  hanueas  that  we  find  aller 
having  become  dry. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  found  osefiil  to  immerse 
seeds  in  tepid  water  until  signs  of  germination 
manifest  themselves,  and  then  to  tranaler  them  to 
earth :  but  this  process  cannot  be  applied  with 
advaittafle  to  aeeds  in  an  unhealthy  state  ;  and  it 
isimly  of  use  to  healthy  seeds,  by  accelerating  tbe 
lime  of  growth,  a  jwtiee  which  may,  in  out- 
door crops,  be  sometimes  desirable,  when  applied 
to  aeeds  which,  like  the  beet,  the  eanot,  or  the 
paranip,  wiU  in  dry  seasons,  lie  ao  long  in  the 
gfoood  without  genninBtiDg,  that  they  become  a 
jfttf  to  birds  or  oUier  animals. 

Of  late  yearn,  the  sinsotar  practice  has  been 
mtroduced  of  boUu^  aeras,  to  promote  germina- 
tioii.  This  was,  1  believe,  Grat  recommended  by 
Mr.  Bowie,  who  stated,  ia  (be  Gardmer's  Mega- 
xtns,  vol.  viii.  p.  5,  (1632,)  that  "  he  found  the 
aeeda  of  nearly  all  legtmtinous  plants  germinate 
more  readily  by  having  water  heated  to  200°,  or 


*  {The  sowing  of  very  anuU  and  delicate  seeds  io 
the  open  air  dfoiw  b«  dafsrred  until  ttie  seasoa  ia  so 
hr  advanced,  that  all  probable  danger  from  cold  w«a- 
therispast.  Incaseof  dioacbt  ttiey  may  be  shaded 
durit^  aooabtoe,  and  watered  with  a  fine-nosed  wa* 
teting-pM  ia  tbe  eveoiog.  A.  J.  D.] 


even  to  the  boiliqg  point  of  Fahrenheit'a  scale, 
poured  over  them,  leaving  ih«m  to  steep  and  the 
water  to  cool  ibr  tweniy-fbur  hours."  Subse- 
quently, the  practice  has  been  adapted  by  other 
persoiiB  with  perfect  aucceas ;  and,  some  years 
ago,  seedlings  of  Acacia  lophaotha  were  exEubit- 
ed  before  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Gary  Palmer,  whidh  Had  sprung 
from  seeds  boiled  for  as  much  ap  five  minutea. 
I  am  also  acquaioted  with  other  cases,  one  of  the 
more  remarlmble  of  which  was  the  germination 
of  the  seeda  of  the  raapbenyi  picked  from  a  jar 
of  jam,  and  which  must  tbereraie  bave  been  ex- 
posed to  the  temperature  of  230°,  the  boiling 
point  of  ^rap.  It  is  difficult  to  uoderBtiuid  in 
what  way  so  vialeat  ao  action  can  be  beneficini 
to  any  ihiog  poaseesing  vitfiiLty ;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, is  eertaio.  As  such  inatancea  of  success 
are  confined  to  seeds  with  bard  shells,  it  ia  possi- 
ble that  the  heated  fluid  may  act  iti  part  niecha- 
Dically  by  crackiog  the  shell,  in  part  as  a  solvent 
of  the  matters  endosed  in  the  seed,  and  in  part 
as  a  stimulant. 

Mr.  Lymburn,  nureeryman  at  Kilmarnock, 
has  lately  called  attention  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  germinating  seeds  by  alkaline  substaocea. 
He  states  that  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Maltuen,  and  nanated  in  Brewater'a  Journal  qf 
Science,  having  shown  that  the  n^ative  or  al- 
kaline pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  caused  seeda 
to  germinate  in  much  less  time  than  the  positive 
or  acid  pole,  he  was  induced  to  observe  the  effects 
on  seeds  of  acetic,  nitric,  and  au^boric  acida,  and 
also  of  water  rendered  alkaline  by  potash  and 
ammonia.  "  In  the  alkaline,  the  seeda  vegetated 
io  thirty  hours,  and  were  well  developed  in  forty ; 
while  m  the  acetic  and  aiUpburic  they  took  seven 
days ;  and,  even  aller  a  month,  they  bad  not 
begun  to  grow  in  the  acetic."  This  experiment 
led  to  others  iipon  lime  :  "  a  very  eeuly  procured 
alkali,  and  which  be  inferred  to  be  wore  eSieient 
than  auy  other  from  the  well-known  affinity  of 
quick  or  newly  slacked  Ume  Ibr  carbonic  acid. 
Iiime,  as  taken  from  the  quarry,  coDaisis  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  lime  united  to  carbonic  acid ; 
but  in  the  act  of  burning,  the  carbonic  acid  io  driven 
off;  and  hence  tbe  ^reat  acuity  of  newly  slacked 
lime  for  carbonic  acid. 

He  depended,  therefore,  upon  this  affinity,  to  ex- 
tract the  carbon  from  tho  starch,  assiated  by 
moisture,"  (Card.  Sfag.f  ziv.  74);  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  results  were  exceedingly  striking. 
Old  apmce  fir  aeed,  which  would  scarcely  ger- 
minate at  two  years  old,  produced  a  fine  heejihy 
crop  when  three  ^eara  old,  having  been  first  damp- 
ed and  then  mixed  with  newly  slacked  lime  t 
and  under  the  same  treatment,  an  average  crop  of 
healthy  plants  was  obtained  when  the  seed  wa* 
four  years  old.  Unfortunately,  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  original  experiments  upon  acids  and 
alkalies  were  conducted  ia  not  explained,  (ttis  to 
be  presumed  that  the  water  employed  was  only 
acidulated  with  tbe  acids  apokenof,)  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  experiments  having  been  repeat- 
ed. The  last  method  of  promotion  germination, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  toadvertjia  the  mixing 
seeds  with  agents  that  have  tbe  power  of  liberat- 
ing oxygen.  It  baa  been  diown  that  a  aeed  can- 
not germinate  until  the  carbon  with  which  it  ja 
loaded  is  lo  a  considerable  extoit  removed ;  this 
removal  of  this  principle  ia  effected  by  converting 
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il  tato  carboDic  leid,  For  nhieh  parpoMB  larire 
•uppljr  of  oxygen  is  required.  Under  ordinarr 
circuinviances,  the  oxygen  ii  furniihed  by  ilie 
decoiapwition  of  water  by  the  viial  forcpt  of  (he 
•eed  ;  but  when  those  fbrcei  are  languid,  it  hat 
been  propoflstl  to  supply  oxyern  by  some  other 
mesD*.  Humboldt  employed  a  dilute  solution  o) 
chlonae,  which  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  de- 
compose water  and  set  oxyirrn  at  liberty,  and,  it 
is  said,  with  great  success.  Oxalic  nxad  bai  atao 
been  used  for  (he  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Otto,  of  Berlin,  states  (hat  he  employs 
oxalic  acid  to  make  old  vf  ede  germinate.  The 
■eeds  are  put  into  a  bottle  filled  with  oxalic  ai'id, 
and  remain  there  till  the  germination  ii  obsprva- 
Ue,  whieb  geoerally  takea  place  in  from  twenty- 
to  forty-eight  houra ;  when  the  seeds  are 
taken  out,  and  sown  in  Ihe  usual  manner.  Ano- 
ther way  IB  to  wet  a  woollen  cloth  with  oxairr 
acid,  on  which  the  seeds  are  put.  and  it  ie  then 
folded  up  and  kept  in  a  stove;  by  this  method 
•mall  and  hard  seeds  will  germinfite  equally  as 
well  as  in  the  bottle.  Also  very  small  seeds  are 
■own  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  ;  and  oxalic 
acid,  much  diluted,  is  applied  twice  or  thrit-e  a 
day  till  Ihey  begin  to  grow.  Particular  care  most 
be  taken  to  remove  the  seeds  out  of  the  acid  ns 
soon  at  the  least  vegetation  Is  observable.  Mr. 
Otto  found  that  iy  this  means  seed*  which  were 
from  twenty  to  forty  ysara  old  grew,  while  the 
same  son,  sown  in  the  usubI  mnnner,  did  nut 
grow  at  all  (6m-d.  Mag.,  viii.  1961:  and  it  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  Hnmilton  (/fr.,  x.  368,  453,)  and 
oihers,  that  they  have  found  decided  advantneree 
from  the  employment  of  this  suhBtance.  The> 
oretically  it  would  seem  (hat  the  effficts  described 
ought  to  be  produced,  but  general  experience 
does  not  confirm  them  ;  and  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  r^id  abstraction  of  carbon,  bv  the  pre- 
sence of  BO  Qonaturally  large  quaniiiy  oY  oxygen, 
may  produce  eflecis  as  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  te«d  as  its  too  slow  destruction  in  consequence 
of  the  languor  of  the  vital  principle. 

The  length  of  time  that  some  seeds  will  lie  in 
the  ground,  under  circumstances  tavorahle  to 
germination,  without  growing,  is  very  remarka- 
ble, and  inexplicable  npon  any  known  principle. 
If  the  hawthorn  be  sown  immediately  niter  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  a  part  will  appear  as  plants  the 
next  spring;  a  larger  number  the  second  year; 
and  stragglers,  soraeiimes  in  considerable  num- 
bers, even  in  the  third  and  fourth  seasons.  Si^edn 
of  the  genera  ribes,  berberis,  and  peeonia,  have 
a  similar  habit.  Mr.  Savi  is  related  by  De 
Candolte  to  have  had,  for  more  than  ten  years,  a 
crop  of  tobacco  from  one  original  towinir;  the 
young  i^anis  having  been  destroyed  yearly,  with- 
out being  allowed  to  form  their  seed.  This  mat- 
ter does  not,  perhaps,  concern  the  theory  of  horti- 
culture, for  theory  is  incapable  of  explaining  it ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  useful  to  know,  becnupe  it 
may  prevent  still  living  seeds  from  being  thrown 
away  under  the  idea  that,  as  ihey  did  not  grow 
the  nrst  year  (hey  will  never  grow  at  all. 

The  maturation  ofthe  seed,  being  a  vital  action 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  species,  is. 
in  wild  plants,  guarded  from  interruption  by  so 
many  wise  precautions,  that  do  artificial  assistance 
is  required  in  the  process ;  but  in  gardens,  where 
plants  are  ofien  enfeebled  by  domrsiication,  or  ex- 
posed to  eonditioiw  very  difTeieat  from  Uiose  to 


which  Ihey  are  sul^eet  in  their  natural  Mate,  the 
seedol>en  relbseB  to  ripen,  or  even  to  commence 
ihe  tbrmation  of  an  embryo.  U  such  casest  the 
skill  of  gardeners  must  aid  Ihe  working  of  nature, 
and  art  must  effect  that  which  the  failing  powera 
of  a  plant  are  imable  to  bring  about  of  (bem- 
celvcs, 

Sieriliiy  is  a  common  malady  of  eoltivaled 
plants;  the  finer  varieties  of  fruit,  and  all  double 
and  hiehly  cultivated  flowers,  h4*ing  more  fre- 
quently barren  thui  fertile.  This  arises  from 
several  difierent  causes. 

The  most  common  caose  of  oteriliiy  is  an 
unnatural  developenieni  of  some  organ  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seed,  which  attraots  to  itself  the 
orgnnizable  matter  (hat  would  otherwise  be  appli- 
cable to  the  support  of  the  seed.  Of  this  tfie 
pear,  the  pine-apple,  and  the  plantain  are  illus- 
trative instances.  The  more  delicate  varieties  of 
pear,  such  as  the  GansePs  bergamot  and  the 
chaumontelle,  have  rarely  any  seeds ;  of  pine- 
apple, none,  except  the  Envilte  now  and  then, 
have  seeds,  and  (hat  variety,  though  a  large  one, 
is  of  111  tie  value  for  its  delicacy,  and  prottably 
approaches  nearly  to  the  wild  state  of  (he  plant ; 
of  plantains,  few,  ncept  the  w.ld  and  crabbed 
sorts,  are  seedlul.  The  remedy  lor  this  appears 
to  be,  the  withholding  from  such  plants  all  the 
sources  from  which  their  succulence  can  be  en- 
couraged. If,  to  consequence  of  any  predisposi- 
tion to  form  succulent  iisme  (on  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  fruit  much  depends,)  the  organiznble 
matter  of  (he  plant  be  once  diverted  from  feeding 
the  seed  to  those  parts  in  which  the  succulence 
exiate,  it  will  continue,  by  (he  action  of  endos- 
mose,  (o  be  attracted  thither  more  powerfully 
than  to  any  other  pert,  and  the  effect  of  this  wiN 
be  the  starvation  of  the  seed  :  but  a  scaniy  sup- 
ply of  food,  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plant 
itself,  or  withholding  the  usual  tiuantity  of  wa- 
ter, will  all  cheek  the  tendency  to  luxuriance,  end 
therefore  will  fovor  the  develbpement  of  the  seed, 
whose  feeUe  attracting  force  »s,  in  that  ease,  not 
so  likely  to  be  overcome  by  the  aeeumulation  of 
attracting  power  in  the  neighboring  parts.  Thus 
we  see  that  pine  apples  are  more  frequently 
eeedful  under  the  bad  cultivation  of  the  coniioent, 
than  in  the  highly  kept  and  skilfully  managed 
pineries  of  England.  Abeireeiion  of  branches, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fruit,  has  also  been  occa- 
sionally found  favorable  to  the  formation  of  seed ; 
evidently  because  the  food  that  would  have  been 
conveyed  into  the  branches,  having  no  oatlet|  !■ 
forced  into  the  fruit. 

Another  cause  of  sterility  is  the  deficiency  of 
pollen  in  the  anthers  of  a  given  plant,  as  in 
vegetable  mules  which  nsually  partake  of  the 
spermatic  debility  so  well  known  in  similar  eaaea 
in  the  animal  kinedom.  It  has  often  been  finiiid 
that  sterility  of  this  kind  is  cured  b;^  the  applica- 
tion, to  the  seedless  plant,  of  rtie  vigoraos  potlen 
of  another  lessdebilitated  variety. 

In  some  plants,  such  as  pelarfoniums,  when 
cultivated,  ihe  anthers  shed  their  pollen  before 
(he  stigma  is  ready  to  receive  its  influence,  and 
thus  sterility  results.  All  such  cases  are  provided 
for,  by  employing  the  pollen  of  another  flower. 
(See  Sweet,  in  the  Qordtmr'$  Mt^aanfU,  vil 
306.) 

An  unfbvoraMe  state  of  the  atmospbera  ob- 
structs itM  ution  of  pollen,  and  thus  produces 
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•terility.  Polten  will  doI  pnNluoe  iIm  impregiiai- 
iag  tUMw  in  too  low  a  temperature,  or  when  ibe 
air  is  charged  with  moistura  ;  niHiher,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wind  or  inMcii,  have  some  plants  the 
power  of  conveying  the-  pollen  to  the  siigma, 
their  antbers  having  do  special  irritability,  and 
only  opeoiog  Tor  the  discharge  oC  the  pollen,  not 
ejecting  it  with  fbroe.  If  we  watch  the  hazel, 
or  any  ol'  the  ooniferotw  order,  id  which  the  eoor- 
motia  quanriiy  of  polleo  enafMoyed  to  secure  the 
impreffDation  oT  the  seed  render*  it  easy  to  see 
what  liappens,  it  will  be  toand  that  no  pollen  i« 
soatleced  io  daap  cold  weather ;  but,  io  a  sunny, 
warm,  dry  morDiog,  ihe  atmosphere  ■urroundiog 
•uch  planis  is,  in  (he  impregnaiing  seaeoQ,  fi>led 
with  grain*  of  pollen  discharired  by  the  anthers. 
In  wet  springs  the  crop*  ol'  fruit  fail,  because 
Ihe  anthers  are  nottufTictenily  dried  to  shrivel  and 
discharge  their  contenis,  which  remain  locked  up 
in  the  anther  cells  till  the  power  of  impregnaiion 
is  lost.  In  vineries  and  Ibrcine-houses  f^eneretly, 
into  which  no  air  ia  admitted  to  disturb  ihe  foliage, 
nor  aoy  artlfleial  meao*  enaployed  (or  ihe  same 
end,  and  when  the  aeaaoo  !s  too  early  Ibr  the  pre- 
■eoee  oT  bee*,  flies,  and  oiber  ioaeet*^  the  ipape* 
will  Dot  Bel:  and  in  the  frame*  ol  oieloDsand' 
cticumbert,  from  which  insecis  are  excluded,  no 
seed  i»  Ibrmed  unless  ihe  pollen  is  conveyed  by 
hand,  froin  those  Sowers  in  which  it  is  formed,  to 
others  in  which  the  young  fruit  alone  isgeneraied. 
In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  remedy  Ibr  sterility 
is  obvious  enough  where  plants  exist  in  an  ariiS- 
cial  condition ;  but,  when  they  occur  in  the 
orchard  or  the  flower-garden,  in  the  opea  air, 
science  suggest*  no  assistance. 

It  sometime*  happen*  that  parUcular  part*  of 
Iflaois,  distant  from  the  fruit,  areao  eonstmeied-a* 
te  attract  to  ihenuelve*  the  food  Inteoded  for  the 
rniii,  aod  thus  lo  prevent  the  Ibnsation  of  seed. 
For  exajnple The  early  varietie*  of  potato  do 
not  reaaily  produce  *eed,  owing  lo  the  abetrac- 
lion  by  their  tuber*  of  the  nutritive  mntier  requir- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  *eed.  Mr.  Knigbi  found 
ibat  by  deatroyii^  the  tuber*  io  part,  a*  they 
Ibrmed,  sped*  were  readily  pioeured  from  uch 
varieiies.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sterility 
is  the  monstrous  condition  of  the  flower*  of  many 
cultivaied  ptaot*.  It  has  been  fuDy  explained 
that  the  floral  organs  of  plant*  are  nothing  more 
than  leaves,  so  modified  as  lo  be  capable  of  per- 
Ibrming  special  aciB,  for  particular  purposes;  but 
ibey  are  not  capable  of  pieifbrmiDg  Ihoae  act*  any 
longer  than  tbey  retain  their  modified  condition : 
and  iheretbre  the  etamena  cannot  secrete  pollen, 
when,  accidental  circumstances,  tbey  are 
changed  mto  leave*,  as  happens  in  double  flower* ; 
then,  there  i*  nothing  to  fertilize  the  stigma,  and, 
of  course,  no  seed  is  produced.  Or  the  carpels 
themeelve*  may  be  convened  into  leave«,  and 
have  lost  their  seed-bearing  properly.  Double 
flowers  in  the  latter  ease  cannot  possibly  bear 


■  r  Vke  v*na,  the  produce  of  the  potatoes  may  b« 
much  iDcreasedbyplaekingoff  the  blonoma,  in  which 
cue  the  natriUve  matter  which  would  have  been  ex- 
pended upoo  them  and  the  berriea,  or  fruit,  serves  to 
increase  um  siie  of  the  tubers,  for  which  'alone  the 
plant  is  cultivated.  This  bet,  so  perfectly  coniulent 
with  theorr,  has  been  completely  confirmed  byexpe* 
rinent  &•*  XMtg^t  OrgMie  Chmutrt,  ^  IM. 
A.  G.] 


•eed ;  but  in  the  eoodiiion  6r*i  mentioned  tbey 
may,  and  ofien  do.  To  bring  ibi*  about,  ihe 
cultivator  plant*  in  the  vit^ioiiy  fif  hie  sterile 
flowersoiher«  of  the  same  species  in  which  a  part 
ai  least  of  the  siamen*  are  perfect,  and  ibey  fbr- 
oinh  a  sufGiiient^y  of  [tollen  for  ihe  impreonatioo 
of  Ibe  other  flower*  in  which  there  are  no  *ta- 
mens. 

Io  some  ca*e*,  priorlpally  in  tho*e  of  compo- 
site flower*,  Ihe  aeed  i*  formed  end  advanced 
toward*  perfection,  and  then  decays ;  this  is  owing 
to  ihe  flower  headd  of  such  plant*  being  compos- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  of  soil  scales,  absorbent 
and  retentive  of  moisture,  to  which,  in  their  own 
country,  ihey  are  not  exposed  in  the  fruiting 
season,  but  by  which  they  are  affected  under 
the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  When  ibe  heads 
of  such  flowers  are  soaked  with  moisture,  which 
they  cannot  get  rid  of^  the  scales  rot,  and  decay 
spreads  to  all  the  oiber  parts,  and  thus  the  pro- 
ductioo  of  seed  is  prevented.  The  Cbineee 
chrysanthemum  t*  a  familiar  inaiaoce  of  thi*. 
Such  plaoi*  *eed  readily  if  the  flower  head*  are 
kept  warm  aod  dry ;  and  it  i*  thus  that  ibe  aienle 
ehrysaoihemum  ha*  been  made  aeedful ;  thai  ia 
to  aay,  by  growing  It  in  a  dry  warm  whiter  border, 
protected  from  *howers  by  a  roof  ol'  gla**,  or 
by  usini;  some  such  means  of  guarding  it ;  or  by 
rearing  it  io  a  warm  dry  climate. 

When  seeds  are  freely  produced,  It  is  not  alto- 
geiher  a  subject  of  indifference  in  what  way  they 
are  saved,  if  it  is  desired  that  their  progeny  should 
be  Ihe  most  perfect  that  can  be  obtained.  Weak 
seeds  produce  weak  plenis,  and  therefore  recourse 
should  be  bad,  in  all  delicate  coaes,  to  anifioial 
mean*  for  giving  vigor  to  ibe  oeed.  In  genera), 
ttw  eutiivator  traat*  to  hi*  eye  for  *eparating  the 
plumpe*i  and  most  eompleiely  formed  seed*  ;  or 
to  floating  tbero  in  water,  *eleciing  only  the  heavy 
grains  that  *iak,  and  rejecting  all  those  which 
are  huoyaot  enough  to  floau 

But  the  energy  of  the  vital  principle  in  a  aeed 
may  be,  undoubiediy,  increased  by  abstracting 
neighboring  fruits,  by  improving  the  general 
health  of  the  parent  plant,  by  a  full  exposure  of  it 
to  light,  and  by  prolonging  the  period  of  matura- 
tion as  mu<*h  as  is  consistent  wiih  the  health  of 
ihelruii.  It  is  a  constant  rule  ihat  seedlings  take 
after  their  parents,  an  unhealthy  moiher  pro* 
dueinsr  a  diseased  ofisprjng  and  a  vigorous  parent 
yielding  a  healthy  progeny,  in  all  their  minute 
gradations  and  modifieatbns ;  and  thi*  i*  so  true, 
that,  as  flori*t*  very  well  know,  semi-double 
ranunculi,  anemone*,  and  *imil8r  flowers,  will 
rarely  yield  double  varieiie*,  while  the  *eed  of  the 
latter  as  unfrequenify  give  birth  to  semi-double 
degeneration*.  Independemly  of  these  things,  it 
is  indi*pen*able  ibal  the  seed  of  a  plant,  when 
eaved,  ehould  be  perfectly  ripe,  if  it  i*  intended 
to  be  laid  by  for  future  sowioe.  The  eflect  of 
ripening  is  to  load  the  seed  with  carbon  in  the 
Ibrra  ol'  starch,  or  some  such  substance  and  to 
deprive  it  of  water,  condition*  necessary  for  it* 
pre*ervBtioo  :  but,  if  a  eeed  ia  gathered  before 
being  ripe,  these  conditions  ere  not  secured ;  and, 
in  (voponion  to  the  deficiency  of  earbon  and  miper- 
abiindaiMW  of  waier  i*  the  need  liable  lo  perish. 

The  complete  maturation  of  the  oeed  w,  howe- 
ver, a  dieadvanta^,  when  it  ha*  to  be  sown  im- 
mediately after  being  gathered  )  Ibr  the  embryo 
ia  formedi  and  capabto  of  germinating,  kw^  beliHe 
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the  period  of  greatest  matortty.  There  are  two 
periods  io  the  latter  part  of  the  organization  of  a 
seed  which,  allboucn  ieparated  by  no  limila,  re- 
quire to  be  distioguwhed.  The  6m  i*  that  when 
the  embryo  is  completed ;  and  the  second  i*  when 
naiore  has,  in  addition,  furnished  ii  with  the 
trieane  of  maintaining  its  viiahty  (or  a  long  pe- 
riod. It  is  just  as  capable  of  growing  at  ibe  ex- 
piration oT  the  first  period  as  of  itu  second ;  it 
will  do  so  immediately  if  coromiited  to  iIm  ground, 
and  we  see  ii  actually  happening  to  peas,  beans, 
com,  and  other  field  crops,  in  wet  summers ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  period,  it  cannot  germi- 
nate till  it  has  relieved  itself  of  ail  the  carbon 
which,  during  that  period,  was  deposited  iu  its 
tissue. 

It  seeds  are  to  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time, 
a  slate  of  complete  dryness  is  so  neoeseary  to 
them  thatii  has  beim  recommended  to  increase 
it  by  artificial  means ;  not,  however,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  or  by  any  process  like  that  of 
icilo-drying,  for  that  would  destroy  their  vitality ; 
but  by  some  of  those  chemical  processes  which 
dry  the  atmosphere  without  raising  its  tempera- 
ture. It  occurred  to  Mr.  Livingstone,  that  air 
made  dry  by  means  of  sutphuric  acid  might  be 
advantageously  employed  Ibr  this  purpose,  and 
he  says  that  the  success  of  his  experiments  was 
complete.  He  placed  the  seeds  to  be  dried  in  the 
pans  of  Leslie's  ice  machine,  and  careliilly  re- 
placed the  receiver  without  exhausting  the  air; 
small  seeds  were  sufficiently  dried  in  one  or  two 
davs,  and  the  largest  seeds  in  less  than  a  week. 
(Hnrt.  TVans.,  iii.  184^ 

Other  contrivances  might  easily  be  adopted. 
Muriate  of  lime,  for  instance  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  the  mdsture  of  the  atmoephere, 
mi^t,  perhaps,  be  empk^ed  with  advantage  in 
drying  the  air  io  which  seeds  an  placed  aAer  be- 
infT  gathered. 

The  reason  why  it  is  so  important  that  seeds 
which  have  to  be  long  kept  should  be  thoroughly 
dried,  is,  partly  because  seeds  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  watef,  which  causes  the  commence- 
ment ol  germination,  and,  if  this  happens  while 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  other  means  of  exist- 
ence, the  process  of  growth  must  be  slopped, 
and  their  death  will  follow ;  and,  in  part,  from 
the  tendency  of  vegetable  matter  in  contact  with 
water  to  putrefy,  if  the  actions  of  life  are  not  io 
play. 


TBB  PEAK  TBBB. 

From  ti)«  Vtw  Gsbmm  Fanner. 
We  are  lokl  that  many  persons  are  afraid  lo 
plant  pear  trees,  lest  they  should  die  with  ihejire 
bligktj  that  they  have  done  their  best  to  save  the 
trees,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  that  they  now 
settle  down  io  despair.  Id  reply  to  this  melancho- 
ly account,  however,  we  can  repeat  the  assurance 
that  we  have  not  a  single  Iras  by  Ike  Jin 
blight  in  twenty  yean.  It  has  been  in  our  Ihiit 
garden  several  times,  but  always  seemed  to  walk 
out  again  as  Ihst  as  we  did  ;  for  we  cut  off  the  in- 
jured bftncbes  without  d^ay,  and  burnt  them 
immediately,  destroying,  as  we  believed,  the 
whole  colony  of  insects  that  had  committed  the 
depredation.  '  '  ■ 


As  soon  as  the  leavies  hogio  to  blackeo  on  lbs 

branches,  for  two  leet  or  more  near  their  exue- 
miiies,  let  the  owner  waken  up  at  once,  lay  aside 
all  other  bustness,  and  proceed  with  as  much  zeal 
to  the  task  as  he  woiild  drive  the  pi^  from  his 
garden.  We  are  ^lisfied  ii  is  the  putting  ofl  till 
a  more  oooventeot  seasoD  in  such  casM,  that 
proves  so  fatal  to  the  pear  tree.  The  «table  door 
laay  be  loeked  when  the  horse  is  stolen ;  and  the 
limb  may  be  cut  off  when  tbe  insects  are  gone  to 
another  part  of  the  tree.  Did  you  cut  off*  the 
limb  below  where  it  was  dead,  say  a  foot  or  morel 
"  No,  we  only  out  off  the  dead  part" — leaving 
the  insect  at  work  below.  Did  you  burn  it  when 
it  was  cut  otn  Why,  no,  we  leli  ii  under  the 
tree**— for  the  insect  (il  ibew)  lo  go  up  again  al 
his  leisure. 


THB  CDBOOUO. 

Fran  Ibe  New  GenoMc  Farswr. 

Every  person  who  owns  a  plum  (roe,  ought  to 
feel  an  interest  io  the  iuaiory  of  the  cureuho,  fitr 
it  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  raising  plums, 
apricots  and  nectarines,  where  there  wen  treeu. 
We  believe  il  is  not  koown  in  Europe,  though 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  there  have  (heir 
peculiar  mode  of  annoyance. 

Of  the  benefit  of  our  circular  tin  troughs,  we 
can  say  nothing  decisive,  because  they  were  not 
Bf^lied  till  after  the  curouljo  had  ascended  the 
trees,  and  we  jarred  the  trees  that  had  thoi^  ap- 
pendages, as  well  as  the  others.  To  tbe  slaugh- 
ter ihal  we  made  of  this  insect  in  the  early  part  of 
stKnmer,  we  ascribe  much  of  Ibe  abundance  that 
our  trees  bav«  yielded }  and  in  eonfirmalion  •of 
this  opinion,  we  may  menlioo  that  a  tree  in  the 
fruit  garden  which  had  been  lorgotten,  bore  three 
apricots,  while  another  young  tree,  of  r&iber  less 
size,  bore  half  a  bushel ;  and  we  know  of  no 
other  reason  Ibr  the  difference. 

tielore  this  summer  we  had  believed  that  the 
young  curculio  continued  in  the  fruii  till  it  f^l,  and 
only  escaped  from  its  habitation  after  it  had  lain 
for  some  time  on  the  ground.  Late  observations, 
however,  have  shown  that  impression  to  be  in- 
correct '  We  found  both  plunu  and  aimcots  sn 
the  tne»f  from  which  the  insea  had  taken  its  de- 
panura  ihioogh  a  small  orifiea  col  in  the  aide 
tbe  fndt 

We  have  had  some  curiosiiy  to  asoertaio  tbe 
whereabout  of  the  old  curculio,  aOer  tt  had  ceased 
to  deposite  its  nits  in  tbe  fruit,  (which  is  said  by 
Judge  Dariing  of  New  Haven  to  be  early  in  tbe 
seventh  month.)  We  therefore  spread  a  sheet 
under  several  plum  trees,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  month ;  and,  on  jarring  them  violently, 
caught  several,  though  io  far  less  nomber  than 
when  we  last  examioed  the  trees  about  two 
months  before.  Indeed,  under  some  trees  where 
we  most  expected  them,  we  found  none.  This 
ftilure,  however,  may  have  been  chiefly  owing  to 
tbe  hot  weather,  so  favorable  lo  tbe  activity  of  all 
insect^  and  which  doubtless  enabled  them  the 
better  to  hold  on.  We  hope  to  repeat  tbe  experi- 
ment in  cooler  weather.  t 
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PAPBB  nn*  F*K  CLVAMlIfO  MUD  TBBTI- 

Batierh^  this  BdmireWe  ftbot--BavtDfc  and  ven> 
tilMioff  apparatw  to  be  the  moet  valoable  inven- 
tion  lor  tVot  purpose  thot  has  been  node  ainee 
(bia  DoUe  iiwect  wbb  firat  dofDOMtcated,  I  iboald 
deem  niyoeir  guilty  oi'  unpardonable  negleci,  if  I 
did  not  urge  Ha  adoption  on  Ameriom  tiHi-CDl- 
twiata.  fielbre  I  deacribe  th«ae  neu,  the  method 
of  making  and  ibe  manner  of  oaing  ihem,  I  will 
main  a  abort  qoaiMioa  from  the  *  Journal  of  ibe 
Ameriean  Silli  Sode^.*  Tbh  will  Aow  the 
ophiioD  aMertaiaed  of  tbeir  vakia  in  a  emiotry 
when  the  raaring  af  iHk-worma  h  panned  aa  a 
pfofilaU*  bfandi  of  huabUKhy,  and  where  the 
managament  of  silk  wonna  ie  wdl  tmdertiood. 
Ptraona  imaeqoainted  with  tbe  bahita  of  ailk- 
wsraa,  are  geaeraHy  inoaeapeteat  jod^  of  ihe 
vahiB  of  flztaffea  ased  far  their  accommodation. 
Hence  ihooaaada  af  deflara  have  been  thrvwo 
away  by  ioexperieacad  theoriate,  in  the  United 
States,  for  tbe  porehaae  of  fiitarea  (hat  have  u\~ 
timately  beso  thrown  away,  fiy  the  way,  I 
mVit  aiftte  ezf^ieitlyf  Ikat  I  hava  neither  paper, 
latba  or  naUs,  (or  sale. 

appean,  from  Aa  pegss  of  the  '  Propaga- 
lenr,'  that  opamiiaa  trf'  cleaniog  the  woims  is 
now  periarmad  to  all  the  prioetpal  French  eo- 
eaoaanea  by  means  of  what  asa  termed  paper- 
Mte  (pafriers  fileta)  Ii  appean  that  nets  made 
-of  tmM  *en  inc  used,  but  they  are  now  uni- 
vetmHy  aopcaseded  by  tbase  paper  nets,  wbich 
•re  mtiQh  cheaper  end  an  aaid  to  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose.  I  rrgret  that  I  have  not  been 
aUe  to  6hd  any  description  of  these  nets  in  the 
*  Propagaieor'— aH  the  commwtieetioos  take  It 
far  fip-anted  timt  thp  reader  is  aheady  acqeaioted 
with  their  eoDsiroctioQ.  Aa  far  as  I  can  learn, 
however,  from  tbe  diflerrat  articles  on  Ae  subject, 
I  think  they  ara  aaade  hy  pmnhing  a  great  mmber 
of  small  holea  in  %  sheet  of  strong  paper  with  an 

hf^tfifl^mmitttmamltmmtmA  fat  thiipnrpnMi.  Tll«inv«0l- 

•rof  this  appantasisH.Eug«M  Robert.  Ina 
Jetler  to  the  editor  of  the  *  Pn^wgateur,'  be  re- 
marks: 'Theusaofthepi^iisfamiheeocoon- 
eiy  ef  Seiot  Totte,  Mnd  in  ft  great  nnmber  of  large 
•od  small  estabwhmeeM  in  the  nej^borhood, 
has  been  attended  with  such  entire  success,  that 
I  wiH  here^er  coaAne  myself  lo  a  atmpte  pre- 
seatatioa  of  the  teatiosooy  of  those  cuhnrists  who 
hate  made  use  of  them,  in  Ofder  to  reoonmiBd 
the  edopdon  of  my  uottomical  net.' " 

I  bffve  now  350  paptfr  nets  in  use ;  and  after 
the  fMrd  naoulting  they  may  be  laid  over  (be 
worms  daily,  if  the  caltnriit  deairea  It,  up  to  tbe 
Hon  of  mounting,  and  the  worms  may  be  kept 
«s  dean  aa  dn  most  earefnl  eoold  dasn«  and  with 
litiil6  labor.  The  nets  most  not  be  hdd  over  the 
worms  when  itiay  are  torpid.  But  after  (he  ikird 
mod  fiufth  mouUmg,  when  nearly  all  the  worm* 
•re  roused,  they  may  be  laid  over  them  daily,  and 
when  the  leaves  me  scattered  over  tbe  paper, 
they  will  speedily  extrtcate  themsetvea  fVom  the 
litter,  aseeiid  through  the  holes,  aad  commence 
eating.  Tbe  nets  may  be  used  with  or  wiibom 
shelves  under  tbem.  If  without  shelves,  they 
can  be  supported  by  parallel  slips  of  timber, 
about  twenty  inches  apart ;  if  placed  on  shelves, 
they  must  be  raised  about  two  inches,  by  placing 
Uoebi  of  timber  onder  each  end. 


Theas  mis  ara  mida  by  piwidhig  » ftame- 
woifc  of  Kghi  laths,  tbsra  taet  lonv  and  two  ivide 
(Ibis  sin  is  most  convenient) ;  tbe  two  pieces  of 
latha|,  three  feet  long,  bdng  anited  by  three  pieces, 
two  feet  long,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
middle.  UoW,  five-eighths  bf  en  inch  in  diame- 
ter, are  punched  in  sheets  of  strong  brown  paper, 
three  feei  long  and  two  leei  wide,  and  these  are 
pasted  on  the  frames.  The  diaianoe  between  the 
holes  may  be  eboot  an  inch.  With  an  instru- 
ment, called  a  tcad-cutttr,  twenty  aheets  of  paper 
may  be  punched  at  ones.  Double  sets  of  these 
nets  will  cost  bot  thde  more  than  shelves  of  roogh 
plank;  and  if  Ihe  frames  bi«  well  put  together 
with  wraoght  naHs,  ihey  will  hut  more  than  SO 
yean.  The  pa||er  would  require  reoewhig  m 
evrry  period  of  six  or  seven  years. 

From  pasnges  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Bell, 
in  the  *  JoumaTof  the  American  Silk  Sodeiy,'  it 
appears  that  the  use  ol'  these  nets  is  rapidly  ex- 
tetiding  in  France;  and  as  silk  eultore  advances 
in  tbe  United  Stales,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  generally  adopted.  Tbey  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  means  of  every  farmer,  who  can 
boy  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  paper  and  nails,  and 
who  is  capable  of  using  the  saw  and  hammer. 

If  this  paper  should  be  read  by  ar^  who  bi«^ 
ehnost  perroaded  to  dig  up  their  mulberry  trees,  t 
entreat  ihem  to  spam  them  om  or  two  yearn 
hMiger,  and  make  trial  of  these  neia,  by  rearing- 
the  worms  from  one  or  two  ounces  of  epgs. 

Lattoh  V.  Atkiits. 

P.  S.  My  rearif>g8  of  silk-worms  during  (be- 
past  summer,  have  not  been  as  suecesslul  as  i 
expected  when  I  wrote  about  the  maseardine.  I 
have  now  a  large  par»l,  nearly  ready  to  spin, 
that  look  very  well.  Such  facts,  drawn  from  tbe 
experience  of^the  season,  a»may  be  deemed  oae« 
fol,  I  will  commaoicate  herealler. 

Septtnbtr  iOth,  1B41. 

WHEAT  AlTD  IVDIAH  CWHV  IV  rSASCK 
9m  Ike  FtTwn>  Bc^Rar. 

Mr.  Sator  .•—I  place  at  your  disposal  soma 
mom  iraodations  from  "  Le  Bon  Jardioier;" 
relaiing  to  wheat  and  Indian  com  lo  France. 

/Voment. — Wheat.  Not  being  able  to  give 
here  a  work  euffioieiHly  extended  on  (he  different 
kinds  ot  wheat,  1  shall  content  myself  with  mere- 
ly mentioning  some  of  (be  most  vahiable,  and 
which  ara  beat  known  to  me  by  the  experiments 
which  ]  have  made.  BaardU$»  wiMtr  ufAeof, 
while  wheat  of  Flanders,  is  one  of  the  most 
beaotirul  of  the  varieties  that  ara  cuhivated  in 
France.  Sle  bUme  At  JHongrie.  White  wheat 
of  Hungary  is  remarteUe  for  the  very  roand  form 
of  Its  grain.  SU  d§  TfaAnsra  has  been  verr 
mneh  multiplied  whhin  some  yean  in  Englana. 
ItB  straw  is  tall,  ear  long,  fine  while  grain  of  a 
long  shape.  Ble  de  Ane,  hedge  wheat,  baa  a 
laige  head,  the  chaff  of  whk;b  is  covered  with 
down.  This  wheat  wtw  sent  me  from  England, 
and  appean  to  be  a  very  fine  kind.  Ahhoagh  it 
was  sent  me  under  the  name  of  hedge  wheal, 
[  am  not  certain  that  it  is  the  eatne  which  is  de- 
scribed onder  that  name  by  Moos.  Tessier.  £le 
Lamnum,  Lammas  wheat,  is  red,  forward  and  pro- 
ductive. It  should  be  sown  eariy,  and  will  not 
succeed  on  moiat  land,  ft  is  apt  to  ahdtier,  and 
requites  on  that  account  to  be  cut  before  it  is  en- 
tirelyripe.   -Bk' "TW^-fe^  ^B^^^^^ 
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wheat.  HeAd  vwy  long,  firain  hard  and  heavy, 
iiraw  larigre  and  yet  apt  lo  lodge.  Thia  wheal  is 
remarKuble  lor  iia  greal  lorwardneaa,  and  can  be 
•owD  ID  the  aprinff  aa  well  aa  id  the  aatumn.  Ii 
haa  a  mtety  which  ia  red  and  beardiMB,  nnd 
which  only  diScra  Iroin  Ihe  bearded  in  th»e  two 
reaped*.  I  owe  both  to  Mont.  Durand  of  Meis, 
a  diatinguiahed  fanner.  £le  poulard  bbme,  vh'iia 
poulard  wheat.  This  grnio  belong*  to  the  ape- 
ciea  of  large  bearded  wheat  called  poiUardt,  the 
grain  of  which  la  generally  of  an  inlerior  quality 
and  but  little  esteemed.  But  (he  white  poulard 
ia  decidedly  better  in  this  respect  than  ihe  leii, 
white  at  the  same  time,  it  haa  with  them  the 
merit  of  being  very  productive,  boih  in  grain 
and  straw,  and  ia  more  hardy  than  the  finer 
wheau  Ita  Birim  is  full  and  hard.  BU  bleu 
eoniqtu,  conical  blue  wheat,  ia  one  of  this  anme 
epeciea  of  poniards,  and  ia  diatingaiabed  lor  the 
great  aize  ol  ita  grain  and  the  abundance  ol  its 
yield.  SU  da  ntrocfe,  Triticam  cotnpostfum, 
or  Jfigyptian  wheat,  ta  remarkable  for  its  branch- 
ing bead,  that  ia  composed  of  many  heada  united 
in  one  laree  head.  It  hat  a  very  large  round 
grain.  Although  this  wheal  has  been  at  different 
perioda  very  much  extolled,  and  hat  the  merit  of 
being  very  productive,  the  culture  of  it  is  but  lit- 
tle eztendedt  because  it  it  difficult  to  suit  it  with 
a  propersuil,  and  it  maket  a  coarae  and  indifferent 
Qour.  It  it  extremely  apt  to  degenerate  and  to 
dwindle  to  a  single  head.  The  straw  ia  full  and 
very  h»d.  BU  d*  Palogne,  Polish  wheat,  is 
diatingoiahed  lor  Ihe  great  length  and  aize  of  its 
heada,  the  noeahea  oiwhich  are  of  an  exiraordioa- 
ly  dimenaion ;  H  is  alao  remarkable  for  the  form 
of  Ihe  grains,  which  are  very  long  and  aa  hard  as 
glaaa.  lie  appearance  cauaea  it  to  be  called  Po- 
hah  or  Rucaian  rye.  This  wheat  ia  ol  a  good 
qualiiy,  but  I  have  always  found  it  of  a  small 
yield.  It  can  be  sown  in  the  spring,  although 
autumn  ia  preierable;  in  the  last  case  it  (ears 
humidity  more  than  the  other  kinda  of  wheat. 
It  it  leas  exacting  than  the  most  of  them  in  re- 
aped to  the  quality  of  the  soil  that  it  requirea.  It 
succeeda  quite  well  on  sandy  lands  auitable  for 
rye.  The  straw  ia  loiw,  Tall,  and  hard.  /Voment 
dt  Mm,  Dritiam  HfuniM  wmuai,  q>ring  wheal. 
Thia  grain  ia  not  cultivated  aa  moi^  as  it  de- 
aervea  to  be.  If  excesaive  raina,  an  inunda- 
tion, or  inaecia  have  destroyed,  or  very  much  in- 
ium)  the  fields  of  wheat  aown  in  the  autumn,  or 
if  the  farmera  by  an  unfavorable  and  wet  season 
have  been  prevented  from  sowing  their  grain, 
it  reautta  io  a  deficit  sometimes  considerable  in 
Ihe  crop  of  wheat,  which  could  be  obviated  by  the 
different  kinds  of  apring  wheat,  if  their  culture 
was  more  geoeral  aiid  exieosive  than  it  is.  This 
resource  could  the  more  easily  be  extended  be- 
cause spring  wheat  will  ^ow  on  much  land  too 
light  for  ihoae  kinda  town  in  the  autumn.  Among 
tbe  varieiiea  of  Ihia  grahi  we  will  name  the  fol- 
lowing. FVomnt  at  Mm  d,epi  Uonc,  sons  bar- 
Ast.  ^^hite  beardless  spring  wheat,  is  the  most 
cultivated  about  Paris,  but  it  is  cnore  frequently 
found  mixed  with  the  following  kind  than  pure. 
^  ^  tianc  barbu,  white  bearded,  is  a  little  more 
forward  than  tbe  preceding.  Rouge  sans  barbes. 
Red  beardless.  A  variety  which  I  hate  received 
trom  the  nonh,  and  which  appears  to  be  very 

good.    Carre  de  Stdle^  red,  shon,  stout  and 
eardlf  ss.    TVimenia  barbu  dt  SidU  is  forward 
mai  yielda  welL 


B16  FtUmbtrg,  straw  and  head  as  long  ea  in 
Ihe  winter  wheat.  It  iaaobject  toshattwand  for 
that  reaaoD  ahould  be  eat  a  htUe  before  it  haa 
matured. 

BU  Pictet,  ia  a  variety  of  the  preceding ;  its 
chaff  reiaine  the  grain  better  and  it  ia  equal  if 
not  superior  in  other  reapeds.  BU  ^  Odtaaa  et 
de  Thganrodi  have  in  the  nnmeroua  experimeota 
made  in  France  succeeded  generally  very  well. 
It  it  however  difficult  to  class  ihem,  because  most 
frequently  the  parcels  imported  under  these  name* 
have  been  Ibund  to  be  a  mixture  of  many  varie- 
tiPB.  That  which  predominatea  resemblea  the 
TVtmema  barbu  de  Sidle. 

BU  de  Cap,  Gape  wheat,  has  a  nice,  yellow, 
hard  and  full  grain.  In  my  experiments  in  1R32 
it  withstood  the  drought  better  than  almeat  any 
oT  the  other  kinds  of  wheat. 

These  different  grains  sfaoold  be  kwd  in  tha 
middle  of  April,  and  if  necessary  e*«a  on  ibe  firat 
of  May,  bat  they  should  not  be  sown  no  late  as  that 
through  preference.  Those  which  have  appear- 
ed to  puceeed  best  when  sown  ao  late  are  tbe 
wAtts  bearded,  be  Carre  de  Sidle  and  tbe 
TVimenia  barbu.  For  many  yeara  there  has 
been  recommended  under  the  name  of  ble  de  Mai 
(May  wheal)  a  variety  of  graina  which  are  aaid 
to  be  aown  in  that  month  with  entire  surceaa. 
Some  comparative  pxperimenta  have  proved  to 
me  that  these  are  only  the  spring  wheate  already 
known,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  paaaea  no 
wheat  exclusively  adapted  to  late  sowing  and 
which  really  merits  Ihe  name         (Is  Afot. 

Epeautrtf  TWttnim  spelta,  apelt  wheat,*  la 
on  account  of  ita  hardihood  a  oeefal  apeciea  in 
cold  and  moontatnous  regions,  or  in  very  tenacious 
lands,  where  it  succeeds  better  than  any  others. 
Flour  from  the  spelt  wheat  ia  superior  to  all  other, 
but  the  grain  is  very  difficult  to  extract  from  the 
obaff. 

There  is  a  spring  variety  which  is  eateeroed  in 
tome  parts  of  Oermany ;  it  iiealled  J^emin  dt 

MarSt  ' 

La  petit  Epeautre,  TMtiam  monoeoceam,  it 
equally  remarkable  for  the  facHity  with  which  it 
growa  on  indifferent  landa,  even  on  those  suita- 
;  ble  for  rye.  It  is  the  plant  coltivated  in  aome 
cantons  under  Ihe  name  of  Jits:  sse.  (dry  riee.) 

Maia,  BU  de  Turquie,  BU  d'Atiw,  Indian 
com. 

The  utility  of  this  grain  for  man  and  beast  is 
well  known.  Com  delights  in  good  groand,  but  - 
wilt  grow  tolerably  on  those  of  en  inferior  quality, 
which  however  mutt  be < manured.  It  maybe 
planted  from  Ihe  end  of  April,  to  the  last  of  May, 
at  pleasure,  in  straight  rows  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Some  plant 
it  closer  in  the  row,  but  then  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  Ihe  distance  the  other  way.  They  give 
it  two  or  three  workings,  placing  fresh  earth  about 
the  plant  at  each,  and  at  the  last  they  bill  it  op 
entirely.  They  pall  off  the  shoota  and  sueken 
that  come  near  the  root.  Threat  tha  top* above 
the  last  ear  after  the  feenndaiioD  haa  takm  plaoe, 
which  !b  known  to  be  the  ease  when  the  jMh 
which  hang  from  the  top  of  the  ear,  like  a  nlkoi 
beard,  beenne  diy  and  Uaek.  Tbeea  peita  talmi 


*  Tbig  is  Uis  pffnetpal  Wheat  of  SanUa  and  the  aortti 
of  Switxerland,  and  If  abo  a  good  deal  grown  ia 
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off  make  ezcelleat  food  for  iha  cattle.  The  nm- 
lurity  ot'  the  ear  i*  readily  discovered  by  the  dry- 
IWM  of  iha  eovelope  which  encloMB  iu  They 
ihen  get  U  up  at  a  dry  seaion,  cutting  the  stalks  ; 
U  ia  put  io  a  graoaryf  or  what  is  better  if  ihe 
yeu  has  noi  been  a  warm  one,  they  tie  it  id  bun- 
dles, and  hang  it  up  ia  the  sun,  or  in  a  covered 
place,  that  h  may  become  ub  completely  dry  ae 
possibk).  Tbe  cultivuiiou  ol  coru  baa  the  ad- 
vaaiage  of  oNwitorattn^  the  laod,  by  the  dimi- 
notion  ol'  the  waste  taiiils  (jtuAiretJ  and  by  the 
Iraqueat  ptoughiosa  and  weediiiga  that  it  re- 
<)uweK  The  varieties  ol'  this  grain  are  very  nu- 
merout,  they  are  ol'  all  colors ;  those  most  esteem- 
ed are  yellow  and  white.  The  must  common 
corn  iu  France  ia  yellow  and  has  large  grains. 
They  cultivate  in  the  deparimeot  ol  Landea  a 
beautiiul  white  ootd  with  an  rarsiouier  and  more 
oooieal  than  tbe  aJon-neuiioned  variety.  Ii  is 
more  forward,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  There 
boa  been  reeommended  io  the  laai  lour  years  a 
Peoiwylraiiia  cam,  apparently  more  fbrward  than 
oorai  and  on  that  aecouot  is  of  mora  value  to  our 
ceatre  deparimeoii.  1  have  received  lately  Trom 
the  Uiuied  States,  under  the  name  ol'  ^uxcoro, 
a  variety  aimtlar  to  the  preceding,  but  with 
ears  and  grains  much  larger.  Also  a  pearl  corn, 
while,  very  small  and  very  nice,  but  ripeoiug 
badly  and  which  appears  peculiarly  adapted  lor 
ibrage  on  account  of  the  great  (fuaniity  of  stalks 
and  teavea.  Among  the  earliest  varieties  we 
will  Dwolion  (he  two  lollowiog  as  the  roost  worthy 
of  Doticei 

Jfoit  fMrmlotft)  qtwranihin  com,  is  not  so 
tan,  aod  not  so  pioduetiva  as  the  commoa  corn, 
but  much  Bora  precocious;  Ibr  instance,  in  Pied- 
mont itcomes  to  maturity  when  planted  in  June 
and  July  00  the  stubble  fields  Irom  which  a  crop 
ol'  grain  has  been  reaped.  This  quality  permits 
it  to  be  cultivated  much  mure  to  ilie  north  ihaii 
the  larger  varieties,  and  renders  it  truly  interesting 
to  our  country. 

Jtfints  a  pouUt,  chicken  corn.  We  owe  ihia 
pretty  kind  to  Mono,  le  Comte  Leiieur  nlio 
brou^titfrom  America.  It  ditfers  irom  the  last 
named  in  that  it  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and 
siilt  more  precocious.  The  Bnullnrss  of  its  ^rain 
and  tbe  use  10  which  it  is  pal  are  indicated  by  the 
name.  In  respect  to  its  product,  it  cannot  be 
eompared  to  the  ^uorantem,  bat  it  posaeaaaa  iu 
a  atill  greater  degree,  all  the  advantasea  attached 
10  aremaiitable  precocity,  which  renders  it  truly 
nluable.  These  two  varieties  ehoaM  be  planted 
thicker  than  the  Itirger  species. 

In  the  oonbem  pans  of  Krance,  com,  consider- 
ed only  as  (onga  and  without  any  view  to  the 
gather  I  Dg  of  the  grain,  offers  one  of  the  most  pre- 
ciouB  resoorces  imaginable,  lor  green  tbod  in  the 
atablea  of  oxen,  cows,  and  even  horaet.  By 
planting  it  auccesaivety,  every  GDeen  or  twenty 
oaya  on  the  waste  lands,  Irom  ibe  first  of  May  10 
tbe  middle  of  July,  they  procare  during  three  of 
tow  moQtha  an  amindance  of  the  best  ^reen  tbod 
ifaat  can  be  grawo.  It  la  neoeamiy  tor  this  to 
naiHua  the  land  in  the  apring,  or  the  corn  in  the 
UU.  Plant  it  in  rows  aboai  two  feet  apart,  and 
irith  tbe  ploagh  and  the  hoe  care  eboutd  be  taken 
to  keep  ibe  lud  in  perfect  order,  in  whidi  caae 


^lii  doe<  nottally,  I  think,  with  tbe  experience  of 
Vlnitia  com  planters. — ^Tbahb. 
Vol.  IX.-e7 


an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  may  be  obiaioeij  alter 
this  crop.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  male  flow- 
ers (the  lassel)  begin  to  show  their  points  at 
the  top  of  the  plant,  and  you  may  continue  to  cut 
uittT  it  IS  in  liill  tassel,  ll  there  ta  a  superfluity 
ol  it,  the  surplus  should  be  dried,  and  will  make 
a  good  Ibod  tor  cattle  in  the  winter.  I  can- 
not, alter  my  exfierience,  too  highly  recommend  to 
larmem  this  mode  of  using  com,  which  adds 
to  the  edvaomge  ol  maintaining  the  cattle  lor 
many  months,  Uiat  of  a  great  augmentation  of 
mannre. 

# 


PRuaeavATiOH  or  BnTTKR. 

From  itte  AfricoitoriM. 

Henry  Wood,  of  England,  has  transmitted  to 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Agrictiltural  Socreiy,  a 
jar  of  hulter,  aaaepecimen  oJ  the  successful  niotie 
adopted  for  its  preservmion  when  the  article  in  in* 
tenrif^d  lor  export  lo  foreign  climates. 

Mr.  Wood  informed  the  (council  that  this  iHjtter 
hHd  been  prepared  on  lite  19ih  insi.,  according  to 
the  process  adopted  in  eoeiero  couniries,  where  it 
was  used  for  culinary  purposes  instead  dI'  hog's 
lard,  which  the  Mahometan  law  prohibited,  and 
.  would  keep  for  any  length  of  lime  in  a  perlect 
slate  of  preservation,  although  it  eoiftaitied  no 
salt,  or  other  additional  substance.  This  pre- 
servative state  of  the  butter  waa  induced  by  Ihe 
removal  ol'  Ecum,  and  the  dissipniion  of  the 
wHtery  particles  of  fresh  butter,  efleeted  by  tho 
gentlest  possible  application  of  enfficiem  heat  lu 
produce  ilie  resulL  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  ia 
Asia  this  gentle  heat  was  obtained  by  the  native! 
by  fillinj^  u  large  oppn  earthenware  pan  with  pow- 
dered and  well-dried  cow-diing,  and  then  setting 
fire  10  it,  iniroducin>;  into  the  midst  of  Ihe  bunt- 
ing cow-dung  an  earthen  vessel  containing  the 
huiier,  which  became  melted ;  and  when  the 
Roum,  as  it  rose,  had  been  eucce^eively  removed, 
and  Ihe  WHtery  panicles  driven  oH'  by  the  heat,  it 
was  poured  tnio  ajar,  and  preserved  for  use.  Mr. 
WotMl  Du^'^eeied  that  a  sand-bath,  properly  regu- 
lated, mighi  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  dried 
cow-dung,  and  as  the  process  was  so  very  simple, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  it;  and 
thai,  when  once  prepared,  Ihe  butter  never  "  be- 
came tainted."  Mr.  Wood  slated  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  to  tbe  Oapeof  Gkwd  Hope  eome  but- 
ter prepared  in  the  same  way,  ai  Col.  SkinnerV 
farm  at  Hansi,  lo  the  westward  of  Delhi,  a  year 
previously,  and  which  was  pronounced  by  tbe 
agrlcuhurisi,  Mr.  Ouckett,  and  others,  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  sailed  buiierofihe  eolonyj  and,  for 
culinary  pnrpnses,  far  supertor  to  lard. 


IKCOUBDSTiaLK  WASH. 

Prom  the  rrankMn  Farmor. 

Slack  stone  lime  in  a  large  tub  or  barrel,  with 
boiling  water,  covering  the  tub  or  barrel,  to  keep 
in  all  (he  eieam.  When  thus  slacked,  pass  etx 
quarts  of  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  It  will  then  be 
in  a  stale  of  fine  Hour.  Now,  to  eix  quarts  of  this 
lime,  add  one  quart  of  rock  or  Turk's  Island  salt, 
and  one  gallon  of  water,  then  boil  ihe  mixture 
and  skim  It  clean.  To  every  five  gallons  of  this 
skimmed  mixture,  add  one  poup^pf  B|um|  half 
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pound  or  copperas,  by  slow  decreet  add  three 
Iburths  of  a  pound  of  poiash,  and  four  quarts  ot 
fine  Band  or  hickory  ashes  ailied.  We  auppose 
any  kind  or  good  nard  wood  etbea  will  answer 
as  well  as  hickory.  This  mixture  will  now  admit 
of  any  coloring  noalter  you  pleaee,  aud  may  be 
applied  wiih  a  brush.  It  looks  better  than  paint, 
end  is  as  durable  as  alale.  1 1  will  slop  email  leaks 
io  the  root;  prevent  the  mose  Irom  growinjr  over 
and  rotting  the  wood,  and  render  it  inconibusiible 
Irom  Bpaiks  falling  upon  it.  When  laid  upoa 
brirk  work  it  renders  the  brick  impervious  to  rain 
or  wet^ 

no.  IV. 


HOTBS  on  8AHDY  FOIST  ESTATE 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ptnncn'  Begieter. 

Sandy  Pmnt,  October  3d,  1841. 
i  bad  purposed  in  this  eommunicauon  to  have 
ffiven  you  an  account  of  the  stock  of  cattle,  hogs, 
sc.,  00  this  estate,  but  have  delayed  it  uniil  pre- 
sent arrangements  are  more  fully  niatured-;  and, 
ID  place,  proceed  to  give  a  few  memoranda  eon- 
iiecied  with  the  wheal  crop,  sown  in  ihe  fall  ol 
1840,  and  reaped  1841.  Ploughing  upwards  ot 
400  acres  of  clover  and  weed  fiillow  for  this  crop 
(covering  of  vegetable  growth  heavy,  and  land 
of  good  quality,)  was  begun  on  the  2-5th  of  July, 
ana  fioiaited  on  ibe  19ih  of  September;  (during 
ibis  period  wheat  thraehing  had  lo  be  performed, 
which  of  course  caused  nrceesary  delay  in  fallow- 
iog).  The  whole  was  perlbrmed  by  ihree-horee 
ploughs.  With  very  litile  eiception,  the  season 
throughout  was  dry,*and  the  larger  proportion  ol 
the  ground  consequently  dry  iind  hard,  which 
very  greatly  increased  ihe  labor  and  li me  occu- 
pied in  this  important  operation.  The  whole  was, 
however,  finished  in  generally  good  condition ; 
heavy  harrows,  having  25  leeih,  passing  over 
and  levelling  the  whole,  going  once  or  oftener 
over  the  ground  as  its  coodilion  might  require, 
la  addiiiou  to  the  above  quantity  of  clover  and 
weed  fallow,  were  36  acres  of  oat  fallow,  the  oais 
having  been  ploughed  under  early  alter  ripening. 
On  20  acres  the  crop  of  oats  ploughed  under  was 
very  inferior,  as  was  also  the  after  growth.  On 
the  other  16  acres  the  crop  was  heavy,  and  the 
second  or  vulunleer  growth  thickly  and  regularly 
set,  but,  io  consequence  of  the  drought,  was  short. 

Sowing  wheat  was  begun  on  corn  ground  on 
the  lOih  of  October;  the  weather  and  ground  be- 
ing very  dry,  induced  some  days'  deliiy,  in  hopes 
of  having  rain.  On  the  13ih  left  off  sawing  on 
corn  ground,  and  commenced  on  fallowed  land. 
No  rain  fell  umil  the  20lh  of  the  month,  when  we 
had  a  refreshing,  and  much  needed,  but  moderate 
rain,  which  greatly  facilitated  our  operations; 
and  again  on  tho  29th,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which 
entirely  retarded  all  operations  connected  with 
•owing,  for  a  day'and  a  half.  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember sowing  was  completed.  On  clover  eud 
weed  fallow  were  sown  ^0  bushels  of  mouniain 
purple  straw  wheat,  and  315  bushels  of  "  while 
torkey"  =695  bushels.  On  oat  fallow  were  sown 
84  of  purple  straw  and  42  of  white  tiirkey  =  76 
bushels.  On  corn  ground  were  sown  192  of  pur- 
ple straw  and  281  of  white  turkey  =  473;  being 
111  all  606  bushels  of  mountain  purple  straw,  and 
638  of  white  turkey  wheat  =  1244  bushels,  the 
total  quantity  sown.  All  the  wheat  before  being 
sown,  wa»  previously  washed,  light  grains  sktoi- 


med  o^  and  then  rolled  in  lime.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  20  acres  of  fallowed  land  and  about  40 
acres  of  corn  ground,  where  the  land  was  previ- 
ously ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown  and  covered 
with  (he  heavy  harrow,  the  entire  crop,  boih  on 
faltow  land  and  corn  ground,  was  first  sown  and 
then  covered  with  two-horse  mould-board  ploughs, 
followed  by  heavy  harrows  aa  frequently  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  The  wheat  was  thus  deeply 
covered,  and  I  think  suffered  much  less  injury 
from  the  frequent  froetet  and  thaws  of  winter  and 
early  spring,  than  thai  merely  covered  by  ihe 
harrow  in  the  usual  mode.  Waier  furrows  were 
carefiilly  opened,  end -ihe  whole  left  in  a*  good 
condition  as  could  be  obtained.  Sixteen  iwo- 
borse  ploughs  and  seven  harrows,  having  three 
yoke  of  oxen  to  each,  occasionally  aided  bv  an 
extra  harrow  and  two  horses,  were  employed  do- 
ring  the  whole  time  of  aowing,  end  occupying  tn 
24|  days,  being  an  average  of  rather  more 


than  51^  bushels  of  wheal  per  day.   The  wheat, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sowing  of  Ihe  last  two 
days,  vegetated  freely,  and  presented  a  beautiful 
and  regular  appearance.   The  exception  above 
staled  presented  little  appearance  of  vegeiatioD 
for  some  weeks,  the  weather  having  been  unfa- 
vorable, nor  did  it  present  a  promising  appear- 
ance until  the  following  monih  of  March.   So  far 
as  could  be  observed,  there  wss  no  fall  attack  of 
Hessian  By.  The  winter,  as  tvill  be  raeolleeted, 
was  onusoally  wet,  and,  in  eonaequeaee,  on  some 
portions  of  the  wheat  injury  was  sustained,  par^ 
ticnlarly  in  bottoms  liable  to  be  flooded  by  each 
successive  heavy  rain ;  hut  altogether  it  stood  the 
winter  remarkably  well,  and  at  the  end  of  March 
the  general  appearance  of  the  crop  vfne  very  pro- 
raising.   The  rains  and  cool  weather,  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  early  portion  of  April,  caused 
the  cron  'o  assume  a  generally  yellow  appear- 
ance.  From  the  24ih  of  thai  month  until  the 
first  of  May,  the  weather  was  mild  and  favorable, 
and  which  soon  restored  the  crop  to  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  appearance.   After  iha'.  period  frequent 
frosts  occurred,  with  cold  north  and  north-west 
winds,  which  again  inflicted  injury  on  the  crop, 
nearly  all  the  extremities  of  the  leave*  being  kill- 
ed, and  imparting  to  the  whole  a  yellow  tinge. 
About  the  Sd  of  May,  Hessian  fly  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  most  of  the  wheat  sown  on  com 
ground,  and  by  the  lOih  of  the  month,  was  found 
aenerally  over  the  whole  crop.   From  this  date, 
however,  the  wheat  began  most  rapidly  to  itn- 
prove,  and  by  the  17th  presented  a  pleasing  and 
gratifying  appearance.   The  flowering  season 
passed  over  under  highly  favorable  weather,  af- 
Ibrding  every  prospect  of  a  profiieble  and  remu- 
nerating crop.  It  was  at  this  period  of  its  growth 
esiimaied  that  the  then  probable  return  from  the 
crop  wmild  not  fall  below  an  average  of  ten 
bushels  for  one  tnwhel  of  wheat  sown,  and  the 
uniformly  promtiing  appearaoee  of  the  crap  ear- 
tainly  justified  each  an  estimate.  Several  gentle- 
men, who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  crop 
from  this  period  nniil  harvest,  estiaiared  the  pro- 
bable return  at  a  much  higher  rate.   The  sequel 
of  this  communication  will  show  how  far  such  ex- 
pectations were  realized.   The  weather  was  now 
very  favorable  to  ihe  properly  maturing  of  the 
crop,  but  from  the  above  date  to  the  21th  of  June, 
(when  harvest  was  begun,)  Irequeni  showers  oc- 
curred, as  also  warmj  damp  apd^oloudy  weather, 
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during  wbieh  nnt  made  iis  appearance  id  Beveral 
poriioDs  of  the  crop ;  but,  as  lar  as  could  then  be 
judged.  Dot  to  ao  extent  likely  lo  prove  very  se- 
rious. 

1  will  here  add  a  daily  jouroal  or  our  faarveet 
operaiUMM,  which  will  perbspe  beit  show  what 
wen  the  hopes  and  lean  induced  during  ihis  iu- 
tareatipg  operation,  and  which  you  may  eiiber  in- 
clude or  omit  as  you  may  judge  proper. 

June  24ih.  At  hell'  paoi  7  A.  M.^  commenceil 
wheal  harvest,  on  Upper  Quarter,  with  27  cradles, 
the  necessary  gleaners  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands  lor  shocking.  Wheat  sufficiently  ripe,  and 
presenting  a  lair  crop  generally  ;  some  ol'  it  hea- 
vy; all  on  iailowed  land;  wheal,  mountain  pur- 
ple straw.  Progress,  afier  getting  over  the  usual 
delays  ol'  a  beginning,  satisfactory  ;  weaiher 
wann,  moderated  by  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
•ouib.  £vening  slightly  clouded  ;  increase  of 
wind ;  indicatioaa  of  rain. 

25tb.  A  shower  of  rain  eariy  in  the  morning, 
pravcDied  our  reauming  reaping  uohl  bell'  past  8 
A.  Al.  Wheat  still  damp  and  unfit  for  slTbeking. 
Twenty-seven  cradles  employed.  Wiih  (he  ex- 
ception of  about  two  hours  to  the  evening,  the 
entire  day,  from  I'requent  showers  and  continued 
cloudy  weaiher,  was  highly  unfavorable  lor  bar- 
vest  operations,  causing  several  protracted  ddaya. 
The  wheat  cut  to  day  was  chiefly  ihe  white  tur- 
key, on  corn  land  m  Kowe,  and  the  earliest  sown. 
A  portion  of  this  was  a  heavy  growth,  ibe  larger 
proportion  a  medium  crop,  the  sample  of  grnin 
pood,  siraw  generally  short.  Bust  tiHd  eli^hity 
mjured  a  small  portion  in  a  bottom,  where  the 
wbeat  waa  not  so  fully  matured.  Only  a  small 
portbn  of  this  day's  reaping  has  been  ahocked 
up.  A  heavy  shower  stopped  all  work  about 
mir  an  hour  twrore  sunset ;  oigbt  weather  still 
clouded  and  threatening. 

26tb.  Started  reaping  ihia  morning  at  half  past 
8  o'clock.  Having  added  our  ploughing  lorce  of 
15  hands  to  aid  in  harvest  operations,  ihe  number 
of  reapers  were  increased  lo  33  cradles,  ai>d  to 
aid  in  shocking,  were  frequently  reduced  lo  27,  in 
order  to  avoid  wheat  getting  wet  Irom  psauing 
showers.  Operations  of  this  day  wrre  onfined 
to  turkey  wheat  on  r>)llowed  land  at  Kowe.  The 
crop  apparently  ezcelleni,  much  of  it  ot  very  hea- 
vy growib;  (be  sample  of  grain  also  looks  well. 
A  conskierable space  of  groand  has  ihis  day  been 
gone  over.  Wheat  fully  ripe;  all  shocked  as 
reaped.  The  whole  of  the  crop  is  now  ripening 
rapidly ;  probably  not  less  (ban  300  acrea  are  now 
fully  ripe.  The  weather  continues  extremely  un- 
favorable for  harvesting  ihis  valunhie  crop,  and 
causes  deep  anxiety  as  lo  the  saleiy  both  of  wbiii 
is  reaped,  (a  portion  of  which  is  not  vet  shookctl.) 
and  iliai  which  is  yet  oiandine.  Add  to  this  thiii 
where  not  liiHy  matured,  wlieHt  is  bfromiiii;  se- 
riously atlected  by  rust ;  and  if  this  unlavorable 
stale  of  weather  should  continue,  ihe  most  serious 
injury  is  in  many  respects  to  be  apprehended. 

S7th.  Sunday.  First  half  of  this  day,  continuf^d 
showers.  Cleared  off  at  noon ;  evening  clear,  with 
a  good  drviog  hreez''. 

SSib.  Morning,  slight  dew;  resumed  reaping  at 
sunrise  on  Brickhouaa  lot,  fallow,  of  20  acres; 
purple  straw  wheat ;  crop  very  heavy.  Reaped 
also  House  lot  of  20  acres,  alter  com;  purple 
straw ;  crop  here  also  good,  but  seriously  afiecied 
by  rust.   Reaped  also  thai  portion  of  the  crop 


near  negroes'  quarters,  of  16  acres,  white  turkey 
wheat,  afier  oai  lailow;  crop  hera  very  heavy, 
portions  of  it  much  lodged,  and  some  injured  by 
tuat.  From  32  to  36  cradles  were  employed.  Of 
the  66  acres  reaped  to  day,  from  its  generally  su- 
perior giowih,  ttiere  may  reasonably  be  expeoted 
an  average  yield  ol'  Irom  26  to  30  bushels  per 
acre  j  the  appearance  of  ibe  grain  is  good.  The 
weather  throughout  the  day  has  been  mbst  iavor- 
able  Ibr  our  operations;  lor  three  hours  in  the 
evening,  very  tioi.  The  laborers,  however,  stood 
their  very  hard  labor  well,  and  in  good  spirits. 
The  weather  has  now  tbrtunatety  bectime  pro- 
mising and  lavorablei  and  I  hope  may  eooUotie 
so  until  we  hniiih. 

29ih.  Began  reaping  this  morning  at  sunrise, 
on  Upper  Quarter,  tallow  field,  purple  straw 
wheal;  Irom  37  lo  40  cradles  employed.  Wheat 
of  this  day's  reaping  rather  ligbi>  but  quality  of 
grain  apparently  good ;  all  abocked  up.  The 
wediher  lu-day  has  been  clear  and  warm ;  a  Jew 
hours  very  hot.  Laborers  suffered  considerable 
inconvenience  in  conaequence ;  lour  reapers  be- 
cume  unwell  and  unable  to  work  during  a  portion 
of  Ibe  eveuing,  three  of  ihem  hirelings  who  be- 
gun Ibis  morning.  A  large  portion  of  ground 
has  been  ticine  over  to-day,  I  think  not  lees  than 
90  acrw,  all  of  ii  less  or  more  injured  by  rust,  yet 
Ibe  gram  looks  plump  and  good.  Wheat  now 
very  ripe.  A  gale  of  wind  would  now  do  serious 
injury  lu  ihe  larger  propor-ion  of  our  uncut 
wheat.  And  nearly  ali  ia  fully  ripe,  and  is  the 
cau«e  of  much  uneasiness,  as  ii  ripens  faster  tbaa 
it  can  be  cut  down,  rapid  aa  is  our  progress. 

SOih.  Thirty-three  to  Ibiriy-eight  cradles  em- 
ployed to-day.  Finished  reaping  at  Upper  Quar^ 
ter  early  ihia  saoming,  and  resumed  reaping  white 
turkey  wheat  on  Kowe  lot ;  the  crop  here  excel- 
lent. The  whole  of  this  day's  reaping  very  ripe, 
and  all  shocked  up  as  reaped.  The  weather  all 
day  clear,  dry  and  very  warm ;  laborers  suffered 
considerably. 

Huesey's  reaping  machine  was  received  eariy 
thia  morning,  accompanied  by  himaeltj  and  after 
some  little  delay  was  got  into  operation  about  3 
P.  M.,  and  after  a  short  trial  and  some  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  laborers  and  teams  em- 
ployed, performed  iis  work  beautilully.  Cleaner 
reaping  1  have  never  seen.  That  portion  of  the 
crop,  on  which  thia  first  trial  was  made,  was  of  a 
liiir  mi.-dium  growth,  (our  heaviest  wbeat  having 
been  nearly  ail  reaped,)  in  which,  including  seve- 
ral delays  from  ihe  awkwardness  of  tbe  bnaiu 
employed,  it  very  nicely  reaped  fully  at  the  rate  of 
one  acre  per  hour,  laying  the  wheat  in  nice  and 
handsome  eheavea  Ibr  binding.  All  the  Miera- 
tioiis  connerted  with  reaping  it  peitbrmed  infinite- 
ly better  thxn  that  done  by  the  cradles. 

July  l»t.  Beiran  reaping  on  fallow  wheat  on 
Rowe;  34  cradles  employed.  Nearly  all  of  the 
wheat  of  this  day'e  reaping  has  been  rather  light, 
Ibr  two  hours  in  ihe  evening  the  growth  was  hea- 
vy. Tbe  whole  would  avernge  a  fair  crop;  qua- 
lity of  grain  good.  A  quantity  of  wbeat  remain- 
ed at  night  unshocked.  The  whole  very  ripe  and 
liable  I  o  very  serious  injury,  in  the  event  of  rain 
or  high  wind.  Our  harvest  operations  are  now 
hastily  drawing  lo'a  close.  The  weather  lo-day 
has  been  very  fine,  though  very  warm  ;  towards 
nighi  alightly  clouded  and  re i her  cooler. 

Hiisaey's  reaping  machine  "^^^^^i^^^^^ 
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Ibw  moraiag  lo  BOon  as  the  dew  had  dried  off, 
and  aOer  aoine  little  delay,  caused  by  a  bolt  be- 
eemiDg  looae  and  dropping  out,  performed  its 
work  admirably.  Aftei*  rraping  ihe  piece  of 
wheat  where  firal  ined,  it  wae  put  lo  reaping  a 
heavier  growth,  which  it  performed  with  greet  fa- 
viliiy  and  neatneee.  Three  horses  were  harness- 
ed to  it,  with  a  driver,  n  raker,  and  eight  hands  to 
bind  up  the  sheaves.  So  Tar  as  the  irial  has  yet 
progressed,  ir  lully  promises  to  come  up  to  the  an- 
lietpaiions  foriued  by  the  inventor.  Thequanii- 
ly  of  jEround  gone  over  to  day  is  nearly  equal  lo 
one  acra  per  hour,  and  it  is  evidently  capable  ol 
pertbrming  l>om  one-third  to  one-half  more,  as 
the  laborers  become  more  efficient. 

2d.  Finished  reaping  at  Kowe  this  morning  at 
hall' pan  10  o'clock,  and  besan  on  the  Neck  larm 
a  little  before  noon,  and  fioishcMl  before  sunset. 
On  the  com  land  on  the  Neck  ftrm,  the  crop  was 
tight  and  more  infected  with  rust  than  any  yet 
reapedj  The  grain  did  not  look  much  injured,  so 
ftr  at  least  as  could  be  judged  by  the  eye.  On  a 
portion  of  oat  fallow  ground,  end  which  on  the 
preceding  year  (1840)  was  considered  too  poor  to 
produce  a  corn  crop,  but  on  which  time  had  been 
applied  in  the  fHll  of  the  year  previous  (o  sowing 
wheat,  at  the  rate  ol'  96  bushels  per  acre,  never 
have  I  seen  ihe  heitefits  of  lime  more  sooogly 
exhibited.*  The  grouth  was  here  heavy,  and 
wae  judged  would  yield  25  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  From  Sf  lo  38  cradles  were  employed 
during  the  day,  and  a  large  portion  of  ground  has 
'been  gone  over.  The  weather  throughout  the 
day  wM  warm,  but  not  so  oppressive  as  for  seve- 
ral days  previous.  A  shower  eariy  in  the  even- 
ing passed  over  the  apper  portion  of  the  estate, 
but  none  fell  where  we  were  reaping. 

Hussey's  reaping  machine  was  again  started 
this  morning,  but  had  perlbrmed  very  little  work 
when  the  large  propelling  wheel  became  loose, 
and  shifted  iis  posiiion,  and  be'bre  it  could  be 
again  put  to  rights,  caused  the  loss  ol'a  half  day's 
work.  After  remedying  this  defect,  the  machine 
performed  well  for  the  latter  half  of  the  day. 

8d.  Eariy  this  morning  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain;  before  whieh  got  up  all  roaped  wheat  into 
shock.  Forty-two  cradles  started  reaF>ing,  as  soon 
M  the  shower  passed  over,  at  Tcddington ;  and, 
after  some  partial  delays  from  rain,  finished  reap- 
ing all,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  acre,  lefi 
Ibr  rea|Mng  with  Hussey's  reaper,  on  Monday. 
The  weather  throughout  the  day  has  been  very 
unfiiTOrable  Ibr  harvesting;  and,  Irom  nearly  con. 
tioued  stigbt  rain  all  day,  nearly  all  of  the  wheat 
cut  is  yet  to  shock.  Our  harvest  operations  may 
now  be  considered  as  neariy  completed,  end  on  the 
whole  have  been  satisfactory.  After  deducting 
delays  from  rains,  during  the  first  three  and  this 
last  day,  the  time  occupind  will  l>e  about  eight 
days.  The  laborers,  including  hirelings,  have 
wrought  well  and  cheerfully.  As  was  lo  be  ex- 
pec-ted,  amongst  so  many  negroes,  frequent  re- 
proofii  and  admonitions  w«ra  necessary ;  it  is, 
however,  a  gratifying  retrospect  that  in  no  in- 
stance was  corporeal  punishment  deemed  necessa- 
ry, or  iufiicied.  The  crop  has  proved,  so  fkr  as  can 
now  be  judged,  a  good  one,  and  I  gladly  hope  may 
not  subneqently  disappoint  in  its  expected  results. 

Sib.  Finished  reapios  remnant  lefl  with  Hue- 
sey'a  reaper,  which  performed  well.  Ail  wheat 
now  shocked  up,  presenting  a  total  of  2601  shocks, 
judged  to  average  firom  4  to  4}  bushels  each. 


Thrashing  out  of  this  crop  was  begun  by  two 
machines  respectively  on  the  2l8t  and  S4ib  of 
July.  With  the  exception  of  oeoasional  ahowera 
at  night,  the  weather  proved  favorable  until  the 
9ih  of  Augnst,  when  a  succession  of  heavy  rains 
and  cloudy  warm  weather  occurred,  until  the  16th, 
causing  a  delay  of  five  days,  and  during  which 
period  the  wheat  in  the  shocks,  where  exposed, 
sprouted  considerably,  exciting  serious  fears  of  a 
heavy  loss  from  that  cfuise.  The  weather  and 
condition  of  the  wheat  having  again  become  fk- 
vorable,  Ihrasbtng  was  resumed  and  continued  un- 
til the  2lBt  of  August,  when  completed.  During 
this  operation  the  extent  to  which  rust  bad  pre- 
vailed, over  neariy  all  of  the  crop,  was  alarmingly 
exhibited.  Never  have  I  seen  as  much  rust  in 
any  crop  ;  every  portion  of  the  bams  and  laboren 
employed  presented  the  ai^iearaace  of  having 
be^n  heavily  powdered  with  red  lead,  and  where 
left  to  accumulate  undisturbed,  could  have  been 
taken  up  in  handfuh,  frequently  causing  siekneaB 
and  vomiting  among  the  laborers.  These  appear- 
ances, fogeiher  with  the  rapidly  increasing  piles 
of  straw,  and  slowly  increasing  bulks  of  wheat, 
too  plainly  foreboded  a  serious  falling  off  in  the 
crop.  The  following  results  tvill  show  to  what  an 
unexpected  extent  theaa  fears  were  verified. 

Bushete. 

Sold  of  white  turkey  wheat  2697, 
nurpie  straw     "  2234j| 
Retained  for  seed  of  while  600 
"  purple  s.  1000 
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6681|| 

In  the  above  statement  are  not  induded  66 
bushels  of  sprouted  wheat,  nor  a  small  quantity  ol 
interior  wheat,  which  may  yet  be  fanned  out  from 
tailings.  It  presents,  however,  a  truly  mortifying 
rpsult :  being  at  the  low  average  of  SJ^  bushels 
for  one  sown  of  white  turkey  wheat,  aiul  6|gi 
bushels  of  mountain  purple  straw  for  one  sown. 
During  harvest  ai>d  the  operation  of  thrashing, 
the  prevalence  of  rust  excited  lears  Ibr  the  resuT^ 
but  no  idea  was  entertained  of  such  a  falling  off. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Virginia,  I  have  not  seen  a 
crop  which  altogether  presented  so  promising  an 
appearance  before  and  during  harvest,  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  a  resuft  which  fell  so  lar  beh>w  reasona- 
ble expectations.  The  causes  producing  such  a 
rPBult  were  evidently  beyond  human  control ;  rusi, 
in  my  opinion,  being  altoeeiher,  or  very  neariy  so, 
the  sole  cause,  though  flesfian  fly  was  generally 
over  the  crop,  as  also  chinch  bug  in  some  places ; ' 
yet,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  From  frequent  and 
careful  observation,  they  effected  little  or  no  injury. 
The  white  wheat  weighed  per  bushel  from  66^  to 
68^  pounds,  the  purple  straw  from  68  lo  61^  lbs. 
The  heaviest  white  wheat  was  from  limed  luid, 
on  clover  fallow,  and  the  heaviest  purple  straw 
from  fallowed  lend,  biii  which  had  not  been  limed. 
The  resulto,  low  as  they  are,  are  in  Avor  of  the 
purple  straw  variety,  though  not,  in  this  instanee, 
to  an  extent  which  would  warrant  the  giving  to  it 
a  decided  preference,  but  yet  suflieient  to  have  in- 
duced our  altering  of  the  amounts  of  each  variMy 
retained  for  seed  this  fell ;  as  during  the  reaping 
and  thrashing  of  the  late  crop,  it  had  been  con- 
cluded to  reserve  900  bushels  of  white  wheat,  and 
700  bushels  of  ptu^le  straw  for  seed,  as  it  was 
then  considered  that  the  former  variety  was  likely 
lo  prove  the  most  productive.  Ttw  nsuU%  how- 
Digiiized  by  V^OOglC 
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ever,  provla^  In  favor  of  the  latter  variety,  1000 
huBheliB  have  been  reterved,  and  000  of  (oe  for- 
mer. There  appears  lo  me  to  be  a  want  of  prac- 
tical inrormation  as  to  the  h<>9i,  moat  produc- 
lire,  and  profitable  vRriettes  of  wheat.  Could  you 
no)  induce  ^ome  of  your  i>x|>erienced  correepond- 
enrs  lo  furnish  rome  infbrmalion  nn  thie  matter  of 
importance  1  Too  Inle  now,  tbr  ihia  season  ;  but 
would  be  valuable  in  future.  I  enuld  mention  the 
oaipes  of  some  genitemen  who  could  w^ll  furnieh 
«ueh  infbrmsnon ;  hut  ai  (he  iniroduetion  of  ibeir 
namee  hy  an  individual  ao  humble  might  look  like 
premmption,  I  leave  the  requRat  for  oihera  more 
iDfluential,  and  none  more  bo  than  yourielt'.  If  I 
have  not  already  exhausted  your  patience,  and  W' 
copied  too  much  of  your  apace,  you  shall  soon  a^in 
hear  from  me.  A.  Nicol. 


COLTURB  OP  THE  TOMATO  ARD  THE  llfDIAIT 
PBA. 

To  Itoa  Editor  or  Um  VteMfa' Be^Mtr* 

Among  the  moltiiude  of  luaiiers  both  io  agri- 
culture  and  horticulture  which  are  well  wonh 
knowing,  but  still  unaacertained,  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  uaelbl  to  invite  thft  attfniion  of  our 
brethren  to  two,  wherein  all  of  us  are  mote  or  less 
iolerested  ;  1  mean  the  culture  ol'  the  tomato  and 
the  Indian  pea.  Both  are  tnvorite  veffeiablea  on 
alt  Houthem  tables;  end  both,  especitilly  the  lat- 
ter, ere  very  valuable  lor  other  purposes.  There 
is  no  leguminous  plant  yet  known  to  us,  compara- 
ble to  the  Indian  pea  lor  leedtng  stock  ;  and  many 
larmen  believe  thai,  when  led  in  the  dry  state, 
tbey  will  taiten  either  horsea,  cattle,  ahecp  or  hogs, 
■ooner  than  Indiao  corn.  The  ripe  lomaio  is 
greedily  devoured  by  all  domeaiie  Ibwia,  and  cowg 
will  eat  the  vines  with  ^eat  avidity— to  say  no. 
thing  ol'  tfae  good  tDedioioal  qualitiea  iiDpuied  to 
the  fruit.  Theee  are  laela,  I  believe,  which  all 
will  admN.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  any  larmvr  or  iinrdener  who  had  ever 
taken  the  trouble,  little  as  that  would  be,  to  ascer- 
tain bow  etih^r  lumaiues  or  pean  could  be  render- 
ed most  productive  ;  or  which  among  our  nume- 
rona  vaneiies  of  the  latter  ripens  the  soonest ;  or 
which  will  yield  roost ;  or  how  maoy  bushels  p<-r 
acre  may  be  cttlculated  oo  as  the  average  product 
from  ordinary  land,  of  any  one  variety  of  the 
whole. 

The  ustMl  management  of  the  tomato  is,  lo 
rely  on  volunteer  (riants,  whieh  will  certainly  pro- 
duce degeiierated  Iniit  in  a  lew  jrears.  Theae 
plaDta  are  aet  out  in  vacant  apota  about  our  gar- 
dens, where  they  are  euflered  to  grow  with  little 
or  no  culture,  and  without  fraioes  or  sticks  to  sup- 
port them.  Now  there  are  very  few  if  any  of  us 
who  do  not  know  perlectly  well,  tha'  the  vines 
when  properly  supported,  in  good  garden  ground, 
and  planted  single,  about  (bur  or  five  feet  apart, 
•eeording  to  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  will  grow 
'o  the  height  of  five  or  six  feel,  and  produce  far 
better  than  in  the  common,  careless,  slovenly  way. 
Bat  none  of  us,  I  believe,  has  yet  troubled  him- 
self to  ascertain  how  much  more  a  single  vine  so 
treated  will  yield,  than  one  left-  aa  ueuat,  almost 
(0  take  care  of  itself.  Coantry  gardeoera,  perbape, 
■"ill  deem  this  of  tittle  or  no.  impoitanee,  for  th^ 
alwaya  assign  to  the  kitchen  garden  more  ground 


than  enough  for  iheir  families,  if  they  would  only 
learn  to  economize  space,  in  this  panloolar.  But 
surely,  in  towns,  where  gardens  are  necessarily 
small,  the  difference  between  the  product  of  a 
well  supported  and  cuMivated  vine,  and  one  tell  to 
spread  on  the  ground,  is  well  worth  ascertaining. 
Judging:  from  my  own  obrcrvation,  and  the  in- 
formaiiun  obtainf»t  from  oihera,  I  believe  that  a 
single  vine  eupr«ried  l^stieko  tour  or  five  leet 
high,  or  by  a  liume  of  the  aame  betghi,  whieh 
may  easily  he  made  by  four  or  five  upright  slicka, 
about  15  inches  apart  each  way,  with  a  twine 
string  passed  apirally  around  them  live  or  six 
limes,  and  tied  at  each  end,  would  produce  nearly 
or  quite  double  the  quantity  that  another  vine 
would  which  was  left  without  support.  Bridgman, 
in  his  *'  Young  Gardener's  Assistant,"  asserts 
that  "a  sin^e  vine  has  been  known  lo  produce 
upwards  or  a  hukhel  of  fruit."  At  this  rare,  or 
even  at  three  pecks  per  vine,  hall'a  dozen  of  ittem 
occupying  no  more  than  32  square  leet,  would 
produce  an  abundance  for  a  whole  family  ol  ordi- 
nary size.  This  exnellent  vegetable  is  now  seen 
on  almost  every  table,  whereas  it  was  hardly  ever 
used  fifty  or  sixty  years  airo.  Then,  it  was  general- 
ly ealled  "  love-apple,"  Irom  ignorance,  perhaps, 
of  its  other  name.  But  even  now,  there  are  soma 
who  are  still  very  wide  of  the  mark,  in  aiming  to 
hit  its  foreign  title,  "  tomato,"  for  they  |fK>nouae« 
the  word  as  if  it  were  spelt  "chu-mar-tus-iz." 

The  Indian  pea  is  still  more  valuable  than  the 
tomato  ,  since  it  is  not  only  prepared  by  many  for 
the  table,  bur,  as  a  mai4teiab!e  article,  some  of  its 
numerous  varieties,  of  which  I  myself  ktiow  at 
least  twenty,*  sell  readily  at  anavnage  price  of 

*  Eight  ol'  tbis  number  b«ar  the  general  nfime  of 
"croiciwr,"  from  the  circumstaDce  of  their  growing 
so  much  clowr  in  tbe  pod  than  the  peaa  of  a  long 
shape  like  the  anap-besD.  that  each  perfect  pod  con- 
tains usually  about  one-lbird  more  peas  than  an  equal- 
ly perfect  pod  of  any  of  tbe  long-sbaped  varieties. 
Of  the  crowders  I  bars  seen  the  fol)owiD|r  kinds,  viz.: 
tbe  black,  the  white  with  black  eyes,  Ibe  pale,  yellow- 
ish clay  cok>red,  tbe  gray,  the  sugar,  tbe  purple  bull, 
the  claret  colored,  commonly  called  the  red  lory  pea. 
and  tbe  small,  reddish-yellow  cromler.  Of  the  oUwr 
varieties,  (aot  crowders,)  I  reeoileet  four  that  are 
white  with  black  eyes,  and  varying  chiefly  in  size,  tbe 
largest  being  considerably  larger  than  any  other  pea 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  two  kinds  which  may  be 
called  white,  but  les^  so  than  the  four  first  named :  one 
has  a  pale  greenish  eye,  and  with  us  is  called  the 
North  Carolina  pea;  the  ether  Is  of  tbe  same  ibape 
and  sixt,  but  has  a  reddish  eye.  Then  there  are  the 
white  and  red  mottled  pea,  the  cow  pea,  tbe  Uack  tory 
pea,  tbe  small  lady  or  gsDllemaa  pea,  and  the  green  or 
Chickasaw  pea,  which  ia  tbe  smallest  of  all,  and  the 
only  one  whose  vines  do  not  run.  Hence  tbey  are  pre- 
ferable lo  all,  where  tbe  purpose  is  lo  tue  pea  vines  as 
a  green  dressing.  Each  of  the  above-mentiooed  va- 
rieties has  several  local  names,  whieh  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, or  I  would  give  them,  as  ifr  might  make  all  the 
kinds,  perhaps,  Mtter  known  than  my  general  de- 
scription. For  instance,  one  of  them  (tbe  nay 
crowder)  I  remember  to  have  beard  called  **  tbe  Jef- 
feiscu)  pea,"  although  that  gentleman  probably  knew 
M  Hitle  of  Indian  peas,  as  be  did  of  many  other  agri- 
cultoral  matteis,  having  been  neatjy  all  bis  life  engaged 
in  the  public  service.  But  the  title,  I  presume,  was 
bestowed  from  that  same  degrading,  contemptible  spe- 
cies of  man-worship  which  has,  at  different  tiioes, 
conferred  the  name  of  every  president  that  we  have 
since  had,  oo  gentlemen's  bats,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
on  ladle,'  caps,  bonoet^rt«wl,^.a^gb@^g[^ 
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ooe  dollar  per  buahel.  When,  moreover,  we  es- 
timaie  its  falteoing  qoaliiies  for  stock,  iia  euperior- 
ity  on  land  loo  poor  Ibr  clover,  lo  any  thing  yet 
tried  BmoDg  tis  bb  a  green  dreeaiog  Tor  Ihe  eoii, 
and  the  fact  ihai  no  kind  of  long  (brage  is  better 
for  Arm  horsea,  mutes,  cattle  and  ebeep,  than  the 
pea  vines  properly  cam],  as  they  easily  may  be. 
we  surely  ought  to  lake  more  trouble  than  any  of 
us,  I  believe,  have  yel  taken,  lo  aeceriain  every 
ibiug  in  regard  to  this  highly  valuable  plant  that 
can  be  certainly  known  about  it.  For  instance, 
we  miirbl  certainty  ascertain  which  is  ihe  earlirsi 
of  all  the  varieties  itiat  are  rullivated  in  VirKinia. 
We  might  also  ascertain  with  ceftainiy,  by  a  lew 
comparative  irinis,  which  of  all  the  varieiies  was 
most  productive ;  and  how  many,  or  nearly  how 
many  bushels,  on  an  averase,  each  kind  would 
yield  per  acre,  when  culiivared  in  ordinary  land. 
Another  point,  loo,  which  is  of  some  imporrance, 
at  least  in  ihe  mrden  culture  of  the  Indian  pea, 
might  readily  be  deienuined,  and  this  is,  itae  dif- 
(erence  in  quantity  between  the  vines  stuck  like 
pole  beans,  and  those  suffered  lo  run  on  the  ground 
without  support.  I  have  reason  lo  believe  that 
the  former  would  produce  dnuMe,  and  from  ft 
smaller  surface  of  ground.  This  praciice  would 
be  too  expensive  for  field  culture,  but  certainly  it 
would  be  tar  preferable  in  a  garden,  for  a  small 
square  in*  Indian  peaa  would  ihen  yield  fiill  as 
much,  and  probably  more,  than  one  of  the  same 
size  in  pole  beans. 

The  0I4  adage,  "  d$  gmtibua  nii  disputandum,^' 
there  is  do  disputtikg  about  tastes,  forbids  me  to 
make  any  positive  assertion  as  to  which  variety  is 
bast  Ibr  eating.  But  I  will  venture  to  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  noi  possibly  have  met 
with  the  particular  variety  which  I  have  called  the 
North  Carolina  pea,  ihat  every  person  1  have  ever 
met  with  who  has  tried  it,  prefers  ibis  kind  to  all 
others.  A  gentleman  from  that  stale  informed 
me  the  other  day  that  the  same  preference  is 
given  to  it  there  also.  For  my  own  part,  I  deem 
all  good,  and  I  have  ia8i(>d  all,  except  ihe  black 
and  red  iory-pf>n,  and  ihe  Chtcknsaw.  This  being 
the  only  one  whose  vines  do  not  run,  is  beat  for  a 
green  dreesin?  lo  land,  as  ihpy  can  more  easily  he 
ploughed  in  than  any  running  vines.  They  will 
groir  in  land  of  medium  quality,  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet,  each  plant  throwing  out  numerous 
long,  succulent  branches,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
DDOommooiy  large,  and  when  planted  from  ihree 
to  fbor  feet  apart  each  way,  with  two  or  three 
stalks  in  a  hillt  they  will  compleiely  cover  the 
ground,  as  soon  as  ihey  attain  iheir  full  growth. 
This  they  will  not  do  sooner  than  some  time  in 
September,  as  they  ripen  late,  and  ofcourse  should 
be  planted  early. 

1  will  close  this  letter  by  a  brief  statement  of  a 
method  of  curing  the  vines,  recommended  lo  me 
by  one  of  your  old.  correspondents,  the  late  Mr. 
HerbemoDt,  of  South  Carolina,  a  gentleman  highly 
distinguisbed,  as  you  well  know,  for  his  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  American  hus- 
bandry. Tbis  is  the  method:  pull  up  the  vines 
when  fully  grown,  expose  them  to  the  sun  until 
Ihey  are  somewhat  wilted,  but  not  dried ;  then 
stack  them  in  alternate  layers  with  straw,  either 
oT  wheat,  oats,  or  r^e,  sprioklini;  a  little  common 
salt  OD  each  layer  of  the  vines,  and  top  the  whole 
wiihsBuffident  quantity  of  straw  to  prevent  the 
stacks  from  leaking.  TtUe  process  converts  the 


layers  of  staw  into  a  provender  neariy  equal  to 
the  vines  themselves;  and  the  whole  aoon  he- 
comes  a  richer  long  forage  Ibr  farm  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  than  any  kind  of  bay  or  com-fbdder; 
and  may  easily  he  made  on  farms  destitute  of 
meadow  land.  The  vines  of  all  the  varieties  {rf* 
Indian  pea  might  be  thus  cured ;  and  since  all 
will  produce,  on  poor  land,  a  heavier  growth  than 
any  other  plant  which  we  could  cultivate  for  h»y, 
on  etich  land,  no  farmer  need  ever  la  want  long 
ibrage  enough  Ibr  his  eiock,  unless  he  keeps,  mbre 
than  he  ought  <o  do.  fiut  this  is  an  error,  that 
almost  every  Viminia  farmer  commits  ;  and  what 
is  most  remarknblR  is,  that  none  ate  more  guilty 
of  it,  than  a  large  portion  of  those  who  declaim 
most  acrainst  the  practice.  Thus  ende<h  all  that 
you  will  hear  at  present.  fi:x>m  your  old  friend, 
Jauwb  M.  Garnbtt. 

P.  S.  Our  eastern  brethren,  I  believe,  are 
generally  ignorant  of  what  we  call  Indian  peas; 
for  none  of  the  varieUes  are'  cultivated  in  any  of 
the  eastern  or  northern  stales,  at  least  I  have 
never  seen  any  growing  farther  north  ihnn  Mary- 
land. That  Ihey  would  succeed  well  in  a  higher 
latitude  seems  to  me  hishly  probable,  and  I  am 
sure  ihey  would  be  much  valued,  ps  a  tregetable 
for  taUe,  were  they  once  introduced. 


TOMATO  TART., 

Bmk  dM  BoMoB  CnWntor. 

A  lady  sends  the  editors  of  Ihe  Saturday  Cou- 
rier ihemllowing  recipe  for  making lomaio  tart: 

"  Roll  out  jroor  dough  very  thin,  and  plare  it  on 
the  ptate  in  which  you  intend  baking  your  tart, 
ai>d  slice  your  tomatoes  very  thin,  spread  tbem 
over  the  dough  very  thinly,  take  about  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  brawn  sugar,  and  one  of  ground 
cinnamon  bark,  spread  the  two  over  the  tometoei^ 
bake  it  well,  and  you  have  a  delightful  tarl. 


A  TBAL  or  FATTBHIMO  QUALITim  OF  WO- 
BtlRNS  AND  BBRK8HIRES  WHBN'  FBD  OS 
THB  SAME  ALLOWANCE. 

fromdw  lEsDtnokjr  Fsnmr. 
There  was  put  under  my  care  on  the  ISih 
Audiiet,  by  Dr.  Maritn  and  James  F.  Taybr, 
two  Wobum*  and  one  fierkahire  sow,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  fed  ;  and  I  received  directions 
to  izive  each  one  five  pounds  of  com  a  day,  and  to 
increase  the  quantity  until  I  should  find  what 
quantity  the  smallest  eaier  of  the  Ihree  would 
consume. 

On  that  evening,  I  gave  to  each  ooe  of  them 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  corn,  and  the  next  day 
five  pounds  each,  and  on  the  15th,  nearly  six 
pounds  each  ;  one  of  the  Wobums  (Patience) 
lailed  to  eat  all  of  her  allowance,  and  the  next 
day  was  very  lame,  (I  suppose  sKghtly  lbonds^ 
ed,)  and  their  food  was  agun  reduced  10  five 
pounds  each  per  day,  until  the  SOth,  when  Pa- 


*  Mr.  DuDcan.  who  first  teeepted  tbe  prtqwad,  was 
sick  at  the  time,  and  his  sow  had  met  with  soffls  aeri- 
deot,  M  she  was  not  fed. — M.    ^  1 
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tience  baving  recovered.  ii  was  gradually  increased 
so  BB  to  e'lve  each  one  Bfiy-livo  pounds  of  corn  in 
.  ihe  ten  days,  when  ihey  were  weighed,  and  (he 
followins  is  ibe  resuU : — 
Mr.  Taylor's  filack  Berkshin  sow 

Belinda,  irained        -      -      -21  lbs. 
J>r.   Manio's  Woburo  Patienee> 

sained       -      -      -  .  21  " 

Dr.  Mariin'fi  Woburo  Courteoay, 

gained  30  " 

James  Wbathkrb,  Ja. 
•CSorts  County,  Ky.,  ^.SS,  1841. 


A  PVBHOHBVOH  IV  GBArXIKO. 

Prom  tbe  Tankee  Futnsr. 

Van  Moris,  one  or  the  most  intelligent  hortieul- 
toriata  (hat  ever  lived,  once  (ried  an  extraordinary 
experiment  io  grafting ;  (hal  of  inseriiag  an  entire 
trtt  on  (be  Btump  oranotber. 

A  neighbor  having  in  the  spring  seaeon  cut 
down  an  apple-iree,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
Tan  Mods  considered  a  desirable  kiiM,  and  a 
good-  healthy  tree,  he  immediately  selected  n 
stock  or  nmilar  dimensions,  and  cutting  it  off  near 
(be  ground,  placed  on  ir,  by  the  mode  of  peg 
grafiing^  the  foster  tree  ;  supported  the  tree  by 
stakes;  and  excluded  the  air  from  ibe  place  of 
junction,  by  plastering  it  with  clay,  and  afierwarde 
heaping  earth  around  it.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  ;  the  tree  becoming  in  the  course 
of  the  Btcond  season  nearly  as  vigorous  as  ever. 
Thia  experiment  was  more  eurioae  then  useful, 
hot  ea  a  Pict  in  natural  hlMory  it  is  deserving  of 
noiiee.  Few  men  wouU  probably  soeeeed  in  (he 
attempt. 


eOI.TZTATIOir  OP  THV  Pin B  ON  TUB  BHORBS 
or  GABCOIfT. 

From  the  N«w  Englud  Fanner. 

BIconomy  is  the  welfare  of  states,  as  of  iodividu- 
ida.  By  economy,  in  its  best  end  widest  sense,  is 
meant  that  just  and  wise  distribution  of  iBeans 
and  eSorto,  which,  out  of  the  given  conditions,  pro- 
duces  the  largest  sum  of  good  and  happiness. 

To  spend  little,  is  but  one  and  a  very  meager 
Imnehof  eeonomy~in  many  instances  no  econo- 
my at  all.  Id  states,  especially,  to  irather  much  is 
at  all  events  equally  important.  When  we  look 
around  upon  the  world,  survey  the  numbers  in 
want  almost  of  their  daily  bread,  while  the  earth 
given  (o  man  to  be  subdued  and  rendered  produc- 
tive  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  is  still,  io  an  infinite 
number  of  cases,  totally  without  culture,  and 
never,  with  a  tew  rare  exceptions,  producing  what 
it  is  capable  by  skill  and  industry  of  being  made 
to  produce,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  our 
knowledge  of  (he  science  of  political  economy  is 
in  its  veiy  iolancy — its  true  principles  little  prac- 
tised or  understood.  Man  is  seen  on  all  sides  in 
that  most  affecting  of  all  situatioDB,  willing  to 
labor,  crying  fbr  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
work,  starving  in  want  of  the  merest  necessaries 
of  life,  while  the-  bounleoos  earth  is  spread 
around  him,  offering  her  liberal  mwards  for  labor, 
and  not  finding  bands. 


What  inexbaiieiible  mines  of  wealth,  yet  unex- 
plored, does  ihe  eurlace  even  of  our  own  well-peo- 
pled and  wellculiivaied  British  islands  present; 
what  sources  of  richep.sirenffth  and  happiness  lie 
buried  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  alone ! 

Soils  lar  more  ungrateliil  have,  by  a  judieious 
and  economical  culture,  been  made  the  Iruittbl 
source  of  wealth  and  felicity,  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  contemplation  more  useful  and  agreeable,  than 
that  of  such  a  picture. 

The  ninnnfr  in  which  sand  hilts,  such  as  those 
which,  covered  with  wiry  grasf,  line  many  our 
shores,  have  on  the  souihweetern  coast  of  France 
been  rendered  useful  and  productive  in  a  high  de- 
gree, is  a  striking  example  of  well-directed  and 
successful  efforts  of  this  nature. 

In  the  departments  of  the  Gironde  and  of  the 
£Made$,  on  the  shores  ofihat  stormy  ocean  which 
raves  between  the  mouth  oftheGironde  and  Bay- 
onne,  the  most  magnificent  pine  forests  are  at  this 
day  waving,  where  not  many  yrars  ago  was 
nothing  but  a  dreary  and  threatening  desert  ol' 
sand. 

These  foreais  cover  an  immense  extent  of  land 
round  Teste  and  the  basin  of  Arcachon,  and  might 
be  extended  so  as  to  cover  ihe  whole  of  the  above 
mentiooed  coast,  an  exient  of  sixty  French 
leagues,  or  about  one  hundred  and  filVy  English 
miles.  • 

Teste  and  the  basin  of  Arcachon  will  be  found, 
on  consulting  the  map,  to  lie  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  froifl  .which  the  department  of  the 
Landes extends  southwards.  Everyone  in  the 
least  Boquainied  with  French  gei^raphy  has 
beard  of  the  Landes ;  of  those  immense  level 
plains— and  has  pictured  to  himself  their  dreary 
monotony— (heir  shepherds  elevated  on  stilts  and 
wrapped  in  gray  sheep-skins,  leaning  upon  their 
staffs,  and  watchhig,  motionless,  the  flocks  scat- 
tered over  the  measureless  pasture. 

The  force  of  the  western  wind  has  raised  upon 
this  coast,  as  upoo  many  others,  bills  of  sand, 
from  thirty  to  sixty  metrea  in  height,  (a  metre  is 
s6meibiog  more  than  an  English  yard.)  The 
French  give  these  sand  hilla  the  name  of  hunea : 
they  are  composed  entirely  of  the  dry  sea  saod, 
driven  inwards  in  various  places,  as  upon  some  of 
our  own  coasts. 

These  sand  hills  having  attained  a  certain  ele- 
vation, fkll— are  driven  forward  1^  the  wind,  and 
invading  the  plains  behind  them,  menace  the 
Landes  with  inevitable  destruction. 

Populous  towns  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ad- 
vance of  this  alow,  but  as  it  waa  long  thought, 
irresistible  enemy.  The  Dunes  advanced  annual- 
ly, and  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  productive 
plains  mieht  be  predicted  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Even  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  itself  seemed 
doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to  perish  under  this  de- 
luge of  sand. 

This  state'of  things  at  last  excited  public  at- 
tention, and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  means  of  arresting  this  fatal  progression  were 
sought  Ibr,  and,  as  is  the  usnal  consequence  or 
being  sought  for,  found. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Bremontier,  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  yet  living  or  not,  imagined  a 
method  of  staying  the  plague,  and  of  rendering 
this  element  ol  desolation  and  despair  a  source  of 
wealth  nod  population.  He  form^-and  exemUM) 
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the  project  of  covering  ilieee  moving  hills  with ; 
loresu  of  pine  (_U  pin  maritime,)  itie.  roots  of 
which,  by  conglomeralinir  together  iheee  light 
parlicltiB,  and  tbrming  ihem  imo  heapa  ol*  solid 
earib,  might  fix  ibem  periDanenily  id  iheir  place, 
and  arrut  their  funher  progress. 

Filleeo  ihouiand  ftcctarct  are  aotr  covered  with 
the  pine :  those  plaotatiooe  which  dale  fnta  the 
time  when  Bremontier  began  hi*  oi>eraiiont,  now 
present  to  ihe  eye,  in  place  of  (he  desoldie  saod 
hills,  niegiiificeni  lurests,  waving  majestic  above 
the  restless  ocean. 

The  J)unes  extend  sixty  leagues,  being  in 
breadlh  Irom  itiree  quuriers  of  a  league  lo  three 
leagues  :  tlie  hills  are  intersecied  by  valleys,  called 
in  the  country  Ledes. 

The  trees  are  raised  irom  seeds,  cast  on  the  spot 
on  which  they  are  intended  to  grow — they  are 
not  traoaplaDted :  when  the  seed  is  sown,  the 
moving  ol  ihe  light  land  is  prevented  by  cover- 
ing the  ground  with  bramblei  or  young  pine 
branches,  filteen  hundred  la^gois  ol'  these  being 
necessary  to  cover  one  hectare :  the  seeds  are 
•own  thick,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  the  first  thinning  is  made, 
ir  there  were  any  means  of  cheap  iranspori,  these 
thinnings,  sold  at  Bourdeauz,  would  be  exiremely 
profitable.  After  ibis  thinning  the  remaining 
plants  grow  with  increased  vigor,  and  io  ten  years 
reach  the  height  of  Glleen  to  twenty  leet ;  at  the 
end  of  iwenty-five  years  ihey  produce  lurpeuiine. 
A  her.tare  of  pines  produces  this  article  to  the 
valuf.  of  from  26  to  60  franc8,.(that  ia  from  £  1  lo 
£2  8s<  sterling,)  according  to  the  age  ol  the 
pIaoia-~a  pretty  eonsiderabTo  profit  from  land, 
which  were  once  an  unprofitable,  and  worse  than 
unprofitable  desert. 


RKFOBTft   OF    THE    UASSACHUSBSTTS  AGKI- 
CULTCRAL  80C1BXT. 

The  answer!  of  Abel  Moore,  of  Concord,  to  the 
.  questions  profKised  by  the  Maaswbusetts  Socie<^ 
tor  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

1.  My  farm  eontaiiu  about  180  acrea,  exchiwve 
of  woodland.  . 

2.  The  aoil  caneiabi  of  sand,  gravel,  peat  and 
loam. 

3.  To  reply  in  general  terms,  I  consider  the 
best  method  of  improving  my  lands  to  consist  in 
an  interchange  of  soils  ;  that  is  to  carry  the  peat 
and  mud  from  the  low  and  wet  land  to  the  light 
upland,  and  in  return,  to  carry  the  sandy  loam 
on  to  the  peat  land  and  bogs.  This  method  1 
have  uailormty  Ibund  to  be  beneficial.  Both  lands 
are  benefited  by  the  exchange.  Each  aeems  to 
supply  what  the  other  lacks.  A  few  years  ego,  I 
had,  in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of  mowing  land,  a 
•andy  knoll,  eotirdy  barfen,  containing  about  half 
wi  acre.  Thii  I  covered  with  refuse  peat,  and 
•owed  grsaa  seed  with  rye.  This  grass  immedi- 
ately t^,  and  1  have  had  a  good  crop  of  grass 
00  it  ior  three  yean  without  manure. 

4.  I  till  ^wttt  16  acre*,  and  put  from  20  to  40 
loads  of  compost  manure  on  an  acre,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  crop. 

6,  My  manure  ie  usually  applied  in  a  compoel, 


but  soutetimu  Ibr  potatoes  ii  is  applied  lu  a  greeu 

stale. 

6.  SDmetimes  1  spread  and  aomaiimes  I  Omnure 

io  the  bill. 

7.  I  turn  the  sod  over  as  Sat  as  possible  and  loll 
it  down  smooth  with  u  heavy  roller,  then  barrow 
it,  spread  on  the  mauuie,  and  harrow  or  plough  it 
in  lightly. 

8.  I  mow  Irom  5  to  6  aerr*  of.  upland,  which 
yields  about  iwotonsofhay.ioaivdCi-K.  .The  threat 
bulk  of  my  English  hay  groiv8upon4«ctaimed  p^at 
or  meadow  land,  which  I  do  ntii  o^H  iiptHiiii.  . 

10.  1  manure  all  my  Englieli  inowii)<i  {arii^eii^ 
grasses]  about  uticu  m  three  yearv.  1  put  atiyut 
2S  cart  loads  uf  compost  manure  tp  ttcce^  I 
seldom  make  utie  of  any  exceftt  ct^n^et  intfuure, . 
and  lor  the  last  lour  years  1  have  piMchtwed  notn:, 
but  made  it  all  on  the  place. 

11.  I  mow  Irom  36  to  30  aorea  of  low  meadow 
land,  part  of  which  is  situated  o»  Coueerd  nver. 
The  quality  of  ilie  hay  cut  on  ihia  fond  is  ttearly 
one  half  of  it  swail  hay,  which  ie  very  gooA  and 
spetids  well ;  the  remainder  is  eon^mon  tneiidow 
hay,  some  ol  which  ia  uf  an  ordinary  quality. 
The  quantity  ol  this  kind  of  hay  is  abwui  fiiny 
Ion?.  The  greater  part  of  thia  swail  hay  grows 
on  the  meadows  that  1  have  partially  reclaimed, 
but  do  not  manure. 

12.  The  better  to  explain  my  answer  to  this 
queation,  I  oiuei  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  with 
reii^rencc  lo  the  situation  and  Ibrmer  condition  of 
my  farm.  Il  is  situated  ai>out  half  a  mi  e  east  of 
the  Consord  meeting  bouse,  on  the  great  road  lead- 
ing to  Boston.  Its  exieoi  on  ibe  road  is  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile^  On  the  uorib  side  of  the  road 
it  runs  beck  over  the  hill  Irom  ibrae  qaurtera  of  a 
mile  to  a  mile.  On  the  aouih  «de,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  two  acres,  it  embraces  all  the 
piece  of  flat  land  lying  between  the  great  rond 
and  the  turnpike,  and  perhaps  36  acres  on  Ihe 
south  side  of  the  lurn|iike.  The  greater  pan  of 
this  land  I  purchased  in  1826—6.  After  I  had 
purchased,  I  Ibund  that  I  had  on  my  hands  a 
large  quantity  ofunproduclive  land,  part  ol  which 
would  produce  nothing,  because  it  was  bo  wet 
and  marshy,  and  the  rest  would  produce  noihinft 
hecause  it  was  so  dry  and  sandy.  The  land  back 
of  the  hilt,  where  1  now  have  some  30  ^cres  or 
more  occasionally  under  cultivntion,  was  so  moeh 
runout,  that  il  was  hardly  considered  worth  cul- 
tivating, and  a  neighbor,  who  bad  the  nee  el'  it 
one  year,  paid  me  do  rent,  because  it  was  not 
considered  worth  any.  It  ia  true,  that  ItBomeiimes 
produced  blackberries,  but  if  the  season  happened 
to  be  dry,  even  these  could  not  be  relied  upon. 
The  flats  in  front  of  the  bouse,  wher«  1  now  cat 
ray  English  grass,  were  composed  of  swamps 
covered  with  bushes,  miry  boas,  and  pond  holes, 
lull  of  lily  pads  and  flairs,  where  the  mQskratt 
and  bull  frogs  seemed  to  hold  undisputed  pos- 
session,— while  on  the  higher  land,  the  wood- 
chucks  made  iheir  burrows  unmolested.  This  is 
not  mere  fancy,  ionceaetan  Irishman  loetear 
up  Bome  bushes  and  briers  (here,  and  he  was  actu- 
ally driven  off  by  one  of  ihetfe  animals.  Be- 
tween these  boga  and  the  hill,  there  was  a  little 
strip  of  upland,  which  micbi  have  pradtioed  hay 
enough  to  keep  a  borae  ana  cow,  (I  do  not  ibink 
it  did  more,)  and  this  I  voily  believe  cooaihatad 
the  most  valuable  productioo  of  the  Prmeat  f^am 
as  it  was  then  (tailed.  ^  i 
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My  Gnt  object  was  to  tender  thii  land  produc- 
tive ;  but  bow  to  do  it  wu  the  quetUoD.  I  bad 
'  DO  worlu  OD  the  oubjeet,  and  all  the  iaformatiou  I 
could  get  wai  what  I  could  occasionally  fflean 
Irom  the  New  £nglaod  Fanner.  One  ihioff  waf 
evideat,  that  the  land  must  first  tw  drained.  There 
waa  a  gritt  mill  in  [he  ceoire  of  the  town,  aupplied 
by  a  BtreaiD  that  run  through  the  land.  '  1  exerted 
myseir  to  gel  this  mill  discontinued  and  it  finally 
WEI  diacontieaed.  This  however  was  insuffieicQt 
to  drain  (he  taad.  In  1827  I  coinoieoced  ditching 
if,  and  cut  my  diudiea  ao  low  that  the  water  would 
ilo«r  fiaelt  le  the  head  of  them ;  that  i»,  I  com- 
oBeued  digging  at  the  loweat  pan,  and  dug  ao  low 
that  the  water  would  follow  along  alter.  1  take 
eapecisri  care  to  level  and  slope  down  the  banks  of 
mydiiohea,  so  that  now  the  graaa  grows  down  to 
ibe  irater^s  edge.  This  eflected  the  ot^ecl  so  far 
aa  draining  was  conceroed,  but  it  did  not  bring  it 
into  English  grass.  This  was  the  next  thing  to 
be  effected,  and  to  do  it  I  have  tried  various  me- 
thod*. I  iboDght  that  1  might  plant  a  crop  or 
com  and  potatoes,  and  then  lay  it  down  to  grass ; 
tut  this  did  not  work  well,  as  most  of  it  was  too 
miry  to  be  plooghed,  and  the  ground  even  alter 
bearing  a  crop  would  not  become  fym.  I  tried 
bumiii^,  hot  thia  did  but  little  good,  except  to  rid 
me  of  the  bushes.  Indeed,  I  once  felt  fearful  that 
ibe  flra  would  communicate  to  the  peat  below,  ana 
bom  up  the  whole  meadow. 

Convenient  to  thia  meadow  there  it  a  bill  com- 
poaed  of  sandy  loam.  I  carted  on  some  of  this, 
manucedit,  and  sowed  grass  aeed.  This  answered 
the  jHirpoae.  The  ground  very  soon  became  firm, 
(he  grass  aeed  took,  and  the  ^ield  was  altogether 
beyond  my  expectations.  This  plan  I  have  pur- 
aoed  ever  since,  and  it  has  now  grown  into  a  ays- 
tem  with  me.  My  whole  method  consists  in  this. 
I  first  ditch  and  drain  the  land,  cat  ofi  the  bushes, 
and  if  they  are  large,  pull  them  up  by  the  roots, 
and  level  it  down,  then  spread  on  about  400  cari- 
loada  of  aandy  loam  upon  an  acre,  and  90  cart 
knda  of  compoat  manure,  harrow  it  well,  and 
(uanaliy  fai  the  month  of  September,)  sow  h^f  a 
btabel  of  herds-grass  and  a  half  a  bushel  of  red 
top,  harrow  again,  and  roll  it  down  smooth  with  a 
heavy  roller.  Should  the  wild  grass  make  its  ap- 
pearanoe,  aa  it  sometimes  will  after  five  or  six 
years,  I  tarn  it  over  after  taking  off  the  crop,  give 
It  a  (op-dreasiog  of  about  20  toads  of  compost 
manure  to  the  acre,  sow  grass  seed,  harrow  and 
roll  it  down  as  before.  1  nave  one  piece  which 
has  been  reclaimed  12  years.  It  bas  not  beeh 
manured  since  it  was  first  laid  down.  The  wild 
grass  has  not  yet  made  ila  af^iearance,  but 
It  still  continuea  to  bear  as  great  a  crop  as  ever. 

This  land  baa  been  reclaimed  at  odd  jobs,  when 
my  men  and  teams  could  not  do  other  work  to 
•inrantage — some  of  it  in  loot  weather,  and  much 
of  it  in  the  winter.  Indeed  I  was  obliged  to  do 
■oeh  of  it  in  the  winier  when  the  meadows  were 
fnwen,  on  account  of  the  mire.  I  verily  believe 
that  the  first  two  creps  have,  in  every  instance,  re- 
paid the  whole  cost  and  expense  of  reclaiming. 

I  have  now  from  90  to  36  acres,  which  have  thus 
been  reclaimed,  (not  including  some  8  or  10  acres 
of  owail  hay,  partially  reclaimed,  as  stated  in  my 
answer  toquestion  11.)  The  sueeesa  that  I  have 
had  may  beindged  of  t»y  the  vatoe  of  the  crops 
produced.  Bvery  year  siooe  this  land  has  been 
reclaimed,  whether  wet  or  dry.  it  has  produced  on 
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an  average  not  leaa  than  three  tonaoffinglisbhay 

to  ao  acre,  which  brings  the  highest  market  |»^. 
la  1838,  at  the  request  ofMrColman,  the  Agricul- 
tural Commissioner,  I  weighed  the  firatcrop  ofhay 
on  one  acre  of  this  land,  aud  it  weighed  7610  lbs. 
About  tbtee  acres  of  it  during  the  present  season 
1  have  no  doubt  produced  five  tons  to  the  acre.  It 
was  mowed  twice,  and  the  second  crop  was  ao 
large  that  it  was  considerably  lodged.  One  other 
fact  may  be  staled.  A  lew  years  ago  I  built  a 
bam  30  feet  by  40,  and  some  of  my  nngfabors 
laughed  at  me  for  it,  and  said  "  it  is  a  good  bwn, 
but  what  are  vou  going  to  fill  it  with?'  That 
barn,  as  Mr.  Allen  naa  seen,  together  with  one  40 
by  80  feet,  which  I  have  since  built,  aa  well  as  my 
others,  are  now  full,  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  build 
more,  or  else  stop  reclaiming  peat  meadows.  This 
land  during  the  present  seaaon  has  produced  from 
75  to  80  tons  of  good  English  bay,  and  it  certainly 
afibrds  no  little  satisfaciioa  to  be  able  to  obtain 
such  crops  Irom  land  which  fifteen  yean  ago  pro- 
duced nothing. 

13.  I  have  planted  about  6  acres  of  corn  during 
the  present  season.  On  3  1-2  acres,  the  soil  being 
very  light,  I  spread  from  20  to  26  loads  of  compost 
manura  to  the  acre  and  harrowed  it  in.  This  pro- 
duced about  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  the  two 
acres,  which  was  better  land,  I  put  the  same  quan- 
tity of  manure  per  acre,  part  apread  and  part  in 
the  hilt.  This  produced  at  least  65  bumeio  of 
very  handsome  corn  to  the  aere.  On  one  half 
acre  I  raised  40  bushels  of  the  haodsomest  com 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  was  the  Brown  corn,  .which  is 
the  earliest  and  best  com  that  I  have.  The  aeed 
was  not  prepared. 

14.  1  planted  between  3  and  4  acres  of  potatoes 
in  one  field.  I  have  others  around  the  cornfields, 
tHit  how  many  I  am  not  able  to  tell.  They  were 
all  planted  in  hills  and  manured  in  the  biU.  They 
were  ptotighed  and  hoed  twice.  I  am  not  able  to 
tell  the  quantity  per  acre,  but  I  raised  about  1600 
bushels  :n  alt.  The  kinds  wen  the  Chenango,  long 
red,  St.  Helena.  Rohan,  and  some  white.  The 
long  reds  and  Rohans  were  the  most  productive. 

K.  The  other  vegetables  that  I  planted  wore 
1-2  an  acn  of carrots,  which  produced  450  bushels. 
1.4   '     '  sugar  beets,   '      '      320  • 
1-10  <     <   mangel  wurtzel,     <      165  ' 
1  acre  of  ruta  bagas,  '      200  < 

This  same  acre  was  planted  ndih  rota  bagas  last 
year  and  produced  1132  bushels,  which  shows  the 
utility  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  so  far  as  this  vegeta- 
ble is  conceroed. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  of  turoipo 
whidi  grew  in  the  cornfields,  226  bushels,  and  12 
can-loads  of  pumpkins,  bMidea  22  bushels  of 
onions  and  other  garden  vegetaUea. 

These  vegetables  are  mostly  fed  out  to  the  cat- 
tle and  swine. 

16.  I  sowed  three  acres  of  barley,  half  an  acre 
of  tea  wheat,  and  one  acre  of  oats  in  the  spring 
with  grass  seed.  The  quantity  ia  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, as  the  grain  has  not  yet  been  thrashed. 
One  and  one-third  of  an  acre  of  buckwheat, 
which  produced  30  bushels.  Two-thirds  of  an 
acre  of  Indian  wheat,  which  produced  21  bushels. 
1  ttsed  no  lime  with  any  of  it,  except  the  tea 
wheat. 

17.  I  have  laid  down  1  1*2  acres  to  grass,  sow- 
ed about  the  first  of  June  without  grain.  I  pat 
half  a  bushel  of  berda-grase  seed  and  half  a 
bushel  of  red  top  (o  an  acre.  ,-»/-xrsl/r> 
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18.  ]  make  my  manure  from  loam,  peat  mud 
ami  litter  put  ioto  the  bog  atiea  and  barn-yard. 
Partol'  my  bog  aiies  are  siiuaied  uoder  ray  barn, 
BO  that  all  ihe  manure  Hum  the  cattle  and  horsea 
10  (be  large  barn  ia  dropped  into  them.  When 
taken  lh>m  the  atiea  it  is  mixed  up  with  loam  and 
peat  mud  ia  heap*,  where  it  remains  until  wanted 
tor  use. 

16.  I  keep  7  yoke  oC  oxen,  13  cows,  4  young 
caule,  4  horaea,  and  no  abeep.  1  wiuier  33  head 
ot  cattle,  but  in  the  summer  part  of  them  are  aent 
into  the  eouniry  to  pasture. 

I  have  4  bama  ;  one  SO  feet  square,  one  30  hy 
40  teat,  one  30  by  70  feat,  and  one  40  by  80  leet, 
with  a  cellar  under  the  whole  ol  iu  Jo  ibis  cellar 
are  part  of  my  pig  atiea  and  manure,  which  of 
course  ia  covered. 

20.  My  cows  are  moiily  native,  though  some 
are  a  raized  breed. 

21.  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  raising  calves. 

22.  I  have  made  600  lbs.  ol'  butler.  From 
the  first  of  November  to  the  first  ol' June  I  sell 
my  milk.  I  make  no  cheese. 

23.  1  keep  no  sheep. 

24.  I  keep  from  60  to  76  swine.  I  raise  pigi 
to  sell.  I  laiien  about  one  ion  of  pork.  Siy 
swine  are  nearly  ell  a  cross  ol'  (he  Berkshire  and 
Mackey.  I  have  one  breeding  sow  ol'  this  breed, 
7  years  old,  which  bus  raised  111  pigs  in  11  litters 
and  ia  now  just  ready  to  pig  again.  One  lilll 
blooded  Mackey  4  years  old,  which  has  raised  8 
litters  of  from  8  to  10  ai  a  liner.  My  ewine  were 
originally  obtained  from  E.  Pliinney,  esq.,  ol 
Lexington.  I  am  now  about  erecliug  a  piggery 
with  boilers  set,  &c. 

26.  During  ihe  summer  oiontha,  1  feed  my 
swioe  upon  weeds,  which  are  Ireety  thrown  inio 
the  pens,  slop  irom  the  kiichen,  skimmed  milk, 
(particularly  for  the  pigs,)  boiled  potatoes,  apples, 
pumpkins,  carrots  and  Indian  meal,  all  boilpd  to- 
gether, 1  use  Ihe  same  kind  of  food  to  (aiien  them, 
with  the  ncepiion  that  it  is  thicker  and  contains 
a  greater  proportion  of  meal.  I  occasiooalfy, 
particularly  when  I  wish  to  have  them  root  and 
work  over  the  manure  in  their  pens,  throw  ihem 
a  Pc^  ears  of  corn. 

26.  From  all  my  hog  atiea  I  take  not  leas  than 
700 cart-loads  of  manure  peryear,  part  of  which 
of  course  comes  from  Ihe  caHle  and  horeee.  The 
quantity  of  manure  made  on  ihR  place  during  the 
past  year,  was  not  lees  ihan  1200  cart-loads. 

27.  1  employ  aometimes  only  two  and  some- 
limes  eight  hands  on  my  larm.  I  have  paid  du- 
ring the  past  year  8760  ibr  labor,  but  it  was  not 
all  confined  to  farming— $200  should  be  deducted 
Ibrnlher  work. 

28.  I  have  160  younsr  eografied  apple  trees  and 
60  old  ones  partly  engmffei^  mostly  with  winter 
fruii.   Some  of  my  applet  I  boil  up  lor  the  hogs. 

29.  1  have  10  pear  trees  0  quince,  6  cherry,  6 
crab  apple,  8  plum,  10  peach  and  1000  young  trees 
of  various  sons  in  a  nursery. 

30.  My  trees  for  several  years  have  not  been 
troubled  by  canker  worms,  and  not  at  all  by 
borers. 

81.  I  do  not  allow  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on 
my  farm,  nor  do  I  intend  to  hereafter,  although  I 
did  last  summer  till  the  latter  part  of  August. 

The  above  statement  ia  aaaosurale  as  I  can 
make  ii,  and  I  think  it  neariy  correal. 

illl  of  which  ia  mpectfhfly  submitted. 

Oct,  S6, 1840.  Absl  Moobk. 


fVm.  8aliabury'»  stetensnt 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  130  acres,  exclusive  of 
woodland,  and  embraces  loam,  clay  and  soma 
peat,  or,  as  we  call  it,  meadow. 

To  reclaim  my  meadow  lands,  I  find  it  necea- 
sary  to  drain  them,  and  invert  ibe  sod  by  the 
plough  or  some  other  implement,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  10  completely  kill  out  all  the  wild' grass; 
when  that  is  accomplished,  I  carry  on  a  coidpost 
made  of  as  fine  loam  aa  I  can  obiaiD~^y  Irou 
12  to  26  loads  lo  the  acre.  My  meadows'  are 
generally  so  soli  before  I  get  them  brpn^t  iato 
grass,  that  1  cannot  goon  toihemwiih  a  team 
except  there  is  frost  in  the  ground,  i  therekub 
prepare  my  compost  in  summer  or  lall,  and  heap  it 
up  pretty  well,  so  that  I  can  leke  it  frhen  iba' 
meadow  ia  sufficiently  Irozen,  and  carry  -aq^ 
spread  it  on  the  meadow ;  and  when  tbe  lirost 
geia  out  2  or  3  inches,  I  go  on  with  a  good  pair 
lil  horses  and  sharp'  tiatrow,  and  harrow  till  J 
make  the  surliice  as  smooth  as  I  can  get  it.  I 
then  sow  on  oais  or  some  other  grain,  and  give 
another  harrowing.  1  then  sow  on  about  one 
peck  of  herds-grass,  half  a  bushel  ol  red  top, 
and  as  I  commonly  raise  my  own  clover  seed  and 
sow  n  in  the  chad,  1  do  not  know  how  much  s^ 
'I  put  on ;  do  nut  ihtnk  we  often  hurl  land  by 
e«wing  clover  seed  on  it.  My  upland  I  preler  to 
Block  down  in  the  fall,  as  1  can  then  turn  the 
Biubble  under,  which  I  think  is  of  service  to  the 
ground  :  I  sowed  two  pieces  on  my  meadow  laat 
spring }  the  one  1  hai rowed  alter  sowing  the  grass 
seed— ibe  other  1  did  not ;  and  ihe  piece  tfaat 
was  not  harrowed  look  tbe  besi.  I  aowsouthe>n 
clover  seed  on  my  land  in  the  spring ;  ihe  next 
season  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  early,  which  I  do, 
and*  la^  it  up  lor  my  milch  cows.  Tbe  second 
crop  wilt  usually  start  up  very  soon,  and  wiih 
me,  as  it  will  commonl)^  fill  with  seed,  I  let  as 
much  of  this  crop  stand  till  it  gets  ripe,  as  I  ifaiok 
1  shall  want  lo  sow  the  next  spring.  1  do  not 
ihink  it  good  policy  to  sow  clover  seed  in  the  (all 
as  the  Irosi  would  probably  kill  it  out.  Oo  tbe 
lands  I  laid  down  this  liill,  I  intend  to  sow  clover 
chaff  nexi  spring.  Aller  cutting  clover  intended 
lor  seed,  1  let  it  lay  on  the  ground  about  a  week, 
10  take  Ibe  dews  and  raina,  which  will  render  it 
much  more  easily  thrashed.  I  have  been  thus 
pHriicular,  thinking  that  tbe  method  of  saving 
clover  seed  might  not  be  understood  by  all  my 
brother  farmers  in  this  section  ol*  the  country. 

I  have  tilled  ibis  season  about  18  acres ;  1  usu- 
ally put  on  about  20  loads  of  manure  lo  the  acre, 
where  I  spread  it,  which  I  generally  preler  to  do. 
I  usually  mix  meadow  mud  wiihaU  my  stable 
manure :  my  straw  manure  I  usually  cover  up  in 
potato  hills.  1  have  usually  carted  my  manure 
on  to  my  grass  land  that  1  intended  to  plant  to 
corn,  and  aa  I  plough  uiy  laud  with  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  8ide-t:ill  plough,  and  turn  the  fiir- 
rows  all  one  way,  I  have  but  one  row  of  heaps 
spread  at  a  time,  preliirnog  to  cover  it  belbre  it 
dries.  The  land  that  1  intend  to  plant  to  potatoes 
I  plough  before  i  carl  the  manure  on  ;  then  spread 
and  barrow  welt,  and  cover  ihe  manure  nearly 
all  up  when  I  plant. 

There  was  so  much  said  last  year  by  a  gentle- 
fflao  at  the  south,  about  its  being  the  best  way  to 
put  the  manure  oo  the  top  of  the  laod,  which  haa 
always  been  contrary  to  my  theory,  thai  I  ihM 
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year  caused  ihree  load*  lo  be  Rpread  upon  the  top 
of  tbe  Innd  and  well  harrowed  In,  and  three  loads 
ploughed  under  as  usual,  ai'd  siakfd  the  land  out 
{equal  quaniiiiea)  and  plunled  il  to  com;  the 
reauU  thia  year  ia  in  lavor  of  turning  the  manure 
under ;  but  it  reniHins  to  see  which  piece  will  pro- 
duce the  moat  grasa  and  hold  out  loogeat ;  which 
it  will  take  several  yean  to  determine; 

I  mow  about  26  acrea  ul'  upland.  I  thiuk  t  cut ; 
from  1 10  1 1-2  tone  per  acre.  I  have  no  land  that 
I  can  irrigate,  except  acme  low  meadow,  wDich  I 
8ow  by  meana  oi'  dama  that  I  eauae  to  be  made 
by  ditching  and  layiog  ibe  aode  and  mud  above 
the  ditch.  I  put  down  my  gatea  in  the  )all  beibre 
tbe  awamiw  get  tidH,  and  keep  ihem  dowo  till 
A()ril.  The  laat  year  waa  tbe  first  ol'  my  experi- 
ment in  thta  way.  1  therefore  cannot  so  well  tell 
*  what  the  result  may  be,  but  f  ihinkit  will  be  I'u- 
vorable,  aa  there  appears  to  be  cooaiderabte 
aediment  settle.  I  do  not  manure  tbe  laud  that 
I  irriffaie.  I  put  compoat  manure  on  meadow 
land  that  haa  been  reclaimed,  say  from  12  ti>20 
loads  per  acre.  1  mow  about  20  or  25  acres  of 
low  land  I  hat  ia  not  suitable  lor  the  plough;  on 
thai  part  which  I  have  properly  reclaimed  I  cut 
from  2 10  S  mhib  per  acre  ol'  a  good  quality ;  on 
•bout  10  aeree  that  I  have  Dot  improved,  I  should 
thtofc  that  I  did  not  cut  more  than  half  a  ton  per 
•erte;  and  that  not  worth  half  as  much  per  ion 
aathat  which  grew  on  tbe  reclaimed  meadow.  (My 
method  or  reclaiming  low  bog  is  given  in  the 
previous  part  of  my  siaiement.) 

I  have  planted  8  1-2  acres  of  com  this  season. 
Some  part  of  the  ground  was  prepared  by  spread- 
ing manure  on  the  grass  and  turning  it  under;  on 
about  one  acre  of  which  we  aleo  put  a  small  quan- 
tity into  the  hill ;  on  some  we  ploughed  the  land 
end  spread  manure  on  the  top  and  harrowed  it 
well.  When  1  plough  the  manure  under,  1  put 
about  a  gill  of  ashes  round  the  corn  alter  ii  is  up : 
on  (he  two  pieces  where  I  planted  (or  experiment, 
I  put  ashes  equally  alike  on  both  parts.  I  plant 
my  com  without  soaking.  From  3  1-3  acres  of 
corn  we  busked  300  btuhels  of  ears,  which  we 
think  will  yietd  100  boshela  of  shelled  corn.  The 
principal  part  ol  my  com  this  year  waa  planted 
on  low  moist  land.  On  ooe  fourth  of  an  acre  of 
good  corn  land  containing  680  hills,  we  spread  8 
loads  of  stable  manure  and  ploughed  it  in,  and 
put  about  3  loads  in  the  hill :  the  corn  was  planted 
near  the  house  and  the  fowls  injured  it  some,  but 
we  husked  1368  pounds  in  the  ear,  which  would 
be  but  a  fraction  short  of  19  busbela,  allowing  7S 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  on  about  one  qtiarier  of  an 
acre. 

We  planted  about  4  acres  with  potatoes,  they 
are  not  all  dug,  and  ol  course  I  am  not  abtero 
ataie  how  much  they  will  yied  to  the  arre.  My 
maooer  of  planting  I  have  herelofim  in  this  re- 
port stated :  I  plant  calico,  orange,  (Hob-eyes, 
lady-Sngera,  blues  and  long  reds. 

(planted  this  season  to  rata  baga,  English  tur- 
nips, cabbages  and  carrots,  about  1  1-2  acre : 
they  ere  not  all  gathered  yet — of  course  I  am  not 
able  to  aay  how  many  bushels  I  shall  have.  I 
do  no)  think  I  have  made  it  profitable  lo  raise 
turnips  this  yearv  my  carrots  look  belter.  I  also 
•owed  nearly  an  acre  of  corn  lor  the  purpose  of 
ieedingto  cows  whenibe  pasture  grew  short: 
I  this  year  Ibund  it  very  convenieni.  I  expect 
also  to  ftad  oat  my  turnips  and  carrots  principally 
10  my  milch  eowa. 


I  sowed  about  14  acres  of  ground  this  see  son. 
I  sowed  rye,  peas,  lye  and  oata  mixed  together 
lor  feed  for  hogs ;  rye  and  oais  also,  and  barley. 
Tbe  peas,  rye  and  oats  sowed  very  early  :  rye  I 
also  sowed  ihe  first  part  of  April ;  the  barley  I 
did  not  sow  till  some  time  in  May :  [sowed  about 
ooe  bushel  ol  rye  to  the  acre ;  about  two  of  peas, 
rye,  and  oats,  and  about  two  and  a  ball  of  barley. 
I  lust  lalt  ploughed  up  about  2  1-2  acres  of  grass 
land,  that  was  too  wet  to  hoe;  I  rolled  the  land 
down,  and  in  Ihe  winter  and  apnnff  I  carried  on 
trom  16  to  SO  loada  of  compost  made  by  my  faoga 
and  apread  tt,  and  sowed  on  about  two  bushels  • 
per  acre  of  peat,  rye  and  oata  mixed  together,  end 
harrowed  it  to  and  sowed  on  my  grasa  seed,  and 
it  now  oids  lair  to  produce  a  crop  of  good  hay 
another  year:  the  land  that  I  sowed  my  rye  on 
I  did  not  plough  ill  the  spring,  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  the  sod  that  was  turned  under  last  year  ; 
1  went  over  it  with  ihe  cultivator.  The  land 
that  1  sowed  barley  on  I  ploughed  this  spring. 
Did  not  raise  wheat  this  year. 

1  have  laid  down  14  acres  to  grass  this  season, 
oh  8  of  which  1  sowed  ibe  grass  seed  in  ihe  spring 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  grain,  and  on  6  acres  I 
sowed  it  by  itself  this  foil  about  the  first  week  in 
September,  (quantity  of  seed  staled  before.) 

My  means  for  making  manure  are  meadow 
mud,  loam  from  the  road  side,  leaves,  &c.  Me- 
thod of  making  manure :  first  my  barns  stand  a 
little  elevated  ;  the  yards  form  a  uentle  declivity. 
I  have  ploughed  and  taken  out  tbe  earth  near  ibe 
lower  side,  also  raised  the  lower  pan  so  that  the 
hole  would  probably  contain  about  20  loads  of 
muck  or  loam  ;  I  fill  that  with  meadow  mud  or 
loam,  as  best  suits  my  convenience ;  when  taken 
out,  which  1  do  about  twice  a  year,  if  filled  wiih 
mud,  carry  it  on  to  upland;  if  with  loam,  carry  it  on 
to  the  meadow.  Below  the  yard  I  have  excavated 
anoiherhole,  which  1  till  also;  and  when  there  is 
enough  water  to  nin  out  of  the  yard,  I  conduct  it 
with  spouts  over  any  part  of  the  place  that  I  wish. 
I  used  to  be  m  the  hnSi:  of  cleaning  up  my  yard 
every  morning  and  pntiog  the  dropiangs  from  the 
cows  into  a  pile  and  ihrowing  mud  or  loam  over 
them  ;  but  have  for  two  years  past  adopted  adtfler- 
ent  method,  which  I  think  auumenis  niy  manure 
very  much  ;  every  luoming,  Sunday  excepted,  I 
throw  about  two  shovelluls  of  mud  or  loam  over 
every  dropping  of  a  cow,  and  by  this  means  I  not 
only  save  the  droppings,  butafsoagreal  part  of  the 
urine.  I  havealsodugundermystableaand carried 
the  dirt  on  to  my  meadow,  and  now  fill  under  them 
with  meadow  mud  ;  also  lay  as  much  mud  as  is 
convenient  under  t  e  barn  windows  where  I  throw 
out  my  manure.  I  have  also  dug  info  the  side- 
hill  and  placed  my  hog  pen  in  such  a  way  that 
my  hoga  lie  almost  underground:  have  dug  the 
yard  down  so  as  lo  make  it  level ;  laid  a  Dank 
wall  6  or  8  leei  hiirh  on  the  north  side  of  my 
yard,  and  made  a  road  round  so  that  I  can  drive 
and  tip  as  many  loads  of  any  thing  thai  I  wish 
into  the  yard  as  I  please;  I  do  not,  however, 
at  this  sexsnn  of  tbe  year  put  more  than  one  or 
two  tnio  the  same  yard  at  a  lime.  I  also  deposile 
hark  of  the  hoe;  ynnts  large  qu»nliiieB  ot  mud, 
and  as  soon  as  it  beginn  to  thaw  in  the  spring  [ 
begin  to  shovel  into  my  hog  yard  end  cover  up 
the  droppings  of  my  hogs.  I  have  also  dug  a 
hole  a  short  distance  from  my  house  (hat  will  con- 
tain 12  or  16  loads  of  meadow  muck,  and  with 
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epoQtfl  from  my  Binb  spoat  and  back  door,  I  con- 
duct all  ibe  waits  water  and  nda  over  the  de- 

pQsile. 

I  have  kept  (bis  ■ammer  and  through  the  taat 
wiater  4  ozeo,  12  eowi,  6  two  years  old,  9  year- 
linss,  2  boTMs,  1  colt,  do  sheep. 

1  have  one  baro  8Z  by  SO,  one  62  by  30  Feet ; 
one  baro  built  by  my  predecesBor,  Ibr sheep,  which 
1  have  convened  into  a  hay  and  eiock  barn,  60  by 
20  feet :  have  no  cellar  under  them,  except  as 
staled  above ;  have  a  shed  between  two  barns, 
under  which  I  put  meadow  mud  aod  throw  the 
manure  from  two  stables. 

I  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  Iryiuff  to 
improve  my  breed  of  cattle  by  mixing  English 
and  French  with  (be  best  natives  !  could  get. 

Those  calves  which  1  intend  to  raise  1  let  suck 
two  or  three  days  and  then  take  thero  off  and 
learn  ibem  (o  drink.  I  have  this  year  raised  six 
calves,  which  I  have  pastured.  I  have  also  kept 
for  my  neighbors  aeveo  cows  nearly  all  the  sea- 
son. We  have  this  year  milked  two  old  cows, 
seven  3  years  old,  and  one  2  years  old  that  calved 
in  July.  Hy  family  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
of  course  mahe  use  ot  considerable  milk.  We 
have  made  up  to  (his  dale  466  lbs.  of  butter  and 
40  cheeses — a  small  proportira  of  them  new 
milk  ;  nearly  all  of  them  better  than  four^meal 
cheese. 

I  have  kept  no  sheep  for  some  years.  I  usually 
keep  one  breeding  sow,  and  have  her  produce 
one  litter  of  pigs,  say  in  March  oreaily  id  April, 
which  I  usually  kill  the  next  winter  lor  my  own 
use :  she  will  commonly  have  another  litter  by 
August  or  September ;  these  I  keep  over  winter 
and  fatteo  (he  next  winter  to  sell.  I  killed  ten 
Inei  winter;  the  oldest  weighed  [  think  from 
225  to  300 ;  the  shoats  weighed  from  200  to  225. 
1  have  also  endeavored  to  improve  my  swine  by 
mixing  with  the  best  breed  that  we  can  get  in 
our  section  of  the  country.  We  have  had  in  this 
neighborhood  a  boar  from  M  r.  Phinney,  of  Lex- 
ington, so  noted  for  keeping  good  hogs  :  the  pro- 
bability is  if  we  had  bis  corn  chamber  too,  it 
would  improve  our  pork  very  much.  I  have 
fenced  off  with  boards  about  2  1-2  acres  of  the 
thickest  part  of  my  orchard,  and  let  my  hogs 
have  access  to  that  from  spring  till  about  Mptem- 
ber,  which  I  think  helps  the  hogs  and  orchard 
too,  very  much :  my  hogs  have  been  in  but  two 
or  three  years,  and  many  or  my  apples  have 
nearly  doubled  (heir  size  id  that  time,  and  are 
less  wormy.  My  hogs,  with  the  wash  from  the 
house,  get  their  living  in  my  orchards  :  in  num- 
ber six  old  ones  and  lour  pigs  that  came  the  first 
of  March.  Ader  shutting  them  up  I  feed  them 
with  raw  pumpkins  and  apples  as  long  as  these 
last ;  1  then  boil  or  steam  potatoes  a  while ;  I 
then  mix  some  provender  with  them ;  at  last 
make  a  pudding  of  com  and  peas,  rye  and  oats 

f;round  together;  also  occasionally  give  them  a 
iiilecom  in  the  ear. 

I  make  f>om60to75  loads  of  manure  per  year: 
in  the  season  for  it,  1  cut  what  brakes  lean  find 
on  my  farm  and  cart  into  the  hog  yard ;  get  turf 
and  loam  from  beside  my  walls ;  aiid  use  meadow 
mud ;  I  suppose  I  have  now  from  3  to  500  kmds 
of  meadow  mud  thrown  out,  ready  to  cart  or 
sled,  if  I  want  it,  all  the  coming  season. 

I  have  employed  this  season  mie  man  for  four 
monlhi,  for  which  I  paid  #12  60  per  month  ;  one 


other  youngster  18  years  old,  lor  8  months,  for 
which  i  paid  $10  per  month ;  1  also  have  a 
grandson  about  the  same  age  that  lives  with  me 
all  the  year,  and  a  small  boy  10  yean  old.  1  am 
not  able  myselt'  to  do  hard  won ;  do  not  mow, 
chop  or  shovel ;  but  can  put  up  the  bars  and 
spread  hay. 

Have  about  400  apple  trees,  most  of  them  graft- 
ed ;  my  winter  fruit  goes  to  market,  except  what 
we  want  tor  family  use.  The  ordinary  apples  are 
principally  given  to  my  hogs  in  a  raw  state,  but 
are  iometimes  ground  in  my  cider  milt,  when  a 
little  provender  is  put  with  (hem  and  they  are 
suffered  to  ferment ;  which  mixture  the  swine  eat 
very  greedily.  The  last  year  we  made  but  about 
two  barrels  of  cider,  which  more  than  supplied 
us  for  the  year. 

1  have  about  20  pear  trees,  as  many  peach 
trees,  some  plums,  and  some  cherries. 

My  trees  have  not  been  attacked  by  canker 
worm.  I  think  I  have  lost  a  few  peach  trees  by 
the  borer.  1  sometimes  dig  round  my  peach  treea 
in  the  spring  and  put  ashea  about  them. 

We  do  not  use  ardent  spirit  at  all  as  a  drink  on 
my  farm. 

Id  conclusion,  the  subscriber  would  say  that  he 
came  on  to  (he  farm  eleven  yeari  ago  j  found  it 
very  much  run  down ;  the  paB(ure  all  run  over  to 
alders  and  bushes,  some  of  (hem  6  or  8  feet  high ; 
the  meadow  very  much  run  over  with  hasso^; 
from  one  half  acre  we  took  oB  25  heaping  cart- 
toads.  For  several  of  the  first  years  1  could  not 
raise  my  bread  nor  fodder  enough  to  keep  my  cat- 
tle, summer  or  winter.  1  have  now  pretty  mock 
subdued  the  bushes;  fenced  off  ten  acres  of  the 
pasture ;  tore  up  the  alders  and  bushes ;  manured 
the  land  and  converted  it  into  productive  mowing 
fields ;  have  eradicated  the  priucipal  part  of  the 
hassocks  on  the  farm,  and  reclaimed  a  eonudera- 
ble  portion  of  my  unproductive  meadow,  as  your 
agent  will  see.  1  have  had  (o  work  my  passage, 
as  the  saying  is,  almoit.  against  wind  and  tide: 
I  bad  to  run  in  debt  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
farm,  and  without  means  to  buy  much  manure, 
I  have  had  to  make  it  principally  from  the  mate- 
rials which  a  wise  Providence  has  so  amply  pro- 
vided. On  a  farm  so  large  as  mine,  1  do  not 
think  it  so  much  an  olyect  to  raise  a  large  crop  on 
a  small  pieee  of  land,  as  lo  mt^e  a  large  piece  of 
land  prcuuctivtt. 

All  which  is  respecUiilly  submitted  by  yma 
ob't.  servant, 

„         „  W«.  Salubvbt. 

Groion,  Oct.  21s(,  1840. 


THB  OTSTBR  TBAOB. 

Fnun  tbe  Balttman  Americaa. 
The  extent  of  the  oyster  trade  in  this  city  can- 
not be  ascertained  from  any  exact  returns  or  esti- 
mates, since  no  account  is  kept  of  the  quantities 
annually  brought  for  sale  to  our  marliet.  But  that 
it  is  a  business  of  considerable  importance,  may 
be  known  from  the  large  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  it,  from  the  vast  queotities  sent  every 
year  to  the  west,  and  lh>m  the  extent  of  the  do- 
meatic  consumption,  which  Is  perhaps  (greater 
here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  union.  Oysters 
are  also  aent  in  considerable  qoantitiee  to  Pbila- 
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delphia  and  New  York  in  a  kgitmate  way  ;  in 
tay  oothinff  carf^oea  which  are  carried  ofT 

by  marauoera— iDierlopert  from  ihe  north,  who 
pounce  down  opon  our  (egiaceoua  letilentpnia 
with  drags  and  raking  irons,  conirar}-  lu  the  act 
of  aMemUy  in  such  caras  made  and  provided. 

The  fine  qualiiy  or  ihe  Chetapeake  oyster  is 
well  know.  Persons  who  have  eaien  no  other 
oysiers  than  such  as  are  native  lu  the  Delaware 
bay,  the  Jersey  coast,  or  the  waters  neighboring 
to  New  York,  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  true 
nature  of  this  fish.  We  make  no  attempt  to  ae* 
count  phUoeophically  Tor  its  superiority ;  the  fant 
is  eiwugh.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  peculiari- 
ty abont  the  waters  of  ihe  Chesapeake  and  its 
tributary  eireanis-— a  peculiarity,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  epicares  •bontd  hold  in  high  veneration. 
Where  else  is  the  caneost  ioefc  to  he  Ibitnd  1  or 
U)e«o^era6>n  its  best  estate?  or  the  terrapin  f 

But  to  return  to  the  oysters.  The  trade  in  this 
eoromodity  between  Baltimore  and  the  west  is 
carried  on  with  ffreat  aciiviiy  in  the  winter  season. 
A  species  ol'  venicle  has  been  constructed  for  this 
particular  purpose  well  adapted  tor  speed  as  well 
as  ibr  burden.  Let  it  be  on  record  that  oysters, 
00  their  route  to  the  west,  have  beaten  the  mail 
stages.  We  shall  probably  bear  before  long  that 
terrapins  have  done  the  same. 

With  the  openini^  ol'  the  rail-road  to  Cumber- 
land the  transportation  of  oysters  westward  will 
become  a  still  tnore  extensive  business.  There 
will  dwayi  be  a  deiDBod  Tor  tbem  over  the  rooun- 
iaiBH-4  demand  that  must  ever  oatmn-the  sup- 
ply. For  the  people  of  the  weat  are  not  only 
people  oT  taste,  but  there  is  also  among  (hem  a 
tradilioiiary  regard  for  the  oyster— a  sort  of  here- 
ditary respect  transmitted  from  the  first  eeiUcrs, 
wbo  could  not  omit  to  place  this  fish  first  in  the 
place  of  luxuries  which  they  bad  left  behind  them 
when  they  bade  adieu  to  tide  water  to  take  up 
Iheir  abode  in  the  great  interior  where  tktre  were 
no  oysters.  Of  course  the  fish  was  much  talked 
of  in  domestic  circles ;  his  uncouth  appearance 
so  unlike  that  of  other  fish — perha|ts  the  questioo 
was  mooted  whether  he  was  a  fish  or  not— and  all 
ibis  kind  of  apeeeh  to  thoae  of  the  rising  generation 
wbo  had  never  aeen  an  oyaler,  together  with  the 
fcrvkl  deaeriptioa  of  his  oioieo  flavor,  so  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  delieaey,  eoold  not  but  en- 
banee  the  reputoiioo  of  the  animal  to  a  moat  ex- 
inordioary  degree. 

In  view  of  the  probable  increaae  of  the  trade 
in  this  article  it  becomes  •  matter  of  some  import- 
ance to  inquire  into  the  beat  means  of  preserving 
the  oysters  in  their  native  beds  from  undue  de- 
suroeiion— also  for  increasing  their  quantity  and 
keeping  a  constant  supply.  We  notice  in  a  Boston 
paper  that  much  care  is  devoted  to  this  end  in 
sDoe  plaeea  along  the  Nonh  Ailantie  coaat.  At 
Wdlfleet,  near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  there 
is  cooaiderable  trade  in  oyaters,  although  they  are 
not  native  to  that  looality.  The  oysters  are  mostly 
obtained  from  Staten  Island,  Little  Harbor, 
and  sometimes  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware hays.  They  are  selected  of  small  size  and 
planted ;  and  after  some  seven  or  nine  months 
they  are  taken  op  and  carried  to  market,  having 
increased  during  that  period  to  a  size  sufficiently 
large.  About  thirty  vessels,  averaging  40  tons 
aaeh,  am  employed  a  portion  of  the  year  in  this 
bnsioeaa.  The  time  tor  planting  is  during  the 


months  of  Merch,  April  and  May — but  in  this 
laiitude  it  might  be  earlier. 

If  Ihe  larmers,  country  gentlemen,  and  others, 
living  on  our  Chesapeake  rivers  and  bay  side 
would  take  a  little  trouble  in  this  way,  and  plant 
out  large  beds  of  the  best  oysters,  there  is  no 
dnubi  but  ibey  would  find  their  account  in  it. 
During  most  of  the  year  good  oysters,  will  bring 
in  this  market  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel — a 
belter  price  (ban  com.  The  trouble  of  planting 
is  very  litilo — es  nothing  more  is  required  iban  to 
drop  the  oyster  on  the  bottom  in  any  selected, 
convenient  place.  There  is  not  a  resident  on  the 
bay  and  its  rivers  that  might  not  add  handsomely 
to  bis  income  by  taking  a  little  pains  in  this — be- 
sides always  having  for  bis  own  use  a  ready  sup- 
ply of  the  ohoKeii  prodoet  of  our  waters. 


POiaoniRG  WOLTBS. 

Kromlbe  UnioQ  Apiculnirbt. 

Walworih,  W.  T.  July  2ith,  1»41. 
Sir,— As  this  section  of  country  was  much 
iolesied  with  wf^ves  during  the  winter  of  1839, 
1  gave  to  a  neighbor  who  bad  lost  a  cow,  a  lew 
grains  of  sifycbnioe  (made  from  the  strychnoA 
calabrinum,)  iostruciiog  biiD  to  cut  out  smuli 
baits,  and  insert  into  eMh,  under  a  flap  cut  very 
thin,  1*8  of  a  grain  of  the  poisoii.  The  body 
of  the  cow  was  drawn  to  a  convraient  spot  un 
the  banks  of  our  Lake,  and  the  prepared  baita 
dropped  at  different  distances  around  the  car< 
cass.  The  stratagem  resulted  in  ihe  death  of 
six  wolves  besides  a  number  of  loxes,  rackoona 
and  birds  of  prey.  When  these  fads  becHme 
known,  I  had  many  applications  for  the  aitlcle 
and  so  uniformly  successful  vfere  these  trials,, 
that  I  can  enumerate  twenty-six  wolves  and. 
one  panther  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
strychnine,  (only  60  grains,)  which  I  furnished, 
that  winter.  One  farmer  in  this  town  had  %40i 
bounty  Ibr  the  wolvea  be  killed  with  but  onfr 
dollar'a  worth  of  the  poison.  In  thia  case  the 
flap  was  eowed  down  with  colored  ikrtad,  so 
that  on  opening  the  stomach  he  knew  his  own 
bait  again  ;  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths  for  obtaining  the  bounty. 
It  is  a  good  practice,  under  all  circumstaoeea^ 
10  sew  down  the  flap  over  the  poison,  lest,  the 
animal  should  taste  and  reject  it ;  (it  is  exceed- 
ingly fitter ;)  but  then  the  fiap  should  be  as 
thin  as  possible,  that  it  may  (be  sooner  come  in 
contact  with  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  Strych- 
nine causes  death  solely  by  its  action  on  the 
nerves,  and  therefore  no  traces  of  phlogistian,  or 
even  of  cerebral  congeation  can  be  discovered  oa 
dissection. 

Winter  is  the  moat  convenient  season  br 
using  this  poison  to  advantage ;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  bait  being  more  easily  obtained,, 
and  kept,  and  the  animal  more  easily  tracked 
to  ihe  spot  where  he  finally  lalls,  (this  variea 
from  one  rod  to  one  mile,)  but  also  because  the 
poison  is  more  fatal  in  cold  weather, 

Siryclinioe  mny  be  made  from  any  of  the 
stryckrua  family  of  plants,  but  the  besi  is  made 
Ifom  ihe  <!^.  Ignatiua  bean,  or  the  Vpa$  ireivte 
of  Java.  That  which  is  made  Irom  the  nux 
vemica  is  comparaiively  weak,  requinng  liali  a 
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srain  to  kill  b  woir;  bataiit  li  more  easily  ohiRin 
etl,  I  will  deflcrihe  ihe  method  of  extraciing  ihe 
■inohnlne  Irom  it 

Boil  Star  pounds  or  the  nut  in  two  frallona  ol 
water  as  lout;  bs  posaible  without  burning  ;  strain 
and  evaporate  (o  ihe  conaisiencn  oftoolasaes  ;  add 
lime  enough  to  saturate  the  acid,  and  set  the 
str3rchiiine.free  ;  dissolve  this  last  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporaie  till  ihe  salt  ia  crystallized.  In  this  man- 
ner the  poison  may  be  obtained  wlih  very  liiile 
cost,  but  such  as  consider  this  process  rather  irou- 
bleaome,  can  aend  to  some  wholesale  druggist 
where  a  tolei^ble  articlecan  be  bad  for  three  dol- 
lars per  drachm  of  60  grains.  It  may  be  kept 
any  length  of  timet  aiM  ia  not  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

1  wiH  now  close,  by  stating  my  convieiion, 
that  should  but  60  grains  be  purchasfd  ami 
properly  used,  by  each  town  in  Wiekonsin  and 
llliuois  the  ensuing  winter,  aheep  might  be  pas- 
tured in  the  thickest  woods,  without  risk,  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  J.  Machhb,  M.  J>. 


From  tks  Sootbeni  Africalturlct. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COHMITTKB  OF  THE  BARIV- 
WELI.  AORIC0LTURAI.  SOCIETY,  ON  THE 
CUliTVRE  OF  OOTTOH. 

Read  at  their  annail  msstiog,  on  lltb  November.  1840. 

In  raponing  on  the  cultivation  orcotion,  the 
great  difficulty  with  the  commiliee,  has  been  to  de- 
termine what  topics  to  exclude,  so  as  to  be  as  brief 
as  is  requisite  lor  the  occaeton.  To  discuss,  at 
2arg<  the  different  qualities  ol  aoil,  best  adnpied 
to  this  plant — the  various  methods  of  prepnrins 
the  land,  and  planiinir — the  working,  gathering, 
and  preparing  for  market — the  making  and  apply- 
ing manures— the  rotation  ot' crops,  raising  stock, 
and  management  or  negroes — all  of*  which  might 
be  embraced,  as  intimately  connected  with  (he 
subject— would  be  more  fatiguing  than  improving. 
The  committee  preffario  touch  only  here  and  there, 
upon  these  topics,  and  at  the  risk  ofappearinir 
somewhat  desultory  end  unconnected,  will  refrain 
Trom  B  Tull  and  systematic  investigation. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  there  are  two  very 
different  plans  of  applying  labor  to  the  culture  of 
cotton,  both  or  which  are  followed  auccerafulty,  as 
is  Bupposed,  in  our  district.  These  may  be  called 
the  upper  end  lower  country  system,  Trom  tjie  sec- 
tions in  which  they  originated,  and  are  in  gnneral 
use.  The  one  goes  upon  the  principle  of  econo- 
mizing labor,  by  applying  animal  power,  and 
developing  the  Ihtl  resoarces  of  the  soil:  and 
where  provisions  are  easily  made,  and  land 
abundnnt,  it  has  been  found  tn  woik  well.  The 
other  dispenses,  as  much  as  possible,  with  animal 
power,  economizes  in  provialon,  and  husbands  for 
a  liiiure  generation  the  vigor  of  the  soil — or  aim» 
to  do  it.  Both  include  manurin?,  as  touch  as  can 
he  done  conveniently,  but  more  is  propably  done 
by  planters  who  adopt  the  latter.  That  more  cot- 
ton ie  made  by  the  up  country  plan,  experience 
has  demonstrated  beyond  quealion,  in  both  sec- 
tions :  whether  it  ie  maile  more  rheaply,  and  (what 
io  most  important,)  brings  more  clear  money  to 
thf>  pnrket  nl  the  planter,  depends  so  much  upon 
ih'-  particiiltir  rircu  I'St'tnreB  of  each  individual 


pmrtrietor— the  character  and  extent  orbla  land— 
the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to  provWon  erops— 
the  numbprand  training  or  his  laborers — and  his 
own  tastes  and  habits,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
Ibr  any  irenerat  rule  to  be  laid  down.  One  of 
vour  coniinitfee  has  used  and  discontinued  ihe 
lower-country  system,  the  other  has  done  the 
sime  with  the  up-country  one.  Perhaps  it  it 
worth  the  while  of  every  individual,  to  make  the 
same  experiment  once  in  his  life,  and  we  recom- 
mend it  particularly  to  all,  who  are  uoaucceserul 
under  their  present  system,  whichever  it  may  be. 

Your  committee  agree,  that  with  any  kind  of 
culture  the  mulatto  pine-land,  (as  it  is  commonly 
called,)  with  a  clay  bottom,  is  the  best  in  our  sec- 
tion of  coantryi  for  cotton, or  perhaps  anything 
else.  The  Indians,  even,  seemed  to  have  agresd 
on  this  ;  for  most  of  the  Indian  old  Selds,  are  of 
this  kind  of  land.  It  has  been  lately  analyzet^  tw 
Profeaaor  Shepard,  at  the  request  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  and  (bund  to 
contain  a  targe  comparative  proportion  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  Irom  which,  no  doabt,  its  fertility  in  a 
sreat  measuni  results.  The  day  botioih  to  this, 
and  all  other  land,  is  certainly  an  advantage,  as  it 
aroiats  in  preserving  the  salts  of  manure,  and  to 
keep  up,  inordinary  seBsons,Bdue  degree  of moist- 
ure. In  very  wet  ones,  such  as  this,  however,  it 
retains  too  much  for  the  light  soil  aboTO,  and  ia 
very  dry  ones,  such  as  the  last,  It  seems  to  arrest 
the  moisture  which  might  otherwise  arise  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth.  This  land  and  any  land, 
is  better  for  cotton,  when  a  tittle  oiwlalaiing.  The 
sun,  the  sreai  chemical  agent  in  vegetation,  has 
(hen  more  effect  on  it. 

The  ground  cannot  be  too  toeU  prepared  Jbr 
cotton.  If  it  has  rested  one  year,  it  should  be  bro- 
ken flush,  as  early  in  the  previous  fall  as  possible, 
and  bedded  just  before  planting.  If  it  has  rested 
two  years,  or  been  plan'ed  the  preceding  year,  let 
it  be  listed,  as  early  as  it  can  be  done,  and  two 
furrows  thrown  upon  Ihe  list.  Immediately  upoa 
planting  let  two  more  iiirrows  be  thrown  up,  and 
the  balk  broken  out  eonopletely.  The  coramoo 
method  of  running  three  furrows,  and  planting  ob 
it,  throws  the  winter's  pordon  of  the  crop-work 
upon  the  laborer,  during  crop  time,  and  is  inex- 
cuaable,  unless  heavy  clearings  are  absolutely  re- 
quired. The  reason  for  not  listing  after  one  year's 
rest  is,  that  the  vegetable  matter  will  'be  uw 
abundant,  and  too  coarse  lo  form  a  aubatratoa  to 
receive  the  tap.root. 

Cotton  thoiM  be  jilanttd  eaaiy.  It  may  Increase 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  stand,  and  give  the  plant 
Ibr  a  lonir  time,  a  puny  appearance,  but  every 
stalk  of  cotton,  planted  in  March,  or  the  first  weSK 
in  April,  that  survives,  may  be  readily  distingaish- 
ed,  in  any  field  :that  has  been  replanted  later.  It 
beam  more,  and  eariier,  and  stands  all  the  vieisii- 
tudes  of  Jane,  Joly,  and  August,  better.  Tlmn 
are  several  methods  of  planting.  Voor  eommit- 
lee  recommend  planting  in  spots,  regulariy  mea- 
sured by  the  hand  dibble.  It  is  somewhattadious, 
though  less  so  than  generally  supposed,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  take  as  much  time  as  both  to  drill 
and  chop  out ;  nor  is  time  so  valuable  at  that  pe* 
nod,  as  when  the  latter  operation  is  required, 
while  a  better  and  more  regular  stands  may  be 
secured.  There  is  no  land,  or  but  little  in  our  dls- 
tri(!t,  in  which  coHon  rows  should  be  over  three 
feet  apart,  or  the  cotton  further  than  iburieen  in- 
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chei  ID  !he  driU — one  plant  in  a  place.  To  make 
a  large  crop,  ibere  muBt  be  ao  abundant  supply  ol' 
•Ullu.  VVheo  the  weather  is  too  wet  to  plant, 
time  may  be  olieD  saved,  by  dropping  the  seed, 
but  not  coveriog  until  the  ground  is  drier.  It, 
however,  it  eaoBoi  be  covered  in  ihree  or  lour  day^, 
it  H  time  lost,  torii  muei  be  replanted.  Always 
cover  ligbily,  under  any  cirvumttaoceB.  And 
ulwaya  plant  od  ■omelhiog  of  a  bed,  in  any  land, 
li  keeps  the  cotton  drier  and  attbrds  mure  air 
when  it  is  young.  It  enables  yon  to  get  at  it  in 
working.  By  iocreating  the  suriace,  it  absorba 
more  moisture,  it'  it  is  too  dry  ;  and  gives  out 
more  it'  it  is  loo  wet,  and  in  both  cases  gives  you 
the  advantages  ol'  a  vertical  sun,  on  the  tap-rooi, 
which  hastens  the  maturity .  of  the  bolls — a  vast 
desideratum  in  our  climate.  *  On  this  account  the 
bed  can  hardly  be  drvwa  too  high  at  the  last  hoe- ' 
iogi  in  any  season. 

hteuUivating  cotton,  whether  wiih  the  ploufth 
or  hoe  ihe  ohiet'  object  is  to  keep  down  the  fcraes, 
which  ia  its  greatest  antagonist,  brinj^ing  alt,  or 
almosi  all  other  evils  in  its  train.  Ii  is  not  so  es- 
seotial  in  the  opinion  of  your  commiitee,  to  keep 
the  ground  atined,  as  is  generally  supposed,  and 
by  no  means  requisite  to  stir  it  deep— at  all  events 
not  ID  onr  light  soil.  Il  it  be  well  prepared,  deep 
ploughing  is  not  only  uniteceesary  lor  any  of  our 
crops,  but  otUn  highly  injurious  to  them,  while  ii 
raptdly  exhausu  the  land,  by  turning  it  up  fresh, 
under  a  burning  sun.  Much  unnecessary  pains  is 
usually  taken,  and  time  lost,  to  work  the  plan'  in 
a  particular  way,  under  the  supposition  that  ii  is  a 
peculiarly  delicate  one*  Il  It  survives  its  infancy, 
lew  plants  are  hardier.  It  is  ol'ten  found  to  reach 
maturity  in  (he  alleys,  where  the  mules  walk,  with 
the  ploughs  Ibllowing  and  the  laborer  tramps  baek- 
wanlsand  Ibrwards.  Sometimes  it  will  bearfruh 
io  luro-rows  used  frequently  lor  wagons,  while  il 
really  seems  to  derive  benefit  from  being  bitten 
down  almost  to  the  ground  by  animals— it  will 
bear  almost  any  usage,  better  ihbo  it  witl  thai 
mortal  enemy — grass. 

The  most  critical  operation  In  working  cotion 
it  Mnning.  it  shoald  be  done  with  great  care, 
and  if  early,  with  the  band.  In  a  dry  year,  it 
csDDotbe  done  too  soon  alter  the  plain  is  up.  In 
a  wet  one,  it  may  be  profitably  delayed,  utiiil  it 
has  begun  to  Ibrm,  or  later  even.  On  the  experi- 
ence, observation,  and  jud}faient  of  ihf.  planter,  in 
this  matter,  every  thing  depends,  as  each  year 
brings  its  own  rules  with  it.  Wltere  cireum- 
staneeaara  favorable,  early  ihinoing  is  ofeourse  the 
best.  Some  planters  always  top  their  cotton. 
Others  never  do.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  seldom  or  never  does  harm,  lo  do  so.  But 
whether  it  is  wonh  the  trouble,  is  adoubtltil  ques- 
tion. Those  who  have  no  clearings,  or  other 
imporiaut  employment  Ibr  their  hands,  would  lose 
nothing,  by  devoting  three  or  four  days  to  this 
operation  early  to  August.  Those  pressed  tor 
(jme,  might  gain  by  omitting  tl. 

-Tbo  fliucA  pairu  cannot  m  taken  in  preparing 
tottonfir  moHul,  for  they  are  all  well  remunerat- 
ed by  the  additional  price.  The  first  thing  to  be 
attended  toio  to  have  it  gathered  free  oflrash. 
With  a  little  care,  wonders  can  be  ^footed  in  ibis 
way  ;  and  hands  with  a  short  training,  will  pick 
ahnost  if  not  quite  as  much  without  trash  as  with 
it  It  should  never  be  ^tbered  when  wet.  And 
faeie  it  may  not  be  out  ol'place  lo  remark,  that  one 


of  the  very  best  sanatory  rules  of  a  plantation  is, 
never  before  Irost  to  send  out  your  hands  to  pick, 
until  the  dew  bas  nefirly  or  quHe  disappeared.  It 
saves  time  in  (htnong  run,  as  well  as  health  and 
lite.  Cot  ion  should  never  be  ginned,  until  ih^  seed 
are  so  dry,  as  to  crack  between  the  leetb.  If 
damp,  it  is  preferable  to  di^  it  in  the  shade,  a*  the 
sun  extracts  the  oil  atid  injures  the  staple.  If  by 
accident,  however,  it  gets  wet,  there  is  no  aliem^ 
live  bui  to  put  il  on  the  ecaflold.  It  is  of  great 
imporiauce  to  sort  the  cotton  carefully,  into  its 
several  qualities,  in  ginning  and  packing,  lor  by 
mixing  uU  kinds  together,  the  average  of  the  price 
iscenainly  lowered.  A  few  old  hands,  or  very 
young  ones,  breeding  women,  aucklers,  and  inva- 
lids, will  earn  excellent  wages  in  a  gin  bouse,  aX 
this  occupation.  Neat  parking  is  of  no  small  im- 
purtaoce,  in  the  sale  ol  cution,  and  no  little  lasta 
may  be  displayed,  in  making  the  packages.  The 
advantage  of  square  bags,  is  universally  known, 
and  the  committee  are  astonished  that  any  other 
should  ever  be  made  now. 

Every  kind  manurs  i*  eotuoUs  far  eofton. 
Every  kind  of  com|)08t,  green  crops  lunied  in,  cot- 
ion  seed,  and  even  naked  leaves  lis;ed,  and  leli 
to  rot,  improves  this  crop.  When  planted  on  cot- 
ton seed,  and  sometimes  on  strong  stable  manure. 
It  is  more  difficult  lo  retain  a  stand,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  over  stimulus  ol  these  manures.  So,  on 
leaves,  unless  well  rolled,  the  cotton  will  long 
continue  to  die,  in  consequence  of  the  leaves 
decaying  away  and  exposing  the  root  too  much  lo 
the  sun  and  rain.  These  dimcultiesnay  be  avoid- 
ed, by  a  tittle  pains,  and  by  no  means  justify  ihe' 
opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  cotton  should 
never  be  planted  on  firesh  manured  land.  Tha 
only  question  is,  the  coat  ol'the  manure.  A  great 
deal  may  be  made  on  every  pkintaiion,  wiihoai 
much  trouble  or  expense,  by  keeping  the  slablea 
and  siable-jrard,  hog  and  cow  pens,  well  supplietl 
with  leaves  and  straw.  And  also  from  pens  of 
corn-cobs,  Bweepings  Irom  negro  and  fowl-house 
yard,  and  the  rank  weeds  that  spring  up  about 
them,  collected  together  and  lelt  to  rut.  When- 
ever the  business  ts  carried  further,  and  a  regular 
lorce  detached,  to  make  manure,  at  all  seasons, 
and  eniirely  leli  out  lirom  the  crop,  it  becomes  the 
owner  to  enter  into  a  close  calculation  of  the  cost 
and  profits.  In  many  agricultural  operaiioM,  such 
a  course,  the  experience  of  all  countries  baa 
proved  tobe  profitable,  but  these  operaiions  partake 
mora  ol  the  farming  and  gardening,  than  planting 
character,  and  whether  the  same  method  will  do 
lor  the  extensive  planting  of  shon  staple  coitoe, 
remains,  in  the  opinion  of  your  eommiitee,  yetio 
he  ipoted.  If  any  thing  like  an  average  of  past 
prices  can  be  main'atned,  it  is  certain  that  more 
can  be  made  by  planting  largely,  than  by  making 
manure  as  a  crop.  If,  however,  prices  continue 
to  (all,  and  the  growing  of  roiton  be  confined  to  a 
few  rich  spots — those  susceptible  ol  high  manur- 
ing—then our  whole  system  must  be  changed,  our 
crops  must  be  curtailed,  and  staple-labor  losing 
its  past  value,  the  comparative  profit  of  a  cotion 
and  manure  crop  will  preponderate  in  favor  ol  the 
latter.  As  a  substitute  for  maooringon  a  large 
scale,  resting  and  roiaiion  of  crops  is  resorted  to. 
In  our  light  level  land,  the  praelice  of  resting  can- 
not be  loo  highly  recommended,  and  by  a  judici* 
ous  course— such  as  resting  two,  anti  plaoiing 
two,  or  at  most  three  years,  otir  lands  may  not  on- 
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ty  be  kept  up  for  ever,  but  absolutely  improved. 
Frob  roiaiiMi  ol  crop*  but  little  advantage  it 
gaiii«d  lor  coUod.  Aiier  bidbII  grain,  whether 
H-ora  ibe  exbauitiug  nature  ol'  ihatcrop,  oo  light 
landi,  or  because  ihe  nubble  keeps  the  ground  al- 
waya  rough  and  poroua,  coiioD  will  not  do  well. 
Alter  coro  it  i»  difficult  to  lead,  as  lirom  our  usual 
maooer  or  culiivaiing  corn,  ^raas  ia  always  leii  iu 
lull  posseBsiuD  ol'  the  field.  It  does  best  alter  cot- 
ton, or  alier  a  two  years*  rest.  Kest  is  the  grand 
restoier,  and  the  rotation  chiefly  required  iu  the 
cultivation  of  cotton. 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  state  here,  that  io 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  do  oiher  kiod  ol' 
labor  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  culture  ol' 
cotton,  than  siaoe  labor  in  this  couniry.  The  ez- 
pense  ol  nidchioery  and  carrying  to  narkei,  ren- 
ders it  unprofitable,  with  but  one  or  two  laboren, 
which  are  all  that  one  Iree  lamily,  can  in  general 
«upply,  white  it  is  almost  imposeible,  to  carry  on 
tha  steady  and  unvaried  operations  of  a  cotton 
plantettion,  with  such  hirelings  as  can  be  obtained 
here.  An  irresistible  necessity  must  fix  theoi  in 
the  occuputioo.  Whether  that  necessity  be  the 
open  and  legalized  slavery  of  tbts  country,  or  the 
equally  imperative  exigency  which  Ibrces  the  Irish 
peasam,  aud  ibe  Indian  ryot,  to  labor  without 
ceasing,  as  the  sole  condition  ol'  existence,  makes 
bat  little  differeoce.  It  is  said  ihat  Iree  labor,  by 
which,  no  doubt,  is  meaQt  such  labor  as  ibis  latter, 
is  the  cheapest.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  where 
Ibe  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man  can  be  command- 
ed at  any  moaeoi,  lor  a  pittanee  that  barely  sul- 
fioas  to  keep  amil  and  body  togeibatt  that  it  would 
cost  less  than  to  support  the  same  man  in  nckness 
as  well  as  health,  in  good  or  bud  seasons,  to  nur- 
ture him  wbui  young,  to  support  him  when  old, 
and  at  all  times  lo  furnish  him  with  good  Tood, 
comlortable  raiment,  and  safe  medical  assistance, 
and  to  do  likewise  lor  the  feeble  and  decrepid  of 
his  family.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  so  lar  as 
the  agriculturist,  only,  is  concerned.  But  what  is 
done  by  him  for  his  negro  slaves,  must  be  done  to 
come  extent  by  ihe  community  at  large,  Ibr  the 
equally  be\pieaBjrte  laborer.  Poor  laws  and  alms- 
giving shilt  Irom  the  agricultural  to  the  other 
classes,  the  burden  of  keeping  him  alive,  and  sup- 
porting his  lamily,  when  bis  services  an  not  need- 
ed|  or  be  is  un^la  to  render  ihem,  and  it  is  only 
inasmuch  as  he  is  worse  lodged,  dothed,  and  led, 
than  the  negro  stave,  or  is  cut  olf  by  starvation  or 
disease,  before  he  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  work, 
that  the  cost  ol' bis  labor,  is  iu  reality  less  than 
that  of  the  slave,  to  the  community  at  large. 
Let  Ihe  philan'hropisis  of  other  countries,  eojoy 
the  advantafjes  of  such  economy  as  this,  and 
thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  other  men.  We 
areeonientio  follow  the  example  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs — to  uphold  (be  inetiiulioos  reifulaied  by 
the  inspired  lawgiver  ol  the  old,  and  neither  abo- 
lished nor  condemned,  by  the  immaculute  Author 
of  the  New  Testament ;  well  pleased  to  pay  a 
hiflrher  price  for  our  labor,  if  it  goes  to  prolong  the 
iile,  or  increase  the  eomlorts  of  that  invaluable 
class,  which  has  existed,  and  is  destined  to  exist 
in  all  limes  and  countries,  whose  lot  it  is,  literally, 
"  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  ibeir  brow." 

Your  committee  cannot  conclude  these  dpsul- 
tory  and  incomplcto  remarks,  without  adding, 
that  with  every  care  and  atleniion,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  afler  the  edoptini  of  every  im- 


provement, and  using  the  utmost  economy  in  every 
arrangement,  there  is  no  planter  io  our  section,  if 
■here  be  any  in  Ihe  state,  who  can  make  the  It^al 
interest  of  7  per  cent,  per  aunum,  on  his  ioveei- 
nieots,  by  planting  cotton,  at  present  prices. 
There  are  very  lew  of  them,  on  our  best  lands, 
who  can  realize  this  much,  at  10  cents  per  lb.  net, 
and  not  many  who  can  do  it  at  12  cents.  If 
prices  do  uoi  improve,  most  ol  us  will  become  com- 
pelled to  abandon  cotton.  It  they  lall  lower,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  say  who  can  plant,  in  this  sec- 
tion, at  leasi.  A  very  lew  years  more,  will  decide 
our  faie.  It  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  go  on, 
and  endeavor  to  perfect  the  art  ol'  planiinir,  that 
we  may  Oe  able,  if  it  is  possibly  to  compete  wiib 
richer  soils,  and  more  congenial  climes ;  but  ii 
would  be  lolly,  if  we  ilid  not,  at  the  same  time, 
look  around  us  to  see  what  our  country  is  capable 
of  yielding,  and  encourage  liberally  every  etlort 
to  developa  our  resources,  diversily  our  produo- 
tions,  and  introduce  new  staples. 

J.  H.  Uammohd,  Chairman. 


ODiraT  BAGS  AOA1B8T  KSHTUCKT  BAGflUG.— 

From  the  Natcbes  FreeTrador. 

We  noticed  on  Sdturday  last,  the  arrival  at  New 
Orieans,  ofa  vessel  direct  froui  Calcutta,  with  bags 
enough  to  cover  300,000  bales  of  cotton.  The 
gunny  bag  is  a  strong  labrie,  of  which  laige  qoan* 
lities  are  menulactored  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
labor  is  very  cheap.  Large  quantities  of  tbein  are 
carried  to  Calcutta,  from  as  lar  back  in  the  interior 
aa  Thibet.  The  new  demand  which  hassprungup 
lor  them  in  the  United  Stales,  growing  out  of  the 
high  duty  laid  on  loreign  bagging,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Kentucky  hemp,  will  give  a  great  impetus 
to  the  Kast  India  maoulacture,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  herealter  to  get  a  lull  supply  ot, 
perhaps,  an  improved  article,  unless  Ihe  tann  par- 
ty in  congress  should  seek  still  farther  to  oppress 
the  cotton  planters,  by  laying  a  duty  on  gunny 
tHigs.  These  bags,  as  the  name  implies,  come 
bero  in  the  shape  of  sacks,  to  avoid  the  duty  laid 
on  roll  baggmg,  and  they  are  easily  cut  and  sewed, 
BO  as  to  make  a  neat  and  substantial  envelope  ibr  a 
bale,  capable,  we  believe,  of  resisting  the  boat- 
hooks,  quite  as  well  as  the  ordinary  hemp  bag- 
ging. They  are  decidedly  cheaper.  Let  us  sup- 
pose five  gunny  bags  to  a  bale,  (each  bag  hold- 
ing about  2^  bushels,)  at  12  cents  each,  would  be 
60  cents  per  bale. 

Kentucky  bagging-  at  30  eents,  6  yards  lo  Ihe 
bale,  would  be  ^l.QO  per  bale ;  being  a  difference 
of  $1.20  per  bale. 

Now,  if  the  planter  is  so  situated,  as  tobe  aUe 
to  adopt  Mr.  Joeeph  7>un6ar'«  recommendaticna, 
lo  substitute  AoDp-iron  tor  rope,  there  would  be  a 
still  greater  saving.  This  inm  can  be  bad  at  7 
cents ;  rape  cosu  12^  cents.  AUowing  eight 
pounds  to  the  bale,  there  would  be  a  diffsreoce  in 
fiivor  of  iron  hoops,  to  say  nothing  <^  neatiMH 
and  durability,  ot  44  cents  per  bale.  So  that,ae- 
cording  lo  (biscalculation,  if  we  substitute  gunny 
bags  lor  hemp,  and  hoop-iron  lor  rope,  there  will 
be  a  savingi  to  the  planter,  of  81.64  per  bale— 
a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
on  a  shioment  of  cotton  to  Mew  Oriean^  and  its 
sale  in  thai  market. 
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We  uoderatand  alto  that  a  oorthero  maDufac- 
rarer  baa  cooiracied  to  deliver  in  ibw  city,  Ibr  sun- 
dry geatlemeo,  a  heavy  ariide  ol'  cotioa  bagging 
made  of  our  own  raur  mBieiial,  at  3S  ceDii. 
flemp  bagifiog  is  oow,  we  believe,  about  88  ceuis. 
Here  thea  i>  a  ebeaper  article,  eqtitilly  Bubstaotial, 
otferedio  ihe  plaoter,  made  Ol  tbe  iolerior  cotiou, 
growD  perhapi  od  hia  owd  larm.  It  is  cAeofwr 
Uum  bemp  ;  but  eveo  tl'  sold  at  tbe  same  rates  or 
Bceat  bigber,  it  would  be  wise  in  ihe  plaoier  to 
purebase  it ;  and  thu  ioenase  tbe  coueumptioo  ol 
our  OHD  products. 


MB.  I^W  ■  EeTABUSHMlBIIT. 

FroB  tlis  Anwieu  Fanwr. 

Having,  uafonuoateiy,  more  leuure  upon  our 
hands  than  is  either  profitable  or  pteasant,  we 
visited,  a  lew  days  since,  the  stock  establisbmeot 
or  Mr.  Geo.  Law,  and  wore  highly  gratified  ai 
the  admirable  economy  of  bis  airaogemenu,  aa 
well  as  with  such  ot'  bis  stock  as  we  saw.  Ai 
moat  ol'  bis  blooded  caiUe  have  been  removed  to 
tbe  estatt^e  oi  several  ol'  bis  Iriends,  we  only  saw 
ten  ol'  hm  Devons  and  one  Durham,  tbe  former  be 
is  about  shipping  to  the  south,  where  Irom  their 
fine  qualities  we  are  sure  they  will  find  lavor,  tbe 
tatter  ia  a  good  animal  imponed  lor  hie  own 
use. 

Of  hogif  we  had  tbe  pleasore  of  witnessing 
Mictk  an  exhibilion  of  sorts  and  rixa,  as  would, 
have  satisfied  any  hog-ologiBi  in  the  country. 
There  may  be  seen  the  improved  L! later  Irish 
gmiiT,  the  white  BtrkaMre,  tbe  black  Berkshire 
and  tbe  Wobumox  Bet^ords,  each  in  their  purity, 
and  ol  dittereot  lamilies.  Of  these  several  breeds 
let  us  apeak  more  in  detail. 

First.  The  iaytorted  UUttr  Irish  grazier.  Ol 
these  Mr.  L.  bus  4  boars  and  10  eowt,  which 
were  imported  by  him  through  coufideuiial  agents 
lirom  Ireland.  His  agents  were  not  limited  as  to 
price,  but  instructed  to  get  the  best,  and  to  take 
particular  care  in  selecting  them  from  differeni 
Ifunilies,  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  breed- 
ing in  and  in.  These  ho^  are  either  black,  or 
Mack  and  white,  sometimes  being  spotted  and  at 
oiheis  listed,  the  hair  thin  and  somewhat  fine,  the 
body  is  of  great  length  and  barrel  Ibrmed,  the  mid- 
dling of  immense  depth ;  hami  well  shaped,  ex- 
pansive cheat,  well  turned  shoulders,  ears  large 
and  projecting  over  the  eyes,  neck  and  head  ol 
praportionate  dimensions,  legs  such  aa  may  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  animals  of  such  huge  mag- 
nUude,  calculated  alike  for  the  support  of  their 
ponderoua  bodies  and  tor  the  lacility  of  travel. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Law's  agents  in  Ireland 
were  unrestricted  as  to  price,  and  in  corroboration 
of  that  assertion,  we  will  mention  tbe  (act,  that 
Ibr  a  boar  and  a  sow  Mr.  L.  paid  £100  sterling. 
But  these  two  animals  are  of  great  size,  and  we 
am  certato,  if  thoroughly  fattened,  woukl  weigh 
1000  lbs.  each.  The  boar  some  tinu  since  weigh- 
ed, when  in  thin  condition,  upwards  of  700  lbs. 
The  sow  is  fully  as  large  as  her  consort.  She 
has  at  present  a  litter  of  fine  pigs,  and  as  she  laiil 
down  to  offer  the  aliment  of  her  papa  to  her  off- 
spring,  we  could  but  remark  tbe  eiepbuntine  re- 
semUance  which  her  recumbeiH  posiiiou  pre- 
sented. 

Vol.  IX.-fi9 


Among  Mr.  Law's  imptriaiion  of  improved 
Irish  graziers,  there  is  a  young  sow  about  12- 
months  old,  whose  moiher  weighed  900  lbs.  She. 
is  a  beauttlul  animal,  and  promises  to  do  n9  dis- 
credit 10  her  lineage. 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  this  variety  of 
the  hog,  from  the  immense  size,  »  taaid  to  keep, 
and  requires  large  quanuties  ol  oouHshiog  (bod ; 
but  we  were  assured  by  Mr.  Law  that  such  is 
not  tbe  fact,  and  in  corroboraiiou  of  bis  assertion, 
he  showed  us  a  pen,  in  which  there  were  about 
thirty  Betksbires,  Irish  graziers  eud  Woburns, 
whose  only  leed,  since  the  first  of  June  last,  has 
been  the  olfal  of  tbe  garden,  all  of  which  were  in 
good  condition.  With  tbe  easy  keep  of  tbe  Berk- 
rihires  aiul  their  disposition  to  take  on  lat  moat 
persons  are  lamiliar,  and  we  do  not  disparage  the 
merits  of  this  popular  breed,  nur  do  we  do  mora 
than  justice  to  the  Irish  graziers  and  Woburns 
when  we  say,  that  oo  tbe  meager  lare,  described 
above,  they  bave  done  full  aa  well  as  their  com- 
paoiotut,  and  would  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison 
of  condition  with  them,  tbrilty  and  kind  as  ihey 
are  known  to  be. 

As  we  looked  at  tbe  Irish  graziers  and  the 
bl.ick  Berkabirea,  side  by  side,  it  struck  us  very 
forcibly  that  they  would  make  an  admirable  uoca : 
that  while  the  Berkshirea  would  curtail  the  aize 
of  the  ear,  length  of  lega,  and  coarseness  of  tbe 
Irish  grazier,  the  latter  would  impart  size  to 
the  former,  without  materially  inierleriog  with 
the  beautiful  wmmetry  of  form  and  accuracy  of 
proportions  of  the  lauer.  But  of  the  correctn«s 
of  this  opinion  let  those  who  may  visit  Mr.  Law^s 
estaUishment  judge  for  themselves. 

Secondly.  The  whiie  Berkshire  is  a  round, 
com  pact- tiodied  hog,  with  sufficient  leogih  of  aide 
to  give  sightliness  to  his  figure :  he  ia  easily  kept, 
comes  early  to  maturity,  and  will  weigh,  if  well 
kept,  200  lbs.  at  nine  moniha  old ;  bis  bams, 
middlings  and  shoulders  are  ol  fiae  form  and  aize, 
legs  short,  ears  pricked,  bearing  strong  lesem- 
hlance  to  those  of  its  sable  namesake,  and  is  just 
such  a  hog  as  the  farmer  should  bave,  who  dis- 
likes trouble  in  the  procurement  of  Ibod  Ibr  his 
swine ;  for  unless  we  are  egregiously  mistaken  in 
our  estimate  of  his  qualities,  be  would  puzzle 
even  such  an  owner  to  keep  him  poor,  and  would 
eome  to  tbe  slaughter  at  a  year  old,  if  only  allow- 
ed the  privilege  of  a  range  in  a  clover  6^,  from 
2toS00poanda  in  weight.  01  the  wMta  Berk< 
shires,  Mr.  Law  imported  seven,  2  boara  and  S 
sows. 

Thinlly.  The  black  Berkahires,  as  you  all 
know,  are  the  crack  hogs  of  the  day,  and  as  their 
excellence  for  luscious  hams,  shoulders  and  mid* 
dlings,  has  been  so  oflen  sung,  we  are  loaih  iO 
enter  on  a  theme  so  worn-out  and  thread-bare, 
as  to  be  like  that  of  a  Iburth  of  July  oration, 
which  has  long  since  set  its  face  against  novelty 
and  defied  geniua  itsell^  to  embody  a  new  thought. 
They  are  of  docile  disposition,  and  such  is  titeit 
indomitable  propensii;^'  Ibr  taking  on  fat,  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  repress  it  even  by  stinted  lara  and 
unkind  treatment.  They  arrive  at  early  maturity, 
and  if  well  kept  will  wei^b  from  three  to  lour 
hundreti  pounds  at  18  moiiihB  uM. 

Fouiihly.  The  tVobnms  or  Bedfords  vary  in 
their  color,  some  being  nearly  white,  wiih  small 
blue  or  black  apou  interspersed  over  back  and 
ndes— Mhsrs Uaek  and, white  spotted, or  black 
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and  white  listed,  wbile  oihera  are  mostly  white 
with  la^  bluiihapola  oo  them.  OrtbeeeMr. 
Law  has  aeveral  boan  and  breeding  sows,  selected 
IroDi  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  Irom  difiereni  litters 
and  families.  Those  from  Maine  tvere  bred  by 
Mp.  Hayne,  a  gemleman  of  gieai  celebrity  for 
his  Woburns,  and  aa  much  may  be  suid  ol  the 
Pennsylvania  breeder.  Pi^a  of  this  variety  have 
been  made  to  neigh  at  7^  munths  old,  238^  Iba. 
This  fact  is  eustained  on  the  aiilhority  ol  the  Hon. 
Levi  Lincoln,  Ibrmeriy  governor  oi  Maseachu- 
settB.  In  Bpeaking  of  ihia,  breed  that  gentleman 
says:  "  The  expense  ol' keeping  and  latieniiig 
these  pigs,  I  am  salisfied,  was  lem  tlian  with  atiy 
oiher  breed  I  ever  raised,  and  the  proportion  ol 
bone  and  offal  to  the  valuable  paria,  was  surpris- 
ingly small."  We  will  not  auempt  a  minuie  de- 
Bcripiion  of  ibe  Wobums,  and  shall  content 
ourteir  with  obsen'ing  (hat  they  are  finely  lormed, 
evidencing  great  capacity  lor  size,  fat,  and  travel. 
That  they  arrive  at  early  maturity  is  atieited  by 
experience,  and  that  tbey  will  give  good  weight 
at  a  very  early  age  is  proven  by  (he  trial  of  Guv. 
Lincoln,  alluded  to  above.  One  of  these  sows 
which  I  saw  at  Mr.  Law's,  a  white  and  blue  one, 
is  (he  most  perfect  specimen  ol^  pjg-beauiy  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Law  has  two  piggeries,  one  nearly  adjoin- 
iotf  his  tastetiti  residence  on  Holtins  street,  the 
otner  ball'a  mile  farther  weai.  The  first  though 
small  is  judiciously  arranged  and  neatly  kejit} 
but  why  need  we  tell  this,  as  those  who  know  its 
owner,  know  that  neatness  and  order  must  be 
preserved  within  the  limits  of  his  domains.  His 
second  is  on  a  much  larger  scale;  the  little  lurru 
on  vthicb  it  is  situated  containa  18  acres  of  land, 
which  is  in  part  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  roots 
lor  the  sustenance  of  bisetock. 

Some  months  since,  Mr.  Law  imported  from 
Ireland,  thrfle  iraproveU  Durham  abort-horn  cows, 
the  which  beins  on  the  eetate  of  a  friend  at  some 
distance,  we  did  not  see ;  but  from  represents i ion, 
we  learn,  that  Ihey  are  very  superior  animals, 
combining  Koodness  of  points  and  handling  with 
immense  eize. 

As  Mr.  Law'a  location  in  the  city,  and  business 
engagements,  do  not  allow  him  those  facilities  for 
breeding  of  cattle  essential  to  success,  he  would 
dispose  of  this  importation  at  fair  prices.  To 
gentlemen  who  may  desire  to  possess  themselves 
of  genuine  and  superior  animals,  without  the 
hazards  of  a  transatlantic  voyage,  the  present 
opportunity  of  being  gratified,  is  one  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  should  w  promptly  embraced. 

Mr.  Law  has  in  his  two  pigi^eries  about  a  hun- 
dred of  the  several  breeds,  which  he  will  sell  at 
Q20  a  pair  at  3  months  old,  and  $1  Ibr  the  pen- 
feed  to  be  provided  at  the  c<«t  of  the  purchaser. 
Persons  disposed  to  purchase  fVom  ibis  establisb- 
ment  can  have  their  order*  promptly  filled  by 
fbrwardiDg  tbeir  money  to  the  pubtisber  of  tbe 
American  Farmer.  Alio  for  the  Durham  cattle. 


BLAOKBIBRKT  JAM. 

Pron  dw  Boutbam  Agrienltiulac. 
Though  B  common,  wild,  and  generally  despis- 
ed fniil,  the  blackberry  makes  an  excellent  jam, 
the  use  of  which  is  fband  very  serviceable  in  die- 


orders  of  tbe  kidneys  and  bladder,  besides  being  a 
very  agreeab.e  sweeimeat.  Put  into  a  stone  jar 
a  quantity  of  blackberries  net  ripe,  bat  ol  lull  sise 
and  of  a  rich  red  color.  Cover  tbe  jar  and  place 
it  in  a  kettle  of  water.  Set  this  over  tbe  fire,  and 
make  it  boil.  Let  it  so  boil  during  six  hours,  sup- 
plying tbe  water  in  the  kettle  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  take  it  off 
tbe  fire,  put  it  into  a  preserving-pan,  and  to  every 
pint  of  the  mashed  fruit,  add  a  pint  of  water,  and 
two  pounds  ofiump  sugar,  clarified  together  as 
belore  directed.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it 
about  until  of  a  proper  co:  isiateBce.  Then  put  it 
into  pots  in  the  u&uul  manner. 


ABRAirOKHBirTS  OT  F1.0WKK-BBDB,  ACCOBD- 
IHQ  TO  U.  CHBVREITL's  BSSAT  OS  OOLOBB. 

From  the  Gardener'!  Chronids. 
M.  Chevreul  has  demonstrated,  in  an  ingenious 

essay  upon  the  sut-ject,  that  the  contrast  of  colors 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  whether  Ibr  good 
or  tor  evil ;  and  that,  it'  (o  dress  a  brunette  in  sky- 
blue  makes  her  bhIIow,  or  a  blanch  in  orange 
mHko«  her  ghaetl) ,  or  a  Iretib- colored  girl  in  white 
makes  her  red,  so,  to  jilace  discordant  colors  near 
each  other,  produces  just  aa  disagreeable  efieets, 
though  not  quite  sq  personal,  in  a  bed  of  fiowcn. 
We  ihall  not,  just  now,  fatigue  our  readers  with 
the  philosophy  of  this  metier,  Ibr  which  we  refer 
them  to  Carson,  and  other  divinities  of  the  tmlet : 
it  will  be  GufHcient  (o  point  out  what  the  garden- 
ing results  are  to  which  M.  Chevreol's  inqoiriea 
have  led.  He  says,  that  whai  are  called  com- 
plimentary colors,  always  suit  each  other.  Now 
the  complimentary  color  of  red  ie  green;  of  orange, 
eky  blue;  of  yellow,  violet;  of  indigo,  orange 
yellow;  and,  consequently,  blue  and  orange 
colored  dowers,  yellows  and  violets,  may  be  placed 
together,  while  red  and  rose  colored  flowers 
harmonize  with  their  own  green  leaves.  While 
suite  blues  and  oranges,  and,  better  still,  reds  ajid 
roses ;  but  it  tarnishes  yellows  and  violets.  In 
all  cases,  however,  where  coIots  do  not  agree,  the 
placing  white  beltveen  them  restore*  the  eff^. 
The  following  combinatiooB  are  also  aald  to  be 
good,— orange  yellow  with  pale  blue,  greetiidi 
yellow  with  deep  rose,  deep  red  with  deep  blue, 
and  orange  with  violet ;  while  auiting  alt  these 
combinations  more  or  less.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  always  separate  rose  from  scarlet  or 
orange,  orangf  from  orange  yellow,  yellow  from 
yellow  green,  blue  from  violet  blue ;  and  even 
red  from  orange,  rose  from  violet,  and  blue  from 
violet.  Applying  these  concluaiona  to  the  dahlia, 
which  is  now  about  lobe  planted  out,  (he  follow- 
ing arrangement  of  colors  is  recommended.  In 
lines,  the  Ibllowiog  succession,  viz.,  white,  reddish 
Bcariet,  white,  rose  lilac,  yellow,  violet  or  inirpte, 
orsoge,  white,  reddish  scarlet,  purple  tinged  with 
green,  rose  lilac,  yellow,  violet  or  purple,  orange, 
white,  red  scarlet,  deep  purple,  rose  lilao,  white, 
yellow,  violet  or  purple,  orange,  white,  &c 

To  produce  tbe  best  effect  in  patdut  ofeeven 
arranged  together  thus,— 
O  O 
O     O     O     we  may  have 
O  O 

1,  six  orange,  with  a  purple  or  violet  eenlre;  9^ 
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■ix  purple  or  violet,  with  a  jrellow  ceotre ;  3,  rix 
yellow,  with  a  purple  or  violet  centre ;  4,  six 
scarlets,  with  a  white  centre;  ff,  lis  white,  with 
a  scarlet  centre ;  6,  six  rose,  with  a  while  cemre ; 
7,  six  blackiih  greeo  purple,  wiih  an  omnge  centre. 
These  seven  patches  forming  a  straigni  border, 
tnay  be  then  repeated  in  an  inverted  order,  which 
would  five  thirteen  patches,  and  there  should  be 
a  patch  ot  seven  whites  at  each  end.  If  ihe 
iiorderis  circular,  without  any  central  point  ot 
view,  the  forefioiiig  arrangement  should  be  re- 
peated ad  infinitum,  wiihoui  inverting  the  order 
after  the  seventh  patch. 

Another  advantageous  disposition  would  be 
(he  following  ;— 

Whits.  Pink.    Wiilte.  Oraiue.    ^olet.  Tel. 

O      O        0      0         0  0 

Pink.  Tel.  Whl.  Or.   Mo.    Whf.  Tet.   Wlil.  Vtn. 

o    oooooo    o  o 

White.  BMe.     Wblle.  Oraaga.     VioleL  Tel. 

O      O         0      0  0  0 

Scarleu    Wblte.        Bl.  porpta.  White. 

0       0  o  o 

Whiu.  YeUow.  Beailek  Wlute.  Piok.   Bl.  purp. 
O       O       O      O       D  O 
Seatlet.    White.        Bl.  purple.  White. 

0        0  0  0 

Jq  ibis  arrangemeni,  violet  may  be  subslituied 
tor  purple.  These  era  points  that  richly  deserve 
ibe  consideration  ol'  those  who  are  now  about  to 
plant  out  beds  of  verbenas,  pelargoniums,  and 
other  tender  annuals,  Ibr  they  will  be  lound  to 
affect  e^nlially  the  display  of  agreeable  rolors. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  apply  ihem  at  tirsi,  butihe 
attempt  should  be  made  at  once,  and  euch  notes 
prepared  during  (he  flowerine  season,  as  will  ena- 
ble the  principles  to  be  curried  out  another  year. 
In  oresaing  and  adjusting  the  stands  of  flowers 
in  a  durist's  exhibition,  the  harmonious  contraei 
of  color  can  always  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  effect  of  coioplimen- 
tary  colors  observed  advantageously.  The  ground 
color  ol'  such  staoda  should  be  most  especially 
coOBoIled ;  and  it  sliould  be  remembered,  that  the 
nearer  colors  are  brought  together,  the  more  de- 
cided is  their  mutual  eUeci. 


TUB  DAHLIA. 

From  ih«Oardeii«r^  ChroDlcle. 
The  dahlia  is  subject  to  vary  so  much  in  differ- 
ent situations  and  seasons,  that  great  difficulty 
axisia  in  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
merits  ofeach  kind,  especially  of  those  which 
bava  been  only  seen  Tor  one  season.  The  cir- 
comstances  under  which  it  is  grown  are  also  so 
various,  that  unless  you  see  ihe  plant,  you  cannot 
faiily  judge  ihe  merits  of  the  fluiver.  A  great 
deal  01'  attention  is  requisite,  in  order  il  possible 
to  find  out  what  particular  culture  a  given  plant 
has  been  subjected  to  ;  lor  example,  whether  the 
shoots  have  been  much  ihinoed,  the  flowers 
shaded,  a  great  deal  of  manure  giveu,  or  none 
at  all,  &e.  Ail  these  circumstances  should  be 
inquired  into,  or  how  can  we  expect  to  get  fine 
fiowera  from  new  kinds'?  The  following  (acts 
with  regard  to  new  kinds  of  dahlias,  should  aU 
ways  be  borne  io  nind  before  eondesaning  them 
Ihe  second  year:— 


1.  That  the  seedling  plant  la  much  debiliialed 
by  propagation,  and  toerelbre  the  Sowers  are 
rarely  as  good  the  secom]  season  as  they  are  the 
first  and  uird.  This  circumstance  alone  aeeouoti 
in  a  great  measure  ibr  ihe^lisfaiislaction  express- 
ed of  late  yean  concerning  the  lueriis  of  new 
dahlias. 

2.  That  the  best  flowers  are  obtained  from  those 
plants  sirijck  from  the  first  cuttings  produced  by 
the  mother  plant,  notwithstanding  that  tbey  am 
seldom  as  strung  as  the  cutiings  that  are  after- 
wards produced. 

3.  That  exciting  the  roots  by  means  of  a  strong 
heat  early  in  the  spring,  and  striking  the  young 
plants  on  a  strong  dung-bed,  tend  to  weaken  ihe 
plants  so  treated  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fre- 
quently require  two  or  three  seasons  to  recover, 
and  regain  their  original  character.  Thus  i\  is 
Ibund  tliat  good  flowers  are  obtained  with  the 
tenst  irouhle  from  those  plants  kept  in  pois  the 
first  season  alter  slrikinir,  (termed  by  the  trade 
pot-roots,)  planted  out  the  ti>llowing  seaeon,  and 
aliowf>d  to  sian  ol  their  own  accord. 

4.  Thai  in  wet  eeasons  manure  is  frequently 
very  injurious,  Irom  iis  causing  the  plant  to  grow 
too  luxuriantly,  and  thus  to  produce  but  few 
Bowers ;  while  in  very  dry  seasons,  it  is  equally 
beneficial.  Much  more  depends  on  a  change  of 
soil,  than  on  its  composition  and  quality ;  whh 
moderate  attention,  good  flowers  may  even  be 
obtained  Irom  plants  growing  in  brick  rubbish. 

5.  That  water  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  loo 
much  attended  to  ;  a  great  difference  exists  be- 
tween hard  and  soU  water;  butsiill  moredepends 
on  (he  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  ;  Ibr  one  or 
two  good  waterings  are  much  better  than  a  email 
quaiiliiy  (;iven  ihree  or  four  times  a  week,  which  Is 
but  loo  common  a  practice  amon>;  amatenrt' :  and, 

6.  Ttiat  taking  up  the  roots  inimediatvly  alier 
n  li-ost  has  destroyed  the  top,  is  the  principal  cause 
of  HO  many  roots  dying  during  the  winter  season. 

We  recommend  the  young  dahlia  grower  al- 
ways to  remember  these  1uc(b,  which  may  not 
only  be  taken  as  rules  for  judging  new  dahlias 
by,  but  may  also  save  hitn  the  vexaiion  and  dis- 
appointment consequent  on  the  production  of  bad 
flowers  Irom  new  and  expensive  sorts  of  dahlias. 


APPLS  GATHMIHG  ARD  XBBPrVQ. 

From  the  Worcester  (Eng.  J  Joanial, 
We  have  long  been  ofopinioo  that  a  great 
error  is  comroined  by  persona  in  general  in  gather- 
ine  their  apples  for  winter  store  belbre  the  fruit 
is  sufficiently  matured  ;  also  that  it  is  unwise  lo 
make  a  generul  gathering,  instead  of  effecting 
the  operation  by  degrt^s  end  in  detail,  according 
to  the  kind  of  apjile,  whether  more  or  lees  hardy, 
of  an  early  or  late  sort,  a  short  or  long  keeper, 
&c.  In  other  harvestings  judgment  is  exr-rcised ; 
one  species  of  pea  ripens  later  than  another  and 
is  left  loniTt-r  10  mature;  one  variety  ol  wheat  is 
mrnered  bt>l6re  another  is  ready  for  the  sickle  ; 
one  sort  of  potato  retains  ita  haum  green  to  « 
later  period  than  ano'her,  and  is  allowed  to  remain 
longer  in  the  ground,  and  without  doubt  wisdom 
and  experiencejdieiate  the  operation !  But  in  aa 
orchard  of  winter  epples,  no  matter  bow  many 
aorta  form  the  atere,  faoir  various  tbcir4iiTrd9,  or 
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what  alate  of  maturrty  the  Truit,  all  are  taken 
IroDi  the  trees,  although  from  some  the  leaves  are 
falling  fast,  and  on  others  they  should  not  be  off 
till  the  middle  of  December.  We  can  adduce 
belter  authoriiy  however  than  mere  opinioo  ;  t^e 
have  results  of  our  own  experience  to  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  these  remarks.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  of  1839,  thai  is,  in  the 
month  of  December,  alter  the  trees  had  been  laid 
bare  of  their  leaves,  a  peck  or  two  of  apples  of 
a  keeping  sort  were  discovered,  which  had  un- 
designedly been  overlooked ;  they  were  gather- 
ed, and  in  fine  condition,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
having  bnen  housed  five  or  six  weeks,  and  un- 
dergone the  processes  ot'heaiiog  and  "  sweating," 
which  are  supposed  to  be  esseniial  preliminaries 
to  their  safe  keeping.  Those  off  the  same  tree 
were  jellow,  looked  shrunk  and  shrivelled,  and  in 
flavor  had  become,  by  comparison,  rank  and 
coarse ;  while,  to  our  surprise,  those  sf  the 
newly-eulted  ponioa  of  the  crop  were  sound, 
bard,  firm,  full,  juicy,  not  mellow,  end  with  all 
that  freshness  ol  flavor  and  texture  which  is  never 
to  be  <ouod  ID  an  apple  that  is  not  recently  pluck- 
ed. We  regretted  then  that  for  bo  many  years 
we  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  others,  and  had 
not  exercised  a  little  judgment  and  discrimination, 
since  it  was  evident  that  to  suffer  them  to  hang 
longer  would  be  an  advantage  hitherto  unima- 
ined.  Having  purchased  our  experience,  we 
ave  this  season  retained  every  kind  of  apple 
and  pear  (though  contrary  to  the  received  opinion 
respecting  the  propriety  of  early  culling  this  latter 
fruit)  nearly  a  month  later  upon  the  trees,  in 
many  cases  until  ihe  leaves  had  entirety  leflthem  ; 
and  we  have  found  the  results  to  be  such  as  we 
aDlicipated.  Every  species  is  in  better  condition 
thao  we  have  ever  koowo*  Eveiy  scheme  for 
keeping  apples  we  have  made  trial  of  lor  many 
years,  and  put  ourselves  to  an  infinity  of  trouble 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  best;  we  have  "shelft' 
them  ;  buried  them  in  the  earth  like  potatoes ; 
laid  layers  in  sheets  atiernalely  of  apples  and 
straw  :  spread  them  on  the  floor  ol  a  loll  eeparet- 
ed  Irom  one  another,  with  an  unglazed  window, 
which  admitted  freely  the  "  winter's  flaw  ;"  tri&l 
that  of  coverinff  them  up  in  bran  :  also  in  fine 
dried  whilesand;  warmth  in  closete;  cellar  tem- 
perature; total  darkness;  leaving  them  in  heaps 
to  sweat;  storing  them  immediately  from  the 
trees;  wijiiog  and  looking  over  and  removing  all 
those  which  were  specked  every  week,  packing 
in  barrels  with  a  linen  covering  over  thero,  to 
abide  the  alternations  of  Irost  and  thaw,  as  is  the 
practice  in  America,  and  eOer  all  have  arrived  at 
this  conclusion — that  very  little  trouble  is  requisite, 
if  caution  is  exercised  in  gathering  them  that 
they  may  not  be  bruised ;  they  should  then  be 
laid  in  heaps  for  a  few  days  in  an  airy  spot,  a 
bam  floor  for  example,  and  aflerwards  packed  in 
chests,  barrels,  &c. ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  look 
ihem  carefully  over  at  the  time  of  storing,  no 
other  attention  will  be  requisite,  excepting  that 
once  or  twice  more  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
and  spring  the  same  attention  should  be  repeated ; 
af  course  they  must  be  kept  secure  liram  irost,  and 
no  Kogliah  lioeloih  will  suffice  for  thiadesir^e 
end. 

To  those  persons  who  may  iolend  to  pureham 
young  trees  of  the  most  useful  kinds,  and  who 
may  not  have  <■  Lindley's  Orchard,"  or  other 


book  to  consult,  and  who  are  so  unlbrtanate  as 
to  possess  no  opiaion  of  weight  on  which  to  rely, 
and  are  therefore  compelled  to  trust  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  nursery-man,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  meet  with  a  lew  names  <^  apples 
suitable  for  all  seasons,  of  which  we  can  speak 
from  experience  in  unqualified  praise.  First,  that 
delicious  apple,  the  Hawthorodeu.  The  next 
that  ripens  and  is  fit  for  ell  purposes  is  the 
Keswick  codlin.  Then  follow  Caraway  russet, 
golden  pippin,  Dowoion  pippin,  a  lovely  little 
t'ruii,  ol  a  shape  and  color  unequalled,  keeping 
until  Janaary,  and  although  not  bo  full  a  yellow, 
far  more  mellow;  Nsriblk  boaufin,  (Bifiin,)  fine, 
firm,  juicy,  and  large,  fit  lor  all  purposes,  of  a 
very  deep  red  purple  hue,  and  celebrated  for  a 
local  purpose,  though  meriting  eeneral  culture; 
Donpareil,  Dowoton  nonpareil,  Downion  russet, 
small,  and  delightful  when  baked  in  Ihe  months 
of  March  and  April ;  Winter  pearmain ;  Scarlet 
pearmain  ;  golden  Hervey,  Duwnton  gilliflower, 
fiibsion  pippin,  French  crab.  Hera  are  fifteen 
kinds,  quite  sufficient  iu  number  and  various  in 
qualities  Ibr  any  private  irardeoa,  and  certainly 
of  the  highesi  merit.  Those  wiih  Downton 
attached  to  their  appellation  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Knight,  president  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, and  sent  by  him  to  us.  We  therefcwe  can 
attest  the  ezcelleoee  o(  those  which  we  have 
naioed. 


AV    KXCBLLENT    KBOULATIOH— PRnUtTA- 
TIOR  OF  BIRDS. 

Pron  tbe  Albsny  Unhivatw. 

A  friend  has  forwarded  us  fi  law  iwaaedatthe 
last  sesbioo  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  pro- 
viding Ibr  the  saleiy  of  certain  kinds  of  birds  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  while  they 
are  most  serviceable  to  the  farmer,  to  take  effect 
in  the  county  of  Chrster,  and  parts  of  the  couo- 
lies  of  York.  Lehigh,  Delaware  and  Montgomery. 
The  act  declares  it  to  be  unlawliil  Ibr  "any  per- 
son to  shoot,  kill  or  destroy,  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  the  first  ten  days  of 
August  inclusive,  in  each  and  every  year,  any 
robin,  flicker,  bluebird,  woodpecker,  thrush  or  other 
insectivorous  bird,  other  than  blackbirds,  under  a 
penalty  of  two  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence." 
The  act  does  not  prevent  any  personjrom  killing 
such  binls  as  are  found  atiacking  neWly  plaotM 
grain  crops ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  prevent 
that  indiscriminate  and  wicked  slaughter  of  these 
useful  little  birds,  that  are  our  most  eflectual  aids 
in  destroying  the  multitude  of  insects  that  destroy 
the  fruit  anathe  crops  of  the  fanner. 


APPLB  JAM. 

Prom  tiiB  Southern  AgrtcnltwicL 
The  apples,  which  should  be  ripe,  and  of  the 
best  eating  sort,  being  pared  and  quartered  as  ku 
making  apple  jelly,  are  put  into  a  pan  with  joit 
water  to  cover  them,  and  boiled  until  they  can  be 
reduced  to  a  mush.  Then  for  each  pound  of  Uw 
pared  apples,  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar  ia  added,  be- 
ing sprinkled  over  the  boiling  mixture.  Agitate  it 
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w^,  until  reduced  to  b  jam.  Tbeo  put  it  loto 
pota. 

The  above  ii  the  moat  simple  way  of  makiug 
it;  but  to  have  it  of  ibe  bnai  postible  clearnese, 
make  a  ibick  syrup  with  three  puuads  ol*  sugar  to 
each  piDt  ol  water,  and  clarily  it  with  aa  eg(i,  us 
.beiore  directed.  'Jtbeo  add  cue  piut  of  ihia  syrup 
lor  every  three  pouuds  ot'  apples,  eud  boil  the  jaoi 
to  tt  proper  ihickuess. 


■  EW  UTKSSIL  FOB  ODTTIHG  DOWM  COBR. 

To  the  Editor  of  iIm  Ftnnen*  Eegiatcr. 

Septembtr  90th,  1841. 

J)ear  sir : — As  the  eeasoo  is  last  uppruttcbing 
for  cuttiog  up  core,  1  seud  you  a  sketch  oi'  a  very 
simple  iniplemeQi  lor  that  purpose,  which  I  deem 
prelerable  to  the  haod-hoa  in  evi  ry  respect  but 
oiMfaod  I  his  is— It  makes  the  arm  alightlysure 
at  firatf  uoul  the  laborer  gels  aecwlomed  to  the 
lu) usual  motion,  which  be  soon  does.  One  ol 
tbeae  inplemeois  was  given  to  me  several  yeans 
■go  by  a  very  good  larmer,  who  reconmeuded  it 
highly,  and  1  have  found  that  he  did  not  say  loo 
much  in  iu  lavor.  If  the  cutting  edge  be  made 
ol  well  tempered  steel,  and  always  kept^barp, 
I  believe  no  one  could  witness  the  use  Ibr  an  hour 
without  admitting  iu  superiority  to  the  hand-boe, 
even  if  that  also  was  kept  perlecily  sharp. 

But  one  great  ub^tacle  to  the  introduction  ol 
new  tools  and  implements,  however  superior  they 
may  be  to  old  ones,  used  lor  similar  purposes,  is, 
that  too  Uttle  atteation  is  paid,  by  those  who  are 
prevailed  on  to  try  them,  in  the  first  place)  to 
baving  them  wdl  made ;  and  eecMidly,  to  keep- 
ing them  in  good  order.  This  Of^leei  olien 
bnnga  the  best  of  ihem  into  disrepute,  and  they 
are  not  oorrequeatly  tbrowo  aside  as  wonbless, 
when  the  Tact  is,  that  they  never  have  been  lairly 
tried. 

The  manner  of  using  this  corn-stalk  cutter  (il 
1  may  give  it  a  name)  is,  for  the  laborer  to  com- 
mence with  two  rows  at  a  time,  thus :  let  him 
take  bold  of  the  s'alk  or  stalks,  either  on  the  right 
or  telt  hand,  with  his  leO  band,  and  cut  with  the 
right.  The  man  next  to  him  does  the  same  wiih  bis 
two  rows  and  both  throw  their  stalks  together  be- 
tween tbem,  taking  care  that  tbeir  but-ends  shall 
all  lie  the  same  way.  This  enables  one  picker  up  to 
serve  two  cutters;  whereas,  when  the  band-hoe 
is  need,  each  cutter  most  be  followed  by  one  lo 
|»ck  up  after  him,  as  the  stalks  foil  in  every  direc- 
tion, M  Bs  to  require  to  be  taken  up  one  or  two  at 
at  a  time,  berore  the  follower  can  get  an  armrul. 
lo  the  other  case  it  is  obtained  at  a  single  grasp, 
and  theslookiog  goes  on  neitrly  or  quite  as  last 
as  the  cutting  up.  Another  udvantage  which 
this  method  has  over  the  common  one  is,  that 
the  jar  ol  the  stroke  of  the  hand-hoe  ollen  shakes 
off  the  ears  of  com,  which  increases  the  labor  of 
the  pickers  up.  This  very  rarely  il'  ever  happens 
when  the  corn-stalk  cutter  is  used.  But  as  the 
old  adage  admonishes  us  that  "  the  proof  of  the 
podding  is  in  the  eating,"  let  the  two  modes  be 
nirly  iiied  by  the  same  nand,  end  if  the  |H«fer- 
enee  be  not  given  by  all  impartial  witnesses  to 
the  new,  rather  than  lo  the  old  method,  then  will 
I  cheeifully  submit  -to  whatever  eensure  I  may 
deserve  thim  those  whom  I  nay  have  iudoeed  to 


make  the  comparative  trial.  In  order,  however, 
10  make  it  a  fair  one,  the  decision  should  not  be 
left  either  lo  the  laborers  ihemaelvea,  or  to  their 
overseers,  mcwi  of  whom  are  generally  too  much 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  all  their  old  practice  to 
judge  impartially  ol  new  ones.  Let  the  owners 
uf  the  larms,  on  which  the  trials  are  made,  be 
the  judges,  and  let  tbem  notice  accurately,  by 
their  w.ttcbes,  which  method  consumes  most  lime.. 
Let  ihem  also  take  special  care  that  the  laborers 
in  each  case  move  as  nearly  at  the  same  place 
as  tbey  can  be  made  to  do.  Without  this  pre- 
eauticHi,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  eiert  themselves 
modt  with  the  hand-hoe,  mat  they  may  produce 
a  decision  in  lavor  of  the  "  oUiiNiy." 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  (he 
same  hands  should  be  employed  iu  both  trials, 
on  land  ol  uniform  quality,  on  an  equal  quantity  of 
corn,  planred  at  the  same  distance,  and  having 
the  same  number  ol  sialks  in  a  hill.  Nothing 
will  then  be  wanting  to  make  the  comparison 
as  lair  as  possible ;  and  if  any  will  make  it,  let 
me  beg  that  they  will  report  the  result  lor  your 
paper.   1  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

JahKB  M.  GAaNKTT. 

N.  B.  I  would  remark,  that  six  laborers  is  the 
most  convenient  number  to  employ,  if  the  two 
modes  of  cutting  up  all  the  com  before  it  is 
stooked,  or  il  cutting  and  stooking  at  the  same 
lime  be  tried,  because  in  the  latter  case  they  must 
be  dilTerently  divided.  That  is,  when  the  hoea 
are  used  there  will  be  3  cuttiog  op  and  3  follow- 
ing, but  with  the  other  imfriement,  there  will  be  4 
to  cut  up  and  only  3  to  follow  them. 

DaeripUm  q/*  the  eom-tUilk  eutUr, 


The  handle  should  bs  from  SI  to  S4  hwbes  long, 
and  about  the  ttaiekness  of  a  boe-belve. 

The  absnk  of  ths  iron  S  or  6  iacbss  lon^,  as  broad 
as  the  helve  is  thick,  and  confined  therein  by  two 
small  rings. 

The  blade  2  inches  wide,  8-8  Ibick  on  the  buk,  sod 
the  cQtlinj;  edge  shsro.  Its  length  from  the  joint  to  its 
insertion  in  His  baodw,  as  indicated  the  dotted  Hne, 
abould  be  7  or  8  inches. 

N.  B.  The  curve  being  sketched  from  memory, 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  as  crooked  as  it  should  tw. 
If  not,  the  defect  can  easily  be  corrected. 

We  shoald  have  had  to  regret  that  the  late 
recepilon  of  the  foregoing  rommunlcaiion  wouki 
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alone  have  prevenied  ilt  appearance,  io  the  tast 
moDlh*!  Dumber,  even  ifan  engraTing  could  have 
beeo  procured  in  a  few  dayi — which  is  imposei- 
ble  in  our  iBconvenieut  locality.  Aa  bood  aa  cir- 
eumatancea  have  permitted,  ihn  publication  ia 
made.  For  articles  designed  for  a  particular 
time  or  publieation,  it  it  generally  necesdary  that 
they  should  be  in  band  at  early  as  the  SOth  ol 
each  month  ;  and  if  an  engraving  is  required, 
several  more  weeks  of  previous  lime  nill  be  re- 
quired. 

Though  not  able  to  judge  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  particular  operation  described 
above,  not  having  seen  the  operation  or  the  uten- 
sil,  we  have  long  known  that  the  general  princi- 
ple was  correet  j  that  is,  that  the  same  laborer 
abtntd  cut  the  stalk  with  sone  light  utenul, 
iforked  by  one  hand  only,  and  hold  and  dispose 
of  the  stalk  of  corn  with  the  other  hand.  Such 
a  course  was  described  Itilly  in  our  first  volume, 
by  Major  Steger,  of  Amelia,  his  utensil  Iteing  a 
small  hoe,  with  a  short  handle.  And  this  we 
tried,  and  were  satisfied  of  the  benefit ;  but  could 
not  persuade  overseers  and  negroes  of  the  pro- 
pria^ of  ehang^  the  old  |^an  for  the  new— and 
the  small  hoes  were  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  old 
plan  resumed.  From  our  trial,  we  should  preliir 
a  small  hoe  to  the  new  utensil ;  but  that  is  proba- 
bly because  oT  our  want  of  acquaintance  with 
jthe  latter.— Ed.  F.  R. 


iTTKAWBUIKV  JAK. 

FnxB  the  BosOna  AfricultnrUt. 

Pot  the  finh  iutfl  a  jar,  and  stand  this  in  a  pan  of 
toiling  water  over  tlie  fire.  As  the  boiling  pro- 
ceeds, keep  mashing  the  atnwberriee  with  a  wood- 
-en  spatula  until  they  are  all  braised  to  a  pulp. 
Then  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan,  and  to 
every  pound  add  three  (^uaTters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  danfied  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  the 
whole  until  of  due  consistence,  which  will  occupy 
more  than  half  an  hour ;  keeping  the  jam  in  con- 
stant agitation,  test  the  hotiom  should  bum. 
When  done  enough,  takeitofil  the  fire  and  put  it 
into  pots. 

CRAB  APn.II  JAM. 
Aosi  tilt  HHSrias  of  DomMUc  BeoBOoiT. 

Pare  (he  erab  apples  when  quite  ripe.  Put 
ifaem  into  a  stone  jar,  eoverit  well  and  put  it  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Then  prepare  the  syrup  with  two  pounds  of  sugar 
in  half  a  pint  of  water,  for  every  pound  of  the  ap- 
plps.  Clariiy  the  syrup.  Then  put  ihe  apples 
into  it,  and  boil  the  who'e  lo  a  jam. 


PROTBCTION  OP  WRBITB,  AHD  THBIB  UBB- 
rULBBBB. 

The  wren,  I  had  always  supposed,  was  a  de- 
stroyer of  tiees,  uniil  I  was  told,  a  short  time  since, 
by  a'  very  intelligent  lady  from  the  city  of  New 
Xork,  thai  ber  /ather  used  to  encourage  their  build- 
ing about  his  hives,  by  patting  out  all  the  hoise 
skulls  that  he  could  obtain.  She  said  that  her 
Itither  raised  his  hives  about  two  inches,  by  meaiN 
of  email  blocks  under  the  corners,  that  the  wrens 
nii^hl  f;o  uDilKr  to  clear  the  hives  from  moths, 
worms  and  dead  bees,  which  they  did  efieciaally 
without  disturbing  the  bees.-— .^grtculf. 


BBBMt;DA  OBABB. 
TotbsEdttOT  itfOe  FsraMn'Rsiistac. 

J>tar  sir ;— In  perusKig  the  July  oomber  of 
your  Register,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  subject  of  the  *'  Bermuda  grass," 
extracied  li'oro  the  Milledgeville  Recorder,  and  I 
be^r  leave,  through  your  publieation,  to  add  my 
leeble  tesiimuny  to  the  great  value  of  this  grass 
to  our  southern  states.  Where  our  lands  have 
become  exhausted  from  long  cultivation,  and  im- 
proper meiiagemeot,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
left  us  but  our  barren  clay  hills,  this  grass  has 
proved  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  withstand  the 
excessive  droughts  that  of  late  we  occasionally 
have,  and  which  are  becoming  more  frequent  and 
ol  kHiger  duration.  Itisemphatioally  a-suiigmi, 
and  will  flou  isb  wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun 
can  freely  reach  it.  There  is  no  grass  whioh 
spreads  so  rapidly,  and  I  believe  none  so  casUy 
eradicated  when  required.  ^Ltsooo  Derishee  iji  the 
■bade  ilund  tuulieve  wbenTlIb  suifillUj  uf  uuj 
ground  can  be  protected  from  the  sua  for  one 
summer  it  would  be  destroyed,  but  this  is  only  an 
opinion,  not  derived  Irom  any  actual  experiment, 
but  merely  from  observation. 

But  my  principal  object  is  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  very  important  error,  which  I  think  the 
writer  of  the  article  above  referred  to  is  laboring 
under — that  is,  in  regard  to  its  bearing  aud.  He 
states  that  it  does  not  bear  seed.  Now,  sir,  thisis 
a  great  mistake,  or  the  grass  which  has  for  yean 
in  this  state  borne  that  name  ia  entirely  a  mSkt- 
eiit  grass.  But  I  believe  he  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  Bermuda  grass  4lo«siear  seed;  ammontmtrl 
believe  every  gross,  tDithout  any  exertion,  does  the 
aame.  To  convince  you  of  the  uuih  of  my  asser- 
tion in  regard  to  this  parlictilar  grass,  I  send 
you  enclosed  a  lew  sprigs  of  ii,  some  of  them 
pulled  when  in  bloom,  and  others  pulled  when 
quite  matured,  and  let  you  examine  for  yourself. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  this  grass  does  not 
go  to  seed,  when  closely  grazed,  and  think  the 
writer  ol  the  anicle  referred  to  above,  who  Eigu 
himseli  a  '  Clodhopper,'  must  ba7e  been  deceived 
in  Ibis  manner.  He  also  states  as  another  fact, 
which  al)pu  confiicta  with  my  experience  on  the 
subject,  itiai  this  grass  is  never  spread  from  place 
to  place  by  stock.  I  wilt  merely  state  a  fact  which 
I  think  )m[l  sufficem  r^""  *nf"  ''''l.'f  ajsoan, 
error.  /TES'liermuaa  grass  was  introduced  into 
this  neighborhood  some  8  or  10  years  since  by  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  In  the  habit  of  riding  to 
oar  village,?  milesdislant,  occasionallyi  and  whOBS 
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borae  is  ganerelly  ralTered  to  run  io  his  yard 
where  this  ^ran  ii  gromng.  Id  a  lew  years  altor 
its  ioiroductioD  ibia  aamegriuB  was  seen  to  spring 
up  all  along  ibe  road  Irom  bis  bouse  to  town,  and 
baa,  at  tbis  time,  id  some  plaecB  spread  over  cod- 
'  'praUe  ground. 

St  Ibis  suffice,  and  let  me  cloae  by  saying,  I 
concur  e niirely  in  the  bigb  encomiums  upon  this 
grass  given  it  by  my  brother  Clodhopper,  and 
orgeotiy  leeommend  it  to  ihe  atieoiioa  ol  all  those 
in  our  county  who  are  desirous  of  having  fine 
grass  pastures,  or  who  hay^old  lauds  ihey  wish 
Jum  QUI  or  euliiTaiioii.JTfhd  I  may  here  state, 
' '  It  meTbod  I  have  found  orffettiog  it  lo 
grow  upon  our  lands,  is  during  any  rainy  spell  of 
weather  in  the  spring  or  summer,  to  dig  patches 
of  it  up,  and  then  to  chop  ii  up  fine,  root,  stem, 
and  alf,  and  sow  it  broad-cast  over  the  ground 
where  it  is  desired  to  be  grown.  In  this  way  I 
have  succeeded  in  spreading  it  over  the  whole 
surface  of  a  lot  of  ground  in  one  summer,  alihougb 
I  that  summer  was  so  dry  that  every  other  grass 
[died  ID  our  pastures.  Very  respeciiully,  yours,  &c. 

Ahothbk  Clodhopper. 
Jeffman  eowniyt  Mus.^  Apt.  16, 1841. 

Thespecimea  of  Bermuda  grass  from  Missis- 
sippi is  idcnlieal  with  our  "  wire  grass,"  Cynodon 

Tht  geoeral  appearance  of  the  specimen,  how- 
ever, was  so  diflierenl  from  that  ol  the  C.  daety- 
/on  growing  on  our  cultivated  land,  that,  at  first 
siffbt,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  ii  at  least  a  variety 
oflbat  grass.  But,  on  examining  ibe  C.  daety- 
Um  growing  where  it  has  been  mown  or  gra2ed, 
1  End  that  it  presenu  a  similar  habit  to  that  of 
this  specimen  of  Bermuda  grass.  The  leaves 
are  narrower,  calms  shorter,  and  the  plant  altoge- 
ther more  slender  than  when  growing  on  plough  • 
ed  land. 

The  C.  dadylon  has  in  the  United  Slates  a 
wide  range — extending  ae  it  does  Irom  New  York 
lo  Hisaissippi. 

U.  TOOHBY. 

[ifre  learned  also  from  a  private  leiler  received 
from  Mr.  Curtis,  that  ha  considered  Bermuda 
grass  and  wire  grass  to  be  the  same.  It  is  very 
lemarkable  that  a  grass  so  highly  eulogised  in 
one  region  ahould  be  deemed  one  of  the  worst 
waeda  elsewhere.— Ed.  F.  R.] 


OBaSBTATtOm  OB  THB  SECOHDABV  ABD 
VBBTUBY  FOBHATIOBa  OF  THB  aODTHBRV 
ATUBTIO  STATBI.  BY  JAMB*  T.  HOD6B. 

Prom  BOlnan^  Jounol. 
•  •  «  «  • 

Near  the  Roanoke,  some  miles  above  William- 
stoo,  I  observed  the  marl  by  the  road-side,  and 
although  it  was  hard  frozen  and  nearly  covered 
with  snow,  I  recognized  in  it  maily  individuals  of 
our  common  nceni  shell,  the  Venus  mercenaria. 
This  is  a  very  poor  part  of  North  Carolina ;  the 
land  is  qnito  flat  and  sandy,  and  during  the  winter 
■eaaon  oaa  fieqoenUy  rides  for  mm  through 


water  several  inches  deep,  by  which  the  roads' 
are  flooded.         #         •         •  • 

In  the  very  wesiera  part  of  Jones  county,  I 
first  met  with  the  limestone  of  the  secondary  form- 
ation. It  is  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, at  the  heads  of  New  river  and  Trent  river.- 
The  rock  lies  in  a  heavy  ledge  on  the  borders  of  a 
swamp ;  its  surface  is  much  worn  and  ragged.  It 
is  of  a  straw  color,  and  apparently  of  gowl  quality 
Ibr  making  lime ; — on  submitting  a  piece  to- 
chemical  esarainaiion,  I  find  it  as  good  as  Ihe 
imesione  of  this  formation  asuallyis.  It  yielded* 
in  100  pans : 

Water,  .... 

Silica,  - 

Iron  and  al.,  ... 
Carb.  lime,  - 
Carb.  mag.         -      .  - 


1.00 
6.60 
fi.60 
87.00 
iraoo 

99.20 


Several  springs  come  out  at  its  edge,  whiclr 
bring  up  email  Ibesil  shells  and  pieces  of  coral. 
Among  the  shells,  which  are  gpnerally  very  im- 
perfect, may  be  recognized  the  Pecien  membran- 
osus,  a  cardium,  and  others  common  to  the  same 
formation  in  New  Jersey.  The  water  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  recent  Planorbistrtvc^vis,  Physa 
heierostropha,  and  Paiudina  inlegra,  nhich  in- 
habit it  in  profusion,  and  also  to  the  luxuriant 
water- cresses,  which  equally  abound  in  it. 
Around  the  limestone  is  a  deposite  of  eakareoua 
marl  of  a  light  yellow  color,  afibrding  a  very  con- 
venient and  rich  natural  manure  ;  but  it  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  aa  well  es  the  limestone,  the 
little  lime  required  for  the  country  being  brought 
from  Thomaston,  Maine,  ahhough  they  have 
enough  of  the  rock,  wood  at  the  expense  of  cut- 
ting it  only,  and  a  suitable  sandstone  for  kilns 
scattered  through  this  region.  This  atone  belongs 
to  the  same  formation,  and  has  been  used  some- 
times for  makiiw  millstones.  Having  fbrtuoately 
some  plans  of  kima  with  me,  I  was  happy  to  leave- 
them,  with  the  advice  that  the  people  make  thv 
attempt  at  least  to  sop|riy  themselves  with  their 
own  lime. 

Not  far  from  this  place,  is  that  interesting  locali- 
ty in  Duplin  county,  called  the  '*  natural  well.^* 
It  is  two  miles  west  of  the  rail-nad,  (Ibrty-aevev 
miles  from  Wilmington,)  on  the  road  from 
Kenansvitte  to  Elizabeth,  Baden  county.  Before 
reaching  it,  one  may  notice  by  the  side  of  the  road 
a  large  sink-hole,  fifteen  feet  deep,  overgrown  by 
trees  and  bushes ;  a  little  beyond  this,  a  path  turns 
off  totbelellto  the  cabin  of  a  Mr.  John  Smith, 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  which,  in  the  woods, 
is  the  well.  It  is  a  large  circular  basin,  about 
twenty  yards  across  and  sixteen  leet  deep  to  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  its  banks  are  nearly  vertical, 
alihougb  the  strata  are  entirely  obscured  by  ibo 
loose  sand,  trees  and  bushes  that  have  covered 
them,  excepting  in  one  narrow  spot,  where  a  cor- 
rect section  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  col- 
lected. The  soil,  which  is  sand  and  yellow  loam, 
a  little  clayey  at  bottom,  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
thick.  It  rests  on  the  shell  marl,  which  Is  about 
four  feet  thick,  and  under  this  is  a  tough  blue  clay 
from  six  to  eight  feet  ihick^  overlying  a  sandstone 
like  the  clay  in  colnr,  the  lowest  visible  rock.  The  . 
marl  consists  entirely  of  shells  and  fragments  of 
shdlsi  with  a  very  snail  quantity  only  of  fine 
while  siliceous  sand.  The  shells  arc  ol'  a  great 
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variety  of  speciei  belonging  to  ibi«  lormatiou,  and 
they  he  promiKuoasly  together  ia  great  couliiaiou ; 
iiugle  valveeof  the  iMvalvea  are  more  irequenily 
IouikI  than  the  two  together,  and  even  ihe  sirong- 
er  uDivalvca  are  luost  olteo  seen  ia  iragiueaia. 
SoabtuulaDC  are  they,  thai  in  cleaning  out  ■ome 
01' the  larger  shells  a  )g!reat  number  ot  smull  auJ 
more  perlect  speciiueua  werelbuud  iniheiriute- 
nor,  and  added  to  my  colieciioo.  A  Peciuoculua 
quiuque-rugatus,  iu  panicular,  enclt^sed  between 
1  B  two  valves  a  mulutude  ol  shells  aud  iVagmenu '. 
closely  imbedded  in  a  Goe  clear  quaiizsaod.  The 
Looteatfl  when  picked  out  occupied  a  space  lull 
twice  that  io  which  they  were  ho  closely  packed. 
Although  ihe  diameter  oC  ihe  Peciunculud  was 
only  two  inches  and  one  lounh,  ihere  wereio  it  u 
Cyiberea  reporia,  beautiliilly  preserved  nith  its 
natural  polish,  one  and  one-third  ol  an  inch  long, 
apd  iteetl  filled  with  other  smaller  shells  and  a 
purer  sand  than  that  which  surrounded  it — several 
■mall  OsUee,  Corbulie,  aiic^  duplicates  ol'  twenty 
or  thirty  other  species.  Tliere  are,  as  seen  by  the' 
accompanying  catulogue,  about  species  louud 
at  this  localiiy.  Ol  these  12  are  receoi,  and  20  at 
least  bereioiore  undescribed.  Some  yet  uadeier- 
miued  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  CoDrnd,  and  of 
these  only  the  genera  are  given.  The  Olive  ido- 
uea  has  been  previously  described  by  Mr.  Conrad ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shells  Ibund  here, 
being  finely  preserved,  "and  most  of  the  specimens 
not  having  lost  their  natural  polish.  The  people 
living  in  the  neighborhood  know  them  by  the 
name  ol'  **  key  shells,"  Irom  their  procuring  them 
lo  attach  to  a  bunch  of  keys.  The  cones  are  of 
the  species  odoersartus,  so  named  from  their  being 
nearly  all  reversed;  one  of  mine  is  the  only  ex- 
ception known.  The  bivalves  are  only  occasion- 
ally met  with  entire. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  water  in  the  well  never 
varies  in  freshets  nor  droughts,  and  tales  are  (old 
ol' ineffectual  attempts  having  been  made  to  sound 
it,  and  ol'a  strong  current  setiing  through  ii,  suck- 
ing down  whatever  is  (brown  in;  ihat  there  is  a 
current  1  doubt  not,  it  being  nothing  unusual  for  a 
stream  of  water  to  sink  suddenly  under  ledges  of 
limestone,  aa  at  the  Eutaw  springs  in  South 
Garoluui,  dnd  the  limeaione  of  the  aecoodary 
Ibrmation  1  believe  to  be  not  tar  below  the  surlace 
of  the  water,  perhaps  directly  under  the  blue 
■andstone  at  the  surface,  which  is  very  likely  the 
upper  rock  of  that  formation,  and  the  blue  clay 
the  lowest  of  the  middle  tertiary,  as  it  olten  is  (the 
lowest  tertiary  is  wanting  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.) The  limestone  of  Jones  couuiy  is  not  tar 
on^  and  such  sinks  as  these  are  Irequent  over 
limestone  beds ;  in  Geo^ia  they  are  called 
*' limestone  sinks." 

With  my  valise  and  saddle-bags  well  stored 
wiih  flpecimeos,  and  a  keg  lull  strapped  behind 
tbe  saddle,  1  proceeded  to  South  Washington,  on 
the  way  tn  Wilmington.  In  this  neighborhood  I 
diseovered  amin  the  secondary  formation  on  the 
N.  £.  banks  of  Cape  Fear  river.  Tbe  rock 
IS  a  blue  sandstODe,  coniainiog  the  characieristic 
£zogyra  coatata,  JSelemnites,  Plagioaioma  pala- 
gicum,  Anomia  ephippium,  &c.  The  ezietenceof 
ifaia  rock  between  the  t^Uary  depositee  on  tbe  east 
and  the  west,  seems  to  mdicaie  an  anticlinal  axis 
bere,  which  extending  north,  aecounis  lor  tbe 
elevation  of  the  aecondary  throughout  Jones  coun- 
ty, and  the  broad  extent  of  country  on  each  side 


occupied  by  ihe  tertiary  marls.  The  axis  must 
be  low,  and  ihe  dips  very  gentle,  eausiog  at  moii 
a  slight  undulation  ol  the  strata. 

To  tbe  east  of  South  Wa^ngtoo  are  laraa 
tracts,  called  bays  and  swamps,  one  of  whim, 
called  oil  the  map  Angola  bay,  was  deraribed  to 
me  by  one  who  had  crossed  it.  Alter  traversing 
tis  margin,  which  was  a  broad  swamp  covered 
with  thick  trees  aud  bushes,  my  inlbrmant  end 
his  companion  came  out  upon  an  open  heath, 
spreading  as  lar  as  (bey  could  see,  and  destitute 
of  all  vegetation,  save  a  thick  covering  of  mois 
and  a  lew  scaiieied  buebes.  Through  this  moss 
they  travelled  on  with  great  difficulty,  plunging  in 
at  every  siep  nearly  knee  deep.  Procuring  a  pole 
Irom  the  trees  on  tbe  border  he  sunk  it  down  eight 
leet  into  the  mod  without  finding  bottom.  The 
moee  and  mud  ol'these  swamps  would  thus  seem 
to  be  those  always  due  to^t  awampa.  At  night 
they  reached  an  tstand  in  the  swamp  with  a  lew 
trees  upon  it.  Here  they  remained  till  morning, 
and  then  continued  tbeir  course  across,  and  reach- 
ed the  other  side  about  noon,  greatly  laiigued. 
He  thinks  they  are  called  "  bays"  from  the  nuan- 
uiy  of  bay  trees  that  grow  around  them.  Holly 
Shelter  swamp  is  similar  lothis.  These  swamps 
remind  one  of  those  in  the  southern  pans  of  Geor- 
gia, the  islands  uf  which  were  once  inhabited, 
according  to  an  old  Creek  tradition,  by  a  superior 
race  ol'  beings,  whose  beautitul  women,  called 
*'  daughters  of  the  sun,"  occasionally  condescend- 
ed to  help  out  the  poor  bewildered  traveller,  loat  in 
their  intricades,  but  who,  with  their  houses  on  the 
islands,  were  never  lo  be  found  by  man,  though 
eagerly  sought  after. 

At  Wilmington  is  another  interesting  loealitf, 
where  not  only  the  tertiary  marl  corresponding  lo 
ibat  at  ihe  natural  well  is  Ibund,  but  the  seconda- 
ry sandstones  and  conglomerates  below  it  are  well 
exposed  on  the  banks  of  Cape  Fear  river.  The 
lower  tertiary  is  wanting,  and  this  marl  bed,  which 
is  Irom  two  to  three  (eei  thick,  is  seen  resting  up- 
on the  sandstones,  containing  shells  belonging 
altogether  to  the  upper  secondary  formation. 
Above  the  marl,  and  resting  on  ii,  tbe  upper  stra- 
tum observed  is  of  sand  and  loam,  coniainipga 
few  layers  of  small  white  pebbleu.  The  man  is 
nearly  as  prolific  in  shelii  aa  the  same  formalioa 
at  the  natural  well.  •  •  •  • 
*  *  *  Comminuted  ahells  and  fine 
sand  form  the  marl  stratum,  and  these  are  either 
converted  into  a  solid  mass  not  easily  broken,  or 
remain  unconsolidated.  Tbe  sandstone  beneath 
is  in  one  place  a  compact  siliceous  mass,  but  a  tit- 
tle way  off  it  changes  to  a  coarse  pebbly  rock, 
consisting  of  small,  rounded  quartz  pebbles  of  a 
dark  color ;  and  then  again  it  becomes  so  calcare- 
ous that  with  proper  care  it  might  be  burned  lo 
tolerable  lime.  Tbe  pebbly  rock  or  conglomerate 
contains  shells,  and  corals,  and  small  sharks*  teeth, 
in  abundance.  Large  teeth  are  rare,  as  are  bones 
which  are  stud  to  have  been  found  in  it.  The  shells 
ihemselvea  have  generally  disappeared  and  IcuTt 
only  tbe  cast* ;  these,  though  very  abundant  and 
perfect,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
the  species.  The  genera  are  principally  C^prea, 
Cirrus,  Gryphea,  Ostrea,.  Antnopbyllum',  Nauh- 
lus,  &c. 

The  proximity  of  this  locality  to  the  wharves 
and  the  town  of  Wilmin^n,  would  render  tt 
easy  for  straiten  to  obtain  speeimena  thence. 
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The  marl  ia  not  bare  ealeemed  ai  a  roauare,  pro- 
bably beeaose  the  eoil  ii  »>  sandy  that  the  ihells 
iDiMi  decomposa  very  Btowly  ia  ii.  By  first  apply- 
ing large  quantities  ol'clay  to  it,  and  then  ilie 
marl,  oo  doubt  very  beoeficial  efieoia  would  re- 
•ulu 

To  the  Bouth  of  Witmioglon  1  noticed  the  mart 
again  on  Little  river,  near  iia  mouth,  juBt  over  ilie 
boundary  line  in  South  CaroliiiH.  The  shells 
closely  resemble  those  at  Wilmington,  the  most 
abuodant  being  large  Areas ;  but  they  were  all 
lightly  cemented  together  by  a  ferruginuus  cemRni, 
Ibrming  a  solid  ledge  oo  the  edges  of  the  water. 
Thli  ia  the  farthest  point  to  the  south  where  1  ob- 
•erved  ibis  depoeite ;  but  1  was  told  it  occurs  ag  >  in 
on  the  Waccamaw  aiver. 

.la  treating  ol  tbe  tertiary  rormationa  or  our 
country,  I  have  preferred  using  the  conventional 
names  adopted  by  Mr.  Conrad,  or  upper,  medial, 
and  lower  tertiary,  to  those  or  pliocene,  miocene, 
and  eocene,  applied  to  similar  formations  in  Eu- 
rope. The  former  merely  indicate  relative  posi- 
tioo,  and  are  therefore  sufficient  at  present ;  the 
latter  tmpty  a  relative  proportion,  of  course  not 
very  exact,  of  extinct  and  recent  shells  ;  and 
ibougb  our  own  formations  may  now  each  give 
about  the  same  proportion  with  the  English  tbrm- 
atioaB,  still  when  two  houn'  work  may  discover 
more  than  twenty  undeacribed  species  in  one 
locality,  beaideB  aome  recent  species  not  belbre 
noiieed  in  ibe  formation ;  and  when  our  Itnow- 
iedge  of  the  tiring  shells  of  our  coast  is  so  imper- 
ftet,  it  certainly  proTea  that  the  adoption  of  these 
new  names  would  now  be  hasty.  It  would  be  at 
ooee  taking  it  lor  granted,  (as  it  is  certainly  not 
proved,)  that  our  strata  will  be  readily  divisible 
into  tbe  same  three  Ibrmations  as  those  of  Europe ; 
and  all  difficulties,  if  any  are  hereafter  encouuter- 
ed,  will  be  loo  apt  to  be  made  lo  bend  or  to  be 
neglected,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  this  lavorite 
but  unproved  system  of  dassification-  This  sub- 
ject, I  Dope,  will  be  more  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Conrad,  and  sustained  by  more  oompleie  details 
than  I  am  able  to  funush. 

At  the  locality  last  mentioned,  near  the  bound- 
ary line,  are  fiwnd  through  the  fields  singular  de- 
potttee  of  oyster  shells,  each  extending  over  several 
feet  square  and  about  two  leet  deep.  No  account 
is  preserved  of  the  time  or  cause  of  these  collec- 
tions. They  were  made  centuries  ago,  probably 
by  the  Indians.  Corn  does  not  grow  well  by 
these  heaps,  at  which  1  was  rather  surprised. 

There  is  a  well  known  locality  of  the  seconda- 
ry limestone  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  near  Nelson's 
ferry  over  ihe  Saniee,  in  tbe  western  part  of 
Charleston  district.  The  Btnkingsimilarity  ol  this 
rock  to  that  iu  Jones  county,  N.  C,  first  attracted 
my  attention.  Like  it  the  limestone  rose  above 
tbe  surface  in  heavy  ragged  ledges,  here  ai  least 
fillecn  feet  high ;  if  was  of  the  same  light  yellow 
,  color,  and  contained  similar  fbssil  shells.  Similar 
•pringa  too  rise  among  the  ledges  of  the  rock,  and 
tlMy  contain  the  same  recent  shells,  and  water- 
eresges  in  greater  abundance.  But  the  water,! 
noticed,  was  lukewarm,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  streams,  afier  running  only  about  fiAy  yards, 
mddenly  disappeared  under  the  limestone,  and 
was  no  more  seen.  The  rock  does  not  contain  a 
great  variety  of  fossil  sheila  ;  the  most  abuttdant 
are  some  large  Ostreae,  of  what  species  I  know 
noi,  the  specimens  being  lost,  (te  ibta  aeeount, 
Voc  IX.-60 


loo,  I  cannot  speak  so  decidedly  as  I  wished  to 
have  done  oi'  the  quahiy  of  the  limestone,  which 
ought  certainly  to  be  ol  some  practical  importance, 
being  on  a  river  navigable  by  sleamboaiB,  and  in 
a  region  where  lime  bears  a  high  price  and  wood 
is  very  cheap.  A  little  enterprise  and  skill  only 
are  requisite  to  create  an  extensive  business  here 
in  the  manufacture  of  lime.  But  though  its  good 
effects  as  a  manure  liirce  it  upon  the  notice  of 
those  who  use  the  adjacent  fields,  still  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extend  its  use  farther  than  na- 
ture has  seen  fit  to  spread  the  rock,  and  the  calca- 
reoui)  depositee  formed  from  it. 

So  00  the  Edisto,  in  Colleton  district,  this  rock  is 
equally  available,  end  equally  ne^'lccted ;  and 
ihough  lime  enough  micht  be  made  on  these  two 
streams  to  supply  the  wnole  of  the  eastern  paris 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  at  an  expeaae 
not  exceeding  filieen  cents  a  bushel,  yet  the  inha- 
bitants prefer  to  import  their  lime  from  Tbomaston, 
Maine,  and  pay  at  Charleston  %2  per  cask,  or 
when  brought  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  these 
vast  quarries  it  sells  lor  $3  per  cask!  In  Ches- 
ter county,  Penn,,  white  on  the  geological  survey 
of  that  state,  I  have  seen  lime  made  and  sold  for 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  where  the  natural  facilities  are 
no  greater  than  here.  And  when  on  the  same 
business  in  Maine,  and  employed  at  Tbomaston 
in  obtaining  the  siaiisiics  of  the  lime  business,  I 
came  to  the  concluaion  that  the  southern  stales 
must  be  remarkably  deficient  in  limestone ;  that 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  the  I'homaston 
people  had  lo  contend  with,  in  the  high  price  of 
luel,  a  bad  harbor,  that  frozen  up  one  third  of  the 
year,  and  their  remoteness,  still  ihey  managed  to 
monopolize  the  lime  businessof  the  Atlantic  coast, 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Natchez.  .  The  average  cost  of  a  ca^k  of  lime  at 
the  wharves  at  Tbomaston,  was,  as  near  as  we 
could  estimate  it,  about  seventy  cents,  and  this 
included  twenty  cents  for  tbe  caek.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  term  '*  cask"  represents  no  definite 
measure.  By  law  h  should  hold  "  forty  gallons,'* 
five  bushels,  but  every  mason  of  whom  I  have 
made  inquiries,  and  who  has  measured  them,  says 
their  capacity  is  continually  changing ;  that  moat 
of  them  contain  less  than  a  common  flour  barrel, 
and  that  three  iusftels  and  a  half  is  probably  near 
the  average  measure  of  their  contents.  Their 
large  size  is  made  up  by  enormously  thick  slaves, 
and  heads  about  an  inch  thick,  and  frenuendy 
large  empiy  spaces  remain  in  the  cask.  Yet  for 
(his  meager  amount  of  time  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  are  billing  to  pay  a  sum  lor  which  they 
themselves  might  make  lull  nght  times  as  much  ; 
and  by  ihus  reudering  it  cheep,  the  labor  lost  to 
(heir  favorite  crop  would  not  be  missed,  when 
thereby  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  would  not  be 
eonsiderad  a  maximiun  product,  nor  tiro  ears  of 
com  to  each  ol'  the  widely  separated  bills  a  sub- 
ject wwib^  of  remark. 

Tbe  prejudice  of  workmen — their  not  liking  to 
use  a  difiierent  material  from  that  they  hnve  been 
accustomed  to — is  one  reason  wbv  the  Thomas- 
ton  lime  has  successfully  competed  with  all  other 
lime  made  on'itie  Atlantic  coast.  The  name  of 
that  is  favorably  known  end  deservedly  so,  and  it 
will  sell  when  another  equal  to  it  from  another 
locality  will  not  bring  even  a  very  interior  price. 
There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  ashore 
time  since  in  New  York,  some  excellent  Ume  Iron 
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Rhode  lelaad  hardly  findnig  a  market  at  any 
price.  Moit  of  the  Peoiuylvama  lime  contains 
magnesia,  and  yet  celetffated  aa  ie  tbePbiladel* 
phiamonarfor  wbiteoessand  durability,  and  as 
are  the  fine  larme  ofCbeaier  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties, which  are  enriched  almost  eniirely  by  lime, 
there  is  a  universal  prejudice  against  raagnesimi 
iimesiones.  But  ibis  canoot  last ;  and  now  that 
the  Tide-water  eaaal»  openedi  the  SuBquehannah 
river  lime  must  soon  rival  that  from  Thomaston 
in  our  southern  ports ;  the  home-made  lime 
must  here  come  into  extensive  use,  though  pre- 
judice and  a  want  of  eoterpiite  may  long  keep  it 
unused  and  unknown.  This  rock  belongs  to  the 
same  rormatioo,  and  precisely  resembles  much 
or  that  which  1  have  seen  in  the  western  part  of 
New  Jersey.  Its  composition  is  no  doubt  the 
same,  and  this  is  seen  in  Prof.  Rogers'  Geologi- 
cal Report  of  that  state,  to  vary  as  lo  the  propor- 
tion ol  carbonate  of  lime  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty-eight  per  cent.,  the  residue  being  chiefly 
silica,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  earb.  magne- 
sia, iron  and  alumina.  This  too  corresponds  with 
the  analysis  given  above  of  the  limestone  from 
Jono  county,  N .  C.  The  silica  is  the  least  in- 
jurious ingredient,  its  principal  effect  being,  unless 
the  rock  is  burned  at  too  intense  a  beat,  merely  lo 
render  teassand  necessary  in  tempering  it  Ibr  mor- 
tar, while  the  magnesia  is  not  only  of  small  quan- 
tity but  doubtdil  tendency,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
generally  in  too  minute  proportion  (o  seriously  in- 
jure the  lime  by  giving  ii  a  very  dark  color. 

Besides  tbe  lime  that  will  berealter  add  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  this  region,  there  is  near  Poca- 
taligo,  on  navigable  tide  water,  a  deposite  of  the 
purest  quality  of  quar'z  sand,  suitable  lor  the 
manuracture  ol' glass.  The  pebbles  ol' which  it 
cotwtsts  are  small,  sharp,  angular  l  ragmen  is  oi  per- 
leetly  pure  quartz  without  any  rorcigii  mixture. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  would 
probably  pay  ibr  transportation  as  ballast  under 
the  cotton  loads,  either  to  the  northern  glass-houges 
or  across  the  ocean.  The  locality  is  just  halfway 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  by  the  turn- 
pike, on  Mr.  Spike's  plantation. 

There  is  one  more  locality  of  the  secondary 
limestone  I  visited,  which  is  near  the  Savannah 
river,  in  Georgia,  at  a  place  called  Jacksonboro'. 
The  perlect  similarity  of  tbe  rock  with  that  in 
Jones  county,  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  Saniee 
and  £disto  in  South  Carolina,  admits  of  no  doubt 
that  it  is  tbe  same  with  them,  and  continuous 
through  this  wide  extent  of  country,  fiven  lo 
the  straw  color  ol  the  rock,  the  brooks  flowing  out 
at  its  base,  the  lukewarm  water,  and  the  little 
shells  that  inhabit  it,  they  are  all  nearly  alike. 
This  has  been  partially  quarried,  and  the  limestone 
burned.  On  opening  the  bed  it  is  found  to  be 
about  twelve  leet  thick,  and  within  from  tbe  sur- 
face, the  stone  is  of  a  much  whiter  color,  closely 
resembling  chalk,  and  appearing  as  if  it  had  alrea- 
dy been  burned.  The  heap  ot  rock  in  a  hot  south- 
em  sun  presents  so  dazzling  an  appearance  that 
one's  eyes  and  head  seriously  suffer  from  closely 
examining  the  pieces.  They  contain  a  great 
variety  of  Ibasil  shells,  aHordmg  most  beautiful 
vpectmena  ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
those  I  collected.  A  rude  kiln  has  been  construct- 
ed of  the  coarse  sandstone  belonging  to  the  same 
Ibrmattoo,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime 
made.  It  is  very  white  and  good  lime,  aiicb  pro- 


bably as  the  other  localities  described  wotild  aT- 
Ibrd,  if  worked  as  extensively.  It  is  packed  in 
boxes,  which  hold  about  three  bushels,  and  these 
are  sold  along  the  river  at  the  same  price  as  a 
cask  of  Thomaston  lime,  tkree  dollars !  The 
locality  is  probably  injudiciously  selected  as  it  ia 
eight  miles  from  the  river,  up  a  little  stream  called 
Brier's  creek,  which  is  navigable  Ibr  boats  and 
raltd  but  a  short  lime  in  the  year,  while  the  same 
bed  might  no  doubt  be  found  and  opened  on  the 
river. 

Tbe  inferior  limestoDe  at  Shell  Bluff  belongs  to 
a  higher  Ibrroalion,  and  cannot  be  so  important, 
though  here  loo  a  great  deal  of  cheap  lime  might 
be  made  from  the  rock  and  the  lorsil  Osirea. 
The  specimens  1  collected  at  Shell  Bluff,  and  on 
which  I  depended  to  describe  the  localiiy,  having 
been  lost,  I  will  attempt  no  account  of  it,  as  it 
could  now  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  others 
have  said. 


COLTCBBOr  THB  8 WBVI  POTATO. 

Fnm  diBSovUwni  AgdeoUniiiL 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  Beaufort  Agricaltural  So* 
ciety,  to  appoint  at  each  meeting,  a  subject 
for  conversation  and  discussion  at  the  subsequent 
one — and  tbe  "  best  mode  of  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, digging  in,  and  preserving  the  sweet  pota- 
to," having  been  under  consideration  at  the  meet- 
ing held  on  the  2l8t  August,  the  following 
may  be  set  down  as  the  results  of  their  consulta- 
tion. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  derived  from  actual  experiment,  that 
the  sweet  potato  should  be  planted  whole,  instead 
of  (he  seed  potatoes  being  cut,  as  is  commonly, 
done  in  thissection  of  country— that,  besides  yield- 
ing as  much  when  planted  whole,  this  method  has 
the  advantage  ol  giving  a  certain  stand,  more 
vigorous  growth,  and  eariier  vines.  It  was  fur- 
ther the  opinion  of  one  experienced  member,  that 
potatoes  planted  whole  and  covered  deep — say 
five  inched — would  grow  well,  and  be  secure 
againet  crows  ;  he  pursued  (his  plan,  and  put  Out 
no  field  minders. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  the  8oil,  was  by 
passing  a  cow-pen  over  ihe  land,  six  months  or 
more  belbre  tbe  time  of  planting.  The  ground 
was  lo  be  listed  soon  after  tbe  pens  were  removed 
—to  be  banked  heavily  when  planted,  and  tbe 
seed  inserted  deep — say  four  or  five  inches  in  tbe 
bank.  Early  in  March  was  tbe  time  decided  on 
by  the  majori!y,  as  the  most  suitable  for  planting 
— and  it  was  held  judicious  culture,  to  shave  off 
tbe  tops  of  the  beds  by  a  sharp  hoe,  as  soon  as  tbe 
early  shoots  were  making  Iheir  appearance. 

With  respect  to  the  important  subject  ofprwerw- 
(ion,  there  were  advocates  for  each  of  the  plans 
usually  resorted  to,  but  the  majority  were  in  favor 
of  the  bank  in  preference  to  the  potato  cellar.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  with  care,  the  potatoes 
might  be  perfectly  well  preserved  in  eitbw  mode. 
If  10  banks,  not  more  than  thirty  bushels  were  to 
be  put  into  each  bank,  they  were  to  be  covered 
wiih  eom-ttalks  in  preference  to  pine-traab,  and  a 
stake  was  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bank, 
which  being  withdrawn  aller  some  days,  lefi  an 
opening  for  ventilation.  Tbo  oriSco  was  to  be 
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Momed  io  wet  or  nvere  weather  to  exclude  rain 
or  frost,  ir  the  potato  cellar  wai  adopted,  it  was 
material  that  the  puncheons  of  which  it  waa  built 
ihoald  Dot  be  wei,  or  unBeasoned— ihai  fhe  house 
■hoold  not  be  6lled  lo  the  ridge  pole— that  air- 
holes should  be  (efl  in  the  roof  lo  lei  otf  the  moist- 
are  exudiog  from  the  potato,  and  (hat  a  poriion 
of  the  front  parf  of  the  structure  should  be  parti- 
tioned off,  as  a  place  for  the  watchman,  and  the 
■moke  froin  whose  fire  would  thus  be  carried  by 
the  wind  throughout  the  cellar,  and  exert  an  im- 
portant ioRuence  in  preserving  the  potato.  The 
air-holes  to  be  stopped  in  heavy  rains,  or  severe 
frost.  The  fittest  time  for  A\e0ng  in  the  potato 
was  after  the  first  white  frost— and  it  was  thought 
best,  where  banks  were  used,  to  leave  the  banke 
nneovered  by  earth  (or  some  daya,  protected  by 
corn-stalks  merely,  from  the  weather,  until  some 
of  the  superabundant  moisture  should  escape.  It 
was  thought  that  the  use  of  the  plough  in  gather- 
log,  and  the  wagon  in  transporting  the  potatoes, 
would  be  injurious  to  increasing  ihechanceofbeing 
bruised,  and  the  liability  to  decay.  Kespectrul- 
!y,  &c>  W.  JE. 

Smn^brt,  Sept.  lOfA.  1841. 


■Oncn  OF  GRAMKS  ABD  WBBIM. 

(Sabject  lesumed  frcm  page  670.) 

place  the  last  poblicatioa  oo  this  subject,  a 
private  letter  has  been  received,  from  a  much  es- 
teemed correspondent,  who  therein  expressed  bis 
gmtifieation  at  the  effort  tbos  making  to  remove 
-the  confosion  in  regard  to  the  many  differen: 
names  of  common  grasses.  But  he  qualifies  his 
ai^robation  by  an  elation  that  may  seem  va- 
lid to  many  others  of  our  readers,  and  which 
thnelbre  will  be  mentJooed  to  be  removed  here. 
The  identity  of  the  much  debated  "wire-grasfi" 
was  fixed  by  Mr.  Tuomey,  by  ascertaining  that 
it  was  the  "  Cynodon  dadylon  of  Persoon,  the 
Digxtaria  daetylon  of  Elliott,  Panicum  daciylon 
of  LinnasuB."  Our  correspondent  fears  that  by 
thus  presenting  three  names  Instead  of  one, 
the  "  confusion  will  be  worse  confounded,"  and 
that  these  three,  because  of  their  foreign  structure, 
would  be  even  less  significant,  to  general  readers, 
than  as  many  or  more  provincial  or  vulgar  names. 
A  provincial  name  teaches  nothing,  and  more 
ofleo  leads  a  remote  reader  to  error  than  to  truth. 
Bat  each  of  these  three  botanical  names  applies 
10  the  same  plant,  and  would  be  so  recognized 
by  eveiy  trataniai,  or  other  person  referring  to  a 
botanical  catalogue.  Besides,  any  botanical  work 
which  gives  either  aame  would  state  its  authori- 
ty, as  Persoon .  for  the  first  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  mention  the  other  names  and 
the  anthority.  Such  superfluity  of  names  is 
indeed  enne  slight  iaeoavenieoce,  but  ean  lead 


to  no  mielake— and  it  Is  not  often  that  more  than 
one  botanical  name  is  required  to  be  given  Ihr 
one  plant. 

On  iheotherhbnd,  compare  with  these  means 
of  certain  identification,  the  niynber  of  prarineial 
names  among  which  the  agricultural  public  have 
been  floundering  for  years — and  which  all  attempts 
of  the  unlearned  (including  ourself)  to  rectily 
served  but  lo  make  worse.  Thus,  even  Dr.  Dar- 
lington, on  onr  m'trinlbrmation,  supposed  wire- 
graes  lo  be  the  THitctun  repens,  or  couch  grass, 
and  on  previous  and  as  incorrect  informalioo, 
that  it  was  Poa  ampnsaa,  or  blue  grass.  Now 
with  either  ooe  of  all  the  three  name*  given,  in 
the  few  lines  of  botanical  description  annexed, 
not  only  would  an  able  botanist  like  Dr.  Darllog- 
too  know,  and  teach  correctly,  which  is  any  dis- 
puted species,  but  others  almost  unacqaaint- 
ed  with  botany,  and  merely  having  access  to  any 
common  botanical  work,  could  either  reach  the 
same  truth,  or  at  least  avoid  falling  into  any  such 
gross  mistakes  as  have  been  common  and  long 
existing.  Thus,  it  may  still  be  doabted  by  many 
of  our  southern  readers,  who  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  issue  of  the  question,  whether  their 
much -prized  Bermuda  grass  and  our  odious  wire- 
grass  are  the  same.  But  any  of  them  can  deter- 
mine the  mailer  for  ifaemaelvea,  fvoperly,  by  ob- 
servation of  the  grass  next  summer,  and  nfiHTiog 
to  the  description.— Ed.  F.  R.] 

EABTEKN  SHORE  BBAIT- CASSIA  CHAMBt- 

CRIBTA. 

Cassia.  Sepal*  five,  unequal.  Stameru  most- 
ly ten,  free,  unequal;  three  lower  ones  longer; 
lour  middle  ones  shorter  and  straight;  three  up- 
per ones  with  abortive  anthers.  ^Aittsrs  dehis- 
cent at  the  apex. 

C.  cAofiuEcrtsfo,  Linn.  Smoothish ;  leaflets  in 
ten  to  fifteen  pairs,  oblong-linear,  mncronate; 
gland  sessile  on  the  petiole;  pedunelea  two  to 
three  flowcNred,  above  the  axils,  shorter  than  the 
petiole ;  two  of  the  petals  spotted ;  legume  pu- 
bescent. 

HabUat.  Sandy  places.  New  York  to  Caro- 
lina, west  to  Mississippi  flowers  from  June  to 
Augnst.— iSKan  a  foot  or  more  high.  Flowera 
yellow;  sometimes  the  base  of  all  the  petals  spot- 
ted.— Beck.  M.  T. 

Synonymes. — Magothy  bay  bean — MagadiAa  bean 
^Sensitive  pea — Partr^ge  pea,  (which  last 
name  is  more  generally  applied  to  another 
common  plant.) 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  and  valuable  plant- 
valuable  as  a  meliorating  green  crop  furnished 
perpetually  by  nature— and  remarkable  and  sin- 
gular in  this  respect,  that  art  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  improve,  or  alter  tha  benefit  offered  there- 
in  by  nature.  The  hixuriaot  and  abtmdaot  growth 
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of  this  beao,  as  formiog  a  cover  lo  entire  fields, 
is  almost  conSoed  to  tSe  saDdypeniosulB.  called 
ibe  Eastern  Shore,  between  tho  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean— and,  especially  to  the 
lands  cultivated  alternate  years  in  corn  and  oats ; 
which  however  ia  the  almost  universal  rotation  oi~ 
crora  in  the  Virmnia  part  of  the  peninsula.. 

The  Eastern  Shore  bean  is  ao  annual  plant  of 
the  pea  tribe.  The  stem  is  upright,  with  spread- 
ing branches;  both  are  strong,  bard  and  woody 
in  texture.  The  leaves  are  shaped  like  ihoeeol 
the  locust  tree,  (and  moat  other  plants  of  the 
pea  kind,)  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.  Altot^e- 
ther,  it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  if  viewed  singly,  and 
still  more  in  the  mass  when  covering  thickly  the 
whole  surlhce  efa  field,  and  in  full  growth.  The 
weda  are  in  pods,  and  are  black,  Rat,  end  shaped 
like  a  rhombus  with  the  angles  siij^htly  rounded. 
They  an  very  hard,  so  that  they  may  remain,  it 
eovered  too  deeply,  for  years  in  the  earth  without 
sprouting.  To  this  is  owing  the  subsequent  per- 
petual succession,  in  spite  of  the  many  successive 
young  growths  killed  by  the  plough  during  a  year 
of  tillage.  The  plants  grow  usually  Crom  one  it 
two  feet  high,  on  poor  and  middling  soils  ol  the 
Eastern  Shore,  but  form  a  heavier  coal  of  herbage 
than  would  any  oiber  green  crop,  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, without  the  aid  of  tillage,  on  the  like  soils. 

When  a  Geld  covered  by  this  plant  is  ploijghed 
in  the  winter  or  spring  ftir  com,  seeds  in  abun- 
dance are  buried.  Many  young  plants  spring 
op,  but  are  easily  and  effectively  destroyed  by  the 
ordinary  tillage  of  the  corn.  A  few  bean  planis 
standing  close  to  stalks  ol  corn  only  escape  the 
ploagh,  and  are  left  to  mature  their  seed.  The 
oexilPebruary  oats  are  sown  on  the  same  land. 
The  beans,  from  seeds  recently  brought  near  the 
surface  by  the  ploughing,  come  up  so  much  later 
as  not  to  injure  the  oat  crop;  and,  when  the  latter 
is  reaped,  early  in  July,  the  thick  ucder-growth  of 
beans  is  not  more  than  4  to  6  inches  high.  In 
August  it  is  in  lull  growth  and  luxuriance,  and  re. 
mains  so  until  the  plants  are  killed  by  Irost,  after 
which  the  land  is  ploogbed  for  corn  again,  and 
the  mme  severe  course  of  cropping  is  kept  up  per- 
petually. It  ia  one  of  the  excuses  given  for  that 
scourging  system  of  tillage,  that  the  benefit  of 
the  lenilizing  bean  crop  can  not  utherwise  be  had. 
For  if  a  yeeir  of  rest  follow  the  oat  crop,  (as  in 
the  three-sbifl  rotation)  the  bean  growth  gives 
way  on  the  third  year  to  other  volunteer  growths 
— and  if  the  change  be  made  permanent,  thai 
thegrowth  of  beans  becomes  thinner  and  thinner 
every  rotation,  until  its  important  use  and  value 
are  lost.  The  cleaning  tillage  of  a  ploughed 
crof^  (as  corn,)  asotlen  as  every  other  year,  seems 
to  he  essential  to  the  best  growth  and  certain 
socoessioo  of  the  bean  crop.  1  have  tried  in 
vain  (by  sowing  the  seeds)  to  obtain  a  good  eo- 
vo- of  this  plant  on  land  under  the  four-shift  ro- 
tation. A  very  thinly  sprinkled  growth  only 
stood,  even  on  land  as  sandy  as  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Eastern  Shore  lands.  On  such 
sandy  land,  in  Prince  George,  Surry,  and  proba- 
bly still  more  in  other  Jower  counties  of  eastern 
Virginia,  the  plants  are  furnished  by  nature,  but 
so  sparsely  as  to  be  scarcely  noticed,  and  not  of 
any  appreciable  value  for  the  quaoiity  or  size. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  tcdtrusB  of  the  soil,  whicti 
is  continually  subject  to  be  covered  by  the  vapors 
of  the  Attantie  ocean,  and  sometimes  even 


sprinkled  by  the  spray  of  the  broken  waves  in 
violent  storms,  is  as  important  to  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  as  the  sandiness  of  the  land,  and  its 
peculiar  rotation  of  eoniinually  reenrnns  graia 
crops.  This  opinion  has  not  been  advanced 
by  any  of  those  belter  acquainted  with  the  plant, 
but  has  been  formed  upon  my  own  failure*  to  pro- 
duce a  pood  growth  far  from  ihe»inBuenee  of  the 
sea,  and  from  the  superior  growth  seen  on  the 
lands  moBt  exposed  lo  that  inSuence,  even  though 
the  most  unproductive  under  any  other  growth. 
On  one  of  the  sea  islands  which  is  so  sandy  that  all 
cultivated  crops  were  very  mean,  and  where  the 
hiffhest  storm  tides  swept  nearly  over  the  whole 
island,  I  saw  the  general  bean  growth  was  far 
more  tall  and  luxuriant  than  on  the  richest  lands 
of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time,  I  attributed  this 
to  the  excessive  proportion  of  sand  in  the  stul— 
but  since,  its  satlness  has  seemed  a  more  probable 
cause.  If  this  inference  be  correct,  salt  must  be 
a  specific  manure  for  tlie  Eastern  Shore  bean ; 
and  tbroL^h  Ihia  green  manuring  crop,  the  ma- 
nuring effect  of  salt  is  produced  tndmct^upoa 
the  cultivated  crop. 

The  correctness  of  this  supposition,  that  salt  is 
a  specific  manure  to  the  Eastern  Shore  bean, 
might  be  easdy  tested  by  applying  a  very  liebi 
dressing  of  salt  lo  some  of  the  growth  in  a  place 
far  remote  from  the  sea.*  £.  R. 


■ARDT  BBAOH  BSAH. 

Cassia  aspera,  Muh.  Sirigose,  rough:  leaves  in 
many  pairs,  linear,  lanceolate,  ciliate:  peduncles 
tew  flonered,  above  the  axils:  stamens  seven  to 
nine :  three  longer. 

H<Mlat,  Sea-shore.  Anni;al.  Flowers  troia 
July  to  September.  Can  be  distinguished  Irom  the 
other  species  of  cassia  by  the  hispid  ateow.  M.  T. 

Of  this  plant  I  know  of  no  name  applied  by 
any  other  person,  and  of  course  have  no  syno- 
nymes  lo  furnish.  I  have  never  seen  it  except  as 
growing  on  the  Coggins  Point  beach,  and  that  of 
the  adjacent  larm,  in  Prince  George  county,  and  it 
IS  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  since  (  first 
ol>served  it  there.  To  my  eye,  it  was  in  appear- 
auce  precisely  like  the  Eastern  Shore  beanjand 
in  every  respect,  except  in  being  of  much  lallfir. 
and  stronger  growth,  and  fiirraing  a  roueh  heavier 
cover  on  the  land  where  it  stood  thickly.  It 
stands  generally  above  three  feet  high,  olteo 
and  a  plant  standing  alone  has  been  foiuid  five 
leet  high.  The  plants  grew  in  the  almost  pure 
river  beach  sand,  barely  above  ordinary  high 
water  mark,  and  reached  by  high  tides.  This 
locality  was  not  supposed  to  be  that  preferred  by 
the  plants,  but  forced  upon  them  because  the 
seed  had  Hosted  there  on  the  river.  But  subse- 
uenily  facta  induced  me  to  change  that  opioion. 
was  so  impressed  with  the  supposed  value  ol' 
this  plant,  for  a  green  crop,  end  its  apparent  su- 
periority in  product  to  the  Eastern  Shore  beaa, 
that  with  great  labor  I  saved  about  a  gallon  « 
seed,  and  sowed  them  with  wheat  in  autumn  on 
a  sandy  marled  field.  The  next  year  ahow^  a 


*  This  plant,  and  its  value  in  coooexion  with  tip- 
and  improvement,  were  noticad  at  leogth  at  psg* 
,  6,  vol.  iii.  Farmers'  Reeisfer,  in  an  acceuttof  t 
Tint  to  the  Eastmi  Short  orTj^^nia,  Yij  flu  editor. 
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very  Manty  growth  or  amall  plaoii  compared  to 
ibose  on  the  mai  beaeb—aDd  siDCe  not  one  has 
appeared  where  bowq.  Oq  the  oeach  ihey  con- 
tinue to  grow  tuxuriaally  oo  detached  spot^,  and 
naimaiD  their  earliest  ground.  The  particular 
■and  beach  on  which  only  this  growih  is  known 
has  some  admixture  ol'broken  shells,  and  alsoof  'rich 
mould  washed  iirom  higher  land.  There  can  be 
no  salt  in  il,  as  the  river  water  is  very  rarely  brack- 
iab,  and  only  in  remarkably  dry  sunimers. 

This  plant  would  not  serve  as  weU  as  the  Cast- 
em  Shore  bean,  which  it  so  nearly  resembles,  lor 
a  green  manuring  crop  on  land  regularly  cuhivat- 
eoj  ibr,  if  the  (brmer  would  grow  on  the  fields 
as  fuzuriaoily  aa  on  the  lan^  beach  ol  James 
river,  no  plough  could  turo  under  the  cover  of 
the  land.  But,  if  a  salt  soil  is  not  injurious  to  its 
growth— still  more,  if  salt  be  beneSeial  to  it,  as  I 
have  supposed  of  its  well-known  kindiad  plant — 
then  the  sandy  beach  bean  would  serve  admirably 
well  to  be  set  on  sea-coast  islands  and  beaches  ol 
almost  pure  sand,  which  are  in  denser  of  being 
encroached  upon  and  washed  away  by  the  sea. 
Such  a  thick  and  heavy  growth  as  this,  being 
fixed  where  scarcely  any  other  can  live,  would 
bind  the  betbre  loose  and  sbifiing  sand,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  oti,  either  to  the  sea  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  or  by  the  winds,  when  dry, 
to  gradually  spread  over  and  destroy  cultivated 
farms  in  the  interior.  One  or  the  other,  oc  both  of 
these  desiruotive  operations  of  eiorma  are  cooliou- 
alljr  in  progreas  oo  some  ol  the  sea-islands  of  Vir- 
ginUf  and  on  every  other  low  sandy  sea-coasi. 


POVBBTY  GRASS.    ARISTIDA  OaACIUS,  ABD 
AUMVnnA.  DICHOTOHA. 

AaiSTXDA.  Criume  Iwo-valved,  membranous, 
anequal.  Pale»  two  pedicellate,  subcytiodric; 
lower  one  coriaceous,  involute,  three  awned  at 
the  tip ;  upper  one  very  minute ;  or  obeolete. 
Scales  collateral.   Panicles  coniracted.— ^ecA:. 

1.  ^.  gracilis,  £11. ;  stem  very  slender :  Sow- 
ers in  spikes  :  spikeleis  lew  lowered,  somewhat 
remote,  appressed  ;  lateral  awns  short,  end ;  the 
intermediate  one  longer,  expanding. 

2.  jf.  dichotoma,  Six.  cespitose:  oulm  dicho- 
loroous:  flowers  racemose,  spiked ;  lateral  awns 

.  very  short,  mtermediaie  ones  contorted. — Eat. 

M.  T. 

^nont/mts. — 1.  Mriatida  gracilis— Sen's  nest 
grass.~Ben  grass.— Poverty  gm$,  the  name 
adoptad  hi  *  Kssay  on  Galcareoua  Manores.* 

Hiis  Bonoal  graw  in  iu  wse  and  appearance  is 
as  small  and  contemptible,  as  it  is  worthless  to 
agriculture  and  in  every  other  respect.  It  is  how- 
ever well  deserving  of  observation  as  being  one 
of  the  moat  striking  and  unerring  indications  of 
the  qtiality  and  chemicat  constitution  of  soil, 
and  ibereby  serving  to  direct  what  kind  of  ma- 
oore  is  wanting,  and  is  essential  to  its  Improve- 
ment. 

The  [wverty  grass  tuually  prows  to  about  six 
inches  high.  Its  stem  is  straight,  hard,  and  not 
'*  larger  near  the  groand  than  a  small  pin,  or  mid- 
dling sised  sewiii|^  needle.  Altogether,  except 
la  its  diminutive  nzej  its  seneral  appearance,  in 
Stan  Bod  bave^  ia  muefa  lOie  that  orbraom  grass, 


{OTufrtyMgonseopartus,)  before  the  latter  blooms. 
As  small  as  is  this  gruM,  and  perhaps  ui<noiicea* 
ble  tl  standing  singly,  it  Ibrma  in  the  mass,  and 
covering  as  it  does  entire  acres  and  even  fields, 
one  of  ihe  must  nnilbroi  and  striking  (isaiures  ot' 
the  poor  lands  of  lower  Virginia.  Under  the  or- 
dinary ihree-ehift  rotation,  of  1,  .corn,  S,  wheat, 
3,  pasture,  this  grass  is  the  general  growth  of  the 
poor  land  on  the  third  year ;  and  by  winter,  it  re- 
mains almost  the  only  vegetable  matter  on  the 
grazed  land.  For  it  is  rejected  as  Ibod  by  xtia 
cattle,  and  iis  very  hardness  and  etasiiciiy  prevent 
its  being  much  destroyed  by  being  trampled  upon. 
Alter  being  killed  by  frost,  its  color  changes  irom 
green  to  a  dingy  white,  which  gives  a  general 
and  unitbrm  light  color  to  the  fields  through  win* 
ter,  and  serves  to  show,  in  strong  contrast,  any 
spot  of  better  or  improved  soil,  by  the  ditlierent 
color.  Next  to  sheep  sorrel  (rumex  aeetocelld) 
the  presence  of  poverty  grass  is  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  acidity  of  soil,  and  its  natural  poverty  ;  and 
consequently  (according  to  my  views}  that  the 
application  of  calcareous  manure  would  be  there 
highly  advantageoUB— and  indeed  that,  without 
it,  the  soil  can  never  be  durably  or  profitably  en- 
riched. Wheravera  field  is  whitened  in  winter 
by  the  abundant  growth  of  this  grass,  ihera  can 
be  oo  mistake  aa  to  the  soil  being  of  the  bad 
character  just  described.  And  wheo  such  land 
is  marled,  this  growth  disappears  immedialety 
and  entirely.  This  efieei,  and  the  change  of  ap- 
pearance thence  caused,  are  bo  certain,  that  if 
marl  has  been  scattered  irregularly  and  no  marks 
left  of  its  outlines,  or  of  vacancies,  the  subsequent 
growth  of  poverty  grass  will  nhow  precisely  the 
limits  of  all  the  omitted  spots.  In  this  manner 
1  have  discovered,  years  alterwards,  in  fields  gene- 
rally marled,  small  spots  leA  onmarled  by  the  ac- 
cidental omission  of  a  few  loads  wanting  to  finish 
a  row.  Thus,  in  the  general,  the  growth  of  this 
grass,  or  its  subsequent  disappearaneoi  will  show 
with  absolote  certainty  to  tbiB  former  the  ehemi- 
cal  constitution  of  bis  soil,  in  regard  to  its  acidity 
or  alkaline  (or  nentral)quatiiy-^u)d,  accordingly, 
its  unfitness  or  subsequent  fitness  lor  receiving 
benefit  from  putrescent  manures. 

2.  jSristida  diduAoma.   No  provincial  name 
known. 

hs  common  as  this  grass  probably  was  in  the 
region  where  1  have  long  lived,  and  on  the  fields 
which  1  had  tilled,  its  existence  was  not  known  to 
me  tniil  very  lately,  as  distinct  from  the  common 
"  poverty  grass"  last  described.  The  grass  now 
under  notice  is  a  kindred  species,  very  like  the 
other  in  growth  and  general  appearanee,  and,  if 
ever  before  observed  by  me,  bad  been  taken  Ibr 
the  larger  plants  of  the  same.  When  gathering 
specimens  lately,  as  supposed  of  the  former  kinds 
to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Tuomey,  he  remarked  the 
diflerence,  and  first  drew  my  attention  to  it.  If 
but  a  single  specimen  had  been  selected  to  send  to 
a  distance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would 
have  been  of  this  larger  growth,  chosen  as  a  fine 
and  well  developed  specimen,  and  thus  1  should 
have  misled  the  botanist  to  whom  it  would  have 
been  referred  for  classification,  by  presenting  one 
grass  for  another  sepposed  to  be  perlecily  well 
Known.  Thus  a  new  cause  of  error  would  have 
bean  brought  to  increase  the  existing  conliision 
of  names.  The  circumsianee  is  mentioned  to 
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'illiuiiate  ihe  difficulty  of  aeteetiog  specimens  ol 
evAQ  what  are  supposed  to  be  well-kaown  grasat- s. 

Kaowing  to  little  of  ihii  grassj  it  would  not 
have  been  described  or  meaiioned,  but  lor  iis  oear 
retemblBDce  to  the  common  poverty  gra^s.  The 
A,  dtdtofotM  was  first  gathered  iotermixed  wiih 
A.  graciii$,  growing  on  poor  light  laud  in  Surry 
couniy.  And  when  lis  distinct  characerisiics 
had  been  pointed  out,  plaoia  were  observed  stand 
ing  singly  and  widely  scattered,  on  alnaost  every 
untrodden  part  ul'  the  clay  roads,  where  no  oiher 
plant  grew,  or  perhaps  could  live.  From  ihis 
tingle  lact  alone  it  was  inferred  (hat  the  growth 
of  this  grass  indicated  a  still  greater  degree  ol 
poverty  in  toil  than  the  poverty  grass.  This 
species  grows  from  10  to  16  inches  high,  with  hard 
wiry  stalks  and  narrow  leaves,  like  the  smaller 
poverty  grass,  but  difieriog  not  only  by  greater 
siee,  but  also  in  the  stalk  diverging  slightly  Irom 
a  straight  line  at  every  joint,  making  at  each  a 
very  obtuse  angle.  K  R. 


CV  THB  SBCBSBITY  OF  A  PROPBK  BOTATIOK 

OF  caopa. 

To  the  Editor  at  lbs  Paimon*  Segicter. 

To  improve  agriculture  is  to  discharge  a  duty 
wtiieh  we  owe  lo  ourselves,  our  posterity,  our 
country}  and  our  Goo.  if  the  siiggestioas  of  selt- 
interest  be  attended  to,  we  are  admonished  lo  im- 
prove our  land.  If  the  claims  of  posterity  are  ac- 
knowledged, we  are  bound  to  inaprove  our  soils. 
If  philanthropy  has  an  abiding-place  in  our 
bosoms,  and  the  wellare  of  our  common-country 
beat  heart,  we  may  render  her  a  permanent  benefit 
by  turning  our  attention  to  the  improvemeni  of 
agriculture.  Ifwe  leel  grateful  to  a  kind  and  be- 
neficent Providence  tor  the  many  blessings  that 
we  enjoy,  we  should  improve  our  lands  as  an  im- 
perative duty.  The  individual  that  exhausts  the 
soil  by  an  improper  course  of  tillage,  not  only  dis- 
reganla  his  own  interest  and  the  claims  of  posteri- 
ty, bat  he  inflicts  a  serious  wound  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  his  country,  and  assists  to  choke  up  that 
channel  through  which  so  many  blessings  are 
made  to  flow.  These  reflections  might  be  Ibllow- 
«dout  lo  almost  any  length,  but  I  Ibrbear.  My 
object  at  present  ia  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
(as  I  think)  the  agriculture  of  the  country  may  be 
improved — and  in  no  way  more  speedily  than  by 
the  adoption  of  a  proper  rotation  of  cr(^8. 

No  branch  of  our  business  seems  to  be  less  un- 
derstood than  this.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  selection  of  suitable  crops  to  succeed 
each  other  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  practical  agrieultarist,  and  one  upon  which 
essentially  depends  the  improvement  of  the  farmer. 
It  appears  ui  be  a  well-established  fact,  that  there 
are  certain  juices  or  substances  contained  in  the 
soilsj  either  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  that 
ar«  taken  up  or  consumed  as  food  by  certain 
plaois,  while  those  same  substances  would  be  re- 
jected by  certain  other  plants.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted, we  at  once  see  the  necessity  of  so  arranging 
our  crops  that  alt  the  juices  ofthe  soil  may  at  pro- 
per limes  taken  up  by  valuable  crops.  The 
propriety  of  this  course  seems  to  be  fully  under- 
stood by  farmers  generally  in  regard  to  Ibe  man- 
Bgemeni  of  their  stock.   Our  barns  contain  lood 


highly  nutritious  to  stock ;  but  while  we  Sad  the 
corn  greedily  devoured  by  hogs,  they  reject  the 
:  com  lea^,  which  is  found  to  be  excellem  ibod  lor 
cattle.  We  therelbre  introdoee  cattle  lo  consnme 
that  which  is  rejected  by  hogs,  well  knowing  the 
litter  from  the  cattle  to  be  good  food  tor  a  core 
crop,  and  besides,  the  cattle  of  themselves  are 
valuable.  It  requires  but  little  peoetratioo  to  dis- 
cover Ihe  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  At  the 
expense  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  we  cultivate  and 
gather  in  our  crop,  which  is  all  profitably  con- 
sumed by  difi'erent  kinds  of  animals;  but  ifwe 
were  confined  to  one  species  alone,  and  that  part 
ofthe  crop  which  it  rejected  was  an  entire  lo^ 
farming  would  indeed  be  e  poor  business.  It  else 
requires  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  amass  any  consi- 
derable stock  ol  mantire  or  food  for  plants,  it 
seems  equally  plain,  if  we  have  but  one  or  even 
two  kinds  oferops  to  consume  this  stock  of  Ibod, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  would  be  rejected  by  these  crops, 
consequently  a  heavy  loss  is  sustained  by  the 
farmer. 

If  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and  nothing  mors 
coutd  be  said  in  support  of  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  1  see  no  reason  why  every  farmer  should 
not  immediately  turn  his  attention  to  the  bccooi- 
piishment  of  thts  object,  but  there  are  other  argfi- 
ments  that  might  be  used,  and  strong  ooea  loo, 
and  if  used  by  a  competent  person  they  woold  bs 
imHstible. 

I  shall  now  attempt  briefly,  in  my  feeble  and 

imperlect  way,  to  point  out  those  crops,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  succeed  each  other, 
to  form  what  1  conceive  to  be  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops.  And  to  enumerate  some  of  the  advan- 
tages that  will  arise  therefrom.  1  wish  not  to  be 
understood  as  offering  any  thing  new,  but  only 
recommending  alter  a  partial  trifn  its  superiority. 
And  I  fancy  my  opinions  will  have  more  weight 
with  some  larmers,  who  may  entertain  an  old  fash- 
ioned prelerence  (iw  that  which  (alls  iirom  the  pea 
of  the  practical  farmer,  when  1  inform  them  that  I 
am  a  practical  tanner.  My  only  means  of  sup- 
port are  drawn  from  tue  eoil,  and  I  have,  within  the 
6|)ace  of  seven  years,  nearly  doubled  the  product 
of  my  land,  withoat  the  aid  of  any  other  means 
than  those  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  tiller 
of  the  soil. '  The  reader,  may  here  wish  me  to 
stop,  and  answer  the  question,  how  have  you 
effected  thial  1  will  answer  it.  I  have  used 
sand  on  some  lands,  clay  on  others,  and  lime  on 
nearly  all.  Thereby  improving  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  and  forming  a  permanent  basis  for  im- 
provement All  Ihe  vegetable  matter  within  my 
reach  is  also  bestowed  on  the  land.  But  the  im- 
provement has  been  effected  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
which  places  at  my  disposal  a  liberal  eopply  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  is  as  Ibllows :  1st,  Indtan 
corn,  which  receives  neariy  all  the  manure,  and 
prepares  the  land  for  a  broad  leafed  or  green  crop. 
2d,  peas,  which  keep  the  land  in  a  good  state  nr 
the  reception  of  wheat  and  clover,  or  oats  and 
clover,  and  obviate  Ihe  very  serious  disadvantaga 
of  two  narrow  leafed  or  white  crops  succeeding 
each  other.  3d,  wheat  and  clover  or  oats  and 
clover.  4th,grazed.  The  grazing  of  land,  so  much  *' 
abhorred  by  some  persons  who  esteem  themselves 
good  farmers,  may  be.  kitroduoed  to  great  ad- 
vantage, it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  ft  standing 
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paMure,  likewite  of  the  irarapliog  roller,  ruroisbeB 
a  more  abuDdaol  supply  of  milk,  ouiier  and  meat, 
cbecks  or  completely  dettroya  the  growth  of 
bucbes,  Bod  deeiroys  myriads  of  insecia  that  prey 

upon  our  cropa.  6ih,  *  a  valuable  crop  Ibr  the 

land.  Such  ie  the  roiaiion  ol'  crops,  which  I  am 
dtapoaed  lo  believe  uniiea  more  adviintagea  than 
aay  other  thai  I  have  yet  aeen  oderpd  to  the  pub- 
lie.  It  ii  ttWf  i^e  Biluaiions  may  not  be  no  well 
suited  to  the  adoption  ofihis  course;  but  or  this  Tact 
I  am  fully  satisfied,  the  texture  of  our  soila  may  be 
made  perfect.  The  aeemintzly  abundant  auppliea  or 
vegetable  matter  may  be  exhausted  ;  yet  a  nevtfr 
/ailing  and  ever-inareaaing  twpty  of  vegetable  ma- 
iHirs  Mti  enh/U  obtaiMd  mtou^A  the  medium 
^  a  •prvptT  roMton     crops.  J.  S. 


OR  HUD. 

Prom  Uie  London  Fannen'  Haguine. 
Mud  is  Ihe  sediment,  elime,  or  uliginoua  mat- 
ter found  in  the  bottom  of  poods  and  of  all 
stagnant  waters,  and  is  mostly  composed  ol'  the 
earthy  particles  collected  by  ihe  water  Irom  the 
oeigbborioK  grounds,  and  deposited  in  the  hollow 
places  where  the  waters  coogregaie  and  lose  ibe 
power  of  Itiriher  prwreas.  Lreves  ol'  trees,  and 
variooB  eolleetiooi  or  aoimal  and  vegetable  mat- 
tets,  will  be  added  in  many  situattom,  and  the 
coBDpodiioo  ofmod  will  in  every  ease  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  come  witfain 
the  reach  of  the  watera  that  flow  into  the  pond, 
lo  the  vicinity  of  woods  much  vegetable  matter 
wilt  be  found  in  mud  ;  near  farm^yarde,  both  dung 
and  urine  will  be  Ibund  inihe  ponda,  while  in  open 
aiiuatioot,  earths  and  sands  will  be  the  priacipal 
materials  waahed  down  and  carried  alonff  by  the 
raina  and  currrnta^  Mud  in  any  Ibrm  is  an  ex- 
cellent manure ;  the  particles  are  in  a  minute  state 
of  reduction,  and  are  in  the  fittest  possible  form 
for  blending  with  the  soil— becoming  a  part,  and 
addiagtoits  fertility.  Pondeare  most  conveniently 
emptied  during  summer,  when  the  mud  may  be 
laid  in  a  h^ap  in  a  convenient  place,  and  be  fre- 
qoeotly  turned  over  in  order  lo  bring  into  life  and 
destroy  theseedeof  vegetables  that  may  have  been 
deposiied  by  ihe  water,  and  which  will  lie  many 
years  In  a  dormant  state,  and  again  vegetate  on 
being  exposed  to  air  and  light  W  hen  this  purpose 
has  been  efiected,  a  good  mixture  nl'elaked.or  dead 
lime  or  of  stable  dung  may  be  added  ;  and  aOer 
being  again  turned  over  and  mixed,  the  heap  will 
be  ready  for  being  applied  aa  n  lop-dresaing,  and 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  ot  20  to  30  cart-loada  to 
an  aereof  grass  land,  and  must  be  bueh-harrowed 
and  rotted  dorin^  the  first  dry  weather  in  the 
spring  after  application.  All  such  compost  used 
on  grata  lands  should  be  spread  by  shovel  from 
the  cans  without  laying  it  in  heaps,  the  boltoma  ol 
which  are  usually  left  too  rank,  and  require  much 
paine  lo  spread  abroad  ;  by  spreading  from  Ihe 
cane,  the  work  is  Sniahed  at  onre  and  for  that 
purpoee  a  man  will  bn  require<I  to  aeaisl  the  cart- 
er in  spreading  on  the  land,  and  to  keep  the  carii? 
moving  aa  quickly  as  poEsible  ;  and  that  litile  lim^ 
be  apeot  in  Btanding,  tw.o  three  or  more  carts 
may  be  used  as  dietanre  may  rt^uire. 
*  Mud  may  be  laid  on  tallows  or  on  enm  land^ 

'  This  word  ii  UlfgiUa  In  the  manuscript.— Eo. 


previoue  to  ploughing  for  a  crop,  or  on  any  grass 
lands  in  a  fresh  unmixed  aiate,  and  benefit  will  b» 
derived  in  all  cases  ;  but  it  is  more  agreeable  with 
our  notions  of  the  action  ormanures,  and  with  the 
resnha  of  our  most  approved  practice,  to  allow  it 
a  lime  lo  dry,  and  to  turn  ibe  maas  repeatedly, 
and  by  thus  reducing  and  blending  the  terrene 
pariiclea,  Iticiliiate  the  mixing  wilh  the  soil,  and 
roDsequently  the  action  of  the  vanoua  eubaiancea 
in  producing  tbod  Ibr  plants.  The  dry  state  is  also 
much  prelerable  Ibr  equal  disiribuiion  and  in- 
corporation ;  while,  in  a  moist  elaie,  it  will  adhere 
lees  or  more,  and  be  spread  in  lumps.  The  earths 
in  mud,  being  in  a  reduced  slate,  do  not  require  a 
deatruciive  solvent,  and  caueiic  lime  is  not  re- 
quired, as  it  would  corrode  and  dissipale  the  vege- 
table matter.' 

The  mixing  of  mud  or  any  earthy  substances 
wilh  farm-yard  dung,  may  not  be  advantageous, 
tho'igh  it  has  been  much  recommended ;  the  fine 
earths  and  eiraw  mixed  together,  make  the  liiiura 
miinngemeot  inconvenient,  and  if  the  latter  sub- 
stance  be  decomposed  to  ihe  fineneaa  of  the  earths, 
much  loss  of  bulk  will  ensue.  Earthy  materials 
are  best  mixed  wilh  similar  substances. 

'*  Fleech"  ouse,  or  sea  mud,  is  found  at  the 
mouihs  of  rivers  which  admit  the  tide,  and  ia 
usually  deposited  in  bays  and  corners  where  the 
easy  motion  of  the  waters  allows  it  to  settle. 
Spaces  oi  land  are  also  covered  by  the  flowing  of 
the  tide,  and  in  many  cases  the  soil  forms  a  goou 
manure.  It  has  been  conveyed  by  water  to  consi- 
derable diatancea,  and  moaily  applied  unprepared 
on  land  being  ploughed  for  crop,  where  it  nol  only 
yields  immediain  support  to  Ihe  crops,  but  adds  ta 
the  Biaple  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  found  very  useful  in  improving 
moaay  lands,  but  in  other  instances  the  repetition 
of  heavy  doses  was  not  attended  with  any  benefits 
and  in  many  places,  the  use  is  entirely  neglected 
from  the  substances  producing  no  efiiect  on  any 
crop  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried.  The  quality  is 
various,  Ihe  carriage  heavy,  and  the  effect  very 
uneeriain.  J.  D. 


ON  LUCERITB. 

From  Uie  London  Psnn«n'  Hagazinfl. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  extending  since 
its  valuable  qualities  have  become  better  known, 
and  the  foddering  of  horaea  and  cattle  in  enclosed 
yards  has  been  adopted.  It  succeeds  well  upon 
any  description  of  land  of  deep  staple,  provided 
the  subsoil  is  dry  •  but  this  is  not  always  an  ex- 
ception, as  upon  some  of  ihft  strong  clay  soils  of 
good  quality  it  succeeds  as  well  as  upon  most  others, 
which  is  not  in  accordance  wilh  Its  general  habits, 
as  no  drainage  except  that  effected  on  Ihe  surface 
can  be  eiven  ;  and  aa  far  aa  my  experience  ex- 
tends, 1  have  found  afl  descriptions  of  soil  that  will 
produce  manse  I  wurtzel  and  Swede  turnira  in  per- 
lection,  will  likewise  produce  this  excellent  plant 
in  perieriion.  I  have  aleo  found  it  invariably  suc- 
ceed well  after  a  crop  of  mangpl  wurtzel,  and  it 
is  rarelv  if  ever  injured  by  ihp  fly  upon  puch  ro- 
tation, from  thfi  facility  with  whicli  I  obtain  a  plant 
under  my  present  system,  which  is  by  sowing- 
everv  year  and  plouffhing  up  a  portion  ihal  is 
wearing  out,  nr  has  become  overrun  with  grass.. 
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My  process  u  simply  as  follows : — The  land  is 
fint  summer-tilled,  wiib  or  wiihout  tnroipp,  Tor 
barley  or  oais,  aod  all  root  weeils  are  thereby 
destroyed.  After  the  barley  or  oat  crop  ra  har- 
vesleil,  the  land  is  immediately  ploughed,  and 
ifihe  weaiherpermiip,  onR  or  two  more  plough- 
ings  are  given  before  ibe  winter;  ihe  land  is  then 
put  upon  ridges  Tor  the  mangel  wunzel,  and  du- 
ring the  winter  or  in  the  spring  monilfr  from  six- 
teen lo  iweniy  loads  of  good  compoet  manure  are 
added,  and  ibe  land  aOerwarda  plamed  with  mnn- 
gel  wunzel }  afrer  ihut  crop  is  gathered  in  No- 
vember, the  land  ii  again  carefully  ploughed,  and 
in  the  following  spring,  if  perfectly  dry  and  fria- 
ble, another  ploughing  is  ^iven,  or  it  is  searifled 
so  as  to  produce  a  fine  tilth  upon  the  surraee ; 
end  about  the  middle  of  April  the  seed  is  drilled 
in,  at  the  rate  of  about  16  lbs.  per  acre,  in  rows 
ten  inches  distant  ffom  each  other,  or  it  may  be 
sown  broadcast  with  20  lbs.  and  lightly  harrowed. 
The  sowing  may  take  place  at  any  lime  after  the 
middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of  June,  but 
fihouid  not  be  sown  earlier ;  the  late  frosts  being 
equally  injurious  as  the  fly,  which  frequently  de- 
stroys it  altogether.  Upon  the  young  plants  ap- 
pearing and  becoming  well  established,  the  land 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  hand-weeding 
and  repeated  hoeings;  at  midsummer  or  soon 
afler,  it  should  be  mown,  and  Bgain  mown  early 
in  September.  In  this  process  the  scythe  should 
have  a  keen  edge,  and  upon  no  account  should  it 
be  cut  with  aiiy  but  a  sharp  instrument,  as,  if 
bruised  by  that  operation,  the  next  shoots  will  be 
weakened  and  dwindling.  In  the  autumn,  after 
the  cuttings  have  been  completed,  sheep  should 
be  closely  folded  upon  it ;  and  if  fed  upon  the  spot 
with  turnips,  cake  or  corn,  so  much  the  better. 
The  manuring  on  this  plan  is  better  adapted  to 
ensure  a  full  crop  than  by  any  other  mode ;  and 
whilst  it  preveoiB  the  grass  increasing,  it  tends  to 
increase  the  produce  in  the  greatest  possible  degree; 
but  if  sheep  eaooot  be  available,  a  dressing  of  well- 
mixed  compoet,  eoasisting  of  stable  dung  and  fresh 
maiden  eanh,  should  be  applied.  In  the  following 
•pring  little  requires  to  be  done,  furtber  than  pick- 
ing on  the  loose  stones,  pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  that 
may  have  accumulated  so  as  to  retard  the  scythe 
during  the  process  of  mowing.  If  any  weeds  ap- 
pear they  should  he  carefully  removed  in  March, 
but  the  hoe  should  be  used  sparingly,  for  at  this 
season  the  sligheHt  exposure  of  the  roots  to  frost 
will  injure  it  greatly.  The  first  mowing  will  be 
ready  to  commence  in  the  latter  part  ofAprit  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  IVom  its  growing  ra- 
pidly at  this  season  may  be  cut  early,  aa  the  suc- 
cession will  be  better  maintained;  three  or  four 
euis  may  be  taken  altogether  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  Ibe  autumn  of  everyyear  the  folding 
with  sheep  must  be  repeated,  or  a  dressing  given 
by  the  compost  will  be  quite  sufficient ;  and  il'thus 
early  repealed,  the  lucerne  may  be  kept  in  vigor- 
ous growth  from  ei>;ht  to  ten  years  ;  but  as  it  is 
far  more  nutritious  in  the  first  five  or  six  years,  if 
other  land  is  available,  and  a  sucree^ion  of  pieces 
is  once  established,  it  ought  never  lo  remain  long- 
er from  one  sowing.  To  those,  however,  who 
may  wish  to  convert  the  land  to  permanent  pas- 
ture, perhaps  no  better  mode  can  be  adopted  than 
hv  leiting  the  lucerne  continue  until  the  natural 
grasMs  supersede  it'  It  is  not  necessary  literally 
10  Mow  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  ;  I  only  atate 


it  as  my  practice,  and  by  that  I  succeed.  The 
eeseniial  points  are — First,  that  the  laodaboald  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  but  tbelucerne  does  notsue- 
ceed  well  immediately  af\er  the  fallow  until  a  crop 
of  turnips,  mangel,  or  some  other  crop  has  been 
taken,  that  has  also  been  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Secondly,  it  should  not  be  sown  too  early,  and  the 
eeed  should  be  new.  Thirdly,  clean  thoroughly 
the  first  summer,  and  regularly  4bld  upon  it  with 
sheep  afterwards,  discontinuing  the  hoe  alioge' 
iher.  As  Ihe  produce  must  vary  according  lo  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  soil,  no  statement  can  be 
ifarnished  of  the  quantity  other  than  by  stating  the 
weight  of  that  which  has  already  been  produced} 
three  cuttings  from  good  land  will  yield  fmro  five 
to  six  cwi.  per  aquare  rod.  Upon  two  acres  I  have 
kept  six  horses  and  colts  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  this  lime,  besides  n  portion  used  for  waeoad 
calves.  Upon  another  farm,  six  acres  have  sup- 
ported ten  cart  and  two  nag-horses  during  the 
same  period.  And  a  friend  of  mine,  who  nasa 
very  strong  clay  land  farm  of  nearly  400  acres, 
has  kept  sixteen  powerful  horses  upon  eight  acres, 
from  April  to  Ocioher,  for  several  years  past,  with 
the  exception  of  three  weeks  between  the  Snt 
and  second  cuttings  when  fed  upon  tares.  I  find 
that  my  horses  maintain  tbrawelves  in  condition 
without  corn,  and  perform  their  work  better  then 
others  that  are  fed  upon  cut  clover,  tare*,  &e.,  and 
one  bushel  of  oats  each  per  week.  A  fine  piece 
of  lucerne  I  calculate  to  be  worth  from  SOI.  loSSI. 
per  acre  ;  if  cut  for  hay  it  should  be  thoroughly 
made,  as  heating  upon  the  alack  spoils  it,  and 
makes  it  mouldy.  &obt.  Bakuu 

IVHUU,  .Eusx. 


OH  8TOKIVG  TURiriPS. 

From  the  London  Farm  era'  HspziD& 

8iT^ — I  have  observed  in  different  agricultural 
publication*  many  methods  rBcommended  lor  the 
storing  of  turnips  in  winter ;  and  amon^t  all  thoae 
plans  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  so  simple  or  so 
efficaeiouB  as  the  one  I  have  adopted  with  great 
success  lor  several  winters.  I  am  only  a  small 
farmer,  and  usually  store  for  winter  and  spring  use 
about  30  tons  of  Swedish  turnips.  My  method  is,  to 
make  a  long  heap  of  turnips  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  wide  at  the  bottom  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground, 
and  pile  them  up  in  a  triangular  form  as  high  as 
they  will  stand  ;  then  cover  them  with  sods  cut 
from  a  moss,  which  I  procure  about  half  a  yard 
square.  The  sods  when  properly  cut  end  taken 
care  of  will,  from  the  quantity  of  heath  in  them, 
last  several  winters,  Thoae  I  intend  for  covering 
my  winter  stock  of  luroipBthia  season  having  been 
cut  from  the  moss  in  1^9. 

I  have  not  found  in  my  stock  of  turnips,  since  1 
adopted  this  mode  of  preserving  them,  20  Ibs.  of 
rotten  or  decayed  turnips ;  and  I  usually  have  soma 
m  late  as  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  at 
which  time  this  year  they  appeared  as  ftesh  and 
juicy  almost  as  when  they  weie  stored  in  October 
last. 

Any  farmer  living  near  a  moss  has  a  ready, 
cheap,  and  most  efEcacioiis  covering  for  his  tur- 
nips ;  and  I  recommend  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  at  least  lo  try  this  plan  one  vear. 

jfugutt  3,  1841.  A  GHBSHmtD  Farhkr. 
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Wi-  glv-  a  I'lHAe  m  rbe  i^iri^twititr  Icnt^r  eitiire, 
(••Ritiiiii]£  uitf>  ihti  intiiic  nnj  irskiEeacr  ol'  ihe 
mimr.)  lar  flirt  Jullonnn^  ievpnti  rSftiiun^ :  tl  e«M 
foph  io  'h'  airanatf  liinir'l'ufB  •ome  nl-jt-rnoits  lo 
bur  e  Hl'T'iil  i'yiir»e,  whir  fi  have  ti^-n  vtHif  J  i>l>'c> 

Irtif  LiccttBiuii  lo  uiiewvr  4kJitW*'M><itlt  dm  hu.  h  ulijcic- 
lioiH,  ii  ttlea  peririM  us  li<  rfn'iiv  Hm*  u*r  (ihllvn'n' 
in  thn'  IT#("ri^f  Iroin  0(ir  uppOfil'tits)  nri-  iw'  »lr>liil 

10  let  iKe  putilic  taie  niiiniona  stuiml  ihni  atiMhe 
ni«mi  PtRingiy  in  conttii--^  wiih  ciuf  own.  AnJ, 
wtiilr  ilpsisttmu'  lo  L'uiil(>¥a  aui^h  camrbia  Jte  tve 
rtrrtn  rii!l»''i  utI  »ff  ["futl  ol' pirBuinir,  ive  wHI 
u«6  Ui'i*  arcatioii  i  Ji/flrfertr^/vr  thejirst  /urif,  t-irid 
a        be  alt-j  il)c  /asf  (i'n<»  uiileen  agam  lunnj  h> 

11  bylitfl  'tkp  u|>rraitori  o!  grounille/s  'rharg<>9  ol 

potitin  In  'hn  FiiitiH'rs'  Ut>Kteier, 

Out  Ici  otir  {tieiu\  aiiil  carrwpoinJciai  opctii  llrfii 
K;r  litni-vll'  Wtf  wiJI  noi  imiiuim  iIik  uliii  tfl  ttni- 
«ft«ul  uiilbir  filrroriuJ  )<Mriii;e  ol'  nciiwe^riiir^  act 
uflK-nrni  in  Biiv.inre  ol'  pr»j8eni(iig  his  ergnmcni. 
^,itij  Eirtfii  takiiiL!<Mre  noi  lu  preettK  ItciitiiT  iirai  or 
laii  1)  (mj1i  ai  11  ivifl  conduce  rodearnesfi,  and  |>ri?- 
venl  ilie  neeesniy  of  rpfienrlun,  autl  in  no  cony 
weJtWpn  Ihe  Ibrcc  oi'dis  aimcl*,  we  shall  nuwx  our 
i;ijiTia-ijlt^r  rrplii^s  KB  t\QU'»  ■<<  hi?  fianicularchargea, 
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fttar  fir — -I  'liii'k  viMilc  ol  Hift  I'luratau*  ol  lh« 
.■s-rlit  r  iii|[||li>-ra  ol' the  Knrinfr^-  K'-^fisiff  si^efn  (o 
l.ivt-  u<-tM  fi^rucjiipn  hy  llio  S'-i'^mhwr  nyn»tn?r,  iC 
not  tiy  rfr^cnO  oiherp,  1  ulUiilc  In  iJie  Rliaruiiiins 
tirniti  (KiliiiL'e^.  ll  (loliiicn)  economy  iJn  nni  mrlixln 
ai  lliid  I  iitie  nil  the  eul'jecrv  ol  moti  viulenl  dir'cUiT- 
»<uii  ol  this  day.  I  h:ive  liurn  much  riiipinkpii; 
linittiiifi;  ueiiumllVi  tepfa-iWy  ihe  m^iiilaimn 
lite  cnrrencv  ihroutrli  I'l^  rii'i'iliijin  ul  liiti  litmke^ 
\mng  (b3  I  liiku  p' )  Hin-  irn>Br  ihii'Jijl  iiotiK-e  ol'  po- 
hiicni  vjrur^i-miioR  oC  ell  nhiph  curte  ihis  ilwiruet- 
eil  rnijntry.(a) 

Now  I  itni  ntie  jf'lho»r  » Im  ^eli(■Vf•  b  inka  hav)» 
iloDf,  are  iloinp,  stud  nrc  iilefiiineil  10  do  mura  spmil, 
tnorullyt  ptjluicu'lyi  roniTHPrt-Ml^v.  nnj  fijjricuH"'"- 
ully,  iban  nit  lUv  mad  !iiiji.kt  bi^tw^i^n  ilie  ore.nn 
anil  ilie  moijntnins.('&)  I  lielievc  ihe  Bii»|)en6K.'n 
or«|iei'if!  pnyuiciits  by  our  bnriti?  !a  have  Ufrn  1 
wiee  anil  talrilnnj  nmnBure  in  fvt-ry  iiiipin"t'l.fc)  I 
lif  Iti've  ihiii  niir  ti^inhA  nre  iiof  Ctimipt  if}atititti*>ne 
in  any  pojnl  of  vipiv  ;  Ih-vhubl"  "Im?  nif-rt  al  thr 
hcnJ  ol  llX'ni  are  Itnoivn  by  you  jhuI  l^y  nie 
til  be  incap^bli*  or  iuhJitii?  Mieir  aiil  10  ihe 
fiuiiiliicrmg  ufamtfft  ivsiit'itima,  ami  bcran^e  no 
fornijjirion  haa  liern  I'TOvnl  ujuin  iIiphi,  <tr  "Kenipl- 
ev!  10  be  proi/p.l  tj)  Voti  will  itcrn'iiive  ilml, 
lioUing  ibfso  fCfinmenlF,  I  crinnot  ri^rpf  In  aPBifll 
in  di^s'  rmnijiiriir  ihe  errors  roiiirin'cj  in  i|if 
Fiirrtitre'  lleyirtiifr,  pnrticiit  ifty  in  'he  pummBry 
of  nrwe',  ni it>v  nfiic'lM  ol' whirrh  hip  inkcn  irmn 
puptnt  iIiHt  I  consiicler  vehicirs  1i)l«rt'-tioil,(f) 
Yoo  W<lt  ihi-trifiirB  ohhgfl  me  hy  p\nrinff  my  at- 
Donn*  In  fTir  Ociob(>r  number  ol'  ihe  Kfgiaier,  an^ 
Vol..  IX.-fll 


wiibclfswinj  my  n  .oiii*  irom  >our  poUcupiion  Jiit,( 
un|o««[  you  tiioiJ  are  ftfoppi  to  Iteep  every  ^Kifi'licajJ 
uriiclr  out  ni  ihn  pappr;  iii  wlik'h  ener,  lrum| 
i''iiii:iiti>.rn>iionu  i<vry%mii\  m  myeEH'.  rM  IQ  you,  I 
ahrtlUrsiro  toroimiiiictO'iihe  iT.(y  )    Yot  wifl  not  ' 
mka  thi»  uI^Jtt'iuii  lo  ihte  piiprr     rx^embng  ro  yna 
pT^nntil'y,  b<  i' 1  ii*-*  "ifnitf  ul  my  iicuri'al  Wrnd*  ttn 
I'll  I  hi*  (ij^ME  nbat-ract-,  I  win  -^o'lsiH  l'»  snyat  diftract- 
ct{,  (ttwiur  till'  liijii'iv'i,  Mi  yoo  wrt;  7  anJ  bciaywe  f 
«l^v>ys  ItriPiv  youi*  projH-iisKy  to  inke  yaur  own 
vtnwB  citi  ftvffy  flllflJel:l^  HTil  llipn-^ur^  hii*  hot  uL 
n  I  8ur|)riitri|  m  y.inr  ])re«pii!  |to*jticin  in  resnH  'o , 
ihiH  iin«-.   Bi'i  I  "iti,  M'lili  "lie  fiiifflie*!  re^iud, 
vrry  iiuly  yitiira,  (g). 


KDITonAi.  REMA8KS  IX  HSPLy. 

(a)  Our  conrtftondem  hem  cxp'ain*  what  he 
menriB  hy  n<ir  clu'y  nrnj  pljjjpi*  nl  nhsfsmin^ 
Jrom  finlilfB,"  in  *i  (nuririer  ns  flitorahlii  10  tie  aa 
we  couM  i|t!«iff.  It  pfquires,  in  his  view,  iIdii  we 
tihaiM  ohemin  I'rnttt  quei-tione  of  "poliiDciil  econo- 
my," Hirl  ipi-pjTiHity  I'ml  ("inlott  frlrHiii(r  to  b.Uik- 
iniJ  nrnl  I'le  if tfulnTiini  of  ihe  puacnry,  nimi  ol" 
mijfs<>  iIji"  rlTcn  ot  thee*  t)tii<efinijii  oji  nifr»cnlniriil 
ftifireif.  Now,  however  much  \vc-  miifhi  ciiifK^^w 
on  OUT  very  dillcfeni  «ii'w  nl  ihc  ilmy  orihr  pletl^a 
nf  iitiKiin^nCp-,  iifi  nienninSi  unJ  rie  luiniinpiii,  wu 
IV ill  here  merely  rel«Tlo  the  Imir^li  cfapd  ol  su^jevia 
ilei»i^'tiPid  lo  he  ir¥nli"ii  "(  in  Uii'  Fjh  riirfe^  Kr-gitt- 
lf>r,  n9  s'Hi^il  ill  Ihe  urji^innl  frvfiifCfw,  liiik)  tv- 
peHr*>iJ  in  ihe  work,  mil  whirh  clupi  \in^  Upfn 
irpSiieil  ol  in  every  vj^Jijrae  <i('l!)r  wnrk.  "I'Iip  euh- 
jM!  13  ibuB  BiaieJ  ;— "4.  7%e  discussion  nf  such 
sitiijfta  ftf  politkai  economy  aa  are  amnecUd 
ufiih  tlie  preaervalym  ami  nupptirt  "/  ('"f  inltrfsta 
of  asjictfUureJ'''  Th«Bi*JO  tar  I'ri'm  lii-tng  i^leit^jed 
lo  iiiiHinin  iroM)  ibgcuj>Bire  enrU  q»i«^iiff)«,  iha 
pleitnTa  civen  (nnil  out  coxip^\wi\<W.[Mx  wne  Qfii 
ihe  rnr!ieBl  eubscribCJ'fii  witfi  une  ol  'he  llr«l  to 
bcHf  »nil  receive  ii  wiMi  or  li'ncl  laot  itjiprovHl) 
wrt'>  clirecflv  'lie  rewirrei^,  Tli"  only  'tonbt  en  ihia 
pcitii  llmi  run  r>-rii  Lin,  ia,  wtii-tln-r  ilm  firrpenl 
biirilunc  rnli.'v  oCihifl  couniry  iie  a  (jii.'piicn  "coii- 
oet'tfil  with  'he  |irf.ferv«ilinri  «niJ  support  ol'lbg 
inivroe'fi  oF  H^riculiure.'^  Arnl  thiii  ii  lfi«nrli,  And 
in  fi  ilfgrw  11*  liiith  rucvcn  we  wouki  pljca  tl,  (in- 
rlwil  'n  ia  onf  onlv  I'o'flii  nl  (iht'itc  iiiff->einTil  m 
the  whofe  qtjcsitoin,)  our  ri  rteepL-Mji  ni  liilly  aJ- 
nitis,  mul  vtry  »!rongIy  assena  tu  u  «ubi«f|uei]l 
|)itesHf{e. 

Bur,  (TrivPLi  from  ih*i  nhovc  ifatirtl  ijraiii'd 

fpfohifriinn,  our  corieef (indpiil  and  ev*>ry  orFier 
ihoronirh  hrtrikiie  will  eiiJl  uf>jpfl  ibiil  we  ar»ue 
ill  BiipiJurt  nl'  ihe  ivrt>tl|r  eiile.  Well!  li  ew,  it 
Ei.'ifi|ifne  luc  kily  Ibrihe  oiher  pjde  o)'  the  qiiPsrioEi 
ihrii  we  e(ani)  iiniong  piihtiehfrt  ultiinsi  alone  in 
ibie  ermr  \  and  ihm  whpn  nooriy  all  \Uv  powprlul 
influence  ihe  newfpappp  preua  is  i-xiTieil  in  the 
fiipnorl  t-r  wbiH  We  oppoflf,  our  corff epnndent 
and  uiif(p  miuhi  loleraie  the  altempi  fo  i-niiblo 
ilje  piitiln'  htftireonieihinsnn  lhe  nihcr  e,\Att  b 
meanB  of  our  lifble  ami  uiipupporied  voice, 
wc  (ijTso  niUi^h  in  error  n«  10  rh'^  operotion  u( 
wh:ir  we  depin  an*'  wilt  »iill  cull  ih«  Ifainlulfnl 
banUuiff  tiy*ipiii  n''  Viri*iiijia,  why  liua  nut  our  cor- 
rcBpnnJent,  or  oihf.rfi  like  hiiP,  oppcwed  our  nijniE- 
rons  arpfiraenifl  artd  nlSp^'fil  inris,  by  cuuniervail- 
ing  nrg'umpTKd  iiikI  racpl  Yet.  in  all  iha  lour 
yi^iUH  ol' bi^r^lt  suapentioa.  niid,  till]  lu^'re  remftrk^ 
.ably,  is  ihc  Imi  nioe  momha  ol' our  •iror'g  iJis 
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BDid  AVwi Hot  «D  mtiGb  lu  i>iLK  UI  ^uiDf  lit  (km 
hn^B/tion  trfiXM'^"  i<'ri''MJii  Uk  oiniitUtiTi  tlir  rifituti- 
pl0i nr  dclii'jii  1 1.1- .iV'ij^'-i9  cii  (111- ■'^'KiL'ii),  I'leniy 

Hiivocartf,  HOT  cvon  nny  Z'lw.  m  iJir  kunHi  i^viit;  ■■lud 


wfftfe^Hint'  tlie  nJlcgtd  uLuaif  ».■)  iiyiiliint;  tlnl  uu'  (.very  iJiifU'ary  DF n 
exinrtir  iliai  tkloy  uugtii  nor  to  be  iviunnDil, 


ci:ptftl|W)1lfHr4  i^i"  hjuihs  arv  pure  Jind  liwst.  0 
iruM-'Wnriliy.    Tlitr  mirM  l^i        at  nifi»*it]t3t 
>\iiii  oi' *yn\iBm*  avUkh  are  rumtpi^  tiiuJ.  r-'  I'l'tn' 
[111  if-naciicy  itti4  upttriTion,  vl  nliidd  >'<  '>3  i 
(11(1-1  ml' flifMtiri'iiTfl  ntr,  Qt  iruiyVir;  ^nthl  hi 
nriiii  iiirn.     ttur  njrn-irjtuiLiJtin  JuultJ)^ 
ivii  h  iifpliiriiTi'iii  !•  itn'     rni'nn  iriilf 
I'Tpiinrly   ll■L^^ll"l■|^    Ij)'   lln:  Unii.'-iLi  jiin'i 
HV>>uIlI  lit:  iticiclurtHloiiDiLirjueuait  V II '  t  m  l'^i 
iihIi  (i)inialQir  Of '  4tAl>Maitt. iBilM  ii  <i..i 


n 

i.M'l 
i!-t.[ 

10  ni'iilmnlii,  i*T  Kiitry  an  tJit-  t-lave  imik  II 
flip  il^-HTJueiEilioi*  wonij  L(:irhiii.p  liull'ctM.r  luunt'iil 

.'t|ii>c;t,  (Id  chrtr^fiJ,  It  nuAi  iiEivit  t'Ctiii         m  Ih^^i^ianU,  >Mtfiri^  ihni  hihi*,    Oi,-  li  t^i^tn 
['rfitAtjKeilquulLviiOr  uiilI  iihjL  iiihiLig  I  itniii  ihrr  ihean  rnL'n  m'rf!  ri«  vinnigiu  as  im 
prdtf,    Nnw  tni  |>in  It       nil'  ci^iriB-  >ii)(or  iicople — or  if  Miewij^,  it»  WiiiJu,  ihiil  Jdhii 

'  Ni'iTion  iv4«  n  piouH  art!  t^iuc^re  CA^ian  n'l^tle 


the  * 

•iwudcni'*  owtiifiinif I'liy  mill  c-intitnj  wJKjilibi  i 
Waultl  li;ivi_'  lint-  'H'i>i'1lJii>t|  .xir  i^ll'i-i^'-tl  ii(j(t(ii|K'r 
rnedJijiit.:  wnti  I'.hi^iuil'  .ui-i  ]uiii(ii-s,  ii  nr  h.iLi 

4U*<Qi;il-'l  <tie  |iuli!.'y  »  Ijiijli  LIl<  Jt^i|in>l/i'.r:,  irulCiiJ  itl 

ihiH  \vfiii  ii  111'  (JinMiiTii. 

(ijj  Tiie  luiyiiiufiiicil  tti^ur  laigtll  loler  llfin 
-fbi«  uuiufiatuoti  mill  ittrongiy  rjtprfciifled  pra/oreitiHk 
thm  DUf  norra})«?iiiii>ii>L  lyBanl  lo  coovuy  lAoi  lio 
thi^Dgllt  tfUl  llgAtty  01  WV^  *anA»v  but  wft^miBn 
10  knan  ibnl  rai  tinilt«  vt>ry  tiigtily  kI'  ItHBTf  «i0ttVt 

BmE  ihereliPfu  liaal  hi*  4-«iin"tir  "1  ilie  iigsk'OlnwrHl ',  li.-iiilingr  the  eii't'rprii*i'si,  tiinc  bi 
valUBwI  jifCilCwtnuMo  f«i[itH  iiuiirv  liiiiili*  IB  140  I iti^iib)ii>»B  Hffe,  )inFriiilic,  hnipRijir  i.' 
niuoh  (hu  mora  es  iHi-il  i[i  [.ii"ii"iinii 

(e)    Wc  !lijl1lll  luilj,  Ciur 


|i<ll  [)l,i 

lii  If 

III  ■, 

III  vvr  k 

i'j>; 

UL^I 


ICI  'bann  u|>rigiiiaj'iii  Ikm^ 

tirtDit  aIqvq  iliiiii  we  art?.    Bui,  wMl^  iliofi  ndokit- 


Hire 


Hire  Diu»e  a«y  ■ 


for  mir 

l^liiitiL'^iy, 
_  rttitiiniry 


ntlll->MctS  pwjint'     cuurBB)  M  0[>rnffted,  hot  nnl> 

btttAjnu,  ntiit  tiLj[  icfii  in>,  by  ilicwMfer  ijrtiuiK'al  iiird 
oi        t>\\vk  :  lur  cfttinijilK,  tiy  Altici'i  <i.Jt..iiii;i 

l^rOltil  Nliltjiill   Al'l'l^l'^'^j  ^    frhulMi.  Ill    iliril  rtl't-lll 

'«>>!ii  pniiipMi'ii>,  w^lich  we  vnrttfcajly  i«'^  omiiKi'nil 
iii  Kit)  p«ruEiil  iumJ  consuJcmiion.    Wt^  ^lo  iim 


k-J  .vh'  ^liiji    wiiiiM  If  hr-  II  loi*ii-n1  il^iltt-lTtin  ll 
n>t  ir,:u4r  kViiM  ;i  jtml^  victilKU*  UElJ  ClinMijU 

IiI^l:  iiislifjitii>ii  I    Ac  iL<a  liriJCi  lUwat 
iliitjiji|i^  riii^n  t-Qnstiivr  |nit'nri.-i!ririEi  w  8 
i>l  robltery  bikI  (ruir.l'T.    >Vriij|(l  il^^  u^pft-^iu 

audi  g«iierul  opE4ii<jti  ^r^nv^'y  llmi  ^iN  uI-h. 
hi'P-Ti  cmlCvriJf^J  m  jiriiraitfiitij/  nvrt."  roMM  nf  in 
morflereral   Or,  11  iiprsoiirt  rtoi'rijjiije.l,  ami 

IiHUll 

''inHil,  iB  iIljiI  9  pruor  iliui  ilic  iywidni  iiin4 
<i|ivi-,iii«ri      jn-ivn'i"fTin}^  h.ivr  ilie  likif  chnrAc- 
M'liijiicn  ^    I  ►ill' til' I'vfry  wvu  iifimmit  rn^gnl  |~ 
ivar  irniMf  lit.  ii>  i  fiBUuihlv m  llic^  ivroFiaj  Qnd> 
ivan  ill  iitf'i^i  tEr[lMi[i'(lcii  <x,<mp(*^  hvfo 

witb{)ut  vwti  etiiaf  <>r  ju<iitk--jii>ii.  fitiJ  were 
iuaimmkI  lur  e^iaqmem,  fit  athfr  iinlmvJul  trulti, 
iici  ow  wuuiel  cotiileinn  nn  n  rubtirt  ^^{nl  rEinfil'i'rrr 
tfvftiy  ("tlicer  whu  ci^mminili^d  in  iucli  vviirw,  tiiir 
1 4'  vi'ii  'he  «triU«(i  i  rii  vvlu'  iltiiH'iCtI  •.Uyiv^  ^  ■  m  I  )  '"t, 
utcnrJuiK  Ilu-  rriiiininm  «f' (lur ■eorf'i.jii'iiil'-iic, 
Ulil  jiH^tj  Uir  j'lilJJi:  iriili.tfUrr  t.!fH^[  .  n  ,,  (,  .  ,i  ui, 
iLie  >liijiii:ML''k:  i'l<  Li-iji'if.r  i^l  livr  iciiJi nltv  ^ 
LOimuiir^LU'it+p  iviHiM  iif  riijlli<:ii'iii  LTihuml  i"  iii'ie 
rlic  jLi-lii.c  III'  thf  iill.L.  I,  I'll  ( 'ii]ii-iili:i;jr!i,  (Jiqf 
I'luniiicai.  i'i  itiJi.!,  iJiJii  ilit^  presciii  i:ifiiijiii  nvnf 
«viili  riihjft!  1 !    W<'  [iroiefE  i^inrt  nil  imhIi  i|je< 


tiiium  tiiiy  auii-f);t[>f'r-iuDi]ey  ^oihtirijy — i^m  icasu  gitiKimctleidiioiitiEit,  nikiingi'tiiiKt  (laiieniQnMirnmg- 
ihe  qucsiJoR  to  tw  ieitleel  ennrsly  by  tho  Im»i  j  ty  ib«D  UjarpflTtrijaiat  uEiev^uuf  wrtwiwJBiltiif.iBo 


.  auUwiun  on  ttiii  olfaer  aiiiI 

itliBi  «re  kno^  Ui«jveeti«e 
fbrbti  ill^STciai^^SiBTMfpoiKleruiD^  l^ve  Tu  ih^ 
ivuril  "corrupt'*  tu  h»  unie  iiQ^FiM^iUu  ih«  banki. 
W'e  ilunk  llnrHi  ral'iet  iln't;  ni^cn^o  ih.iti  tht-  stif'jixtt! 
(.1  I  lie  wjdtj'NfirpAtl  iiui-l  jJi'ii'TkI  i^HK  ti  1)1  i.'Limi|Hni.ii ; 
III  n  llli^y  'i'*?  llie  corruf'l'iifi,  ■.nni-h  iiirin-  ili'U<  Ulv- 
ci:rfUf)ti:d.  Win  tliu'iti  iiiL!  iitllr-f  IVuThI-  mm.' 
ili-[i|iiii-,  iJiL.'li  111  i^otitilKin  (rdhtitiVB  ulicii 
i'ii,LLprflLl-<L.|ji.l  Uniltr  llji-  L't-TIHTttt  lemi  "COHUplj''' 
iiijij  lUfluuli  &t->iiu<:  It  ii»  j^ruttmbiy  uittd  4Wve.  iL 

ihen  our  awruiioudaBl  mufm  iJiat  l«nn  lu  imfiiy 
eiilterur  bll  tb«  c'wnurerH  ol' Itilea,  uor 

ItuiyuJ  or  iribii^hicratft.tV'inHtanti  duEy,  (ruuilulani 
lu  principle  und  m  gerATBl  operuliWi  iDcn  we  oa* 
j»n,  in  offfKwIilQn  10  h!m>  ihftt  flur  tvikiog 
tetn  luid  mi  b^kd  urr  i^LK  h  nml  irit«t'  ifaoMi  Ba( 
it  woiiJil  bt'  ti  fdJFi  if'fuilur,  which  wi;  hnvtj  uevfrr 
»s:»erit:-il,  ihiii  'tn'  i-irli-'oi's  'iii'l  il-m-Uns  <liCaC 
iiitniuiiLHii^  Mre  iiii.TtkMC  m  iii  p"'T-«:irily  coiTuj.'*.. 
Ami  il  1^  .1  fiLljII  iiiijic  j^i'L.'j-s  Ji'-.'i  ■■  V  "''M-,  iII'LI  hi-- 


ciiUiu!  I.b4  "  tiic-u  ni  ittti  iie^d  ui  ihtiu 


wblob  f«M  fitOfrally  Ufii>:J,nticl  whinh  nmrtuDTVi 
Itiit,  (hnt  bemast!  Imnk  prt'siik'nii  ;tnu  tlirr'-k 
or  manj  of '01CAI,  inMy  isk      bi^K  i^iiil  b<ku<>r,ji 
thftrMffli',  iMiirioUi-",  m.irfii,  and  '■vcii  ii[j;!i^iuit 
ihttt  tht^  firiiK'i||.)l(.'  iiiikl  I  lit^  u|hf  tiiiKFiii  III  ili>  iridniti* 
iKind  iliny  iiiikiiJii,'!'.  iii4Uf:l  lln'irfi'Di.'  liuniVt, 

\V  I"  lint! I r  iTiltmi  ilic  privMie^^hnrTUir 

III    I  Ik-  L>Lj{ik  ill  II  IlLii  llli.'d  III  In'  ,  im  i^i^Liirf  lit  c 

ir|iHijiHl4.'iiri.  iiri^iniii'iii  iihl^  i  m  |iiii  i^,  j.ifiLt  khil  i|tn 
tt);ii  uiiiiiT  I'.liL.'li  Hii'y  I ijiT'i ,iii'.  tiiiiy  licf-i>rruj 

atwrnuiini'ii^.  'iii'i     hixtmikhi  t^n  the  InKnMv 
tba  noniiiiuiiiiy  uiay  t><j   li.miiiikni,  pIlmdtfflA^*. 
ami  aviqi  ruiiMUSi 

(b.)  Wa  MiJmli,  mill  ii-Lin.'!,  ilm  niii^ir  in'^ivi' 
pnpcrs  oro  iii(l*i(.'fl  viMnI  li>.-  ot  rutM^IioM"  hi 
yjeiiu'.r  oi-  teefl  exirni.  As  ti  niatic  tii-iT 
liiirioipiiy,  wft  shooM  lihu  lo  hniHi-  ivifiicti 
our  t■.llr^f1sfta(lllit^n^  tfnAn  utv\  riiiifiiU-u  in,  iir  (ree 
irLtm  fiii''l>  grtmnj  ortri'iirwifM  ,  :>*t,  ivclimii  Itii^tiic- 
jriif,  we:  iiiurh  RijHpt^iM  ttim  hc  hna  finil  m  .  t.jir'ri'il 
lnviir,   unJ    mill  runliiiTie  Ul  liiiV'f  rnt   n  nuidm 

i^lL.l  ^.'Liiilr,  .'iiliLI*  mil'    I'tlpi  I    Tvtil'l':])  Im  lltW'IMlg  ll 


»rM  l*un|i«t  niUilwillJiii;  uuil  ttffpSiV'n 


""ilk-  ivwkly  ^' 
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ul'  qewB,"  we  can  only  eay  that  we  have  aimed  to 
t'urnish  iht;  eurhusL  knowu  news,  and  true  state- 
nmnU  ol' tncis.  And,  Ibr  so  cmicUe  and  meRiier 
a  compendium,  siill  trust  thai  we  huve  guccm>dt;d 
ill  telling  the  truth  as  j>eiit!r.iliy  as  any  ol'  iiiti 
more  favored  newapupeid,  dcleciive  us  may  tie, 
some  ot*  the  sourcea  ul  our  uiliirin.iiiun.  We 
tidiuU  no  newapajier  and  no  niun  us  otit/torily 
for  all  thinga ;  but  will  rrjem  no  dujiply  ol'  ii^lii 
or  tnlbrination,  howtwer  Hi^irueilul  in  general  ul 
ibe  channel  through  which  ii  may  come.  State- 
ments ol'  lacu  should  be  judged  by  their  agree- 
ment nub  trutb  in  results,  and  not  altogether  by 
their  sotirces. 

(/.)  According  to  the  undorsianJing  d'our  cor- 
reajionileiit  of  the  lerni  "  poliiicid  articles,"  (and 
which  wa«  answered  in  itie  f\rs\  note,)  ive  can  pru- 
miee  no  Buch  amendment.  The  Farmers'  Ue<ri6ler 
iDity  be  deprived  ol' all  remunennin^  pecuniary 
support,  and  even  be  pui  down,  uliinialeiy,  lor  sub- 
■(lining  ajfriculturul  and  general  interests  atjrainiii 
banking  and  borrowingiinerttris.  'We  know  well 
what  we  are  lo  uxfieet  from  tho^e  who  may  ho- 
iieslty  iliiiik  and  act  like  our  correspondent — and 
still  more  Ironi  the  far  greater  number  ofbankites 
whose  motives  and  ucis  will  not  bear  compari- 
Boii  with  hiif.  There  can  not  be  many,  11  indeed  any, 
ol'  the  class  ul'  servile  bank  slaves  among  our 
subecriberB;  but  udieis  ol' tli.ii  cidtis  will  uui  ihe 
lesa  exert  theoifelved  in  every  possible  way  to 
put  down  an  uncompromising  opponent  to  the 
power  they  serve.  We  have  not  overlooked  this 
threatened  consequence — and  are  nut  moved  by 
its  terrors.  It  will  not  be  easy  lo  force  us  to  silenee ; 
and  while  wecontinueto  publish,  we  shall  not  cease 
to  maintain  ilteconieei  with  ihe  I'ruudulent  bank- 
ing system,  until  it  is  citlier  rctbrmed,  or  t'oi- 
merly  pu6c>e<ised  power  siiall  be  rejiored,  and  ren- 
dered iuiprcgnahle.  In  the  eflori,  wc  iniiy  be 
uiade  to  break-  under  lliu  nyutiu  orbuiik  puwer,  bui 
we  shall  not  bend  lo  it. 

Ad  our  correspundtiul  has  treated  and  denoun- 
ced as  fjuliiics"  ^nly  our  articles  un  political 
economy  and  banliing,  it  is  perhaps  su{it-fdiiuui> 
lo  extend  our  defence  lariber  than  his  aEsauli  ha<:f 
i-eached.  But  as  we  Kiiuw  lhat  other  ijcr^uiis,  in 
a  less  formal  manner  and  le^-s  li'ieiidly  spirit, 
have  affixed  the  similar  chciri:e,  ol'  ireuiiug  uC 
party  politics,  we  will  take  llii<>  occasion  lo  deny 
the  charge  and  dely  ihe  prooli  In  giving  any 
proper  epituine  (jI  news  ur  curieiii  eveiils,  it 
wuuld  be  uiij)Otiiiible  lo  avoid  aiiiti'ii^  t-oiiieiinies 
■  he  niuGi  iiiiportaiit  parly  evr^nls,  wincli  heluiig  lu 
the  liisUiry  ul  ihe  Unit*,  and  are  like  to  have  itn- 
portant  resuhs  un  matters  which  we  are  buotid  U> 
stain  or  discuss.  But  when  init.Te>jliii>;  nn-rely 
oi  parly  movements,  or  pany  succesiieB  ur  deleaiu, 
we  have  geiieratly  parsed  lliein  over,  or  simply 
given  ihe  Tacts  without  commeu).'*  We  belons  lu 
no  existing  political  party,  and  have  very  linle 
respect  Ibr  the  generrd  couri^e  and  ineai^ures  ol 
any  pariy  now  or  recemiy  havini;  )iuwer  to  lute, 
and  to  abu^e  their  iruei.  i'ei^unaily,  and  in  our 
private  capacity,  nune  can  be  more  unreserved 
and  open  in  evjire^isioiiri  ol"  approval  ol  or  hos- 
tility to  political  njea^ures — and  our   course  in 

•The  publication  of  a  general  sumoinry  of  news 
in  the  Farmeis'  Register,  has  been  louml  lo  be  ul 
more  trouble  th;iii  iitilily,  and  wji  (lef.ii;in'(l  lo  cease 
with  the  current  volume.  Tht^  desi};iied  omission 
bowever,  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  such  ubjoc 
tions  as  are  made  abore. 


that  capacity  has  been,  and  wilt  conllntia  to  be, 
to  approve  what  we  deem  right,  and  condemn 
and  denounce  what  wo  deem  wrong,  no  matter 
which  of  ihe  opposiag  pariies  m^y  be  the 
naents.  Our  correspondent  knows  this — and  also 
thill  we  hnve  sometimes  baiiled  by  bia  side, 
acainei  what  we  concurred  in  deeming  abuses* 
of  power,  just  as  strenuously  as  tve  now  differ 
with  hini,  and  oppose  certain  abuses  which  he 
upholds  and  cherishes,  as  the  greatest  of  public  be- 
nefiiB.  But  in  our  editorial  character  we  bave 
been  entirely  free  from  party  adbesioa.  H* 
it  were  worih  the  white,  we  could  adduce  proofs 
of  our  freedom  from  the  charge  of  bias  by  party, 
in  fads  showing  that  persons  of  every  party  bave 
at  limes  inferred  (hat  we  belonged  to  the  party  of 
iheimpporientf:,  and  that  they  have  condemned  our 
publication  and  course,  on  that  ground.  And  these 
mistakes  tvere  caused  by  the  usual  intolerance 
and  bigoted  feeling  of  party  men  ;  Ibr  as  every  such 
man  expects  unanimity  of  approval  (br  ihe  acts 
of  his  leaders,  from  all  of  his  side,  he  deems  the 
slightest  expression  of  censure  of  any  measure  of 
his  party,  as  indicniing  Ihe  utterer  to  be  as  bigot- 
ed a  member  of  the  opposite  party.  And  a  like 
mistake  has  probably  been  avoided  by  our  preFent 
correspondent,  and  we  have  therefore  escaped  hin 
rebuke  being  cxientled  to  lhat  |K)int  also,  simply 
because  he  better  knows  our  free  political  opinions, 
and  independence  of  parly  rule. 

For  more  than  iwotity  years  we  have  had  no 
sreai  or  abidini;  confidence  in  any  dominant  party, 
while  exercising  power — and  lear  that  our  own 
stale  rights  republican  creed  and  principles  will 
hereafter,  aa  heretotbre,  be  protessed  only  by 
parties  out  of  power  and  aeeliing  its  attainment. 
I  But  we  a\so  deem  the  destruction  of  the  irredeem- 
able and  irresponsible  paper  banking  system  ns 
1)1' importance  to  agricultural  inleresis  and  lo  the 
ptiiilic  weal,  paramount  to  'he  temporary  soccew 
;iiiJ  rule  of  any  parly  that  has  existed.  But 
no  pany  yet,  while  in  power,  has  truly  op- 
puped  and  resirained  the  trrowth  and  power  of 
ilie  fraudulent  paper  sysieni — and  we  therefore 
have  but  liitie  confidence  iti  preseni  mure  ihnn 
pnst  protessiona  on  lhat  point.  We  look  lo  ihs 
irreiU  body  of  the  people  at  last  to  rise  in  iheir 
indisnatiun  and  compel  iheir  leaders  to  do  this 
work  of  reformation  ;  and  not  oiherivise  lo  party 
action,  party  leaders,  eearcety  more  than  lo  the 
hanks  themselves,  to  reform  iheir  abuses  and 
irnuds. 

(g.)  We  value  hiahly  the  assuranre  of  our  cor- 
respondent's Continued  personal  li'iendly  reirnrd, 
because  we  most  truly  reciptocate  'he  sentiment, 
and  conid  extend  in  words  much  further  the 
grounds  of  our  npprecialion  of  his  worth.  In 
ennileiDuing  the  course,  and  wiihdravving  his  aid 
from  the  Farmers'  Rei>!sier,  he  acts,  as  he  always 
.loes,  honestly,  and  independently  of  all. improper 
motives.  It  does  not  abate  in  the  least  our  eeii- 
mation  of  his  good  qualities,  nor  our  fiiendly  dit^- 
position  towards  him.  Ol  course,  we  consider 
!iim  aa  wrong-headed  in  reganl  to  banks,  and 
a«  obfiiina'e  in  his  enoctf,  as  he  can  possibly  atip- 
pose  of  He.  Bui  we  may  both  he  conteiii  to  b.i. 
liuice  these  derocalory  ooiiiions  of  each  other,  as 
■.\r\  account  seiiled  and  done  with;  and  we  irusi 
liiat  in  every  olher  reaped  our  mutual  opinions 
may  cominue  as  they  are,  liivorahic  and  alloge- 
Iber  Itind  and  friendly.— Eu.  F.  U. 
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PKEnBHTATIOIl  OF  VIRKS  FROM  THE  RAVAGES 
OP  BUGS. 

Pffim  the  Ki-ntacky  Karmer. 

A  frienii  hna  named  lo  ue  that  the  (ullowintr  ie 
ihe  most  pflei'iiial  meihofi  to  prpperve.  young  vinee 
from  the  riiviioiea  ol  the.  huij:'  : 

Take  a  lew  brniiches  ol  cctlHr  lop,  boil  them  in 
water  eo  hs  to  niaite  a  pretly  elronudpcoplioil — find 
■Iter  it  is  cold,  wUli  »  waterine  pot,  wpt  ihe  vinen, 
and  not  one  boff  will  touch  them.  Thi»  mu^r  he 
repealed  evcy  lew  davs,  pariii-ti'::rly  alier  H.niiti 
shall  have  washed  oH  the  dfromiim. 


OF  VISWS. 


Friday,  Oclobrr  I,  1841. 
Judge  Teniipy  of  Eoiii«rana  ha"  been  killpff  in  a  duel 
with  rifie  and  bowi»  kiiivfs.  The  quarrel  was  pro- 
duced by  a  judicial  decision  made  in  court  by  Ihe  jiidjre. 
This  is  a  beautil'ui  illustration  of  tbs  "iiulepeiideiice 
of  the  judiciary." 

A  convpntion  of  slaveholders  was  hold  in  Maryland 
on  the  15th.  Bcsolntions  wpr"  pa^isfd  that  a  s!a'e 
convention  of  persons  favorable  (o  the  protection  of 
the  stavehotding  interests  of  Ihp  stale  [acai.istriorthcin 
philanthropista  and  abniitioiiista,]  should  be  held  at 
Annapolis  on  the  first  .Monday  of  January  next.  The 
convBQtiou  will  be  composed  of  480  persons. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Helderbei^  district  continue, 
and  have  increased.  The  tenants  of  Van  Rensallaer 
have  put  the  law  at  defiance.  A  sheriff  who  went  lo 
execute  a  le^l  process  was  seized,  tied,  and  barely 
escapM  with  his  life.  The  lawless  residents  of  the 
district  are  organized  for  resistance  to  \a.yr. 

The  sub-  treasury  safe  at  Chicap:''.  in  the  office  and 
charge  of  E.  S.  PrescotI,  H'  »?eiv<>r  of  ih"  Land  Office, 
was  opened  on  the  lllh  nit.  and  robbed  of  nearly 
$11,000,  mostly  in  gold.  It  is  presumed  tliat  the  re. 
ceiver's  bond  will  cover  th"  n'nount,  and  of  course 
the  government  will  not  be  the  loacr. 

A  sudden  and  nnasually  hi:rh  inundation  has  lately 
taken  place  of  the  Savannah  pvr,  which  has  doDe 
iQuch  injury  to  crops  and  otliT  |iriipe"rty.  At  Augus- 
ta and  Hamburg,  the  river  rose  20  fVel  in  one  nifjht. 
The  site  of  the  latter  town  was  barely  above  (he  flood. 

During  the  week  ending;  on  the  lllh,  there  had  been 
245  deaths  in  New  Orleans,  of  which  164  were  by 
yellow  fever. 

The  barque  Florida,  from  Canton,  was  wrecked  on 
the  co&sl  ot  New  Jersey,  on  Wi'dnesday  the  22d  inst. 
Vessel  and  cariro  totally  lost.  The  cari^o  was  of  tfa 
and  silk?,  worth  g:200,000.  Crew  all  saved.  The 
accounts  by  the  Florida  were  to  19th  of  May  from 
Canton,  and  add  nothing  material  to  the  previous  in- 
formation, except  rumors. 

Governor  Cannon,  of  Tunnesaee,  died  on  the 
8th  inst.  of  paralysis. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  state  that  the  three  men 

(Burr,  Wal>"h,  and  Thompson)  taken  in  Missouri  and 
charged  with  enticing  away  negro  slaves,  had  been 
tried  at  Palmyra  on  the  lOlh  and  12lh  inst.,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitenliary  lor  twelve  years. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  an  armed 
force  consisting  of  several  thousand  men  have  been 
for  some  time  organized  within  the  stale  of  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  co  operating  with  the  Caija- 
dian  patriols,  as  they  are  called,  in  another  attempt  at 
revolt.   W«  arc  uiformed  ea  good  authgrily,  tLat  the 


organization  of  these  men  within  onr  own  territory 
was  never  so  cnmpieti;  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  that 
it  comprises  a  boily  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons, 
who  are  read]'  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning  across 
the  frontier,  and  lo  carry  fire  and  sword  into  Ihe 
heart  of  Ihe  Canadas.  Whether  the  United  Stotes 
government  ia  aware  of  this  alarming  state  of  affairs, 
we  are  nnable  to  say  ;  or  whether  General  Scott  in 
his  recent  visit  to  Buffalo  and  Detroit  succeeded  in 
discovering  what  was  actually  poing  on  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  places.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  to  ob- 
serving men  who  reside  near  the  Canadian  fronlier, 
that  uiiu.sual  preparations  have  been  making  for  some 
time  past  among  (hose  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  the  patriots,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
are  apprehended  -unless  this  conspiracy  against  a 
nation  with  whom  wi'  aie  at  peace,  is  broken  up  in 
time.  The  recent  robberies  of  powder  and  arms  were 
dr5riblles3  committed  by  persons  in  the  employment 
of  Ihe  conspirators,  and  similar  seizures  will  be  at- 
lernpt(>d  by  Ihem  herealter,  from  time  to  time. — Trta 
Whig. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  warning  citizens  against  making 
any  hoftite  movemenis  against  Canada. 

There  has  eccurred  anotherborder  difficwlly  in  an 
outiage  commitled  by  Canadians.  Col  Grogun,  for- 
merly a  "Canadian  patriot"  noted  for  his  active  par- 
licipaiion  in  the  insurrection,  but  since  a  resident  in 
the  United  States,  was  seized  in  his  bed.  some  miles 
within  the  American  line,  wounded,  and  carried  in 
chains  to  Montreal,  where  be  is  imprisoned. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  (o  blow  up  the 
Biilish  armed  sleamcrlying  in  the  Niagara  river.  The 
floating  fire  apiiaraliis  exploded  too  soon,  when  wilbin 
about  300  yanJs  of  (he  vcs;ei. 

Thirteen  steam  boats  have  bi^pn  lobt  d  irine;  Ihe  last 
four  months  between  St.  Louis  and  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  most  of  them  with  valuable  cargoes.  The 
water  at  tliis  time  between  here  :ind  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  is  exceedingly  low,  a.id  navigation  consequently 
ademlt'd  wilh  ji'fat  risk  anf!  danger  in  consequence  of 
the  snails. .-.;3^/i;n  (II.)  Tel. 

By  ihis  monwg's  maih,  (  Oct.  l.) 
Pfi^viderit  TvkT  has  ordered*FliaI  editors  of  politi- 
tical  uewspajieis  shall  in  no  case  be  appointed  post- 
inasleis,  ami  (hat  all  such  now  in  office  slidtl  be  turned 
out.  Good  !  This  evil  lluis  corrected  has  been  a 
shameful  and  unjustifiable  abuse  and  means  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Another  revolulion  has  broken  out  in  Mexico,  and 
Gt^n.  Santa  Ana  is  again  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Congress  of  Yucatan  has  met  and  declared  the 
enti IV independence  of  that  former  province  of  Mexico. 
!      An  Anti-Slavery  ConvBntion  of  Connecticut  have 
j  •'  respectfully"  asked  of  President  I'yier  to  emancipate 

I  his  slaves. 

j  The  "shaving  in^litulion,''  known  as  the  Exchange 
I  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  stopped  payment  on  the  15th 
inst.  It  is  not  known  what  amount  of  its  trash  is  in 
(circulation,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  considerable. 
I  Every  man  who  holds  any  of  it  will,  of  course,  lose  it. 
I  This  is  a  severe  remedy,  but  it  is  one  that  will  be  sure 
I  to  work  a  cure. 

j  The  stock  of  the  broken  United  States  Bank  is  still 
gradually  gelling  tuwsr  in  price.  The  last  quoted 
was  SI5.76  lor  the  shaie  of  0100,  which  is  just  86.76 

more  than  it  is  worth. 

The  shipments  of  specie  from  New  York  continue 
to  increase  in  amount.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of 
24tb  »ys — ■'  II  is  now  ascertained  that  the  amount  that 
will  leave  that  city  in  all  this  week  will  not  fall  «hort 
of  one  million  of  dollars  '.   The  consequence  almdy 
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is  a  difference  belwem  specie  and  crirrency  there  of  f  |  In  the  mean  time,  Ihe  Wheeling  notes  will  make  a 
to  li  per  cent.  "—"Abonl  $ao«,0»01plt  Iht' fiKTciianl's  [  laiue  pari  oi' tlie  veitue,  an<l  Ihe  Ireasuiy  wil)  loafl 
Bank  on  Wednesday  tor  that  destination  [China]  tlie  amonnt  ol  de[>r(^ciation.  , We  trust  the  loss  may 
Lar^e  drafts  were  also  made  on  other  bank?  lo  ^o  by  ttie  i  be  a!>  great  as  ponfible,  so  that  the  people  ot  Virginia 
Louis  Philippe,  for  Havro,  on  the  24lh,  and  n'-nrly  in^iy  nu  ton^iT  submit  to  be  securities  gent^ral  ibrall 

ilio  banks  ol' the  state.  The  greater  the  lois  biiKt* 
ed  now,  the  greater  will  be  thf  jiaving  bert-afler.  A 


$300,000,  it  la  stated,  are  already  engaged  to  go  by  the 
Groat  Western." 


The  exportation  of  specie  has  be^.  going  on  fcr  I  ^'""''V'P*  treasury.  cati«ed  by  bankrupt  banki,  would 
me  weeks  past,  and  this  week  much  more  Tiberallv  i  I'""^  "  ^^^-'^^''^S'  compared  lo  Ihe  continuance  of 
an  at  any  time  before.    We   pnsume  ihe  .^amt    ''^P^™?"""^«  of  thehaudulent  paper  system,  up- 


some 

than  at  any  lime  Deiore.  We  pn 
tendency  will  continue  through  neict  uionlh,  and  per- 
haps longer.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  five  millions 
sfauuld  gootf,  clearing  the  market  of  the  quantities  of 
MexiAiD  dollars  and  other  silver  winch  is  netd  mrrt- ly 
as  tuerchandize,  and  perhaps  ilrawin;;  from  the  bunk^ 
most  of  their  American  half  dollars  at  a  premium  ol 
a  half  to  one  per  cent.  The  banks  have  a  large 
amount  of  gold,  which  is  nut  wanti^d  lor  exportation 
at  the  present  rates  of  f  xcli.i[ige,  and  is  not  likely  lo 
be  called  for.  The  bauka  therefore  are  not  called 
upon  for  specie  to  supply  (he  foreign  demand,  by  the 
presentation  of  claims  npon  them.  The  opi'iation 
now  going  on  is  altogether  healthy,  lor  specie  hud 
accumulated  here  until  it  had  becoiue  biirthi.n^om.^. — 
2few  York  Jour.  Com. 


The  specie  shipped  in  masses  last  week  was  as  foU 
lows : 

Gladiator  for  London 
Louts  Phillipe  fur  Havie 
Great  Western  for  Bristol 
Akbar  lor  Canton  via  Liverpool 


I'.'lil  by  statu  securilyship. 

Resumplion  !  Remmpiion  !  ! — This  cry  is  beginning 
to  be  heard,  and  it  in  (nil  time  thnt  it  fihoiild  be. 
Some  of  the  bitriks  profe^-;  to  be  able  to  resume  ;  then, 
if  Ihey  do  not  resume,  they  are  iruilly  of  dish&nt$ty, 
and  the  people  must  not  rest  satishrd  unlil  tbey  aie 
punished. — tialUmore  Rtpublican. 

The  Richmond  Eaquirer,  says. — *■  The  whole  banlc- 
itifr  ^lyslem  iu  ihi;  dtateti  must  be  radically  relormed. 
Thi'  Biispended  ilislilutions  (we  mean,  those  that  are 
not  bankrupt,)  mii^l  resume  specie  payments,  by  a 
wise  concert  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  is  practicable." 


Friday,  October  8, 1841. 
According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Ewine,  the  late 
secretary  Ol  the  trea^iiiry.  the  sum  ol  jf.1l9,SI8  re* 
mains  due  from  Ihe  United  Stales  Bitnk  lo  the  treasu- 
ry ol  lhe  United  Slates.    {Senate  Document,  No  121.) 
Judge  JMrLean  of  Ohio  has  declined  Ihe  appoint- 
271  ''40  °^  secretaiy  of  war.  and  J.  C.  Spencer  of  New 

250  COW  i         has  been  appointed  to.  and  has  accepted  the  place. 

All  the  other  persons  recently  nominated  for  the  cabi- 


$230,000 


ftl  097  340  '  ^^^^  accepted,  and  all  are  at  Washington,  except 
.«ial  Bank  i  AK^..MfrL°J/J^:i",l^'"l"^^^^^ 


An  injunction  served  upon  the  Commercial  uiinn,   ^.    ,„   ,  ,  if     e  tr    ,    t          .  -  * 
of  New  York  cily,  by  the  Commi^sionei^.  closed  its  l  .'^'^      'ckl.ffe  of  Kentucky,  postmaster  general.  The 
J  M-..  i..-;     r>   :.  I-  .        '  lorraer  is  detaineii  at  home  by  Ihe  illness  of  his  bro- 


doors  on  Irlonilay.  Cause,  overTailing.  or  leut  loo  ^ 
lart;c  an  amount  to  persons  connected  with  its  ma- 
nagemenl. —  (Phil.  Led.)  it  is  understood  that  the  as- 
sets of  the  bank  are  now  sufficient  to  render  its  debts 
safe,  but  not  to  leave  much  lor  the  stockholders. 
This  was  a  safety  lund  bank.  Its  capital  was  $500,000. 
Its  circulatioo  1st  January  last,  was  $121,-370.— 
Jour.  Com. 


It  is  understood  that  all  Ihe  new  members  of 
the  cabinet  <who  form  the  whole,  except  the  stats  de* 
partmeiit,)  are  opposed  to  Ihe  eEtablishment  of  a  na^ 
tional  bank. 


It  is  yet  a  matter  in  dispute  whether  the  kidnapping- 
of  the  Canadian  "patriot"  or  incendiary,  Grogan,. 
from  within  the  United  Slates  line,  was  by  mililary- 
authoriiy,  or  by  nnaulborized  volunteers,   (irogan  is 


The  Herkimer  County  Bank  {^.v.-  York)  has  been  7  r'*'^:,  •  "i,"'?"T  „'  - 
bbed  byAn.ou  C.  B.oun,        book-keeper  o/' iAe  :  J^"  '"^T    ^V"  Kff'^'^^'t.T '5*'; 

of  more  than  S7u,mi0.    Ta.  fmann.r  esc L<'d   ^7""^"''  '«»  be  demanded  and 


robbed 

bai\k 

with  the  proceeds  of  his  "  operalions,"  liiit  was  siion 

Eursued,  and  his  capture  expected.  [He  has  since 
een  taken,  and  nearly  all  Ihe  money  recovered.] 
The  cause  of  the  depri-ci.itiijn  ol*  Wiieelins;  bai:lt- 
notes,  so  much  below  llic-e  ol  llie  other  b;irik  noi-'-' 
of  Viiginia,  has  been  a  mystery.  We  had  no  do  ibt 
but  they  are  JasI  as  goud  as  thu  others — or  lo  speak 
more  correctly,  tiiat  all  the  otiiers  are  us  bad  as  ttiose 
of  Wheeling.  But  though  no!  ahle  lo  I'atiiom  the 
mystery,  we  were  sure  that  the  Wheeling  banks  were 
in  some  way  making  an  extra  profit  by  the  extra  de- 
preciatiun  of  their  notes.    The  following  aiticle  from 


released. 

Snmuel  S.  Fflcb,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  sup- 
posed to  he  vvoith  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thonsanii  dollars,  has  been  arrested  for  forgery,  al- 
le'4'  il  to  have  been  committed  17  years  ago. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  has  been  commenced,  at 
Ulica. 

The  great  swindler  who  lately  got  $26,000  by  a 
fuitred  drail  on  the  Browns  of  New  York,  and  as  much 
on  another  house,  has  been  discovered  and  airested. 
He  is,  or  had  passed  for,  a  Col,  Monroe  Edwards,  of 
Iberville,  Louisiana,  and 's  a  native  ol  Kentucky.  $44, • 


the  Argus,  a  paper  published  in  Wheeling,  may  serve  ooo  of  the  money  has  been  recovered.  He  had  been 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Alter  having  I  pi.^^.j^,^  ihn  chiiracter  of  abohliorist  on  agrandscale, 
announced  in  a  previous  paper,  Ihe  ddjparlure  ol  ;  a,.d  ailempiin- to  swindle  the  leaders  ot  that  sect, 
Messrs.  Brady  and  List,  the  cashn-rs  of  the  two  ,  ^vhich  allempt  led  lo  his  detection.-  He  was  arrested 


Wheeling  banks,  ihe  Atgus  of  liie  2'6<X  adds — '-We 
have  been  inturmed  that  the  cau>e  of  the  atiove 
gentlemen's  depaikure,  was  to  mjke  noine  arrange- 
ments in  Richmond,  to  bring  the  value  of  their  paper 
to  a  par  with  the  banks  of  that  cily.  Then,  we 
before  said,  "  may  not  an  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
their  paper  be  expected  ?"  We  hope  so  Since  writ- 
ing the  above,  we  have  received  further  information, 
that  the  principal  business  of  this  delegation  is  to 
■ell  Bpecie — two  stage  loads  of  which  our  in- 
formaDt  says,  they  toox  with  them.  Banks  can  ship 
off,  and  speculate  in  specie  ;  at  the  same  lime,  farm- 
ers aiid  meebanicB  must  receive  and  put  up  with 
**sAtn  plaitfn"  and  depreciated  curreticy.  for  their 
iWMt  and  toil.'* 


in  Philadelphia. 

We  untierstand  that  the  crops  on  Ihe  plantations 
along:  the  Savannah  are  seriously  injured  by  the  late 
freshet.  The  corn  crops  generally  in  Beach  Island 
are  destroyed. — Georgia  paper. 

Tbesbip  Shenandoah  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  Mon- 
day night,  bringing  accounts  fi  days  later  (to  9th  of 

September,)  from  England.  No  news  of  impor- 
tance. 

Duiing  the  last  week,  5  lailiires  had  occurred  in 
Manchester,  to  the  amount  of  £300,000. 

By  Ihe  last  accounts  fiom  Canton,  the  emperor  ol 
China  continued  determined  to  yield  nothing  to  the 
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de[uaii[)»  ol'  the  Biitisli  i;ovf  nimpnl,  and  wns  piittin;; 
to  dealti  Ills  cuiiiiaaticlt'is  tor  ill  succeed,  auil  hia 
couBsellc^rd  lor  advising  peace. 

L.  S.  Coriiwell,  a  cleik  in  the  State  Bunk  of  Illi- 
nois hasbeen  delettetj  in  a  "  dei'itlcu'iuii"  edecled  by 
nakine  false  eatries  in  (he  accounts.  This  is  quite 
a  smair  affair — only  $800  takeu  bel'ure  di-lL-clion.  Aa 
usual,  the  highly  i-espectidile  clclc  was  bailt^d,  and 
is  otr~probBbly  for  Texas. 

Sundry  ol'the  noithern  iieu'sjiappr  eitilorg  are  much 
at  a  loss  as  to  wliat  sins  of  aiilhornljip  to  charije  upon 
Juilge  Upsliur,  the  new  secit-tary  of  the  Navy.  We 
will  tell  them.  lie  is  ihe  author  ol  "A  Brief  Kli- 
quiry  into  the  true  nature.  Sic.  of  our  Federal  Consiitii- 
tion,"  which  volume  is  a  nioit  able  ex|iosiiioii  and 
maintenance  of  state-rights  doctrines,  and  lo  refnie 
which,  or  even  to  impair  the  Tohc  of  I  hi*  ar^iunenl, 
would  greatly  perplex  any  one,  or  all,  of  th')^-  who 
are  so  anxious  to  fix  some  charge  upon  this  "  Virt;iiiiu 
abstractionist"  and  stout  defender  of  strict  construc- 
tion and  state  rights, 

By  the  steamer  Acadia,  arrived  .-)t  Huston,  London 
accounts  are  brought  to  yeplcuihi-r  l^tli. 

The  harvest  had  been  s-ei  iired,  except  i:i  the  iiorlli-^rn 
part  of  the  island,  aud  prii  ea  were  rather  lower.  Ttie 
average  pi  ices  of  wheat,  as  slated  on  Sejileuiber  10 
were  lor  week  ending  July  24 — 6Ss.  3d.  per  quarter. 
"  "        ••    31—70    6     "  " 

"  "       Aug.  7—72    ft  " 

"  "  14—74    7      *■  " 

"  "         "    21—76    1      "  '• 

"  "         "    28—74    1      "  " 

Aggregate  72s,  8d.  tnakini;  tlie  duty  2s.  3d,  per  quar- 
ter. Ihe  next  week  reduced  the  duty  lo  lowi-st  point 
viz.  Is.  per  quarter.  The  speculaton  will  succeed 
completely.— ^our.  Coin. 

Ad  unsuccPssl'ul  attempt  had  been  made  in  Paris 
to  as^assinale  the  Due  d'Aumalc,  one  of  the  sous  of 
the  king  of  France. 

A  serious  popular  disturbance  had  occurred  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auver^ne,  and  several  of  the  military  had 
been  killed  by  the  lioters. 

The  harvest  was  finished  in  France,  the  product 
considered  a  fair  average. 

^  noble  compliment.— We  rindersland  that  the 
citizens  of  Woodhtnl  liave  purchased  the  lino  rarni.  in 
that  county,  on  which  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Criltenduu  was 
born,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  The  price  paiil 
was  4rl7,000. — Luuixvitle  Journal. 

The  iron  steam-ship,  now  building  at  Bristol,  (En^.) 
will  measure  3(tOU  tons.  The  iron,  (all  wi-ou;;ht,)  is 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  The  bteauier  will  cost 
something  like  !$500,00i).  it  will  bave  5  masts,  and 
1  engines  of  300  hoi«e  power  each. 

Fridatj,  October  15.  1841. 
Grogan  has  been  released  from  prison  in  Montreal, 
and  brought  to  and  dismissed  at  1he  United  States 
line,  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  on  ri'quisition  of 
the  Uuited  States  {government. 

A  collision  of  two  trains,  meeting  in  rapid  pro- 
gress, took  pluce  on  the  Western  Itail  road,  (Mass.) 
Two  locomotives  and  several  papKens;er  tars  were 
completely  mnashed,  and  nearly  -10  persons  severely 
injured.  Three  have  since  died,  and  others  expected 
to  die,  from  injuries  received. 

Gen.  Samuel  Houston,  the  vul-jar  blackguard  aiid 
rowdy,  and  notorious  common  drunkard,  has  been 
again  elected,  and  from  private  life,  president  of 
Texas.  This  is  a  strong  irjdicalion  of  the  low  state 
of  manners  and  moraU  in  this  young  republic. 

The  great  Ibrgcr  and  financier,  Col.  Monroe  Ed- 
wards, alias  John  P-  Caldwell,  has  been  removed  to 


Mew  York  for  trial,  by  requisition  of  the  executive 
of  New  York. 

The  general  elections  for  IVlaryland  and  for  Geor- 
gia have  just  been  concluded,  and  ill  both  the  demo- 
cratic party  have  gained  the  victory,  Francis  Thomas 
has  been  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  and  Gov, 
McDojiald  re-elected  in  Georgia.  The  election  in 
Maryland  was  made  to  turn  on  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks,  the  candidates  of 
the  successful  party  having  promised  to  vole  for  re- 
sumption. We  hope,  [but  cannot  yei  trust,)  that  the 
promises  and  plf^dges  to  this  end  may  he  of  more 
stability  and  worth  than  heretofore  on  this  subject, 
from  that  party.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  gnUilying 
that  to  that  pledeie  the  successful  paity  owed  their  re* 
cent  success.  Hi  Georgia,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  same  question  of  resumption  or  non- resumption 
operateil  Oh  the  election;  for  we  learn  from  the  An- 
ECn.eTa  Chronicle  (whig  paper.)  that  "already  has  the 
dread  of  such  an  event  had  such  an  clf^ct  upon  our 
currency,  that  to  day  [Oct.  9]  it  has  been  imposs/A/f 
fo  sell  the  bills  of  the  Central  Bank  al  any  dUcoutit." 
This  (10  us)  graiilymg  result  could  only  be  fonnded 
on  the  expected  compulsory  "  winding  up"  or  tdhvr- 
wise  "  bluwiiig  up"  of  sul-Ij  rutien  banks. 

Tile  hark  Auiamla,  from  Limerick,  bound  to  Que- 
bec, was  wrecked  on  Little  Metis  Point  on  the 
2i)th  nit.  Tweniy-nine  pasaengerr,  and  12  (out  of  18) 
of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

'*  In  all  sections  of  the  eonntiy,  the  commauity  bag 
become  aroused  to  the  iniquities  nl  ihe  banking  sys- 
tem, as  practised  bolh  by  the  lute  National  Bank  and 
the  Slate  Banks.  In  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Michi- 
gan already  a  strong  movement  has  been  made  to  clear 
the  markets  of  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  suspend- 
ed banks.  And  in  Ihe  last  mentioned  state,  so  suc- 
cessful have  been  the  eilbrts  of  the  people,  that  no 
banks  exist  in  that  ^late,  and  the  currency  is  as  souud 
as  any  in  the  union,  A  similar  movement  is  going 
forward  in  Ohio  with  every  prospect  of  the  most  emi- 
nent success.  In  that  state  there  are  now  3b  banks, 
the  charters  of  which  nearly  all  expire  in  January. 
1843,  and  the  legislature  of  next  winter  will  be  called 
Upo.1  to  decide  on  their  recharler.  The  present  char- 
ters are  neaily  all  for!''iteil  by  their  suspension,  and 
Ihe  in^iicalions  aie  thai  lliey  can  in  mo  case  be  renew- 
ed, more  especially  as  the  operations  of  the  bankrupt 
law  during  Ihe  next  year,  will  deprive  them  of  a  lai^ 
porti(>ti  of  their  assets.  The  instant  those  fraudulent 
ly  siLspiMided  banks  are  wound  up,  a  sound  currency 
will  How  in  upon  the  peojile,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Ihictuation  in  exchanges,  and  the  extortions  that  they 
now  sulier."— Jl/ojiey.^rft'f/e,  J\>w  York  Her . 

Bellville,  the  splendid  mansion  house  of  Mrs.  Hayo, 
near  Kichniond,  was  burnt  last  Friday  night. 

By  tkU  morning's  maUa,  {Oct.  161k.) 

From  the  Utica  Observer  of  Oct.  12,  we  learn  that 
the  trial  of  McLeod  was  then  still  undecided.  There 

seems  however  no  longer  any  doubt  as  lo  his  being 
acquitted.  There  was  conclusive  evidence  thai 
McLeod  was  not  present  at  the  attack  on  the  Caroline. 

The  king  of  financieis.  Col.  Monroe  Edwards,  bag 

been  operating  in  England,  and  has  got  JC250  out  of 
Lord  Spencer  by  means  of  a  t  orged  letter  of  introduction 
from  Daniel  Webster,  and  by  forged  securities.  Col. 
Edwards  concentrates  in  himself  the  business  talents 
of  Nicholas  Biddle  and  all  the  directories  of  all  the 
existing  swindling  banks  put  together.  If  be  had 
been  president  of  the  lale  United  States  Bank,  it  would 
still  have  been  in  triumplianl  progress  and  in  good 
repute  ;  and  President  Edwards  would  have  been  deeni- 
td  aslill  greater  man  aud  more  a  public  bcnefactur,  than 
was  President  Biddle. 
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Fres'h  fi«li  (lurbol)  was  s-^rvcj  np  nt  P.  arl  streft 
House,  Boston,  broiiglil  Iroiii  Erighni!  jii  tlic  Acadia, 

The  National  IntelliEpncT  (banWite)  of  ystenlay, 
says — "The  Baltimore  Rcpulilioan  ascribi's  the  lale 
tri'tiuiph  o{  its  parly  iii  Mary)a»<l,  to  'the  Iwo  retoes.' 
This  we  do  nol  deny."  This  is  excellent  authority 
in  such  a  case  ;  and  it  shows  that  the  president's  vetotis 
have  0|>craled  indirectly,  to  refiTiii  tliL-  swindlins;  and 
rotten  bunkin:;  5yst<  m  ui  griifnil,  as  well  as  lo  pre- 
vent one  particular  branch  of  it  being  again  connect- 
ed with,  and  fixed  upon  the  federal  government. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  the  13tli  annoimcps  posi- 
tively upon  certain,  though  secret  in  format  ion.  tliat 
McLeod,  had  been  arqiiitted.  "  Secret  and  cnrifulen- 
tia]  information"  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  soine- 
lliinc  new  under  Ihe  snn.  We  have  no  doubt  of  liie 
truth  of  llie  acquittal  of  McLeoil,  but  believe  that 
the  Herald  anticipiteil  it  by  such  ini'erences  as  any 
person  mijht  as  well  draw,  and  not  by  knowing  a 
p.issed  result. 

Last  sales  (or  report  of  sates)  of  United  Stat"? 
Bank  slock  in  Philadelphia  (Octtiber  I3,)atr)4.  In 
New  York  entirely  unsaleable,  and  should  be  Mnick 
otf  the  list."  says  the  •'  Money  Article"  of  the  New 
York  Hit  raid.  Having  in  nnrsnnimarips  noted  its  ilown- 
waui  prosri'Mslhiisto  nolhing,  or  to  Ihe  merennuiinal  and 
fictitious  rate  of  siicculatom,  we  now  bid  farewell 
to  this  remnant  of  political  iniquity,  wide-spread 
frt'id  and  plunder,  ana  colossal  engiue  of  corruption 
of  public  and  private  morals. 

Friday.  Oct  22. 1841. 
.\s  anticipated  in  otir  last  week's  .^uininary,  McLeod 
W29  acquitted  by  the  jury  almost  as  soon  as  ihe  case 
was  relenvd  to  their  decision.  There  wus  no  poiniiar- 
outbitak,  nor  the  least  pround  of  fear  from  Hint  source 
to  the  prisoner,  who  was  immediately  released,  and 
remained  unguarded,  and  perfectly  safe  from  alt 
otieuce. 

Young  Semmes,  cliar^ed  with  the  murder  of  Prol., 
Davis,  and  bailed  lor  ii;25,0ilO.  has  failed  to  appear 
to  take  his  trial.  The  next  thing  lobe  expecled  i* 
titat  some  daw  will  be  found  in  Ihe  bad  bond,  or 
other  pari  of  the  procedure,  and  the  criminal  will  not 
even  pay  the  money  price  of  blood.  This  bail  pro- 
cess is  a  shameful  part  of  the  very  defective  criminal 
law  of  Virginia. 

A  slave  plot  for  iniiiirreclioD,  near  Piirysbiirg,  w;ts 
discovered  in  South  Carolina  a  few  days  ago.  Nine 
of  those  concerned  were  arrested,  four  of  whooi,  it  is 
said,  will  be  huo;. 

JUilli'tcion  litJjik- — We  learn  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
Ibat  Mr.  Ellis,  president  oflhat  swindling  concern.  Ihe 
Millinglon  Bank,  was  tried  lasl  week  ot  Chesierluvvn, 
Md.,  and  convicted.  He  whs  placed  in  pri-on  alter  bis 
,  convic'ion,  and  a  motion  lor  a  new  tri:d  miide  by  Iih 
counsel  pKvaiied,  and  his  trial  is  lo  laku  place  at  thr- 
.Ui>\-t  term.  The  charges  against  him  are  aidin;;  and 
ftttattins  in  swindling,  &.c.>  while  president  of  the 
Milliiigton  Bank. 

RedJ'uld-—M.r.  Reilficld,  cashier  of  Ihe  Commercial 
Bank,  Nvw  York,  lately  enjoined,  has  ttecn  ascertain- 
eil  tn  be  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  S^.OOO.  jit 
usiiiil.  Mr.  Redlield  was  a  geitllemun  of  the  hij^hcst 
cbaiacter  and  ie»'peclability. 

Thi?  elections  in  Penn-sylvania,  as  well  a?  those  of 
Maryl-ind  and  Georgia,  biive  tour  decid.  dly  in  favor 
nf  the  democratic  parly,  c/'iiiin'iiff  lo  be  the  anli-frarid 
nlenl  paper  nioncy  piirly,  and  the  eonle.st  lliere  has 
turned,  and  the  victury  has  been  gained,  as  m  Muiy- 
land  and  Ueorcia,  on  the  qiie.alion  iif  bank  rAsiimplioii 
of  specie   payments.    We  pain-«tly  hope,  but  in 


Ijre.Tt  fear  of  the  reverse,  (hat  the  successful  party 
will  redtem  the  plettj^e  thus  given. 

As  one  of  the  striking  .si{f ns  of  the  (imci"  Ihe 
National  G^ii^eMe  nl  Pbiladelphta,  one  of  (he  roost  able 
and  Ihiirongh  bankite  papers,  has  taken  new  ground, 
and  on  Hie  above  subject  utters  stich  Inngiiaoc  as  the 
foUowiiii; : 

"Ttie  B,illimorc  Clipper,  speaking  of  the  result  of 
Ihe  late  election  in  Maryland,  claim.f  for  the  wliig4 
a  luajurity  in  ihe  Si-nale,  and  express*  s  the  belief.  Ilia' 
no  opposition  Mill  he  oli(;red  by  that  boily  to  any 
measures  which  may  be  piopos>'d  by  the  [Inwer] 
house,  touching  the  finances  of  the  stale  ;  the  public 
debt,  regulation  of  Hie  banks.  &c.  Il  adds,  ■  It  is  now 
{generally  iinderslood,  that  the  banks  M  ill  be  compelled 
lo  resuin'~!  specie  payments;  to  wliich  we  suppose 
iliere  will  belittle  objection  by  either  party,  as  that 
measure  had  its  influence  in  producing  the  result  at 
Ihe  election  whic'i  has  Just  terminated,' 

"The  banks  cannot  fail  lo  perceive  that  the  questions 
of  resumption  and  a  sound  currency  are  becomintr 
paramount  to  all  others  with  Ihe  people.  PoiiHcal 
conteMs  ure  delrrmined  upon  fbeni.  and  llie  party  that 
adpiinilfs  ur  upliolds  the  biiuks  in  Ifieir present  couru  U 
overlhroirii  So  unpopular  is  this  pjoloriced  bank  sus- 
j>ension  beconiing,  that  ere  long  there  will  be  "none 
80  poor  as  to  do  them  reverence,"  if  they  persevere 
in  it.  We  pee  dnily  evidences  that  Ihe  people  arp 
resolved  not  to  tolerate  ihe  exl.tting  state  of  things 
connecled  with  Ihe  circulating  medium  much  loni;<  r. 
*'  The  people  are  becoming  dissalisfieil  wilh  the  con- 
jduct  of  corporate  instiliiiious.  or  whut  intiy  more  pro- 
perly be  termed  monopolien.  The  opinion  is  obtaining 
vi-ry  extensively.  Ibat  it  is  far  better  lo  abniish  bank 
charters,  and  leave  the  business  of  banking  opi  n  and 
free  to  every  one  who  chooses  to  engage  in  it.  We 
full;/  concur  in  these  opintnns.  At  another  tune  we 
ahail  go  fully  into  this  subject," — A'i/I.  Gaz. 

There  was  some  drawing'  of  specie  from  the  debtor 
banks  to-dav  lor  remittance,  and  the  amount  ship- 
ned  will  not' be  far  from  »r>iH).lHlO.  The  Wellington 
has  on  board  for  London  $208,000.  This  is  a  mere 
trifle,  however,  and  will  in  no  wise  inconvenience  the 
I  banks,  which  are  overflowing  with  sp-=cie,  and  must 
continue  so  to  be,  while  the  specie  of  Ihe  whole 
nnion  is  driven  here  by  tlie  irredeemable  curiency  of 
the  south  and  west.  The  people  of  those  sections 
continue  to  prefer  the  depreciated  p.iper  uf  fraudulently 
insolvent  banks  to  the  currency  of  the  constitution. 
The  consequence  is  that  New  York  having  a  su|>er- 
fluily  of  sjK'cie,  it  goes  to  Europe,  because  it  is  more 
in  demand  there  than  in  those  states  where  the  com- 
munity reject  it  in  favor  of  bank  rags;  at  the  same 
time  tbcy  complain  of  what  they  call  high  rates  of 
exchange.  Nearly  •$50,000  arrived  heie  yesterday 
from  New  Orleans,  where  the  people  tolerate  the 
shinplastera. — Monty  Artide  of  N.  ¥.  Her. 

Currency  inid  /Ji/.i-fucf . — The  New  York  Sun,  a 
neutral  ]iappi,  lias  flu'  lolloiving  very  just  reinark:^ 
with  rerani  lo  the  rtli'rt  on  rnrrenry  ami  business  of 
a  deleat  of  the  [national]  bank  bill.    It  says : 

"  As  reg.irds  Ihe  ellect  upon  currency  and  business, 
it  will  be  nothing  at  alt.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
shown,  the  ciitrency  and  exchanges  iire  ree  ilaiuii; 
themselves  inncli  more  efrettii.illy  and  soundly  than 
any  bank  could  regulatf-  Uu'mi,  and  trade  is  reviving 
as  rapidly  as  Ihe  laws  bv  which  il  is  and  must  he  go- 
veined  will  sanction.  Had  a  hank  been  created,  it 
would  have  made  endiess  mischief.  Having  escaped 
this  danger,  business  will  go  on,  as  if  has  been  soing 
on.  in  its  steady,  regular  and  nalunil  channels.  Such, 
as  far  we  can  learn,  aie  thi- o|)iiiiuri3  Ol  Ihe  discri-et 
niid  honest  in.'ii  ol  all  parties," 

From  Fhrid-i. — The  St.  Anrrustine  News,  ol'  the 
sih  inst.,  eontiiins advices  from  Tampa  to  the  Isl.  On- 
■  be  (jiii.  Cot.  Worth  wu^  In  ship  fiom  2.'iil  h*  Still  In- 
dians  westwaid,  of  whom  93  weri;  warrioio.  There 
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nil'  alilL  uiarAtidiug  {mHi^!!  atrai;[;liii^  llimiij^i  llir  Miff  ' 
rii>r,  (ipiuMiiiially  miirileiiiig'  liiuit  whoiti  'luj"  ui-^y 

Til-'  EnsI  Collfge,  at  Williainslown,  N  .  J..wa!  H-?- 

^luilher  I'.ip/oswn,— All  ex|>IuMioij,  it  appr^aia,  lia* 
jt;«!  iHT iirretl  io  IJip  Mi>rrii  Cantil  tiat.k'iD^  Cnmjiany. 
WliicS  liiis  raii.*etl  111"  i-wtipTiny  tn  remove  boili  O^e 
Iirfsii1i-r"T  aiiil  vice  prpuM-nl  of  tin?  rdiicfr'i.  K.  K. 
Ri-iOI<'  mid  L'lnl.  Thf*  r>-ii!(nri  lor  tliisiirl  Ts  ^rali'ri 
in  tlif  ni'ivstwppr*  la  bi-,  Ntut  ILi'st'  offict'i's  li'iit  Iu-'iii  i1 
tlms  Ihi^nils  or  lliPiiiBclvr-a  $lSO,r<(Hi  of  Ihc  liiniUof 
the  b!ink.  to  t.'»tablleih  or  improve  ci-rtaiii  iioiiM-o<ks, 
in  D.ii>i^illid  ^iH'I  Wilki^^bi^rri;,  bc-Bi<le^a  varluus  other 
i^li&iiuiul  i:){)eraTiuiLS,  I'Iig  Din-clnni  I'^lletli  iUnKi 
lu  resipn  ;  Ihvy  rtf>i3cij.  aid  were  accoixtin^  ly  tUTii^  ■ 
o.,t  —PJiit.  irfi/tr-  I 

friiiaU  iii'iuifry  ia  StatiacliutetU  ~-Tlw  Wmht-r 
of  fpiiwt?s  emfdovil  iti  Maci'jtcJxiii-ICs  is  I'MlflO.  i>t 
wtiucn  atioiil  24.ri'lll.  are  iii  flie  Wfidlfn  ricfonm.  Tlie 
■pgi'W^^  amtiiml  ol'  Ificir  eartiiiii;^,  atiriiiaHy,  is  Mti- 
tnale.1  at  $-t,r<O0.IJ«n  — PA.  Leiij^er. 

Friday,  (M  29,  INU 

Tfi*  sli'tiiiii.-i  CuliiinliJii  airiveil  at  Bosltirt  on  thf 
1=!,  britJ^jiiiff  aecDUiifa  ]fi  riays  tnt^r  Troui  Englam!, 
ilnd  tu  Alb  insl. 

TliL*  cnrsidiemtifin  of  tlie  corn  ikvr  by  purliameii) 
Liad  been  posfjioned  to  u^xt  session,  whicli  M  ill  be^in 
in  F-^hriiavy,  A  loan  of  jCS.OuD.OOO  bad  bi'^n 

rfyteti  ai>il  ailverlised  lor, 

Trade  confjiiii»'B  In  remain  In  a  VfTy  Jpfifesspd  afnie 
ill  England,  and  tba  siilferiiiga  «f  llie  opci-j.livi-s  nr.* 
.cxti'ssive  in  conSEilHeJicp. 

All  airii'al  'l\tpz\  from  Canlati  bringi  ixnriorlanl 
tlievk'!:  Tlic  cily  Uas  bi^fQ  bomtiaiiti'd  by  l^j^  Rriliali 
tqiiadTon— 40  ^vilr  jiirks  Mip  Cliinvsf  btpwn  up, 
^■■vi^l.il  I r<iOuSli n'lH  ol  ihe  Chinesp  tr<inp<>  killed,  find 
iippoliaiititis  djjain  f'nifrtd  npon  !(!fl,DIHJ,i)(H>  hud  be(>n 
.Af?«;T«cl  id  llie  BjTLlieh  coCnmaEider  Tor  the  musom  of 
•Canton, 


Jwliii  Fii^v'h,  of  Gpfirgitt,  falc  ar-creta/jf  of  eM*. 
dir.il  on  'he  L*U1,  at  V>A!iliiM^tcii. 

Twa  of  till*  prmiil  financiers,  Hassiiigpr  .inri  \VHt:1>T 
arc  iiFiidi^r  frini  in  l'liilaif«'l[>liiu  lor  s^i'irnHin^  I  ln  v 
ivere  the  pri'si'I-n*  anri  secretary  of  l!ie  Noitinlnuii 
n.nilrrLid  CuRLpaMy,  ^nd,  as  ugnul,  men  of  the  Itl^hrst 
P'^SjM-iIidjilify  T)i«ii  joint  opicrnliijri  was  eommiUcf) 
tons  hgo.  h  cc>i|;«i!it<;il  IJI  Iraudulcnt  (ssiiri  of  wrhft- 
ruie»  of  loiii  and  stock  of  Itie  CiOinpany  for  about 

The  Landnn  pacltct  Q'lpbec.  Whlcll  saUfd  fmin 
Krw  York  fur  Lcn.iofi  on  Oclobrr  28,  t»Kik  SiJ72.obO 

in  j,iT"eif. 

Orrter*  I'tivt.-  hprn  iciyit  (o  biiil-ii  three  i-.-  r,-  ...  -r 
sVaiuft^— one  a(  Noit'ollt,  lo  be  jiriipe}l>  t. 
lltiiiC^r's  p)an  !>f  jidiiiilc  M  heeis,  onft  nl  1'.  ^  ,  i. 
oil  Capt.  ivtaeklD'i's  pliitri.  and  one  at  New  Vock. 

By  Jtiter  accoimU  frnm  Canton,  (kept  hack  for  thm 

Cni-ppst>  of  jptrrilalioii  J  il  apn^BLS  that  the  artici 
plwpen  ttip  ^.'oinmfliid^rs  hAil  oi-eu  agreed  iijion.  ju 
[jiat  thp  rnnaoii]  ofsiK  millioneDf  dolliiia  had  ttcea  pai 
by  (be  Clunese. 

Ui!  laid  ttinr  I  hp  Nor  [1i  Am,  Tni-f  r.,-.-   P:- ■ 
Co.  paid  Itnlciwypr  T?i]  tJioiisati'J 
'  lip  it*  ariirVs  nf  ai!r\*(.'ment  J  and  i. 
cinl  Baiih  hjis  bi!eii  i>i  lite  practice  oi  fklijiii^  iili  li' 
iBiiiit?  Willi  tlie   alliiT  llaiik.a  liy  handiK?  c>Vfr  er*^ 
'  tDnniiii^  the  cti(?ckf  of  J:t=rlain  orc  l: 
of  filly  or  tijcly  Ifmisund  ifollart.  ' 

i  pror^iTcd  111  exchaiiite  for  au^qii:Ll  

rneirijil  Bank  nolcs,  wtmrh  were  p.inl  uiitui  tlis  lif 
Ijpra"  crnnlers  HuTLng  tlie  day,  ori-l  tile  bioki'fs  alluw 
a  tmiiinissicii. 
I    The  Havre-  pnrliet,  Iowa,  carries  out  frooi  New 
j  Vork.  SP2,(i«0  ol  specie, 

'  Jlutiilur  defalcution  —We  are  [nffirmeilt  from  l!>e 
'  prsipiT  fource,  fhiil  Mr  Sylvester  Spencer,  who  fiir 
uidijy  ypoirs  |)a-'t  hviS  had  cfiargi?  of  tJic  poiiiioni  oflic* 
n'lai'lii-il;  lo  Eli.e  Mft  hnnlc^'  Bank  \n  tbia  riiy,  tni  i'S  unl 
to  be  0  deJaiiUtT  tn  llic  auionnt  ol  nhinit  ^1 1,UIH).  The 
prcBidf'nt  ol  Ih**  Moclianics'  Bank  has  pn«ii[itly  eauscd, 
\l : ,  Sii^iiCf  r  to  hi!  coinitiitled- — Jowti.  Com, 
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or  FBUHINO. 

From  Lindlcy'B  Hortlenltara. 

The  quBntiry  of  limber  ihat  a  iree  Ibrmp,  the 
Bmounl  and  quality  of  lie  secretions,  lh<'  brilliancy 
dI' ite  colors,  1  lie  Bize  of  ilaflowere,  and,  in  ehort, 
ita  (vhole  beaury  depend  upon  the  nciion  of  iie 
branchea  and  leaves,  and  iheir  healihiness.  The 
object  of  the  pruner  is  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  and  branches  ;  whence  it  may  be  at 
once  understood  hon  delicate  are  ihe  operations 
he  has  lo  practise,  and  tow  thorough  a  know- 
ledge  he  ought  to  possess  of  all  <he  laws  which 
regulate  ihe  action  ortheorgaiiBor vegetation.  If 
well  directed}  pruning  is  one  of  the  moei  usel'ul, 
and,  ir  ill-directed,  ii  is  among  ihe  moat  mischiev- 
ous, operations  that  can  lake  place  upon  a  plant. 

When  a  portion  of  a  healthy  plani  ia  cui  off,  all 
that  sap  which  would  have  been  expended  in  sup- 
porting the  part  removed  isdirecied  into  the  pans 
which  remain,  and  more  espcrially  Inio  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  it.  Thus,  ifihe  leading 
bud  of  a  growing  branch  is  etoppfd,  the  lateral 
buds,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dormanr, 
are  made  to  sprout  Ibrlh  ;  and,  if  a  growing 
branch  ia  shortened,  then  ilie  very  lowest  buds, 
which  seldom  push,  are  brought  into  action  : 
hence  the  necessity,  in  pruning,  of  cutting  a  use- 
less branch  clean  out ;  otherwise  the  removal  of 
one  branch  is  only  the  cause  ol'ihe  production  ofa 
great  many  oihen.  This  eficct  of  stopping  does 
not  always  take  place  immediaiely  ;  eomeiimfs  its 
firalefTect  is  to  cause  an  accumulation  ol'  eap  in  a 
branch,  which  directs  ilselfto  Ihe  remaining  bude, 
and  organizes  them  against  a  laiure  year.  In 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  thus  that  spurs  or  short  bear- 
ing-branches are  obiaiued  in  great  abundance. 
The  grolvere  of  the  filbert,  in  Kent,  procure  in 
ihisway  greaier  qunnliiies  of  bearing  wood  thin 
nature  unassisted  would  produce  ;  for,  as  the  fil- 
bert ia  always  borne  by  the  wood  of  a  previous 
year,  ii  is  desirable  that  every  bush  should  have 
as  much  of  that  wood  aa  can  be  obtained,  fur 
which  every  thing  else  may  be  sacrificed  ;  and 
■ueh  wood  is  readily  secured  by  observing  a  con- 
tinual system  of  shortening  a  young  branch  by 
two  thirds,  (he  effect  of  which  ia  to  call  all  Its 
lower  buds  into  growth  the  succeeding  year ;  and 
thus  each  shoot  of  bearing  wood  is  compelled  to 
produce  many  others.  The  peach,  by  a  some- 
what similar  system,  has  been  made  10  bearlruil 
io  unfavorable  climates  {HotU  Tram.,  ii.  366)  ; 
end  every  gardener  knows  how  universally  ii  is 
applied  to  the  pear,  apple,  plum,  and  similar  trers.* 

'  [Nothing  b  more  general,  of  late  years,  than  com- 
pluDts  of  the  short  period  of  productiveuesa  in  the 
peach  tree,  thronghout  the  middle  statcB.  Although 
this  is oftea  owing  to  tbe  Irorin,  wbicb  girdles  Ihe 
tree  at  Ibe  root,  yet  tbe  almost  total  neglect  of  pruniag 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  sterility  and  decay.  When  lett 
to  itself  the  interior  of  the  head  of  Ihe  tree  ttecomes 
filled  with  small  dead  branches,  and  the  trunk  a'ld 
fairer  limbs  baric-bound  and  moss-covered  ;  the  whole 
tree  is  enfeebled  ;  leaves  are  only  produced  at  the  ez- 
tremitr  of  tbs  long  branchei,  and  the  fruit  borne,  if 
Vol.  IX:-62 


Even  ihe  fig-iree  has  thus  been  rendered  much 
more  fruitful  than  by  any  other  method.  Whene- 
ver," aaya  Mr.  Knight,  "  a  branch  of  this  tree 
appears  to  be  extending  with  too  much  luxuriance, 
its  point,  at  ibe  tenth  or  (welflh  leaf;  is  pressed 
between  the  finger  and  ihumb,  without  letting  the 
nails  come  in  contact  with  the  bark,  till  the  soli 
eticculeni  substance  is  felt  lo  yield  to  (he  pressure. 
Such  branch,  in  consequence,  ceases  subsequently 
to  elongate  ;  and  the  sap  is  repulsed,  to  be  ex- 
pended where  it  is  more  wanted.  A  fruit  ripens  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf,  and  during  the  period  in 
which  the  fruit  is  ripening,  one  or  more  of  (he 
lateral  buds  shoots,  and  is  subsequemly  aubjected 
to  the  aame  treatment,  with  (he  same  result. 
When  I  havesuflered  such  shoots  to  extend  free> 
ly  to  their  natural  length,  I  have  found  that  a 
small  part  uf  them  only  became  productive,  either 
in  Ihe  same  or  the  ensuing  season,  though  I  have 
seen  that  Iheir  buds  obviously  contained  blossoms. 
I  made  several  experiments  to  obtain  fruit  in  the 
following  spring  from  other  parts  of  such  branch- 
es, which  were  not  successfiil:  but  I  ultimately 
found  thai  bending  these  branches,  aa  far  as  could 
be  done  without  danger  ol'  breaking  them,  ren- 
dered ihera  extremely  fruitful :  and,  in  the  present 
spring,  thirteen  figs  lipeoeo  perfectly  opoii  a 
branch  of  Ibis  kind  within  the  space  of  ten  inchea. 
In  training,  ihe  ends  of  all  tbe  shoots  have  been 
made,  as  lar  as  practicable,  to  point  downwards." 
(Hort.  Trans.,  iv.  201.) 

The  eDect  produced  upon  one  part  by  ihe  ab> 
straction  of  some  other  part,  thus  shown  in  the 
developement  of  buds  which  would  otherwise  be 
dormant,  is  seen  in~  many  other  ways.  If  all  the 
fruit  of  a  plant  is  abstracted  one  year  when  just 
Ibrming,  the  fruit  will  be  finer  and  more  abundant 
the  succeeding  year,  as  happens  when  late  frosts 
destroy  our  crt'pe.*  If  of  many  flowers  one  only 
is  leli,  that  one,  fed  by  the  sap  intended  for  the 
others,  becomes  so  much  finer.  If  ihe  late  figs, 
which  never  fipcn,  are  abstracted,  the  early  figs 
ihe  next  year  are  more  numerous  and  larger.  If 
of  tivo  unequal  branchea,  tbe  stronger  ts  snorten- 


any,  Is  comparatively  worthless.  By  pursuing  th* 
practice  recoinmendrd  in  the  text,  the  trees  may  be 
preserved  for  a  long  time  in  a  high  state  of  vigor  and 
prodiicliveness,    A.  J.  D,^ 

*  [Tlic  apple  trees,  in  this  c<Mintry,  very  commonly 
bear  enormous  crops  every  other  year ;  and  the  or- 
chardist  tinds  hiniselfnearlydestitateoffruitone  season, 
while  his  trees  on  the  following  year  are  nearly  break- 
ing down  beneath  tlieir  load.  Tbe  excessive  fecundi- 
ty of  one  season  so  exhausts  the  tree  that  it  requires 
another  whole  EPason  for  recovery.  A  certain  and 
aniform  crop  may  be  obtained  ecery  year,  by  thinning 
out  one-ball  or  Iwo-thirds  of  the  apples  when  they 
have  attained  about  one-fourth  of  (heir  usual  size. 
The  remainder  will  grow  to  grenler  perfection  than  if 
all  were  hft,- while  the  free,  having  produced  only  a 
moderate  crop,  will  bear  again  (he  suceeediag  year. 
Wbr-n  this  pritctice  baa  been  pursued  for  some  years 
with  trees  tnaf  have  jast  fiuriy  commenced  bearing, 
it  often  happens  that  they  will  afterwards  prodnrs 
moderate  annua)  crops  if  left  to  th^mselvi  s.  A  J.D-] 
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ed  and  Itopped  ID  iiagrowtb)  ttie  other  becomes 
stronger :  and  this  ia  one  of  the  moat  useful  racla 
connected  wiih  pruning,  beeauae  it  enablea  a  ahil- 
fut  cultivator  to  equalize  the  rate  of  growth  of  all 
parts  or  a  tree  ;  and,  as  haa  been  already  stated, 
this  ia  oT  the  greatest  consequenee  in  the  operation 
or  budding.  In  fact,  the  utiliiy  of  the  preeiice, 
so  common  In  the  management  of  fruit  trees 
when  very  youog,  turns  entirely  upon  ihis.  A 
seedling'tree  has  a  hundred  buds  to  supporl,  and 
consequently  the  stem  grows  slowly,  and  ihe  plant 
becomes  buahy-heeded :  but,  Iwing  cut  down  so 
as  to  leavQ  only  two  or  three  buds,  ihey  spriog  up- 
wards with  great  vigor,  and,  being  reduced 
eveDtuBlly  to  one,  as  happens  practically,  that  one 
receives  all  the  asp,  which  would  otherwise  be 
diverted  into  a  hundred  buds,  end  thrives  accord- 
ingly, the  bushy  head  being  no  longer  found,  but 
a  clean  straight  stem  instead.  In  the  oak  and 
the  Spanish  cheatnut  this  is  particularly  eoospi- 
cuous. 

Noihing  is  more  strictly  to  be  guarded  against 
than  the  diaposiiioo  to  bleed,  which  occurs  in  some 
plants  when  pruned,  and  to  such  bd  ezteot  as  lo 
ibreateo  ihero  with  death.  In  the  vine,  id  milky 
planta,  and  in  most  climbers  or  twiners,  this  is 

{tartieularly  coBspicuous ;  and  it  is  Dot  ualrequent- 
y  observed  in  iniit  trees  with  gummy  or  mucila- 
ginous secretions,  such  as  the  plum,  the  peach, 
and  other  stone  rruils.  Thia  property  usually 
arises  from  the  larger  size  of  the  vessels  through 
which  sap  is  propelled  at  the  periods  of  early 
growths,  which  vessels  are  unable,  when  cut 
through,  to  collapse  sufficiently  to  close  their  owa 
apertures,  when  they  necessarily  pour  rorih  iheir 
fluid  contents  as  long  as  the  roots  continue  to  ab< 
torb  them  from  the  soil.  If  this  is  allowed  to 
coDtiDue,  the  system  becomes  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  unable  to  recover  Srom  Ihe  shocic,  and  the  pinni 
will  eiiher  become  very  unhealthy,  or  will  die.* 
The  only  mode  of  avoiding  it  is  to  take  care 
never  to  wound  such  Irees  at  the  ilme  whpn  their 
sap  Grst  begins  lo  flow ;  after  a  time,  the  demand 
upon  the  s)F8iem  by  the  leaves  becomes  to  great 
that  there  is  no  surplus,  and  therelore  bleeding 
does  not  lake  place  when  a  wound  is  inflicted.f 

All  these  things  show  howexiremely  neceesary 
it  is  (0  perform  ihe  operations  ot  pruning  with 
care  and  discreiion.  But  in  addition  to  the  gene- 
rnl  faciB  already  mentioned,  there  are  oihers  of  a 
more  special  kind  that  require  attention.  The 


*  [A  solution  of  |;am  shellac  in  alcohol,  of  the 
consfatence  of  thin  paste  (puton with  a  brush),  is  an 
admirable  application  to  wonnds  of  stme-fiuit  trees, 
and  others,  which  are  disposed  to  bleed  profusely.  It 
ia  readily  applied,  adheres  closely,  excludes  the  air 
eompletelv,  and  is  leaa  oSeoiive  to  the  eye  than  hrtn 
plhsters  of  clay,  composition,  &c,  A.  J.  D.] 
t  "The  vine  oRen  bleeds  excessively  when  pmn- 
%  «a  in  an  improper  season,  or  when  accidentally  wound- 
ed ;  and,  I  believe,  no  mode  of  stopping  the  flow  of 
Ihe  sap  is  at  present  known  to  gardeners.  I  ttierefore 
mention  the  following,  wbicn  I  discovered  many 

Stars  ago,  and  have  always  practised  with  success 
r  to  four  parts  of  scraped  cheese  be  added  one  part 
of  ealeineo  tester  shells,  or  other  pure  eateareoua 
earth,  and  this  composition  be  preaaed  strongly  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  sap  will  instantly  cease  to 
flow ;  so  that  the  largest  branch  may,  of  course,  be 
taken  off  at  any  season  with  laiitty.'*  in 
Mart.  TVoai .  i.  102.)  '  " 
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first  thing  to  be  thought  of  ia  the  peculiar  oature 

Ihe  plant  nnder  operation,  and  ibe  manner  in 
which  Ita  apeeial  habits  may  render  a  apeeial  mode 
of  pruning  neeesaar^.  For  example,  the  fmtt  of 
the  fig  and  walnut  n  borne  by  the  wood  of  the 
same  season  ;  that  of  the  vine  and  filbert  by 
that  of  the  second  season  ;  and  pears,  apples, 
&c.,bywood  of  some  years'  growth;  it  ia  clear 
that  plants  of  these  three  kinds  will  each  reqain 
a  distinct  plan  of  pruning  for  fruit. 

The  pruner  has  frequently  no  other  object  in 
view  than  that  of  thinning  the  branches  so  as  to 
allow  the  free  access  of  lighi  and  air  to  the  fruit  j 
and  if  this  purpose  ia  wisely  followed,  by  merely 
removing  superfluous  foliage,  (he  end  aitaiDedai 
highly  useliJ  ;  it  is  clear,  however,  (hat  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this  end,  without  committing  injury  to 
the  tree  which  is  operated  on,  it  is  indispensable 
that  its  exact  mode  of  l)earing  fruit  should  be  ia 
the  firat  instance  clearly  ascertained. 

The  period  of  ripening  fruit  ia  sometimes  chang- 
ed by  skilful  pruning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rasp- 
berry, which  may  be  made  to  bear  a  second  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  autumn,  aflertbe  first  crop  has  been 
gathered.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  strongest 
canes,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
would  bear  a  quantity  of  fruiting  twigs,  are  cut 
down  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  base  }  Ihe 
laterals  thus  produced,  being  impelled  into  rapid 
growth  by  an  exuberance  of  sap,  are  unable  to 
form  iheir  fruit  buds  so  early  as  those  twigs  in 
which  excessive  growth  is  not  thus  produced; 
and,  coosequenily,  while  the  latter  fruit  at  one 
season,  the  others  cannot  reach  a  bearing  state 
till  some  weeks  later.  Aolumnal  crops  of  sum- 
mer roses,  and  of  sirawberries,  have  been  some- 
limes  procured  by  the  destruction  of  the  usual  crop 
at  a  vey  early  period  of  the  season  ;  the  sap 
intended  to  nourish  the  flower  buds  destroyed  is, 
alter  their  removal,  expended  in  forming  new  flow- 
er buds,  which  make  iheir  appearaoca  at  a  later 
pan  of  the  year. 

The  season  for  pruning  is  usually  midwinter,  or 
at  midsummer ;  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving new  Buperfluoua  brenches,  the  former  (or 
thinning  and  arranging  the  several  parts  of  a  tree. 
It  is,  however,  the  practice,  occasionally,  (o  per- 
form what  is  called  the  winter  pruning  early  in  the 
autumn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gooseberry,  aod  of 
the  vine  when  weak  ;  and  the  eflect  is  found  lo 
he,  that  the  shoots  of  such  plants,  in  the  succeed- 
\na  season,  are  stronger  than  they  would  have 
been  had  the  pruning  been  performed  at  a  much 
later  season.  This  is  neceaaarily  so,  at  a  lillla 
reflection  will  show.       •      •      •      •  « 

Wiih  regard  to  pruning  plants  when  transplant- 
ed, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  frequent- 
ly injurious  than  beneficiaL  It  is  supposed,  or 
seems  to  be,  that  when  the  branches  of  a  irans- 
planied  tree  are  beaded  back,  the  remaining  buds 
will  break  with  more  force  than  if  (he  pruning  had 
not  been  performed.  •  •  •  •  Ita  roots  aro 
not  fully  in  action,  but  [from  the  injuries  sustained 
in  reinoving  they  are  capable  of  exercising  but 
htile  influence  on  the  branches.  The  great  point 
to  attain,  in  Ihe  first  instance,  is  the  renovation 
of  the  roote,  and  that  will  happen  only  in  propor- 
tion (0  the  healthy  action  of  the  leaves  and  buds : 
if,  therefore,  the  branches  of  a  plant  are  re- 
moved  by  the  pruning  knife,  a  gn&t  obataele  it 
oppoaed  lothia  renovation;  bat,iribey  remain, 
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new  roots  will  be  fbniKd  ia  proportion  to  ibeir 
healthy  aciioa.  Tbe  danger  to  be  leared  i»,  that 
tbe  penptratioo  ol'  tbe  leavei  may  tw  eo  great  ai 
touhaiutthe  ayatemoT  ill  fluid  cootenu  raster 
Ibao  the  roota  aan  reatora  ihem,  and  ui  careless 
traoBptaotiDg  this  may  doubtless  happen :  in  aueh 
cases  it  is  certainly  requisite  thai  some  jnrt  of  the 
branches  should  be  pnmed  away  ;  but  no  more 
ahoold  be  taken  off  than  the  ezigeocy  of  the  ease 
obvioo^y  requires ;  and,  il'  the  operation  of  trans- 
plantiog  has  been  well  performed,  there  will  be  no 
oecessii^  whatever.  laihecase  of  the transplan- 
taiioo  ol'  large  trees,  it  is  alleged  that  branches 
must  be  removed,  in  order  lo  reduce  ihe  head,  so 
that  if  ma^  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind  ;  but  io 
gsoeral  it  is  easy  to  prevent  this  action  by  aniG- 
ctal  meaoa, 

Intha  nuneries  it  is  a  univaisal  practice  to 
prune  the  roots  oi'transplanted  trees;  in  gardens, 
Ibis  is  as  aeldoo)  performed.  Which  is  right  1  If 
ft  wounded  or  bruised  root  is  allowed  to  remain 
upon  a  transplanted  tree,  it  is  apt  to  decay,  and 
this  disease  may  spread  to  neit^boriag  parts, 
which  would  otherwise  be  healthy ;  to  remove 
the  wounded  parts  of  roots  is  therefore  desirable. 
But  the  case  is  difierent  with  healthy  roots.  We 
must  remember  thai  every  healthy  and  unmutilai- 
ed  reot  which  is  removed  is  a  loss  ol'  hutriment  to 
the  plant,  and  ibat  too  at  a  time  when  it  is  least 
able  to  spare  it ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  advan- 
tage in  the  removal.  The  nursery  practice  is  pro- 
bably intended  to  render  the  operation  of  trans- 
planting large  numbers  of  planu  less  troublesone ; 
and|  as  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  seedlings  and  young 
l^ants  with  a  superabUDdaoce  of  roots,  the  loss  in 
their  ease  is  not  so  much  felt.  If  performed  at  all, 
it  should  take  place  in  the  autumn,  for  at  that  time 
the  roots,  like  the  other  parts  of  a  plant,  are  rom- 
paratively  empty  of  fluid  ;  but,  if  deferrad  till  the 
spring,  then  the  roots  are  all  distended  with  fluid, 
which  has  been  coUecting  in  Ibem  during  winter, 
and  every  part  taken  away  carries  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  that  ourtura  which  the  plant  had  been  lay- 
ing op  ae  the  store  upon  which  to  eomamica  its 
renewed  growth. 

It  must  now  be  obrioae  that,  although  root- 
praniDg  may  be  prejudicial  in  transplanting  trees, 
n  aay  be  oftbe  greatest  service  to  such  establish- 
ed trees  as  are  too  prone  to  produce  branobes  and 
leaves,  instead  ol  flowers  aad  fruit  In  these  cases 
the  excessive  vigor  is  at  onee  slopped  by  remov- 
al ol'  some  of  the  stronger  roots,  arid  conseqaent- 
ly  of  a  part  of  tbe  supernooos  food  to  which  their 

raokneas"  isowiog.  Tbe  operation  has  been 
Buocessfutly  peribrmM  on  the  wall  trees  at  Oulton, 
by  Mr.  Erriogton,  one  of  oor  best  Kngliah  gar- 
deoers,  and  by  many  others,  and,  1  beOevetlias 
DBver  proved  ao  otgectionablepraetice  under  judi- 
doui  nanagemeni.  Its  eflbet  is,  fro  lonto,  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  Ibod,  and  thus  to  arrest  tbe  ra- 
pid growth  of  the  branches  ;  and  the  connexion 
between  this' and  the  production  of  fruit  has  alrea- 
dy been  explained.  It  is  by  pushing  the  raot- 
prooing  to  excrss  that  tbe  Cninese  obtain  tbe 
curious  dwarf  trees  which  excite  so  much  curiosi- 
ty io  Europe.  Mr.  Livingston's  account  of  their 
practice  is  so  instructive,  and  contains  so  much 
that  an  intelligent  gardener  may  lurn  to  account, 
that  1  think  it  worth  repeating  here. 

"  When  the  dwarfing  process  is  intended,  the 
bmioli  which  had  puabad  ndielea  iMo  Uw  aw- 
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rounding  composition  in  iufficient  abondaneet  and 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  separated  from 
the  tree,  and  [Wanted  in  a  shallow  earthenware 
flower-pot^  of  an  oblong  square  shape ;  it  is  some- 
times luade  lo  rest  upon  a  flat  stone.  Tbe  pot  is 
then  filled  with  small  pieces  of  alluvia  day,  which 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton  Is  broken  into 
bits,  of  about  the  size  of  common  beans,  being 
just  sufficient  to  supply  the  scanty  nourishment 
which  the  particular  nature  of  tbe  tree  and  the 
process  require.  In  addition  to  a  careful  regula- 
tion oftbe  quantity  and  quality  of  the  earth,  the 
quantity  ol  water,  and  the  management  of  the 
plants  with  respect  to  sun  and  shade,  recourse  is 
had  to  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  coalrivancesi 
to  produce  the  desired  shape.  Tbe  contain- 
ing flower- pot  is  so  narrow,  that  the  roots  push- 
ing out  towards  the  sides  are  pretty  effectually 
cramped. '  No  radielecan  descend  ;  consequently 
it  ia  only  those  which  run  towards  tbe  sides  or  up- 
wards that  oan  serve  lo  convey  nourishment  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  easy  to  legulaie  those  by  cutting, 
burning,  &e.,  so  as  to  cramp  the  growth  at  plea- 
sure. £very  ■ucceediog  rormaiioo  of  leaves  be- 
comes more  and  more  stunted, — the  buds  end 
radicles  become  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion,—till  at  length  that  balance  between  the  roots 
and  leaves  is  obtained  which  suits  the  character 
of  the  dwarf  required.  In  some  trees  this  is  ac- 
complished in  two  or  three  years,  but  in  others  it 
requires  at  least  twenty  years."  {Hort.  TVons., 
iv.  2S9.) 

We  have  still  to  consider  that  peculiar  kind  of 
pruning  which  is  technically  called  rmgt'ng. 
This  consists  io  removing  from  a  branch  one 
or  more  rings  of  bark,  by  which  the  return  of 
sap  from  the  extremities  is  obstructed,  and  it  is 
compelled  to  accumulate  above  tbe  ring.  Mr. 
Knight  explains  the  physiological  nature  of  the 
operation  so  well,  that!  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  words. 

"  Tbe  true  sop  of  trees  is  wholly  generated  in 
their  leavas,  from  whieh  it  ileaeends  through  their 
bark  to  the  extremities  of  their  roots,  depositiiw 
in  Ita  coarse  tlie  natter  which  is  successively  add- 
ed to  tbe  tree ;  whilst  whatever  portion  of  such 
sap  is  not  thus  expended  sinks  inio  the  alburnum, 
and  joins  the  ascending  current,  to  whieh  it  com- 
municates powers  not  possessed  by  tbe  recently 
absorbed  fluid.  When  tbe  course  of  the  descend- 
ing ctment  is  intencepted,  that  naturally  sMgnaies 
and  Bceumulaies  above  tbe  decorticated  space  ; 
whence  it  is  repulsed  and  carried  upwards,  to  be 
expended  in  an  increased  production  of  blossoms, 
and  of  fruit:  and,  eonsisteoUy  with  these ooodu- 
sions,  I  have  finind  tlMt  part  of  the  albumnm 
which  w  situated  above  the  deoortieated  spaee  to 
exceed  inaneeiGe  gravity,  venr  considerably,  that 
whidi  lies  below  it.  Tbe  repulsion  of  the  descend- 
ing fluid,  therefore,  accounts,  1  conceive,  satisfac- 
torily, for  tbe  increased  productipn  of  blostoms, 
and  more  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit  upon  the  decor- 
ticated branch:  but  there  are  causes  nrhich  opo* 
rate  in  promoting  its  more  early  maUirity.  I'ha 
part  oftbe  branch  which  is  bdow  tbe  decorticated 
space  is  ill  supplied  with  nutriment,  and  ceases 
almost  to  grow  ;  it  in  consequence  operates  less 
actively  io  impelling  tbe  ascending  current  of  sap, 
which  must  also  be  impeded  in  its  progreaa 
through  the  decorticated  space.  The  parts  whieh 
mtSwUmmt  tbmfani  be  lew  abuDdantly 
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supplied  wiih  moisture  ;  and  drought,  ia  aaeh 
ea*ee,  always  operates  very  powerluTly  in  accele- 
rating  maturity.  When  the  branch  is  smalt,  or 
the  space  from  which  the  bark  has  been  taken  oS 
is  considerable,  it  almost  always  operates  in  ex- 
cess }  a  morbid  state  ol'  early  maturity  is  induced, 
and  the  f  ruit  is  worthless. 

"  If  this  view  oTthe  eHeels  or  partial  decortica- 
tion or  ringiog,  be  a  juat  one,  it  loilows  that  much 
of  the  success  ofthe  operation  mutt  be  dependent 
upon  the  selection  of  proper  seasons,  end  upon 
the  mode  of  performing  it  being  well  adapted  to 
the  object  of  the  operator.  If  that  be  the  pro- 
duction of  blossoms,  or  ihe  means  of  making  ihe 
tlosBOms  set  more  freely,  the  ring  of  bark  should 
be  taken  off  early  in  the  summer  preceding  the 
period  at  which  blossoms  are  required  :  but,  if  the 
enlargement  and  more  eariy  maturity  of  the  fruii 
be  the  objects,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  till 
the  bark  will  readily  part  from  the  alburnum  in  the 
spring.  The  breadth  of  the  decorticated  space 
must  be  adajited  to  the  size  ol  the  branch  ;  but  1 
have  never  witnessed  any  except  injurious  effecis, 
whenever  the  experiment  has  been  made  upon 
very  small  or  very  young  branches,  lor  such  be- 
come debilitated  end  sickly,  long  before  the  fruit 
can  acquire  a  proper  slate  of  maturity." 

The  eflects  of  ringing  in  altering  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  is  very  sirikine.  Inthe/forft- 
eutturtU  TVansactiong,  iii.  367,  the  following  cases 
are*  reported : — In  a  French  crab,  the  fruit,  by 
ringing,  was  increased  to  more  than  double  (he 
size,  and  the  color  of  it  was  much  brightened. 
In  a  Minshull  crab  the  size  was  not  increased, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  apple  was  so  improved 
as  to  make  it  truly  beautiful ;  its  colors,  both  red 
and  yellow,  were  very  bright.  In  the  couripendu 
apple  the  improvement  was  still  more  conspicu- 
ous, Ihe  colors  being  changed  from  green  and 
dull  red,  to  brilliant  yellow  and  scarlet.  Many 
others  of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be  found  recorded 
in  books  on  horticulture.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
meansoloDB  to  the  maturation  or  produciion  of 
Iruit  that  this  operation  is  applicable;  it  will,,  ol 
course,  induce  also  the  production  ol  flowers,  and 
it  has  occasionally  been  used  for  that  purpose,  as 
in  the  camellia.  It  is  best  performed  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  bark  first  separates  freely  Irom 
the  wood. 

This  operation  has,  however,  ihc  disadvantage 
of  wounding  a  branch  severely ;  and,  if  performed 
extensively  upon  a  tree,  it  is  very  apt,  if  not  to 
kill  it,  at  least  to  render  it  iqcurably  unhealthy ; 
for  if  the  rings  are  not  sufficiently  wide  to  cut  off 
atl  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lips  of  the  wound  they  produce  hide  eflect,  and  if 
they  are  they  are  difiicult  to  heal.  For  these 
reasons  the  operation  ia  but  tittle  employed,  other 
means' being- used  instead.  By  some  persons 
ligatures  are  madeuse-ol)  and  they  would  be  pre- 
ferable if  they  answered  (he  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing the  sap  to  the  same  extent  as  the  abbtraction 
of  a  ring  of  bark.  In  Malta,  one  ofthe  ot>jects  of 
ringing,  that  of  advancing  the  maturation  of  the 
fruit,  is  practised  upon  the  zio'zibey,  or  jujube 
tree,  by  merely  fixing'in  the  fork  of  a  branch  a 
very  heavy  stone,,  made  fast  with  bandages;  its 
weight  forces  ihe  branches  a  little  into  a  horizon- 
tal direeiion,  and  thus,  indepeiideatly  of  the  pres- 
sure It  exercises  upon  the'  paria  it  touches,  ob- 
■trwts  tba  fica  cilXQiBtitKi  of  tba  sap. 


HAN0BE  APPLIHO  TO  THB  BUBFACB. 
To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Faniien'  Regtater. 

South  Carolina,  Oct.  I9M,  IS41. 

Having  lately  made  a  report  to  tbe  Agricultural 
Society  ofthe  district  in  which  I  reside,  in  which 
I  atmed  my  belief  that  the  surface  application  of 
manures,  especially  to  (he  corn  crop  after  it  is 
up,  10  be  covered  by  the  first  working,  was  decid- 
edly preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  applying  it, 
the  derisive  siare  ol*  incredulity  was  plainly  le- 
gible upon  several  countenances.  Not  that  any 
seemed  to  doubt  that  I  believed  so,  but  averylarg'e 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  present  disbelieved  tbe 
fact  itself. 

In  the  report  I  detailed  and  experiment  of  my 
own  made  in  1838,  the  result  of  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  most  skepiicat,  had  they 
witnessed  it,  and  which,  of  itself,  was  abun- 
dantly so  to  justify  me  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sions I  did,  I  also,  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
made  some  ex:racts  from  an  article  in  a  number 
(10)  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Register,  pp. 
643-4,  over  the  signature  of  J.  M.  G  ,  which,  if  I 
am  not  grenily  niie'^ken  as  to  who  the  writer 
was,  is  surely  good  authority  with  the  whole 
reading  agricultural  community.  Will  he  please 
to  inform  us  through  the  Register  whether  he  has 
made  any  lUrther  experiments,  and  what  his  pre- 
sent opinion  is  on  that  8Ul>jecti 

I  happened  to  have  only  the  number  of  tba 
volume  in  which  hia  article  appeared,  nor -have 
1  any  vplume  of  earlier  date  than  the  sixth,  or 
1  might  in  all  probability  find  corroborative  testi- 
mony (irom  other  writers,  or  from  J.  M.  G.  him- 
self^ My  6ib,  7th,  and  8ih  volumes  are  at  the  bind- 
er's, consequently  I  cannot  refer  to  them.  But  in 
ihe  last  number  of  the  Kegister,  1  hadthesaiis- 
faclion  of  finding,  in  the  extracts  from  Gen. 
Emory's  Address,  ihe  very  thing,  of  all  others, 
I  most  desired  to  see.  He  says,  (afier  eiviog  an 
account  of  some  experimeols  in  turning  id  the  oat 
crop  in  iia  green  state,)  *'  I  do  not  expect  lo  have  my 
opinion  changed,  and  expect  confidently  to  reroaia 
where  I  now  am,  and  have  been  for  a  long  lim^ 
a  firm  believer  in  the  propriety  of  surface  manur- 
ing rather  than  turning  it  under.  I  have  never 
been  disappointed  in  weeds  or  other  manure 
spread  upon  the  surface  and  allowed  todecompom 
there,  and  thus  become  absorbed  by  the  sot!." 
Again,  "This  experiment  much  better  accords 
with  the  theory  of  surlace  manuring,  which 
seems  rapidly  to  be  gaining  ground  every  where." 
Now,  sir,  I  would  not  lake  the  price  of  the  Re- 
gister for  one  year,  for  this  single  aniele.  As  I 
heard  a  political  friend  once  aay,  after  going  from 
one  district,  in  which  he  expected  but  a  very  few 
votes,  into  another  where  he  was  well  received 
and  counted  on  all:  "It  made  me  feel  like 
going  out  of  a  snow  storm  into  a  warm  bath." 

Gren.  Emory  has  even  gone  farther  than  I  have; 
fori  did  suppose  that  uie  turning  in  of  green 
crops  was  the  ne  pltis  ultra  of  improving  our 
land  with  putrescent  manure;  and  in  my  report 
recommended  it,  in  preference  to  the  tardy  and 
laborious  practice  of  making  and  hauling  out 
such  as  is  usually  applied. 

Is  it  btst  to  "  follow  netuKt"  vad  elloir  our 
greeucro^  to  rot  on  theaarfacal   Oo,nr,  gira 
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n  that  are  in  the  dark  *'  more  lighi"  on  this 
•ubjecl.  Invite  luch  as  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  mailer  to  come  out  and  "  show  their  hands," 
Let  UB  not  be  content  to  carry  our  pumpkina  in 
one  end  of  the  aack,  with  a  rock  in  the  other  end 
to  bataoee  theoi,  becaaae  our  Tatbers  did  so  be- 
fore U8. 

There  vraa  a  reBoIution  passed  at  our  meeliiip, 
to  forward  ibe  repoiis  that  were  read  on  various 
•ubjeciB,  (amounting  to  four,  in  all,)  to  the  editors 
of  the  Farmera'  Kegister  and  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate Ibr  publication,  but  aa  some  ol  ua  have 
eoine  to  the  conclusion  aioce,  (hat,  as  the  reporta 
were  elicited  bya  call  (rotn  the  Stale  Agricultural 
Society,  through  the  'district  aoclety,  ihey  are 
their  legiiimate  property,  to  do  what  they  may 
ibink  proper  with,  and,  consequently,  it  would 
not  at  preBent  be  proper  lo  publish  ibem,  the 
resolution  will  not  in  all  probability  be  complied 
with.  Theae  are  the  principal  reasone  why  thia 
communication  is  made,  l^or  if  my  report  had 
beea  published,  It  most  probably  would  have 
drawn  out  all  the  information  now  sought  for. 

In  eoncluaioQ,  sir,  permit  me  lo  congratulate 
you,  and  all  those  for  whose  tnlereat  you  hove 
•o  ably  contended,  on  tbe  leatfll  of  your  bold  and 
daring  adventure  of  '*  bearding  tbe  lioOf"  the 
"  great  monsler  bank,"  In  his  den.  S. 


SWEET  P0TAT0B9. 

From  the  SouUi  Carolina  Temperance  Advocate. 

The  beet  plan  of  raising  sneet  potatoes,  agree- 
ably to  my  experience,  is  aa  follows : 

Some  warm  spell  in  March,  1  would  say,  about 
the  middle,  take  your  seed  potatoes  from  ihe 
Black,  cellar,  or  where  ihey  have  been  preserved 
daring  the  winter.  Sort  out  such  teed  as  you 
would  like  to  plant,  and  bed  tbem  in  fresh  earth, 
aome  potaioes  and  some  earth,  until  you  have  as 
many  as  you  need.  Then  leave  the  bed  exposed 
to  the  weather  until  plantinj;  time.  In  so  doing, 
the  potatoes  will  sprout.  Prepare  your  ground, 
which  should  be  sandy  soil  if  you  have  it.  Old 
land  ia  beat  if  manured.  Cowppn  land  ia  prefera- 
ble. Any  oiber  manured  land  will  do,  except 
hog-pen.  I  have  tried  hog-pen  and  hog  manure 
three  times,  and  it  haa  liiiled  every  time.  The 
potatoes  will  come  up  very  bad,  and  directly  begin 
10  6re,  and  fiaalljf  die.  You  should  plough  your 
ground  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  continue  lo 
plough  it  about  every  ten  days  until  the  16th  or 
SOih  of  April ;  then  check  your  land  three  and  a 
halffeet,  and  make  your  hills  email;  ilieo  raise 

J roar  seed  carefully,  about  ihree  in  a  hill.  I  be- 
ieve  cutting  the  potaioes  in  small  pieces  to  be 
injurious.  Plant  them  whole.  If  you  should 
wish  to  plant  in  lidges,  cut  a  channel  on  the  top 
of  iho  ridge  end  lay  in  it  a  potato  every  10  or 
12  inches.  Planting  at  Ihisaeason,  the  potatoes 
wilt  come  up  in  a  few  days,  and  grow  finely ; 
whereas,  if  planted  early  they  will  not. 

When  they  want  work,  plouirh  and  draw  up 
dirt  with  a  hoe.  Which  of  iho&a  two  plan^ 
ia  beat,  I  can  hardly  say,  although  I  believe  Ihe 
ridge  will  make  the  meat,  bat  ihe  hill  Ihe  largest. 

1  have  planted  yam  potaloea  Ibr  aeveral  yeara, 
and  gane rally  bed  my  aeed  in  HaTcb.  Id  doing 
this,!  scrape  a liitie  of  the  surbca  ofl  about  2 


inches,  and  lay  the  potatoes  thick  on  tbe  grouodj 
and  cover  with  the  soil  very  light ;  plough  your 
patch  aa  belbre  directed,  until  the  plants  come 
up  from  4  to  6  inches  high.  When  there  is  ap- 
pearance of  rain,  make  aa  many  ridges  as  you 
have  plants  lor.  When  you  get  a  season,  set 
your  plants  in  m  you  would  cabbage  or  any  other 
plants,  10  inches  apart,  and  as  the  plants  become 
large  enough,  set  out  as  belbre  directed.  I  be> 
lievB  ihey  wilt  bring  a  tollable  good-  rron,  whea 
planted  as  late  as  the  4ih  of  July.  But  the 
sooner^  the  better.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
get  no  seasons,  and  can  hardly  raise  them 
in  this  way.  Therefore,  I  have  tried  planting 
ihem  in  the  hill  and  ridge  as  other  potaloea, 
and  have  been  succeEaful  in  raising  them  in  ibis 
way.  1  raised  the  largeel  ones  last  year  1  ever 
aav/ 1  they  weighed  as  high  as  seven  and  a  half 
pounds.  I  have  the  red,  Spanish  and  the  yam  ; 
the  red  grows  large,  but  of  them  all,  1  think  most  . 
of  yam. 

The  next  ia  how  to  preserve  them  during  tbe 
winter.  1  have  tried  several  plansi  and  the  plan 
most  successful  is  in  hill  or  stack.  Scrape  out  a 
hole  about  4  inches  deep,  and  as  round  as  you 
well  can,  large  enough  to  hold  25  or  30  bushels ; 
then  place  heart  pine  boards  in'the  bottom;  then 
pine  straw,  a  good  layer  under  and  over  the  pota- 
ioes. Then  Bland  corn  stalks  very  closely  all 
around  the  straw.  Then  cover  with  din.  The 
stacks  should  be  covered  so  aa  to  keep  the  rain 
and  cold  from  them.  Perhaps  1  should  say  some- 
thing about  the  lime  and  manner  of  digging ! 
The  vines  should  be  well  frost  bitten  belbre  dig- 
ging, and  I  am  of  Ihe  impression  that  Ihey  ought 
to  be  let  stand  several  days  afier  frost.  The  po- 
tato, hull  or  peeling  will  harden  very  much  by 
standing,  and  the  potato  is  not  hall  so  apt  to 
bruise  and  injure  in  putting  away,  and  I  believe 
if  Ihe  potato  vines  were  all  cut  olf  as  soon  as 
frost  bhien,  ii  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  po- 
tato ;  fur  when  the  vine  is  Irost  bitten,  the  sap  ia 
inclined  to  run  bacif  to  ihe  potato,  and  if  the  vines 
were  cut  off,  it  would  prevent  the  sap's  returning. 
The  potato  would  be  drier,  and  perhaps  not  At 
eo  soon. 

'  My  common  mode  of  gathering  them  is  with 
Ibe  plough,  first  dragging  the  vines  away,  then 
plough  the  hill  or  ridge  Ibnowed  wiih  hoes. 
Julj/  22d,  1841.  Geobgib  Bozbv. 


HBLILOT  AOAIV. 

To  the  Editor  of  tba  Faimera'  RegiaUr. 

/>ear  sir  .-—The  pressure  of  cares  and  basinesp, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  ill  health  than  has  ever 
before  lailen  to  my  lot,  have  long  prevented  me 
from  attempting  a  contribution  to  the  pages  of 
the  Register.  To  lell  the  irutb,  sir,  I  got  such 
a  castigation  ihe  last  time  any  of  my  efiorts  ap- 
peared there,  that  I  have  doubted  much  whether 
I  ought  not,  in  liiiure,  to  keep  my  shoulders  out 
of  the  reach  of  such  a  eat-o^-nint  Itn/s,  as  your 
correspondent  "  Commentator**  wieUa.  But,  air, 
I  love  the  Register,  and  the  ol^ects  which  it  is 
intended  to  promote,  and  while  its  editor  encour- 
ages me  to  write,  I  shall  feel  it  a  privilege,  when 
cireamstanees  allow,  to  exert  my  hamble  cflbrts 
inthe  noUe  cause. 
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Some  time  last  lull  or  winter,  I  wrote  you  a 
private  leller,  of  ciome  leugih,  coDtainiiig  siaie- 
meoli,  and  (bb  I  believe)  some  iDquiiie^-,  un  the 
subject  ol'  meliloi,  an  extract  li'otn  wti.cb  waa 
nubliehed  in  ihe  Kegiaier.  The  number  contaio- 
iDg  Ibis  being  mitlaid,  1  can  recollect  ooihiDg  oi' 
iij  but  what  ii  alluded  to  by  Commentator.  It 
may .  appear  airaage  that  I  ahould  *'  choose  to 
thus  punua  a  matter  wbieh"  1 "  did  not  designed- 
ly commence,"  or,  that  I  shotild  be  so  disposed  to 
magnily  mefilot— a  thing  of  which  I  have  prolees- 
ed  to  know  to  Utile — as  (o  trouble  your  readers 
with  it  aoaln.  Id*  so  lar  as  I  or  mefilot  may  be 
concerned,  1  believe — in  gambler's  phraee — that 
the  game  is  not  worth  ihe  candle.  Bui,  sir,  I  do 
think  that  it  is  very  impuriaot,  buih  lu  ugricul- 
lure  and  ibe  Register,  thai  the  kindest  courieey 
should  be  felt  and  employed  by  your  contributors. 
Whenever  our  agricultural  periodicals  become 
arenas  for  gladiators  of  the  quill  to  fight  upon, 
ho  who  never  reads  them  will  probably  be  the 
best  and  happiest  man. 

I  do  not  charge  upon  Gommenlalor  the  use  of 
any  rude  expression.  But,  in  his  remarks  on  my 
■latementg  with  regacd  to  melilot's  growing  only 
in  calcareous  soils — to  its  being  et-eily  turned 
under  with  ploughs  made  by  Cluia  and  Keagles, 
and  its  aflbrding  fine  grazing  lor  sheep  and  cows 
in  winter — he  insinuates  very  strongly  a  charge 
of  inoredibiUiy.  Now,  sir,  these  aeaeriions" 
were  made  in  a  hasty  letter  to  a  friend ;  but  1 
find  only  one  word,  which  needs  the  slightest 
qualification,  and  that  is  the  word  '^easily."  It 
certainly  is  not  very  easy  work  to  the  team,  but 
ia  comparison  with  tlie  benefictati  results,  almost 
any  one  would  say  it  may  be  easily  done.  It  is 
true  Commentator  does  qualify  his  skepticism  in 
this  particular,  by  supposing  that  I  mean  that 
1  can  plough  this  plant  under  before  it  reach- 
es half  its  ordinary  growth  in  good  land.  I  nei- 
ther claim  nor  need  the  benefit  of  any  sucli  sup- 
position. 1  reside  in  a  region  wliere  the  melilot 
grows  10  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  sometimes 
btgher,  having  an  undergrowth  of  lender,  luxu- 
Tiani,  and  not  very  strongly  odorous  branches, 
which  live  through  winter  here— latitude  about 
37^  i»rth,  according  to  our  maps— although  they 
may  be  as  "  dead  as  door-natls*'  with  you  and  with 
Commentator.  As  soon  alter  sowing  wheat  as 
practicable,  1  begin  lo  break  up  my  next  year's 
tobacco  ground.  On  a  part  or  one  of  my  lou 
melilot  grows  most  luxuriantly.  With  one  of  the 
large  ploughs  made  by  Clute  and  Reegles  of 
Scnenectady,  New  York,  I  lum  it  under,  and 
it  makes  btgger  and  better  tobacco,  without  any 
other  manure,  than  the  remainder  of  the  lot  wilt 
do,  with  all  the  mauure  I  can  put  upon  iL  This  is 
more  remarkably  the  ease  with  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  has  much  more  melilot  than  1  have. 
I  do  not  Ael  at  Tibeny  to  use  any  man's  name, 
without  tus  consent — be  is  now  fat  from  home— 
lest  I  might  hold  him  up,  lo  be  pelted  by  some 
commentator.  But,  1  will,  in  a  private  letteri 
whieh  1  beg  you  to  ka^  private— fevaal  to  you 
hii  name—atod  do  antlioriiy  can  be  betiaf^-and  I 
imst  that  you  will  visit  us  this  AU,  and  see  him, 
with  a  plough  made  by  date  and  Reagies,  bury 
his  grand  crop  of  melilot. 

As  to  my  sheep  and  cows  eating  melilot,  tbey 
may  be  great  fools,  for  aught  I  know,  or  have  very 
bad  loaies— ihey  cerlomTy  eat  it,  whether  rrom 


■ove  of  it.  Or  from  shet-r  mischief  I  cannot  say, 
but  they  most  certainly  have  exterminated  a  fine 
patch  of  it  in  my  standing  pasture,  in  less  than 
two  years—leaving  not  a  sprig.  Nor  is  ibis  from 
starvation,  lor  tbey  are  never  very  poor.  I  can- 
not say  liow  they  might  compare  with  more 
dainty  competitors,  a  little  lartber  north,  whieh 
probably  are  liiniished  with  more  savory  food ;  but 
I  love  to  see  them  eat — even  melilot,  and  some- 
times brag  of  them.  Indeed,  shame  on  tbek 
master  to  let  Commentator  know  it  though,  I 
have  lately  ascertained  that  my  horses  will  eat 
melilot,  while  in  bloom,  in  swnnsr,  (when  cut 
and  a  lit  ie  willed,)  discovering  no  prelerence 
betwein  i(  and  clover  when  put  togeilier  in  a 
manner.  It  was  wondrous  kind  in  Commentator, 
after  ridiculing  my  poor  sheep  and  cows  lor  eat- 
ing melilot,  to  give  them  leave — and  that  in  Latin 
100 — lo  continue  the  practice,  as  long  as  their 
wiseacre  of  a  master  may  imagine  thai  tbey  en- 
joy it.  It  might  be  entirely  out  of  lashion,  in 
Ihe  present  day,  to  defend  the  odor  oT  melilot; 
but  1  can  recollect  very  well  when  our  grand- 
moihers,  who— in  matters  of  taste  aa  well  as 
in  many  other  things— knew  what  taa$  whet,  full 
as  well  us  some  of  our  vtry  weU-ii^)nud  and 
accurate  commentators,  were  pretty  sure  to  per- 
fume their  sulve  with  it. 

But  it  seems  that  I  said,  thalinclilot  "  will  not 
grow  in  other  than  calcareous  lands."  1  dare  think 
so  still.  In  this  region,  il  my  observation  be  cor- 
rect, it  only  ^rowB  about  old  settlements,  which 
have  doubtless  been  rendered  calcareous  by  ashes. 
You  have  stated,  that  there  are  also  occasional 
veins  of  calcareous  land  in  the  state,  particularly 
in  its  tide-water  region.  Such  1  should  expect  to 
find  at  Todsbury,  and  elsewhere,  occasionally,  in 
>he  Gloucester  flats.  I  know  nothing  ol  the 
mati  indicator  of  the  lower  cmintry,  but  I  shouM 
look  upon  melilot  as  an  indicator  <k'  lime,  wher- 
ever I  might  find  it.  And  in  this,  I  think,  you' 
would  bear  me  out.  It  probably  may  not  grow 
on  calcareous  landd  when  poor;  but  we  nave 
abundant  evidence  in  this  neighboibood,  that  after 
such  lands  have  become  fertile,  it  will  retaio  them 
in  that  condition?  We  might  judge,  aj>nor^ 
that  it  would  do  this,  beio^  ol  the  irilolium  fami- 
ly, and  affording  a  prodigious  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bie  matter.  Is  sueh  a  quality  ofno  value  9  WmU 
not  any  .vegetable  which  can  enable  land  to  re- 
tain fenility,  also  cause  it,  if  we  could  learn  to 
make  such  vegetable  grow  upon  poor  land  1  Won 
gypsum  properly  applied  to  melilot,  might  it  not 
secure  its  lile,  on  poor  land  1  I  am  ignorant,  and 
hope  there  is  no  barm  in  asking  a  few  questions. 
It  cannot  hurt  even  a  young  farmer,  to  try  a  few 
small  experiments.  I  have  entirely  tailed  in  mine, 
upon  what  I  consider  poor  calcareous  land,  as  it 
enervescea  with  acids  and  has  a  great  many 
calcareous  concretions  in  it.-  However  it  might 
be  with  wheat  larmera,  it  certainly  would  be  aa 
acquisiiitm  to  us  tobacco  planters,  to  be  able  to 
grow  melilot,  at  pleasore.  Chir  soils  do  not  gene- 
ndly  produce  clover  kindly.  We  need  some  bar* 
d^  gnsa,  and  if  a  trefoil,  ao  mndk  nbe  better,  to 
aid  m  lumiahing  vegetable  matter  to  the  land.  I 
have  tried  a  variety,  such  as  English  rye-grass, 
toll  oat-gress  apd  orchard-grass,,  as  yet  without 
much  success.  The  wild  rye,  which  grows  vo- 
luntarily, in  rank  paichesw  all  over  my  fimn,  and 
ffhteh  1  thought  piomisiifg^  hoi^  like  tha  awUlot 
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■0  At,  refoMd  to  come  uDder  artificial  maoage- 
meni.  It  has  not  come  up,  when  auwn.  The 
GuiDea  and  the  Game  grassea  are  too  expen- 
Bive  lor  extensive  operatiooi.  1  have  coiiuiuii- 
e<l,  ucluB  you  can  teach  tna  to  raiae  meltlut,  to 
rely  maiuly  upon  clover,  herda-groH  and  limuihy. 
Should  I  hep|ieii  to  coosuit  you,  m  liiture,  attout 
•ome  pokt-rvot  project,  I  pray  you  to  keep  it  a 
wccet  irom  "  GommeDtator." 

What  I  Mtppo*e  to  be  about  tha  true  aiate  ol 
the  eaaa  ia,  that  melilot  waa  not  only  an  old 
RcquaiDtance  of,  but  waa  regarded  by  Commen- 
tator wiih  the  prejudice  which  uaually  lalla  to  the 
lot  erf"  an  old  enemy.  It  atunk  in  hia  ooatrila. 
Ue  could  afford  to  it  neither  thougbi  nor  reeling, 
except  hatred,  and  waa  probably  quiie  ready,  as 
ia  now  ihe  Ijishion  among  writers,  lo  brand  as  an 
agricultural  heretic,  or  compare  with  the  foolish 
o(d  dolt  ol  a  poke-root  farmer,  any  one  who  niigbi 
even  make  u  an  object  ol'  inquiry.   Now  I,  sir, 
waa  never  an  exiravugani  admirer  of  melilot,  but 
having  acquir.d  the  knowledge  of  eome  laeia 
which  dieposed  me  even  to  give  U  lie  due,  I, 
vary  harmleealyt  eal  think,  wrote  a  pivate  letter 
10  my  rrieod  and  agricultural  adviser,  in  which 
I  made  some  etatemeni*  and  ioquiriee,  which  be 
thought  proper  to  puUish.   For  ihia  1  cenainly 
did  not  bidiue  him.  It  waa  rather  an  evidence  ihai 
he  considered  the  matter  wonh  atiention.   I  leli 
as  aare  under  the  cover  ol  the  Register,  as  my 
person  would  have  been  under  the  stmctuary  ot 
his  private  dwelling.   But  I  was  hauled  out  tinil 
drubbed  as  unmerciKilly  as  il  I  had  wriiien  a 
partisan  letter  to  the  ediior  oi'  a  political,  or  any 
other  newspaper.   Flogging  is  by  no  mcHna  d 
pleasant  operation  to  its  subjeci,  at  uuy  iime.  But 
when  a  poor  wighi,  who  deems  himaell'  both  in- 
nocent and  sate,  is  caught  and  thrashed  at  an  im- 
proper lime  and  place,  lor  the  mere  spon  of  the 
executioner,  it  comes  rather  tighter  than  when 
he  is  kindly  told  and  leels  that  it  is  aU  for  his 
own  good.   My  object  in  writing  ihis,  ia,  by  oo 
means  10  quarrel  with  Commentaior;  but  mosi 
earnestly  to  remonstrate  against  the  admission 
into  the  Register  ol'  attacks  upon  its  contributors, 
whether  voluntarily  so  or  not.   Kind  and  liberal 
strictures  ought  lo  be  made  upon  their  erroneous 
opinions,  but  personal  asperiiiea  should,  by  all 
meansi  be  avoided.  I  repeat  that  I  lovetlieKe- 
giaterj  aod  look  upon  it  as  almost  ihe  last  spot  ol 
public  ground  lef^  in  Utie  country,  lor  heavenly 
peace  to  teat  her  Nmt  upon.   Now,  ir Commenta- 
tor will  pardon  aocb'  presumption,  in  one  who 
ever  gave  a  favorable  thought  lo  melilot,  I  will 
venture  very  humbly  lo  advise  him  most  care- 
fully to  read  "  an  Address  to  the  Farmers  and 
Plaoterri  of  Virginia,"  by  James  M.  Garneii,  esq. 
It  is  in  the  very  same  April  number  in  which  1 
*  got  my  killing.   He  will  there  find  what  deep  in- 
dignation has  been  excited  in  the  liusoro  of  thai 
amiable  and  venerable  paiiiurdh,  by  the  mischief 
(and  1  fear  ruin)  produced  by  the  swarms  of 
demagoguea  in  the  land,  and  "  Iheir  vile  pariy- 
newapapen."  And,  I  trust,  be  will  be  ready  to 
unite  with  that  benevolent  ftther  in  agriculiure 
in  hia  endeavora  to  protect  ftrmera  and  their 
beloved  Register,  from  the  alighteat  infusion  of 
Buch  bitterness.    The  iraih  »,  as  I  believe, 
that  Commentator,  however  long  he  may  have 
known  meliloi,  was  not  so  well  acquaininl  with 
it  ai  Im  himself  or  you,  sir,  thought  hiro.  He; 


seems  to  have  been  ignorant  that  ihe  young 
growth  lives  through  winter,  as  well  aa  young 
clover — that  slock  are  fond  at  that  season  of 
grazing  it— that  although,  in  summer,  it  forma 
almost  an  impenetrable  thicket,  yei,  as  soon  as  its 
vegetable  lile  departs,  il  becomes  very  brittle, 
and  by  ihe  last  of  Novettiber,  especially  if  stock 
roam  through  it,  many  of  its  branchea  lie  in 
broken  fragiucnis,  like  half  rotten  twigs  ol  brueh- 
wood,  00  the  ground  ;  and  that,  in  this  elate, 
with  a  good  lour-hone  plongh,  the '  monster 
can  be  cosi^  ploughed  in.  He  moreover  ap- 
peara  io  consider  it  only  in  Ihe  light  of  a  crop 
precedent  to  small  g[rain.  However  "indestnie- 
tible  an  occupant,"  ii  may  appear  to  be  in  sum- 
mer, any  tobacco  planter  may  find  that  it  can  be 
subdued  in  the  fall,  and  that  it  will  rot  in  time  to 
be  an  excellent  manure  for  the  succeeding  tobacco 
crop.  1  suspect  that  neither  Commentator  nor 
1  would  suBiain  injury  by  reading  over  the  fable 
of  Ihe  chamelion  and  the  travellers. 

I  will  not  ray  that  Gommeniator  Intended  (o 
jeer  me  Ibr  mentioning  Cluie  aod  lUagles* 
plough ;  bui,  in  his  singularly  feticiious  style  Ibr 
satire,  be  has  referred  to  it  with  a  fi^quency,  and 
in  a  way,  which  led  me  lo  auRpecl  a- fount  waa 
designed.  In  writing  lo  a  friend,  who  (as  I  be- 
lieved) knew  my  high  opinion  of  Ibis  kind  of 
plough,  I  mentioned  it,  nithoui  intending  to  bonet 
the  poneesion  of  a  rare  implcmenr.  li  is  indeed, 
in  this  region,  too  rare  an  implement.  But,  I 
trust  it  will  not  long  remain  so,  as  our  tarmers  are 
beginning  lo  inquire  alter  It,  eagerly.  It  has  Ihe 
rare  quality  of'.being  made  for  use,  as  well  as  Ibr 
sate,  and,  I  judge,  it  ia  made  by  men  of  rare  ho-,  - 
iieBiy.  I  ihink  if  you  knew  it,  you  would  Birongiy 
recommend  il.  Its  groumf-uwrJc  is  made  of  cast 
iron,  of  great  strength  and  durebiliiy,  and  ila 
wood-wonc  is  of  excellent  limber,  excellently  pot 
together.  It  turns  the  sod  admirably,  and  is  so 
constructed  ihat  the  nearhorse  ia  always  on  the 
firm  ground,  while  the  off-horse  walks  in  the 
furrow-track.  There  is  convequently  no  scuffling 
Ibr  firm  footing,  which  oflen  wearies  the  horses 
more  than — without  this — ihetr  day's  labor  would" 
do.  In  our  light  high  lands,  two  horses  can  draw 
a  plough  intended  lor  four  in  ihe  stiff  grass  lands 
of  middle  Mew  York,  with  less  fatigue  ihania 
produced  by  Ihe  draught  of  any  other  two-horse 
plough  I  have  aver  tried,  cutting,  ai  the  earns 
lime,  a  furrow-aliee  at  leaai  one-third  wider. 

I  have  now  endeavored  lo  reply  to  the  com- 
mentaries of  your  correspoodeni,  except  in  ao  far 
as  relates  lo  my  name.  In  thia  matter,  I  think 
I  have  very  good  reasons  for  keeping  prolbund 
secrecy.  I  certainly  signed  m^  name  to  that  un- 
loriunaie  melilot  letier,  Ibr  which  I  got  thraahed 
while  hoised  upon  your  shooldera.  I,  of  course, 
am  known  only  to  you,  I  have  no  idea  of  imiiat- 
ing  a  wild  young  ppnngsl,  whom  I  once  knew. 
For  the  perpetration  of  a  nightly  prank,  be  blacked 
himself,  and  being  detected  by  a  negro,  was  so 
severely  fiogged  by  him,  n  to  liwl  compelled  to 
avow  his  name.  Rumo^  began  very  speedily 
and  uqpleasanily  to  spread  the  report  of  ihia 
fitat.  Whereupon,  by  way  of  eounieraclion,  he 
resolved  to  expose  m  back  in  puUic.  When 
behold,  the  stripes  and  bruises  stood  as  thick  and 
indisputable  witnesses  of  a  fact,  which  before 
wfli-  thought  to  be  a  men  joke.  If  Commentaior 
wishra  lo  whip  me  ogain,  I  muat  beg,  that  it  be 
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done  Biill  in  tbe  dark.  Besidea,  sir,  aa  you  apeak 
ol*  him  in  such  high  and  doubileea  merited  terroa 
of  reaped,  and  aa  I  aiao  (eel  confident  of  your 
(rieiulship,  1  could  wish,  for  all  our  aakes,  ihat 
••quoad"  melilot,  (and  certainly  no  Tartiier,)  we 
may  remain  perfect  srrangera.  I  consider  ihat 
he  haa  sinned  much  more  against  the  UegiAer 
than  against  me.  If  he  prelers  a  ficiitious  name, 
10  no  rame  at  all,  and  iliinka  he  has  not  whipped 
me  enough,  while  I  would  wieh  him  much  better 
employment,  he  m»y  try  me  a^ain  aa 

Ths  oi,d  Poke  Uoot  Fabhbr. 


PBAIBIBfl  or  ARKAHBAB. 

Prom  the  AgiiculiariM. 
Messrs.  Editors:— In  A  former  communication 
I  promised  aome  general  remarks  upon  the  prai- 
ries of  Arkansas ;  at  present  these  remarks  will  be 
confined  10  those  near  (helped  river.  Itis  known 
that  a  prairie  is  a  field  or  tract  of  land  destituie  of 
trees  or  even  shrubs,  geoerallycovered  with  athick 
coat  of  grass  or  weeds.  These  fields  are  noi  con- 
fined to  any  peculiar  kind  of  soil  or  degree  of  de- 
pression or  elevation — they  are  met  with  in  the 
rich  alluvion  or  tbe  targe  rivcraorthe  weai,  end 
Again  ihey  fi>rm  an  immense  plane  stretching  from 
the  valley  to  ihe  highest  point  of  the  aurrounding 
bills.  Wbateauae  has  produced  these  immense 
plains  destiiute  or  treea,  ia  the  question  proposed 
10  be  examined  into.  There  are  but  three  promi- 
nent prevenitvea  lo  the  growth  of  irees  in  every 
region  ol'lhe  earih:  absolute  sterility,  such  as  pure 
sand,  chalk  or  pure  marl  ;  when  water  occupies 
permanently  a  space,  irees  will  not  grow  ;  where 
there  is  a  snflicienl  qu»niiiy  of  combustible  matter 
fbrihe action  of  6re,  trees  are  not  permiiied  to 
grow,  and  iC  they  have  succeeded  in  any  way  lo 

Sain  a  footing,  this  powerliii  agent  is  capable  ol 
BBlroying  them  while  young.  Sterility  cannot  be 
tbe  cause  from  which  ihe  prairies  of  ibe  weal 
have  sprung;  they  are  very  olien  ihericheataoils 
known  in  the  United  Siaie<>.  To  the  action  of 
Ihe  two  opposite  elements,  water  and  tire,  they 
must  be  attributed.  This  will  appear  moreeaiis- 
factory  by  a  minute  examination  of  same  of  the 
smaller  prairies.  At  the  present  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  small  prairies  on  the  ked  ri- 
ver. These  pratriesare small,  and  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast,  as  far  as  soil  and  general  appearance 
is  concerned.  A  chain  of  these  fields  stretch  Irom 
the  Louisiana  line  (o  the  great  western  pniiries 
immediately  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  low 
grounds  of  Red  river  are  generally  from  Ibur  to 
ten  miles  in  width,  nearly  level,  though  if  a  line 
should  be  drawn  across  the  valley  it  would  show  a 
gentle  dedenaiod  from  the  centra  lo  ihe  edges  of 
Ihe  valleyjihe  river  invariably  occupying  the  npex 
of  a  ridge  formed  by  the  continual  dnpoeite  of 
earthy  mattersuspended  in  its  waiere.  This  chain 
of  prairies  is  situated  in  the  valley  and  commonly 
in  the  curves  of  the  river — they  present  a  contrast 
with  the  woodland  immediately  surroundingihem. 
The  soil  of  Ihe  prairies  is  a  deep  rich  mould — 
Ihe  woodland  is  a  stiff  aluminous  soil,  with  a  por- 
■ion  of  impalpable  ailicioua  and  calcareous  matter. 
Tbe  size  of  these  prairies  varies  from  one  hundred 
ncrea  to  several  thouaanda,  and  from  one  to  four 
feet  higher  than  the  woodland,  and  are  lor  Ihe 


most  part  gently  rolling,  Ihe  highest  part  being 
the  centre.  In  shape  ihey  are  quite  irregular, 
though  commonly  elongated,  in  conlbrmiiy  lo  the 
course  of  the  river. 

Those  prairies  Ihat  are  the  finest  coKon  lands 
in  the  slate  and  perhaps  in  the  world  were  once 
Ihe  beds  of  lakes.   What  has  produced  so  great  a 
change  as  to  render  the  basin  of  a  lake  fir  for  a 
cotton  fidd,  is  the  question  before  us.  When 
occupied  by  water,  ihey  of  course  were  lower  than 
the  surroundini;  woodland — at  the  present  they 
are  higher.   There  is  undoubted  evidence  that 
that  portion  of  the  state  has  once  been  tlheaeat  of 
extensive   eruptions   from   earthquakes.  The 
pressure  caused  by  such  an  agent  would  affect  the 
crust  of  tbe  earln  ;  that  portion  of  the  suriace 
covered  with  water  being  more  aofl  than  the 
nroodiand,  would  more  readily  yield  to  the-  pres- 
sure, which  has  given  them  such  an  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  tvoodland  thatthe  waterno 
longer  finds  a  basin  lo  rest  in.  '  The  water  being 
removed,  their  rich  surluce  would  soon  become 
thickly  set  with  what  is  called  prairie  grass,  that 
is  found  on  all  prairies  from  Canada  to  California, 
and  by  Ihe  immense  amount  of  combustible  mat- 
ter it  produces,  Ibrms  ample  means  for  keeping  off 
intruders— a  single  spark  of  fire  is  sufiicient  to  set 
the  whole  in  fearful  conflagration,  li  happens 
that  the  action  of  fire  is  suspended  or  prevenied, 
aflbrding  an  opiwriunily  Tor  the  growth  of  timber ; 
in  this  manner,  in  the  course  ofa  fewyeare,  a  few 
hundred  or  thousands  of  acres  have  tiieen  wrested 
from  Ihe  meadow  and  appropriated  to  the  pro* 
duciion  of  limber.   So  soon  aa  settlemenia  are 
formed  nearto  prairies  and  the  action  of  fire  pre- 
vented, trees  sprinf;  up  rapidly  and  in  a  few  years 
Ibrm  a  (bresl.    The  opinion  offered  above  as  to 
ihe  formation  of  these  prairies,  ia  sustained  by  a 
Ihct  known  to  some  of  the  present  generation. 
The  earthquake  of  1811,  which  had  its  seat  near 
New  Madrid  in  the  eiato  of  Missouri,  produced 
similar  effects,  elevating  the  basins  of  lakes 
and  emptying  their  contents  upon  the  surround- 
ing country — in  one  ease  there  wsea  tnill  upon  tbe 
drain  of  a  lake  that  was  elevated  several  feet. . 

There  is  a  second  class  of  prajries  near  the 
Red  river,  occupying  high  land— these  differ  in 
many  respects  from  the  former,  though  only  a  few 
miles  distant  Irom  them.  The  soil  of  the  latter  is 
highly  calcareous,  resting  in  every  instanceona 
deep  deposite  of  carbonate  of  lime  of  diflereat 
degrees  of  purity.  This  deposite  has  been  pene- 
traied  lo  the  depth  of  fi-om  £0  to  80  feet  without 
any  apparent  change,  being  filled  with  fossil  shells 
Irom  the  surface  to  the  greatest  depth.  Tbe  sua- 
idce  of  these  prairiea  is  uneven  and  generally 
much  tiigher  than  the  adjoining  woodlanf. 
These  prairies  are  situated  on  a  ridge  considerably 
ell'  >-i  ted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  but  ■ 
thut  the  whole  space  ihey  occupy  has,  at  aoaae 
anleiior  period,  been  Ihe  bed  of  some  vast  body  of 
water,  doubtless  the  Gull  of  Mexico.  The  shells 
that  are  found  on  the  surface  are  marine  shells,  ia 
ahighetaie  of  petrifaction.  To  account  for  their 
formation  it  is  only  necessary  to  admit  that  which 
is  self-evident,  that  the  lime  formation  which  con- 
Biiiutes  the  foundation  was  once  in  a  soft  stale  rea- 
dily yielding  to  venicle  pressure,  hut  as  some  parts 
would  be  more  denae  than  others,  these  seciiona 
would  of  coufic  be  I<>S8  alfeeted'by  such  pressure ; 
this  has  caused  the  inequality  of  ine  surface.  Tbe 
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delritui  and  decomposition  or  the  mass  of  lime 
and  decay  o(  vegetable  matter,  has  spread  a  rich 
covering  of  soil  highly  calcareous,  rich  and  well 
■dapietl  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coro.  wheat, 
«nit  many  other  articles  of  coDiuiapiiun  and 
commerce. 

What  has  been  attempted  to  be  proved  reapect- 
iag  these  small  tracts  of  prairie  land,-  may  be  aa'.C' 
ly  asserted  with  regard  to  all  similar  phenomena ; 
where  absoloiesteriliiy  prevails,  as  Id  the  desene 
of  Asiq  and  Africa,  the  question  is  at  onceseiiled  ; 
but  this  Is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  our  prairies  ; 
the^  are  odea  more  fertile  than  the  land  upon 
which  limber  is  growing,  so  that  we  must  seek  lor 
en  adequate  cause  in  some  other  agent  or  agents. 
Water  and  Gre  are  by  far  the  most  pjwerCuI  agents 
that  act  on  the  earth.  They  are  fully  competent 
to  pioduce  the  etlect  now  under  consideration. 
The  former  of  the  agents  has  at  one  lime  asserted 
almost  universal  dominion  over  the  American 
coD(inent|  leaving  only  a  lew  peaks  of  the  higher 
mouoialos ;  these  Wbiers  have  been  removed  by 
some  powerful  cause  to  other  and  distant  locations, 
leaving  their  bed  to  become  the  nurturing  spot  for 
vegetation.  By  the  action  of  fire,  oo  plants  but 
annuals  have  been  permitted  to  assert  their  domi- 
nion over  these  immense  plains.  Therecan  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  cause  that  has  produced  the 
American  prairies,  has  caused  those  extended 
plains  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Asia. 

I  have  not  seen  any  theory  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  prairies  ;  ihera  may  be  those  lar  more 
plausible  than  the  one  so  briefly  sketched  alwve : 
it  BO,  the  writer  is  ignorant  respecting  them  end 
their  authors.  In  conclusion,  it  is  but  just  to  our 
new  slate  to  add,  the  prairies,  mountains,  rivers, 
springs,  minerals  and  plants  of  Arkansas,  present 
a  wide  field  Ibr  investigation.  The  geologist 
would  find  an  ample  field  for  observation.  There 
has  yet  been  no  survey  made,  except  a  running 
trip  by  Feaihersionhaugh,  in  which  he  could  see 
but  little,  and  of  that  little  he  said  almost  noihing, 
except  that  be  met  with  ihe  old  red  sand  stone. 

W.  W.  Stkvbrsob. 


MAUBIA. 

PrOB  the  EdlBlwrfh  PtUkwophic«t  Joarssl. 
On  the  iponfansous  evolution  of  tul/Autetted 
ftydrogen  tn  ihe  toolers  of  ikt  vnttm  coast 
oj  Africa  and  ebewhere. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  loBtitution,  by  Professor  Daoiell,  he 
observed,  that  it  was  curious  that  the  impregnation 
oftbewatersofWesiera  Africa  with  this  deleteri- 
ous gas  had  so  long  escaped  attection.  In  water 
•eaward  forty  miles  its  presence  can  be  dclecied  ; 
and  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Volta, 
in  Lopez  Bay,  in  the  Grand  Boony,  &c. ;  it 
spreads  over  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  from 
aboQi  8°  north  to  SP  south  latitude.  The  origin  of 
this  vast  eecumulatioo  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
Mr.  Daniell  attributes,  not  to  volcanic  action,  not 
to  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  nor  to  the  process 
of  the  decay  of  animal  matter,  but  to  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  vegetable  matter  carried  down 
by  the  tropical  rivers,  and  the  sulphates  always, 
Vol.  IX.-68. 


more  or  less  present  in  sea-waler.  This,  more- 
over, he  has  proved  by  experiment  Last  winter 
he  placed  some  fallen  leaves  in  a  jir  of  oew 
river-water;  also  a  similar  proportion  in  a  second 
jar,  with  three  ounces  of  salt,  and  in  a  third,'  with 
a  likequaniity  of  the  sulphate  of  soda — all  cloaelv 
stopped,  and  a  card-board,  with  acetate  of  lead, 
over  each.  After  having  been  kept  three  months 
in  a  warm  closet  he  examined  ihem.  The  first 
emitted  the  common  smell  of  decayed  leaves ;  the 
second  that  of  a  pleasant  conserve  ;  but  the  third, 
no  words  could  convey  the  stinking  odor,  nause- 
ous beyond  all  description.  This  of  itself  wu 
sufficient  to  establish  the  generation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ;  but  further,  the  usual  black- 
ening of  the  lead  of  the  card- board  in  this  jar  only 
lefi  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  Wherever,  then,  sea- 
waier  holding  sulphates  in  solution  mixes  with 
fresh  water  and  vegetable  matter,  this  gas  must 
be  produced,  and  its  efliects  oo  animal  life  are  well 
known.  Ii  is  a  record  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Essex, 
that  where  the  sea  has  been  prevented  Qooding 
the  marshes,  that  locality,  previously  very  sickly, 
had  become  perfectly  salubrious.  To  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  therefore,  Air.  Daniell  ascribes  the 
dreaded  malaria,  as  also  (he  deadly  stinking 
miasma  of  Africa,  producing  languor,  nausea,  dis- 
gust, and  death.  The  jungle- fever  of  India,  also, 
he  thinks  attributable  to  its  presence.  The  soil 
abounds  with  sulf  hates  of  magnesia  and  soda: 
must  not,  therefore,  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  be  (generated  in  the  juogle'Swamps? 
Aesides  the  direful  consequences  to  the  health  of 
man  visiting  (be  deadly  shores  of  AfHca,  this  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ddiss  him  greet  injury  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  copper-sheathing 
of  vessels  is  rapidly  desiroyed.  Mr.  Daniell  ex- 
hibited a  sheet  taken  from  the  Bonetta  in  August 
1840,  on  her  return  from  the  African  station. 
Although  new  not  many  months  before,  it  was 
eaten  into  holes,  wiih  a  deposits  on  the  one  side  of 
the  protocbloride  of  copper,  and  of  (he  black  sul- 
phuret  of  copper  on  (he  other.  A  plate  exhibited, 
taken  Trom  the  Koyal  George,  was  In  a  good  state 
in  comparison  with  it.  The  latter  had  been  acted 
on  for  sixty  years  by  sea-water,  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, by  sea-water  atone,  not  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  it  there  was  no  trace 
of  a  sulphuret.  These,  then,  were  the  (wo  prin- 
cipal and  important  points  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Daniell ;  and  the  question  put  by  him,  and  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  was,  Can  science  indicate  a 
remedy  Ibr  these  evils?  For  the  former,  fumiga- 
tion wiih  chlorine.  Chlorine  and  sutphureiied 
hydrogen  cannot  co-exist.  Chemical  action  in- 
stantly takes  place  ;  sulphur  is  thrown  down, 
hydrochloric  acid  formed,  and  malaria  and  miasma 
nowhere}  (he  destroyer  destroyed.  For  the  lat- 
ter, the  destraeiive  agent  is  not  decomposed,  bat 
its  actimi  is  directed  to  a  less  costly  material.  Cop- 
per is  to  be  protected  by  zinc,  for  which  sulphuret* 
ted  hydrogen  has  the  stronger  affinity ;  and  so 
long  as  the  latter  metal  is  present,  the  former  is 
free  from  the  B(tack  of  (he  gas  in  solution.  This, 
it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  Sir  H.  Davy's  principle, 
which  involved  the  use  of  zinc  or  iron  ;  but  In  the 
case  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  zinc  and  not  iron 
must  be  employed.  Mr.  Daniell  regretted  that 
Davy*Bzioc-proiectors  had  been  so  soon  abandon- 
ed, and  only  because  the  copper,  not  acted  upon 
by  the  muriatic  acid,  became  a  nucleus  for  earthy, 
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vegetable,  and  aDimal  mader,  and  ihe  sbip^s  bot- 
tsm  was  in  consequence  fbuleJ,  aa  il  ie  lermed. 
The  remedy  Tor  ihia,  he  said,  vf&a  moat  eiiuplp. 
Lei  the  proieciori  be  so  arranged  that  contact  may 
be  broken  and  renewed  at  will.  ,The  zincs  and 
copper  separated  (or  a  short  time,'  the  earthy  de- 
posiies  would  eooa  be  removed.  In  consequeiren  of 
Mr.  DanieU's  reportlo  the  Admiralty,  chlorine  has 
bfcn  fanilsbed  the  Niger  Expedition,  and  no  ship 
iiereafler  irill  proceed  lo  Ihd  Anican  siaiioa  wiib- 
ont  that  purifier  in  aiore,  oor  niihout  zina-prolec- 
ton  Tor  her  copper.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  all  ehip- 
owners  wilt  hdlow  the  example  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Board  in  tbia  respect.— Xitsrory  Gazette, 
No.  isr72. 


■XTRACn   VBOK    OBK.    BHORT'i  ADDRKSS 
BWrOBBTaS  MAKTtAnD  BTATB  AGHICOI^ 
TURAI,  BOOIHTT. 

Yoa  will  see  to-day,  gentlemen,  a  great  dieplay 
or  fine  stock  ;  perhaps  many  ir  not  all  the  Tavou- 
riievarieiiee  nowao  highly  esteemed  in  Europe' 
and  this  country.  Or  the  horse,  which  jusily 
stands  at  its  head,  as  the  noblest  and  most  gene- 
rous of  the  quadruped  creation,  you  will  see  seve- 
ral varieties  from  the  high  bred  racer,  which  im- 
parls in  all  his  crosses  spirit,  activiiy,  power  and 
enduranoe,  down  to  the  nimble  and  sure-fiioted 
Canadian— crosses  between  the  two  varielies  will 
^ve  yoa  (always  excepting  ihe  thorough- bred) 
perhaps  thequtcKest,  the  hardiest,  the  moai  Iracla- 
bte  and  best  hones  for  tight  drad,  or  for  the  saddle, 
to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

You  will  see  the  noble  and  beautirnlly  formed 
Durham  abort  homed  caiile,  bred  in  England  by 
judicious  and  scienii6c  farmers  from  the  Teeswaler 
and  the.  Holderneas  varieiies,  rhroiif^h  so  long  a 
period  (hat  they  have  acquired  much  of  the  5xed 
ebarecterlstics  of  a  native  or  original  breed.  For 
great  size,  uid  beauty  in  Ihe  eye  of  the  butcher, 
•o  keen  to  delect  the  value  of  neat  boelj  with  liille 
oBk\,  and  for  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give,  they 
stand  unrivalled.  There  is  a  prejudice  against 
these  eattle  among  some  who  do  not  consider  the 
necessary  relation  which  exiBta  bettveen  the  size 
of  an  animal  and  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  re- 
quired for  his  subsistence — between  the  waste  from 
'  a  very  great  secretion  of  milk  and  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  regulariy  end  abundantly  repairing 
this  waste  by  nutritious  food.  These  cattle  re- 
quire generous  treatment  in  the  pasture  and  in  Ihe 
stable^  and  with  this,  iheyihii»  pre-eminem  above 
all  others.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  mistake  lo 
suppose  them  more  tender  than  oiher  breeds  of 
cftttie  ;  with  plenly  of  rough  provender  regularly 
■applied,  they  are  able  to  rot^b  it  in  inclement 
weather,  with  any  other  race  with  whidi  1  am 
acqnainted. 

The  Ayrshire  cattle  are  regarded  by  some  as  an 
original  race,  but  the  best  inlbrmalion  leads  us  to 
believe  ihey  derive  their  lineage  from  much  the 
same  source  as  the  Durhams — these  Ihey  resem- 
ble much  in  color,  form  and  qualities,  and  their 
diminutive  size  may  very  probably  be  the  result 
of  a  more  rigoroos  «imaie  and  a  more  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food. 

or  th«  lAr^trdt,  very  few  hare  been  intro- 
daced  into  tbia  eountiy,  and  1  sbatl  tberaftrepass 


them  by  and  proceed  lo  the  conaideration  of  the 
iVorlA /)evon8Aire  cattle,  as  the  race  which  in 
many  parts  of  England  and  this  couiitry  are  re- 
garded as  the  rivals  in  excellence  of  the  sbort 
horns..  The  Devona,  as  they  are«alled,  are  neat^ 
well  formed  animals  of  a  beautiful  mahogany  red 
colour,  without  any  white;  they  are  muscular  and 
strong  and  of  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  short 
horn^.  Like  the  latter  Ihey  are  proverbial  both 
for  their  early  maturity  and  a)illiude  to  lake  on  fat, 
and  these  high  qualiiiea  alone  are  auflicientto  in- 
duce any  respectable  breeder  of  c»tile  to  incur  the 
expense  of  acquiring  the  one  or  the  other  race. 
The  gain  from  these  advantages  in  a  seriea  of 
years  is  very  great  indeed,  and  the  society  will  be 
surprised  to  know  that  at  least  three-fourths  ofibe 
improved  calile  of  England  go  into  (he  hands  of 
the  butcher  before  tboy  are  three  years  old.  The 
Devons  are  not  as  deep  milkers  &a  ihe  short  boms, 
hui  their  milk  is  considered  lo  be  of  richer  quality 
than  what  is  taken  from  any  other  cattle  except 
ihe  Alderneys,  a  race,  inferior  forall  other  pur- 
poeca  except  m  milch  cows.  When  the  union  of 
ihe  three  qualities  for  irilk,  beef  and  work,  are 
desired  in  the  same  breed  of  animals,  none  ia  su- 
perior to  the  Devons,  and  none  other  will  bear 
even  a  comparison  with  ihem,  except  Ihe  Here- 
fords.  Between  the  short  horns  and  the  Devons  I 
am  at  thia  time  making  a  course  ofexperiments 
and  observation  on  my  own  lands,  with  the  view 
of  asceriaininff  which  ofthe  two,  under  all  cireum- 
stances,  are  tne^mDBt  suitable  for  the  section  of  the 
country  where  I  reside,  which  I  hope  may  not 
only  be  useful  to  myself  buft  to  others. 

Fine  woolled  eheep  are  unfortunately  not  nnw 
in  request  in  the  country,  allhongh  few  things,  at  a 
iair  price  (or  wool,  will  afford  a  more  profitable 
return  for  the  capiial  employed  and  the  current 
necessary  expenses,  than  fine  woolled  sheep.  We 
all  recollect  how  profitable  Merino  sheep  were  for 
a  short  time  lor  their  wool,  and  how  suddenly  they 
fell  10  be  worth  scarcely  any  thing.  If  there  is  a 
great  fault  in  the  management  of  our  people,  it  la, 
that  as  soon  as  il  is  ascertained  that  any  thing  is 
prpfilable,  every  one  te  disposed  lo  go  into  It,  and 
it  is  soon  run  to  death.  If  there  is  a  grievous 
fault  in  our  political  system,  it  is  the  uncertainty 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  our  laws.  The  law  to- 
day may  justify  a  man  in  embarking  his  whole 
means  tn  a  particular  pursuit,  and  a  change  of  the 
law  lo-morrow,  may  leave  him  ruiped  and  a  beggar. 
These  instances  are  unfortunate  exceptions  in 
our  system'  to  the  general  rule  of  wisdom  aad 
prosperity. 

Fine  woolled  sheep  beinir  non  oul  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  South 
Down,  and  New  Leicester  sheep,  now  the  fkvo- 
riies  of  the  day.  Having  myself  the  three  races, 
including  Saxonies,  in  great  purity  and  carefbllv 
kept  separate  and  bred  in  distinct  flocks,  whati 
shall  say  of  them  is  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
lions  corroboratory  of  those  of  others. 

The  South  Down  sheep  are  beautifully  fbrme^i 
hardy,  strong  and  active;  the  wethers  when  well 
raised  averaging,  at  three  years  old  on  grass,  over 
a  hundred  pounds  in  the  carcass— having  fleeb  of 
great  juiciness  and  delicacy,  and  the  fat  well  mar- 
bled through.  No  mutton  is  superior  to  it— none 
other  perhaps  is  its  equal  when  quant^  as  well 
as  quality  is  taken  into  the  account,  llie  wool  is 
short  and  fine,  too  fine  and  light  to  be  aa  velnabte 
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68  tbat  from  lome  other  breeds,  pariicularly  the 
Leiceelere,  which  have  in  quantity  about  one-lhird 
more.  The  South  Downs  are  eurly  at  mauriiy, 
apt  to-fut,  and  reed  alike  well  on  liiliy  as  on  Rai 
lands.  They  are  cooaidered  in  Entiland  as  a  na- 
tive or  original  breed,  only  improved  by  breeding 
la,  and  I  am  persuaded  the  root  fironi  wtiich  iliey 
have  iprung  ia  the  breed  ortpeekled  legged'^heep 
imported  into  this  country  some  fifly  years  a^o — ' 
some  of  which  I  have  now  on  my  lands  utimixotJ 
and  pure^  and  not  much  inferior  (o  the  present 
South  Downp,  having  much  the  sjme  qualities. 

The  New  Ijeiceetershire  sheep  were  firei  called 
the  Bakewell's,  Iro.-n  the  name  of  the  hreedir, 
then  the  Dishleys,  from  the  name  of  fiikewell'e 
residence,  and  laeily,  theLeicesieiBhirea,  from  iho 
county  -which  has  now  almost  universiilly  adopted 
them.  They  are  also  beautifully' furraed  sheep, 
having  very  large  carcasses,  well  covered  with 
wool.  They  arrive  early  at  maturity,  an  I  are 
wonderfully  prone  to  fat — but  ihey  do  not  aflbrd 
raution  6t  for  the  table  of  the  epicure — The  quan- 
tity of  lean  or  muscle  of  these  sheep  is  dispropor- 
lionaielv  small,  and  is  so  corered  with  fat  thnt  ii 
cannot  be  roasted.  Like  the  Chinese  hog  and  M  r. 
Bakewell's  cattle,  the  fat  is  chieQy  Juid  on  the 
outside  of  the  frame,  and  hence  the  meat  is  not 
marbled.  b<ke  Mr.  B<]ken'ellV  catlle  they  are 
.  also  an  eniRcial  race,  and  are  not  hardy.  His 
cattle  have  gone  out  and  are  extinct,' but  his  sheep, 
standing  the  lest  ol  time  and  trial  better,  remain, 
and  ihe'y  have  been  po  long  bred  in,  that  accord, 
ing  10  my  experience  they  arc  not  now  so  inclined 
to  breed  back,  as  ii  is  technirnlly  termed,  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  assumed  from 
long  breeding  in,  like  itte  short-horns,  much  of 
the  fixedness  of  an  original  race.  Thpy  are  parii- 
culiirly  suitable  to  Sai  rich  lands,  like  the  county  of 
Leicealer^hire,  and  are  wholly  unsui'ed  to  hilly 
lands  where  they  have  to  climb  and  work  for  their 
austenanee. 

Tht're  is  unfortunately  a  sort  of  mania  which 
pervades  our  country  once  in  a  while  in  favor  of  a 
'  (lariicular  thing  or  a  pariicolar  kind  of  stock, 
which  ia  scarcely  limited  within  th4^  bounds  of 
reason.  The  Merino  sheep  have  hamthpir  d»y — 
the  blood  horte  his  day — improved  caiile  have 
had  their  day — the  mulberry  fever  has  raged  and 
it  has  lell  tlic  patient  in  a  complete  Plate  of  col- 
lapse. Theseover-zealouseflbriBmighteven  pro- 
duce benefiis  by  disseminating  a  good  thing 
through  the  country  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  so 
overdutie,  an  to  produce  destructive  and  revolting 
reaction.  The  pig,  the  hog,  is  now  lord  of  the 
ascendant,  and  more  particularly  attracts  the  aiteji- 
lion  ol  the  whole  country  than  any  thinir  else  in 
the  farming  way.  Mr.  Loosing,  Mr.  Beraeot, 
Hr.  Manin  and  Mr.  Hurlbut,  not  forgetting  our 
worthy  friend  in  Hollins  street,  are  the  great  men 
of  [he  day,  and  if  they  do  not  quarrel  too  much 
among  tbemselvee,  we  may  yet  chance  to  elect 
one  of  them  to  the  presidency.  You  will  see  here 
all  the  favorite  varieties  of  that  useful  animal  the 
bog,  now  become  so  universally  popular.  The 
amateur  in  good  hams,  and  the  speculator  in  pork 
and  lard,  may  least  their  eyes  here  to-day,  to  their 
hearts' content.  The  truth  is,  it  would  seem,  we 
have  been  so  long  required  by  rescript "  to  go  the 
whole  hog,*'  that  we  now  go  him  ▼MunUmly  and 
from  pure  choice. 
It  ia  my  atrei^  but  h  i»  neveribelesa  a  fac^ 


that  there  aifi  some  practical  farmers  who,  (losing 
sight  of  earlier  maturity,  greater  aptitude  to  fat, 
and  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the  meat)  deny 
ihat  the  improved  breeds  of  slock  of  England  ara 
any  beUer  Ibr  our  purposes,  than  the  old  stock 
iiiund  upon  our  estates  some  thirty  or  forty  yean 
ago.  I  feel  able  to  •peak  from  some  experience 
on  tliis  subject,  and  to  say  tbat  theozor  iho 
wether  averages  now,  upon  my  farm,  at  least 
twice  the  weight  they  did  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
meat  being  of  much  better  ({uality,  they  will  soil 
lor  nearly  three  times  the  prices  they  sold  for  at 
that  time.  But  in  proof  of  the  gross  error  of  such 
opinion,  I'  will  offer  you  far  belter  testimony  Ihaa 
that  of  my  own  experience. 

By  the  estiaiate  of  "  Dr.  Davenant,  made  in 
ilie  year  1710,  tr.e  average  dead  weight  of  black 
cattle,  (so  called  because  most  of  them  wm  then 
black,)  was  only  870  lbs.,  tbat  oflhe  ealfffO  lbs.,  and 
those  of  sheep  and  lambs,  taken  promiscuooslr, 
28lh8." 

Mr.  M'Culloch,ln  his  Dictionary  ofCommerce, 
a  book  having  the  accuracy  of  a  law  book,  make* 
an  estimate  ISO  years  afterwards  in  the  same 
(Smjth6eld)  market,  and  puts  the  we^ht  ofcatlle 
"at  650  lbs.,  sheep  at  BO  Iba.,  ana  calvca  st 
105  lbs." 

Mr.  Youatt,  who  has  recently  prepared  a  most 
valuable  book  on  cattle,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffuuon  of  Useful  Knowledge,  estimates 
the  present  average  to  be  656  lbs.  fot  cattle,  90  lbs. 
for  sheep  and  lambs,  and  144  lbs.  for  e&lvea :  being 
about  double  the  weight  of  those  animals  as  esti- 
mated by  Davenant,  one  htindred  and  thlrly  yeate 
before. 

More  concltisive  proof  could  not  be  adduced, 
and  It  should  be  borne  to  mind  that  all  this  won- 
deifu)  improvement  commenced  with  the  celebrat- 
ed Mr.  Bakenell  about  60  years  ago. 

Mr.  Youatt  very  properly  remarks,  "  that  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  agriculture  of  the  times,  that 
Biikewell  should  have  been  suffered  to  pass  away 
without  some  authentic  record  of  what  he  eSecied, 
and  the  principles  that  guided  him,  and  the  meaoi 
by  which  his  objects  were  accomplished."  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  who  had  thus  work- 
ed out  such  wonderibi  results  as  almost  to  be  able 
to  breed  his  cattle  and  his  sheep  to  any  pattern 
which  his  Imagination  might  suggest  as  desirably 
should  have  pnssed  away  without  leaving  behind 
him  the  diaclosure  of  the  secrets  of  his  great  art. 
That  he  was  governed  himself,  however,  by  an 
extraordinary  judgment  in  the  application  of  the 
soundest  philoBopIiical  principles  - has  never  been 
denied.  Afl.er  his  death,  this  omission  excited  the 
scientific  men  of  the  time  to  an  inqauy  into  iha 
principles  which  had  governed  him— the  sulijecC 
of  procreation  became  for  the  first  time  an  object 
of  analytic-  inquiry  and  inveetigation,  and  amoo^ 
many  other  «>eculationB,  the  valuable  and  scienu- 
fic  essays  of  Mr.  Surgeon  Cline  and  Sir  John 
Sebright  were  elicited  and  given  to  the  worid. 
These  essays  are  to  be  found  republished  in  the 
3d  and  7ih  vols,  of  the  old  Americ&n  ITarmer, 
and  are  worihy  of  perusal,  because  they  are 
fraught  with  a  large  store  of  practical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  sound  philosophical  speculation.  Sinee 
then  and  very  recently,  a  new  theory  upon  the 
subject  of  breeding  has  been  started  by  Dt.  Wal- 
ker, who,  availing  tiimaelftrf'  the  light  already  shed 
«p.„  .h.  .ubje«,  n«ta_  ,aK55Ji5B(^tt 
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worthy  of  the  coDiidereticHi  of  all  iavesiigaiing 
minds.  Thubold,  but  acieoiifie  innovator,  ex- 
plodM  the  old  arisioeraile  Doiioo  of  the  gwdiiiea  of 
Uood,  and  lays  down  some  principles  in  breeding 
as  □ovel.aa  they  are  instructive. 

Does 'it  then  admit  or  8  queslion,  I  would  aek, 
whether  the  American  farmer  shall  avail  himselt' 
of  the  improvemenlsmade  in  England  during  the 
last  filty  years  in  live  Block  ofalmodt' every  deecrip- 
tioo,  and  or  the  lights  which  have  governed  her 
fieopte  in  reaching  their  present  point  of  improve- 
ment t  1  should  think  not.  Proud  as  we  may  be 
of  our  owo  eouDiry,  and  of  our  ovrn  prowess,  it 
eannot  discredit  us  to  avail  ourselves,  wnenever  in 
our  power,  of  the  labor,  the  iroproveraeats,  and 
the  skill,  if  you  please,  of  others — even  il'they  had 
origioaied  with  a~  people,  having  less  claims  upon 
our  respect  than  our  ancestors  have. 

The  course  a  young  farmer  desiring  to  get  a 
good  slock  should  pursue  is  to  inquire  6rat  at  home 
inio  the  character  of  his  climate,  the  quality  of 
his  soil,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  suate- 
nance  which  he  wilt  be  able  to  supply — ^Then  the 
next  inquiry  should  be  into  the  pro|)erties  and  quali- 
ties of  the'diSereot  varieties  of  Improved  slock, 
and  select  such  as  are  likely  to  suit  him  be^t,  all 
cireuroatances  eonsidered.  AHer  seleetin^  he 
should  confine  himself  strictly  (o  the  object  of  his 
choice.  It  is  no  way  desirable  that  a  beginner 
shall  import  stock,  or  purchase  here  the  highest 
priced  of  pure  blood— unless  ii  be  the  blood  horse, 
then  he  cannot  begin  too  high. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  animals  of 
the  same  breed  and  reared  in  the  same  maAner 
are  better  in  England  than  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try :  the  reverse,  I  verily  believe,  to  be  (he  case, 
having  all  the  choice  varieties  of  England  now  in 
thecountiy.  A  man  may  buy  in  this  country 
the  bestoi  pure  bloods,  selected  by  his  own  eyes, 
for  less  money  than  he  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
iaferior  animals  of  the  same  race  if  be  import 
them  irom  Europe.  No  man  can  therelbreimpon 
stock  advantageously  or  pru5tat>ly  lirom  abroad, 
unless  he  has  been  breeding  the  same  race  ol' 
animals  at  home  for  many  years,  and  requires  a 
new  cross  from  a  distant  (amity  ;  and  then  his  se- 
lection should  be  well  made  from  the  flocks  of  the 
best  breeders,  regardless  of  cost— such  men  only 
ought  to  import,  and  such  only  can  do  it  advan- 
tafteously  and  profitably  to  themselves. 

Our  state  I  have  belbre  aaid  is  happily  circum- 
Btaoced  and  located  as  a  breeding  state  for  every 
variety jif  sfot  k,  not  only  for  our  own,  but  for  the 
purposes  a\eo  of  other  stales,  and  not  doubting 
that  ihe  effuns  uu  a  jcoeBsfully  already  begun  will 
beconiinued,  I  must  beg  lo  be  permitted  lo  warn 
the  members  of  our  society  against  mixing  to- 
gether in  breeding  the  diti'erent  varieties  of  the 
same  species  of  nniraals. 

Keep  ihem  entirely  distinct,  and  bring  in  your 
crosses  from  distant  familiea  of  the  same  race,  and 
do  not  give  them 'even  one  croes  of  another  breed 
uoleas  you  have  a  deSoite  object ;  some  specific 
point  ol'  form  or  quality  which  you  wish  to  correct 
or  improve,  and  then  yoo  must  be  sore  that  you 
do  aot  introduce  at  the  same  time  another  defec- 
tive point,  and  pursue  the  object  with  undeviating 
steadiness.  If  you  do  not  upon  trial  like  the  race 
you  have  adopted,  change  it  and  get  another,  but 
do  not  jumble  them  up  together,  (or  it  is  wholly 
iocoiuialent  with,  and  contrary  to  the  true  princi' 


pies  of  breeding  j  and  will  opt  fail  lo  land  you  in 
the  cheerless  position  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust. The  first  cross  between  diilereni  races  will 
Bom^iifnes  give  you  fine  animals  for  the  butcher, 
and  may  prove  some  deficient  point,  but  the  next 
admixture  if  you  do  not  take  care  will  leave  you 
wi:h  nothing  which  you  can  call  by  any  other 
name  than  mere  sheep  or  cattle.  L:ke  poor  land 
made  rich  without  ehaoging  iia  consiiiueot  parts, 
ever  struggling  lo  get  back  to  poverty ;  so  live 
stock  bred  from  a  jumble  of  different  breeds  are 
perpetually  indioed  lo  breed  back  to  their  original 
races,  under  deteriorating  circumsiancea.  Occa* 
Bionally  you  may  get  what  naturalists  term  aa 
accidental  variety,  but  when  you  do  get  an  animal 
of  this  description  which  you  may  desire  to  perpe- 
luale,  the  experiment  is  a  dangerous  one,  aod  to 
(ransmit  its  good  qualities  requires  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  judgment  and  intelligence,  and  also  indo* 
mitafile  perseverance. 


AH  nSAT  OH  THB  IHPORTAKCK  OF  LIMB  IB 
BOILS.— BO.  I. 

By  Dariv*  Lapham,  C^vil  Enginttr. 

Prom  Uie  WeMern  Fanner  and  Gsidesn. 
The  larm  on  which  my  father  resides,  to 
Champaign  county,  in  ibis  slate,  lies  in  one  of 
ihose  beautiful  glades  branching  off  northwardly 
rom  the  main  valley  jol  King's  creek,  a  large 
tributary  of  Mud  river.  We  came  into  possesion 
ol'  a  part  of  tb»  present  farm  in  1830.  Previous  to 
■  hat  lime,  this  part  had  been  **  cropped"  for  many 
years  with  corn,  wheat,  &c,  without  any  regam 
o  a  rotation  or  crops,  or  the  addition  of  manure, 
until  the  soil  had  become  almost  exhausted,  or 
worn  out,  by  this  constant  drain  upon  its  resources. 
Since  it  has  been  in  our  possesfiion  it  has  been 
divided  into  rectangular  fields,  of  nearly  equal 
area,  and  the  *'  four  crop"  system  of  rotation  has 
been  pursued  in  the  cultivation  throughout,  udUI 
each  field  has  had  at  least  one  crop  uf  clover 
ploughed  into  Ihe  soil,  and  several  of  them  have 
received  two  crops  of  clover.  Very  little  stable 
manure  has  been  used  but  whatever  else  the 
farm  afiorded,  such  as  reftise  straw,  cornstalk^ 
weeds,  &c.,  have  been  added  to  the  soil  as  ma* 
nure.  Some  lew  exiieriments  have  been  mada 
with  gypsum,  and  also  with  leached  asbe^  but 
to  DO  gient  extent— sufficient,  however,  to  show 
the  benefit  which  clover  derives  from  the  appli- 
cation of  these  substances.  The  experiment  was 
likewise  made  of  the  application  of  gypsum  to 
Indian  corn,  by  putting  a  small  quantity  in  each 
hill  at  the  lime  of  planting,  without  producing 
any  sensible  efiect  on  the  corn ; — but  two  years 
allerwards,  when  the  same  field  bad  been  laid 
down  in  clover,  the  places  where  the  gypsum 
had  been  applied  to  the  corn,  became  veiy 
conspicuous  by  the  greater  luxuriance  and  in- 
creased height  of  the  clover  at  those  places. 

Although  by  this  system  of  management 
there  has  been  an  evident  improvement  io  ibe 
fertility  of  the  soil,  on  this  part  of  the  larm,  since 
we  have  occupied  it,  still  it  cannot  be  called  feriite, 
aa  it  wilt  not  raise  good  wheal,  and  com  crops 
are  below  an  averagehoih  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Oats  and  barley  seem  to  do  better  than  com  or 
wheat;  but  it  is  oeeeanry  that,  the  soiL  sbookl 
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be  reodered  bUII  more  producUve,  before  we  cao 
expect  to  realize  mucb  profit  from  it.  Despairiog 
theielbre  of  restoriog  leriility  by  tbe  meaoi  here- 
tolore  pursued,  it  has  beeo  aa  object  of  coo^tant 
inquiry  aad  reKorch  wiih  me  to  ascertain  ibe 
best  mode  of  increaiing  tbe  productiveness  aud 
lenility  of  this  pan  of  the  larm.  Tlie  Grst  step 
io  tbe  improvement  of  any  soil,  is  to  obtaio  an 
accurate  analysis  ol  its  component  iogredieote. 
Accordingly  I  sent  a  specimen  ol'  the  auil,  taken 
Irom  ibe  middle  of  aculiivated  field,  to  my  Irieod, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell,  wbilst  he  was  employed  in 
making  a  geological  survey  of  tbe  oonh-wesiern 
part  ol  tbe  slate ;  and  by  a  eareiui  aoalysis  he 
nund  that  one  bnndred  lEraina  cootaioed  the  foi- 
lowiw  BUbstaDces: 

Water,      -     ...     6  grains. 
Or;ganio  matter,        .      -     3  •> 
Silicious     "      -      -      -    80  " 
Aluminous "      -      -      -     8  " 
Per-oxyde  of  iron,     -      -     s  " 

Total,  100  " 

He  likewise  observes,  that  lime  could  not  be  de- 
tected ID  this  soii ;  and  the  amount  of  saline  mat- 
ten  was  inappreeiably  small.  He  further  stales 
that  the  soil  seems  to  be  a  seditaent  Irom  turbid 
water.  It  has  usually  a  dark  brown,  or  reddish 
brown  eolor,  consists  of  rather  &!»  particles,  and 
exhibits  to  the  nabeil  eye  numberless  glimmering 
grains  of  sand.* 

Having  procured  tbe  foregoing  analysis,  the 
next  step  in  this  inquiry  was  ;o  ascertain  which 
of  the  component  paits  of  the  soil  required  to  be 
increased  or  diminished,  or  whether  any  other 
substances  were  required  to  be  added  in  order 
to  increase  the  lenility  of  the  soil.  The  proeecu- 
lion  of  this  inquiry  led  me  into  the  extensive 
and  almost  inexhaustible  subject  of  agricultural 
chemisiry;  and  tbe  pages  of  Davy,  Chaptal, 
Ruffin,  aind  Professors  Hiiebcock,  Dana,  Jaeuon, 
Liebig,  and  several  othei»,  have  been  conaulted 
during  ray  investigations. 

Airienile  soils  Ihroughoat  the  known  world, 
are  composed  essentially  ol  the  /bllowiitg  iogre- 
dienls : — 

Water,  by  absorpiion. 

Humua^  decompoaed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter. 

Silicious  matter,  or  sand. 

Aluminous  matter,  or  clay. 

Calcareous  matter,  or  lime. 

Maftovsia,  manganese,  and  oxyde  of  iron,  are 
likewise  Aequently  found  in  soils;  but  ibey  are 
not  deemed  essential  (o  lisriiliiy ;  and  in  certain 
atate*  or  eombinaiion  with  other  substances  may 
be  either  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  growth  Oi 
plants. 

The  greatest  degree  of  fertility  which  i:  is  pos- 
sible for  any  soil  to  attain,  may  be  produced  by 
a  proper  admixture  in  cenain  proponions,  of  the 
five  substances  above  named ;  but  the  proportions 
of  the  variotie  ingredients  may  be  infinitely 
varied,  (avoiding  extreme*  in  any  one  substance,) 
and  still  lha  soil  may  be  deemed  Ibnile ;  but, 
neverlfaeless,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
lenility  ofaaoil  cannot  be  earned.  What  the 
exact  proponions  are,  and  what  degree  of  ad- 

•  8te  Riddell'fe  Oeolorical  Bep.  to  lbs  Gen.  Assen- 
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mixture  and  combination  of  the  particles  are 
requisite,  to  obtain  the  greatest  productiveness, 
has  never  yet  been  preewely  esceriaioed ;  and 
in  order  to  lorm  some  idea  of  this  point,  it  is  use- 
ful to  have  recourse  to  Ibe  analysis  of  soils  of 
acknowledged  lenility  and  producuveness. 

Professor  Charles  T.  Jackson,  in  his  Iteport 
on  the  geological' survey  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
given  the  analysis  of  ninety-lbur  diflerent  culti- 
vated soils,  takeu  lirom  various  localities  in  nearly 
all  pans  of  the  state,  and  in  eigbty>Dine  of  them, 
Um  was  present  as  one  of  the  ingredients.  Se- 
lecting, promiscuously,  the  results  of  ten  di&rent 
cultivated  soils,  from  tbe  tebles  in  tbe  geological 
report,  and  making  an  average,  we  find  tliat  the 
proportions  ol  tbe  nve  essemiai  ingredients  com- 
posing the  aoils,  are  in  one  hundred  grains,  as 
loliows : 

Water,  2.0  grains. 

Humus,  .  -  ...  5,0  (t 
Silicious  matter,  (soluble,)  -  3.6  " 
Silicious  "  (insoluble,)  -  85.0  '* 
Aluminous  "  and  iron,  -  -  3.5  « 
Calcareous  *'  (salia  of  lime,}     -      1.0  " 

Total,  100.0  " 
A  cultivated  alluvial  soil,  taken  from  the  banks 
ofthe  Mississippi,  100  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
gave  tbe  lollowing  results  by  analysis  of  100 

grains : 

Waier.  8.9  grains. 

Humus,  -  -  -  -  -  3.6  " 
Silicioue  matter,  -  ~  -  -  -  81.4  " 
Aluminous  matter  and  iron,  -  7.0  •( 
CaleareouB  "  (sails  of  Ume,)    .      2.8  '* 

Total,  9a7  « 
The  analysis  of  one  hundred  grains  of  dried 
soil  from  the  .  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  a  Mil 
celebrated  from  the  remotest  antiquity  I6r  its  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  afforded  tbe  followinff  result*  r 
Water,     -       -       -       -  , 
Humus,  - 

Silicious  matter^  ... 
Aluminotis  *■    -  ... 
Calcareous  "    -      .      -  . 
Iron  -      -  , 


Total,     99.61 , 
The  G>IIowtng  is  en  annfysi*  of  a  very  rich'soil 
from  Batavia.   The  analyst*  was  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Sumner,  of  Boston,  under  the  direction  of 
Prot:  Jackson.    100  grain*  of  Ihi*  soil  yielded, 

Water  of  absorption,        -      .  7.8  grain*. 

Humus,     .....  u 

Silicious  matter,        -  43.0  n 

Aluminous  "     -       -      -       _  14,3  u 
Calcareous  "  (pho*.  and  crenate  of 

lime,)   2.0  " 

Per-oxyde  of  iron,     -      -      -  7.9  " 

Magnesia,        -      .      .      -  0.3  " 

Total,  100.7  « 
The  foregoing  analysis  of  some  of  the  most 
fenile  soils  of  the  world,  will  serve  to  instruct  us 
as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  different  matter* 
that  ought  to  be  introduced  into  a  given  soil,  in 
order  to  nnder  it  more  fertile.  It  is  not  expected 
(hat  this  will  be  dona  at  a  nngle  operation :  but 
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eoDrieof  iinproTemeois,  aad  then  we  can  gradu- 
ally effect  \tiem,  according  to  our  meant.* 

By  makjng,  a  comperison  tietweea  the  reiulls 
of  ihe  foregoing  analywe  of  culiivaied  roils  re- 
markable for  (heir  ^reat  lenilliy,  and  (he  conati- 
luent  parts  of  our  soil  in  Ctiampaign  couniy,  we 
at  once  discover  a  striking  ditTerence  in  the  total 
absence  of  lime  in  our  Boil,  ae  well  as  a  deficiency 
in  the  proportion  of  humuB,  or  organic  mailer. 
TheBumorihe  silicious  and  aluminous  maltera 
n  each  being  very  nearly  the  same.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  probable  that  an  artiScial  aldition 
of  the  reqaieite  proportion  of  Hma  and  organic 
matter  to  our  loH  will  restore  Its  TertiKty,  and 
render  it  equal  to  the  general  average  or  the  aolla 
above  noted.  But  there  are  other  considerations 
which  render  it  still  more  probable  that  the  de- 
ficiency or  lime  and  organic  mailer  is  the  princi- 
pal, ir  not  the  sole  cauee  or  the  unproductiveneee 
or  our^oil.  These  eoDsideralioiw  1  shall  proceed 
to  notice. 

ir  there  is  any  one  principle  settled  in  agricul- 
ture, it  is  that  some  convertible  salt  of  lime  is 
essential  to  the  fertility  of  eoUs,  and  'that  certain 
crops  canuot  be  raised  upon  a  soil  deatiiuie  or 
iime.  When  we  consider  the  most  favored  grain 
regions  the  earth,  it  cannot  Tail  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  soils  are  invariably  charged  with  a  note- 
Ue  proportion  of  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
note  that  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  this  respect, 
Buch  crops  are  invariably  meager,  blighted  and 
unprofitable."  A  soil  desiitute  of  lime  may  pro- 
duce straw,  but  it  never  can  yield  grain  1 

It  is  an  important  question,  at  present  much 
discussed,  whether  salts  or  lime  are  esserttial  to 
the  nourishment  of  certain  cereal  grains,  and 
whether  the  amount  of  calcareous  matter  is  dimi- 
nished in  a  soil  by  raising  upon  it  successive 
crops.  It  is  evident,  since  all  vegebdiles  contain 
Hme  ia  their  constitution,  that  if  they  are  raised 
on  and  removed  from  the  soil  after  their  growth, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  satta  of  lime  must  be 
abstracted.  No  one,  I  presume,  will  in  modern 
times,  contend  that  plants  create  any  elementary 
substance.  If  they  contain  lime  they  must  have 
drawn  it  from  the  abtl,  or  ftom  the  maDurea  that 
have  been  spread  upon  it. 

.One  hundred  grains  of  the  ashes  of  the  grain 
of  wheat  were  analyzed  by  Sir  U.  Davy,  and 
he  abtaioed  44.5  per  cent,  o^  the  earthy  phoq^tes, 
diieBy  pho^ahate  of  lime.  The  ashes  of  the  straw 
of  wheat  contain  star  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate, 
and  oiu  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  ;  fnd  ia  n 
coni  contains  the  phosphate  of  lime,  its  ashen 
yielding  no  less  than  thiriy-six  per  cent.  Clover 
contains  \.he  sult^ate  of  Itmej  aai  nearly  all  the 
plants  known  ifield  a  emaU  prt^portion  of  calca- 
reous matier.\ 

It  is  therelbre  proven  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
lime  in  some  of  its  various  form  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  all fertile  soils  ;  first,  from  the  tact 
that  it  is  almost  universally  present  in  the  most 
productive  aoits  throughout  the  world  j— secorid, 
hum  the  fact  that  all  known  plants  contain  more 
or  less  calcareous  mattei  in  some  rorm  as  an  es* 
aential  constituent.  , 

It  ia  likewise  proven  that  lime,  in  some  of  Its 
forms,  must  be  continually  abstracted  from  the 
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soil,  by  the  constant  growth  and  removal  of  those 
plants  which  contain  in  their  constitution  any 
notable  proportion  or  the  salts  of  lime ;  and  hence 
it.  may  be  inferred,  that  by  constant  cropping, 
the  lime  contained  in  the  soil  will  in  time  become 
exhausted  ;  and  unless  it  be  again  added  artifi- 
cially to  the  soil,  it  will  become  incapable  or  pro- 
ducing those  plants  which  contain  any  considera- 
ble  proportion  of  lime.  This  fact  is  likewise  prov- 
en by  universal  experience,  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  Indian  com,  clover,  and  other  plants  con- 
taining in  their  constitution  lime  in  large  pro- 
portions. 

Until  very  recently,  it  had  not  been  snspeeted 
that  any  soil  was  wholly  destitute  of  calcareous 
matter  j  and  more  especially  soils  resting  immedi- 
ately upon  limestone  formations.  Indeed,  most  of 
Ihe  wniers  on  agricultural  chemistry,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  treated  or  soils,  and  their 
constituent  parts,  would  induce  their  readers  lo 
inrer  Ihe  general  presence,  in  very  large  propor- 
tions, of  this  injrredient,  in  ali  soils.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Ru(!in,oi  Virginia,  was  perhaps  the  first 
lo  discover  the  general  absence  of  this  substance 
in  all  soils  which  are  naturally  unproductive. 
He  states  that  in  1817,  when  first  attempting  to 
analyze  eoila,  it  was  with  surprise  and  some  de- 

free  of  disirusi,  that  he  fbtind  most  sjMcimens 
estitute  of  calcareous  earth.  And  after  repeated 
■rials,  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  be 
concludes  that  n.o  naturally  poor  soil  (below  the 
(klls  of  ihe  rivers  in  Lower  Virginia,}  contains 
the  smallest  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  AAer 
liaving  made  extensive  experiments  on  both  rich 
and  poor  soils,  from  various  parts  or  the  country, 
Mr.  Kuffin  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

"That  all  calcareous  soils  ere  naturally  fertile 
and  durable  in  a  very  high  degree." — And, 

"That  all  soils,  naturally  poor,  are  entirely 
destiiutc  of  caIcareoua*earth." 

Ii,  then,  can  scarcely  be  denied  (cQntinaes  Mr. 
Kuffin,)  (hat  calcareous  earth  must  be  the  cause 
of  feriilily  or  the  one  class  of  soils,  and  the  want 
of  it  produces  the  poverty  of  the  other.  Qualities 
that  always  thus  accompany  each  other  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  cause  and  effect.* 

But  however  deficient  th'e  soils  in  some  parts 
or  Virginia  may  be  in  calcareous  matter,  maoy 
persons  will  be  surprised  to,  learn,  Viat  a  large 
prtqioriion  of  the  soils  of  Ohio  are  tikewist  desti- 
tute qf  this  essential  tngredunf. 

in  the  second  Geological  Report  or  Ohio,  Dr. 
Locke  slates  that  the  soilYormed  by  the  disinie- 
gfation  of'  the  under-lying  limestone  rorraatioas, 
in  the  south-western  pans  of  the  state,  does  not 
contain  at  the  surface  so  mucA  lime  as  we  should 
anticipate  ;  and  rarely  U'ever,  where  undisturbed, 
does  it  effervesce  or  foam  with  aeids.  On  ibe 
tops  of  the  hills  around  Cincinnati,  Ihe  loom  lies 
seven  to  nine  feei  deep,  before  any  stone  ara 
mir^led  with  it,  and  this  loam  is  tut  eff'erveseent 
ivith  acids. 

The  vegetable  acids,  (observes  Dr.  Locke,) 
which  exist  in  the  natural  juices  of  plants,  be- 
come saturated  whh  lime  as  they  pass  through 
it,  and  form  soluble  salts,  which  are  washed  away 
by  Ihe  rains.  These  causes,  operating  for  agte, 
have  evidently  leached  ihe  surface,  especially  on 
ihe  table  lands,  till,  in  my  opinion,  there  ts  on  oft* 

'  Ruffin's  Essav^  . 
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Boluf*  want  of  caleareoua  matter.  Il'  this  is  (he 
fBct,  the  clay-marl,  Ibund  every  where  between 
the  layeri  ol'rocke,  would  be  a  beoeficiai  manure ; 
and  burnt  alaked  lime  would  be  still  more  useful, 
■Dil  would  uodoubiedly  reaovale  the  nheal  and 
gran  lands,  which,  on  ih$  iabU  bmdsi  an  to  some 
txitnt  worn  out. 

In  a  previous  Geological  Report  or  Ohio,  Dr. 
Riddel!  says,  the  bottom  lands  near  rhe  mouih 
of  the  Big  Miami,  aro  in  some  places  diatitute  of 
earbonaie  of  time.  The  diluvial  soils  ol'  the  ex- 
tensive plains  <U'  Champaign  and  Logan  counlies, 
as  I  learned  from  frequently  repealed  experiments, 
arc  luualiy  destitute  of  carbmate  of  lime.  I  have 
often  noticed,  by  repeated  obeeivalion,  while  tra- 
Telling  north  in  Ohio,  that  the  inner  tracts  of  all 
larfie  plains,  whether  the  margioa  are  bounded 
by  hills  of  limestone  or  not,  present  a  soil  in  tc&tclk 
earbonate  of  time  tannot  bt  detected.  Between 
Clarksville  and  Sprinsfietd,  the  soil  does  not  oHen 
eoolatn  any  oppreeitMe  amount  of  oarftonafe  of 
limt.  Near  Upper  Sandusky  1  tried  with  acids, 
portions  or  the  upland  soil  Irom  several  places, 
out  no  carbonate  of  lime  was  indicated.  Neither 
would  the  black  mould  effervesce,  when  submitted 
to  the  same  experiment.  The  soil  about  Monroe, 
in  Huron  county,  do«a  not  efferveace  with  acids  ; 
and  would  probably  admit  ol  improvement  by  the 
application  of  calcareous  mniter." 

Farmera'  o(  the  west !  We  beg  of  you  (o 
reflect  open  these  facts.  Is  It  true,  that  youraoiti 
contaftt  little  or  no  time  or  calcareous  earth  1  A 
fip*s  worth  of  nitric  acid,  poured  upon  the  eoil, 
will  inform  you.  Is  it  also  true,  (hat  the  presence 
of  lime,  in  Fome  of  iis  rorms.  is  essential  lo  the 
proper  growth  and  perteclion  of  nearly  evpry 
vetif  table  known,  and  more  especially  of  those 
that  are  culiivaied  and  used  as  food  for  man  and 
animals'?  If  you  should  not  be  convinced  of 
this  fact,  from  the  brief  eonsidermions  above 
given,  read  the  invaluable  works  of  Davy,  Chop- 
tal,  and  many  others,  on  agricullural  chemistry. 
And  should  you  succeed  in  convincing  yourselves 
of  these  important  truths  as  1  have  ^ooe,  you 
will  naturally  inquire,  what  is  (o  be  done  to  reme- 
dy this  defect  in  our  soils.  In  the  next  number,  I 
propose  to  aid  you  in  your  researches  for  the  pro- 
per remedy,  aa  well  as  to  o0er  some  further  and 
more  important  facts  andTeasons  upon  the  necea- 
aUy  of  the  application  of  calcareotis  earth  to  poor 
end  exhausted  soils. 


ADUKESB  TO  THE  AGRIC0LTDR AI,  SOCIETY 
OF  CUMBBRLARD,  BY  THE  PBEBIDEHT,  W. 
a.  MOHTOS,  OELITEBED  8tH  OCTOBER,  1841. 

■  Published  by  Order  of  lbs  Society. 

Gentlemen: — In  previous  aifdresses  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  you  my  views  of  (he  improve- 
ment of  land,  and  (he  modes  by  which  it  may 
beat  be  eflected,  of  the  importance  of  raising 
stock,  and  especially  of  attending,  most  particular- 
ly, to  their  pedigree,  to  their  comfort  generally, 
especially  as  regards  shelter  from  bad  weather, 
and  providing  them  bountiful-  supplies  of  food 
adapted  to  ^neir  necesshiee,  during  the  various 
■eaaoDs  of  (he  year.  I  have  also  made  some  re- 
marks 00  the  rotation  of  crope  and  the  coltore  of 

-      •  See  lUddeU*!  O«ologic«l  Report. 


some  of  iheir  varieties.  It  has  been  your  pleas- 
ure to  retain  roe  in  the  office  which  now  renders 
it  my  duly  to  addresa  you,  noiwi(hsianding  my 
urgent  solicitations  to  be  excused,  and  sincere 
desire  (o  see  it  filled  by  some  other  individual,  and 
my  convictions  of  (he  propriety  of  rotation  ia 
office.  1  confees  that  the  choice  of  a  subject,  for 
occaaions  like  this,  is  becoming  with  me  a  malter 
of  Bome  difficulty.  .  I  have  thought  it  might  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  our  institution, 
or  disagreeable  lo  you,  were  I  (o  withdraw  from 
the  mere  machinery  ol  our  noble  science,  and  make 
some  remarks,  at  this  lime,  on  what  1  would  call 
the  morala  of  agriculture. 

It  has  pleased  a  beneiicent  Providence  to  con- 
duct us  through  another  agricultural  year,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  blessings  which  none  oiher  than 
be  can  bestow.  In  casting  our  views  around,  we 
find  abundant  cause  Ibr  thanltfulness,  (hat "  our 
lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasant  places,"  and  that 
"'.truly  we  have  a  goodly  heritage."  Our  eausea 
for  gratitude  are  indeed  great,  and  they  are  nu- 
merous. We  have  civil,  religious  and^ph>-8icat 
privileges,  which  are  our  boast  throughout  the 
world.  Our  climate  is  uncommonly  ealubrious, 
our  soils  Ireely  productive,  and  capable  of^  high 
improvement.  In  rerounting  ihe  blessings  |}oured 
out  on  ua  by  a  kind  Providence,  well  may  we  ex- 
claim with  the  Psalmisfj  "He  hath  not  so  dealt 
with  any  nation." 

But  amidst  all  our  civil  and  natural  advaotagei^ 
we  are  obliged  to  see  and  to  conless  muoh  that  is 
wrong.  Man  is  perbapa  most  reatlees,  and  most 
prone  to  err,  when  most  blessed.  Bousting  him- 
self to  be  the  lord  ofGod's  heritage,  he  is  answer- 
able  for  all  the  error  and  all  the  wrong  in  its 
management.  Doomed  by  his  Maker,  soon  alter 
'  his  creation,  to  eat  his  bread  in  ilie  sweat  of  his 
lace,  he  has  ever  since  been  exerting  himself  in 
unavailii>ff  eflorls,  to  liberate  liimself  Irom  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  his  curse.  But  in  proportion 
to  the  breach  of  this  law  of  his  nature,  so  doea 
he  invariably  fail  of  success,  in  the  issue  of  hia 
labors.  We  generally  are  able  to  trace  the  caase 
of  our  failures  to  ourselvea,  and  (o  recollect  that 
the  means  ol'  success  were  in  our  power,  but  for 
want  of  attention  or  of  exertion  were  not  applied. 
Knowledge  unemployed  is  not  power — time 
misspent  is  not  money. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  (he  many  and  di- 
versiGed  eubterfuges,  to  which  multitudes,  in  our 
country  resort,  in  order  to  esoape  the  endurance 
of  (his  ancient  curse  upon  our  race.  Many  re- 
move to  the  fertile  wilds  of  the  west,  merely  to 
escape'from  tabor.  These,  like  their  ancient  pro- 
totypes among  (he  children  of  Israel,  are  prone 
to  regret  the  flesh-pota  left  behind,  before  they 
pass  through  (he  wildemeee  to  (he  promised 
land.  Many,  almost  as  quick  as  (bought,  turn 
merchants,  vqinly  dreaming  that  the  very  name 
of  nm-chant  will  make  them  rich.  We  all  know 
how  speedily  men  who  get  to  be  merchants,  with- 
out the  requisite  mental  and  moral  training,  be- 
come broken  onea.  Indeed,  these  are  becoming 
so  numerous,  as  a  class,  and  public  sentiment  so 
charitable  towards  thero,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt,  whether  such  retired  gentlemen  do 
not  thus  fix  their  cos/e,  and  estabiic<h  ihemselvee 
in  a  higher  order  of  geniility,  than,  with  (heir 
f^bte  energies,  they  possibly  could  have  done 
in  any  other  way.  By  thia  remark,  far  be  it  Ijom 
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me  lodeeigQ  thetlightest  imputation  oo  the  ac- 
complished, the  meniorioui,  but  unfortunate  mer- 
chant, who,  in  tbeae  untoward  timea,  hat  lost 
his  all. 

What  were  formerly  called  the  Itamed  and 
liberal  proleesiona  ingulf  muliitudes  in  protbund 
oblivion,  who,  like  the  Ibregoingclaes,  have  vainly 
imagined  that  a  name  or  a  license,  eoolerred  by 
peraoiu  in  authority,  would  make  ihwr  fortunes. 
Thcae  peraoni  aerre  only  to  degrade  their  proles- 
bIom,  and  to  destroy  public  conlideace'  in  the  fevr 
of  their  brethren  who  have  the  talent  and  learn- 
ing 10  comprehend,  and  the  conacienlioua  inregri- 
ty  honestly  to  discharge,  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Kven  the  sacred  functiona  ol  the  clerioal  office  are 
Bometimes  rudely  seized  by  unhallowed  bands, 
wMch  have  proved  recreant  to  the  handles  of  Uie 
plough,  and  from  no  better  motive,  than  Uiat  liiey 
imagined  the  labors  of  the  pulpit  lo  be  tesa  irk- 
Bome.  Far  be  it  from  me,  again  I  say,  to  speak, 
or  even  to  think  unkindly,  of  the  amiable,  the  mo- 
de«l,  the  excellent  younf;  men,  who,  from  mis- 
taking th«r  calling,  or,  from  some  other  unfore- 
seen impediment,  tail  ol'  success.  '  My  renmrka 
are  designed  for  those  who  have  failed  from 
sheer  hatred  of  labor. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  pointed  out, 
of  persons  who  have  avoided  the  pursuits  ol 
agriculture,  from  the  vain  hope  of  averting  that 
doom,  which  requires  of  man,  that  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face  he  should  eat  hta  bread." 
^These  might  be  drawn,  from  high  officers,  who 
gormandize  on. the  atorea  of-govemment,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  vermin,  wbo  nibble  in  the  public 
crib,  down  to  the  miserable  vagabond,  who  skulks 
from  house  to  house,  iiko  a  stray  dog,  sponging 
daily  subaistence  f  rom  the  reluctant  charity  of  his 
neighbors. 

But  even  the  class  devoted  to  agriculture  ie,  by 
no  means,  exempt  from  the  fear  of  labor.  The 
truth  ol  this  proposition  is  bo  manileat,  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  decide,  where  we  should  be- 
gin with  ita  prootl  Wbo  has  not  heard  many  of 
this  class  lamenting  their  tot,  as  hard,  and  wish- 
ing it  bad  been  cast  in  some  other  occupation? 
Let  us  suppose  a  traveller  passing  among  us, 
whose  design  is  honestly  to  learn  the  present 
condition,  and  future  prospeois  of  our  agriculture. 
In  the  first  place,  perhaps  he  would  be  struck 
with  the  perishable  nature  and  imperfect  structure 
of  our  fences,  and  their  unfitness,  in  many  casea, 
for  the  protection  oC  our  crops.  On  inquiring  for 
the  reason  of  ibis,  he  might  learn  ibat  there  is 
some  excuse  for  it  iu  the  Tact  that  our  law  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  every  man  should  barricade 
his  crops  against  deelruetion  from  the  cattle  of 
other  people,  instead  of  requiring  the  owners  or 
animals  to  prevent  their  trespassing  on  the  crops 
of  QoigbborB.  But  stUI,  he  might  wonder  what 
other  reason,  beakle  the  trouble  of  it,  could  pre- 
vent us  from  making  this  protection  a  better  one. 
And  he  would  suspect  there  must  bcBome  hard 
though,  if  not  hard  words,  among  neighbors. 
He  would  also  find,  in  Ibis  neighborhood  at  least, 
a  great  many  gates,  and  the  most  of  them  in 
such  bad  order,  as  to  coat  honest  people  much 
trouble  in  shutting  ihem.  He  would  observe, 
that  the  plan  long  since  antiquated  in  Kngland 
and  Scotland,  of  tn-^eM and  out-Jield,  is  still  gene- 
rally kept  up.  The  out-lields  in  which  the  growth 
of  euro  and  oats  is  attempted,  not  manured,  not 


ciovered,  and  almost  as  poor  as  the  patches  of 
land  and  fields  thrown  altogether  out  of  culiiva- 
tion,  which  produce  npthing  but  poverly-grass, 
broom-siraw  and  young  pines.  The  in-nelds,  or 
tobacco  lots,  on  which  all,  or  nearly  ell  the  ma- 
nure of  the  (arm  is  applied,  and  which  sfill  gene- 
rally receive  not  half  enough 'and  which  produce 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  generally,  of  late,  clover, 
serve  lo  show  what  the  land  is  capable  of  under 
complete  management.  On  fearoing  the  reuon 
lor  (his  arrangement,  he  would  find,  (hat  we  deal 
on  credit — that  the  b^  bill  of  the  merchant,  or 
part  of  it,  and  many  other  bills  have  to  be  paid, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  tobacco  crop,  and  that 
were  it  not  lor  this  sort  of  compulsion,  raany  miebt 
not  manure  half  as  much  laud  as  they  do.  Well 
might  he  conclude,  (hat  this  sweating  must  be  a 
lerrible  operation,  in  this  land  ol  ^our's,  and  that 
whatever  our  former  talented  repreeeniaiive*  in 
congress  may  have  done,  we  are  ver)'  tar  from 
having  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  "  pay 
as  you  go." 

Lei  our  traveller  now  come  about  the  home- 
stead, and  he  will  find  the  dwelling-house,  good, 
bad,  or  indilferent,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
same  may  be  said  of -the  granary.  '1  be  stable  is 
'  apt  to  be  indifferent,  in  many  instances  very 
bad — with  a  wet  and  filthy  Dour,  and  sometimes 
with  mire  so  deep,  at  the  door,  as  to  retiuite  soma 
hunger  to  induce  a  horse  tu  encounter  the  eu- 
trauce.  Perchance,  near  the  dour,  there  may  be 
piles  of  manure,  long-rinsed  by  ihe  rains,  not  ac-, 
lually  put  there  to  spoil,  but  thrown  out  (o  pre- 
vent the  horses  from  being  half  buried,  on  lying 
down.  This  is  admitted  to  be  an  extreme  case, 
but  for  its  slovenliness  and  cruelty  deserves  re- 
buke. Imagine  our  traveller  gazing  at  an  ani- 
mal which  might  have  stood,  in  bokl  reliet| 
among  Pharauh^s  lean  kine,  begrimed  with  filtb, 
and  covered  with  ice,  its  hollow  eyes  mourolijtly 
turned  towards  the  fodder-stack,  with  its  binder 
legs  almost  crosaed,  to  present  the  sharpest  edge 
possible  to  (be  wind,  while  its  lore  ones  are 
stretched,  with  almost  dying  energy,  as  props. 
Were  he  from  Yorkshire,  England,  or,  our  otvn 
South  Branch  of  Potomac,  he  might  hiel  some 
doubt  about  the  apeciee  of  this  poor  beast ;  ha 
would  feel  certain,  however,  from  ita  horo^  its 
mournful  lowing,  and  chewing  ita  cud-^fciu  it 
had  to  chew— that  it  belonged  to  the  gems 
'*  Boa."  Such  a  picture  as  Ibis,  also,  is  very 
rare,  bui,  1  think,  I  have  seen  something  like  iu 
The  owner  of  ibis  animal  means  to  improve  bis 
stock  when  be  gets  ready.  But  what  is  that 
our  stranger  is  inspecting  so  narrowly?  Its  face 
is  sharp,  and  i(  ia  sharp  all  over.  It  looks  as  U  it 
hadjuatpasaed  through  a  rolling  mill.  He  has 
read  of  the  opossum,  and  he  would  like  to  take  a 
look  at  iis  pouch.  4t  roots,  however,  moatfurious- 
ly,  and  if  it  only  bad  ears  he  would  suspect  it 
must  belong  to  the  hog  family.  Perhaps  the 
owner  of  these  animals  sells  com.  Some  few 
instances  of  such  misguided,  left-handed  econo- 
my may  be  Ibund  in  our  country,  and  aa  no  other 
punishment  can  be  inflicted  on  them  except  ridi- 
cule, they  should  have  enough  of  that.  I  am 
happy,  gentlemen,  to  feel  assured,  that  such  ex- 
treme casea  of  mismanagement  are  not  (o  be 
found  in  our  vicinity,  or  among  our  members, 
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ftod  to  thiok  that  I  perceive  evideoces  of  eome- 
thing  like  improvemeDt.  Let  us  earnestly  en- 
deavor to  make  these  much  more  maDileBt.  We 
have  lost  perhaps  our  beat  example  ol'  snug  and 

Iodieious  manaffemeni,  in  every  departiiieot  of 
lia  busineas.  You  will  readily  peieeive  that  I  ■ 
•Uude  to  our  maeh  valued  and  lamented  friend, 
the  late  Kdmond  £ggIestoa.  Hia  example  should 
loDff  be  remembered  and  imitated. 

But  let  us  inlrodoce  our  traveller  to  the  people. 
IT  he  be  fit  to  make  observations  at  all,  he  has 
already  obaerved,  that  success  in  urieultare,  or 
indeed  any  thing  else,  depends  much  more  upon 
Ihem,  B«  agenu,  than  npon  any  thing  on  which 
they  ma^  operate. 

Permit  me  to  praroin,  that  whatever  reBections 
may  be  made,  in  relation  to  the  young,  arises  from 
DO  Qokind  feeling  towards  them,  but  Irom  a  deep 
and  mooroAil  omvictiooi  that  Uieir  &ulti  are  pro- 
diicedf  mainhr,,  by  crrora  of  their  parent*  and 
leaofaera,  and  erron  in  paUie  aanliment. 

Tlu  time  was,  when  our  bojn  were  drilled  io 
Am  lodimeats  of  education,  by  aoond  scholars 
amMUttbe  fipiaeopal  olergy.  Afterwards,  by  well 
qoalified  etergyaiea  of  ether  denominations.— 
Then  geallemen  ripdiy  inculcated  on  their  pu- 
pilS}  that  while  tbey  were  boys,  they  certainly 
weftt  not  insn,  antL  when  necessary,  thejr  made 
them  aensibly,^  the  truth  of  this.  The  impres- 
sJoo  waa  ao  ibw,  that  even  after  they  became 
man,  they  couM  hardly  believe  it  Bat,  the  con- 
viction or  the  truth,  in  this  instaneef  had  a  much 
better  Ibandatiwi  in  reality  than  it  would,  had  it 
been  aiaumed  ia  advance  of  the  fiiet. 

In  more  modem  limes,  aomebody  discovered 
that  the  clergy  bad  too  mueh  important  business 
to  occupy  every  moment  of  their  time,  to  spend 
any  part  of  it  in  the  education  of  youths  even 
beiora  any  safe  and  well  adjusted  scheme  for 
Uieir  education  could  be  devised. 

Since  this  discovery,  parents  and  teachers  have 
got  together,  by  advertisement,  and  every  other 
conceivable  moae,  except  the  right  one,  ihei  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  character.  These  leach- 
era  have,  generallyi  beui  knowing  ones  enough, 
to  find  that  the  beat  wiy  to  become  popular,  and 
to  get  the  moat  acholan,  waa  to  electioneer  among 
llM  boya.  Since  then,  the  boya  luve  been  fmow- 
tug  ont$  too,  have  bad  tbeirdiay— have  been  men 
-HUid  some  ofthem  great  men  at  foortean.  And, 
now,  who  does  not  see  thai  th^,  in  a  great  meu- 
aure,  rule  the  country'? 

It  would  be  oeedleaa  to  give  a  detailed  account 
.of  female  edocatioo,  in  Uii*  country,  in  former 
times.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  giria  learned  but 
very  little  at  school.  They  were  taught  to  reed, 
write  and  cipher  a  little,  by  a  matronly  lady,  in 
the  family,  or  at  school  in  the  neighborhood, 
while  veryyonng;  after  which  th^r  education 
waa  chiefly  domeatie  and  maternal.  The  best  of 
books  were  put  into  thdr  handa,  and  they  acquir- 
ed a  taste  for  them,  and  anch  women  as  they 
made  immeaatuably  greater  men  than  he  who 
addraaaea  yon  have  told  the  world. 

Oar  stranger  in  fonning  aeqaainlaoces  begins 
with  the  young  ladies.  He  nrst  sees  them  at 
ehurch.  He  is  struck  with  their  mode  of  getting 
there,  fie  has  somehow  leamad  that  their  mo- 
thers were  not  too  proud  to  tide  to  church,  two 
on  a  horse.  But  now  be  sees  a  single  sylph-like 
whom  he  ooold  hare  easily  imagkied  to 
ou  1X^-64 


have  flown  there,  issuing  from  a  fine  carriage, 
which  coal  her  father  more  money  than  he  can 
leave  her  as  a  legacy.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and 
wishes  to  lake  the  grand  maaler'a  degree  in  life. 
He  has  a  great  horror  of  carriages,  as  their  intro- 
duction brings  with  it  all  manner  of  luxury  into 
a  community.  He  begins  to  think  ibia  ia  not  the 
country  for  him,  but,  like  a  prudent  man,  re> 
sdves  to  look  flirlher.  Her  dress,  probably,  cost 
more  than  her  mother  thus  expended  in  five 
years,  or  her  grand- mother  in  her  lile-iime.  He 
Gods  that  they  all  come  to  church,  in  carriages, 
and  that  there  are  more  of  these  on  the  ground 
■  ban  can  be  readily  counted.  He  thinks  he  ean- 
Dot  settle  in  Virginia.  But,  the  ladies  are  so 
beautiful  t  He  -  must  look  further.  On  getting 
better  acquainted,  ha  finds  that  ihey  are  very  ac- 
complished Id  novel-reading,  know  aomelhtng 
of  grammar,  geography,  astronomy,  geology, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  io  short,  of  almost  every 
thing,  except,  perhaps,  self-deniat  io  expenditure, 
the  source  whence  money  comes,  and  the  art  of 
house-keeping.  He  makes  his  auguries  of  the 
future  prospects  of  agriculture  in  our  dear  old 
dominion.  "What  a  pity,"  he  thinks,  "that 
these  fine  giris  have  not  been  well  funded,  in 
a  thorough  taste  for  the  British  classics  general- 
ly, and  especially  such  poets  as  Milton,  TUbm- 
aon.  Voung  and  Cowper !" 

He  turns  to  the  boys.  Many  of  these  be 
might  have  taken  (br  young  Indiana,  had  their 
skins  been  red,  and  their  persons  wrapped  in 
blankets.  Their  hair,  dressed  a  la  mode  Chero< 
kee,  hangs  to  their  throats.  Their  velvet  hands 
are  covered  with' silk  or  kid  fi^Ioves.  Their  dress, 
of  the  most  costly  material*,  is  fashioned  in  that 
style,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  fixed  upon  the 
tew  who  had  the  firm  hardihood  to  assume  it,  ihe 
appellation  of  dandies.  The  supercilious  glance 
and  magnificent  stride  proclaim,  more  loudly  than 
words,  "  who  but  we*?"  "  We  are  the  lords  of 
creation !"  And  many  of  them  carry  out  this 
sentiment;  for  they  rule  all  about  them.  Such 
marvellous  precocity  amazes  our  straojKr.  But 
he  perseveres  in  bis  investigations,  and  find*  that 
they  really  art  mtn,  for  they  have  their  wine-par- 
ties, and  card-parlies,  and  sometimes  spend  more 
money  in  one  of  their  nightly  orgies,  than  their 
fathers  make— a*  clear  profit— in  a  whole  year. 
And  that  they  swear  in  oaths  as  long,  and  as 
senselessly  arranged,  as  their  own  dishevelled 
locks.  "What  are  their  ealculationsT'  he  asks 
in  amazement.  Why,  they  expect,  as  soon  as 
they  become  Ugally  men,  ihey  will,  by  instinct, 
or,  m  some  other  mysterious  way,  be  perfect  pro- 
digies, and  feeling  that  they  have,  indeed,  tasted 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  they  threaten,  that  if 
the  old  man,  «b  the  father  i*  irreverently  called,  un- 
dertake to  control  them,  they  wilt  march  to  Alaba- 
ma or  Mississippi,  or  be  ofl  to  Texas.  But 
bow  cornea  such  deep  depravity,  at  so  early  an 
agel  It  is  found,  oh  horrid!  that  these  par- 
ties are  generally  contrived  by  one  or  more  older 
boys  with  the  aame  profusion  of  hair  on  their* 
heads,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  a  perfect 
mop  of  it  on  their  face*  and  throats— and  that 
all  Ibis  is  VuiT  diabolical  work.  Now,  a>  to  tbo 
fashion  of  the  hair,  I  am  not  very  particular,  bat 
when  it  becomes  so  perfectly  the  ragt,  a*  to  give 
an  imprea*  to  cbaraetar,  and  exert  an  influuice 
on  morals,  it  deserves  rebuke.   It  ia  true,  I  have 
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Dot  learned  that,  aiDea  the  daya  of  Sanuoo, 
length  of  hair  had  any  eonnextion  with  vtreoglb, 
eit&r  of  brawn  or  iDielleet,  and  if  oDe  doe*  not 
fall  into  some  delusion  on  this  lubject,  it  matters 
not  mucb  how  be  wears  his  hair.  It  would  be 
very  pleaiing,  however,  to  see  our  boys  drening 
io  a  style  becoming  the  relation  ihey  sustain  to 
•ooiety,  and  giving  fair  promise  that  ibey  will 
prepare,  in  the  best  manner,  for  the  high  and  re- 
Bponsible  destinies  which  await  them.  They  lit- 
tle think  with  what  deep  effeciion,  and  absorb- 
ing interest,  they  are  regarded  by  their  seniors 
and  parents. 

_  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  passed  ove^,  in  a  hur- 
ried manner,  some  of  the  rcoiarks  which  1  In- 
tended for  this  occasion.  1  designed  to  have 
•aid  something  about  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  their  education,  and  the  literary  lund  and  its 
management.  But,  having  neglected  to  prepare 
while  leisure  was  allowed  me,  and  being  inter- 
rupted, in  the  short  space  which  I  allowed  my- 
self  for  preparation,  I  roust  now  draw  to  a  close, 
witboat  finishing  as  I  intended. 

The  pieture,  as  Ibr  as  presented,  confessedly 
b«deriag  OD  caricature,  gives  no  bright  prospect 
of  the  future  eondition  of  agrieutiure.  The  im- 
press  eo  the  character  of  our  youth,  doubtless 
'  stamped  by  the  wild  schemes  of  wealth  and  ag- 
grandizement, but  recently  indulged  by  their 
seniors,  from  ttie  great  expansion  of  credit,  from 
magnificent  speculations  in  the  south-west,  and 
Irom  multicaulis — should  cause  us  deep  concern. 
The  subject  is  full  ol  pain.  1  may  have  eried, 
in  attempting  to  aHeviate  this,  by  occasionally  in- 
termingling levity  with  my  remarks.  You  doubt- 
less all  agree  with  me,  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
prosperity  ol'  agrteulture,  and  all  the  inteiests  ol 
our  belond  country,  depend  more  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  than  on  the  physical  advan- 
tages enjoyed,  great  as  these  are  acknowledged 
to  be.  I  intended  also  to  present  some  remarks 
more  dii«etly  applicable  to  ourselves,  as  the  ac- 
tors and  conductors  in  the  passing  scenes  of  life. 
But  lime  fails  me.  1  have  said  enough,  however, 
to  show  the  awful  magnitude  of  the  subject,  end 
iu  touching  and  intense  eonnnton  with  every 
thing  dear  to  our  hearts. 

Blay  I,  before  closing,  touch  once  more  on  a 
matter,  which  deeply  concerns  us  all.  The  busy 
and  malignant  spirit  of  party  seems  to  be  diftue- 
tng  gall  and  bitterness  throngh  almnt  all  the  ra- 
mifications of  society.  Not  only  is,  the  ocean 
rolled  by  tbe  high  functionaries  of  government 
and  distinguished  leaders,  but  every  pool  is  mud- 
died, according  as  the  petty  agitator  may  desire 
to  obscure  his  own  designs  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement, or  (as  the  phrase  is)  « manufacture 
capital"  lor  his  own  purposes.  Mighty  whiri- 
winds  are  raised  or  a  little  dust  kicked  up,  accord- 
ing to  the  protency  and  skill  of  the  operator. 
Ablators  m  tbe  north,  and  egitatm  in  the  south, 
are  constnicting  a  hedge  of  ihoma  and  briers  to 
sever  our  glorious  union.  Their  oooupaiion  would 
peiiiaps  be  harmless,  were  their  labors  not  drawn 
into  requisition,  and  eagerly  used,  by  men  who 
s««st  to  be  better.  Can  agriculture  flourish,  when 
those,  who  should  be  its  friends,  are  madly  en- 
gaged in  other  things,  which  must  tend  to  its 
mini  I  conclude,  gentlemen,  lervently  trusting, 
that  we  will  all  earnestly  lay  these  things  to  heart, 
and  strive,  through  this  soeiely,  to  do  macfa  good 
to  our  cotmtry. 


JVots.»Having  culpably  proeraslinated  the 
eommiasioo  of  my  thoughts  to  paper,  until  bare- 
ly time  enough  remained  for  the  porpoee,  and 
being  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  an  efiort, 
which  produced  indisposition,  1  was  thrown  into 
such  embarrassing  hurry,  ae  to  produce  confusion, 
in  tbe  developemenl  of  the  plan  proposed.  1 
have  nothing  now  lefl  me,  having  consented  to 
its  publication,  but  to  furnish  the  address,  as  it 
was  delivered,  for  printing,  appending  a  note,  ex- 
plaining tbe  plan  rather  mpre  clearly  than  could 
be  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  address. 

The  leading  idea  was,  that  man,  by  a  law  of 
his  nature,  was  doomed  lo  labor.  That  obedience 
to  this  law  generally  insured  him  success.  That 
disobedience  or  evasion  of  it  was  the  usual  cause  <^ 
human  lailure.  To  this  source  may  be  traced  the 
miserable  condition  of  our  agriculture,  as  well  as 
of  our  commerce — (lor  it  ie  evident,  that  if  our 
products  and,  of  coarse,  our  export  staples  were 
greater,  the  current  of  exchanges  would,  so  far, 
turn  in  our  favor.)  To  this  source  may  be  traced, 
the  giddy  pliability  of  our  grown  men,  to  be  se- 
ducf3  into  wild  sctiemes  of  enrichment— and  our 
boyp,  into  alarming  indolence,  effeminacy  and 
dissipation.  The  hardy  sons  of  toil,  who  per^ 
formed  their  own  woilr,  or  attended  to  their  own 
business,  have  mostly  gone  to  the  grave.  Gen- 
tlemen nowadays,  in  moderate  circumstances, 
who  have  neither  public  nor  professitmal  duties  to 
perform,  that  they  may  take  their  own  pleasure, 
employ  what  are  adled  overseers.  This,  with 
most  of  the  class,  is  a  misnomer,  for  they  often 
need  more  to  be  overseen  than  tbe  negroes.  An 
industrious,  attentive,  faithful  overseer,  is  an  hono- 
rable man,  too  seldom  found.  It  is  by  the  way 
becoming  an  object  worth  inqoiry,  where  over- 
seers are  to  be  obtained.  The  sons  of  our  worthy 
(too  and  three  hog$head  men  have,  like  the  other 
boys,  got  to  wearing  broad-doth  coats,  hair  like 
Indians,  and  become  gentlemen  at  fourteen.  It 
may  soon  be  deemed  an  insult  to  ask  any  man  to 
be  overseer.  Most  evils  work  their  own  cure. 
This  may  compel  every  man  to  be  his  own  over- 
seer, ana  thus  bring  good  out  of  evil. 

The  subject  of  education  and  the  condition  of 
the  rising  generation  is  also  one  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. An  ardent  friend  of  the  boys,  I  am  fbr 
their  own  good,  plotting  rebellion  against  their 
government.  1  cannot  abide  the  idea  of  an  in- 
fant king.  I  could  most  cordially  wish  them  to 
be  laboriously  preparing  for  tbe  theatre  of  mu- 
hood,  and  fbr  incomparably  surpassing  the  deeds 
(if  their  fathers.  The  example  of  Phaeton  is  toe 
vividly  recollected  to  trust  them  as  yet  with  the 
reins.  When  they  get  ready,  I  shall  most  hearti- 
ly unite  in  cheering  them  into  the  ranks. 

For  the  giris,  I  feel  the  most  delicate  and  the 
deepest  anxiety,  and  am  assured,  that  whenever 
their  fathers  and  brothers  shall  fhll  into  the  right 
track,  they  will  sweetly  glide  into  that  course  to 
which  the  publie  welfare  so  loudly  calls  them. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ii^  that  the 
best  agricultural  periodicals  may  be  puUwbed, 
the  best  essays  may  be  written  on  the  impiove- 
ment  of  fbrming,  the  best  implements  of  hosban- 
dry  may  be  invented,  the  best  races  of  stock  io- 
irodueed,  philosopher*  may  speculate,  the  minis- 
ters of  our  holy  religion  may  preach,  yet  aftav  all, 
appalling  as  the  thought  may  be,  we  oust 
WORK !    Ves,  we  most  WORK. 

W.  S.  M. 
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■HVOftTAHT  OUOOTBRV  IH  AGBICtTI.TUBK. 

From  Iba  Nnr  York  £?enjnf  Post. 

In  the  Phalangt,  a  Fooner  paper  pub- 
Uahed  at  Paria,  September  8th,  a  novel  diKO- 
very  is  described,  which  if  true  will  work  a  great 
change  io  aa  important  department  ol  agricultur- 
al labor.  It  is  communicated  to  the  Paris  print 
by  Cbas.  Poillard  and  M.  Bernard,  who  tlate 
their  letter  at  Brest,  August,  1841.  It  appears 
that  while  they  and  some  of  their  friends,  who 
farm  tbelrown  estates,  were  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  it  was  observed 
by  one  ot  them  that  that  branch  of  industry  was 
•uffering  more  from  the  want  oroapitol  and  eata- 

Srise  than  any  other,  and  (hat  nothing  was  lo  be 
one  witboat  manure,  which  was  every  day  be- 
coming more  Karce  anil  expensive.  This  remark 
ted  (o  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  manure, 
and  particularly  as  to  what  provision  nature  bad 
made  in  those  uncultivated  regions  where  there 
seems  to  l>e  a  vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth, 
without  artificial  asBieiaaoe. 

*' In  observiog  nature  unassisted,  or  unihwart- 
ed  rather,  by  the  band  of  man,  in  vegetable 
reproduction,  it  is  found  that  when  the  seed  is 
ripe  it  fatls  upon  the  ground,  and  then  the  plant 
which  has  produced  it  sheds  its  leaves  or  Ihlls  it- 
self upon  it  in  decay,  and  covers  and  protects  it 
Trom  the  weatlier  until  generation  has  cotn- 
mencedi  and  the  young  plant  is  able  to  grow  up  io 
health  and  atrengih  and  full  devetopement,  to 
Kcommeoee  the  same  routine  of  eeediog  and  of 
reproduction. 

From  this  it  Ibllows  that,  io  nature,  every 
plant  produces  its  own  soil  or  humua,  and  that  the 
earth  only  serves  to  bear  (he  plant  and  not  lo  aid 
or  noarisb  it  in  veeelatioo.  The  oouhshment  ol 
plants  is  thus  sappbsed  to  be  derived  from  wr  and 
wUtr,  hMat  and  tiglU,  or  electricity  in  diffiareot 
proportions,  adapted  lo  the  difliuent  varieties  of 
vegetable  nature." 

With  this  general  notion  io  Umr  minds,  and 
coDsideriQg  wheat  to  be,  io  present  circumstances, 
one  of  the  roost  important  vegetable  substances, 
they  agreed  to  try  experiments,  and  in  October 
last  u^took  the  fbllowiog  opeiatioos  : 

In  a  Geld  which  had  been  sown  with  rye,  be- 
cause the  land  was  deemed  too  poor  for  wheat,  a 
l^ot  of  twelve  square  yards,  untilled  and  left  with- 
out man  ore,  was  careliilly  strewed  over  with  the 
grains  of  wheat,  and  wheaten  straw  was  laid  upon 
it  closely,  and  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  in  a 
garden,  also,  which  had  been  neglected  several 
yean,  a  few  square  rods  of  earth  were  trodden 
over,  aod  the  sorlaee  bung  made  dose  aod  hard, 
some  grains  trf'  wheat  were  scattered  on  this  har- 
dened surrace,  aod  a  laver  of  straw  one  inch  io 
depth  was  carafolly  laid  over  i(,  and  left,  as  to  the 
fbnoer  case,  to  take  its  chance  without  ulterior 
attention.  And  in  order  to  make  doubt  iroposai- 
Ue  concerning  the  mere  secondary  functions  of 
mineral  earth  in  vegetable  reproduction,  tweniy 
grains  of  wheat  were  sown  upon  the  surface  of  a 
paae  of  glass,  and  coveted  with  aome  straw  alooe, 
aa  in  the  other  case. 

The  gurmioation  of  the  seed  was  sooo  apparent 
and  nwai  healthy  in  developemeot.  "The  winter 
haa  beao  iteomis,"  say  these  oorrespcmdenis, "  fi>r 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  earih  has  boom- 
ihoea  been  frozeii  in  ooit  solid  mass  lo  'a  depth  of 


six  inches  in  the  garden  where  the  wheat  waa 
sown,  and  this  has  happened  seveial  times  during 
the  winter,  to  the  great  injury  ol  many  plants  and 
even  the  entire  deairuetioo  of  some ;  while  (he  spotf 
protected  by  the  straw  were  never  thorongbly 
congealed,  nor  were  the  grains  of  wheM,  thoogu 
lying  on  the  surface  under  the  straw,  at  all  aflect- 
ed  by  the  cold.  During  the  spring  excessive 
drotights,  prolonged  and  several  times  repeated, 
having  prevenied  vegetation  on  the  common  plan 
from  flourishing  in  healthy  progress,  while  ourlii< 
tie  spots  of  wheat  have  hardly  felt  the  inconve- 
nience of  excessive  dryness,  for  theearth,  protect- 
ed by  the  siraw,  has  never  been  deprived  entirely 
of  moisture,  and  our  blades  of  corn  were  flourish- 
ing when  alt  around  was  drooping  and  uncertain. 
To  conclude,  then,  we  have  thoroughly  sticceeded 
io  our  practical  experiment,  and  Uie  wheat  pro- 
duced is  of  the  flnest  quality.  The  straw  was  more 
than  six  feet  high,  aod  io  the  ears  were  fiO,  60, 
aod  even  80  grains  of  wheat  of  full  developemeot, 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  aod  particu- 
larly those  which  grew  upon  the  pane  of  glass, 
aud  which  were  quite  as  healthy  aod  as  lorgeaa 
those  which  grew  upon  the  common  earth.  It 
must  be  observed  also  that  there  was  not  the 
imallest  particle  of  earth  upon  the  glass,  and  that 
the  plants  were  left  entirely  to  themselves,  with- 
out being  watered  or  attended  to  in  any  way 
whatever  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  the  ume  of 
reaping." 

The  cause  of  this  success  Ibey  think  may  be 
explained  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  Straw  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  aod'a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  maintains  the  root 
of  the  plant  in  a  medium  temperature,  and  pre- 
vents the  earth  from  being  deprived  entirely  of 
moisture.  The  moisture  of  the  earth,  or  the  sub- 
stratum, being  cootiooal,  lacilitaiea  the  gradual 
and  eoosiant  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  sorrotmdiag  atmosphere,  aod  hydrogeo  and 
carbon,  the  chief  elemeots  of  nourishment  to  ve- 
getables, arc  thus  economized  in  regular  suppUee 
where  they  are  coostaoily  required,  and  pass  io 
combination  with  oxygen  from  ihe  roots  up  to  the 
stems  aod  branches  of  the  plants  in  which  they 
are  assimilated,  and  the  oxygen  throws  off  in  ex- 
halation from  the  leaves.  The  straw  decays  but 
slowly,  and  thus  furnishes  its  substance  by  degrees 
to  the  young  plant  in  due  progression  and  propor- 
tion, (such  as  the  siiiquous  ingredients,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  pod  or  capsul^J  so  that  the  de- 
composition of  the  straw  corresponds  to  the  lour 
phases  of  fermeotation  in  progressinft  from  the 
sofdionns  to  the  olea&o/ic,  the  acid  and  the  putrid 
states,  analogous  lo'those  of  tn/oTuy,  6uadtng, 
youth,  and  suding  of  the  plant. 

"  We  observe  that  our  blades  of  wheat  have 
but  a  very  few  roots,  and  those  are  short  and  bard, 
something  like  a  bird's  claw ;  and  this  agrees  with 
ibe  remarks  of  Moos.  Raspail,  who  states  that 
the  most  heallby  plants  in  ordinary  vegetation 
have  the  least  exuberance  of  roots  and  flbres. 

"  Another  important  observation  also,  is,  that 
weeds,  aod  parasitical  vegetation  are  prevented 
by  this  method,  for  the  straw  chokes  every  other 
plant  but  that  of  ilB  own  aeed.  Many  other  ioter- 
estiog  observations  might  be  made  on  these' 
periments,  but  we  reftain  at  present  from  obtrude 
ing  on  your  readers  ;  but  if  any  o(  them  wish  for 
lorthec  iofonaaiioa  on  ills  Euhject  we  shall  wilU 
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ingly  afford  them  every  racilily.  The  imponance 
of  the  general  resalt  will  eauty  become  appa- 
rent without  further  comment,  and  a  revolution  in 
the  preeent  modes  of  agricultural  labor  is  a  oecea- 
sary  consequence  of  this  discovery.  No  tillage 
will  now  be  required,  nor  any  artificial  stimu- 
lanis  in  manure  and  other  more  or  less  expensive 
combioatioDs  with  regard  lo  soil  and  culture.  Id 
fiict,  it  would  be  tedious  lo  enumerate  the  various 
advantage*  that  may  result  in  practice  Ihtm  this 
eaaaal  experiment,  and  therefore  we  proclaim  it 
■imply  to  the  world  that  all  may  profit  by  it." 

As  this  experimeoi  can  be  easily  tried,  we  hope 
some  of  our  farmers  will  put  it  to  the  test,  and 
communicate  the  result. .  We  shall  certainly  try 
it  on  a  small  7  by  9  lot  of  ground,  which  is  the 
largest  that  a  voucfaKd'ed  lo  a  dweller  in  the 
cily. 


GBOVlZrO  POTATOBS  VRDBR  IBTKAW. 

For  tbs  Fanwn*  Vm^Ut. 

Some  remarks  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farm- 
era*  Kegister,  relative  to  growing  potatoes  under 
straw,  induce  me  to  make  the  /allowing  state- 
ment: 

Many  years  ago,  my  father  had  a  bank  in  his 
meadow  (^near  Philadelphia)  which  could  not  be 
irrigated  in  the  common  way,  on  accouut  of  the 
thin,  porous  soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  loose  sand- 
atone.  The  water  from  a  fine  spring  had  been 
turned  on,  but  it  sOnk  down  and  disappeared. 
Reconne  was  then  bad  to  flooding.  An  em- 
bankment sufficient  to  hold  all  the  water  thai 
eoold  collect  in  twelve  hours,  was  construcled  ;  so 
that,  every  night  and  morning,  a  tide  swept  over 
the'  surface,  and  good  crops  were  obtained.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  flood-gate  ceased 
to  perform  well,  and  weeds  of  little  value  for  hay 
got  pcwsession  of  the  bank.  A  new  plan  was 
deteroiined  on.  liaie  in  spring,  when  vegetation 
was  well  advanced,  we  laid  potatoes  among  the 
grasfl  and  weeds  at  proper  distances,  and  then  co- 
vered the  whole  with  straw  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. The  product  was  good,  though  the  season 
m  dry ;  the  grass  and  weeds  were  smothered 
and  destroyed ;  and  the  year  aAer  we  had  a  fine 
crop  of  clover.  1)  T 

Grtaifietdt  (hyuga  co.,      K,  11  no.  2, 1841. 


necled,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  and  wavy  araear- 
ance.  It  flourishes  on  the  same  soila  which  pro- 
duce A.  dichotoma,  jf.  gradUt,  jl.  purpura*- 

ctm,  Sfc. 

When  the  seeds  have  become  matured,  they 
are  exceedingly  annoying  to  persons  walking 
through  patches  of  this  grass.  They  insinuate 
themselves  into  one's  clothes,  from  which  they 
are  with  difficulty  detached.  When  the  plant 
is  in  flower,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  farmers 
to  aflbrd  nutritious  grazing  to  stocK.  It  is  then, 
at  any  rate,  very  lender  and  luzuriaot.  It  ia 
an  annual,  and  flowers  in  September. 

All  the  species  of  Aristida  are  doubtless  iodud- 
ed  jn  the  provincial  name  irf' poverty  grass :  tor 
to  an  unpractised  eye  it  is  only  by  ft  somewhat 
careful  fexamination  that  the  specific  difierencee 
are  delected.  And  before  the  period  of  flowernib 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

The  range  of  this  species  is  not  well  defined 
bv  botanists.  According  to  Eaton  it  is  a  sou^Aem 
plant,  though  it  is  not  described  in  Bllioti's  Botany 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  From  the  pre- 
vjous  noUcea  published  in  the  Farmers'  i^gister, 
it  is  probably  not  common  in  the  tide  water  n»too 
of  Virginia.  In  Cbestarfield,  Goochland,  and 
ihe  adjacent  counties,  it  is  by  ikr  mora  common 
than  any  of  its  coogenera,  T.  S.  P. 

OieaterJUld  couviy. 


AKISTIDA 


oligantha. 
hkk's  nsst 


POVKBTT  GBASS. 
GBASB. 


(Subject  eontinaed  Gram  p.  618.) 

For  Um  Fannm'  BegisUr. 

In  addition  to  the  two  species  of  Jlrittida  de- 
scribed at  page  613  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
Farmers'  Register,  j3.  otigantha  is  entitled  to 
notice  as  being  ihe  poverty  grass  of  the  district 
of  country  above  tide  water.  Its  specific  charac- 
teristics are  that  the  flowers  are  solitary  and  dis- 
tant ;  and  the  awns  very  much  elongated,  and* 
divaricate  rather  then  contorted.  It  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  luxuriant  species  of  the  whole 
genus.  In  the  month  of  September  it  attains  its 
full  size,  which  is  about  15  to  18  inches  in  height : 
covering  whole  fields  of  impoverished  land,  and, 
apart  from  the  associations  with  which  itii  coD- 


ORDUHO  or  PSBFESBRCB  PGR  DIFPSKEHT 

kium  op  wheat.  burpaOe  HAnuBuo. 

Absence  from  home  during  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  continuad  indHpooitioD  aime,  have 
prevented  our  paying  attention  to  ■everal  of  the 
past  communications  at  tlie  time  of  their  appear^ 
atice,  when  comments  would  have  been  better 
limed,  and  perhaps  more  satisfaetoiy  than  now. 
These  several  omissions  will  now  be  supplied. 

WeenUrely  agree  withoorvaluedeonMpondeal, 
;  Mr.  A.  Nicol,  in  eonaidefiog  it  an  impmlant  dg- 
sttferaftm,  that  aoma  of  our  most  experienced 
and  successful  wheat  farmers  shall  present  their 
opposite  views  of  preference  for  eaehafaondiy 
difierent  kinds  of  wheat  as  the  aopiwaJ  beat 
crop.  And  withont  denning  to  exclude,  or  to 
s%ht  sneh  information  oroirinirais  from  any  other 
source,  we  would  especially  request  the  opioioDS 
of  Messrs.  Hill  Carter  of  Shirley,  John  A.  Selden 
of  Westover,  and  William  B.  Haniaon  oT  Bran- 
don, because  uadenrtanding  that  ihcee  gentleoMB 
prefer  different  wheatis  and  beeawe  the  jsdgment 
of  each  of  them  deserves  high  respects  We  could 
name  many  others  from  whom  opmioos  on  this 
subject  would  be  no  less  valued,  hot  oT  wboaa 
preferances  of  kind  nothing  has  been  bean). 

In  oar  own  general  practice  fbr  more  than  the 
twenty  last  years,  we  have  adhered  to  the  "  moun- 
tain porple  straw  wheat,"  and,  on  the  whole, 
have  prefeired  it  to  any  other  kind.  8ondiyoth» 
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kinds  have  beea  tried  as  pari  of  the  crop,  beeaoie 
■appoaed  at  the  time  to  be  preferable ;  but  each 
has  beep  aAerwqrds  abandoaed,  and  ihe  mouotaio 
purple  straw  a^n  sowo  exclusively.  Our  pre- 
ArttKe  was  rounded  on  (he  beliel'  that  this  kind, 
eo  a  general  average  of  years,  was  at  least  as 
productive  as  any,  and  that  the  grain  was  better 
able  to  withstand  wet  weather  during  harvest, 
than  any  white  wheat,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
red  wheals.  Any  lain-  wtieat  would  be  more 
UaUe  to  be  injured  by  rust ;  and  any  bearded 
wheat  is  less  manageaUe  or  aale  in  reaping  shock- 
ing, and  thrashing  by  machines.  Ttie  pain  is 
sapiMMed  by  experienced  miJIers  to  make  the 
richest  and  best  flour— though  of  course  not  so 
whit^  and  therefbre  not  so  high-priced  as  the 
Boor  qT  the  thin'Skinned  and  more  tender  white 
wheats.  These,  our  grounds  of  preference,  are 
stated  to  ini4te  eometion  of  our  judgment,  and 
opposing  views  from  better  sources  of  information. 

If  the  writer  of  a  recent  commuoicaUon  (signed 
ft  at  p.  6S^)  had  been  a  reader  of  the  earlier  vo- 
IttflUB  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  he  would  luve 
seen  many  confirmations  of  his  opinion,  (though 
still  deemed  in  bis  region  both  novel  in  pracUce 
aad  heterodox  in  theory,)  of  the  propriety  of 
applying  putrescent  manures  to  ihesnr&oe.  We 
have  fot  seven  or  eight  yeara  considered  the  ad- 
vantage as  settled  by  sufficient  experience ;  and 
the  rationuU  or  theory  as  being  perfectly  satis- 
feetory.  And  if  it  b6  as  improving  to  soil  or  crop, 
or  even  nearly  so,  to  apply  manure  to  the  surface 
Mio  plough  it  under,  ii  offers  ■  gainof  fiO  to  100 
per  oeot.  in  the  value  of  tlie  general  manuring 
operations  of  a  farm,  in  the  gready  increased  con- 
vanieneo.  Under  the  formeriy  supposed  neees- 
sily  for  plooghiog  under  manure*  to  prevent  their 
wastes  Um7  could  be  applied  but  at  certain 
times,  and  under  cwtaio  eoaditioos  of  manure, 
and  of  crop.  But,  if  it  be  permitted  to  apply  to 
Ibe  surftee,  the  applieation  is  not  only  almost 
•Iwaja  mora  easy  and  convaoieD^  but  the  ma- 
nun  may  be  laid  oo  wheo  too  eoarae  to  be  easily 
ploughed  under,  or  when  Ihe  state  of  the  land 
or  the  crop  would  not  permit  ploughing.  For 
euttivaied  crqw,  and  short  M  partially  rotted  Da- 
nun,  we  ahonid  care  very  little  whether  it  ware 
ptou^ied  tmder  just  before  planting,  or  given  as 
top-dressing  very  soon  after ;  and  considerations 
of  mere  eooveuienoe  would  induce  the  choice 
of  either  mode.  Bat,  perhaps  the  very  best  ap- 
plieation of  coarse  manure  is  on  clover,  (or  other 
grass)  not  designed  to  be  grazed,  or  mown.  The 
ouunra  gives  as  mueh  and  aa  early  benefit  to  the 
devaraa  U  could  to  ai^ tillage  cnp;  and  the 


increased  growth  of  the  clover  servee  to  speedily 
cover  and  shade  and  keep  moist  the  manuret,  so 
as  to  induce  its  speedy  rotting ;  and  as  feet  as 
it  rots,  its  enriching  parts  are  taken  up  by  the 
growing  crop,  and  through  its  increase,  the  qaanti- 
ly  of  manure  ia  multiplied  for  the  use  of  the  next 
grain  erop.  If  pine  leaves  are  laid  over  wheat 
eller  the  aowing  and  harrowing,  and  before  the 
plants  come  up,  there  is  not  only  a  slight  eariy  be- 
oefii  from  this  coarse  and  poor  manure,  but  a  valua- 
ble protection  from  the  winter  cold,  both  to  the 
wheat  and  the  clover  seed  sown  thereon.  So  far  as 
this  can  be  done,  at  so  busy  aseaaon,h  is  the  best 
mode  of  using  the  rakings  of  pine  land.  The 
trash  might  be  raked  up  and  left  in  heaps  during 
the  previous  autumn  and  winter,  as  it  rot*  very 
slowly  in  heaps. 

TtM  greater  economy  of  applying  the  maouree 
to  the  surAce  fiunishea  the  explauation  of  all 
that  is  true  and  benefieial  reported  in  the  article 
at  page  643,  as  a  new  and  wonderfol  discovery 
made  in  France.  We  have  no  question  that  the 
/acts  therein  stated  are  much  exaggerated,  and 
some  of  them  altogether  mialabeD,  or  felsely 
stated.  Of  these,  are  the  atatemeat  ofthegrawlb^ 
of  wheat  on  a  pane  glass,  and  without  iho^ 
aid  of  soil,  and  that  of  two  inches  ihicknessofwheati 
straw  serving  to  prevent  the  growth  of  all  weeds^ 
Bat,  rejecting  such  exaggerations  and  felse  state- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  of  the  establisbed  truth 
of  the  general  prineiple  which  is  there  presented 
as  a  new  disroveiy ;  that  is,  that  a  covering  of 
vegetable  matter  wiU  serve  well  as  manure,  and 
als(f  (if  thick  enough)  preserve  the  moisture  and 
mellowness  or  tilth  of  the  soil,  and  smother 
weeds.  Two  ioehes  thickness  of  straw  eouU 
not  however  effiMt  any  oTihe  latter  efciecla.— Ed. 
F.  R. 


omuv-aAHD  or  jamn  eivkb. 

For  Ibe  Panuen*  Begliter. 
I  yesterday  saw,  at  Everereen,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  application  ot  this 
manure.  About  10  ^ean  ago,  a  strip  of  land 
about  16  or  20  steps  wide,  running  through  a  por- 
tion of  a  field  quite  nnifbrm,  there  being  no  per- 
ceptible difference  of  soil  on  either  side,  was 
dressed  with  green-sand  at  the  rate  of  about  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  field  had  been  previ- 
ously marled,  and  rince  the  mariing  never  a 
bushel  of  putrescent  manure  has  been  applied  in 
anj^  shape.  The  green-sand  was  applied  for  ex- 
periment's sake,  and,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  re- 
members, in  the  tall  succeeding  a  wheat  crop,  on 
the  first  year's  growth  of  clover.  The  land  has 
been  for  several  yeara  back  cultivated  principally 
in  wheat  and  clover.  The  clover  seed  has  not 
be«)  sown  for  several  rotaiioiiB,  this  strip  is  now 
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well  set  with  a  uoirorm  thick  and  vigorous  growth 
of  young  clover,  while  on  either  si^e,  the  clover 
is  much  more  scattering  end  far  inferior.  The 
wheat  stubble  (wheat  was  cut  from  (his  field 
(his  suramflt)  would  show  (hat  the  wheat  in  this 
strip  was  decidedly  betler,  I  may  almost  say  50 
per  cent,  better  without  the  lear  of  exaggeration, 
than  outside  of  i(.  The  carrot  weeds  stand  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  on  the  neighboring  land, 
and  (bough  the  vile  fox-tall  rear*  ita  dingy  bead 
in  great  profusion  on  either  side,  little  or  none  ia 
perceptible  bere.  The  above  observation  may 
be  interesting  (o  those  owning  depoaitet  of  green- 
aand.  Edhuhd  RvFFiir,  Jr. 

NovmUrith,  mi. 


AOUCVMITRAI.    ABD   HORTICULTURAL  BO- 

CIBTY  OF  HBKRico— (2i  mttling.') 
(Extracts  from  the  proceedings.) 

Report  of  tiu  eommitte*  on  stattunu. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  pre- 
mium (o  the  stallion  best  suited  for  the  get  of 
saddle  or  harness  horses,  beg  leave  to  repor(,  that 
six  were  exhibited,  and  the  committee  unanimous- 
ly agreed  that  the  bay  stallion  Cleveland,  the  pro- 
peny  of  Gen.  Carrlnffton,  and  got  by  imported 
-  Cleveland  out  of  a  Roanoke  mare,  was  entitled 
to  (he  award.  R.  B.  Haxall,  Chairman. 
October  20(A,  1841. 

The  award  ol'  QIS  was  thereiore  accordingly 
paid. 

The  following  report!  were  then  preaented: 
Rqmi  oftka  ammiitee  on  gardens. 

The  comdiilteeoR  gardens  respectfully  repre- 
sent, that  of  all  the  fine  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  only  one  has  been  offered  for  their  ex- 
amination, and  (bey  sioeerely  regret  that  they 
are  compelled  to  decline  awarding  a  premium  (o 
(hat.  JoHn  Cartbs,  Chairman. 

Sichmond,  October  20,  1841. 

[And  accordingly  no  premium  was  awarded 
upon  the  subject  of  gudens.] 

R^Htrt  of  the  eommittet  on  com. 

To  the  Ex^tive  Committee,  of  the  Henrico 
Agricultural  Society: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  (o  ex- 
amine the  fields  of  corn,  of  such  members  of  (he 
society,  as  might  be  disposed  to  compete  lor  (he 
premiums  to  be  awarded,  state,  that  they  were 
requested  to  view  the  6el(W  of  the  Ibllowing  per- 
sons, to  wit : 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Turner,  Messra.  6.  W.  Baa- 
Mt,  Walker  Tomlin,  R.  C.  Page,  Jas.  Gordon, 
Isaac  A.  Goddin,  Josiah  Smith,  John  N.  Shields 
and  Sterling  I.  Crump.  Having  examined  the 
com  fields  of  the  gentlemen  aloresaid,  we  now 
report :  That  it  is  our  unanimous  opinion,  that 
Mr.  W.Tomlin'sis  the  beat  field  of  corn,  Mr. 
S.  1.  Crump's  (he  second  best,  Mr.  I.  A.  God- 
din's  the  third,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Shield's  the  fourth. 

We  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  Parson  Tur- 
ner's corn  field  has  been  vi8ite<1  by  a  violent  wind, 
aiod  was  very  much  injured,  and  it  gives  us  pleas- 


ure to  state,  that  all  the  com  fields^  viewed  by  us, 
are  considered  tety  fine. 

Edwin  Hill, 
WiLUAH  A.  Gat. 
Henrico,  October  90, 1841. 
Whereupon  the  premiums  were  accordinffly, 
paid — viz.:  $15  to  Mr.  Foster— @12  to  Air. 
Crump— SIO  to  Mr.  Goddin— and  ^8  to  Mr.  J. 
N.  Shields. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  rootSt  Sfc. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Henrico 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society : 

Yourcummi(tee  to  award  the  premiums  on  roots, 
&c.,  here  beg  leave  to  state,  that  they  have  view- 
ed the  crops  of  every  individual  who  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  compete  for  the  premiums,  (at 
least  so  far  as  has  come  to  (heir  knowledge,)  and 
report  as  follows : 

That  the  crops  of  (omips  that  came  under  their 
observation,  were  those  of  Messrs.  Francis  Sta- 
ples, ThoB.  S.  Dicken,  Joseph  Rennier  William 
H.  Richardson,  and  New  and  Hydecker;  and 
they  give  it,-as  their  decided  opinion,  that  Fran- 
cis Staples,  esq.,  is  justly  entitled,  to  premium 
No.  1 ;  General  William  H.  Richardson,  to  pre- 
mium No.  2 ;  and  Thomas  S.  Dickin,  esq.,  to 
premium  No.  3.  The  orope,  taking  the  preminma, 
were  really  very  fine,  (being  the  ruta  baga  turaip,) 
and  BO  were  the  others  of  their  kind  verygood^ 
being  the  red  top  and  white  Norfolk. 
'  YfHir  committee  farther  report,  that  Ifaeir  at- 
tention hes  been  drawn  to  but  (Hie  crop  of  beeta, 
which  crop,  in  their  eatimation,  waa>  in  every  rt> 
spect,  richly  deservuig  of  a  premium— having  ob^ 
tained  an  immense  size,  notwithatanding  the  ra- 
vagee  of  its  enemy  was  marked  heavily  upon 
them — premium  No.  1,  on  that  crop,,they  award 
to  Rev.  Jeese  H.  Turner. 

Your  committee  have  farther  to  state,  that  they 
have  been  called  upon  (o  notice  the  potato  crop 
of  Messrs.  John  Carter,  Isaac  A.  Goddin,  Edwin 
Hill,  Thos.  S.  Dickin,  James  Gordon,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Richardson ;  and,  afler  the  moat  critical 
examination  in  (heir  power,  by  digging  in  vari' 
ous  places,  (ibr  they  were  mostly  in  the  ground,) 
they  decide  that,  in  their  judgment,  Jobo  Carter, 
esq.,  is  entitled  to  premium  No.  1,  on  that  crop ; 
and  General  William  H.  Richardson,  to  pre- 
mium No.  2.  Of  this  crop,  your  committee  would 
observe,  that  the  yield  appears  to  them  (o  be  m- 
dinary,  both  as  it  regards  size  and  quantity. 

On  the  cabhajre  crop,  your  committee  regret  to 
say,  that  thev  cnnnot  award  either  of  the  pre- 
miums, as  odered  by  yon  on  that  erop,  to  any 
person.  The  prospect  of  Messrs.  New  and  Hy- 
decker, for  a  large  end  fine  crop  was  very  Batter- 
ing, un(il  the  worm  attacked  them,  wbiui  almost 
totally  destroyed  them. 

On  the  pumpkin  crop,  your  combittee  would 
report,  that  ihey  were  highly  gratified  with  the 
exhibit  made  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Turner, 
their  eyes  having  never  before  beheld  a  heavier 
and  m6re  abundant  crop  than  (hat  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son, throughout  his  entire  field.  Your  commit- 
tee think  they  would  hazard  little  in  saying,  that 
the  pumpkins  in  the  cornfield,  is  fully  equal  to  one- 
thinl  of  that  of  (he  com  crop,  which  certainly 
does  Mr.  Robinson  great  ciedit,  being  a  vety 
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fioa  one.  Your  comfflUtM  Iher^ore,  with  plea- 1 
•ure,  award  to  Aotbony  Kobineon,  esq.,  premiuni 
No.  1,  aod  to  Rev..  JeMe  H.  Turner,  premium 
No.  St.  RoBBST  Cartbr  Fags,  Chmrman* 
Jliduumdf  OcL  SOU,  1841. 

The  premiumB  were  awarded  and  paid  accord- 
ingly, viz:  for  turnipa,  $8  (o  Mr.  Staples,  $6  to 
Mr.  RichardflOD,  94  to  Mr.  Dickio ;  for  beuit, 
S8  to  Mr.  Turner;  lor  potatoCB,  $6  to  Mr.  Carter, 
aod  $6  to  Mr.  Richardson;  and  lor  pumpkloe, 
'%6  to  Mr.  RohioBon,  and  $4  to  Mr.  Turaer. 

The- 2(1  premium  for  beeie,  equal  to  9^,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  fid.  Hill,  od  the  Ibllowlng  eerti- 
ficaie. 

At  ^  mpM  ^  ^t*.  Myrird  Hill  of  King 
WilllpR^f  WM^d^Ti^aff  hair  an  acreoi 
hie  lol^  CfjT 9  (9  4  acres,)  aaw  ia  beelB,  a  part  of 
wbich  f  KQ^  piiUed  up;  and  having  laltea  the 
tope  jtffll  weighed  thenit  a'nl  fii^d  ihe  product  to 
be  OD  me  hS^  acre,  16,011  |>iiunds,  or  32,088 
poandeiaihQ  ncre,  equal  m  5',U^  bU8hela(or60 
doudlJs  to  iliebui=hf  I)  [■>  lUts  nri  i\  Given  under  my 
hand  ihia  ISili  day  oJ  t^ctoL^-r,  1841. 

■loiiif  Lumpkin. 

Geo.  Wnt.  H.  Richardson,  from  the  select 
committee,  presented  the  rollowing  InterestiDg 
report,  on  the  best  cultivated  Tarms : 

JVepori  tjf  the  committee  tm^fimM. 

Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Warner  W.  Gay,  and 
Francis  Staples,  Qmmittee. 

This  committee  baviog  discbarged  the  duUes 
ftMigned  them,  respectiiilly  offer  the  iollowlDg 
report : 

The  first  farm  visited  by  them  was  that  of  the 
Rev.  Jeese  H.  Turner,  fireaident  of  the  society, 
wbe-  handed  as  a  written  stalement,  which  we 
bore  insert] 

**T«  the  oommiitee  appointed  to  inspect  farms, 
andtoavard  preoaiums  on  the  same. 

"  Gentlemen :  I  oiler  my  larm  for  the  premium. 
Ton  will  of  course  inspect  the  premises,  and 
judge  Ibr  yourselves.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  it  will  aid  you  in  your  arduous  duly,  if  1,  as 
the  proprietor,  state  some  of  the  leading  Jacts 
pertaining  to  the  aame. 

"  My  operatimiB  as  a  farmer  began  in  the  year 
1827.  In  that  year  I  bought  30  acres  of  very 
poor  and  even  exhausted  land,  intending  at  that 
time  never  to  own  another  foot  of  land.  But, 
alter  improving  the  above  piece,  I  became  interest- 
ed in  farming ;  and  by  additions  time  alter  lime, 
generally  of  other  small  pieces  of  similar  poor 
land,  my  fttrm  now  consists  of  192  acres.  01  this 
about  idO  acres  aire  cleared.  My  object  and  effort 
has  been  to  improve  my  land,  aod  get  it  in  cultiva- 
tion as  last  as  I  cleared  it ;  bat  in  uls  1  have  fail- 
ed by  about  20  aiuea  of  low  and  very  wet  land. 
1  DOW  have  about  160  acres  in  actual  cultivation, 
all  of  which  has  been  improved,  and  most  of  it 
highly. 

"  In  improving  my  lands,  I  have  used  lime  to 
a  small  extent;  but  my  main  dependence  haa 
been  putrescent  manures.  At  first  1  applied 
about  50  cart-loads  to  the  acre ;  1  now  put  on 
about  half  that  quantity.  1  always  applyit  broad- 
cast, and  I  greatly  prefer  that  this  should  be  as 
a  top-dressing  to  the  gnus  lands. 

"My  orope  (Vom  the  beginning  have  been 
grass,  corn  and  oats,  to  which  I  nave  recently 


added  beets  and  turnips.  About  half  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  (say  80  acres)  is  in  grass  of  somA 
icind,  mostly  clover,  limoihyend  herds  grass,  of 
which  (he  usual  product  is  somewhere  about 
3,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  balance  is  one- 
half  in  corn ;  the  other  in  oats.  The  usual  pro- 
duct of  corn  is  about  8  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  of 
oats  about  3,000  pounds.  This  year  the  product 
oJ  the  latter  has  been  much  lesst 

"  My  preparations  Ibr  taking  care  of  my  crops 
are  ample,  so  much  so,  (hat  no  part  of  them,  not 
even  the  corn  tops,  or  shucics,  are  exposed  to  the 
weather;  but  all  are  put  under  shelter.  In  lUs 
I  find  great  convenience,  both  in  putUng  away, 
and  in  talcing  out  for  use. 

"The  Ibrce  employed  on  my  farm  consists  of 
five  regular  hands.  Besides  these  I  have  a  sixth, 
but  he  is  employed  almost  exclusively  with  the 
wagon,  or  in  the  garden.  I  also  hire  labor  to  the 
amount  of  about  four  additional  hand*,  during 
harvest. 

**  My  stock  consists  of  three  borees,  six  mules, 
four  work  steers,  three  mlleh  'cows,  a  bull,  and 
four  other  young  cattle.  Of  hc^,  I  have  a  con- 
siderable numtMf ;  but  not  having  taken  a  census 
of  them  lately,!  cannot,  at  present,  state  how 
many.  Of  the  condition  of -my  stock,  and  of  the 
provisions  made  fortheir  comtbrmble  accommoda- 
tion, the  committee  will  judge  for  themselves.  I 
wilt  just  add,  that  I  am  siitl  manuring  with  all 
my  might.  For  this  purpose,  I  resort  to  my 
farm  pen,  my  stables,  my  hog  pens  and  cattle 
sbeltera.  All  these  1  endeavor  to  keep  well  litter- 
ed. How  much  manure  I  get  flom  these  sources, 
I  cannot  state  precisely,  but  it  is  venr  conside- 
rable. Last  year  1  tasked  myself  with  the  ma- 
nurinf;  of  10  acres  from  my  home  resources.  I 
more  than  did  it.  This  year  I  have  given  my- 
self a  task  of  twenty  acres,  end  I  think  I  shall  do 
it.  Besides  this,  1  haul  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure or  coat  ashes  from  town,  so  that,  with  the 
whole,  I  usually  manure  from  Ibrty  to  filly  acres 
during  the  year.  Under  this  system,  m^  lands 
so  far  from  deteriorating,  ere  perceptibly  improv- 
ing. I  greatly  need  an  additional  Ibrce  to  culti- 
vate them.  The  inclosures,  and  indeed  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  farm,  and  all  lis  appurte- 
nances, are  submitted  to  the  inspection  tif  the 
committee.  J.  H.  Tdrber." 

To  ibis  we  add,  that  Mr.  Turner's  farm,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  in  a  very  high  slate  of  pro- 
ductiveness ;  ft  lies  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  of  Richmond,  the  nearest  point 
being  liiite  more  than  one  mile,  end  the  most  dis- 
tant, scarcely  more  than  two  from  the  town. 
This  has  afiorded  the  proprietor  great  advan- 
tages in  obtaining  manure,  to  which  object,  from 
the  first,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  bis  ample  pe- 
cuniary resources,  with  great  sagacity  and  energy 
— insomuch  that  according  to  his  estimate,  not 
less  than  160  two  horse  cart-loads  of  manure, 
has  been  applied  to  every  acre  In  cultivation. 

Buildings. — A  very  handsome  and  well  ar- 
ranged family  mansion  with  all  the  requisite 
ofiiMs  for  convenience  aod  comfort,  all  in  the  best 
order.  Comfortable  houses  for  domestic  servants 
and  larm  laborers.  Stable  pretty  good.  Hog 
sties— two  ranges  containiug  ^  pens  parity 
roofed,  erected  during  the  last  winter  and  spring. 
Cattle  sheds  are  now  building,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time.  Three  large  bouses  con- 
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■irueted  Tor  the  purpose  and  capable  of  eoDtftiDing 
v«  suppose  4  to  000,000  weight  of  hay. 
A  very  eood  f^rden. 

Crop»—l>eiail  given  Id  Mr.  Turaer'aBtetetneot, 
to  which  we  add,  that  the  beet  crop  m  superior  to 
any.  The  lurntp  crop,  (hough  good,  inrerior  to 
some  we  have  seen. 

CultivaiiOD — Of  the  com  crop  appears  to  have 
been  defective,  but  that  crop  is  a  good  one,  and 
has  growing  with  it  a  good  crop  of  pumpkios. 
Other  crops  and  garden  in  good  erder. 

Stock— Hones  and  mules  good.  Cattle  ordt- 
Darv. 

Hogs— Two  boars  and  three  brood  sows  v»ith 
two  litters  of  piss,  alt  of  the  Bedralure  stock  end 
superior  animals,  obtained  at  great  expense  from 
Mr.  Allen's  celebrated  stock  at  Buffalo,  with  the 
exception  of  the  premium  boar  President,  which 
was  purchased  or  Mr.  A.  B.  Shelton.  For  one 
of  the  sows  12  months  old  Mr.  Turner  paid  9100. 
A  leige  stock  of  other  hogs,  very  good. 

Fencee— Chiefly  of  planki  witn  mbm)  ihom 
liedge— the  former,  as  we  ihink,  not  aoffieient 
4br  complete  securiiy. 

Keeps  form  accounts — Agriealtoral  papers 
taken — Farmers'  Register,  Cutiivator  and  Bouth- 
«ro  planier. 

FamqfRo.  QaiirPase. 

5J87  aeree— 200  of  which  is  in  cultivation — the 
rest  in  fine  forest.  Much  of  this  farm  is  rich, 
having  been  heavily  manured  by  Mr.  Sbepherd, 
of  whom  Mr.  Page  purchased  it,  and  the  im-' 
provement  continued  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Page 
— but  the  whole  is  susceptible  of  the  highest 
improvement. 

Buildings— A  spacious  and  convenient  mansion 
of  brick,  with  ail  necessary  offices,  including 
comfortable  accommodations  for  laborers,  a  Gee 
bam  and  aiaUea}  good  eom-house,  with  stables 
for  eatiJe  andemeatb— Fences  good. 

Crops — Com,  oats,  iobae6o,  turnips. 

Cultivation  of  the  com  crop  very  good,  though 
much  of  the  fodder  will  be  lost,  from  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  tobacco,  which  Mr.  Page 
cultivates  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Turnip 
crop  ordinary.  Tobacco— A  large  portion  has 
already  been  cut ;  that  which  is  now  standing, 
shows  that  the  crop  was  luzuriam ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  sustained  much  injury  from  worms.  Gar- 
den  appears  to  have  beep  well  cultivated  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  but  latterly  neglected 
—the  tobacco  crop  engroHing  moil  of  iho  farm 
labor. 

Stockr-Foar  work  horses,  two  carriage  horses, 
tiro  saddle  horses,  and  a  very  fine  horse  colt  of 
ttw  Canadian  stock.  Cattle— six  milch  cows, 
good— three  oxen  not  seen  by  the  committee. 
Hogs— a  large  stock,  including  a  Berkshire  boar 
andsow — the  latter  a  fine  animal. 

Labor — Six  men  and  one  boy. 

Keeps  farm  accounts. 

Agricultural  papers  taken—  Cultivator  and 
SoiUkum  Planter. 

Farm  of  Jbrnes  ffonlon. 

Sf^  acres,  17  of  which  are  cleared  and  in  cul- 
livatiott. 

Buildings— A  neat  and  convenient  dwelling, 
good  kitchen,  com-houee. 

Stable— An  exedlent  eoV'boDse,  wiili  loft 
above  it  for  forage. 


Fences— Chiefly  of  plank,  and  very  good. 
Crops — Com,  oats,  hay,  pumpkins, 'cocnmbers, 
&c.,  for  market  as  pickles.   Good  garden. 
Cuhivation— Of  the  crops  that  wo  saw,  very 

good. 

Labor — None  but  hja  own. 
Family  of  six  white  persons— htm  a  woman 
this  year. 

Stock — One  good  work  horse,  2  milch  eowi 
and  a  beifhr— sells  butter  at  a  good  price. 

13  hogs,  which  will  afford  him  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply  of  pork  for  his  family. 

One  breeding  sow  and  5  pigs  improved  stock. 

Means  la  progress  for  raising  manure  very 
f!ood,  and  we  were  pleased  to  obttrve  the  atleo- 
lion  Mr.  Gordon  is  now  paying  to  that  impcntant 
branch  of  husbandry. 

Mr.  G.  takes  no  agricultural  papers  and  keeps 
no  farm  accounts.  He;  cannot,  therelbre,  say 
precisely  what  is  the  clear  profit  on  his  farm ;  but 
the  entire  support  of  his  family  is  derived  from  i^ 
leaving  him  over  and  above  all  expensia  more 
than  8100  annually  to  lay  up. 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  instance  (in  onr  state 
at  least)  of  what  the  steady  industry  of  one  man 
may*  effect.  The  eommittee  as  yet  have  met 
with  nothing  equal  to  it,  and  they  are  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Gordon  has  rather  underrated  his  clear 

E refits.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  would 
ave  been  much  aided  by  the  experience  and 
practice  of  others,  as  we  find 'detail^  in  our  ag- 
riculturat  Journals,  and  we  sieeordini^y  recom* 
mend  to  bim  to  secure  eucb  aid  wittmat  farther 
delay. 

Farm  of  Thtmoa  8.  JXckin. 

163}  Beret,  about  100  cleared  and  in  ealtivation, 
balance  in  wood. 

Buildinzs— A  comfortable  dwelling,  good  kitch- 
en and  lodging  room  for  laborers,  dairy,  nouhry 
bouse,  barn,  a  large  stable  with  spacious  loR  for 
forage,  shed  adjacent  for  wagon,  cart,  and  for 
work  in  bad  weather,  a  large  and  excellent  cow- 
house with  hay-loft  above,  good  corn-house,  with 
shed  for  tools  and  agricultural  implements,  "  A 
place  forevery thing  and  every  thing  ip  ita  place," 
good  garden,  good  fences. 

Crt^w— Com  with  pumpkins,  oats,  clover,  hay, 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tutnips,  rata  baga  and 
while  ITorfirfk ;  all  Ibe  crope  on  the  groaod 
fine. 

Cultivation— Excellent.  Tble  (krm  is  general- 
ly in  good  condition  and  in  a  state  ofateadily  pro- 
gressive improvement,  fully  commensurate  with 
the  means  of  (he  proprietor  ;  plots  of  gran  mil 
set,  wherever  the  land  is  suitable. 

Manure — A  large  supply  raised  on'  the  farm. 
Stables  and  cattle-yards  well  littered.  Supplies 
occasionally  obtained  from  Richmond  in  exchange 
for  wood.  Of  this  compost  for  top-dressing  is 
pr«>  pared. 

Labor— One  young  man  and  2  elderiy  men ; 
one  of  the  latter  hired- 
Stock— 4  horses  and  a  eolt,  4  milch  cows,  dl  Id 
fine  condition,  4  sheep,  40  hogs  of  all  nnw,  in- 
clndins  2  superior  brood  sows  with  litten  of  the 
finest  half  Berkshire  pigs  the  committee  ha*  seen. 
Raises  an  ample  supply  of  pork  ;  hae  eold  thfci 
year  pigs  to  the  amount  of  $82.75. 
Takes  ihe  Cultivator  and  Southern  Planter. 
Kept  regular  farm  accounls  uqtil  the  last  year, 
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when,  and  during  the  prtsent,  the  practice  has 
been  laiernipied  by  ill  tieakb.  CauQot,  therefore, 
■tate  profiis  at  ibis  lime  over  aad  above  the  main- 
lenaDce  of 'hiaiamily  of  8  white  persona,  which  is 
derived  aolely  from  bis  fariD.  The  profits  have 
laiieriy  been  mpch  redueed  by  tbe  low  price  of 
produce.  But  he  has  annually  a  surplus  of  corn, 
oats,  bay,  potatoes  and  lumtp*  fiir  market,  beside 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  which  ia  conducted  by 
his  daughters,  and  is  sufficient  for  their  expenses. 
Has  purchased  in  the  last  10  years,  and  paid  lor 
Irom  it,  100  acres  of  bis  farm  and  1  negro  man, 
besidea  repairing  and  adding  lo  bis  dwelling  and 
boildifigj  stablef  cow-house,  coro-house  and 
■IWda. 

Farmt^  JEdwinHUL 

Tbe  committee  not  finding  Mr.  Hill  at  home  did 
not  BUke  a  minute  or  panieular  examination  of 
hie  farm.  He  has  lately  purchased  it,  and  ibis  is 
his  first  year's  oupping.  We  aoticed  fitw  crops 
of  corn,  tobaccoi^potatoes,  witbsome  good  beets 
and  turnips,  also  a  good  garden,  and  generally  an 
aapect  of  neatness  and  onler  which  indicate  ihe 
fHXkd  farmer  and  manager.  This  farm  is  evident- 
ly itnproviag  aoder  goM  manegement. 

Farm  of  Wm.  JUitter. 

210  acres,  80  in  culiivatioo. 

Buildingih— a  good  brick  dwellingi  kilcben  and 
laborers*  hoosea  of  wood. 

Good  garden— good  bam  and  atablea. 

CuliivattoD— We  noticed  here  the  finest  crop 
vT  tobaecQ^e  have  seen,  especially  a  piece  ol 

Srobably  one  acre,  whi$h  has  been  cultivated  by 
Irs.  Miller,  with  her  domestic  servants.  So  very 
superior  is  Ibis  portion  of  the  crop,  that  tbe  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  on 
ibe  finest  tobacco  land;  and,  as  itis  now  under- 
,  stood,  ibal  the  committee  on  this  crop  has  nor 
acted.  Ibis  committee,  although  it  is  not  within 
their  prescribed  duly,  unanimously  recoromeods, 
that  inc  premium  oflered  upon  tobacco  be  award- 
ed 10  Mrs.  Miller. 

Crops— Com,  oats,  tobacco — Corn  crop  preliy 
good — Tobacco,  as  already  stated,  very  fine — 
Some  good  clover,  and  the  farm  is  in  an  improv- 
ing condilioo,  though  not  so  rapidly  as,  cotuideriag 
its  vicinity  to  the  town,  it  might  be ;  means  in 
progress  for  making  manure  on  ibe  farm  good. 
The  tobacco  here,  as  in  other  places,  seems  to 
have  absorbed  a  large  porrion  of  the  farm 
labor;  but  that  crop  has  been  admirably 
managed. 
Labor-^Five  men  and  one  woman. 
Stock— Four  hones,  six  head  of  cattle— inctod- 
iair  three  milch  cows ;  hogs. 

Keeps  no  fiirm  accounts,  and  takes  no  agri- 
cultural papers.  This  farm  not  entered  for 
premium. 

farm  of  jfiUhony  XebinHon,  Jr. 
When  tbe  committee  came  to  inspect  this  beau- 
tiful and  highly  improved  larm,  they  did  not  find 
the  proprietor  at  home,  and  consequently  had  not 
the  advantage  of  a  detmled  account  of  his  farm- 
ing operaiioos.  Mr.  Robinson  ts  iusily  coosider- 
ea  one  of  our  best  farmers,  and  we  were  much 
disappoint^  at  not  meetioff  with  him— but  we 
were  received  and  conduelea  over  the  farm  by  his 
fidthful  servant  and  Ibremaa  Cbarieiu  whose  at- 
Voi-  lX.-6fi  . 


tachmeot  to  his  master,  zeal  in  his  servicoi  and 
honest  pride,  were  manifested  in  a  manner  ex- 
ceedingly graiifyiag  to  the  committee. 

The  lollowiog  is  tbe  result  of  our  exajnina- 
don : 

Buildinn— A  neat  and  convenient  bmily  resi- 
dence, wiih  ali  requisite  ofBcea  for  complete  com- 
fort— including  good  quarters  for  laborers  and  do- 
mestic servants.  Barn,  stables,  carriage  house, 
cattle  sheds,  several  hog  sties,  bay  bouse,  all  in 
good  order. 

Excellent  arrangements  for  saving  manure,  of 
which  a  large  supply  seems  to  be  raised  upon  the 
place.  A  fine  large  garden,  stocked  with  fruit 
trees  and  many  choice  varieties  of  Ibreigtt  add  na- 
tive grapes. 

Crops— A  very  fine  crop  of  corti,  With  tha 
finest  crop  of  pumpkins*  we  have  seen.  A  larga 
crop  of  turnips,  aU  well  cultivated.  Active  pre- 
parations for  laying  down  grass  land. 

Stock — ihe  largest  and  finest  stock  offiogswa 
haves«eo,  with  tbe  exception, of  Mr.  Turner's 
Berkshire,  and  Mr.  Dickjo's  beat  brood  sows  and 
(heir  pigs. 

A  targe  stock  of  cattle  is  kept,  but  the  com- 
mittee ifid  not  see  them. 

Fences- All  of  plank,  and  the  best  we  have 
seen. 

This  farm  not  entered  for  premium ;  bat  it  is  on* 
of  the  handsomfst,  best  cultivated,  and  most  high- 
ly improved,  that  has  lallen  unddr  our  iniper- 

lion. 

Pam  qf  Isaae  A.  Goddin. 

140  aeres-^About  90  open,  and  chiefly  in  calti- 

vation. 

Buildings— A  large  and  excellent  mansion- 
house,  with  appropriate  offices ;  bam,  stables,  cat- 
tle sheds  but  ordinary— A  fine  spring,  very  neally 
and  tastefully  improved  by  walling  end  luifiog, 
&c.,  and  covered  by  a  good  house. 

G'arden  pretty  good. 

Crops— Corn,  oats,  hay,  pumpkins,  frish  and 
sweet  potatoes— all  good.  We  saw  here  the  most , 
productive  species  m  eom,  apparently,  that  has 
(alien  under  our  observation — having  generally 
two,  and  oflen  three  good  ears  upon  a  stalk.  It 
was  originally  procured,  as  we  learn,  from  tb« 
county  of  Caroline;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  is  eminently  worthy  the  attention  of 
corn-growers. 

Cultivaiion-Vpry  good  indeed—particularly  of  tha 
corn-crop.  Mr.  Goddin's  meadow  land  lies  beau- 
tifully, and  is  all  afsceptible  of  irrigation,  with 
very  litile  expense.  Much  of  it  has  recently  been 
ploughed  op,  anil  re- seeded  in  a  manner  wblcb 
commanded  our  admiration.  We  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  Ibi1»ear  expressing  our  opinion,  that  the  pro- 
prietor would  find  it  much  to  his.interest  to  tO|>- 
dress  his  grass  lands  with  coal  ashes,  which  his 
viciniiy  to  the  town  seems  lo  present  great  faci- 
lities for  doing.  We  observed  some  mari  on  the 
margin  of  tbe  meadows ;  but  it  has  not  been  test- 


\Tbi9  piuKpkin,  of  the  largest  variety,  was  intro- 
duced  intoihe  neighborhood  by  Mr.  Robinson,  (u  we 
leard  from  a  memlMr  of  the  committee,)  and  obtained 
from  the  lower  eouDtry.  It  is  in  abundant  bearer,  and 
worthy  the  sttentioo  of  cultivatora.  We  are  inlbnaed. 
that  the  sale  of  Ihe  seed  is  a  perquiiits  aUowsd  tft 
Cbarlei,  of  whom  a  supply  may  be  bad. 
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ed|  and  no  applicatioa  of  it  hai  yet  baeo  made 
to  hia  rarm. 

Labor — Sixfann  handv,  a  part  of  them  aaid  to. 
be  inferior. 

Stock— Four  (farm  horsea,  one  handsome  young 
•tatlloo,  ught  head  of  cattle,  generally  ordinary, 
but  among  them  we  noticed  a  very  Soe  young  cow 
and  bidl  or  great  promiae,  about  15  roonths  old. 
Bogs  ioferior— does  not  etiempt  to  raise  pork, 
considering  it  more  advantagwus  to  purchase. 
Mr.  Goddin  parchases  no  manure  Trom  )he  city, 
but  raises  a  larae  quaniity  on  the  Tarm.  His  ai- 
tentioo  i«  cbieC^  directea  to  busineai  which  re- 
quires his  daily  proence  in  town.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  his  farm  is  highly  creditable  to  him  as  an 
agriculturist. 

The  proprietor  not  being  at  home,  we  did  not 
learn  the  number  or  acres,  oraee  any  aioek. 

Buildings— Dwelling  house,  kitchen,  stable  and 
one  or  two  other  houses,  graerally  out  of  repair. 
Fences  tolecably  good. 

Creps  and  eultiveiion — Com,  oats,  turoips,  po- 
tatoes, stubble  land  very  well  set  with  clover,  and 
the  com  crop,  taken  as  the  labor  or  one  man,  very 
fine  and  has  been  well  cultivated. 

Labor— Cas  we  learn  Trom  a  member  oT  the 
C<»ximittee,;  none  but  hia  own. 

The  proprietor  seems  to  be  aware  of  s  the 
neeeasity  for  enriching  hia  land,  and  we  observed 
a  good  deal  of  manure  lor  the  apparent  means  of 
coiIeetiDgit,  though  some  of  it  was  wasting  Irom 
neglect,  supposed  to  be  unavoidable.  The  gene- 
ru  eoodiiion  of  Mr.  Crump's  farm  does  not  enti- 
tle him  tp  any  of  the  premiums,  but  the  crops  af- 
ford evidence  of  great  industry  on  his  part,  and  he 
seems  to  have  ihe  spirit  of  improvement.  There- 
fore, as  a  reward  to  his  industry,  and  to  encourage 
him  in  the  improvement  he  seems  disposed  lo 
make,  w«  recommend  that  the  society  award  him 
a  gratuity  of  $10. 

Farm  of  Major  Milts  Oardner. 

—Acres — Finely  situated  for  improvement,  and 
bas  an  abundant  supply  of  mari  convenient  to  it. 
We  did  not  find  the  proprietor  at  heme— nor  any 
fttng  partiealariy  worthy  of  note. 

/Wi  of  7%oma$  Jennett. 

13  Acres.  The  committee  accidentally  called 
•tthis  Htile  place  on  the  last  day  of  their  eiami- 
natkHk  and  foUDd  ev^ry  thuig  upon  it  in  soch  ad- 
mirable order  thnt  ihey  feel  bound  to  report  it. 

Hoosea  are  comfortable  and  in  good  repair,  bis 
land  Improved,  and  means  to  operation  forcsntinU' 
liw  and  increasing  the  improvement  Gooderopa 
■or  corn,  pumpkins  and  potatoes. 

Stock — Two  good  horses,  two  cows  and  some 
very  fine  hogs,  especially  a  litter  of  three-fourths 
Bencshire  pigs.  Makes  com  and  forage  mfficieot 
for  bis  femily  and  stork. 

Mr.  Jennett  is  a  cripi^e,  unable  to  move  about 
wilhoQt  crutches,  and  cannot  himself  perform  the 
OMial  labor  about  a  farm,  fiat  it  Is  evident  that 
bis  tfaoe  and  attention  are  fully  occupied  and  well 
direeied.  He  hires  a  colored  man  to  do  (he  worit 
Chat  he  i«  unable  to  perform  himself,  and  employs 
much  df  his  own  lime  in  waconing  wood  to  the 
city.  The  committee  regards  this  as  a  cawol 
aztraordinaiy  merit,  and  ibey  unanimously  recom- 


mend the  worthy  Individual  to  the  fhvorable  con- 
sideration of  the  society,  and  that  a  grain. ly  of 
$12  tw  awarded  him. 

raimifJobnN.  SHeldt^Paphr  Fak. 

130  acres — handsomely  divided  by  live  hedges 
of  cedar  into  convenient  fields  of  meadow  pastur- 
age and  tillage,  with  a  fine  lot  of  forest  land. 

Buildings — A  handsome  mansion  bpuseofbrickf 
brick  kitchen,  with  all  other  requisite  out  bouses, 
in  good  order,  including  stables  and  cattle  sheds,  a 
fine  and  well  arranged  larm  yard,  and  laige  house 
for  forage. 

Crops—  Com  very  fine  indM,  and  welt  culti- 
vated, oats,  hay,  itiraips^  and  potatoes ;  fine 
garden. 

This  beautifiil  fkrm  has  but  recently  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  present  proprietor,  whose 
progress  thus  far  indicates  that  he  is  soon  to  (ahe 
rank  among  the  distinguished  agriculturists  of 
the  society.  His  farm  is  finely  watered,  and  by 
that  and  its  vicinity  to  the  town  is  convertible  at 
small  expense  into  a  dairy  form. 

When  the  requisite  time  shall  have  been  afford- 
ed him  for  improvement,  if  noi  sooner,  we  doubt 
not  the  proprietor  will  be  a  soceessful  compeiiior 
for  more  iban  one  of  the  society's  premiums. 

The  loFCgoing  reports  are  given  in  the  order  in 
which  the  forms  were  examined  from  time  to 
time/ at  we  were  enabled  to  devote  ouraelvea  to  it 
during  a  period  of  scverai  weeks,  and  hicloding 
every  farm  entered  for  premium,  besides  severu 
that  were  not.  We  confTdently  expected  and  in- 
tended to  extend  our  examinations  to  |^  forms  of 
several  members  of  the  loctely  rendent  in  other 
counties  ;  but  ft  was  finally  impossible  to  do  so, 
and  we  therefore  very  reliietanily  yielded  to  the 
force  of  unavoidable  circumstances  which  limited 
our  labor  lo  (he  county  of  Henrico. 

We  particularly  rejB^ei  oor  inability  to  visit  the 
(arms  of  Mr.  Corbin .  Warwick,  in  Goochland, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  in  Amelia— of  the 
improved  system  of  husbandry  on  both  which  w« 
had  heard  ao  much  as  to  satisfy  us  that  a  fohhflil 
report  upon  them  would  have  been  highly  aoeep- 
lable  to  the  sodety. 

We  trust  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  for  oor- 
eelves,  lhatwe  have  endeavored  to  perform  the 
duly  assigned  to  us  fn  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  society  in  advancing 
Bgricullural  improvement,  and  in  rewarding 
unpretending- merit,  industry,  and  good  manage- 
ment. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  offered  bytbesocie- 
ty  upon  the  most  highly  improved  and  best  euhi- 
vated  forms,  this  committee  has  been  governed 
by  what  ihey  believe  to  be  a  principle  ofvital  im- 
portance laid  down  hy  the  executive  eommrtlee 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  premiums,  to  wit: 
"  Reference  being  had  to  ilie  means  (as  welt 
pecuniary  as  others)  of  the  proprietor  for  improve- 

mt'ot— the  amount  ol  labor  emp)oyed  upon  it  

the  means  resulitnff  from  the  vicinity  of  the  farm 
to  the  city,  &c.  The  object  being  to  place  the 
indusirioui  small  cultivator  with  limted  resources, 
and  no  other  labor  than  his  own,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  largest  caltivator  with  ample 
resources." 

The  committee,  therefore,  unanimootir  and 
without  heaiiaiinn  award  Ihe  fiat  premium  orSSS 
,  to  Thomas  S.  Dicken. 
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Id  tike  maoDflri  we  award  the  wcood  premium 
or  920  to  Jamei  Gordoa. 

Af  to  the  ihird  premium,  the  committee  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  aa  award. 

Upon  a  sutMequeot  and  more  thorough  exa- 
mioatioD>  which  we  telt  ourselvea  bound  10  make 
ol  the  larm  ol  Mr.  Edwin  we  award  the 
fourth  premium  ol'  ^10  10  htiu,  and  recommeod 
his  com  aa  the  same  kind  cutiivaied  by  Mr.  God- 
din* 

We  obierved,  io  the  coutm  of  our  iexamiuaiion 
or  aeveral  rara>«  upon  which  we  have  not  report- 
ed, many  evidencee  ol' great  industry,  directed 
without  judgment  or  skill,  and  in  a  great  degree 
neutralixed,  by  reason  af  total  igooraoce  of  agri- 
culiuralimprovemequand  the  application  ol  labor. 
Still  the  sptru  ol'  industry  is  there,  and  some  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  improvement  too  j  are  becom- 
ing sensible  ol'  the  necessity  lor  improving  their 
houses  and  enrichiog  their  lands ;  but  are  unin- 
lormed  as  to  the  beat  means  within  their  own 
teach  of  effecting  that  object. 

It  mtist  teem  incredible  to  those  Who  have  not 
witneswd  it,  that  a  man  with  a  wife,  and  eight, 
oiae,  or  teu  cbtldfen  to  provide  Tor,  and  who,  for 
that  end,  taxes  his  physuxU  powers  10  the  utmost, 
rran  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  should 
yet  be,  or  appear  by  his  practice  to  be  insensible 
10  the  iuconvenieiice,  discomfort,  and  risk  of  »v- 
ing  ia  a  bouse  which  has  probably  been  occupied- 
by  several  geoeratione,  without  repair,  and  which, 
with  every  thing  around  ti,  is  in  itw  moat  neglect- 
ed and  ddapidated  condiuoo.  Yet  such  is  the 
laet,  and,  m  many  instances,  with  industrious, 
respectable,  and  meriloriuus  men,  who,  it  would 
•eem,  have  no  conception  of  the  icbporiaoce,  and 
the  ecoaoroy  too,  of  first  attending  to  the  security 
and  comfort  of  t&euwielves,  and  oi'  every  thing 
around  them.         .  ,  . 

It  is  not  Decenary  nrus  to  oner  a  remark  upon 
this  mistakea  and  destructive  policy-we  hope  to 
Me  the  influence  of  the  eoeiety  applying  the  re- 
medy, wherever  there  to  industry  and  intelligence 
tor  it  to  act  upon. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  nave  it  m  our 
power  to  report  thai,  in  the  course  of  our  exa- 
minations, we  had  the  satisfaction  of  noticing  a 
mora  general  spirit  of  agricultural 'improvement 
ifaan  we  were  aware  of.  There  is  a  fine  field  for 
Uie  operations  ol  the  society,  and  every  encour- 
agement to  perseverance  in  the  cause.  But  there 
is  much  to  do,  and  we  believe  one  of  the  great 
principles  of  auceess  is  10  be  found  io  the  encour- 
agement of  a  class  of  cultivators,  who  heretofore 
10  have  been  entirely  overiooked.  It  is  the 
men  who  guide  their  own  ploughs,  drive  their 
own  produce  to  market,  and,  in  times  of  danger, 
aboulder  (heir  muskets  and  take  the  field. 

A  distinguished  prose  writer  of  our  owncoun- 
iw  Mtiricatly  remarked  of  the  people  ol  a  great 
CMBOienaal  city  of  the  north— that  there,  "  the 
lawver  looks  down  upon  the  mercb&m,  the  mer- 
chant upon  the  grocer,  the  grocer  upon  the  green 
crocer,  and  the  green  grocer  upon  the  apple 
"Sii—who  don't  care  a  straw  about  any  of 
them  "  We  trust  it  is  not  so  among  us— biit 
these*  sturdy  ciUzeos  of  ouni  who  have  as  much 
Mriins  ment  and  indapendence  of  character  as 
wrmM  onearth,  who  regard  with  indifl-erence 
w^mmmptdw  ttWni".?>f,''e»[i*»  and  «atipn. 


been  left  to  dradge  on,  genemtkm  after  seneni- 
lioo,  without  an  effort  to  im|m>ve  or  to  aid  thcdr 
agricultural  labors.  They  do  not  want  indaatry, 
but  they  want  the  light  of  agrieoltural  seiraoa 
and  improvement,  wbich  the  necessity  for  eon- 
slant  toU  and  their  own  limited  resources  plaee 
beyond  their  reach,  but  which  could  so  easily  be 
imparted  to  them  by  those  who  are  favoied  with 
knowledge,  leisure  and  weahb. 

These,  and  other  coosideraiiops  which  addreM 
themselves  forcibly  to  the  patriotism  and  liberallhr 
of  otir  more  favored  people,  this  commiuee  wonla, 
if  in  their  power,  most  earnestly  endeavor  to  im- 
press upon  the  wealth  and  inleUigence  of  our  old 
mother  Virginia,  throughout  her  extended  bor- 
ders. Give  our  people  the  lights  of  practical 
knowledge,  improve  our  system  of  education,  our 
agriculture  and  our  mechanic  arts,  aad  the  0|d 
Dominion  will  6nce  more  be  in  the  asceodaft. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  oT  the  farm 
committee, 

Wh.  H.  RtcHAKiMOH,  OkoirawA. 
Octo&sraO.  1841. 

The  president  then,  according  to  the  awttrde  In 
the  said  report,  presented  to  Capt.  T.  S.  Diekin, 
premium'  No.  1,  of  825— to  Mr.  James  Gordon, 
No.  2,  of  820— to  Mr.  Edwin  HiH,  No.  8,  ofSlO 
—and  to  Mr.  Thos.  Jenoett  a  gratuity  of  812. 
But  for  good  reasons  presented  to  the  dTeetia^ 
it  was  determined  not  to  pay  the  gratuity  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Crutcbfield,  and  the  subject  waa 
recommitted  to  the  same  committee. 

Captain  Richardson,  then,  from  the  same  com- 
mittee, presented  the  lollowing  suf^emental  re- 
port: 


The  undersigned  feel  bound  tn  justice  to  the 
objects  the  society  has  in  new,  to  oner  the  foltow- 
iog  supplemental  report,  which  they  do  withottt 
the  knowledge  or  eoneorrenee  of  their  colleago^ 
Mr.  Staples. 

It  is  stated  in  our  general  report,  that  the  eom- 
mittee  could  not  agree  upon  the  award  of  the 
ihird  premium,  and  it  is  proper  that  we  shoiAl 
give  the  reasoiu  tor  that  disagreement. 

The  undersigned,  having  heard  much  (rf*  thn 
improvemenu  on  Mr.  Staples'  ftrm,  wished  to' 
examine  and  report  upon  It.  To  this  he  objected 
from  feelings  of  delicacy  as  a  member  of  the  farm 
committee,  allying,  with  much  diffidence  too,  that 
there  was  nothing  upon  it  worth  reporting. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  our  examina- 
tion, that  the  undersigned,  calling  for  Mr.  Staples 
at  his  own  house,  were  so  much  struck  with  the 
almoBi  magical  improvement  eveiy  where  pre- 
sented to  view,  that  they  fell  it  their  duty  to  ex- 
amine end  report  upon  it.  The  ii^wing  is  the 
result : 

Buildings— A  neat  and  handsome  dwelling  and 
offices,  exceHent  stables,  eoru-bousR  and  catda 
aheds,  all  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Staples,  and 
everything  about  the  homestead  in  fine  order; 
enclosures  good,  partly  of  plank,  very  neatly 
put  up. 

Crops— Upon  a  farm  which  three  or  four  years 
ago  presented  an  aspect  ofhopeless  sterility,  thwe 
have  been  produced  ibis  year  fine  crops  of  corn, 
oats,  clover  and  herds  grass,  hay,  turnips  and  po- 
ntiii.  traMHnnoi  wewm  bu«  «c.uh«,  tatoes.   We  observed  several  laigecollaetioos 
S^tSX?^  thSTlmighiy-havi  ol  asbei  aikd  stable  nanura  brought  l»m  thi 
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dty,  which,  with  the jpreparaUoDs  od  the  place 
for  increawDg  it,  will  afford  the  proprietor  a  large 
Mipply  tbr  hiB  aext  year's  operations. 

Stock— Horses  ia  Sue  order— caitio  we  did  not 
see  ;  twt  we  saw  some  half  Berkihire  pigs,  equal, 
as  we  thiak,  to  any  that  can  be  produced,  as  also 
a  large  and  fine  peo  of  store  hogs  for  pork. 

Respect  for  the  feeling  oT  delicacy  manifested 
by  Mr.  Staples  forbade  our  asking  such  details, 
u  ^nt  embraced  io  the  reports  oo  other  larms,  and 
were  the  less  necessary.  The  evidences  of  his 
neritasan  improving  and  enterprising  agricul- 
turist were  before  and  around  us,  and  upon 
these  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  him 
B  rank  with  the  first  farmers  of  the  society. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  being  a  majority 
of  the  farm  committee,  unhesitaiHigry  award  to 
Mr.«Siaples  the  third  premium  ol  815,  assuring 
the  socieiy  at  the  same  time,  that  it  ia  much  be- 
low bis  deseria. 

Wh.  H.  ftlCHAHDBOM, 

Warner  W.  Gay. 

Octobtr  SO,  1841. 

The  third  premium  of  816  was  (hen  unhesi- 
tatingly paid  to  Mr.  Staple*. 

According  to  the  rewramendation  in  the  report 
oo-farms,  the  socte;y  also  presented  to  Mrs.  VTm. 
Miller  ■  premiam  of  010  for  the  best  crop  ol  to- 
bseco. 


■VltOPKAN  FARHIKG. 

From  tbo  Fumen'  Honihly  Tblter. 

I  think  that  the  superiority  to  be  observed  in 
British  and  Flemish  agricuhure  is  to  Hb  atiribuied 
to  the  nice  adaptation  of  crops — the  perfect  sys- 
tem tbat  prevails  in  every  depanmenT— the  free 
outlay  for  manures  to  invigorate  the  soil' — ihe 
patience  tbat  never  tires  in  the  completion  of  a 
task  oBce  Dndertakenj  and  the  industry  that  in  no 
-kind  of  weather,  at  no  season  of  the  year,  fails 
to  reraembu  and  perform  its  tasks  and  duties. 

England  ia  remarkable  for  confining  to  certain 
dtetricis,  the  productions  which  Bourish  best  in 
those  Eoils.  -Thus  the  light  sands  of  Norfolk  are 
best  adapted  to  turnips,  Ted  off  and  follotved  by 
bariey  and  clover ;  rberefore  in  that  country  the 
rotation  of  turnips,  bariey  and  clover  prevails.  It 
was  by  this  course  ihaiMr.  Coke  (EarlofLeicee- 
ter,)  reclaimed  Irom  perfect  barrenness  his  splendid 
estate  at  Holkham.  Warwickshire  is  laraous 
for  beans  as  a  first  eoursc^  followed  by  wheat. 
Lancashire  ibr  potatoes  as  a  first  crap,  wneat  and 
timothy  following. 

Not  leu  perleet  is  the  ayatm  :  each  one  has 
his  part  and  bis  duties  assigned  to  him — he  is 
thtre  at  ail  times,  and  iu  all  weathers,  and  he 
siipulaies  to  be  only  there.  And  this  system 
pervades  all  things  on  the  farm. 

Upon  a  farm  in  Sorrey,  where  I  spent  six 
pleasant  and  agreeable  months,  I  bad  opponuni- 
ty  10  seethe  use  and  the  profits  of  systematic 
farming.  It  was  a  hay  farm,  of  less  than  two 
huodrra  acres— the  rent  paid,  about  82000.  The 
whole  farm,  except  the  garden,  was  mowed.  Af- 
ter the  hay  was  taken  care  of,  the  fields  were  all 
shut  up  until  there  was  a  good  feed  upon  them. 
Then  Mr,  A.  weitt  to  the  eearest  fair  and  pur- 
chased  targe  beeves  nearly  fat.  In  these  fresh, 


luxariaot  pastures,  where  the  grass  grew  almost 
last  enough  to  render  not  fabulous  Sir  Boyfe 
Roche's  story  of  the  kite  thrown  into  an  Irish 
meadow  over  night,  hidden  by  the  grass  next 
morning,  the  beeves  became  in  a  very  short 
time  fit  Ibr  Smiihfield  or  Old  Leaden-hall.  Alter 
a  few  day's  rest,  the  fair  was.  resorted  to  Ibr  a 
second  drove  of  cattle  of  smaller  size,  but  in  good 
flesh,  tyhich  soon  shared  the  lot  of  all  fat  oxen, 
and  became  the  roast  beef  of  old  England.  The 
fields  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  beef, 
and  therefore  were  to  liirnieh  the  predicament 
'<  nearly  fat"  to  take  the  "  first  bite"  in  some  unfed 
meadow.  The  fourth  coarse  was  a  herd  of  small 
Welsh  cattle  to  be  merely  improved.  Fiflh  and 
lastly  came  sheep  to  be  kept  till  the  meadows 
began  to  start  in  the  spring,  when  they  were 
:somL  and  the  meadows  shut  up. 

To  recruit  thie  Gam,  the  carts  which  took  iha 
hay  to  market  returned  laden  with  manures  lo  be 
used  as  a  fop  tJrssstng.  When  not  bringing  tuck 
provisions  lor  larm  use,  I  think  I  may  eay  they 
always  came  back  with  manures.  I  had  some 
years  ago  io  my  possession  a  book,  which  was 
borrowed  by  some  kind  friend  or  other,  who  liked 
it  so  well  that  Ije  forgot  to  return  it.  This  book 
gave  the  best  account  of  the  JBnglish  practice 
with  respect  to  manures,  of  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  said  in  that  book  that  five  thousand  tons 
of  manure  had  been  applied  in  one  year  on  a 
single  estate.  I  know  tiiat  the  quamitie*  are  im- 
mense, and  /  that  the  lands  In  that  country  are 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  feniliiy  by  the  axiom  im- 
pressed on  the  husbandman  thai  food  is  aa  neces- 
sary to  the  earth  as  to  the  human  body.  But  do 
not  think  that  I  have  selected  a  pattern  farm  for 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  was  in 
all  respects  Only  a  medium  farm.  There  could 
not  be  the  same  opportunity  for  the  more  elabo- 
rate practices  of  hushandry  that  there  is  in  large 
Yorltsbire  farms.  I(  is  my  opinion  that  some  of 
the  best  managed  farms  in  England  were  on  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Siowe,  io 
Bucks.  It  is,  however,  the fashion  in  England  to 
patronise  agriculture:  heaven  grant  h  maybe- 
come  to  here.  You  can  form  no  idea  with  what 
ease  an  American  can  introduce  himself  to  the 
English,  if  he  is  fond  of  farmintf.  The  gift  of  a 
few  cars  of  Indian  corn  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, brought  me  tickets  and  inviiatioOs  wtihoot 
number  to  their  garden*  and  fetet  at  Chiswkk. 


■UBSOIL  PLOUGH. 

Fron  ths  Psrmen*  CabbiM. 
5tr,— I,  t03,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  of  ploughs  at  the  late  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  can  bear  testiMony  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  centre-draught  plough  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  land  preparatory  to 
sowing,  but  whether  it  is  equally  suitable  for 
stirrliiff  fallowed  land,  when  it  is  neceaaary 
that  the  furrows  should  be  set  more  on  edge 
that  the  dreg  might  take  a  greater  hold  upon 
them,  rwnains  a  querilion,  whiich  onght,  how- 
ever, to  be  solved.  Why  doea  not  ^r.  Proutr 
lake  means  to  show  the  powers  of  hia  plough 
under  variotia  eircumilaiKH  and  in  dlfi^snt 
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Mitfl  7  The  premiums  he  haa  obtained,  and 
ihe  deaire  which  it  is  natural  he  ehould  feel 
to  bring  hia  plough  into  Do:ice  and  compeii- 
lioa  who  oihera,  ought  to  operate  aa  a  «<rong 
indaeemeni  to  him  lo  use  every  meaoa  in  hi« 
power  lor  ibis  purpose. 

But  any  present  object  i>,  just  lo  lay,  the 
subsoil  ploogh,  with  its  operHiions,  have  con- 
vinced me  ihai  ihe  system  ol'  siirring  ihe 
bard  pan  ia  about  to  bacomu  the  value  of  the' 
rem  pr  oar  land  lo  us ;  and  the  thing  is  at 
once  ao  cobnplete  and  manilesi,  that  it  must 
have  struck  every  beholder  wilh  surpriae. 
Maoy  had  their  doubts  as  to  (he  leaeibility  of 
(uroHig  the  next  furrow-alice  on  to  the  loos- 
•ned  earth  ol.  Ihe  subsoiled  furrow,  thinking 
II  pcobabla  that  the  work  may  be  harder  and 
the  land  might  not  lie  so  smoothly  ;  but  such 
was  not  ibe  caae,  for  the  furrow  was  turned 
as' easily  and  laid  as  evenly  aa  though  no  sub- 
soiling  had  bscB  practised.  But,  only  just 
think  Ibr  a  moment  of  the  effect  which  the 
system  will  have  on  the  tap-rooted  plants ; 
and  more  especially  on  the  growth  ol' the  po- 
tato, when  deposited  on  the  looseneid  soil  of 
the  furrow  and  covered  wiih  manure,  which 
wit]  t»e  carried  down  by  every  rain  to  the  lap- 
rooiB  of  the  plants  imbedded  in  it,  instead  of 
tb9  sets  being  laid  upon  the  hard  pan  of  the 
soil,attbe  depth  of  a  lew  inches  only,  as  ihey 
now  are.  I  should  expect  that- it  will  be  the 
meaoa  of  adding  many  thousand  bushels  to 
our  crops,  especially  in  a  lima  ol  drought, 
enabling  us  to  cope  wiih  "  the  Green  moun- 
tain boys,"  who  find  it  by  no  means  en  un- 
common occurrence  to  turn  up  from  1000  (o 
180U  bushels  to  the  acre!  Where  are  these 
■absoil  ploughs  ib  be  obtained  1  JoHirDAviF. 

iMteoMUr  Qmntyf  Pa. 


VBDIT  TBBM. 

From  tfae  Finmn*CiblMl. 
The  practice  of  draining,  so  necessary .  for 
the  well-being  of  every  species  of  vegeiables, 
is  found  of  superlative  importance  lo  orcliards 
having  unhealthy  subsoils,  (he  presence  of 
which  is  easily  shown  by  moss  growing  on 
the  branches  and  a  coarse  and  open  bark. 
The  Boston  Cultivator  stHtes,  that  a  Mr. 
Chinny  haa  found  by  experience  that  the 
water  in  a  releotive  subsoil  waa  so  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  his  treei^  as  to  juaiify  ihe 
expense  of  diiebea  cut  Irora  two  to  three  fhet 
deep  to  carry  off  the  water,  nhich,  collecting 
io  ihe  subsod,  paralyzed  and  corrupted  the 
tender  roots.  At  the  bottom  of  these  drains 
islell  a  waier-course  about  eij^hi  inches  deep, 
covered  with  flat  siooes  ;  on  these  some  brush 
is  thrown,  and  the  whole  is  filled  with  the 
earth  that  bad  been  dug  out  in  forming  the 
draio^  Thus  has  he  secured  the  most  entire 
soeeesa  on  land  thatbef(>re  had  baffled  all  his 
attempts  to  raise  ao  orchard.  A  periodical 
lintoff  is  of  Ihe  greatest  beneflt  to  an  or- 
diara ;  ao  alao  is  ine  washiD|r  of  the  trunk 
and  tvaoehea  sf  the 'trees  wiih  strong  soap- 
sods,  whieh  also  nlg^t  be  applied  lo  their 
loott,  opaaiog  Uw  groood  Ibr  the  purpose. 


fruhinj;  should  be  attended  to,  end  practised 
annually,  sparingly  at  first,  or  ftreat  injury 
may  arise  from  the  infliction  ol*  larfe  wounds 
end  the  exposure  of  the  trees  to  violent  winds 
during  winrer,  before  the  young  wood  had  shot 
forth  to  protect  (hem. 


PROPER  ARTICLES  FOR  EXHUITIOIT  AT  AGRI- 
CULTUBAC  SHOWS. 

From  the  Pannera'  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  remarks  by  Joseph  Slille,  in 
ihe  Idsi  No.  olihe  Cabmet,  on  the  late  Exhibition 
of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  contain 
matter  Ibr  serious  reflection.  Although  not  pre- 
sent on  (hat  orcasion,  I  have  seen  the  same  pro- 
pensity lor  large  cattle  exercise  an  undue  influence 
on  the  minds  of  many  elsewhere,,  and  in  no  place, 
perhaps,  are  persons  wholly  free  from  iha(  parii- 
aliiy.  The  most  likely  thing  to  convince  ol  the 
error  that  almost  all  have  imbibed  - is,  to  impress 
upon  them  the  axiom  iu  stock -breeiting,  to  begin 
vf  'iih  dam  the  beet  ;  relying  more  upon  the  frmale 
(hiin  the  male  tor  ihe  production  of  lar^e  catile  of 
good  proportions.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  large  calves 
Irom  overgrown  bulls,  but  unless  (he  cows  be  large 
also,  the  oftspring  is  scarcely  ever  well-formed  ; 
ollen  indeed  ore  they  found  of  a  cross-bred,  coarse, 
lanky  character,  as  disgraceful  lo  the  breeder  as  to 
thesirp.  And  these  remarks  were  exemplified 
at  the  late  Exhibition  ai  Syracuse,  where  some  of 
the  smallest  and  neatest  of  the  (borough- bred 
Devon  bulls  were  best  known  and  mdsi  hicbly 
prized,  aa  siock-getlers  of  ibe  greaiesl  value  ; 
and  I  must  say,  J  consi-^er  the  breeders  of  short- 
horns peculiaily  blameaUein  ibis  respect— push- 
ing on  their  animals  by  means  of  the  highest 
keep  to  mammoth  stzis— all  wrong,  depeod  upon 
it- 

I  have  been  much  pleased  wi(h  some  very 
judicious  remarks  contained  in  a  laie  Dumber  of 
the  New  England  Farmer,  on  this  subject,  and 
believing  that  a  large  proportion  of  your  readers 
would  coincide  with  the  writer  in  the  view  which 
he  has  taken,  if'  ihey  had  the  opporlooiiy  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  them,  I  have  copied  ihero 
Ibr  publication,  should  you  approve.  The  editor 
says — 

"  Is  there  not  reason  for  supposing  that  peop'e 
are  accustomed  to  exhibit  at  these  lairs  the  largest 
E^quaeh;  pumpkin,  or  ruta  baga — the  largrat  call — 
the  largest  steers,  and  every  thing  the  largest  of 
its  kind  1  Is  size  theprinpipal  thing  regarded? 
And  do  Ibe  members  ol  committees  make  size  the 
criterion  of  merit  ?  Such  (jufstions  should  find 
no  place  iu  our  columns  if  we  did  not  suppose  they 
must,  in  too  many  instances,  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Now,  what  we  wish  to  see  is  the 
best,  not  the  largest  merely.  And  it  often  hap- 
pens— it  ordtnori/y  happens — lhat  the  very  large 
calf  is  a  coaree- made  animal,  unfit  for  a  breeder. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this'  remark,  and  yet  it  it 
true  as  a  general  statement  ;  many  members  of 
committees  regard  form  and  fineness  of  make  in 
fixing  upon  their  awards,  still  we  never  attended 
a  show  where  we  coold  leal  satisfied  that  stxs  was 
not  too  much  regarded.  If  io  our  judgment  we 
are  eerrrcl,  the  influence  of  cattle  shows  lends,  in 
smne  degree  at  least,  to  tbeintroduCtionoT  aJarge 
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and  rew-bcHWd  breed  or  cattle,  wbich  no  well- 
wisher  io  the  rarminji  Iniereai  would  ever  desire 
lo  KiieiiurHge.  Oihi*r  things  being  equal,  we 
■hou  il  preler,  a«  a  mailer  of  profit,  lu  be  ihe  ow- 
ner >i'  n  rnw  or  bull  thai  was  but  little  above  ihe 
medium  size,  rather  than  of  one  extraordinarily 
large.  Finenenofbone,  symmetry  orfbrm,appnreni 
thrill  and  hardinees  ol', const iiut ion — these  are  the 
important  points.  And  in  relation  to  young  ani- 
mals, intended  to  be  kept  &s  breeders,  we  sfioiitd' 
-regard  it  as  highly  important  to  know  eomelhitig 
of  the  pedigree,  80  that  we  might  /ruess  wheiher 
the  good  points  were  merely  accidental,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  fixed  in  the  blood,  and  would  be 
likely  to  reappear  in  ihe  offspring.  A  very  finely 
Ibrmed'buli,  which  happens  to  eome  from  coarse 
pareniB,  will,  in  but  very  lew  insianers,  produce 
his  like  s  and  Ibr  this  reason  we  should  make  the 
parentage  a  matter  or  importance  ;  not  that  we 
ahould  be  anxious  lo  encourage  In  a  rrginn  of 
short  pasturage,  the  general  iniroduciiun  of 
"  Herd  Book"  animals — but  we  should  like  (o 
linow  that  ihe  parenis  Ibr  two  or  three  generations 
back  had  been  well-lbrmcd  and  profitable  in  our 
climate,  an^  upon  such  feed  as  is  usual  here. 

".When  we  come  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
matter  is  still  worse.  11'  a  squash,  from  come 
mysterious  and  unconjeciured  cause,  happens  to 
become  a  mammoth,  or  lo  be  eurioosly  distorted  in 
form,  that  is  the  one  that  mtwt  be  carried  lo  the 
ahow,  while  the  cart-loads  that  are  finely-lbrmed, 
«r  gaoA  quality,  and  the  causes  of  whose  excel- 
4ence  can  be  explained  and  reapplied  by  the  pro- 
docer  a^  pthen — these  are  left  at  home.  So  it 
4s,  to  Bome  exlent,  in  relation  to  many  other  vege- 
tables and  to  Truils. 

"  Now  what  we  wish  to  see  is,  a  Hiir  specimen 
of  a  good  crop,  and  acconpanying  ihai,  we  desire 
a  statement  of  the  mode  of  rulture,  so  that  we 
may  obtain  instruction  that  will  be  ol'  service  to 
us  in  our  own  agricultural  and  horiiculiural  opera- 
tions in  future  year*.  The  mammoihs,  th^  dwar's 
the  deformed,  which  nature  has  made  in  sport, 
and  which  cannot  be  produced  again  by  any  par- 
tieular  processes  of  cultivation — these  things  are 
mere  eurioaities,  and  convey  no  uaerul  information. 
Tiie  fairest,  finest  and  best  speeimens  (not  in  all 
cues  the  largM»t)  are  the  proper  opes  to  be  f,z- 
hibited  on  these  occasioiM."  Z. 

Ifov.  10, 1841. 


THB  HISaOVKIUH,  OR  I(IIVIATHAIf  BKBL«TOIt. 

The  last  nnmber  of  the  Farroera*  Cabinet  eon- 
tains  a  eommunieatioa  on  this  subject,  in  which 
u  the  following  passage : 

"  lo  the  last  number  of  the  "Farmers*  Aegisler" 
it  is  said:  "The  Missourium,  or  skeleton  of  a 
double-siaed  mammoth,  which  has  been  exhibit- 
ing in  the  western  ciiics,  turns  out  to  be  a  coun- 
terlett,  or  at  leaat  so  far  factitious,  as  presenting 
a  larger  aaxe  ol'  the  vnU-knomt  Masiodoo,  of 
which  (bit  ia,  t«  <rutt,  a  apeciaeo."  Now,  from 
what  I  know  of  the  gifted  editor  and  proprietor  ol' 
thai  first  of  all  our  ugricultvral  publitiatioiis,  I  am 
quiia  sure  thai  it  would  only  be  necasaary  for 
Urn  to  lake  one  glioipea  af  the  object  in  queatioOj 


to  enable  him  to  declare — which  he  would  do 
tearlesdly,  although  he  might  aeem  lo  some  to 
have  commuted  himsell  In  the  above  expressed 
opinion— which  however  cannot  be  hit  own,  for 
he  i«  a  man  who  never  makes  up  his  miud  until 
he  has  had  an  oppuriuniiy  of  forming  a  correct 
judgnieut— that  the  bones  are  real^  and  go  to 
show  un  animal  hitherto  undiscovered  ana  im- 
kuown." 

However  little  deserved  may  be  the  highest 
compliments  paid  io  this  passage  to  ua  and-  our 
publication,  the  writer  has  done  nothing  mora 
than  bare  Justice  in  acquitting  us  of  all  iotentioa 
of  detracting  from  true  merit,  or  being  unwilliog 
to  make  amends  for  any  such  uniotcotional  wrong. 
The  short  statement  which  is  quoted  above  was 
part  of  our  weekly  summary  of  news,  and  was 
taken  (in  substance)  from  a  paragraph' in  one  of 
the  northern  newspapers,  which  baa  been  widely 
republished,  and  t^'  which  a  lull  and  truetworthy 
reliitation  now  ii  presented— and  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  admitting  to  be  such.  The  Agamic 
skeleton  bus  recently  been  exhibited  publicly  in 
Philadelphia  ;  and  the  strict  scientific  scrutiny  to 
which  it  must  there  have  been  subjected,  as  well 
as  the  confirmation  of  two  articles  in  the  Farmera* 
Cabinet,  would  alone  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  eoormotuaize  and  new  character  of  iheae 
mains  had  not  been  increaaed  by  art  and  deeeption. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  this  skeleton  has  already 
been  shipped  iiir  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  a  more 
enligh>ened  curiosity  and  of  belter  pecuniary  n- 
ward,  than  this  country  has  furnished. 

A  previous  and  longer  article  in  the  aame  num- 
ber of  the  Farmera'  Cabinet  gave  a  portrait  of  the 
skeleton,  and  an  account  ol'  it  J'tom  the  pam- 
phlet of  its  discoverer  and  prt^rietor,  Mr.  Al- 
bert Koch,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
deeeriptico  and  atatemenl  of  dtmeiHuuii. 

"  This  gisamie  skeleton  measures  32  feet  id 
length  and  15  in  height }  the  bead  measures,  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  spine  of  tho  neck,  6  feet ; 
from  one  zygomatic  ^rch  lo  the  other,  4  feet ;  from 
the  lower  ^ge  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  firat  eilgo 
of  the  front  tooth,  20  inches ;  from  the  front  point 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  first  edge  of  the  front 
tooth,  8  inches ;  from  the  edge  ol  the  upper  l^>, 
measuring  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  the 
socket  of  the  eye,  3  feel ;  from  thence  to  when 
the  Atlas  joins  the  head,  10^  inches.  The  whole 
number  of  teeth  is  eight — that  is,  four  upper  and 
four  lower,  not  including  the  two  tusks.  The  two 
upper  fore  teeth  are  4  inches  brood  atul  4^  inches 
in  length,  and  are  situated  in  the  bead  io  euch  a 
manrter  that  i hey  slant  towards  the  roc^of  the 
mouth,  insomuch  that  their  outer  edge  loch 
higher  than  their  inaida  ed||e.  The  back  laeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  are  7  Inebes  in  length,  and  whara 
tbey  unite  with  the  front  teeth,  they  are,  lika 
those,  4  inches  broad,  and  from  thence  run  nar- 
rower back  until  tbey  and  almost  in  a  point.  Tba 
lormation  of  tba  noea  ii  vary  pecuUv :  it  oonsiata 
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of  ft  bouy  Butwtance  interiroTeD  with  celli,  and 
piMents  a  broad,  flat  appearance  :  it  projects  I'i 
ifwbes  over  the  lower  jaiv,  and  euds  io  two 
noatriia,  which  are  aomewbai  raised  oa  ihe  face. 
Ttua  DOM  rests  partly  oo  the  rool' ol' the  nouih 
and  partly  oo  the  upper  lip,  which  latter  is  some- 
what arched  on  both  sides,  aid  rorms  a  ridge  in 
iheeenire. 

**  Ab  I  tnm  ■oeeewfol  ia  findiog  the  right  tuak 
■oUd  in  ibe  bead  when  1  .firat  discovered  it,  and 
m  it  remained  fixed  in  its  ■oeket  during  ita  exca- 
vwioo  and  transportation  over  a  ver^  rough  and 
wildemeaa  country,  1  am  enabled  to  give  a  correct 
and  indisputabiB  description  of  the  posiilon  and 
situation  which  the  lusks  occupied  in  the  skull 
or  the  animal  during  iia  lile.  They  were  carried 
by  him  almost  horizontally,  bending  somewhat 
down,  and  coviteg  with  their  potnis  up  again  ; 
Ib^  length  ia  10  leet,  exdusive  of  1  foot  3  inches 
which  ftwma  Uie  root,  and  is  hidden  from  the  f  ye 
of  the  observer,  as  it  is  concealed  in  and  under 
dwskulL  It  ia  necessary  here  lo  remark,  that 
tbe  tusks  an  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to 
the  sixe  of  the  head,  and  also  that  their  roots  are 
perfectly  firm  and  solid,  so  as  to  leave  only  space 
lor  the  nerve.  The  body  of  those  tueke  has  been 
a  formation  of  coarse  ivory,  partuking  somewhat 
of  the  aaiure  of  bone — so  much  so,  that  it  wit! 
again  unite  and  become  whole  afler  an  injury  ; 
i^uch  m  proved  by  the  fact  ol'  the  right  tuek  hav- 
ing a  large  scar,  where  it  had  been  severely  in- 
jured. As  soon  as  the  tusks  Irave  the  interior  oC 
ibe  bead,  which  takes  place  opposite  the  chin, 
Ibey  run  parallel  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  sinking 
down  to  the  edge  ol  the  upper  Hp,  until  they 
reach  the  outer  edge  of  it;  Trom  thence  they 
make  a  sudden  bend  and  run  I'rom  both  sides  io  a 
horizontal  posilioDt'each  forming  somewhat  ol' a 
semicircle.  Measuring  (hose  tusks  from  the  point 
oT  the  one  to  the  point  of  the  other,  Ibllowing  the 
curvature,  is  21  feet}  ihe  distance  across  the 
bead  in  a  straight  lioe;  I'rom  point  to  point  of  the 
loika,  is  16  reel. 

"Especially  remarkable  on  the  lower  jaw  is  a 
pratnb«ranc«i  which  is  immediately  situated  over 
Ihe  pQtttrior  nunttdforaaim,  from  whence  ii  pro- 
eeede  out  or  the  rmus  in  a  horizonial  position ; 
its  point  is  somewhat  bent  down,  inclining  back  ; 
iu  length  is  2}  inches;  its  diameter  at  the  root 
is  1^  inches.  1  consider  (his  protuberance  pecu- 
liar IO  the  Missourium,  as  I  have  never  teen  a 
similar  one  on  any.ol'  ihe  great  number  and  va- 
rieiy  of  fofsils  I  have  disinterred  or  examined,  or 
of  animals  of  the  present  race,  and  aa  yci  I  have 
never  heard  it  mentioned  by  other  naiuraliets. 
Another  peculiarity  of  (his  protuberance  ie,  that 
ii  pptsassei  points  reAmbling  thorns.  1  am  of  opi- 
nion ibat  the  above  deecribed  protuberance  was 
the  location  of  aome  remarkably  strong  muscles 
■tiaehwl  to  the  lower  lip,  thai  gave  it  m  a  great 
neaaore  iha  atreogth  and  facuTiy  of  a  proboscis. 
This  wiM  pfovlaion  of  nature  has  been  necessary 
to  the  animal,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is 
destitute  of  thu  appendase,  or,  at  most,  has  had 
aaaoal  not  la^er  than  thai  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can tapir.  The  whole  length  of  this,  the  lower 
jaw,  ie  3  feet  1  inch  ;  the  greatest  height  lo  the 
condyle,  1  loot  7  inches  ;  the  extreme  height  to 
the  eoronoidal  process,  1  foot  5}  inches ;  the 
height  of  the  ramus,  7|  incbaa ;  the  lengib  ol 
Ibe  poatarior  molafi  7  UKbea;  its  teaadui, 


inches ;  the  length  of  the  second '  molar,  6^ 
inches ;  its  breadui,  4  inches. 

"  Mtaturement  qf  the  different  bone*  contained 
in  Ihe  eketelon. — Each  clavicle,  2  leei  jf  inch ;  and 
7^  inches  in  its  extreme  breadth.  '1  be  firat  rib| 
2  leet  3  inches  in  length ;  6  iticties  io  its  widest 
pari  I  the  longest  rib  measures  6  leei  6^  inches 
in  length ;  the  shortest  rib,  2  feet  4  inches  in 
length ;  the  largest  of  the  dorsal  vertebre,  2^  feet ; 
the  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade,  3  feet  1  inch  in 
length,  and  2  feet  7  inches  in  breadth;  the  hu-,- 
merus  or  fore  arm,  length  3  leei  5}  inches ;  hs 
greatest  circumference  9  leei  3  inches,  and  its 
amallesi  part  meaaurea  2  leet  7  inches  in  circum- 
lerence ;  ihe  ulna  is  2  liiet  7^  inches  long;  the 
radiui  is 2  leei  3J  inches  long;  the  carpal  articu- 
lating aurrace  is  inches  broad  ;  oiher  articulat- 
ing eurlace,  6^  incnea.  The  pelvis  measures  Irom 
the  anterior  superior  spine  lo  the  edge  of  the  pu- 
bis,  at  the  symph^^eis,  3  feet  7  inches,  which  gives 
a  toial  breadth  ol  the  pelvis  of  7  leet  2  inuies : 
Ihe  circumference  of  each  bone  of  the  pelvis  is  IS 
leet  4  inches. 

"  The  lemur,  or  thigh  bonr,  is  4  feet  ^  inch  long» 
-Scinches  in  diameter;  in  the  middle  of  ita  abfUt 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  7^  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  head  of  this  is  8^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  transverse  diameter  ol  the  articulating  sui- 
laces  or  condyles  of  the  lemur,  ia  10  inches;  that 
ta,  each  condyle  measures  5  inchea. 

"  27u  tibia  and  fibula,  or  teg  bones. — The  libia 
is  3  leet  4 J  inches  long ;  1 1  inchea  broad  at  ita 
superior  portion,  and  8  inches  at  the  iolerior  part : 
its  diameier  in  the  middle  of  the  shall  is  6^ 
inches.  37u  j!6uto— the  whole  length  of  this 
bone  is  2  leet  6^  inches. 

"  There  is  a  process  connecting  ihe  tail  with  ibo 
08  sacrum,  which  ia  1  foot 8  inchea  in  lengthy 
the  said  process  is  composed  of  six  ioiois,  which 
are  inseparably  joined  to^^eiher.  Each  of  these 
joints  is  Sc  inches  in  lengib  ;  the  one  adjoining 
the  OS  sacrum  is  7^  inches  in  breadth,  but  the 
remaining  five  joints  of  the  process  are  rather 
narrower.  The  tail  is  composed  of  thirteen 
vertebrce,  and  is  very  short  in  proportion  to  the 
body  of  the  animal,  its  whole  length  meaauriag 
only  2  feet  7^  inches,  but  has  been  very  broaa 
end  flrti,  and  possessed  ol'  great  strength. 

"  The  lore-loot  has  (bur  toes  and  a  thumb ;  the 
longest  toe  measures  1  loot  8  inches ;  the  shortest, 
1  loot :  the  thumb,  7  inches,  li^cb  toe  is  pos- 
sessed of  lour  joints,  and  the  ihumb'of  two.  The 
amallest  and  last  of  the  joints  of  each  toe,  shows 
plainly  that  it  was  armed  willi  a  nail;  Ibe  nails 
of  Ihe  right  loot  turned  out  towards  the  right, 
while  those  qf  the  left  were  reversed,  and  turned 
towards  the  leH.  The  hind-loot  is  much  smaller 
than  the  fore-foot ;  it  has  also  lour  toes,  but  is 
deatilute  of  the  thumb.  Its  longest  toe  measures 
1  foot  3  inches ;  its  ahoriest,  9^  inches.  Both  the 
lore  and  hind-feet  have  been  webbed. 

"Pccultartf  wsi/Utioncs.— All  the  bones,  with- 
out exception,  are  firm,  and  contain  no  marrow  ( 
I  believe  the  marrow  wets  superseded  by  an  mly 
fluid,  which  circulated  through  the  bones. 

"  All  the  vertebra;  are  remarkably  narrow,  and 
must  have  given  the  animal  a  superior  degree  of 
action  in  the  back ;  this  is  more  particularly  ob- 
servable in  the  vertebre  of  the  neeic,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  being  very  short.  The  iwa 
posterior  vertebre  adjoDnng  the  os  sacrum  are 
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united  ID  one,  which  appeari  to  have  givta  the 
beck  mora  elaitioity. 

"The  ribs  era  ramarkably  ilender  and  ahori,  in 
pioportioa  to  (be  size  ol'  the  animal,  and  have 
had  a  ^reat  deal  of  cartilage  attached  to  Ihecn  : 
the  six  first  arc  the  strongest,  and  all  have  (he 
singular  peculiarity  of  standing*  hall-reversed  in 
the  tody ;  that  -isy-tha  edge  ol  the  rib  bends  in 
towards  The  iniestines,  and  the  opposite  edge  out- 
warde,  showing  great  lateral  action. 

*'  Chn^rison  of  the  leviathan  with  the  masto- 
don.—The  most  Biriking  diHerence  between  the 
leviathan  and  the  mastodon,  are,  Ist,  the  levia- 
Iban  had  qo  trunk,  therefore  could  no)  be  ctasEed 
under  the  probossa  genus  ;  2d,  its  toes  were 
armed  with  claws  or  nails,  and  this  circutustjnce 
preveulB  hs  being  classed  with  the  hoofed  antmals, 
to  .which  class  the  maaiodon  belongs;  Sd,  the 
leviathan  has  24  dorsal  venebree  and  4d  dbe,  to- 
gether with  two  collar  bones  or  clavicles ;  whereas 
the  mastodon. has  19  liorea)  vertrbree  and  38  ribs, 
and  no  clavicles  j  4[h,  ihe  scapula  or  Etioulder- 
blade  is  materially  shorter  in  the  levtaihan  than 
in  the  masiodoo,  also  the  ritis  are  mucJi  eaialler ; 
dib,  the  dental  sj'Stem  at  the  first  view  somewhat 
resembles  that  ol  the  mastodon,  but  upon  a  close 
examiDaiion,'the  observer  will  perceive  that  the 
teeth  ol'  the  teviaihan  are  much  smaller  In  pfo- 
portionlothe  maxillary  bones  than  those  ol  the 
.mastodon,  and  also  better  calculated  lor  masticat- 
ing solter  Bubslances. 

Supposed  habits  and  nature  of  the  animal. 
The  animal  has  been,  without  doubt,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  water  courses,  such  as  large  riverd  and 
lakes,  which  is  proven  by  the  Ibrniaiion  of  the 
liones  :  Isi,  his  fiset  were  webbed  ;  2J,  all  his 
hones  w%re  solid  and  without  marrow,  as  the 
aquatic  animals  of  the  prewnt  day ;  3d,  bis  ribs, 
were  too  small  and  sleoder  to  resist  the  many 

Erenurea  and  bruises  they  would  be' subject  toon 
lod;  4th,  his  legs  are  short  and  thick  ;  5th,  bis 
tail  is  flat  and  broad  ;  6ih,  and  last,  his  tuska  are 
BO  situated  in  the  bead  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  exist  in  a  timbered  country. 
His  lood  consisted  as  much  of  vegetables  as  flesh, 
although  he  undoubtedly  consumed  a  great  abun- 
dance of  the  latter,  and  was  capable  of  feeding 
himsell  with  the  fore-loot,  after  the  manner  of  the 
beaver  or  otter,  and  possessed  also,  like  the  hippo- 
potamus, ihe  faculty  of  walking  on  the  boliom  of 
waters,  and  rose  occasionally  to  take  air. 

't-The  singular, position  of  the  tusks  has  been 
very  wiaeiy  adapted  by  the  Creator  lor  the  protec- 
tion or  ihe  body  from  the  many  ipjuries  to  which 
it  would  be  exposed  while  swimming  or  walking 
ooderihe  water;  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  animal  has  been  covered  with  the 
same  armor  as  the  alligator,  or  perhaps  the 
megatherium." 


HITIirO  BBKS. 

Pnoi  Ihe  Fwneik'  CkldnM. 

I  am  glad  that  due  attention  is  likely  to  be  paid 
to  a  very  profitable  and  pleasing  branch  of  hus- 
bandry—I mean  bee-keeping,  and  cannot  but 
approve  many  valuable  articles  that  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  Cabinet  on  that  sublet— the  letter 
from  a  bee-keeper  ia  No.  ^  Ibr  September,  in 


particular.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  so  little  haa 
been  said  by  any  of  them  on  the  beet  mode  of 
securing  ihe  swarms  on  leaving  the  hive,  as  alao 
on  offenng  ihcm  laciiiiiesor colonization  by  which 
they  might  be  induced  to  ^  pitch  their  tents"  near- 
er home,  and  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  hundreda 
of  the  6aes\  and  strongest  of  the  swarms,  which 
are  continually  escaping  into  the  woods,  or  enrich- 
ing our  distant  neighbors  with  their  treasures  1 
At  best,  all  the  ditections  which  I  have  seen  or 
heard  olj  were  most  clumsy  and  uncertain,  until  I 
happened  to  meet  in  an  eastern  paper  with  the  lul- 
lowing,  which  are  deserving  record  in  your-paga, 
and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  practised  the  next 
eeason  with  profit  I o  many  of  ^oor  readers. 

The  author  says :  "  As  the  season  for  swarm- 
ing approaches  I  cut  an  evergreen,  such  an  fir  or 
spruce,  above  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  trim  off  all  the 
branches  on  one  side  clbse  lo  the  tree,  so  that  it 
may  be  laid  flat  on  ihe  ground  ;  the  lower  end,  or 
but,  is  sharpened  like  a  slake,  and  set  in  a  hole 
made  by  an  iron  bar  in  the  ground  about  10  or  16 
leet  in  Iront  of  the  hives.  Swarms  will  very  ael- 
dom  seek  any  other  resting-place,  when  a  bush 
like  this  is  at  hand.  When  a  swarm  leaves  the 
hive  I  say  nothing,  but  stand  and  look  on,  until 
they  become  still  and  quiet  rn  the  bush.  I  then 
carefully  raise  ihe  bush  from  the  hole,  and  lay  it 
tiat  on  the  ground,  and  place  the  hive  over  them. 
If  the  limbs  on  ihe  upper  side  inieriere,  I  press 
the  hit^e  down  and  lay  a  sione  or  some  heavy  sub- 
stance on  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place,  till  (he 
swarm  takes  possession,  which  is  generally  in 
ten  or  filleen  minutes.  In  this  way  I  have  never 
lost  a  swarm,  and  have  Irequently  hived  a  swarm 
and  removed  ihem  lo  the  bee-house  among  the 
old  hives  in  one  hour  from  the  lioM  of  their'  leav- 
ing the  hive. 

"  Another  way  is  as  Bimple,  and,  as  &r  as  t 
have  tried  it,  equally  sure.  I  take  a  board  wide 
enough  to  set  a  hive  on,  and  3  or  3  feet  long  ;  bora 
n  hole  in  the  centre,  and  drive  in  a  pin,  1  or  2  in- 
inches  in  diameter,  and  8  or  10  inches  long.  1  then 
lake  two  smal)  cords,  and  fasten  the  end  of  each 
to  the  comers  of  the  board,  bo  that  the^  form  a 
loop  at  each  end  of  the  board,  about  2  or  3  feet 
long.  This  board,  thus  prepared,  I  suBpetad  from 
two  slakes  in  front  of  the  hives,  with  the  pin 
pointing  downwards  ;  taking  care  that  the  aiakea 
slope  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  board  may 
not  touch  at  the  end.  Around  this  pio  the  bees 
will  cluster,  and  when  Ibey  get  atill,  unhook  tba 
cord  Trom  the  stakes,  turn  the  board  over  earafiilly, 
If^  it  on  the  ground  and  set  the  hive  over  It.  Id 
(his  way  much  time  and  trouble  may  be  aaved  ; 
for  there  no  need  of  watching  for  swarms — only 
provide  such  resting-places,,  and  there  you  will 
God  Ihem.  i  have  left  a  swarm  suspended  under 
the  board,  as  last  mentioned,  through  the  day,  and 
found  then  safe  in  the  evening,  and  hived  them 
after  ihe  other  tabor  of  the  day  was  past.  I  think, 
on  the  whole.  Ibis  method  the  best,  as  they  seem 
more  contented  under  cover  of  the  board  thm 
when  more  exposed,  end  not  so  likely  to  fake 
wing  before  they  are  hived."  B. 
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*  MBDICH'UXBO  Y».  UKOH  HOOl. 

From  itM  WatUra  Pamer. 

Jtfr.  jEUitor, — You  are  awaie  that  I  em  now, 
and  have  been  ever  lince  1320,  ezieosively  en- 
gaged ID  pork-packing mihisciiy;aod  Heel Ibatl 
may  without  preaunipiion  lay  claim  lo  not  a  litile 
experience  in  the  buaineia.  It  is  liilly  as  much  '.o 
my  ioieresl,  and  ibai  ol'  every  one  else  engaged 
in  curing  pork  lor  amrkeit  as  the  ioierest  of  the 
fiutner,  that  the  very  beat  breeds  of  hogs  should 
baaeatieied  over  the  country. 

When  1  first  entered  into  it,  the  pork  brought  to 
OS  was  produced  ftom  the  same  miserable  race 
yet.io  belbuod  through  much  ihe  greater  pan  ol 
ibe  West.  It  yielded  us  little  lard,  and  the  sides 
were  UD&l  for  mesa  or  clear  pork — too  ihin,  aod 
only  fit  Ibr  baeuu.  The  first  improveDieot  we 
had  was  the  Hide  chunky  China  hog — a  perlect 
mass  of  lard — hams  light  and  loo  Tat — though  the 
waste  ol' offal  was  trifling.  The  next  we  had  was 
the  targe  Warren  couoiy  hog,  requiring  years  to 
mature,  and  Iheo  coming  to  i»  Qf  an  enormoua 
weight — great  waste  ol'  o0al~tbe  hams  too  large 
and  badly  shaped,  as  was  also  the  shoulder— and 
Uw  sides,  nevertheless  of  their  great  size,  were 
tbio  in  proportion.  They  were  atill  a  great  im- 
provefDODt.  The  crosses  of  these  aod  the  Hussia 
and  Byfield,  ID  the  bands  ol' some  ot  the  more 
judicious  breeders,  produced  a  very  excellent  hog 
—and  we  who  were  the  purchasers,  were  anxious 
ibr  any  improvement  oo  ihe  tupro&iable  wood 
hofta  usually  raised. 

Though,  as  1  have  remarked,  so  long  engaged 
in  the  busioess  ol'  packing,  I  had  paid  but  liiiie 
aueoiioQ  to  ibe  breeding  ol'  hogs,  though  always 
Iteepiog  a  few  ofthe  best  I  could  dim),  od  my  larm, 
Wit  improving  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
It  was  Dot  until  aome  of  ibe  part-bred  Berkshires 
were  brought  to  us  from  Butler  and  Warren 
eouniiea,  that  1  was  struck  with  the  great  improve- 
BWQt  they  were  on  any  thing  1  bad  yet  seen. 
The  perlect  manner  in  which  they  were  latiened 
— their  extraordinary  lengih  of  body,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  side  meat — iheir  small,  yet  thick, 
fieshy  shoulders — the  great  weight  and  handsome 
Icnn  of  their  hams— the  great  yield  of  lard,  and 
little  waste  of  00*81,  either  of  ioside  waste,  or 
bead  and  bnie,  proved  lo  ma  that  they  were  a 
aomatbiogeoiirelydifiefem  aod  altogether  aape- 
rior  to  any  other  breed  wiibiD  my  koowledite.  On 
Baking  lurtber  ioquiry  respecting  them,  I  Ibuod 
them  equally  advantageous  to  the  farmer  and 
drover,  as  to  the  pork-packer.  Prolific  and  easily 
kept;  maturing  early  aod  laiiening  kindly  to  as 
great  weights  as  were  desirable  ;  stamping  their 
own  character  Biroogly  ou  any  other  breed  wiih 
which  they  might  be  crossed  ;  and  tnvelfing  well 
to  any  reasonably  distant  market. 

I  fctad  before  this  been  breeding  bogs  for  sale, 
and  seeiog,  at  a  glance,  the  great  adnmiage  it 
waa  going  to  be  lo  me  in  my  packing  business,  to 
have  aucD  B  hog  as  the  Berkpbire  In  general  uarj 
1  at  once  engaged  in  it  largely. 

True  it  is,  that  1  cannot  give  up  my  farm,  and 
my  attention  aod  capital,  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock,  without  a  prospect  of  making  money  by  it ; 
but  that  was  the  secondary  object  I  had  in  view 
—ray  poik-packinn  business  was  of  the  first  im. 
portanG«  to  me.  I  saw  and  dreaded  tbe  eflons 
that  Bwre  made  to  iutroduoa  an  extrefflely  larga 
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hog  Into  Kentocky,  Ibr  I  had  about  ibia  time  trana- 
fernd  my  pork  bustuess  to  that  state,  tad  had 
gone  to  very  great  expense  in  erecting  an  exten- 
sive establishment  baek  of  Covington,  and  intend- 
ed making  my  entire  purchases  in  the  state.  We 
can  make  no  use  in  this  market  ofaaimals  weigh- 
ing ti-om  400  to  600  lbs.,  even  though  they  may  be 
well  laited.  A  hog  ofthe  proper  form  and  quality 
of  meat,  that  matures  at  ten  or  twelve  moniha 
old,  so  as  to  fatten  properly,  and  then  weighs 
from  200  to  300  lbs.,  is  the  fcort  Ibr  which  we  will 
give  tbe  highest  prfeej  because  it  yielda  us  the 
greatest  profit.  And  most  assuredly  it  will  also 
pay  (he  larmer  best.  We  have  no  population  to 
supply,  that  will  consume  lari^e,  coarse,  indiffer- 
ently cured  meat.  Our  principal  demand  Is  for 
ciiy  aod  family  use,  both  here  and  io  the  ciiies  of 
ihe  south  and  east.  The  ham  is  wiib  us  the  most 
valuable  part  of  tbe  hog,  and  the  celebrity  of 
tbo*e  cured  in  Cincinnati  is  now  great.  This  part 
must  be  heavy  without  being  large— round,  thick 
and  plump ;  the  fiesh,  though  priocipally  lean, 
yet  marbled  with  fat.  Next  to  the  ham  the  lard 
and  side  meat  yield  us  the  greatest  return — the 
former  must  m  abondani  in  quantity  and  fine 
grained,  which  never  is  the  case  with  any  hog 
until  he  has  somewhat  matured  ;  ihe  latter  must 
carry  its  ihickness  throughout,  having  no  thin 
fianky  parts,  and  must  be  i'ai— and  last  we  rank 
the  shoulder  and  ihejowt. 

JMany  of  the  Boston  and  Richmond  dealers, 
and  those  from  the  other  cities  in  the  east  and 
»outh,  come  here  BDnually  to  have  meat  packed  ; 
they  all  prelersuch  a  hog  as  |  have  described,  and 
will  buy  no  oiher  il  they  can  help  it.  Bow  lha 
drovers,  who  are  represenied  as  driving  to  Rich- 
mond and  Charleston,  and  as  preferring  tbe  largest 
sized  bogs,  can  possibly  dispose  ol  such  ani- 
miUs  there,  I  cannot  understand.  Nor  how  meat 
of  a  size  that  I  know  from  ex|>rr:ence  csnnot  be 
cured,  even  wiih  the  aid  of  Cfwl  cellars,  Acre,  can 
be  kept  tkert,  serprises  me.  Think  of  a  pair  of 
hams,  Mr.  Editor,  weitihing  148  lbs.,  in  tbe  cli- 
mate of  CbarlesioD,  or  Richmond,  or  Baltimore  1 
They  would  indeed  r^uire  to  be  cut  in  two— and 
then  what  a  sightly  ohjeci  1 

Still  some  regions  ol'country  may  require  a  larger 
hog  than  others  ;  and  lo  supply  those  who  may 
think  ffo,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  now  on  his  way  to 
England,  will  import  for  me  aome  of  a  aiie  suffi- 
cient to  suit  any  laale.  For  m^  own  part,  and  tor 
my  use  Ibr  packing,  I  want  neither  an  extrava- 
gantly large  hog,  nor  yet  tt  yery  email  one.  A 
hog  that  has  to  be  fed  two  winters,  never  will  pay 
first  roet ;  if  he  can  be  had  of  sufficient  size  with- 
out wintering  at  all,  so  much  the  more  profit.  A 
spring  pig  killed  io  the  latl  at  200  lbs.,  net,  will 
evideotly  pay  better  than  if  tbe  same  hog  had 
bran  kept  over  winter,  and  reached  the  second  fall 
SOO  lbs.,  net. 

1  have  been  speaking  now  as  a  pork-packer, 
not  as  a  breeder  ;  and  what  I  have  said,  I  say  ia 
alt  sincerity.  I  have  no  desire  to  Injure  the  busi- 
oess of  any  oihcr  breeder  ol*  improved  hogs,  nor 
to  prevent  their  continuing  their  improvements  to 
as  high  a  point  as  they  please.  But  I  do  regret 
to  see  gentlemen  of  science  and  experiencR  going 
back  to  a  large,  coarte  hog,  such  as  the  Woburn, 
Irish  Grazier,  or  Leicester,  when  they  cai^  procure 
a  breed  so  infinitely  superior— the  impnvtd 
Btrkakin.  Johh  Mahabd,  Jr. 
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Fiom  tbe  Fumen' Cabinet.  | 

Mr.  SditoTf — Having  persuaded  myselt'  ihal  i 
the  practice  of  tMriog  the  hornt  and  applying 
■pirita  ot  lurpeDtine,  &c.,  in  the  diseaM  callMl  i 
horn-ail,  ^nhich  la  very  prevalent  in  Atueri- 
ca,)  Ii  entirely  wrong  in  principle,  and  has  the  most 
punteioiu  confequencea  in  |»'actice,  1  deem  it  not 
improper  lo  recommend,  by  tbe  means  of  your 
valoable  periodical,  a  oystera  of  cure  by  whitli, 
during  a  long  veterinary  practice,  both  in  FraiKe 
and  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Harrieburg, 
I  hare  been  euccesBful  in  most  cases  ;  while  by 
tbe  common  way  of  proceeding  no  animal  ti  saved, 
•ome  either  not  having  been  aliockrd  by  that 
diieate,  or  getting  curea  by  nature  itself^ 

Thia  diaean  w  alao  called  ihe  "  red  water,** 
or  blood  in  the  back  or  loins,  and  arises  principal- 
ly from  tbe  cattle  being  at  grass  during  ihe  sum- 
mer on  lots  which  are  very  dry  and  wiihout  shade, 
and  from  their  being  exposed  to  excessive  heai  ol 
the  sun,  and  to  great  cold  in  winter  time  ;  there 
are  various  other  causes,  as  luoory  pasiures,  rooiet 
weather,  &c.,  to  all  which  cattle  in  this  country 
are  generally  exposed  ;  suur  and  mouldy  hay, 
the  exclusive  leedingon  corn-stalks,  also  contribute 
a  good  deal  to  this  disorder. 

As.lhis  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
the  application  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  the 
lUtet  which  produce  iDflammation,  is  entirety 
wrong.  This  is  shown  by  the  strong  throbbing  ol 
the  heart,  the  mixture  of  the  urine  with  blood  ;  il 
you  stir  with  the  fore-Gnger  in  the  moetrils  oC  the 
animal,  a  good  deal  ol'  blood  will  be  discharged 
from  them,  and  ifyou  insert  your  hand  into  (be 
straight-gut,  you  may  bring  ou<  whole  lumps  ol 
blood.  Boring  the  horns  is  at  most  curing  aymp- 
tomt  and  not  the  disease;  the  Isrmer  is  uiilbr-' 
tunately  confirmed  in  this  proceeding  by  the  lact, 
(bat  matter  aomeiimea  is  discharged  Irom  the 
bored  horns  ;  but  it  ia  neither  recommended  by 
any  eznerieneed  veierinariaD,  nor  mentioned  in 
any  wueDlifiB  work  on  tbe  veterinary  an.  I  there- 
fota  rwl  myself  bound  to  recommend  to  every 
owner  of  cattle  the  following  mode  of  cure,  tried 
1^  me  a  good  many  times  with  success : 

When  an  animal  is  observed  to  be  euiering 
from  this  disorder,  one  or  two  quarts  of  blood,  ac- 
cording to  the  »\3X  of  the  animal,  are  to  be  drawn 
immetuately  from  a  neck-vein  ;  then  two  table- 
■poonfuls  of  the  following  powder  aie  lo  be  given 
three  times  every  day,  the  pbwder  being  previ- 
Mffly  diaaolvad  in  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water  j  this 
ia  to  be  emtioned  until  iba  animal  recovers. 

Glauber*s  salts  -      -  •  6  ounaet. 

Groam  of  tartar        .  .  a  " 

Purified  «altpetra      .  .  fi  » 

Powdered  root  of  alibes  •  1^  ** 

It  is  necessary  besides,  to  rub  the  animal  fre- 
quently during  the  disease,  principally  on  the 
back.  But  if  the  animal  should  be  costive,  either 
of  the  lotto  wing  clysters  is  to  be  given: 

Take  a  handful  of  eamomite  flowers,  two  liand- 
Ails  of  flaxseed ;  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
Btrain  them,  and  add  eight  ourtcea  of  linaeed  oil 
and  three  tabte-spoonliils  of  common  salt.  This 
clyster  is  to  be  applied  by  the  meaos  of  a 
ayringe. 

Alwuld  thcaa  vticlea  not  ba  at  handj  takA  ooi 


quart  of  wheat  bran,  pour  two  quaris  of  boiling 
water  on  it,  strain,  and  add^eight  ounces  of  flux- 
seed  oil  and  two  ounces  of  common  salt.  This 
clyeier  is  lo  be  lukewarm  when  applied  to  the  rec- 
tum, or  s(rffiflht-gut,  by  the  iiieauol'a  syringe 
or  a  6l  funnel. 

N.  B.  The  above  cure  is  described  in  a  small 
work,  published  by  me  last  year,  in  ihe  English 
and  Geiroan  languarres,  eniilled,  "  A  »hon  Gene- 
ral Adviser  in  the  most  common  Disesees  of 
Horses  and  Cattle,  &c." — which  may  be  ottiaiited 
ai  the  comer  of  CailowhiU  and  Seeoad  streets, 
Philadelphia,  price  60  cte. 

Joseph  Fjkhhbk, 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Narrufntrg,  Oct.  6, 1841. 


A  DAT  AT  RlD«BMOHT. 

By  Mctheto  Marmaduke  Miltmm,  jfsmstent  Sb- 
ertUury  to  the  Yorkshire  JtgrxcuHural  Society 

From  tbe  Londos  Fumen' Hagaxta*. 
Few  things,  perhaps,  afibrd  better  opponunliies 
for  the  agriculturist  to  improve  his  knowledge  ot' 
the  practice  of  his  employment,  than  vieiiing 
and  inspecting  the  systems  of  cullivalion,  im- 
proTemen(s,  and  praciices  of  other  farmera,  ia 
diflerrat  districts  of  the  rouMry.  And  1  ktHm  of 
no  recreation  Vhieh  so  relieves  (he  application  re- 
quired in  the  close  supervision  of  (he  cultivation 
of  a  fiirm,  as  a  vi^it  to  a  sitientifically  managed 
ealaie,  whether  we  agree  with,  or  dissent  from, 
ihe  plans  of  the  cultivator.  It  was  with  uncom- 
mon pleasure  tha(  I  had  an  opportunity,  recently, 
of  riding  over  that  model  ol'  careful  quA  excel- 
lent cultivation — the  larm  of  Willian  Stickney, 
lilsq.,  of  Ridgeraoni,  in  Holdeinese.  To  b  tieht 
land  farmer  many  things  were  necessaiily  new; 
and  had  1  gone  over  a  larm  having  in  Kenerbl, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  abundant  erops,  aioek  of 
good  quality,  and  well  ordered  fences,  doabtlesa 
the  reflections  would  have  been  delightTol ;  bat  it 
was  not  the  abuudant  crops  of  waving  c«ro — net 
loo  heavy  lo  lodge,  and  still  not  any  ihirtg  want- 
ing—that I  Ibi^nd  to  admire,  but  it  was  the  mani- 
fest spirit  of  improvement  in  the  direction  of  the 
whole — the  perfect  system,  order,  and  unifimnitjr 
which  prevailed,  and  which  reminded  me,  not  of 
improvements  rapidly,  and  exicoaively,  and  fit- 
fully commenced— not  of  rash  experiments  made ' 
without  iudgmem,  which  alearly  must  faiI<^not  of 
abinrd  theoretical  viewa  attempted  to  be  fbroed 
into  pracdea— but  an  exiansira  view  of  what  ia 
exealient  in  eultlvation,  carefully  adopted,  and 
carried  oat  in  its  details  with  aU  tbe  regularity 
and  care  of  well  ordered  machinery. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  rmort  of  Hr. 
Stiekney's  general  mode  of  oultore,  whieh  would 
be  quite  out  of  place,  alter  tbe  lucid  and  tatereat- 
ing  report  of  the  cultivation  of  this  farm,  pvMMi- 
ed  by  Charles  Howard,  esq.,  bat  simply  to  eom- 
roii  to  paper,  for  tbe  benefit  of  ^our  agricultural 
readers,  what  1  saw  suing  on  in  Jtma  laet,  tbe 
period  of  my  visit.  Tbe  road  to  Jtidgemont  ii 
somewhat  mnding,  and  passea  through  a  eonsi- 
derable  portbo  of  the  farm  :  the  sidaa  of  tha  ear^ 
riage  road,  carefully  mown,  cleaHy  indlealed  that 
while Dothingwaawaatad thai eouU  aapplyM 
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l»  ihs  aniaal*,  It  wnm  Mivfiilljr  cobvqred  awny 
tbr  ibe  purpoM  of  Miling,  thai  the  manure  tnade 
rrora  it  mighi  ba  coltecied  and  aieliiHy  applierl, 
ioilead  of  evaporaling  and  wasting,  bo  unaightly 
by  Ibe  aidea  of  the  road.  To  the  leir  were  eome 
larj^  Gelda  of  oaiv,  late  indeed,  but  beautifully 
drilled,  and  having  the  most  luxuriant  and  thriv- 
ing appearance,  (and  every  farmer  know-i  lhai 
wry  late  sown  oata  canitot  look  loo  luxuriant.) 
Two  meh  were  employed  in  piiehing  a  hoe  belbre 
th^in  betweeolha  drllla,  lo  dearroy  every  wf«d, 
•nd  open  a  new  rarbee  ol'  aoll  lo  the  atmoapberie 
iDfluencp,  to  imbibe  oxyiren  and  earbcm  Crom  the 
•IT.  I  have  long  been  of  opinioD  that  the  great 
Iwqueney  of  faltowa  on  atrong  land,  generally 
adopted,  waff  not  altogelher  neceaaary ;  and  the 
practice  at  Ridgemonl  moat  triurophanlly  provea 
it,  far  four,  five,  and  «ix  yeera  imervene  in  ihe 
rotationa  belwern  the  fallowa.  Bui  aoon  a  lallow 
field  I  flid  aee,  and  ioaucb  condition.  Advaninfre 
-ffad  evidently  been  taken  of  the  preceding  fine 
aeaaon,  for  iia  working  waa,  so  far  aa  root  weeda 
were  eoneenwd,  completed ;  and  t  urged  that  it 
was  Bi  to  sow  witb  rapot  and  thus  get  a  green 
in  the  fallow  year    ihe  rotation. 

TIm  Bex:  object  was  a  field  of  beans  in  Bower, 
BOl  indeed  very  tsll  and  srowing,  but  beeutirully 
aieaD  aod  beauiifally  Icset— the  beet  criterion  I 
know  oti  oT  a  aaeful  crop  and  good  management : 
to  ihie,  however,  there  waa  one  exception.  Mr. 
Slickney  pointed  to  one  round  portion  of  the  field, 
perhapaaixty  yarda  in  diameter,  where  the  beana 
were  aeverat  inchea  taller  then  any  other  part  of 
Ihe  6eld.  Ol  thia  I  should  have  been  diapoaed 
lo  take  but  liitlc  notice  under  ordinary  circum- 
stanees,  imagiBtng  thai  il  had  been  the  aiie  of 
an  ash  heap  or  miien  in  aone  previoaa  year; 
bat  I  was  astonished  when  I  was  informed  that 
k  maoilesled  ihis  superiority  every  year,  and  had 
4eoe  fo  for  centuries,  or  at  least  ao  lonir  aa  any 
weaiery  or  legend  could  go.  1:  ia  invariably  ma- 
naged like  the  real  of  the  field,  and  no  matter 
what  crop  is  grown,  whether  wheat,  beana,  onti, 
er  rBpe*italwaya  exhibila  Ihe  same  superiority, 
and  Ibr  (he  aame  circumlerence ;  and  it  did  the 
aame  when  it  was  in  grass,  in  the  time  of  the 
present  ocenpier's  aneeaiors,  whether  mown  or 
di^wsiored.  The  soil  and  subirail,  lo  a  considera- 
Ue  depth,  has  been  examined  wiih  soma  care— 
father  superficially  I  apprehend— and  no  percpp- 
liMe  difimnee  exiara  Trom  the  remainder  of  the 
■  tM.  The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  pos- 
aiUjr  K  might  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  encarap- 
■eat,  and  thai,  at  a  ronaiderable  depth,  a~  large 
qvaniity  of  boocs  might  be  interred,  which,  by 
giving  off  ammonia  in  ihe  proceaa  of  Iheir  de- 
eompoettion,  gave  this  decided  auperiority  !o  the 
Sfope  Browing  tn  the  plaee.  This  is,  however, 
qmie  onsopported  by  any  evidence,  aod  is  per- 
fteily  grtuoiioos  on  my  part. 

The  fences  at  Kidgemom  are  a  perG^.i  model ; 
■I  iNMHiiiAilly  luxorian),  eompteiely  filled  with 
iMviag  qnieksels,  and  kept  in  the  moat  beiuitiiul 
Older.  Mr.  Stickney  commenced  quifk-wood 
plaating  in  the  ordinary  way  of  three  inches 
■part ;  he  observed,  however,  ihat  those  planted 
the  thinneat  were  the  most  luxuriant,  and  he 
planled  them  aix  incbea  wide.  Finding  this  an- 
swer his  ezpeciations,  he  ultimaiely  planted  them 
nine  ioehea  apart,  with  decided  success ;  so  much 
■a,  fodead,  that  the  giaat  part  of  the  beaotiful 


thick  rrneea  I  saw,  were  ilie  lesoll  of  dils  system. 

It  ought  to  be  known,  however,  that  the  qulck- 
ceii  were  not  throat  in,  and  no  more  attended  to ; 
but  planted  wiih  the  aoil  in  good  order,  and  clean- 
ed and  ailtivatad  with  as  much  atlentioa  as  is 
manileated  in  the  reel  of  ihe  crops. 

The  great  quBniily  of  straw  grown  by  this  ex^ 
ceHeni  ruliivaiton  has  to  be  converted  into  ma- 
nure ;  aod  no  more  tumipa  are  grown  on  the 
farm  lhan  serve  the  ewes  in  the  spring.  This 
evil  Ib  met  by  growing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
green  crops  in  summer,  especially  larea,  and  soil- 
ing ;  by  this  means  a  very  large  quantity  of  excel- 
lent manure  is  made,  and  auromer-raade  manure 
ia  wonh  nearly  double  thai  made  in  winter,  if 
there  IB  an  equal  quantity  of  green  food  conauroed 
>n  both  caaes.  The  drainage  of  (he  yard  is  con- 
veyed into  a  tank  or  reaervoir  ;  and  aa  Mr.  Slick- 
ney haa  not  found  such  beneficial  resulra  from  ihe 
application  of  the  liqoid  to  ihe  soil  in  his  farm 
as  to  induce  hiiD  to  cart  it  away,*  he  conveys  it 
to  the  driest  pan  of  the  straw  and  dung  in  the 
fcMd-yard.  The  liquid  being  thiis  constantly  re- 
lumed, eztutea  fermentation  in  summer,  but  in  a 
wet  seasm  must  be  soperfloous,  and  much  of  tha 
benefits  of  il  are  lost  by  evaporalkm.  I  differ 
loo,  moat  entirely— 4nd  it  is  only  ftir  lo  name  it, 
Ibr  it  ia  ihe  only  «  eye-sore"  on  the  farm  (hat  I 
witnessed — and  that  waa  the  manure  was  carted  to 
the  road-aide  ioatead  of  be'ng  conveyed  into  the 
field  al  once.  It  requires  n  good  reason  to  excuse 
this  under  any  cirvumaiancea  ;  fbr  how  careluMy 
soever  it  is  shovelled  up,  there  is  always  much 
wasted  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  field  and 
for  the  crop,  Ibr  which  ti  was  intended. 

The  sisck-yard,  while  it  exhiUted  nvideDt  earn 
of  (he  grain,  aod  an  excellent  contrivance,  ttin- 
pie  yet  efficient,  foradraitiing  the  air  to  Ihe  tWtkm 
t>y  placing  ifiem  upon  raised  clay  plalform^ 
bisected  in  the  middle  in  connexion  wiih  an  afr 
flue  in  thn  stack  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  (hat 
iboliah,  fantastical  dressing  of  tha  stacks,  more  as 
if  ihey  were  intended  Ibr  permanent  pyramids, 
than  preserves  of  grain  from  wet  for  a  few 
months. 

The  agricultural  implements  am  oT  the  usefbt 
east— neihing  whimsical,  nothing  rtdicnkna— 
but  such  as  (he  evident  wamsoTihe  distiitit  ra- 
quirr.  I  saw,  loo,  a  Russian  ploogh  aod  harrow, 
certainly  (he  rndest  aod  worst  eonstrneted  neoen- 
lities  I  ever  saw,  only  fit  companiooa  to  the  Rao- 
aian  loaf  they  were  exhibiting  daring  the  eleo- 
tiona.  I  advised  him  to  exhibit  them  at  oor  exhi- 
bition ai  Hull,  which  be  did,  to  the  nosmaU  wen* 
der  o(  the  persons  who  noticed  Ihem. 

From  ihe  appearance  of  the  grass  land,  it  i* 
evident  thai  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  laying  it 
down  lo  permanent  pastuiv.  His  own  introduced 
rye-grass  forms  a  consklerable  part  of  the  best 
grass  fields,  and  sustains  the  character,  both  (here 
and  elsewhere,  whieh  it  had  in  1817,  and  which  ob- 
tained Ibr  its  introducer  the  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  There  was,  loo,  in  one  ofihe  roost  b<MUli- 
lully  culiivaied  gardens  I  ever  saw,  a  specimen  of 
his  giant  riover.  (A/e/iofa  Maxima.")  At  the  lime 
I  saw  il,  il  waa  at  least  pix  and  a  hall'  teel  high, 
and  a  stem  of  il  which  remained  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  was  more  than  double  that  height ; 

*  I  have  Iband  the  sacst  beosfleial  sffccts  Avm  Ms 
appKcatioatoMgtit  aoUs. 
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ol  course  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  grbw  ao  high  | 
in  ordinary  cultivation,  but  its  rapid  growth  (se- 1 
veral  inches  in  iwenty-four  hours)  reqders  it  very 
valuable,  if  it  succeeds  in  our  climate,  of  which, 
from  the  apecimen  1  saw,  1  have  no  doubt  what- 

It  ia  lime  my  lengthy  paper  oame  to  a  dote.  It 
any  one  wera  to  ash  ma  where  he  could  see  exeel- 
leot  practical,  strong  luid  TarmiDg,  I  would  aay— 
Go  to  Ridffsmont. 

Shor^fiSd,  TAtrtlfc. 


Om  PBAT. 
Tten  tbt  Loadoa  Ftrmert  Vigaztaie. 

'  Peat  ofmota  is  one  of  the  most  recent  depositee 
of  tha  allnvial  fonnaliont  of  the  origin  of  which 
Vdriout  opioiona  are  entertained.  Sis  kinds  have 
been  enumerated.  Some  re<^oo  it  a  primitive 
Ibrmation,  eiid  of  antediluvian  oriziu;  oihera 
think  it  a  growing  vegetable,  which  by  its  decay 
causes  the  increase  of  the  substance,  and  may 
ultimately  cover  the  earth  ;  and  the  more  general 
opinion  ascribes  it  to  the  coileciioa  and  decompo- 
•ition  ol  ligneous  and  aquatic  vegetables  brwght 
together  by  the  desiructiou  of  (bresis  by  wars,  by 
the  axe,  and  by  tempests,  and  accumulated  by  the 
decay  of  thosa  bodiea,  and  of  the  plants,  encou- 
raged by  their  deeompoaition.  Formatiom  of 
peat  chiefly  abound  in  moderately  cold  latitudes  ; 
ibey  cover  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Scotland  and 
in  fraand,  and  are  found  in  the  diSereni  states  of 
eolid  peat,  eat  and  dried  for  fuel,  and  of  a  black 
or  browo  color,  exiendini;  to  depths  of  four  to 
twenty  leet;  in  boggy  or  flow  moes,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  loo  much  water,  and  prevents  the 
consolidation  ;  aod  in  roaoy  varieties  of  peat 
earths  of  shallow  depths,  forming  khIb  of  that 
name,  someiimea  eoltivaied  and  ollener  unim- 

E roved— sometimei  elad  with  a  aeaniy  cohering  of 
eatha  and  coarse  vcgeialion,  and  often  naxed 
and  uncovered  with  any  growing  plant.  The 
theory  of  the  formation  of  peat  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  collection  in  hollow  places  of  ireea  and 
leavea,  of  veseialion,  by  the  action  of  air  and 
wateTi  and  of  the  suboequent  growth,  has  been 
mnerally  received  as  the  most  plausible;  but  we 
find  moasea  of  great  extent  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  on  high  grounds,  and  even  on  decli- 
TiUes,  where  no  water  can  stand,  and  where  no 
eolleeiions  could  be  fiirmed.  Trees  of  great  size 
have  been  found  in  noases,  and  alto  shrubs  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  the  leaves  and  Iruiia  are  not  un- 
frequenily  met  with  in  diflisrent  stages  of  decay. 
The  mosses  that  are  cropped  as  lend  are  not 
adapted  for  fuel,  the  composition  Is  too  friable 
and  earthy,  and  the  ctrcumaiance  of  the  lop  of 
many  mosses  being  of  a  different  color,  and 
^Dgy  and  fibrous,  favors  the  opinion  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  covering  adds  to 
the  bulk  ofthe  moss,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  a  more 
recent  state  of  decay  than  the  bottom  parts,  which 
have  become  a  black,  pulpy  sobatanee,  from  whkb 
«n  traces  of  fibrous  organiiation  have  com* 
pletely  disappeared.  Formations  ofpeat  are  found 
in  vaat  bedtlh>m  four  lo  twelve  foet  d^p  on  level 
grounds,  and  on  declivities  where  no  water  stas- 
aatea,  rad  wbeie  trees  aod  vegetaUe  mattera  suffi- 
fliaal  to  fem  tha  mom  aan  harrily  ba  auppoaad  to 


have  grown,  and  where  do  remains  are  ever 
found.  Mosses  generally  rest  on  clays  and  marls, 
and  very  often  qn  gravels  and  clayey  gravels  with 
white  sand }  and  theorists  are  driven  to  the  sa|>- 
posiiion  that  (here  exists  a  predisposing  cause  * 
towarda  the  Ibrmatioa  of  that  substance  in  the 
woods  on  which  the  moat  commenced  growing 
and  in  the  dimate,  and  in  the  subjacent  forma* 
tion,  and  also  in  the  production  of  the  planta  that 
are  adapted  by  the  decay  of  their  eoDsittuent 
parts  to  afibrd  the  peaty  substances.  But  all  the 
reasons  yet  given,  the  conjectures,  theories,  and 
BOppositions,  are  unable  to  account  for  the  great 
variety  of  the  formations  of  mass,  a  solid  mass, 
black  and  pulpy  from  top  to  bottom,  is  often  found 
adjoining  a  formation  of  spongy  fibrous  materi^ 
alike  at  the  top  and  on  the  substratum  of  day, 
and  both  existing  under  no  apparent  differenee  ol* 
circumstaneea ;  the  former  bare  and  uncovered,' 
and  incapable  of  supporting  weight ;  the  latter, 
matted  over  with  a  thick  growth  of  vegetablef^ 
supporting  heavy  weights,  and  aflbrdinga  pastor- 
age^  to  animals.  The  variftles  are  numerous ; 
some  aflbnl  fuel  wholly,  others  are  cultivated, 
while  many  are  unfit  for  either  purpose,  and  de- 
scend by  many  gradations  lo  a  shallow  stratum  of 
a  few  inches  in  depth,  end  are  called  turfy,  moor- 
ish, and  peaty  toils.  The'  antiseptic  quality  of 
peat  is  well  known,  and  preserves  aubataoces  mm 
decay ;  unlike  fens  and  marsbea,  the  air  is  healthy 
and  aalobrioua,  which  ahowa  that  the  moss  ia  not 
Id  a  state  of  poireraelton.  Most  grows  and  en- 
larges upwards  aOer  being  dug  and  carried  airay, 
supposed  by  the  plants  dissolving  by  the  macera- 
tion and  decay  of  their  parts,  and  not  by  any  pro- 
cess  analogous  to  putrefaction,  for  they  remain 
without  undergoing  the  usual  chemical  change. 
The  sterility  ol  moss  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
the  putrid  fermentation,  for  it  is  inflammable  and 
phosphorescent,  qualities  wholly  removed  from 
bodies  that  have  undergone  the  process  of  ultimata 
decay.  Moes  and  vegetable  mould  are  recbwied 
homogeneous  snbaiancea,  altered  by  the  diffiueol 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
external  agenriea  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  but 
this  fact,  when  granted,  gives  no  reason  tor  most 
and  mould  being  produced  in  adjoining  situations, 
where  little  or  no  difference  in  exteroRl  cireom- 
stances  wouldiw  supposed  to  nxisi.  No  livirm 
animals  exist  in  moss  ;  to  form  it,  dampnen  aod 
astringency  are  required,  and  the  water  must  be 
alkliseptic,  which  is  said  or  thought  to  derive  that 
quality  from  the  nibeoil.  But  we  are  equally  in 
the  dark  whether  the  astringent  and  mttiusftio 
quality'be  derived  from  the  aubaoil,  the  dimate, 
or  from  the  plants  that  grow  on  the  place  of  fontt> 
ation,  or  from  the  combined  influence  of  aU 
these  causes  joined  together;  the  scientific  reasoit- 
ings  of  theonstt  are  generally  overturned  by  fact^ 
aod  b^  the  appearances  of  nature  ;  and  'altsr  all 
the  opinions  and  conjectures  that  have  been  put 
forth,  the  more  reasonable  and  natural  conclusion 
would  seem  lo  be,  that  mosa  is  an  original  forma- 
tion, augmented,  like  other  formaiiona  of  a  similar 
nature,  by  physical  agencteo  aiill  goinff  on,  and 
that  it  has  been  prodiwed  and  located  by  eaiise% 
for  a  solution  of  which  our  wandering  tmafina- 
tiona  may  aver  aeareh  in  vain.  J.  D. 
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DK.  BOirOBBItlB't  PBOOBH. 

The  following  arllele  rron  a  French  wriler  *'on 
Ihe  rire8ervBtion,,ftc.,  of  wood,"  vru  tranalaied  for 
the  Savannah  Repoblican ; 

Since  ihe  Aeademy  ot'  Sciences  and  ihe  Cham- 
ber or  Depuiiea  approved  and  recommended  lo 

Eublic  atlention  ihe  inf^renioua  process,  discovered 
y  Dr.  Boueherie,  of  Bordeaux,  Tor  the  preserva- 
tion, elasticity,  hardness,  and  coloration  of  various 
kinds  of  nrooid,  the  learned  and  commercial  world 
await  with  impatience  Ihe  result  of  the  expern 
neaia  which  are  going  to  be  instituted  on  a  large 
aeale. 

The  learned  doctor  has  received  Trom  govern- 
ment a  mission  to  experiiyni  on  the  fine  forests 
or  the  eouih  ol'  France,  and  every  facility  has 
been  afforded  to  him  Ibrthasueeessrulappticaiion 
of  his  discovery.  The  process  employed  by  hiro 
is  very  simple,  and  he  hns  made  no  secret  of  it. 
It  consists  in  using  logeiher  viial  force  and  press- 
ore,  in  order  to  propel  into  (he  whole  texture  of 
the  largest  bodies  of  a  vegetable  nature  certain 
liqaidSf  convenieoily  prepared.  These  liquids, 
insinuating  themselves  quickly  through  (he  whole 
orgaoixation  of  the  fibre,  from  the  inink  to  the 
most  delicate  fibres  of  the  leaves,  drive  before 
ibem  the  aqueous  partaof  the  sap,  which  either 
ovaporaie  or  flow  down,  whilst  the  sails  that  they 
hoU  in  nloiion,  combining  with  the  mucilaginous 
or  solid  panicles,  destroy  lor  cvgTf  if  they  are  of 
ao  BDiiaep'ic  nature,  all  lendeticy  to  ftrmeotatioo, 
and  consequently  lo  decomposition. 

Numerous  experiments  have  shown  to  Dr. 
Boueherie  that  deliquescent  salts  and  the  primitive 
waters  of  salt  pits  communicate  lo  wood  a  very 
great  flexibility ;  and  this  is  such  that  a  wooden 
ruler,  although  exposed  for  many  months  to  the 
ehaogeaof  the  aiowsphere,  preserves  its  elaatieiiy, 
without  undergoing  any  sensible  alteration.  He 
has  also  found  that  pyrolignite  of  iron  hardens  a 
thin  ptanli,so  as  to  render  it  impenetrable  to  a 
musket  ball,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  saves 
U  from  deeay ;  and  that  fluids  imparting  color  and 
smell  can  communicate  to  wood  their  valuable  pro- 
penies|  ao  that  they  make  it  fit  for  the  heaviest 
works,  as  well  as  for  the  constructioo  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  delicate  furniture. 

But  of  all  ilie  ptiblib  departments,  the  one 
whidi  is  likely  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  beautiful  discovery  of  Dr.  Boueherie  is 
Bo  doubt  the  oavy.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
rapidity  the  body  and  the  roasts  of  ships  of  war 
are  destroyed.  By  means  of  the  new'prt>cess  the 
durability  of  ships  can  be  prolonged,  if  not  inde- 
finitely, at  least  in  a  very  high  proportion;  and 
also  Ihe  wood  used  for  railroads  becoming  incor- 
raptiMe,  much  expense  may  be  saved,  and  great 
bMiefits  obtained. 

Moreover,  a  new  fact  seems  to  show  that  it 
night  be  poesibia  heoeefortb  to  dispense  with  the 
very  heavy  expense  of  coppering  snips.  Timber 
prepared  by  Dr.  Boocberie,  and  placed  in  constant 
eoniact  with  sea  water,  diiring  a  Kmg  voyage  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bourdon,  has  been  preserved  all 
kinds  of  alteration. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  now  In  progress 
will  soon  be  known ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  the  success  when  we  consider  those 
already  obiaioed  and  attested  bf  the  repnrt  of  the 
tauaad  Domain  in  tba  nans  of  a  eommMoo 
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composed  of  Messrs.  Mirbel,  Arago,  Poneelet, 
Audouin,  Gambey,  and  Boussingauti,  members 
of  the  Acalemy  of  Ikien^.  The  authority 
attached  to  such  names  is  too  great  for  requiring 
any  commentary  on  our  parU  We  shall  merely 
extract  from  that  remarkaMe  report  the  Ibllowing 
pasoagc: 

"The  aim  of  Or.  Boueherie  Is  to  render  vrood 
much  more  lasting,  to  preserve  its  elasticity,  to 
protect  it  against  those  variations  of  volume,  re- 
sulting from  the  influence  of  wet  and  dr^  weather; 
to  dimmish  Its  eombusiibiliiy,  increase  its  tenatuiy 
and  hardness ;  and,  lastly,  to  impart  to  it  colon, 
and  even  odors,  various  and  lastiw. 

"  To  affirm  trial  all  these  condukms  have  beea 
fulfllled,  by  means  of  common  and  cheap  sub- 
stances, is  to  fix  the  serious  aiteniion  of  the  Aca- 
demy on  the  ^ry  important  subieet  which  we 
have  just  examined." 


OB  CIDBB  MAKtBO. 

CKni  Uw  Londm  Psmun'  H sgufeH. 

.DumbUton,  .Ougwt  23rvf,  1841. 

JIAdtarftr,— In  eonformity  to  ihe  request  of 
the  Winehcomb  Farmers'  Club  you  kindly  trans- 
mitted (0  me^  I  give  you  the  process  of  making 
my  best  eider  and  peny,  and  in  as  Aw  words  asl 
am  able  to  convey  it. 

The  apples  being  ripe  and  laid  in  a  heap  a 
fbnnight,  exposed  to  the  weather,  uncovered, 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  they  are  then  ground 
in  iba  cider-mill,  which  consists  of  a  circular 
stone  in  form  ol'  a  solid  broad  wheel,  about  4^ 
feet  in  diameter,  14  inches  wide,  and  weighs  about 
18  cwt. :  is  supponed  on  its  edge,  and  drawn  by  a 
horse  in  a  circular  trough  ofaton^  about  8  ieet 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  ibe  depth  of  12 
inches,  including  ibe  wooden  rim  upon  it,  which 
is  three  inches,  and  much  like  a  bark-milL.  In 
ihis  trough  near  two  bushels  of  apples  are  ground 
at  a  lime,  with  a  handful  of  charcoal  strewed 
amongst  them,  until  the  kernels  and  rinds  ere 
broken  small,  as  much  of  the  ttrtngk  of  the  eidtr 
dqttndt  uptm  it.  This  fact  was  proved  in  ihe  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  the  Rev.  John  Duncomb,  in 
1813,  by  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Symonds,of 
Herefbnl.  *'  He  made  one  hogshead  entirely  from 
Ihe  rinde  and  cores  of  apples,  and  another  from 
Ihe  pulp  of  Ihesame  fruii.  The  former  was  of 
the  most  unusual  strength,  and  high-flavored ; 
the  latter  was  watery,  and  possessed  not  one  rs- 
commendalion." 

A  horse  with  a  man  and  boy  will  grind  suSicieDt 
pommage  to  make  two  hogsheads  ofdder  in  a  day, 
which  is  leA  in  open  tubs  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  then  pressed  between  several  haircloths  by  a 
strong  screw-press,  and  the  cider  is  taken  to  the 
fining  house,  and  put  into  a  hogshead  or  longer 
vessel,  lo  a  few  days  it  will  ferment,  and  throw 
up  the  must.  When  that  appears,  it  is  drawn  off 
into  tubs,  and  about  one  pound  of  pulverized  ehar- 
ooal  is  stirred  in  it,  and  is  left  for  some  hours,  or 
until  the  next  day,  when  it  is  .pot  into  the  dittp- 
piiut  bags  to  fine  and  to  stop  the  fermentation  ; 
and  wiin  one  dozen  made  with  thin  calico  of  six- 
pence Ihe  yard,  stispended  from  frames,  the  eider 
IS  passed  Inrough,  Ming  pnoimul]/  drc^nd  imUk 
mttpulMriMB  cftsreoaL  Tbeaa  dnffpmg  bagp 
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an  in  ibe  forai  of  ordinary  jelly  bags,  end  their 
hoop*  are  (burieen  inehei  1q  the  clear.  For  a- 
ahort  tiir.e  the  cider  will  run  muddy  ihrouffh  the 
hags-^by  Continuing  to  fill  them  it  will  loon  he* 
eocne  dear.  The  muddy  cider  in  the  tulw  !■  then 
removedt 

From  one  to  two  hossheHda  a  diy  will  fine  by 
Iha'procesa,  but  some  I'ruit  fines  much  quicker 
Iban  other :  tht  applia  should  not  be  too  mellow  i 
and  peart  when  quite  ripe  chouid  be  grouud  ai 
»oon  as  collected.  Apples  with  yellow  pulps,  and 
fed  and  yetlttw  make  ihti  best  citrer—ftreen  apples 
Ihewoni.  The  cider  you  call  "  delietoua*  was 
tundd  with  pearmains,  Bleoheira  orangea,  and 
bromleys,  mixed  in  equal  qutiniities. 

The  dropping  bags  must  be  replaced  by  clean 
bnes  the  next  morning  to  filter  the  eider  le/i. 

The  eider  being  now  fine,  with  the  full  flavor 
of  the  fruit,  it  is  put  into  a  eaek  in  a  eo(A  cellar 
with  the  bungofr.  Wiihin  a  lew  dnys  another 
fermentation  will  commence,  and  the  cider  will 
have  a  pearly  whitenres,  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Boeiout  fiermentaiion.  Aa  soon  aa 
perceived,  it  must  be  run  through  the  charcoal 
bags  as  before,  but  It  will  pass  through  Jour  of 
them  quite  clear  in  lees  time  than  it  previously 
ran  through  the  twelve.  It  ia  then  put  into  the 
cask,  and  left  with  the  bung  off  until  March,  but 
ahould  any  Iprmentation  be  afterwards  perceived, 
(I  must  be  drawn  off  to  stop  it,  and  rauiriMd  to 
(be  same  caalc  or  another. 

In  making  the  common  cider,  it  is  carried  to 
the  cellar  direct  Ttom  the  cider  rojll.  and  ie  left  to 
jia  natural  (ermentations  until  December,  when 
It  la  banged  close.  But  if  any  part  of  the  best  he 
wished  to  be  preserved  for  the  nse  of  the  Tamily. 
it  can  be  fihered  in  the  cellar  after  throwing  out 
the  must. 

Bvery  veeset  used  must  be  quite  clean,  and 
free  fVom  the  acids  of  bad  cider  or  other  liquors  ia 
the  wood,  or  the  whole  will  .be  spoiled. 

.The  first  fermentation  le  ihe  vinous,  the  second 
the  aceioue,  and  the  last  the  putrefactive :  the  use 
of  the  charcoal  dropping  bags  is  to  fine  the  cider 
and  aim  Ihe  fermerUalion  at  the  citioim  praasa, 
and  which  it  does  efTectually;  and  in  the  same 
manner  all  wines  can  be  Gned  and  the  fermenta- 
llon  stopped  whenever  required,  and  the  flavor  oT 
the  Truit  preserved.  But  these  charcoal  dropping 
baga  are  also  valuable  to  deanae  impure  water  at 
aeOf  impure  river  water  which  supplies  large 
towns,  and  eofi  water  for  washing,  by  removinii 
the  soot. and  dirt  from  it.  That  they  have  been 
only  partially  used  since  the  years  of  their  disco- 
very, notwithstanding  Me  cost  nf  each  bag  does  not 
exceed  seoenpence,  can  ariee,  I  fancy,  only  from 
the  common  practice  of  rejecting  every  thhig  that 
ia  new  fbr  a  while,  however  good  and  useful  Ibr 
general  eomlbrta,  until  good  seoae  triumphs  over 
me  prejudices  of  vanity. 

Kver,  my  dear  sir,  your'a  ilncerely, 

Jambs  Riohardb. 
To  Edward  Holland.  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Wioeheomb  FaimeHa  CInh. 


BliTORT  or  THE  WEATHBK. 

PiMB  tbfl  Jornna)  of  Ooibdstm. 

With  an  old  work  pobliahad  bjPUfquB|«t 


Vienna,  In  1788,  combined  with  the  obtervationa 
made  by  Professor  PlafTof  Keil,  OffefTor,  of  Ger* 
many,  has  compiled  a  work,  entitled  The  History 
of  Climates  and  Changes.  For  the  gratification, 
as  well  ae  inlbrmaiion  of  the  reader  of  the  jour* 
nal,  I  quote  various  extracts  made  by  Taylor,  in 
a  work  published  iff  him  in  London  in  1880. 

"  it  is  very  difficult  to'  ascertain  the  preeiea 
condition  of  the  weather  in  distant  aiiea.  Tb« 
thermometer  was  not  invQQted  until  1S90,  byibo 
celebrated  Sanrtoria;  nor  waa  that  valuable  in- 
strument reduced  to  a  correct  standard  till 
by  the  skill  of  Fahrenheit.  Wehavelon  observa- 
lions  of  temperature  which  go  farther  back  than 
a  century.  Prior  to  that  period  we  miMt  fflean 
our  inlbrmatioD  from  the  looae  and  vcaniy  notices 
which  are  scattered  Inrough  Ibe  old  chronicles, 
relative  to  ihe  slate  of  the  harvest,  the  quality  of 
the  vintage,  or  the  endurance  of  the  Iroet  and 
snow  in  winter.  Great  allowance,  however, 
ehould  be  made  fbr  the  apirit  of  ezaggwatioD> 
and  tbe  love  of  the  marvelloua,  whieb  infect  all 
thoae  rude  historical  roontimeola. 

In  A.  O.  401,  tbe  Black  aea  waaeDlirely  rroseo 
over. 

In  462,  the  Danube  was  frosen  ao  ihatTheode- 
mar  marched  over  the  ice  to  avenge  his  ttrother'a 
death  in  Swabia. 

In  645,  the  cold  waa  so  aevera  in  wmier  that 
the  birds  allowed  ihemaelvaato  be  .caught  by  tha 
hand. 

In  763,  not  only  the  Black  sea,  but  the  Straita 
of  the  Dardanelles  was  frozen  over.  The  snow 
in  some  places  rose  fifty  feel  high,  and  the  ice 
was  BO  heaped  in  tbe  cities  as  to  push  down  tbm 

walls. 

In  800  the  winter  was  intensely  eold. 

In  822,  the  ifreat  rivers  oT  Europe,  such  sa  tbe 
Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Seine,  were  ao  bard 
frozen  as  io  bear  heavy  wagons  for  a  month. 

In  860,  the  Adriatic  was  frozen. 

In  874,  the  winter  was  very  long  and  severe. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  March,  and  encumbered 
the  ground  so  much  that  the  fbresia  Inaoecn- 
sible  for  the  supply  of  fuel. 

In  881,  and  again  in  893.  the  vines  were  kiUed 
by  the  frost,  and  Ihe  cattle  perished  in  tbmr  alalia. 

In  991,  the  winter  lasted  very  long  with  ex- 
tieme  seventy.  Every  thinir  waa  (h>xen,  tbe 
crops  totally  failed,  and  famine  and'pealilenoa 
closed  ihe  year. 

la  1044,  great  quantities  of  anew  lay  on  tbe 
ground  ;  the  vines  and  fruit  ireu  were  daalwywl 
and  famine  ensued. 

In  1067,  the  cold  was  so  inteass  tbat  raoet  of 
the  travellers  in  GiermaBy  were  frozen  to  death  oa 
the  road. 

In  1124,  Ihe  winter  was  uneomokoDly  aevefs, 
and  the  snow  lay  very  lone. 

In  1133,  It  was  vary  eold  io  Italy ;  the  Po  mm 
frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea;  the  hea|M  of 
snow  rendered  the  roads  impamaUei  tbe  wine 
casks  burst  in  the  eeHars,  and  even  treeasf^t  by 
the  action  of  the  frost  with  immense  noise. 

In  1179,  the  snow  was  8  feet  deepin  AnatriOy 
and  lay  till  Easier.  The  crops  and  vintage  fiulsd, 
and  a  great  muirain  consumed  the  cattle. 

Tbe  winters  of  1300  and  1210  were  both  oT 
them  very  severe,  insomiefa  ihet  the  eattla  died 
Ibc  waal « Ibddar. 
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la  1S16,  the  Po  froze  15  etts  deep,  and  wine 
boral  ihe  caakn. 

la  IS34,  the  Po  waa  a^in  Trozen,  and  loaded 
wegona  croaaed  the  Adriatic  to  Venice.  A  pine 
lareat  waa  kilted  by  the  Iroet  at  Kaveana. 

lo  12S6^  ihe  Danube  waa  Irosea,  and  remained 
loog  in  that  aUte. 

In  1961, 1  he  fhMt  waa  intenae  in  Soolland,  and 
tke  ground  bound  Dp.  The  Caiegut  waa  fhsen 
between  Norway  and  Jutland. 

In  1981,  aueb  quanttiiea  of  anow  lUI  in  Analria 
aa  lo  bury  (he  very  bouaea. 

lo  1292  ihe  Rihine  waa  frozen  over  ai  Breyaach, 
and  bore  loaded  wairooe.  One  abeei  ol  ice 
(ended  between  Norway  and  Jutland,  ao  ihnr 
travelleri  paaaed  with  ease  ;  and  in  Germany,  600 
pereooa  were  etnployed  to  clear  away  (he  anow, 
fiif  the  advance  of  ihe  Austrian  army. 

la  1306  the  rlvera  of  Gertnany  were  Ovzen, 
and  much  diitreas  waa  occaeioiied  by  (be  acarcity 
orproTiaiooa  and  Ibrage. 

lu  1316  the  cropa  wholly  failed  in  GrermaDy. 
Wheat,  which  ■omeyearabelbrecold  atatx^mea 
a  quarter  now  roae  (o  two  pounda. 

In  1323  the  winter  waa  ao  aevere,  that,  both 
bone  and  Toot  paaaengera  travelled  over  (be  ice 
Irom  DoRmerk  to  Lubec  and  Ddnizic. 

In  1S39  (he  cropa  Iftiled  in  Scotland,  and  auch  a 
famine  ensued,  that  the  poorer  aort  of  people 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  graai,  and  many  ot  them 
perished  mwerably  in  the  fields.  Yet  at  ihia  time 
wheat  waa  ao  low  in  England  aa  (Ana  thiUings 
and  fimrpene$  a  guarttr. 

In  1344  ii  waa  clear  fraat  from  November,  to 
March,  nod  all  the  rivera  of  Italy  were  frozen 
over. 

In  1392  the  vioeyarda  and  orcharda  Were  de- 
■troyed  by  frost,  and  the  trees  split  to  pieces. 

The  year  1408  bad  one  of  the  coldest  wioters 
ever  remembered.  Not  only  the  Danube  waa 
frozen  over,  but  the  aea  beiween  Gothland  and 
Zealand,  and  between  Norway  and  Denmark ; 
ae  that  the  wolrea,  driven  from  their  forests,  came 
over  the  ice  into  Jutland.  In  France  the  vine- 
yard* and  of^arda  were  dcatroyed. 

In  1^  both  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic  were 
frozen.  Travellera  paaaed  from  Lubee  to  Dantzic. 
In  France  Ihefrott  penetrated  into  theverycel- 
lara.  Cera  and  wtoe  foiled  and  men  and  cattle 
periahed  fbr  want  of  Ibod. 

The  aaceessive  wintertf  of  1432, 1433  and  1434 
were  nnooinmonly  severe.  It  snowed  forty  dayt 
without  interruption^  All  the  rivers  of  Germany 
were  IVozen  and  the  very  birds  took  shelter  in 
the  town.  The  price  of  wheat  rose  tn  England 
to  fawnly  steen  abiltings  a  quarter,  but  nas  re- 
duced to  .^abiliinga  the  fbllowiog  year. 

In  14W  the  Baltic  wae  Rozm  and  both  hone 
and  fbM  eroaaed  over  the  ice  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden.  The  Danube  eontinned  frozen  two 
nooib^  and  the  river  yaida  In  Germany  were 
diet  rayed. 

la  1468,  the  winter  was  so  aevere  in  Flanden, 
that  the  wine  disiributed  to  the  soldiera  wae  cat 
io  pieces  with  batcbeta. 

In  1644  the  same  thin^  happened  again— the 
wine  being  frozen  into  solid  himpa. 

In  1548  the  winter  waa  very  cold  and  pimraet- 
ed.  Between  Denmark  aiid  Boetoek,  atodgea 
drawn  by  oxea  or  boraea,  travelled  on  ice. 

in  UMf  ant  •fain  io  IMS,  llw  wioMr  ma  ex- 


iremely  severe  all  over  Europe.  The  Scheldt 
froze  so  bard  aa  to  euppon  loaded  wagons  lor 
ihree  months. 

In  1571,  the  winter  waa  severe  and  protracted. 
All  the  rivers  io  France  were  covered  with  hard 
and  solid  ice,  and  fruit  treea^  even  in  l^anguedoe 
were  killed  by  ibe  frost. 

lo  1694,  the  winter  was  ao  aevere  that  the 
Rhine  and  Scheldt  were  fhizen  and  even  the  sea 
ai  Venice. 

The  year  1608  waa  Uttcommooly  cold,  and 
snow  layofinimenaedepth  even  at  Padua.  Wheat 
rose  in  the  Windsor  market  Irom  ihinyaiz  efail< 
ling*,  to  tilty  six  shillings  a  quarter. 

In  my  next  anicle  I  will  conclude  the  account 
of  cold  and  frost,  and  commence  ihat  of  heal  and 
drought,  and  will  then  make  some  general  obaer- 
vatione  as  lo  the  effect  of  Iroai,  heat  and  motst- 
ure  upon  the  earth'a  cniata  or  atratas.    K.  M. 


TO  TSa  aDBeCBIOHB  TO  THB  rABHBBB* 

BBOlSTHk 

One  more  monthly  number  will  complete  the 
current  (9tfa)  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Regislery 
immediately  afier  which  will  be  oommeoeed  oar 
tabors,  expenditures,  and  performance  of  obtiga- 
lion  to  snbacribers,  Ibr  the  next  succeeding  volume 
and  year.  The  "Coodiiiona  of  publication"  for 
the  eoeuing  volume  will  be  inserted  in  ifaia  nnm- 
ber;  and  we  respee(fully  antf  eamcaily  reqoeal 
of  every  subacriber,  whether  old  or  new,  punctual 
or  detioquent  in  paying  hia  dues,  to  read  and 
mark  (he  eonditiooa,  and  the  oflara  of  difforeot 
premTum$  thereto  annexed. 

It  need  not  be  aaid  ihar  tve  deaire  the  conii- 
Dued  lavorable  regard  and  support  oT  (hoae  who 
have  tieraiolbre  given  tfa^  aubaariptioDB  to  ihia 
puUieadon,  and  who  approve  ite  courae  and  Ita  ^ 
feeta.  All  such  will  give  an  additional  and  import- 
ant value  to  (heir  continued  aubteriptiMia  by  send- 
ing eeriy  paymeWa,  thereby  makhig  (bemaalvaa 
entitled  to  one  or  other  of  tfaediflcrent  pretnhittiaol* 
lered  for  advanced  oTearlypaymente.  JLndthough 
many  auch  aabauibetB,  an  hetetefafe,  may  beooBF 
tent  to  icrego  th»  extm  pvemkuD  oopy,  afld  yet 
pay  aa  if  they  had  taken  it,  slill  we  prefer  that 
every  one  ahall  make  uae  of  thta  privilege  who 
mi^  have  a  right  to  require  it  The  extra  cepiee 
are  oat  sent  without  being  ordered  j  beoauae,  if 
not  wanted,  by  sending  even  a  tingle  nomberi 
a  volume  ta  da8(royad,  without  benefit  to  any  one. 

Thona  eabaeribera  whodeaign  or  wiab  tedift' 
oontinua  receiving  the  Farmen*  Rag^ter,  tn 
as  eamaMlyraqaeaied  to^va  tin  proper  DOtiaa 
(Mcordnng  fo  tk*  eonA'fteiM,)  aa  eaily  aa  poaiiMe 
after  thia  publieatioaj  and  ^  no  meane  to  mil, 
m  m  mny  do,  uaiil  our  axpaaditara  for  Unir 
aupply flf  the BBZt  vdaawhaa  ben  Ibllf  loflvr- 
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Ted,  or,  siill  woree,  uoiil  the  limit  of  time  -for  dii- 
eoBiiwufioe  hue  elapied. 


THV  BBIIEDY  OF  BACH  IHDITIDUAL  AOAIMIT 
HOH-PATIKO  BAHKS.* 

Fnn  the  Bank  BaCmKr. 

Having  perused  your  firit  number,  and  con- 
sidering your  objecL  to  be  one  of  general  inierevt, 
and  highly  praiseworihy,  the  writer  readily  con- 
tribute* the  reiuli  of  hii  obwrvaiion  and  eiperi- 
ence  for  iu  pronioiion. 

A  continued  suspension  of  the  banks  is  an 
abuse  only  tolerated  by  a  depraved  public  opinion. 
The  cireulatioii  of  the  notes  ol  suspended  banks, 
OS  monof,  is  an  absurdity.  1 1  introduces  a  cur- 
reoey  ol  fluetuHtiog  and  indeHniie  value,  or  oi'  oo 
value  at  all,  deetructive  of  all  credit,  and  highly 
demoralizing  to  the  community  which  toteratei 
it.  In  fact  Ita  evils  are  universaUy  admitted  io 
IbCory.  The  great  mistake  is  in  so  readily  sub- 
mitting (o  them  in  practice.  The  great  error  is 
in  relerence  to  the  remedy.  Kvjery  individual  is 
made  to  believe  that  he  alone  can  do  nothing,  that 
he  has  no  aliemative  but  submission,  until  the  pub- 
lic provide  the  remedy. 

Now  the  fact  is  direcily  the  contrary.  Every 
individual  has  the  remedy  in  his  own  bands. 
That  remedy  is  the  refusal  lo  receive  broken  pro- 
miaes  in  eicnange  for  property,  or  in  payment  of 
eontracte.  This  every  man  can  do.  And  in  the 
latter  caae  eventual  payment,  in  the  l^al  curren- 
cy of  gold  and  eilver,  is  secured  to  him  by  ihe 
oooRtltution  of  the  Cuited  States.  It  is  true  in- 
dindualears  unwilling  to  delend  their  rights  by 
law  againat  a  powerful  public  opinion,  however 
false  and  mistaken  that  opinion  may  be.  But 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  when  a  great  public 
evil  is  the  result  of  such  acquiescence,  it  becomes 
an  act  of  patriotism,  an  absiolute  duly,  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  the  abuses  of  the  banks.  This 
remedy,  or  1  am  much  mistaken,  still  exists 
agahwt  Ihe  banks  of  Vi^inia.  The  led^lature 
has  most  improperly  relieved  the  banks  Irom  the 
ptnaUus  of  suspension,  but  has  no  power,  to  se- 
cnra  them  against  eventual  payment  of  their 
notes  with  interest.  Let  a  numoer  of  patriotic 
tndividualB  unite  in  the  meaiure'of  bringing  suits 
on  every  bank  note,  or  in  whatever  way  will 
make  the  suits  most  expensive  io  costs  to  the 
banks,  and  you  will  very  soon  see  tbe  resump- 
tion of  every  solvent  bank.  They  will  either  pay 
or  break.  This  is  not  mere  speculation.  The  ex- 
peiiment  ha*  been  tried  in  New  fingland,  with 


•  Were  we  permitted  to  give  tbe  name  of  the  author, 
it  would  command  respect  and  attention  for  this  com- 
jnomeatioD,  even  if  m  merit  were  not  of  itself  cod- 
nicuous.  We  may  however  say  thus  far,  that  it  is 
the  production  of  one  who  is  friendly  to  the  banking 
lystem  properly  conducted,  and  to  a  currency  princi- 
pally of  bank  psper— and  who,  mueover,  has  learned 
by  foog  ixacttcs)  acquaintance  as  much  of  bankiiif: 
and  commercial  business,  as  he  has  by  study  and 
leasMiing  of  tbe  theoretical  truths  and  principles  of 
Biriitical  economy.  We  are  proud  of  such  a  conlribu- 
non  to  the  Bank  R;foriaer;  and  shall  be  gratified 
hereailter  to  present  through  ita  pages  the  views  of  so 
well-informed  a  frsnA-mon,  even  should  they  come 
in  eoHliet  with  oar  own  o^niont— En,  B.  R. 


rterlect  success.    In  1808,  tbe  country  banks  io 
New  England  had  adopted  various  expedirals 
to  evade  or  delay  the  paymnnl  of  their  notes,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  became  depreciated 
U)  the  extent  of  three  or  lour  per  cent.,  and  ibis 
very  depreciaiion  gave  to  them  the  entire  circula- 
tion for  common  purposes,  even  io  tbe  city  of 
Boston.    Each  bank  justified  itself  as  now  by 
tbe  practice  of  others.   A  number  of  individuals, 
viewing  the  matter  in  its  true  light  as  an  abuse  in 
banking  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  from  the 
best  motives  united  in  tbe  measure  of  bringing 
separate  suits  on  every  note  presented  for  paymeni, 
relying  on  the  coercion  arising  from  multiplying 
the  C0BI8.  As  [he  lawa  of  Massacbuseits  imposed 
no  penalty  at. that  time  beyond  the  legal  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  some  reams  of  blank 
writs  were  prepared  and  notice  given  to  ihe  banks 
of  the  determination  to  resist  t^eir  abuses.  The 
auccesB  was  complete.   Tbe  first  bank  on  which 
the  experiment  was  tried  gave  up  the  contest 
afier  a  few  days'  resistance.   The  others  rried  for 
quarter.   The  reformation  was  immediate  and 
complete ;  but  soon  revealed  the  actual  insolvency 
of  many  banks,  which  had  found  it  easy  to  sustain 
their  credit  under  the  former  system  of  oon.pay- 
ment.   Experience  has  lully  shown  that  there  is 
no  remedy  lor  bank  abuses  like  ihe  coercion  of 
the  law.    We  recommenjj  this  specific  to  the 
patriotic  Association  of  Petersburg.     A  bank 
which  will  not  pay  ita  notes  alter  a  suspension  of 
four  yeare,  should  be  treated  as  the  established 
enemy  of  aound  credit  and  honest  dealing,  and 
driven  from  the  community.   The  common  error 
put  forward  in  the  school  ofJUr.  Biddle,  and  wide- 
ly circulated  by  the  needy  friends  ol  a  depreciated 
currency,  is  that  one  portion  or  community  of  the 
United  Slates  cannot  maintain  a  sound  currency 
whilst  a  neighboring  community  toleratea  a  de- 
preciated one— that  there  can  be  oo  resumption 
unless  it  be  general.    Thus,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  is  made  to  believe  that  Ihe  banks  of 
that  slate  cannot  resume  specie  payments,  whilst 
Baltimore  ia  in  a  siaie  of  suspension.   So  Mary- 
land must  wait  for  both  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  as  all  can  never  agree  upon  the  lime, 
there  will  never  be  resumption.   Now  this  idea  is 
wholly  false,  the  veriest  of  errors.  Specie  is  whol- 
ly out  or  use  in  a  community  where  a  depreciat- 
ed currency  is  generally  adopted.   It  commands 
a  premium  lor  the  purpose  of  being  Iransmiued 
abroad  or  where  it  is  properly  appreciated,  lis 
tendency  is  to  leave  the  community  where  the 
banks  are  suspended,  lo  go  to  that  where  the 
banks  pay  specie.   The  result  is  as  uniformly 
true  in  practice  as  the  theory  ia  sound  and  reason- 
able. 

Boston,  and  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  eom- 
mercial  centre,  found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
specie  payments  io  1816  and  1816.  When  the 
banks  of  every  other  portion  of  the  United  Stales 
suspended,  the  banks  of  N  ew  Enirland  were  never 
more  at  ease.  So,  since  April  ISStt,  Boston  and 
New  Vork  have  maintained  the  integrity  of  a  sound 
currency,  wiihoul  tbe  «lighiesi  difficulty.  When 
Philadelphia  suspended,  did  her  doing  so  make 
specie  paymems  more  difficult  to  maintain  in 
New  York?  On  the  contraiy,  after  the  panic 
arising  from  a  false  public  opinion  was  over,  it 
wei  found  that  ihe  current  of  apecie  was  wholly 
from  Philadelphia,  where  it  bad  eeaaed  to  be  ia 
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demand,  toioonl  New  York,  where  It*  value  was 
appreciated  iq  the  curreoey.  So  in  bet  the  banks 
or  ViriHnia  have  notfaing  to  fear,  by  reaumin);, 
whilst  Baltimore  reniaina  auvpendeii.  The  notes 
^of  the  Virginia  banks  wilt  at  once  bear  a  prrroiuni 
'in  Baltimore,  for  use  io  Viraioin,  equal  to  the  de- 

Sreciation  ol'  ihe  Baliimore  currency.  Bui  the 
anks  of  Baliimore  will  not  be  the  purchasers,  sinre 
byiloing  so,  they  are  losers  of  ihfi  sum  which 
they  have  to  pay  as  premium.  The  town  of  Pe- 
tersburg can  maintain  a  sound  currency  if  it  will. 
Without  the  slightest  difficulty,  every  individual 
may  decide,  that  be  will  recognize  no  currency 
by  receiving  or  paying  ii,  but  at  us  specie  value- 
there  lies  the  true  remedy.  ExpmtiiGHCK. 
/Boston,  October  Iff. 


BOOT  CUI.TOKB  IV  VRAIIOB. 

For  Um  Pumen'  B«fiiur. 

Afr.  Editor, — I  send  yoit  an  article  on  theruliure 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  beets  in  France, 
translated  Iroro  '  La  Bon  Jardinier.* 

Pummt  4£  Urr*,  or  PamsRliere,  fibAmum  tubt- 
ronm— /rtsA  potato^ — "Hiii  valuable  plani  Tortu-' 
nately  needs  do  recommeiidation  in  FratMe;  its 
Dwrits  are  fully  appreciated  there,  and  if  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  still  behind-hand  in  ihe 
euhivaiion  of  it,  that  will  not  lont;  be  ihe  cnse. 
Care  for  the  future  should  be  directed  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  which  its  cul'ure  is  susceptible,  care 
as  to  the  diflerpnt  operations  which  it  rfequircs, 
care  in  the  choice  of  varieties  in  relation  to  the 
difference  of  soils  and  climntes.  WantornpacR 
prevents  my  entering  into  details  sufficiently  (or 
any  of  these  objects  *,  I  shall  therefore  conline 
Diyself  to  a  few  detached  remarks.  The  methods 
oT  cultivating  the  potato  are  varioos,  and  one  can 
name  none  of  them  that  are  not  advantageous 
when  Ihe  work  has  been  done  with  atieniion  and 
assiduity.  Whatever  method  one  follows  he 
should  never  forget  (hat  ihe  oltener  and  better  he 
works  his  potatoes  the  greater  and  larger  will  be 
their  prodtict.  There  Is  yet  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  ibc  best  method  of  manuring  Ibr  ihem, 
but  the  prevailing  custom  seems  to  be  to  throw 
(he  compost  into  Ihe  furrows,  anS  to  place  t^e 
potatoes  immediately  on  it.  In  hard  day  lands, 
where  generally  ihe  quality  of  the  potatoes  is 
bad,  one  wilt  find  it  belter  to  use,  instead  of  Ihe 
compos),  coarse  Hiter,  or  even  new  slnw,  or  the 
leaves  of  any  dry  plants  which  serve  to  raise  and 
lighten  ihe  ground.  We  wilt  give  here  an  idea 
of  the  Irish  method  of  cultivating  (he  potato, 
which  differs  widely  from  ours,  and  which  they 
say  is  more  productive,  and  which  has  in  addition 
the  advantage  of  bringing  good  potaiofs  in  land 
naturally  too  wet  for  this  planl.  They  divide  the 
land  into  beds  more  or  less  wide,  but  say  five  leet 
divided  by  an  interval  of  two  feet.  This  Interval 
shoold  not  be  planted,  and  will  serve  to  furnish 
eanh  to  lay  on  that  which  Is  planted.  They 
work  liithtly  with  a  hoe  or  spade  Ihe  enrfaee  of 
tbe  beds.  They  then  spread  the  mantire,  od  the 
•urfkce  of  which  they  place  the  potatoes  at  re- 
gular distances  of  from  nine  to  ten  inches  every 
way.  They  then  cover  them  with  from  two  to  three 
faehea  of^  dirt  taken  from  the  aforementioned 
voplatti'd  intervals.  Wban  the  plants  are  aomt 
Vet  IX.~e7 


inches  high  they  place  about  them  anoiher  layer 
of  earth,  taken  irom  the  aame  places ;  this  opera- 
tion is  to  be  repeatad  rather  later  a  third  time. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  eanh  Irom  the 
iniervels  should  be  well  pulveHaed  before  It  is 
spread  on  the  t>eds. 

As  the  quesiion  of  siving  preferenee  4o  targe 
tubercles  or  to  vniall  ones,  to  quariela  or  to  eyes, 
cannot  be  discussed  here,  I  will  only  permit  myself 
to  say  that,  from  some  comparative  experiments, 
It  seems  that  wiib  an  equal  number  and  on  equal 
ground  ihe  large  luberrles  will  give  tbo  most  con- 
siderable net  produci,  and  ifaat  the  small  lubeicles 
or  the  bits  of  potato  prudoce  a  ^vater  quantity 
in  proportion  -to  the  quantity  of  seed  that  is  plan'- 
ad.  Therefore  one  should  pref^  either  the  one 
mode  or  other  as  he  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  ma- 
nage lo  advantage  his  land  or  his  seed.  The 
eyes  detached  with  a  Utile  of  the  pulp  have  been 
very  much  recommended.  This  is  a  supp  ementary 
means,  very  uselul  in  years  of  scarcity,  but  in  ordi- 
nary cases  is  not  as  desirable  either  as  the  whole  tu- 
bercles or  B8  the  queriers.  The  germs  already  put 
out,  detached  Irom  the  tubercle  which  bean  Ibeffl, 
and  planted,  give  very  good  results.  To  obtain 
ihem  at  the  latest  period  it  is  well  to  plant  somq 
time  to  June  slips  lakeo  from  stalks  that  aresuf- 
ficieoily  firm  and  developed.  Tbis  mode  is  ad- 
venlageoos  for  replanliog  where  they  have  failed 
to  roioe  up,  and  appears  susceptible  of  very  im< 
portent  applications,  and  deserves  to  be  studied 
with  attention  and  interest.  Tbeseed  Irom  the  ber- 
ry is  another  valuable  mode  of  reproducilon,  w)>ich 
it  is  desirable  that  every  one  should  know,  thiit 
they  may  make  use  of  it  in  ease  of  need.  It  will 
gfve,  in  the  first  year,  if  the  land  is  I  ght  and 
suitable,  produce  of  ^DOd  size.  Ii  is  executed, 
in  two  manners,  first  by  sowing  them  in  a  nursery 
in  Ihe  garden,  to  replant  at  from  Giteen  lo  eighteen 
inches  between  each  plant,  or  by  sowing  ibem 
in  the  following  manner,  viz :  The  earth  being 
properly  prepared,  they  make  slight  trenches  at 
the  distance  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  twp  leet 
apart.  In  March  or  April  they  sow  it  very  thinly 
in  these  trenches,  and  cover  it  very  lightly  wi'h 
earth  well  pulverized.  When  the  young  plants 
can  be  easily  distinguished  pull  up  the  weeds  with 
the  hand ;  then  when  they  are  some  inches  high 
work  them  anew  and  thin  them  in  ihe  plaoea 
where  they  are  too  thick,  and  with  a  taoe_  place 
some  eartb  about  the  plants  which  rem'aio,  to 
streogiheo  them.  Rather  later  a  second  thinning 
is  necessary,  which  leaves  the  planta  about  one 
foot  apart,  this  lime  they  should  be  moderately 
hilled  up.  They  then  continue  to  bill  them  as 
they  do  planted  potatoes,  lo  an  experimental 
sowing  ol  an  entire  field,  executed  for  the  Society 
of  Agriculture  by  M.  Sageret  and  myself^  we  ol^ 
taioed  in  this  manner  potatoes  of  which  the 
largest  moiety  were  of  the  ordinary  size  and  tha. 
rest  were  aa  large  as  nuts.  But  the  pnncipat  and 
almost  only  design  io  sowiiig  them  is  to  obtain 
new  varietiea.  Many  varieties  of  potatoes  differ 
very  widely,  some  are  very  early  and  some  very 
late ;  some  are  distinguished  fbrtbeir  great  yield, 
others  for  their  excellent  quality;  so.ne  have  but 
few  stalks  and  leaves,  giving  free  access  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  some  species  the  leaves 
form  a  thick  cover  that  effectually  wards  off  the 
sun.  These  differences  should  have  great  in- 
flueoea  on  the  ehoiea  of  the  ktnd  to  be  cultivated 
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in  different  eiBCaoMtuicea  and  eoHi.  Thus  the 
leafleu  varieties  will  be  of  a  belter  quality,  and 
will  ripeo  better  in  a  cold  aod  moiai  soil,  whilvi 
those  which  keep  oft'  the  sun  Irom  their  rooiB  will 
protect  iheroselves  beuw  ia  a  drought  on  a  dry 
and  flcorcbiog  soil.  The  varieties  whose  Tuber- 
cles lead  to  raise  themselves  to  the  surface  should 
t>e  billed  more,  aod  cooaequeatly  planted  more  dis- 
lanl,  tbao  the  other  kinds ;  the  i^eatment  ol  ihose 
whose  tuberolee  naturally  grow  downwards  should 
be  proportionably  opposite.  Onesees'by  ihisthat 
the  study  of  the  varieties  is  far  Irom  being  in- 
dift'erent,  and  tbat  to  obtain  in  quantity  and  quality 
the  beat  possible  produce,  it  is  necessary  lo  com- 
bine local  circumstaaces  with  ibe  habits  of  ihe 
variety,  and  to  modily  the  culture  in  consequence 
Ibereoli  Among  iha  numerous  varieties  which 
-exist,!  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  most  va- 
luable. ^.cofTitcAon^ntnu.  called  the  yellow  Hol- 
land ID  the  Parisian  markets,  it'  very  tight  and 
digestible.  JLa  tntfft  d'ooAt  is  apaiered,  early 
and  very  good.  La  DucroixiUt  is  ol  a  rose  color, 
pretty  long,  of  ao  excellent  quality,  end  keeps 
well.  The  early  duM^i^  yellow,  round,  and  re- 
markable lor  its  extreme  precocity.  It  ripens  in 
June.  Th»  fine  early  is  a  variety  which  has 
been  lately  brought  from  the  Uuiied  Stales,  and 
is  almost  as  lurward  es  the  preceding,  but  more 
mealy  and  of  a  better  quality.  La  (^mse,  or  Shaw, 
is  yellow,  obluog  and  more  forward,  larger  and 
more  productive  than  the  truffe  d'aoftt.  It  is  the 
moat  valuable  oi  the  early  varieties  that  I  know. 
Tba  laie  Irish,  called  the  American  at  Aeulcbatel, 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  SwiM  potato  at  Valeti- 
ciennes,  is  valuable  because  it  eao  be  kppi  until 
midsummer  wiibout  sprouting.  Many  other  va- 
rietiei  might  be  meoiioned,  particularly  among 
ihe  pale  red  and  the  large  yellow.  Many  ol  this 
last  variety  have  the  merit  of  being  at  the  same 
time  productive  and  very  good.  The  varieties 
of  the  potato  are  net  absolute,  but  depend  ofien 
on  the  climate  and  the  soil,  aod  it  is  proper  that 
one  should  try  many  kinds  before  ho  determines 
whieh  be  ahall  cultivate."  The  seed  can  here  be 
or  great  use  in  creating  new  varieties  in  different 
situations,  more  suited  lo  ibe  cliqule  in  which 
they  are  originated,  than  iboae  brought  from  a 
distance. 

1  have  received  from  M.  Saline  a  wild  potato, 
Ihe  type  ot  all  ot  eur  varieties,  but  its  amall  end 
brown  tut>erelea  are  interior  to  our  good  species. 
I  have  mentioned  this  variety  odty  on  secount  of 
■  he  intereat  which  it  ofiers  in  relation  lo  natural 
history  and  to  the  hislory-of  this,  plant,  so  import- 
ant In  eur  rural  economy.  To  Ibe  dlHierent 
varieiiea  mentioned  above  I  will  here  add  the 
StinvUU.  It  is  a  yellow,  oblong  potato,  and  was 
obtained  Irom  ihe  seed  by  M.  Saiaville,  a  farmer 
of  disiinciion,  who  had  the  kindness  lo  cemmuni- 
eaio  it  lo  me,  with  many  Other  good  rarieiies  ob- 
tained in  the  aama  manner.  It  ia  one'  of  the 
beat  potatoes  ihat  I  am  conversant  with,  has  a 
fine  pulp,  is  dry,  mealy,  and  has  a  fine  9iivor. 
This  and  the  Descroiziile  are,  I  ihink,  the  only 
poiaiaes  which  can  without  too  much  ezaggeraiioo 
be  compared  lo  the  chestnut.  The  first  working 
to  be  given  to  the  potatoes  may  be  done  very 
ailvaniageously  with  a  harrow,  dragsing  it  trans- 
varaely  on  the  rows  some  time  alier  planting, 
when  the  uhoois  first  begin  to  show  ihemselvet 
above  the  ground ;  they  paa«  the  barrow  twice 


over  the  rows,  this  is  a  good  and  economical 
mode  of  working  the  potato. 

Navet,  tumy>.  Jtt^UmU.  Brasica  Jtapa. — 
The  resources  which  the  turnip  lurnishes  as  Idod 
lor  cattle  through  the  winter  are  generally  koowa. 
From  time  immemorial  ihey  have  used  this  root ' 
in  Frence  for  fattening  beeves  and  to  aid  ia  the 
keeping  of  cows,  sheep  and  hogs.  Turnips  like 
a  soil  rather  light  and  dry,  than  stiff  and  moist, 
well  prepared,  clean  and  manured.  I'ha  ordina- 
ry time  lor  sowing  them  is  Irom  ibe  first  of  July 
lu  the  first  ol  August,  it  however  may  in  seme 
cases  be  deferred  as  late  as  the  first  of  aieptember 
and  in  otbers  may  be  much  earlier.  The  usual 
mode  of  sowing  them  in  France  ia  to  sow  them 
broad-cast;  that  of  sowing  them  in  rows  would  be 
certainly  prelerable  on  account  ol'the  greater  laciliiy 
of  weeding  and  working  ihem,  il'  the  implements 
suitable  Ibr  ihia  work,  such  as  the  cultivator,  the 
small  triangular  harrow,  and  other  simitar  instru- 
ments, were  more  used  among  us.  One  can 
even  after  having  sown  them  broad-caat  trace 
the  rows  with  these  insirumems  at  ihe  £rat  worit- 
ing.  But,  in  whatever  manner  one  sows  them, 
it  is  always  adraotageons  lor  the  turnips,  aod  lor 
the  crop  that  ibllows  them,  that  they  be  thin  aod 
well  worked.  Although  it  is  generally  very  ad- 
vantageous lo  give  the  culture  of  turnips  the 
care  which  I  have  indicated,  yet  1  should  Odd  ibat 
they  IrequenUy  get  very  good  crops  of  this  root 
wiih  much  less  cere,.and  m  sowing  them  after  a 
single  tight  working  given  to  the  siubble  fields 
the  seed  wilt  thrive  il  the  saa^on  is  favorable. 
Although  this  is  by  no  means  the  beat  mode,  yet 
in  couDiries  wbereihis  culture  is  but  little  advanced 
It  often  renders  good  service  to  the  farmers.  .Il  is 
particularly  in  the  rye  lands,  light  and  sandy,' that 
ihis  manner  of  cultivaiing  tfie  turnip  can  be 
practised  wiih  success.  A:|  targe  varietiM  are 
suitable  Ibr  the  larmei;  ihe  one  principally  usfd 
is  the  larse  turnip  ol  Limousin  called  the  iZoM- 
oule.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  turnip. 
That  of  jiuvergne  with  a  red  top  is  excellent,  the 
Norfolk  is  SLiii  more  renowned,  but  it  is  slow  in 
coming  to  maiuriiy,  and  for  that  reason  does  not 
suit  lor  taie  sowing,  and  requires  a  careful  culture 
to  obtain  its  fuV  devetopeiqent ;  a  third,  originally 
from  Holland,  and  noticed  in  my  colleotioB  as  the 
TVrwpAdfj^  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  lacili- 
iy of  its  success,  the  rapid  advancement  and  the 
great  size  of  its  roots.  It  is  much  better  suited 
than  the  other  varieties  lo  be  sown  late  aod  under 
unfavorable  circumstances.  The  round  yellow  htr- 
nyj  ia  also  a  very  good  variety ;  it  grows  less  out  of 
liie  giound  tlian  the  J?afr»ouie,  aod  does  not  ac- 
quire such  great  size ;  its  pulp  is  close  aod  firm, . 
and  it  can  stand  the  frost  rather  better.  A  new 
variety,  the  ytUow  Sootck  iumipf  has  lately  spread 
a  little  in  Scotland  and  England,  beoausa  it  is  aoid 
to  be  better  aUe  than  alt  others  to  stand  iha  cold. 
Among  the  long  turnips  one  of  the  most  beaBiiful 
and  best  for  the  larmers  is  the  long  noMt  rfe  ana- 
pagne,  from  Alsace,  sometimes  known  as  the  lorg* 
Berlin  tumip.  The  turnips  should  bo  dug  up 
and  put  away  belbre  the  cold  weather,  at  teaU  all 
ibat  you  do  not  wish  to  have  eaten  where  they 
stand,  by  ilie  sheep,  which  is  in  some  iotf  eoices 
very  advisable.  They  eoir  genenlly  alx  poni^ 
of  seed  to  the  hectare.* 


*  ▲  beetars  is  e^oal  to  two  Engliih  aens.  '  - 
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OarMU.  I>avau  eonta.  The  exeeltenr  quali- 
ty oi'  the  caribi  as  rorage  for  caiUe  i«  well  kooTrn, 
aod  should  rendv  '>*  culture  in  iba  fields  more 
yamral  iban  ii  is.  Oue  of  iis  advantages  is  ibat 
It  caa  make  ablll  wiibout  manure.  A  soil  soli, 
deep,  weU  pulverized,  and  tbat  has  bcca  naoufed 
dunns  the  previous  year,  suiia  it  besL  If  one 
•eea  Bi  i«  maoure  far  ihcoi  ii  is  t«eat  lo  use  com- 
posL  Tt«y  mtw  ibem  at  my  time  during Man^, 
April  and  May,  aod  soMetiBies  avao  lo  Jone, 
soeordiag  lo  ibe  dimaie  and  soil,  at  tbe  rate  of 
from  8  10  10  pouods  per  heciaret  either  broad-cast 
or  in  rows,  which  is  best.  They  covertheseed  with 
a  light  rake  and  a  roller.  Sometimes  the  eairot 
is  sown  with  oals,  barley,  flax  or  some  other 
spring  grain,  or  even  oo  the  rye  and  wheat  with 
a  mkr,  the  success  is  less  certain  thus  than  when 
sown  ahine.  In  the  last  ease  they  thin  them  and 
work  them.  They  cat  off  Ihe  leaves  as  they  dig 
them  up  or  alierwards,  they  ibeo  put  ihem  in  a 
shelter  to  preserve  them  Trom  the  cold,  or  if  the 
•oU  is  dryibey  place  ibem  in  deep  ireoches,  or  in 
a  pii.  Many  kiods  ol'  carrots  are  cultivated  Tor 
caiile.  In  iuigland  ihey  preler  (he  red,  in  Flan- 
decs  tbe  pale  red,  with  a  large  top,  elsewhere  the 
yellow  or  white.  There  is  some  diflerence  in  tht 
varieties  independent  of  the  color,  but  all  can  be 
usefully  employed.  Tbe  yeUote  of  jfchicourt  is 
justly  reicatdcd  as  one  ol'  the  finest  kinds,  the 
large  whit*  rf  BrtUuil  is  also  a  very  fine  and 
vigoroua  Tarieiy.  Since  1836 1  have  bad  a  variety 
wnich  was  aeat  ne  Ihun  Bruiaels  and  which 
seem*  to  me  very  inteieaiiiiff  to  fiiniiws ;  it  is 
while  with  a  green  to|^  aodrgrowa  coDsiderably 
out  oT  the  ground,  extremely  brga  and  remarka- 
bly vigorous. 

BtUtTuM  ekampHrt.  Bntltt.  Btta  viUgari* 
OBsipesfru.— All  beets  are  excellent  food  for  cat- 
tle, especially  ibr  milk  cows,  but  they  cultivate 
particularly  for  this  purpose  the  Betltraet  ekam- 
pHre  on  account  of  its  great  product.  It  requires 
a  good  soil  weH  prepared,  and  that  has  been  roa- 
aured  during  the  winter.  They  sow  it  Ironi  the 
hMorHaren  lo  first  ol  May,  otien  broad-cast,  but 
the  culture  in  rows  is  preterable  at  the  distance 
of  fil\een  to  eighteen  inches,  which  is  necessary 
to  work  tbe  intervals  with  the  hoe  or  the  cultiva- 
tor. They  thin,  weed  and  work  the  plants  with* 
out  billing  them.  Tbe  beet  is  also  sown  in  hoi 
beds  to  be  replanted  in  the  fields  when  the  roots 
have  auained  the  size  of  the  finger.  At  the  end 
ol'  summer,  when  ihey  have  nearly  attained  iheir 
OMiuriiy,  one  can  gather  the  leaves  ^king  those 
whieh  are  at  tbe  bottom  and  always  leaving  a 
good  bnnch  at  tbe  top.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ner,  belbre  the  firosta,  loey  dig  up  tbe  roots,  and  after 
having  taken  off  all  oT  ihe  leaves  and  wiped  off 
the  dirt,  they  put  them  in  a  dry  place,  or  in  a  pit  or 
trenches,  in  itw  ground,  covered  with  coarse  straw, 
to  defend  them  from  the  cold  and  dampness. 
They  aan  eat  these  roots  during  the  whole  winter. 
Th6re  are  many  varieties  of  the  field  beet,  but  ol 
which  the  most  esteemed  and  the  most  beautlfijl 
U  chat  which  grows  more  than  half  out  of  the 
ground,  and  is  lor  that  reason  called  BtlUravtsur 
ttrrt.  La  Betttrave  blaruM  pwM,  generally 
oaed  for  making  sugar,  deserves  also  to  be  used 
as  boi  for  eatiw..  From  tbe  intecesiiag  experi- 
menia  retaied  in  the  Annate  de  Roville,  by  Mons. 
da  IkMubaalt,  it  appeara  superior  lo  the  Setttrat* 
in  the  pcoportion  of  two  to  one  in 


point  of  Dotritloua  qualities.  Xa  btantkt  a  eolUt 
rote,  also  cultivated  as  a  variety  lor  sugar,  is  per- 
haps aiill  more  valuable  for  eatlle  than  the  pure 
white,  because  it  is  more  vigorous  and  larger.  1 
will  mention  as  being  one  ol  ihoaA  used  in  mak- 
ing comparative  experimeni^  the  •Antiis  blaneke. 
Tbe  skin  is  yellow  and  ike  palp  is  whiltt.  It  is  rioh 
in  saccharine  matter  and  at  the  aame  time  strong 
and  vigorous.  When  4hey  sow  the  beet  in  rows 
they  uae  six  poundaoTaeadf  and  whea  bcoadaait 
from  eight  to  ten  povads  par  haetai*. 


Two  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  fn  the 
world  are  to  be  louod  within  the  Uuiied  States, 
and  yet  scarcely  known  to  the  best  informed  of 
our  geqgraphera  and  naturaliBis.  The  one  is  a 
very  beautiful  waterfall,  in  Franklin  county,  in 
the  state  of  Georgia;  the  other  a  stupendous 
precimce,  in  Pendleton  district.  Sooth  Caivliiw. 
The  Tueeoa  lall  is  much  higher  than  the  falls  of 
Niagara  ^^e  column  of  water  is  propeHed  beau- 
liliilly  overa  perpendicular  rock,  and,  when  the 
stream  is  full,  it  passes  down  the  steep  jvithout 
being  broken. 

The  Table  mountain,  in  Pendleton  district,  in 
South  Carolina,  is  an  awful  precipice  of  nine  hun- 
dred feet.  Very  lew  persons,  who  h^ve  once 
cast  a  glimpse  into  the  almost  boundless  abyss, 
can  again  exercise  sufileieoi  fortitude  to  apprrach 
the  margin  of  the  chasm ;  almost  every  one  look- 
ing over,  iDTtrfuniarily  Alls  to  the  ground  sense- 
less, Derveleas,  and  belpleas,  and  would  inevitably 
be  precipitated,  and  dashed  to  atoms,  were  it  not 
for  the  measures  of  eauiion  and  security  that 
have  always  been  deemed  indispensable  lo  a  safe 
indulgence  lo  the  curiosity  of  the  visiter  or  spec- 
laior.  Every  one,  on  proceeding  to  tbe  spot 
whence  it  is  usual  to  gaze  over  tno  wonderful 
deep,  has  in  his  or  her  imaginaiion  a  limitaiion, 
graduated  by  a  relerence  to  distances  with  whieh 
the  eye  has  been  familiar.  But  in  a  moment, 
eternity,  as  it  were,  is  presented  to  the  astonished 
senses:  and  the  observer  is  instantly  overwhelm- 
ed. He  eooo  recovers  from  the  first  surprise,  and 
in  wild  delirium  surveys  a  scene  which,  Ibr  a  lime, 
be  IS  unable  to  define  by  deaeriplioo  or  limitation. 
—Phihdelphim  Mnqtdrtr, 


TKAirSPLASTiaa  tmbs. 

JMosi  nut-bearing  trees  may  be  as  much  improv- 
ed by  iransplantinu  and  graliingas  frnit  trees  are. 
The  hickory  and  the  chestnut  may  thus  be  made 
to  bear  nuts  lar  better  flavuied  and  three  times  as 
large  as  they  produce  in  an  ancultivated  state. 
In  a  good  soil  they  will  soon  come  to  maturity; 
and,  Ibr  shade,  fuel,  or  timber,  the  chesiuut,  but- 
ternut, and  faickorj'  are  not  inlerior  to  tbe  un- 
productive borse-i^bestnut,  elm,  and  maple.  Late 
in  autumn  or  in  spring  is  ibc  time  Ibr  transplant- 
ing, for  which  and  for  grafting  the  same  course 
is  to  be  pursued  as  with  the  apf^e  or  pear  tree, 
care  being  taken  to  place  the  roots  about  the  some 
depth  in  the  earth  ihot  they  nauirally  grow. 
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Friday,  Nov.  6, 1641. 

A  Spanish  alaver,  the  Gabriel,  from  Havana,  baa 
been  captured  by  the  British  cruiser  Acorn,  and  sent 
into  St.  Helena.  Seven  other  slavers  had  before  been 
sent  in.  and  1600  African<>,  taken  in  them,  were  then 
on  the  island.  Papers  found  on  the  Gabriel  stated 
that  28  tlaTC  vessslf  wen  fitting  out  at  Havana. 

The  yellow  fever  has  been  very  prevalent  and  fatal 
at  Ticksborg  and  New  Orleans.  Ifatebex  and  Mobile 
have  been  very  healthy  tlirough  this  season. 

The  ship  Huntress  arrived  at  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  direct  from  Canton,  bringing  accounts  17  days 
later  than  those  published  in  last  week's  summary,  and 
which  the  papers  by  the  Huntress  confirm.  There 
have  been  no  later  militai7  operations. 

The  English  traders  in  China  are  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  terma  of  the  ransom  of  Canton.  Tbey  com- 
plain that  the  ransom  will  be  paid  out  of  their  own 
mosey,  and  that  the  trade  will  tell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  and  other  nations,  to  the  injurious  ex- 
elusion  of  the  English.  The  English  commander 
held  posiession  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  and  had 
advertised  many  building  lots  for  sale.  ^ 

The  blockade  of  Canton  bad  been  announced  just 
befiire  the  Huntress  sailed. 

Ilonda.~The  United  States  steamer  Gen.  Taylor, 
Capl.  Gilham,  arrived  last  evening  from  Florida. 
From  a  passenger  we  learn  that  Tigertail  and  moat  of 
his  band, .about  100  Indians,  have  been  induced  by 
Alligator  to  come  in  at  Tampa — where  they  are  safe 
under  the  care  of  Col.  Worth.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Alligator  is  one  of  the  Indians  recently  arrived  in 
the  territory  from  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing bis  brethren  to  emigrate  to  that  country. — 
Sammnah  ^qni&lican. 

Shipment  of  Itro  hundrtd  and  fifty  Indian*,  induding 
(ktacoochee  tmd  hit  entire  band.'— We  have  informa- 
mation  from'  Tampa  Bay  to  the  Uth  inst.  which  may 
be  relied  on,  stating  tint, Colonel  Worth  had  shipped 
800  Indians  to  the  West,  including  Coaeoodue  and 
his  entire  band,  Hotp^arkee  and  85  of  his  band,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  HttUeck'*  people ;  and  that 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  extensive  and  ener- 
getic winter  operations,  to  follow  up  the  active  sum- 
mer campaign  with  which  our  present  indefatigable 
eommandiug  officer  has  *•  aatmushed  the  oativea.'* — 
St.  AttgaittRt  Xfem. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Bank 
of  Ibe  U  nited  States,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  in  a  suit  to  recover  the 
sum  of  9261,248  24,  retained  by  the  bank  out  of  the 
declared  dividends  upon  stock  owned  by  the  United 
States,  as  an  oAet  for  rommissions,  losses,  &e.  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  draft  of  the  Government  upon  France 
some  years  ago,  the  jury  on  Monday  morning  gave  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  Ine  United  States  for  the  amonnt 
claimed  and  costs. — Nai.  Int. 

In  the  important  suit  of  the  United  States  Bank 
against  £teenbergen  and  his  alleged  endorser,  (Col. 
Andrew  Beime,)  judgment  has  been  given  for  the 
defendants.  The  sum  in  sait  was  very  laige. 

The  packet  ship  Oneida  sailed  from  New  York  on 
November  2d.  for  France,  cai^ying  away  $151,880 
in  specie. 

Benjamin  Green,  the  famous  Richmond  financier, 
it  now  dnder  trial. 

Fridat/,  Nm.  12,  1841. 
Gen.  WingSeld  Scott  has  announced  to  the  public, 
(through  a  guon  private,  hixt  litlu^aphed  ciTi;uIar 
letter,)  together  with  an  exposition  ot  his  political 


opinions  and  principles,  his  ready  consent  to  accept 
the  office  9f  president  of  the  United  SUtes.  This 
annunciation  purports  to  have  been  called  forth  by 
many  private  letters,  none  of  which  are  gjven.  Itts 
now  in  all  the  newspapers.  If  indeed  Major  General 
Scott's  ability  to  fill  the  exalted  station  were  at  all 
comparable  to  bis  ardor  in  seeking  the  promotion,  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  and  awful  conjuncture.  wb»a 
the  actual  and  acting  commander  in  chief  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  Slates,  is  also  in  the  field  as  an 
avowed,  bold,  and  busy  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
But.  as  General  Scott  it,  this  remarkable  and  singular 
movement  is  rather  an  illustration  of  the  old  faMe  of 
the  ass  kicking  at  the  dymg  lion.  If  the  opinions  of 
Gen.  Scott  are  indeed  worth  any  thing,  (which  we 
do  not  mean  to  assert,}  this  movement  would  clearly 
indicate  the  belief,  that  the  lion  Clay  is  politically 
dying— and  that  his  claims  to  the  succession  no  long< 
er  require  respect  or  fortwarance  from  the  smaller 
aspirants  of  bis  own  party. 

"One  of  the  greatest  frauds  practised  upon  the  com- 
munity  by  banking  institutions,  is  the  declaration  of 
dividends  by  those  that  are  suqiended.  The  follow- 
ing dividends  have  been  declared  by  the  -Pbiladelpbia 


banks  ; — 

Capiial.       Satet.  Jm'U 

Southwark               260,000  8  per  cL  7.600 

Commercial,            1,000.000  8    •*  80,000 

Manuf.  &,  Mechan.     401,800  2^  *<  10.082 

Western,                   600,000  8    •<  16,000 

Northern  Liberties,     850,000  2i  "  9.260 

Moyamensing,           260,000  2i  6,260 

Mechanics',  1,400,000  2i  "  '  36,000 

Farm,  and  Mechan.  1,250.000  24  «  81,260 

Guan),                 6,000,000  1   <•  60,000 


«10,401,800  #iM,ssa 


The  cnrrency  issoed  by  these  banks  is  at  4  per 

cent,  discount  tor  specie,  owing  to  their  confemed 
inability  to  pay  their  debts,  yet  Id  the  face  of  this  de> 
claration,  they  come  out  and  announce  that  they  have 
made  profit  of  an  average-  of  neariy  2  per  cent,  in 
six  months,  which  they  divide  among  their  stockhold- 
ers. Now,  one  of  two  things  is  certain.  If  tiia  banks 
are  making  money,  they  can  afibrd  to  bear  tho  kM 
of  converting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  assets  into 
active  means,  in  order  to  redeem  their  circulating 
notes.  If  they  are  not  making  money,  and  cannot 
pay  their  debte,  this  process  of  mviding  np  the  cuntal 
among  the  stockholders  is  a  direct  robbery  of  the 
creditors  of  the  bank.  An  association  of  individuals«ub- 
scribe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Girard  Bank.  $6,000,000; 
on  the  credit  of  that  capital  they  obtain  credit  of  the 
public  and  of  other  banks ;  in  process  of  time,  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  pay  the  debts  so  contracted, 
and  their  notes  sell  in  the  market  at  4  per  cent,  dis- 
count. They  then  proceed  to  divide  up  among  them- 
selves, at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  tbe  capital, 
on  the  strength  of  wnich  they  obtained  credit  If 
they  can  divide  6  per  cent.,  why  mny  not  they  divide 
the  whole,  and  leave  the  creditors  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ?  Tbe  above  banks  are  all  insolvent,  and 
tbe  Girard  so  notoriously  bad,  that  tbe  stock  selb  at 
,  25,  and  yet  the  directors  have  the  boldness  to  take 
$50,000  of  the  mnnry  that  belongs  to  the  creditoiw  of 
tbe  bank,  and  divide  it  among  tbe  proprietors.  The 
profligacy  of  this  proceeding  can  only  oe  equalled  bj 
the  supinenese  of  the  people  that  permit  such  a  stat* 
of  tbin^,  or  the  corruption  of  the  lerislatura'Hmt 
permits  such  institutions  to  exist — N.  T.  Herald  Mo- 
ney Article. 

A  British  sloop  of  war,  Iris,  has  attacked  a  larn 
slaver,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  was  baaten  off  mth 

loss. 

The  hnnk  of  Bufiale  has  finally  stopped  payment 
Of  twelve  banks  in  Buffalo  a  year  ajo.  alsva*  an 
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broken,  or  at  least  have  stopped  operations,  and  the 
tweltt)  is  in  bad  credit. 

Lima,  Jv^/9tk,  1841.— Between  the  8th  and  16th 
nlluno,  acocDplete  transformation  took  place  through- 
out Bolivia.  Gen.  Santa  Cniz  has  been  proclaimed 
president  by  the  people  and  army,  and  a  deputation 
oaa  been  sent  to  Guayaquil  (where  he  at  present 
Tesi'des)  to  invite  him  to  retura  to  bi;  native  country 
and  accept  the  command. 

A  war  between  Equador  and  Peru  now  appears 
inevitable,  in  which  it  is'  probable  that  Bolivia,  with 
Oen.  Santa  Craz  at  her  bead,  will  take  a  part,  and 
Peru  Witt  be  invaded  from  the  south  and  north  si- 
multaneously, when  I  conceive  the  fall  of  the  odious 
Gamarra  horde  to  be  inevitable. — Jour,  Com. 

The  Washington  Bank  of  this  city  (one  of  the 
Free  Banks)  has  been  closed  by  an  injunction  from 
the  Chancellor.  Its  circulation  is  small.  In  March 
last,  it  was  $14,025;  to  redeem  which,  there  were 
pleitged  with  the  Comptroller  New  York  State  Fives 
to  the  amount  of  07000  and  bonds  and  mort^ges  io 
the  amount  of  $10,000.  It  has  never  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  public  confidence. — lb. 

The  London  packet  ship  Philadelphia  takes  $58,000 
io  specie,  chiefly  sovereigns. — lb. 

There  are  indications  in  various  quarters  showing 
that  a  general  movement  is  in  contetnpl<>fion  to  ur^e 
a  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  tht>  bank«.  The 
dominant  party  in  this  state  will  probably  think  them- 
selves  hound  to  make  a  stir  in  the  matter,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  whigs  will  o9er  any  obstruction  to 
the  eonrse  which  the  other  may  elwose  to  pur8Qe.~~ 
BttU.Jm.  (Bankiie.) 

Od.  14. — Our  bmkt, — We  have  previously  noticed 
the  &et,  that  the  Mecbanica'  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
Au^ata,  were  paying  out  their  hills  freely  to  pay  for 
out- staple.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
to' our  country  friends,  that  all  our  banks  have  come 
to  a  similar  determination,  and  the  planters  ma}  there- 
fore confidently  calculate  on  receiving  a  specie  paying 
currency  for  tbeir  crops — ^v^.  SeiUinel.  [This  re- 
soll  is  entirely  owing  to  the  application  of  the  "  Ma- 
con specific,"  or  to  refusing  to  receive  any  depre- 
ciated tank  notes,  except  at  their  real  value.  We 
trust  the  same  will  be  applied  soon  in  Virginia,  if  the 
iMislature  and  the  banks  should  maintain  longer  the 
•■Mtiog  fraadulent  statr  of  auBpetuuon  and  depreria- 
tion.  In  that  case,  "  war  to  toe  knife"  against  the 
banks  should  be  the  rule  of  action  of  entry  foe  to  the 
fraudulent  paper  systeui-] 

Geo.  Santa  Ana  has  become  tha  master  of  Mexi- 
co, in  tfae  recent  revolution. 

It  is  understood  that  the  kadera  of  the  Houston 
party  of  Texas,  now  in  power,  are  favorable  to  union 
with  this -country — and  that  the  measure  vr\\\  be 
moved  iu  the  next  session  of  the  Texan  congress. 

J.  B.  Terry,  the  teller  who  robbpH  the  Fanner's 
Bank  at  Danville,  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  without 
difficulty.  We  have  not  heard  the  grounds  of  acquit> 
tal;  but  as  llie  proof  was  positive  of  bis  abstracting 
certain  bank  notes,  wa-  can  only  infer  that  the  jury 
must  have  decided  that  paper  promitei  to  pag  are  not 
money — and  that  when  these  promises  are  notoriously 
broken,  and  not  intended  to  be  tulfilled,  that  they  are 
worth  noikuig,  and  are  nothitig  more  than  lies  and  eviden- 
ees  of  fraud,  aaoclioaed  by  the  legislatore  of  Virginia. 

^  QueMtion  for  tawyen.  The  banks  of  Virginia 
have  forfeiteu  their  charters  more  than  once  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  specie.  Are  any  debts  incurred  to  uiem 
as  corporations,  while  thus  unchartered,  recoverable 
by  law  ?  , 

The  steam  ship  Great  Western  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  lOth,  bringing  accoiinta  from  Bristol  to 
Ootobar  S8.  The  Britaooia,  wMeh  started  oa  tbo 
Slat,  abo  arrivad  at  Boston  oa  tbt  Ttb. 


There  has  been  an  Inmractioii  fn  Bp»in. 

France  is  in  a  disturbed  state. 

There  is  great  excitement  in  the  money  marivfa, 
both  of  London  and  Paris.  The  state  of  trade  ia  t»d. 
The  heavy  rains  have  injured  the  crops,  and  there  will 
be  a  scarcity  of  wheat.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in 
the  revenue.  Cotton  is  steady. 

All  the  English  papeis  are  talking  about  tbe  proba< 
bility  of  a  war,  and  active  preparations  an  making 
for  it.— Public  Ledger. 

Philadelphia  JIfoney— There  has  been  a  great  ebango 
for  the  worse  within  two  of  lliree  days,  in  the  discount 
on  Philadelphia  money,  aiul  in  fatt  in  all'tbe  monev 
of  Pennoylvania  and  (hat  part  of  New  Jersey  wbicD 
remains  suspended.  The  discount  yesterday  was  6  1-2 
to  6  pf  r  cent.,  and  the  brokers  were  quite  indisposed 
(o  buy  large  sumaataJi-  Suspension  seems  to  be  com- 
ing; to  a  crisis.  The  sooner  the  better.  Pay,  or  wind 
up,  ought  to  be  the  only  language  held  towards  tbo 
banks  throughout  the  country.--Vour.  Om. 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  increasing  against  Vir^ginia, 
that  is.  the  nolea  of  our  non-specie-paying  banks  are 
becoming  still  more  depreciated — and  that  not  oa!y  as 
to  tbe  specie  currency  of  New  York,  but  also  as  !■> 
the  irredeemable  paper  currency  of  Maryland  ai:d 
Pennsylvania.  The  Virginia  banks  ha%*e  s-ioLped 
their  heretoforei  regular  practice  of  ssUnu'  Qwcie— tbat 
is,  sellin(;dransoD  New  York,  which  is  the  same  thing 
in  effect. 

>•  1'he  movement  in  Pbiladelphi^on  the  part  of  tbe 
strong  banks  in  favor  of  resumption,  will  no  doubt  be 
furcessfut.Tiotwithstandingthat  dishonest  prints,  both 
in  this  and  that  city,  endeavor  to  discourage  the  mea- 
sure." "  The  Philadelphia  Banks  have  now  twen  sus- 
pended over  two  years,  and  exchan^,  that  ia  the  de- 
preciation  of  their  currency,  is  as  high  now  as  it  was 
in  November,  18S9.  Will  the  sapient  Courier  inform 
the  public  when,  at  this  rate  of  improvement,  ex- 
change  will  be  at  par?" — N.  ¥.  Herald 

[This  question  will  apply  as  well  to  the  banks  of 
Virginia  as  to  those  of  Poiladelphia. 

On  Sunday  night,  about  midnight,  fire  broke  out  in 
a  stable  in  Petersbui^  and  consumed  the  Pint  Pres- 
byterian Church,  PoweU's  Hotel,  and  several  stables 
and  smaller  buildings.  About  SO  horses  perished. 
The  lo's  about  $60,000.  The  remote  origin  of  the 
fire  supposed  to  t>e  tbe  drunkenness  of  a  negro,  and 
the  existence  of  numerous  low  tippling  shops  being 
permitted.  The  certain  cause  of  the  progtesa  of  the 
confiagratloD,  ii  tbe  refusal  of  the  town  to  sopplj 
water,  which  might  be  done  for  one  fifth  of  tbe  cost 
of  this  one  fire — and  for  want  of  which  easy  supply 
tbe  town  is  always  in  danger  from  fire. 

The  yellow  fever  has  ceased  at  New  Orleans.  To 
the  last  accounts,  it  was  still  raging  at  Vicksburg. 

A  light-house  has  been  constructed  entirely  of  iron, 
in  England,  to  be  carried  (in  pieces)  and  set  up  at 
Moran  Point,  Jamaica. 

Tbe  Seminoles  are  continuing  to  come  in  and  sur- 
render in  small  parties,  and  the  total  cessatioa  of  the 
war  seems  to  be  at  last  at  band. 

Specie  to  the  amount'of  $160,000  was  shipped  on 
the  9tb  inst.  from  New  York,  by  tbe  Patrick  Henry, 
for  Liverpool. 

fVtdsy,  Nov.  19, 1641. 

There  is  an  incrtaiing  uneasiness  in  renrd  to  the 
bills  of  the  western  bwki  of  New  York,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  others  wUl  follow  the  Bank  of  ^uffitio 
Into  liquidation. 

Tbe  shocking  state  of  a&irs  evinced  by.  the  report 
of  tbe  Girard  Bank  has  astonished  even  the  foes  of 
that  coneem,  and  hasjoQcb  increased  tbe  anxiely  in 
relation  to  the  other  banks,  [of  Fbiladelpbia,]  many 
of  which  will  undoubtedly  soon  make  iMgnmentt,  bo 
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other  eoune  seems  to  be  left  )o  them.  Their  fiiiida 
are  completely  locked  up  in  uoavailable  aod  constant- 
ly depreciated  auets.  The  bauks  of  fiallimore  seem 
to  be  Dound  hand  and  Toot  between  the  wants  of  Ibe 
slate,  city,  and  Ibat  stupendous  sblnplaster  concern, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raii-road,  aiid  the  fioanciei-s 
of  that  city  have  been  contriving;  a  plan  for  some 
time,  by  which  the  Rait-road  orders,  payable  only 
in  city  stock,  which  is  r.t  16  per  cent,  discount,  may 
b«  made  worth  par.  The  oiaer  for  a  property  to  be 
worth  more  than  the  property  itself.  So  ridiculous  a 
proposition  would  be  a  subject  of  amusement,  were 
knot  lor  tbe  intense  sufieriog  that  the  people  endure 
under  sucb  management. 

Tbe  staipmeota  ol  specie  continue  from  Ibis  port, 
dtbougfa  there  can  be'lillle  gained  by  [t  as  the  t^ra* 
tiora  are  conducted.  Tbe  cause  of  the  shipment  is 
bowever  owing,  in  a  ^at  measure,  to  the  continued 
suspension  south,  which  has  a  gieat  influence  upon 
tbe  bills  drawn  for  the  coming  year. 

Tbe  cotton  market  at  tbe  south  is  about  becoming 
brisk,  and  yet  there  are  no  siens  of  resumption  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Orleans  banks.  There  baa  been  some 
talk  of  resumption  in  different  scct'ons,  as  usual,  at  this 
season  of  tbe  year,  in  order  to  induce  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  north  to  extend  their  usual  cre- 
dit, in  tbe  hope  that  the  currency  of  the  south  will  be- 
come better.  Ve  doubt,  however,  if  any  of  the  auspen- 
flioQ  banks  baire  really  enterlaiued  the  idea  of  resump- 
tion. In  Pbiladelpbia.  tbe  banks  that  accepted  of  the 
nyenue  law  of  last  winter,  hare  an  immunity  for  four 
jeara  to  come,  and'nothing  but  strong  expressions  of 
jSublic  opinion  can  induce  them  to  be  honest.  Ttieir 
flUspensioQ  is  made  the  cloak  for  tbe  continued  disho- 
aei^  the  southern  ttanks.  The  trade  of  the  south, 
9M  conducted  by  tbe  intervention  of  the  banks,  is  the 
jnaio  cause  of  tbe  violent  fluctuation  of  financial  af- 
tfairs. — Moneg  ^liidt,  Aew  York  Herald. 

Tbe  Buspeoded  debt  of  tbe  New  Orleans  banks  is 
now  $8,000,000.  It  has  been  accumulated  mostly  by 
tbe  course  of  business  above  described,  and  represents 
tiw  actual  and  irretrievable  loetes  on  cotlon.  The 
bautoipt  law  will  eztinguisb  the  most  of  it,  and  tbe 
only  way  that  tbe  institutions  can  save  tbe  renminder 
of  their  capitals  is  by  a  prompt  resumption. — A. 

The  state  of  tbe  southern  currency  is  becoming 
every  day  a  maiter  of  more  serious  moment  to  the 
people  of  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  institutions  char- 
tered by  state  legislatures,  with  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing a  paper  currency,  that  has  usurped  and  driven  out 
the  constitutional  currency,  have  been,  by  most  of  the 
states,  absolved  from  paying  their  debts,  and,  embold- 
ened by  success,  they  seem  each  day  to  increase  in 
audacity.  The  Banks  of  Virginia  are  an  instance  of 
this  absurd  and  blind  disregam  of  tbe  lights  of  indi- 
Tiduals  and  tbe  sanctity  (tf  contracts.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  bills  of  all  the  banks  of  the  union  come  to 
tUa  market,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  debts  due  here.  These  bills  are  for  the 
most  part  purchased  by  those  who  make  that  a  busi- 
ness, and  are  sept  back  for  redemption.  The  price 
at  which  they  are  bought  and  sold  depends,  like  that 
of  every  thine  else,  upon  su{^y  and  demand.  The 
supply  depends  entirely  upon  tbe  movements  of  tbe 
banKB  themselves,  and  the  demand  during  suspensions 
upon  those  who  have  indebtedness  falling  due  to  tbe 
banks,  or  those  who  wish  to  invest  in  eouthern  pro- 
duce. When  tbe  banks  are  paying  specie,  the  mat- 
ter  regulates  itself,  because  the  bills,  on  being  sent 
back  to  tbe  hank,  may  t>e  drawn  in  specie.  These 
bills  constitute  a  debt  against  the  banks  of  tbe  differ, 
ent  sections,  being  transferred  from  the  mercliaots  to 
the  banks.  Tbe  banks,  tbeii,  liavic^  assumed  the 
debts  of  the  deaJers,  refuse  to  pay.  Tlifir  bills  con- 
sequently fall  to  a  discount,  in  this  market,  according 
to  tbe  credit  of  the  bank.  The  Vlrgiuia  bills  were 
for  a  long  time  stationary  at  four  per  cent,  discount ; 


within  a  short  time,  they  have  /alien  to  a  loss  of 
2j  per  cent,  on  all  the  lunds  held  by  the  -purchasers 
here.  This  is  a  ruinous  loss  in  a  bunneai  wtme  t 
to  4  is  called  a  good  profit.  Holders,  in  maoy  cases, 
being  unwilling  To  submit  to  this  kMB,have  olKftetl 
their  correspondents  to  sue  out  tbe  claims  for  mymest 
in  specie.  To  counteract  this,  the  bai^  of  ViTginia 
have  bpldly  threatened  with  proscription  anv  person 
there  who  should  assist  this  movement.  HIgb-tiaitdad 
as  this  measure  is,  it  will  not  avail  them,  as  we  are 
aware  that  steps  have  t>een  taken  to  compel  payment 
in  specie  of  large  sums  held.  Thii  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  dishonest  banks  can  be  brought  to  tmns. 
When  they  are  threatened,  or  tbe  pubKc  mind  becoHies 
excited  on  the  subject,  they  state  (bat  they  zib  **  pr»- 
paring  to  resume,**  and  will  soon  do  to.  in  this  way 
they  manage  to  stave  off  suits. — &. 

$100,000  more  in  specie  has  been  recently  aent  by 
tbe  bank  of  Cbilicothe  to  New  York.  That  ii^  flu 
bank  which  refuses  to  psy  spede  for  its  notes,  coB' 
tinues  to  ttU  its  stock  of  specie  for  tbe  profit  ctf  10  or 
16  per  cent,  which  its  notai  are  depreciated. 

On  November  lOtA. — The  Areo,  for  Havre,  carried 
out,  from  New  York.  $129,000  in  ^lecie.  Tbe  Swit- 
zerland, lor  England,  XwOt  $80,000  in  macie.OB  tbo 

I2lh. 

Novtmber  18M.— The  depreciatioQ  at  New  York  of 
Virginia  bank  notes,  (by  thv^rices  CurrcBt,)  was  • 
to  7  per  cent,  while  those  oi  Noitb  CiioliBa,  mso  aoit- 
qiecM-payiog,  were  at  4  to  4i  only. 

The  National  Gazette  says—"  We  learn  that  suits 
have  been  instituted  by  one  of  our  citizens  against 
a  number  of  tbe  individuals  who  were  members  of 
tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1839.  The  last  dividend  declared  by  the 
bank  was  in  that  year.  Tbe  suits  are  understood  to 
be  instituted  for  tbe  purpose  of  recovering  a  claim 
against  the  t>ank  under  a  provision  of  i£  charter, 
wl  bich  is  as  follows : 

"  If  tbe  directors  of  the  bank  shall  make  any  divi- 
dends which  shall  impair  the  capital  stock  of  said 
bank,  tbe  directors  consenting  thereto  shall  be  Habte 
in  their  individual  capacities  to  such  corporatimi  for 
the  amount  of  tbe  stock  so  divided ;  and  each  directs 
present  when  such  dividend  shall  be  made,  shall  be 
adjudged  to-be  consenting  thereto,  unless  be  forth- 
with enter  bis  protest  on  the  minutes  of  the  boanl, 
and  j^ve  public  notice  to  Ibe  stockholden  of  tbe  de- 
elaring  of  such  dividend.** 

\li  there  be  not  the  like  provision  in  all  bank  char- 
ters, there  ought  to  be,  as  it  ia  the  only  rule  for  honest 
proceduru.  It  the  directors  of  tbe  avak.  of  Ylrginia 
were  subjected  to  it,  would  they  not  have  to  pay  (if 
they  could)  the  amount  of  the  last  declared  dividend  ? 
We  earneatly  hope  that  the  directors  of  the  United 
States  Bank  may  be  made  to  feel  the  full  force  of  thia 
provision  of  tbe  charter. — Ed.  F.  R.] 

Bank  diieciort,  look  out.' — "An  indictment  for  a 
high  misdemeanor  has  been  brought  by  tbe  grand  jury 
ol  the  superior  court  against  the  president  of  tlie 
Western  Bank  of  Georgia,  for  the  refusal  of  the  bank 
to  pay  specie.  Thera  ia  a  piovisint'  of  the  charter 
of  that  bank,  which  declares  that  the  bank  shall  not 
at  any  time  refuse  to  pay  specie,  and  that  npon  sucb 
refusal  tbe  charter  shall  be  forfeited.  There  is  also  a 
section  of  tbe  penal  code,  which  provides,  that  if  any 
bank  officer  shall  violate  any  provision  of  the  charter 
he  shall  be  indicted  for  a  high  misdemeanor."— JN(&. 
Ledgtr. 

Friday,  November  26,  1S41. 
The  steam  ship  Caledonia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
18tb  from  Liverpool  in  14  days,  bringing  accounts  IS 
days  later. 

A  great  fire  occurred  m  the  night  of  die  SOtfa  alt. 
in  the  Tower  of  London— from  faistorieal  asnociatioBai 
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the  DMt  renenble  and  (he  most  architectural  monn- 
Dtnt  in  England.  The  jewels  of  the  crown  were 
plieed  io  imminent  jeopardy  by  tbe  catMtrophe,  and 
the  fin  wu  with  nvat  difficulty  prevented  extending 
to  the  arae&al.  The  armory,  which  waa  eonaumed, 
coalaiDed  about  SOO.OUO  muaketa,  and  the  loss,  with 
tta  coat  of  rebuilding  that  part  of  the  structure,  will 
aSGMd  £400,000. 

A  stu^ndoaa  fraud  has  been  discovered  in  the  Issue 
oT  eicbequer  bills,  which  appears  to  have  been  con- 
HiHKd  for  several  years,  and  to  far  as  had  appeared 
anonoted  to  about  £890,000.  Tbe  cotlon  market 
nmaiiKd  without  aoy  material  alteratjjHi.  There  is 
M  laternews  from  China.  The  LorAof  the  Trea- 
nryhave  authorized  the  admission  of  the  rough  rice 
Aromthe  United  States  at  id.  per  q<iarter.  It  is  said 
that  Ibt  Irish  peasaitry  will  this  year  be  exposed  to 
tbe  lerriMe  calamity  of  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
It  is  abo  fcoowo  that  tht:  wheat  and  oat  rrom  are  one 
third  below  the  avf'ragv,  knd  the  price  or  meat  is 
rinogon  account  of  a  distemper  among  the  cattle. 
Tbe  abortive  attempt  io  Spain  had  been  completely 
enuhed.  A  conspiracy  baa  been  detected  at  Brussels, 
aad  a  quantity  of  arms  and  Mnmnnltioo  seized.  The 
oUiitato  object  of  tbe  cona|UTatoi*  waa  variously  re - 
pMted — Bone  allegiDg  that  it  waa  a  republic,  others 
a  mtontioii  6f  the  Dutch  dynasty.— Pume  Ledger. 

An  the  bulks  of  Bu&lo,  except  a  *'  red  dog"  one, 
tavc  exploded*  and  a  general  suspeusioB  is  anticipated 
ID  the  western  New  York  Banking  system.  The 
eaneocy  of  Western  New  York  has  oeen  ruined  by 
the  mismaoagement  df  the  present  state  government. 
In  tbe  old  "  infected  district"  both  the  state  banking 
qritems,  (tbe  ** safety  fund"  and  tbe. "free  bank- 
in|^)  have  now  exploded  and  become  mere  wrecks. 
»roughout  the  last  summer  and  autumn,  up  to  the 
day  they  blew  up,  these  banks  had  been  sustained 
by  the  state  government,  merely  for  political  pur- 
poect— and  flwy  are  now  permitted  to  fall  to  pieces  and 
to  cheat  the  hard  working  commnnity,  solely  to  em- 
hmass  the  next  legialatnre.  From  the  time  of  Rath- 
bnD.wbo  is  now  expiating  his  forgeries  ii^  Auburn 
State  Prison,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  bankiQg»  poli- 
tical and  commercial  system  of  Western  New  York 
has  been  terribly  demoralizing.  We  see  its  resufts  in 
meh  ipeclaelM  ss  Ratbbun  HI  Autwm,  Milehrll  in 
Nw  eonit  of  aeinons,  and  a  general  suspeosion  of  all 
Ibt  BoflUo  banks,  and  the  probable  downfal  of  many 
BOW  itaDdinc  np  like  drunken  nten,  in  that  ngion.— 

P  Gen.  Santa  Ana  is  now  nndis|Mited  master  of 
Mexico.  Having  put  down  all  opposition  by  military 
force,  be  was  elected  president  of  tbe  republie  of 
Mexico  by  a  junta  of  bis  own  appointment.  This 
is  a  very  convenient  and  quiet  mone  of  election,  and 
well  suited  for  such  a  republic  as  Mexioo. 

The  authorities  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  have 
bad  a  fbnnal  nweting,  and  reaolved  that  it  was  expe- 
dWnt  to  remme  specie  payments  a  year  heitee!!! 
They  might  as  well  have  fixed  upon  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, which  will  be  full  as  eariy  as  these  or  any  other 
banks  will  vofuttf«r%  resume  payment.  But  though 
we  have  do  hith  in  any  voUttdary  resumption  by  the 
banks,  or  even  of  their  being  ever  compelled  thereto  by 
thalagMative  powar  alone,  in  Virginia  or  elsewbare, 
y«t  there  are  nummHia  and  atrong  indieatjons  xS  re* 
miptton  being  apepdily  compelled  by  tbe  popular 
win,  acting  authoritatively  on  the  government  and 
£bm%  on  tbe  banks,  to  force  a  return  to  resumption 
of  pqrnwnti.  The  question  rf  earij  raaumptioD  is 
mmm,  and  ftr  tbt  fint  ttme.  fa\\w  before  the  public, 
amy  whew,  andetpedally  in  Virginia.  Thebankile 
newipqMn,  are  clamoring  for  continued  snspsosioB— 
and  even  some  others  that  claim  to  be  for  resumption, 
are  for  poetpooing  it  for  neariy  another  year  more. 
Bat  whuenr  tbe  banks  and  the  legialaliTe  power 


may  choose,  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain  tiie 
reign  of  dishonesty  in  an  irredeemable  and  deprecia- 
ted paper  currency,  after  its  being  borne  for  neariy 
five  years.  We  love  especially  to  ropy  trutbavn  tbis 
subject  from  banktte  newspapers,  when  such  rare 
opportunities  occur.  The  last  mail  brings  something 
in  this  way  from  our  friends  the  editors  of  the  Rich- 
mond Compilfr  and  tlie  Augusta  Ctironicle.  The 
foriner  aay — "  Tliere  lias  ^)e<3n  such  a  continuation  of 
abuse  of  banking,  of  erroneous  legislation  with  re* 
gard  to  it.  and  such  a  succession  of  disa[^ntments 
of  just  expectations,  that  we  may  well  wonder  that 
the  condition  of  things  is  not  worse  than  it  is.  No- 
thing but  the  indomitable  spirit  and  recuperative 
energies  of  our  country  could  have  sustained  it  so 
well  under  such  trying  events."  And  tbe  latter  say— 
'*  Our  observation  of  Georgia  legislation  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  banks  and  currency,  has  satisfied  us  long  since, 
that  in  the  main,  the  currency  is  better  when  the 
Legislature  has  least  to  do  wiih  it,  for  the  body  is 
composed,  generally  of  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Mnfcing  and 
currency,  thst  a  majority  of  them  have  not  sufficient 
capacity  to  profit  by  the  plainest  lessons  of  expe- 
rience." Now  we  heartily  concur  in  these  opinions, 
and  to  the  application  of  each  one  to  both  tbe  legisla- 
tures referred  to.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  almost 
every  thing  done  by  both  legislatures  in  regard  to 
bsLks,  and  especially  for  the.  last  five  years,  has  been 
to  sustain  and  pamper  them  with  exclusive  privileges, 
and  to  indulge  their  offences  and  pardon  their  iniquities, 
failures  ancT  frauds  on  the  community — and  that  al- 
most nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  restrain  their  evils 
or  to  punisti  their  misdeeds,  tbe  legfslalon  and  tanks 
could  scarcely  be  moM  strongly  condemned  than  ii 
the  above  quirted  words  ctf  baukite  editen. 
"  There  was  some  hope  that  the  legislature  of  Vir- 

f;inia  would  have  compelled  a  resumptioa  within  tbe 
imits  of  that  state,  but  the  example  of  New  Orleans 
will  now  be  made  ihe  pretext  for  continuing  to  shave 
the  public  with  depreciated  paper,  under  the  pretence 
ef  caHlne  it  exchange.  The  banks  will  now  without 
scruple  ship  their  specie  to  New  York,  and  buy  up 
their  own  paper  at  as  high  rates  of  discount  as  possi- 
ble. This  can  be  done  in  two  ways ;  one  is  to  keep 
an  agent  here-  tor  the  purpose  of  using  the  funds  of 
(bs  banks  maturing  in  this  city  for  the  oirect  purchase 
of  the  money,  as  It  is  oftred  in  Wall  street  V 
who  bring  it  or  receive  it  as  arfmlttance  from  the 
South.  The  other  is.  instead  of  paying  the  bills  in 
specie,  when  presented  at  their  counters,  they  ship 
ibeir  specie  to  tbe  sgent  here  and  sell  bills  drawn 
against  it  at  ten  to  fifteen  percent,  pramtum,  which 
is  in  fact  buying  their  own  bills  at  their  own  countore 
at  IS  per  cent,  discount  InteUlnnt  men  are  foond 
who  submit  to  this  robbery,  and  innocentiy  contain 
of  the  ■'  bieh  rate  of  exchange."  Tbe  bank  officer 
laughs  in  his  sleeve,  and  condoles  with  him  on  the 
"bvrd  times,"  and  joins  him  in  curaing  "Captain 
Tyler  for  vetoing  the  bank,"  and  sometimes  persuades 
him  that  the  high  rate  of  exchange  is  because  the 
New  York  banks  •<  wont  suspend."  The  man  pays 
bis  15  per  cent  shave,  and  goes  off,  satisfied  that  no* 
thing  but  universal  bankruptcy  can  nstore  thecumncy. 
So  credulous  are .  the  soutbem  people.  Year  after 
year  Ih^  permit  themselves  to  be  plundered  on  tbo 
sh^owcst  pretences.  The  hanka  tend  their  specie 
to  New  York.  It  accumulates  hers  and  goes  to  En- 
rope.  Tlw  hanks  then  aay  they  cannot  resnihtt,  be- 
cause the  specie  is  leaviag  them?*— ilT.  7.  ilsr. 

PorA;.— Tbe  American  publishes  this  morning  a  let- 
ter from  Kanawha,  (Vs.)  which  says  that  there  are 
about  20  or  26,000  hogs  on  the  road  leading  from 
Owensville,  Kentucky,  to  Charteetown,  Kanawu ;  and 
about  8  or  10.000  on  the  road  firom  Point  Pleasant  to 
that  place.  Some  6  or  6,000  have  passed  through  that 
village  to  the  eastern  narkots.  Pnce  in  Cbarlestown, 
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4^00  per  bandred,  cub.  The  uamber  of  bogs 
twougbt  this  UU  to  Vininla,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
larger. thaa  in  any  year  lor  the  last  four  or  five. 

Tbe  Pittsburgh  Daily  American  of'  the  8th.  instant, 
says,  "we  are  told  upon  good  authority,  that  poikrao 
now  be  contracted  lor,  in  tbe  interior  of  Indiana,  for 
$1.60  per  100  pounds." 

Spteie  on  Vu  bww*.— The  Chilicotbe  (Ohio)  Adver- 
tiser states  that  the  bank  of  Cbilicothe,  last  wpek, 
shipped  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
bus  to  specie  to  New  York. 

Large  sams  have  ulso  lately  been  drawn  from  St. 
Louis,  (Missouri.)  These  shipments,  trom  points  so 
remote,  indicate  tbe  imperious  cbaracter  of  tbe 
foieipi  demand  for  cdn,  and  are  equally  demonstrative 
of  tbe  minoua  nature  of  tbe  trade  in  which  tbe  co'un- 
tiy  is  engaged.— BoUimon  PatrvAt  (BtmkiU.) 

Tbe  specie  stiU  leaving  tbe  country.  Tlie  ship 
Switzerland  from  New  York  took  out  $80,000  in 
specie  for  England.  On  tbe  15lh  inst-  $30,000  went 
by  tbe  SheffieTd.  The  Great  Western,  detained  for 
the  2Sd,  had  engaged  (on  the  17lh)  nearly  $500,000 
mostly  in  gold.  Tbe  Boston  carried  out  $100,000; 
The  Francis  the  First  took  $109,000  for  Havre; 
making  for  one  week,  $739,000  shipped  to  Europe. 
The  New  York  Herald  adds,—"  Tbe  Bank  of  Cbi- 
licothe, Ohio,  has  recently  sent  about  $150,000  [spe- 
cie] to  Ibis  city,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  agiunst  at 
10  per  cent,  premium  for  its  own  bills.  It  is  in  (bis 
way  tbat  specie  is  driven  from  tbe  interior,  to  this  city, 
by  tbe  presence  of  irredeemable  paper,  and  from  this 
city  flows  off  to  Europe."— Jfoney  Jti.  N.  Y.  H. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi  has  assigned  its  ef- 
fects for  the  t>eoefit  of  its  creditors.  Messrs.  Jatnes 
Elliot,  Cbaries  Scott  and  C.  W.  CliHoo  are  the  As- 
signees, and  are  the  President,  the  Cashier,  and  the 
Attorney  of  the  institution  i  The  salaries  voted  them 
are  $41)00  per  annum  each.  '  The  movement  is  said  to 
be  a  collusion  between  (be  officers  and  a  fewoffbe 
directors,  and  the  obiect  to  plunder  the  bank  of  its 
valuable  assets.  Much  exasperation  is  evinced  rela- 
tive to  the  matter.— PA.  Ltdg. 

In  addition  to  Marj'land  and  Georgia,  tbe  more 
recent  elections  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Miehiean  have  gone  by  large  m^orities  in  favor 
of  tbe  loco-foeo  pwrty,  <we  know  not  by  what  other 
name  to  designate  it.  in  tbe  present  strange  condition 
of  parties.)  These  results  are  a  tore  indication  of  i 


the  triumphant  majorities  being  opp<Med  to  the  re- 
eslatilisbment  of  the  ITittted  Slates  Bank.  Ptriu^, 
also,  they  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  as  general  a 
feeling  adverse  to  the  whole  fraudulent  banking  system. 
But  Mil  v>t  siUl  fear  to  belUve,  and  can  not  trust  any 
txUting  party  for  tbat  extent  of  honesty. 

The  last  elections,  those  of  Mississippi,  go  still 
further.  The  issue  was  made  upon  tbe  poHey  of 
paying  or  not  paying  the  state  bonds,  or  public  debt, 
and  the  anti-bond  men  are  triumphant.  It  is  a  deplora- 
ble thing  that  any  people  or  government,  however 
cheated  and  abused  in  tbe  manner  of  forming  tbe 
debts,  (as  Mississippi  undoubtedly  was  cheated,) 
should  deny  their  obligation.  But  it  is  one  of  Um 
le?ittmate  resulbof  tbeTraudalent  paper  credit' sys- 
tem, in  its  worst  operation;  and  this  refusal  of 
Mississippi  to  pay  her  debts  will  he  followed  by,  other 
of  the  most  debt- burdened  and  bank  cheated  states. 
Pennsylvania  and  Florida  will  foUow  the  example— 
and  probably  Illinois,  Michig^  and  Indiana,  if  not 
more.  Tbe  public  credit  of  all  tbe  states  Will  be 
deeply  affected. 

At  a  large  political  meeting  in  New  Orieans,  on 
November  IStli,  (be  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously — *'  Rpsolved,  that  we  consider  tbe  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  this  state 
as  having  commenced  in  perlidy,  and  as  being  centi- 
nued  in  Iraud  ;  that  the  late  determination  on  tbe  part 
of  the  banks  not  to  resume  until  the  first  of  November 
1842,  is  considered  by  this  meeting  as  a  violation  of 
common  honesty,  equally  injurious  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  commercial  interest  of  our  city." — Chttr- 
lettoa  Mej'ctm/. 

Benjamin  Green,  the  great  Richmond  financier  wu 
j  acquitted  upon  bis  last  trial.  He  was  remanded  to 
]  jail,  to  be  tried  upon  the  more  than  twenty  still  re- 
|mainiHg  indictments.  No  doubt  he  will  be  cleared 
I  on  alt;  but  at  the  same  rat:  of  progress,  he  will  be 
I  forty  years  under  trial.  We  would  advise  tbe  losers 
I  of  the  half  million  (the  stock-holders  of  tbe  Virginia 
i  Bank)  to  diop  Green  and  Dabney,  and  to  sde  tbe 
'  then  directors  of  the  bank,  who  could  scarcely  escape 
;  paying  the  legal  penally  of  double  each  suiter's  lots 
hy  (be  deblcation.   See  tbe  general  banking  law. 


As  tbe  furnishing  a  "Summary  of  News"  was 
commenced  with  and  principally  for  tbe  issue  of  the 
wMg  form  of  the  Fanners'  Register,  so  the  two  will 
cease  leather  with  this  number. 
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or  TRAHSPLARTIHG. 

From  Lbidl«r>i  Dorticoltun. 

Am  soon  as  man  attempted  to  beautify  bla  resi- 
dence with  trees  planted  rouad  ii,  he  would 
naturally  obtain  tbem  from  tbe  forest ;  and  be 
then  would  find  that,  of  many  that  he  removed, 
all  or  some  at  least  would  die :  if  however  he 
peraevered,  he  woold'at  last  discover  that  while 
cooatant  failure  attended  bis  eflbris  at  one  lime, 
comparaiive  success  wogld  crown  them  at  another ; 
and  he  would  thus  be  led  to  lovestigai^  according 
to  his  skill,  the  causes  of  success  and  fai  lure.  Out 
oT  this  would  grow  in  lime  the  art  of  iraoeplani- 
ing,  among  the  moat  iroportant  business  of  the 
gardener. 

1  fear,  however,  it  ia  loo  generally  practised  Ss 
an  empirical  art,  without  sufficient  atieuiion  being 
paid  to  the  principles  on  which  iia  success  or  fail- 
ore  depends ;  at  least,  one  hardly  knows  how  (o 
draw  any  oihereoDclusion  from  the  opposite  opi- 
nions held  by  pientera,  the  dogmatical  manner  in 
which  they  are  too  often  expressed,  and  tbe  obscure 
aod  unintelligible  phraseology  of  what  are  called 
expianalionsofifae  practice  by  amateurs,  to  whom 
it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  more  particularly. 
If  (here  ia  any  one  part  of  the  art  of  horiicullure 
ill  whkb  post  hoc  has  been  miatakea  forprqiter 
boe  more  commonly  than  another,  it  is  surely  in 
what  concerns  Iran^plaalaiion.*  AnA  yet  the 
rationale  is  aimple.enough,  if  we  do  not  labor  to 
renler  it  confused  by' imaginary  refinemenla. 

When  a  plant  is  taken  out  of  iho  ground  for 
Iraosplaniing,  its  roots  are  necessarily  more  or 
leas  iinured  in  the  process,  and  consequently  it  ia 
less  able  to  support  the  siem  than  it  was  before  the 
mutilation  took  place  ;  its  loss  of  ihis  power  will 
also  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  ofilie  muiila- 
tioni  which  may  be  carried  so  &r  as  to  amount  to 
destruction. 

But  the  imporlance  of  their  roots  to  plan's  is  not 
alike  at  all  seasons  ;  in  the  summer,  when  there 
is  the  greatest  demand  upon  them  in  consrqiience 
of  the  perspiration  of  the  foliaire  rhey  are  moat 
essential ;  in  winter,  when  the  leaves  hnve  rnWen. 
they  arecomparatively  unimportant,  as i>*  evident 
from  a  very  common  case.  Let  a  limb  ol  a  tree  he 
felled  in  full  leaf  in  June  \  its  tbiiace  will  presently 
wither,  the  bark  will  shrival  and  dry  up,  and  the 
whole  will  speedily  periah  ;  but,  if  a  similar  limb  is 
lopped  in  November,  when  its  foliage  htis  naturally 
fallen  off,  it  will  exhibit  no  sign  of  death  during 
winter,  nor  till  the  return  of  spring,  when  it  may 
make  a  dying  effort  to  recover ;  but  the  means  it 
takes  to  do  so,  Damely,  the  emission  of  leaves,  only 
accelerates  Its  end. 

These  two  propositions  really  include  all  ihft 
BKMt  essential  parts  of  the  theory  of  iransplanja- 

*  It  is  Bcarcely  necefsuy  to  say  that  these  remarks 
do  not,  in  any  w«y,  apply  to  Mr.  Macnab'a  Hints  on 
the  planting  ana  general  treatment  of  hardy  Ever- 
gretna  ia  tAc  climate  of  ScotlanJ  ;  an  excellent  treatise, 
whieb  it  is  impossible  to  recommeud  too  strongly  to 
tJie  atlenlion  of  the  planter. 
Vol.  IX.~68. 


tion,  aawill  presently  be  aeen  :  it  is  necessary, 
however,  that  they  should  be  applied  in  some  de- 
tail ;  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to 
corisider,  first,  ,tbe  season,  ^ni,  secondly,  the 
manner,  in  which  transplanting  can  be  best 
effected. 

It  is  the  powerful  perepjratory  action  of  the 
leaves  of  deciduous  trees  which  renders  transplant- 
ing them  in  a  growing  stale  sq  difficult,  that  for 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  called  fmpossibte;  for 
the  operation  is  necessarily*  attended  by  a  moif la- 
tion  of  the  roots  which  feed  the  leaves.   At  no 
period,  then,  can  the  operation  be  performed  if 
Buch  plants  are  growing.   Even  if  the  buds  are 
only  pushing,  the  process  abould  be  avoided,  be- 
cause immediaiely  after  that  period  the  demand 
upon  tbe  roota  ia  greatest ;  for  although  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallneaa  of  the  anrface  of  the 
young  leavea  the  action  of  perepiratisn  may  seem 
to  be  feeble,  yet  the  thinness  of  the  newly  form- 
ed tissue  will  not  enable  it  to  resist  the  drying  ac- 
lion  of  the  atmosphere  unless  there  is  a  most  abund- 
ant afflux  of  sap  from  the  rooie.   Ita  England,  loo, 
(he  motrlhs  when  buds  begin  (o  hunt  forth  are 
ohjfclionable,  not  only  on  account  of  their  dryness, 
but  of  their  coldness,  which  prevenia-  the  free 
circulation  of  sap ;  and  their  evil  edects  ore  felt  . 
not  only  by  the  roots  through  the  foliage,  but. 
directly,  as  will  he  shown  hereafter.  The  season, 
ihen,  which  ought  to  be  chosen  is  the  period  that 
intervenes  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn 
and  (he  earliest  part  ofsprin:;,  before  the  sap  be- 
gins to  move  and  the  dry  cold  winds  of  that 
season  to  prevail.    I  entirely  agree  with  JMr. 
Macnab,i<iat  the  earliest  time  at  which  planting 
can  be  effected  is,  upon  the  whole,the  best ;  a  con- 
clusion to  which  he  has  come  from  his  extensive 
practice,  in  which  my  own  observation  ol'a  great 
deal  of  planting  Ibr  the  last  twenty-five  years 
coincidee,  and  which  ia,  in  all  respects,  coitftirraa- 
bte  to  thenry.    Aa  soon  as  a  plant  haa  shed  its 
leavea,  it  is  as  much  at  reel  for  the  season  as  it 
will  he  nt  any  subsequent   period,  unlesa  it  is 
frozen  ;  its  torpor,  indeed,  is  greater  at  that  time, 
because  i-s excitability  is  compleiely  exhausied  by 
(he  season  of  growth,  and  it  has  bad  no  lime  to 
recover  it.   ii]  at  that  lime,  a  root  is  wounded, -a 
process  of  granulation  or  cicatrization  will  com- 
mence, just  aa  it  does  in  cuttings,  and  from  that 
granulation,  which  is  a  mere  developement  of  lh&* 
horizontal  cellular  eystem,  roots  will  eventually 
proceed.    Now,  it  is  obvious  that  since  ronta  must 
be  wounded  in  the  proceea  of  transplantation,  the 
Booner  the  wound  ia  made  the  better,  because  it 
has  the  longer  time  in  which  to  heal :  and  there- 
fore the  earlier  in  the  autumn  tranapiaming  is 
effected,  the  leas  injury  will  be  sustained  by  iho 
plant  submitted  to  the  process  ;  in  the  teennical 
language  of  the  gardener,  "  it  has  the  more  tinte 
to  eatabtish  itself." 

•  Transplaotincr  from  garden  pols,  in  which  the  roots 
ore  preserved  artificially  from  injury,  may  be  perform- 
ed equally  well  at  any  time>  if  care  is  taken,  and  ia,  of 
course,  not  included  in  this  statement.^  -. 
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^QtaroD  and  midwioter  are,  moreover,  the  best 
■eaaoDB,  becBuee  of  their  sreat  dampneu.  It  will 
be  seen  reTereoce  to  Mr.  Tbompeon^a  (abks, 
that  the  air  is  very  f^enerally  in  a  state  of  satura- 
tion in  (he  months  of  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  and  (bat  it  h  seldom 
in  that  condition  at  any  other  seaeon.  Now, 
ahhoogh  the  perspiration  of  nianis  is  greaiiy  di- 
minished by  the  removal  of  the  leaves,  it  is  not 
destroyed,  for  they  also  perspire  through  their 
young  bark ;  and  therefore  a  s&turated  atmo- 
■phv^  which  preveols  much  of  theperspirarory 
actUiQ  which  remains  froip  beinfE  exercjeed,  is  a 
coodttioD,  even  wbeD  plants  are  leafless,  much  too 
beneficial  to  be  overlooked.  Nor  is  the  action 
upon  the  perspiratory  power  of  the  stem  ihc  only 
node  io  which  a  saturated  atmosphere  is  import- 
ant at  the  time  of  traoeplanialion  ;  it  exerriees  a 
directly  favorable  influence  on  the  roots  them- 
selves. Roots,  at  their  spongiaies,  or  most  absorb- 
ent points,  are  extremely  delicate  parts,  unpro- 
tected by  a  fully  organized  epidermis,  destined  lo 
exist  in  a  moist  medium,  and  capable  of  being 
eaairy  killed  by  exposure  to  dryness  as  well  as  by 
actual  violence.  The  aceideois  lo  which  (he 
roots  of  transplanted  trees  are  liable,  from  (he 
very  nature  ot  the  operation,  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  sometimes  lor  considerable  periods  of 
time  i  it  is  therefore  obviously  a  point  of  the  first 
importaace,  that  the  air  should  beas  nearly  of  (he 
humidity  of  the  soil  from  which  the  roois  have 
been  extracted  as  can  besecured.  How  unfavora- 
ble, in  this  point  of  view,  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  are  for  planting,  is  apparent  frooi 
Mr.  Thompson's  tables  above  referred  to ;  how 
little  the  matter  is  attended  to  by  nuraerymen,  gar- 
deners, and  laborers,  alt  great  planters  know  to 
their  coat.  Mr.  Macnab,  .who  thoroughly  under- 
stands all  this,  prefersa  moist  rainy  day  ;  although, 
as  he  says,  he  baa  "  at  times  been  as  wet  in  plant- 
ing evergreens,  as  when  exposed  for  houis  on  ibe 
windysideof  Ben  Nevis  in  a  wet  day,  without 
great  coat  and  with  a  broken  umbrella."  It  may 
pe  very  true  that  good  plantations  have  been  made 
in  March  and-April ;  it  may  be  equally  true  that 
DO  Buah  care  as  I  have  described  is  neceeaary  for 
all  plants  ;  butoo  wise  man  would,  on  that  ac- 
connt,  neglect  the  precautions  which  the  nature  of 
pluls  shows  to  be  necessary  to  ioeure  success 
with  all  things.  Very  wet  and  laie  eprines  may 
prevent  the  Iom  of  any  considerable  proportion  of 
th^  trees  planted  in  March  and  April,  especially 
if  succeeded  by  a  dull,  warm,  wet  summer ;  and 
a  willow  may  be  planted  with  success  at  midsum- 
mer :  but  we  cannot  fell  beforehand  what  sort  of 
spring  is  coming,  and  all  plants  have  not  (he 
tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  a  willow. 

If  the  moDihs  of  November  and  Decembrr  are 
the  most  favorable  for  transplanting  deciduous 
trees,  and  March  and  April  the  wor8(.  how  much 
more  important  must  be  those  periods  to  ever- 
gnens.  An  evergreen  difliers  from  a  deciduous 
plaot  in  this  material  eirenmatanee,  that  it  has  no 
aeaMn  of  rest ;  ita  leaves  remain  alive  and  active 
daring  the  winter,  and  consequently  it  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  growth.  I  do  not  mean  that.it  is  al- 
ways lengthening  itselfin  the  form  of  new  branch- 
es, for  this  happens  periodically  only  in  evergreens, 
and  is  usoally  confined  lo  the  spring  ;  but  that  its 
eifeolation,  penpiration,  asiimiution,  and  produc- 


tion of  roots  are  incessant.  Such  being  ibe  case, 
an  evergreen,  when  transplanted,  is  liable  to  the 
same  risks  as  deciduous  plants  in  full  leaf,  with 
one  essential  diflerence.  The  leaves  of  evergreens 
are  provided  with  a  thick  hard  epidermis  which  is 
tenderand  readily  permeable  to  aqueous  exhala- 
tions only  when  quite  young,  and  which  becomes 
very  firm  and  tough  by  the  arrival  of  winter, 
whence  the  rigidity  always  observable  in  the  foli- 
age of  evergreeu  trees  and  shtubs.  Such  a  coat- 
ing as  this  is  capable,  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
one  ol  a  thinner  texture,  such  as  we  find  upon 
deciduous  plants,  ol'piirting  with  aqueous  vapor; 
and  moreover  its  stoniaies  are  few,  small,  com- 
paratively inaciive,  and  chiefly  confined  to  ibe 
under  side,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  dryness 
than  if  they  were  on  the  upper  side  also.  But 
although  evergreens,  from  their  structure,  are  not 
liable  to  be  ailected  by  the  same  external  circum- 
slarces  as  deciduous  plants,  in  Ihe  same  degree  ; 
and  although,  therelbre,  Iraneplaniing  an  ever- 
green in  leaf  is  not  the  same  thing  as  transplant- 
ing a  deciduous  tree  in  the  same  condition,  yet  it 
must  be  obvious  ihat  the  great  extent  of  pei^pir- 
ing  surtace  upon  the  one,  however  low  its  action, 
constitutes  much  difltculiy,  superadded  to  whate- 
ver difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  other  case. 
Hence  we  are  irresistibly  dritren  lo  the  eondusion, 
that  whatever  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  season,  damp,  and  not  too  cold,  lor  a  deci- 
duous tree,  is  siill  more  eBseniiel  for  an  evergreen. 
It  is,  therelbre,  most  extraordinary  ihat  it  should 
have  ever  been  ihe  practice  to  deler  the  planting 
evergreens  lill  late  ip  the  s(.ring,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  the  very  best  season  for  them,  and 
that  niideummer  even  is  a  proper  period  ;  rs  if 
cold  winds,  accompained  by  Irom  20^  to  30^  of 
dryness  in  the  air,  which  is  not  more  than  '500  or 
'357  of  moisture,  with  a  bright  sun  beating  on  the 
roots  which  are  exposed,  and  exciting  the  action 
of  the  perspiring  surface  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
ita  power,  were  external  conditions  with  wbirh 
the  gardener  has  no  concern:  and  ^et,  as  Mr. 
Macnab  justly  observes,  half  a  day's  sun  in  spring 
and  aummn  will  do  more  harm  immediately  aOer 
planting,  than  a  whole  week's  sun  from  morning 
to  night  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  holly,  says  a  writer  in  the  ffortiadtural 
7yansact%(m$,  does  not  succeed  well,  if  transplant- 
ed at  any  other  season  ol*  the  year  than  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May  ;  at  this  time  ihe 
buds  are  Just  breaking  open  into  leaf,  and  I  have 
rarely  failed  of  success  in  transplanting  small,  or 
even  very  larfje  old  trees,  (ii.  357).  Although 
such  statements  cannot  be  too  stron^y  contradict- 
ed as  guides  to  practice,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  their  origin.  As  evergreens  are  never 
deprived  of  llieir  leaves,  so  ihey  are  never  incapa- 
ble of  lorming  roots  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  pro- 
duce tliem  abundcinlly  all  winter  long,  nnd  rapidly 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year  which  is  favora- 
ble to  their  growth  :  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
milking  good  an  injury  lo  their  roois  much  more 
speedily  than  deciduous  plants ;  especially  as  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  roots  are  numerous  and 
flbrouB,  and  not  so  liable  to  extensive  mutilation 
when  transplanted.  Now,  if  an  evergreen  is 
planted  in  the  month  of  May,  and  Ihe  weather 
happens  to  be  cloudy,  mild,  and  damp,  as  the  plant 
is  just  then  commencing  the  renewal  ol  its  growth, 
and  is  forming  fresh  roots  abuodanlly,  if  auch  a 
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Btaie  of  weather  laata  for  a  week  or  two,  there  is 
no  doubt  thai  the  plaot  wilt  surceed  very  well  ; 
and  so  it  will  if  removed  at  midsummer.    In  ihe 
3fear  1822,  in  ihe  month  of  Auuust,  ihpre  were 
planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Horiieullural  Society 
of  London  above  6000  bolllea.  lixira  two  to  three 
feel  high,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fences :  tew 
plams  in  all  that  number  ever  exhibiied  any  traces 
nrhaTing  been  removed,  and  1  do  not  believe  ihat 
a  hundred  died.   The  weather  was  dry  ;  bur  (he 
plants  were  deluged  with  water  when  placed  in 
their  holen,  and  they  had  been  obtained  frnm  ihe 
Regent'i  Park,  where  they  grew  in  ihe  stiff  plas- 
tic clay  of  that  side  of  Londeo  ;  the  consequpncr 
of  which  was,  that,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
eo  much  earth  adhered  lo  ihem,  that  they  were 
almost  in  ihe  state  of  plams  removed  from  pots. 
Now,  is  this  a  case  to  justify  planting  hollies  in 
the  month  of  Augusi  1  Surely  not  ;  ii  only  shows 
that  it  may  be  done  under  a  conilHiiatioa  of  very 
propiiious  circomaiancea.  There  may  be  local 
condttiom  of  a  permanent  nature,  owing  lo  the 
peculiarity  of  climate,  in  which  those  advaniages 
may  be  calculated  npon  ;  but  ihe^do  not  i'lsiify 
the  gardencrin  taking  a  season  ol  great  nek,  in^ 
Ileal  of  a  season  of  perfect  rerlainly.    I  have 
■eeo  tens  of  thousands  of  hollies  planted  late  in 
the  spring  in  the  couniy  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the 
quarters,  too,  of  nurseriec,  where,  from  the  plants 
fehading  each  other,  ihey  are  far  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  if  exposed  singly  ;  and  although  it , 
sometiiiiee  happened  that  a  good  many  lived,  ii  is  [ 
not  too  much  losay  that  ihree-fifihtal  least  wouM  I 
die ;  and  it  is  perleeilv  well  known  that  if  planted  i 
in  the  beginning  of  ifovember  no  such  loss  is  | 
sustained.   In  short,  I  am  certain  that  ifexpen., 
cnee  is  looked  to  only,  tt  will  give  the  same  an- 1 
•wer  as  theory  to  the  question  of  what  seacon  is  j 
the  best  for  planting  evergreens,  namely,  ihil  , 
which  is  best  for  other  trees;  ami  eurh  caees  to 
the  contrary  as  may  appear  to  exist  will  always  be  | 
found  exceptious  lo  the  rule,  in  consequence  of 
Bome  peculiar  circximsiances  aiiending  ilipm  ;  not 
onrreqaently,  1  believe,  from  the  operation  hav- 
ing been  performed  upon  a  very  small  number  of 
plants,  lo  the  removal  of  which  a  degree  of  care 
was  given  wholly  incompatible  with  general  and 
extensive  praciice.* 

*  [These  remaks  mast  be  received  with  great  modi- 
fkaaon,  especially  in  Jlfae  northern  and  eastern 
states.  The  moist  or  rainy  winters  of  England  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  our  cold  and  dry  ones,  during 
wfaicb.  for  two  months  at  least,  the  soil  ia  severely 
fro2en.  sad  vegetation  is  nearly  or  quite  dormant.  Oar 
whole  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  practice  of 
transplanting  evergreens  in  autumn  is,  forlhis  country, 
extremely  injudicious,  as  the  damage  which  the  trees 
sustain  in  their  rerooTOl  greatly  increases  their  suscep- 
tibilily  to  injury  by  the  cold  of  winter.  The  early 
^>ring  is  the  most  favonble  period  for  the  purpose  ; 
BiDca  the  abiuctaDt  and  long-continued  rains  which 
occtrr  from  the  veraal  equinox  to  the  middle  of  Apnl 
enable  the  plant  lo  recover  itself,  and  emit  new  roots 
with  rsDitJity.  We  bare  been  very  successful  in  May, 
bat  tbeb  so  mucbdepends  upon  tbe  occurrence  of  rainy 
weather,  that  the  risk  is  greatly  increased.  Next 
to  tbe  flection  of  the  propertime,  the  preservation  of 
tbe  roots  in  a  moist  cooaition  is  the  most  essential 
point,  in  rtmoving  all  eve^^reen  trees.  These  remarks 
are  not  applicable  to  a  different  mode  of  transplanting 
large  eve^reen  and  other  trees,  which  is  very  suc- 
cesafolly  practised  in  this  countiy  ;  Ihat  of  remov- 


I  Mr.  Macnab  rightly  adverts  to  tbe  importance 
,  of  choosing  a  suitable  day,  as  well  as  season,  for 
tbe  operation  ;  and  it  must  be  evident  from  what 
has  now  been  slated,  that  this  is  very  oecessaiy  ■ 
as,  however,  the  theory  of  this  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sfteaon,  it  nttl  be  sufficient  to  quote 
ihia  excellent  practical  gardener's  rules.  In  win- 
ipr,  you  may  plant  wiih  perfect  safbty  in  a  dull 
calm  day,  whereas  in  spring  or  autumn  a  moiat 
rainy  day  is  preferable  to  any  other ;  bat  when 
a  person  has  not  the  choice  of  such  weather,  then 
the  work  should  be  pedbrmed  in  the  evening, 
when  the  sun  gets  low,  especially  in  spring  or 
au'umii  planting. 

Next  in  imporiance  lo  the  selection  of  a  fittiog 
season,  is  the  preservation  of  the  roots  of  trana^ 
planted  trees  ;  the  former  ia  of  little  consequence, 
ii  tbe  latter  is  not  more  carefully  attended  to. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  some  plants  will  live  with 
ihe  rudest  treatment,  and  bear  the  most  severe 
mutilation  without  much  suffering  (  but  tboaeare 
special  instances  of  extreme  tenacity  erf*  life,  and 
do  not  aHect  general  principles.  The  value  of 
ffreai  attention  to  the  roots,  in  (he  operation  of 
shilling,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  trane- 
planting  is  only  shifting  in  another  manner.  It 
would  be  the  duly  of  the  gardener  to  save  ever/ 
minute  fibre  of  the  roots,  if  it  were  practicable; 
but,  as  that  is  not  the  case,  bis  care  must  be  con- 
fined to  liHing  hie  trees  with  the  least  poesible  de- 
struction of  those  importatnt  organs ;  remember- 
ing always  that  it  ia  not  by  the  coarse  old  woody 
roots  that  the  absorption  of  food  is  carried  on,  but 
by  the  younger  parts,  and  especially  the  spongioles. 
The  mechanical  means  by  which  this  is  besteSecI- 
cddo  not  belong  to  the  present  subject:  I  may, 
however,  remark,  without  quilling  the  limits  of 
'heory,  Ihat,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
fibres  is  produced  at  the  circumlerence  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  root,  the  earth  should  be  first  re< 
moved  at  some  Jidiance  from  ihe  stem,  so  as  to  in- 
sure, as  for  as  possible,  iheir  being  taken  up  entire} 
if  this  is  not  done,  but  the  spade  is  struck  into  tbe 
earth  near  the  stem,  or  if  iharade  nursery  prac- 
tice, juf  i!y  enough  called  drawing,  is  employed,  a 
large  pan  of  the  most  valuable  roots  must  neces- 
sarily be  cut  off  or  destroyed  by  tearing.  Tbe 
greatest  difficulty,  beyond  that  of  roeehaoieal 
removal,  in  transplanting  trees  of  considerable 
size,  in  this  preservation  of  roots  ;  and,  if  it  were 
possible  to  carry  without  injury  such  heavy  mass-  - 
es  as  old  forest  trees,  there  is  no  physical  obstacle 
10  transplanting  them,  if  the  extrication  of  tlie 
fibrous  part  of  the  roots  be  secured,  which  ia  not 


ing  tbem  with  large  frozen  balls  of  earth  in  midwinter. 
Tbe  trees  to  be  removed  are  selected,  and  the  boles 
prepared  lor  their  reception  in  autumn,  while  tbe 
ground  is  yet  open.  When  the  ground  is  slighlly 
HxizeD.the  operator  proceeds  to  dig  a  trench  around  the 
tree,  at  sotiie  distance  from  its  trunk,  graduaJlr  un- 
dermining it,  and  leaving  the  principal  mass  of  roots 
embodieo  in  the  ball  of  earth  which  is  left  to  freeze 
pretty  thomushly.  At  s  favorable  time  during  the 
winter,  the  tr<  e  with  tbe  ball  of  frozen  earth  is  rolled 
upon  a  sled  drawn  by  oxen,  by  which  it  is  readily 
tran"ferrrH  io  Ihe  liol''  previously  prepared  for  its  r«- 
ception.  ami  placed  in  tbe  proper  poeilion  ;  and  as  sood 
as  the  W4>ather  t>ecomes  milder,  Ihe  earth  is  properiy 
filled  in  around  the  ball.  In  this  way,  a  tree  twenty- 
five  feel  high  may  be  transplanted,  so  as  scarcely  to 
exhibit,  during  the  ensuing  season,  any  ill  efftcto  from 
tbe  change  of  location.  A.  J.  D-] 
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impraciicable.  As,  however,  ihe  latter  is  a  irou- 
blesomeand  very  difficult  operaiion,  even  wlieo 
trees  are  only  ten  or  twelve  leet  higb,  it  hna  been, 
from  lime  out  of  mind,  the  eiuiom  of  ekillul  plant- 
era  to  prepare  such  trees  for  removal  by  cutting 
back  their  main  rooia  one  year  beibre  they  are  to 
be  iran^ptaiiied ;  it'  thia  very  simple  operaiion  is 
properly  perfbrmedf  alt  the  principal  liniUs,  eo  am- 
putated, will  emit  young  fibrea  in  abundance  frora 
their  extremiliee,  and  the  gardener,  Irom  knowing 
where  (o  find  thoie  roots,  can  easily  lake  ihem  up 
without  material  injury.  In  order  to  eBecl  the 
same  end,  but  in  another  way,  the  following  expe- 
dient haa  been  occasionally  employed  lor  large 
trees.  A  deep  trench  has  been  opened,  io  mid- 
winter, round  a  stem,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be 
clear ol  the  principal  fibres;  the  tree  has  then 
been  carefully  undermined,  till,  at  last,  the  earth 
belonging  to  it  has  formed  a  huge  hall ;  upon  the 
approach  of  froat,  water  has  been  Ireely  poured 
over  the  ball  eo  that  its  whole  surface  may  be 
converted  into  an  icy  mass ;  in  that  elate  it  has 
been  raised  by  powerful  tackle,  and  conveyed 
wi'hout  disturbance  to  its  intended  site.  'I'hie 
operaiion,  which  is  the  bi-st  possible  for  hardy 
trees  of  great  size,  but  expensive,  and  therelore 
ooly  capable  ofappHcation  in  a  limited  degree, 
owes  its  success  entirely  to  the  young  and  tender 
fibres  being  placed  in  stieb  a  position  that  ihey 
cannot  be  injured  by  the  act  of  iranspirt. 

Under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  roots  must 
neoeasarily  be  injured  more  or  leea  by  removal ;  in 
that  case,  alt  the  larger  wounds  should  bn  cut  to  a 
clean  smooth  face ;  not  in  long  ragged  slivers,  as  is 
oUen  the  case,  and  which  is  only  suba  ituting  one 
kind  of  mutilation  for  another,  but  at  an  angle  of 
about  45*^,  or  less.  If  the  ends  of  small  roots  are 
bruised,  they  generally  die  back  a  little  way,  and 
then  emit  Iresh  spongioles;  but  the  larger  roots, 
wben  bruised,  loste  the  vitality  of  iheir  broken  ex- 
tremity, their  rag^  tisane  remains  open  to  the 
uncontrolled  introduction  of  water,  decays  in  con- 
sequence of  being  m  contact'  with  an  excess  of 
this  Quid,  and  often  becomes  the  seat  of  disease 
which  spreads  to  parts  that  would  otherwise  be 
healthy.  When,  however,  the  wound  is  made 
clean  byaskilfiil  pruner,  the  vessels  all  contract, 
and  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  excess  of  water 
into,  the  interior ;  the  wound  beats  by  granulations 
Ibrmed  b}  the  living  tissue,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  this  lakes  place  is  in  proportion  to  thesmall- 
neas  of  the  wound.  It  may  be  sometimes  advan- 
tageous to  remove  larye  parts  of  the  coarser  loote 
ot  a  tree,  even  if  ihey  are  not  ascideDlally  wound- 
ed when  taken  up,  the  object  being  lo  compel  ihe 
plant  <o  throw  out}  in  room  of  those  comparatively 
inactive  subterranean  Umbs,  a  supply  of  young 
■eiiVe  fibres.  This  is  a  common  practise  in  the 
nurseries  in  transplanting  young  oaks  md  other 
laprooted  trees,  and  is  one  of  the  means  employed 
J)y  the  Lancashire  growers  of  gooseberries,  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  vigor  of  their  bushes  ;  in  the 
last  ease,  however,  the  operation  is  not  confined  to 
the  time  when  transplantation  takes  place,  but  is 
practised  annually  upon  digging  the  gooseberry 
borders.  The  reason  why  cutting  off  portions  of 
the  principal  mots  causes  a  production  of  fibres 
appeara  to  be  this  :  the  roots  are  produced  by  or- 
jptnizable  matter  sent  downwards  from  the  stem, 
that  matter.  If  uninternipted,  will  Sow  along  the 
braDche*  ofthe  roota^  aniil  it  reaches  the  ex- 


tremities, adding  largely  to  the  wood  and  horizon- 
tal growth  of  the  root,  but  increasing,  in  a  very 
slight  degreoj  the  absorbent  powers :  ont  ifa  large 
limb  of  Ihe  roots  is  amputated,  the  powers  of  lEe 
eiem  remaining  the  same,  all  that  descending 
orgdnizdbie  matter  which  wouiJ  have  been  ex- 
pended in  adding  lo  the  thickness  of  the  ampu- 
tated part  is  arrested  at  tbe  lineof  amputaiion;  and, 
unable  to  pass  lurther  on,  rapidly  produces  granu- 
lations, to  heal  the  wound,  and  immediately  alier- 
wardd  young  spongioles,  which  soon  establish 
themselves  in  the  surrounding  soil,  and  be(»me 
the  points  of  new  active  fibres. 

The  question  of  ptuning  the  branches  of  IraDB- 
planted  trees  has  been  already  sufficiently  advert- 
ed to. 

By  many  excellent  planters,  tbe  advantage  of 
deluging-the  roots, with  water,  when  newly  plant- 
ed, is  much  insisted  on  ;  and  m  the  ease  of  large 
plants,  paniculariy  evergreens,  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
an  essential  process,  parity  because  it  causes  the 
flagging  and  injuied  roots  to  be  immediately 
surrounded  by  an  abundant  supply  of  liquid  food, 
which,  if  the  operation  t>e  skilfully  perlbrmed,  (see 
Macnab's  Treatige,  p.  24  and  25),  will  not  subse- 
quently fait  them  ;  and  partly  because  it  is  tbe 
only  means  we  possess  of  embedding  with  cer- 
tainty alt  the  Bbres  in  soil.  When  the  earth  is  re- 
duced to  tbe  state  of  puddle,  it  will  settle  round 
the  finest  roots,  and  place  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  ihe  same  condition,  with  re^urd  to  the  soil, 
thai  they  were  in  before  the  plants  were  removed. 
But  the  operation  of  puddling  is  unnecessary  to 
emaM  plants,  if  removed  at  a  proper  season  of  the 
yeiir,  especially  to  deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds; 
and  it  may  be  very  injurious.  This  was  long 
flfio  staled  by  Mr.  Knight,  (/fort.  Trans.,  iii., 
159),  who  found  by  experience  that  when  trees 
are  very  much  out  of  health,  in  consequence  of 
having  become  dry,  excess  oi  moisture  to  tbe  roots 
is  olten  latal.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the 
languid  powers  of  the  plant  being  insufScient  to 
enable  it  to  decompose  and  afisimuate  the  water 
rapidly  iniroduced  into  its  system  through  ttie 
wounds  in  its  root,  and  by  the  bygrometrieal  force 
of  that  part ;  under  siich  circumstance^  water 
will  dissolve  the  mucilaginous  and  other  matten 
intended  lor  Ihe  support  of  the  nascent  buds, 
which  matters  then  putrefy,  lose  their  niltritive 
quoliiy,  and  rapidly  destroy  the  tissue.  The 
substitute  for  (ooi-watering  contrived  by  iMr. 
Knight  in  such  cases  was,  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
siiuaiion  shaded  from  ihe  morning  sun,  and  to 
moisten  iheir  bark  frequently;  by  these  means, 
water  is  presented  to  ihem  very  slowly  through 
the  young  conical  integument  which,  partaking  of 
Ihe  nature  of  n  leai;  elowiy  absorbs  it,  probably 
decomposes  it,  and  transmits  it  laterally  through 
Ihe  liber'into  the  alburnum,  where  it  finds  itselMD 
the  ordinary  channel  lor  the  ascending  sap,  and 
thus  enters  the  system  of  circulation.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Knight  originally  preserved  American  apple 
trees,  which  reached  him  in  the  middle  of  April, 
in  so  bad  a  stale  that  they  seemed  "  perlfectly  life- 
less and  dry,  and  much  better  fitted  for  fir«>wood 
than  for  planiing." 
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BDRFAOJB  HAKURIMO. 

'  TsibeBttlocof  (IwFuiMrTiE^iMM. 

Abe.2(UA,  1841. 
lo  your  Weekly  Register,  dated  itw  12ih  ot  ibis 
moDiD,  I  find  ibat  ooe  o[  your  South  Carolina 
'CorTesjiODdeiiiB  has  requested  oie  to  inlbrm  him, 
"whether  /  have  made  any  further  experiments" 
inaddiiioa  lo  those  whivti  I  oieoiioufd  id  your 
secood  volume,  relative  to  the  surliiceapiilicatiun  ol 
manures}  "<ind  what  my  present  opinion  is  on 
■that  subject  V*  It  graiiGes  roe  lo  reply  that  I  have 
made  some  similar  experimeots  aiuce  thai  time 
and  have  witnessed  several  made  by  others — 
all  of  which,  without  a  siogle  exception,  coniri- 
bute  to  confirm  ibe  opinion  there  expressed — 
that  surrace  manuring  ie  best.  It  is  true  that 
nearly  all  these  trials  were  made  on  cow-penned 
land,  and  in  the  /ollowing  manner.  The  pens 
were  made  as  early  in  the  #ring  as  it  is  cus<om- 
ery  to  pen  cattle  j  during  the  whole  season  they 
were  kept  of  the  same  size,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  cattle  penned  in  them.  They  were  re- 
moved at  regular  tnierva's  of  time,  when  ibey 
were  aKernately  ploughed  up  and  lell  unplougbed. 
Jn  the  lollowing  spring  they  were  planted  in  corn 
— to  be  Ibllowed  by  wheat  in  the  lall ;  and  in  all 
these  cases  both  the  corn  and  the  wheat  on  the 
ODploughed  pens  were  much  better  than  what 
grew  where  the  pens  bad  been  ploughed  up,  that 
the  linee  or  each  pen  might  be  'traced  as  plainly 
ai  ir  the  lenees  had  still  been  standing.  These 
are  indisputable  lacts,  and  are  now  so  generally 
known  in  my  part  of  the  country,  that  it  is  now  a 
ray  rare  thing  to  see  cow-pens  ploughed  up  as 
soon  as  the  fence  Is  removed. 

Siill  I  am  aware  that  "  the  derisive  stare  of 
ineredubiUty''  which  seems  lo  have  so  much  an- 
noyed your  South  Uorotina  correspondent,  will 
be  equally  excited  against  myself)  iu  some  parts 
our  country  lar  nonh  of  him.  But  it  he  will 
take  my  advice,  he  will  e'en  let  them  deride  or 
stare  as  may  best  suit  their  fancy;  for  such  per- 
soDs  generally  belong  to  a  class  of  men  fkr  too 
happy  in  their  own  conceits  to  receive  (he  small- 
est benefit  f  rom  any  thing  ibai  ciiher  he  or  I  could 
»ay  on  this,  or  any  other  subject.  For  his  own 
satisTaction,  however,  I  will  respectlutly  suggest, 
that  ir  he  will  examine  the  matter  I'urtber,  he  will 
find,  that  the  "  modus  operandi"  ol'  manures  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  land  can  be  explained  on 
philosophical  principles,  in  a  manner  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  any  other  fact  in  relation  to  ma- 
nures, notwithstanding  the  prevalent  opinion 
amongst  his  acquaintances  may  be  directly  op- 
posed to  his  own.  I  remain,  dear  air,  yours,  very 
NiDcetety,  .Jahbs  M.  Gabuctt. 


WOOLLBV  KAOS. 

From  Jotuuwnl  work  on  FeitUliera. 
Tliese  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  animal 
matter ;  they  are  found  to  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  or  albumen,  (a  substance  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  boiled  white  of  egg,)  minute  portions 
of  lime  and  silica,  and  traces  of  various  sails. 
They  Torm,  therefore,  an  excellent  manure  by 
slowly  deeonaposing  in  the  soil ;  and  are  found  to 
nmun  dissolvhig  in  it,  and  forming  sotuble  and 


elastic  matters  for  the  airv'teb  ol  plaols,  when-ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  weight  per 
acre,  lor  periods  varying  fiom  two  years  dd  the 
heavy  clays.  The  iigbinets  of  carnage,  and  its 
readitiess,  as  well  as  cleanliness  of  ar-plicaiion, 
render  it  p«;uliarly  eligible  as  a  lenilizer ;  it  keeps, 
too,  Ibr  any  length  ot  lime,  until  the  larmer  is 
ready  to  appiy  it  to  his  ground,  and  is  much  more 
slowly  decuuipused  and  consumed,  than  either 
blubber  r&pe  cake,  tram  oil,  or  bone  dust. 

Of  thesH  rage,  the  co^nsumption  by  the  Berk- 
shire and  Oxtordahire  larmers,  and  especially  m 
iCetit  for  the  bop  grounds,  is  very  cousideruble. 
1  am  inlbrmed  by  an  extensive  dealer  in  these . 
rags,  that  at  least  20,000  tons  are  aniiually  con- 
sumed by  the  larmers  of  the  south  of  Eoglandi 
My  informant  himself  has  a  sale  of  more  than 
600  torn  per  annum,  which  he  defivera  free  oa 
board  a  vessel,  at  any  of  ihe  London  wharves, 
lor  five  guineas  per  ton.  The  custom  of  the 
larmer  is,  lo  cut  the  woollen-  rags  by  means  of  a 
cbop|)er  and  block,  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  crown  piece,  and  then  spread  them  on  their 
fields  by  hand,  out  of  a  common  seed  baskeij 
as  evenly  as  they  can  ;  they  find  that  ibis  ma- 
nure is  admirably  adaj>ted  tor  hops,  wheat,  tnr- 
ntpe,  &c.,  and  that  the  beneficial  eniect  is  as  great 
ihe  second  year  as  the  first ;  it  appears  thai  ona 
farmer  in  Kent,  Mr.  Jfilfis,  of  Barmiog,  purchases 
annually  lour  or  five  hundred  tons  ol  ttiese  rags, 
almost  exclusively  for  his  hop  grounds.  The 
farmers  of  Kent  think  the  applicftiion  of  the  rags 
warms  the  ground ;  they  certainly,  as  they  slowly 
puirofy  in  the  soil,  adord  nourishment  to  the  crop, 
lor  wool  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  pecu- 
liar animal  matter,  with  a  slight  portion  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  or  earthy  matter  ol  bones. 

The  very  cottager  is  iuterested  in  these  facts-- 
for  every  shred  of  en  old  woollen  garment  is  avail- 
able for  bis  garden,  is  an  admirable  manure  for 
his  potato  ground,  or  if  he  has  not  a  garden,  the 
poorcollectora  of  these  rags,  who  trara  about  for 
the  large  dealers,  will  re^ily  give  him  a  farthing 
per  pound  lor  all  heean  collect ;  and  yet,  judging 
by  the  careless  way  in  which  very  old  clothes  are 
ottoD  to  be  seen  absolutely  thrown  away,  in  some 
country  places,  I  sbonid  certainly  eooelude  that 
the  iohabitania  were  not  awaia  ol  their  value. 


COBN  FBOH  BKED    TWO  THOnBAKIl  TBABS 
OUD. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Southwest  Middle^-, 
aex  Agricultural  Association,  held  on  Friday  last 
at  the  Adam  and  Eve  Iod,  Hayes,  near  (Jxbridge, 
Mr.  H.  Powoall,  of  Spring  Grove,  flounslow, 
while  eulogizing  the  larmers  of  Middlesex  on 
their  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical 
judgment,  prodticed  a  head  of  com,  which  he 
said  had  been  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
residence,  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  meriting  the 
eulogy  he  had  passed  upon  them,  stated  thai  he 
had  that  day  ehown  the  head  of  com  lo  Mr. 
Sherborn,  of  Bedfoot,  who,  on  examining  it,  im- 
mediately said  it  was  Egyptian  corn,  which  Mr. 
PownallBaid  was  the  fact,  as  it  had  grown  from 
grain  found  whhin  the  covering  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  within  which  it  had  been  enclosed  for 
upwards  of  2000  years,  a  statement  which  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  throughout  the  aseem- 
blage.— i^omfbn  pi^. 
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ABT  ADDBBM  DBLIVERBD  BEFORB  THB  AGRI- 
CITLTUHAL  80CIETT  OP  FBBDBBICKSBURQ, 

At  thair  WDOal  meeting,  cattle  show  and  Tair,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1841. 

By  James  M.  Gamett,  prendent. 

Brother  farmer*  and  planters  :—Ear\y  in  the 
preaeot  year,  I  had  prepared  myselt'  to  make  a 
greater  variety  of  comparative  experimenia  than 
iMual ; — first,  with  5  varieties  of  yellotv  corn,  and 
4  of  white  ; — next,  with  S  varietiea  of  Irish  pola- 
loea — and  loBlly,  with  12  varieties  of  turnips:  and 
until  late  in  lumoier,  I  had  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  aMe  to  report  lo  you  some  inleresiing  re- 
sults. But  at  the  critical  period  orthal  season,  we 
were  visited  by  one  of  those  excessive  droughts 
to  which  our  climate  has  become  much  more 
liable  of  late  years,  than  Ibrmerly ;  and  nearly  ell 
my  hope*  were  blasted  in  a  veryvhort  time.  !t 
lumished  me,  however,  with  two  foots  in  regard 
to  eom,  which  I  deem  worth  relating.  The  first 
is,  that  ID  our  climate,  the  brown  corn,  «o  celebrat- 
ed to  the  north,  begins  to  tassel  and  shoot  about 
a  week  earlier  than  (be  Duiton.  Both  are  yel- 
low—both early,  but  Irom- the  amallness  or  the 
ears  and  grain,  (hey  do  not  appear  to  me  well 
adapted  to  our  purposes.  A  variety  of  yelloW 
corn,  called  £>utton,  has  been  culiivaled  in  West- 
moreland, and  much  approved;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  it  cannot  be  genuine — at  least  if  m'ne 
was  BO,  which  1  procured  from  the  patent  office. 
The  other  fact  is,  that  uhsuckered  corn  suffers 
much  more  from  droughi  than  that  which  hnp 
been  suckered,  or  has  not  produced  any.  This 
opinion  was  formed  Irom  itie  following  cirrum- 
•tanee:  1  had  planted  two  varieties  of  white  corn 
alongside  of  some  twin -corn  ;  »nd  had  leO  one 
stalk  in  a  hill— the  distance  4J  feet  by  2  feet. 
There  were  three  rows  of  each  kind,  eleven 
stalks  in  each,  and  I  had  determined  not  to  suclcer 
them.  Of  the  two  varieties  first  mentioned,  only 
7  stalks  of  each  kind  produced  suckers ;  but  every 
atalk  of  the  twin-corn,  except  three,  had  from 
one  to  4  or  fi  suckers  on  each.  Not  one  sucker 
of  either  variety  produced  even  a  nubbin,  and 
ail  the  twin-corn  began  to  Gre  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  stalks  of  ihe  other  kinds,  although 
(here  was  scaricely  any  perceptible  difference  m 
titeir  tatselline  end  shooting.  Add  to  this— the 
ears  of  the  Iwm-com  were  much  more  imperfect, 
than  on  the  other  two  rarieiiei—al  though  all  were 
defective.  As  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  most 
forming  operations,  it  is  true  (hat  the  repiilt  of  a 
single  experiment  should  not  be  deemed  conclu- 
sive, either  for  or  against  any  particular  pmciice ; 
but  in  a  case  such  as  I  have  just  stated,  one  trial 
appears  to  me  as  good  as  a  thousand,  to  prove 
(he  correctneaa  of  ihe  conclusion  deduced  from  it. 
If,  then,  I  am  right  in  believing  (hat  unsuckered 
corn  will  always  suffer  inoat  /Vom  drought,  would  It 
not  be  the  safest  practice  never  to omitauckering; 
since  by  my  observation,  (or  twenty  years  past, 
we  have  had  many  more  very  dry,  bad  seasons 
for  corn  than  good  ones.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
10  believe,  that  the  practice  of  suckering  corn  is 
best  at  all  timra,  for  we  may  aay  of  its  origin  as 
of  (hat  of  Ihe  common  law,  that  "the  memory 
^man  runneth  not  to  the  cmttrary,^^  and  I  am  so 
lar  a  friend  to  ancient  usages,  thai  I  would  never 


abolish  Ihem,  until  they  were  certainly  proved  lo 
be  wrong.' 

The  only  one  of  my  corii  experiments  which  1 
hoped  would  not  be  Irustraled  by  the  drought 
was  a  comparative  trial  between  the  twin-corn, 
and  a  variety  obtained  from  North  Carolina,  under 
the  name  of  the  Garland  corn,  which  bore  a  high 
character  in  (be  neighborhood  where  it  grew. 
Both  kinds  happened  lo  be  planted  in  swamp 
land,  and,  as  I  thought,  had  suffered  very  little. 
The  time  of  planting— the  distance,  soil  end  cut- 
lure,  were  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  both 
varieties.  But,  when  I  came  to  gather  it,  such  - 
was  the  difference  between  Ihe  two  kinds  in  their 
degrees  of  maturity,  and  so  much  bad  the  drought 
aflt'cied  both,  that  I  determined  to  make  no 
farther  report  about  Jhem,  as  it  could  not  be 
sufficiently  accurate  to  lead  Id  any  useful  con- 
clusion. 

I  will  take  this  importunity  to  contradict  the 
common  opinion  in  eome  parts  of  our  country,  that 
the  twin  and  Baden  corn  are  the  same.  They 
are  certainly  very  different  at  present— at  least, 
in  our  climate,  as  I  have  proved  by  two  compara- 
tive trials  fairly  and  fully  made.  In  both  these, 
the  twin-corn  ripened  first  by  6  or  8  days,  and 
produced  the  most.  To  guard  against  ^ture 
mistakes,  I  would  say,  that  the  characteristics 
ol'  the  twin-corn  with  us,  are,  a  low  growth  com- 
pared with  10  or  12  other  varieties  of  large  corn, 
with  which  I  have  compared  it — a  thinner  and 
softer  shuck — a  mupb  smaller  cob  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  grain,  which  is  always  very 
while,  and  rainer  ninty — the  average  number 
of  rows  on  an  ear  being  about  14.  Moreover,  it 
produces  leas  unsound  com  than  amr  of  the  varie- 
tiea with  which  I  have  tried  tt,  and  more  Ibdder, 
if  the  suckers  are  leO,  of  which  it  throws  out  a 
much  greater  number  than  any  of  them.  In 
consequence  of  its  growing  less  tall,  it  wHI  bear 
being  planted  6  inches  closer  in  the  row. 

Having  spoken  so  favorably  of  the  twin-corn, 
ever  since  I  began  to  cuhlvale-  it,  Sve  years  ago, 
I  dare  say  that  some  of  you,  my  friends,  have 
already  concluded  that  I  nave  made  a  hobby  of 
it.  But,  if  I  know  myself,  this  is  really  not  the 
case,  Ibr  I  have  no  hobbies  nor  pels  in  agricul- 
ture, whatever  I  may  have  in  oilier  things.  In- 
deed, if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  "  fAe  ms("  io 
matters  of  husbandry,  my  opinion  always  has 
been,  that  ii  is  so  hard  to  discover,  as  to  justiQr  a 
farmer  in  persevering,  during  his  whole  life,  to 
search  for  it  by  continual  ejtperiments — provided 
he  does  not  make  them  at  two  great  an  expense. 
And  Ibis  too,  I  believe,  he  may  always  do  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  deriving  such  benefit  fr<nn 
some  of  them  as  will  amply  compensate  him  for 
all  the  time  and  labor  of  m^ing  them.  I  beg  you, 
my  friends,  to  think  well  of  this,  and  should  you 
approve  the  opinion  just  expressed,  then  fail  not 
10  encourage,  both  in  yourselves  and  others,  the 
dli^poeition  constantly  to  make  experiments  on  a 
email  and  economical  scale,  in  all  the  branches  of 
your  profession.  For  you  may  rely  upon  it,  as 
a  thing  absolutely  certain,  that  yon  never  will  im- 
prove much  In  any  of  them,  unless  you  will  pur- 
sue this  course. 

Two  causes  marred  my  potato  ezperimenl— 
the  drought  and  the  striped  bug — they  entirely 
destroyed  the  leaves,  not  only  of  potatoes,  but  of 
the  garden  beet ;  .alihoogfa  both  put  oat  fresh  ooea 
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After  a  time,  and  the  growlh  or  ihe  laiier,  et>pe- 
eially*  appeared  only  a  little  ebeelted  by  ihem. 
These  pewirerous  inseciB  appear  periodically,  lor 
I  have  not  known  ihem,  (bb  well  as  I  recollepi,) 
to  do  Boy  ii)aierlal*injury  more  than  lour  times 
duiing  the  course  ol'  ray  lite ;  although  I  have 
not  Bicertained  ihe  intervals  ol'  time  between 
those  periods.  They  ere,  however,  certainly  very 
useAii  Ibr  one  purpose,  and  (hat  is  to  blister  the 
Bkin,  which  tb^  will  do  quite  as  effecually  as 
Spanisb  fliei.  More  than  80  years  ago,  I  have 
koowD  them  to  be  used  io  lieu  ihereoft  by  two 
eminent  phyaiciaoB  of  my  acttuaiDlanee.  Balbre 
I  quit  thia  subject  permit  me  to  recommend  ao 
improvement  of  which  1  have  lately  heanlf  in  the 
garden-culiure  of  potatoes,  by  which  we  can  ob- 
tain them  earlier,  and  by  much  less  labor  than  in 
any  other  way.  First  plant  thetn,  either  whole 
or  cut,  in  well  prepared  earth,  abotit  15  inches 
each  way,  and  3  im  hes  deep.  Then  cover  them 
8  or  10  inches  deep,  with  pine  leaves — if  you 
can  get  them— if  not,  with  straw  or  refuse  hay. 
When  fit  for  use,  take  them  from  under  cover 
wilhont  dblnrbing  it  any  more  than  can  be  avoid- 
ed. Tbie  practice  18  loilawed  by  many  ;  but  the 
improTcment  cotMiBtB  in  leaving  enough  poiuioee 
Diider  the  same  cover,  in  the  tail,  to  produce  a 
second  crop  the  next  year,  which  they  will  do, 
much  earlier  than  you  can  procure  them  by  any 
other  process. 

My  experiment  with  turnips  was  somewhat 
more  successful — for  the  4  varieiies  sown  on  the 
Tihof  August,  came  up  well  enough,  and  grew 
ofi' sufficiently  10  enable  me  to  determine  which 
produced  Ihe  greatest  quantity  of  roots,  the  most 
top,  and  most  aaecharine  matter,  so  far  as  the 
eoncarrent  tastes  of  3  or  4nenioiis  could  decide  a 
Ibioff  BO  questionable.  The  four  kinds  were: 
SiocTair'B  while  flat,  the  Aberdeen  yellow,  the 
purple  top  tankard,  and  Dayle's  yellow  hybrid 
turnip.  Sinclair's  while  flat  turnip  ,->rotluce(l  the 
most  roots,  and  the  least  tope;  the  Srotch- Aber- 
deen proved  the  next  best;  the  purple  lop  tank- 
ard ranked  third  in  the  quantity  of  roots,  bat  had 
more  tops  than  either  at  the  other,  and  Dayle'e 
hybrid  was  inferior  to  all,  except  in  tope,  which 
were  the  next  largest  to  those  of  the  tankards. 
In  regard  to  sweetness,  several  who  tasted  them 
eottcurred  in  pronouncing  the  Scotch-Aberdeen 
beat,  Sinclair's  white  flat  next,  Dayle's  hybrid 
third,  and  the  tankards  last.  The  other  varieties 
were  «bwn  on  the  17ib  of  Auguai,  and  have  not 
yet  attained  their  full  growth,  coasequently  they 
are  still  in  the  ground. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  experiments,  1  will 
oncfrmore  offer  you  a  brief  notice  of  the  Guinea- 
grass.  The  experience  of  the  paei  season  h»''= 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief,  that  it  is  probably  the 
very  best  grass  we  can  cultivate  in  our  high,  dry 
■oils,  especially  such  as  are  rather  sandy  than 
•tiff.  Indeed,  I  believe,  thai  lit>m  latitude  39,  as 
lar  south  as  our  government  extends,  it  would 
prove  our  surest  reliance  as  green  Ibod  (or  horses 
and  cattle— particularly  during  seasons  of  great 
drought.  My  reason  lor  thinking  ao  Ib,  that 
nine  baa  been  twice  subjected,  since  I  first  plant- 
ed the  roota,  to  this  severe  test,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions has  remained  green,  while  all  the  other 
plants  on  the  farm  were  suffering  extremely.  It 
haa  both  a  fibrous  and  tuberoue  root,  it  wilt  grow 
in  tntlinary  land,  to  tho  height  of  9  or  6  feet,  and 


will  bear  cutting  3  or  4  times,  during  the  seeeooi 
at  an  average  hei^^ht  of  at  least  3  leei,  which  oo 
other  grass  will  do,  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge. Alter  the  first  year,  during  whirb  it  re- 
quires some  cultivation,  the  growth  soon  thickens 
SOBS  to  smother  all  other  plants  that  may  spring 
up  amongst  It ;  and  it  is  now  so  acclimated  as  to 
spread,  not  only  from  its  roots,  but  its  seeds,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  now  ripen  with  us, 
although  it  issiill  safest  to  propagate  it  from  the 
roots.  These  will  bear  transportation  tbi  aeveral 
weeks,  without  tosing  their  viialiiy,  if  wrapt  up, 
either  io  cotton,  low,  moss,  or  soil  paper.  They 
may- then  be  buried  in  the  earth,  until  the 
season  Ibr  planting,  which  is  as  early  as  the 
earth  ceases  to  freeze  hard.  The  roots  should 
be  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  or  two  long,  then 
buried  about  3  inches  deep,  6  or  6  inches  apart 
one  way,  and  12  inches  apart  the  other.  Two  or 
three  workinge  with  the  hand-hoe,  during  the 
first  year,  will  amply  suffice  to  insure  their  thriv- 
ing, aHcr  which  they  require  no  more  labor  but  to 
cut  the  growlh  for  use. 

And  DOW,  my  friends,  having  finished  my 
usual  detail  of  ezpertmentB,  which  I  fear  haa 
proved  to  many  ol  my  bearers  more  wearisome 
than  instructive,  1  will  once  moro,  periiaps  for  the 
last  time,  venture  to  ufier  you  a  few  remarka 
upon  some  of  the  topics  which  I  have  so  ofleo 
and  earnestly  been  pressing  upon  your  attention, 
from  our  first  meeting,  twenty  odd  years  ago,  to  the 
present  moment.  But  I  confess  that  were  I  to 
judge  by  the  apparent  condition  of  our  society  at 
thia  time,  or  to  be  influenced  in  renewing  my  ex- 
hortations by  the  effects  of  my  previous  efforts 
to  promote  its  utility,  I  BhouH  have  but  poor  en- 
couragement to  proceed.  If  I  have  yet  done  any 
more  good  than  barely  to  keep  our  associatioa 
alive— although  in  a  state  generally  but  little  re- 
moved from  absolute  lethargy,  I  am  still  ignorant 
ol  it.  For  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  means 
have  yet  been  adopted,  which  I  have  rarely  ever 
fulled  to  recommend  as  indispensable  to  such  im- 
provement in  the  various  branchee  of  husbandry 
as  every  agricultural  society  would  surely  make, 
if  only  a  small  majority  of  its  members  would 
coneiantly  do  their  duty.  Such,  for  example,  as 
an  annual  fair,  to  which  all  our  members,  as  well 
as  any  others  of  our  agricultural  brethren,  who 
wished  either  to  sell  or  to  buy  aometblng  in  their 
panicutar  line,  might  resort  with  some  certainty 
of  attaining  their.objeot.  Such  fairs  form  almoBt 
a  necessary  part  of  ever^  similar  society— not 
only  in  all  ibecounlrieBol  Europe,  but  in  every 
northern  and  easiero  stale  of  our  own  coumry — 
nay,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  note  on  the 
continent,  or  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
w  jhout  tliem.  Can  you  believe  it  poesible  that 
that  they  would  be  kept  up,  and  mora  and  more 
encouraged  in  all  these  countriep,  if  they  did  not 
prove  highly  benpficial?  Or  is  it  credible  that 
ihey  can  be  useful  there  and  useUaa  here  t  Sure- 
ly not,  my  good  IritMids ;  and  yet  not  a  solitary  at* 
tempt  have  you  ever  made  lo  hold  one ;  although 
io  this  very  town,  50  or  60  years  ago,  a  lair  was 
annually  held  in  the  month  of  June,  which  (as  1 
have  heard,)  usually  laeied  Ibr  a  week,  and  was 
enormously  attended  by  ihe  plantere  and  farmers 
of  all  the  surrounjing  counties 

Anoiher  of  niy  recommendations,  and  one 
that  I  deemed  of  still  more  importance  towardi 
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aceomplisbing  tbe  beoeficeot  objecu  forwfaicb  we 
bad  assoeiaied  logetber,  but  wAicb  biu  been  al- 
mmr  eutirely  disregarded,  wa^,  ihut  every  iceDi- 
ber  wbo  was  a  culuvator  of  the  soil,  should  niake 
a  verbal  or  writien  repoM,  at  each  oi  our  anniver- 
sary meelings,  of  b'\a  agricullural  experiencfa. 
This  would  prove  a  meaus,  not  only  ul  stimulut- 
iDg  bimBeir  10  improve  in  his  vocution,  (lur  be 
would  be  ashamed  lo  report  that  hu  had  been  a 
mere  '*  sleeping  pariner"  in  our  concern,)  but  pro- 
bably or  inturniiiig  ua,  hia  brethren,  of  someihing 
useful  that  we  knew  not  before,  auiJ  which  might 
add  to  the  general  stock  ol'agncuhural  knowledge 
throughout  the  portion  of  Virginia  wherein  the 
proceedings  of  our  soeieiy  have  any  influence. 

A  third  reeaaiuiendaiion~indeeii  I  may  ulinMt 
call  it  an  earnest  entreaty — was,  that  our  (own- 
members  should  strive  to  pereuude  iheir  letlow- 
lownsmen  lo  join  our  society.  If  this  were  a 
mere  gratuity,  1  certainly  should  never  have  been 
80  mean  as  to  ask  it  io  our  behali ;  but  ii  is  clear- 
ly demonstrable,  that  ibey  are  lar  more  bcoetiied 
by  our  meeiiogs  being  held  in  tb«  plac«,  tbau 
any  equal  uunitier  ut'  persona  iu  any  one  or  more 
ol'  tbe  suFfounding  counties.  And  yet,  although 
many  of  them  became  members  ai  first,  they 
have  been  withdrawing  every  year  since,  until 
ttoytf  we  can  hardly  muster  enough  of  ihem  to 
form  a  quorum  Ibr  business.  The  admirable  pre- 
cept to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by"  seems 
9ever  to  have  crossed  their  miods,  at  least  as  ap- 
plicable in  any  way  to  our  society — although  it 
18  probable,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  merchunt  or 
mechanic  in  the  place,  wbo  does  not  receive,  at 
each  ol  our  aonivefsary  meetings,  and  in  con- 
■equeoee  thereof,  much  more  than  Would  pay  his 
■Qiiual  Bubsctipuon  of  two  dollars,  towards  sup- 
porting our  usociation.  If  it  be  not  paid  to  him 
direclTy,  it  ia  paid  to  some  one  with  whom  he  ha-i 
business  trauBactton^',  and  thus  tTtdirec//y  iocreases 
his  chance  of  being  benefited  tbervby.  This 
Hiiercbange  ol'  reciprocal  benefits  seems  to  be 
well  understood  by  the  good  citizens  pf  our  city 
•r  Kichmond,  Ibr  a  large  portion  of  them  have 
become  members,  and  very  zealous  ones  too,  of 
tm  agrieultural  and  horticuttifral  society  lately  es- 
tablished among  them.  And  so  liberally  tiave 
they  patronized  in,  that,  although  it  ia  not  yet  a 
year  old,  it  hfta  already  conmaiiced  operations 
with  such  vigor  and  eclat  as  lo  become  the  theme 
of  UDiversal  applause  among  the  numeroui  visiters 
who  witaeased  their  late  exhibition.  And  now, 
my  rheods,  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  good  reason, 
why  our  society,  which  is  the  oldest,  I  believe, 
in  Virginia,  should  (all  so  very  far  short  of  a 
young  sister,  (so  young,  indeed,  that  we  may  pro- 
perly say,  she  is  still  an  inlant  compared  to  us,) 
in  our  efforts  to  protnote  the  great — the  vital 
cause'  of  Virginia  husbandry  1  Surely,  most 
surely,  we  ought  to  take  shame  to  ourselves  for 
such  BupinenesB  on  our  part,  and  forthwith  deter- 
mine, one  and  all  of  tis,  to  make  up,  il  possible,  for 
past  neglect,  by  exerting  all  tbe  means  in  oiir 
power  to  make  our  society  au  example  ol'  eflSci- 
ency  to  ait  that  may  faerealler  be  established  with- 
in our  state. 

A  fourth  recommendation  which  f  have  pressed 
upon  you  several  limes,  was  to  establish  a  borti- 
eulttiral  society  in  cunnexiun  with  our  society. 
The  union  of  the  two  has  been  Ibund  highly  bene- 
ficial wh.revcr  it  has  beeu  tried,  Ibr  wu  luaru 


many  things  inthe  oullureuf  our  gardens  relative 
to  the  nature  and  usesol'  plants,  toe  qualities  and 
best  application  of  manures,  the  advantages  oi 
neat,  curelijl  tillage,  together  f/'iih  tbe  most  profi- 
table methods  ol  managing  each  variety  ol  gar- 
den-crop, that  may  be  very  advantageouslyadopl- 
ed  iu  our  larmiog  operations.  But  there  is  a 
moral  view  which  may  be  taken  of  boriieultural 
societies,  that  givea  ibera  a  siill  stronger  claim  to 
our  regard  and  eaeoiuagemeai.  They  lurnish  to 
the  otbei  sex,  who  are  always  ready  to  aid  us  in 
every  good  word  and  work,  a  most  Innoceoi, 
healthy,  and'delighdul  out-doors  employment; 
one,  which  above  all  others,  is.well  calculated  to 
cure  them  oi  those  sedentary  habits  that  bring  sucb 
vas(  itumbers  of  our  Virginia  ladies  to  eu  early 
grave.  Notning  atlbrds  a  better,  and  more  ex- 
hilarating relaxation  from  those  in-door  occupations, 
which  are  olien  wearisome  in  a  very  great  degree, 
and  not  unl'requently  painful  ;  all  which  they  en- 
dure lor  our  Bukes  wnb  a  degree  oi'  patience  and 
ibriitude  truly  exemplary.  1  or  this  we  owe  ibem, 
not  on  y  our  constant  gratitude,  but  every  eilbrt  in 
our  power  to  reodeF  tlieir  situaiieos  to  life,  to  tbe 
full,  aa'comfortableand  happy  as  eurewa. 

zou,  myirieitds,  can  best  tell  how  lar  I  have 
sut»:eeded  in-any  one  oi'  the  recunimecdHlioiu  just 
euumerated.  My  own  imprcsituu  is,  that  1  have 
utterly  failed  in  all,  except  io  obiaitiiiig  agricultur- 
al re|jurtd,  and  of  these,  I  believe,  il  may  truly  be 
said,  thai  from  tbe  establiBhmeut  of  our  society 
to  the  present  day,  we  have  not  had  as  many  as 
it  is  years  old-  Were  1  one  of  those  persons  who 
are  apt  to  despnir,  even  in  a  good  cause,  1  should 
long  ago  (to  borrow  a  nautical  phrase)  have 
"  given  up  the  shtp."  But  I  have  been  otherwM 
taught.  From  niy  earliest  recollection  it  was 
my  goodliM-iune  to  beiusurucled  byaiiaoat  affec- 
tionate, iuielligent  and  pious  muiber ;  and  among 
the  many  admirable  lessons  that  she  labored 
without  ceasing  to  impress  upon  my  mind,  there 
wuB  one  which  <ill  the  experience  of  a  long  ,  life 
liad  proved  10  be  universally  true.  It  was,  that 
perseverance,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
guided  by  intelligence,  is  the  mighty  conqueror  of 
all  difficulties,  not  abBolu'oly  invincible,  Ifolh  in 
the  natural  and  tnorul  world.  Hence  I  'have 
always  deemed  it  our  sacred  duty  never  to  be  so 
iar  discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  which 
we  conscientiously  believe  lo  be  conducive  to  the 
general  good,  as  to  relax  In  ourefJorts  to  attain  it. 
II  placed  in  any  situation  wherein  we  are  ex- 
pected to  advise  or  persuade  others,  (and  such  is 
ihe  one  with  which  you  have  so  long  honored 
me)  we  should  never  be  deierred  from  uttering 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pri>i;rpt,  in  bebaTi' 
of  the  cause  we  have  espoused,  eu  long  as  we 
could  prevail  on  any  to  listen  to  us.  I  have  never 
yet  been  without  a  sufficient  number  of  good  men 
and  true  in  this  society,  to  sustain  my  hopes  in 
the  final  success  of  our  cause,  and,  with  Heaven's 
help,  1  will  persevere  to  the  end  of  my  lile,  in  my 
efforts  to  eHect  my  purpose — this  t«,  what  it  ever 
hot  been,  to  promote,  to  the  almost  extent  ol'  my 
power,  the  vital  cause  of  husbandry,  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  our  $oeieUf,  but  in  every  part 
of  my  good  old  native  s<Bte,  in  which  my  voice 
can  be  heard.  Is  it  not,  my  friends,  a  cause  e( 
sufficient  magnitude  and  interest  to  Virginia  her- 
self—ay, and  to  every  man,  woman  apd  child 
within  her  limits,  to  arouse  us  all  to  ioereased 
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exertiooa  in  iM  behpiir?  I  am  sure  yoa  wilt  an- 
swer yes.  Give  me  then  your  aid,  give  me  yoar 
hearty  co-operatieo,  and  we  shall  soon  make  ihe 
Agricultural  Socieiyol  Fredericksburg,  what  every 
SMoeiatioa  of  Iba  kind  ought  to  be,  ihe  prolific 
■onree  or  iocreaBing  prosperity  to  every  irade, 
profeadon  and  ealJing  wilhin  Ibe  aphere  of  iia 
iDfiueoce. 

Can  there  be  a  man  who  ever  refiected  a  mo- 
ment on  the  lubject,  prepared  to  deny  the  verity 
of  thia  brief  eulogium  on  our  nroreuion?  II 
there  la,  I  have  oaver  yet  met  with  him.  Where- 
fore then,  it  may  reaeonahly  be  asked,  does  Ihe 
belier  in  its  iniih  have  so  liiile  influence  on  the 
great  majority  of  its  followers?  I  will  endeavor 
10  tell  you  why.  They  are  not  only  ignorant  of 
its  inseparable  comiexioa  with  all  the-  great  in- 
terests of  society,  of  the  direct  depeiraenre  of 
somcrand  the  indirect  dependence  of  olhera  of 
theae  great  intmsta  upon  anieulturat  prosperity, 
bot  ihey  follow  their  profession,  not  ao  moch  from 
choice,  as  because  their  parents  have  been  culti- 
vators 01'  the  soil,  and  have  made  tbem  so,  not 
only  wiibout  consulting  their  inclination  or  aptitude 
forsQch  business,  but  without  giving  them  any 
preparatory  education  to  fit  (hem  for  ii.  The  con- 
sequence in  meet  of  these  eases  ia,  eilher  an 
actual  diataaie  lo  their  profession,  or  a  total  apathy 
in  regard  to  the  varioua  means  of  improving  in 
the  knonrledge  and  practice  ihereoK 

Another  reason  is,  that  becoming  poaeeasora 
of  a  worn  out  soil,  (for  (he  fatliera  of  such  sons 
are  geoerally  laod  akinoera,)  and  knowing  no- 
thing of  tbe  aeieoce  of  agriculture,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  BO  praetlaiog  the  art,  aa  to  inapire  ihem 
with  any  reaaonable  hope  of  renovating  ihelr 
lands  in  auch  a  manner  aa  aoon  to  render  them 
a  source  of  great  and  increasing  profit.  They 
are  utterly  incredulous  aa  to  (he  capacity  of  theae 
exhausted  soils  for  improvement,  (be  only  means 
generally  known  to  them  being  lew  in  number 
and  amall  in  proportion  to  the  necesaiiy  of  the 
ease,  and  therefore  such  aa  they  deem  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  apply.  This  producea 
— firat  lukewarmoeaa,  next  despondency,  and  this 
ia  aoon  Ibllowed  by  an  abandonment  of  their 
oativa  faomea,  fiir  new  and  far  dialant  landa,  which 
they  laiwy  will  yield  auperabundanl  eropa,  almoel 
without  care  or  culture.  For  thia  evil  there  is 
but  one  remedy,  and  that,  I  fear,  we  shall  never 
^earn  to  apply,  (if  we  ever  do,)  until  a  very  large 
portion  ol'  our  landa  are  nearly  depopulated  by 
emigration.  Tbia  remedy  ia — to  make  our  aons 
icientific  aa  well  as  practical  larmera.  They 
would  (hen  very  aoon  learn,  not  only  lo  have 
entire  confidence  in  a  variety  of  easily  accessible 
roeana  for  improving  their  farms,  of  which  means 
they  at  preaent  know  nothing,  but  they  would 
also  become  thoroughly  convinced,  that  to  lay 
out  whatever  money  they  could  spare  from  neces- 
sary  expeiisaa  in  purchasing  and  applying  tboaa 
means,  would  be  actually  to  lend  it  to  UnV  land$, 
wtiidi  would  aoon  pay  them  a  higher  and  far  more 
certain  interett,  (otua  cent,  per  cent,)  than  any 
uaurioua  or  gambling  procese  in  which  ihey  could 
poBsibly  employ  it,  even  if  there  was  no  law  either 
of  God  or  man  agaitist  such  investments.  Or 
Ibis  I  could  give  you  inDumerable.  prools,  but  lei 
three  suflice  for  the  present,  lu  an  excellent  ad- 
dress by  John  Sanford,  esq.,  President  or  the 
Onondaga  Agricultural  Society,  which  be  wa& 
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eo  kind  aa  to  aend  me  lately,  there  ia  the  following 
statement  of  the  capacity  for  improvement  of 
tbe  lands  in  thai  part  of  New  York.  Be  aaya — 
"  In  our  atcite  63  bushels  of  wheat,  68  of  barley, 
60  of  peaa,  132  oats,  136  of  corn,  760  of  pota- 
toes, and  5  tons  of  hay,  have  been  grown  per 
acre.  In  1687, 1  grew,  (aaya  he,)  1400  buahela 
of  potatoes  on  8  acrea,  ruta  baga  1000,  mangel 
wurlzet  1160,  carroia  1200,  and  augar-beet  at  flin 
rate  of  2100  bushels  per  acre,  making  6000  buah- 
ela }  and  in  1838,  I  cut  40  torn  of  clover  and 
herda-graaa  from  10  acres."  This  proof  ia  taken 
from  New  York:  and  now  for  the  two  within 
my  own  knowledge.  The  firat  is,  that  several 
years  ago,  I  knew  106  bushels  of  wheat  and  a 
Traction,  to  be  made  from  only  two  acres  of  land, 
manured  from  the  cow-pens,  and  this  loo  in  tbe 
county  of  Stafibrd.  whicb  is  as  remarkable  Ibr  po- 
verty of  aoil,  aa  almoat  any  in  Virmnia.  And  in 
my  own  county,  1  have  known  80  buahela  of 
wheat^at  the  rale  of  604  buaheli  of  Irlah  pot«- 
toea  per  acre,  and  75  bushels  of  oorti  per  .aura,  io 
be  made  from  a  soil  similar  to  (h^t  nrbwi 
within  a  hnndr^  yards  of  it,  but  uniAadaredj  and 
which  produced  barely  16  bushels.  Hera  wa*  an 
increase  of  more  than  fourrold,  at  no  other  ad- 
ditional expense  than  carting  out  and  applying 
the  manure  made  on  the  farm,  to  land  »liich  1)sd 
certainly  been  cleared  more  than  70  ysmf^.  I 
could  slate  many  more  caaea  of  still  greater  pro- 
ducts, but  deem  it  needless,  as  this  aufficea  to 
prove  an  increaaa  of  more  than  4  hundred  per 
cent.,  which  fbr  exeeeda  any  abaviog  that  I  bava 
every  yet  beard  oil  But  instead  of  pursuing  this 
most  obvious  way  to  wealth,  auch  of  our  farmers 
aa  abide  by  old  Vtrginia,  and  make  any  profita 
from  their  farms,  invest  them  in  more  land— much 
of  which  Ilea  uncultivated,  and  of  course  produces 
nothing,  rather  than  apply  these  profits  to  im- 
prove what  they  already  possess.  The  inevitable 
consequence  of  thia  is,  to  increase  their  demand 
for  labor,  and  the  difficulty  of  employing  it  pro- 
fitably over  such  an  increased  surface,  Jiihout 
any  proportionate  augmentation  of  oet  income. 
They  never  seem  to  reflect — even  for  a  moment, 
that  to  increase  the  quantity  of  thoir  crops  merely 
by  cultivating  ioore  land,  is  very  oAan  to  dwraois 
their  clear  profita ;  for  such  cnps---wbeo  sold  and 
all  expenses  deducted,  rarely,  if  ever,  leave  ao 
large  a  net  balance  to  go  to  the  credit  of  tha 
farm,  aa  wouhl  accrue  uom  the  sales  of  these 
crops— had  they  been  made — aa  they  easily 
might  have  been,  from  the  same  farms,  before 
ibeir  enlargement,  if~insiead  of  adding  more 
acres  to  tliem,  the  purchase  money  had  been  judi- 
ciously expended  in  their  improvement. 

Another  reason  why  so  many  of  our  Virginia 
brethren  undervalue  their  profession  and  lake  so 
little  interest  in  improving  it— is,  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  ua  are  loo  much  in  tbe  habit  of  charg- 
ing the  short  comings  of  their  income  to  tbe  In- 
creasing impoverishment  of  our  landa,  altbougb- 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  revenue 
or  the  people  of  Virginia,  from  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, is  greater  in  proportion  to  our  population 
than  it  ever  haa  been.  But  the  truth  is,  that  tha 
disproportion  between  our  expenditures  and  in- 
comes has  been  increasing  for  many  years  most 
enormously  the  wrong  way.  If  the  lact  could 
certainly  be  ascertained,  1  am  perfectly  confident 
that  there  is  scarcely  new  a  mao,  woman  oc  child, 
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eipecially  in  the  old  atatet,  whoM  expeiwes  have  | 
not  quadrupled  in  the  lut  SO  or  60  years.  But 
we  clap  the  taddte  od  the  wrong  horee.   In  oiher 
words,  we  blame  our  tends  for  oot  3'ielding  more,- 
when  we  should  blame  ourselves  lor  not  Bpending 
less  of  their  products  in  selfish  and  sensual  indul- 
gCDces.   But  this  kind  of  arithmeiic  suits  neither 
our  appetites  nor  our  pride,  and  the  poor  dumb 
laods  must  bear  all  the  reproaoh,  as  they  cannot 
■peak  ID  theirown  delenee.  In  rormer  limes,  with- 
in my  own  mbmory,  2  or  3  plain  family  carriages 
■nfficed  for  a  whole  county,  now  there  are  at  least 
SO  or  30  lor  one,  and  at  3  or4ti(nes  their  former 
eost.   Our  household  furniture  and  houee  keep- 
ing expenses  have  augmented  at  the  same  extra- 
vagant ratio,  and  have  nearly  extinguished  that 
true,  sincere,  cordial  hospitality  for  nhich  Vir- 
ginia was  once  so  justly  celebrated,  whilst  the 
adornmeDt  of  our  precious  pereons,  not  only  makfes 
constant  and  most  exbaustingdrains  Irom  the  farm- 
ers' pursea,  but  occupies  much  of  that  invaluable 
time  which  was  formerly  devoted  to  domestic 
duties  and  rural  occopattoas.   No  wonder,  then, 
that  our  fhrmeia  themselves,  together  with  their 
wives,  sons  and  daughters,  are  eoDstaoily  studying 
-the  ways  and  means  of  always  showing  them- 
selves off  io  a  style  to  surpass  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors, thereby  verifying  Dr.  Franklin's  excellent 
adage,  that  "other  people*s  eyes  cost  us  more 
than  our  own     the  wonder  is  that  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Virginia  farms  can  bear  such  ceaseless 
and  most  exorbitant  taxation  without  utter  ruin. 

Another  obstacle  to  our  improvement  in  agri- 
culture is,  the  existence  among  us  of  nomerous 
popular  errors,  which,  so  long  as  (hey  last,  will 
certainly  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  new  system 
In  opposition  to  them,  however  well  proved  may 
be  HI  superiority  to  such  as  prevailed  before. 
Nothing  but  a scienti6c  knowledgo  of  agriculture 
will  cure  this  great  and  widely  spread  evil ;  and 
the  total  want  ol'  agricultural  schools  in  our  coun- 
try will  probably  continue  it  for  many  years  to 
come^  Some  miti^iion  of  it,  however,  might 
be  found  in  patronizing,  far  more  extensively  than 
we  do,  the  excellent  agricultural  papers  which 
are  now  published  in  almost  every  stale  in  the 
union ;  but  which  still  circulate  much  less  than 
they  ought  to  do,  compared  to  our  polilieal  joor- 
nals— many  of  which  circulate  Utile  else  but 
morel  poison ;  the  latter,  I  believe,  would  be  Ibund 
to  exceed  them  in  the  proporion  dT  at  least  thirty 
for  one.  The  Ibrmer  contains  much  of  the  science 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  agriculture ;  and  if 
diligently  studied  would  soon  correct  many  ol 
the  popular  errors  which  constantly  impede  our 
improvement.  Among  these  I  will  here  notice 
one  which  probably  prevails  to  a  wider  exieni 
than  any  other ;  and  which  is  a  very  great  ob- 
■laele  to  that  kind  of  improvement  supposed  to 
result  from  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  error 
In  regard  to  which  I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks 
is,  the  very  common  notion,  especially  among  the 
despisers  of  "600*  farming,"  that  rye  and  oats 
exhaust  land  far  more  than  wheat  j  and,  of  conrae, 
■houki  be  excluded  as  much  as  pftsslblb  from 
every  rotation  of  crops  designed  to  improve  our 
lands ;  atthough,  generally  speaking,  these  anti- 
book-farmers  have  little  or  no  faith  in  any  rotafion 
whatever.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  fact 
in  relation  10  this  matter  more-  indisputably  esta- 
blished by  a  loDit  course  of  accurate  experiments, 
than  that  wAmI  w  inert  mhaiMing  than  nlhtr  bar- 


ley, rye,  or  oats.   For  these  experimenia  the  agri- 
cultural community  is  indebted  to  Dr.  VooThaer, 
whose  reputation,  both  as  a  scientific  and  pracucal 
agriculturist,  is  eijual  to  that  of  any  man  in  Eu- 
rope.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  form  minute 
tables  on  this  subject,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
whilst  wheat  exhausts  the  fertility  of  land  io  the 
proportion  of  4  per  cent,  per  bushel  of  product, 
rye  exhauais  in  that  ol  3^— barley  of  2^— and 
oais  of  only  1 6-10.   Now,  since  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  all  these  erains  require  the  same 
kind  of  nutrition  in  ihe  United  States  as  they  do 
in  Europe,  iheir  exhauailng  powers  must  bear 
very  nearly  or  quite  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  htre  as  ihere  ;  and  consequently  this  parti- 
cular fact  is  as  well  decided  for  our  country  as  lor 
Dr.  Von  X^B^r's,  by  the  experiments  just  staled. 
Although  I  am  well  aware  that  my  recital  of 
these  experiments  will  make  little  or  no  impres- 
sion on  such  of  our  agricultural  brethren  as  know 
nothing  ol'  the  chemical  analysis  of  plants,  and 
of  ihe  soils  in  which  they  grow ;  and  tbaleooM 
of  them  may  even  curl  up  their  noses  at  it — with 
their  characierisiie  self-conceit,  and  ery  oat — 
"  OA t(*«  tdlfudge,  voeknows  better yet  I  con- 
fidently hope,  it  will  not  be  the  case  with  all  who 
hear  or  read  what  t  have  said  on  the  subjiMit  of 
popular  errors,   it  will  do  some  good,  if  it  has  no 
9lher  efiiect  than  to  induce  them  to  examine,  more 
thoroughly,  the  origin  of  all  rheir  opinions  rela- 
tive to  agriculture,  since  one  which  has  been  so 
long  and  generally  entertained,  has  been  proved 
to  be  totally  erroneous.   Such  examination,  if 
made  with  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  come 
at  the  truth,  will  soon  convince  them,  that  Ibr  ttie 
correctness  of  many  of  these  opinion*)  they  have 
nothing  whatever  which  even  resembles  sailafao- 
lory  proof,  unless  it  be  mere  hearsay  evidence 
transmuted  from  father  to  son,  during  an  unknown 
period  of  time,  and  adopted  without  examination. 
This  detection  of  groundk'ss  opinions  in  them- 
selves will  naturally  lead  them  to  lest  the  truth 
of  alt  they  adopt,  by  accurate  and  repealed  ex- 
periments, which  are  the  only  true  and  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  merit  or  demerit,  in  all  cases  of 
doubt,  relative  to  (he  various  systems  and  prac- 
tices in  h^irimndry.  And  such  experiments  wilt 
certainly  contribute  more  to  Iheir  own  -im- 
provement in  Uicir  profession  than  any  other 
course  they  eould  (mraue.    Only  one  caatioD 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  is,  never  to  be  ex- 
travagant in  making  them.    It  is  ime  that  th«r 
progress  would  necessarily  be  gradual,  for  agri- 
cultural experiments,  to  be  of  any  great  advan- 
tage, reauire  much  time,  patience,  and  care  to 
perfect  tnem.    My  recommendation,  therefore, 
will  not  suit  that  numerous  class  of  our  brethren 
who  are  always  making  baste  to  be  rich.  Still 
less  will  it  suit  the  land  $kinnen  of  our  state, 
who  care  not  a  straw  about  usefiil  discoveriea  m 
agriculture,  so  long  as  they  can  extort  from  their 
lands  any  kind  of  crop  that  will  bring  money  into 
their  pockets.   W  hen  their  farms  cease  to  do  this, 
Instead  of  striving  to  renovate  ihem,  as  a  little 
care  and  perseverance  certainly  would  df>,  these 
vampires  of  the  soil,  who  have  not  a  particle  of 
that  never-dying  lova  which  so  powerfully  at- 
laches  most  men  to  their  native  homes,  forthwith 
run  off  io  search  of  other  far  distant  lands,  on 
which  they  recommence  the  same  skinning,  blood- 
sucking proceaa;  destroying,  with  reckless  waste, 
that  natural  teitility,  which,  with  only  a  little 
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judicloiH  atd,  might  be  prewired  lo  ihe  end  orj  Blmoat  of  iky-roeketa^  and  sppardotly  with  littla 
lime.  From  all  nich  eultivatora  mey  Heaven ' 
speedily  deliver  our  luflerinff  state ;  Doi,  indeed, 
by  killing  them  off,  but  by  either  convening  itiem 
Into  improving  farmera,  or  if  that  he  utterly  hope- 
lets,  by  infeciiog  ihem  wiih  the  budge-alUfever, 
befbra  they  quite  kit)  the  lands  which  they  now 
occupy  to  the  exclusion  perhaps  ol'  those  who 


would  lake  delight  in  resuscitating  their  nearly 
exhausted  powers. 

It  is  deeply  paioliil,  any  long  tried  and  worthy 
friends,  for  an  old  man,  like  me,  who  knew  our 
good  old  mother  Virginia,  in  her  most  palmy 
days»  when  hor  Washington,  and  many  of  his 
eompatr'ots  were  living  examples  or  what  her 
efaildreo  ought  to  be,  now  to  witness  the  fast  de- 
elising  love  of  so  many  of  her  sons,  fbr  to  good 
and  worthy  a  parent.  Dolera  it  can  be  revived, 
nrilets  it  can  be  speedily  made  lo  glow  with  all 
iit  former  ardour  and  inieosity — she,  alas !  must 
■ooD  sink  lo  the  lowest  grade  among  her  sitter 
state*,  in  the  midst  or  which  she  formerly  held 
the  first  and  highest  rank.  Why  should  this  bel 
Her  soil  has  all  the  capaciiy  for  improveraeot 
which  it  ever  had — that^  inank  God,  is  not  yet  de- 
stroyed, whatever  else  she  may  have  lost.  Her 
internal  resources  are  aven  greater  than  they  were 
ever  «uppo»ed  to  be.  For  maoy  of  them  have 
been  much  developed  of  lata  years,  which,  form- 
erly* were  Dbt  known  to  exist ;  whilst  the  power 
of  her  people  to  use  i  hem  beiwBcially  bas  been 
considerably  increased  by  education,  alitiough 
that  is  slill  lar,  very  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
especially  such  education  as  will  best  Gt  an  agri- 
cultural people  for  ihet  profession  which  naiure 
herself  has  pointed  out  at  the  one  that  a  irreai 
majorityol  our  population  ought  topuraue.  Why 
then,  let  me  ask,  thould  any  of  Virginia's  sons 
desert  her  ?  la  she  not  as  worthy  as  ever  of  our 
regard,  nay  of  our  warmest  afieetioD  f  Is  ahe 
not  more  m  need  than  ever,  of  the  suMaining 
armt  of  her  cfaitdren  to  support  berl  Both 
shame  and  gratitude  answer— -yw,  yet,  oertto,  her 
daims  of  every  kind  upon  us  are  not  only  un- 
diminished in  number,  but  far  stron^r  to  degree 
than  they  ever  were,  and  imperatively  demand 
that  we  should  acknowledge  Ihem  by  at  great 
devotion  to  her  tervicet  as  our  patriotic  lore-faihers 
evinced  tor  her  in  the  darkest  days  of  her  revdu- 
tionary  struggles. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  hitt — the  notice  of  an 
obstacle  to  our  improvement  in  husbandry,  which 
i  might,  perhaps,  as  well  have  refrained  from 
mentioning,  unee  then  seems  lo  be  hardly  the 
most  distant  hope  left,  ehher  of  removing  U  alto- 
gether, or  of  diminishing  its  power.  The  cause 
u  the  torrent  like  conversion  of  thai  large  portion 
of  our  female  population,  chiefly  the  wives  and 
daoghters  of  our  farmers'aod  planiers,  who  once 
might  jueily  be  called,  ttay-at-komative$,  into  a 
sort  of  nomadic  tribt,  or  wanderers.  Before  their 
conversion,  they  contiitoted  the  veir  lile  and  tool 
of  every  domestic  estabtithmeat  which  had  any 
reputation  for  the  abundance  of  its  "creature 
eamforfs,"  for  the  cordial  hospitality  with  which 
they  were  edminislerad,  and  (or  every  thing  which 
made  home  delightful,  not  only  to  themtclvet, 
bat  to  all  the  male  portion  of  the  family.  But 
•ince  their  lamentable  change,  go  where  you 
will — north,  south,  east,  or  west,  you  meet  tliem 
in  couDtless  numbers,  many,  even  with  infants  in 
their  arms,  Seeing  to  and  fro,  with  the  vdociiy 
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more  consciousness  of  the  propelling  power  which 
is  thus  incessantly  driving  them  over  the  fhce  of 
the  earth,  and  the  great  waters  thereof,  in  search 
of  tomethingi  they  ollen  know  not  what,  unless 
it  be  lo  kill  their  great  enemy — TSme,  and  to  see 
alKhta.  The  mighty  agent  of  this  fearful  revolu- 
lioD  it  that  gigantic  power— ttcont,  a  power 
which,  among  numerous  other  moat  marvellous 
feaiB,  has  nearly  accomplithed  that  modest  wish 
of  two  lovers  m  one  of  mad  Nat.  Lee's  plays,  who 
besoui?ht  the  gods  to  "  annihilate  both  time  and 
space."  -  The  instruments  ujted  for  aceomplishing 
this  nvolutioD  are  sleam<-hoau  and  rail-road 
locomotives  ;  and  so  eonstanily  are  they  engaged 
to  the  service  of  the  new  oonveris  from  the  stay- 
at-homative  class,  that  ebould  you  with  to  find 
any  of  them,  the  pafticular  tpot  which  they 
honor  with  the  name  of  Aome,  it  one  of^  the  very 
last  placet  on  Ihe  face  of  the  earth  in  which  you 
should  look  for  them,  unlets  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, when  the  mow  and  the  ice  preclude  all  tra- 
velling, either  by  land  or  water.  The  almost  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  thia 
absenteeism  is,  that  when  the  females  of  the 
homestead  scamper  ofi  firom  it,  Iheir  fathers  ant*, 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers  also  must  run  wItU 
them,  either  from  an  aflectloaale  regard  Rtr  their 
salbty,  or,  becatwe  tb^  ttemfelrai  have  become 
incurably  infected  with  the  wandering  fever. 
What  follows?  why  the  females  abandon  all 
domettie  duties,  and  the  men  give  up  their  farms 
duriiu;  the  butiest  seasons  orihe  year,  to  those 
who  have  no  other  interett  whatever  in  ihem  than 
to  use  them  exclusively  for  their  own  special  be- 
nefit. When  the  entire  exhaustion  of  the  wan- 
dering fund  compels  the  proprietors  to  a  reluctant 
return,  they  find,  generally,  that  every  thing  has 
gone  wrong ;  all  their  enters  have  been  either 
totally  neglected  or  executed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  do  more  barm  than  good.  This  state  of  things, 
inevitably  creates  great  disappointment,  a  raw 
renewals  of  which  suffices  to  beget  much  luke- 
wannoess,  if  not  absolute  aversitm  tu  rcfrard  to 
agricultural  oceupatioos.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, improvements  ia  husbandry  are  things 
nearly  as  impracticable  es  the  "extraction  of 
blood  from  turnips,  or  tuo-beams  from  oueum- 
bera,*'  and  it  it  almost  lolly  to  hope  for  any  im- 
provements, at  least  from  our  wandering  farmers, 
unless  they  and  their  families  can  learn  once  more 
to  resume  the  thrifly  domestic  habits  of  their 
ancestors.  But  this  resumption,  I  fear,  will 
prove  infinitely  harder  on  their  part,  Uiao  die  re- 
sumption oT  specie  payments  will  prove  on  the 
partof  oto''  battk$j  although  the  former  is  still 
more  essential,  if  that  be  postibte,  than  the  latter, 
to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

I  might  have  extended  my  enumeration  of  the 
obstacles  lo  our  improvement  in  husbandry  to  a 
much  greater  length,  had  time  permitted  rae. 
And  there  was  one  especially,  in  regard  to  which 
1  had  a  strong  desire  to  add  something  more  to 
what  I  have  ol\en  saiil  on  former  occasions,— I 
mean  the  shameful,  ifieglect  of  our  legislatures  to 
give  any  aid  to  agriculture.  But  the  remedy  Ibr 
this  crying  evil  having  been,  at  all  limes,  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  people  themselves,  if  they  do  not 
ehoote  to  exert  their  .curative  power,  it  teems  al- 
most pretumptuous  in  the  few  who  see  and  deeply 
leel  this  evil,  to  utter  eompJaiDts  Bgaioat  the  to- 
gislatire  authors  of  it.  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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JLai  DOW,  my  rriends,  berore  I  take  my  leave, 
I  bave  oDiy  to  expren  my  regreli,  that  truth 
should  bave  compelled  me  to.  give  yoa  bo  die- 
couraging  a  picture  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
our  present  coodiiiou  and  future  prospects.  But 
ir  it  has  the  same  effect  od  j/ou,  as  the  thougbts 
which  produced  it  have  had  oa  myw{^  it  will  only 
rouse  us  to  greater  ezertioDs  ia  our  cause,  than 
we  have  ever  yet  made.  7%w  cause  is  far,  very 
far  from  being  hopeless ;  nay,  the  dawn  of  better 
things  is  clearly  visible  to  the  mind's  eye,  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  our  slate,  especially  in  and  around 
our  good  ciiy  of  Richmond,  from  which  ought  al- 
ways to  emanate  good  examples  in  every  branch 
of  productive  industry.  Even  nith  us,  the  pre- 
sent effort  is  very  encouraging,  if  it  will  but  last. 
Then,  let  us  all  deiermine  never,  oo,  "  never  ta 
givt  up  the  ship,"  but  return  to  our  respective 
homes  with  hearts  and  voices  always  ready  to 
join  ID  the  animating  cry  of— onward,  ODward  let 
us  march  in  uutted  efforts  so  to  improve  the  agri- 
culture or  our  good  old  mother,  Tir^ioia,  that  the 
exemplary  progress  of  her  boos  m  husbandry 
may  soon  become  as  much  the  theme  of  just  ana 
iloiversal  praise  in  her  days  of  peace,  as  were 
their  glorious  deeds  of  patriotism  and  valor  iu 
the  time  of  war. 


THE  ^QBSTIOH   OF   BANK    BESUMPTIOIf,  OR 
CONTINUSD  SUSPEIfSION. 

Addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  X<egislature  of 

No,  L—Tht  opentum  an»  effteU  qf  l&<  staff  is- 
ing  a  borrvunrfnm  tht  banka. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  lime  fixed  by  law  for 
the  banks  to  resume  payment  (or  the  limit  oJ 
legal  indulseoce  to  their  suspension)  is  so  near, 
and  though  theie  are  so  many  apparent  todica- 
ilons  of  an  inlentioD  Co  reaupie,  we  have  scarcely 
any  expectation  of  its  being  done.  The  bank 
presidents  and  the  other  most  influential  bankites 
and  merchants  already  pronounce  early  resump- 
tion to  be  "  impossible.'*  The  two  pnncipat  ob- 
jections 10  resumption  generally  urgi^  are,  first, 
that  the  banks  of  Virginia  cannot  resume  pay- 
ment without  ruin  to  the  banks  and  to  trade,  so  long 
as  those  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  refuse 
to  pay — and  2ad,  that  the  resumption  of  the  banks 
win  force  the  payment  of  all  debts,  to  the  ruin  ol 
the  indebted  class.  Each  of  those  two  objec- 
liooB  has  been  met  and  opposed  at  length  in  pre- 
vious articles  of  this  publication,  sod  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  repeal  our  reasons  for  admitting  nei- 
ther 10  be  true  or  valid.  But  there  is  another  ob- 
^tion  which  has  not  yet  been  presented  promi- 
nently, wbich  we  would  be  much  more  inclined 
to  acknowledge  to  be  insuperable,  and  which  cer- 
tainly will  render  resumption  very  dif&cult  to  the 
bankB,  if  not  "impossible,"  without  being  follow- 
ed by  their  absolute  and  avowed  stoppage  and 
bankruDtcy.  This  condition  is  the  consequence 
of  the  aebi  incurred  by  the  state  at  the  las',  ses- 
sion to  ibe  hanks,  of  9360,000,  and  which  it  will 
be  proposed  to  renew  and  extend,  and  probably 
to  double,  at  this  sessioq.  The  fact  of  ieoding  so 
ffluch/N^er  to  the  state  last  moter  was  useiT  by 
the  baDU  as  a  pretext  for  renewing  their  aaspeo- 
sioQ  of  payment*,  (which  in  Atet  nad  not  ceased 


to  operate,)  and  any  extension  of  the  loan  will 
be  made  the  implied  or  understood  condition  of 
the  legislature's  permitting  the  continuation  of  the 
fraudulent  siupension  for  as  lone  a  time  as  the 
loan  shall  remain  impaid ;  so  that  Virginia  will  be, 
like  bankrupt  Pennsylvania,  bound  by  its  legista- 
lion,  and  implied  contract,  to  maintain  the  eon- 
tinuance  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  There- 
fore, those  anti-suspension  members  of  the  le- 
gislature who  will  vote  for  anymieh  exteosioD. 
or  renewal  of  the  loan,  will  be  in  effect  voting 
for  continued  suspension  of  payment,  and  plenary 
indulgence  to  bank  failures  and  bank  Iraud. 

But  if)  after  such  renewal  of  the  loan,  it  will  be 
as  the  bankites  will  then  claim,  and  as  we  are 
inclined  to  admit,  "impossible"  for  the  banks 
to  resume,  (safely  for  the  banks,)  it  wilt  be  be- 
cause they  never  will  be  able;  and  that  they  most 
brea^,  or  cease  to  operate,  whenever  compelled 
to  meet  their  debts  and  obligations.  If  so,  iiideed, 
(which  is  not  our  assertion,  nut  the  inference  Irom 
itie  bankire  arguments,)  the  unjust  indulgence 
affoRled  by  the  legtstaturo  merely  now  prevents 
the  evidence  being  exhibited,  and  the  bankrupti^ 
being  declared,  which  already  exists.  For  a  con- 
tinued necessity  for  suspension  and  inability  of 
a  bank  to  make  payment,  is  a  permanent  stop- 
page of  payment,  or  actual  bankruptcy.  Were 
we  ever  so  well  convinced  of  this  being  true,  it 
would  only  serve  as  an  additional  reason  for 
urging  the  winding  up,  or  suffering  to  ezfHre, 
BO  rotten  and  UKurable  a  system  of  irreapoiwble 
banking. 

If,  upon  the  banks  resuming  specie  payments, 
bonajide,  an  exhausting  and  ruinous  run  were 
made  oo  ihem  by  the  nolders  of  more  of  their 
notes  than  they  could  pay,  it  could  only  be  the 
result  of  the  false  and  fraudulent  conduct  of  banks 
having  destroyed  the  former  general  confidence 
in  their  truth,  honesty,  and  ultimate  colvehcy.  It 
would  be  impossible  that  any  other  cause  than 
such  loss  of  confideace  (and  that  loss  thus  caus- 
ed by  their  suspension  of  peymeni)  could  bring 
together  at  once  even  one-third  of  the  widely 
dispersed  notes,  to  be  presented  for  specie.  Such 
lar^  demands  ean  never  be  made  on  any  bank 
believed  to  be  solvent,  and  its  notes  truly  re- 
deemable. Therefore,  if  such  daoffer  be  now 
impending,  (independent  of  furtherloans  being 
made  to  the  slate,)  it  is  owing  lo  the  forfeitura 
of  credit  and  reputation  by  the  banks ;  and  that 
cause  must  grow  in  strength,  and  power  of  eSeet, 
with  Ibe  longer  continuance  of  suspension.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  it  such  loss  of  public  confideno* 
would  now  be  sufficient  to  make  resumptitna  dan- 
gerous to  (he  banks,  every  year,  or  month, 
added  to  the  delay,  will  serve  greatly  to  increase 
that  danger.  The  only  means  of  avoiding  it 
will  be — what  the  leading  and  most  zealous  bank- 
ites now  aim  at,  but  dare  not  yet  to  conless- — the 
fixed  governmental  policy  of  an  irredeemable- 
bank  paper  currency.  Gentlemen  legislators! 
unless  you  design  to  go  this  length,  n  is  perlecUy 
useless  to  permit  a  further  exiennon  of  bank  sus- 
pension. No  further  delay,  or  indulgence,  will 
make  the  banks  better  prepared,  either  in  will,  in 
money,  or  in  credit  and  reputatioi^  to  oieet  the 
more  severe  trial  at  a  later  time. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  capital  reason  for 
continued  suspension  will  be  afforded  by  the  mak- 
ing  a  new  loan  ^of  irredeemable  paper)  from  the 
bankk  The  existing  debt  to  iho,  banka  k  paya- 
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Wa  ia  Oeoember ;  atfil  IT  paid,  (here  will  be  do 
money  led  id  the  ireBmry*  by  January,  and  the 
eaay,  but  ruinoos  mode  or  repleniihing  it.  by 
again  borrowiof;  whai  U  cobu  ihe  banks  nothiog 
lo  (bmiab,  will  be  doubiIe«8  resorted  to  again, 
tnriead  oi  sufficient  lazaiioa,  or  (what  would  be 
Tar  better)  ihe  lalliog  of  bank  stock  owned  by 
ibB  atale.  The  fcreal  ohjectioo  to  borrowinit  or 
the  banks  is  that  staled  above — its  beinfi  equiva- 
lent to  a  renewed  indulgence  to  the  irredeemable 
paper  currency.  But  independent  of  that  all- 
Important  ohjectioo,  the  policy  is  one  of  the  most 
afaaurd,  stupid,  and  injurious  to  the  borrowing 
eommoawealtb,  that  could  be  devised  by  ibe 
BKWt  thorough-gfHBg  and  uoscrupuloua  supporters 
era  fraudulent  banking  eyatem. 

For  the  loan  made  \aat  winter,  of  8360,000, 
Ihe  ireaiury  bat  to  pay,  at  6  per  cent.,  at  the 
yearty  rate  or921,600  orinieresi ;  and  the  state  or 
people  have  also  to  suffer  all  the  loss  and  damage 
caused  by  a  year  or  bank  suspension,  and  depre- 
ciated currency,  which  is  very  far  more  than  both 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan.  Now  let 
us  see  what  the  bonks  gain,  and  what  they  have 
to  pay,  by  making  the  loan.  Their  gain  is  all 
the  profit  of  a  year's  suspension,  (if  indeed,  as 
ibey  pretended,  the  making-  the  loan  made  the 
•aapeiiBion  necessary,)  and  that  profit  ii  at  least 
equal  to  all  the  dividends  declared  io  the  year 
on  th^  whole  capital  ■tockt.  For  if  they  had 
truly  and  bonealty  resumed  payment,  there  eer- 
tainly  would  have  been  no  profits  to  divide.  'Now 
to  lend  $360,000  in  irredeemable  paper,  or  even 
as  many  millioos,  would  obvioiuly  cost  to  non- 
peying  banks  not  om  cent,  except  the  bare  ez- 
penae  incurred  Ibr  the  paper,  printing,  signing, 
and-  deliverine.  If  the  eonatitutional  objffction 
had  Dot  Ibrbidden,  the  legislature  might  just  as 
well  have  manulactured  and  emitted  the  bills  di- 
rectly, and  thereby  saved  paying  the  interest, 
which  is  almost  entirely  a  graiuitotia  boon  to  the 
banks.  -  And  why  should  the  state  not  have  is- 
sued BO  much  in  paper  promises  to  pay,  (either 
redeemable  or  irredeeouble,)  without  the  useless 
and  ooetly  intervention  of  the  banks?  The  uni- 
veraal  answer  will  be,  '*  Because  a  state  is  Ibr- 
bidden  by  (he  federal  constitution  to  issue  bitla  of 
q<«dsf.'*  Very  true ;  we  readily  admit  the  force 
and  application  of  the  prohibition,  and  acknow- 
ledge its  wisdom.  But  this  we  maintain — that 
wtiat  a  state  in  this  reepecl  cannot  do  direetty, 
and  its  own  Bctkm,  it  eannot  do  indirectly, 
through  its  own  agent  and  creature,  a  benk.  And 
an  emission  of  paper  thus  made,  as  a  loan  Troot 
the  banks,  beaidea  being  a  most  eoally  and  absurd 
policy,  is  just  aa  uneoosiitutimal  as  anemissioD 
of  (nils  directly  frdm  the  treasury.  And  rather 
than  this  wretchedly  stupid  and  dangeroos  mea- 
Bore  shonh)  be  repeated,  or  the  last  loan  eon- 
tmued,  we  trust  that  a  direct  emission  from  the 
treasury  will  be  macle,  so  as  at  least  to  avoid  the 
«Dormooa  coat  <a  tnterest  to  the  banks,  and.  what 
is  br  worsp,  the  permtssion  of  continued  bank 
•oenension  as  a  super-added  OMidilion. 

The  making  of  any  permanent  loan  ia  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  prtnnplea  of  aound  bank- 
ing. And  if  the  banke  of  Virginia  were  bona 
JUt  paying  .specie,  and  bad  sot  loat  repntaiioa 
by  their  prior  and  long^nchraed  lelfaaal  to  pay, 
it  wouM  be  no(oiily  eonirary  to  Mmnd  banking 
principle^  hot  alee  daniatOM  to  their  standings 


to  lend  a  laige  amount  to  the  atate,  or  to  any 
other  borrowers,  on  long  time.  If  not  paying 
tpeciti  and  not  intending  to  pay  it,  of  course  the 
banks  could  lend  millions  in  irredeemable  paper, 
as  easily  and  cheaply  as  they  now  vidale  alt 
other  oiNt^aiions.  But  our  supposed  ease  is  of 
banks  paying  specie,  or  truly  designing  soon  to 
pay.  Id  ihis  case  it  is  obvious  that  every  per- 
manent loan,  made  in  paper,  increases  just  so 
much  the  liabilities  of  the,  bank,  or  claims  on  it 
for  specie ;  end  as  the  loan  is  not  returned  speedily, 
or  at  the  will  of  the  bank,  or  at  any  fixed  time, 
the  debtor  furnishes  to  the  bank  no  resource  lor 
complying  with  the  increased  demand  Ibr  specie, 
ft  is  ewtain  that  the  Virginia  banks  have  not 
lesaened  ttuar  loans  to  iifdividuals  becauae  of  the 
loans  to  the  state—nor  will  they  do  so.  There- 
fore, the  banks  having  lent  $360,000  to  the  state, 
has  created  just  so  much  the  more  of  paper  de- 
mands for  payment,  and  of  lessened  ability  to 
meet  resumption,  unless,  indeed,  the  uolooked  for 
and  supposed  **imposiible"  case  should  occur,  of 
the  slate  debt  being  promptly  paid,  and  no  other 
incurred  to  the  banks.  In  the  following  article 
that  contingency  will  be  considered,  and  sugges- 
tions submitted  of  means  for  that  and  other  ends. 


THB  qVESTIOV  OF  BAVK  SniUHPTIOir,  OB 

ooirriirvBO  anspKirsroir. 
Ab.  2.  Plan  Jbr  atmiyii^s  the  tkfieiiney  tf  <As 
tiaU  treosuT^,  iot»out  renewtd  loons  or  tn- 
created  taxation. 

At  the  last  session  of  your  honorable  body,  the 
contingency  of  an  empty  treasury  was  in  cenain 
prospect.  There  had  not  been  before,  and  wae 
not  then,  a  majority  daring  enough,  and  ready  to 
risk  their  popularity  thereby,  to  raise  the  taxes 
sufiicieiMly ;  and  still  leas  watf  it  thought  of  lo 
use  for  the  purpose  the  bank  stock  of  the  state, 
thotigh  the  entire  and  known  loss  of  it  would  be 
an  absolute  and  great  gain  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  resort  was  to  a  loan  from  the  banks,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  article.  The  resort  suited 
the  membeni  who  are  too  timid  to  impose  even  the 
most  necessary  taxation ;  and  it  still  better  suited 
the  concealed  views  of  all  advocates  of  the  longest 
continuation  of  bank  suspensitMi.  Withihe  com- 
bitMd  support  of  these  two  classes,  aided  by  all 
the  out-of-doors  bank  influeooe,  it  is  oo  woMer 
that  the  borrowing  from  the  banks,  nbomioame 
as  was  its  policy  in  every  aspect,  met  with  no 
serious  opposition.  The  loan  filed  and  made 
Ic^timale  the  continued  bank  suspension  of  pay- 
ments ;  and  the  baokiies  were  sure  that  the  same 
means  would  be  as  much  needed,  and  be  even 
more  ready,  at  each  suceeeding  session,  to  main- 
tain suspension.  It  will  be  for  the  |»esent  legis- 
lature to  give  certainly  to,  or  to  criwh  these  ex- 
pectations. 

Wherever  increased  lax^ion  is  really  needed 
for  the  current  support  of  government,  or  the 
perfbrmance  of  prior  obligations,  wa  will  alwayo 
be  among  the  most  forward  of  the  advocates  for 
hea^  taxes.  And  such  would  have  been  our 
podiioo  last  sesskm.  and'woold  be  this,  in  preftr- 
ence  to  borrowing  ftom  any  quarter,  if  we  deemed 
■he  necessity  for  either  to  exist.  But  there  Ma 
not,  and  is  noi,  any  such  oeeessity,  and  wUI  dm 
bib  M  long  M  the  state  is  «  bank  atoekbolAr,  and 
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inrtner  lo  tbi  banki.  Our  proposed  plan  im  to 
duMolve  ibe  partnerabip  betweea  bank  and  state, 
and  withdraw  ibe  atate  invenment,  or  otherwise 

gradually  lo  sell  ofl  all  the  bank  stocks  held  by 
le  eommonwealtb.  By  these  means  all  preseni 
neceasitiee  of  the  treasury  would  be  provided  lor, 
all  debts  and  obligariorie  discharged,  and  the  siill 
greater  beaefii  produced,  of  a  release  froni  the 
tionirolling  influence  of  a  I'raudulent  baoking  sys- 
tem, and  banking  and  borrowing  iniereat,  which 
release  atone  would  bb  well  worth  the  abc^olute 
■Bcrifice  ol'  all  Ibe  slate's  share  in  the  partnership. 
Tberelbre  we  would  earnestly  urge  on  all  of  our 
legislators  who  are  opposed  to  the  continuation  of 
fraudulent  banking,  and  or  bank  governtnent,  lo 
resort  to  increased  taxaiioo  rather  than  to  loans ; 
but  to  permit  neither,  if  ihey  can  have  power  lo 
compel  the  sale  or  stocks. 

That  the  banks  aod  all  their  partizana  should 
be  in  Ibe  highest  degree  hostile  to  any  such  plan 
is  of  course  to  be  expected.  And  their  opposition 
would  be  properly  applied.  For,  when  the  ptirt- 
oenhip  between  the  state  and  the  banks  is  once 
dissolved,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  hope  for, 
orposaibliity  olj  the  legislative  permiasioD lo Treud- 
olent  and  pillaging  banking  'operationa.  There- 
fore, all  true  and  thorough  bankites  would  oppose 
the  first  steps  towards  a  sale  of  the  stale's  stock, 
as  vehemently  as  they  would  a  reiun  to  reduced, 
responsible,  honest,  and  therefore /nv/iflsas  bank- 
ing operations.  With  such  persons  we  do  not 
pretend  to  argue,  as  a  cbanee  of  their  course 
would  be  utterly  hopeless.  We  address  those 
who  are  truly  opposed  lo  the  evils  of  the  banking 
^Btem,  and  who  are  indeed  disposed  to  correct, 
or  coDtrot  iliem. 

We  now  write,  oF  course,  in  advance  of  the 
expiwitioD  of  tbe  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
legislature.  Nor  have  we  lately  consulted  any 
past  reports,  nor  do  we  profess  an^  particular 
knowledge  of  the  various  sources  of  meome,  sad 
of  the  amount  of  obligations  of  the  treasury.  But 
whether  the  balance  of  capital  (in  stocks)  over  the 
whole  indebtedness  lo  the  banks  be  great  or 
small,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  object 
proposed  is  alike  desirable.  If  the  balance  would 
be  heavy,  it  is  important  to  secure  it,  and  to  use 
it  lo  pay  the  state's  debts  and  current  expenses. 
If,  on  (he  contrary,  the  balance  be  small,  it  is  so 
much  the  more  necessary  to  get  rid  of  so  rauch 
legistative  difficulty,  and  ine  expense  of  the  iftilire 
managemeot,  tthea  the  state's  net  inteiest  is  io- 
eonsiderable  and  of'  Httle  value.  And  if  the 
state's  net  balance  of  value  should  amount  to 
nothing,  (as  it  doubtless  will  be  hereafler,  if  the 
present  partnership  and  borrowing  system  is  con- 
tinued,) then  the  state  will  bear  all  the  enormous 
cost  of  management,  and  all  the  evil  influences 
of  the  connexion  with  banks,  for  no  gain  or  source 
of  revenue  whatever.  Therefore,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  present  state  of  the  balance 
sheet,  the  sooner  the  state  stocks  and  interpst 
are  disposed  the  better  for  the  stale  and  the 
people. 

If  this  plan  were  advocated  with  any  prospect 
of  luccessful  execution,  it  would  be  opposed  by 
the  assertion  that  to  put  the  state  stock  into 
market  would  reduce  the  price  greatly  twiow  its 
reftl  value.  If  gradually  done,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  would  DB  the  case }  uiough  soma  ndufr- 


■ion  might  take  place,  and  that  without  brinoiBg 
the  price  below  the  real  value.  But  the  object 
might  be  beat  effected  by  simply  dissolving  the 
banking  partnership  between  the  state  and  the 
other  stockholders,  and  wiihdrawiug  the  state's 
share  ol'  the  capital,  leave  the  other  stockholders 
lo  be  the  sole  owners  and  the  sole  managers  of 
ihe  banks.  The  right  to  do  this  is  unquestiona- 
ble, and  upon  two  different  grounds — either  by 
the  preponderating  vote  of  the  state  in  the  gene- 
ral meeting  of  stockholders,  or  by  the  right  re- 
served by  the  legislature,  at  each  restoration  of 
the  violated  and  lbrfe||ed  bank  charters,  to  amend 
or  modify  them  ihereatler  at  pleasure. 

Another  important  incidental  effect  might  be 
produced  by  ibis  course,  serving  to  remove  the 
greatest  alleged  obstacles  lo  bank  resnmpiion. 
The  well  secured  debu  due  by  individuals  to  the 
banks,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  discharged 
soon,  might  be  transferred  to  the  state,  as  part 
of  its  share  in  the  division  of  the  stock  in  trade } 
and  thus  the  pressure  upon  solvent  debtors, 
which  must  necessarily  accompany  bank  resump- 
tion, no  matter  how  long  deferred,  would  be 
greatly  lightened,  and  perhaps  made  as  easy  as 
any  indulgence  to  suspcmded  banks  could  possibly 
effect.  We  have  formerly  presented  reasoDS  fiw 
believing  that  Ihe  actual  distress  to  be  thus  pro- 
duced, even  il  without  any  mitigation  and  relieT, 
would  be  small,  compared  to  the  exaggerated  pre- 
dictions of  the  bankites,  need  to  operate  on  the 
ignorance  and  the  fears  of  the  debtor  claas  in 
general. 


THB  TRUU  AITD  THK  PAMB  RKABOVS  POM 
BAHK  SUBPiUIBION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Bank  Reformer.) 

Dtarnr:—In  return  for  the  numbers  of  your 
Bank  Reformer,  with  which  I  have  been  favored, 
permit  me  lo  contribute  my  mite  towards  ihe  ac- 
complishment of  the  very  praise-worthy  object 
that  you  have  in  view  :  a  compulsory  return  of 
the  banks  of  Virginia  to  specie  payments.  1  say 
a  compulsory  return,  because  it  is  but  loo  evident, 
that  nothing  short  of  legislative  coercioDj  or  rathtr 
an  {nfcrmissHm  ^  Ugialetm  tsrongi  wtU  drive 
these  baleful  institutions  into  a  eompliaoce  mtb 
their  eDoagements.  For  no  maiij  or  body  of 
men,  wilTever  want  a  pretest  for  consulting  thur 
incliaaiions  or  their  interests.  And,  aeeordiog  to 
Franklin,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  rcosonofrls 
creatures,  that  we  may  find  out  reasons  to  justify 
what  we  are  determined  lo  do — or  not  to  do. 

Now  of  all  the  shallow  pretences  put  forth 
when  thus  pre-resolved,  none  can  be  more  shal- 
low than  the  allegation  that  the  Virginia  hanks, 
being  debtors,  cannot  resume,  because  the  north- 
ern banks,  their  creditors,  havesuspended.  Were 
(he  case  reversed,  someibiog  might  be  said^  but 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  to  eon- 
tend,  that  A  cannot  pay  fi  because  B  does  not 
choose  (o  pay  C,  there  being  no  eooMzioD  be- 
tween A  and  C. 

But  the  reason  now  devised  is  novel  rather  io 
f<M-m  than  in  substance.  For  1  well  recollect, 
that  when  the  question  arose  whether  the  banks 
should  resume  alter  the  suspension  consequent 
upon  the  late  vrar,  the  eoosMleratioo  then  urged 
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was,  **ir  we  open  our  vautla  we  ahall  Iom  ell 
our  dollan  through  Ibe  agency  ol'  ibe  deleviable 
brokeni}  end  it  mil  never  oo  to  part  witb  our  dol- 
lan to  sucb  miicreants."  Certainly  not,"  laid 
Ibe  legislature  of  ihe  day;  and  ao  Uie  dollan 
were  retained,  and  the  mooey-chaDgen,  aa  it 
was  thought)  Ibiled, 

Afier  the  conclusion  of  the  ■ewion,  I  had  ao 
opportunity  of  convening  with  one.  of  the  mem- 
ben,  a  man  of  aome  emineoce  at  the  bar,  and,  at 
hesuppoaed,  a  poliiical  economist  of  no  ordinary 
grade.  "How  came  you,"  said  I,*' to  let  the 
banks  take  you  in  so  finely  1"  "Take  ua  in! 
bow,air?"  "  Why  they  declared  theirreadiness  to 
resume  specie  payments,  provided  only  they  could 
retain  their  dollars.  For  what  reason  then 
did  you  not  take  tbem  at  their  word,  and  say, 
*KeepyDur  vaults  hermetirallysealed  tl'you  please, 
but  reduce  exchange  fbrthwiih  to  par,  so  thai 
every  man  shall  receive  hia  just  dae  in  what,  for 
his  purposes,  is  intrinsically  as  valuable  as  gold 
andailverl'"  "Oh!  that  could  not  be  done  with- 
out reducing  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation." 
"  Dndoubt^ly,"  said  I ;  "  but  why  not  have  a 
true  plea,  or  exact  the  peoaliy  of  raising  a  false 
issue  1" 

So  at  thia  time,  let  the  banks  bring  exchange  to 
par  between  New  York  and  Richmond.  Every 
essential  benefit  of  resumption  will  then  be  at- 
tained, and  the  acliun  and  doings  of  Bahimore 
and  Philadelphia*  will  be  of  evenHess  importance 
to  the  good  people  of  Virginia  than  what  ia  now 
going  on  in  China. 

But  the  moral  view  of  the  subject  is  incalcula- 
bly the  most  important.  Every  vbere,  and  in 
every  company,  you  hear  of  the  nuiltiplicaiion  of 
rogues,  and  the  Irighiful  increase  of  crime.  And 
what  is  to  be  expected  Ihim  a  community  where 
the  lurislaiive  balls  are  themselves  contaminat- 
edl  The  "chartered  libertines"  daily  enter  into 
engagements  expected  by  both  parties  to  be  idle 
at  the  wind,  so  far  as  literal  fulfilmeot  is  concern- 
ed. And  if  apprehensive  of  being  pressed  by 
aome  person  possessed  of  the  requwiie  nerve  to 
comply  with  a  solemn  promise,  en  appeal  is  un- 
hesitatingly, repeatedly,  and,  alas  I  successfully 
made,  to  what  is  called  the  libtrtdity  of  the  legia- 
lature.  Liberality,  forsooth,  to  authorize  the  habi- 
loai  disregard  of  justice,  the  constant  violation 
of  law,  and  the  total  contempt  of  veracity  !  As 
a  fitting  sequence,  trick  ia  then  emploj'ed  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  coostttuiion.  An 
individual'  cannot,  indeed,  be  directly  compelled 
to  accept  depreciated,  or  perhaps  worihieas  paper, 
in  exchange  for  proper^  parted  with  in  good  faith 
and  under  the  expeetaiion  of  an  honest  remune- 
ration. Oh,  no !  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
u  enactment  to  that  immediate  effect,  but  the 
creditor  is  quietly  and  civilly  told,  "such  paper  or 
nothing  *,"  and  this  io  contravention  of  the  very 
object,  the  enfbrcetaaent  of  right,  for  which  civil 
government  was  formed,  and  to  the  prostration 
of  the  most  solemn  obtigationa  into  which  man 
can  enter. 

Let,  then,  tboee  who  feel  some  regard,  I  will 
not  say  for  the  good  name  of  their  country,  but 
for  its  most  vulgar  interests,  let  them,  I  say,  com- 
mence with  tbe  purification  of  high  places.  Let 
the  ereatora  of  the  law  be  taught  that  tbey 
moat  confimn  to  the  law,  and  let  the  enactora 
of  lawa  recollect,  that  when  the  plague  spot  of 


moral  obii^uiiy  ia  seen  upon  tbe  fbrahead,  it  but 
100  certainly  descends  to  tlie  members,  working 
final  and  eflectuat  eorrupiion  throughout  tha  body 
politic.   Your^  &e.  && 


■TATIBTlOa  OF  TOBACCO. 

In  1708,  the  yearly  exports  of  tobacco  from 
America  for  the  lest  ten  years  were  28,-856,666 
poundd  ;  of  which  11,269,669  pounds  were  annu- 
ally consumed  io  Great  Brrtain,  and  17,698,007 
pounds  io  the  countries  of  Europe. 

In  1719,  the  Senate  of  i^irasburg  prohibited  ttie 
culture  of  tobacco  from  ao  appreheusipn  that  it 
would  diminish  the  growing  ol  corn. 

In  1724,  Pope  Benedict  XIV  revoked  the  bull 
of  excommunication  published  by  Innocent,  ba- 
cause  he  hud  acquired  the  habit  ol'  takmg 
snufl'. 

In  1733,  tobacco  waa  mode  a  legal  tender  in 
Maryland,  at  one  peony  a  pound. 

In  1747,  and  the  two  years  previous  there  was 
annually  exported  to  England  Irom  the  American 
colonies,  40,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  7,000,000 
of  which  waa  consumed  in  England.  The  annual 
revenue  was  about  84,600,00a 

In  1763,  the  King  of  Portugal  farmed  out  tbe 
tobacco  trade  Ibr  about  83,^00,000.  The  revenue 
of  the  King  of  Spain  from  tobacco  amounts  to 
96,330,000. 

In  1769,  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  Denmark 
brought  in  840,000. 

In  1770,  the  Empress  of  Austria  received  a 
revenue  from  tobacco  of  $800,000. 

In  1773,  the  duties  on  tobacco  ia  the  two  Sicilies 
amounted  to  $446,000. 

In  1775,  tbe  annual  export  of  tobacco  from  tbe 
United  Stales,  lor  .the  last  Ibur  years,  was  one 
million  pounds  ;  for  the  lasi  thirty  yean  it  averag- 
ed 40,000.000 jrauods,  of  wbieh  7,000,000  were 
consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  88,000,000  in  the 
other  European  countries. 

In  iraO,  the  King  of  France  received  from  to- 
bacco a  revenue  of  about  $7,260,000. 

In  1782,  the  annual  export  ol  tobacco  during 
the  preceding  year's  war  ol  the  Hevolution,  had 
been  42,378,604  pounds.  Of  the  total  seven 
years'  expcriatioo,  33,974,949  pounds  were  cap- 
tured by  the  British. 

In  1*^,  the  quaniiiy  imported  into  Ireland  was 
1,877,697  ;  in  1829,4,124,742  pounds. 

In  1789]  tbe  quantity  exported  Irom  the  Uotied 
States,  togerher  with  the  two  previoua  yean, 
averaged  about  90,000,000  pounds. 

In  1830,  the  iiuanlity  of  tobacco  grown  in  France 
bad  doubled  io  three  years,  being  32,887,600 
pounds. 

In  1828,  tbe  revenue  of  tobacco  in  the  slate  of 
Maryland  was  $27,276. 

In  1830,  tbe  revenue  on  tot>acco  aod  anofi  in' 
Great  Britain  was  nearly  $  12,000,000. 

In  1834,  th6  value  oftobacco  used  in  the  Dni:ed 
Slates,  was  estimated  at  $16,000,000;  of  which 
$9,000,000  were  supposed  to  have  been  Ictrsmok* 
ing  Spanish  eigare ;  $6,500,000  for  anioking 
American  tobacco  aiid  chewir^ ;  aod  $o00,0w 
f  CHT  inufi. 

In  IMS,  the  annual  eonsumption  of  tobacco  In 
the  United  Statea  was  eaiimated  at  one  hundred 
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millioni  pouDdi^  valued  at  020,000,000  cost  lo  the 
coDsumert— beiDg  sevea  poiuidi  to  each  individu- 
al of  the  whole  populatmn. 

Id  1840,  it  was  aac-ertained  by  a  commiuee 
appoioied  lo  procure  and  report  siattstieal  informa- 
lion  OD  the  subject,  that  at>out  one  million  five 
hundred  tbousaud  persoDB  were  engaged  lo  the 
manulacrure  and  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  j  one  million  of  whom  were  in  the 
Slates  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri.  Alrowing  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  to  be  seventeen  mitlions,  it  will  be  seeo 
.  that  nearly  one-tenth  are  in  some  way  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  or,  manufkcture  ol'  this  anicle. 
The  viilue  of  the  export  during  thai  year  was 
nearly  810,000,000.— AorfAfrn  Light. 


THK  BOABD  OF  AOKICOLTUKIk 

-  The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  eonvened,  for 
the  6nt  time,  by  the  governor,  at  Richmond,  on 
the  6ih  of  December,  and  on  the  12ih  adjourned 
lo  the  6rBi  Monday  in  Deeember,  1842. 

All  the  persons  chosen  by  the  executive  lo 
form  the  board  had  accepted  iheir  appointments. 
More  than  a  quoruni  appeared  the  Grat  day,  and 
all  the  members.were  present  on  the  third  day  of 
'  the  session,  and  iherealler  lo  its  close.  The  mem- 
bers are  James  M.  Gamett  and  Edmund  Ruffin, 
representing  ihe  Tide-water  district,  James  Bar- 
bour and  Richard  Sampson,  of  ihe  Piedmont  dis- 
trict, £dward  Watts  and  Nathaniel  Burwell,  of 
the  Valley  dieirict,  and  Peter  H.  Steinbergen  and 
Joseph  Johnson,  of  the  Trans- Alleghany  district. 
James  Barbour  was  elected  president  of  the 
board,  and  Edmund  Ruffin,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

The  proceedings  orthe  board  at  this  first  meet- 
ing were  of  eonne  merely  preparatory  for  future 
flclion.  But  as  the  law  establishing  the  board 
requires  that  it  shall  make  a  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture onca  in  each  year,  it  was  neeeasary  to  make 
a  preliminary  report,  before  adjourning.  This 
report,  which  will  be  inserted  below,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  legislature  on  the  6ih  day  or  Ihe  session 
of  Ihe  board,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  These  pepera  will  ex- 
hibit the  desi^^ed  f^n  of  operations  of  the  board 
Bo  fully  that  no  further  explanation  is  required  in 
this  place,  except  to  add  that  the  various  specific 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  orders  made,  which 
were  necessary  for  earrying  into  effeet  the  fian 
stated  generally  in  the  report  below. 

£very  disposition  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  perform 
their  laborious  duties,  so  far  as  tbey  may  be 
enabled  to  act  by  the  aid  and  favorable  counte- 


nance and  support  of  both  ilie  kiglalaiure  and 
agriculiural  communily.  ffsth  such  aid,  the 
board  can  do  much  tor  agricultural  improvement. 
fFiihout  it,  nothing  can  be  done,  and  no  thing 
ought  to  be  expected.— Ed.  F.  K. 

Xeport  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  Otne- 
ral  jfaaemblyof  f^rginia. 

Jtidunond,  10th  December,  1841. 

The  Board  ot  Agriculture,  established  by  an 
act  passed  at  your  lusL  session,  convened  at  this 
place  on  the  6th  of  Ihe  month,  and  is  now  sitting. 
The  members  of  the  board  yielded  a  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  call  of  the  executive  appointing 
them  to  their  present  sliuations,  Iroma  long  en- 
tertained and  strong  conviction  of  the  benefits 
which  such  an  instituiion  would  confer  oo  our 
community,  it  it  be  conducted  judiciously,  and 
with  a  zeal  answering  to  the  maguiiude  of  the 
interests  committed  to  its  care. 

Every  one  whose  aiteuiion  has  been  turned  to 
the  subject  must  be  familiar  wiih  ih6  great  ad- 
vantages derived  from  such  caiabtiBhments  in 
the  old  world.  Great  Britain,  especially,  exem- 
plifies these  advantages:  long  the  pioneer  in 
whatever  promotes  the  comfbn  of  mankind,  she 
has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  which  just  mea- 
sures the  existence  of  her  Board  of  Agriculiure, 
increased  the  productions  of  her  soil  a  hundred 
per  cent. — an  increase  owing,  by  general  concur- 
rence there,  mainly  to  the  laudable  and  well-di- 
rected exertions  of  that  board  in  the  dischaige 
of  its  high  duties.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much, 
to  promise  ourselves  the  like  happy  results  from 
the  labors  of  a  similar  institution,  in  a  field  or 
more  ausjiicious  incidents  and  circumstancef. 
We  have  abundant  material  on  which  to  com- 
mence our  work,  and  the  6rst  purpose  of  the 
board  is  to  draw  together  the  vast  mass  of  in- 
formation connected  with  husbandry,  which  lies 
Bcaitered  through  the  couQiry,  and  being  con- 
fined to  comparatively  a  lew,  is  thereby  essentially 
tost  to  the  community.  The  facts  and  principles 
BO  collected,  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  exa- 
mination of  the  board,  which  in  theory  at  least, 
and  it  is  lo  be  hoped  in  practice  too,  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  most  intelligent  bust^dmen,  may 
be  digested  into  an  agricultural  code,  suited  to 
the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  Virginia, 
and  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  evils  which  have 
come  from  purauing  systems  adopted  surressfully 
elsewhere,  but  often  inapplicable  to  our  region 
of  couiury.  Such  a  code,  il  fortunately  prepared, 
must  be  of  hiestimable  value,  especially  to  the 
young  farmer  just  entering  ou  his  course ;  for  he 
is  thereby  at  once  put  in  possession  of  whatever 
science  and  experience  have  develo)Md  in  con- 
nexion with  his  calling,  and  can  go  confidently 
on,  instead  of  laboring  through  hie  without  a 
guide,  as  without  success,  and  not  unfrequeoily 
with  the  entire  ftiilure  of  all  his  efforts.  The 
board  hopes  that  the  digest  may  be  afforded  to 
the  public  at  a  price  so  low,  that  every  farmer 
amongst  us  may  be  able  to  possess  himeeir  of  it. 
They  would  illustrate  the  value  of  diffusing  correct 
ioformatioii  bearing  on  agricultural  practices,  by  re- 
Ibrenee  to  our  great  staple  tobacco,  which  a  visit 
to  the  warehouses  will  show  ie  aelling  at  from 
two  to  twelredollBisi  and  although  oiber  causae 
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may  exert  a  partial  inflaenoe  in  producing  this 
wide  difl'eieace,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  iDat  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  unequal  skill  and  knowledge 
ia  ifae  culiivatofB.  Now  the  average  crop  of 
Virginia  is  60,000  hogsheads:  could  these  be 
made  oC  the  best  quality,  by  improved  culiivaiion 
aod  ireaimeDi,  again  of  upwards  of  a  million 
a  year  to  ihe  state  might  be  ettecied.  The  same 
conBlderatioQs,  !n  a  less  degree  perhaps^  are  appli- 
cable ID  all  our  great  staples. 

li  is  with  unldgned  regret  that  the  board  feels 
iiseli'  compelled  lo  draw  the  alleniion  of  the  legis-- 
lature  to  the  condiiioo  or  the  com  moo  weal  ib,  and 
especially  of  its  eastern  portion.  Ours  is  a  case 
luparalleled  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs : 
a  country  once  lertite,  iu  a  most  genial  climate, 
with  advantages  peculiar  to  ourselves  in  our 
numerous  and  fine  navigable  streams,  end  alt 
these  blessings  under  the  protection  of  order  and 
equal  laws,  becoming  depopulated,  is  a  spectacle 
without  its  like.  Whatever  other  causes  may 
have  coDtribated  lo  this  mourafut  result,  all  will 
readily  reler  the  principal  agency  therein  to  an 
injudicious  husbandry.  To  remove  this  blighting 
•vil  will  be  the  great  object  of  the  board.  It 
does  not  disguise  from  itselli  however,  that  unaid- 
ed and  atone,  its  efforts  will  be  Unavailing.  It 
must  have  the  constant  and  cordial  co-operation 
oi'all  classes,  and  the  fosteriog  counteoanoe  of 
the  legislature.  Agriculture  should  be  the  flret 
object  of  civilized  man;  its  condition  is  a  Tair  test 
ol  the  state  ol'  society ;  when  it  is  deleciive  all 
conditions  suffer— when  it  prospers  all  partake  of 
its  prosperity.  Every  patriot  should  esteem  it 
among  his  flrst  duties  to  do  all  in  his  power  lor 
its  advancement :  the  apathy  too  prevalent  every 
where  should  cease — a  new  impulse  should  be 
imparted  by  ibe  zealous  friends  of  agriculture — 
aod  the  public  mind,  diverted  from  an  engrossing 
devotion  to  party  politics,  should  be  made  to  per- 
ceive that  this  great  interest  has  claims  on  its  at- 
tention ;  for  while  the  bickerings,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  heated  pariizans,  and  their  baneful  influ- 
ence 00  society  shall  be  forgotten,  or  be  remem- 
bered only  to  be  deplored,  the  achievemeols  of 
agriculture,  by  the  aid  of  science  and  experieoee, 
will  endure  for  ever,  aod  io  their  progress  will  dis- 

feooe  blessings  in  all  coming  lime  lo  human 
ind.  The  board  indulges  the  hope  that  its  labors 
will  DOl  be  altogether  unavailing  Id  producing 
this  new  direction  of  sympathies  and  feelings,  so 
propitious  to  the  success  of  agriculture. 

It  will  not  have  been  expected  by  the  legisla- 
ture, because  it  was  impracticable,  that  the  board, 
81  its  present  convention,  should  report  in  detail 
on  the  state  of  agriculture.  It  has  adopiedj  as 
is  hoped,  measures  that  will  enable  it  to  do  so  at 
its  next  senion.  Among  other  steps,  they  have 
resolved  to  appoint  in  each  county  a  committee 
to  be  coiDposed  of  the  most  mececsful  fanners, 
(io  the  aelectioD  of  whom  (he  board  asks  the  aid 
of  the  delegaies  from  the  several  countries,)  to 
whom  ioqniries  on  all  branches  of  butbaodry 
will  be  addressed  ;  and  further,  that  the  members 
of  the  board  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  traverse 
their  respective  districts,  convoking  the  people.to 
particular  points,  from  the  most  intelligent  of 
whom  much  valuable  information  inay  be  gather- 
ed, and  calling  into  action  whatever  of  zeal  is  to 
be  ibund  io  the  land.  (See  documents  marked 
A.  and  B.) 

Vol..  IX.-70 


The  unpleasant,  but  unavoidable  duly  devolvas 
on  the  board,  of  signifying  to  the  legialalure,  that 
an  omission,  which,  unless  speedily  corrected, 
may  be  a  fatal  one,  occurs  io  the  act  creating  the 
board.  Not  a  dollar  was  appropriated  to  defray 
even  iia  coniiogeni  and  inevitable  expenses.  Pa- 
irioiism,  lo  the  extent  of  great  sacri&ces,  may  be 
successfully  appealwl  lo,  io  perilous  exigeocieo 
of  the  state  ;  but  it  ia  a  sacred  fund,  which  should 
be  left  untouched,  lo  a  fit  occasion ;  to  harass  it 
in  limes  of  peace,  ia  believed  lo  be  as  iujudicious 
as  certainly  it  is  uojusi.  It  is  enough  for  the 
citizen  lo  give  his  time  to  ihe  public  service, 
niibout  reward;  but  to  require  of  bim,  thai  he 
should  leave  hit  home,  travel  great  disiancftf, 
and  in  eddiiion  bear  his  own  expenses,  is  too 
much.  Any  undertaking  must  fail,  which  rests 
upon  such  a  basis.  The  sum  requisite  (o  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  board,  com- 
pensation to  (be  corresponding  secretary,  with 
postage  and  stalionary,  is  small,  and  utterly  in- 
significant, compared  wHh  the  benefits  which  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  calculated  (o  dispense. 
And  the  legislature  may  be  assured,  that  every 
dollar  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  agriculture, 
will  repay  its  himd red  fold.  Reepectfully  submit- 
ted, Jambs  Babboitr,  J*raideni. 

(A.) 

The  committee  lo  whom  was  referred  the  coo- 
siderilion  of  a  general  plan  of  early  operations 
Ibr  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  have  performed 
that  duty,  and  beg  leave  to  present  the  result  of 
Ibeir  deliberations  in  Ihe'lbllowing  report : 

In  considering  the  different  modes  of  procedure 
and  of  operation  which  might  be  beneficially 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  your  com- 
mittee were  bound  to  have  strict  regard  to  (ho 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  body,  and  the  en- 
tire deticiency  of  all  pecuniary  aid  from  the  go- 
vernment Ibr  forwarding  the  great  objects  of  the 
establishment  of  this  ^tate  institution.  It  was 
therefore  proper  to  propose  for  ifus  adoption  of 
the  -board,  oot  what  your  eommiitee  might  deem 
the  best  and  most  surely  beaeficiat  plan  of  ope- 
rations, but  the  best  lhat  can  be  availed  of  Io  the 
present  feeble  condition  of  the  board.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  unaided  and  ansupported  efibrta 
of  tbe  board  alone,  or  of  lis  few  members  sepa- 
rately, even  if  exerted  with  all  possible  zeal  and 
energy,  can  efiect  very  litile  towards  attaining 
(he  great  objects  sought  in  the  institution  of  this 
body.  Therefore  it  is  especially  requisite  to  ap- 
peal to,  and  ask  the  gratuitous  as  well  as  seabos 
aid  of  the  jodicioue  practical  agriculturists  of 
every  county  of  Virginia.  If  this  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  and  tbe  public  ^rit  of  the  agricultural 
elast  is  oot  made  m  vain,  we  may  yet  hope  fbr 
highly  valuable  results  from-  Ibe  labors  of  the 
(ward,  when  ihus  favored  aiul  susMrined.  The 
general  sketch  of  a  plan  of  operations  whi<-h 
will  be  Bubmiiied,  will  rest  upon  ihe  soppoeition 
(hat  such  aid,  from  very  many  of  the  cultivaiota 
of  Ibe  soil,  will  be  readily  and  aeatously  afforded, 
if  without  such  aid  -of  labor  end  information^ 
aod  libera)!/  bestowed,  as  weH  aa  without  the 
fostering  care  of^  governmeot,  ibea  it  may  be  ad- 
milted  in  advance  lhat  any  plan  afld  every  efiort 
of  the  board  will  be  utteHy  futile. 

Vour  commiuee  consider  that  the  gmtt-  and 
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roost  important  early  business  ofa  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  collect  the  already  existing  agricul- 
tural tacts,  which,  though  pernai^s  long  known 
and  properly  made  use  of  by  a  lew  indiviiluala, 
or  wiihin  limited  disiricts,  are  kept  Irotn  general 
knowledge  and  use,  by  the  want  of  suiiabte 
means  lor  communicalion  and  diffusion.  Il  the 
knowledge  ol' such  exis.ing,  but  almost  dormant 
or  concealed  truths  were  merely  exchanged  among 
the  varipOB  DOSsesBors,  and  so  fiir  made  public, 
that  one  eneet  filone  would  be  of  very  great 
value  to  the  general  interests  and  improveoient 
of  agricolture. 

With  the  view  fo  this  end,  and  by  the  means 
hoped  tor  and  expected  to  berurnlshed  in  indivi- 
dual labors,  it  is  recommended  that  a  general  list 
of  queries,  or  or  particular  subjects  for  inquiry, 
be  prepared,  and  copies  be  sent  to  a  lew  of  the 
Tarmers  of  each  cpuoty  who  may  be  suppo.-ed 
likely  to  be  inclined  to  give  their  assistance ;  tbni 
these  individuals,  together  with  any  others  invited 
by  (hero,  shall,  io  each  coumy,  form  a  comraiitee 
to  oblain  aod  report  the  inloroiatign  desired  Irom 
ibat  county,  as  fully  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit. In  addition  to  this  one  service,  others  ol 
greater  value  and  continued  operation  might  be 
performed,  if  the  individuals  in  each  county  thus 
associated  temporarily  for  a  special  purpose, 
would  form  themselves,  and  as  many  as  possible 
ol  their  fellow  farmers,  into  a  permanent  agricul' 
tural  society,  constituted  lor  actual  working—lbr 
making  and  inducing  the  making  of  accurate 
agricultural  expertments,  and  for  eliciting  and 
reporting  practical  (acts  and  useful  truths.  A 
society  in  each  county  thus  constituted,  and  thus 
toorkivg,  would  in  every  succeseive  year  add  to 
the  great  harvest  of  agricultural  information,  ol 
which  our  present  aim  is  but  lo  gat  her  the  fdready 
uisiiog  or  fii«t  fruits.  And  Ibe  total  amount 
of  such  acquisitions,  if  furnished  from  mnny  so- 
cieties, reported  annually  to  the  Board  of  Agrl- 
culiure,  aod  then  published  and  disseminated 
through  every  county  of  the  state,  would  serve 
to  produce  results  of  the  kind  and  the  value  that 
ought  to  be  expected  Irom  a  properly  constituted 
aud  sufficiently  endowed  Board  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  state  be  divided  into 
eight  districts,  in  each  one  of  which  a  desigoaied 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agrxutuire  shall  endea- 
vor to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  ihe  board, 
and  as  fully  as  the  assistance  rendered  by  others 
and  the  other  available  means  may  permit.  If 
enough  of  partleiUar  information  ^n  be  obuined 
in  the  count  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  sufficient 
time,  from  any  such  disirict,  or  portion  of  it,  in 
addiiioD  to  »uch  s^oeral  examifaation  and  survey 
as  the  memberof  the  board  superintending  thai 
district  can  make  per^ally,  then  he  shall  prepare 
a  general  report  on  the  agriculture  of  the  district, 
or  part— and  also  a  more  particular  and  full  report 
of  anyone  county  or  smaller  section,  so  far  as 
his  personal  labors  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion may  permit.  These  reports  of  particular 
coanties,  or  smaller  sections,  might  in  like  manner 
be  added  to^  as  to  other  counties,  io  Mbsequent 

Eears ;  and  itae  eariy  and  imperlect  details  of  all 
B  connected  and  enlarged  as  more  matter  may  be 
obtiuDed.  These  reports  would  serve  finally  as 
materials  lor  a  sj'atemaiic  and  gweral  agricultural 
report  of  the  whole  atate. 
As  additional  means  lor  fiinhering  these  objects, 


it  is  recommended  that  each  member  of  the  boand, 
when  vieiiing  the  district  assigned  to  his  charge, 
shall  allend  ihe  meetings  of  any  existing  ogricul- 
lural  soctetres,  or  where  no  society  exists,  ihai  he 
shall  invite  the  attendance  ol',  and  free  cunversa- 
lion  with,  ihe  farmers  of  ihe  neighborhood,  at 
suitable  time  and  place,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing answers  to  the  queries,  and  aiiy  other  desira- 
ble inlbrmation.  Ench  member,  thus  acting 
separately,  nill  collect,  arrange  and  furnish  to  the 
board  the  agricultural  inlbrmation  offered  wiihin 
his  district  of  opt-ration  ;  and  also,  from  these 
materials  and  his  own  personal  investigations, 
make  such  gener>il  and  particular  report*  aa  were 
referred  to  above. 

(B.) 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  these- 
leciiun  of  queries,  have  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  aud  beg  leave  to  report  the  Ibtlow- 
ing  list: 

l.—Oeograpkical  state. 

1.  General  geographical  desciiption. 

2.  Climate. 

3.  Suriace  and  soil. 

4.  Minerals. 
6.  Water. 

II. —  General  numagement  of  land. 

1.  Quantity  of  arable  land,  of  meadow,  of 
wood,  of  waste  land  7 

2.  Size  ol*  farms. 

3.  Roiution  of  crops,  and  the  kind  of  cul- 
tivation. 

4.  Depth  and  manner  of  ploughing,  for 
preparation  of  diderent  crops. 

B.  Tillage  of  crops,  and  general  manage- 
ment of  eacli  important  one,  Irom  the 
seeding  to  the  consumption  or  mar- 
keting. 

Ill-— -Produds  andpricea  qfcrapa. 

1.  Usual  produce  per  acre  of  different 
.  „     ,  crops,  and  general  aellmg  price. 

I V. -^Implements, 
v.— Fencing  and  enclosing. 

VI.  ~7\Uage  of  growing  crcps. 

1.  General  management,  aeediug,  har- 
vesting, marketing. 

VII.  —  Grass  and  grazing. 

1.  Natural  meadows. 

5.  Watered  meadows. 

3.  Mowing  and  hay. 

4.  Ariifieial  grasses,  and  their  compara- 
tive value  for  hay  or  grazioiz. 

Yin.- Live  stock.  ^ 

1.  Teams,  or  laboring  animals. 

2.  Animals  raised  for  sale  or  farm  aup- 
plies. 

3.  Prevalent  diseases,  aod  iheirramedief. 
IX.— jDoiry  management. 

X.—  fVooas  and  waste  land. 

1.  DcKription. 

2.  Uses  and  product. 

XL— A'eu)  or  recent  processes,  or  impnvedpne- 
tices  in  agriculture. 

XII.  — OMoc/ss  to  improvement, 

Including  the  operation  of  the  laws  or  go- 
vbrnmenial  iiegulaiions. 

XIII.  — Jl/tsceZfonsous  tAservaiiont  and  atatementi 

of  any  iking  <f  intereetj  not  included 
in  any  qtury. 
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SWAY  TOWARDS  THB  ELUCIDATION  OP  THE 
POPULAR  SVHONTHV  OP  THE  GllASSBS. 

For  th«  Pannera'  R^flater. 

The  roUowing  notes  are  all  that  1  can  at  pre- 
■eat  ofler  totvards  liilQIIini;  the  promiee,  maite 
last  sprtnf;,  of  doing  what  I  could  to  clear  o(t  ihe 
cooAision  in  the  popular  naroea  or  grapies.  tpx- 
recled  coiuiilemble  aasiaiance  from  thoae  imme- 
diately Inierested  in  the  Buhject ;  bur,  wiih  the 
pxception  or  Mr.  T.  S.  Pleasants,  of  Betlond 
Arsenal,  Virginia,  I  have  not  received  the  Tpast 
aid  rrom  thai  class.  1  have  been  obliged  there- 
fore to  depend  principally  upon  books  for  inlbrma- 
tion,  which  will  be  eerviceabte  as  far  as  it  eoes, 
yet  must  be  far  from  accoDnplishiiig  alt  that  is 
desired.  I  here  repeat  what  1  have  before  urgH, 
that  if  BgriculturisiB  wish  to  sre  this  project  ac 
complished,  Ihey  must  ihemselves  fumieh  the 
principal  material ;  for  botanist  are  too  few,  and 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  popular  names  of 
plaota  in  difierent  sections  of  ine  country,  to  he 
able  to  furnish  much  iDformatioa  upon  this  sub- 
if«l.  In  the  following  notes  I  have  drawn  preity 
laii^ly  from  a  similar  article  hy  Dr.  Darlington, 
in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  of  October  last. 

It  must  be  by  essays  of  this  sort  at  the  ootset, 
that  the  materials  are  to  be  gathered  Ibr  the  com- 
pilation of  a  Farmers'  Botany,  if  such  a  Ihini;  is 
ever  to  be  prepared,  I  judge  from  some  articles 
in  Ibis  publication  and  elsewhere,  that  such  a 
work  was  expected  from  me.  But  this  is  more 
than  I  dreamed  of  in  the  original  offer  of  aid.  1 
am  willing  however  to  render  such  assistance  as 
1  can  towards  it,  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of 
popular  infbrmatioo  can  be  gaihereil  fbr  making 
such  a  work  what  it  ought  (o  be.  Without  this, 
It  would  be  bat  an  ordinary  Flon.  A  publication 
of  thia  sort,  however,  should  not  he  allempied  be- 
fore (he  completion  of  the  N.  A.  Flora  of  Torrey 
and  Gray,  which  should  be  adopted  as  a  standard 
for  the  botanical  nomenclature. 

L'>t  the  subject  be  kept  in  agitation  for  a  while, 
and  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done  towards  ac- 
complishing the  work.  If  the  editors  of  agricuU 
cultural  papers  in  all  parts  of  ihe  country  would 
take  an  active  part  in  the  measure,  it  would  not 
be  long  ere  it  hastened  to  a  conclusion. 

1.  Agrostis  vulgaris.  fferd$  grass  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  aitd  probably  of  all  the  elates  south  of  that. 
hed  (op  of  New  England.  Fine  bent  grass  of 
Great  BriteiD. 

3.  Andfopogon  ecoparius.  3.  A.  Virginicus. 
4.  A.  aigenteus.  6.  A.  tehastachyu^.  6.  A. 
macromuB.  These  Gve  species  of  Andropogon 
are  indiacriminatelycalled  sedge,  broom  sedge,  and 
broom  grass,  in  Noiih  Carolina.  They  are  com- 
mon in  old  fields  and  are  indifaiive  of  poor  poiI. 

7.  Andropogon  nutans.  Wood  grass.  Indian 
grass,  of  Pennsylvania.  Beard  grass  of  .Massa- 
chueetls.  Common  in  oeelecied  gelds,  and  along 
the  margins  of  woods.  A  grass  of  no  value,  and 
not  troublesome  enough  in  this  section  of  country 
to  have  received  a  name. 

8.  Anihozantbum  odoraium.  Swut-scenied 
vtrtuU  groM.  A  very  fragrant  erass,  and  seems 
to  be  koowD  by  (he  above  name  wherever  ii  is 
cultivated.  It  is  rather  common  at  the  north,  but 
DarlingtoD  says  it  ie  not  much  esteemed  by  the 
farmers.  Sir  H.  Davy  represents  it  as  not  anord- 
ing  sufBcient  produce  fbr  hay,  but  says  that  it 


ranks  high  as  a  pasture  grass  in  soils  adapted  to 
ii ;  such  as  peal  bogs  and  lands  that  are  deep  and 
moist.  Ai  the  south,  I  suspect  that  it  is  rare. 
1  have  never  met  with  it,  except  a  small  patch  on 
iha  Cape  Fear,  where  tt  was  apparently  inlro- 
duced. 

A.  9.  Arisiida  ollganiba.  10.  A.  gracilis,  11. 
dichotoma.  fferi's  nest  grass,  hen  grass,  potter- 
ty  grass,  of  Virginia.  These  three  species  ara 
evhienily  confounded  under  the  above  popular 
names.  Mr.  T.  S.  Pleasants  sent  them  all  to  me 
as  poverty  grass,  though  he  at  last  fixed  upon 
No.  9  as  the  true  one,  Mr.  Rufiio  did  not  dis- 
Imguieh  Nos.  10  and  11,  as  indeed  none  but  a' 
botanist  would  be  likely  to  do,  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains  but  to  apply  these  popular  names  to  the 
ihree  species.  Mr.  Pleasants  in  a  letter  ny«  of 
poverty  grass,  by  which  he  intends  No.  9  particu- 
larly, that  it  covers  impoverished  fields  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer  and  forms  not  bad  aulumnat' 
pastures."    Vide  Farmers*  Register,  u.  613. 

12.  Ariatida  stricta.  fFire  grass  of  North 
Carolina.  This  grass  forms  tussocka  in  (be  pine 
barrens  of  the  southern  states,  putting  up  numeroua 
straight  and  stiff  convolute  leaves,  12  to  18  inches 
lonff,  and  furnishing  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  that  sandy  region.  This  grass  is  quite  in 
keeping  wuh  the  soil  it  inhabits,  Ibr  it  is  about  as 
arid  as  the  sand  from  which  it  grows.  After  the 
woods  are  burned  over  in  the  spring,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  Ihe  common  practice  in  ihe  lower 
part  of  the  Carolinos,  (to  the  great  annoyaDee  of 
lurpeniiue  makers  and  fox  hunters,  aa  well  aa  to 
the  desiruetioD  of  mueli  valuable  timber,)  ibe 
young  tender  sbooia  are  grazed  by  cadle,  as  I 
suppose  because  ibey  can  then  find  nothing  else. 

13.  Arisiida  purpurascens.  Generally  confound- 
ed with  No.  12,  with  which  it  grows,  but  is  readi- 
ly distinguished  from  that  by  its  flat  leaf. 

14.  Arundinaiia  macrosperma.  Meed.  Too 
well  known  ihtougbout  the  soutbern  states  to  re- 
quire furthernoiirc. 

15.  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  Seauv.  Ave- 
na  elatior,  Lxnn.  Oat  grass,  grass  of  the  ^ndea, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Egyptian  oats,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Tall  oat  grass,  and  tiller  oat  grass,  of  Great 
Britain.  This  has  been  cultivated  in  this  state  to 
a  little  extent,  and  ia  esteemed  by  some,  while 
others  disregard  it.  I  have  examined  a  emalt 
field  of  it  this  mdnih,  (November,)  which  bae 
been  twice  cut  the  pest  season  and  atill  exhibits  a 
luxuriant  verdure.  Dr.  Dariingion  says  it  is,  not 
highly  esteemed  in  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Bfouiufl  secalinuB.  Known  throughout 
the  country  as  cheat  or  diesa. 

17.  C'llaraagrosiis  coarciata.  Wild  oats.  So 
called  in  the  mounlains  of  North  Carolina.  Not 
»  common  grass,  and  seldom  noticed. 

18.  Ceiichrua  iribuloides.  &md  spur,  of  North 
Carolina.  Bur  grass,  hedgehog  grass  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Common  along  the  whole  coast  south  of 
New  York,  end  a  great  pesi  in  cuhivated grounds. 
Ii  propagates  rapidly  by  tuking  root  at  the  joints 
of  the  stem.  I>s  flowers  are  a  small  spiny  biir 
about  (he  size  of  a  pea,  and  are  not  easily  over- 
looked or  furgutteo  by  the  bareiboled.-  Not  Ibond 
far  iirom  the  sea>coast. 

19.  Cynodoo  dactyion.  Wirt  grass  of  Vir- 
ginia. Cane  grass  on  the  Cape  Fear.  Bermuda 
gross  of  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Sometimes  called  Cumberland  grass,  ac- 
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cording  to  Muhleaberg.  Tbw  if  No.  Ixxvii  of 
Sfoelatr's  list,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  H.  Davy's 
Agrieullural  Cbemuiirjri  and  is  ibere  called  creep- 
ing panic  grau. 

Mr.  Pleasants  says, — "  The  wire  gnat  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  afiordtng  most  excellent 
herbage,  and  as  a  good  improver  of  the  soil. 
When  ii  can  be  subdued,  ihe  land  produces  fine 
crops.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  destroying  it." 
l«*or  furiber  notice  of  thia  grasa,  vide  Farmeis* 
Reoister,  ix.  295, 395, 568. 

SO.  Cyperus  lepena.  Aut  gnu»,  of  E.  Flo- 
rida. 

21.  C.  hydra.  Nut  gras»  of  North  soil  South 
CaralioB.  Cbeos  grais,  ol'  Louisiana.  These 
two  graaaea  are  ezceasiva  nuisances  where  ibey 
get  poaaesrion  of  cnltivated  land»  and  seem  to  be 
the  most  difficult  of  all  grasees  to  exterminate. 
They  multiply  by  numerous  tubers  on  the  roots. 
The  first  ia  found  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans, the  second  is  not  (ound  north  of  Virginia, 
and  is  much  more  iroubieflome  in  the  Carolinas 
than  the  other.  In  £.  Florida  the  flmt  predomi- 
nates. For  remarks  upon  the  extirpation  of  this 
pest,  vide  Farmers'  Refiister,  ix.  534.  Ellloif, 
ID  bis  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
aaye  that  the  only  effectual  method  of  destroying 
Ibis  plant  (C.  hydra)  is  by  such  continued  ex- 
posnra.of  the  tubers  by  ploughing  or  hoeing  that 
Ibey  at  laat  lose  their  vitality  in  repeated  railnres 
to  lake  root. 

S8.  Dactylis  glomerata.  Orchard  grasa. 
Seems  to  be  known  in  the  United  States  exclu- 
sively under  this  name.  In  Sinclair's  list,  it  fa 
celled  Codecs  foot  grau.  For  mmnrkB  upon  this, 
see  Farmers'  Register,  viii.  S27,  414,  626.  ix.  54, 
end  Sinclair's  Account-in  the  Appendix  to  Davy's 
Agricuttural  Chemistry. 

23.  Digiiaria  san^inalia.  Crab  grasa  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  Fin- 
ger graaa  of  MassachuseitB  and  Pennsylvania. 

24.  D.  fitiformis.  Similar  to  the  preceding  and 
aometlmca  confounded  with  it. 

26.  Eleueine  Indica.  Oooaegrasa'm  Virsinia,* 
(and  North  Carolina  ?)  Crow foot  in  South  Caroli- 
na. FTirfgrassio  MaEsachusetts.  JDog^  a  tail  grasa 
in  Pennsylvania.  Muhlenberg  calls  it  cra6  gross, 
crop  gross  and  yard  graaa,  but  the  two  first  names 
are  commonly  appropriated  to  No.  S3.  Perhaps 
these  two  ^msaes  are  sometimes  confounded,  as 
there  Is  s  similarity  in  the  (brmation  of  the  flower 
spikea.  Oarlingtoaiays  that  cattle  and  bogs  are 
fond  of  it.  ■ 

20.  Elymus  Tirginicue.  fFUd  rye  in  Konh 
Carolina.  A  plaat  rathereommon  and  very  ap- 
propriately named,  bat  neliber  valuable  or  trouble- 
•oioe,  as  1  know  of. 

S7.  Eriof^uwDm  Virginwuro.  Cotton  graaa  in 
North  GaroliDa  and  Massachasetts.  Common  in 
)nw,  grassy  end  wei  lands,  and  readily  distinguish- 
ed by  its  head  of  dirty  white  floral  appendages, 
somewhat  resembling  a  small  mass  of  coiion. 

38.  Holcus  Inmatus.   /VoUer  ^asa,  in  North 
Carolina  end  Pennsylvania.    H^ita  timothy  in  ! 
Pennayhrania.  fUvslgFaatin  Masaacbuaetts.  Dr.  J 

*"Ooose  grass "  is  ons  of  the  vulgar  oamea  ap-  ! 
pH^  in  Vi^Dia  to  poa  pratsatis,  dsscilbed  aft^-  j 
wuda,  and  aambend  SS.~-Es.  F.  R. 


*  MuhlenbeiV  calls  it  SaUm  graaa.  lo  Eugbrnd, 
:  called  meodoio  aofi  grasa,  and  ForiksAu'e  grass. 

29.  Leersia  oryzoides.  "  Mica  graaa,  of  the 
Carolinas.  Cut  gf09*t  of  Virginia,  according  to 
Muhlenberg.  Oat  grass,  wUd  rica,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Has  some  resemblance  to  rice,  and  iba 
margins  of  the  leaves  are  extremely  rough ; 
hence  the  above  names.  Darlington  calls  it  "  a 
worthless  grass,"  but  a  different  estimate  is  term- 
ed of  ii  by  a  writer  in  Farmers'  Register,  ix.  167. 

30.  Leersia  Virginica.  White  gross,  of  Virgi- 
nia, according  to  Muhlenberg,  very  similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  more  slender. 

31.  Lolium  temulentum.  Bjpalt  of  Virginia,  for 
an  account  of  which  see  Faimers'  Register,  ix. 
£69. 

82.  L.  perenne.  Jtya  or  ray  grasa  of  England 
and  eome  parts  of  the  United  Statea.  For  a  no- 
tice of  ii,  nee  Farmers'  Register,  ix.,  670.  I  have 
never  met  with  these  two  grasses  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

33.  Muhlenbcrgia  diffusa.  yimbU  mu,  of 
Kentucky,  according  to  Mr.  Lewifl,  in  lbs  Ken- 
tucky Farmer,  vol.  iv.,  no.  27. 

34.  Phalaris  Americana,  j^ving  gross,  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  This  is  an  early,  luxuriant 
grass,  growing  in  the  swamps  and  rice  Gelds 
along  the  Cape  .Fear,  and  is  brought  into  Wil- 
mington in  small  bundles  in  the  apriog,  and  so4d 
by  the  negroes  from  the  rice  fields.  It  would  be 
recognized  by  any  one  as  near  akin  to  the  Canary 
grass  (Phalaris  Canariens'iB)  which  it  resembles. 

35.  Phleum  pratense.  Timothy,  of  the  states 
south  of  New  York.  Herd's  grass,  of  New  York 
and  New  England.  Meadow  caVa  tail  graaa,  of 
Great  Britain. 

36.  Poa  pratcnsia.  Blue  graaa,  of  Kentucky 
and  Norih  Carolina.    Green  award,  of  Virginia. 

,  Green,  graaa,  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Speat  graaa  and  maodoio  grass,  of  Peonsylvaaia. 
^noolA  alaiked  meadow  graaa,  of  Great  Britain. 
For  remarks  upon  this  valuable  grass,  see  Far- 
mers' Register,  viii.,  198,  617,  660,  694,  and  ix.. 
54,  115,  516,  618.  ' 

37.  P.  trivialia.  Rough  atalked  meadow  gnus, 
ol  Great  Britain.  This  resemblps  number  is,  but 
can  be  distinguished  by  its  rough  stem.  It  is  said 
10  be  very  valuable,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its  ex- 
istence in  the  southern  states. 

38.  P.  annua.  May  graaa,  in  some  parts  of 
North  Carolina.  This  appears  like  a  reduced 
form  of  number  36,  and  is  a  fine  lawn  grass.  It 
seems  to  he  Ibund  throughout  the  United  States. 

89.  P.  compreaaa.  Blue  graaa,  to  England, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Called  lotre  graaa 
in  some  places,  but  not  in  Virginia  or  North  Ca- 
rolina. Enjrlieh  writers  aomelinaa  call  it  flat 
atalked  meadow  graaa.  In  Massachusetie  I  have 
heard  it  called  Leghorn  graaa,  iia  flat  stem  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  manufacture  of  grass  bonnets,  for 
which  it  has  been  used.  See  Farmers'  Register, 
ix.,  513. 

40.  P.  seroiinn.  This  plant  I  have  never  met 
with  at  the  sou'h,  though  it  is  common  at  the 
north.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  snys  it  Is  called  rad  top 
in  New  York,  but  I  suspect  only  by  being  con- 
founded with  the  true  red  top,  or  No.  1  of  this 
list.  I  presume  It  is  the  red  lop  described  by  Mr. 
Welles  of  Maaaachoaetls,  (Farmera*  Register, 
ix.  139,)  under  the  name  of  Poa  pratenaia. 

41.  Sdrpua  triqueter.    Sword  graaa  on  tha 
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Cape  Fear.  Readily  dHlinguiibed  Grom  other 
nnliea  by  ita  three  cornered  etem. 

42.  Setaria  glauea.  Witd  timoVa/,  and  botiU 
brusht  erf"  Virginia.  f\Kctmt  graUf  of  Penneyl- 
vania  and  MawacbiMeitB,  very  common  io  waate 
field*. 

43.  Spa^nina  glabra.  Sfanh  gram.  An  in- 
hafoiiaot  of  ibe  aidl  marahee  ol  ibe  whole  sea 
eoait 

44.  Tripiacum  dactyloides.  Gama  graas. 
This  grass,  as  tar  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  now  deem- 
ed a  nuisance. 

45.  Triticum  repens.  ffheiU  grata,  and  quake 
grass,  in  Massachuseita.  Couch  grata,  and  quitdt 
cross,  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pleasania  seui  me 
this  rrom  Virginia,  but  without  a  popular  name. 

46.  Villa  Indtca.  Sladeaeed  ^raaa  ol  ihe  Caro- 
Hnas.  H^ire  graaa  of  Georgia,  accordiog  to 
Muhlenberg. 

47.  Zizania  aqualica.  Wil4  rice  in  North 
Carolina,  MassarhuBetts,  and  along  ihe  great 
northern  lake*.    Water  oala  in  Massachusetts. 

48.  Z.  miliacea.  WiUoata'va  the  lower  part 
oT  North  Garolioa. 

M.  A.  Curtis. 


WOBiE  m  COTTOtt, 

From  Itas  MUedfCrilla  R«eofder. 

<rn«ne  Omniy,  Ga.  Oct.  6, 1841. 

I  have  made  some  eiperimeots  and  discovery 
or  the  worm  in  cotton.  I  have  heard  many  per- 
sons undenalce  to  describe  bow  the  worn^s  were 
geoerated,  but  no  description  seemed  to  satisty 
me.  My  crop  having  a  great  quantity  or  worm 
in  it  this  year,  I  was  Irequentiy  in  it  and  could  see 
a  fly  resembling  the  fly  from  a  silk-worm.  It  was 
rather  smaller  aod  more  yellow.  One  eveniog, 
between  snn-eet  and  dark,  I  followed  one  or  iheee 
fliea  laying  iia  esgs.  £very  branch  of  cotton 
where  the  ny  made  a  deposiie  orits  eggs,  I  gather. 
edandputinaglaM  jar,  from  which  the  worm 
batdwd ;  and  while  very  small  I  put  it  into  a  small 
cotton  square,  and  it  opened  in  a  short  lime.  It 
passed  from  one  square  to  another,  produeinit  ;he 
sameefitet  on  the  cotton  as  those  in  the  field  where 
I  ^thercd  ibe  egge. 

^hese  worms,  aRer  getting  to  a  certain  stage  of 
life,  leave  the  cotton  bolls  and  burrow  in  the 
ground  ;  but  how  long  they  remain  in  that  state,  I 
am  unable  to  say  ;  but  beyond  sH  doubt  they  are 
trausfbnned  into  a  fly,  and  this  fly  lays  the  eggs  ; 
and  as  so«i  as  the  By  depositee  all  its  eggs,  it  dies 
nmHar  to  the  silk-wonn  fly.  How  the  worm  first 
made  Ha  appearance  last  year,  I  am  nnabJe  to 
determuie,  but  am  inclined  to  the  twlief  that  the 
Sy  was  the  ori^nal  last  year,  and  was  brought  into 
existence  from  some  unanown  process. 

One  of  these  wurms  will  destroy  one  half  of  the 
squares  and  bolts  in  a  stalk  of  cotton,  and  frequent- 
ly more,  before  they  burrow  in  the  earth.  Should 
this  worm  remain  io  the  ground  during  the  winter, 
it  no  doubt  would  be  a  good  plan  io  the  dead  of 
winter  to  break  up  the  bed  in  which  the  cotton 
grew,  so  that  they  will  freeze.  They  seldom 
enter  the  sround  in  (he  middle  of  the  row.  The 
number  oT  worms  may  be  reduced  by  making 
lights  io  different  parts  of  the  field  inst  at  twilight, 
at  which  time  the  fly  commences  flying  orer  iha 


field;  and,  l[ka«ll  other lUght  fiies,  rush  to 
the  light  and  in  if.  I  have  caught  these  flies  and 
pulled  them  asunder  ;  and  1  suppose  one  fly  wU^ 

from  appearance,  eontain  from  inree  to  five  hun- 
dred eggs.  I  have  also  caught  them  when  Ihey 
had  nui  a  few,  and  were  small  aud  sickly,  and  ibey 
then  soon  die.  From  ihe  fact  that  the  worm 
destroys  so  much  of  the  F'quare  and  boll,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  great  savinj;  may  be  bad  by 
worming  Ihe  plunt,  and  detecting  (hem  at  all  ages 
and  sizF'e.  This  plan  1  adopted,  and  I  am  sure 
from  »  calculation  that  I  made  one  day's  work,  that 
1  must  have  destroyed  from  lorty  to  nOy  ihousaod 
worms  in  the  Space  of  fiDeen  days.  These  worms 
destroy  more  cotton  when  small  than  they  do 
when  tbey  are  neariy  grown,  because  they  mostly 
prey  upon  Ibe .grown  bolls,  and  frequently  they 
remain  io  one  boll  until  they  get  ready  to  go  into 
Ihe  earlh. 

I  will  deicribe  the  fly  88  nearly  as  I  can:  It  is 
about  three-fourths  of  au  inch  long,  and  ofa  light 
brown  yellow — wings  spread  out  wide,  pitched  in  a 
leaf,  and  (lies  awkwardly  when  in  the  act  of  lay- 
ing its  eggs — has  a  small  ^reen  head,  and  just  be- 
tween the  socket  of  its  wings  is  of  a  brown  red, 
and  has  a  bill  half  an  inch  long,  ofa  hard  wiry 
substance,  which  it  carries  in  a  coil. 

I  presume  some  may  conclude  that  stubble  or 
corn  land  will  not  be  aitaeked  by  iheiq  ;  but  this 
makes  no  diflerence,  as  the  fly  can  travel  very 
rapidly  and  will  soon  go  lo  any  part  of  iha 
plantation. 

Coiton  should  be  planted  early,  and  thinned  out 
to  13  or  14  inches,  and  one  stalk.  This  will  give 
the  coiton  air,  and  it  will  form  Its  squares  at  a 
much  earlier  age,  and  is  less  liable  to  the  ravages 
of  the  worm,  which  appears  from  the  20ih  to  the 
last  of  August.  As  the  worm  season  is  over,  I 
advise  the  reader  to  take  care  of  this  paper,  and 
judge  for  himself  next  crop. 

AuavsTiH  Grmbhb. 


A  CHAPTER  OS  CATS. 

From  Qm  Hsfais  Famwr. 
There  has  been  considerable  excitement  within 
a  fortnight  in  ibis  neighborhood,  caused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Et  large  animal  of  the  cat  species,  in 
Sidney.  Messrs.  Sumner  Dyer,  Edward  Davis, 
Zaccheus  S.  Purr|Dgiont  and  C.  Reynolds,  l>eiag 
out  on  a  fox  hunting  excuraioo,  discovered  a  large 
track  on  the  light  snow,  which  they  thought  was 
made  by  a  loup  cerwer  (lousertve.)  They 
pursaed  on  for  a  while,  when,  what  should  (hey 
find  in  a  thicket,  but  an  enormous  panther.  They 
wen  not  well  equipped  for  such  game,  having  but 
two  or  throe  balls  with  them — but  they  concluded 
to  give  him  what  they  had  on  hand.  After  a 
severe  -baltle~in  which  the  vemtint  was  well 
*  with  balls,  shpt  and  slugs,  they  sue- 
ed  in  broaking  his  back,  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  go  up  and  knock  him  on  the  bead. 

He  was  brought  here  last  week  for  exhibition, 
and  we  were  employed  to  exercise  a  little  "  taxi- 
dtrmy'^  by  way  of  taking  off  his  jadcet  and  stofl^ 
ing  it,  aeeunditm  artem.  To  be  serious,  however, 
we  bund  the  animal  to  be  what  is  generally  called 
a  panther.  Common  eonaent  baa  applied  this 
name  to  certain  animals  of  the  cat  ^nus,  bearing 
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all  the  markfl  and  •haracieriatlca  of  that  animal^ 
but  ir  writers  on  natural  hialory  are  correct  in 
considering  or  calling  the  animel  tound  in  Mexico, 
and  known  ihere  by  (he  name  o(  jaguar,  a  pan- 
ther, ihia  should  be  culted  a  cougar.  He  answers 
very  neariy  lo  Hurlan's  de8uri|Jliuo  ol'  the  Felis 
eoticolor,  or  jfmerican  lion. 

We  will  give  Hiirlau'd  generic  and  specific  de- 
Bcripiion,  and  stale  wherein  this  aniiiml  ditTera. 
Tiie  {blowing  is  this  descrijMion  ol' t  he  cat  genus  :— 


Afprnor  or  vpper  16 

Teeth  dO.     $  * 

inferior  14, 


Incisor  6, 
Canine  2 ; 
Molar  6, 
incisor  6, 
Vanine  2, 
Molar  6. 


Inferior  incisors,  forming  a  regular  series. 
Canine  very  ctronie.  Four  molars  above,  viz. : — 
two  false  or  eonicu  on  each  aide,  one  carnivorous, 
with  three  lobes  end  a  small  tuberculous  looih, 
wider  than  long,  (the  last  sometimes  warning,) 
below  on  each  aide,  two  false  compressed,  simple 
molars,  and  one  carnivorous  bicusped.  Head 
round,  facial  line  short  and  slightly  arched,  zygo- 
matic arches  vemricose,  jaws  short,  tongue  cover- 
ed  with  corneous  papille,  their  points  directed  back- 
wards, nose  leraiiDated  by  a  very  small  muzzle, 
wiib  the  nostrils  pierced  inleriorly  end  at  the  sides, 
ears  short,  straight  and  triangular,  pupils  contract- 
ing sometimes  in  a  vertical  line  and  eoinetimes  in 
a  circle,  legs  proportionebly  short,  anterior  feet 
pentadactyle  (^ae iaed")  posterior  tetradactyle  (four 
toed,)  nails  ol  the  lore  leei  relraciile  {dravon  in) 
in  a  state  of  repose,  elavaied  and  lying  obliquely 
between  the  fingers,  tail  more  or  less  long. 

HitinU. — Very  savage,  leading  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture on  living  animals  only,  which  ihey  seize  by 
surprise  and  not  by  chasing  as  dogs  are  accustom- 
ed to  ;  leaping  and  climbing  with  great  liicility, 
but  runiiing  budly,  sense  of  smell  not  very  acute, 
but  that  ol'  sight  very  perfect. 

The  above  is  Harlan's  debcription  of  the  cat 
genus.  The  dental  formula  in  this  is  diHereni,  or 
in  other  words  the  number  of  teeth  in  this  lellow 
is  not  so  great,  having  only  twelve  molars  or  grind- 
ers instead  of  fourieen  as  above  described. 

The  description  of  the  apeciea  of  which  this 
animal  is  probably  a  variety,  is  as  follows  : 
Felie  Gmcofor(Liuoeus)i'ouina,  of  travellers. 

American  JAon, 
Of  a  deep  yellow  color,  without  a  mane  or  lull  at 
end  of  the  tail: 

Dimemion.  Total  length,  three  feet  six  inches  ; 
length  of  tail,  two  leet  three  inches  ;  of  the  head, 
seven  inches  nine  lines. 

rThe  animal  killed  in  Sidney  is  l&rger.) 

Vescription.  Body  long  and  slim ;  head 
small;  legs  sirongand  short;  tail  long  and.  turn* 
ing ;  color  grayish  about  the  eyes  ;  hairs  within 
the  ears  white,  slighily  (inged  with  yellow  ;  ex- 
terior of  the  ears  blackish  \  those  portions  ol'  the 
lips  which  aupport  the  whiskers  black  j  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  lips,  with  the  throat, 
while  ;  beneath  the  necit,  pale  yellow. 

lfoU.—The  cougar  de  Pennsylvania  (as  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  BufTon's  Natural  History, 
supplement,  vol.  3,  plate  2,  hg.  41,)  is  most  pro- 
bably a  variety.  Colliosoo  remarks,  that  it  is 
lower  upon  its  legs  and  has  a  larger  tail  than  this ; 
it  is  described  as  being  five  feet  six  iuches  long  ; 


tail  (wo  feet  six  inches  ;  height  before,  one  foot 
nine  inches  ;  behind,  one  loot  ten  inches.  /fitW/, 
carnivorous,  ferocious  and  cruel  without  necessity  ; 
attacking  principally  sheep,  calves,  colts,  &c.; 
living  isolated  or  in  pairs  in  the  depiha  oribresto  { 
leaping  with  agiliiy  and  climbing  trees  with 
lacility. 

Inhdbil  Paraguay,  Brazil,  United  States  as  far 

north  as  Canada. 

So  much  (or  the  description  in  "iooAs."  The 
specimen  killed  in  Sidr>ey  is  undoubtedly  a  variety 
ol  the  above  speiies,  varying  only  in  some  parli- 
culars,  as  animals  of  the  same  species  sometimes 
do.  Jt  is  undoubtedly  the  animal  which  our 
hunters  and  woodsmen  call  painters  and  panthers, 
and  what  is  meant  when  we  in  this  region  tell 
about  catamomUs,  and  probably  what  the  Pe- 
nobscot Indians  call  Lunkeraoo$  or  Indim  Jhmlf 
6u  you  see  he  doesn't  lack  for  names. 

f  he  specimen  before  us  may  be  thus  described: 

f  known  by  the  common  names  of 
Pouma, 

American  Lion, 
Cougar, 

Feits  Vmcolor,  1  Painter, 
Panther, 
QUamount, 
Lunkeraoos. 

Color,  &c.  dark  or  dirty  yellow  on  his  heed, 
back,  sides  and  tail :  ears  blackish  on  the  margin, 
grayish  while  within,  short  tail  lipped  with  blacky 
nose  and  inside  of  lips  black,  upper  and  under  lips 
grayish  white— the  part  which  supports  the  whis- 
kers black — grayish  white  around  the  eyes — throat, 
belly,  inside  of  legs  grayish  while.  Hair  and  fur 
short  and  very  thick  or  close,  eyelids  black. 

Teeth — Three  erinders  or  mashers  on  each  side 
of  under  jaw.  Three  oneach  «ide  of  upper  jaw, 
the  front  one  on  each  side  of  this  jaw  small  and 
conical.  Tusks  four,  two  in  lower  and  two  in 
upper  jaw,  large  and  stout,  incisors  or  front  teeth 
small;  six  in  lower  and  six  in  upper  jaw.  Tongue 
rough  with  sharp  papillae  bent  backward.  The 
partition  between  the  upper  and  lower  lobe  of  the 
brain  (cerebrum  and  cerebellum)  composed  of 
thidplaieof  bone  exteuding down  usual  distance 
toward  the  basa. 

Dimenstotw.  Length  from  tip  of  the  nose  to 
lip  of  lailseoen  feet  three  inchet.  From  lip  of 
nose  to  InsertioD  of  tail  five  feet  three  tncnes. 
Height  two  feel. 

Girt  or  circomference  of  bead  half  way  be- 
tween e^rs  and  eyes,  one  foot  eight  inches  ;  ditto 
of  Ijpre  le^  near  the  body  one  foot :  ditto  of  body 
near  ihe  lore  legs  two  feet  ten  inches  ;  ditto  at 
Sanks  three  feel  four  inches.  Toes  on  fore  feet 
wi^ha  dew  claw,  on  hind  feet  five.  Gland  or 
pri'Tiiberance  above  ankle  in  fore  leg  bare  and 
black.    Weight  200  lbs. 

He  was  a  male  and  very  fat ;  the  fruits  of  good 
living  upon  the  rabbiia  and  deer  of  the  foreat, 
niid  occasionally  a  sheep  or  two. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  escaped  from  a 
caravan.  There  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
(hat  to  account  for  his  appearance.  He  probably 
strayed  down  from  the  forests  on  the  frontier, 
where  there  are  more  of  them.  They  are  occa- 
sionally seen  by  hunters  and  lumbermen,  but  are 
seldom  molested  or  taken.  It  lairei  the  Sidney 
boys  to  "  nab"  such  kittens.    —  . 
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With  Ihe  exception  of  the  cominoD  dumestic  |  bea  source  ofreal  laiiB'action.nndorboneat  pride, 
cai  and  the  lynx,  or  Imp  cervier,  we  have  eeen  lo  every  cultivator  ol'  natural  acirncpi  however 
no  other  epecies  of  the  rat  (lelis)  in  Maine,  mfliog  his  contributions  may  be  lo  the  general 


We  have  what  are  called  Fisher  cat  and 
cat,  but  these  are  ooi  ol'  the  cat  geous. 


black 


TOBACCO  A  HKHBUT  VOB.  ARSBHIC. 

From  SilUnan'i  Jouni&l. 

Ayoung  lady  in  New- Hampshire  lell  inio  the 
mistake,  eo  oOen  committed,  of  eating  a  portion  of 
arsenic  which  had  been  prepared  lor  the  desiruc- 
lioo  of  rats.  Painful  symploms  soon  led  io  the 
inquiry :  and  her  mistake  was  discovered.  An 
elderly  .lady  who  was  present  advised  thai  she 
should  be  made  to  vomit  as  speedily  as  possible  ; 
as  she  had  always  felt  a  perfect  loathing  lor  lobac- 
co  io  every  shape,  it  was  supposed  that  this  would 
at  ooce  eoeci  the  \}w\ioge.  A  pipe  waa  used*  but 
without  producing  nausea.  She  next  chewed 
a  large  portion  ol'  strong  tobacco,  and  swallowed 
thejiiice,  and  thai  even  without  a  sensation  or 
disgust. 

A  strong  decoction  was  then  made  ol'  hot  water, 
ol'  which  she  drank,  perhaps,  hall'  a  pint.  Still 
there  nae  neither  nausea  nor  dizziness,  nor  did  it 
operate  at  all,  either  as  an  emetic  or  cathartic. 
The  painliil  sensations  at  her  siomach  however 
subsided,  nod  she  began  to  leel  well.  On  (he  ar- 
rival of  physicians,  an  emetic  of  blue  vitriol  was 
administered,  and  produced  one  operation.  One 
or  two  days  after  there  was  a  dlseoarse  of  a  dark 
green  color,  approaching  to  black.  No  ill  eoose- 
qoenees  lullowed. 

Another  case  occurred  in  the  same  place  a  few 
years  subsequently,  in  which  arsenic  was  taken 
through  mistake,  by  a  sick  person,  and  she  em- 
pbyed  tobacco  with  (he  same  success.  She,  too, 
bad  always  loathed  the  article,  but  now  chewed  it 
and  swallowed  the  saliva,  without  producing  sick- 
ness to  the  stomach.  N  o  emetic  was  admioister- 
ed  DOT  any  other  cemedy. 


OBBBKVATIOKS  Olf  THE  KATVBAL  HISTORY 
ABB  BCOBOIIY  OW  TBB  DirrBBBBT  IMSBCTS 
ArrBXJTIHO  THUS  TVBBIP  OBOP. 

By  John  Cartia,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

(tnm  tbe  Jonroal  of  ibc  Bonl  AfricuKaral  Socteijr  of 
England-} 

Unless  we  collect  facts  on  good  antboriiy,  and 
conduct  ezpPTioieois  with  care  and  perseverance, 
our  labor  will  be  lost  in  studying  the  economy  of 
the  insect  tribes  ;  Ibr  in  the  invesiigaiion  oT  such 
living  atoms,  as  they  often  are,  the  slightest  error 
maylead  us  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  taste  for  such  studies  will  be  uni- 
Teraal,  though  all  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
agood  tiervestwill  lake,  it  may  laiHy  be  presumed, 
an  interest  in  our  researches.  Such  a  taste,  how- 
ever, where  it  does  exist,  is  easily  improved  ;  and 
it  is  a  truth  admitted  by  all  who  have  indulged  in 
■Qch  pursuiis,  that  they  never  repented  oftlietime 
that  had  been  given  up  to  these  laudable  objects ; 
and  independently  of  the  amusement  lo  be  derived 
from  ibe  iovasiigatwo  of  nature,  any  benefits  con- 
lianed  oa  man  by  such  knovviedge  ought  erer  to 


stock  oCtn'orniaiion. 

Unimportant  us  imecu  may  appear  lo  ihe 
casual  observer,  they  oltcn  prove  awful  viMiaiions 
when  employed  by  the  Creator  as  his  armies  to 
fulBI  his  ends.  No  one  sutierB  more  from  three 
hosis.than  the  agrieuliurist ;  h  is  therefore  impos- 
sible that  be  can  remain  an  indiflerpnt  spectator 
whilst  it  may  be  m  his  own  power  lo  palliate,  if  not 
10  avert,  the  evil.  I  iliereiore  hope  thai  these 
memoiis,  by  calling  ibe  attention  of  ihe  farmer  lo 
so  imporlanl  a  subject,  may  lead  htm  to  useful  and 
profitable  results  ;  und  should  he  derive  as  much 
advantage  from  their  perusal  as  I  uniici|>ate  of 
pleasure  in  iheir detail,  it  will  prove  to  measource 
of  unfeigned  gratification. 

1  am  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  farmer  has  to  contend  with  is,  thai  invariable 
law  of  nature  which  compels  him  lo  change  bia 
crops,  from  the  exhausrian  of  certain  elementary 
pans  of  the  soil,  wliich  are  absorbed  or  nruirahzrd 
by  tbe  vegetable  thai  is  piodnced  ;  and  with  all 
his  art  in  selecting  manure  and  renting  the  land,  it 
will  become  tired  at  last,  and  by  dej^tees  refuse  lo 
produce  certaiu  crops  nearly  altogether  :  it  is  even 
asserted  of  the  luroip,  that  ii  ceitainly  does  not 
grow  so  vigorously  nor  so  readily  as  it  did  several 
years  ago.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  as  ihis 
period  approBcbef,  the  crops  will  become,  from 
feebleness,  more  susceptible  of  disease  ;  and  as 
insects  are  intimately  connected  wiih  this  eubjeci, 
coniribuiing  in  no  small  degree  to  ibe  dissolution 
of  vegetables,  and  tbe  failure  of  our  crops  being 
frequently  very  justly  attributed  to  them,  ibis  is  a 
matter  well  dnerving  of  our  atteniioo,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  object  we  will  first  consider  thoee 
insects  which  attack  Ihe  turnip,  a  root  of  the 
greatest  importance  lo  us  all ;  for  without  turnips 
our  sheep  and  cattle  would  be  deprived  of  one 
great  resource,  so  that  we  should  be  almost  unable 
to  procure  Iresh  meat  in  winter,  most  essential  to 
the  health  of  man  :  and  the  land  agaiu  would  lose 
that  lertility  which  in  feeding  oS' the  lurolp  we 
secure  for  the  succeeding  crops. 

No  rrop  is  subject  lo  ihe  aMaeks  of  a  greater 
number  of  noxious  insects,  &c.,  than  ihe  turnip. 
First,  ibeanis'ruo  off  with  an  incredible  quaniiiy 
of  the  seeds;  then  come  two  sorts  of  lumip-fly, 
tbe  siripeil  and  the  brassy,  which  destroy  the  ten- 
I  der  leavea  as  soon  as  they  burst  from  ihe  ground ; 
'  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  maggot  of  a  fiy  and 
the  wire-worm,  both  living  upon  the  young  roots ; 
and  iilso  a  large  caierpilluroi'  grub,  when  they  are 
more  advanced  ;  then  lullow  armies  of  black  cater- 
pillars, reducing  ibe  leaves  io  skeletons,  and  the 
blight  of  ihe  plani-louse,  together  with  a  minute 
moih  ;  we  may  add  also  two  wee  vilp,  which  cause 
ihe  lumps  or  excrescences  on  the  bulbs  ;  with 
sluffs,  snails,  and  mildew  bringmgup  the  rear. 

Before  entering  upon  their  history,  it  w  tl  be 
necessary  to  make  a  tew  observations  relaiive  lo 
the  eeonoroy  of  insects,  which  I  beg  may  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  perusal  of  ihese  papers,  as  they  will 
be  of  service  in  the  invrsiigaiions  I  propose,  and 
in  which  I  hope  every  practical  man  will  lend  me 
a  hand;  they  will  also  sniooih  ihe  road  (o  those 
who  have  not  a  scientific  knowledge  of  insects, 
and  are  not  skilled  in  ihe  study  of  entomology. 
Insects  bave  been  divided  into  large  masses, 
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named  orders ;  theae  are  aubdividcd  into  Iomt 
groupv,  called  famitiea,  which  compriae  smaller 
coiDpaoies,  designated  genera;  and  each  ol  these 
coqbIbib  of  more  or  kwer  ^itcies,  or  difTereni 
■oris,  which  occaaionaily  var^  io  size  and  co!br, 
and  such  are  termed  winetUa.  Another  eiill 
more  important  laet  lo  be  remerubered  ia,  itiat  all 
ineects  prof^reBs  through  several  elagea  '*Jirat,\hc 
female  lays  an  egg  ;  this  egg  hatches  and  produces, 
BViondly,  a-Iarva,  which  is  a  little  animal  called  a 
maggot  or  genile,  a  caterpillar  or  canker,  a  worm 
orgrub,  &c.  Tbu«  wehavemofgofsin  cheese  and 
meat,  called  gentles  by  aoglera ;  caterpiUara  on 
cabbsges,  eonjlHrB  in  roses,  vnri'wmmu  uod  aUk- 
worma,  and  alt  soria  of'croba.  When  any  of  these 
have  Ted  until  they''are~  full  grown,  having  been 
eompelled  lo  caat  their  skins  several  times  as  they 
increase  in  size,  they  change,  ibiTdly,  to  a  pupa, 
cbryaalls,  aurelia,  or  nymph:  they  either  enter 
the  earth  for  this  purpose,  as  most  naked  mag- 
gots do,  or,  like  hairy  caterpillars  they  spin  a 
web,  in  which  they  undergo  their  iranstbrmatron 
or  change;  but  the  caterpillars  of  the  cabbage, 
butterfly,  and  many  others,  merely  suspend  them- 
selvea  to  a  wall  or  rail,  and  there  remain  unpro- 
tected during  the  winter.  In  this  state  they  all 
real  without  any  symptoms  or  life,  except  when 
toQChed,  until  the  aubetance  or  the  eoeloeed  larva 
has  become  perfected  into  the  various  membera  ol' 
ita  first  parenta,  when,  fmurMs,  out  comes  a  flesh- 
fly,  a  butterfly,  a  nwe-moib,  a  elick>beelle,  a  tur- 
nip-fly, &c. ;  and  this  U  called  the  imagp,  or  perfect 
state. 

The  turnip-beetle,  with  whose  history  we  will 
begin,  befonga  to  the  order  cqteoptera,  from 
its  wings,  with  which  ii  flies,  twing  folded  beneath 
two  hom^  cases.  It  is  included  in  ibe  Jarnily 
ehry$omehda,  or  golden  beetles,  for  certain 
*cienii6e  reasons,  in  conformity  with  ita  structure, 
and  is  one  of  about  one  hundred  apeeies,  forming 
the  genus  altica,  sometimei  written  Aotttco. 

Thestrtped  turnip-beetle,  or,  as  it  fapabeen called, 
the  turnip-fly,  turnip-flea,  earth  flea-beetle,  black- 
jack, Sec.,  is  named  in  our  oatalogaea  alUea  ne- 
morum.t  The  former  word,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  alludes  Iq  the  leaping  powefs  ofthe  genus, 
and  the  latter  signifying  tbqt  (his  apeciea  inhabits 
woods  and  grovea,  -which  were  more  eapeeially  ita 
faaunta  before  the  cultivatjoo  of  the  turalp  became 
general. 

The^conomyof  ibis  little  pest  has  piiKzled  the 
man  of  science,  as  well  as  the  praciioal  agricul- 
turist, fur  many  years  ;  and  for  want  of  that  rigid 
care  which  is  indispensable  in  the  investigation  of 
natural  history,  oufflerous  errors  havebew  adopt- 
ed, which  have  led  to  the  promulgation  of  many 
felee  theories.  Dr.  Peanon  believed  at  firat  that 
the  white  apots  or  dole  obeervable  en  more  than 
half  the  turnip-aeeds  were  the  eggs  oi'ihe  turnip- 
iy ;  but  ho  was  compelled  toahai^onihat  opinion, 
"  having  had  no  flies  where  the  seett  was  so^n  in 
soil  contained  in  potfi  covered  with  bell-glasses." 
"  Rusticus,"  however,  a  contributor  to  the  £^o- 
mologiaU  Magaxine,  {so  strongly  insisted  upon  it, 


*  Pisnt-lice  oRea  brine  fortti  young  butead  of 
l^yias  BgS"'  blue-boule  flics,  bot  aot  always  ; 
tad  tbeie  are  a  few  other  exceptjou. 

t  Vide  Curtia's  Guide  to  an  Xrraogtnant^  British 
InflsetSi  sscood  edit.,  col.  74. 

X  Entonol^ieil  Magazins,  vd.  i.  p.  86t. 


that  seed  steeped  in  brine,  or  otherwiaeiprepared, 
have  been  sold  in  London  at  the  seed'shopa,  to 

insure  ihe  grower  aeainsi  the  adacks  of  the  fly. 
It  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the  white  dola  are 
occasioned  'by  ihinute  flies  alighting  upon  the 
seeds  while  ihey  are  drying,  and  depositing  their 
excrement  upon  them,  which  is  oAen  white;  or 
Ihey  may  be  particles  of  pollen  from  the  flowers. 
Il  wns,  however,  front  the  careltil  investigations 
of  Mr.  H.  Le  Keux  *  ihat  we  were  first  made  ac- 
xjuainied  with  the  actual  economy  of  this  little 
iJeeile. 

If  the  spring  be  warnrihe  sexee  pair  from  April 
to  September,  ituring  which  period  the  eggi 
are  depodited  by  the  female  on  the  underside  of 
the  rough  leaves  of  the  turnips.  She  lays  ap- 
parently about  one  egg  daily  ;  and  ten  pairs  laid 
in  a  week  only  forty-three  eggs.  This  indeed 
was  under  confinement ;  but  the  correctness  of 
this  estimate  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  leaves 
taken  from  the  field,  containtng  as  many  as  six 
larvse,  ihey  were  ell  of  diflerent  aizea,  iodicaiioga 
variety  of  agea.  The  eggs  are  very  minute,  oval, 
smooth,  end  partaking  of  the  color  of  the  leaf. 
They  are  hatched  in  teb  days  ;  and  the  little 
maggots  immediately  bei;in  to  eat  through  .the 
lower  akin  of  the  leaf,  and  to  form  winding 
burrowa  by  feeding  on  the  pulp.  These  burrows 
are  visible  enough  to  the  naked  eye  when  the 
larvs  leaves  them,  and  the  cuticles  are  withered 
and  discolored  ;  but  in  their  early  stage  they  are 
discovered  with  difficulty :  indeed  It  is  only  by 
holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  light  that  they  can  m 
well  detected. 

The  larva  ore  pale,  fieshy,  and  cylindrical,  with 
six  pectoral  feel,  and  a  proleg  at  the  apex :  the 
head  is  lurniahed  with  jaws  and  large  dark  eyee  ; 
and  the  first  and  last  segments  bear  dark  patches. 
They  are  full  fed  in  about  sixteen  days,  when  they 
desert  their 'bumwa  and  bury  ihemselvea  not 
quite  (wo  Inehea  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
selecting  a  spot  near  the  bulb,  where  the  turoip- 
leaves  protect  ihetn  from  the  wet  and  drought. 

In  I  bo  earth  they  become  immoveable  dtryaalidea 
which  are  brought  to  maturity,  I  believe^ 
in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  beetle  or  fly,  as  it  ta 
called,  emerges  Trom  ita  tomb,  again  to  falfii  the 
haws  of  nature. 

The  beatta  are  shining  black,  minutely 
punctured  ;  the  heed  ia  rather  small,  with  two 
prominent  orbicular  eyef,  finely  granulated  ;  the 
mouth  projects  a  little,  the  ui'per  lip  and  feelers 
being  visible  :  just  above  the  itose  are  placed  two 
longish  horns,  each  composed  of  eleven  joinia,  the 
three  next  the  head  ochre -colored,  the  Srat  hefnc 
the  longest,  the  remainder  dull  Mack,  the  termiad 
one  pointed  :  the  ihora^c,  or  trunk,  is  broader  than 
the  head,  narrowed  a  little  befbri,  with  the  aide* 
rounded  :  the  two  wing  casea  are  moveable,  and 
form  an  oval ;  they  are  twice  as  broad  as  the  trunk, 
and  tbur  limes  as  long ;  each  has  a  distinct  ochre- 
colored  stripe,  sometimes  approaching  to  while, 
running  down  the  centre,  generally  wlndtngaKttle 
on  the  outside,  near  the  middle,  and  curved  inward 
at  the  extremity  :  beneath  are  ample  wings,  twice 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  folded  up  for  protection 
when  unemployed  :  the  legs  are  of  a  rusty  oehre, 
the  thighs  piteh-edored,  the  hinder  being  very 

*  TmawetiooB  «^  the  fintowdogical  Sode^  ^ 
Loadonitnd.  ii,  p.  S4. 
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thick  and  formed  lor  leapinjr;  iheir  tibin,  or  shanke, 
areateo  the  etouteat,  and  rhicklyrrinfredon  ihe  out- 
aide  townrds  the  end  :  the  feet  are  all  composed  oi 
four  joint*,  the  lipa  ea  welt  aa  ihose  of  tlie  shnnhe 
(renerally  pitch-colored j  in  the  hinder  pair  the  hnaal 
joint  ia  conetderably  the  longest;  the  third  is  Tormed 
of  two  alighlly  dilated  lobea,  roughened  beneath 
with  fine  hairs,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  joiniv, 
Ibr  the  sake  of  adhering  lo  smooth  aurraces,  ami 


ibey  are  ihua  enabled  to  ascend  glass;  the  fourth  ^l^eir  stature,  316  limes  their  own  let 
joint  ia  slender  and  club-shaped,  and  always  fur-  ^nd  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  leap  Is 
niahed  with  two  minute  clawe.  'brmed  in  a  curved  Hoe,  it  most  be  admitted 


niahed  with  two  minute  clawe. 

The  mouth  {a  compoBed  of  aiz  parts ;  the 
upper  lip  orfoArum,  ia  large,  broader  than  long, 
end  a  little  narrowed  before ;  the  anterior  margin 
ia  slightly  concavp,  and  furniahed  whh  two 
short  bristles.  The  mandibUa,  or  leelh,  form 
two  seta,  one  placed  on  each  side,  so  as  to  meet ; 
Ibcy  are  strong,  bony,  and  semilunate ;  one 
terminated  by  three,  the  other  by  four  sharp 
atrong  leelh ;  the  second  being  the  longest, 
the  lower  one  amallest.  The  maxilla,  or 
jaws,  are  two,  placed  on  each  side,  beneath 
the  teeth  :  they  ere  small,  terminating  in  two 
lobea,  densely  fringed  with  fine  hairs  at  the 
apex }  the  inner  lobe  the  largest,  somewhat 
orbicular;  the  outer  one  amaller,  being  an  artieu- 
laied.  aomewhat  ovate  lobe:  on  the  outside 
of  each  jaw  ia  attached  a  moderately  lonu 
and  stout  feeler  or palfnii,  composed  oflour joints : 
the  basal  joint  ia  clavate,  the  second  is  obovaie 
and  truncated,  the  third  is  much  stouter  and 


have  been  kept  in  that  ttate  Trom  July  until  the 
following  February. 

The  I uroip- beetle,  and  all  the  species  of  atUea 
related  to  it,  are  readily  known  by  the  great 
thickness  of  their  hinder  thighs,  which  givea 
them  the  power  of  leaping,  like  fleas,  lo  a  pro- 
Higious  distance,  considering  their  small  size. 
Kighifen  inches  is  about  the  greatest  extent  ofiheir 
leap,  which  in  a  straight  line  would  be,  averaging 

  216  limes  their  own  length: 

per- 

   that 

aconaiderubly  greater  dialantie  is  achieved.  Th^ 
seldom  walk,  and  when  at  rest  rit  with  their  hind 
lege  folded  under  them,  ready  to  skip-  oil  in  an 
instaoi,  il  disturbed,  or  when  eveit  approach^ :  in 
warm  weather,  during  aanehlne,  with  the  ihermo- 
meter  standing  between  70°  and  80^  in  the  abade, 
thev  fly  with  facility. 

This  little  plague  is  not  confined  lo  our  island, 
for  it  is  abundant  in  Germany,  and  common  every 
where  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  very  deslrucilve  in 
its  perfect  state.  Probably  in  England  no  portion 
of  the  country  Is  perfectly  free  fivm  these  Inaects, 
at  leaat  every  bank  aflis  meadow  harbors  them 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  they  have  been 
(bund  also  on  grass  lands  which  had  not  been 
ploughed  for  many  yeara,  and  where  there  were 
no  lumtpa  within  half  a  mile.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary 10  consider  this  part  of  their  history 
before  we  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  ihe 
remedies.   The  turnip-beetles  hybernate,  or  live 


iiiii   iiuu(<aii:u,    iiio   iliiro    ib   mUCH   BtpUter  and  luni'ir-uccnco  njueruHie,  or  live 

limilar  in  form  ;  the  fourth  is  the  lonu'esf,  siout  i '^'"''"K^' winter,  in  a  torpid  stale,  and  may 
and  conical,  being  somewhat  pear-ahape.l.  The  ■ under  the  bark  of  trees,  as  well  as 
menfum,  or  chin,  is  somewhat  quadrate,  the  sidPB  i fallen  leave*,  in  the  chinks  of  old 
are  convex,  with  the  anteriorhnglcB  acuminated  :! '''"^«''""<' H'"fi''*'*  siuotpa  of  ihorna  and  of 
the  lo&ium,  or  under  Hp,  ia  somewhat  quadrate,  bu^hea,  wRere  the  bark  does  not  adhere 

faomy  and  truncated  at  the  base,  with  a  leathery  cloae  to  the  stem,  and  the  hollow  stalk*  ofgras* 
oval  lobe  in  front;  ibe  iridea  ere  excavated  to  and  stubble  seem  lo  afford  them  an  a^lum 
receive  another  pair  of  small  ffeelera,  or  vhlpij  during  the  inclement  moniha  of  winter;  but  in- 
these  are  very  short,  atoot,  and  composed  of  it.ree  active  as  they  then  are,  the  warmth  of  the  hand 
joints  only;  the  basal  joint  is  cup  shaped  and  I''  sufRcient  to  revive  them  in  a  ffew  minute*, 
scarcely  visible ;  the  second  stout  and  oval:  and  I***  unusually  mild  day  in  January  or 

Ihe^ihird  is  very  slender,  with  the  apex  pointed.     March  will  partially  seduce  them  from  their  re- 
treats, and  will  render  ihem  almost  as  active  as 


Ihe  third  is  very  alender,  with  the  apex  pointed. 

The  length  of  the  beetle  varies  from  |  to  li  ofa 
lioe  ;  the  tine  being  the  twelflh  part  of  an  inch  : 
the  longer  ones  are  the  females,  which  are  coo- 
stderabTy  stouter  than  the  males,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  after  impregnaiioo. 

When  the  beetle  ia  feeding,  the  diBer«>D(  partsof 
the  mouth  are  all  employed :  the  upper  and  under 
lip*  open  lo  liberate  the  other  organs ;  the  two  sets 
or  teeth,  oribe  toothed  mandiblea,  as  they  are 
named,  meet  when  Hosed,  and  from  their  sirength 
and  horizontal  action  they  readily  break  the 
cuticle  of  theleafi  Indeed,  some  thai  I  put  into  a 
(juill  soon  reduced  Ihe  inside  of  the  cork  stopper  to 
powder.  The  jaws  seem  to  be  adapted  for  keepine 
in  the  food  during  the  short  process  of  masti- 
cation, and  the  four  feelers  hold  and  steady  any 
portion  of  Ihe  leaf  to  be  eaten,  and  assist  in  con- 
ottctiDg  the  detached  morsela  into  ihe  mouih. 


would  the  ardent  >un  of  summer. 

On  the  first  indication  of  spring,  if  the  weather 
prove  fine,  warmed  by  the  aun  and  cheered  by  his 
rays,  they  arouse  from  their  slumbers,  and  perma- 
nently leave  ibeir  winter  quarters  for  sunny  situ- 
ations, where  they  may  be  seen  silting  on  walla  in 
considerable  numtMra,  or  sunning  themselves  on 
dry  banks  and  on  clods  of  eanh,  protected  from 
Ihe  wind ;  they  have  been  observed  in  gardens  on 
turnips  and  cabbage- plants  as  early  aa  March,  and 
in  April  on  the  crops  in  ihe  fields,  but  May  and 
June  appear  to  be  the  more  usual  periods  of  their 
first  and  mo9t  fatal  attacks.  The  autumnal  crops 
have  been  occasionally  destroyed  by  them^*  and 
in  one  instance  I  have  «f>en  recorded,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  Seplember.  They  maybe  said  to  be 
abundant  from  May  lo  Ociober  amongat  i  he  graas, 
and  in  all  Selda,  whether  of  wheat,  oats,  or  bar- 


From  the  experimeniaao  successfully  conducted  and  in  all  fielda,  whether  of  wheat,  oats,  or  bar- 
by  Mr.  Le  Keux,  it  appeara  that  the  female  beetle  i  '^^  =  ■  °*  ""'"^  observed  myriads  on  tumips 
lays  but  few  egg*  compared  with  most  other  i'"  S""*?* '^'^^f'^'^^^^  they  ail 
insects,  and  that  it  requires  a  period  of  about  j  disappeared  in  iwo  or  three  days;  and  both  sexes 
thirty  days  to  carry  the  animal  though  its  various '  ^^'^  common  on  the  white  turnip*  in  Dorseishira 
atage*  op  to  the  lime  when  it  becomes  a  perfect  '^st  Oelober,- 

beetle  again,  viz.,  it  remains  an  egg  ten  days,  a   •   ■  

magffot  aix,  aad  a  chrysalis  fourteen  days  :  the     •  In  1826  a  crop  was  dsstroysd  at  Knatsfofd  sftar 
beetles  tbemselves  are  rather  long-lived,  for  they  the  2isl  of  August. 
V**!..  IX.— 71  ■  . 
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It  seems  that  (he  laste  or  the  taroip-beetle  is  far 
leu  fasiidiouH  than  ie  generally  icnagiiied.  This 
minht  be  fairly  iDferred  from  Us  aboundiog  ici 
sitUBiitHiB  where  the  turnip  does  not  grow  ;  there 
can  be  tittle  doubt,  however,  that  it  prelfeiv  those 
plants  which  are  termed  cruciferous,  from  the 
shape  of  their  flowers,  of  which  cabbages  and 
turoips  are  examplee  ;  or  iheee  the  leaves  of  the 
horse-radisl),  the  common  turnip,  antl  ihe  radish, 
are  its  Tavorite  food,  but  cabbage,  cauliSowers, 
colewort,  water- creBsea,  ladies'-smocka,  and  hedge 
mustard,  called  jack-by-the-hpdge,  ate  ol'ten  at- 
tacked ;  Ihe  charlock  or  wild  niUEtard  is  also 
sometimes  covered  with  them  at  the  end  or  April, 
and  in  May  the  leaves  will  be  seen  pierced  wiih 
holes,  but  as  sooh  as  the  turnips  come  up  they  de- 
sert other  allied  plants.  Mr.  Berry  has  recorded  a 
remarkable  exception,  for  be  says  that  aAercon- 
suming  the  cabbage  plants,  the  flies  *  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  young  bops,  which  belong  to  a  very 
difierent  tribe  of  plants.  Kollar  also  states  that 
both  summer  aod  winter  turnips  left  for  seed 
suffer  in  warm  and  diy  waather,  from  the  ai  lacks 
of  the  fly  injuring  the  flowers,  so  as  to  spoil  the 
produce  of  the  seed. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  a  remedy 
agatoat  the  aitAcbs  of  the  turnip  beetle,  which  in 
some  year*  nuat  CBiise  kwsea  amounting  to  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  for  to  long  back  as  1786 
Mr.  Young  stated  that  the  turnip  crop  destroyed 
Id  Devonshire  atone  was  valued  at  100,000/.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  eggs,  we  see  that  they  are  laid 
on  the  um/er  side  of  the  rou^A  leaf,  where  they 
are  pretty  well  secured  from  rain,  and  also  pro- 
tected by  Ihe  strong  and  projecting  ribs  that  sup- 
port (he  leaf  from  any  injury  that  might  occur 
from  the  leaves  being  ruitfed  by  the  wind  or  other 
casualties  j  and  the  inferior  skin  being  ihe  most 
delicate,  is  best  adapted  for  the  eniry  of  the  infant 
and  tender  maggots  into  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 
It  is  not,  therefi^  at  this  stage  that  much  eoald 
be  done  in  destroying  them. 

The  maggoU,  it  is  evident,  live  upon  the  roU^A 
leaf,  and  do  little  or  no  mischief  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants;  they  dwell  perlecUy  secure  between 
the  two  cuticles,  unless  it  be  when  they  leave  the 
burrows  they  had  first  commenced,  probably  not 
of  common  occurrence,  to  form  new  ones  et  a 
remote  part  of  the  same  or  qjmg  aooiher  leaf.  At 
this  period  they  ara  most  probably  affected  by 
parasitic  enemies. 

The  cArjfSolM  is  burled  only  just  beneath  the 
sarTace  of  the  earth,  but  it  Is  probably  protected 
in  a  slight  web,  fbrmine  a  cradle  for  it  to  lie  in 
free  from  pressure.  I  think  some  efforts  might  be 
successfully  made  for  its  destruction  at  this  time. 

It  ie,  however,  in  its  last  and  perfect  slate  (hni 
the  mischief  is  done.  It  lathe  beetle  which  de- 
stroys Ihe  two  flrst  smooth  leaves,  called  the  cotyle- 
dons, and  the  heart  of  the  plant  between  them,  by 
piercing  them  like  a  sieve,  destroying  the  cellular 
^tissue  and  stopping  ihe  growth  of  the  plant.  They 
'aJao  feed  upon  the  rough  leaves,  drilling  Ihem  full 
of  round  holes,  which  are  larger  on  the  upper 
than  the  under  side  of  the  leaf;  and  if  the  appe- 
tite of  the  beetle  be  not  satisfied,  he  enlarges  the 
aperture,  and  thus  gives  it  an  irregular  form, 
which  dilates  w-th  the  growth  oftheJeaf:  hence 


*  Mi|;ht  not  these  bsve  been  the  ^Itita  conemna, 
(NT  lome  allitd  apeclss  T 


the  large  holes  we  see  at  a  later  period.  After  all, 
it  M  at  this  stage  of  their  existence,  I  am  inelioed 
to  believe,  that  we  can  attack  them  wiih  the  best 
prospect  of  success  if  they  cannot  be  kept  off  by 
other  means. 

In  collecting  the  turnip- beetles  by  sweeping  end 
various  methuiB,  large  numbers  of  small  carnivo- 
rous beetles,  belonging  to  the  Caraindta  and  SU^tki/- 
linidtB,'*  ere  found  with  them  ;  these  probably  feeid 
upon  (he  larvee  ;  but  from  the  very  recent  dis- 
covery  of  the  early  stages  of  the  turnip- beetle,  wa 
are  yet  ignorant  of  the  parasites,  of  which  it  may 
be  presumed  there  are  more  than  one  species,  that 
prey  upon  the  maggots  and  chrysalides  j  for  it  is 
a  wiae  dispensation  of  Providence  to  keep  every 
animal  in  check  by  some  other  that  is  eittier  more 
powerltil  or  more  sagacious  than  itself  and  thia 
counteracting  eflect  is  produced  in  a  degree  equal, 
or  eventually  superior,  to  the  noxious  animal,  so 
that  in  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time  the  destruc- 
tive power  may  be  rendered  no  longer  Ibrmidable, 
or  be  absolutely  annihilated  by  the  attacks  of  its 
parasite?.  This  natural  process,  though  never 
jailing,  is  often  too  slow  in  its  operation  to  secure 
immediate  relief}  the  farmer  must,  therelore,  de- 
vise means,  if  poanbte,  for  the  more  spaedy  de- 
struction of  the  enemy. 

The  beetles  are  seldom  rmind  in  ahady  plat»s, 
except  during  the  winter  season,  end  they  cannot 
bear  cold  and  wet,  which  are  great  protections 
against  their  increase ;  it  consequently  follows  that 
warmth  and  sunshine  are  lar  more  favorable  to 
(heir  multiplication,  and  in  such  seasons  they  are 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Showery  weather,  after  a  long 
drought,  and  cloudy  days  with  gleams  ofaunshine, 
also  render  them  atyindani,t  as  such  seasons  do 
the  greater  portion  of  insects,,  but,  in  a  few  inatan- 
cea,  they  have  been  known  to  do  much  mischief 
even  in  cold  weather. 

That  the  turnip- beetle  is  endowed  with  an  acute 
and  powerful  sense  of  smelling,  ie  proved  by  hie 
flying  against  the  wind,  and  deserting  all  other 
plants  as  soon  as  a  turnip-crop'  appean  in  his 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Le  Keux  says  that  in  May, 
1836,  when  the  thermometer  was  75°  in  the  shade, 
during  a  aoulA  wind,  great  numbers  were  on  the 
wing,  and  all  proceeding  southward;  and  again, 
that  eight  acres,  forming  the  summit  of  a  hm  io 
Devonshire,  were  sown  with  turnips,  and  when 
the  young  plants  were  just  rising  above  the 
ground,  the  wind  being  for  more  than  a  week  at 
south-east,  wttfliogihe  scent  to  the  north-west, 
they  were  so  destroyed  on  this  side,  that  nearly  an 
acre  was  bare,  whilst  the  south-east  side  waa  not 
louched,  until  the  plants  had  attained  a  size  to 
render  the  attacks  of  the  beetle  of  little  cove- 
quence. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  no 
season  will  secure  us  eniil'ely  against  the  attacks 
of  the  turnip-beetle,  and  that  no  soil  is' considered 
safe  from  them  is  evident  upon  the  best  testimony ; 
it  is  very  desiructive  upon  strong  lands  ;  and  not 
less  so  on  light  ones.  Neither  is  the  period  of 
iheir  attack  limited,  for  as  one  pair  of  insects  may 
produce  five  or  aix  broods  ta  a  season,  there  Is  a 
constant  succession,  which  renders  any  plan  for 


*  Cortis*  British  Eatomoki^  folios  446,  788,  Ice. 

t  A  field  of  turnips  is  stateoto  have  been  destnyed 
by  the  fly  in  a  few  botua  befiwe  a  thander^storm  at 
Rockiaghain. 
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extirpatiag  ibe  beetle  in  any  of  in  three  early 
•l^ea  eeareel^  practicabte.  Aa  the  turoip  when 
in  rough  leaf,  ia  Qot  in  bd^  danger  rrom  iheat- 
taelcB  or  the  beetle,  it  is  evident  uiat  our  first  care 
mast  be  to  preserve  Ibe  young  plaot,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  or 
using  such  speedy  means,  ihe  instant  the  beetles 
appear,  as  will  destroy  or  drive  them  away.  The 
primary  object  will  be  lo  discover  the  beet  manure 
Ibr  that  purpose  and  a  dressing  that  will  reader 
if  possikle  the  aoii  obnoxious  to  th^nsecl. 

It  baa  been  correctly  aald,  "that  the  manure 
which  most  eSbctnally  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  plant  will  be  the  best  defence  from  the  insect ; 
and  that  when  the  growth  is  slowest,  the  danger 
from  the  insect  is  most  serious."   This  arises  in  a 

great  measure  from  the  advantage  that  insects 
ave  over  vegetation ;  a  gleam  of  sunshine  is 
almost  sufficieot  to  call  them  Into  active  life,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  and  as  is  evident  from  (he 
swarms  of  delicate  gnats  that  may  oAen  be  seen 
dancing  in  the  air  when  frost  is  on  the  ground, 
even  in  January  ;  but  it  requires  the  accumulated 
rays  of  the  sno,  and  a  much  longer  duration  of 
warmthf  to  set  in  action  the  fluids  of  planis. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  lahe  a 
conory  view  of  the  recommendations  suggested 
by  various  eminent  agriculturists;  and  as  there- 
salts  derived  from  some  of  their  ezperimenis  have 
been  greatly  at  variance,  I  may  venture  occasion- 
ally to  ofler  an  opinion  ;  but  as  it  is  not  strictly 
within  my  province  to  determint  such  practical 
points  of  difference,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  may 
be  encouraged  fo  prosecute  their  valuable  re- 
searches until  such  variations  are  saiisfaciorily 
explained. 

Whether  any  direct  protection  against  the  beetle 
eao  be  expected  from  manure,  since  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  it  ia  not  upon  the  meeds  that  the  eggs 
are  laid,  now  becomes  a  question ;  for  when  (he 
mwgots  escape  from  their  burrows  io  the  leaves, 
andenter  the  earth,  io  order  to  become  chrysalides, 
before  changing  to  beetles,  the  manure,  I  should 
think,  seldom  contains  sufiicient  ammonia  to  de- 
stroy them,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  any  moderate 
fermemation  would  rather  lacilitate  than  retard 
iheir  metamorphoses  ;  moreover  the  instinct  of 
insects  is  so  perfect,  that  Ihe  maggot  would 
most  assuredly  avoid  obnoxious  spots,  ao  that,  if 
any  manure  were  spread  that  would  injure  (hem, 
nuen  it  formed  a  very  uniform  stratum,  it  would 
not  ensure  saccess,  elihough  great  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  its  use. 

Burning  has  been  found  the  best  preventive 
against  (he  beetle  by  some,  which  is  readily  ac- 
counted for,  since  it  would  destroy  any  chrysa- 
lides in  the  land,  and  as  (be  beetles  may  be  in 
^odance  in  the  Geld  when  it  is  preparing  tot 
turnips,  burning  would,  o(  course,  be  destructive 
to  ihem,  and  spreading  the  ashes  afterwards  over 
the  ground  will  prove  an  additional  security  ;  but 
such  a  system  does  not  suit  sandy  soils,  neither 
can  it  be  followed  up  regularly  on  any  land. 

Feeding  i^tbe  turnips  is  strongly  recommended 
as  ao  antidote  to  tbe  beetle,  as  well  as  from  iis 
peculiar  advantages  of  manuring  and  preparing 
tbe  Iwid  tor  the  barley  crop  and  succeeding  seeds. 
I  am  dispoved  to  attribute  the  advantages  derived 
from  sheep-folding,  es  regards  tbe  beetle,  to  tbe 
perlbct  etampiog  down  ofibe  soil  and  herbage,  by 
«Ucb  all  inRCt  life  ii  deatroyedi  lather  than  to 


any  pectriiar  qoality  io  eheep  mBOure,  unless  tt  be 
contained  in  their  urine. 

However  Mr.  Sufton's  '*  plan  of  preparing  the 
fallows  (or  the  seed,  and  leaving  the  land  for  ten 
days  or  a  forinigbt  before  sowing,"  may  hare 
answered  occasionally,  as  his  hypothesis  is  not 
correct,  we  must  look  to  other  causes  for  his 
success,  and  this  ia  probably  the  exposure  of  the 
chrysalides  to  drought  and  change  of  tempera- 
ture, which  would  naturally  destroy  them ;  the 
opportunity  ihe  weeds  have  of  growing  up  and 
overpowering  the  crop  seems  to  be  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  (bis  process.  I  quite  coincide,  however, 
with  Mr,  Cowdry,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
beetle  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  mode 
plouebiog  he  suggests,  for  if  the  chrysalides  be 
deeply  buried  under  the  furrow,  they  will  perish 
for  want  of  sufiicient  sun  and  moisture  to  brine 
forth  the  Utile  beetles,  or  even  if  they  hatched, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  exirieate  themselves 
from  the  earth  heaped  upon  ttiem  ;  this  is  taking 
it  for  granted  that  (he  chrysalides  are  io  the  soil, 
which  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  tbe 
preceding  crop.  And  hen  again  we  require  in- 
formation, for  if  the  maggot  of  the  tomip-beetle 
will  live  in  Ihe  leaves  of  clover  and  other  artificial 

grasses,  then  such  a  process  as  deep  ploughing 
ecomes  an  efieciive  remedy  ;  if  not,  it  would  only 
t>e  useful  where  the  first  crop  had  failed  from  the 
land  being  infested  with  the  turnip- beetles. 

If  Ibe  turnip-beetle  were  not  common  every 
where  in  Sweden  i(  might  be  presumed  that  north- 
ern latitudes  were  uncongenial  to  its  habiis,  Ibr 
ii  did  not  appear  to  be  known  in  Scotland  until 
1826,  and  it  has  done  but  little  mischief,  I  believe, 
since;  but  this  is  attributed  by  Or.  Fleming  and 
others  to  the  turnips  being  drilled  in ;  indeed, 
broadcast  is  generally  considered  inlerior  to  drill- 
ing, and  Ihe  system  of  ridging  for  the  drill  is 
recommended  by  most  farmers.  Cold  end  wet  we 
know  do  not  agree  with  the  perfect  inaecl,  and 
such  seasons  may  be  still  more  pernicisus  to  it  in 
its  eariier  slates,  which  may  account  for  its  rarity 
in  Scotland,  where  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
noticed  it ;  and  in  part  of  Forfarshire  and  in  East 
Lothian  the  fly  is  said  to  be  scarcely  known.  Mr. 
Bowie,  however,  of  Arbroath,  seems  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  effects  of  the  fly,  although  he 
only  remembered  its  atiaeking  the  plants  onoe  in 
rough  leaf,  and  that  was  during  Ihe  hot  and  dry 
summer  of  1826.  I  see  also  that  at  Cramond,neBr 
Edinburgh,  it  is  now  abundant.  No  notice  has 
been  taken  of  i(  in  Scotland,  except  on  (he  eastern 
side,  where  it  may  be  expected,  ns  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England,  ihat  the  fly  would  be  moat 
falal  to  the  crops,  as  (Here  is  a  much  less  fall  of 
rain  on  that  side  than  in  Ibe  western  and  south- 
western quarters  of  Ihe  kingdom  ;  we  see,  how- 
ever, from  Ihe  deatruction  recorded  in  Devonshire, 
that  in  a  warm  diainci,  although  subject  to  a  greet 
deal  of  wet,  its  progress  is  not  always  impeded. 

It  is  (he  opinion  of  a  great  many  agriculiurisis, 
that  raw  and  long  manure  harbors  the  beetle, 
and  if  turnips  be  sown  on  astuhWe-crop.  they  are 
often  completely  destroyed.  I  t-cf-  Air.  Wctih  Hall 
states  that  he  has  had  to  sotv  piiil.l.lf-rrnpd  ihree 
limes  over,  and  seed  sown  t-n  stubble  Inie  in 
August  has  been  taken  off  by  the  bt-eile  in  more 
than  one  instance.  Wlierher  iImb  firipps  frnm  the 
hollow  straws  affording  a  retreat  ibr  tbe  beetles,  or 
that  the  weedi  bad  supported  them  or  the  nag- 
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got»,  BO  that  the  chrysalides  were  lyicg  uodisiurb- 
ed  in  the  laod,  is  not  easily  explained. 

Mr.  LiDtoQ  and  many  others  recommeDded  drill- 
ing io  not  leas  than  three  or  even  lour  pounds  ol 
seed  lo  ihe  acre,  and  six  or  seven  pounda  broad- 
cast ;  Ibr  he  very  justly  observes  lhat  (hick  sowing 
causes  the  plaota  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  when 
young  ihan  thin  sowing  ;  and  by  drilling  in  with 
the  seed  a  peculiar  compost,  coniaioing  theetrong- 
esl  animal  manures,  the  fly,  he  says,  has  never 
yet  disappointed  him  of  obtaining  a  good  crop.  1 
think  it  probable  that:  the  ammonia  in  this  potent 
manure  may  be  disagreeable,  il  not  destructive,  to 
the  iosect  J  and  the  rapid  growth  ol'lhe  plant,  from 
its  stimulating  eflects,  defies  their  attacks.  The 
vegetation  ot  the  seed  may  be  accelerated  by 
steeping  il  in  water  for  twenty-rour  hours  ;  and 
the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  strong  crop  is  to  sow 
seed  of  the  same  age,  otherwise  the  plants  do  not 
come  up  Bimultaneously,  and  ibeSy  will  attack  and 
destroy  the  crop  in  detail. 

JUr.  LiotoQ  also  addis  that  he  has  found  more 
beoeGt  from  the  manure  be  describes  io  the  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  cloveK'Seeds  than  from  three  or 
four  chaldrons  of  lime  to  the  acre.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  lime,  a  great  deal  must  depend  upon 
the  soil  on  which  it  la  used,  which  may  account  lor 
the  conflicting  opinions  respecting  its  ejects  io 
protecting  Ihe  turnips  against  the  fly.  From  six 
to  eight  bushelfl  of  quicklime  per  acre  may  be 
sown  over  the  young  plants  successfully  in  dry 
weather ;  but  it  must  be  repealed  after  rain  or 
denr  j  and  this,  as  well  aa  soot,  requires  to  be  re- 

Sularly  and  evenly  dusted  over  the  plants.  Mr. 
lirk  says  that  he  used  slaked  lime  with  perfect 
success ;  and  although  profusely,  it  did  iioi  at 
all  injure  the  plants.  It  should  be  slaked  at  the 
time  of  use,  and  ought  to  be  spread  in  a  very  hot 
state,  when  it  burns  the  fly.  Some  danger  to  the 
plant  seems  16  attend  this  process,  arising  from 
the  heat  generated  by  the  lime — at  least  so  I  pre- 
sume; but  some  little  expianalion  la  required  in 
these  statements  lo  distinguish  clearly  between 
slaked  and  quick  or  unslaked  lime.  Verydifleren; 
were  the  results  from  Mr.  Le  Keux's  experimente. 
Forty  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  were  spread,  he 
eaysi  immediately  before  the  seeds  were  sown,  and 
■did  no  good }  and  when  Ihe  plants  came  up,  and 
the  fly  was  observeti  attacking  them,  lime-dijst 
was  thrown  over  them,  so  (hat  many  of  the  plants 
were  quite  white  with  a  coat  of- it;  ader  which 
as  many  flies  were  found,  upon  those  as  upon  any 
that  were  free,  and  they  were  eventually  devoured. 
This  is  again  quite  at  variance  with  ihp  opinion, 
that  repeated  dustings  of  ashes  and  soot,  when 
the  plants  are  wet  wiih  dew,  will  keep  oil  the  fly, 
and  prevent  their  leeding.  In  another  place  he 
states  that  the  upper  part  of  a  field  in  a  sheltered 
■ituation,  with  a  south  aspect,  which  has  been 
•6wo  with  barley,  was  well  dressed  with  lime, 
and  sown  early  in  May,  with  whiiesione  turnips, 
which  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appeared 
above  ground ;  the  land  was  sown  again,  and 
harrowed,  the  surface  being  thickly  strewed  over 
with  wood  ashes  j  the  plants  were,  however,  de- 
voured as  rapidly  aa  before. 

The  growth  of  the  turnips  being  stunted  by  too 
frequent  repetitions,  they  become  Sngery  on  light 
mndy  aoila,  and  are  then  more  likely  to  fall  a  sa- 
eriflce  to  the  fly.  A  good  coat  of  clay  or  cbalk 
haa  tha  effect  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  of*^ iovigotBt- 


ing  the  land,  and  giving  it  the  power  of  asaio 
producing  good  crops  once  in  four  years.  The 
cOlture  of  mangel- wurlzel  is  well  deserving  the 
atienlion  of  the  larmer,  when  the  land  gets  tired 
of  lurnipa  ;  and  it  has  the  additional  recommen- 
dation of  not  encouraging  the  Increase  of  the 
turnip-beetles.  As  it  is  quite  certain,  1  should 
any,  that  the  beetles  are  attracted  by  scent,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  likely  that,  if  a  field  ol  turnips  were 
planted  round  whh  a  belt  of  mangel- wurlzel, 
the  turnips  might  escape  their  attacks,  it^oot  en- 
tirely, to  a  very  considerable  extent;  especially 
when  the  injects  are  believed  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  at  the  early  stage  of  the  plants  a  (ew 
hours  of  reapiie  may  be  ol' vital  importance.  The 
Swedish  turnjp,  or  ruta-baga,  whether  it  be  a 
hybrid  produced  by  the  turnip  and  cabbage,  or  a 
distinct  species,  has.  not  the  strong  scent  at  an 
advanced  period  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the 
English  turnip  when  in  rough  leaf;  and  if  there 
be  as  marked  a  difference  of  &mell  in  the  seed- 
leaves,  it  would  give  the  former  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  exposed  situations,  where  the  beetles  are 
attracted  from  distant  localities :  being  sown  in 
May  or  June,  however,  is,  I  conceive,  not  a  re* 
commendation,  as  1  believe  that  to  be  a  period  of 
the  year  when  the  flrsi  principal  brood  is  generally 
at  its  maximum,  aa  the  second  is  in  August  or 
September  j/but  the  temperature  of  the  seasons 
may  in  :hia  respect  make  a  variation  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  on  either  side  of  the  aver- 
age: however  this  may-be,  it  ia  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  beetle  ia  weakest  in  July. 

1  tear,  on  ihe  other  hand,  that  no  early  sowing 
can  insure  the  turnip-crop;  for  as  the  beetles 
hybernate,  the  same  warmth  and  sunshine  that 
make  the  seed  vegetate  will  bring  the  swarms  of 
beetlea  from  their  retreats  ;  and  it  is  worih  cou- 
sidering  whether  by  early  sowing  we  do  not  entice 
a  hungry  horde  from  their  winter  quarters,  or 
from  the  banks  and  meadows  where  they  are  at 
fiist  suppoited;  whereas  by  not  sowing  until 
midsummer,  the  beetles  may  in  the  mean  while 
be  starved  and  drawn  off  to  more  favorable  locali- 
ties, or  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  smalt  birds  and 
the  casualties  of  the  wet  and  cold  of  our  spring. 
Such  seasons  we  know  do  not  agree  with  the 
beetlea;  and  I  have  observed  that  when  the  dew 
is  upon  the  turnips  in  the  autumn,  they  keep 
under  the  leaves,  and  appear  to  be  asleep ;  and 
windy  weather  has  a  simitar  effect  in  rendering 
them  quieacent.  The  crops  being  attacked  ana 
destroyed  in  the  autumn,  does  not  altogether 
militate  against  good  success  at  midsummer,  es- 
pecially io  forward  seasons.  Similar  objections 
10  the  above  may  be  urged  against  sowing  the 
white  turnips  with  the  Swedes  ;  Ibr  if  the  quantiiy 
of  beetles  be  smalL  the  Swedes  may  be  preserved 
in  consequence  of  the  turnip  being  their  favorite 
Ibod;  but  on  tho  other  hand  multitudes  may 
Bometimes  be  thus  attracted  from  a  distance, 
which  would  not  otherwise,  it  may  be  presumed, 
have  delected  the  Swedes,  fhim  thetr  scent  being 
less  perceptible. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  I  intimated  that 
some  benefit  might  be  derived  from  destroying 
those  crucilerous  (rlants,  ery$imum  altiaria  and 
cardamim  pratennt,*  lo,  which  these  altiea  are 


*  Curtis'e  Brit.  Eat.  plu.  669  and  179,  called  saucs 
alana,  or  bedgt-DUfltara,  and  common  ladies'  ameck. 
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■ofiroogly  atiecbed,  for  ibey  grow  in  Bbuitdance 
in  every  hedge  and  mendow  :  itiey  appear  long 
before  the  lurnipa  come  up,  and  atU'SOi  and  give 
Buppon  to  ihe  parents  of  the  fulure  Bwarma  tlial 
are  to  sweep  away  the  crops  of  the  lamer." 
As  these  planis  ofien  flower  at  the  beginning  ot 
April,  and  produce  iheir  leaves  at  a  much  earlier 
periodi  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  nurse  the  fly, 
and  are  its  great  resources  for  Ibod  and  nourish- 
ment in  the  earliest  days  of  t>pring;  but  how  to 
eradicate  the  cardatniM  ie  lor  future  consideraiiuD, 
The  hedge>mu8ierd,  and  other  crucileroui  plants 
on  banks  and  road  aides,  are  quite  under  our 
control ;  and  it  is  a  duly  which  we  owe  to  our 
neighbor  as  well  as  lo  our  ourselves,  to  keep  our 
fields  and  hedges  clear  of  charlock  and  every 
allied  weed  of  that  iamily,  all  of  which  harbor 
the  turnip- beetle.  « 

fieibre  diemiaalDg  this  portion  of  Ihe  subject, 
two  or  three  remarks  will  be  useful.  It  is  certain 
■hat  manure  gives  atrcngih  to  ifae  turuip-plani, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  dettroy-ihe  beeltes. 
Hoeing  and  rolling  may  harass  and  kill  many  of 
ibem  i  and  as  ibis  process  promotes  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  plants,  it  must  be  attended 
with  no  slight  advanlagea.  1  expect  alaa  th:tt  if  it 
were  performed  in  damp  days,  urvalter  heavy 
dews,  the  benefit  would  be  increased;  lor  if  the 
beetles  leap  in  motet  weather  they  ofren  lull  upon 
their  backs,  where  they  slick,  and  after  being  ex- 
hausted, become  torpid  and  apparently  dead,  if 
the  air  be  cold ;  but  they  reanimate  as  ihey  are 
dried  by  Ihe  sun.  In  cold  and  wet  weather  it 
raigbt  not  prove  lera  efficient;  for  muhitudes  oi 
Ihe  flies  are  then  sheltered  under  and  about  the 
clods,  which  being  broken  down,  the  insects  must 
periah  by  the  pressure}  and  if  there  were  any 
chrysalides  in  the  earth,  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility sufler  the  same  fate. 

There  are  many  who  consider  that  turnipa 
should  be  sown  immediately  after  ploughinfi,  and 
that  much  of  the  success  attending  a  crop  depends 
upon  the  diligence  employed  in  getting  iu  the 
manure  and  seed  ;  whilst  some  maintain  that  the 
land  should  Jie  undiaiurbed  Tor  a  Ibnoight  before 
sowing.  Such  eooflieting  opinions,  ae  far  as  Ihe 
fly  is  concerned,  may  often  be  reconciled  by  the 
difference  of  the  seasons  when  ihe  obaervaiions 
were  made.*  We  know  that  lurtiips  must  not  be 
sown  in  too  dry  nor  too  wet  a  state  of  the  eoil, 
yet  ibis  is  precisely  the  state  most  fitted  for  the 
production  of  the  fly ;  lor  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  is  necessary  to 
bring  forth  or  to  hatch  almost  all  ineecu,  and  if 
this  be  accompanied  hy  a  mild  air,  it  is  the  better 
suited  lo  them;  it  ie  therelore  reasonable  to 
expect  that  altera  fine  early  spring  the  turnip- 
beetlea  will  be  found  most  abundant. 

From  the  dislike  the  fly  has  to  repeated  wet,  I 
have  always  thought  that  watering  the  turnips  ' 
would  be  highly  useful ;  and  this  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Bayldon,  who  recomipenda  them  to 
be  watered  every  other  day,  (bur,  five,  and  six 
times  ifDecessary.t  Irrigating  the  lend  would  not 

*The  peniss)  of  the  report  in  the  Transactions  of 
tbe  DoDcaater  Agricultural  Society  is  strongly  re- 
commeDded,  and  in  their  *'  AnsJysis  of  the  Retama," 
the  date  of  every  year  is  alone  winting  to  make  it  in. 
valoablc. 

t  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  In  a  garden  it  might 


have  so  good  an  efiect,  1  think,  as  watering,  because 
the  beetles  would  only  be  floated  ott  Ihe  leaves,  if 
they  were  detached  at  all ;  and  if  they  were  lell 
thus  lor  two  or  three  days,  there  would  be  a  great 
chance  of  their  recovering  when  the  plants  were 
lell  dry  ;  whereas  by  the  watering  they  would  be 
lurcibly  brushed  ofl,  and  get  set  last  m  the  eanh 
and  die.  The  benefit  would  be  most  lelt,  I  con- 
ceive,  on  heavy  lands  with  regard  to.  the  aaoihi- 
latiuo  of  the  beetles  ;  but  it  would  every  where 
have  the  advantage  of  deairoytng  the  chrysalis,  by 
stopping  up  (he  pores  of  the  soil,  aud  so  prevent- 
ing ihe  exit  of  the  fly. 

Nitrate  of' soda  bus  been  tried  in  two  instances 
on  crops  of  Swedish  turnips  witli  very  beneficial 
eHecis  ;  and  it  probably  eseiste,  from  its  peculiar 
qualiiies,  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  beetles. 
The  uiuale  was  sowu  two  ur  three  days  alter  the 
seed  ;  and  it  may  be  used  on  all  soils  excepting 
on  chalk.  It  should  be  sown  broad-caai,  mixed 
with  wood-aabvs,  which  enable  the  aower  to 
spread  it  more  regularly. 

We  now  come  to  what  may  be  termed  direct 
remedies. 

The  Paul-net,  aa  it  is  called,  atier  its  inventor, 
stihough  it  hue  bren  considered  aa  a  toy,  yet  I  am 
of  opinion  might  be  usefully  employed  ;  7or  I  have 
seen  a  quart  Ootile  tilled  with  the  little  turnip- 
beetlcG  that  were  all  caught  with  thia  net.  li  I 
remember  correcil3r,  M  r.  Paul's  plan  was  to  sow  a 
small  spot  with  white  turnips  early,  as  a  decoy,  and 
over  that  apace  lu  draw  hi$  net.*  It  always' 
struck  me  Ihat  vast  quantities  made  their  escape 
by  akippiug  out  of  the  net,  which  was  its  greatest 
defect,  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  placing  some 
sawdust  at  the  exireiiiiry  of  the  bag,  mixed  with 
lumps  of  common  ammonia,  sprinkled  with 
spiriu  of  turpentine,  whicli  perhaps  would  be 
better  but  either  of  these  would  kill  a  great  many, 
and  Btupily  the  remainder,  until  the  contents  of 
the  net  were  subjected  lo  stifficient  heal  to  deprive 
them  of  lile.  Thta  process  is  no  doubt  trouble- 
some, and  requires  to  be  repeated  ;  and  unless, 
perhaps,  some  alterations  were  made,  it  would 
not  answer  on  an  estetisive  scale.  Tbie,  boweTer, 
is  no  fatal  objeciion  to  ibe  principle. 

A  board  newly  painted  or  tarred,  and  drawo 
over  the  turnips,  will  catch  muliiiude*  of  the 
beetles  ;  for  on  being  disturbed  Ibey  leap  against 
it,  and  cannot  release  ihemsetves.  I  should  re- 
commend white  paint  ;  and  tha  brighter  it  is  the 
better,  as  all  insecis  are  attracted  by  light  colors. 
Noiher  wet  nor  windy  weather  would  be  suited 
to  ihcadoperaiiouB  ;  Itir  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
beetles  are  at  such  seasons  disinclined  to  move  ; 
neither  would  mid-day  in  fine  weather  do,  as  they 
are  then  active,  andfly  well ;  lor  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  corroborated  also  by  the  flight  of  swallows, 
that  in  hot  days  and  sunshine  insects  fly  high, 
whilst  in  damp  weather  they  keep  upon  or  near 
the  ground. 

probably  have  a  good  effect,  but  on  a  score  of  acres  ? 
If,  indeed,  a  water-cart  filled  with  brine  could  be 
conveniently  once  run  over  a  6eld,  it  might,  as  there 
8tat«d,  prove  a  partial  remedy,  and  it  certainly  it 
worth  trying ;  for  even  should  it  not  be  e^ctual 
on  that  point,  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  bsneflcial  to 
the  growth  of  the  crop. — F.  Burke. 

•  A  very  good  representation  of  this  net  will  be 
seen  in  Kirby  and  Spencers  Intnxlaction  to  Ento- 
mol(^.  pi.  24,  fig.  3. 
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Fumigation  by  burning  B'ubble,  weeJa,  &c.,  lo 
windwani  of  the  field,  so  ihat  the  Bnioke  drives 
along  the  ground,  has  proved  effectual  ;  but  I 
should  prefer  burning  to  leeward  as  a  preventive, 
for  as  the  beetles  are  ariracied  by  (he  scent  of  the 
lumip'e,  and  fly  towards  the  wind,  tliey  would  be 
bafBed  by  such  a  tnanceuvre. 

Watering  the  ptania  with  brine  eufHcienily 
strong  to  affect  the  insects  but  not  strong  enough 
to  injure  the  young  plants,  would,  I  expect,  prove 
a  moat  aucceaelul  remedy  ;  and  whea  in  rough 
leaf  U  would  alao  kill  tbe  larvs,  and  even  destroy 
the  efoft  that  were  exposed  to  its  influence. 

In  Hanover,  fiBlda  of  while  tumipa  have  been 
preserved  Irora  the  fly  by  thickly  eprinkting  ibe 
dust  of  chalky  roads  oa  '.he  young  plants  ai  night, 
when  the  heavy  dew  is  fallinff,  umil  ihey  appeared 
covered  with  the  powder.  The  fly,  ii  is  said,  will 
at  once  disappear,  especially  if  the  next  day  be  a 
bright  sunshine,  and  tbe  dust  is  dried  upon  tbe 
leaves,  which  prevents  iheir  liitle  teeth  from 
gnawins  the  leaf,  or  disgusts  them  in  some  other 
way,  and  they  depart  to  more  agrpeaUe  quarters. 
If  the  sprinkling  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
heavy  rains,  so  mat  tbe  dust  is  washed  off,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  Several  other  meaoB 
are  suggested  by  M.  Wundram,  which  have 
proved  to  be  useless  in  this  country  ;  and  his 
reasoning  induces  a  belief  that  he  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  turnip-fly.  An 
infusion  of  wormwood  sprinkled  over  the  young 
plants  and  seed-beds  will,  be  says,  secure  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  flies,  as  they  dislike  tbe 
bitiernesB  thus  conveyed. 

Drawing  boughs  of  the  eli^r  over  the  field  is 
supposed  to  annoy  the  beetles,  and  drive  them 
away;  and  the  leaves  of  the  elder,  when  fresh 
gathered,  being  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor, 
and  ihoae  of  the  lime,  fte.^  when  the  honey-dew 
H  upon  ihemt  are  recommended  to  be  strewed  in 
ffardens  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  turnip- 
Eeetlfls. 

I  etmfess  that  I  have  no  faiih  in  the  plants 
be'ng  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  fly  from  steeping 
the  seeds  in  oil,  brine,  brimstone,  or  milk,  as 
practised  by  many.  Sucfi  immersions  may  render 
the  plants  stronger,  or  cause  more  of  the  seeds  to 
vegetate,  wbicb  will  at  once  account  for  the  suc- 
cess that  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  process, 
ir,  indeed,  the  eggs  of  the  insect  were  laid  upon 
the  seed,  the  oil  and  brine  .woald  be  most  effiea- 
cious  }  but  that  notion  is  esfdoded. 

Itf  r.  I<e  Kenx  sa^  that  washini^  over  the  plants- 
with  sulphate  of  potash  had  no  effect }  and  he  very 
justly  OD»Brves,  that  if  the  upper  surface  of  tbe 
leaf  could  be  poisoned,  thcbeeilea  might  feed  upon 
the  under  side  with  impunity.  Powdered  sulphur, 
strewed  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  did  not  deter 
the  flies  from  attacking  the  plants,  but  it  improved 
their  appearance.  Snuff,  assafoetida,  a  powder 
called  anti-tinea,  for .  preserving  furs,  proved 
equnllv  powerless.  They  did  retire  from  smelling 
sails  (Carb.  am.),  and  died  immediaiely  on  being 
exposed  to  tbe  effluvia  Irotn  it ;  but  a  small  bit 
placed  an  inch  from  the  flaut  would  destroy  it 
also.  This,  oraomething  that  would  overpower 
the  scent  or  the  tomipe,  might  perhaps  be  edvan- 
tageoosly  em|rioyed  in  driving  away  or  deceiving 
the  fly.  Otae  fninee  of  tar,  one  ounce  of  olive  oil, 
and  two  ounces  of  strong  eaooiic  potash,  well 
mixed  together,  and  ahaken  up  with  the  requidte 


quantity  of  water,  were  next  poured,  the  fourth 
day  alter  sowing,  over  a  patch  on  a  hill  awanniag 
with'ihe  fly,  at  the  end  ol'  August.  Not  many  of 
tbe  seeds  came  up,  but  the  few  plants  from  them 
were  of  a  healthy  color,  and  acquired  the  rough 
leal)  a  few  only  on  the  windward  side  being  punc- 
tured; but  several  days'  rain  occurred  at  the 
most  critical  timet  which  might  be  their  beat  pro- 
tec  i  ion. 

Such  are  the  remedies  proposed ;  but  I  fear  it  Is 
not  by  the  experiments  of  a  few  ptiilosophic  meo 
thai  we  can  hope  to  discover  any  positive  aniidola 
to  so  great  an  evil.  We  want  correct  data  rrom 
every  sort  of  soil  under  the  various  influences  or 
climate  and  effects  of  cultivation,  befbre  we  can 
fairly  grasp  the  subject.  Until  we  became  ae- 
quaioied  with  the  economy  of  the  beetle,  we  wer« 
groping  in  (he  dark.  That  important  discovery 
has  brought  us  a  few  steps  towards  the  light ;  and 
those  wbo  wish  to  follow  in  the  path  ol  truth 
should  try  and  examine  Mr.  La  Keox's  experi- 
ments, which  it  is  easy  to  do,  by  filling  a  garden- 
pot  with  earth,  careliilly  silted  to  take  out  all 
worms,  centipedes,  or  other  living  animals,  which 
might  destroy  the  chrysalides.  When  this  ia 
done,  plant  in  it  a  sinall  turnip,  in  rough  leaC 
having  a  fine  wire-gauze  guard,  large  enough  to 
enclose  the  plant,  and  fitting  just  inside  the  top 
the  pot.  One  or  more  pairs  of  the  beetles  must  be 
placed,  with  a  fresh  turnip  lealj  in  a  large-mouthed 
transparent  bottle,  then  tie  over  the  end  a  piece 
of  muslin  to  prevent  the  escape  of  tbe  insects  ; 
for  if  tbe  cork  or  stopper  be  put  in,  the  bottle 
will  become  wet  msiJe,  which  will  prevent  the  ^- 
mates  from  laying  any  eggs.  I  imagine  they  will 
not  adhere  to  the  damp  leaf.  The  leaf  may  be  ex- 
amined daily  through  a  magniQring-glass,  and  as 
soon  as  any  eggs  are  discovered,  they  may  be 
plaofd  in  the  pot  where  the  turnip  ia  growing, 
that  the  little  maggots  may  be  able  to  get  at  the 
living  leaves  as  soon  as  they  hatch.  The  progress 
of  the  insect  may  thus  be  (raced  through  its  differ 
rent  stages ;  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
place  the  garden  pot  in  a  saucer,  into  which  wa- 
ter should  be  daily  poured,  if  Dcccssary  to  nouriah 
>and  refresh  the  ptaot. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  amongst  our  best  friends 
are  the  small  birds,  a  great  number  of  which* 
such  as  the  gmy  and  yellow  wagtails,  no  doubt 
destroy  ineredible  numbers  of  these  insects  in 
their  various  stages,  "nidr  oesta  ought  to  be 
protected,  and  Uie  birds  themselves  defended  I'roai 
persecution. 

There  is  another  species  of  jgUiea,  whose  ha- 
bits are  similar  to  those  of  jfUica  ftemorum,  which 
materially  assisis  in  injuring  tbe  turnip  crops. 
The  habits  of  (he  brassy  or  (ooth-legged  turmp- 
beetle  are  not  known,  but  may  be  expected  to  re- 
semble those  or  the  striped  turnip-fty.  I  will  now 
describe  this  insect,  the  jfUica  coneinna,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  ^Itica  dentipa  of  foreign  authora. 

It  is  more  oval,  convex,  and  ahining  than  jfUiea 
nemorutn,  of  a  greeniafa-black  color,  more  or  less 
tinned  with  a  brassy  or  copper  hue.  The  horns 
are  only  half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  thickest  to- 
ward* tbe  extremity,  of  a  pitchy  color,  with  a 
few  rust-colored  joints  next  tbe  head :  the  trunk, 
or  thorax  is  tbicbly  but  very  finely  punctured : 
the  wing-cases  are  scarcely  twice  as  broad  as  the 
trunk,  but  three  times  as  l«ig,  having  tan  liiwa 
of  ttfoofljr-impreand  dots  down  eMh.  The 
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winn  are  ample ;  ibe  l«gi  are  black,  ihe  ahanks 
oi  tibi&B  are  bright  rust  color  at  the  back  ;  the 
hinder  thigba  are  very  itoutj  ibe  intermediate 
and  hinder ahanka  are  armed  outaide  wiih  a  short 
aeule  tooth,  below  die  middle,*  and  Trioged  with 
haira  and  toothed  triib  apinea ;  the  leet  are  dtleky, 
with  lour  joint8,Bimilar  to  thoaeor^f.  nmonM. 
Length  from  }  to  I  line.  ' 

It  iDhsbiie  hedges,  neltlet,  grau  and  turnip 
6elda  ;  and  ia  abundant  throughout  £nglaad  and 
the  aouih  of  Scotland  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

I  bad  nearly  Torgotten  lo  remark  that  there  is 
another  liiUe  beetle  of  the  same  genu?,  lar  I'rooi 
oncommoD  apon  the  turnips,  named  jiltica  obscu- 
rtUa  i  bat  aa  I  am  ignorant  of  its  economy  [  le- 
Train  Ibr  the  present Trom  deacribiag  it. 

In  the  investigation  of  thia  wbject  I  have 
thought  it  necesaeiy  to  consider  every  bearing 
that  connects  the  beetle  or  fly  with  the  turnip 
crop,  that  neither  lis  habits  nor  any  circumstance 
afleciing  ita  economy  might  be  overlooked  ;  but  in 
treating  of  the  other  insecis  I  shall  not  have  such 
a  variety  of  materials  to  digest,  which  will  aliow 
me  to  render  iheir  history  more  concise.  1  am 
DOW  induced  to  recapitulate  the  leading  features 
contained  in  the  foregoing  account,  that  they  may 
be  brought  at  one  view  before  the  reader. 

There  are  at  least  two  species  of  taraip-flies  or 
beetlea,  the  ttr^ed  and  itte  brassy. 

The  faflbiia  of  the  latter  are  not  known. 

The  «g^8  of  the  Ibrmer  are  laid  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  ron^  leaf;  front  April  to  September : 
they  batch  in  ten  days. 

The  maggots  live  between  Ihe  two  akins  or  cu- 
ticles of  the  rough  lea^  and  arrive  at  maturity  in 
sixteen  days. 

The  c&rjffo/ts  ia  buried  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  eanh,  where  it  remains  about  a  fortnight. 

The  6e<lfe«  live  through  Ibe  winter  in  a  torpid 
alate,  and  revive  in  the  spring,  when  they  destroy 
Ihe  two  first  leaves,  called  the  coiyledtms,  or  seed 
leaves. 

There  are  five  or  sis  hrooda  in  a  eeaaoo. 
These  inseeta  are  moat  to  be  feared  io  fine  aea- 
soDa. 

Heavy  raina,  cold  springs,  and  long  dronghia, 
destrojr  them. 

Their  scent  is  very  perfect:  the  beetles  fly 
against  the  wind,  and  are  attracted  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

To  extirpate  them  during  the  first  three  stages 
is  apparently  most  difficult. 

The  beetles  are  sheltered  in  hedges,  banks,  un- 
der bark  of  trees,  &c. 

Their  poratttw  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

First  apptaranu  of  Ihe  beetles  to  be  punctually 
observed,  as  affording  Ihe  best  chance  in  applyioe 
lemedies.  * 

Manure  lo  rendpr  soil  obnoxious  to  Ihe  iosecls 
seareety  to  be  expected. 

growth  of  the  plant  the  best  tecnrity. 

To  secure  which,  sow  plenty  of  seed,  and  of  the 
•ame  age. 

Swning  beneficial.by  destroying  the  chryaalides. 
Shsep-fildmg  most  oeatroy  the  inseeta  in  every 

/>sip-)rfet«Amg  excellent  when  the  ehryialides 
we  in  tbe  soit. 


*  Tron  Oils  eireamsUDee  it  hu  beta  recently 
aaatd  OWatoeama  condma. 


Drilling  far  superior  to  broadcast,  and  believed 
in  Scotland  to  keep  away  the  beetles. 

Dangerous  to  sow  on  a  stubble  crop  j  and  long 
raw  manuTt  harbors  the  beetles. 

Lime  and  soot— the  benefit  derived  fitim  them  in 
thia  way  very  doubtful. 

Jfonge/  wurx^  not  favorable  to  the  beetles ;  and 
Swedes  probably  less  atiradive  ihnn  white  turnipsi 

Mixing  white  turnips  wjih  Swedes  not  desirable, 
as  the  beetles  may  be  attracted  by  tbe  strong  scent 
of  the  former.  . 

£arly  sowijig  attended  with  disadvantages. 
.  Destroy  charlock,  and  all  crueiferoua  weeds  in 
Gelds  and  hedges,  as  they  alibrd  support  to  the 
tweiles  before  the  lurntpe  come  up. 

Boeing  and  rolling  harass  and  destroy  (he 
beetles. 

H^alering  the  crops,  especially  with  weak  biinei 
beoe6cial. 

Paul-net  and  pmnted  boards  useful  in  destroy 
ing  the  beetles. 

Famigaiion,  by  burning  stubble,  fte.,  will  keep 
off  the  beetles. 

There  are  many  other  remedies  proposed,  some 
of  which  it  might  be  well  worth  trying;  and  if 
we  be  deleated  in  our  endeavors  to  vanquish  this 
insect  enemy,  we  must  take  the  field  again  with 
fresh  vigor  until  our  efibris  are  crowned  with 
success,  and  neither  despair  from  disappoinlmenta 
nor  rest  iu  listless  security  from  the  apparent  in- 
ertness of  our  foes.  If  we  look  back  lor  one  in- 
stant to  experience,  we  shall  find  ttiat  after  violent 
attacks  of  disease  in  the  animal,  or  of  Uighta  in 
the  vegetable  kingdoms,  they  are  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  a  resphe  of  many  years,  which  throws 
us  so  much  ofi*  our  guard,  that  when  they  return 
wa  are  not  prepared  with  any  proper  remedies, 
and  not  unfrequently  they  are  altogether  forgot* 
ten  ;  thus,  aAer  a  lengthened  interval  of  tranquil- 
tiiy,  when  we  think  me  hordes  of  hostile  insects 
have  departed  for  ever,  they  suddenly  make  their 
appearance,  and  take  ua  by  surprise  and  ai  advan- 
tage. The  intelligent.  Ihrmcr  most  therefore  be 
op  and  stirring,  to  detect  tbe  first  breath  of  iofeo* 
tion,  and  be  instantly  prepared  with  hja  remedy. 


TBASSPUBTIRO  FBAS  AHA  BABLT  TBOB- 
TABI.KS. 

The  method  of  rearing  peas  io  poU  or  boxes  in 
hot-beds  or  hot-houces,  and  eHerwards  traosptaiU- 
ing  them  into  the  open  ground,  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, and  oOen  succeeds  well ;  but  I  would  recom- 
mend a  method  not  so  well  known,  but  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  pots  and  boxes,  especially  when 
they  are  to  be  raised  on  a  hot-bed.  This  emisisie 
in  having  a  qaantiiy  of  turf  cut  into  strips,  say  ten 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  placing  them 
in  a  close  and  regntar  mannw  over  the  surface  of 
the  whole  bed,  grassndde  downwards.  A  raw  of 
peas,  &c.,  is  sown  on  each  row  of  tarf  and  aRer- 
wards  covered  with  rich  earth.  When  they  are 
fit  for  transplanting,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  lift  ap  the  turf  piece  bv  piece,  with  the  peas,  &c 
growing  upon  it,  and  place  them  where  they  are 
to  produce  iheir  crop.  'By  this  meus,  tbe  roots 
receive  no  injury,  nor  do  the  plants  sustain  the 
least  check  in  transplaiiUng.  This  method  may 
be  adopted  with  similar  soeeeas  in  ibeiaisiDgor 
potatoes,  beans,  fte.—iV:  Y,  Arwcr. 
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GALLATIN  OH  SVSPSNSiniT  AliD  RESUMPTION 
OF  BAHK  PAYUBHT8. 

New  Yorkt  \m  OcL,  1841. 

Sir  :  I  had  ihe  honor  lo  rnueive  your  letter  aek- 
itif;  my  opinion  oil  the  prnprietty  and  pffecLa  of  e 
rfsumrtiion  ol' specie  payineiiis  by  the  banks  oJ' 
West  New  Jersey. 

BaolcB  have  been  pRrmiiiR(l  tois^uepap^r  mo- 
ney on  the  express corjdiiiun  liiar  ihfv  should  sus- 
lain  ils  value  at  par  wiih  epei-ie.  Whenever  ihe 
condiiion  ceases  to  be  perliirnied,  ihe  privileire 
should  likewise  cease  to  exisi.  If  ihat  nuiural 
principle  was  rigi>ily  adhered  to,  if  the  banke 
were  expreeely  fbrbidilen  to  issue  the  noles  of'i 
any  suspended  bank  (including  of  course  iheir 
own  notes  when  they  bad  themselveB  suspended 
specie  payments,)  ihia  alone  would,  in  most  cases, 
preveoi  a  suspension,  and  when  it  did  not,  the 
provision  must  necessarily  enable  the  suspended 
bank  or  banks,  il'solvent,  te  resume  iheir  payments 
within  a  very  short  time. 

A  mueh  greater  indulgence  has  been  granted 
to  hanks  in  the  case  ol  a  (general  suBpension — 
much  greater  certainly  in  this  instance  than  was. 
necessary.  But  it  is  not  the  less  an  obvious  moral 
and  legal  duly  on  iheir  part  lo  resume,  ae  soon  as 
possible.  On  that  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  into- 
lerable evils  and  immoral  tendency  ol*  depreciated 
earreneyt  I  bBve  nothing  to  add  to  what  J  have 
already  publiahed  on  sevrral  occaslorw,  belbre, 
during  and  since  the  suspension  in  this  city';  and 
1  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  Inst  t^ssay  and  ap- 
pendix ;  (particularly  pages  20-24  and  59-62  ol 
the  Essay,  and  pages  101—114  ol  appendix.) 

If  a  sense  of  justice  be  not  a  sufficient  raoiive, 
it  seems  to  me  that  their  interest  should  induce  the 
banks  lo  perform  their  duty.  The  paiience  of  the 
people  is  nearly  exhausted.  They  have  waited 
from  lime  to  time,  always  expeciinL'  the  promised 
restoration  of  a  sound  currency.  They  now  see 
that  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  respect  by  the 
ohange  of  administration,  thai  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pecieB  from  1'.  The  opposition  to  banks,  strength- 
ened by  the  catastrophe  of  that  ol  the  United 
States,  and  by  numerons  other  failures  or  defalca- 
tions, is  daily  gaining  gtound;  and  the  effect,  on 
the  iKinking  system  generally  and  iodiscrimioate- 
ty,  cannot  be  otherwise  averted  than  by  a  speedy 
restoration  of  the  currency.  I  would,  indeed,  my- 
self preler  a  total  exclusion  of  paper  money  to  a 
continuance  of  that  system,  as  now  organized 
and  administered  weatand south  ol  New  York. 

Id  order  to  be  able  to  resume  specie  payments, 
the  banks  which  have  suspended  rousi  have 
made  the  necessary  preparations.  It  is  not  ■ 
matter  of  opinion,  but  a  malhemaiical  truth,  that 
this  can  be  effected  in  no  other  manner,  than  by 
a  dimioation  ol'  the  liabilities  of  the  bank.^,  and  a 
correspondincr  curtailing  of  their  own  loans  and 
discounts.  This  last  measure  is  always  inconve- 
nient to  Ihe  borrowers,  who  call  it  an  injury  to 
the  community.  The  continued  suspension  ol 
specie  payments,  and  circulation  of  a  depreciated 
currency,  are  the  general  evil  and  the  true  injury 
to  Ihe  community  at  large.  The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  diseooDia  is  a  partial  evil  which  ^tla 
precisely  on  those  who  ousbt  to  bear  it,  stoce  it 
was  the  exeew  of  loans  wniob  was  the  cause  of 
the  suspension.  Two  years  have  elapsed  sine* 
(hit  took  placa  lor  the  second  time.   If  ai^jr  of 


the  banKs  have  not,  during  a  period  so  amply 
sufficient  Ibr  ihe  purpose,  j^raJually  lessened  their 
diticounts  and  their  [tabiliii(.'a,  so  as  lo  be  prepared 
for  an  immediate  resumption,  it  is  their  own  faufi, 
and  it  is  far  better  thai  some  of  them  should,  if 
necessary,  wind  up  (heir  businesfi,  rather  ihaa  thai 
those  wliich  are  sound  nnd  prepared  should  con- 
tinue lo  suspend  their  payments,  and  that  Ihe 
o:enernl  interest  should  still  be  sacrigced  for  ihe 
benefit  ol  the  few.  The  imereal  of  those  bor- 
rowers wlio  oppose  a  resumption  may  be  combin- 
ed with  ihijt  oi' eome  of  the  banks,  either  on  ac- 
count of  iheir  own  erabarraseinent,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  United  Siaies  Bank  of  Penneylva- 
nia,  or  because  they  nmke  larger. profits,  so  .long 
as  (hey  are  not  compelled  to  curtail  their  dis- 
counts. In  either  case  plausible  pretences  for 
further  delay  are  never  wanted  ;  and  of  this  we 
had  sufHcietit  evidence  prior  (o  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  by  Ihe  banks  of  this  city. 

It  is  notorious — Isi,  that  I  hey  did  refume,  not 
only  without  wailing  for  the  co-operation  of  Ihe 
other  bankf,  but  notwithstanding  ibe  various  rea- 
sons or  pretences  alleged  in  opposition  to  that 
measure,  all  which  were  Ibunded  on  its  presumed 
iinpraciicability,  or  on  the  pretended  general  dis- 
tress which  iL  would  cause ;  2d,  that  the  resump- 
tiou  was  effected  wiih  great  ease,  and  without 
being  attended  with  any  of  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces which  had  been  predicted ;  3d,  that,  within 
lees  than  three  months,  the  example  was  general- 
ly followed  by  all  the  banks  of  (he  United  States: 
4ih,  that  the  subsequent  suspensions  wer«  caused,, 
exclusively,  in  alt  but  some  of  the  eouih-wesiein 
stales,  by  the  inconceivable  and  unparalleled  mis- 
mana<ieEnent  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  far  as  I  am  able  (o  judge,  the  rea- 
sons now  alleged  Ibr  q  continued  suspension, 
which  are  drawn  Irom  the  supposed  inconvenieo- 
cies  of  a  partial  resumption,  are  as  unfounded  as 
those  which  were  adduced  Ibr  the  same  purpose 
in  1838.  I  cannot,  Ibr  instance,  perceive  how 
the  fact,  that  the  produce  of  West  New  Jersey 
is  mosily  sold  in  Philadelphia,  and  paid  (or  io 
Philadelphia  currency,  can,  if  your  banks  should 
resume  before  Philadelphia,  prove  more  injoriiHW 
to  the  producer,  and  to  the  country,  than  it  now 
is.  The  price  obtained  for  (he  produce,  that 
given  for  the  goods  purchased  in  return,  or  the 
amount  of  debt  payable  in  Philadelphia,  extin- 
guished wiih  the  proceeds,  wilt  remain  precisely 
the  same. 

But  the  plea  of  expediency,  whether  well 
founded  or  frivolous,  is  utterly  inadmissible,  when 
ihe  question  is  one,  not  of  profit  and  loss,  but  of 
j  ipiire.  I  cannot  see  any  substantial  difference 
t"'iween  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  deteriorated 
specie  currency,  issued  bjr  a  coiner,  is  a  public 
benefit,  and  the  assertion,  that  the  suppression  of 
n  depreciated  paper  currency  is  a  public  injury. 
Repudiating,  therefore,  every  objection  lo  a  re- 
sumption, founded  on  presumed  convenience,  or 
expediency,  the  fact  remains  to  be  ascertained, 
whether  the  sound  banks  of  Wesi  New  Jersey 
have  generally  made  such  preparations,  as  will 
enable  them,  at  this  lime,  to  resume  and  lo  main- 
tain specie  payraeols?  Of  this  you  are  the  only 
competent  judges.  With  their  actual  siiuation 
t  am  unacquainted,  nnd  can  at  most  only  point 
out,  in  a  general  way,  (he  obstacles  which,  if  (bey 
have  not  oeen  fimseen,  might  defeat  the  attempt. 
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>^fri4S  /)<^  lOU,  1^11. 
I  —1  (ihinrvfitl  II  ^Q,'J  iipod  rwii','  or  iFte 
'  r  tiiiniirtif  III  Uic  iiivi  No.  ol  (In  Far^ 

]M.:i.:  I       for  cncli  of  sundry  ifiOfrreot  klfl^li'« 

nlltftlt    MB  lln"  f  U [>!"''■  L'll  l/tSi,    i:ri.i|!,  tU  1  1.731 

cidDlwt  uuujip^  Ui'^m.  I  Vy\\\  ^»riiH'.i-.<''i|  III  Hij'iiiS 

^  haya  been  eultlvBleii  m  ihw  iiiL'i^'-)ji.>'.>r:j<>':''J,  Atii' 
n  f<uii(p.  ;  tJi*!  run  Ou^y  hiivc  hnd>  lot  ific  liv-i  (ivti  om]  uvi-n- 

H*  JvOm  dyilijy  wElli'h   1  llflvi?  titjjjn  il  \a.tv.nif. 
Wfirii  I  wa*  *  boy,  obout  tliti  yvdx  listi",',  L^r  I'^Jil',  i 
I  recoik':!  hcnnrtj-a  goc^d  iJful  iibuut  li^il'i- 
iprnrti  tifMinii'il  uln-iit.  nil  \\  wtia  ificfi  ['nJin:,  jnf , 
!t'[i    li  'll  ,  I   rt-fiii.-h  1  briii'vi.'  IkilI  «  t'lt.*!  Itiljj 
III. 'Mil  Ui.n  riii.i'"',  (ilnl    iii    ISlli,  wIl'-lP  t  (K'ifin  laj 
l.jini,  !  loujiii  II  yi  iLi  vii),'ur,  (fijj  ijuilft  piipulnrj'^ 
ilii^Lif'li  \hc-  (iliiir  iMiy  ivlntmt  ^^'Ofl  (fmn  ilir  (trrai 
T)Ji!t^,  rifiriisularlyJcir  yuoii  land,    TJia  wIiha  M»y 
nlittul  Imiil  a  riiu  i>r  nofiif  10  in  lli  jrFif*!,  nnJ  th«u 


Vmir  mn'rcliuEilii  u»  |i»y  rim'  [mcium  iu 


imiGMil 


.dfllkttlVCfniviiiii  cui  ol' yuur  nrin- 
i[iiir!l-i'n  '-.       fNili:i,|,'lf.tiiii  •.^,■--■1  ..ij 
flu  vr.  ivj  l  j^'.<  'li  .i'i  < 

i.ll<i'  ]|  I  ir  ,11    ■    J  ■'■I   '■■  ■  i"' 

i»Hi    jii'li:      trulnli'.jn'v  i|[  tipiir]'.',  hint  U'^N 
,(i,h|.,].ru.l  I     iJiR  tntiuiitiiiiiy,  a^'i  litr  nt;  to  tie 
[hrv  ^^u/tiir  oi'  a  sihidif.a  rua  wlji;i}ovi<r  yuu  ni 
liiH.    Il  ira«  lliu  lutoJi  luKir  ul'  iLal  i^litlkQcrr  b 
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I  '    i\ "  ir  NiT  I  UTU'U'l  r  I.  1,-iir  I-"!!  i|i  , 


ih^  truly 


Ut  |i     .1  .   L     'I    II".'  I      'I  ' 

Hi  my  vir-i«  "i 
^.  iMv  my,  n.t4-  pubafAjixfr  ttiiitilri  m.^jeei 
l»t  ftBi)  1  jifi^(^t»ii  waIi  ur  burinei 

tbf)  MttUl  wl   U  (tri'III'U^1<'l^    bUbfcrkL  rin  'in 

irt  m«y  foil  ttlmwi  I'xclutHt-i',  i 
1  an  ttl'llV  wtlHiblA  dI  Uiy  lULtr..!  ^-^^^ 


IJ  w.vHC^I 


11"-  n.'»>ri  <iii  |hur])lc  a''xnw  nti<-flt        Itid  itfj 

'I'll.    'I  '  I  I"  i  I  niJmimbla  vrlicnl  U  AlKf'tl 
l.,hj;rii  111  .I'.-i'f  rii-i-;ir(T'n      iny  wFiffit  mr.  hiiTfll 
t'l'jf  lnL.i  -.  f-ii' ,  11  !.■■■'     ii  hiLj  !■  fiii  i'»  li.Liy,  I  If  1'  1 1 
ii'HI.'  Ji'jJi-tK  rnn.  i)  [MlH-il      'riir  M>t  ^vrlnflV 

ivuti  ilir  hiiLii'V  ivlj^ftl,  Of  bill".  ■  'iMi  I,  u:  1 1  ;■. 
i.y  wiirLU-),  wlnr.li  ]«  a  vpry  "■iijifimr  wlii'^n,  awA 
TiPAi  lu  Hii'  fiurr'*^  "'rww  the  bwn  wtie«i  we  tiavi 
«?i'*'t  luiii,  mill  fip.i"ilM»  ip  ccotinuO  R«  totyl 
filViitiLtL  HI  il:il]  en^niiil  niii  ]iifr|>|r  nltniv  \\iy\  ,  tiuritij 
IM*]  t^e^iDCMIft    riUr  r  II   VVLllfi   Tlu    ilitultl,  UH  nitj 

ichtniu  in  our  c|int(kip  Aa.    Tb^rn  (iavh  bri 
mnay  ailier  1V^C)tlB  (vhicli  haW  htf  n  popntar 
■bon  [Mjriods  ^lirinic  tlin  mimi  liotq  wtih', ' 

rbi!  goyae  whenr,  llir  whlic  lliiit  wb«4i(,  ! 
Iftr  whrul,  \h  ■  rrA  iMay  whem,  n(*it  mcififf 
liljl  ififV  l\trt:  »li.ii  l-liVi>J,     I'ilfcre  iw  onH  llllll]!^ 
M.i'.r   .lF:--f'.r,l  in  rill  rr'>v  wliL'aH,  T>I1I  thoy  flilj' 
,  r  iK'nti)  nil  1. 1  ilji-iji,  ti<n.crril  wflll  (be  ■  *btiri 
penoii,  add  rfrriui-nily  brutir        Am  fw  tlinfl 

clii»iiE»  end  Bud  hnvc  liic  tfft-r^  ift  dfgiciimia  tba 
wheat  plant,  mid  (titi  wrr  aiutnld  praeifre 
^.■1  ,f  irnni  ,'i  .li^Mr***!  ps'pn,'  Tivtt  itr  Ion  yran  nil 
[   -.1  ■  (  iivrifn;  'Ilir  pp'-d  lirom  ili*  iftMrt' 

...    .   i(-  iiuiiiitv  III 


(Lc  (Thill!  May  iv!i'"ii 


■1  ■ 


;lii£j^V"ttrHn»Tatf,  wiaioHtw«aa«rHibiBC  ion  dciubt  Tut  il  iifc^c^r  umH  ib&u  ii  mb«wi 
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woulJ  ti&nUeo;,  tiuleventbttt  pmved  UM^ftKluAn 
ftUaril.  Alii]  [H»HinigVul  )lie  (riTi'docilon  of  new 
wiiisad  fiiftn  n  tUioiiwt  will,  I  hdit-vc,  aiiMwrrtHp^ 
r«ciJy. 

K,  fl.  I  iMAtiieJ  10  *ayin  tii«  fnmfuht  iL-atiiHi 
abovQ- Ibni  1 1tave  foaad  lUa  iii>l<-',v  H>>>:ii  lor 

ivlnTji  \'..'  I  fi;jiv|ti|f  J  ar  CDrri.iiL*'.Ll,  i  [it  iiCi-K  TUn 
Tl-it  Iciii-ili'il  ^■.  un'i'  ;-|  ^rw  vnr..  tat-V,  WrtB 

Ti"L*t  -ioiivr.  (.'I  ■  ■  .■■r  ij      'irii,'U[lijl  J 

tliliilt«ijri.^ei^l-- l.":iit.i        '!i  i:i:[u!-i I't  it- 

i('  rbc  onticillfyral  baiiTi)  cimtil  iiuluc*!  lha  ;!i'Tn:- 
ml  gyverimieui  lu  itiijio  t  at  J  y(  vamous  Siiinln 
A(nii6imj[ikv.i7i»nirlKii  m  <^[ir  pUipx. 
iHlMbuifl  xbtim  ^hmt  Uie  cuijiuify,  it  would  hr.  oti^ 
vf  itin  li^nl  mr-.inn  t.t'  nuiLna  ,ifirji:uiiiiro  lltay 

du»lii  |.p  iJi)  11  rllfi'iMu!:)'^  T  f)i^i.nll  n  IpW  yt'UnH 
iijgn      a  rrlf!tji]  la  \iu\yf  inti  id  a  iioij|»li5  ol'  miiiti- 

of  tl  CttiUH  <jf!  [  tjut  if  it  [iliJ  Iji'tn  i«ri_--Lj/lil  in  hy  fi 
fiiil!^  (Iryj  riiry  (iHiiijtinl  ^inp._  Silll  )jrO(ifr  pTi^r  iii 
iSoo  mli*?n  In  secure  ir  (mm  llin  damp  oj'  tliM  Bditi, 
it  nii<(j[tu  hnvc  euci:cpdpd.  Cijaugw  ol'  BPri)  <ii 
jtlnijUi  ii  a«  WL'Moiiicy  no  ii  cfiintj(«  %tr  rrcM  in 
snimjle  ;  (imt  rifi<  ij  |irpl>ffiiij>ciTieh3nLl  of  ivhrjii 
over  all  eilrcrs  fur  nny  Jcniirfi  oC  itmo-.  it  will  lie 
roytlil  noi  (o  nriHivrr,  ,u  'fi;il  i?  iliC  CXI'tfTi- 

eoce  pt'  four  I'tntai  uuJ  oLiciiificit  a^rp/inr, 

P.  S.  Qy'tli«-by,  talltk)e'of  ft  chanjfe  of  («'*U. 
r^miottw  ma  of  uhnnglug  piy  aef'.d  o^u-  i'^n-a 
you  tall  fnfi  lioiv  1  cpri  gel  eomi!  ieed  oati  rrom  u 
great  dFBinrice,  i!iihi>i  west  ornorltiiai  my  ^ren 
■ecd  hiJB  run  unt  tutinely  7 

[The  vlc.iv  lalipfi  tty  Mi.  C^iprcr,  uml  viW\fh  U 
entcrraincj  alsu  liy  oilier  goon  jjirhic^j'^,  id  -lu  ml- 
dicionat  and  iciporlHiil  .i(?m  in  ilip  \it.i  Lil  cuini-iiini 
live  tidvantagea  of  difii-'ri'in  kin^U  c>('  wlicat  At. 
■ndiq^jlo  tliJs  yiewt  the  whem  tvbidi  l«  bcoi  b( 
ooG(  line  niBsr  be  inferior  aed  AbjuctionDtplfi  nt  a 
Infer  lime — and  tiiua  thers  jf  oectl  lor  toniirmfti 
vigilonce  aod  uficcaslnfr  bihxmbIvi.-  p>:pi:Tiiiit'iiM 
ol  iLe  farmer,  [13  knoiv  irfu-ii  ds  mvii  as  lu 
Blrnnge  hit  seed.  VVl>  dQul>L,  but  diu  noi  licnji, 
ihft  «]i4ire  aorrefitaeBa  i^r  iliu  opininti,  JBui  ft  it 
^tilled  Id  high  reipect — arvl  we  vioM  be 
to  fiaTe  U  cliKUiied  more  frilly. 
Inaojwer  id  the  i^(lu^ry  m  ilie  [iui.iti.;fipt  n^b 
vt)  no  funicular  inlWmutiun  lo  odur  ■  but  [ire> 
Bume  that  an  ordBi-  H.>r  y  fi-w  LusfjoU  (>r  ihe  bt-ai 
nleemed  oaia,  leHi  throu^fi  a  ^et.l-inftn  of  gmut 
rMfiuUttim^  wQuJd  bo  iUccfiMful,  Mr.  Williuia 
Palmar,  of  Alchinond,  hnv  cvnuext^tim  in  Mtitfm, 
tad  nrc  have  no  dmibt  «bit  be  &>  hnneitly  »aT>- 
pl^  hy  Qthettj  w  be  may  be  pfirfectl^  rfllied  ba 
forfais  Qivn  put  or  ibeEigeiicy.^li;^.  F,  R.] 


for  lUt  hrniiEM'  ie«ci«wi. 
A  aunr.  fob  icnoritr^jij      kino's  e<kiL, 

Tnbtnf  Arvaparilta  lut  ouncu,  oTUbifltt  root 
MX  paQCU,      pfflpareA ;  put  tii«m  mt*  n  »|<»o 


JfrtCJ  tll^l  Wilb  iVrO  iU9>!  A  t<A!lk'  t^ili'iriu  I'i'  kVaiLLf. 

plam  II  on  a  firr,  and  When  !ht»  kra<PT  Ikit-iii  m 
ilnmKT  pal  crt  IbetOip  DrTiil  ul'  Iht^  '  n.i  t  -:^<^<^^ 
Uuvrr  rl(i*ft  whh  iiiud^   Kepp  li  -•iiiun  iivii-  i  h^ 

anCtlfn.  M  ,   Ik'li  pilX  H  tlUrr«^J[tf|^  or  " 

iWMi^l  ,  il  tnriilc  fi^^lil  It  will  niriviiTtt  ■  uU'jjJ 

IW  il  If'tllHlillH. 

itii.l  11'  Ii-L'lll  pUSH  pll''  ''■  ■  1   '  ■    ■  ■    ■  I 

i-il  nlf,  ^'.vi-  11        nnitr  i.'-i'i  ir.il'   L-"i  ■■'  I' - 

ir.itf  ^^^f  lli'fiy  (iriy«,  lb  en  tilecd  nxid  r"i(i;r  n*  i.t.uv«* 

uiT  liirhf  whm  lirrail  (-.viihout  tiili)  and  intil.ia»i»H 
dijri[)»  cttn, 

Sir:^fii-c\tr-  n  •.■'■n'-.|'!  f  iiil  1>)  IfN  v.-fy  ^i><hI 
In  Kftflllloua  n^-.]  >■    1  ■JU'-N'  >r  (vpfttiy 

ofn  plfli^a  HI  yvmr  vii)uiihi>'  ji  iji'Tv  ih  i'  l<|||||^  nlliuil 
rplidi'iy  iUft«ijfIlerii>(fi.   Yflum,  (!;»■_ 


iMi'illiTAnT  IM  PHin  i;u  |^%T  I  >        I     L  :  1  r.  I 
CCfiU  M'UKJkT. 

^rfiVnr      Kk'cry  Idling  dia'  .im  ji-|.  ..|.-i' 
tlif  irif^'i'i'P'i'  nrilii'.  !;riiMi  i>Hj;'ti*  ti  in-  nitfilr 

Itri'nvii,  1"  ■[■■'^iiill ;  i  n  ;i  r.^:  u:  i'T',  iviit^f-i  tdi;  I  mf-  iffi  = 
Ipoii  ofbr-.-ud  ii'iiil'ipi  rid  c..iiiir!n^)  1  11  I'lrrni'  ■ 
in  ihft  Btftlr  (tf  Mnl;><^     ."iriil  n<>  '..irn. 
atmcilk'  (rjril  mt  f?i[ifri(itiein  .111. 1  1iti.ji',>„  i  ■. 
rinjicc  lh«ii  ilic  jHm'tvn  wilf  '"in-L't-Ji  (jrimr  ihnn 
miy  Ibtitirr  mniiiii;c[r<'(i i.  ivIh-Out  it       m  linr 
IpiMiLui  iifirl  iiTh'iiaiiiliuti  u("  iri-t'M,  pr         riMinhrr  :) 
prr>piir!f>|!;  ihc  crfliini.1  nf  tvliti'l*  ii  id  cudin'nir.i 
mit'liHo  'le  bacIttvQTdin  MmnmnfcfUlns;  tbe  h'BiR 
<->{'  Ilia  RTtpntlrTJf'i  f^if  tlie  Fj^nMll  orothcir. 

Bul  whlioiit  rmilirr  rirn^lrlisl  w>ll  |«rici!bi  to 
iitalR  wTini  ihiti  iitiponartr  Jier/^very  ia,  Intp- 
it  ivitli  ihoec  whonre  mlllfi^  to  h^oefir  !■       ■  -r 
perlcro'ntft  ot  vlher*    eo  uofl  da  liltAwin 

In  the  aplftciion  of  spftri  wlioot,  ^ako  ui 
'j\jBlr«lfl  uf  a  (ffjod  (("Jiiliiy,  ihnn  Uike  n  »  .-»f  'rr 
■emcn  with  fi'ifeu&uJ'ljcicfUlv  Inri'.i:,  lolhnt  fi  dueb- 
tjfe  of  the)  6  will  iiojia  ihwii^jti  1(.   TDe  one  buahi^l 
tbB(  trundiriM  will  bti  k(^rnr4«  Ariln-  Uil-ol  \rx'^. 
aiift  (bt«  jJmutd  b*;  UMd  for  i^>s^.  >V  ic  i.  1  1  j 
i*  {rrowti  and  gercninatrs,  it  will  Iv  inur-i  iii  i-  i!.-- 
blsdw  which  •pritijr  from  tt  ^viil  t* 
prrfcciii  till)  finniA  hfislibv  nr:'i-»frtnfT,  iiini  w*I) 
inDintam  ihc  BBme  BcjuJtlityiiii  it   ih-iuny  ft  liur- 
I  veniitijf.   Than  in^iCHii  (jrbn\ 
poriinn  of  ftiiiHlI  tveatdy  ntf).  lis  unn  Ih-i-        ■  .  i 
or  pinched  kctn«li!,  wlm  li       (bi_*vLT  \ii 
tbifijS  but  pmall  BiravT  niiii  cruisciiiiemiy  ;.i,,:ij:  .ji 
nn^.wfb'jOF  quofify,  ih.?  v^li<>lc-  wilt  frflri»1  o  ftfc 
chanifo  ta  touift  trj  mttiiirjiy,  iJiwt^iDiil  oT  omny 
evira  tvhiah  nllcnd  \.ht  fowiii^  i>r  jrrAlti  wbm 
aifliog  I»  nt'^loctt!!!. 

But  ,  eaya  ihff  reader,  lliig  itnportrtiit  tliac«iV!eiy  nf 
whith  ysiii  ep(j«k,  dn^ii'i  arnouiii  in  nny  thkaf!  itUm 
Hlf     II  li(](.  tiiit-n  liiKJivrt  lor  v.nr»,  ihai 
liip  r.ni:jil  f>rMins  (roni  seed  wlieal  la  0  cnoit  mW, 

nml   le  ni.iw  tft'tit'ruFlv  prnfitianil  ri:  -  -  , 

(Lurni^F-.     I  n-ill  n>r'*'.-.inilly  biEi  ■,  .  1. 

tvf-i  lini','.-ii  .  .I'ini.-  .rarntd  Ui  iIici'Mkiii  ijji.ipi-.j.-  .' 

>  '  '  I  :  ynu  itnuvr  hai  ititjn  of  ihg  t««| 
bmii-tiiu  II  rtjmWtrtHi*  >|llJ  dl«mVcTy,  mi^« 

pracUoo  iq  «cMnl«n<«  wilti  ila  icaaoMbls  iJieitfyj: 
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I  Rni  eil'ornicij  llmi  lanac  JJoivleSf  r^iq.,  of  ctiis 
■  ''V[v  iri.  i!  i|m  ps(jcniiii*iit  the  past  waBOdT  ati J 
H  wbai  he  litiJ  (tood  ren&on  la  exfieci : 
.  ■.rlfCt  giwwtli  ol  wlieat  lie  lins  evrr 
All  iIjh  tirnda  were  uhuui  ihc  SiUiic 
:  iHT  rven,        ri!i  pftil  ecentc J  lo  have  (lie 
'    iro'in  tt)c  iifDU  it  witH  «owp J  up  lu  ilic 
AnJ  tieri)  I  espriiss  n  iviali  that 
-        miilio  1)18  Views  oiiJ  fjtpfnvnce 
'  I  i<[ijivri  Id  ihti  (lubKc,  BB  he  cin 
■    I      iHB  uuo  cx|)encfice  in  \.hU  inniit-r.  i 
t\>-  i['i*Tti  line  [iraf  lice  ehtiukl  t>c  aJopicil  ^•fiiK-ral- 
I"  lit?  liiinuTd  vf  [htB  BlEiie,  Ihe  nu'iliiy  iitnl 
ly  of  rhe  niicfit  ciop  ivoiHJ  in  i\  vory  li^w 
I"}  inm^aBfil  one  qunrier  t»y  llio  Bimplo  pio- 
I  'j^t  '  I'^ifiiiiff  deed  In  ilie  iTtipariion  I  Imve  fitimett, 
-  h  i      limuier  nepi3  lie  atr^iid  of  injuring  liia  scetl 
'',  ■  "TyiiJC  line  [irtncipk  to  100  j^real  nil  rxirpnie, 
\".  "uti  who  taiiilidly  rcfiecis  on  ihc  eul'jjcci, 
I  'l  i<iiM-fieil,  1  ttiiiih,  nt  (he  propriely  etu\  rea- 
■  TE  14  in  ilii;  eii^^cdlions  t  have  nadfli'.  The 
;  ■  ■-^'mein  ie  vviihin  ihe  reaflli  or*  cvwy  liirtner, 
jf  \  fif.  ci.i[i  ^jiiufy  hriuiicir  on  ilua  poiuF.  P, 
tt  \  'lthrop^  jVurmftrr,  1841, 


BOTATIDET  OF  CROPS— ((^'''^BV. 

'         ' ' -lober  number  of  your  periodical  ie  a 
Lin  on  ilie  suS'jcci  ol'  the  romiion  of 
■  r  ,      .1^  ,J ,  S.,  who  <:lLiim>  lo  ba  n  prgcticttli  find 
1  !\       no  doubl  is  nlso  atucce^BtuI  fjrmcr.  Tliie 
I  iDl  eu^jfci  has  ;ilsa  cluict'ed  much  of^  my 
ji)  ;  and  a?  Hie  ecfieme  ofroiBliun  of  J-  S., 
ny  frejtetis,  SO  (ar  as  (  undcrslsnd  ir,  rn- 
►  ,    t,;,-e  niy  own,  I  (e^l  very  nnKioiis  lo  soiix  frnni 
JiKii  (1  lifrip  more  inlbrmaiion,  rind  iher^fure  ailop; 
ihe  uftly  moana  1  have  of  refinhiop  hiro,  niicntly, 
ihfonuh  your  puhlicaiioci,  whirb  I  am  Mlways 
rlLid  to       used  bb  b  medium  ol  comiDLjnicaiioni 
t»  nvirrt  our  pructictil  lUrmers. 

I  nm  jnyaelC  a  yi^ung  farn^er,  flFid  live  in  a  sec- 
lion  whi-r^  wheal  end  corn  are  ihe  principal  pro- 
duct* tbr  marker.  My  larmmg  caresr  was  com- 
cimicrd,  and  I  may  odd  has  continued  wiih  zeal. 
r*t  V  TiileiilEDii  was  piirtiPiitarly  given  'o  the  collec- 
I  II  ^3iiJ  applicalion  or  raanurei ;  bur,  oolwlih- 
a  riiiL^na  the  iDOf^t  sirdimuus  exeriionv,  I  tVBa  &\' 
wmyt  dHCouraged  nt  the  %-eryEiiiari  quantiiy  of 
land  iictually  manured  each  year,  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  required  (o  be  pul  imo  ^ratn, 
Thie  difficulty  B0gg«a(ed  the  idea  oP  manuring; 
'  ■  ■■p,n  crops,  I  accordingly  tried  sowing  and 
J  under  rycj  buckwheat,  peas  and  cl^vfir. 
M>  .  liperience  (eacbe*  me  iboi  \Uo  Iwo  forTtier 
ore  ^voiihlpsB  afi  crope  Ibr  mnoure.  Tfaere  can  i 
bo7«ver  be  no  doubt  ol'  ihe  rnrlctiini?  quality  of 
peoa  or  clover  turned  under,  J.  introJucts  ihe 
y-ia  in  bia  roialion  jmsi  al^fr  iha  corn,  I  would 
lid'iw  whether  he  fiowa  the  pens  ihc  year 
.  ■■.ling  the  rorn,  Uiua  eiviog  np  a  whole  yfar 
I  I  I  iv  roialion  to  Che  pen  crop,  or  doe^  he  sovr  Ihe 
(iLu.  ^riiiini^s)  the  graunin^  rorn  and  lurn  them 
tuidei  itie  satnA  fall  thai  the  corn  is  removed  7  If 
tfa«  latter,  flt  Tvhai  lime,  and  nl  what  stnie  of  ad- 
vancemeiit  of  the  cor;),  doei  lie  bow  the  peat? 
What  kind  of  pea,  bhiI  at  whai  rat?  pir  ncrv, 
does  he  sow  t 

An«r  trying  ihe  meiUod  of  rowing  peas 


aniorgat  ibe  jrrowing  corn,  at  Iba  time  or  laying 
ty,  ivntioul  Hiiwfea,  I  have  adopted  Ihe  other 
mode:  viz. :  to  plough  the  land  iht  S])ricg  sue- 
reeding  ibo  corn  croj)  and  bow  (ho  pfss.  Tho 
pcaa  aio  turned  uijilcr  in  the  fall  Ibr  wheat.  1 
hnve  only  made  one  crop  of  wheat  in  Uiia  way. 
That  was  reaped  (hii  year,  and  was  a  tobla  crop 
li.r  Mic  seasnn  on<^  Ifinil,  The  crop  was  lo  much 
heller  limn  I  had  eupcclcdj,  llmt  1  havo  engrailed 
Itfoi  ripa4altow  in  my  rfgular  ^yeleni,  al  any  rate 
until  I  Iparia  Trom  the  i:o[ilributora  to  the  Krgisdcr 
sumo  b«?ner  pittn. 

The  5lh  iieiu  in  J.  S.*a  roiBtjoo  which  he  pro- 
iiouncea  a  fuliiabie  crop  Ibr  the  land  is  unforlu- 
nnlely  omiUfd.  May  1  ofiU  liim  lo  supply  ill 
Hia  rotation  resemblos  mine  so  cJusely,  ihai  I  am 
plEfiBtd  10  he  eupported  in  niy  praclice  by  Ihe 
aulboriiy  of  one  who  lias  nearly  doubted  the  pfo- 
Jcict  of  fiia  [lirm  in  the  short  ipece  ol  «even  years. 

A  VauNG  F^buBR. 


ASALV^lS  or  COAL  AVHKS. 

Tdc  Bit  Fw7n«r«^  B«ti«U:r. 

The  white  infloreecenco  rouud  on  t]ia  cuaJ  irom 
Ih^  Appomaiox  coal  pits,  when  it  has  been  much 
expneed  In  the  alraoFphere,  together  with  the  oc- 
caeional  appearanee  of  autpliurel  of  iruoi  led  me 
tn  Juok  ri:ir  eome  sale  of  alumina  iu  ila  nehev. 
Wiih  this  view,  a  poriion  ol'  the  rccetil  atheu 
was  lixivialed,  and  <ho  solution  thus  obtained 
coticcntraled  by  boiling.  To  a  porlion  of  this  so- 
luiion  liquitt  ammonia  waa  added,  which  ihreiv 
dovvn  nri  abundant  precipiltile  oj  afunnina,  whilst 
the  aJJiiiun  of  muttaie  ol  bEiryia  etioivcd  the 
presence  of  Biiljlmric  acid,  The  remaimlrt  of 
iIiR  concentrated  solution  woe  sh^hily  ucidulaieri!, 
and  a  liille  polupea  added,  ilje  vvhule  vfUM  allowed 
lo  eland  (en  or  twelve  hourt,  when  well  cherac- 
icrized  crVBiala  of  alum  were  obtained  from  Mia 
solutioii-'leflrving  no  doubl  of  the  prcaence  of 
9u!phat«  oJ'  aluaiinn  In  ihs  afiheSi 

Aa  ih*"  Rshrs  were  jual  (fora  tha  fire,  it  i^aa 
evideal  thiic  lime,  W  pre^enl,  must  exist  in  iia 
cauelic  state.  A  portion  of  ihe  natiee  waa  ec- 
cordinfily  ireaied  wjih  difuie  muriafic  cicid,  and 
from  ihe  Gllered  eolulion  licne  was  precipiialed  by 
oxalic  actd.  The  proloxide  ol'iron  ivaa  de^ecred', 
and  thrown  dolVD  by  hguid  Eulpbureiied  hydro- 
gep. 

Thindiriff  that  tha  mnt'pr  mishi  iaterest  eoeds 
of  itire  readers  of  ihe  Kegister,  the  mtae  experj. 
menis  were  repealed  on  a  haotvn  (^uanriiy  of 
nehes,  with  the  riilluwinc  reauli,  which  is  commu- 
nii'ated,  not  it*  an  exact  analy^iii,  but  db  an  ep^ 
proxiTnationt  lelieved  to  be  BulEriemly  accurate 
ibr  every  praciicnl  purpoac. 
Alumina  2.5 
Lime     -      -      -      .      -      -  1,1 
Oside  of  iron     -      .      .      -      .  i.g 
Cinderij  earthy  bilcT  silicioua  mailer  -  95.3 

100,0 

A<  Ihe  aehes  in  lonrns  are  usually  mJxed  with 
animal  mailer,  which  during  ^lecomnosilion  givei 
out  ammonia,  the  valu^  of  lhe«e  QebeB  aa  a  ma* 
nure  would,  acccrding  lo  Liebi^,  depend  preally 
OB  the  sulphale  of  aluminn,  which  \a  n-adily  de- 
compoBcd  by  ammonia.   The  Hramonia,  which 
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phnii;,  leaving  ili--  iil>.-r;jLJ  .jl  

mora  Bninionin.  Tli-  i-mh^ui  liu'c  H:;!i(ivi;.rii?ti 
uiio  p  carSoiittit  lij.  [  LJiiitlniiiiii.;  wiiii  r-i>tl:)iHiiii  aeid 


abrforb  I  ((!<?  niodo  iIcmiiiLifil  iji  Mr.  \Ti 

'   .iiiHK  111  Ihr  niriLiftBiM  c}[IUtM;«i1,  pmve  llmi" 
i-ilicraiiuim  liiiMi  )iQV«  bRcci  iif  ihu  iir^ttdrScarllfe^ 


|1V.^^ 

I 


■I  .  r 


the  liillidiMir.ii-  iMril  vrv'l  1"  liiKJ  |il:u-'r',  1'OIJlU.lOi 
SUlphaU  "I  .ff";,iw..-!  ;ili-!   i"  "'.U.;  ihe 

pcoccn  by  which  Ml}  oi  l\m  luaiirr-i  111  lie  U.  tVtf. 
ttr  AitellluHtty  himssir  of  ttic  mmma  l^ict. 

/•#l«r»Aurft  P*c.  l8iR,  ^e^l. 


HH.  VFKBtt'i  P'llOCEH  U*  UAHlfKO  ttlQAB 
TIIOM  COilN-STALtlll. 

Citrw'lit'mi  ill*  PtrwiKini^  CMbuL 

Willi  regurd  »o  Mu  Wt^lb's  laie  cxperiraBtiw 

t1ini  Ihe  sBTtipleis  i>\  euijEir  iiiKt  niolnMee  wliicN 
iMiiii  cshihiteii  ai  "lit   IIi.'nii^iiHoi:il  Sot^iy's 
r<iyniB  iu  I'hiluJelplna,  werr  iar  ggjHjiioi  Tt>  nny 
ihn  I  have  seen  rnndo  Ituni  Mie  beOL  by  Krai  pw- 
ceaa  ;  111"  publiflliet!  account  afiku  inoda  orfUftntt- 
laLiuVe  IB  inierefiling,  and  lliQ  cuoipflrniive  yield 
I,!-!  ceiii.  of  sugar  LB  very  ^rcai,  ntu\  not  adeily  la 
b«  acpoiinled      ;  'or  wh)le  he  IB  obiaining  ane 
uuari  orcrysialliJiiblile  tirjuor  (mm  «ix  nuutiB  ol  ex- 
pnEi«t?d  juifJ  if^'in  i^he  com-Blalk,  ibe  Louisiana 
planifire  Bud  that  iheir  richeiit  juicfi  tram  ihe  cane 
yicldB  HQ  more  ihan  one  in  eighi,  Llie  Eiveniyif:  be- 
mg  i'tom  tLilirieefi  lo  fiiteeii,  and  ^'Jim--  as  luw  rs,- 
Ihiriy  of  Sl'iy  luf  ont:.    Mr,  Webb's  comninnicu- 
ligcj  has  found  il«  way  iuia  many  ofllie  diaiani  pSL- 
Mrs,  ttcdihey  have  ijeaemilly  ojade  it  uppuuthat 
hu  Lab  ttbtainat  LOOO  puada  of  ■ugttr  fAT^BCT^ 
bum.  the  corn-fltalk,  whereas,  he  only  Hif^  Tib 
opififon  w  lliat  ibat  qusDtiiy  per  acre  nwy  be  ob^ 
totned  by  so  improved  mode  of  culiivaijan,  l^e,.; 
butt  wooldaikj  would  ever  iftjiiitliiaQliiy  of  sugar 
pay  ihfi  expeane  of  mtttiuraciure  ami  remuofraic 
ihe  loBfi  of  itiB  corn  crop"?  I  coiilt^ss ihftl  I  frrr  iioi. 
YflU  very  pn*)perl>'  comi^limenl  Mr.  VVijbL  on  hie 
'lUtiCBH,  Bcld  1        Willing  to  award  liun  ii  meihii 
fir  feii  ingeauiiy  p'i^J  pertevcrance,  biii,  for  ivhiH 
(inrt  yf  \he  procees  he  contcivet  ha  hae  a  Tij^lit  lu 
u  iinieni,  I  am  ai  a  iu^a     conjeciure.    Ifit  be 
upon  Uie  aimple  TacL  of  having  ohtalDud  Bugar 
ftom  tif*  com-Btalk,  buodreda  of  old  [leople  wltj 
loll  him  they  accom  plished  itiaij  mnny  yeari  ago, 
and  long  belore  he  wga  boi^,  it  beiriig  n  commoiii 
prncticQ  in  Ibe  Umc  of  tha  revaljdiion  i  ihe  manu- 
)4wiiuref»,  howeve*',  coDleOtihg  thetoael/ea  with 
tLiH  «>Tcp,  and  noLC&rryirtg  ihe  evaporalion  lo  Lh€ 
cryfliallizina  p'lint,  iheir  object  of  priJCurirg  mo- 
taBces  bi'in::  »l'i;iifn?J.  Or,  la  i(  iii  iho  simple  opa- 
ratioil  oi' exLriii:U[i^  ibc  i"'"'  in  il"*  eirifiryo  BUi\e,  hy 
ivfiifi^i  lo  conreni  tliIp  ihi-  juiiM's  m  i  Sf  muck  and  lo 
prev«ut  Iheir  iJis&ifiauoi)  ^    Now  this  tins  bvten 
pracltflud  Ibr  agea  en  ihct  cocua'Erea  for  the  very 
wniQ  pufpoae,  and  Air.  Webb  no  dcubi  knetv  it, 
end  hftameKly  adopled  the  procew.  We  are  lold, 
t*  It  Id  usual  ta  deprive  aoinfl  atltinBe  Ireci  ofrhcir 
frut-budii,  in  order  that  ihoy  may  produce  n  Jnnk 
CUflfld  'paviah  arrack,'  and  il  h  trte  rnrjijluymeni 
DTMiiia  mca  ta  wHect  ibia  irUcle,  whiah  la  eoid 
uiulu  the  Diinap  of  toddy."   It  etAoei  ba  li^  the 


liHdtfMt^oJ  Of  ptacUacii,  nnd  rhji 
CtSH  c>r  mar^ulfl^iturv  IihiI  itiiii.i  mt-tl.    ■  I  .  .' 

ptrlbnuijd.    Now,  It- 1  it  r*oi  lur  fupp'^*-' i  ''i  j  t 
ivitili  to  iVlfili^t  uu  iolri  iruii]  ilio  i'Ti-lil  v^'liit'ii 
Mr.  Wabb'BiJuifi  t>iJ'  I.  »v'i>(ii  tJitt  he  w^uUl  Ui- 
lariD  Ihe  reader"  xil  di'-  Cnbitj'-i.  n-'tn'  *'«  |b*' 
BpecERcnjii^nB  tipuu  u'hicii  lii^  •^tftwm'ia  hid  n^ht  iu 
f-evlHct  ll»  Iff  fit  dniti^  xvhni  Iiiijt  bL'Kn  Jmi«  firr  (Ifo 
lati  sgR;  pointiiicr  uiii  what  orii^innl  prJflcii))o  Qfj 
iiaw  c<)nitiri*BMiHi  id  ojitiibiii'il       t'i*  Riodb  af 
luaQurncii^riiij!  ttitr^r  f>t>ra  Ute  cuni-iiiulk. 

J.  M. 

t'atlim  More,  .VW,  iViw.  W,  IS41. 


In  the  Farmer,  i*f  Ni>vemberJ 
DurandV  mElhod  of  stontiinB 
biiny  CuUivfflioN  With  lUm  I  enllrrfy  ■ 
cuiUiig  up  corn  it  ijie  «nii)c«>T,  nnf^^fil  and  bHt  miy 
oi  maaogin^i  bal'ti  for  itmin  Bi>rl  (bdd«rj  odd  '^"'^ 
iftat  lay^Djiduwa  ih^  com,  or  b^Dilifig  ttiAln  U 
dkit  iaicijinvid  nml  uiint^(-ciMinry<  1  lakedva  ri 
eeteeUog  iwu  {^'uud  IuII'h  un  ihe  tcnlx*  (o(r«  aiHl 
fiviRiiTii'  iln'if  lopfl  maf^ihrr  for  n  liiBndmij*n,  tl<rn 
t  ill  liLi  round  ihe*p  irt-ci  liilt*  »*  Bucli  wi  I 
iiiflki?  u  i^imili  (if     *i.iq!fiNki  Flit  yolir  i?f<iii 

rotuiii  ilir:  c^rL;!r!k,  hiii]  uJ'ift  rl' iiboai  fiDiril< 

do::<:ri  good  smlk^'i  cro«K  tfjctu.  JjMnii'  I'lrut  iuf- 
VftiTiif  iiml  lie  ivUli  n  i:rAin  l<iio4.   Thciri  dauM' 
down  Ihe  taeeetB,  and  bitid  tvlih  vnn  Ualk, 
iiviit  iheco  tontbeTc  and  ihr  ttook  4«  dtinr. 
ihinlf  mf  =t»y  ntlfAr  Llie  fiejti ;  Tor  tiBt>  HHJm  «i«r 
bracir)^,  and  give  yhf  Kioi^k  «U(^h  a  ^Mftr^r^  ifu 
1  hey  cannot  oiow  ovfr.    TJnupmrfl  in  itiprviiii 
give.-t  ;he  apf  a  rhanrti  lo  m  l  i1  iicr 

win  rol  [iamiLge  iri  iiriy  ivj-nlhrr,  i  ii  r  ■  (i-n  upl 
frreen  fmd  we'.  Bdl  I  ihink  iIh-  vn: 
pritvt'iri'Mil  en  [Mr  l^urftnJ ndc/'j!.'  la  (Ft  umi^J 
iviil'i  thr>  ^ullie;  ihiff  itiori^h  >jiiHcull  to  dcarhb^^ 
\p  d^i^e  in  an  uiHian'.  aod  «avea  tlMtfMQlMft^air 
oiitlon^'  banda.  Doubling  down  Ihfl  wnlv  li  uT 
no  jfruat  conwt^nenrfl,  but  oilLk  tu  tlie  Dr^tncvar 
■  lie  B(cmk|.  frlid  n  Vf.iy  a\tqh\  laMtftnm^  is  tttlfihcwui. 
Coro  put  up  tn  ilim  way  will  vtand  lor  »iiy  lentr*! 
of  limti  in  ftpy  hind  ol'  wcfltther,  aad  isa  prr.>f!i(j 
90.Ce  from  i^v^ry  tiling  hut  vermin-  Wdicn 
with  to  can  ii,  lei  nw  hrind  bend  owjr  ihe  ctuokri 
and  auijihcr  v-m  iht^  -'tundirt;^  tjill«  wlIIi  a  cicUc 

anil  bnib  Inritllji'r  ihniiv  II  io  ih.p  ('.rtrt. 

Now  niy  fi;UMl  is  in,  i  wieli  ta  mukv  an  inquiry^ 
and  atnn-  «  /nr^f,  h'->jniig  ihAi  you,  Mr  tvAnciTt 
miFT^a  (j|  ynur  n'UiJrre,  vvfll  favor  iw  iv\ilt  yonl 
opiiiioii. 

1  Imvi^  olien  l)<^[i.ni  ilim  ^hc  flight  »f  ■'tK->ri  li.  1:1' 
would  maks  a  mure  with  loot  miwarry,  Iwt  al- 
wayecoiMLilared  ii  a«  tiin«on  »Jo>^<   U'll  Inie  m 

not")     Now  fof  Ihfl  /flCL    W«  hrtil  r,  luuf-ynnr  old 

luara  which  bad  broujiHt  a  finn  rnlj  ihui  ^y.tia^ 
a&d  wu  Afltia  wiib  wil.  Abc>ui  ihm  wt 
itnoot  auim  Don  wu  1g  b«  killnl  on  llta  Uani  (tc 
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ir'il  out  III  (ba  bwUi  01  ■Ni- 
I  'i  'L  ^-.'Liu  jiAtl  murii]), 
1 ,  :i     ilj  [.LiL'.il}  hiiii,  ['Ul  her  <i> 

duJ    t'lC  tl'ikd  ClL'UI)(^<j  hJiL*  Wit-.  U  MHIi'-'.j  1<F 

Ihui^  nitM  Uic  luutltir  Wnih  litrj  wijv        iJ<jll  M)iO, 


I  VtuuM  I'm.  Cdi.jLii 


Tiiu'.^D  limv  iu,iiuy  ln<K)«  ot  nch  urn  n:<|uiin;il  ta 


y/  'J'of'/<  IJ/'  J/cirJiiTcl. 


FEtll  t-liuat!,  tiut  lutii  iL  lu  li^r  IliiIi  ['cis  tUiJ  •.hi'iJiliK^ 
\mr  teetti.    Iti  jiwi  luuH';rii         'i<r  jit.iiiMnitu, 

fGUaw  tlm  Itllll?  CuiMr.]  llu'ilti:  ClUJ  give  tiid 
cuRLly  ru/"|H7Be  itjdi  bus)      si^y  (Imt^;  ti^n  "liuL 

b(i3  tr.iiiaiijcia,  Ltuanj-fwriiril  L>y  evitlaity,  i  Imvt 
bill  liitlr  ;  Lnji  t'jcult  irut:  lliL-ntit''^  iKr  luiiii- 

cJ  ii  <:i>ll<^c^ii<i>  (il  lt>cl*f  I  iJLtt^Miiit  Ihm,  ivtlli  ihu 
Htjit!  (t  ni'iy  riuvt:  In  toiiii!  iviiy  uaelul.  JJ. 

Il .  ii;  lii.j!  jrciiia  necMRttryi  unless  cnuri^ 

U£u  call  be  Ei^JiJui^^tl.  Wi!  ot^vijr  teii>m  hi'unl  al 
|t>i-  I'Xjiicnt^D  til  iho  ijci'luioii  Lid  JnlludMt  tu,  uud 
iiure  iidilnn^  la  tt,iy  cilticf  iii  lU  iU|7|iort  or  KlutB* 
t>iif<.   C'nu  axiy  ouif  give    tiitiar  laiAn  i—Eo,  ti> 


I  I'll/,  I  C'lriii.  HiTJ"  (■lirniiii-'tf. 


r  (i.iii  11-1 

M«un.  D'>o->>M-;i:.i<ii 

pnNluped  fill  ditt-iu  Iti4^  iti<Miii>it  mjii,:!!  tiic  cotnccini- 

■tTA*;!  OQ\y  ul'  a  tlOK  US  yvx  reuclift)  us,  iflQ  tiiilb' 
tacKv-iai  ivhictt  ia  as  lallowa :- — Tlietc  ch^ntUiB 
rii^unl  tkitrii^ii  as  Uie  eleDiuni  wh<»c  prtijteiivei  Lr 
at  tliv^eaMwt  tmporiatuCQ  m  niautirct  Bod  evvry 

bla  m  fell  o^titiuliuiiil  view,  provided  that  ftub. 
wkaw  cao  «Aerii:4i0  exQitneJ  prixluc^ii  \a  ti  9oluUe 
V  nlBilk»bt«  «uHif .  ,ir,Jift«ovcrii)umir«^ci^  la 
MKafiabbaoT oaicringinTo  isiMndttfUHtition,  an<1 
ul'  M  'uniisltfnif  unixnoniucal  nits  ain^  oihcr 
n:L-'.ti*vii  roiuliiunOmi,  the  suSiAta^idis  cuumiiiiii^  i< 
o*n  lifl  no  iiB*'  lor  ini>iiyn'  ;  flff  ;»<  [itovi-il  tiy 
ill*  ►luili' 1"!  'fin  ''('tl  u)i'."icUrfr>H  i\liifill  I'ufilJlilif 
fiif  *i  liTiihln  1 1  i[-a  ill    III' ri  iL't'ii,  LiiiiL    >i:1  liriis 

,■  ■   .    rh'>   t  tl'j'"l  II    1 1  i-iJri]ri'.      I  fi-'n  il,>- 

(  iiLj'  i.i  II  tiiiiliUDi  i"  i>f^  tU:H:nn<i)f^i  hy  lii'' 
power  ii  popacMci  ul  yieUkig  ammonia  ;  putrid 

|L-Mi1ir£iEvi^  L'l  >^'>i'i|)i«>)  yields  carbanmeofvuiBDDiVi 
arod  ffuniK',  iKni  tiehoompoaoiwhictiforwmiitit* 
hMBiri^ii  ieTiifity  Uv  the  arid  »andB  oMhe  I'emvion 
CaarU  ri^ixiala  nlnuMi  enlirely  of  aaltv  ivilti  hu 

uniift.-tj^i .  If  1 1  :>  11  1'.  'V\ie  'iuiUar-Fr  tio  nni  tiridArvfLlue 

D'tfliJiiif  «;iii-;        I  Iif;  contracvi  ifjpy  mlmil  lh<T-ir 
(ir^^ncn  'o  tie  i£idiiin?r>r-iii!-  (ii  tlm  j^^"™'^' 
piuiua  ;  ncvcntititci*,  i<  lA  ici  Amnion i-^  ^^^i  iht^y 
(Lbaij*!)  tty  loritie  moil  tmporlan^  Tlir  loria^v- 
uie  tabln  gtmllia  roHli  i^mUr  lo))ijiir^  in  rt:- 


i\twe}  ^ui  uiumtiij  J  iii'U  411111  ^ur  iJn;|JtitetiJ 

lIUujBu  JJritul. 


Wlieat  atraiiV 


22 

ItKf 
97 


Utr.  ujijii^'^  ^utiiTMj.  With  ilie  licndi  oiler 


Itimiiltiiw 

Uy.,  Ul  1H4I  - 

0(H  slruw 

U'lii-.u  I 

MfucLulLU  Htraw 

(jfcisD  beeileaTC«,  0'"*"Ji 

I'uLiaUiibtivi'a 

Currot  teavco 

Uc<iitiie«v«ii  - 

Sea  wnuik  * 

Ihi. 

A!  lilt  duM 

Jiiii'.H  c^ulm  ' 
Fials  caktf  ' 

Beat  roei  nuln  " 

Do.         -      ■  ' 

PoiQIiO  pulp 

Sureh  muer 
Do,         .      -  - 
Siarcli  rerutd  - 
Do.  ... 
DuflghOj  dmkiing*  - 
MrnwJust  ol  nctlcia 
Do, 

lie.  af  ^^r  wood 
Ihy. 

StuvtloHt  ol  ualc 
Sijlirl  ncuwduElj 
I'oiv  udnti        -  - 
JdixPcl  cow  iJUQg 
Solid  l^oraB  duDg 
Hone  urioe 

Do.  pig  dung  - 
Do.  *heep  dung 
Do.  gijatdung 
Pj^oji  ilung 
Lmuid  Fi^roiah  naniiijro 
Do.  .      ,  . 
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Dry  niimrulvr  Sffth 
I>'j.,  I  ri.-.ui;J  rmJ  ilricJ 

Da  - 

iJu.,  iw^ulqleJ  mil!  jirrMwi 

Woollen  rags 
OodtctiiiicFi 
Dol,  moUl 

GltJ«  draw  {wr^  dt  - 

OmvcB  

fAMiBiif  r^tnoLt  '>!  ihi]  cDtinul^Drin-i 


Mcisl  ilneci. 
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«5 

.<*TtfB  E^ONt;  HOl'SK." 

This  buLWLngi  wKoBQ  liislorj  U  now  '^[iiirh  li 

WfflppKi  In  (lie  my^tfty  of  llifi  [jjifI,  mNi^t  cf^umm- 
Mi^  Tor  a  ceiilurj*  v-r  nioir  imkinj u-n  \i,  \\s  titiUTeeC 
iiei^liLiofi  or  the  Ciltkui.  nihiiliii.ii.i'j,  l:•t^^ir^8  lo 
ifttfesi  ihe  iiii'TTitjoik  ol  the  [jrei»eiii  day  i  tinJ  mi- 

(o  ihe  auihorsanil  lbs  purpose  oHia  conairuc- 

Ttte  &(on4  ffnus*  (for  iuqU  Ii  ib  now  rarailiany 
unned  by  every  one  in  ihv  vigmi'y)  >b  slEijaic^iJ 
M-lfap  upper  pari  ol' J"ameB  ciry  county,  on  \hp 
lanil'  (an  un>io1iivared  (nici)  or  Mftjor  £c]nitintJ 
Chrieiinn,  on  the  right  bank  t'^  Wnn-  cr'-ek  nJji) 
aboul  S  miles  Itoin  ita  jtni(!ii(nfi  I'.  i  !■  'i  .mIi  iiv»!r. 
Itet-enily  fin()in,g  himesirm  leieutt^i  while  in  a 
viyit  [o  KiriJ  arid  Queen  courtly,  tijc  wrrtsr  (lelef< 
HuiHid  10  visit  xUia  object  oi  growing  curioeiiy. 
A  pi^riy  of  (bar  peRdas  accordingly,  with  ihis 
piirp»t>ej  lefl.  the  King  and  Quf  eo  ehorein  the 
iDDrninE  of  ihe  21ai  of  Noveinbert  and  alter -0 
deliu^lml  ro-w  HcrusA  ihe  beautiiljj  Vork,  Istuieij 
U  ih*  motixh  0^  Ware  creek.  A  strons  ebb  ilde 
oppMsd  ihe  nsoeneiiin  ol  <hQ  creeh  ia  the  boat, 
tia  pariy  thence  pfoceec!(?J  on  Tool,  gigH  it  nvqp 
4k1I  Ihey  iJlilk  for  haJ  ihey  pfim:  up  iho  creok, 
(wh(th  wftfl  ilieir  tiriiri'i^il  inH  fiii'in,)  withoui  a 
guiilii',  ihcy  WduM  nul  li;ivt^  Jiujiiii  Uie  ol'jeci  ol 
tliiir  k!<:.iii  li,  ili  'iiiili  llipy  thiiui;in  llial  (hey  tldJ 
ri::fi  I'.  I  1  .  !  '  '  ■■  ■  :aiiry  'inaTuciiona.  With  Ihe 
he3|j  ol' .1  g"-'-^,  atliif  a  fjrculiooe  walk  of  six 
m^ea,  ibroutiliiiDe  ntost  britken  aoddeBertcffliniry 
to  be  ^und  e««i  9f  ^he  Blue  Ridg?,  ibey  reached 
tbe  ohjeet  of  ihck  viail. 

Ttie  itone  houee  is  aom  in  ruine,  more  or 
Jeuor  eiLch  iralL  having  tumbled  donn^  pa  tfftee 
«reiUier  iho  rnof  or  floor  being  left.  It  waa  ft 
reciBngular  buitdiug  1B|  by  15  feet.  TEie  (bur 
comen  aland  nearfy  at  (heir  original  height,  be- 
in^  6  Teet  above  (ho  level  ol'  Ihff  floor,  i'lie 
chlOlftey  ti^as  m  n  gcod  Bt4l9  of  Tii''i^KEifv(iriun  5 
ftflt  bfghAi,  bui  rhera  la  •ufflciem  i^videncA  ilmt 


Tlin  nnrtinrs,  ih#i  walla  are  yei  Ui  a  ftufGcktit  maio 
nl  pr'^arrvuijfin  4r>4:n4b|o  ixifl  lo  £it(ti0  at  ut  IXC- 
cuniie  rilcB  uf  tlie  buDdinjf^iH  It  vIl--:]!)  rnijrr,  li» 
mlrvnlioti  wantiuiy  ittie  *lury,  tvl'U  u  tuvii^rtil 

roocn  hii.Jr  bi'lobv  and  half  DUav«  tj^o  vorfAW  of 
iFi'-  <  <irOh.     It  ■(aniiii  nenrir  liofftb' fltMi  «>0inic' 

<  Ai  itii-  b  iiiift  ^-iiil  tailtti  chi.'ini«yr  whlrn  iircijeiSia 

ri'tll*iJ«  rif  lllb  DvalL  liJU  m  firr  [ilecr  in  ihclMliO* 
nicnt,  \m  ici  welt  ifninhtd  ttitiit  t  irtulur  fin;  plncft 
fn  Itie  ifiuni  abovi;,  3A  lucr  wj.lr  uml  'i  Titi  iWii, 
wilh  Ofily  oae  Ilyfi  12  Ijy  13  iiicha*.  On  iKr  vr«t 
eml  M  ihi?  Ooiururay  ^ivj^g  cijtrdnjtja  miu  tbe 
upptsr  RddulsoiliitQ  the  t'n^cmi^ril  ronni  \Wm  tioor- 
wny  ii  e  ftei  wWb.  Fur  whal  purpwe  eauld  n 
Jaiir  C  leei  wrJe  be  riccdc>i  In  a  liou««  191  bv  )tf 

Oflthe  niir[}|  iiir>ic  4ri  a  lieorS  Teei  wida  ^ntd 

tlif  liiiiiii-ti!C[ii^  nrn!  r.K  •■4ch  lida  Of  dtkor  A 
Nihit  Olh.ili|,'Ji  Hil-  ivLill  f  ivjjitij  la  ^  li.'i?<  rc- 
Ecnjllin^  II  ■'mull  ptdi-hdic,  mcasurini!  on  th« 
hiritls  SO  by  ID  irivhflB  and  on  Tbe  autu'da  SO  by  4 
ioehet,  mch  Eidle  la  exm\y  ik^  «apie  ivzi^,  tad 

wotietructcd  mih  cnrr.  If  lbr*r;  titili-i  ware 
merely  invMijlfid  liii*  puf^iu«£!«  u|  vt?niiJ,M.  ju,  vtlijf 
tvnrti  Uicy  TundA  wider  nrithiri  th«n  wiiDoai,  *n4 
why  were  Ihey  bolh  pulon  the  tartiR  lule  with 
tbed^rl   On  lljp  pJiwi  •■nfi?  Ljiic  liiih.  f.' 

awttLdewor  pwri-holci  i>'i'i  (V^m.  n.        .  .  . 

hfidt' in  llie  tliilJJli^,  lliLTi:  in  every  ntasi'i     :  ■n-- 
hevr  ihrri-^  nin-j|  hnvi'  brpn  ti  bticoiui  opeti  \  j  '■  > 
rvs\}ui\ii'\\tu  (Ih-H'-q  in  ihr  Hfimr'  side-      \  (Mit' 

buTTb*"!]  Aniii'  lnilrl,  v.'lin'li    li.iii  r('(-'.MI^Iv  fiitlPT  rrJttk 

ihc -door  cl"  UlS  luiiit'inrin  rrom.  m  lin;  oi.ly  ivni- 
[juiji  ciC  wuud  Id!;  ii  iu  u(  white  oak  iiuii  wri^ 
cvidwn'ty  Btiwfid  w'lih  a  wdi]"*  wyv.  Tli>'  ivrji^u 
ur  the  Iit)UEL\  which  arv  2  Iroi  xh\c\n  m  tita  tuikwr.-' 
tami,  snil  16  Liiches  above^  &m  coAKtruoAl  of 
Icrriigi.nouii'iBand  Hionr,  of  which  itfi  sbuxiiliiDM  t* 
/Ttund  in  itje  hill  uri  wliieb  Tli*  boUnJtng  ctanda. 
ThL-eiones,  ivbk'li  nri*  no1  Urge,  have  gfn>i(«aUy 
(I^L  t'cds  :iEid  arp  h:iri:Ti'r.rrd  id  n  iruc  (BCfv,  ofld  ItU 
iIk^  opi'niitjjQ  ure  litiiehed  tvicti  ffKil  c^uv.  Tim 
i-cmi?iii  UBF'd  la  lime  (iiorter,  dot)  itiuat  hbfaliaeii. 
very  g^wit.  The  meuuremeni*  &ra  all  very  wxv^ 
and  (he  wark  beara  ample  leaUisoo;  uf  ffttmt 
care  and  nu^cty  iu  im  atructtire. 

This  ruin  itdMa  in  eo  i;!ttennvt.-  wix%/ie.  of 
nraude,  ori  a  high  looh  ar  pTctinomciry.  ^nntNd  ihe 
baas  of  which  wiade;  Ware  en;c>lc.  li  ic  oc 
\e«U  iOO  feel  above  the  tev^l  uC  the  vtaw  fui6 
900  r^et  rmm  ill  niitrgin.  The  elip  cai  ho  ap' 
pr^iftPlltd  by  land  unly  by  a  I^JIKI,  (v  l  i  mid  ClrDQI- 
icus  rcijK',' winding  njQi^^  on  tlie  ritfifd  or  iMtk* 
bone  bl  tliid  promontory,  winch  it  KemfitliBHtO' 
r'<ir<<-.v  ih  <l  Hvci  riinr.  cmlj  not  paw  ntlulMl, 
VVliiT)  rill-  liir-i  I.-  iri:>!iiL.nii-d  ifintihcre  Are  DrtOy 
9i,iAi  pr>riiioniDrieb,  i  gmilly  wiidt  cicc-lUIOUf,  l|b(U)>t 

uridsepiimied  Iruui  each  other  by  deep  utd  flaamy 
rnvinicii  whnnf  precipiiouii  aldea  ara  coverM  Mm 
Uie  dbrk  everiirren  latlret^il  cad  bfienaily  tictlcui* 
cd  how  »«ry  dJfliciiU  li  would  be  lo  Jirtt)  ihf  Hi*cct 
withnut  A  guid«.  By  woieiv  the  Siona  Uimibr 
ia  alaiciBt  f>t|ualty  dllEeijIt  to  And,  from  ita  hofetit 
abovd  and  diwianec  iKicu  tho  eti«k-  h  a<utlft 
vtAidtf  tJia  oriffinal  gromb  DflrBca^  md  la  rm- 
d!»red  alill  more  necrei  bv  itieir  deep  (blisj^  far 
hotl  of'  (he  year.  Juar  ovi  i  i>t  n  inr^e  chcstnat  aak 

^proadii  out  ifB  extended  lirdiivlieB,  wme  oT  wb^atl 

»^>pritncVi  s(i  Wi-^t  iiii-         (hr  mifi,  ibm  ihny 

muAt  ItBva  bnen  llie  growth  at  a  pericKl  jUatRrior 
U  Un  Areetim,  pdrtMyw  of  ihe  Aumaiott  of  tiM 


DkiiIi. 
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\^        I'.,  II  ,    ,»  ■  »-<-ry 


TwB  Bihtiil  wePMBieflt  ilia  lime  sUDiiirnl  tttii(«l  B«r*iri-  tuiJ  uf  cioMpeo  W^D  (h"  dtlnif*  of 

What  mejB  rhf  iF-jri'Mt*     'li'i'ttf-ii'H* 'sl' lo  •hkih*" !■  "i  i- ih  r  i-i"  i-r  i  i'ri  ..i(  ,im, -iiey 
i^klilijiif  ?    tt'»»nin.i;i  fijt  woiicealmtifl*,  li»t  r 
n'lif..-.  01    f  ii  iutjjii[;        Willi  ihe  Inilinm?   U  '•J'^Hi^-iy ,  .imj  v 

■  ■  -t:  I  f  ni.liiilft  Asniiui  ih-ft  Etrcitid 
■I        I  in-linlfeff,  it  4uch,  woiiW 

..1.1.  I        '.:li  J -:.-.in.-liJ"|i-'H.    If  wtt  O" 

iVifUbl  c '    ■  '  I"  ■'  rii'n,'*un>'ii.J  pf'-J-'r- 

l(jr««*''i  'I'll!    f 'lu'iuLilk    ui    il'-l'M'^'  ti-J-i 


AIh'j-  MiriiTi;?   Niii.;L;ri'ii.ii:5  miULiiry  tipcrtin.iii* 

ivamld  to  the  rwyflbU  ti  Thu  odiiraiiri!  prucct'^lbiw; 

_  ^  _         _  "While  Otfta  idinL'*  iv<*fi-  irMiirnitUntf  MB' 

why "ijfli  c/uo  til  ii.-  rtrnttiutimiVi    r.tu  j'i  urt  i*  Jttiur*  rikc-r,  CnL  Lvwl.*"  '  -v  .*  v<-fy  nratvm  Ulhtn 
U  iMV  be  connec'tJ  k^.w  I  l-tf        •od  Mnltlfi'J  nu   i    ■>  iiiirvupun  Vo»tt 

lUtr-,    Ii  II  1.'        ■■■   I'     ■■■.!*  ii.vj'.j'iy  'vill  ■  tiK'nii'MiB        iH'-'  tfoL-MHor  in  q.  iiluaUati  tii  Ire- 


(Ic^ieetiiiJ&J  Id  tlicEr  am^ 


Itntiwuii.'  i 


lia 

liihi-il  I.J 
311, 17tL'J,>  hau  tLit! 


■,i  i't  iliu  risU  IliaM. 
-,;  ■!    J.         :i:liclhun,  (HlH- 

•i  I,.  C.I. .       (and  of  wU\vl> 

,r  iH  il. f  ]HJ.ii./iur  uf  KcbEU-ir^ 

10  fi^iiitnu  >hi<i  it;4tiii[m.  it  1*  irue  thai  they  Uo 
noi  n-vr  c)'r<TMy  in  any  other  rwiCoation  than 

III.-  II  .1  '    1       M  ,     PijLdi,  (Uio  poinf  o(  junc- 

fi.         .'      I-'  :iii.j,-il.i>  nni^  Mi«llor"-'il'  ru'CM,)  1>UI 
■  .111  J  Hi  I'fi  I  Hir  citf  lil  nnliifi  aljm'ii  "  lIlD 
t  ,.■!].  .  ■  mill  iJif  liHifT  r-jul'i  W  "Omi  atinl 


liiufily  ihtouifti  lllV  rntliilty,  irKif  [rl  «[  Wfei  Pcilrtl^ 
tVtwro  iImi  r|5hil!Ji  fflBil<^  U  t*euJiili!  Jj'Iciiri-,  wbkb 

«av4 'ham. 

"'Vita  iiavimar,  oat  vbHU  {nunuif^  ttttiiu 
n  roni|iil«l«Qaf  loiicr  hi  WuttLtair,  whuh  lio  hiu>> 

vilJ  itiii*  rebti'lp  in  ihc  lon.o  )*qnci|»!  /iiudiuii  u|Wi 
«<indliiari  lhai  ihey  il«liven*il  up  iJieir  atfti« 'ttHl' 

ilmmoiiiitiDn,  wiih  every  ihine  in  thpir  ppudt'wk-fi 
whk-.ii  tliciy  IjiiiJ  nlitiiLitn-f|  lrH;>m  thr  l^yili't-^  ^m.E 
\hc.  Judiivn*.  \Vtilhlijp»  ]ia«w  im  caw  i'^>  int 
periiiL",  and  olturfutly  accepted  iha  novcrnniif'i 
I  ilUr>  T^e-iArnt*  wef e  kejri  on  both  nJtv,  notl  av 
a^nw^qf  to<  Wttlktnte  Oir  Uir  romJ^  •utunifiiiDiT, 
[lie  goTftrnor  preitf  nl«d  turn  wUh  [ha  plunder  t»e- 
Initging  10  llic  tadinna."  -  -. 


ri.!i?  i(elei*i'P.  Tfin  wiic  iJcfftr  ratghl  IiSkk  betn 
ii-cJ  .'or  n  smRii  ;in'i:«  of  (inld  arUllety.  TtiB 
t-miii-ii  iiitij  Uiij  Itiiiil  lUcrGflbtmt  tuultm  liir  efip. 
D.H  Lilly  vrty  iJilliciih  (tl' tvtri  o\  iJie- 
curi-Pi-.  TliP  Iftnd  Tnr  tiiilf*  in  (ijitiji  iviib,  :iihI 
cit^inl  cvrr  rBiiiDiiii  a  faiwit  wa»ie,  end  *c8fct-iy  oi- 
'rja  an  iiuJui'eruieui,  mving  ilil«  oncknt  virMCiiiir, 

ihr:  tfuiniurjiilly  iifriiirT«U;J  lii^h  Uaii  •(ctfi  liilln  ami 

itif  miiay  niviuL'j  tvliicti  Hi|M(ftie  ibcm-    rh'-  >; 
(i|iEr<  brwiiu  lift  ittM  poilhi,  ind  thowifikt  ihi?  ri'^ 
IruiU'it  rt'*itnunM  njaiic  to  Uie  TRynl  toviiriiinBnIi 
urn  V  Hlbw^.    tt  ■bnujd  be  vtKem-ed  tlinl 


eajiiib*r,IHX. 
OH  »AW-Ol'lfT  AD  AtjtarBK. 


mnui,  M.  P. 

Tbe  abwrvatfoni  on  um  dan     tt  Btanurtr. 
nytf  MdiiTi  Tiuniber  ol  ih«  'i'raniaclioiii  Dl'ihn 
Ili>;lilnnJ  Sceieiy,  tnduee  mi:  rompniimi,  ihai  t 

liuvi!  Iijr  11  (lUHilier  uC  jeUra  bi^cn  in  th*  prnoliMl 

III  ijBiLi:  drtw-iluKf  hji  lit.Tii'yhiirw.  i  hnvc  nclt 
IiuvvtiWi'ir,  n  wiih  >tLjri)^  in  ihl'  'nii^uut-'f  jiicil' 
Imticil  by  Mr.  Siiii,  bui  t)'ivckfi|>i  it  in  cninp^iaiu 
iiir  iili'..(|i  tliiPi-  yfj-ki",   huliii'Si  Mdit^  Im*  uppt^tLittl 

i.l  nr-ri-i  --.iry  lirl"  !l„  |  Kiil  irr  I  It'COni  |  iU<!il  I J  i  Jl  i . 
TIjib  [.n  .'.'  --  I-"  ^Ti;  itly  liicjIiluK;^!  Iky  iL|i.^  ini*  l|it! 
Mff-tS'i'  f   ■■■  .<!  iha  pin9|)0(tiun  fjl  iilk'itji"i:.iin- 

<onih  fi'jrt -li  Uun-,  .■i>it  ihii comfiii^i  w  niut'Ji  lui- 
proviMl  by  (be  DdJuiuii  mC  roa(l-i>cri][»n|ti,  nr  earth 
any  *yft  ihdt  van  be  procurrJ.  Th*  jtaw<ilg«i 


^i^^-z        ,     .  heap  is  B  convunirni  pincp.  of  doptifLle  fur  cliiod 

JJmoo'*  flrttb,  WJW  woi  ih«  lifu  ai  J  ,oul  m  i  animala,  which  uni  lii-t  di^pwid  ot  lournni  od- 

<imtilKit.>Mt  JiMtpIl  luffmiD,  Bacon  *  lioiir  ^  t  epf,  wffU  mij<Ld  «i.d  Jft!OliH»feiJ,  Mil  lunwl  «wr 
nam  KMoratt  t*eii»KO  Wttlhl^np,  bi«  oiHjor  K'tm    by  the  spaiie  m  proper  litpci,  wil!  protluMi  nn  ut- 


maffd  thm,  iinJ  p«niuailt*J  thvra  (d  perBtivur*  jit 
ilirit  '3jii't'i"tinn  lit  ilio  iriivrmor    Tbry  ikjw  bs- 


cell^tii  crop»l'iornii«' 
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^'rOm  tilf 'LlIUllUH  rilllll'..       1!  lH'i  rjLllJ.'i,  J  iL- 

nr  THH  Bcrptr  or  mithiu  acib  to  ti-awts. 
(fj-yin  PrafeM<ff  JuhmtmeH  l.tctures.y 

III  regnnl  to  ilio  action  ol'nilric  acid  upua  vpge- 
larhrn,  u     htinwn — 

l  ".  I'lial  u'liei),  io  iIik  liirin  of  niiraivs  of  eoi!n. 
puratih,  &c.,  ii  ts  t|iryiul  Ufjoii  euil,  it  j:».-ail) 
|iri..tinjit;s  ilif  jiiuwili  unJ  lusurifincfl  i>I  ihe  crop, 
mil)  iTicretioiiA  ii«  proilucn  ;  eiKiC 

2^.  'I'lmt,  wlicii  other  circuiiiBlanrpe  are  fiivor- 
atilu  [o  ve^elution — ng  in  Mriarn  fliplricis  m  Imlin 
—  I  ha  j)rfSf;iirc  u(  un  apprcciaWe  qiuintiiy  ol  rliete 
ntirnirffw.hia  larfjely  [j  ihc  JeriiUiy  cl  Ihf  puiI." 

Tlie  afiiiiu  cik'Cis  iLre  urii|Ui>Biionutt]y  |iioilucc!il 
by  the  rulitiliofi  qC  unmiDnid  or  by  ii<i  niiiiical  prc- 
eum'-iL;  in  'tie  ey,!,  Tiic  titML'ficiuI  iiiliiKMici;  of  lioih 
curapountii,  iheri,  homg  n-i  oyiiizeil,  llic  rotalive 
cxiem  tu  wiiifli  eucli  operaifs  upoii  ih«  geni^nif 
vi'gtiiaiioi*  or  ilic  jrioiia  will  be  nininly  deteririineJ 
l-y  circumariiticea  iTiid  thu  (iiuintiiy  in  wliicli 
tliK-y  rBtpi'uiivi'ly  csIbi  nr  urn  rejir  jiJiii'i'J. 

til  itgiir.)  10  itie  <?xisii?iii!«  oC iniiic  ti^jil,  it  is  no* 
knuM'ti  <o  im  wi  (l  iititOi?gB,ry  cotiKlihiOIK  ol'iuiyol 
iliv  «ii1iJ  tocli3  uf  vvliicli  ilio  crusf  ol' ilie  t^lutjn  le 
tuiii;;uij''Ll.  but  11  IS  J^H'uEiei)  Hhiiusl  Dniver^nl  y 
iliruugti  iIjc  hjjI  ivlikh  ovcrcpiriii^J^  ilie  eurl^cc. 
Ill  fho  holifir  rirginug  o!  ilie  canh,  in  liniiji,  iii 
Alrira,  nriil  in  Souih  Anicricn,  ii  in  iiuny  placee 
iicn^Uiimliica  in  sUiiciem  quanriiy  lo  torni  iiicrus- 
iRiio[i9  of  considerable  t^iicicncsa  over  wery  large 
itrt^Ms,  uiiil  ill  many  niori;  il  can  be  apparnicil  by 
ivushinj;  liie  Hoil.  'Kven  pri  llie  clititaies  ofNorlh- 
crn  UiiTx>pi',  il  is  rariily  ibpcnt  fron^  iKc  nouTof 
QniQcial  wcIIBj  ih>o  nliit-li  ilin  ruius^  Hller  Hlitirias 
thraugli  ihe  surlBce,  ore  t'CrmiiieJ  lo  niuke  ilieir 
wny.t 

•  Fur  till- lijllowing,  ami  other  inlrresli/fg  iiollces. 
re^inttng' Iti'lian  ugric<illiiT?,  1  am  iotLcblc^l  to  Mr, 
Fli'i^iiiK  oTBarocliait.  iri  Renfrewsllire,  wIium!  loug 
leBiiii-nci!  in  iJiti  iliitncls  ta  wbtch  he  slludcs, 
welJ  as  Ilie  iiileresl  he  (i»kea  if)  prnctiL'tL]  ULgriciillure, 
rttmlera  iiif  Ipslimony  wry  valuable  ;  — 

'•  Thi:  Lii^tiricb  ol  Clwpiiilt,  Tii'lioot,  and  Sliaha- 
liLid,  ii^nr  Fullia,  wliere  a  lar^e  jirDpurlioiJ  a\  [hn 
salpeLrc  eehI  Irum  B^h^^il  is  prwiucerj,  con- 
siif^reO  the  mosl  ffrtilo  in  Beitgal,  (iiwUicing  Iwo  snd 
sumtfliincs  three  crups  yearly.  Tlie  ralifesof  lliese 
ili'lncl^.  pAitiouliirly  a  caate  (^ulli^d  Qiiirefe}  heix.'- 
ililary  guniejiers),  wlio  ctiltJvale  Itif  ln'st  liiiiU,  atid 
fii\jilucp  the  best  crops,  ire  in  1he  linliit  ol  iirjpftling  I 
ttttir  lit'ltls  Willi  water  J'loin  Wl-IU  so  strujigly  iul*  i 
pr^vnatDil  wkb  aal^ttre  anJ  □Ihec  salts  to  be 
quit^e  brackish,  and  Ihev  consider  otLiotis,  turnips, 
and  peci-s  moat  Ijierxflite j  by  1his  irri^^aUon,  Grnin 
crops  ijl?o  i;cow  most  ItiKunantly  cti  latfls  yificiiiif; 
Riiltpclr-i,  vvliire  is  enou-jli  oT  rain  wilMii  a 

week  ui  Iwo  arif  r  the  seH  is  sown,  but  ir  n  drought 
followi  tiie  sonin^.  BJkil  continues  Tor  three  weeks  or 
B  [iioikth,  (ne  l^at  bc-comes  yellow,  ^iid  the  crop  t'aiU. 

"  The  HiiiJaos  not  RBjierHlly  manure  their  Jainh, 
as  (be  diijij;  of  Ihc  v.aX\\c  is  iiseil  lor  lu^l.  but  llie 
(iniieea  colltrt  tlie  Miles  COW  dungarJ  of  b^irn-'i] 
ivood,  niiJ  (jsf!  it  iLsajnanurain  some  cases,  chieFly 
for  tfte  prtppy  plaiil, 

"The  Uiniliius  iifive  for  oircs  been  well  airipiaiiilf^il 
with  tlic  rolaCion  of  cropn,  And  the  ndvsntasi*  of  iol- 
lowiiig  hind,— iilllioiijiti  a  crcril  piopoi  tiou  ul  Ihe  land 
is  aluiost  i;im*Iaiilly  iii  ri;:c,  IniUun  i^orit,  Qr  miilc', 
(luring  Mttf  cuinv'  a[:u^uru  and  in  w ti^aC  or  peas  ulunng 
the  dry  lefljon.*' 

t  It  occurs  in  Ih«  welli  of  Llie  licichborlwait  ol" 
Birlin,  (Mitscherlicb,]  iit  tlio  fvm  cf  nitnlcs  ol 


(  til  ih.-  kvJmlr,  ruini;  ^inl  i'"  < 

nppf-ftT  lo  i'ciil,  iraijy  |.ijrfrt<*il,  ill  nnt..  ■■-■r 
Iquactiiiy  ihtiM  eiihef  uuuuuuia  or  any  h.-l^ui- 
noiinJr. 

or  ihi^w;  nilrH'c'K,  m  ttii'v  ili"  ■  i  ■.-<"••■,.,■]-■.,  -u^ 
livrra  ii'iiwl  lie  rininiiiinlly  ItKHi  -  \r. 

Ii(|(  Uirrfi  iH'r  lit  iiiilUl'*  uik'  -« 
Ol  n'pinil(ii;ii(i.n,  tty  ivlm-li  iioi  only  :  '1 
'til!  niirnrr^  ii  rrpaim],  liut  llmi  Im  « 
.-ilfif.,  which  IB  CHue^il  !iy  ihcir  (»liaor|ii.ii>n  in 
roou  nnil  eulibciinriii  Jciftiiiiiiiciiiiimi  in  ihv  iitttfiior 

pl^^niit.  Let  UE  ehordy  coiisidier  lhceepltii:cMC4 
ol'  r'-pru'liirlinii. 

1".  WtK'd  \\  f^iicrciqinn  ot  - '    '  i* 
finfifli'ii  (liniiiyh  ri>ir<mnn  hir,  niii 
Blo^vly  bui   ecn.j|tily  lonitcd,      l  u  -  l  U...  '* 
t-leclriLiiy  ivliirh  m  nature  ir(iveri?e  liin* 
flpherQ  n\m\  firuJtlce  thfr  sunie  ctleci,  rir,  '  ' 
fiaueofeiirh  (Insfi  of  liclifiiiJia  ihn.i  ir 
[Ui|iBt  he  airendeJ  tiy  iliQ /ornintLoftiil  HL.I     ,   <  ^  n 
n\'  )hia  Rcid. 

Aiter  n  thunJ*^.#*flrrn,  phmtB  nfipi-^r  w(^r,j%*f 
fiitly  ipriPHln'i)  J  in  llitjiiOL'ry  \\'< 
{nnn\  liixuriitiii'Iv,  nml  tiilior 

lliii'ti*  eeii^uii^  III  wliirli  ih^re  IM  uintli  ■>•■ 

ulipcfve'J  loW  uiuil  liiiiij'iil.    Sontfl  !i  i 

ihpec  rfFOltK  'ti  ihp  ivtmt'liiilr.  acnicy  ■  ■ 

an  ihe  ji^roLvth  ct  plrinif,*        it  ool 

•ibie  ihat  ihey  may  be  conr^rfcil  wuJi       n. . 

snry  |irudiir(ion  of  rjiifiC  actd  f 

In  tilt'  Mill  wliii'h  fell  <tiHilitf  8^v«llit"^'l'  i' 
Florm^,  Lieliii;  ImtiiiJ  nitric  aiit!  wfu  i, 
Tiiiil  ifenenilty  iti  combinHiioii  wiUi  In  >■ 
tnonit).     In  ihe  nun  wliich  IgJI  on  i 
uccatsinnf,  he  coiitil  Jeie^'l  if  unly  li, 
nvmitlr  r|U3(itiiy  nitric  acid  ii;  diirii;ij|L  lu  dele 
Hqw  iijucli,  (hen,  muBC  lie  lijrmcd  Irt  n  fhniK 
e'orrii',  even  in  our  cliniafi*,  ii>  make  ih' 
iif  iliis  anid  <i/'u^(]i^<)  nppi'ivkihle  in  ilf  .'. 
lalle — how  va«(  1)  qiianliiy  in  lliose  ivi,.i,. 
luaics  iviniresucli  atorui&ari;  so  rm^uenl  a, 
Bppn.llinE  ! 

2-'.  Wlipn  n  mistiire  id'  amnifiria  with  osyptr 
l;iib  \a  pxphiiird    hy  pneuini;  an  elfctiic  ^|i;irli 
ihrou^Ei  It,  H  (luaiitUy  ut~  nunc  nccil  is  Imrn: 
pven  wlittn  Ihe  oxj^jcn    hot  imiilcieni  m 
ihe  whole  of  the  itinitiouia  1  (Bi^rhoQ'  Iloiicc*, 
iJ"  in  ihe  air,  8b      havH  pvcn  tpapon  \o  tv-Ri^-e, 
ihe  ammonia  i;ivcn  oil  I'rom dech 
tertt,  ami  Ircim  o\\\vx  sourrce,  bi- 
Ifie  ainiogjihirm;  tlec'riciiyi  ilicru  iv-li 
bi;  faniit^it  ni  ihu  suiiut  ijiEiiinf.  a  poii' 
nciil^nitlie  expense  r/C  ilie  nilro^^n 
nionUi  irgi'iir.    Thid  tiinirr  ncli!  will,  n-^  . 
rnnitiiiio  Willi  aoiiic  "\  'I'.i-  -'■iir-''-.M  , 
rcinairiH  In  ib«  ivr.    1 1 
li^wuwx  n't  tiitralt  tif  >. 

niid  the  cDiieripjent  pruei'iH'.o  ul  tUii  rckI  nlo 
with  Emnioni'i  in  rLtin  »vi»ii*r, 


pot4sb,  lime,  and  . 

S(ockhoWi,  (in<1  inAvt>^  '■\y-  '■•  <■  ■<\^  iii 

diis  tnp|v.i-liLi9l.— Tfih>  \if  Oli»i/nV,  iv,  | 
•  Sprengf),  Chemie,  i,  p. 
t  It  wai  Hhowri  sbove,  Ihnt  onp  ■  i 
i[inri'9  ihree  of  oxyt;*ri  to  dcrdi. 

a  ul'  wutt^r.  am)  fi  tting  ibf  iiitp.'i;' n  i. 

rpiilily,  an  Jitflchiil         filinwu.  Ilie  tn'i 

wLoily  ^et  Irer,  but  n  '-..li' 

anil  iiilrogen  combine 

llir>  aniiiG  j»atixr)t,  forciiii.^ 

(U  0,j  mill  inlric  »ci«l 
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Tbw  the  very  cause  which  in  the  preceding 
•ectioD  was  ihown  (o  operate  in  cooaiantly  ditni- 
niBhing  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air,  end 
the  operation  of  which  certainly  reodera  improba- 
bte  the  eiistence  of  this  compound  in  the  atmo- 
■phere  in  the  lar^  quantity  supposed  by  some* — 
ihie  same  cause  is  at  the  same  moment  constantly 
reproducing  Diiric  acid.  And,  though  much  of 
what  IB  thus  produced  must  Decessarily,  as  in  the 
COM  of  ammonia,  be  carried  down  lo  the  sea  by 
ihe  raini,  or  be  directly  absorbed  by  the  waters  ol 
the  ocean  themselves,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  in 
whatever  proportion  we  may  suppose  the  ammo- 
nia of  Ihe  air  to  reach  Ihe  leaves  and  roots  of 
plants,  in  no  less  proportion  must  the  nitric  acid, 
with  which  it  is  associated,  be  enabled  to  enter 
into  the  circulating  system  of  the  various  tribes 
of  living  vegetables,  that  flourish  on  every  quarter 
or  Ihe  giobe. 

8^.  Again  we  have  seen  that,  during  the  decay 
of  v^etable  substances  in  moist  air,  ammonia  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Id  consequence 
ol^  or  io  connexion  with  such  decay,  nitric  acid 
ia  also  largely  produced  in  nature. 

The  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  most  instruc- 
live,  examples  or  this  formation  of  nitric  acid  is 
in  the  artificial  nitric-beds  of  France  and  the  north 
of  Europe.  These  are  formed  by  mixing  earth 
of  diUerent  kinds  with  stable  manure  or  other  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  maliers,  and  exposing  the 
mixtiure  to  the  air  in  long  ridgee  or  conical  heaps, 
which  are  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  turned  over  to  expose  fresh  portions  to 
the  air.  Alter  a  time,  perhaps  once  a  year,  the 
whale  i>  washed,  when  the  water  which  comes 
off  is  IbuDd  to  contain  arvariable  quantity  of  the 
nitrates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
which  are  employed  for  the  manulaciure  of  salt- 
petre. In  these  nitric-beds  it  has  been  observed 
that  ihe  production  of  nitric  acid  either  does  not 
take  place  at  all,  or  only  with  extreme  sionrnesB, 
unless  animal  and  vegetable  matter  be  present  in 
orasiderable  proportion.  And  yet  the  quantity  ol 
nitric  acid  which  is  tbrmed  is  much  greater  than 
etmld  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  organic  matters 
pusent  in  the  mixture-t  It  is  also  observed  that 
ibe  iutre>beds  are  more  productive  when  a  portion 
fiom  one  outer  face  of  toe  heap  is  lixiviated  from 
lime  to  time,  and  the  washed  earth  added  to  the 
other  aide,  than  when  the  whole  is  lixiviated  at 
once,  and  ogain  formed  into  a  heap  and  exposed 
10  the  air. 

It  appeara,  therefore,  that  organic  matters  are  in 
ootdimate  necessary  to  cause  the  Ibrmaiion  of 
lutrieacid  to  comnufice,  but  that  ader  it  has  begun 
it  will  proceed  io  the  same  heap  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  at  theexpense  apparently  of  the  niiro- 
g«n  ofthtair  only. 

Compost  heaps  are  in  general  only  artificial 
oitre-beds — oflen  uoskilfully  prepared  aod  badly 
managed— prodoeiiig,  however,  a  certain  quantity 

*  See  eepecially  Liebig'i  Organic  CAemulry  ap- 
plied to  Jgricvliure,  p.  T4. 

f  Dumas,  TraUe  de  Ckemie,  ii-,  p.  725.  He  adds, 
that  100  lbs.  of  nitre  cootain  the  nitrogen  of  75  lbs.  of 
ordinary  animal  matter,  supposed  in  a  dry  state,  or  of 
S(W  or  400  lbs.  in  its  mdlnary  ittate  of  oioisture, — a 
much  ^ster  relative  proportion  of  animal  matter 
than  ii  ever  added  to  the  heap. 
Vol.  IX.-73 
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of  nitrates,  to  the  presence  of  which  their  offeet 

on  vegetation  may  not  unfrequently  be  ascribed. 
To  ihis  fact  we  shall  hereaOer  recur. 

The  soils,  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  in  other 
similar  spots  in  the  tropical  regions,  may  be  re- 
garded as  natural  nitre-beds,  in  which  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  being  vastly  more  rapid  than  in 
ouf  temperate  regions,  the  iwodudion  of  nilria 
acid  is  rapid  in  prdportion.* 

4*^'  But  in  many  loeahiiea  in  which  the  piemiea 
of  organic  matter  ia  not  to  be  recognized  in  sen- 
sible quantity,  the  production  of  Ibis  aeid  is  ob- 
served to  proceed  with  a  constant  and  steady  paee. 
Thus,  Irom  the  walls  of  certain  caves  in  Ceylon  a 
layer  is  yearly  pared  off,  which  yields  an  abondanl 
crop  of  saltpetre  (Dr.  John  Davy).  The  cele- 
brated Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  situated  in 
a  limestone  ridge,  yields  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
nitrate  of  lime.  During  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  fifty  men  were  constantly  employed  io 
lixiviating  the  earth  of  this  cave,  and  in  about 
three  years  the  washed  earth  is  said  to  become  as 
strongly  impregnated  as  at  Snt.  Through  the 
cave  a  strong  current  ol'air  is  continually  rushing, 
inwards  in  winter  and  outwards  during  the  summer 
months.  On  the  plaster  of  old  walls,  especially  in 
damp  situations,  an  efflorescence  of  this  and  other 
nitrates  is  frequently  observed  over  every  pan  of 
Europe.  In  China,  according  to  Davis,  the  old 
plaster  of  the  houses  is  so  much  esteemed  as  a 
manure,  that  parties  will  ofien  purchase  it  at  tha 
expense  of  a  coating  of  new  plaster.  Old  clay 
walls,  and  especially  the  walls  of  clay-built  buis, 
are  said  to  be  very  lerliliaing  to  the  land,  when 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  ;  and  in  tome  parts  ol 
England,  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  people  are 
said  lo  pile  op  the  soil  in  the  form  ol  walls,  in 
order  lo  improve  its  quality.  These  latter  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  both  in  China  and  in  Eng- 
land nitric  acid  is  produced  in  similar  circum- 
stances, aod  that  to  its  produciion  the  fertilizing 
action  of  the  old  plaster,  and  of  the  mcathtred  clay, 
is  alike  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  cultivated  soil,  also,  this  acid  is  formed  in 
ordinary  circomstances.  Bracoonot  found  nitrate 
of  potash  in  the  boianic  garden  at  Naoey,  in  a 
portion  of  soil  in  which  poppies  (jvi^ver  lomnt^- 
rum)  had  grown  luxuriantly  for  ten  years  in  suc- 
cession— in  latter  quantity  in  the  soil  surrounding 
the  interlaced  roots  of  an  ttcUpxaa  inoamafa,- 
growing  in  an  ordmary  flower-pot,  with  a  hole  in 
the  bottom — as  well  as  in  moss-earib,  in  which  m 
plant  oi' tupluibia  frreomhad  been  grown  in  a  pol.f 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  indeed,  that 
nitrates  are  to  be  Jound,  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
in  all  cultivated  soils. 

1  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  inquiry  how  this 
nitric  acid  is  formed.   It  is  probable  that  as  in 


*  We  are  as  yet  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
oatural  history  of  tba  district  6t  Arica  in  Soutta 
America,  In  which,  as  already  stated,  the  nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  accumulated  in  such  larf^  quantity, 
to  be  able  to  say  to  what  ypecial  cause  tbe  accumu- 
lation is  due.  But  as,  from  tbe  descnptioo  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  the  locality  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of 
an  ancient  lake,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  tbe  nitrate 
may  have  twen  derived  from  the  successive  washings 
of  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  India,  by  rains  or  periodi- 
cal floods  which  for  a  long  period  emptied  them- 
selves into  or  fed  tbe  lake. 

^Jn.de  OUsi.  tt  de  PAys.,  lucii.,  pp.  S8  to  S6. 
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the  atmotpbera  ammoaia  may  b«  decompoacd  sod 
five  lite  to  the  formalion  oi' nitric  acid,  10  in  the 
■oil  thii  acid  may  reiatt  from  a  similar  decompo- 
•ition,  proceediDs  more  siovty,  but  aeeordioff  lo 
the  same  Qaturaflawi.  In  warm  climates,  inoeed, 
it  appears  certaio  that  the  ammoiiiB  which  is 
evolved  or  formed  during  the  decay  of  animal  and 
Tflgeiable  sabsiances,  does  speedily, and  to  a  great 
extent,  undergo  oxidation,*  and  thus  give  rise  lo 
the  greater  abundaoee  of  nitric  acid  with  which 
the  tn^Hcal  soils  aboond. 

Thus,  in  the  economy  ofnature,  mach  ammonia 
is  decomposed  to  the  soil  also,  and  hence  another 
eatue  foi  the  constant  diminution  of  the  quantity 
ol  this  compound— in  addition  lo  those  alrrady  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  section. 

But,  besides  the  portion  of  this  nitric  acid  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  decomposition  of  anmo- 
nia,  much — by  far  the  palest  portion,  in  all  pro- 
bability—derivea  ita  ongin  from  the  union  ol  tbe 
-  elemenla  of  tha  atmo^here  UmAf.  This  direct 
ODioniaefleetedinthe  air,  as  baa  been  already 
•hown  by  the  agency-of  atmoepherlo  electricity  ; 
but  it  also  takes  place  in  the  soiJ  during  tbe  oxi- 
dation of  the  other  elements  contained  in  the 
organic  matters  which  are  ibeiv  undergoing  decay. 
The  combination  of  the  elements  of  ammonia  in 
such  circumstances  proceeds  on  tbe  principle— 
that  bodies,  themselves  undergoing  oxidation, 
ditpon  other  substances  in  contact  with  them  (in 
this  bstance  tbe  nitrogen  of  the  air)  to  unite  with 
oxsrgenalso.  .Thepreseneeof  lime,  potash,  &c., 
in  tha  soil,  farther  indaces  to  thla  oxidation,  by 
the  tandeney  of  these  aabstuicea  to  eombtiM  with 
the  acid,  which  fs  formed  by  this  anion  of  the 
elements  of  which  nitric  acid  consists. 

It  ia  impossible  precisely  to  estimate  tbe  gaan- 
tity  of  nitric  acid  produced  in  these  various  ws^s, 
tbroogh  these  various  agents,  and  in  these  varied 
etroumstanoes ;  or  to  balance  it  occuratcly  against 
the  amount  of  ammonia  continually  repoduced, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  nature,  wherever  (he  neces- 
wajy  conditions  present  themselves.  But,  as  1 
formerly  concluded,  that  tbe  amount  of  nitric  acid 
■etaally  exialiog  in  the  superficial  depositee  of  our 
globe  is  greater  than  that  of  ammoma,  so  I  think 
uiBt,  ia  re^:d  to  the  reprodaeiioo  auo  of  these 
two  compounds,  the  balance  Is  Id  Avor  of  the 
ftnner* 

Siooe,  then,  nitric  acid  is  fitted  by  the  solobility 
of  its  compounds  to  enter  into  the  dreulation  of 
plants  in  any  quantity— since,  when  applied  to 
them,  it  does  undoubtedly  promote,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  growth  of^  plants — and  since,  in 
nature,  it  is  continually  reproduced  in  every  coun- 
try, and  under  sucn  varied  circumstances— I 
eaanot  withhold  myself  from  the  conclusion,  that, 
over  the  general  vegetatiwj  of  the  globe,  it  holds 
with  ammonia  at  least  an  equal  sway,  and  ia  ap- 
pointed to  exercisB  at  least  an  equal  loflaeaee  over 
the  growth  of  plants,  both  in  their  netarai  and  in 
tbetr  enltlTated  state. 

Still  the  infloeDce  of  each  Is  not  anvaried  by 
looalltyu'  by  climate.  The  extent  of  dominion 
•xeitiied  by  the  nitrates  probably  dimioishes  as 

*  For  tbe  ptrfsct  oxidatioo  of  1  of  sinmoDis  oo 
Um  tbsD  B  of  wygsn  «r«  requirad.  Thai— 
1  of  1  of  8  of 

Amoioais.         Nitric  Acid.  Wslsr. 
Mlla  +  tO^NOffSHO 


we  recede  from  the  equator,  while  that  of  aromoiUa 
increases— it  may  be  io  an  equal  pn^KKtioB. 
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Ffom  tbe  Hew  btf  ud  fvmaw. 

Our  pages  have  ooatained  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  more  articles  upon  bone  manure  than  any 
other  topic.  The  reason  ol  this  is  simply  a  con* 
viction  that  this  means  t^'  enriching  the  soil  is  not 
sufficiently  regarded.  Having  ma&  use  of  crush- 
ed bones  Ibr  various  crops,  and  applied  them  un- 
der various  circumstances,  and  inis  not  in  one 
year  only,  but  in  1838,  '89  and  '41 ;  and  having 
seen  their  etlects  not  upon  the  first  crop  merely, 
but  upon  two  and  three  subsequent  ones,  we  set 
a  high  value  upon  them.  It  is  our  inieniion  le 
use  them  more  exienaiveiy  the  next  season  than 
we  have  done  before,  and  for  the  single  reason, 
that  when  we  sit  down  and  with  pencil  and  pa- 
per figure  up  cost  and  efficacy,  we  Sad  this  a 
cheaper  manure  than  any  other  that  we  can  tvy. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  have  in  part 
been  made  public  in  ihe  Transactions  of  the  Es- 
sex Agricultural  Society  fur  1838,  and  in  the  back 
numbers  of  the  N.  £.  Farmer.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion to  repeat  them  here.  Our  purpoae  in  this 
article  is  not  so  much  to  prove  their  worth,  as  to 
give  some  cautions  and  directions  io  regard  to  the 
use  of  them,  and  suggest  a  mode  by  whieh  tlw 
farmer  may  turn  to  good  account  those  which  he 
is  daily  removing  from  his  table,  or  whieh  he 
taina  Irom  the  headaand  legs  of  tbe  animals  whieh 
he  slaughters,  or  may  get  Irom  soch  animals  m  he 
loses  by  death. 

In  England  forty  and  fitly  bushels  of  crushed ' 
bone  are  applied  to  an  acre.  But  it  is  unsale  for 
us  to  follow  (heir  example.  Their  climate  is  vastly 
more  moist  than  ours,  and  their  etiltivated  soil  u 
generally  much  heavier.  Heaiiog  manures  may 
profitably  be  applied  by  them  in  quantities  which 
would  bum  up  the  crop  in  our  summers.  Bones 
are  obviously  veiy  beating ;  and  we  are  aaUsfied 
that  where  they  have  been  used  in  this  vicinity, 
the  i]aantity  appIiedJios  been  too  great.  We  shall 
not  in  futore  tise  more  than  twenty  bushels  upon 
an  aen,  and  generally  shall  nee  moch  leia  tmn 
that.  They  must  be  t»ed  as  aids  to  eomnoD  ma- 
nures, and  to  muck  and  sand.  And  that  their 
fluences  upon  the  muck  and  upon  the  silex  in  the 
sand  may  be  fairly  brought  out,  ashes  or  the  lie  of 
ashes  should  be  one  ol  the  ingredients  in  the  com- 
post heap.  Let  them  be  well  fermented,  end  then 
apply  them  sparingly.  Tbe  fermentation,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  designed  to  make  the  bones  tbemaelvee 
directly  act  with  more  power  upon  the  soil ;  but  it 
is  to  weaken  them  by  making  them  give  out  a  por- 
tion of  their  fertilizing  properties  to  the  muok,  or 
soil,  or  sand  with  whiich  they  are  mixed,  and  thoe 
enable  yon  to  spread  tbe  bone  in  a  dilated  st^e. 

Such  bonea  ea  are  oeaally  ground  have  pre- 
viooaly  been  boUed,  find  as  much  of  the  oily  and 
gejatinons  matter  has  been  taken  from  them  as 
binling  can  remove.  One  mi^t  at  first  imagine 
that  booes  thus  treated  would  be  found  orbntfittle 
value.  Tbe  matters  extracted  by  the  soapboiler 
are  unquestionably  good  fertilizers,  but  the  phos- 
phate of  time  is  the  property  in  the  bene  that  con- 
stitutes its  greatest  value  as  a  manure— and  this 
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ilitt  boiling  do«  not  naove.  Expoimento  Id 
£unpe  hnva  shown  that  the  diftraoee  in  effect 
upon  the  voil  beiwceo  Ihote  that  have  been  boiled 
and  thoae  (hat  have  not  is  very  bidbII. 

Id  England  they  are  TouDd  luerulj  particularly 
on  light  aoHs.  Sume  frieoda,  whoae  eyei  have 
^axed  upon  fietds  of  old  England,  tell  ub  that 
light  loiM  there  raighi  be  called  heavy  here.  Con- 
•equeotly  boaea  may  be  Ibund  beneficiai  with  us 
upon  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  that  we  cul- 
tivate. Experimeot  alone  can  determine. 

How  can  farraera  lura  unbrofceD  bonea  to  good 
aeeount  ?  Id  one  of  the  back  nambera  of  our  pa- 
per ii  an  article  from  one  who  aubaeribei  bimwl' 
*'  A  Mechanic,"  which  gave  ua  a  valuabte  aug- 
oeotion,  and  which  may  be  acted  upon  by  every 
ramily.  According  to  our  recollection  tbia  mecha- 
nic remembered  that  hia  mother,  when  she  made 
soap,  put  bonea  in  the  leach — and  tliat  the  action 
of  the  aahea  aofiened  and  almoat  cooaomed  the 
boQ^.  Might  Dot  a  tight  box  or  tub  be  procured 
which  might  be  aet  in  the  ground,  into  which 
honea,  and  aahea,  and  water  could  be  put  from 
line  to  lime,  and  thua  the  bouea  be  eaten  up.  II 
•o,  and  we  believe  they  might,  then  the  two  or 
fbree  buahela  of  matter  that  oould  be  taken  from 
thia  tub  once  or  twice  a  year,  would  be  found  an 
exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  a  compost  heap 
of  80  or  80  loads.  Two  huahels  of  bones  thua  di- 
geaied  would  probably  fumiah  aa  much  phosphate 
of  lime  as  the  rata  bagas  on  an  aere  of  land 
would  require ;  and  this  enp  laquiiaa  mere  than 
any  other. 


OV  SATIHO  LltlDID  HAVUKB. 

By  Blr.  Matthew  Harmadake  Milburn,  Thorpefietd, 
Think.  Torkshure. 

It  is  an  waccoontaUe  oirean»taiM»t  ibat  while 
Dany  thouaanda  of  pounda  an  yearly  expended 
by  the  Bgriculturisis  of  Great  Britain  in  the  pur- 
cnaae  of  artificial  and  extraneous  manures,  ao  lit- 
tle aiiMiiion  ia  paid  to  the  collecting,  preparing, 
and  oaiDg  of  that  which  is  always  within  their 
reach.  There  can  be  httie  doubt,  that,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  as  mach  available  manure  la 
actually  waated  and  loat,  aa  would  have,  ifapplied 
10  ibe  land,  have  an  efiea  eouat  to  the  whole  of 
the  lime,  booeh  fape-dnsti  which  are  an- 
DoaHy  pnrehaaid. 

With  vaiy  few  exceptiona,  the  generality  of 
Annera  allow  the  whola  of  the  urine  made  by 
their  sto^tba  drainage  of  the  fold>yarda,  aim 
the  liquid  mm  the  mixena,  [dung-hills,]  to  run 
down  soma  sewer  and  enridi  iha  rank  graas  and 
weeds  which  it  approacfaws,  or  run  into  some  dis- 
tant river. 

The  writer  of  this  report  had  his  attention  di- 
rected to  the  utility  of  liquid  manure  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance : — The  liquid  IVom  the  fold- 
yard — which  by  the  way  was  origiDally  a  quad- 
rangular coarti>yard,  is  entirely  paved,  and  lies 
rather  high— no  for  several  yean  down  an  open 
^ain  bekingtag  to  an  a^oining  neighbor.  For  a 
con^idarable  period  the  aewer  was  not  cleaned 
oat,  and  in  conaeqoaaca  of  the  yard-dnins  being 
paitly  blocked  up,  permiaaimi  was  adted  to  clean 
ootinaaawar.  The  conlcntB,  aAer  being  allowed 
to  dry,  wan  pot  nptm  a  Ughl,  pow,  aandy  soil,  as 


a  dressing  for  amooDal  aown  larea.  Hie  eonsa- 
quence  was.  that  though  the  soil  bad  grown, 
comparatively,  nothing  for  a  long  lime,  siKb  a 
crop  of  tares  waa  obtamad  aals  aeuom  witneaaed. 
The  aame  piece  waa  sown  with  tares  the  foUow- 
ing  year, — contrary,  it  will  pertiaps  be  said,  to 
good  farming, — and  another  beautiful  crop  waa 
obtained.  Indeed  the  power  of  the  sewer  clear- 
ings aeemed  to  be  double  that  of  fermented  farm- 
yard manure ;  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
the  full  developement  and  vigorous  v^tatioa  of 
tbeplanis. 

The  next  olgect  <^  tha  writer  was  to  aava  a 
portion  at  leaat  of  this  fertilizing  mixture,  and  ha 
determined  upon  the  const  roc  tion  ofa  tank  to 
collect  a  maaure  so  valuable.  Then  wera  one 
or  two  slight  difiiculties  lo  encotuter,— first  the 
aituatioD  of  the  farmetead  waa  a  dead  level,  aniL 
conimued  to  be  so  for  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  premises ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  soil  and 
Hubsoil  were  exceedingly  porous,  and  at  soma 
depth  apriogy.  Theae  difficoltiea  wera,  however, 
overcome,  and  a  full  year's  experience  of  tlio 
effecu  of  the  application  has  been  bad. 

In  order  to  methodize,  lu  will  treat  sepuatdjr 
of  the  nainra  of  tha  liquid  inannn,  of  the  moda 
of  ita  applieaikin,  of  the  effecta  prndiieed,  and  of 
the  coostnietion  of  tanks  and  other  reeapuU>laa  Ihr 
saving  it. 

The  liquid  manure  which  the  writer  baa  ap- 
plied consiala  of  the  drainaga  from  the  cow-house, 
calf-house,  pig-col,  and  fold-yard.  Grates  ars 
placed  to  the  different  places  whence  it  is  derived, 
and  uoder-drains  to  convey  the  liquor  to  the  lank. 
The  cows  are  principally  store  animals,  led  on 
lutoips,.  with  a  little  hay  at  night ;  the  calves  an 
led  on  turnips,  linaaed-cake,  or  porridge  and  bay ; 
the  piga  are  fottening  ooea,  led  pnneipally  on 
barley-meal  j  and  the  fold-yard  has  in  it  the  dang 
from  every  kind  of  atock :  beaidea,  a  few  aton 
cattle  and  pi^  are  kept  in  it.  The  dung  is  mix- 
ed indiscnmioately,  and  nmaina  a  few  weeka 
previoualy  lo  ita  being  carted  to  the  mixeo.  Tba 
fold-yard  ia  open  to  the  wea(her,  and  as  the  bam- 
mela  and  aome  of  the  form-buildings  are  not 
spouted,  a  great  quantity  of  the  soluble  parts  of 
the  dung  and  decomposed  atmw  passes  off  witli 
the  draina^  The  writer  is  not  sore  whetlier 
this  ia  as  nek  as  the  urine  and  such  parts  of  tba 
dang  aa  it  carriea  in  aolatioo  from  the  interior  of 
the  Duildingi ;  bat  it  is  a  valuable  manure  which 
would  otberwiae  be  lost,  and,  were  it  not  in  wof 
way  applied  to  the  land,  would  ha  entirely  waatad. 
Complainta  have  been  made  of  the  cloaa  draina 
aiopinag^up  with  residaum.  Mine  are  perfoctly 
open.  Stopping  ariaea  either  from  the  under 
draiua  not  haviog  auflicieDt  fall,  or  from  the  tank 
not  being  emplira  aa  aoon  aa  it  ia  full. 

In  a  dryaeaaoD,  of  courae,  leaadniDaga  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fold-yard,  but  it  makea  no  diw- 
eoce  aa  reapecta  the  drainage  from  the  buildings ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  fermeuation  of  tha 
liquid  manure  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  ttuut 
when  there  is  mon  drain^e  from  tha  lUd-yaid. 

When  tha  temperature  h  not  too  low,  a  whila 
creamy  fioid  covers  the  aurfoce  of  the  liquor  in 
the  tank,  and  a  black  aedimeot  subsides  to  the 
bottom.  This  indicates  the  incipient  fermentatioa 
of  the  liquid,  and  adds  much  to  Ha  eSeaey. 

When  the  quanti^  of  tain  whieh  lalla  ii  wf 
great,  tha  (vik  is  Boon  fiHad;  and  of  oonnennat 
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bs  mpiied  balbre  U  can  hare  nndergone  ao^ 
farnentaiive  proeeai.  The  arine  in  luch  case  w 
perftetlr  raw,  but  it  ia  ao  mock  diluted  by  the  ez- 
cen  or  water  aa  to  couoieraict  any  iojorioua 
effecta  upon  the  crop  to  which  it  i«  applied.  Al- 
though ^ere  can  be  no  doobt  (hat,  in  its  fermen- 
tative state,  the  liquor  is  much  more  concentrated 
end  powerful  in  iu  effects,  stitt,  as  urine  coniains 
fbod  for  plants  in  a  state-  of  solution,  and,  when 
aufficienlly  diluted,  ia  of  great  service,  from  my 
own  experience  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  apply 
it  in  much  gveater  quutitiea  when  unfermented 
to  moduee  the  same  efleeta  upon  the  crop. 

Uofbrtuoately  from  its  position  the  reporter  is 
unable  to  collect  the  urine  of  the  horses;  this  is 
a  great  diaadvaotage,  as  the  ammonia  which  the 
unne  of  horses  contains  would  (end  very  mate- 
rially to  excite  fermentation  in  the  mass,  which,  as 
it  is,  contains  too  much  of  the  excrements  of 
colder  animals  readily  to  ferment.* 

The  liquid  in  summer  is  somewhat  different  in 
its  character  from  that  made  in  winter ;  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  drainage  from  the  fold-yard,  the 
wBshinga,  it  may  be  called,  of  manure  gone 
through  the  first  stage  of  fermentation  ;  but  the 
height  of  the  temperature  inducers  fermentation 
rapidly ;  it  becomes  speedily  putrescent ;  the  Uaek 
residuum  ia  even  more  liberally  deposited  than  in 
winter,  as  well  as  a  green  vecetabte  mucus  sus- 
pended in  the  body  of  the  taolc. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  application  of  the 
liquid  manure,  the  writer  was  anxious  not  to  ex- 
pend a  large  sum  on  the  inirumenis  for  removing 
the  liquor,  at  least  until  he  was  satisfied  of  its 
practical  utility  <n  increasing  productiveness.  His 
method  of  removing  it  was  indeed  a  primitive 
one,  aod  one  which  required  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  caused  tome  incoaveoience.  The  liquid  was 
baled  out  of  the  tank  by  pails,  lo  which  cords 
were  attached,  and  conveyed  to  the  field  in  two 
large  tubs  in  a  cart,  and  again  baled  from  these 
and  spread  upon  the  land.  So  satisfied  is  he  now, 
however,  aa  to  (he  value  of  the  plan,  that  he  has 
had  a  water-cart  coosirueiod,  on  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  plan,  viz.,  a  large  pipe  fixed  on  a 
pair  of  low  wheels  and  axletree,  to  which  a  pair 
of  BbaHs  are  attached.  A  large  hole  is  made  in 
the  top  of  the  cart  to  pour  in  the  liquid,  another 
at  (he  end,  which  is  closed  with  a  plug  ;  to  this  a 
perforated  oblong  box  may  be  attached,  which 
spreads  the  liquid  aa  the  horse  proeeedit  and 
removea  any  unpleasant  effect!  to  which  the 
former  rather  primitive  plan  is  necessarily  liable. 
A  wooden  pump  with  a  leathern  tube  attached 
night  be  added  to  raise  the  liquid  from  the  taitk 
into  ihe  water-cart. 

The  writer  has  used  the  liquid  manure,  hitherto, 
invariably  in  dressing  grass  land,  and  from  No- 
Tember  till  April.  Since  the  last-named  period 
the  liquid  has  been  poured  upon  a  compost-heap 
consisting  of  quitch  roots,  and  some  very  imper- 
fectly made  manure,  which  plan  he  prefers  to  (he 
burning  of  the  quitch.  A  fine  rich  compost  is 
made,  which  he  intends  also  to  lay  upon  the  grass 
land.  He  waa  deterred  Irom  applying  the  liquid 
manure  to  the  grass  in  ttM  summer  season)  from 
the  idea  (hat  it  might,  in  hot  weather,  destroy  the 

"  The  addition  of  ao  much  as  could  be  collected 
of  Um  homan  urios  and  exeiements  of  the  ftrm  would 
b«  still  note  valaable.— Es.  F.  R. 


vegtttatiTfl  power  of  the  gnM,  under  any 
cireamatances,  render  it  so  unpalatable  to  the  stock 

as  to  prevent  their  eating  it. 

In  detailing  the  reaulis  of  its  application,  the 
writer  conceives  he  cannot  do  it  more  simply  ihan 
by  stating  the  (acts  of  the  experiments  he  has 
himself  conducted.  Almost  immediately  afler 
the  lank  was  made  a  very  heavy  (bunder-storm, 
preceding  a  long  succession  of  heavy  rains,  oc- 
curred ;  the  consequence  was,  that  having  then 
very  little  stock  in  the  houses,  and  little  manure 
in  the  fbld-yard,  the  tank  was  shortly  full  of  co- 
lored umtsr,— of  rain-water  very  alightly  impreg- 
nated with  decomposed  or  excremeotitious  mat- 
ter. The  lank  was  necessarily  at  once  emptied, 
aod  its  contents  poured  on  a  pasture  growing  very 
iodifierent  herbage  ;  the  soil  sandy,  with  a  alight 
mixture^of  undecomposed  vegetable  matter;  sub- 
soil a  sharp  yellow  and  gray  sand,  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron.  Up  to  the  present  time 
(Sept.  11, 1840,)  I  can  perceive  no  difference  be- 
tween (he  part  of  the  Held  where  the  liquid  ma- 
nure was  poured  and  the  part  withotu  any  appli- 
cation. This  experiment  was  made 'about  tha 
flmt  of  November;  the  quantity  laid  on  waa 
about  800  to  1200  gallons  per  acre.  The  aama 
quanii(y,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  waa  ap- 
plied in  every  experiment  made. 

The  second  experiment  was  also  tried  on  a 
paature,  soil  sandy,  aubsoil  sandy  gravel,  and  per- 
lecily  dry  though  undrained.  Two-thirds  of  the 
field  were  manured  with  rotten  chaff,  mixed  with 
horae-iitter,  and  well  rotted,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  remaining  third  was  watered  with 
the  tank  liquor,  now  consisting  of  the  drainage 
from  Ihe  whole  of  (he  stock  as  stated  above  in 
(he  moqiha  of  December  and  January.  The 
-spring  appearance  of  the  mm  was  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  part  manured  with  the  liquid  ma- 
nure, both  in  the  deepness  of  its  green,  in  its 
tallneas,  and  In  its  thickness  upon  the  ground. 
The  field  was  depastured  with  milch-com,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  turned  upon  it,  they  eat  up  ttM 
grass  where  the  liquid  had  been  applied  long 
bclbre  the  other  was  comparatively  touched,  and 
have  maintained  a  decided  preference  to  it  up  to 
the  present  time ;  it  is  close  and  even  as  a  lawn, 
while  in  some  parts  of  the  field  the  grass  is  quite 
neglected.  From  this  the  writer  infers,  that  some 
principle  has  been  supplied  lo  the  grasses  on  this 
piece  much  more  Aivonble  to  the  devdopement  of 
their  characteristic  qualities  than  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  field,  animals  always  choosing  such 
plants  as  are  in  (he  greatest  perfection :  be  has 
00  doubt,  that,  had  the  whole  of  the  graas  been 
cut,  a  most  decided  superiority  would  have  been 
manifested  on  the  piece  watered  with  (be  tank- 
liquor. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  on  a  meadow. 
The  liquid  was  applied  in  February ;  it  had  fer- 
mented, aod  black  residuum  had  formed  very 
liberally.  Part  of  (he  field  was  manured  with  a 
rich  mixture  of  ashes  and  night-soil ;  the  remain- 
der no  manure  whatever ;  soil,  a  cold  gray  sand ; 
sobsoil,  adhesive  silt,  rather  spungy,  and  not 
efficiently  drained.  The  precise  apot  where  tin 
liquid  manure  had  been  applied  could  be  marked 
to  a  yard  up  to  the  time  of  mowing,  and  the  grass 
was  equally  good  with  that  manured  with  tha 
■ahea  and  night'soil.  Indeed  it  had  ao  overgrown, 
that  the  bog  waa  iptMled  by  ovsr-luxDriaDee. 
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Th«  iBBt  esparimeot  wn  on  a  aandy  aoU,  where 
potatoes  and  Smde  laraipa  had  been  ruddered  up 
10  the  ISth  or  May.  The  graia  was  eaten  very 
clow,  and  on  a  light  barning  aand  little  cut  ol 
graM  could  be  expected  afler  that  period.  Part 
was  waiewd  with  (he  liquid  manure.  That  part 
where  it  was  applied  hoob  gave  out  a  rich  luxuri- 
aot  herbage,  aod  contained  three  limes  as  much 
grata  as  any  other  part  of  the  field.  It  is  reHiBed, 
however,  by  the  stock,  being  probably  applied  too 
late,  some  or  the  effluvia  possibly  is  still  detected 
by  the  animals. 

Perhaps  the  writer  may  mention,  that  a  relative 
of  bia  has  a  deep  well  io  the  middle  of  hia  fUd- 
yard,  which  is  now  a  bind  or  receptacle  tor  a 
portion  or  the  drainage  j  this  he  empties  when 
the  manure  is  removed,  and  spreads  it  over  a 
paddock,  which  he  om)ws  every  year  for  soiling 
bia  drangfat-borsea  ;  it  gives  perhaps  three  limes 
as  much  grass  as  any  other  part  of^  his  farm  of  an 
eqoal  extent.   The  soil  is  a  cold  retentive  clay. 

The  eontlmdion  of  tanks  i»  the  next  important 
question.  That  of  the  writer  is  *'  a  brick  in 
length"  in  walling,  plastered  with  Roman  cement, 
ana  flagged  over  the  lop,  one  oT  the  flags  being 
morable ;  the  drains  into  it  are  all  covered,  and  no 
atrangfr  could  beconacioua  or  its  existence.  In 
some  situation^  with  natami  I'alls,  &c.j  it  might 
be  built  upon  the  surrace,  and  the  liquid  allowed 
to  pass  through  open  drains,  clayed  and  puddled. 
At  the  former  is  ihe  most  efficient  and  commo- 
diouB  method,  the  writer  will  give  an  ettimaie, 
for  cutting,  aralling,  plastering,  and  covering  a 
tank  of  the  rollowing  dimensioos,  viz. 

Fi«t  faebM. 

Length  (within,)    -    13  0 

Width,        -      -      6  6 

Depth,        -      -      6      0=19}  cub.  yds. 

Cntting  at  3d.  per  cubic  yard  (over 
all.)        ....  £076 

Walling,  including  brick  and  mor- 
tar, 4«.,  --..680 

Plastering  and  cement,    -      •      0 16  0 

Coveting  and  flags,    -    -      -      2  Iff  0 


XIO  6  6 

This  would  be  a  tank  sufBciently  eapacions  Ibr 
a  (arm  or  150  to  200  acres. 

Receptacles  of  a  more  simple  and  inexpensive 
oaiure  might  be  constructed,  which  would  answer 
some  or  the  ends  of  a  more  complete  tank.  A 
pond  in  a  suitable  situation  might  be  adapted  to 
the  purpoae ;  it,  would,  however,  be  aubjeeted  to 
cxceasive  dilut^one,  w  much  so  as  to  weaken  the 
manure  and  very  materially  increase  the  expense 
oT  cartage,  with  leas  actual  benefit  to  the  land. 

A  tank  might  be  made  under  a  shed,  and  com- 
poeed  or  walM  or  clay,  and  covered  with  slabs  of 
boarding,  or  any  rernoe  l)oardinf;.  The  expense 
oT  such  a  receptacle  would  be  somewhere  aa  under, 
dimensions  as  in  the  preceding  case,  viz.  :— 
Cuttrog  at  8d  per  yard,      -    -    £0  7  6 
Clay  ud  carting      -      -    -      0  14  0 
Board  and  covering  -  0  6  0 

£16  6 

It  would,  however,  be  iubjeet  to  sufier  in  rrooly 
weather,  aa  well  aa  in  extreme  drought,  and  would 
be  liaUe  to  be  paifeaiad  by  woraw. 

For  verr  amall  ftnu^  nr  for  the  allotmeDta  or 
gardena  of  eottagai^  one  or  a  aeriea  oT  large  caaka 


might  hi  iiNertediD  the  ground  with  a  eonduetlng 
drain  or  channel  over  the  whole.  Tbia  might  be 
eflecied  a<  a  very  tr.fliog  expense,  and  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  rrom  it  would  be  very  great. 
The  writer  knows  an  instance  of  a  small  recepta- 
cle of  this  kind,  where  the  owner  has  but  one  pig ; 
be  manages  however,  by  its  aid  in  hit  garden,  to 
grow  astonishing  crops,  and  hat  garden  produce 
both  eariier  and  superior  lo  moat  or  hie  neighborv. 


From  llM  London  FiraMia'  Hagwiss. 

muoLTa  FfOH  otxAHo  KAauas. 

From  Mr.  AmtA,  Gmton  Park,  yo^fbUe, 

Applied  aOOIbs.  to  an  acre,  and  on  the  aame 
field  on  an  equal  tpace  or  land  filleen  buabela  of 
bone  dutt  Uoth  were  drilled  into  the  ground  with 
seed  wheal.  The  bone  dust  gave  lour  and  a  half 
quariera  of  wheat,  the  guano  six  quartan  two 
bushela  one  and  a  half  pecke. 

From  Mr.  WtxUar,  Burwood,  Surrey. 

Had  but  a  few  pounds  weight,  which  he  ap- 
plied to  five  rods  of  ear.h  }  dunged  the  remainder 
ol'  Ihe  field  with  the  best  farm-yanl  manure,  at 
the  rata  of  eighteen  loads  to  the  acre ;  drilled  in 
barley.  Five  rods  of  the  dunged  part  of  ihe  field 
gave  thirty-five  bushela  of  barley— ihe  five  roda 
manured  with  guano  gave  thiny-oiBB  btishels. 

From  Mr.  Gto.  Harriott,  yorth  WaWuan,  Ba- 
ting$t(^e. 

The  small  quantity  1  received  I  sowed  with 
some  barley  on  the  Isi  of  May  last,  without 
ashes  or  charcoal.  The  weather  was  very  dry 
when  the  goaoo  was  used  ;  the  barley  came  up 
three  days  sooner  than  elsewhere,  it  was  much 
more  luxuriant  during  all  Ihe  nason,  and,  as  well 
as  1  could  ascertain  from  so  amall  a  quantity, 
compered  with  an  equal  portion  of  land  not  sown 
with  guano,  the  produce  wae  rather  more  than 
half  as  much  more  com,  and  doul>le  ibe  quantity 
of  straw,  ir  it  had  t>eeo  sown  earlier,  1  am  con- 
vinced it  would  have  ilone  more  good.  In  the 
early  part  of  June  1  dressed  about  ten  perches  for 
Swedes;  I  mixed  the  guano  with  ashes,  and 
drilled  in  with  the  seed ;  on  either  side  I  uMd 
bone  dust ;  the  season  was  very  dry,  and  conti- 
nued so  lor  three  weeks ;  the  ashes  mixed  with  the 
bone  dust  were  moist— those  with  the  guano  fresh 
burned  and  dry,  consequently  Ihe  Swedes  dressed 
with  the  moist  aahea  came  up  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  those  dressed  with  guano  and  dry  bones ; 
but  since  the  rain  vegetation  fyaa  been  very  rapid, 
and  guano  has  quite  given  the  bone  dust  the  go- 
by. From  what  I  have  seen,  1  have  every  rea- 
son to  think  it  will  form  a  most  valuable  manure. 

It  was  applied  lo  some  barley  in  Norfolk  in 
1840,  and  this  year  the  clover  on  which  it  was 
sown  has  produced  half  a  ion  more  than  any 
other  part  ot  the  field.  This  it  important,  as  moot 
artificial  manures  do  good  foi  one  seaaon  only.  ■ 

From  Mir.  Lov,  Skanhm,  Aemooh. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  I  have  made  trial  of  the 
guano,  and  am  happy  to  add  that  it  has  answer- 
ed my  most  aanguine  expectatioiu.  I  mixed  14 
lbs.  in  the  first  instance  with  two  botheis  of  aahea. 
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and  altbovgh  the  weather  was  very  dry^l  eoald 
perceive  a  marked  differeace  ia  the  growih  of 
the  plants  a  lew  days  alter  they  made  their  ap- 
pearaoce.  Kocoura^ed  by  my  success,  I  iheo 
~  mixed  28  lbs.  with  Elleea  bushels  of  ashes,  and 
applied  it  for  lumips  by  sowing  broadcast  oo  the 
land,  and  harrowiog  it  in  lightly.  As  we  had 
Irequeot  showers  at  the  time,  the  seed  sooa  vege- 
tated, and  the  plants  grew  away  from  those  ma- 
nured with  doog  and  mould.  In  each  ease  I  ap- 
plied it  at  the  rate  of  two  ewt.  to  the  acre. 

JVoM  Metns.  Connadb,  son,  and  Oliver  Ftoriata, 
Ntw  Cross,  Deptford. 

We  have  to  express  our  regret  ihat,  through 
the  improper  couduct  of  the  Toreman  who  was 
lately  in  our  employ,  the  guano  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  send  us  has  not  received  a  fair 
trial  on  our  land  j  but  ws  can  bear  teetimooy  to 
lit  excellence  when  applied  to  grass  and  turnip 
crops,  because  we  have  known  it  to  be  applied  in 
Laneasbira  with  very  marked  success,  producing 
a  healthy  vigor  to  (he  appeeronee  ol'  vegetation, 
peculiar  to  iuelf.  With  Italian  rye-grass  it  has 
proved  itself  very  efficacious,  and  on  the  whole 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  manure. 

From  Jfr.  John  'Craw  Nottt  Mallow,  Won**- 
tershire^ 

7\ruUonh(^».—l  have  much  pleasorein  beeriog 
testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  guano 
manure  you  were  good  enough  to  sem^  me.  I 
apptiwl  it  to  my  bop  grounds,  and,  in  order  to 

S've  it  a  fur  trial,  I  put  abotu  a  pint  to  every 
temate  hill  in  aver/  row.  The  effect  wac  most 
extraordioay ;  those  bills  on  which  the  guano  was 
applied  were  most  luxuriant,  while  t:je  adjoining 
ones,  not  so  manured,  were  sickly  and  weak. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  John  Winnell,  of  Braces 
lieign,  speaks  most  favorably  of  the  trial  he 
made  upon  artificiaf  grasses  and  hops,  on  both  oC 
which  it  bad  a  most  beneficial  effect.  I  feel  con- 
fident if  the  guano  can  be  bought  at  a  moderate 

Erice,  it  will  be  the  most  valuable  manure  we  ever 
ad. 

jFVom  Mr.  Wm.  Stmt  Drummmd,  Scotland. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  other  formers,  of  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure you  inform  me  is  ealled  guano. 

As  far  as  this  season  has  gone,  it  has  the  supe- 
riority over  nitrate  and  bone  dost.  I  applied  ten 
bushels  of  bone  dust,  one  ewt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  70lbs.  of  guano  (bein^  at  the  rate  of  two 
cwi.  to  the  acre).  Sown  in  ndges,  it  has  produced 
more  luxuriance  than  either. 

From  the  experiments  more  lately  made,  it 
appears  that  the  best  mode  of  applying  guano  is  to 
mix  2  ewt.  with  4  or  ff  bushels  of  bone  dust,  as 
the  supply  for  one  acra  of  wheat,  bariey,  or 
oats. 

Mr.  Smith,  whose  experiment  is  mentioned 
among  the  foregoing,  and  whose  reputation  as  a 
fiirmeradds  weiahttoany  opinion  he  may  ex- 
-  press,  states  that  lie  oonsiders  ibe  effect  of  this 
mixture  as  far  surpassing  any  other  he  has  seen ; 
but  1  would  not  dispense  with  the  cbarcoti,  from 
which  the  same  benefit  will  be  always  derived. 

There  ia  ao  advantage  in  guano,  that,  use  it  in 
almost  any  way,  its  component  parts  are  so  essen- 
tially manaree  tut  tb^  muit  be  abwrbed  by  the 


growing  plants,  and  assiirt  by  adding  vigor  to 
their  lite ;  and  if  a  farmer  should  preler  other 
means  6f  applying  it  to  his  land  than  Ihat  which 
1  have  mentioned,  he  can  Kareely  go  wrong  in 
making  trial  of  hia  plan. 

I  may  add  turnips  to  the  crops  benefited  by  bone 
dust  and  guano  logeiher ;  but  for  green  crops  ia 
general,. charcoal  none  will  be  necessary  to  mix- 
with  it.  The  great  assistance  that  can  be  given 
to  manures  itf  this  description,  ic  to  diffuse  ihem 
among  the  roots  through  the  land  they  are  applied 
to.  A.  Macbokalu. 

8,  MUdruPB  Court,  iMUbm,  Od.  26. 


ON  DK8TK0TIEI  SLUGS. 

FmntlieXrfndm  Fannm*llsgaslBC. 

Mr.  jGUiJor,— Permit  me,  through  your  widely- 
circulated  journal,  to  inform  my  brother  fanners  of 
the  most  expeditious,  effieacioiu,  and  cheapest  me- 
thod of  destroying  slu^,  when  the  clover,  pea, 
and  bean  lands  cannot  be  trodden  by  sheep,  as  In 
this  unfavorable  season.  Provide,  fresh  from  the 
kiln,  sufficient  lime,  allowing  6  bushels  per  aces ; 
slack  the  lime  two  days  before  sowing  ;  cboraea 
calm,  mild  morning  ;  commence  sowing  early 
enough  to  fioiah  before  day-light ;  one  man  can 
sow  one  acre  p^r  hour,  sowing  two  yards  at  a 
cast   I  am,  Mr.  £|]ito^  yours  most  respectfully, 

HarloviyNoiB.  6.      H.  C.  Wkhtwobth. 


^r,— This  h9s  been  a  most  genial  season  for 
breeding  of  slugs ;  and  they  are  now  so  numerous, 
ihat  if  they  are  not  destroyed,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  will  in  the  United  Kingdom 
cause  a  deficiency  of  from  12  to  1600,000  qiiarteis 
in  the  yield  of  the  ensuing  wheat  crop. 

They  may  be  efficiently  destreyed  by  getting  a 
quantity  of  new  lime  (old  will  do,  but  notso  w«l,) 
and  placing  tt  in  Bome*convenieot  place  to  slacken 
BIX  or  seven  days,  against  the  evenings  are  moon- 
light. Then  wont  seven  o'clock — not  in  stormy 
but  mild  evenings— let  a  man  (with  a  boy  to  lead 
the  horse)  lake  a  fair  cart-load  of  tha  prepared 
lime,  and  pass  over  the  com.fidd  agunst  tbo 
wind,  and  with  a  mail  hand-shovel  spread  it 
wide  and  high  in  the  air ;  and  eve^particle  of  it 
will  do  more  or  less  execution.  When  the  cart 
has  passed  over  the  field  it  should  be  taken  bw^ 
to  the  windward  side  again,  and  then  take  another 
breadth,  and  so  on  till  the  field  is  finished.  About 
two  bushels  of  lime  well  managed  will  do  for  an 
acre,  and  at  the  same  time  kill  the  greater  part  of 
the  slugs  in  the  hedges. 

The  coBt  and  trouole  would  be  compensated  by 
the  benefit  the  plant  would  derive  from  such  a 
sweet  though  slight  tqp-drsssiiy^  It  will  be  foand 
ibatbyasven  o'clock' of  mild  evenings  throogfa 
this  month  and  the  next,  the  whole  fraternity  wiU 
be  unhooded,  and-  either  crawliog  or  feeding. 
Slugs  are  not  destroyed  by  frost,  but  only  kept  at 
home  whilst  it  continues.  It  will  be  expedient,  in 
order  to  get  the  lime  well  slackened,  to  rake  the 
lumps  to  the  outside  of  the  heap,  and  at  tiotes 
sprinkle  them  slightly  with  a  watering-pot 
-  Since  writing  iha  above,  1  have  seen  ao  articls 
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in  jroar  paper  of  the  9ib  on  the  nmtt  mbject ;  but 
M  mine  ia  Mmewbet  difletent,  and  tut  I  have  bad 
a  good  de»l  of  experience  in  detiroying  aluga,  you 
mm  perbape  iinert  iL  1  am,  Sir, 

Am  OCTOOKBABIAll  Gardmhbb. 
AoMMy,  Nov,  llih,  184L 


pun  AITD  OOHRITVTIOir  OP  A  WOAKHIO 
AORlCVLrVRAL  SOCIBTT. 

We  have  ofteoi  in  the  coane  of  tbii  publica- 
tion, expreeeed  a  rery  higb  eatimaiioo  or  what 
would  be  the  uefiiloeM  and  value  of  agricultural 
eodetiet,  if  properly  eonitituied  and  properly  ope- 
rating; and  aleo  our  low  actual  eiiimaia  of  ibe 
▼alue  of  nearlj  all  Uia  a^coltnral  eoeietiee  ezitt- 
ing  in  Vir^Dla^  or  of  tbe  greater  number  whicb 
have  ceawd  to  exiet.  We  ab^l  not  bare  repeat 
wbat  bee  been  eo  fully  nid,  and  bo  odea  adverted 
to  before ;  but  if  any  reader  dewrei  to  know  more 
of  our  viewe  on  ihli  eut^eet,  be  ia  referred  eipe- 
dallj  to  pagea  aOO|  vol.  i.j  705,  vol.  vi.,  and  39, 
vol.  Till.  It  it  enough  faere  to  aay  geuerally,  that 
Uie  cadieal  defeet  of  ^i  known  agrieultnral  eoeie- 
tiee  b  tbai  they  do  not  work  to  forward  their  de- 
fli^mted  eod — but  merely  utter  and  hear  formal 
Bpeechea  and  addre«ea,  vrtiieb,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  caae,  are  neeeaaarily  too  general  in 
iheir  ac<^  lo  preaent  mueb  of  pttrtieolar  laeta,  or 
to  be  of  eny  partleolar  value. 

For  an  agricultural  lodaty  to  be .  truly  and 
greatly  aieful,  iia  main  operation  ought  to  be  to 
induce  the  making  and  reporting  of  aa  many  aa 
poaaible  of  accurate  experimenta  in  practical  agri- 
culture. Tbia  ia  a  eervice  whicb  any  person  of 
ordinary  intaUigenee  can  perform,  who  will  give 
merely  a  little  time'' and  trouble  for  the  pur- 
poae.  If  only  aome  one  trivial  but  uaefUl  /act 
were  eatabliabed  ihoa  by  careful  ezperiment  aud 
accurate  report,  by  each  one  of  aome  twenty  or 
thirty  qembera  of  a  aocieQr,  tbe  maaa  ef  know- 
ledge tfaua  elidted  and  collected  in  a  alngle  yew, 
would  be  of  more  valoe  than  all  the  reaulia  of  all 
the  mere  addreae-making  aocietiea  that  have  yet 
exiated.  But,  of  far  greater  value  would  be  the 
aubeequent  and  continued  reanllaj-of  aa  many  ei- 
perimeot^  or  mora  probably  tra  limea  aa  many, 
perfiffoked  by  the  aociety  every  anceeerive  year. 
Jfizmd  the  view  to  50  or  100  umilariy  working 
county  aoeietie^  each  pndodng  aa  many  uaefol 
trutha,  and  the  reaulta  of  the  labora  of  each  aociety 
and  individual  extended,  by  exchange  and  puUi- 
eation,  to  all  the  otben,  and  the  general  and  cer- 
teiB  beoeflt  in  diflanon  of  agricultural  knowledge 
woirid  exceed  our  preaent  powen  of  ooneeption) 
fbunded  an  the  naual  profitleai  aetlon  of  agricoltn- 
mlaoeieliai.  It  would  be  •  gvMt  qntmnof  mn- 


tual  intniciion  by  experimenta  and  by  facta,  In- 
Btead  of  by  looae  gueaaing  and  looaer  aaaertion, 
without  any  thing  that  deaervea  the  name  of  ex- 
perimental truilia  or  philoaophical  inveatigation. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  haa  recommended 
the  formation  of  uiorking  county  agricultural  aoci- 
etiei,  and  haa  ordered  (hat  the  eSbrta  of  ita  mem< 
bera  aball  be  ^ven  ia  aid  of  that  object,  We 
have  therein  preouroed  to  aubmit  the  fbiegoii^ 
remarln,  and  aball  offer  below  a  fbrm  of  conatltu- 
tion  fbr  a  county  agricultural  aocfety  which  aeema 
to  ua  likely  to  direct  effort  to  proper  and  proGtable 
objects.  While  no  usual  or  other  foodea  pf  proce- 
dure are  forbidden,  the  proposed  conatlloiion  ra- 
quirea  that  a  auffieieot  portion  of  the  dutiea  of  the 
membera  aball  be  directed  to  tbe  only  certain 
mode  of  obtaining  truth-r-lhe  making  and  re- 
porting of  accurate  experiments,  lo  nearly  all 
other  reapecia,  Ibe  plan  ia  merely  one  ol  fbrm  or 
routine,  which  haa  no  peculiar  merit,  and  may  be 
changed  or  aubatituted,  perhapa  to  advantage,  by 
any  new  society  which- may  approve  and  adopt 
theprincipleandtheeaaentialpartofiheplan.  We 
have  thought  it  beat,  however,  to  aubmit  a  draught 
of  an  entire  eonaiitution,  ea  it  may  at  leaat  aerve 
aa  a  ground<woifc  Ibr  amendment  and  thereby 
save  aome  trouble  in  forming  a  new  aociety. — JCjk 
F.R. 

/'ropoaad  jtloR  CbitaJjtufum. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  —  ia  inatituted 
for  the  purpoae  of  promoting  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  eapecially  to  aeek  that  end  by  in- 
ducing tbe  making  and  Kportio|[  of  careful  and 
accurate  experiroeoia,lbraacertainingdottbtrol,dia- 
puied,  or  new  and  uaeful  facto  in  auentific  vt  prac- 
tical affricutture. 

1.  The  society  shall  be  composed  of  sueb  per- 
sons as  shall  sign  this  constiiuUoo,  and  pay  aueb 
contributions  aa  may  be  required  by  its  provisioua. 

2.  The  aociety  shall  have  one  general  meeting 
in  each  year,  which,  until  altered,  shall  be  held  at 

 ,  on  the  —  of  — — —  and  auch,  special 

meetinga  aa  may  be  called  by  proper  aulhoriiy. 

3.  The  cfficera  aball  be  a  president,  aecreiary, 
and  treaaurer,  and  fbur  other  membera  of  the  exe^ 
cutive  emnmitiee,  the  three  former  being  memben 
«x  q^ieto  of  that  committee ;  af  I  to  be  elected  by  the 
annual  general  meeting,  and  to  aerve  for  ono  year, 
or  until  another  election  shall  be  made. 

-  4.  It  aball  be  within  tbe  power  and  duly  of  tbe 
executive  committee  lo  order  all  thioga  properijr  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  ol  the  society,  and  with- 
in its  means ;  provided  thai  such  action  of  tbe  exe- 
culive  committee  shall  not  extend  lo  caaea  pro- 
vided fbr  by  tbe  vote  and  action  of  the  aociety,  and 
shall  never  oppoae  any  action  or  leaolutlon  of  the 
aoeiety. 

0.  The  presideoi,  aecreiary,  and  treaaurer  ahall 
have  tbe  powen  and  perform  the  several  dutiea 
implied  by  the  namce  of  their  offices^  and  beth  fbr 
the  aociety  and  far  the  executive  committee,  of 
which  tb^  an  membeit  tx  officio. 
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6.  No  peraoD  Bball  be  elected  preakleot  of  the 
•ocieiy  two  years  in  Buccenion. 

7.  Each  person  od  iMcoming  a  member  shall 
pay  to  the  treasurer  an  admission  lee  of  92,  and 
at  each  annual  meeting  ol'  (he  society  iherealier 
the  further  annual  coniribuiioo  of  91* 

8.  fieaidea  any  other  discieiiobary  or  voluntary 
•ervices,  it  shall  be  the  duty  ol'  eacli  member  ol' 
tbe  aociety  aonua^lly  to  comtDence,  and  attempt  to 
complete,  at  least  three  experiments  on  some  one 
or  more  subjects  of  practical  agriculture,  on  some 
doubtful  or  disputed  questioos,  and  designed  to 
throw  light  thereon  ;  which  experiments  ehalf  be 
conducted  carefully  and  accurately,  to  the  best  of 
the  abilitty  and  the  means  of  the  experimenter, 
and  the  cirrumstances  noted  minutely,  and  with 
the  results  be  reported  m  writing,  as  simply  and 
concisely  as  may  tie,  but  minutely  and  fully,  at  the 
next,  annual  meeting— aad  whether  the  result  be 
deemed  successful  pnd  valuable,  or  discouraging, 
or  ibe  whole  experiment  be  dtiemed  a  failure.  And 
in  default  of  such  reporta  either  of  progress  or  of 
completion,  of  three  experiments  by  each  member, 
at  each  annual  meeting,  the  defaulter  shall  pay  to 
the.iBeaaurer  ^1  for  each  experiment  wanting. 

9.  The  executive  committee  shall  prepare  a  list 
of  practical  agricultural  matters  deemed  ques- 
liooable,  and  important  to  be  investigated  by  the 
experiments  ofmembers  of  the  society,  from  which, 
or  from  other  sources,  each  member  may  choose 
subjects  for  experiment.  And  the  experiments  of 
members  shall  be  arranged  and  condensed  by  the 
executive  commhlee,  and  the  facts  shown  by  the 
results  published  in  the  manner  deemed  most 
suitable. 

10.  Ol'the  funds  ofibe society  not  less  than  one 
half  of  the  whole  amount  shall  be  appropriated  as 
premiunu  ofiersd  Ibr  careful  and  well  conducted 
experimaotB  on  soligeets  of  practical  agriculture. 

11.  The  society  will  co-opera!e  with  each  and 
overy  other  society  having  similar  objects  and  ge- 
narai  aetioQi  for  the  purpose  of  better  forwarding 


their  common  and  important  object  of  inducing 
accurate  investigation,  eliciting  useful  facts,  and 
exchanging  and  difiusiog  (he  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired. 


NOTICE  III  RBQAKDTO  COMMOHIOATIOHS  rOB 
THK  BTATB  BOARD  OP  AGKICULTCRK. 

"Resolvedf  That  all  reports  and  communica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be  sent  through 
(he  Corresponding  Secretary;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary he  authorized  and  requested  to  select  such- 
portions  or  extracts  as  he  may  deem  proper  Ibr 
tbe  purpose,  and  cause  them  to  be  published  in 
the  Farmers'  Register,  in  advance  of  the  future 
meeting,  or  of  any  further  order  of  the  Board."- 

Extract  from  the  minutes, 

Edhokd  fiOFFIir, 
Cbrrcipondmf  Stenltary. 


THK  SOUTHERN  HAGAZIRR  ABARDORBD. 

The  attempt  to  carry  on  the  puUicaiioD  of  the 
Southern  Magazine  has  been  abandoned  as  hope- 
less of  remuneration,  and  tbe  money  received  fbr 
Bubscriptiona  will  be  returned— except  where  tbe 
same  individual  is  also  a  subscriber  to  iha  Farm- 
ers' Register,  in  which  case  his  credit  for  pay- 
ment will  be  extended  for  tbe  latter  pobticalion. 

The  two  monthly  numbers  of  the  Southern 
Magazine,  which  have  been  tbns~  issned  at  tbe 
sole  cost  of  the  publishers,  will  be  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  all  tbe  paying  subacribera  of  the  Farmers' 
Register. '  It  ia  hoped  that  they  will  be  deemed 
worth  aeeeptance  and  preservaticHi. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  manuscripts  of  Col.  William  Bjrrd,  of  Westovcr,  the  lathpr  of  the  last 
proprietor  of  the  same  name,  of  different  dotes  from  1728  to  1736,  are  con- 
tained in  a  lar^re  folio  vnlome  ix>und  in  parchment,  which  has  been  carefully 
preserved  in  his  family,  nntil  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor.  The 
whole  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  copyist,  but  written  evidently  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  its  author,  as  there  are  numerous  corrections,  inter- 
Bneatkms*  and  more  considerable  additions,  in  his  own  hand-writing.  The 
book  was  doubtless  copied  exactly  from  the  author's  earliest  draught  on  looee 
sheets,  which  were  ^erwards  destroyed,  as  useless.  At  any  rate,  this  old 
Tc^anoe  is  the  cMtly  copy  in  existence.  The  Historical  Society  ViiKinla 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  manuscripts  to  have  them 
copied,  with  a  view  to  publication.  Bat  the  operations  of  that  society  ceased 
before  the  publication  had  been  commenced,  and  when  only  one  of  the  seve- 
ral manuscripts  had  been  copied.  It  was  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  last 
proprietor,  George  R  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Brandon,  to  place  at  our  disposal 
this  highly  valued  work  of  his  distinguished  and  talented  ancestor,  with  per- 
mission to  publish  any  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  contents,  provided  the 
manuscript  volume  itself  should  be  preserved  uninjured,  and  fdlerwards  re- 
stored to  the  owner.  The  better  to  secure  the  latter  object,  the  copy  of  the 
part  made  for  the  use  of  the  Historical  Society,  has  also  been  {daced  in  our 
bands  by  the  directors. 

The  manuscripts  ofiier  abundant  Internal  evidence  that  they  were  written 
merely  for  the  amusement  the  author,  and  for  the  perusal  of  his  fiunily 
and  friends,  and  not  with  any  view  to  their  being  printed.  This  adds  much 
to  their  other  and  Important  value.  For  there  prevaDs  throughout,  as  in  the 
priv^  letters  of  an  accomfrfiidied  writer,  a  carelessness  in  the  mode  of  «x- 
pressifm,  and  a  mantfest  freedom  from  all  restraint,  which  together  serve  to 
render  snbjects  friea^ng  and  faiterestiDg,  that,  however  worthy  of  consfdo^- 
atioD,  would  be  dry  and  tedious  if  the  writer  had  sought  for  the  apf^use,  or 
feared  the  censm«,  of  the  reading  puUic.  The  outhcv  was  a  man  "  too 
proud  to  be  vain,*'  and  who  neither  cared  for,  nor  thought  of  seeking,  puUic 
applause  for  his  writings.  The  influence  of  that  first  feding,  and  Its  resi^ 
naturally  operated  on  his  children  and  later  descendants,  to  deter  them  also 
from  publishing  the  manuscripts;  and  this  course,  besides  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  writer's  intention,  was  perhaps  deemed  the  more  proper, 
because  of  his  great  freedom  of  ex[»ession,  and  of  censure,  often  tinctured 
by  his  strong  "church  and  state"  princir^es  and  prejudices,  and  which  might 
have  given  ofience  to  some  of  the  individuals  or  classes  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  his  free  remarks.  But  at  this  late  time,  there  no  longer  remains,  if 
there  existed  before,  any  reason  for  withholding  these  interesting  writings 
fivNn  the  puMkx  And  there  is  no  free  expression  of  even  the  prejudiced  and 
emxieous  opinions  of  the  writer,  which,  to  an  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 
reader,  would  now  give  offence.  Col.  Byrd  was  a  true  and  worihy  inh^tor 
of  the  qi^nkHis  and  feelings  <^  the  old  cavaliers  of  Virginia ;  mul  it  is  because 
from  such  a  source,  as  wdl  as  being  designed  at  first  as  ptimte  and  confi< 
dential,  that  his  writings  should  be  now  considered. 
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PREFACE. 


Col.  William  Byrd  died  where  he  had  long  lived,  at  his  then  beautifiiUjr 
decorated  and  princely  mansion,  Westover,  on  the  north  bank  of  Jamea 
river;  and  which  even  at  this  late  day  exhibits  admirable  remains  of  his 
taste,  and  his  magniiicent  scale  of  expenditure  for  its  gratification.  His  tiody 
was  buried  in  the  garden,  and  his  grave  is  covered  a  mtmument  of  white 
marble,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

[on  trb  north  bidb.] 

Here  lietb 
The  Honorable  Wiiliam  Byrd,  Eaq^ 
Being  bom  to  on«  of  the  amidest  fintunes  in  this  GOUntry» 
He  was  sent  early  to  En^and  for  his  educaticm ; 
WberCi  under  the  care  and  direction  nC  Sir  Robert  Sonthwelli 
And  ever  bvoured  with  his  particu&r  instructions, 
He  made  a  happy  proficiency  in  polite  and  various  learning. 
By  the  means  of  the  same  noble  fHend, 
He  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  first  per8(»wof  tiutag* 
For  knowledge,  wit,  virtue,  birth,  or  high  station, 
And  particularly  contracted  a  most  intimate  and  bosom  firiend^p 
With  the  learned  and  illustrious  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Omry. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temi^e, 
Studied  for  some  time  in  the  Low  Countries, 

Visited  the  court  of  France, 
And  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety. 

[on  the  booth  bids.] 

Thus  emin^tly  fittM  for  the  servk»  and  omamttit  of  hla  Goontryt 
He  was  made  receiver  general  of  his  majesty's  Fevmues  here^ 
Was  thrice  iqqEmtnt^  public  agent  to  the  court  and  ministry  of  Bng^andi 
And  being  thirty-aeven  years  a  member, 
At  last  became  president  of  the  council  of  this  ookmy. 
To  all  this  were  added  a  great  elegancy  of  taste  and  life, 

The  well-bred  gentleman  and  polite  companion, 
The  splendid  economist  and  prudent  father  of  a  famOy, 
With  the  constant  enemy  of  all  exorbitant  power, 
And  hearty  fiiend  to  the  literties  <^  his  country. 
Nat  Mar.  28,  1674.  Mort  Aug.  26, 1744.  An.8Btat7a 
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BUN  IN  THE  TEAR  ITSB. 


BvDn  I  eater  opon  the  journal  oi  the  Une  between  Virginia  and  North 
CandbUt  It  wiD  tie  necessary  to  clear  the  way  to  it,  by  showing  how  the  otbor 
British  adwUea  on  the  ISain  have,  one  after  another,  been  carved  out  of 
Virginia,  by  grants  frcnn  his  majesty's  royal  [vedecessorSL  All  that  part  Ot 
the  lUvUKm  Americaii  continent  now  under  the  dominim  the  Iting  of 
Great  Britain,  and  stretching  quite  as  for  as  the  cape  of  Florida,  wont  at  first 
under  the  general  name  <^  Vii^ia. 

The  only  distinction,  in  those  eaHy  days,  was,  that  all  the  coast  to  the 
southward  of  Chesapeake  bay  was  called  South  Virginia,  and  all  to  the 
northward  of  it,  North  Virghua. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  fine  country  was  owing  to  that  great  ornament 
of  the  British  nation,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  obtained  a  grant  theareof  from 
queen  Elizabeth  of  ever'^^orlons  menuny,  by  letters  patent,  dated  March 
the  25lh,  1684.  • 

But  whether  that  gentleman  ever  made  a  voyage  thither  himsdf  is  uncer- 
tain ;  because  those  who  have  fovoured  the  public  with  an  account  of  his  life 
roenticm  nothing  of  it  However,  thus  much  may  be  depended  on,  that  sir 
Walter  invited  sundry  persons  of  distinction  to  share  in  his  charter,  and  join 
thdr  purses  with  his  In  the  kiudaUe  project  of  fitting  out  a  colony  to  Virginia. 

Acconling^y,  two  ships  were  sent  away  that  very  year,  under  the  command 
d  his  good  friends  Amidas  and  Barlow,  to  take  possession  oftbe  country  in 
the  name  of  his  royal  mistress,  the  queen  of  England. 

These  worthy  commanders,  for  the  advantage  of  the  trade  winds,  shaped 
tiieir  course  first  to  the  Charibbe  islands,  th^Ke  stretching  away  by  the 
gulf  (rf*  Florida,  drc^iped  anchw  not  for  Srom  Roanoke  tailet  They  ventured 
ashore  near  that  place  upon  an  island  now  called  Colleton'  island,  where  they 
set  up  the  arms  of  England,  and  claimed  the  adjacent  country  in  right  of  their 
sovereign  lady,  the  queen;  and  this  ceremony  being  duly  performed,  they 
kindly  invited  the  neighbouring  Indians  to  trafiick  with  them. 

These  poor  people  at  first  approached  the  English  with  great  caution,  hav- 
ing heard  mut^  of  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  knowing  but  these 
strangers  might  be  as  treacherous  as  they.  But,  at  length,  discovering  a  kind 
of  good  nature  in  their  looks,  they  ventured  to  draw  near,  and  barter  theur 
skms  and  fiurs  for  the  tnwbles  and  trinkets  of  the  En^^ish. 

These  first  adveitf  urers  oiade  a  very  pn^table  voyage,  raising  at  least  a 
thousand  per  eeat  upon  their  cargo.   Amongst  other  Indian  commodities. 
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they  broo^t  over  scane  <A  that  bewitching  vegetaUe,  (obatm  And  this  be- 
ing the  first  that  ever  came  to  England,  sir  Walter  thoagfat  he  could  do  no 
leu  than  make  a  present  of  some  of  the  brightest  of  it  to  his  royal  mbtress, 
fcHT  her  own  smoldng.  The  queen  graciously  accepted  of  ft,  but  finding  her 
stomach  sicken  after  two  or  three  whifis,  it  was  presentiy  whiqiered  by  the 
eari  of  Ldcester^s  fection,  that  air  Walter  had  certainly  poisoned  her.  But 
her  majesty  soon  recovering  her  disorder,  obliged  the  countess  of  NotUng- 
ham  and  all  her  maids  to  smoke  a  whole  pipe  out  amongst  them. 

As  it  happened  some  ages  before  to  be  the  fashion  to  saunter  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  go  upon  other  Quixote  adventures,  so  it  was  now  grown  the  hu- 
mour to  take  a  trip  to  America.  The  Spaniards  had  lately  discovered  rich 
mines  in  their  part  of  the  West  Indies,  which  made  their  maritime  neigh- 
bours eager  to  do  so  too.  This  modish  frenzy  l>eing  still  more  inflamed  by 
Uie  charming  account  given  of  Virginia,  by  the  first  adventurers,  made  many 
fond  of  removing  to  such  a  paradise. 

Happy  was  he,  and  still  happier  she,  that  could  get  themselves  transported, 
fondly  expecting  their  coarsest  utensils,  in  that  happy  [dace,  would  be  of 
massy  silver. 

This  made  it  easy  for  the  company  to  procure  as  many  volunteers  as  they 
wanted  for  their  new  colony ;  but,  like  most  otiior  undertakers  who  have  no 
asdstance  from  the  public,  they  starved  the  desdgh  by  too  much  fruity ;  for, 
unwilling  to  launch  out  at  first  into  too  much  expense,  they  shipped  off  bat 
few  people  at  a  time,  and  those  but  scantily  provldc^d.  The  aclventurera 
were,  besides,  idle  and  extravagant,  and  expected  they  might  live  without 
work  In  so  plentiful  a  country. 

These  wretches  were  set  ashore  not  far  from  Roanoke  inlet,  but  by  some 
&tal  disagreement,  or  laziness,  were  either  starved  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Indians. 

Several  repeated  misadventures  of  this  kind  did,  for  some  time,  allay  the 
Itch  of  saiHng  to  this  new  world;  but  the  distemper  broke  out  again  about 
the  yMir  160G.  Then  it  happened  that  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  several 
other  persons,  eminent  for  their  quality  end  estates,  w-ere  invited  into  the 
company,  who  applied  tlicmselves  once  more  to  people  tne  then  almost  aban- 
doned colony.  For  this  purpose  they  embarked  about  a  hundred  moi,  most 
of  them  reprobates  of  good  families,  and  related  to  some  the  company, 
who  were  men  of  quality  and  fortune. 

The  ships  that  carried  them  made  a  shift  to  find  a  more  direct  way  to  Vir- 
ghila,  and  ventured  through  the  capes  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeaka  The 
Same  night  they  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  Powhatan,  tiie  same  as 
James  river,  where  they  built  a  small  fort  at  a  place  called  I^hit  Comfort 

This  settlement  stood  its  ground  fi*om  that  ^e  forwaird  in  spite  all  the 
bJmiders  and  disagreement  of  the  first  adventurers,  and  the  many  calamities 
that  befel  the  cdony  afterwards.* 

*  The  six  geDtlemen  who  w<>re  fits!  named  of  the  company  the  crown,  and  who  were 
empowered  to  choose  u  annnal  president  from  amon;  tliemselvps,  were  always  engaged  in 
factions  and  quarrels,  while  the  rest  detested  work  more  than  iamine.  At  this  rate  the 
color^  mtist  have  come  to  nothing,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  and  braveiy  of  captain 
Smith,  who  struck  a  terror  into  all  the  Indians  round  about.   This  gentleman  took  some 

?ains  to  persuade  the  men  to  plant  Indian  com,  but  they  looked  upon  all  labonr  as  a  curse, 
'hey  chose  rather  to  depend  upon  the  musty  provisions  that  were  sent  from  Enf^tand :  aod 
wh«n  they  failed  (bey  were  fotced  to  take  more  pains  to  seek  for  wikl  Iruits  in  the  woodi, 
than  they  would  have  taken  in  tilling  the  ground.  Besides,  this  exposed  them  to  be 
kndcked  on  the  head  by  the  Indianst  and  gave  Ihem  fluxes  into  the  bargain,  which  thinned 
the  plantation  very  moch.  To  supply  this  mortality,  they  were  reinforced  the  year  follow- 
ing with  a  greater  number  of  people.  am<Higst  which  were  fewer  gentlemen  and  more  la- 
boarera,  who,  however,  (oiriE  care  not  to  kilf  themwlvea  with  work. 
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These  found  the  first  Bdventnrera  Ui  a  very  fltarring  conation,  Uit  rdtered 
their  wants  with  the  fresh  supply  they  brought  with  theoL  From  Elquotati 
they  extended  themselves  as  fiu*  as  James-town,  where,  like  true  Boglish- 
men,  they  built  a  church  that  cost  no  more  than  fifty  pounds,  and  a  tavern 
that  cost  five  hundred. 

They  had  now  made  peace  with  the  Indians,  but  there  was  one  thing  want- 
ing to  make  that  peace  lasting.  The  natives  could,  by  no  meuis,  persuade 
themselves  that  the  English  were  heartily  thdr  fiiends,  so  long  as  they  dis- 
dained to  intermarry  with  them.  And,  in  earnest,  had  the  English  eonsidted 
their  own  security  and  the  good  of  the  colony — had  they  intended  dther  to 
civilize  or  convert  these'  gentUes,  th^  would  have  iHroogl^  ^Mit  stomachs  to 
embrace  this  prudent  aUiance. 

The  Indians  are  geiierally  tall  and  weU-proportioned,  whi^  may  make  fuU 
Bm«3ds  for  the  darkness  of  their  complexlonsi  Add  to  this,  that  they  are 
healthy  and  stxoag,  with  constitutions  untainted  by  lewdness,  and  not  en- 
feebled by  luxury.  Beades,  morals  and  all  considered,  I  oannot  think  the 
Indians  were  much  greater  heathens  than  the  first  advraturer^  who,  had 
they  been  good  Christians,  would  have  had  the  charity  to  take  this  only 
m^iod  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  For,  after  aU  that  can  be 
said,  a  sprightly  lover  is  the  most  prevailing  missionary  that  can  be  sent 
ammgst  these,  or  any  other  Infidels. 

Besides,  the  poor  Indians  would  have  had  less  reason  to  complain  that  the 
English  took  away  their  land.  If  th^  had  recdved  It  by  way  of  p(Nrti<m 
with  their  daughters.  Had  such  affinities  been  contracted  in  the  begin- 
ning, how  much  bloodshed  had  been  prevented,  and  how  populous  would 
the  country  have  bem,  and,  consequently,  how  considerable  1  IXot  would 
the  bbade  oi  tfie  sMn  have  beien  any  reproach  at  this  day;  for  If  a  Moor  may 
be  washed  wMte  in  three  generations,  sordy  an  Indian  might  have  bean 
blanched  in  twa 

The  French,  for  their  parts,  have  not  been  so  squeamish  In  Canada,  who 
upon  trial  find  abundance  of  attraction  in  the  Indiana  Their  late  grand 
monarch  thought  it  not  below  even  the  dignity  erf"  a  Frenchman  to  become 
one  flesh  with  this  people,  and  therdbre  wdered  1 00  livres  for  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, man  or  wonum,  that  would  intermarry  with  a  native. 

By  this  piece  <^  policy  we  find  the  French  interest  very  much  strengthened 
amongst  the  savages,  and  their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  propagated  just  as  fer 
as  their  love.  And  I  heartily  wish  this  welkH>ncerted  scheme  does  not  here- 
afto-  give  the  French  an  advantage  over  his  mi^esty's  good  subjects  on  the 
ncHthem  continent  of  America. 

Abont  Uie  same  time  New  Enj^d  was  pared  off  from  Vii^inia  by  totters 
patent,  bearing  date*  April  the  10th,  1608.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  town 
and  nd^b(Hiiood  of  Plymouth  obt^ned  this  grant,  vitb  the  lord  chief 
justice  Popham  at  their  haoA. 

Thdr  bounds  were  specked  to  extend  from  38  to  45  degrees  of  northern 
latitude,  with  a  breadth  of  one  himdred  miles  from  the  sea  shore.  The  first 
fourteen  years,  this  company  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  lost  many 
men,  though  &r  from  being  discouraged,  they  sent  over  ntunerous  recrsits  of 
Presbyterians,  every  year,  who  for  all  that,  had  much  ado  to  stand  their 
ground,  with  all  their  fighting  and  praying. 

But  about  the  year  1620,  a  large  swarm  of  dissenters  fled  thither  from  the 
severities  of  their  stepmother,  the  church.  These  saints  conceiving  the  same 
aversion  to  the  copper  complexion  of  the  natives,  with  that  of  the  first  ad- 
ventures to  Virginia,  would,  on  no  terms,  contract  alliances  with  them,  afraid 
perhaps,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  lest  they  might  be  drawn  into  idcdatry  by  tltose 
strange  women. 
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Whatever  dlagnated  them  I  cannot  say,  bat  this  febe  ddlcacy  craving  in 
the  Indians  a  Jealonsjr  that  th«  English  were  ill  affected  towards  them,  was 
the  cause  that  many  of  them  were  cut  off,  and  the  rest  exposed  to  rarions 
distresses. 

This  reinforcement  was  landed  not  far  from  cape  Cod,  where,  for  their 
greater  security,  they  built  a  fort,  and  near  it  a  small  town,  which,  in  honour 
of  the  proprietors,  was  called  New  Plymouth.  But  they  still  had  many  dis- 
coiu-agements  to  struggle  with,  though,  by  being  wdl  supported  from  home, 
tbey  by  d^rees  triumphed  over  them  all. 

Their  brethren,  after  this,  flocked  over  so  fast,  that  in  a  few  years  they  ex- 
uded the  settlement  one  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  including  Rhode 
Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Thus  the  colony  throve  apace,  and  was  thronged  with  large  detachments  of 
independents  and  presbyterians,  who  thought  themselves  persetnited  at  heme. 

Thoi^h  these  peojde  may  be  ridiculed  for  some  [diarisaical  particularities 
In  VkHx  worship  and  behaviour,  yet  they  were  very  useful  subjects,  as  b^ng 
frugal  and  industrious,  giving  no  scandal  or  bad  exanqde,  at  least  by  any 
Open  and  public  vices.  By  which  excellent  qualities  tbey  had  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  southern  colony,  who  thought  their  being  members  of  the 
established  church  sufficient  to  sanctify  very  loose  and  profligate  morals. 
For  this  reason  New  England  improved  much  faster  than  Virginia,  and  in 
seven  or  eight  years  New  Plymouth,  like  Switzerland,  seemed  too  narrow  a 
territory  for  its  inhabitants. 

For  this  reason,  several  gentlemen  of  fortune  purchased  of  the  company 
that  canton  of  New  England  now  called  Massachusetts  colony.  And  king 
James  confirmed  the  purchase  by  his  royal  charter,  dated  March  the  4% 
1628.  In  less  than  two  years  after,  above  one  thousand  of  the  poritanical 
sect  removed  thither  with  considerable  effects,  and  these  were  followed  by 
such  crowds,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  England,  forbidding  any 
more  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  be  shipped  off.  But  tMs  bad  the  usual  effect 
c€  things  forbidden,  and  served  only  to  make  the  wUfid  indqmidents  flo(^ 
over  the  iuter.  Aiid  about  this  time  it  was  that  Messrs.  Hampdn  and  Fym, 
and  (some  say)  Oliver  Cmnwell,  to  show  how  little  thf^  valued  the  kfn^s 
authority,  took  a  trip  to  New  En^and. 

In  the  year  1630,  the  fiuooons  city  of  Boston  was  built,  tn  a  ccaninodicnu 
ritoation  for  trade  and  navigation,  the  same  bdng  on  a  peninsula  (Eft  the  bot- 
tom of  Massachusetts  bay. 

This  town  is  now  the  most  considerable  of  any  on  the  British  continent, 
Gfmtahihig  at  least  8,000  houses  and  40,000  hihabitants.  The  trade  It  drives. 
Is  very  great  to  Europe,  and  to  every  part  tbe  West  Indies,  having  near 
1,000  ships  and  lesser  vessels  belonging  to  it 

Although  the  extent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  reached  near  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  yet  many  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, thinking  they  wanted  elbow  room,  quitted  their  old  seats  in  the  year 
1636,  and  formed  two  new  colonies :  that  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven. 
These  king  Charles  IL  erected  Into  one  government  in  1664,  and  gave  than 
naay  valuable  privileges,  and  among  the  rest,  that  of  choosing  theh*  own 
governors.  The  ext«t  of  these  united  colonies  may  be  about  sevoity  mflee 
Icmg  and  fifty  broad. 

Beridea  these  several  aettiements,  there  aptang  up  still  another,  a  litOe 
northerly,  called  New  Hunprfure.  But  that  ccmstotUig  of  no  more  than  two 
counties,  and  not  being  in  condition  to  snf^MHt  the  chai^  of  a  distinct  go- 
vernment, was  to  be  incorporated  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  upon 
condition,  however,  of  being  named  in  all  pubNW  acts,  for  fear  of  being  quite 
lost  and  ftngottKi  hi  the  coaliti(HL 
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In  like  manner  New  I^ymoutb  joined  itself  to  Massachusetts,  except  oxHj 
Rhode  Island,  which,  though  of  small  extent,  got  itself  erected  Into  a  sepa- 
rate government  by  a  charter  from  king  Cbaries  IL,  aoon  after  tlie  leBtoraticn, 
and  continues  so  to  this  day. 

These  governments  all  continued  in  possession  of  their  respective  rij^ts 
and.privll^es  till  thp  year  1683,  when  ttmt  of  Massaehusetts  was  made  void 
in  Enghtnd  by  a  9U0  uarronfo. 

In  consequence  of  which  the  king  was  pirased  to  name  sir  Edmund 
Andros  his  first  governor  of  that  txAonj.  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  ruled 
tbem  with  a  rod  txiron  till  the  revc^utlon,  when  th^  laid  unhaUowed  hands 
uptm  him,  and  sent  bim  pdsono:  to  England. 

This  UDdotifiil  proceeding  met  wtth  an  easy  forgiveness  at  that  happy 
juncture.  King  William  and  his  rosral  consort  were  not  only  pleased  to  over- 
look  this  indi^iity  ofered  to  their  governor,  but  being  made  sensible  how 
on&hly  their  charter  had  been  takea  away,  most  graciously  granted  them  a 
new  one. 

By  this  some  new  franchises  were  given  them,  as  an  equivalent  for  those 
of  coining  money  and  electing  a  governor,  which  were  taken  away.  How- 
ever, the  other  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had  the  luck  to 
remain  in  possession  of  thdr  original  charten,  which  to  this  day  have  never 
been  called  in  question. 

Ttie  next  country  dismembered  from  Vii^inia  was  New  Scotland,  dauned 
by  the  crown  of  England  in  virtue  of  the  first  discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
By  colour  of  this  t^e,  king  James  L  granted  it  to  dr  William  Alexander  by 
■patent,  dated  September  the  10th,  1621. 

But  this  patentee  never  sending  any  colony  thither,  and  the  French  believ- 
ing it  very  convraiient  6x  them,  obtained  a  surrender  of  it  from  tbeir  good 
friend  and  ally,  Ung  Charles  IL,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  And,  to  show  their 
gratitude,  they  stirred  up  the  IivSiuu  ^ochi  after  to  annoy  th^  nd^ibours  cf 
New  En^and.  Murders  hailed  continually  tp  Us  majesfy's  subjects  1^ 
tiieir  means,  till  bUt  William  Ph^ips  took  thefr  town  erf*  Port  Royal,  in  the  year 
1600.  But  as  the  English  are  better  at  taking  than  keeping  strong  places, 
the  French  retook  it  soon,  and  remained  masters  of  it  till  1710,  when  general 
Nieh(^n  wrested  it,  once  more,  out  of  their  hands. 

Afterwards  the  queen  <^  Great  Britain's  right  to  it  was  recognized  and 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

Another  limb  lofftied  off  from  Virginia  was  New  York,  which  the  Dutch 
seized  very  un&irly,  on  pretence  of  having  purchased  it  from  captain  Hudson, 
the  first  discoverer.  Nor  was  their  way  of  taking  possession  of  it  a  whit 
more  justifiable  than  thefr  pretended  title.  Thefr  West  India  company  tarn-' 
pered  with  some  worthy  Elnglish  skippers  (who  had  contracted  with  a  swarm 
of  English  dissenters  to  transport  them  to  Hudson  river)  by  no  means  to  land 
them  there,  but  to  carry  them  some  leagues  more  northeriy. 

This  Dutch  finesse  took  exactly,  and  gave  the  company  time  soon  after 
to  seize  Hudsm  river  for  themselves.  BiU  sfr  Samud  Argall,  then  governor 
of  Viiginia,  undostanding  bow  the  king's  subjects  bad  been  abused  by  tbeae 
'  rqnblicansi  mardied  tUtber  with  a  good  force,  and  obl^ed  tbem  to  roiounce 
an  pretendons  to  that  country.  The  worst  of  it  was,  the  kni^t  de^joided 
mi  tiidr  pan^  to  ship  thansdves  for  Bra^  but  took  no  measures  to  mate 
this  slippery  people  as  good  as  tbeir  word. 

No  sooner  was  the  good  governor  retired,  but  the  honest  Dutch  began  to 
build  forts  and  strengthen  themselves  in  thefr  ill-gdtten  possessions ;  nor  did 
any  of  the  king's  liege  peo[de  take  the  trouble  to  drive  these  intruders  thence. 
The  civil  war  in  England,  and  the  confusions  it  brought  forth,  allowed  no  lei- 
sure for  such  distant  considerations.  Though  it  is  strange  that  the  |»rotector, 
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who  B^ected  no  o^cssion  to  mortify  the  Dutch,  did  not  afterwards  call  them 
to  account  &x  this  breach  of  foith.  However,  after  the  restoration,  the  king 
KBt  a  squadron  of  his  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  i^  tfr  Robert  Cur, 
and  reduced  that  province  to  his  obedience. 

Bone  time  after,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  that  country  to  his  royal 
M^ness,  the  duke  of  York,  by  letters  patent,  dated  March  the  12tb.  1664. 
But  to  show  tne  modesty  of  the  Dutch  to  the  life,  thor^  tiiey  had  no  shadow 
of  right  to  New  York,  yet  they  demanded  Surinam,  a  more  vahiabto  country, 
as  an  equiralait  for  it,  and  our  able  ministers  at  that  tim^bacl  ^  generasi^ 
togiveitthem. 

But  wh^  wounded  Virginia  deepest  was  the  cutting  ofi*  Idaryland  firom  it, 
by  charter  from  king  Charles  I.  to  sir  George  Oalvert,  afterwards  lord  Balti- 
more, beartog  date  the  20th  of  June,  1633.  The  truth  of  it  is,  it  begat  much 
speculation  hi  those  days,  how  it  came  abottt  that  a  good  protestant  kkig 
should  bestow  so  tx)nntifi[d  a  grant  upon  a  zealous  Roman  cfUhoUc.  But  it  is 
probable  it  was  one  fotal  instance  amongst  many  other  of  his  majesty's  com- 
plaisance to  the  queen. 

However  that  happened,  it  is  certain  this  province  afterwards  proved  a 
oommodioas  retreat  for  persons  of  that  communion.  The  m«nory  of  the 
gunpowder  treason-plot  was  still  fresh  in  every  Ixxly's  mind,  and  made  Eng- 
land too  hot  for  papists  to  live  in,  without  danger  (tf  being  burnt  with  the 
pope,  every  5th  of  November;  for  which  reetson  legions  of  them  trans^danted 
themselves  to  Maryland  in  order  to  be  safe,  as  wdl  frbtn  Uie  insolence  o(  the 
]»opulace  as  the  rigour  of  the  government. 

Not  (mly  the  gunpowder  treason,  btrt  every  othw  ^ot,  botii  pretended  and 
teal,  that  has  been  tromped  up  in  England  ever  since,  has  helped  to  peopite  bis 
lordship's  propriety.  But  what  has  proved  most  serriceable  to  it  was  the  grand 
rebellion  against  king  Charles  L,  when  every  thing  that  bore  the  least  t^ois, 
of  p(^)«7  was  sure  to  be  denudisbed,  and  every  nun  fhirt  professed  it  vas  in 
jeopardy  of  suffering  the  same  kbid  of  martyrdcNoi  the  Romish  priests  do  in 
Sweden. 

Soon  after  tlie  reduction  of  New  York,  ttie  duke  was  pleased  to  grant  oat 
of  it  an  that  tract  of  land  included  between  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  to 
the  lord  Berkley  and  sir  George  Carto'et,  by  deed  dated  Jime  the  24th,  1664. 
And  when  these  grantees  came  to  make  partition  <^  tfrts  twritory,  his  Iwd- 
ship's  moiety  was  called  West  Jersey,  and  that  to  sir  Qeoi^  East  Jersey. 

But  before  the  date  of  this  grant,  the  Swedes  began  to*  gain  footing  in  part 
of  that  country ;  though,  after  they  saw  the  fete  of  New  York,  they  were 
glad  to  submit  to  the  long  of  England,  on  the  easy  terms  of  remaining  hi  tbc^ 
possesions,  and  roidering  a  moderate  quit-rent  Their  posterity  continue 
Uiere  to  this  day,  and  think  their  lot  cast  in  a  much  fairer  land  than  Dalicartta. 

The  proprietors  New  Jersey,  finding  more  trouUe  than  profit  in  their 
new  dominions,  made  over  their  right  to,aevmd  other  posons,  who  obtained 
a  fresh  grant  from  his  royal  highness,  dated  March  the  14th,  1682. 

Several  of  the  grantera,  bdng  quakers  and  anab^itists,  fidled  not  to  en- 
courage many  of  their  own  persuation  to  remove  to  this  peaceftd  regi(Hi.  ^ 
Amongst  them  were  a  swcum  of  Scots  quakers,  who  were  not  tderatod  to  ▼ 
exercise  the  gifts  of  the  spirit  hi  theh:  own  country. 

Besides  the  hopes  of  bMng  safe  from  persecution  in  this  retreat,  the  new 
proprietors  inveigled  many  ove^  by  this  tempting  account  of  the  country: 
tiiat  it  was  a  place  free  from  those  three  great  scourges  of  mankind,  priests, 
kiwyers,  and  physidans.  '  Nor  did  they  tell  them  a  word  of  a  lie,  for  the  peo> 
pt9  were  yet  too  poor  to  maintain  these  learned  gentlonen,  wbO)  every  wboe^ 
hm  to  be  well  paid  for  what  they  do;  and,  lUw  the  Jcwst  cunot  breathe  tai  ft 
climate  where  nothb^  is  to  be  gotten. 
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The  Jtnes*  amtbuied  under  the  gomnment  of  these  [MvpiMon  tfll 
tbe  year  1702,  when  th^  made  a  fbnmtl  suiraider  of  the  don^ion  to  the 
queen,  reserving  however  the  property  of  the  soU  to  themselves.  So  soon  ai 
Uie  booDds  of  New  Jersey  came  to  be  distinctly  laid  off,  U  appeared  there  was 
still  a'jiftrrow  slip  land,  lying  betwixt  that  colony  and  Maryland.  Of  thia; 
William  Penn,  a  man  of  much  worldly  wisdom,  and  some  eminence  anXHig 
the  qoakers.  got  early  notice,  and,  by  the  credit  he  had  with  the  duke  of  Yor^ 
obtained  a  patent  for  it,  dated  March  the  4th,  168a 

It  was  a  litUe  surprising  to  some  people  how  a  quaker  should  be  so  much 
in  the  good  graces  of  a  perish  prince ;  though,  after  all,  it  may  be  pretty 
well  accounted  fyr.  This  ingenious  person  had  not  be«i  bred  a  quaker ;  but, 
In  his  earlier  days,  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure  about  the  town.  He  had 
a  beautiful  form  and  very  taking  address,  which  made  him  successful  with 
the  ladies,  and  particularly  w^  a  mistress  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  By 
this  gentlewoman  he  had  a  daughter,  who  had  beauty  enough  to  nusc  her  to 
be  a  dotcfaess,  and  continued  to  be  a  toast  itill  30  years.  But  this  amour  had 
Ufce  to  have  brooj^t  oiff  fine  gratleman  in  danger  of  a  dud,  had  he  not  dia- 
creetly  sheltered  himadf  under  this  peaceable  persuasion.  Besides,  his  &tber 
bamog  been  a  flag-officer  In  the  navy,  while  the  duke  of  Y(M*k  was  k>rd  high 
adnintl,  might  reconmiend  the  «m  to  bis  favour.  This  piece  of  secret  hfatory 
I  thought  proper  to  mention,  to  wipe  off  the  susfdcion  of  his  having  been 
popishly  inclined. 

T^  gentleman's  first  grant  confined  him  within  pretty  narrow  bonnds, 
giving  Imn  only  that  portion  of  land  which  contains  Buckingham,  Philadel- 
phia and  Chester  counties.  But  to  get  these  bounds  a  little  extended,  he 
pushed  his  interest  still  further  with  his  royal  bigness,  and  obtained  a  fiWb 
grant  of  the  three  tower  counties,  called  Newcastle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  which 
still  remained  within  the  New  York  patent,  and  had  been  luckily  left  out  of 
-the  grant  of  New  Jeroey.  The  six  counties  being  thus  incorporated,  the  pro- 
■prietor  dignified  the  whole  with  the  name  of  P^insylvania. 

The  quakers  flocked  orer  to  this  country  in  shoEtls,  behig  averse  to  go  to 
heaven  the  sanie  way  with  tiie  tnshops.  Amongst  tb«n  were  not  a  few  of 
good  eubrtanoe,  who  w&A  vigorously  upon  every  kind  oC  improvenvsnt ;  and 
thus  much  I  may  truly  say  in  their  praise,  that  by  dUlgoMe  and  fingaltty,  for 
ithkii  tfda  harmlesa  eect  is  remarkaUe,  and  by  having  no  vices  hoA  soch  as 
are  private,  they  have  in  a  few  yean  made  Pomsylvania  a  very  fine  country. 
The  troth  is,  they  have  obsored  exact  Justice  with  aU  the  natives  that  btn^er  ■ 
vpoD  them ;  they  have  purdiased  all  thdr  lands  from  the  Indians ;  and  though 
they  paid  but  a  trifle  for  them,  it  has  procured  them  the  credit  of  being  more 
righteous  than  thdr  neighbours.  They  have  likewise  had  tiie  prudence  to 
treat  them  kindly  upon  all  occasions,  which  has  saved  them  from  many  wars 
and  massacres  wherein  the  other  colonies  have  been  indiscreetly  involved. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  a  people  whose  principles  forbid  them  to  draw  the  carnal 
swwd,  were  in  the  right  to  give  no  provocation. 

Both  the  French  and  Spaniards  had,  in  the  name  of  thefr  respective  mon- 
archs,  long  ago  taken  possession  of  that  part  of  the  northern  continent  that 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Carolina ;  but  finding  it  produced  neither  gold  nor 
alver,  as  they  greedily  expected,  and  meeting  such  returns  from  the  Indians 
as  thdr  own  oruelty  and  treachery  deserved,  they  totally  abandmed  it  In 
this  deserted  condition  that  country  lay  for  the  space  of  ninety  jrears,  till  king 
CAiarles  IL,  fiuding  it  a  dwelict.  gmated  tt  away  to  tiie  eari  d  Clarendon  and 
others,  by  his  rojvl  charter,  dated  Mardi  the  S4tb,  1668.  The  boundary  of 
ihai  grant  towards  Vliig^nia  was  a  doe  west  Une  from  Luck  island,  (tiie  same 
as  GoSniaa  island,)  lying  in  36  d^irees  cf  north  latftnde,  to  the 
South  aea. 
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Bat  afterwardB  sir  WOUam  Berkley,  who  was  one  of  the  grantees  and  at 
that  time  governor  of  Virginia,  finding  a  territory  oX  31  miles  in  breadtb 
between  the  intiabited  part  of  Vii^nia  and  the  above-mentioned  boundary  of 
Carolina,  advised  the  lord  Clarendon  it  And  his  lordship  had  interest 
enough  with  the  king  to  obtain  a  seccmd  patent  to  include  it,  dated  Jime  the 
30th.  1665. 

This  last  grant  describes  the  bounds  between  Virginia  and  Carolina  in 
these  words :  "  To  run  from  the  north  end  of  Coratuck  inlet,  due  west  to 
Weyanoke  creek,  l3dng  within  or  about  the  degree  of  thirty-six  and  thirty 
minutes  of  northern  latitude,  and  from  thence  west,  in  a  direct  line,  as  far  aa 
the  South  sea."  Without  question,  this  boundary  was  well  known  at  the 
time  the  charter  was  granted,  -Imt  in  a  long  course  of  years  Weyanoke  cree& 
lost  its  name,  so  that  it  became  a  controversy  where  it  lay.  Some  ancient 
persons  in  Virginia  affirmed  it  was  the  same  with  Wicocon,  and  others  again 
in  CaroEna  were  as  positive  it  was  Nottoway  river. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  on  the  frontiers  entered  for  land,  and  took  out 
patmts  by  guess,  dtho*  firom  the  king  or  the  Iwds  proprietors.  But  the 
crown  was  like  to  be  the  loser  by  this  micertato^,  because  the  terms  boQv,(^ 
taikbig  up  and  seating  land  ^r&e  easier  mnch  in  Candioa.  The  yearly  taxes 
to  the  public  were  Utewise  there  less  burthensome,  which  hdd  Vl^nia  under 
8  plain  disadvantage. 

This  consideration  put  that  government  upon  entering  into  measures  with 
North  Carolina,  to  terminate  the  dispute,  and  settle  a  certain  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  colonies.  All  the  difficulty  was,  to  find  out  which  was  truly 
Weyanoke  creek.  The  difference  was  too  considerable  to  be  given  up  by 
either  side,  there  bdng  a  tenitcny  oS  fifteen  miles  betwixt  ttie  two  streams  in 
controversy. 

However,  till  that  matter  could  be  adjusted,  it  was  agreed  on  both  sideai, 
that  no  lands  at  all  should  be  granted  within  the  disputed  Imunds.  Virginia 
observed  Uiis  agreement  punctually,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  the  SEmie  of 
North  Carolina.  The  great  officers  of  that  province  were  loath  to  lose  the 
fees  accruing  from  the  grants  of  land,  and  so  private  interest  got  the  better 
of  public  spirit;  and  I  wish  that  were  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  such 
poUtics  are  fiishionable. 

All  the  st^  that  were  taken  afterwards  in  that  affiur,  will  best  ai^ear  by 
the  report  of  the  Virg^ia  commissioners,  recited  in  the  oid^  of  councU 
I^Ten  St  dt.  James*,  March  the  1st,  1710,  set  down  in  the  appoidix. 

tt  must  be  owned,  the  report  erf*  those  gentlemen  was  severe  upon  the  then 
commisskmers  of  North  Carolina,  and  particularly  upon  Mr.  Moseley.  I  will 
not  take  it  uptm  me  to  say  wifli  how  much  justice  they  said  so  many  hard 
things,  though  it  had  been  fairer  play  to  have  given  the  parties  accused  a 
copy  of  such  representation,  that  they  might  have  answered  what  they  could 
for  themselves. 

But  since  that  weis  not  done,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  thus  much  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Moseley,  that  he  was  not  much  in  the  wrong  to  find  fault  with  the 
quadrant  produced  by  the  surveyors  of  Virginia,  because  that  instrument 
placed  tiie  mouth  erf"  Nottoway  river  in  the  latitude  of  37  d^ees ;  whereas, 
by  an  accurate  observation  made  since,  it  aiY)ear8  to  lie  in  36°  30'  30",  so 
that  there  was  an  error  of 'near  30  minutes,  either  in  the  Instrumait  or  In 
those  who  made  use  of  it 

Besides,  it  is  evident  the  mouth  of  Nottoway  river  agrees  much  tietter  with 
the  latitude,  wherein  the  Carolina  cbartCT  su^xised  Wqranoke  creek,  (namely. 
In  cr  about  36°  30',)  than  It  does  with  Wicocon  creek,  which  is  about  fifteen 
miles  more  southeriy. 

This  being  manifest,  the  intention  of  the  king's  grant  will  be  pretty  exactiy 
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answered,  by  a  due  west  line  drawn  from  Coratuck  inlet  to  the  mouth  of 
Nottoway  river,  for  which  reason  it  is  probable  that  was  formerly  called 
Weyanoke  creek,  and  might  change  its  name  when  the  Nottoway  Indians 
came  to  live  upon  it,  whfch  was  since  the  date  of  the  last  Carolina  charter. 

The  lieutenant  goramor  erf*  Viiiginia,  at  that  time  colond  Spotswood, 
searching  into  the  bottom  of  this  aflfoir,  made  very  equitable  poY^iosds  to  Mr. 
Etai,  at  that  time  governor  of  North  Canriina,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thb 
controversy.  These,  being  formed  into  preliminaries,  were  signed  by  both 
govanm,  and  transmitted  to  England,  where  th^  had  the  hmour  to  be  rati- 
fied    his  late  majesty  and  assented  to  by  the  lords  pmprietors  of  Carolina. 

Accordin^y  an  order  was  sent  by  the  late  king  to  Mr.  Gooch,  afterwards 
lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  to  pursue  those  preliminaries  exactly.  In 
obedience  thereunto,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  three  of  the  council  of  that 
colony  to  be  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
others  to  be  named  by  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  were  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  the  two  governments,  upon  the  plan  of  the  above-men- 
tioned artteles. 

February,  1728.  Two  experienced  surveyors  were  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected to  wait  VBpoa  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Mayo,  who  made  the  accurate 
map  Baibadoes,  and  Mr.  Irvin,  the  matheraatic  professcnr  of  William  and 
Maiy  CoBegfi.  And  because  a  good  number  of  men  were  to  go  upon  this 
CTpeditkm,  a  chaplain  was  appdnted  to  attend  them,  and  the  rather  because 
the  pec^  Ok  ttw  frontitta  ^  Vtotth  Carolina,  who  have  no'n^nfster  near 
tiwm,iii^itlHneano|V(ntnnitytoget  Jhenuidves  andthdr  children  baptized. 

Of  thue  proceedings  on  onr  part,  iiAedlate  notice  was  sent  to  sir  lUchard 
Bvoard,  govonor  North  Carolina,  who  was  desired  to  name  commission- 
ers fcxr  ttot  province,  to  meet  those  of  Virginia  at  Coratuck  inlet  the  spring 
(allowing.  Accordingiy  he  appointed  four  members  of  the  council  of  that 
province  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  lords  proprietors.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Moedey  was  to  serve  hi  a  douUe  capacity,  both  as  commisaoner  and  sur- 
veyor. For  that  reason  ^ere  was  but  one  other  surveyor  fix>m  thence,  Mr. 
Swan.  AH  the  persons  being  thus  agreed  upon,  tbey  settled  the  time  of 
meeting  to  be  at  Coratuck,  March  the  5th,  1728. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  requisite  preparations  were  made  for  so  long  and 
tiresome  a  journey ;  and  because  there  was  much  work  to  be  done  and  softie 
danger  from  the  Indians,  in  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  it  w&s  neces- 
sary to  iffovide  a  competent  number  of  men.  Accordingly,  seventeen  aUe 
hands  were  listed  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  who  were  most  aC  them.bdian 
traders  and  expert  woodsmen. 

Feb.  27th.  These  good  men  were  ordered  to  come  armed  with  a  mosket 
and  a  tomahawk,  or  lai^  hatchet,  and  inrovided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
axnmunitkXL  They  likewise  brou^t  providons  of  thdr  own  for  ten  days, 
after  whklh  time  tb^  were  to  be  Aimished  by  the  government  Theta*  march 
was  appointed  to  be  (m  the  27th  of  February,  on  which  day  one  of  the  com. 
misnoners  met  them  at  their  rendezvous,  and  proceeded  with  them  as  far  as 
cc^nd  AUoi's.  This  gentleman  is  a  great  economist,  and  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  of  living  well  at  an  easy  expense. 

2dtb.  They  proceeded  in  good  order  through  Surry  county,  as  far  as  the 
widow  Allen's,  who  had  copied  Solomon's  complete  housewife  exactly.  At 
this  gentlewoman's  house,  the  other  two  commissioners  had  ai^inted  to  join 
them,  but  were  detained  by  some  accident  at  Williamsburg,  longer  than  their 
appointment 

29th.  They  pursued  their  march  through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  observed 
a  most  dreadful  havoc  made  by  a  late  hurricane,  whk:h  happoted  in  August, 
1726.   The  vkdence  of  It  had  not  reached  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  In 
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breadth,  but  within  that  compass  had  Jerelled  all  before  it  Both  treev  aad 
houses  were  luid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  several  things  hurled  to  an  incredi- 
ble distance.  It  is  happy  such  violent  gusts  are  confined  to  so  narrow  a 
channel,  because  they  carry  desolation  wherever  they  go.  In  the  evening 
they  reached  Mr.  Gkxiwin'a,  on  the  south  branch  of  Naneemoud  river,  where 
they  were  treated  wHh  abundance  of  primitive  hos[^ity. 

March  Ist  This  gentleman  was  so  kind  as  to  duHtm  their  jovvney.'by  «et- 
tiog  them  over  the  rivw.  They  coasted  the  Dwthnpast  ode  d  the  IHwuI  fi»r 
,«everal  miles  togetlier,  and  ibund  all  tiie  grounds  bordering  upon  U;  v&y  fidl 
of  dou^s.  The  trees  that  grew  near  it  looked  very  reverend,  with  the  I<»c 
moss  that  hong  d£ingling  from  tb&r  branches.  Both  cattle  and  horses  eat 
this  moss  greedily  in  winter  when  other  tn'ovender  is  scarce,  though  it  is  apt 
to  scour  them  at  first  In  that  moist  soil  too  grew  abundance  of  that  kind  of 
myrtle  which  bears  the  candle-berries.  There  was  likewise,  here  and  there, 
a  gall  bush,  which  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  and  may  be  cut  into  any  shape. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  berries  turning  watw  black,  like  the  gaUs  of  aa 
oak.  When  this  shrub  is  transidaDted  into  gardens,  it  will  not  thrive  without 
frequent  waterii^. 

/The  two  other  commissioners  came  up  with  them  just  at  their  jonmey's 
end,  and  that  evening  they  arrived  all  together  at  Mr.  Oraf(nid*s,  who  lives 
on  the  south  branch  of  Elizabeth  river,  over  agamst  Norfolk.  Here  tiie  com- 
misriniers  left  the  men  with  aU  ^e  horses  and  heavy  bi^^age,  and  crossed 
the  river  with  their  a&rvants  only,  ii>r  fear  of  making  a  Andne  in  the  town. 

Norfolk  has  most  the  air  erf"  a  towu  of  any  in  Viifpoua.  There  weare  then 
near  20  brigaatinra  and  sUk^h  ridingV  the  wharves,  and  oOenlimeslbey  have 
more,  tt  has  all  the  adrantages  of  situation  requisite  for  trade  and  navi- 
gation. There  Is  a  secure  harbour  for  a  good  number  of  ^ps  of  any  bur- 
then. Their  river  divides  itself  into  three  several  branches,  which  are  aU 
navigable.  The  town  is  so  near  the  sea,  that  its  vessels  may  sail  ui  and  out 
in  a  few  hoiu-s.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies,  whither  tliey  ex- 
port abundance  of  beef,  pork,  flour  and  lumber.  The  worst  of  it  is,  they 
contribute  much  towards  debauching  the  country  by  Importing  abund^ce  of 
rum,  which,  like  gin  in  Great  Britain,  breaks  the  constitutions,  vitiates  the 
mor^s,  and  ruins  the  indus^y  of  most  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 
This  place  is  the  mart  for  most  of  the  commodities  produced  ia  the  adjaceajt 
jMtrts  of  North  Carolina.  They  have  a  pretty  deal  of  lumbar  frcHU  the  bor- 
.derers  on  the  Dismal,  who  make  bold  with  the  king's  laud  thereabouts,  with- 
out ttt^  least  ceremony.  They  not  only  maintain  their  stocks  upon  it,  but 
•get  boards,  shinies  and  other  lumber  out  of  it  in  great  abundance. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  level  spot  of  ground  upon  Elisubeth  rivor,  the  banks 
whereof  are  neither  so  high  as  to  make  the  landing  of  goods  trouUesome,  or 
rso  low-  as  to  be  in  danger  of  overflowing.  The  streets  are  straij^  and 
adorned  with  aevoral  gcnd  houses,  whidi  increase  every  day.  It  is  not  a 
-town  of  ordinaries  and  public  houses,  like  most  others  in  this  country,  birt 
:the  inhabitants  consist  of  merchants,  ship-carpenters  and  other  useiiil  artisans, 
with  sailors  enough  to  manage  their  navigation.  With  all  these  conveni- 
ences, it  lies  under  the  two  great  disadvantages  that  most  of  the  towns  in 
Holland  do,  by  having  neither  good  air  nor  good  water.  The  two  cardi- 
nal virtues  that  make  a  place  thrive,  industry  and  frugality,  are  seen  here  in 
perfection ;  and  co  long  as  they  can  banish  luxury  and  idleness,  the  town  wiU 
remain  in  a  happy  and  flourishing  condition. 

The  method  of  building  wharves  here  is  after  the  following  manner.  They 
lay  down  Icmg  isne  logs,  that  reach  from  the  shore  to  the  edge  of  the  channel. 
These  are  bound  bat  t<%ether  by  cr<m  pieces  notched  into  them,  accorduig 
to  the  architecture  of  the  log-houses  in  North  Canriina.  A  wharf  bcdlt  thm 
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win  stand  several  years,  in  spite  of  the  worm,  which  bites  here  very  much, 
but  may  be  soon  repaired  in  a  place  where  so  many  pines  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  commbisioners  endeaToured,  in  this  town,  to  list  three  more  men  to 
•erre  as  guides  in  that  dirty  part  of  the  country,  but  found  that  these  people 
knew  just  enou^  that  fri^tful  place  to  avoid  it  They  had  been  UAd  that 
those  Netherlands  were  full  of  bogs,  of  marshes  and  swamps,  not  fit  fbr 
human  creatures  to  engage  In,  and  this  was  reason  enough  for  them  not  to 
hazard  their  persona.  So  they  t(dd  us,  flat  and  0aia,  that  we  might  even  dag- 
through  the  mire  by  ourselves  for  them. 

The  worst  it  was,  we  could  not  learn  &vm  any  body  in  this  tovn,  what 
route  to  take  to  Coratuck  inlet ;  till  at  last  we  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
b(»derer  upon  North  Carolina,  who  made  us  a  rough  sketch  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  Thus,  upon  seeing  how  the  land  lay,  we  determined  to  march 
directly  to  Prescot  landing  upon  North-west  river,  and  proceed  thence 
by  water  to  tlie  place  where  our  line  was  to  begin. 

4th.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  we  crossed  the  river  this  morning  to 
Powder  p(^t,  where  we  all  took  horse ;  and  the  grandees  of  the  town,  with 
great  courtesy,  conducted  us  ten  miles  on  our  way,  as  &r  as  the  loi^g  bridge 
built  over  the  south  branch  of  the  river.  The  parson  of  the  [Mtrish,  Mr. 
Uarston,  a  painful  apostle  from  the  society,  made  one  in  this  ceremonious 
cavalcade. 

At  the  bridge,  these  gentlemen,  wishing  us  a  good  deliverance,  returned, 
and  then  a  troop  of  light  horse  escorted  us  as  &r  as  Prescot  ^ding,  upon 
North-west  river.  Care  had  been  taken  beforehand  to  provid7two  periau- 
gas  to  lie  ready  at  that  fHaae  to  transpcHt  us  to  Coratuck  inlet  Our  zeal  wea 
8o  great  to  get  thither  at  the  time  a^n^ntedtthat  we  hardly  allowed  ourselvea 
leli^ire  to  eat,  which  in  truth  we  heul  the  less  stomach  to,  by  reason  the  din- 
ner was  served  up  by  the  landlcuxt,  whose  nose  stood  <m  such  tiddi^  taaor 
that  it  was  in  dai^;er  of  felltng  into  the  dish.  We  therefore  made  our  repast 
very  short,  and  then  embarked  with  only  the  surveyors  and  nine  chosen  men, 

Inving  the  rest  at  Mr.  W  n's  to  take  care  of  the  horses  and  baggage. 

There  we  also  left  our  chaplain,  with  the  charitable  intent,  that  the  gentiles 
round  about  might  have  time  and  opportunity,  if  they  {leased,  of  getting 
themselves  and  their  children  baptized. 

TVe  rowed  down  Nortli-west  river  about  18  miles,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
It,  where  it  empties  itself  into  Albemarle  sound.  It  was  really  a  delightful 
sight,  all  the  way,  to  see  the  banks  o€  the  river  adorned  with  myrtle,  laurd 
and  bay  trees,  wliidi  preserve  thmr  verdure  the  year  round,  though  it  must 
be  owned  that  these  beautiful  jdants,  sacred  to  Venus  and  Apollo,  grow  com- 
monly in  a  very  dirty  soil.  The  river  is,  in  most  jdaces,  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
wkte,  without  siMeadIng  much  wider  at  the  mouth.  It  is  remarkaUe  it  was 
never  known  to  ebb  and  Sow  till  the  year  1713,  when  a  vic^t  storm  opened. 
a  new  inlet,  about  five  miles  south  the  dd  one ;  since  whteh  convultion, 
the  old  inlet  it  almost  choked  up  by  the  shifting  of  the  sand,  and  grows  both 
namnrar  nd  sboaler  emy  day. 

It  was  dark  before  we  could  reach  the  month  of  the  ilver,  where  our  way- 
ward stars  directed  us  to  a  miserable  cottage.  The  landlord  was  lately  re- 
moved, bag  and  baggage,  from  Btaryland,  through  a  strong  antipathy  he  had 
to  work  and  paying  his  debts.  For  want  of  our  tent,  we  were  obliged  to 
shelter  ourselves  in  this  wretched  hovel,  where  we  were  almost  devoured  by 
vtfmin  of  various  kinds.  However,  we  were  abovQ  complaining,  l>eihg  all 
pbfloeophm  Numgh  to  improve  such  slender  distresses  into  mirth  and  good 
honour. 

Ml  The  day  being  now  come,  on  which  we  had  agreed  to  meet  the  com- 
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missioners  of  North  Carolina,  we  embarked  very  early,  which  we  could  the 
ea^r  do,  having  no  temptation  to  stay  where  we  were.  We  shaped  our 
course  along  the  south  end  of  Knot's  island,  there  being  no  passage  open  on 
the  north.  Further  still  to  the  southward  of  us,  we  dlscoi^ered  two  smaller 
idands,  that  go  by  the  names  of  Bell's  and  Church's  isles.  We  also  saw  a 
small  New  England  sloop  riding  in  the  sound,  a  little  to  the  south  of  our 
course.  She  had  come  in  at  tee  new  inlet,  as  all  other  vessels  have  done 
since  the  opening  of  it.  This  navigation  is  a  little  difficult,  and  fit  only  ibr 
vessels  that  draw  no  more  than  ten  feet  water.  The  trade  hither  is  engrossed 
by  the  saints  <^  New  En^nd,  who  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  without 
tronbling  themselves  with  paying  that  impertinent  duty  of  a  penny  a  pound. 

It  was  just  noon  before  we  arrived  at  Coratuck  inl^  which  is  now  so  shal- 
low that  the  breakere  fly  over  it  with  a  hcnrible  sound,  and  at  the  same  time 
afibrd  a  very  wild  prospect.  On  tttt  north  side  of  the  inlet,  the  hi^  land 
terminated  in  a  bluff  point,  from  which  a  s[^  (rf*  land  extended  Itsdf  towards 
the  south-east,  full  half  a  mile.  The  inlet  lies  between  that  spit  and  another 
on  the  south  of  it,  leaving  an  opening  of  not  qmte  a  mile,  which  at  this  day 
is  not  practicable  for  any  vessel  whatsoever.  And  as  shallow  as  it  now  is,  it 
continues  to  fill  up  more  and  more,  both  the  wind  and  waves  rolling  in  the 
sands  from  the  eastern  shoals. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  we  were  joined  by  two  of  the  Carolina 
commissioners,  attended  by  Mr.  Swan,  their  surveyor.  The  other  two  were 
not  quite  so  punctual,  which  was  the  more  unlucky  for  us,  because  there 
could  be  no^Mrt  till  they  came.  These  gentlemen,  it  seems,  had  the  Caro- 
lina commi  Jfon  in  their  keeping,  notwithstanding  which,  they  could  not  for- 
bear paying  too  much  regard  to  a  proverb — &shionable  in  their  country — not 
to  make  more  haste  than  good  speed. 

However,  that  we  who  were  punctual  might  not  ^lend  onr  [Hredoiu  time 
unprofitably,  we  took  the  several  bearings  of  the  coast  We  also  surroyed 
put  of  the  ad^u»nt  high  land,  which  had  scarcely  any  trees  growing  upon  % 
bat  cedars.  Among  the  shrubs,  we  were  showed  here  and  there  a  bush  of 
Carolina  tea  called  Japon,  which  is  one  species  ot  the  Phyhurea.  This  is  an 
mergceen,  the  leaves  whereof  have  some  resemblance  to  tea,  but  difer  very 
widely  both  in  taste  and  flavour.  We  also  found  some  few  [dants  of  the 
spired  leaf  silk  grass,  which  is  likewise  an  evergreen,  bearing  on  a  lofty  stem 
a  large  cluster  of  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow.  the  leaves  of  this  [dant  the 
people  thereabouts  twist  very  strong  cordage. 

A  virtuoso  might  divert  himself  here  very  well,  in  poking  up  shells  of  va- 
rious hue  and  figure,  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  species  of  conch  shell  which 
the  Indian  peak  is  made  of.  The  extremities  of  these  shells  are  blue  and  the 
rest  white,  so  that  peak  of  both  these  colours  are  drilled  out  of  one  and  the 
same  shell,  serving  the  natives  both  for  ornament  and  money,  and  are  e^ 
teemed  by  them  &r  beyrad  gcM  and  sHvet. 

The  cedars  were  of  singular  use  to  us  in  the  absence  of  our  toat,  which 
we  had  left  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage  for  fear  of  omioBding  the  p^iaugasL 
We  made  a  circular  hedge  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  wrought  so  dose  to- 
gether as  to  fence  us  against  the  cdd  winds.  We  then  kindled  a  rousuig  fire 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  lay  round  it,  like  so  many  kni^ts  tonidars.  But,  as 
comfortable  as  this  lodging  was,  the  surveyors  turned  out  about  two  In  the 
morning  to  try  the  variation  by  a  meridian  taken  from  the  north  star,  and 
found  it  to  be  somewhat  less  than  three  d^ees  west 

The  commissioners  of  the  neighbouring  colony  came  better  provided  for 
the  belly  than  the  business.  They  brought  not  above  two  men  along  with 
them  that  would  put  their  hands  to  any  thing  but  the  kettle  and  the  frying- 
pan.  These  ^nt  so  much  of  their  industry  that  way,  thiU  they  had  as  little 
spiiit  as  indination  for  work. 
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€th.  At  noon,  having  a  perfect  observatton,  we  finind  the  latttude  of  Cora- 
tuck  inlet  to  be  36  degrees  and  31  minutes. 

Whilst  we  were  busied  about  these  necessary  matters,  our  skipper  rowed 
to  an  oyster  bank  just  by,  and  loaded  his  pertauga  with  oysters  as  savoury 
and  well-tasted  as  those  from  Colchester  or  Walfleet,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  them,  too,  by  being  much  larger  and  fatter. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  two  lag  commissioners  arrived,  and  after  a 
few  decent  excuses  for  making  us  wait,  told  us  they  were  ready  to  enter  upon 
business  as  soon  as  we  pleased.  The  first  step  was  to  produce  our  respec- 
tive powers,  and  the  commission  from  each  governor  was  distinctly  read,  and 
copies  of  them  interchangeably  delivered. 

It  was  observed  by  our  Carolina  friends,  that  the  latter  pert  <rf  the  Vir- 
ginia commission  had  something  In  it  a  little  too  lonlly  and  positive.  In  an- 
swer to  which  we  told  them  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  thus  peremptory, 
lest  the  present  oommusioners  might  go  upon  as  fruitless  an  errand  as  their 
predecessors.  The  former  commissioner  were  tied  down  to  act  In  exact  con- 
junction vrith  those  of  Carolina,  and  so  could  not  advance  one  step  farther, 
or  one  jot  &ster,  than  they  were  pleased  to  permit  them.  The  memory  of 
that  disappointment,  therefore,  induced  the  government  of  Virginia  to  give 
fuller  powers  to  the  present  commissioners,  by  authorizing  them  to  go  on 
with  the  work  by  themselves,  in  case  those  of  Carolina  should  prove 
unreasonable,  and  refuse  to  join  with  them  in  carrying  the  business  to  exe- 
cution. And  all  this  was  done  lest  his  majesty's  gracious  intention  should 
be  frustrated  a  second  time. 

After  both  commissions  were  considered,  the  first  question  was,  where 
the  dividing  line  was  to  begin.  This  begat  a  warm  debate ;  the  Virginia 
commissioners  contending,  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  to  begin  at  the  end  of 
the  spit  of  sand,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  north  shore  of  Coratuck  inlet 
But  those  of  Carolina  insisted  strenuously,  that  the  point  of  high  land  ought 
nrther  to  be  the  place  of  beginning,  because  that  was  fixed  and  certain, 
whereas  the  spit  of  sand  was  ever  shifting,  and  did  actually  ran  out  ferther 
now  than  formerly.  The  contest  lasted  some  hour^  with  great  vehemence^ 
neither  party  receding  from  their  opinion  that  night  But  next  morning,  Mr, 
Hoseley*  to  convince  us  he  was  not  that  obstinate  person  he  had  been  repre- 
wnted,  yielded  to  our  reasons,  and  found  means  to  bring  over  his  colleagues. 

Here  we  began  already  to  reap  the  benefit  of  those  peremptwy  words  in 
our  commission,  which  in  truth  added  some  weight  to  our  reasons.  Never- 
theless, because  positive  proof  was  made  by  the  oaths  of  two  crediUe  wit- 
nesses, that  the  spit  of  sand  had  advanced  200  yards  towards  the  inlet  since 
the  controversy  first  began,  we  were  witling  for  peace'  sake  to  make  them 
that  allowance.  Accordingly  we  fixed  our  beginning  about  that  distance 
north  of  the  inlet,  and  there  ordered  a  cedar  post  to  be  driven  deep  into  the 
sand  for  our  beginning.  While  we  continued  here,  we  were  tdd  that  on  the 
south  shore,  not  far  from  the  inlet  dwelt  a  marooner,  that  modestly  caUed 
himself  a  hermit,  though  he  forfeited  that  name  by  suffering  a  wanton  female 
to  cohabit  with  him.  His  habitation  was  a  bower,  covered  with  bark  after 
the  Indian  fashion,  which  in  that  mild  situation  pnrtected  him  |H«tty  well  from 
the  weather.  Like  the  ravens,  he  neither  fiJoughed  nor  sowed,  but  subusted 
chiefly  upon  oysters,  which  his  handmaid  made  a  shift  to  gather  from  the  ad- 
jacent rocks.  Sometimes,  too,  for  change  of  diet  he  sent  her  to  drive  up  the 
neighbour's  cows,  to  moisten  their  mouths  with  a  little  milk.  But  as  for  rai- 
ment he  depended  mostly  upon  his  length  of  beard,  and  she  upon  her  length 
of  hair,  part  of  which  she  brourht  der<>rt!v  forward,  end  the  -ra* 
behind  qa^te  down  to  I.e.'  ni.r.p.       ilp  a:  y.c  -i'.  y-:t  '  /  f  ?t     i  .r  p  ;  ■ 
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Thus  did  these  wretches  live  in  a  dirty  state  of  nature,  and  were  nme  Adam- 
ites, innocence  only  excepted. 

7th.  This  morning  the  surveyors  began  to  run  the  dividing  line  from  the 
cedar  post  we  bad  driven  into  the  sand,  allowing  near  three  degrees  for  the 
variatioD.  Without  making  this  just  allowance,  we  should  not  have  obeyed 
his  majesty's  order  in  running  a  due  west  line.  It  seems  the  former  com- 
missioners had  not  been  so  exact,  which  gave  our  friends  of  Carolina  but  too 
just  an  exception  to  their  proceedings.  The  line  cut  Dosier's  island,  consist- 
ing only  of  a  flat  sand,  with  here  and  there  an  humble  shrub  growing  upon 
it  From  thence  it  crossed  over  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sound  into  Knot's 
island,  and  there  split  a  plantation  belonging  to  William  Harding. 

The  day  being  far  spent,  we  encamped  in  this  man's  pasture,  though  it  lay 
very  low,  and  the  season  now  inclined  people  to  aguish  distempers.  He  suf- 
fereid  us  to  cut  cedar  branches  for  our  enclosure,  and  other  wood  for  firing,  to 
eorrect  the  moist  air  and  drive  away  the  damps.  Our  landlady,  in  the  days 
(tf  her  youth,  it  seems,  bad  been  a  laundress  in  the  Temple,  and  talked  over 
her  adventures  in  that  staticH),  with  as  much  pleasure  as  an  old  soldier  talks 
over  his  battles  and  distempers,  and  I  believe  with  as  many  additions  to  the 
truth.  The  soil  Is  good  hi  many  i^aoes  of  this  ii^and,  and  the  extent  of  it 
pretty  huge.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  wedge :  the  south  end  of  it  is  several 
miles  overt  hut  towards  the  north  it  sharpens  into  a  point  It  is  a  plentiful 
|teoe  for  stock,  by  reason  <^  the  wide  marshes  adjacent  to  it,  and  because  of 
its  warm  situation.  But  the  inhabitants  pay  a  little  dear  for  this  convenience, 
by  losing  as  much  blood  in  the  summer  season  by  the  infinite  number  of 
mosquitoes,  as  all  their  beef  and  pork  can  recruit  in  the  winter. 

The  sheep  are  as  large  as  in  Lincolnshire,  because  they  are  never  pinched 
by  cold  or  hunger.  The  whole  island  was  hitherto  reckoned  to  lie  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  now  our  line  has  given  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Carolina.  The 
principal  freeholder  here  is  Mr.  White,  who  keeps  open  house  for  all  travel- 
lers, that  either  debt  or  shipwreck  happens  to  cast  in  his  way. 

8th.  By  break  of  day  we  sent  away  our  largest  periauga,  with  the  bag- 
gage, round  the  south  end  of  Knot's  island,  with  orders  to  the  men  to  wait 
for  us  in  the  mouth  of  North  rivtor.  Soon  after,  we  embarked  ourselves  on 
board  the  smaller  vessel,  with  intent,  if  possiUe,  to  find  a  passage  round  the 
north  end  of  the  island. 

We  found  tliia  navigation  very  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  continued  shoals, 
and  o&ea  stuck  &st  aground;  for  though  the  sound  spreads  many  miles,  y^ 
it  is  in  most  {daces  extremely  shallow,  and  requires  a  skUfiil  pilot  to  steer 
even  a  canoe  safe  over  it  It  was  almost  as  hard  to  keep  our  temper,  as 
to  -keep  the  channd,  in  this  inxtvoking  situation.  But  the  most  impatient 
amongst  us  stroked  down  their  choler,  and  swallowed  their  curses,  lest,  if 
they  snifered  them  to  break  out,  they  might  sound  like  complaining,  which 
was  expressly  forbidden,  as  the  first  step  to  sedition. 

At  a  distance  we  descried  several  islands  to  the  northward  of  us,  the 
largest  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Cedar  idand.  Our  periauga  stuck  so 
often  that  we  had  a  fair  chance  to  be  benighted  in  this  wide  water,  which 
must  certainly  have  been  our  fate,  had  we  not  luckily  spied  a  canoe  that  was 
giving  a  fortune-teller  a  cast  from  Princess  Anne  county  over  to  North  Caro- 
lina. But,  as  conjurers  are  sometimes  mistaken,  the  man  mistrusted  we  were 
officers  of  justice  in  pursuit  of  a  young  wench  he  had  carried  off  along  with 
him.  We  gave  the  canoe  chase  for  more  than  an  iiour,  and  when  we  came 
up  with  her,  threatened  to  make  them  all  prisoners  onleu  they  would  direct 
US  into  the  right  channd.  By  the  pilotage  erf"  these  pet^e  we  roved  \xp  an 
arm  of  the  aoimd,  called  the  Back  bay,  till  we  came  to  the  bead  of  It  There 
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'we  were  stopped  by  a  mirjr  pocoson  full  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  through 
which  we  were  obti^  to  daggle  on  foot,  plunging  now  and  then,  though  we 
lacked  our  way,  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  At  the  end  of  this  charming  walk 
we  gained  the  terra  firma  of  Princess  Anne  county.  In  that  dirty  condition 
we  were  afterwards  obliged  to  foot  it  two  mites,  as  for  as  John  Heath's  plan- 
tation, where  we  expectnl  to  meet  the  survesrors  and  the  men  who  waited 
vpon  them. 

While  we  were  performing  this  tedious  voyage,  they  had  carried  the  line 
through  the  firm  land  of  Knot's  island,  where  it  was  no  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide.  Ailer  that  they  traversed  a  large  marsh,  that  was  exceedingly 
miry,  and  extended  to  an  arm  of  the  Back  bay.  They  crossed  that  water 
In  a  canoe,  which  we  iiad  ordered  round  fbr  that  purpose,  and  then  waded 
.  over  another  marsh,  that  reached  quite  to  the  high  land  of  Princess  Anne. 
Both  these  marshes  tc^ether  make  a  breadth  of  five  miles,  in  whi^  tiie  men 
fi^qnently  sank  up  to  ttie  middle,  without  muttering  the  least  comi^alnt  On 
the  contrary,  they  turned  all  these  disasters  into  merrimnt 

It  was  discovered,  by  this  day's  work,  that  Kmrt's  Idand  was  imivoperly 
ao  called,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  a  peninsula.  The  north-west  side  of 
■H  Is  only  divided  from  the  main  by  the  great  marsh  above-mentioned,  which 
is  seldom  totally  overflowed.  Instead  of  that,  it  might,  by  the  labotu*  of  a 
few  trenches,  be  drained  into  firm  meadow,  capable  of  grazing  as  many  cattle 
as  Job,  in  his  best  estate,  was  master  of  In  the  miry  condition  in  which  it 
now  lies,  it  feeds  great  numbers  in  the  winter,  though,  when  the  weather  grows 
warm,  they  are  driven  thence  by  the  mighty  armies  of  mosquitoes,  which  are 
the  plague  of  the  lower  part  of  Carolina,  as  much  as  the  flies  were  formerly 
of  B^Tpt,  and  some  rabbins  think  those  flies  were  no  other  than  mosquitoes. 

All  the  people  hi  the  neighbourhood  flocked  to  John  Heath's,  to  behold  such 
rarities  as  they  foncied  us  to  be.  The  men  left  their  beloved  chimney  cor- 
ners, the  good  women  their  spinnuig  wheels,  and  some,  of  more  curiosity 
than  ordinary,  rose  out  of  tlieir  sick  beds,  to  come  and  stare  at  us.  They 
looked  upon  us  as  a  troop  of  knights  errant,  who  were  running  this  great 
risk  of  our  lives,  as  they  Imaging  for  the  putriic  weal;  and  some  of  the 
gravest  of  them  questioned  much  whether  we  were  not  all  criminals,  con- 
dmncd  to  this  dfarty  work  for  offences  against  the  state  Whet  puzzled 
19iem  most  was,  what  coold  make  our  men  so  very  light-hearted  under  such 
Intolerable  drudgery.  ••Ye  Iiave  Httle  reason  to  be  merry,  my  masters," 
said  one  of  them,  with  a  very  solemn  face,  •*  I  foncy  the  pocoson  yon  must 
stru^le  with  tomorrow  will  make  you  change  your  note,  and  try  what 
metai  you  are  made  of  Ye  are,  to  be  sure,  the  first  of  human  race  that 
ever  had  the  boldness  to  attempt  it,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  the  last  If,  there- 
fore, you  have  any  worldly  goods  to  dispose  of,  my  advice  is  that  you  make 
your  wills  this  very  night,  for  fear  you  die  intestate  to-morrow."  But,  alas! 
these  frightful  tales  were  so  for  from  disheartening  the  men,  that  they  served 
only  to  whet  their  rescriution. 

9th.  The  surveyors  entered  early  upon  their  business  this  morning,  and 
ran  the  lhae  through  Mr.  Eyland's  plantation,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  North 
rivor.  They  passed  over  it  in  the  periauga,  and  landed  in  Gibbs*  marsh, 
wMdi  was  a  mile  in  breadtii,  and  tderaUy  fam.  They  trudged  through  this 
#  marsh  without  much  difficulty  as  &r  bs  the  high  land,  which,  promised  more 
fertility  than  any  they  had  seen  fn  these  lower  parts.  But  this  firm  land 
lasted  not  k>ng  before  they  came  upon  the  dreadful  pocoson  they  had  been 
threatened  with.  Nor  did  they  find  It  one  jot  better  tiian  it  had  been  painted 
to  them.  The  beavers  and  otters  had  rendered  it  quite  impassable  for  any 
creature  but  themselves. 

Our  poor  UAXows  had  much  ado  to  drag  their  legs  aftex  them  in  this  quag'- 
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mire,  but  disdidning  to  be  balked,  they  could  hardly  be  persuaded  fromf 
inretaiiig  fivward  by  the  surveyors,  who  found  it  absolutdy  necessary  to 
make  a  traverse  in  the  deepest  place,  to  prevent  their  sticldng  fast  in  the 
mire,  and  becoming  a  certain  prey  to  the  turkey  buzzards. 

This  horrible  day's  work  ended  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Mr.  Mer- 
chant's plantation,  divided  from  North-west  river  by  a  narrow  swamp,  which 
is  causewayed  over.  We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  open  field,  not  far  from 
the  house,  correcting,  by  a  fire  as  large  as  a  Roman  funeral  pile,  the  aguistt 
exhalations  arising  from  the  sunken  grounds  that  surrounded  us. 

The  neck  of  land  included  betwixt  North  river  and  North-west  river,  with 
the  adjacent  marsh,  belonged  formerly  to  Governor  Gibbs,  but  since  his  decease 
to  Colonel  Bladen,  in  right  of  his  first  lady,  who  was  Mr.  Gibbs'  daughter. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  any  country  but  North  Carolina, 
where,  for  want  of  navigation  and  commerce,  the  best  estate  affords  lUUe 
more  than  a  coarse  subsistence; 

10th.  The  sabbath  happened  very  opportuneHy  to  give  some  ease  to  our 
Jaded  peofde,  who  rested  religiously  from  every  work,  but  that  of  co6king  the 
kettle.  We  observed  very  few  corn-fields  in  our  walks,  and  those  very  small, 
which  seemed  the  stranger  to  us,  because  we  could  see  no  other  tok^is  of 
husbandry  or  improvement  But,  upon  further  Inquiry,  we  were  given  to 
understand  peof^e  only  made  corn  for  themselves  and  not  for  their  stocks, 
which  Imow  very  well  how  to  get  their  own  living.  Both  cattle  and  hogs 
ramble  into  the  neighbouring  marshes  and  swamps,  where  they  maintain 
themselves  the  whole  winter  long,  and  are  not  fetched  home  till  the  spring. 
Thus  these  indolent  wretches,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  lose  the  advantage 
^f  the  milk  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  their  dung,  and  many  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures perish  in  the  mire,  into  the  bargain,  by  this  ill  management.  Some, 
who  pique  themselves  more  upon  industry  than  their  neighbours,  will,  now 
and  then,  in  compliment  to  their  cattle,  cut  down  a  tree  whose  limbs  are 
loaded  with  the  moss  afore-mentioned.  The  trouble  would  be  too  great  to 
climb  the  tree  in  order  to  gather  this  provender,  but  the  shortest  way  (which 
in  this  country  is  always  counted  the  best)  is  to  fell  it,  just  like  the  lazy  In- 
dians, who  do  the  same  by  such  trees  as  brar  fruit,  and  so  malffi  one  harvest 
for  alL  By  this  bad  husbandry  milk  is  so  scarce,  in  the  winter  seasop,  that 
were  a  l^4)eUied  wianan  to  long  for  it,  ^e  wotdd  lose  her  longing.  And,  in 
truth,  I  believe  this  is  often  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  cpod  reasim 
why  so  many  people  in  this  province  are  marked  with  a  cusUrd  comfdexioh. 

The  only  business  here  is  raising  of  hogs,  which  is  managed  wtth  the  l^ast 
trouUe,  and  affords  the  diet  they  are  most  fond  of  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  devour  so  much  swine's  flesh,  that  it  fills  them 
full  of  gross  humours.  For  want  too  of  a  constant  supply  of  salt,  they  are 
commonly  obliged  to  eat  it  fresh,  and  that  begets  the  highest  taint  of  scurvy. 
Thus,  whenever  a  severe  cold  happens  to  constitutions  thus  vitiated,  it  is  apt 
to  improve  into  the  yaws,  called  there  very  justly  the  country  distemper. 
This  has  all  the  symptoms  of  sypfUUs,  with  this  aggravation,  that  no  prepara- 
tion of  mercury  will  touch  it  First  it  seizes  the  throat,  next  the  palate,  and 
lastly  shows  its  spite  to  the  poor  nose,  of  which  It  is  apt  in  a  small  time 
treaciierously  to  undermine  the  foundation.  This  calamity  is  so  common  and- 
femiliar  here,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  scandal,  and  in  the  disputes  that  tiappen  ^ 
about  beauty,  the  noses  have  in  some  companies  much  ado  to  carry  it  Nay, 
ft  Is  said  that  once,  after  three  good  pork  years,  a  motion  had  like  to  have 
been  maila  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  that  a  man  with  a  nose  should  be  inca- 
pable <]€  bcib^ag  any  jriace  afptoGt  In  the  province ;  whk^  extraordinary  mo- 
tion ocvld  nevor  have  been  intended  without  some  hopes  of  a  wa^iity. 

TluHi  eonaiderlng  the  Ibul  and  pernicious  efiects  of  eating  swine^s  fiesh  in 
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tt  hot  country.  It  was  wlsdy  forbiddra  and  made  an  abominathMi  to  tbe  Jewir 
who  lived  much  in  the  same  latitude  with  Carolina. 

1 1th.  We  ordered  the  surveyore  early  to  their  business,  who  were  blessed 
with'  pretty  dry  grounds  for  three  miles  together.  But  they  paid  dear  for  it 
in  the  next  two,  consisting  of  one  continued  frightful  pocoson,  which  no 
creatures  but  those  of  the  amphibious  Itind  ever  had  ventured  into  t}efore. 
This  filthy  quagmire  did  in  earnest  put  the  men's  courage  to  a  trial,  and 
though  I  cannot  say  it  made  them  lose  their  patience,  yet  they  lost  tiieir 
humour  for  jolcing.  They  tcept  their  gravity  lilce  so  many  Spaniards,  so  that 
a  man  might  then  have  taken  his  oj^rtunity  to  plunge  up  to  the  chin,  with- 
out danger  of  i>eing  laughed  at.  However,  this  unusual  composure  of  coun- 
tenance could  not  fairly  be  called  complaining.  Their  day's  work  ended  al 
the  mouth  of  Northern's  creelc,  which  empties  itself  into  Nwtb-west  river; 
though  we  chose  to  quarter  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  near  Mossy  point  ' 
This  we  did  for  the  convenience  of  an  old  house  to  shelter  our  persons  and 
^e^fi  from  the  rain,  which  threatened  us  hard.  We  judged  the  thing  rigfit, 
for  there  Ml  a  heavy  shower  in  the  ni^t,  that  drove  tbe  most  hardy  of  us 
into  the  house.  Though,  bideed,  our  case  was  not  much  mended  by  retreat- 
ing thither,  because  that  tenement  having  not  long  ttefore  beat  used  as  b 
pork  store,  the  moisture  of  the  air  dissdved  tbe  salt  that  lay  scattered  on  the 
floor,  and  made  it  as  wet  within  doors  as  without.  However,  the  swamps 
and  marshes  we  were  lately  accustomed  to  had  made  such  tieavers  and 
otters  of  us  that  nobody  caught  the  least  cold.  We  had  encamped  so  early,  . 
that  we  found  time  in  the  evening  to  walk  near  half  a  mile  into  the  woods. 
There  we  came  upon  a  family  of  mulattoes  that  called  themselves  free,  though 
by  the  shyness  of  the  master  of  the  house,  who  took  care  to  keep  least  in 
sight,  their  freedom  seemed  a  little  doubtful.  It  is  certain  many  ^aves  shelter 
themselves  in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  nor  will  any  of  their  righteous 
neighbours  discover  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  fmd  their  account  in  sei> 
tling  such  fugitives  on  some  out-of-the-way  cdtner  of  their  land,  to  raise 
stocks  for  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  share,  well  Imowing  their  condition 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  submit  to  any  terms.  Nor  were  these  worthy 
borderers  content  to  shdter  runaway  slaves,  but  debtors  and  criminals  have 
often  met  with  tbe  like  indulgence.  But  if  the  government  of  North  Carolina 
has  encouraged  thta  unneighbourly  policy  in  wder  to  increase  their  people, 
it  is  DO  more  than  what  ancient  Rome  did  before  them,  wUch  was  made  a 
city  c€  refuge  for  all  debtors  and  fugitives,  and  from  that  wretched  beginning 
grew  up  in  time  to  be  mistress  of  a  great  part  of  the  world.  And,  consider- 
ing how  fqrttme  delights  in  bringing  great  things  out  of  small,  who  knows 
but  Cardina  may,  one  time  or  other,  come  to  be  the  seat  of  some  other  great 
empire  I 

12th.  Every  thing  had  been  so  soaked  with  the  rain,  that  we  were  oUiged 
to  lie  by  a  good  part  of  the  morning  and  dry  them.  However,  that  time  was 
not  lost,  because  it  gave  the  surveyors  an  opportunity  platting  off  ttieir 
work  and  taking  the  course  of  the  river.  It  likewise  helped  to  remiittbe 
spirits  of  the  men,  who  had  been  a  little  harassed  with  yesterday's  march. 
Notwithstanding  alt  this,  we  crossed  the  river  before  noon,  and  advanced  our 
Une  three  miles.  It  was  not  possiUe  to  make  more  of  it,  by  reason  good 
part  (rf*  the  way  was  either  mush  <a  pocoson.  Tbe  line  cut  two  or  three 
idantations,  leaving  part  of  them  in  Vii^nia,  and  part  than  bi  Candina. 
This  was  a  case  that  happened  firequently,  to  the  great  IncoavenieDce  of  tbe 
owners,  who  were  tborefore  obliged  to  talce  out  two  patents  and  pay  for  a 
new  survey  in  each  government  In  the  evoiing,  we  took  up  our  quarters 
in  Btr.  Ballanoe*8  pasture,  a  little  above  the  bridge  built  over  Nortb>west 
river.   There  we  discharged  the  two  porlaugas,  which  in  truth  bad  been 
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very  serviceable  In  transporting  us  over  the  many  waters  fn  that  dirty  and 
^fficult  part  of  our  business.  Our  landlord  had  a  tolerable  good  home  and 
clean  fiiniiture,  and  yet  we  could  not  be  tempted  to  lodge  In  it  We  chose 
rather  to  lie  in  the  open  field,  for  fear  of  growing  too  tender.  A  clear  sky, 
spangled  with  stars,  was  our  canopy,  which  being  the  last  thing  we  saw  be- 
fore «  e  fell  asleep,  gave  us  magnificeot  dreams.  The  truth  of  it  is,  we  took 
80  much  pleasure  in  that  natural  kind  of  lodging,  that  I  think  at  the  foot  of 
the  account  mankind  are  great  losers  by  the  luxury  of  feather  beds  and 
warm  apartments. 

The  curiosity  of  beholding  so  new  and  withal  so  sweet  s  method  of  en- 
camping, brought  one  of  the  senators  of  North  Carolina  to  make  us  a  mid- 
night visit.  But  he  was  so  very  clamorous  in  his  commendations  of  it,  that 
the  sentinel,  not  seeing  his  quality,  eith^*  through  his  habit  or  behaviour,  had 
like  to  have  treated  him  roughly.  After  excusing  the  iinseasonableness 
his  visit,  and  letting  us  know  he  was  a  parliament  man,  he  swore  he  was  so 
taken  with  our  lodging,  that  he  would  set  fire  to  his  house  as  soon  as  be  got 
home,  and  teach  his  wife  and  children  to  lie,  like  us,  in  the  open  field. 

13th.  Early  this  morning  our  chaplain  repaired  to  us  wfUi  the  men  we  had 
left  at  Mr.  Wilson's.  We  had  sent  for  tliem  the  evening  before  to  relieve 
those  who  had  the  labour-oar  from  Coratuck  Inlet  But  to  our  great  surprise, 
they  petitioned  not  to  be  relieved,  hoping  to  gain  immortal  reputation  by  be- 
ing the  first  of  mankind  that  ventured  through  the  great  Dismal.  But  the 
rest  being  equally  ambitious  of  the  same  honour,  it  was  but  fair  to  decide 
their  pretensions  by  lot.  After  fortune  had  declared  herself,  those  which  she 
had  excluded  offered  money  to  the  happy  persons  to  go  in  their  stead.  But 
Hercules  would  have  as  soon  sold  the  glory  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stables,  , 
which  was  [MTtty  near  the  same  sort  of  work.  No  sooner  was  the  contro- 
versy at  an  end,  but  we  sent  those  unfortunate  fdlows  back  to  their  quarters, 
whom  chance  had  condemn^  to  remain  upon  firm  land  and  sleep  in  a  whcAe 
skin.  In  the  -mean  while  ttie  surveyors  carried  the  line  three  mites,  which 
was  no  contemptible  day's  work,  considering  how  cruelly  they  were  entan- 
gled vhA  briers  and  gaU  bushes.  The  leaf  of  this  last  shrub  bespeaks  it  to 
be  nf  the  alatemus  fotrdly. 

Oar  work  ended  within  a  quarter  of  a  nnfle  of  the  Dismal  above^nentEoned, 
where  the  ground  began  to  be  already  foil  of  sunken  hides  and  slashes,  whfch 
had,  here  and  there,  some  few  reeds  growing  in  them.  It  Is  hardly  credible 
how  little  the  bordering  inhaUtants  were  acquainted  with  this  mighty  swamp, 
notwithstanding  they  had  lived  their  whole  lives  within  smell  of  it  Yet,  as 
great  strangers  as  they  were  to  it,  they  pretended  to  be  very  exact  in  their 
account  its  dimensions,  and  were  positive  it  could  not  be  above  seven  or 
eight  miles  wide,  but  knew  no  more  of  the  matter  than  star-gazers  know  of 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  simple  enough 
to  amuse  our  men  with  idle  stories  df  the  lions,  panthers  and  alligators,  they 
were  like  to  encounter  in  that  dreadful  place.  In  short,  we  saw  plainly  there 
Was  no  intelligence  of  this-  terra  incognita  to  be  got,  but  firom  our  own  ex- 
perience. For  that  reason  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  reqnirite  diqx)sitions 
io  enter  it  next  morning.  We  allotted  every  one  of  the  surveyors  for  this 
.pitefnl  enterprise,  with  twelve  men  to  attend  them.  Fewer  than  that  could 
not  be  em^yed  in  dearing  the  way,  carrying  the  chain,  marking  the  trees, 
'and  bearing  the  necessary  bedding  and  provinons.  Nor  would  the  cpmims- 
jiimers  thems^es  have  spared  th^  persons  on  this  occasion,  but  for  fear  of 
adding  to  the  poor  men's  bortha),  while  they  were  certain  they  could  add 
liofiiii^  to  their  resolution. 

We  quartered  with  onr  friend  and  feHow  traveller,  Wflliam  Willdns,  who 
tad  been  our  bltfifia  pilot  to  Coratuck,  and  Uved  about  a  mOe  from  tbe  plao* 
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whan  the  Hne  tsAed.  Eresy  thing  looked  so  very  clean,  and  the  furniture 
so  neat,  that  we  were  tempted  to  lodge  within  doors.  But  the  novelty  of 
being  diut  op  so  dose  qcdte  qioiled  our  rest,  nor  did  we  breatiie  so  free  by 
abundance,  as  when  we  lay  In  the  open  air. 

14th.  Before  nine  of  the  dock  this  morning,  the  provisions,  bedding  and 
other  necessaries,  were  made  up  into  packs  for  the  men  to  carry  on  their 
shoulders  into  the  Dismal.  They  were  victualled  for  eight  days  at  full  aUow- 
ance,  nobody  doubting  but  that  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  carry  them 
through  that  inhospitable  place ;  nor  indeed  was  it  possible  for  the  poor  fel> 
lows  to  stagger  tmder  more.  As  it  was,  their  loads  weighed  from  60  to  70 
pounds,  in  just  proportion  to  the  strength  of  those  who  were  to  bear  them. 
It  would  have  been  unconscionable  to  have  saddled  them  with  burthens 
heavier  than  that,  when  they  were  to  lug  them  through  a  filthy  bog,  which 
was  hardly  practicable  with  no  burthen  at  all  Besides  this  luggage  at  their 
backs,  they  were  obliged  to  measure  the  distance,  mark  the  trees,  and  clear 
tiie  way  for  the  surveyors  every  st^  tfa^  went.  It  was  really  a  pleasure  to 
see  with  how  much  obeerliilness  they  undertook,  and  with  how  much  spirit 
they  veal  through  all  this  drudgery.  For  thdr  greater  safety,  the  commis- 
^oners  took  care  to  fumirti  than  with  Peruvian  tnrk,  rhubarb  and  hipocoa- 
canah,  in  case  they  might  fai^ipra,  in  that  wet  journey,  to  be  taken  with  fevers 
or  fluns.  Although  there  was  no  need  of  example  to  inflame  persons  al- 
ready so  cheerful,  yet  to  enter  the  people  with  the  better  grace,  the  author 
and  two  more  of  the  commissioners  accompanied  them  half  a  mile  into  the 
Dismal.  The  skirts  of  it  were  thinly  planted  with  dwarf  reeds  and  gall 
bushes,  but  when  we  got  into  the  Dismal  itself)  we  found  the  reeds  grew  there 
much  taller  and  closer,  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  were  so  interlaced  with 
bamboo-briers,  that  there  was  no  scuffling  through  them  without  the  help  of 
pioneers.  At  the  same  time,  we  found  the  ground  moist  and  trembling  under 
our  feet  like  a  quagmire,  insomuch  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  run  a  ten- 
foot  pole  up  to  the  head  in  it,  without  exerting  any  uncommon  strength  to  djy 
it  Two  of  the  men,  whose  burthens  were  the  least  cumbersome,  had  order» 
to  march  before,  with  their  tomahawks,  and  clear  the  way,  in  order  to  make 
•  an  opening  for  the  surveyors.  By  their  assistance  we  made  a  shift  to  pusti 
the  liiw  haJf  a  mile  in  three  hours,  and  then  reached  a  small  piece  of  fimv 
land,  about  100  yards  wide,  standing  up  above  the  rest  like  an  island.  Here 
the  pec^le  mare  glad  to  lay  down  their  loads  and  take  a  little  refredunent, 
while  the  happy  men,  whose  lot  it  was  to  carry  the  jug  of  rum,  began  alrea^ 
dy,  like  iEsop*s  bread'Carriers,  to  find  it  grow  a  good  deal  lighter. 

After  reposbig  about  an  hour,  the  commissioners  recommended  vigour  and 
constancy  to  their  fellow-travellers,  by  whom  they  were  answered  with  three 
cheerful  huzzas,  in  token  of  obedience.  This  ceremony  was  no  sooner  over 
but  they  took  up  their  burthens  and  attended  the  motion  of  the  surveyors, 
who,  though  they  worked  with  all  their  might,  could  reach  but  one  mile  far- 
ther, the  same  obstacles  still  attending  them  which  they  had  met  with  in  the 
morning.  However  small  this  distance  may  seem  to  such  as  are  used  to 
travel  at  their  ease,  yet  our  poor  men,  who  were  obliged  to  work  with  an 
unwieldy  load  at  theU*  backs,  bad  reason  to  think  it  a  long  way ;  eqtedally 
in  a  bog  where  they  had  no  firm  footing,  but  every  step  made  a  de^  impres- 
sion, whkSi  was  instantly  filled  with  water.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
hbiniring  with  their  hands  to  cut  down  the  reeds,  whk^  were  tea  feet  high, 
thdr  1^  were  hampered'  with  the  briera  Betides,  the  weatiier  happened  to 
be  warm,  and  the  tallness  erf*  the  reeds  kept  off  every  friendly  breeze  from 
coming  to  r^nsh  them.  And,  mdeed,  it  was  a  litde  ivovoMng  to  hear  the 
wind  whistling  ammg  the  Ivanches  of  the  white  coburs,  whidi  grew  here 
and  there  amongst  the  reeds,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  have  the  comfort  to 
feel  the  least  breath  of  iL 
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In  the  mean  thne  the  three  commissioners  rettrmed  out  of  the  Dismal  the 
same  way  they  went  in,  and,  having  joined  their  brethren,  proceeded  thai 
night  as  far  as  Mr.  Wilson's.  This  worthy  person  lives  within  aght  of  the 
Dismal,  in  the  skirts  whereof  his  Mocks  range  and  nwintaha  themselves  all 
the  winter,  and  yet  he  knew  as  little  of  it  as  tie  did  of  Terra  Aostndis  Incog- 
nita. He  tokl  us  a  Canterlmry  tale  of  a  North  Kriton,  whose  curiosity  spur- 
red him  a  long  way  into  this  great  desert,  as  he  called  it,  near  twenty  years 
ago,  but  he  having  no  compass,  nor  seeing  the  sun  for  several  day»  together, 
waDdered  about  till  be  was  almost  femished ;  t>ut  at  last  he  bethought  himself 
of  a  secret  his  countrynmi  make  use  of  to  tNlot  themselvra  in  a  dark  day. 
He  took  a  fat  louse  out  of  his  collar,  and  exposed  it  to  the  open  day  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  which  he  brought  alcmg  with  him  for  his  journal.  The 
poor  insect,  having  no  ejre-lids,  turned  himself  about  till  he  found  the  darkest 
-part  of  the  heavens,  and  so  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  north. 
By  this  direction  he  steered  himself  safe  oat,  and  gave  such  a  frightful  ao 
count  of  the  monsters  he  saw,  and  the  distresses  he  underwent,  that  no  mor- 
tal since  has  been  hardy  enough  to  go  upon  the  like  dangerous  discovery. 

15th.  The  surveyors  pursued  their  work  with  all  diligence,  but  still  found 
the  soil  of  the  Dismal  so  spongy  that  the  water  oozed  up  into  every  footstep 
they  took.  To  their  sorrow,  too,  they  found  the  reeds  and  briers  aK>re  firmly 
interwoven  than  they  did  the  day  before.  But  the  greatest  grievance  was 
from  large  cypresses,  which  the  wind  had  Mown  down  and  heaped  upon  one 
mnother.  On  the  limbs  of  most  of  them  grew  ^rp  snags,  pomting  every 
way  like  so  many  pikes,  that  required  much  puns  and  caution  to  avoid. 
These  trees  being  evergreens,  and  shooting  their  large  tops  very  high,  are 
ea^y  overset  by  every  gust  of  wind,  because  there  is  no  firm  earth  to  steady 
■their  roots.  Thus  many  of  them  were  laid  prostrate,  to  the  great  encum- 
brance of  the  way.  Such  variety  of  difficulties  made  the  business  go  on 
heavily,  insomuch  that,  from  morning  till  night,  the  line  could  advance  no  (at- 
ther  than  one  mile  and  thirty-one  poles.  Never  was  rum,  that  cordial  of  life, 
found  more  necessary  than  it  was  in  this  dirty  place.  It  did  not  only  recruit 
the  people's  spirits,  now  almost  jaded  with  &tigue,  but  served  to  correct  the 
badness  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  resist  the  malignity  of  the  air. 
Whenever  the  men  wanted  to  drink,  which  was  very  often,  they  had  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  make  a  hole,  and  the  water  bubbled  up  in  a  moment  But 
it  was  fiir  from  being  either  clear  or  well  tasted,  and  had  besides  a  physk»I 
efiect,  from  the  tincture  it  received  from  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
that  grew  in  the  ndgfalxmrboocL 

While  the  surveyors  were  thus  painfiilly  emt^oyed,  the  commissioners  dis- 
charged the  long  score  tiiey  had  with  Mr.  Wilson,  Sat  the  men  and  horses 
whldx  had  been  quartered  upon  hhn  during  our  expedttion  to  Coratuck. 
From  thence  we  marched  in  good  order  along  the  east  side  of  the  IMsmal, 
and  passed  the  long  bridge  that  lies  over  the  south  branch  of  Elizabeth  river. 
At  the  end  of  18  miles  we  reached  TUnothy  Ivy's  plantation,  where  we  jritch- 
ed  oar  tent  for  the  first  time,  and  were  furnished  with  every  thing  the  [dace 
afforded.  We  perceived  the  happy  effects  of  industry  in  this  fiunily,  in  which 
every  one  looked  tidy  and  clean,  and  carried  in  their  countenances  the  cheer- 
ful marks  of  (denty.  We  saw  no  drones  there,  which  are  but  too  common, 
alas,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Though,  in  truth,  the  distemper  of  laziness 
seizes  the  men  oftencr  much  than  the  women.  These  last  sjHn,  weave  and 
knit,  all  with  their  own  hands,  while  their  husbands,  depending  on  the  bounty  of 
the  climate,  are  slothful  in  every  thing  but  getting  of  children,  and  In 
th£kt  otfly  instance  make  themselves  useful  members  of  an  infent  colony. 

There  \6  but  little  wool  in  that  province,  though  cotton  grows  very  kindly, 
and,  so  far  south,  is  seldom  nipped  by  the  frost  The  good  women  mix  this 
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ivRh  Uieir  wool  for  their  outer  ganneats;  ttwugh,  for  vant  erf*  fulling,  that 
kind  ai  manuGurture  is  open  and  sleazy.  Flax  likewise  thrives  there  ex* 
tremdgr.  being  periiaps  as  fine  as  any  in  the  workU'iuid  I  question  not  might, 
with  a  litUe  car^  be  bron|^  to  rival  that^of  CIgypt;  and  yrt  the  men  are 
liere  so  faitt^ombly  lazy,  they  sddomt^  tlie  tnnU)Ie  to  propagate  it 

16th.  The  line  was  this  day  carried  one  mfle  and  a  half  and  sixteen  poles. 
The  soO  continued  soft  and  miry,  but  fuUn  c€  trees,  especially  white  cedar& 
Manj  of  these  too  were  thrown  down  and  piled  in  heaps,  high  enough  for  a 
good  Muscovite  fortificaticHL  The  worst  of  it  was,  the  poor  fellows  began 
now  to  be  troubled  with  fluxes,  occasioned  by  bad  water  and  moist  lodging : 
but  chewing  of  rhubarb  kept  that  malady  within  bounds. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commissioners  decamped  early  in  the  morning,  and 
made  a  march  of  twenty-five  mites,  as  far  as  Mr.  Andrew  Mead^s,  who  Ilvesupon 
Nansemond  river.  They  were  no  sooner  got  under  the  shelter  of  that  hos- 
pitable roof,  but  it  began  to  rain  hard,  and  continued  €o  to  do  great  part  of 
the  night  This  gave  them  much  pain  for  their  friends  in  the  Dismal,  whose 
sufierings  spoiled  their  taste  for  the  good  cheer,  wherewith  they  were  enter- 
tained themselvea  However,  late  that  evening,  these  poor  men  had  the  for- 
tune to  come  upon  another  terra  firma,  which  was  the  luckier  for  them,  be- 
cause the  lower  ground,  by  the  rain  that  fell,  vas  made  a  fitter  lodging  for 
tadpoles  than  men.  In  our  Journey  we  remarked  that  the  north  side  of  this 
great  swamp  lies  higher  than  either  the  east  or  the  west,  nor  were  the  ap* 
proaches  to  it  so  fiill  ctf  sunken  grounds.  We  passed  by  no  less  than  two 
quaker  meeting  houses,  one  of  which  had  an  awkward  ornament  on  the  west 
end  of  it,  that  seemed  to  ope  a  steepl&  I  must  own  I  expected  no  such  piece 
of  foppery  from  a  sect  of  so  much  outside  simi^icily.  That  persuasion  pre- 
vails much  In  the  lower  end  of  Nansemond  county,  for  want  of  ministers  to 
pilot  the  peoi^  a  decmter  way  to  heaven.  The  ill  repitfation  of  tobacco 
planted  in  those  fower  parishes  makes  the  clergy  unwilling  to  accept  of  them, 
unless  it  be  such  whose  abilities  are  as  mean  as  tlicir  pay.  Thus,  whether 
the  churches  be  quite  void  or  but  indifferently  filled,  the  quakers  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  proselytes.  It  is  a  wonder  no  popish  missionaries  are 
sent  from  Maryland  to  lat»our  in  this  neglected  vineyard,  who  we  know  have 
zeal  enough  to  traverse  sea  and  land  on  the  meritorious  errand  of  making 
converts.  Nor  is  it  less  strange  that  some  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  arrives 
not  from  New  England  to  lead  astray  a  flock  that  has  no  shepherd.  People 
uninstracted  in  any  religion  are  ready  to  embrace  the  first  that  offers.  It  is 
natural  (or  helpless  man  to  adore  his  Maker  in  some  form  or  other,  and  were 
there  any  exc^ion  to  this  rule,  I  should  suQ)ect  it  to  be  among  the  Hotten- 
tots <^  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  North  Can^na. 

There  fell  a  great  deal  of  rain  in  the  night,  ac(»>mpanied  with  a  strong 
wind.  The  i^w-feding  we  had  for  the  poor  Dismalites,  on  account  of  this 
unkind  weathar,  rendered  the  down  we  laid  upon  uneasy.  We  &ncicd  them 
ludf-drowned  in  tb^  wet  kxlging,  with  the  trees  btovbig  down  about  their 
ears.  These  were  the  gkxMny  images  our  fears  su^ested ;  though  it  was 
so  much  uneaadness  dear  gain.  They  haf^ned  to  come  off  much  better,  by 
being  luckily  encamped  on  the  dry  piece  of  ground  afore-mentioned. 

17th.  They  were,  however,  forced  to  keep  the  sabbath  in  spite  of  their 
teeth,  cot^iwcy  to  the  di^nsation  our  good  chaplain  liad  given  them.  In- 
deed, their  short  aUowance  of  provision  would  have  justified  their  making 
the  best  of  their  way,  without  distinction  of  days.  It  was  certainly  a  work 
both  of  necessity  and  self-preservation,  to  save  themselves  from  starving. 
Nevertheless,  the  hard  rain  had  made  every  thing  so  thoroughly  wet,  that  it 
was  quite  in^mssible  to  do  any  business.  They  therefore  made  a  virtue  of 
what  tbey  could  not  belp^  and  conteotedly  rested  in  their  dry  situation. 
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Since  the  snrveypra  had  entered  the  Dismal,  they  had  laid  eyes  an  no  liviny 
creature :  ndther  bird  nor  beastr  insect  nor  rqitUe  came  in  view.  DoDbflesa^ 
the  eternal  shade  that  broods  over  this  mighQr  bog,  and  hinden  the  sun- 
beams from  blessing  the  ground,  makes  it  an  unccnifortaUe  habitation  for 
any  thing  that  has  life.  Not  so  much  as  a  Zealand  fr(^  could  endure  so 
aguish  a  situation.  It  had  one  beau^,  however,  that  dehghted  the  eye, 
though  at  the  expense  of  all  the  otiier  senses :  the  moisture  of  the  soH  pre- 
serves a  continual  verdure,  and  makes  every  iriant  an  evergreen,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  foul  damps  ascend  without  ceasing,  corrupt  the  air,  and  rer^ 
der  it  unfit  for  respiration.  Not  even  a  turkey  buzzard  will  venture  to  fly 
over  it,  no  more  than  the  Italian  vultures  will  over  the  filthy  lake  Avemus,  or 
the  birds  in  the  Hc^y  Land,  over  the  Salt  sea,  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
formerly  stood. 

In  these  sad  circumstances,  the  kindest  thing  we  could  do  for  our  sufiering 
friends  was  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  Litany.  Our  chaplain,  far  his  part, 
did  his  office,  and  rubbed  us  up  with  a  seasonable  sermon;  This  was  quite 
a  new  thing  to  our  brethren  of  North  Carolina,  who  live  in  a  dimate  where 
no  clergyman  can  breathe,  any  more  than  i^tders  in  Ireland. 

For  want  of  men  in  holy  orders,  both  the  members  of  the  councQ  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered  b]*the  laws  of  that  country  to  marry^ 
all  those  who  will  not  take  one  another's  word ;  but  for  .the  ceroooony  ^ 
ohristenhig  thdr  childrai,  they  trust  that  to  diancA  If  a  parson  come  in 
^Uir  way,  they  wilt  crave  a  cast  of  his  ofllce,  as  th^  call  it,  eJse  they  are 
content  their  (^spring  E^ould  remain  ant  arrant  pagans  as  them^ves.  They 
account  ft  among  their  greatest  advantages  that  they  are  not  iniest-ridden, 
not  remembering  that  the  dergy  is  rarely  guilty  of  bestriding  sudi  as  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  poor.  One  thing  may  be  said  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  that  they  are  not  troubled  with  any  religious  fames,  and  have  the 
least  superstition  of  any  people  living.  They  do  not  know  Sunday  from  any 
other  day,  any  more  than  Robinson  Crusoe  did,  which  would  give  them  a 
great  advantage  were  they  given  to  be  industrious.  But  they  keep  so  many 
sabbaths  every  week,  that  their  disregard  of  the  seventh  day  has  no  manner 
of  crueltyln  it,  either  to  servants  or  cattle.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  we 
could  make  our  people  quit  the  good  cheer  they  met  with  at  this  house,  so  it 
was  late  before  we  took  oiu:  departure ;  but  to  make  us  amends,  our  landlord 
was  so  good  as  to  conduct  us  ten  miles  on  our  way,  as  &r  as  the  Cypress 
swamp,  which  drains  itself  into  the  Dismal.  Eight  miles  beyond  that  we 
forded  the  waters  of  the  Coropeak,  which  tend  the  same  way  as  do  many 
others  on  that  side.  In  six  miles  more  we  reached  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Spight,  a  grandee  of  North  Carolina.  We  found  the  good  man  upon 
his  crutches,  being  crippled  with  the-gout  m  both  his  knees.  Here  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  we  should  by  this  tune  meet  with  good  tidings  of  the  survey- 
ors, but  had  reckoned,  alas !  without  our  host :  on  the  contrary,  we  were  told 
the  Dismal  was  at  least  thirty  miles  wide  in  that  place  However,  as  nobody 
could  say  this  on  his  own  knowledge,  we  ordered  gtms  to  be  fired  and  a  drum 
to  be  beaten,  but  received  no  answer,  unless  It  was  fix>m  that  prating  nymph 
Echo,  who,  like  a  foquadous  wile,  win  always  have  the  last  word,  and  some- 
times return  three  for  on&  It  was  hideed  no  wonder  our  signal  was  not 
heard  at  that  tune,  by  the  people  m  the  Dismal,  because,  in  truth,  they  had 
not  theft  penetrated  one  thfrd  of  their  way.  They  had  that  morning  fallen 
to  work  with  great  vigour;  and,  finding  the  ground  better  than  ordinary, 
drove  on  the'  line  two  milea  and  thirty-eight  poles.  This  was  reckoned  an 
toerculean  day's  work,  and  yet  they  would  not  have  stopped  there,  had  not 
an  impenetrable  cedar  tliicket  checked  their  industry.  Our  landlord  had 
iKOtM}  himself  on  th»  borders  of  this  Dismal,  for  the  advantage  of  the  green 
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food  his  cattle  find  there  all  winter,  and  for  the  rooting  that  supports  his  hogs. 
This,  I  own,  is  some  convenience  to  his  purse,  for  which  his  whole  fomily  pay 
dear  in  their  persons,  for  they  are  devoured  by  mosquitoes  all  the  summer, 
and  have  agues  every  spring  and  &1V  which  corru(^  all  the  juices  of  their 
bodies,  give  them  a  cadaverous  c«m|riexion,  and  be^des  a  lazy,  creeplngjbaUt, 
which  they  never  get  rid  of. 

We  ordered  several  men  to  patrol  on  the  edge  of  the  Dismal,  both  towards 
the  north  and  towards  the  south,  and  to  fire  guns  at  proper  distances.  This 
they  perfimned  very  punctually,  but  could  hear  nothing  bi  rrtum,  nor  gabi 
any  sort  of  bitdl^[aice.  In  the  mean  time  whole  flocks  of  women  and  diUd- 
ren  flew  hitber  to  stare  us,  with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  we  had  lately 
landed  from  Bantam  or  Morocca  Some  borderers,  too,  had  a  great  mind 
to  know  where  the  line  would  come  oat,  being  for  the  most  part  apprehensive 
lest  their  lands  should  be  taken  into  Vii^bua.  In  that  case  they  must  have 
submitted  to  some  sort  of  order  and  government ;  whereas,  in  North  Cfux)lina, 
every  one  does-  what  seems  best  ih  his  own  eyes.  There  were  some  good 
women  that  brought  their  children  to  be  baptized,  but  brought  no  capoos 
along  with  them  to  make  the  solemnity  cheerful.  In  the  mean  time  it  was 
strange  that  none  came  to  be  married  in  such  a  multitude,  if  it  had  only  been 
for  the  novelty  of  having  then:  hands  joined  by  one  in  holy  orders.  Yet  so  , 
it  was,  that  though  our  chaplain  christened  above  a  hundred,  he  did  not 
marry  so  much  as  one  couple  duHng  the  whole  expeditidn.  But  marriage  is 
reckoned  a  lay  contract  in  Carolina,  as  I  said  before,  and  a  country  justice 
can  tie  the  fatal  knot  there,  as  fast  as  an  archbishop.  None  of  our  visiters 
could,  however,  tell  us  any  news  of  the  surveyors,  nor  indeed  was  it  possible 
any  them  should  at  thiU  time,  they  being  OSU  laboring  in  the  midst  of  the 
Dismal.  It  seems  they  were  able  to  carry  the  link  this  day  no  further  than  . 
one  mile  and  «xty-one  poles,  and  that  whole  distanee  was  through  a  miry 
oedar  bog,  where  the  ground  trembled  under  their  feet  most  frightfully.  In 
manyi^aces  too  their  passage  was  retarded  by  a  great  number  of  fellen  trees, 
that  lay  horsing  upon  one  anc^r.  Tfaou^  many  dfcunutances  concurred 
to  make  tiifs  an  nnwhdesome  rituation,  yet  the  poor  men  had  no  time  to  be 
nor  can  one  ccmctive  a  mcne  calamitous  case  than  it  would  have  been 
to  be  laid  up  in  that  onctHnfbrtable  quagmire.  Nev«r  were  patients  more 
tractable,  or  willing  to  take  phytic,  than  these  honest  fellows ;  bnt  it  was  from 
a  dread  o(  hying  their  bones  in  a  bog  that  would  soon  spew  them  up  again. 
That  consideration  also  put  them  upon  more  caution  about  their  lodging 
They  first  covered  the  ground  with  square  pieces  of  cypress  bark,  which 
now,  in  the  spring,  they  could  easily  slip  off  the  tree  for  that  purpose.  On 
this, they  spread  their  bedding;  but  unhappily  the  weight  and  warmth  of  their 
bodies  made  the  water  rise  up  betwixt  the  joints  of  the  bark,  to  their  great^> 
inc(mvenience.  Thus  they  lay  not  only  moist,  but  also  exceedmgly  cold,  be- 
cause tiieir  fires  were  continually  going  out  For  no  sooner  was  the  trash 
upon  the  surfece  burnt  away,  but  immediately  the  fire  was  extinguished  by 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  insomuch  that  it  was  great  part  of  the  senUners  busi- 
ness to  rekindle  it  again  in  a  fresh  place,  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Noif  - 
could  they  indeed  do  tbdr  duty  better,  because  cold  was  the  only  eaemy  tb^  : 
had^to  guard  against  in  a  miserable  morass,  where  nothing  can  inhabit 

2(tth.  We  could  get  no  tidings  yet  of  bur  brave  adventurers,  notwithstand- 
ing we  despatched  men  to  the  liveliest  stations  to  inquire  after  them.  They 
were  still  scuffling  in  the  mire,  and  could  not  possibly  forward'the  line  this 
whole  day  more  than  one  mile  and  sixty-four  chains.  Svery  step  of  this  day's 
work  was  through  a  ceclar  bog,  where  the  trees  were  somewhat  smaller  and 
grew  more  Into  a  thicket  It  was  now  a  great  misfortune  to  th^  nfen  to  fin4 
their  provisions  grow  less  as  theh-  labour  grew  greater;  tbey  w»e  idl  Ibr^e^ 
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to  come  to  short  allowance,  and  consequently  to  work  bard  without  Sttisg 
their  bellies.  Though  this  was  very  severe  upon  En^sh  stomachs,  yet  the 
people  were  so  far  from  being  discomfited  at  it,  that  they  still  kept  up  their 
good  humour,  and  merrily  told  a  young  fellow  in  the  company,  who  looked 
very  plump  and  wholesome,  that  he  must  expect  to  go  firat  to  pot,  if  matters 
should  come  to  extremity.  This  was  only  said  by  way  of  jest*  yet  it  made  , 
him  thoughtful  in  earnest.  However,  for  the  present  he  retiumed  them  a  very 
civil  answer,  letting  them  know  that,  dead  or  alive,  be  irtioald  be  0ai  to  be 
useful  to  such  worthy  good  Mends.  But.  after  all,  this  hnmorona  aaying  had 
om  very  good  e^ct,  for  that  yonnker,  who  b^ire  was  a  Uttie  indined  ^  his 
constitution  to  be  lazy,  grew  on  a  sadden  extronely  industrioua,  that  so  there 
might  be  less  occasion  to  carbonade  him  for  the  good  of  his  f^w  travellma. 
While  our  friends  were  thus  embarraased  in  the  DisnuU,  the  oMmniHioncra 
to  He  under  great  uneasiness  for  them. .  They  knew  very  weU  their 
providons  must  by  this  time  beg^  to  fail  short,  aor  could  they  cmiceive  any 
likely  means  of  a  supply.  At  this  time  of  the  year  both  the  cattle  and  hogs 
had  forsaken  the  skirts  of  the  Dismal,  invited  by  the  springing  grass  on  the 
firm  land.  All  our  hopes  were  that  Providence  would  cause  some  wild  game 
to  fall  in  thek  way,  or  else  direct  them  to  a  wholesome  v^etaUe  (or  their 
subsistence.  In  short  they  were  haunted  with  so  many  frights  on  this  occar 
sion,  that  they  were  in  truth  more  uneasy  than  the  persons  whose  case  4hey 
lamented.  We  had  several  visiters  from  Edenton.  in  the  afternoon,  that  came 
with  Mr.  Gale,  who  had  prudently  left  us  at  Coratuck,  to  scuffle  through  that 
dirty  country  by  ourselves.  These  gentlemen,  having  good  noses,  had  smelted 
out,  at  thirty  miles'  distance,  the  precious  liquor  with  which  the  liberality  of 
our  good  friend  Mr.  Mead  had  just  before  supplied  us.  That  generous  per- 
son had  judged  very  right,  that  we  were  now  got  out  of  the4atitude  of  drink 
proper  for  men  in  affliction,  and  therefore  was  so  good  as  to  send  his  cart 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  for  whteh  the  commissioners  returned 
him  tlieir  thanks,  and  the  cha[4ain  hte  btessing. 

21st  The  surveyors  and  tbehr  attendants  began  ^w  in  good  earnest  to  be 
alarmed  with  apprehenskms  of  &mine,  nor  could  th^  forbear  looking  with 
some  sort  of  appetite  upon  k  (log  wMch  bad  been  the  fidthful  companion  of 
their  travels.  Their  provisions  were  now  near  exhausted.  They  had  this 
morning  made  the  last  distribution,  that  so  each  might  husband  his  small  pit- 
tance as  he  pleased.  Now  it  was  that  the  fresh  coloured  young  man  began 
to  tremble  every  johit  of  him,  having  dreamed,  the  night  before,  that  the  In- 
dians were  about  to  barbacue  him  over  live  coals.  The  prospect  of  femine 
determined  the  people,  at  last,  with  one  consent,  to  abandon  the  line  for  the 
present,  which  advanced  but  slowly,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  firm 
land.  Accordingly  they  set  off  very  early,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  compass 
which  they  carried  along  witti  them,  steered  a  direct  westwardly  course. 
They  marched  from  morning  till  night,  and  computed  their  journey  to  amount 
to  about  four  miles,  which  was  a  great  way,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground.  It  was  all  along  a  cedar  swamp,  so  dirty  and  perplexed,  that  if  they 
bad  not  travelled  for  their  lives,  they  couid  not  have  reached  so  &r.  On  their 
way  they  espied  a  turkey  buzzard,  that  flew  {wodiglously  high  to  get  above 
the  noisome  exhalaUons  that  ascend  from  that  filthy  place.  This  they  were 
willing  to  understand  as  a  good  omen,  accordtog  to  the  superstltkm  of  the 
andents,  who  had  great  felth  in  the  flight  of  vultures.  Howeror,  after  aU  this 
tedious  journey,  they  could  yet  discover  no  end  of  their  toy.  whteh  made 
them  yeiy  pensive,  especiaUy  after  they  had  eaten  the  last  morsel  of  their 
provisions  But  to  their  unspeafcabte  comfort,  when  all  was  hushed  in  the 
evenmg,  they  heard  the  cattle  kw.  and  the  dogs  bark,  very  distmctly,  wiikih, 
to  men  in  that  distress,  yna^matt  delightful  music  than  Faustina  PirineUi 
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could  have  made,  iii  the  mean  time  the  commissioners  could  get  no  news  of 
them  from  any  of  their  visiters,  who  assfemblfed  from  bvery  point  of  the  compass. 
But  the  good  landlord  had  visiters  of  another  kind  while  we  were  there,  that 
is  to  say,  some  imiustrious  masters  of  ships,  that  I&y  in  Nansemond  river. 
These  worthy  commanders  came  to  bespeak  tobacco  from  tliese  parta  to 
roaice  up  their  loadings,  in  contempt  of  the  Virginia  taw,  which  positively  for- 
bade their  taking  in  any  made  in  North  Carolina.  Nor  was  this  restraint  at 
all  unreasonable ;  because  they  have  no  law  in  Carolina,  either  to  mend  the 
quality  or  lessen  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  or  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  turn- 
ing out  of  seconds,  all  which  cases  have  been  provided  against  by  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  Wherefore,  tiiere  can  be  no  reason  why  the  inhabitants  ctf*  that 
province  should  have  the  same  advantage  of  shifting  their  tobacco  in  our 
parts,  when  they  will  by  no  means  submit  to  the  same  restrictions  that  we  da 
22d.  Oar  patrol  happmed  not  to  go  fiur  enough  to  the  northward  this 
morning,  if  they  bad,  the  people  in  the  Dismal  jnight  have  heard  the  report  of 
their  gun&  For  this  reason  they  returned  without  any  tidings,  which  threw 
us  into  a  great  though  unnecessary  perplexity.  This  was  now  the  ninth  day 
since  they  entered  into  (hat  inhospitable  swamp,  and  consequently  we  had 
reason  to  believe  their  provisions  were  quite  spent.  We  knew  they  worked 
hard,  and  therefore  would  eat  heartily,  so  long  as  they  had  wherewithal  to 
recruit  their  spirits,  not  imagining  the  swamp  so  wide  as  they  found  it.  Had 
we  been  able  to  guess  where  the  line  would  come  out,  we  would  have  sent 
men  to  meet  them  with  a  fresh  supply;  but  as  we  could  know  nothing  of 
that,  and  as  we  had  neither  compass  nor  surveyor  to  guide,  a  messenger  on 
such  an  errand,  we  were  unwilling  to  expose  him  to  no  purpose;  therefore, 
all  we  were  aWe  to  do  for  them,  in  so  great  an  extremity,  was  to  recommend 
them  to  a  merciful  Providence.  However  long  we  might  think  the  time,  yet 
we  were  cautious-  of  showing  our  uneasiness,  for  fear  of  mortifying  our  land- 
k)rd.  He  Iiad  done  his  best  for  us,  and  therefore  we  were  unwilling  he  should 
think  us  dissatisfied  with  our  entartidnaient  In  the  midst  of  our  concern,  we 
were  most  agreeaUy  surprised,  just  after  dinner,  with  the  news  that  the  Dis- 
malites  were  all  safe.  These  blened  tidings  were  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Swan, 
the  Ctundina  surveyor,  who  came  to  us  in  a  very  tattered  ctnidttloa.  After 
very  sh«t  salutations,  we  got  about  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  Hottentot,  and 
began  to  Inquhr  into  his  adventures.  He  gave  us  a  detail  of  their  uncom- 
fortable voyage  through  the  Dismal,  and  told  us,  particularly,  they  had  pur- 
sued their  journey  eai'ly  that  morning,  encouraged  by  the  good  omen  of  seeing 
the  crows  fly  over  their  heads ;  that,  after  an  hour's  march  over  very  rotten 
ground,  they,  on  a  sudden,  began  to  find  themselves  among  tall  pines,  thak 
grew  hi  the  water,  which  in  many  jAaces  was  knee  deep.  This  pine  swamp,, 
faito  which  that  of  C<HX>peak  drabied  itself,  extended  near  a  mile  in  breadth  ;: 
and  though  it  was  exceedingly  wet,  yet  it  was  much  harder  at  bottom  thaik 
the  rest  of  the  swamp ;  that  about  ten  In  the  mcvning  they  recovered^  finn 
land,  which  they  embraced  with,  as  much  pleasure  as  shipwrecked  wetche» 
do  the  diore.  After  these  honest  adventurers  had  congratulated  each  other's 
deliverance,  their  first  hiqulry  was  for  a  good  house,  where  they  might  satisfy 
the  importtmity  of  tfieir  stomachs.  Their  good  genius  directed  them  to  Mr. 
Brbildey^i,  who  dwells  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  line.  This  saaa  began.  - 
fanmedtately  to  be  veiy  Inq^sttive,  but  they  declared  they  bad  no-q^s  to 
answer  qnestkms,  tilllufter  cUnner.  •*  But  pray,  gentlemen,**  a^d  be,  **  answer 
me  oneqnesUon  at  least:  what  shall  we  get  ftu*  your  dianer  To  iHiidi  , 
the^  replied,  "No  matter  wlmt,  so  it  be  but  enough."  He  htedly  soppiiea  ' 
fiielr  wants  as  soon  as  poBsIlrfe,  and  by  the  strength  of  that  refreshment  thex' 
made  a  Mil  to  eome  to  us  fn  the  evening,  to  tell  Uidr  ownstory.  They  fl^  ' 
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looked  very  thin,  and  as  ragged  aa  the  Gibeonite  ambassadtMrs  did  hi  the 
days  of  yore. 

Our  survesrors  tcdd  us  they  had  measured  ten  miles  in  the  Dismal,  and 
computed  the  distance  they  had  marched  smce  to  amount  to  about  five  more, 
so  they  made  the  whole  breadth  to  be  fiAeen  miles  in  all. 

23d.  It  was  very  reasonable  that  the  surveyors,  and  the  men  who  had  been 
sharers  in  their  fatigue,  should  now  have  a  little  rest  They  were  all,  except 
one,  in  good  health  and  good  heart,  blessed  be  God!  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  hardships  they  had  gone  tlirough.  It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  see 
tlie  cheerfulness  wherewith  they  received  the  order  to  prepare  to  re-enter  the 
Dismal  on  the  Monday  following,  in  order  to  continue  the  line  from  tlie  place 
where  they  had  left  off  measuring,  that  so  we  might  have  the  exact  breadth 
of  that  dirty  place.  There  were  no  niore  than  two  of  them  tliat  could  be 
persuaded  to  be  relieved  on  this  occasion,  or  suffer  the  other  men  to  share  the 
credit  of  that  bold  undertaking,  neither  would  these  have  suflfered  it  had  not 
one  of  them  been  very  lame,  and  the  other  much  indisposed.  By  the  de- 
scription the  surveyors  gave  of  the  Dismal,  we  were  convince  1  that  nothing 
but  the  exceeding  dry  season  we  had  been  blessed  with  could  have  made  the 
passing  of  It  practicable.  It  is  the  source  of  no  less  than  five  several  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  southward  into  Albemarie  sound,  and  of  two  that 
run  northerly  into  Virginia.  From  thence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  soil 
must  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  or  else  there  must  be  ];dentiful  stores 
of  it  under  ground ;  to  supply  so  many  rivers ;  especially  since  there  is  no 
lake,  or  any  considerable  body  of  that  element  to  be  seen  on  the  sur&ce. 
The  rivers  that  head  in  it  from  Virginia  are  the  south  branch  of  Nansemond, 
and  the  west  branch  of  Elizabeth ;  and  those  from  Carolina  are  Nortb-west 
river.  North  river,  Pasquotank,  Little  river,  and  Pequimons. 

There  is  one  remarkable  part  of  the  Dismal,  lying  to  the^outh  of  the  Ime, 
that  has  few  or  no  trees  growing  on  it,  but  contains  a  large  tract  of  tall  reeds; 
These  being  green  all  the  year  round,  and  wavering  with  every  wind,  have 
procured  It  the  name  of  the  Green  sea.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
precise  extent  of  the  Dismal,  the  whole  having  never  been  surveyed ;  but  it 
may  be  computed  at  a  medium  to  be  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  miles 
hroad,  though  wbexe  the  line  crossed  it,  it  was  completely  fifteen  mfles  wid& 
But  it  seems  to  grow  narrower  towards  the  north,  or  at  least  does  so  hi  many 
pkices.  The  exhalations  that  continually  rise  from  this  vast  body  of  mire  and 
nastiness  Infect  the  air  for  many  miles  round,  and  render  it  very  unwhc^ 
some  Sor  the  bcNtdering  inhabitants.  It  makes  them  li^e  to  agues,  pleori^es, 
and  many  other  distempers,  that  kill  abundance  of  people,  and  make  the  rest 
look  no  better  than  gbcnts.  It  would  require  a  great  sum  of  money  to  drain 
it,  but  the  public  treasure  could  not  be  better  bestowed,  than  to  [ffeserve  the 
lives  of  his  majesty's  liege  people,  and  at  the  same  time  render  so  great  a 
tract  of  swamp  very  profitable,  besides  the  advantage  of  makmg  a  channel 
to  transport  by  water  carriage  goods  from  Albemarle  sound  into  Nansemond 
and  Elizabeth  rivers,  in  Virginia. 

Qith.  This  behig  Sunday,  we  had  a  numerous  congregation,  which  flocked 
to  our  quarters  fi-om  all  the  adjacent  country.  The  news  that  our  surveyors 
were  come  out  of  the  Dismal,  increased  the  number  very  much,  because  it 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  guessing,  at  least,  whereabouts  the^line 
would  cut,  whereby  they  might  form  some  judgment  whethec  they  belonged 
to  Virghtia  or  Carolina.  Those  who  had  taken  up  land  withui  the  disputed 
boun^  were  in  great  pain  lest  it  should  t^e  found  to  lie  hi  Virginia ;  because 
this  being  done  contrary  to  an  express  order  of  thflt  government,  the  patentees 
had  great  reason  to  fear  they  should  in  that  case  have  lost  their  land.  But 
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their  ai^v^wnskms  were  now  at  an  end,  when  tbey  understood  that  all  the 
territory  which  bad  been  controverted  was  like  to  be  left  in  C^rdina.  In  the 
afternoon,  those  who  were  to  reenter  the^>i8nial  were  furnished  with  the  ne- 
cessary provi^ons,  and  CH^ered  to  repair  the  over>nl^t  to  tbdr  landlord,  Pe- 
ter Brinkley's,  that  ttiey  might  be  ready  to  begio  their  buaiuess  early  on 
Monday  morning.  Mr.  Irrin  was  excused  from  the  fatigue,  in  compliment  to 
bis  lungs;  but  Mr.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Swan  were  robust  enough  to  return  upon 
that  painful  service,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  went  with  great  alacrity. 
The  truth  was,  they  now  knew  the  worst  of  it ;  and  could  guess  pretty  near 
at  the  time  when  they  might  hope  to  return  to  land  again. 

25th.  The  air  was  chilled  this  morning  with  a  smart  north-west  wind, 
which  favoured  the  Dismalites  in  their  dirty  march.  They  returned  by  the 
path  they  had  made  in  coming  out,  and  with  great  industry  arrived  in  the 
evenuig  at  the  spot  where  the  line  had  been  discontinued.  After  so  long  and 
laborious  a  Journey,  they  were  glad  to  repose  themselves  on  their  couches  of 
cypress-bark,  where  their  sleep  was  as  sweet  as  it  would  have  been  on  a  bed 
of  Finland  down.  In  the  mean  time,  -we  who  stayed  behind  had  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  make  the  t>est  observations  we  could  npon  that  part  of  the  country. 
Tlie  soil  of  our  landlord's  plantation,  though  none  of  the  best,  seemed  more 
fertile  than  any  thereabouts,  where  the  ground  is  near  as  sandy  as  the  deserts 
of  AAica,  and  consequently  barren.  The'  road  leading  ttom  thence  to  Eden- 
ton,  being  m  distance  about  twenty-seven  miles,  lies  upon  a  ridge  calM 
Sandy  ridge,  which  is  so  wretchedly  poor  that  it  will  not  bring  potatoes.  The 
pines  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  of  a  different  species  from  those  that 
grow  in  Virginia :  their  bearded  leaves  are  much  longer  and  their  cones  much 
larger.  Each  cell  contains  a  seed  of  the  size  and  figure  of  a  black-eye  pea, 
which,  shedding  in  NovemVwr,  is  very  good  mast  for  hogs,  and  fiittens  them 
in  a  short  time.  The  smallest  of  these  pines  are  full  of  cones,  which  are 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  each  affords  commonly  sixty  or  seventy  seeds. 
This  kind  of  mast  has  the  advantage  of  all  other,  by  behig  more  constant, 
and  less  liable  to  be  nipped  by  the  frost,  or  eaten  by  the  caterpillars.  The 
trees  also  abound  more  with  turpentine,  and  consequently  yield  more  tar, 
than  either  the  yellow  or  the  white  pine;  and  for  the  same  reason  make 
more  durable  Umber  for  building.  The  inhabitants  hereabouts  pick  up  knots 
of  lightwood  in  abundance^  which  th^  bum  Into  tar,  and  then  carry  it  to 
Norfolk  or  Nansemond  for  a  market  The  tar  made  in  this  method  is  the  less 
valuable,  because  it  is  said  to  bum  the  cordage,  thou^  it  Is  foil  as  good  for 
all  other  uses,  as  that  made  In  Sweden  and  Muscovy,  Surdy  thoe  is  no 
place  tn  the  world  where  the  inhaUtants  live  with  less  labour  than  In  North 
CaroHna.  It  approaches  nearer  to  the  description  of  Lubbo^d  than  any 
other,  by  the  great  felicity  of  the  climate,  the  easiness  of  raising  provisions; 
and  the  slothfulness  of  the  people.  Indian  com  is  of  so  great  increase,  that 
a  little  pains  will  subsist  a  very  large  fiunily  with  bread,  and  then  they  may 
have  meat  without  any  pains  at  all,  by  the  help  of  the  low  grounds,  and  the  great 
variety  of  mast  that  grows  on  the  high  land.  The  men,  for  their  parts,  jost 
like  the  Indians,  impose  all  the  work  upon  the  poor  woinen.  They  make  th^ 
wives  rise  out  of  their  beds  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
lie  and  snore,  till  the  sun  has  risen  one  third  of  his  course,  and  dispersed  all 
the  unwhcdesome  damps.  Then,  after  stretchhig  and  yawning  for  half  an 
hour,  they  light  their  pipes,  and,  under  the  protection  of  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
venture  out  mto  the  open  air;  though,  if  it  happens  to  be  never  so  little  ccdd, 
they  quickly  return  shivering  into  the  chunney  corner.  When  the  weattier  is 
mOd,  they  stand  leaning  with  both  their  arms  upon  the  corn-field  fence,  and 
gravely  consider  whether  they  had  best  go  and  take  a  small  heat  at  the  hoe) 
hot  generally  find  leasons  to  put  it  off  till  another  time.   Thus  they  totter 
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away  their  lives,  like  Solomon^s  sluggard,  with  their  arms  across,  and  at  the 
winding  up  of  the  year  scarcely  have  bread  to  eat.  To  speak  the  truth,  it  is 
a  thorough  aversion  to  labor  that  makes  people  file  off  to  North  Cartdina, 
where  plenty  and  a  warm  sou  confinA  them  in  their  diqxMHion.to  lazhieas  for 
their  whole  lives. 

26(h.  Since  we  were  like  to  be  confined  to  this  place,  till  the  people  re- 
turned out  oT  the  Disma],  U  was  agreed  that  our  chai^ain  nUght  safely  take 
a  turn  to  Edoiton,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  infidels  there,  and  christen 
their  children.  He  was  aocompanied  thither  by  Mr.  Uttle,  one  of  the  Can>< 
lina  commissioners,  who,  to  diow  his  regard  fin-  the  churdi,  offered  to  treat 
faim  on  the  road  with  a  fricassee  of  rum.  They  fiied  half  .a  dozen  rashers  of 
very  &t  bacon  In  a  pint  of  rum,  both  which  being  dished  up  together,  sorved 
the  company  at  once  both  for  meat  and  drink.  Most  of  the  rum  they  get  in 
this  country  comes  from  New  Englsmd,  and  is  so  bad  and  unwholesome,  that 
it  is  not  improperly  called  "kill-devil."  It  is  distilled  there  from  foreign 
molasses, -which,  if  skilfully  managed,  yields  near  gallon  for  gallon.  Their 
molasses  comes  from  the  same  country,  and  has  the  name  of  **  long  sugar'* 
in  Carolina,  I  suppose  from  the  ropiness  of  it,  and  serves  all  the  purposes  of 
sugar,  both  in  their  eating  and  drinking.  When  they  entertain  their  frinids 
bountifully,  they  fail  not  to  set  before  them  a  capacious  bowl  of  Bombo,  so 
called  from  the  admiial  of  that  name.  This  is  a  compound  of  mm  and  wa- 
ter in  equal  parts,  m^e  palatable  with  the  said  k>ng  sugar.  As  good  humour 
begins  to  flow,  and  the  bowl  to  ebb,  they  take  care  to  rei^aiish  it  with  sheer 
rum,  of  which  there  always  is  a  reserve  under  the  table.  But  such  generous 
doings  happen  only  when  that  l)alsam  of  life  is  plenty;  for  they  have  often 
such  melancholy  times,  that  neither  landgraves  nor  cassiqucs  can  ivocure  one 
drop  for  their  wives,  when  they  lie  iur  or  are  trouUed  with  the  colic  or 
TOponrs.  Very  few  in  this  country  have  the  industry  to  plant  orchards; 
which,  ip  a  dearth  of  rum,  might  supply  them  with  much  better  liquor.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  one  inconvoiience  that  easily  discourages  lazy  people  from 
making  this  imfHovement :  very  often,  in  autumn,  when  the  apples  begin  to 
ripen,  ttiey  are  visited  with  numerous  fli^its  of  paroquets,  that  bite  all  the 
fruit  to  pieces  in  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  the  kernels.  The  havoc  they 
make  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  whole  orchards  are  laid  waste  in  spite  of  all 
the  nois^  that  can  be  made,  or  mawkins  that  can  be  dressed  up,  to  fright 
them  away.  These  ravenous  birds  visit  North  Carolina  only  during  the 
warm  season,  and  so  soon  as  the  cold  begins  to  come  on,  retire  back  towards 
the  sun.  They  rarely  venture  so  far  north  as  Virginia,  exeept  in  a  very  hot 
summer,  when  they  visit  the  most  southern  parts  of  it  They  are  very  t)eaa- 
tiful ;  but  like  some  other  pretty  creatures,  are  apt  to  be  loud  and  mischievous. 

27th.  Betwixt  this  and  Edenton  there  are  many  whortleberry  slashes, 
which  afford  a  convenient  harix>ur  for  wolves  and  foxes.  The  first  of  these 
wild  beasts  is  not  so  large  and  fierce  as  they  are  in  other  countries  more 
northerly.  He  will  not  attack  a  man  in  the  keenest  of  his  hunger,  but  run 
away  from  him,  as  trom  an  animal  more  mischievous  than  h{msd£  The 
foxes  are  much  bolder*  and  will  sometimes  not  only  make  a  stand,  but  like- 
wise assault  any  one  tliat  would  balk  them  of  thdr  prey.  The  ii^abitants 
hereabouts  take  the  trouble  to  dig  abundance  trf*  w(^-pits,  so  deep  and  per- 
pendwular,  that  when  a  w<df  is  once  tempted  into  them,  he  can  no  matB 
senuoble  out  again,  than  a  husband  who  has  taken  the  leap  can  icran^ 
-  ble  out  of  matrimony.  Most  ^of  the  houses  hi  this  part  of  the  country  are 
log^ouses,  covered  with  pine 'or  cypress  shmgles,  three  feet  long,  and  one 
broad.  They  are  hung  upon  laths  with  pegs,  and  their  door^  too  turn  upon 
wooden  fringes,  and  have  wooden  locks  to  secure  them,  so  tlwt  the  tnjikling 
is  finiabed  witbout  nails  or  other  inm  woriE.  Tiiey  also  set  up  their  pides 
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without  any  oalls  ataH,  Mid  indeed  more  secui^ly  than  tboae  that  are  nailed. 
There  are  three  rails  mortised  into  the  posts,  the  lowest  of  which  serves  as 
a  siU  with  a  groove  in  the  middle,  big  enough  to  receive  the  end  of  the  pales: 
the  middle  part  of  the  pale  rests  against  the  inside  of  the  next  rail,  and  the 
t(q>  of  it  is  tffous^t  forward  to  the  outside  of  the  uppermost  Such  wreath- 
ing of  the  pales  ka  and  out  makes  them  stand  firm,  and  much  harder  to  unfix 
than  wtien  nailed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Within  three  or  four  miles  of  Edenton,  the  soil  appears  to  be  a  little  more 
fertile,  ttiou^  it  is  much  cut  with  slashes,  which  seem  all  to  have  a  tendency 
towards  the  Dismal  This  town  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Albemarle 
sound,  which  is  there  about  five  miles  over.  A  duty  slash  runs  all  along  the 
back  o£  It,  which  in  the  summer  is  a  foul  annoyance,  and  fomisbes  abundance 
of  that  Carolina  plague,  mosquitoes.  There  may  be  forty  ox  fifty  bouses, 
most  of  them  'small,  and  built  without  expense.  A  citizen  here  is  counted 
extravagant,  if  he  has  ambition  enough  to  aspire  to  a  brick  chimney.  Justice 
hers^  is  but  indifferently  k>dged,  the  court-house  having  much  the  air  of  a 
common  tobacco-house.  I  bdieve  this  is  the  only  metropolis  in  the  ChristlBW 
or  Mahofnetan  world,  wbwe  there  Is  neither  churcli,  diapel,  mosque,  syna- 
gogue, or  any  other  jdace  of  puUic  worship  of  any  sect  or  rell^icm  whatso- 
ever. What  little  devotion  there  may  happen  to  be  is  much  more  private 
than  thdr  vicea  The  people  seem  easy  without  a  mUUster^as  kuig  as  they 
•re  wempted  firom  fayiaa  him.  Sometimes  the  Society  for  inrfqngattng  the 
Qospel  has  had  the  chamy  to  send  over  missionaries  to  tbia  coiu^;  but 
nnfiirtunatety  the  priest  has  been  too  lewd  for  the  people,  or,  which  oftener 
bairns,  they  too  lewd  for  the  priest  For  these  reasons  these  reverend 
gentlemen  have  always  left  their  flocks  as  arrant  heathen  as  they  found 
tiiem.  Thus  much  however  may  be  said  for  the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  that 
not  a  soul  has  the  least  taint  of  hyprocrisy,  or  superstttion,  acting  very  frank- 
ly and  above-board  in  all  theur  excesses. 

Provisions  here  are  extremely  cheap,  and  extremely  good,  so  that  people 
may  live  ptentifiiUy  at  a  trifling  expense.  Notbmg  is  dear  but  law,  physic, 
and  strong  drink,  which  are  all  bad  m  theu:  kind,  and  the  last  they  get  with 
so  much  difficulty,  that  they  are  never  guilty  of  the  sin  of  sufiering  it  to  sour 
upon  theu*  hands.  Their  vanity  generally  lies  not  so  much  in  havmg  a  hand* 
some  dining-room,  as  a  handsome  house  of  office :  in  this  kind  of  structure 
they  are  really  extravagant  They  are  rarely  guilty  of  flattering  or  making 
any  court  to  their  governors,  but  treat  them  with  all  the  excesses  of  freedom 
and  fruaoHiailty.  Th^are  of  ofrinlon  their  rulers  would  be  apt  to  grow  inso- 
lent, if  they  grew  rich,  and  for  that  reason  take  care  to  keep  them  poorer, 
»nd  mora  dependent,  if  postf ble,  than  the  saints  in  New  Ea^aaA  used  to 
do  th^  goveniMra,  They  have  very  little  com,  so  they  are  Unrctd  to  carry 
on  their  .home'^traffic  with  pi^iier  mon^.  This  is  the  only  cash  that  win  tarry 
to  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  the  discount  goes  on  increasing  between 
that  and  real  money,  and  wSl  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  chs^r. 

28th.  Our  time  passed  heavily  in  our  quarters,  where  we  were  quite  cloyed 
with  the  Carolina  lelieity  of  having  nothing  to  do.  It  was  really  more  insup- 
portable than  the  greatest  iatigue,  and  made  us  even  envy  the  drudgery  of 
our  friends  in  the  Dismal.  Besides,  though  the  mea  we  had  with  us  were 
kept  in  exact  discipline,  and  behaved  without  reproach,  yet  our  lan<U(»-d 
began  to  be  tired  of  Aem,  fearUig  they  would  breed  a  ihmine  hi  his  family. 
Indeed,  so  many  keen  stomachs  made  great  havoc  amongst  the  beef  and 
baeon  which  he  had  laid  U  for  his  summer  provision,  nor  could  h?  ea^y 
purchaso  non^  at  that  time  of  the  year,  with  the  money  we  paid  hiifl;  be- 
cause peoiila  ha^og  ao  certain  market  aeldiom  pronde  ai^  mm  thorn 
cammoditfas  than  will  barely  supply  their  own  occasions.    Besldaa  tha 
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weather  was  now  grown  too  warm  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  so  late  In  the  spring. 
These  considerations  abated  somewhat  of  that  cheerfulness  wfth  which  he  bade 
ns  welcome  m  the  beginning,  and  made  him  think  the  time  quite  as  long  as  we 
did  until  the  surveyors  returned.  While  we  were  thus  all  hands  uneasy,  we 
were  comforted  with  the  news  that  this  afternoon  the  line  was  finished 
through  the  Dismal.  The  messenger  told  us  it  had  been  the  hard  work  of 
three  days  to  measure  the  length  of  only  five  miles,  and  mark  the  trees  as 
they  passed  along,  and  by  the  most  exact  survey  they  found  the  breadth  of  the 
Dismal  in  this  place  to  be  completely  fifteen  miles.  How  wide  it  may  be  in 
other  parts,  we  can  give  no  Mcount,  but  believe  it  grows  narrower  towards 
the  north;  possiUy  towards  Albemarle  sound  it  maybe  something  broader, 
where  so  many  rivers  issue  out  of  it  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  from 
the  place  where  the  line  entered  the  Dismal,  to  where  it  came  out,  we  found 
the  road  round  that  portton  of  it  which  bdonged  to  Yhrginia  to  be  about 
(rixty-five  miles.  How  great  the  distance  may  be  ftom  each  of  those  points, 
round  that  part  that  fells  within  the  bounds  of  Carolina,  we  had  no  certain 
information:  though  it  is  conjectured  it  cannot  be  so  little  as  thirty  mUes. 
At  which  rate  the  vhcAe  circuit  must  be  about  a  hundred.  What  a  mass  of 
mad  and  dirt  Is  treasured  up  within  this  filthy  circumlerence,  and  what  a 
quantity  of  water  must  perpetually  drain  into  it  from  the  rising  ground  that 
surrounds  it  on  every  side !  Without  taking  the  exact  level  of  the  Dismal, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  declines  towards  the  places  where  the  several  rivers 
take  their  rise,  in  order  to  carrying  off  the  constant  supplies  of  water.  Were 
It-  not  for  such  discharges,  the  whole  swamp  would  long  since  have  been 
converted  into  a  lake.  On  the  other  side  this  declension  must  be  very  gentle, 
else  it  would  be  laid  perfectly  dry  by  so  many  continual  drains ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ground  seems  every  where  to  be  thoroughly  drenched  even  in 
the  driest  season  of  the  year.  The  surveyors  concluded  this  day's  work 
with  running  twenty-five  chains  up  into  the  firm  land,  where  they  waited 
further  orders  from  the  commissioners. 

29th.  This  day  the  surveyors  proceeded  with  the  line  no  more  than  one 
mile  and  fifteen  chains,  being  interruptefl  by  a  mill  swamp,  through  which 
diey  made  no  difficulty  of  wading,  m  order  to  make  theu:  work  more  exact 
Thus,  Uke  Norway  mice,  these  worthy  gentlemen  went  right  forward,  with- 
out suffering  themselves  to  be  turned  out  (tf*  the  way  by  any  obstacle  whatever. 
We  are  told  by  some  trafcllers,  that  those  mice  march  in  mighty  armies, 
deshY>ying  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  they  go  along.  But  something 
peculiar  to  those  obstinate  little  animals  is.  that  nothing  stops  them  In  thdr 
career,  and  if  a  house  happen  to  stand  in  their  way,  disdaining  to  go  an  inch 
about,  they  crawl  up  one  side  of  it,  and  down  the  other :  or  if  they  meet 
with  any  river,  or  other  body  of  water,  they  are  so  determined,  that  they 
swim 'directly  over  it,  without  varying  one  point  from  their  course  for  the 
sake  of  any  safety  or  convenience.  The  surveyors  were  also  hindered 
some  time  by  setting  up  posts  in  the  great  road,  to  show  the  bounds  between 
the  two  colonies.. 

Our  chaplain  returned  to  us  in  the  evening  from  Edenton,  in  company 
with  the  Carolina  commissioners.  He  had  preached  there  in  the  court-house, 
for  want  of  a  consecrated  place,  and  made  no  less  than  .nmeteen  of  father 
Hennepin's  Christians. 

By  the  permission  of  the  Carolina  commissioners,  Mr.  Swan  was  allowed 
to  go  home,  as  soon  as  the  survey  of  the  Dismal  was  finl^ed ;  he  met  with 
thte  indulgence  for  a  reason  that  might  very  well  have  excused  his  coming 
at  aH ;  namely,  that  he  Was  lately  married.  What  remained  of  the  drudgery 
for  this  season  was  left  to  Mr.  Mosely,  who  had  hitherto  acted  only  in  the 
capacity  of  a  commissioner.   They  offered  to  employ  Mr.  Joseph  Mayo  as 
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their  surveyor  in  Mr.  Swanks  stead,  but  he  thou^t  it  not  proper  to  accept  of 
it,  because  he  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  behalf  of  yirginia»  and 
did  not  care  to  change  sides,  though  it  might  have  been  to  his  advantage. 

30th.  The  line  was  advanced  this  day  six  miles  and  thirty-five  chains,  the 
woods  bring  pretty  clear,  and  interrupted  with  no  swamp,,  or  other  wet  ground. 
The  land  boeabout  had  all  the  marks  of  pov&tty,  being  for  the  most  part  sandy 
and  flitt  of  pines.  This  kind  of  ground,  though  unfit  for  ordinary  tUIage,  will 
however  bring  cott<ni  and  pototoes  in  plenty,  and  consequently  food  and 
raiment  to  such  as  are  easily  contented,  and,  like  the  wild  Irish,  find  more 
pleasure  in  laziness  than  luxury.  It  also  makes  a  shift  to  produce  bidian  com, 
rather  by  the  felicity  of  the  climate  than  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They 
who  are  more  industrious  than  their  neighbours  may  make  what  quantity  of 
tar  they  please,  though  indeed  they  are  not  always  sure  of  a  market  for  it 
The  method  of  burning  tar  in  Sweden  and  Muscovy  succeeds  not  well  in 
this  warmer  part  of  the  world.  It  seems  they  kill  the  phie  trees,  by  barking 
them  quite  round  at  a  certain  height,  which  in  those  cold  eountries  brings 
down  the  turpentine  into  the  stump  in  a  year's  time.  But  experience  has 
taught  us  tliat  in  warm  climates  the  turpentine  will  not  so  easily  descend, 
but  is  eittier  fixed  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  or  filed  out  by  the  intense 
beat  of  the  sun. 

Care  was  talcen  to  erect  a  post  in  every  road  that  our  line  ran  tbrougb, 
with  Virginia  carved  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  Carolina  on  the  sontii,  that 
the  bounds  mie^t  every  where  sppesa.  In  the  evening  the  surveyors  took 
up  their  quarters  at  the  house  ctf  one  Mr.  Parker,  who,  by  the  advantage  of  a 
better  spot  of  land  than  ordinary,  and  a  mcwe  industrious  wile,  lives  com- 
fortaUy,  and  has  a  very  neat  [dantaticm. 

Slat  It  rained  a  little  this  morning,  but  this,  happening  a^n  upon  a 
Sunday,  did  not  interrupt  our  business.  However  the  surveyolv  made  no 
scruple  of  protracting  and  [dotting  off  their  work  upon  that  good  day,  be- 
cause it  was  rattier  an  amusement  than  a  drudgery.  Here  the  men  feasted 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  believing  the  dirtiest  part  of  their  work  was  over, 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  of  heart.  We  christened  two  of  our  landlord's 
children,  which  n>ight  have  remained  infidels  all  theh:  lives,  had  not  we  car- 
ried Christianity  home  to  his  own  door.  The  truth  of  it  is,  our  neighlwurs  of 
North  Carolina  are  not  so  zealous  as  to  go  much  out  of  their  way  to  procure 
this  benefit  for  their  children :  otherwise,  Iwing  so  near  Vu-ginia,  they  might, 
without  exceeding  much  trouble,  make  a  journey  to  the  next  clergyman, 
upon  so  good  an  errand.  And  indeed  should  the  neighlwuring  ministers, 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  vouchsafe  to  take  a  turn  among  these  gentiles, 
to  baptize  them  and  their  children,  it  woukl  look  a  little  apostolk»I,  and  they 
might  hopeto  be  requited  (ot  at  hereafter,  if  that  be  not  thought  too  long  to 
tarry  for  thor  rewud. 

April  Ist  The  surveyors  gettingnow  upon  hetter  ground, quite  dbengaged 
from  underwoods,  pu^ed  on  the  linS  almost  twelve  miles.  They  left  Smo- 
morton  chapel  near  two  miles  to  the  ncnrthwards,  so  that  there  was  now  no 
place  of  public  worship  left  in  tiie  whole  province  aS  North  Carolina. 

The  liigh  land  North  Carolina  was  barren,  and  covered  wtth  a  deep 
sand ;  and  the  low  grounds  were  wet  and  boggy,  insomuch  that  several  of 
our  horses  were  mired,  and  gave  us  frequent  opportunities  to  show  our 
horaemansiilp. 

Ttie  line  cut  WUiam  Spiglit's  plantation  in  two,  leavhig  little  more  then 
his  dwellmg  house  and  orchard  in  Virginia  Sundry  other  plantations  were 
s^t  in  the  same  unlucky  manner,  which  made  the  owners  accountable  to 
Ixtth  governments.  Wherever  we  passed  we  constantly  found  the  borderers 
laid  it  to  heart  if  their  land  was  taken  into  Virginia:  they  chose  much  rather 
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to  1)do^f  to  CsroUna,  where  tliey  pay  no  Mboteb  ^her  to  God  or  to  Cmmt. 
Another  reason  was,  that  the  government  there  ta  so  loose,  and  the  laws  are 

so  feebly  executed,  that,  Bke  those  in  the  ndghbonrtiood  of  Sfdon  formerly^ 
ereiy  me  does  Jiut  what  see'ms  good  in  his  own  eyes.  If  the  goremor*8 
handi  have  been  weak  In  that  province,  under  the  authority  or  the  lords  pro 
prietora,  mtn^  weaker  then  were  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  who,  though 
he  might  have  had  virtue  enough  to  endeavour  to  punish  tenders,  which 
very  rarely  happened,  yet  that  virtue  had  been  quite  impotent,  for  want  of 
abiUty  to  put  It  in  execution.  Besides,  there  might  have  l>een  some  danger, 
periiaps,  in  venturing  to  be  so  rigorous,  for  fear  of.  undergoing  the  &te  of  an 
honest  Justice  in  Coratock  precinct  This  bold  magistrate,  it  seems,  takhig 
upon  him  to  order  a  feUow  to  the  stocks,  for  being  disorderly  in  his  driol^ 
was,  for  his  Intemperate  zeal,  carried  thither  himself^  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  whipped  by  the  rabble  Into  the  bargain. 

Tills  easy  day's  work  carried  the  line  to  the  banks  Stnnerton  creek, 
that  runs  out  of  Chowan  river,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Nottoway. 

2d.  In  less  ftan  a  mile  from  Somerton  creek  th6  line  was  carried  to  Black- 
waler,  which  is  the  name  of  the  upper  part  of  Chowan,  running  some  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Nottoway,  ft  must  be  ol>served  Uiet  Chowan,  after 
taking  a  compass  round  the  most  beautiful  part  of  North  Carolina,  empties  itsdf 
into  Albemarle  sound,  a  few  ndles  friiove  Edenton.  The  tide  ^ws  sevea  or 
tight  miles  higher  than  whwe  the  river  dianges  hs  name,  and  Is  navigable 
thus  for  uiy  small  vessd.  Otu*  line  iBtarsected  it  exactiy  half  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  Nottoway.  However,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  com- 
'  mand,  we  dhrected  the  surveyors  to  come  down  the  river  as  fer  as  ^  mouth 
of  Nottoway,  in  order  to  continue  our  true  west  line  from  thence.  Thus  we 
found  the  mouth  of  Nottoway  to  lie  do  more  than  half  a  minute  finther  to  the 
northward  than  Mr.  Lawson  had  formerly  dcme.  That  genttonan's  observa- 
tion, it  seems,  placed  it  hi  36°  30',  and  our  working  made  it  Out  to  be  36^ 
3(H'— .a  very  inconsiderate  variance. 

The  surveyors  crossed  the  river  over  against  the  middle  of  rtie  mouth  of 
Nottoway,  where  it  was  about  eighty  yards  wide.  From  thence  they  ran  the 
line  about  half  a  mile  through  a  dirty  pocoson,  as  far  as  an  Indian  fid<£ 
Here  we  took  vp  our  lodging  in  a  moist  situation,  having  the  pocoson  above 
raet^oned  on  one  side  of  as,  and  a  swamp  on  the  other. 

hi  this  camp  three  of  the  Meherrin  Indians  made  us  a  visit  They  tdd  us 
that  the  sm^  remains  of  their  nation  had  deserted  thi^  and«it  town,  Ousted 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Meherrin  river,  for  1^  of  the  Catawbas,  whahad  killed 
Ibaiteea  of  their  jteople  (iw  year  before;  and  the  few  that  sun^«d  that  cala- 
mtty,  had  taken  refuge  amongst  the  English,  on  the  east  side  of  Chowan. 
Though,  if  the  complaint  of  these  bidians  were  true,  they  are  han^  us^  by 
our  Carolina  friends.  Bqt  they  are  the  less  to  be  pitied,  because  they  have 
•ver  been  reputed  the  most  felse  and, treacherous  to  the  English  of  all  the 
bidians  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Not  far  frwn  the  place  where  we  lay,  I  observed  a  laige  oak  whtefa  had 
been  blown  by  the  roots,  the  body  of  which  Was  shivered  into  peritsct 
strings,  and  was,  in  truth,  the  most  violent  effects  of  llgMning  I  ever  saw. 

But  toe  most  curious  instance  of  that  dteadfiri  meteor  happened  at  YoHc, 
where  a  man  was  kBled  near  a  pine  tree  hi  which  the  t^htning  made  a  bdt6' 
before  it  struck  the  man,  and  left  an  exact  figure  of  the  tree  upon  his  breast; 
with  all  its  branches,  to  the  wonder  of  all  that  beheld  i^  hi  which  I  shall  be 
more  particular  h^-eafter. 

We  made  aBothn"  trial  of  the  variation  in  tills  [dace,  and  feuhd  It  scmie 
mhiutes  less  than  we  had  doae  at  Coratuck  inlet;  but  so  smidi  a  dSBareaa^ 
migbt  easify  happen  through  some  defect  in  one  or  ether  of  Ae  obserrirtioni 
and,  tharefore,  we  altered  not  our  com  pan  for  the  matter. 
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3d.  By  the  advantage  of  clear  woods,  the  line  was  extended  twelve  miles 
and  three  quarters,  as  &r  as  the  banks  of  Meherrin.  Though  the  month  of 
tins  river  lies  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Nottoway,  yet  it  winds  so  much 
to  the  northward,  that  we  came  upon  it,  after  running  ^ts  small  distance; 

During  the  first  seven  miles,  we  observed  the  soil  to  be  pocH*  and  sandy ; 
^ut  as  we  approached  Meherrin  it  grew  better,  though  thoe  ft  was  cut  to 
pieces  sundry  miry  branches,  which  discharge  them^lves  into  that  rive>. 
Several  of  our  horses  plunged  up  to  the  saddle  skirts,  and  were  not  dis- 
engaged without  difficulty. 

The  latter  part  erf  our  day's  work  was  pretty  laborious,  because  of  the 
iinev«\nes3  of  the  way,  and  because  the  low  ground  of  the  river  was  full  of 
cypress  snags,  as  sharp  and  dangerous  to  our  horses  as  so  many  chevaux-de^ 
frtse.  We  found  the  whole  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Nottoway  to  Meherrin 
river,  where  our  line  intersected  it,  thirteen  miles  and  a  quarter. 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  level  large  enough  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  whereupon  to  pitch  our  tent  But  though  the  situation  was,  on  that 
account,  not  very  conv«iient  for  us,  yet  it  was  for  our  poor  horses,  by 
reason  of  the  plenty  of  smaO  reeds  on  which  they  fed  voraciously.  These 
reeds  are  green  here  all  the  year  round,  and  will  keep  cattle  in  tolerable 
good  plight  during  the  winter.  But  whenever  the  hogs  come  wliere  they 
are,  they  destn^  them  in  a  short  time,  by  [doughii^  up  their  roots,  of  which, 
unluckily,  they  are  very  fiind. 

The  river  was  in  ^is  place  abont  as  wide  as  the  river  Jordan,  Uiat  is, 
forty  yards,  and  would  be  navigable  very  high  for  flat  bottom  boistts  and 
canoes,  if  it  were  not  choked  up  with  large  trees,  brought  down  bj  every 
fi«sb.  Though  the  banks  were  full  twenty  feet  high  firom  the  surftice  of  the 
water,  yet  we  saw  certain  marks  of  their  having  been  overflowed. 

These  narrow  rivers  that  run  high  up  into  the  country  are  subject  to  fi^ 
quent  inundations,  when  the  waters  are  rolled  down  with  such  violence  as  to 
carry  all  before  them.  The  logs  that  are  then  floated,  are  very  fatal  to  the 
bridges  built  over  these  rivers,  which  can  hardly  l>e  contrived  strong  oiou^  to 
stand  against  so  much  weight  and  violence  joined  together. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  county  begins  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Meherrin 
river,  bong  divided  from  that  of  Nansemond  only  by  a  line  of  marked  trees. 

4th.  The  river  was  here  hardly  fordable,  though  the  season  had  been  very 
dry.  The  banks  too  were  so- steep  that  our  horses  were  forced  to  climb  like 
mules  to  get  up  them.  Neverthdess  we  had  the  luck  to  recover  the  opposite 
tiiore  without  damage. 

WehaHed  for  half  an  bonr  at  Charles  Anderson's,  who  lives  on  the  weston 
bank  ofthe  river,  in  order  to  christoi  one  of  his  diildren.  In  the  meui  time, 
^  surveyors  extended  the  line  two  miles  and  thirty-nine  ch^ns,  in  which 
small  ifistonce  Meherrin  river  was  so  serpentine,  that  they  crossed  it  three 
ttknea  '  Then  we  went  on  to  Mr.  Kinchin's,  a  man  of  figure  and  authority  In 
North  Carolkia,  who  lives  about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  place  where 
the  sBrv^ors  left  off.  By  the  benefit  of  a  little  pains,  and  good  management, 
this  worthy  magistrate  lives  in  much  affluence.  Amongst  other  instances 
his  industry,  he  had  planted  a  good  orchard,  which  is  not  ccnnmon  In  that 
bidolent  cKmete;  nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  ihaX,  such  improvid^t  people,  who 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  should  save  themselves  the  trouble  to  make 
improvements  that  wfll  not  pay  them  for  several  years  to  come.  Though,  if 
fliey  could  trust  fiiturity  for  any  thing,  they  certainly  would  for  cider,  wluch 
Qiey  are  so  fond  of,  that  they  generally  drink  It  before  it  has  done  working, 
lest  the  ferm^itation  might  unluckily  turn  it  sour. 

H  is  an  observation,  which  rarely  fails  of  bdng  true,  both  in  Virginia  and 
CudbiB,  that  those  who  take  care  to  idant  go^  orchards  are,  in  tiieir  ge» 
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neral  characters,  industrious  people.  Tliis  held  good  in  onr  landlord,  who 
had  many  houses  built  on  his  plantation,  and  every  one  kept  in  decent  repair. 
His  wife,  too,  was  tidy,  his  furniture  clean,  his  pewter  bright,  and  notbing 
seemed  to  be  wanting  to  make  his  home  comfortable. 

Mr.  Kinchin  made  us  the  compliment  of  his  house,  but  because  we  were 
willing  to  be  as  little  troublesome  as  possible*  we  ordered  the  tent  to  be 
pitched  in  his  orchard,  where  the  blossoms  of  the  apple  trees  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  sweetness  of  our  lodging. 

5th.  Because  the  spring  was  now  pretty  forward,  and  the  rattlesnakes  began 
to  crawl  out  of  tbeu*  winter  quarters,  and  might  grow  dangerous,  l>oth  to  the 
men  and  their  horses,  it  was  determined  to  proceed  no  ^ber  with  the  line 
till  the  &IL  Besides,  the  uncommon  fatigue  the  people  had  undergone  for 
near  six  weeks  together,  and  the  inclinaticm  they  all  had  to  visit  their  respective 
families,  made  a  recess  highly  reasonable. 

The  surveyors  were  employed  great  part  of  the  day,  in  forming  a  correct 
and  elegant  map  of  the  line,  from  Coratuck  inlet  to  the  place  where  they  1^ 
off.  On  casting  up  the  account  in  the  most  accurate  manner,  they  found  the 
whole  distance  we  had  run  to  amount  to  seventy  three  miles  and  thirteen 
chains.  Of  the  map  they  made  two  fair  copies,  which  agreeing  exactly,  were 
subscribed  by  the  commissioners  of  both  colonies,  and  one  of  them  was  deli- 
vered to  those  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  to  those  on  the  part  oi 
North  Carolina. 

6th.  Thus  we  finished  our  spring  cainpaign,  and  having  taken  leave  of  our 
Carolina  friends,  and  agreed  to  meet  them  again  the  tenth  of  September 
following,  at  tlie  same  Mr.  Kinchin's,  in  order  to  continue  the  line,  we  crossed 
Meberrm  river  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  Alxnit  ten  miles 
from  that  we  halted  at  Mr.  Kbdred's  plantation,  where  we  christened  two 
children. 

It  happened  that  some  of  Isle  of  Wi^t  miliHa  were  exercising  in  the 
adjoining  pasture,  and  there  were  females  enough  attending  that  martial 
appearance  to  form  a  more  invhicible  corps.  Ten  miles  forther  we  passed 
Nottoway  river  at  Bolton's  ferry,  and  took  up  our  lodgings  about  three  miles 
from  thence,  at  the  house  of  Richard  Parker,  an  honest  planter,  whose  labours 
were  rewarded  with  plenty,  which,  in  this  country,  is  the  constant  portion  of 
the  industrious. 

7th.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  'ordered  notice  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
neighbourhood  that  there  would  be  a  sermon  at  this  place,  and  an  opportunity 
of  christenmg  their  children.  But  the  likelihood  of  rain  got  the  better  of 
their  devotion,  and  what,  perhaps,  might  still  be  a  stronger  motive  of  their 
curiosity.  In  the -morning  we  despatched  a  runner  to  the  Nottowaytown,  to 
let  the  Indians  know  we  intended  them  a  visit  that  evening,  and  our  honest 
landlord  was  so  kind  as  to  be  our  pilot  thither,  being  about  four  miles  frcnn  hiB 
house.  Accordingly  in  the  afternoon  we  marched  in  good  order  to  the  town, 
where  the  female  scouts,  stationed  on  an  eminence  for  that  purpose,  had  no  * 
sooner  spied  us,  but  they  gave  notice  of  our  approach  to  their  fellow  citizens 
'  continual  whoops  and  cries,  which  could  not  pwslbly  have  beea  more  dis- 
mal  at  the  ^ht  of  their  most  implacable  enemies.  This  signal  assembled 
all  tboir  great  men,  who  received  us  in  a  body,  and  conducted  us  into  the 
fort  This  fort  was  a  square  piece  of  ground,  inclosed  with  substantial  pun- 
cheons,  or  strong  palisades,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  leaning  a  little  outwards, 
to  make  a  scalade  more  difficult.  Each  side  of  the  square  might  be  about  a 
hundred  yards  long,  with  loop-holes  at  proper  distances,  through  which  they 
may  Gre  upon  the  enemy.  WiUiin  this  inclosure  we  found  bark  cabins  sufficient 
to  lodge  all  their  people,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  retire  thither. 
These  cabins  are  no  other  but  close  arbours  made  of  saplings,  arched  at.  the 
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top,  and  covered  so  well  with  bark  as  to  be  proof  against  all  weather.  The 
fire  is  made  in  the  middle,  according  to  the  Hibernian  fiishion,  the  smoke 
whereof  finds  no  other  vent  but  at  the  door,  and  so  keeps  the  whole  family 
warfh,  at  the  expense  both  of  their  eyes  and  complexion.  The  Indians  have 
no  standing  furniture  in  their  cabins  but  hurdles  to  repose  their  persons 
upon,  which  they  cover  with  m{tts  and  deer-skins.  We  were  conducted  to 
the  best  apartments  in  the  fort,  which  just  before  had  been  made  ready  for 
our  reception,  and  adorned  with  new  mats,  that  were  very  sweet  and  clean. 
The  young  men  bad  painted  themselves  in  a  hideous  manner,  not  so  much 
for  ornament  as  terror.  In  that  frightful  equipage  they  entertained  us  with 
sundry  war  dances,  wherein  they  endeavoured  to  look  as  formidable  as  possl- 
Ue.  The  instrument  they  danced  to  was  an  Indian  drum,  that  is,  a  large 
gourd  with  a  skin  braced  tight  over  the  mouth  of  it  The  dancers  all  sang  to 
the  music,  keeping  exact  time  with  their  feet,  while  their  heads  and  arms 
were  screwed  into  a  thousand  menacing  postures.  Upon  this  occa^on  the 
ladies  had  arrayed  themselves  in  all  their  finery.  They  were  wrapped  in 
tbdr  red  and  Mue  match  coats,  thrown  so  negligently  about  them,  that  their 
mahogany  skins  appeared  in  several  parts,  like  ttie  Lacedaemonian  damsels  of 
old.  Thdr  hair  was  braided  with  white  and  blue  peak,  and  hung  gracefully 
fn  a  large  roll  upon  their  shoulders.  ' 

This  peak  consists  of  small  cylinders  cut  out  of  a  conch  shell,  drilled 
through  and  strung  like  beads.  It  serves  them  both  for  money  and  jewels, 
the  blue  being  of  much  greater  value  than  the  white,  for  the  same  reason 
that  Ethiopian  mistresses  in  France  are  dearer  than  French,  because  they 
are  more  scarce.  The  wonr.en  wear  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  these  pre- 
cious materials,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  appear  lovely.  Though  their 
complexions  be  a  little  sad-coloured,  yet  their  shapes  are  very  strait  and  well 
proportioned.  Their  faces  are  seldom  handsome,  yet  they  have  an  air  of 
innocence  and  bashfulness,  that  with  a  little  less  dirt  would  not  &il  to  make 
them  desirable.  Such  charms  might  have  had  their  full  effect  upon  men  who 
had  been  so  long  deprived  of  female  conversation,  but  that  the  whole  winter's 
soli  was  so  crusted  on  the  skins  of  those  dark  angels,  that  it  required  a  very 
strong  appetite  to  approach  them.  The  bear's  oil,  with  which  they  anoint 
their  persons  all  over,  makes  their  skins  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  protects 
them  from  every  species  of  vermin  that  use  to  be  troublesome  to  other  un- 
cleanly people.  We  were  unluckily  so  many,  that  they  could  not  well  make 
ns  the  compliment  of  bed-fellows.  according  to  the  Indian  rules  of  hospitality, 
though  a  grave  matron  whispered  one  of  the  commissioners  very  civilly  in 
the  ear,  that  if  her  daughter  had  been  but  one  year  dder,  she  should  have 
been  at  his  devotion. 

It  is  by  DO  means  a  loss  of  reputation  among  the  Indians,  for  damsels 
that  are  single  to  have  intrigues  with  the  men ;  on  the  contrary,  they  account 
it  an  argument  of  superior  merit  to  be  liked  by  a  great  number'  of  gallants. 
However,  like  the  ladies  that  game,  they  are  a  little  mercenary  in  their 
amours,  and  seldom  bestow  their  fovours  out  of  stark  love  and  kindness.  But 
after  these  women  have  once  appropriated  their  charms  by  marriage,  they 
are  from  thenceforth  foithful  to  their  vows,  and  will  hardly  ever  be  tempted 
by  an  agreeable  gallant,  or  be  provoked  by  a  brutal  or  even  by  a  careless 
husband  to  go  astray.  The  little  work  that  is  done  among  the  bidituis  Is 
done  by  the  poor  women,  while  the  men  are  quite  idle,  or  at  most  employed 
only  In  the  gentlemanly  diversions  of  hurrting  and  fishing.  In  this,  as  wdl 
as  in  thdr  wars,  they  use  nothing  but  fire-arms,  which  tliey  purchase  of  the 
ElngUsli'for  skins.  Bows  and  arrows  are  grown  into  disuse,  except  only 
amongst  their  boys.  Nor  is  it  Ql  policy,  but  on  the  contrary  very  prudent, 
thus  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  fire-arms,  because  it  makes  them  depend 
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entirely  upon  the  English,  not  only  for  their  trade,  but  even  for  their  subsist- 
ence. Besides,  they  were  really  able  to  do  more  mischief,  whiltf  they  made 
use  of  arrows,  of  which  they  would  let  silently  fly  several  in  a  minute  with 
wcmderful  dexterity,  whereas  now  they  hardly  ever  discharge  thdr  fire-locks 
more  than  once,  which  they  insidiously  do  fi-om  behind  a  tree,  and  then 
retire  as  nimbly  as  the  Dutch  horse  used  to  do  now  and  then  formerly  in 
Flanders.  We  put  the  Indiuns  to  no  expense,  but  only  of  a  little  corn  for 
our  hwses,  fcH*  which  in  gratitude  we  cheered  their  heuts  with  what  rum  we 
had  1^  which  they  love  better  than  they  do  tbdr  wives  and  children.  T{uii]^ 
these  Indians  dwell  among  the  English,  and  see  in  what  plenty  a  little  indus- 
try  enables  them  to  live»  yet  they  choose  to  continue  in  their  stupid  idleness, 
and  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  dirt,  cold  and  want,  rather  than  to  dis- 
turb their  heads  with  care,  or  defile  their  hcmds  with  latMur. 

The  whole  numt>er  of  people  belonging  to  the  Nottoway  town,  if  you  in-, 
elude  women  and  children,  amount  to  about  two  hundred.  These  are  the 
only  Indians  of  any  consequence  now  remaining  within  the  limits  of  Virgi- 
nia. The  rest  are  either  removed,  or  dwindled  to  a  very  inconsiderable  num- 
ber, either  by  destroying  one  another,  or  else  by  the  small-poz  and  other  dis- 
eases. Though  nothing  has  been  so  fatal  to  them  as  their  ungovernable 
passion  for  rum,  with  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  they  have  been  but  too 
liberally  supplied  by  the  English  that  live  near  them.  And  here  I  must  la- 
ment the  bad  success  Mr.  Boyle's  charity  has  hitherto  had  towards  convert- 
ing any  of  these  poor  heathens  to  Christianity.  Many  children  of  our  neigh- 
bouring IndiEms  have  been  brought  up  in  the  ccdiege  of  William  and  Mary. 
They  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  have  been  carefully  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  till  they  came  to  men.  Yet  after  they 
returned  home,  instead  of  civilizing  and  converting  the  rest,  they  have  imme- 
diately relapsed  into  infidelity  and  barbarism  themselves. 

And  some  of  them  too  have  made  the  worst  use  d'  the  knowledge  they 
acquired  among  the  English,  by  em[doying  it  against  their  benefectors. 
Besides,  as  they  unhappily  forget  all  the  good  they  learn,  and  remember  the 
ill,  they  are  apt  to  be  more  vicious  and  disorderly  than  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen. I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  without  doing  justice  to  the  great 
prudence  of  colonel  Spotswood  in  this  aflair.  That  gentleman  was  lieutenant 
governor  of  Vu-gmia  when  Carolina  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  with  the 
Indians.  At  that  critical  time  it  was  thought  expedient  to  keep  a  watchfiil  eye 
\xpoa  our  tributary  savages,  who  we  knew  had  nothing  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty  but  their  fears.  Then  it  was  that  he  demanded  of  each  nation  a  compe- 
tent number  of  their  great  men's  children  to  be  sent  to  the  coU^,  where  they 
served  as  so  many  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  themselves  principled  ui  the  Christian  religion.  He  also  placeda  school 
master  among  the  Saponi  Indians,  at  the  salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  to 
instruct  tiieir  children.  The  person  that  undertook  that  charitable  work  was 
Mr.  Charles  Griffin,  a  man  of  a  good  fiunily,  who*  by  the  fnnocence  of  his 
liie,  an4  the  sweetness  of  his  t^per,  was  p^&cQy  weU  qualified  for  that  pious 
undertaking.  Besides,  he  had  so  much  the  secret  of  mixing  pleasure  with 
instruction,  that  be  had  not  a  scholar  who  did  not  love  hun  aSectionatdy. 
Such  talents  must  needs  have  been  Uest  with  a  proportionable  success,  had 
he  ^ot  been  unluckily  removed  to  the  college,  by  which  he  left  the  good  work 
be  had  begun  unfinished.  In  short,  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  among  the  in&- 
dela  had  no  other  eSect  but  to  make  them  something  cleanlier  than  other 
Indians  are.  The  care  colonel  Spotswood  took  to  tincture  the  Indian  children 
with  Christianity  produced  the  following  epigram,  which  was  not  publidied 
during  his  admUiistration,  for  fear  it  might  then  have  looked  like  flotteiy. 
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Long  has  the  fiirious  priest  assayed  io  vafn, 
With  svord  and  iag^t.  Infidela  to  gala, 
But  now  the  milder  soldier  wisely  tries 
By  gentler  methods  to  unveil  their  eyes. 
Wonders  apart,  he  knew  'twere  vain  t'engage 
The  fix'd  preventions  of  misguided  age. 
With  &irer  hopes  he  Tonus  the  Indian  youth 
To  early  nmnners,  probity  and  truth. 
The  lion's  whelp  thus,  on  the  Lybian  shore,  1 
Is  tamed  and  gentled  by  the  artful  Moor,  V 
N(rt  the  grim  i^,  inured  to  blood  before.  > 


I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  a  better  account  of  the  state  of  the  poor  Indians 
with  respect  to  Christianity,  although  a  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  and  still 
continues  to  be  taken  with  them.  For  my  part,  I  must  be  of  opinion,  as  I 
hinted  t>efore,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  converting  these  poor  infidels, 
and  reclaiming  them^from  barbarity,  and  that  is,  diaritably  to  interiaarry 
with  them*  according  to  the  modern  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  Had  the  En^ish  done  this  at  the  first  setttement  of 
the  cdony,  the  infiddity  of  the  Indians  had  been  worn  out  at  this  day,  with 
thdr  dark  complezions,  and  the  country  liad  swarmed  with  peoide  more  than 
H  does  with  insects.  It  was  certdnly  an  unreasonaUe  nicety,  that  prevented 
tiieir  entering  hito  so  good-natured  an  allianee.  All  nations  of  men  have 
the  same  natural  dignity,  and  we  all  luiow  that  very  bright  talents  may  be 
lodged  under  a  very  dark  skin.  The  principal  difference  betweeri  one  peoi^e 
and  another  proceeds  only  from  the  different  opportunities  of  improvement. 
Ttie  Indians  by  no  means  want  understanding,  and  are  in  then*  figure  tall 
and  well-proportioned.  Even  their  copper-coloured  complexion  would  admit 
of  blanciiing,  if  not  in  the  first,  at  the  farthest  in  the  second  generation.  I 
may  safely  venture  to  say,  the  Indian  women  would  tiave  made  altogether 
as  honest  wives  for  the  first  planters,  as  the  damsels  they  used  to  purchase 
fi-om  aboard  the  ships.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  flUr  good  Christian 
should  have  refused  a  wholesome,  straight  bed-fellow,  ifl^n  he  might  have 
had  so  feir  a  portion  with  her,  as  the  merit  of  saving  her  soul. 

8th.  We  rested  on  our  clean  mats  Very  comfortably,  though  alone,  and  the 
next  morning  went  to  the  toilet  of  some  the  Indian  ladies,  where,  what 
with  the  diiurms  of  their  persons  and  the  smoke  of  their  apartments,  we 
were  ^ImosC  blinded.  They  offered  to  give  us  silk-grass  basiiets  of  their 
own  maldng,  which  we  modestly  refused,  knowing  ttiat  an  Indian  present, 
like  that  of  a  nun,  is  a  liberality  put  oift  to  interest,  and  a  bribe  placed  to  the 
greatest  advantage^  Our  chaplaiD  observed  with  concern,  that  the  ruffles  of 
some  of  our  fesiow  fravdlars  were  a  little  discoloured  with  pochoon,  where- 
with the  good  man  had  been  t<dd  those  ladies  used  to  improve  their  Invi^ble 
charms. 

About  10  o'clock  we  marked  out  of  town  in  good  order,  and  the  war 
captains  saluted  us  with  a  volley  of  small  arms.  From  thence  we  proceeded 
over  Black-water  bridge  to  colonel  Henry  Harrison's,  where  we  congratulated 
each  other  upon  our  return  into  Christendom. 

Thus  ended  our  progress  for  tliis  season,  which  we  may  justly  say  was 
attended  with  all  the  success  that  could  be  expected.  Besides  the  punctual 
performance  of  what  was  committed  to  us,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  bring 
back  every  one  of  our  crompany  in  [>erfcct  healtti.  And  this  we  mast  ac- 
knowledge to  be  a  singular  blessing,  considering  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  We  had  reason  to  fear  the  many  waters 
and  sunken  grounds,  through  which  we  ^ere  obliged  to  wade,  might  t^kre 
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thiown  the  men  Into  sundry-  acute  distempers ;  especially  the  Dismal,  where 
the  soil  was  so  full  of  water,  and  the  air  so  Tull  of  damps,  that  nothing  but  a 
Dutchman  could  liv»  In  them.  Indeed  the  foundation  of  all  our  success  was 
the  exceeding  dry  season.  It  rained  during  the  whole  journey  but  rarely, 
and  than,  as  when  Herod  built  his  temple,  oiily  in  the  night  or  upon  the  sab- 
bath, when  it  was  no  hinderance  at  .all  to  our  progress. 

September.  The  tenth  of  September  being  thought  a  little  too  soon  for  the 
eommissicmers  to  meet,  in  order  to  proceed  on  the  line,  on  account  of  snalKs, 
it  was  agreed  to  put  it  off  to  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  of  which  due 
notice  was  sent  to  the  Carolina  conunisaoners. 

Sept  1 9.  We,  on  the  part  of  Vij^nla,  that  we  might  be  sme  to  be  punctual, 
arrived  at  Mr.  Kinchin's,  the  place  aj^ointed,  on  the  nineteenth,  after  a  Jour- 
ney of  three  days,  in  which  nothing  remarkable  happened.  We  found  three 
of  the  Carolina  commissioners  had  taken  possession  of  the  house,  having 
come  thither  by  water  from  Edenton,  By  the  great  quantity  of  provisirais 
these  gentlemen  brought,  and  the  few  men  they  had  to  eat  them,  we  were 
afraid  they  intended  to  carry  the  line  to  the  South  sea.  They  had  five  hun- 
di*ed  pounds  of  bacon  and  dried  beef,  and  five  hundred  pounds  of  biscuit, 
and  not  above  three  or  four  men.  The  misfortune  was,  they  forgot  to 
provide  horses  to  carry  their  good  things,  or  else  trusted  to  the  imcertainty 
of  hiring  them  here,  which,  considering  the  place,  was  leaving  too  much 
to  that  jut,  hazard.  On  our  part  we  had  taken  better  care,  being  completely 
furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  for  transporting  our- baggage  and 
provisions.  ■  Indeed  we  brought  no  other  provisions  out  with  us  but  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  bread,  and  Bad  &lth  enough  to  depend  on  Providence  for 
our  meat,  being  desirous  to  husband  the  public  money  as  much  as  possible. 
We  had  no  lesa  than  twenty  men,  besides  the  chaplain,  the  surveyors  and 
all  the  servants,  to.  be  subsisted  upon  this  bread.  However,  that  it  might 
hfAd  out  tthe  better,  our  men  had  been  ordered  to  provide  themselves  at 
home  with  provision  for  ten  days,  ia  which  time  we  judged  we  should  get 
beyond  the  inhabitants,  where  forest  game  of  all  sorts  was  like  to  be  pksity 
at  that  time     the  year. 

20th.  This  being  the  day  appointed  for  our  rendezvous,  great  part  of  it 
was  spent  in  the  careful  fixing  our  baggage  and  assembling  our  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  meet  us  here.  We  took  care  to  examine  their  arms,  and 
made  proof  of  the  powder  provided  for  the  expedition.  Our  provision-horses 
had  been  hindered  by. the  rain  from  coming  up  exactly  at  the  day;  but  this 
delay  was  the  less  disappointment,  by  reason  of  the  ten  days'  subsistence  the 
men  had  been  dtreeted  to  provide  for  themselves.  Mr.  Mosdey  did  not  join 
us  till  the  afternoon,  nor  Mr.  Swan  till  several  days  after. 

Mr.  Kinchin  had  unadvisedly  sold  the  men  a  little  brandy  of  his  own 
making,  whieh  produced  much  disorder,  causing  some  to  be  too  choleric,  and 
others  too  loving ;  insomuch  that  a  damsel,  who  assisted  in  the  kitchen,  had 
-certainly  suffered  what  the  nuns  call  martyrdom,  had  she  not  capitulated  a 
little  too  soon.  This  outrage  would  have  called  for  some  severe  discipline, 
had  she  not  bashfully  withdrawn  herself  early  in  the  morning,  and  so  carried 
off  the  evidence. 

21st.  We  despatched  away  the  surveyors  without  loss  of  time,  who,  with 
all  their  diligence,  sould  carry  the  line  n«  iarther  than  three  miles  and  a 
hundred  and  seventy-six  poles,  by  reason  the  low  ground  was  one  entire 
thicket  In  that  distance  they  crossed  Meherrin  river  the.  fourth  time.  In 
the  mean  while  the  Virginia,  commissioners  thought  proper  to  conduct  their 
baggage  a  &rther  way  atxHit,  for  the  convenience  of  a  clearer  road. 

The  CuoMna  gentlemen  did  at  length,  more  by  fortune  than  forecast,  hire 
a  clumsy  vehicle,  something  like  a  cart,  to  transport  their  effects  as  &r  as 
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Roanoke.  This  wretched  machine,  at  first  setting  out,  met  with  a  very  rude 
cheque,  that  broke  a  case-bottle  »f  cherry  brandy  in  ao  unlucky  a  manner 
that  not  one  precious  drop  was  saved.  This  melanaholy  beginning  forebocled 
an  unprosperous  journey,  and  too  quick  a  return,  to  the  persons  most  imme- 
diately concerned. 

In  our  way  we  crossed  Fountain  creek,  which  runs  into  Meherrin  river, 
so  called  from  the  disaster  of  an  unfortunate  Indian  trader  who  had  formerly 
been  drowned  in  it,  and,  like  Icarus,  leil  his  name  to  that  fatal  stream.  W« 
took  up  our  quarters  on  the  plantation  of  John  HUl,  where  we  pitched  our 
tent,  with  design  to  tarry  till  such  time  as  the  surveyors  could  work  thdr 
vay  to  us. 

22d.  This  bring  Sundayrwe  had  am  opportunity  of  resting  fmm  our  la- 
bours. The  expectation  of  such  a  novrity  as  a  sennon  in  these  parts 
brought  together  a  numerous  congregation.  When  the  sermon  was  over, 
on:  chaidain  did  his  part  towards  making  eleven  of  them  Christians. 

Several  of  our  nien  had  intermitting  fevers,  but  were  soon  restored  to 
their  health  again  by  proper  remedies.  Our  chief  medicine  was  dogwood 
bark,  which  we  used,  uistead  of  that  of  Peru,  with  good  success.  Indeed,  it 
was  given  in  larger  quantity,  but  then,  to  make  the  patients  amends,  they 
swallowed  much  fewer  doses. 

In  the  afternoon  our  provision  horses  arrived  safe  in  the  camp.  They  had 
-  met  with  very  heavy  rains,  but,  thank  God,  not  a  single  biscuit  received  the 
least  damage  thereby.  We  were  furnished  by  the  neighbours  with  very 
lean  cheese  and  very  &t  mutton,  upon  which  occasioK  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  draw  one  conclusion,  from  the  evidence  of  North  Carolina,  that  sheep 
would  thrive  much  better  in  the  woods  than  in  pasture  land,  provided  a  care- 
ful shepherd  were  employed  to  keep  them  from  straying,  and,  by  the  help  of 
dogs,  to  protect  them  also  from  the  wolves. 

23d.  The  surveyors  came  to  us  at  night,  though  they  had  not  brought  the 
line  so  &r  as  our  camp,  for  which  reason  we  thought  it  needless  to  go  for- 
ward till  they  came  up  with  us.  They  could  run  no  more  than  four  miles  and 
five  poles,  because  the  ground  was  every  where  grown  up  with  thick  bu^es. 
The  wM  here  appeared  to  be  very  good,  though  much  broken  betwixt  Foun- 
tain creek  and  Roanoke  river.  The  line  crossed  M^errin  river  the  fifth  and 
last  time,  nor  were  our  people  sorry  to  part  wtth  a  stream  the  meanders  of 
whk:h  had  given  than  so  much  trouUe. 

Our  faonters  brou^t  us  four  wild  turkeys,  whk^  at  that  season  began  to 
be  fiit  and  very  ddicious,  especially  the  hens.  These  birds  seem  to  be  of  the 
bustard  kind,  and  fly  heavily.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  large,  and  weigh 
upwards  of  forty  pounds ;  nay,  some  bold  historians  venture  to  say,  upwards 
of  fifty  pounds.  They  run  very  fast,  stretching  forth  their  wings  all  the  time, 
like  the  ostrich,  by  way  of  sails  to  quicken  their  speed.  They  reost  commonly 
upon  very  high  trees,  standing  near  some  river  or  creek,  and  are  so  stupified 
at  the  sight  of  fire,  that  if  you  make  a  blaze  in  the  night  near  the  place 
where  they  roost,  you  may  fire  upon  them  several  times  successively,  before 
they  will  dare  to  fly  away.  Their  spurs  are  so  sharp  and  strong,  that  the 
Indians  used  formerly  to  point  their  arrows  with  them,  though  now  they 
point  them  with  a  sharp  white  stone.  In  the  spring  the  turkey-cocks  begin 
•  to  gobble,  which  is  the  language  wherein  they  make  love. 

It  rained  very  hard  in  the  night,  with  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  obliged  us  to  trench  in  oar  tent  all  round,  to  carry  oft*  the  water 
that  fell  upon  it 

24th.  So  soon  as  the  men  could  dry  their  blankets,  we  sent  out  the  survey- 
cnrs,  who  now  meeting  with  more  fevonrable  grounds,  advanced  the  line  seven 
miles  and  eighty4wo  poles.  However,  the  commissioners  did'not  tliink  proper 
to  decamp  that  day,  believing  they  might  easily  overtake  the  survsyors  ths 
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mext  In  the  mean  titne  they  sent  out  Mine  of  their  moat  expert  gnimers, 

who  brought  in  four  more  wild  turkeys. 

This  part  of  the  country  being  very  proper  for  raising  cattle  and  hogs,  we 
observed  the  inhabitants  lived  in  great  plenty  without  killing  themselves  with 
labour.  I  found  near  our  camp  some  plants  of  that  kind  of  rattle-snake  root, 
called  star-grasf.  The  leaves  shoot  out  circularly,  and  grow  horizontally 
and  near  the  ground.  The  root  is  in  shape  not  unlike  the  rattle  of  that  ser- 
pent, and  is  a  strong  antidote  against  the  bite  of  it.  It  is  very  bitter,  and 
where  it  meets  with  any  poison,  works  by  vielent  sweats,  but  where  it  meets 
with  noRC,  has  no  sensible  operation  but  that  of  putting  the  spirits  into  a 
great  hurry,  and  so  of  promoting  perspiration.  The  rattle-snake  has  an  utter 
antipathy  to  this  plant,  insomuch  that  if  you  smear  your  hands  with  the  juice 
of  it,  you  may  handle  the  viper  safely.  Thus  much  I  can  say  on  my  own 
experience,  that  once  in  July,  when  these  snakes  are  in  their  greatest  vigour, 
I  besmeared  a  dog's  nofe  with  the  powder  of  this  root,  and  made  him  trav- 
ple  on  a  large  snake  several  times,  which,  however,  was  so  fax  from  Uting 
him,  that  it  perfectly  stekened  at  the  dog's  approach,  and  turned  Its  head 
from  him  with  the  utmost  averdon. 

Our  chaidain,  to  show  his  zeaJ,  made  an  excursion  ^x  miles  to  christen 
two  chfldivn,  but  without  the  regard  to  the  good  cheor  at  these  so- 
toq^nities. 

25th.  The  surveyors,  taking  the  advantage  of  clear  woods,  pushed  on  the  . 
line  seven  miles  and  forty  poles.  In  the  mean  time  the  commissioners  marched 
with  the  baggage  about  twelve  miles,  and  took  up  their  quarters  near  the 
banlcs  of  the  Beaver  pond,  (which  is  one  branch  of  Fountain  creek,)  just  by 
the  place  where  the  surveyors  were  to  finish  their  day's  work.  In  our  march 
one  of  the  men  killed  a  small  ratUe-finake,  which  had  no  more  than  two  rat- 
tles. Those  vipers  remain  in  vigour  generally  till  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
teml>er,  or  sometimes  later,  if  the  weather  continue  a  little  warm.  On  this 
consideration  we  had  provided  three  several  sorts  of  rattle-snake  root,  made 
up  into  proper  doses,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  in  case  any  one  of  the 
men  or  their  horses  had  been  bitten.  We  crossed  Fountain  creek  once  more 
in  our  journey  this  day,  and  found  the  grounds  very  rtch,  notwithstanding 
they  were  broken  and  stony.  Near  the  place  where  we  encamped  the 
county  of  Brunswick  is  divided  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  These  counties  run 
quite  on  the  back  of  Sorry  and  Prince  George,  and  are  laid  out  in  very  ir- 
regular figures.  As  a  proof  the  land  mended  hereabouts,  we  found  the  plan- 
tations began  to  grow  thicker  by  much  than  we  had  found  them  lower  down. 

26th.  We  hurried  away  the  surveyors  without  loss  (rf'tlme,  who  extended  the 
line  ten  miles  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  poles,  the  grounds  proving  dry  and  fi«e 
fromunder-woodsL  By  tbe  way  the  chain-carriers  killed  two  more  rattlesnakes, 
which  I  own  was  a  lUtle  ungrateful,  because  two  or  three  of  the  men  had 
atrided  over  them  without  receiving  any.  hurt;  though  one  of  these  vipers 
had  made  bold  to  strike  at  one  of  the  baggage  horses,  as  he  went  al<Hig,  but 
by  good  luck  his  teeth  only  grazed  on  the  hoof,  without  doUig  him  any 
damage.  However,  these  accidents  were,  I  think,  «>  many  arguments  that 
we  had  very  good  reason  to  defer  our  coming  out  till  the  20th  of  September. 
We  observed  abundance  of  9t  Andrew's  cross  in  all  the  woods  we  passed 
through,  which  is  the  common  remedy  used  by  the  Indian  traders  to  cure 
their  horses  when  they  are  bitten  by  rattle-snakes.  It  grows  on  a  straight 
Item,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  bears  a  yellow  flower  on  the  top,  that 
has  an  eye  of  black  in  the  middle,  with  several  pairs  of  narrow  leaves  shoot- 
ing out  at  right  angles  from  the  stock  over  against  one  another.  This  antU 
dote  grows  providentially  all  over  the  woods,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  scdl,  that 
it  may  be  every  where  at  hand  in  case  a  disaster  should  happen,  and  may  be 
had  all  the  hot  montlis  while  the  snakes  are  dangerous. 
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About  four  o'clock  In  the  aft(»'noon  we  took  up  our  quarters  upon  Caban 
branch,  which  also  discharges  itself  into  Fountain  creek.  On  our  way  we 
'observed  several  meadows  clothed  with  very  rank  grass,  and  branches  CuW  of 
tall  reeds,  in  which  cattle  keep  themselves  fat  good  part  of  the  winter.  Bnt 
hogs  are  as  injurious  to  both  as  goats  are  said  to  be  to  vines,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  was  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  them  to  Bacchus.  We  halted  by  the  way 
to  christen  two  cluldren  at  a  SfHring,  where  their  mothers  waylaid  us  for 
that  good  purpose. 

27th.-  It  was  ten  oVlock  before  the  surveyors  got  to  work,  because  some  of 
the  borses  had  straggled  a  great  distance  from  the  camp.  Nevertheless, 
meeting  with  practicable  woods,  they  advanced  the  line  nine  miles  and  a  hun- 
dred and  four  poles.  We  crossed  over  Pea  creek  about  four  miles  from  our 
quarters,  and,  three  miles  ferther.  Lizard  creek,  both  which  empty  tlieir  wa- 
ters into  Roanoke  river.  Between  these  two  creeks  a  poor  man  waited  for 
us  with  five  children  to  be  baptized,  and  we  halted  till  the  ceremony  was 
ended.  The  land  seemed  to  be  very  good,  by  the  largeness  of  the  trees, 
though  very  stony.  We  proceeded  as  &r  as  Pigeon-roost  creek,  which  also 
runs  Into  Roanoke,  and  there  quartered.  We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  o(  any  of  the  Carolina  commissioners  in  this  day's  march,  except 
Mr.  M(»dey*B,  the  rest  tarrying  behind  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  their  baggage 
cart,  whk^  they  had  now  not  seen  nor  heard  (though  the  wheels  made  a  dis- 
mal noise)  for  several  days  past  Indeed  it  was  a  very  (UflBcult  undertaking  to 
c(mduct  a  cart  through  such  pathless  and  perplexed  woods,  and  no  wonder 
if  its  motion  was  a  little  planetary.  We  would  have  paid  them  the  compli- 
ment of  waiting  for  them,  could  we  have  done  it  at  any  other  expense  but 
that  of  the  public.  ' 

In  the  stony  grounds  we  rode  over  we  found  great  quantity  of  the  true  ipo- 
coacanna,  which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  called  Indian  physic.  This  has  se- 
veral stalks  growing  up  from  the  same  root  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  leaf 
lesembling  that  of  a  strawberry.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  that  from  Brazil,  but 
has  the  same  happy  effects,  if  taken  in  somewhat  a  larger  dose.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent vomit,  and  generally  cures  intermitting  fevers  and  bloody  fluxes  at 
once  or  twice  taking.  There  is  abundunce  of  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country,  where  it  delights  most  in  a  stony  soil  intermixed  with  black  mould. 

28th.  Our  surveyors  got  early  to  work,  yet  could  forward  the  line  but  six 
miles  and  a  hundred  and  .twenty-one  poles,  because  of  the  uneven  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  Roanoke,  which  they  crossed  m  this  day's  work. 
In  that  place  the  river  is  forty-nine  pdeis  wide,  and  rolls  down  a  crystal 
stream  of  very  sweet  water,  fnsomtKh  that  when  there  comes  to  be  a 
great  monandi  In  this  part:,(^  the  world,  be  will  cause  all  the  water  for  his 
own  taUa  to  be  broi^t  'from  Roanoke,  as  the  great  kfaigs  of  Peraa  diid 
theirs  team  the  Nfle,  and  Choaspis,  because  the  waters  of  th<»e  rivers  were 
Ugfat,  and  not  apt  to  corrupt* 

The  great  &Ils  OT  Roanoke  He  about  twenty  miles  lower,  to  widch  a  sloop 
of  moderate  burthen  may  come  up.  There  are,  besides  these,  many  smaller 
foils  above,  though  none  that  entirely  intercept  the  passage  of  the  river,  as 
the  great  ones  do,  by  a  chain  of  rocks  for  eight  mUes  together.  The  river 
forks  about  thirty-six  miles  higher,  and  both  branches  are  pretty  equal  in 
breadth  where  they  divide,  though  the  southern,  now  called  the  Dan,  runs  up 
the  farthest  That  to  the  nmth  runs  away  near  north-west,  and  is  called  the 
Btauntcm,  and  beads  not  fiv  from  the  source  of  Appomattox  river,  while  the 

*  Tbe  Munt  humour  pre  Tills  at  this  day  io  the  Idnn  or  Denmark,  who  oider  all  the 
But  India  ahipa  of  that  nation  to  call  at  the  cape  of  Gom  Hope,  and  take  in  a  but  of  wa- 
ter fiom  a  ipnag  on  the  Table  Hill,  and  bring  it  to  Copenbagen,  for  their  majesties'  own 
drinking. 
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Dan  stretches  away  pretty  near  west,  and  runs  clear  through  the  great 
mountains.  .  . 

We  did  not  follow  the  surveyors  till  towards  noon,  being  detained  in  our 
camp  to  christen  several  more  children.  We  were  conducted  a  nearer  way, 
by  a  &mous  woodsman,  called  Epaphroditus  Bamton.  This  forester  spends 
all  his  time  in  ranging  the  woods,  and  is  said  to  make  great  havoc  among  the 
deer,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  not  much  wilder  than  himself 

We  proceeded  to  the  canoe  landing  on  Roanoke,  where  we  passe^  the 
river  with  the  baggage.  But  the  horses  were  directed  to  a  ford  about  a  mile 
higher,  called  by  the  Indians  Moni-seep,  which  signifies,  in  their  jargon,  shal- 
low water.  This  is  the  ford  where  the  Indian  traders  used  to  cross  with  their 
horses,  in  th^  way  to  the  Catawba  nation.  There  are  many  rocks  in  the 
river  thereabouts,  on  which  grows  a  kind  of  water  grass,  which  the  wild 
geese  are  fond  oC,  and  resort  to  it  in  great  numbers.  We  landed  on  the  south 
side  of  Roanoke^  at  a  pkintation  of  Col.  Mumford*s,  where,  by  that  gentle- 
man's special  directions,  we  met  with  sundry  refreshment.  Here  we  pitdied 
our  tent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospect,  upon  an  eminence  that  overlooked 
a  broad  piece  of  low  ground,  very  rich,  though  liable  to  be  overfiowed.  By 
the  way,  one  of  our  men  killed  another  rattle-snake,  with  eleven  rattles,  hav- 
ing a  large  gray  squirrel  in.his  maw,  the  head  of  which  was  already  digested, 
while  the  body  remained  still  entire.  The  way  these  snakes  catch  their  prey 
is  thus :  They  ogle  the  poor  little  animal,  till  by  force  of  the  charm  he  falls 
down  stupified  and  senseless  on  the  ground.  In  that  condition  the  snake  ap- 
proaches, and  moistens  first  one  ear  and  then  the  other  with  his  spawl,  and 
after  that  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  to  make  all  slippery.  When  that  is 
done,  he  draws  this  member  into  his  mouth,  and  after  it,  by  slow  degrees,  all 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

29th.  This  being  Sunday,  we  had  divine  service  and  a  sermon,  at  which 
several  of  the  borderers  assisted,  and  we  concluded  the  duties  of  the  day  by 
christening  five  children.  Our  devotion  being  performed  in  the  open  field, 
like  that-of  Mr.  Whitfield's  flocks,  an  unfortunate  shower  of  rain  had  almost 
dispersed  our  congregation.  About  four  in  the  aft^noon  the  Carolina  oowr 
misslonars  made  a  sAffi  to  pome  up  with  as,  whom  we  had  left  at  PigeoiMroost 
creek  the  Friday  before,  waiting  for  their  [uvivisions.  When  their  cart  came 
up  they  prudently  discharged  it,  and  rather  chose,  to  hire  two  men  to  carry 
some  part  of  theh:  ba^age.  The  rest  they  had  been  ol^iged  to  leave  bdiind, 
in  the  crotch  of  an  old  tree,  for  want  of  proper  convenioices  to  transput  it 
any  ferther. 

We  found  in  the  low  ground  several  plants  of  the  fern  root,  which  is  said 
to  be  much  the  strongest  antidote  yet  discovered  against  the  poison  of  the 
rattle-snake.  The  leaves  of  it  resemble  those  of  fern,  from  whence  it  obtained 
its  name.  Several  stalks  shoot  from  the  same  root,  about  six  inches  long,  that 
lie  mostly  on  the  ground.  It  grows  in  a  very  rich  soil,  under  the  protection 
of  some  tall  tree,  that  shades  it  from  the  meridian  beams  of  the  sun.  The 
root  has  a  feint  spicy  taste,  and  is  preferred  by  the  southern  Indians  to  all 
other  counter-poisons  in  this  country.  But  there  is  another  sort  prefeti^  by 
the  northern  Indians,  that  th^  call  Seneca  rattle-snake  root,  to  which  wonder- 
ful virtues  are  ascribed  in  tlie  cure  of  pleurisiesi  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and 
dropsies ;  besides  it  being  a  powerfiil  antidote  against  the  venom  of  the  rattle- 
snaice. 

In  the  evening  the  messenger  we  had  sent  to  Christiana  returned  with  five 
Saponi  Indians.  We  could  not  entirely  rely  on  the  dexterity  of  our  own 
men,  which  induced  us  to  send  for  some  aC  the  Indians.  We  agreed  with 
two  of  the  moat  expert  of  them,  upon  reuonable  terms,  to  hunt  ibr  us  the 
remaining  part  of  our  expedition.   But  one  of  them  foiling  sick  Sj^on  after. 
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we  were  content  to  take  tmly  the  other,  whose  hunting  name  was  Bear-skin. 
This  Indian,  either  by  his  skill  or  good  iuck,  supplied  us  t^entifuUy  all  the 
way  with  meat,  seldom  discharging  his  piece  in  vain.  By  his  assistance, 
therefore,  we  were  able  to  keep  our  men  to  their  business,  without  suiTering 
them  to  straggle  abont  the  woods,  on  pretence  of  furnishing  ua  with  neces* 
sary  food. 

30th.  It  had  rained  all  night,  and  made  every  thing  so  wet,  that  our  survey- 
ors could  not  get  to  their  work  before  noon.  They  could  therefore  measure  no 
more  than  four  miles  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  poles,  which,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  could  get,  was  near  as  high  as  the  uppermost  inhabitant 
at  that  time.  We  crossed  the  Indian  trading  path  atrove-mentioned  alxiut  a  mile 
fr<^  our  campv  and  a  mile  beyond  that  forded*  Haw-tree  creek.  The  woods 
we  passed  through  had  all  the  tokens  of  sterility,  except  a  small  poisoned 
field,  on  which  grew  no  tree  bigger  ttum  a  slender  sapling.  The  larger  trees 
had  Ijeen  destroyed,  either  by  fire  or  caterpillars,  which  is  often  U»e  case  in 
the  upland  woods,  and  the  places  where  such  desolation  happens  are  called 
pcdsoned  fidds.  We  took  up  our  quarters  upon  a  branch  of  Great  creek, 
where  tiiere  was  tolerable  good  grass  Sot  the  poor  horses.  These  poor  ani- 
mals having  now  got  beyond  the  latitude  of  com,  were  obliged  to  shift  aa 
wdl  as  they  could  for  themselves. 

On  our  way  the  men  roused  a  bear,  which  bdng  the  first  we  had  seen 
since  we  came  out,  the  poor  beast  had  many  pursuers.  Several  persons  con- 
tended fbr  the  credit  of  killing  him :  though  he  was  so  poor  he  was  not 
worth  the  powder.  This  was  some  disappointment  to  our  woodsmen,  who  * 
commonly  prefer  the  flesh  of  bears  to  every  kind  of  venison.  There  is  som& 
thing  indeed  peculiar  to  this  animal,  namely,  that  its  fat  is  very  firm,  and  may 
be  eaten  plentifiilly  without  rising  in  the  stomach.  The  paw  (which,  when 
stripped  of  the  iialr,  looks  like  a  human  foot,)  is  accounted  a  delicious  morse! 
by  all  who  are  not  shocked  at  the  ungracious  resemblance  it  bears  to  a 
human  foot  , 

October  1st  There  was  a  white  frost  this  morning  on  the  ground,  occa- 
sioned by  a  north-west  wind,  which  stood  our  friend  in  dispersing  all  aguish 
damps,  and  making  the  aii*  wholesome  at  the  same  time  that  it  made  it  cold. 
Encouraged  therefore  by  the  weather,  our  surveyors  got  to  work  early,  and 
by  the  benefit  of  clear  woods,  and  level  grotbid,  drove  the  line  twelve  miles 
and  twelve  poles. 

At  a  small  distance  from  our  camp  we  crossed  Great  creek,  and  about 
seven  miles  further  NuUbush  creek,  so  called  from  the  many  hazd4rees  grow- 
ing upon  it  By  good  lock  many  branches  of  these  creeks  were  full  of  reeds^ 
to  the  great  comfbrt  of  our  horses.  Near  five  miles  trom  thence  we  mcamp- 
ed  a  branch  that  nms  into  Nut-bush  creek,  where  those  reeds  flourished 
more  than  ordinary.  The  land  we  marched  over  was  for  the  roost  part 
broken  and  stony,  and  in  some  places  covered  over  with  thickets  almost  im- 
penetrable. At  night  the  surveyors,  taking  advantage  of  a  clear  sky,  made 
a  third  trial  of  the  variation,  and  found  it  still  something  less  than  three  de- 
grees, so  that  it  did  not  dhninish  by  advancing  towards  the  west  or  by 
approaching  the  mountains,  nor  yet  by  increasing  our  distance  from  the  sea  ; 
but  remained  much  the  same  we  had  found  it  at  Coratuck  inlet  One  of  our 
Indians  Idlled  a  large  fown,  which  was  very  welcome,  though,  like  Hudibras* 
horse,  it  had  hardly  flesh  enough  to  cover  its  bones.  In  the  low  grounds  the 
Carolina  gentlemen  showed  us  another  plant  which  they  said  was  used  in 
th^  country  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  Tattle-snake.  It  put  forth  several  leaves 
in  figure  like  a  heart  and  was  clouded  so  like  the  common  Assa-rabacca,  that 
I  «mceived  it  to  be  of  that  fomily. 

2d.  So  soon  as  the  horses  could  be  found,  we  harried  away  the  surveyor^ 
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who  advanced  the  Mae  nine  miles  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-fimr  pedes.  About 
thFee  miles  from  the  camp  they  crossed  a  large  creek,  whidi  the  bidians  called 
Ma^moni,  signifying,  in  their  language,  Paint  creek,  because  <^  the 
quantity  of  red  ochre  found  In  its  banks.  This  in  every  fresh  tinges  the  water 
just  as  the  same  mineral  did  formerly,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  tinge,  the 
famous  river  Adonis,  in  Phoenicia,  by  which  there  hangs  a  celebrated  fablew 
Three  miles  beyond  that  we  passed  another  water  with  difficulty,  calle<f  Ya- 
patsco,  or  Beaver  creek.  Those  industrious  animals  had  dammed  up  the  wa- 
ter 80  high,  that  we  had  much  ado  to  get  over.  It  ia  hardly  credible  how 
much  work  of  this  kind  they  will  do  in  the  space  of  cme  night  They  btte 
young  sailings  into  proper  lengths  with  their  foreteeth,  whidi  are  exceeding 
strong  and  sharp,  and  afterwards  drag  them  to  the  place  where  they  intend 
to  stop  the  water.  Then  they  know  how  to  join  Umber  and  earth  together 
with  so  much  skill,  that  their  work  is  able  to  t&ast  the  most  violent  flood  that 
can  hai^wn.  In  this  they  are  qualified  to  instruct  tbdr  betters,  it  bring  cer- 
tain their  dama  will  stand  firm  when  the  strongest  that  are  made  by  men  witt 
be  carried  down  the  stream.  We  observed  very  tMroad  low  grounds  npoa 
this  creek,  with  a  growth  of  large  trees,  and  all  the  other  of  fotiHiy, 
but  seemed  subject  to  be  every  where  overflowed  In  a  firesh.  The  certain 
way  to  catch  these  sagacious  anintals  is  this:  Squeeze  all  the  jofce  out  of  the 
large  pride  of  the  beaver,  and  six  drops  out  of  the  small  pride;  Powdor  the 
mward  bark  ot  sassafras,  and  mix  it  with  this  juice,  then  bait  thmwith  a 
steel  trap,  and  they  will  eagerly  come  to  it,  and  be  taken. 

About  three  miles  and  a  half  further  we  came  to  the  banks  of  another  creek,  - 
called,  in  the  Saponi  language,  Ohimpa-moni,  signifying  Jumping  creek,  from 
the  frequent  jumping     fish  during  the  spring  season. 

Here  we  encamped,  and  by  ttie  time  the  horses  were  hobbled,  our  hunters 
brought  us  no  less  tlian  a  brace  and  a  half  of  deer,  which  made  great  [^nty, 
and  consequently  great  content  in  our  quarters.  Some  of  our  pe<^le  had 
shot  4  great  wild  cat,  which  was  that  &tal  moment  making  a  onnfortaUe 
meal  upon  a  fox-squlrrel,  and  an  ambitious  sportsman  of  our  company 
claimed  the  merit  of  lolling  this  monster  after  it  was  dead.  The  wild  cat  is 
as  big  again  as  any  household  cat,  and  much  the  fiercest  inhalritant  of  the 
woo^  Whenever  it  is  disabled,  it  will  tear  its  owb  flesh  for  madness. 
Although  a  panther  will  run  away  from  a  man,  a  wikl  cat  will  only  make  a 
surly  retreat,  and  now  and  then  &cmg  about,  if  he  be  too  doedy  pursued; 
and  will  even  pursue  in  his  turn,  if  he  observe  the  least  sign  of  fear  ot  even 
erf"  caution  in  those  that  [netend  to  fiGdlowfaim.  ThefledioftfaisbeB^as  wctt 
8sof  the  panther,  is  as  white  as  veal,  and  altogether  as  sweet  and  ddidons. 

3d.  We  got  to  work  early  this  morning,  and  canted  the  line  el^A  n^les  and 
a  hundred  and  sixty  poles.  We  forded  sev^  runs  c€  exodlest  water,  and 
aftowards  traversed  a  large  levd  of  high  land  fiiD  of  loffy  walnut,  poplar,  and 
white  oak  trees,  which  are  certain  prooft  of  a  fruitful  solL  This  level  was  new 
two  miles  In  length,  and  of  an  unknown  breadtli,  quite  out  of  danger  of 
being  overflowed,  which  is  a  misfortune  most  of  the  low  grounds  are  liable 
to  in  those  parts.  As  we  marched  along  we  saw  many  bufiblo  tracks,  and 
abundance  of  their  dung  very  fresh,  but  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing them.  They  either  smelt  us  out,  having  that  sense  very  quick,  or  else 
were  alarmed  at  the  noise  that  so  many  people  must  necessarily  make  in 
marching  along.  At  the  sight  of  a  man  they  will  snort  jmd  grunt,  cock  up 
their  ridiculous  short  tails,  and  tear  up  the  ground  with  a  sort  of  timcwous 
fury.  These  wild  cattle  hardly  ever  range  alone,  but  herd  together  like  those 
that  are  tam&  They  are  seldom  seen  so  &r  north  as  forty  d^prees  of  latitude, 
delighting  much  in  canes  and  reeds,  which  grow  generally  more  southerly. 

We  quartered  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  that  the  inhabitants  call  Tewaho- 
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niny,  or  Tuskarooda  creek,  because  one  of  that  nation  had  been  Killed  them* 
abonts,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  creelc. 

Our  people  had  the  fortune  to  kill  a  brace  of  does,  one  of  which  we  pre- 
sented to  the  Carolina  gentlemen,  who  were  glad  to  partake  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  sneered  at  us  for  dep^-nding  upon  It 

4th.  We  hurried  away  the  surveyors  about  nine  this  morninp,  who  extend- 
ed the  line  seven  miles  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  poles,  iKitwithstanding  the 
ground  was  exceedingly  uneven.  At  the  distance  of  five  miles  we  forded  a 
stream  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  Bluewing  creek,  because  of  the  great 
number  of  those  fowls  that  then  frequented  it  About  two  and  a  half  miles 
beyond  that,  we  came  upon  Sugar-tree  creek,  so  called  from  the  many  treea 
of  that  kind  that  grow  upon  it  By  tapping  this  tree,  in  the  first  warm  wea- 
ther in  February,  one  may  get  from  twenty  to  forty  gallons  of  liquor,  very 
sweet  to  the  taste  and  agreeable  to  the  stomach.  This  may  be  boiled  into 
molasses  first,  and  afterwards  into  very  good  sugar,  allowing  al)out  ten  gal- 
lons of  the  liquor  to  make  a  pound.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  a  very  fine 
•idTit  may  be  distilled  fi'om  the  molasses,  at  least  as  good  as  rum.  The  sugar 
tzee  ddights  only  in  rich  ground,  wh<£re  it  grows  very  tall,  and  by  tlie  sdt- 
ness  and  sponginess  of  the  wood  shoi^d  be  a  quick  grower.  Near  this  creek 
we  discovered  liKpwise  several  spice  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  fragrantt 
and  the  berries  they  bear  are  black  when  dry.  and  of  a  hot  taste,  not  much 
unlike  pepper.  The  low  grounds  upon  the  creek  are  very  wide,  sometimes 
on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other;  though  most  commonly  upon  the  oppo* 
site  shore  the  high  land  advances  close  to  the  bank,  only  on  the  north  side  o( 
the  line  it  spreads  itself  into  a  great  breadth  of  rich  tow  ground  on  both  sides 
the  creek  for  four  miles  together,  as  far  as  this  stream  runs  into  Hico  rivert 
whereof  I  shall  presently  make  mention.  One  of  our  men  spied  thrpe  buffa- 
loes, but  his  piece  being  loaded  only  with  goose-shot  he  wa|  ft\H^  io.fa^e  no 
effectual  impression  on  their  thick  hides ;  however,  tliis  disappQwt««tf  was 
made  up  by  a  brace  of  bucks,  and  as  many  wild  turkeys,  kiUe?)  .'t)yjF^.  fpst 
of  the  company.  Thus  Providence  was  very  bountiful  tQ  ouj::^eflvoursi 
never  disappomting  those  that  faithfully  rely  niion  it.  and  pray  ^i^rtijy  for 
their  daily  bread. 

5th.  This  day  we  met  with  such  uneven  grounds,  and  thipk;  urwJet  woods, 
that  with  all  our  industry  we  were  able  to  advance  th^  line  but  fbur  miles  and 
three  hundred  and  twelve  poles.  In  this  small  distance  it  intersected  a  large 
stream  four  times,  which  our  Indian  at  first  mistook  for  the  south  branch  of 
Rmnoke  rfver;  but,  discovering  his  error  soon  after,  he  assured  us  it  was  a 
rivinr  called  Hicootomony,  or  Tork^-buzzard  river,  from  the  great  numbor 
of  those  unsavoury  bilds  that  roost  on  the  tall  trees  growing  near  its  banks. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  to  onr  very  gfeat  siuprise.  the  commissioners  of 
Carolbia  acquainted  ns  with  their  resolution  to  return  home.  This  declarao 
turn  of  theirs  seemed  the  more  abrupt,  because  they  had  not  been  so  kind  as 
to  prepare  us,  by  the  least  hint,  of  their  intention  to  desert  us.  We  therefore 
let  them  understand  they  appeared  to  us  to  abandon  the  business  they  came 
about  with  too  much  precipitation,  thirf  being  but  the  fUleenth  day  since  we 
oame  out  the  last  time.  But,  although  we  were  to  be  so  unhappy  as  to  lose 
the  assistance  of  their  great  abilities,  yet  we,  who  were  concerned  for  Vir- 
ginia, determbied,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  to  do  our  work  by  halves,  but,  all 
deserted  as  we  were  like  to  be,  should  think  it  our  duty  to  push  the  line  quite 
to  the  mountains ;  and  if  their  goveniment  should  refuse  to  be  bound  by  so 
much  of  the  line  as  was  run  without  their  commissioners,  yet  at  least  it 
wonkl  bhid  Vhrginia,  and  stand  as  a  direction  how  far  his  majesty's  lands  ex- 
tend to  tlie  southward.  In  short,  these  gentlemen  were  positive,  and  the  most 
we  could  agree  vpon  was  to  sobacriba  ptots  oC^ur  work  as  &r  as  «•  had 
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acted  together ;  though  at  the  same  time  we  insisted  these  plots  should  be  gotten 
ready  by  Monday  noon  at  farthest,  when  we  on  the  part  of  Virginia  intend- 
ed, if  we  were  alive,  to  move  forward  without  &rther  loss  of  time,  the  season 
being  then  too  &r  advanced  to  admit  of  any  unnecessary  or  complaisant 

delays. 

6(h.  We  lay  still  this  day,  being  Sunday,  on  the  bank  of  Hico  river,  and 
had  only  prayers,  our  chaplain  not  having  spirits  enough  to  preach.  The 
gentlemen  of  Carolina  assisted  not  at  our  public  devotions,  because  they  were 
taken  up  all  the  morning  tn  making  a  formidable  protest  against  our  proceed- 
ing on  the  line  without  them.  "When  the  divine  service  was  over,  the  surveyors 
set  about  maidng  the  plots  of  so  much  of  the'  line  as  we  had  run  this  last 
campaign.  Our  pious  friends  of  Carolina  assisted  in  this  work  with  some 
seeming  scruple,  pretending  it  was  a  violation  of  the  sabbath,  which  we  were 
the  more  surprised  at,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  first  qualm  of  conscience 
they  had  ever  been  troubled  with  during  the  whole  journey.  They  had  made 
no  bones  of  staying  from  prayers  to  hammer  out  an  unnecessary  protest, 
though  divine  service  was  no  sooner  over,  but  an  unusual  fit  of  godliness 
made  them  fancy  that  finishing  the  ^ots,  which  was  now  matter  of  necessity, 
was  a  profanation  of  the  day.  Hovcver,  the  expediency  of  losing  no  time, 
fur  us  who  thought  it  our  duty  to  finish  what  we  tiad  undertakeut  made  such 
B  labour  pardonable. 

In  the  aftemoori,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  Virginia, 
acquahited  his  colleagues  it  was  his  opinion,  that  by  his  majesty's  order  they 
could  not  proceed  farther  on  the  line,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  commission- 
ers of  Carolina ;  for  which  reason  he  intended  to  retire,  the  next  momii^, 
with  those  gentlemen.  This  looked  a  little  odd  in  our  brother  commissioner; 
though.  In  justice  to  him,  as  well  as  to  our  Carolina  friends,  they  stuck  by  us  as 
long  as  our  good  liquor  lasted,  and  were  so  kind  to  us  as  to  drink  our  good 
journey  to  the  mountains  in  the  last  bottle  we  had  left. 

7th.  The  duplicates  of  the  plots  could  not  be  drawn  fair  this  day  before 
noon,  when  they  were  countersigned  by  the  commissioners  of  each  govern- 
ment. Then  those  of  Carolina  delivered  their  protest,  which  was  by  this 
time  ticked  into  form,  and  signed  by  them  all.  And  we  have  been  so  just  to 
them  as  to  set  it  down  at  full  length  in  the  Appendix,  that  theh*  reasons  fin- 
leaving  us  may  appear  in  their  full  strength.  Alter  having  thus  adjusted  all 
our  afiairs  with  the  Carolina  commissioners,  and  Idndly  suf^ed  them  with 
bread  to  carry  them  back,  which  they  hardly  deserved  at  our  hands,  we  took 
leave  both  of  them  and  our  colleague,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam.  This  gentleman  bad 
still  a  stranger  reason  for  hurrying  him  back  to  Williamsburg,  which  was, 
that  neither  the  general  court  might  lose  an  ^ile  judge,  nor  himself  a  double 
salary,  not  despairing  in  the  least  but  he  should  have  tiie  whole  pay  of  coeh 
mlssioner  into  the  bargain,  thou|^  he  did  not  half  the  work.  This,  to  be  sur^ 
was  relying  more  on  the  uiteres^  of  his  firlenda  than  on  the  justice  of  hia 
cause ;  in  which,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  miscarry,  when  it  camo 
to  be  fiilrly  conskSered, 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  these  arduous  affairs  cotUd  be 
despatched,  and  then,  all  forsaken  as  we  were,  we  held  on  our  course  towards 
the  west.  But  it  was  our  misfortune  to  meet  with  so  many  thickets  in  this 
afternoon's  work,  that  we  could  advance  no  further  than  two  miles  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  poles.  In  this  smalt  distance  we  crossed  the  Hico  the  fifth 
time,  and  quartered  near  Buf^o  creek,  so  named  firom  the  frequent  tokens 
we  discovered  of  that  American  tiehemoth.  Here  the  bushes  were  so  intole- 
rably thick,  that  we  were  obliged  to  cover  the  bread  bags  with  our  deer  skins, 
othwwise  the  joke  of  one  of  the  Indians  must  have  haf^ned  to  us  in  good 
canwrti  that  in  a  fbw  day*  we  must  cut  up  our  house  to. make  bags  fiir  our 
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bread,  and  so  be  forced  to  expose  our  backs  in  compllmait  to  our  bellies.  We 
computed  we  had  then  biscuit  enough  left  to  last  us,  witli  good  management, 
.seven  weeks  longer;  and  this  being  our  chief  dependence,  it  imported  tia  to 
be  very  careful  both  in  the  carriage  and  the  distribution  of  it. 

We  had  now  no  other  drink  but  what  Adam  drank  in  Paradise,  though  to 
our  comfort  we  found  the  water  excellent,  by  the  help  of  which  we  perceived 
our  appetites  to  mend*  our  dumbers  to  sweeten,  the  stream  of  life  to  run  cod 
and  peaceably  in  our  veins,  and  if  ever  we  dreamed  of  women,  they  were 
Idnd.  Our  men  killed  a  very  &t  buck  and  several  turkeys.  These  two  kinds  of 
meat  boHed  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rice  or  French  barley,  made 
excellent  soup,  and,  what  happens  rarely  in  other  good  things,  it  never  cloyed, 
no  more  than  an  engaging  wife  would  do,  by  being  a  constant  dish.-  Our  In- 
dian was  very  superstitioas  in  this  matter,  and  told  us,  with  a  face  fbll  of  con- 
cern, that  if  we  continued  to  boil  venison  and  turkey  together,  we  should  |br 
the  future  kill  nothing,  because  the  spirit  that  presided  over  the  woods  would 
drive  all  the  game  out  of  our  sight  But  we  had  the  happiness  to  find  this  an 
idle  superstition,  and  though  his  argument  could  not  convince  us,  yet  our  repeat- 
ed experience  at  last,  with  much  ado,  convinced  him.  We  observed  abundance 
of  colt's  foot  and  maiden-hair  in  many  places,  and  no  where  a  larger  quantity 
than  here.  They  are  both  excellent  pectoral  plants,  and  seem  to  have  greater 
virtues  much  in  this  part  of  the  world  than  in  more  northern  climates ;  and  I 
believe  it  may  pass  for  a  rule  in  botanies,  that  where  any  vegetable  is  planted 
by  the'  hand  of  nature,  it  has  more  virtue  than  in  places  whereto  it  is  trans- 
Idanted  by  the  curiosity  of  man. 

8th.  Notwithstanding  we  hurried  away  the  surv^rors  very  early,  yet  the 
underwoods  embarra8«d  them  so  much  that  they  could  with  difficulty  ad- 
vance the  line  four  miles  and  twenty  poles.  Our  clothes  sufl^red  extremely 
by  the  bushes,  and  it  was  really  as  much  as  both  our  hands  could  do  to  pre- 
serve our  eyes  in  our  heads.  Our  poor  horses,  too,  could  hardly  drag  their 
loads  through  the  saplings,  which  stood  so  close  together  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  draw  and  carry  at  the  same  time.  We  quartered  near  a  spring 
of  very  fine  water,  as  soft  as  oil  and  as  cold  as  ice,  to  make  us  amends  for  the 
want  of  wine.  And  our  Indian  knocked  down  a  very  fat  doe,  just  time 
enough  to  hinder  us  from  going  supperless  to  bed.  The  heavy  baggage 
could  not  come  up  with  us,  because  of  the  excessive  badness  of  the  ways. 
This  gave  us  no  small  uneasiness,  but  it  went  worse  with  the  poor  men  that 
guarded  it  They  had  nothing  in  the  world  with  them  but  dry  bread,  nor 
durst  they  eat  any  of  that  for  fear  of  inflaming  their  thirst  in  a  place  where 
they  could  find  no  water  to  quench  it  This  was,  however,  the  better  to  be 
endured,  because  it  was  the  first  fast  any  one  had  kept  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, and  then,  thanks  to  the  gracious  Guardian  of  the  woods  *  there  was  no 
more  than  a  single  meal  lost  to  a  few  of  the  company.  We  were  entertained 
this  night  with  the  yell  of  a  whole  family  of  wolves,  in  which  we  could  dis- 
tinguish tlie  treble,  toior  and  bass,  very  clearly.  These  beasts  of  prey  kept 
ivetty  much  upon  our  track,  being  tempted  by  the  garbage  of  the  creatures 
we  l^led  every  day ;  for  which  we  were  serenaded  with  their  shrill  pipes  almost 
every  night  This  beast  is  not  so  untameable  as  the  panther,  but  the  Iiidlans 
know  how  to  gentle  their  whelps,  and  use  them  about  their  cabins  instead  of 
dogs. 

9th.  The  thickets  were  hereabouts  so  impenetrable,  that  we  were  obliged, 
at  first  setting  ofi*  this  morning,  to  order  four  pioneers  to  clear  the  way  be- 
fore the  surveyors.  But,  after  about  two  mUes  of  these  rough  woods,  we 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  open  grounds  and  not  very  uneven,  by  the 
help  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  push  the  line  about  six  miles.  The  baggage 
that  lay  short  of  our  camp  last  night  came  up  about  noon,  and  the  men  made 
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heavy  complaints,  that  they  had  been  half  starred,  like  Tantalus,  In  the  midgt 

of  plenty,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned. 

The  soil  we  past  over  this  day  was  generally  very  good,  being  clothed 
with  large  trees,  of  poplar,  hickory  and  oak.  But  another  certain  token  of 
its  fertility  was,  that  wild  angelica  grew  plentifully  upon  it.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  being  very  warm  and  aromatic,  is  coveted  by  woodsmen  extreme- 
ly as  a  dry  dram,  that  is,  when  rum,  that  cordial  for  all  distresses,  is  wanting. 
Several  deer  came  into  our  view  as  we  marched  along,  but  none  into  the  pot, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  ua  to  sup  on  the  fragments  we  had  been  so 
provident  as  to  carry  along  with  us.  This  being  but  a  temperate  repast, 
made  some  of  our  hungry  fellows  call  the  place  we  lodged  at  that  night. 
Bread  and  Water  Camp. 

A  great  flock  of  cranes  flew  over  our  quarters,  that  were  exceeding  clamo- 
rous in  their  flight.  They  seem  to  steer  their  course  towards  the  south  (be- 
ing  birds  of  passage)  in  quest  of  warmer  weather.  They  only  took  this 
country  in  their  way,  being  as  rarely  met  with,  in  this  part  of  the  world,'  as  a 
highwayman  or  a  beggar.  These  bbrds  travti  generally  in  flocks,  and  when- 
they  roost  they  place  sentinels  upon  some  of  the  highest  trees,  which  con- 
stantly stand  upon  one  leg  to  keep  themselves  walUng.* 

Our  Indian  Idlled  nothing  all  day  but  a  mountain  partridge,  which  a  little 
resembled  the  common  partridge  in  the  plumage,  but  was  near  as  large  as  a 
dunghill  hen.  These  are  very  frequent  towards  the  mountains,  though  we 
had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  very  few.  They  are  apt  to  be  shy,  and  conse- 
quently the  noise  of  so  great  a  number  of  people  might  easily  scare  them 
away  from  our  sight.  We  found  what  we  conceived  to  be  good  limestone 
in  several  places,  and  a  great  quantity  of  blue  slate. 

10th.  The  day  b^an  very  fortunately  by  killing  a  fat  doe,  and  two  brace 
of  wild  turkeys ;  so  the  plenty  of  the  morning  made  amends  for  the  short 
commons  over  night  One  of  the  new  men  we  brought  out  with  us  the  last 
time  was  unfortunately  heard  to  wish  himself  at  home,  and  for  that  show 
impatience  was  publicly  reprimanded  at  the  head  of  the  men,  who  were  all 
drawn  up  to  witness  his  disgrace.  He  was  asked  how  he  came  so  soon  to 
be  tired  of  the  company  of  so  many  brave  fellows,  and  whether  it  was  the 
danger  or  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  that  disheartened  him!  This  public  re> 
proof  from  thenceforward  put  an  effectual  stop  to  an  complaints,  and  not  a 
man  amongst  ua  after  that  ^t^ed  so  much  as  to  wish  himself  in  Faradise. 
A  small  distance  from  our  camp  we  crossed  a  ideasant  stream  of  water 
called  Cocquade  creek,  and  something  more  than  a.mlle  fi-om  thence  our  Ihie 
intersected  the  south  branch  of  Roanoke  river  the  first  time,  which  we  called 
the  Dan.  It  was  about  two  hundred  yards  wide' where  we  forded  it,  and 
when  we  came  over  to  the  west  side,  we  found  the  banks  lined  with  a  forest 
of  tall  canes,  that  grew  more  than  a  furlong  in  depth.  So  that  It  cost  us 
abundance  of  time  and  labour  to  cut  a  passage  through  them  wide  enough 
for  our  baggage.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  leisure  to  take  a  full  view  of  tUs 
fhanning  river.   The  stream,  wliich  was  perfectly  dear,  ran  down  about 

*  Not  tie  these  birda  the  only  aaimftls  tbot  appoint  scouls  to  ktep  the  maia  body  from 
being  surprised.  For  tbe  baboons,  whenever  they  go  upon  any  miKbievoiu  expeditioo* 
ftich  as  robbibf;  an  orchard,  place  sentinels  to  look  out  towards  evenr  pcnnt  of  the 
compass,  and  give  notice  of  any  danger.  Then  ranking  theipselves  in  one  file,  that  reaehei 
fitrm  tbt  nieuotaiR  where  they  harbour,  (o  the  orchard  they  intend  to  rob,  some  of  them 
toi9  the  fruits  from  tbe  trees  to  those  that  stand  nearest,  thestt  throw  them  to  the  next, 
and  so  from  one  to  the  other,  till  the  fruit  is  ail  secured  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  harm's 
4ray.  In  the  mean  time,  if  any  of  the  scouts  should  be  careless  at  their  posts,  and  suffer 
■ay  sarprise,  titey  are  torn  to  pieces  without  mercy.  In  case  of  danger  these  sentinels 
set  up  •  fearful  cry,  upon  which  the  test  take  tbe  alarm,  aod  scour  away  to  the  moQQ. 
taint  11  fut  as  they  can.  -  - 
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two  knots,  or  two  miles,  an  hour,  when  the  water  was  at  the  lowrat  The 
bottom  was  covered  with  a  coarse  gravel,  spangled  very  thick  with  a 
shining  substance,  that  almost  dazzled  the  eye,  and  the  sand  upon  either  shore 
sparkled  with  the  same  splendid  particles.  At  first  sight,  the  sunbeams 
giving  a  yellow  cast  to  these  spangles  made  .us  fkncy  them  to  be  gold  du^ 
and  consequently  that  all  our  fortunes  were  made.  Such  hopes  as  these 
were  the  less  extravagant,  because  several  rivers  lying  mudi  about  the  same 
latitude  with  this  have  formerly  abounded  with  fiagments  of  that  tempting 
metal  Witness  the  Tagus  In  Portugal,  the  Hebcr  in  Thrace,  and  the  I^olus 
in  Lesser  Aria ;  not  to  mentton  the  rivers  on  the  Gold  Coast  In  Africa,  which 
lie  In  a  mwe  southern  climate.  But  we  soon  found  ourselves  mistaken,  and 
our  gtdd  dust  dwindled  into  small  Ba3sies  of  isinglass.  However,  thot^h 
this  did  not  make  the  river  so  rich  as  we  could  wish,  yet  it  made  it  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  We  marched  about  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this  river, 
as  far  as  Cane  creek,  so  called  from  a  iHwligious  quantity  of  tall  canes  that 
fringed  the  banks  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  this  creek  wc  marked  out  our 
quarters,  and  were  glad  to  find  our  horses  fond  of  the  canes,  though  they 
scoured  them  smartly  at  first,  and  discoloured  their  dung.  This  beautiful  ve- 
getable grows  commonly  fi'om  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  and  some  of  them 
as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  Though  these  appeared  large  to  us,  yet  they  are 
no  more  than  spires  of  grass,  if  compared  to  those  which  some  curious  tra< 
Tellers  tell  us  grow  in  the  East  Indies,  one  joint  of  which  will  make  a  brace 
of  canoes,  if  sawed  in  two  in  the  middle.  Ours  continue  green  tlirough'  all 
the  seasons  during  the  space  of  six  years,  and  the  seventh  shed  their  seed, 
wither  away  and  die.  The  spring  following  they  begin  to  shoot  again,  and 
reach  their  former  stature  the  second  or  third  year  after.  They  grow  so  ^ck, 
and  their  roots  lace  together  so  firmly,  that  they  are  the  best  guard  that  can 
be  of  the  river  bank,  which  would  otherwise  be  washed  away  by  the  freqimit 
Inundations  that  happen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They  would  also  serve 
excellently  wpJl  to  [dant  on  the  borders  of  fish-ponds  and  canals,  to  secure 
their  sides  from  fiiUing  in;  thoo^  I  fear  they  would  not  grow  kindly  in 
a  ecM  country,  bdng  itddom  seen  here  so  northo-ly  as  thirty-eight  degrees  of 
latltttde. 

lltii.  At  the  distance  (rf'four  miles  and  sixty  poles  fi-om  the  place  where  we 
encamped,  we  came  upon  the  river  Dan  a  second  time ;  though  it  was  not  so 
wide  in  this  place  as  where  we  crossed  it  first,  being  not  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards'  over.  The  west  shore  continued  to  t>e  covered  with  the  canes 
above  mentioned,  tmt  not  to  so  great  a  breadth  as  before,  and  it  Is  remarkable 
that  these  canes  are  much  nore  frequent  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  than  on 
the  east,  where  they  grow  gener^ly  very  scattering.  It  was  still  a  beautiful 
iriream,  rolling  down  Its  limpid  and  murmuring  waters  among  the  rocks, 
which  lay  scattered  here  and  there,  to  make  up  the  variety  of  the  prospect, 
it  was  about  two  miles  from  this  river  to  the  end  of  our  day's  work,  which 
led  us  mostly  over  broken  grounds  and  troublesome  underwoods.  Hereabout, 
from  one  of  the  higtiest  bills,  we  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  north-west  of  our  course.  They  seemed  to  lie  at  a  vast  distance,  and 
looked  like  ranges  of  blue  (^ods  rising  tme  above  another.  We  enoucped 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  river,  where  we  made  good  cheer  npm  a  very 
fat  buck,  that  luckily  in  oar  way.  The  Indian  likewise  shot  a  wild 
turkey,  but  conitesed  he  would  not  bring  it  us,  lest  we  ^uld  continae  to 
provoke  the  guardian  of  the  forest,  by  cooking  the  t>ea8ts  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  tdr  together  in  one  vessel.  This  instance  at  Indian  superstition, 
I  confess,  is  countenanced  In  some  measure  by  the  Leritlcal  taw,  which  for- 
bade the  mixing  things  of  a  different  nature  together  in  the  same  field,  or  in 
tbe  same  garment,  and  why  not  then  in  the  same  kstUel  But,  after  ^  if  the 
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Jumbling  of  two  torts  of  flesh  together  be  a  dn,  how  IntoleraUe  an  offence 
must  it  t>e  to  make  a  Spanish  oUa,  that  is,  a  hotchpotch  of  every  Und  of  thing 
that  is  eatable !  And  the  good  people  of  England  would  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for,  for  beating  up  so  many  different  ingredients  into  a  pudding. 
■  12th.  We  were  so  cruelty  entangled  with  bushes  and  grape-vines  all  day, 
that  we  could  advance  the  line  no  farther  than  five  miles  and  twenty-eight 
poles.  The  vines  grow  very  thick  in  these  woods,  twining  lovingly  round 
the  trees  almost  every  where,  especially  to  the  saplings.  This  makes  it  evi- 
dent how  natural  both  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  are  to  vines, 
though  I  believe  most  to  our  own  vines.  The  grapes  we  commonly  met  with 
were  black,  though  there  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  white  grapes  that,  grow 
wild.  The  black  are  very  sweet,  but  small,  because  the  strength  of  the  vine 
spends  itself  in  wood ;  though  without  question  a  proper  culture  would  make 
the  same  grapes  both  larger  and  sweeter.  But,  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
I  have  drunk  tolerable  good  wine  pressed  from  them,  though  made  wittKNit 
skin.  Ttwre  is  then  good  reason  to  believe  it  might  ado^t  of  great  improve- 
ment, if  rightly  managed.  Our  Indian  killed  a  brar,  two  years  old,  that  was 
feasting  on  these  grapes.  He  was  very  &t,  as  they  generally  are  in  that  sea- 
SOD  of  the  year.  In  the  fell,  the  flesh  at  this  anhnal  has  a  high  relish,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  creatures,  thooj^  inclining  nearest  to  that  of  pork,  or 
rather  of  wild  boar.  A  true  woodsman  prefers  this  sort  of  meat  to  that  of 
the  Attest  venison,  not  only  for  the  haut  gout^  but  also  because  the  &t  of  it  Is 
well  tasted,  and  never  rises  in  the  stomach.  Another  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  this  meat  is,  that  it  is  less  apt  to  corrupt  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  As  agreeable  as  such  rich  diet  was  to  the  men,  yet  we  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  it,  tasted  it  at  first  with  some  sort  of  squeamishness, 
that  anunal  being  of  the  dog  kind ;  though  a  little  use  soon  reconciled  us  to 
this  American  venison.  And  that  its  being  of  the  dog  kind  might  give  us  the 
less  disgust,  we  had  the  example  of  that  ancient  ahd  polite  people,  the  Chi- 
nese, who  reckon  dog's  flesh  too  good  for  any  under  the  quality  of  a  manda- 
rin. This  beast  is  in  truth  a  very  clean  feeder,  living,  while  the  season  lasts, 
upon  acorns,  chestnuts  and  chinqnapins,  wild  honey  and  wild  grapes.  They 
are  naturally  not  carnivorous,  unless  hunger  constrain  them  to  it,  ^er  the 
mast  is  all  gone,  and  the  product  of  the  woods  quite  exhausted.  They  are 
not  provident  enough  to  lay  up  any  hoard,  like  the  squirrds,  nor  can  they, 
after  all,  live  very  long  upon  Uckmg  their  paws,  as  air  John  MandevU  and 
some  other  travellers  tell  us,  but  are  forced  in  the  winter  months  to  quit  the 
mountuDS,  and  visit  the  inhabitants.  Their  errand  Is  then  to  surprise  a  poor 
hog  at  a  i^nch  to  keep  them  from  starving.  And  to  show  that  they  are  not 
fledi^ters  by  trade,  they  devour  their  prey  very  awkwardly.  They  do  not 
kill  it  right  out,  and  feaist  upon  its  bloed  and  entrails,  like  other  ravenous 
beasts,  but  having,  after  a  &ir  pursuit,  seized  it  with  their  paws,  they  begin 
first  upon  the  rump,  and  so  devour  one  collop  after  another,  till  they  come  to 
the  vitals,  the  poor  animal  crying  all,  the  while,  for  several  minutes  together. 
However,  in  so  doing,  Bruui  acts  a  little  imprudently,  because  the  dismal  out- 
cry of  the  hog  alarms  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  odds  but  he  pays  the  for-* 
feit  with  his  ife,  l)efore  he  can  secure  his  retreat.  But  l>ears  soon  grow  weary 
of  this  unnatural  diet,  and  about  January,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gotten 
Ui  the  woods,  they  retire  into  some  cave  or  hollow  tree,  where  they  sleep 
away  two  or  three  months  very  comfortably.  But  then  they  quit  their  holes 
in  March,  when  the  fish  begin  to  run  up  the  rivers,  on  which  they  are  forced 
to  keep  Lent,  till  some  fruit  or  berry  comes  m  season.  But  bears  are  fondest 
(rf*  chestnuts,  which  grow  plentifully  towards  the  mountains,  upon  very  large 
treea,  where  the  soU  bappesa  to  be  rich.  We  were  curious  to  know  how  it 
hi^ipaiMd  that  many  of  the  outward  branchesof  those  trees  came  to  be  bn^cen 
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off  In  that  solitary  place,  and  were  Informffd  that  the  bears  are  so  discreet  as 
not  to  trust  their  unwieldy  bodi»  on  the  smaller  limbs  of  the  tree,  that  would 
not  bear  their  weight ;  but  after  venturing  as  &r  as.is  safe,  uriiich  they  can 
judge  to  an  inch,  they  bite  off  the  end  of  the  branch,  which  foiling  down, 
they  are  content  to  finish  their  repast  upon  the  ground.  In  the  same  cautious 
manner  they  secure  the  acorns  that  grow  on  the  weaker  limbs  of  the  oak. 
And  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  these  instances,  a  liear  carries  instinct  a  great 
way,  and  acts  more  reasonably  than  many  of  his  betters,  who  indiscreetly 
venture  upon  frail  projects  that  wjll  not  bear  tbem. 

1 3th.  This  being  Sunday,  we  rested  from  our  fatigue,  and  had  leisure  to  re- 
flect on  the  signal  mercies  of  Providence. 

The  great  plenty  of  meat  wherewith  Bearskin  furnished  us  in  these  lonely 
woods  made  us  once  more  shorten  the  men's  allowance  of  bread,  from  five  to 
four  pounds  of  biscuit  a  week.  This  was  the  moie  necessary,  because  we 
knew  not  yet  how  long  our  business  might  require  us  to  be  out. 

In  the  afternoon  our  hunters  went  forth,  and  returned  triumphantly  with 
three  brace  of  wild  turkeys.  They  told  us  they  could  see  the  mountains  dis- 
tinctly from  every  eminence,  though  the  atmosphere  was  so  thiclcwith  smoke 
that  they  appeared  at  a  greater  distance  than  they  really  were. 

Id  the  evening  we  examined  our  firiend  Bearskin,  concerning  the  religion  trf* 
bis  country,  and  he  expl^ned  it  to  us,  without  any  of  that  reserve  to  whk;h 
bis  nation  is  subject  He  told  us  he  belteved  there  was  one  supreme  God, 
who  had  several  subaltern  deities  under  him.  And  that  this  master  God  made 
the  world  a  long  time  ago.  That  he  told  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  their 
business  in  the  beginnings  which  they,  with  good  looking  after,  have  faithfully 
performed  ever  since.  That  the  same  Power  that  made  all  things  at  first  has 
taken  care  to  keep  them  in  the  same  method  and  motion  ever  since.  He  be- 
lieved that  God  had  formed  many  worlds  before  he  formed  this,  but  that  those 
worlds  either  gipw  old  and  ruinous,  or  were  destroyed  for  the  dishonesty  of 
the  inhabitants.  That  God  is  very  just  and  very  good — ever  well  pleased  with 
those  men  who  possess  those  god-like  qualities.  That  he  takes  good  people 
into  his  safe  protection,  makes  them  very  rich,  fills  their  bellies  plentifully, 
preserves  them  from  sickness,  and  from  being  surprised  or  overcome  by  their 
enemies.  But  all  such  as  tell  lies,  and  cheat  those  they  have  dealings  with, 
he  never  foils  to  punish  with  sickness,  poverty  and  hunger,  and,  after  all  that, 
suffers  them  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  and  scalped  by  those  that  fight  against 
them.  He  bdieved  that  after  death  both  good  and  bad  peo|4e  are  conducted 
by  a  strong  guard  into  a  great  road.  In  which  departed  souls  travel  together 
fbr  some  time,  till  at  a  certain  distance  this  road  forks  Into  two  paths,  the  one 
eztremdy  level,  and  the  other  stony  and  raountainoua  Here  the  good  are 
parted  from  the  bad  by  a  flash  of  Ughtnii^,  the  first  bdng  hurried  away  to 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  The  right  hand  road  leads  to  a  charmhig 
-  warm  country,  where  the  ^ring  is  everlasting,  and  every  month  is  May ;  and 
as  the  year  is  always  In  its  youth,  so  are  the  people,  and  particularly  the  wo- 
men are  bright  as  stars,  and  never  scold.  That  in  this  happy  climate  there 
are  deer,  turkeys,  ellcs,  and  buffaloes  innumerable,  perpetually  fot  and  gentle, 
while  the  trees  are  loaded  with  delicious  fruit  quite  throughout  the  four  sea- 
sons. That  the  soil  brings  forth  corn  spontaneously,  without  the  curse  of  la- 
bour, and  so  very  wholesome,  that  none  who  have  tiie  happiness  to  eat  of  it 
are  ever  sick,  grow  old,  or  die.  Near  the  entrance  Into  this  blessed  land  sits 
a  venerable  old  man  on  a  mat  richly  woven,  whe  examines  strictly  all  that 
are  brought  before  him,  and  ff  they  have  behaved  well,  the  guards  are  ordw- 
ed  to  open  the  crystal  gate,  and  let  them  enter  into  the  laad  of  ddight  The 
left  hand  path  is  very  rngsed  and  uneven,  laadingto  a  du'k  and  barnd  ctim>> 
try,  wbera  It  i«  always  winter.  The  grouid  ii  tto  wMh  yMur  nnmd  oovered 
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with  snow,  and  nothing  is  to  be  s^n  upon  the  trees  but  icicles.  AH  the  peo- 
ple are  hungry,  yet  have  not  a  morsel  of  any  thing  to  eat,  except  a  bitter  kind 
of  potato,  that  gives  them  the  dry  gripes,  and  fills  their  whole  body  with 
loatlisome  ulcers,  that  stink,  and  are  insupportably  painful.  Here  all  the  wo- 
men are  old  and  ugly,  having  daws  like  a  panther,  with  which  they  fly  upon 
the  men  that  slight  their  passion.  For  it  seems  these  bayard  old  furies  are 
Intolerably  fond,  and  expect  a  vast  deal  of  cherishing.  They  talk  much,  and 
exceedingly  shrUI,  giving  exquisite  pain  to  the  drum  of  the  ear,  which  in  that 
place  of  torment  i$  so  tender,  that  every  sharp  note  wounds  it  to  the  quick. 
At  the  end  of  this  path  sits  a  dreadfUI  old  woman  on  a  monstrous  toad^stoc^, 
whose  head  is  covered  with  rattle-snakes  instead  of  tresses,  with  faring 
white  eyes,  that  strike  a  terror  unspeakable  into  all  that  behold  her.  This 
hag  pronounces  sentence  of  woe  upon  all  the  miserable  wretches  that  hold 
up  their  hands  at  her  tribunal.  After  this  they  are  delivered  over  to  huge 
turkey-buzzards,  like  harpies,  that  fly  away  with  them  to  the  place  above 
mentioned.  Here,  after  they  have  heea  tormented  a  ceitain  number  of  years, 
according  to  their  several  degrees  of  guilt,  they  are  again  driven  back  into 
this  world,  to  try  if  they  will  mend  their  manners,  and  merit  a  place  the  next 
time  in  the  regions  of  bliss.  This  was  the  substance  of  Bearskin's  religion, 
and  was  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  could  be  expected  from  a  mere  state  of 
nature,  without  one  glimpse  of  revelation  or  philosophy.  It  contained,  however, 
the  three  great  articles  of  natural  religion:  the  belief  of  a  God;  the  moral 
distinction  betwixt  good  and  evil;  and  the  expectation  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  world.  Indeed,  the  Indian  notion  of  a  fiiture  haptn- 
ness  is  a  little  gross  and  sensucd,  like  Mahomet's  paradise.  But  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  in  a  peofie  that  are  contented  with  Nature  as  they  find  her,  and 
have  no  other  lights  but  what  Uiey  receive  from  purblind  tradition  1 

14th.  There  having  been  great  «gns  of  rain  yesterday  evening,  we  had 
taken  our  precautions  in  securing  the  bread,  and  trenching  in  pur  tent  The 
men  had  also  stretched  their  blankets  upon  poles,  pent-house  fashion,  against 
the  weather,  so  that  nobody  was  taken  unprepared.  It  began  to  f^l  heavily 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  held  not  up  till  near  noon.  Every 
thing  was  so  thoroughly  soaked,  that  we  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  decam^nng 
that  day.  This  gave  leisure  to  the  most  expert  of  our  gunners  to  go  and  try 
their  fortunes,  and  they  succeeded  so  well,  that  they  returned  about  noon 
with  three  fat  deer,  and  four  wild  turkeys.  Thus  Providence  took  care  of  us, 
and  however  short  the  men  might  be  in  their  bread,  it  is  certain  they  had 
meat  at  full  allowance.  The  cookery  went  on  merrily  ail  night  long,  to  keep 
the  damps  from  entering  our  pores;  and  in  truth  the  impressions  of  the  air 
ate  much  more  powerful  upon  empty  stomachs.  In  such  a  glut  of  provisions, 
a  true  woodsman,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  tike  our  honest  country- 
men the  Indians,  keeps  eating  on,  to  avoid  the  ImputaUon  of  idleness ;  though, 
in  a  scarcUy,  the  Indian  wUl  fast  with  a  much  better  grace  than  they.  They 
can  subsist  several  days  upon  a  little  rockahominy,  which  is  parched  Indl^ 
corn  r^uced  to  powder.  This  they  moisten  in  the  hollow  of  their  han^s 
wUh  a  little  water,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  how  small  a  quantity,  of  it  trill 
support  them.  It  is  true  they  grow  a  Uttle  lank  upon  it,  but  to  make  them- 
sdves  feel  full,  they  gnrd  up  their  loins  very  tight  with  a  belt,  taking  up  a  hc^ 
every  day.  With  this  slender  subsistence  they  are  able  to  travel  very  long 
journeys ;  but  then,  to  make  themselves  amends,  when  they  do  meet  with 
better  cheer,  they  eat  without  ceasing,  till  they  have  ravened  themselves  into 
another  famine. 

This  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been  detained  a  whole  day  in  our 

camp  by  the  rain,  and  therefore  had  reason  to  bear  it  with  the  more  patiencn 
*  •  •  •  •  4  I  * 
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The  few  good  husbands  amongst  us  took  some  thought  of  their  twcks  as 
well  as  thelr  bellies,  and  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  put  their  habiliments 
in  repair,  which  had  suffered  wofully  by  the  bushes.  The  horses  got  some 
rest,  by  reason  of  the  bad  weather,  but  very  little  food,  the  chief  of  their 
forage  being  a  little  wild  rosemary,  which  resembles  the  garden  rosemary 
pretty  much  fn  figure,  but  not  at  all  in  taste  or  smell.  Tt^  plant  grows  in 
small  tufts  here  and  there  on  the  barren  land  in  these  upper  parts,  and  the 
horses  liked  it  well,  but  the  misfortune  was,  they  could  not  enoni^  of  it 
to  fill  their  bellies. 

15th.  After  the  clouds  broke  away  hi  the  mombig,  the  people  dried  thdr 
Uankets  with  all  diligence.  Nevertheless,  it  was  noon  before  we  were  In  con- 
dition to  move  forward,  and  then  were  so  puzzled  with  passing  the  river 
twice  in  a  small  distance,  that  we  could  advance  the  line  in  all  no  fiirther  than 
one  fdngle  mile  and  three  hundred  poles.  The  first  time  we  passed  the  Dan 
this  day  was  two  himdred  and  for^  poles  from  the  place  where  we  lay,  and 
the  seeond  time  was  one  mile  and  seven  poles  beyond  that.  This  was  now 
the  fourth  time  we  forded  that  fine  river,  which  still  tended  west«^,  wtkh 
many  short  and  returning  reaches. 

The  surveyors  had  much  diflSculty  in  getting  over  the  river,  finding  it 
deeper  than  formerly.  The  breadth  of  it  here  did  not  extxed  fifty  ytada. 
The  banks  w«re  about  twenty  feet  high  from  the  water,  and  beautifully  beset 
with  canes.  Our  baj^age  horses  crcssed  not  the  ilv^  here  at  all,  but,  fetch- 
ing a  compass,  went  round  the  bend  of  It  On  our  way  we  forded  Sable 
creek,  so  called  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  water,  which  happened,  I  lup- 
pose,  by  its  being  shaded  on  both  sides  with  canes. 

In  the  evening  we  quartered  hi  a  charming  situation  near  the  ang^e  of  the 
river,  from  whence  our  eyes  were  carried  down  both  reaches,  which  kept  a 
straight  course  for  a  great  way  together.  This  [n-ospcct  was  so  beautiful, 
that  we  were  perpetu^y  clhnbhig  up  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  tiiat  we 
might  enjoy  it  in  more  perfection. 

Now  the  weather  grew  cool,  the  wild  geese  began  to  direct  their  flight  this 
way  fhim  Hudson's  bay,  and  the  lakes  that  lay  north-west  of  us.  They  are 
very  lean  at  their  first  coming,  but  fiitten  soon  upon  a  sort  of  grass  that 
grows  on  the  shores  and  rocks  of  this  river.  The  Indians  call  this  (ovd 
cohunks,  from  the  hoarse  note  it  has,  and  begin  the  year  from  the  coming  of 
the  cohunks,  which  happens  in  the  beginning  of  October.  These  wild  geese 
are  gmrded  from  cold  by  a  down,  that  is  exquisitely  soft  and  fine,  which 
makes  them  much  more  valuable  for  their  feathers  tiian  for  their  fiesh,  which 
is  daric  aad  eoarae. 

The  men  chased  a  bear  Into  the  river  tiiat  got  safe  ova*,  notwithstanding 
tihe  eontlnual  fire  frcm  the  shore  upcm  htm.  He  seemed  to  swim  but  heavily, 
considerbig  it  was  for  his  life.  Where  the  water  is  sbaUow,  it  Is  no  nncom- 
mon  thing  to  see  a  bear  ^Uig,  in  the  summer  time,  on  a  heap  of  gravd  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  not  only  to  cool  himself;  but  likewise  for  the  advan- 
tage of  flshft^,  peurticularly  for  a  small  sheD-fii^,  that  is  brought  down  with  the 
stream.  In  the  upper  part  of  James  river  I  have  observed  this  several  times, 
and  wondered  very  much,  at  first,  how  so  many  heaps  of  small  stones  came  to 
be  piled  up  in  the  water,  till  at  last  we  spied  a  bear  sitting  upon  one  of  them, 
looking  with  great  attention  on  the  stream,  and  raking  up  something  with  his 
paw,  which  I  take  to  be  the  shell-fish  above  mentioned. 

16th.  It  was  ten  o'clock  this  morning  before  the  horsts  could  be  found, 
having  hidden  themselves  among  the  canes,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty 
just  ai  hand.  Not  far  from  our  camp  we  went  over  a  brook,  whose  banks 
were  edged  on  both  sides  with  these  canes.  But  three  miles  fUrther  we 
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forded  a  larger  stream,  which  we  called  Lowland  creek,  by  reaaoa  of  the 
great  breadth  of  low  grounds  inclosed  between  that  and  the  river. 

The  iiigh  land  we  travelled  over  was  very  good,  and  the  low  grounds  pro- 
mised the  greatest  fertility  of  any  IJiad  ever  seen.  At  the  end  of  four  miles 
and  three  hundred  and  eleven  poles  from  where  we  lay,  the  line  intersected 
the  Dan  the  fifth  time.  We  had  day  enough  to  carry  it  farther,  but  the  sur- 
veyors could  find  no  safe  ford  over  the  river.  This  obliged  tis  to  rtde  two 
miles  up  the  river  in  quest  of  a  ford,  and  by  the  way  we  traversed  several 
amall  Indian  fields,  where  we  conjectured  the  Sawroes  had  been  used  to  plant 
com,  the  town  where  they  had  lived  lying  seven  or  eight  miles  more  south- 
erly, upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  These  Indian  fields  produced  a 
sweet  kmd  of  grass,  ahnost  knee-high,  which  was  excdirat  forage  for  the 
horses.  It  must  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  Indian  towns,  like  religious 
houses,  are  remarkable  for  a  fruitful  situation ;  for  being  by  nature  not  very 
industrious,  they  choose  such  a  situation  as  will  subsist  them  with  the  least 
labour.  The  trees  grew  surprisUigly  large  In  this  low  ground,  and  amongst 
the  rest  we  observed  a  tall  khid  of  hickory,  peculiar  to  tiie  upper  parts  of  the 
eoontry.  It  is  covered  with  a  very  roi^h  bark,  and  produces  a  nut  with  a 
thick  shdl  liiat  is  easily  toroken.  The  kernel  is  not  so  rank  as  that  of  the 
common  hickory,  but  altogether  as  diy.  And  now  I  am  upon  the  subject  of 
these  nuts,  it  may  not  be  Imfuroper  to  remai^  that  a  very  great  benefit  aAgtA 
be  made  tk  nut-oil  fn  this  colony.  The  wahiuts,  the  hickory-nuts,  and  i^g- 
nuts,  contain  a  vast  d^  of  oil,  that  might  tie  pressed  out  In  great  abundance, 
with  proper  machines.  The  trees  grow  very  kindly,  and  may  be  easily 
propagated.  They  l>ear  plenty  of  nuts  every  year,  that  are  now  of  no  other 
use  in  the  world  but  to  ft«d  hogs.  It  is  certain  there  is  a  large  consumption 
of  this  oil  in  several  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  it  is  eaten  instead  of  oil-olive,  being  tolerably  sweet 
and  wholesome.  The  Indian  killed  a  fat  buck,  and  the  men  brought  in  four 
bears  and  a  brace  of  wild  turkeys,  so  that  this  was  truly  a  land  of  plenty, 
both  for  man  and  beast 

17th.  We  detached  a  party  of  men  this  morning  early  in  search  of  a 
ford,  who  after  all  could  find  none  that  was  safe ;  though,  dangerous  as  it  was, 
we  determined  to  make  use  of  it,  to  avoid  all  further  delay.  Accordingly 
we  rode  over  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  some  of  which  lay  below  the  sur&ce 
of  the  water,  and  some  above  it  Those  that  lay  under  the  water  were  as 
•lippery  as  ice ;  and  the  current  ^Ided  ever  them  so  swifty,  that  though  it 
wat  only  water,  It  made  us  perfectly  drank.  Yet  we  were  all  so  fortunate 
as  tp  get  safe  over  to  the  west  shore,  with  no  other  damage  than  the  sopping 
some  of  our  bread  by  the  flouncing  of  the  horses.  The  tedious  time  apent 
ta  fincUng  out  this  ford,  and  in  getting  all  the  horses  over  it,  prevented  our 
carrying  the  line  more  than  two  miles  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  poles. 
This  was  the  last  time  we  crossed  the  Dan  with  our  line,  which  now  begeCa 
to  run  away  more  southerly,  with  a  very  flush  and  plentiful  stream,  the  de- 
scdptioa  whereof  must  be  left  to  future  discoveries,  though  we  are  vrdl 
assured  by  the  Indians  that  it  runs  through  the  motmtahis.  We  conducted 
the  baggage  a  roundabout  way  for  the  benefit  of  evener  grounds,  and  this 
carried  us  over  a  broad  level  of  exceeding  rich  land,  fiill  of  large  trees,  with 
vines  married  to  them,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  so  poetically.  We 
untreed  a  young  cub  in  our  march,  that  made  a  brave  stand  against  one  of 
the  best  of  our  dogs.  This  and  a  &wn  were  all  the  game  that  came  in  our 
way.  In  this  day's  journey,  as  in  many  others  before,  we  saw  beautlfiil 
marble  of  several  colours,  and  particularly  that  of  the  pui^de  kind  with  white 
streaks,  and  in  some  places  we  came  across  large  ptwes  of  pure  alabaster. 
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We  nmi^Eed  out  our  quarters  on  the  banks  trf'  a  purling  stream,  which  wa 
called  Cascade  creek,  by  reascm  oi  the  multitude  of  water^Is  that  are  in  it 
But,  difibrent  frwn  all  other  fitlls  that  ever  I  met  vitb,  the  rocks  over  irtdch 
the  water  rolled  were  aoSt,  and  would  split  easily  into  broad  flakes,  very  pro* 
per  for  pavement ;  and  some  fragmeriis  of  it  seemed  soft  raiouj^  for  hones, 
and  the  grain  fine  enough.  Near  our  camp  we  found  a  prickly  shrub,  rising 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  something;  hke  that  which  bears  the  l}arberry, 
ttiough  much  smaller.  The  leaves  had  a  fresh,  agreeable  smell,  and  I  -am 
persuaded  the  ladies  would  be  apt  to  &ncy  a  tea  made  of  them,  provided  they 
were  told  how  fiu-  it  came,  and  at  the  same  time  were  obliged  to  buy  it  very 
dear.  About  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  our  camp  rose  a  regular  mount,'  that 
commanded  a  full  prospect  of  the  mountains,  and  an  extensive  view  of  the 
flat  country.  But  being,  with  respect  to  the  high  mountains,  no  more  than  a 
pimple,  we  called  it  by  that  name.  Presently  after  sunset  we  discovered  a 
great  light  towards  the  west,  too  bright  for  a  fire,  and  more  resembling  the 
aurora  borealis.  This,  all  our  woodsmen '  told  us,  was  a  common  appear- 
ance in  the  high  lands,  and  generally  foreboded  bad  weather.  Their  explana- 
tion happened  to  be  exactly  true>  for  in  the  night  we  had  a  vlcdent  gale  of  wind, 
accompanied  with  smart  hail,  that  rattled  frightfully  amongst  the  trees,  though 
tt  was  not  large  raough  to  do  us  any  harm. 

We  crossed  Cascade  creek  over  a  ledge  of  smooth  rocks,  and  thm  scufited 
tiuroi^  a  mighty  thicket,  at  least  three  miles  long.  The  whole  was  aae 
continued  tract  of  rich  big^  land,  the  woods  whereof  had 'been  burnt  not  long 
before,  tt  was  then  overgrown  with  saplings  of  oak,  hickory  and  locust, 
interlaced  witii  grape  ^es.  bi  this  fine  land,  however,  we  met  with  no  water, 
tiU  at  the  end  ^  three  mOes  we  luckfly  came  upon  a  crystal  stream,  which, 
Hke  some  lovers  of  oonvmation,  discovered  every  thing  committed  to  its  faith- 
less bosom.  Then  we  came  upon  a  piece  of  rich  low  ground,  covered  with  lai^ 
trees,  of  the  extent  of  half  a  mile,  which  made  us  &ncy  ourselves  not  &r 
from  the  Rver ;  though  after  that  we  ascended  gently  to  higher  land,  with  no 
other  trees  growing  upon  it  except  butter- wood,  which  is  one  species  of  white 
maple.  This  being  a  dead  level,  without  the  least  declivity  to  carry  ofi*  the 
water,  was  moist  in  many  places,  and  produced  abundance  of  grass.  All 
our  woodsmen  call  these  flat  grotmds  high  land  ponds,  and  in  their  trading 
journeys  are  glad  to  halt  at  such  places  for  several  days  together,  to  recruit 
their  jaded  horses,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  when  there  Is  little  or  no 
grass  to  be  found  In  o^er  places.  This  high  land  pond  extended  above  two 
miles,  our  palfries  snatching  greedily  at  the  tufts  of  grass,  as  they  went  along. 
After  we  got  over  this  level,  we  descended  some  stony  hills  for  about  half  a 
mile,  and  then  came  upon  a  large  branch  of  the  river,  which  we  christened 
the  Irvin,  in  honour  of  our  teamed  professor.  This  river  we  forded  with  much 
difficulty  and  some  danger,  by  reason  of  the  hollow  spaces  betwixt  the 
JTOcks,  Into  which  our  horses  {dunged  almost  every  step.  The  Irvin  runs  into 
the  Dan  abt^t  fimr  mfles  to  the  southward  of  the  Une,  and  seemed  to  roll 
down  its  waters  from  the  N.  N.  W.  In  a  very  fidl  and  Umj^d  stream,  and  the 
munnur  it  made,  in  tumlding  over  the  rocks,  caused  the  situation  to  appear  very 
riMnanttc,  and  had  ahnostmade  some  of  the  company  poetical,  though  they  drank 
iiotiiing  but  water.  We  encamped  on  a  [deasant  hill,  overlooking  the  rivo*, 
whldi  seemed  to  be  deep  every  where  except  just  where  we  forded.  In  the 
mean  time,  neltiier  that  chain  of  rocks,  nor  any  other  that  we  could  observe 
in  this  stream,  was  so  uninterrupted,  but  that  there  were  several  breaks  where 
a  canoe,  or  even  a  moderate  flat-bottomed  boat,  might  shear  clear.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  believe  there  are  any  other  falls  (except  the  great  ones, 
thirty  miles  below  Moniseep  ford)  that  reach  quite  across,  so  as  to  mterrupt 
the  oavigatkm  for  small  eraft.   And  I  have  been  informed  that.  «ven  at  those 
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great  fitlla,  the  blowing  up  a  Tew  rocks  would  open  a  passage  at  least  for 
canoes,  which  certainly  would  be  an  unspeakable  convenience  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  that  beautiful  part  of  the  country.  The  Indian  killed  a  very  fkt 
doe,  and  came  across  a  b^,  which  had  been  put  to  death  and  was  half  devour- 
ed by  a  panthw. '  The  last  of  these  brutes  reigns  absolute  monarch  of  the 
-  woods,  and  in  the  keenness  of  his  hunger  win  voiture  to  attack  a  bear; 
though  tiien  it  is  ever  by  sonnrise,  as  all  beasts  of  thecal  kind  use  to  come 
upon  their  prey.  Their  iiay  is  to  take'the  poor  bears  napping,  they  being  v^ 
drowsy  animals,  and  though  they  be  exceedingly  strong,  yet  thdr  strength  is 
heavy,  while  the  panthers  are  too  nimble  and  cunning  to  trust  themselves 
withhi  th«r  hug.  As  formidable  as  this  beast  is  to  his  fellow  brutes,  he  never 
has  the  confidence  to  venture  upon  a  man,  but  retires  from  him  with  great 
respect,  if  there  be  a  way  open  for  his  escape.  However,  it  most  be  confest, 
bis  voice  is  a  little  contemptible  for  a  monarch  of  the  forest,  being  not  a  great 
deal  louder  nor  more  awful  than  the  mewing  of  a  household  caL* 

In  South  Carolina  they  call  this  beast  a  tiger,  though  imi»«perly,  and  so 
they  do  hi  some  parts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.   Some  of  their  authors,  a 
little  more  properly,  compliment  it  with  the  name  of  a  leopard.   But  none 
these  are  the  growth  of  America,  that  we  know  o£ 

The  whole  distance  the  surveyors  advanced  the  line  this  day  amounted 
to  six  miles  and  thirty  poles,  which  was  no  small  journey,  considering  the 
grounds  we  had  traversed  were  exceedbigly  rough  and  uneven,  and  in  many 
places  intolerably  entangled  with  bushes.  All  the  hills  we  ascended  were 
encumbered  with  stones,  many  of  which  seemed  to  contain  a  metallic  sub- 
stance, and  the  vallesrs  we  crossed  were  interrupted  with  miry  branches. 
From  the  top  of  every  hill  we  could  discern  distinctly,  at  a  great  distance 
to  the  northward,  three  or  foor  ledges  of  moiuUains,  ri^g  one  above 
another;  and  on  the  highest  of  all  rose  a  rin|^  mount^n,  very  much  xeson* 
)itiDg  a  woman's  breast 

19th.  About  ibar  miles  b^ond  the  river  Irvin,  we  forded  Hatiintdnyered^ 
called  so  by  an  unfortunate  married  man,  because  it  was  exceedini^y  noiqr 
and  impetuous.  However,  though  the  stream  wf»  dunorou^  yet,  those 
womoi  who  make  thansdves  [doinest  heard,  it  was  likewtse  periectly  dear 
and  unsullied.  Still  hsif  a  mOe  fhrtber  we  saw  a  small  monntahi,  about 
five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  us,  which  we  called  the  Wart,  because  it  ap- 
peared no  bigger  thanja  wart,  in  comparison  of  the  great  mountains  which 
hid  their  haughty  heads  in  the  clouds.  We  were  not  able  to  extend  the  line 
ftrther  than  five  miles  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  poles,  notwithstanding 
we  began  our  march  early  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  encamp  till  it  was  almost 
dark.  We  made  it  the  later  by  endeavouring  to  quarter  in  some  convenient 
situati^  either  fyr  grass  or  canes.  But  night  surprising  us,  we  were  cftliged 
to  lodge  at  last  upon  high  and  uneven  ground,  which  was  so  overgrown 
with  idmibs  and  sailings,  that  we  could  hardly  see  ten  yards  around  us.  The 
most  melancholy  t»rt  of  the  story  was,  that  our  horses  had  short  commons. 
The  poor  creatures  were  now  grown  so  weak  that  they  staggered  when  we 
mounted  them.  Nor  would  our  own  &re  have  been  at  all  more  plaaUful, 
had-  we  not  beai  so  provident  as  to  carry  a  load  of  meat  almg  with  us. 
Indeed,  the  woods  were  too  thick  to  show  us  any  sort  of  game  but  one  wild 
turkey,  whieh  helped  to  oirich  our  soup.  To  make  us  amende  we  found 

*  Some  tutliora,  who  have  friren  an  account  of  the  southern  continsnt  of  Amwies, 
would  make  the  world  believe  there  are  lions ;  but  in  all  likelihood  they  were  miatakeD, 
imagining  these  panthers  to  be  lions.  What  malres  this  probable  is,  that  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  America  being  joined  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  if  there  were 
lions  in  either  they  would  find  tlieir  way  into  the  other,  the  latitgdM  of  each  being 
"  equally  prt^r  for  that  genenMU  aulmal. 
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abundance  of  very  sweet  grapes,  which,  with  the  help  of  bread,  ini^t  have 
fumlahed  out  a  giiod  Italian  repast,  in  the  absence  of  more  savoury  food. 
The  men's  mouths  watered  at  the  sight  of  a  fvodigious  flight  of  wild  pigeons, 
which  flew  high  over  our  heads  to  the  southward.  The  flocks  of  thrae  blMs 
of  passage  are  so  amazingly  great,  sometimes,  that  they  darken  the  sky ; 

•  nor  is  uncommoi  for  them  to  light  in  such  numbers  in  the  lai^  limbs 
mulberry  trees  and  oaks  as  to  Inreak  them  down.  In  their  travels  they  mak« 
vast  havoc  amongst  the  acorns  and  berries  of  all  sorts,  that  they  waste  whole 
forests  in  a  short  time,  and  leave  a  famine  behind  them  for  most  other  crea- 
tures ;  and  under  some  trees  where  they  light,  it  is  no  strange  thing  to  find  the 
ground  covered  three  inches  thick  with  their  dung.  These  wild  pigeons 
commonly  breed  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  Canada,  and  as  the  cold  ap- 
proaches assemble  theh*  armies  and  bend  their  course  southerly,  shifting  their 
quarters,  like  many  of  the  winged  kind,  according  to  the  season.  But  the 
most  remarlcable  thing  in  their  flight,  as  we  are  told,  is  that  they  never  have 
been  observed  to  return  to  the  northern  countries  the  same  way  they  came 
from  thence,  but  take  quite  another  route,  I  suppose  for  their  better  subsiiBl- 
oice.  In  these  long  flints  they  are  very  lean,  and  th^  flesh  is  &r  Smm  being 
white  or  tender,  though  good  enough  upon  a  march,  when  hunger  is  the 
sauce,  and  makes  it  go  down  better  than  truffles  and  mentis  would  da 

WQi.  It  was  now  Sunday,  whteh  we  had  like  to  have  spent  in  fiuting  as 
well  as  prayer;  for  our  men,  taking  no  care  fin*  the  morrow,  like  good  C^ris- 
tians,  but  bad  travellers,  had  improvidently  devoured  all  thdr  meat  for  sup- 

^per.  They  were  ordered  in  flie  morning  to  drive  up  thehr  horses,  lert  they 
should  irtray  too  &r  fixim  the  canqi  and  tw  lost,  In  case  they  were  let  ali»e 
an  day.  At  their  return  they  had  the  very  great  comfort  to  bdidd  a 
mcaistrous  At  bear,  which  the  Indian  had  killed  very  seasonably  for  thdr 
breakfast  We  ftoug^t  it  still  necessary  to  make  anotheor  rednctfon  of  our 
bread,  from  four  to  three  pounds  a  week  to  every  man,  computing  that  we 
had  still  enough  in  that  proportion  to  last  us  three  weeks  longer.  The  at- 
mosptiere  was  so  smoky  all  round  us,  that  the  mountains  were  again  grown 
Invisible.  This  happened  not  from  the  haziness  of  the  sky,  but  from  the 
firing  of  the  woods  -by  the  Indians,  for  we  were  now  near  the  route  the 
the  northern  savages  take  when  they  go  out  to  war  against  the  Catawbas 
and  other  sodthem  nations.  On  thdr  way  the  fires  they  make  hi 
tbar  camps  are  left  burning,  which,  catching  the  rflry  leaves  that  lie  near, 
soon  put  the  adjacent  woods  into  a  flame.  Some  of  oar  men  in  search 
of  thdr  horses  discovered  one  of  those  Indian  camps,  where  not  long 
before  they  tiad  been  a  furring  and  dresmng  thdr  ddns.  And  now  I  mendon 
the  northern  Indians,  it  may  not  be  Impn^per  to  take  notice  of  their  implacap 
Ue  hatred  to  those  of  the  south.  Their  wars  are  eveiiastlng,  without  any 
peac^  enmity  being  the  only  inheritance  among  them  that  descoids  fron 
fiufaer  to  son,  and  either  party  will  march  a  thousand  miles  to  take  their 
revenge  upon  such  hereditary  enemies.  These  long  ezpedtdona  are  com- 
monly carried  <«  in  the  firifo^iring  manna:;  aome  In&m,  remarkable  for  hts 
prowtaa,  that  has  raised  himeelf  to  the  reputation  of  a  war  captain,  declares 
his  intoittm  d  paying  a  visit  to  some  soothem  nation ;  hereupmi  as  many 
of  the  young  fcdlows  as  have  either  a  strong  tfiirst  of  blood  or  glory,  list 
themselves  under  his  command.  With  these  volunteers  he  goes  from  one 
confederate  town  to  another,  listing  all  the  rabble  he  can,  till  he  has  gathered 
together  a  competent  number  for  mischief  Their  arihs  are  a  gun  and  toma- 
hawk, and  all  the  provisions  they  carry  from  home  is  a  pouch  of  roclca- 
homhiy.  Thus  provided  and  accoutred,  they  march  towards  theh*  enem/s 
coxmtry,  not  in  a  body,  or  by  a  certain  path,  but  strag^ing  in  small  numbers, 
for  the  greater  convenioice  of  hunting  and  passing  akmg  undiscovered. 
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So  soon  as  they  approach  the  grounds  on  which'the  enemy  is  used  to  hunti 
they  never  kindle  any  fire  themselves,  for  fear  of  being  found  out  by  the 
smoke,  nor  will  they  shoot  at  any  kind  of  game,  though  they  should  be  half 
famished,  lest  they  might  alarm  their  foes,  and  put  them  upon  thebr  guard. 
Sometimes  indeed,  whUe  they  are  stiti  at  some  distance,  they  roast  either 
venison  or  bear,  till  it  is  very  dry,  and  then  having  strung  it  on  their  belts, 
wear  it  round  thehr  middle,  eating  very  sparingly  of  it,  because  they  know 
not  when  they  shall  meet  with  a  fresh  supply.  But  coming  nearer,  they  begin 
to  look  all  round  the  hemisf^ere,  to  watch  if  any  smoke  ascends,  and  listra 
continually  for  tbe  rqfwrt  of  guns,  in  order  to  make  some  happy  discovery 
for  tbeir  own  advantage.  It  is  amaalng  to  see  th^  sagadty  in  discerning 
tbe  track  o£  a  hnman  foot,  even  amongst  dry  leaves,  which  to  our  shorter 
sight  Is  quite  nndiscovaraUe.  U  by  <me  or  more  those  signs  they  be 
aUe  to  find  out  tbe  camp  of  any  scmtbem  Indians,  they  squat  down  in  some 
thicket,  and  keep  themsdves  hu^  and  niiig  tin  it  is  dark;  then  seeping  up 
softly,  they  a[^>roach  near  enough  to  observe  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
And  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  concdve  them  to  be  In  a 
pnrfbund  sleep,  for  they  never  keep  watch  and  ward,  pour  in  a  volley  upon 
them,  each  singling  out  his  man.  The  moment  they  have  discharged  their 
pieces,  they  rush  in  with  thebr  tomahawks,  and  make  sure  work  of  all  that 
are  disabled.  Sometimes,  when  they  find  the  enemy  asleep  round  their  little 
fire,  they  first  pelt  them  with  little  stones  to  wake  them,  and  when  they  get 
up,  fire  in  upon  them,  being  in  that  posture  a  better  mark  than  when  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  Those  that  are  killed  of  the  enemy,  or  disabled,  they  scalp, 
that  is,  they  cut  the  skin  all  round  the  head  just  l>elow  the  hair,  and  then 
dapping  their  feet  to  the  poor  mortals'  shoulders,  pull  tlie  scalp  ofi"  clean,  and 
carry.it  home  in  triumph,  bemg  as  proud  of  those  trophies,  as  the  Jews  used 
to  be  of  the  fbreskms  of  the  Philistines.  This  way  of  scalping  was  practised 
by  the  ancient  Scjrthians,  who  used  these  hairy  scalps  as  towels  at  home,  and 
trappings  for  their  horses  when  they  went  abroad.  They  also  made  cups 
of  their  enemies*  skulls,  in  which  they  drank  prosperity  to  thdr  country,  and 
cfHifbdim  to  an  tbdr  foes.  The  ptiaoaen  ihey  happen  to  take  alive  In  these 
expeditions  generally  pass  their  time  very  scurvlly.  They  put  them  to  all 
the  tortures  that  ingenkias  malice  and  cruelty  can  invent  And  (what  shows 
tbe  baseness  of  the  bidian  temper  in  perfection)' they  never  fill  to  treat  those 
with  greatest  inhnmantt>bthat  have  distinguished  themsdves  most  bythdr 
bravery;  and,  if  he  be  a  war  captain,  they  do  him  the  honour  to  roast  him 
alive,  and  distribute  a  collop  to  all  Uiat  had  a  share  in  stealing  the  victory.* 

They  are  very  cunnhig  in  finding  out  new  ways  to  torment  their  unh^py 
captives,  though,  like  those  of  hell,  their  usual  method  is  by  fire.  Sometimes  they 
barbecue  them  over  live  coals,  taking  them  oS  every  now  and  then,  to  pro- 
long their  misery ;  at  other  times  they  will  stick  sharp  pieces  of  lightwood 
all  over  tliehr  bodies,  and  setting  them  on  fire,  let  them  bum  down  finto  the 
flesh  to  the  very  bone.  And  when  they  take  a  stout  fellow,  that  they  believe 
able  to  endure  a  great' deal,  they  will  tear  all  the  flesh  off  his  bon^  with  red 
lutt  pincers.  While  these  and  such  like  barbarities  are  practising,  tbe  victcM^ 
are  so  fiur  from  being  touched  with  tmdemess  and  compassion,  that  they 

*  TIkougli  who  can  reproach  the  poor  Indians  for  this,  wlwn  Homer  makes  hii  celebrated 
hero,  Achillea,  drag  the  body  of  Hector  at  tbe  tail  of  bis  chariot,  for  liaTing  fbogbt 
gallautly  in  defence  of  his  coDotry.  Nor  was  Alexander  the  Great,  with  all  his  faiosd 
gvnerau^,  less  inhnman  to  the  brave  Tyriant,  two  tliouaaod  of  wtiook  he  ordered  to  be  cru- 
cified in  eoM  blood,  for  no  other  hult  but  for  havtDr  defended  their  city  moat  courageously 

ailnst  him,  doting  a  siege  of  Mveo  months.  And  what  was  stiU'more  brutal,  he  ixmtd 
n  at  tbo  tail  <tf  sis  chariot^  throogh  all  tbe  itiwts,  for  defoodiog  tha  town  with  so 

much  vigour. 
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;j(l«tv»  and  AUig  round  tbeae  vretched  nm^d^  ibowlOg  «tt  the  marlu  of 
pteoffi  and  jf^itr,  Aod  if  ao^  cruelties  IwppeA  be  executed  in  their  ' 
liKWSA,  Uwy^ptortb^  diOdres  Id  ionnratb^  the  prisonera,  <hi  order  to 
i(irtitigiiis&  in  them  beUCoes  senUmenU  of  himunlty.  In  the  idma  Auib, 
^Ule  tbese  poor  mtitches  are  under  the  anguish  of  aJI  this  InbamaQ  treat- 
neSlt,  disdain  so  mueli  as  to  groan,  sigh,  or  show  the  least  sign  of  dLunay 
Of  C(m(^fhi,  9Q  much  as  in  their  looks ;  on  Ihe  contr&ry.  they  make  it  a  point 
of  h'jnniir  all  (lie  time  to  scjften  tlieir  features,  und  iook  as  pleased  as  if  (hey 
werL>  in  the  ac(  ual  enjoyment  or  some  delight  \  and  if  they  never  Bany  before 
in  their  Uvps,  £hpy  wjlf  be  sure  tn  be  rnelodious  on  (his  sad  and  dismal  occS' 
sion.  So  prodiyiou.'i  a  df  imto  of  pn-isivi?  valuur  in  the  Inilijins  is  ihp  more  to 
be  wondered  al,  I'ix-.:hiso  in  rill  £iflH-lcs  i.jf  danger  thc>  ji-'  iii  ti"  ly^'l]a\-e  like 
cowards.  And  wlmt  is,  ttill  nion?  surprising,  the  very  women  discover,  oa 
such  occasions,  as  great  fortitude  and  contempt,  both  of  pain  and  death,  as 
the  gallantest  of  their  men  can  do. 

21st.  The  apprehensions  we  had  of  losing  the  horses  in  these  copse  woods 
were  too  well  founded,  nor  were  the  precautions  we  used  yesterday  of 
driving  them  up  suflScient  to  prevent  their  straying  away  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding they  were  securely  hobbled.  We  therefore  ordered  the  men 
out  early  this  morning  to  look  diligently  for  them,  but  it  was  late  before  any 
could  be  found.  It  seems  th^  had  straggled  in  quest  of  forage,  and,  beades 
all  that,  the  bushes  grew  thick  enough  to  conceal  them  fiom  being  seen  at 
the  smallest  distuice.  One  of  the  people  was  so  bewildered  in  seuch  of  bis 
horse,  that  he  lost  himself;  being  no  great  forester.  However,  because  we 
were  urilUng  to  save  time,  we  left  two  of  our  most  expert  woodsmen  behind 
to  beat  all  the  adjacent  woods  in  quest  of  hip. 

In  the  mean  while  the  surveyors  proceeded  vigorously  on  their  business, 
but  were  so  perplexed  with  thickets  at  their  first  setting  off,  that  their  pro- 
gress was  much  retarded.  They  were  no  sooner  over  that  difficulty,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  encounter  another.  The  rest  of  their  day's  work  lay 
over  very  sharp  hills,  where  the  dry  leaves  were  so  slippery  that  there  was 
hardly  any  hold  for  their  feet  Such  rubs  as  these  prevented  them  from 
measuring  more  than  four  miles  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  poles.  Upon 
the  sides  of  these  tuIJs  the  soil  was  rich,  though  full  of  stones,  and  the  trees 
i*easonfd>Iy  large. 

The  smoke  continued  still  to  veil  the  mountains  from  our  si^t,  which 
made  us  long  for  rain*  (MT  a  brisk  gale  of  wind,  to  disperse  it  Nor  was  the 
loss  of  this  wild  prospect  all  our  concern,  but  we  were  apprehensive  lest  the 
woods  should  be  burnt  in  the  course  of  our  line  before  us,  or  happen  to  take 
fire  behind  us,  either  of  which  would  efiectually  have  starved  the  horses,  and 
made  us  all  foot  soldiers.  But  we  wereso  happy,  thank  God !  as  to  escape 
this  mM>rtune  in  every  part  of  oar  progress.  We  were  exceedingly  uneaqr 
alxnit  our  lost  man,  knowbig  he  had  taken  no  provision  of  any  kind,  nw  was 
it  much  advantage  towards  his  support,  that  he  had  taken  his  gun  along  with 
him,  because  he  had  rarely  t)een  guilty  of  putting  any  thing  to  death.  He 
had  unluckily  wandered  from  the  camp  several  miles,  and  after  steering 
sundry  unsuccessful  courses,  in  order  to  return,  either  to  us  or  to  the  line, 
was  at  length  so  Ured  he  could  go  no  fitrther.  In  this  distress  he  sat  himself 
down  under  a  tree,  to  recruit  his  jaded  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  a 
few  melancholy  reflections.  Famhie  was  the  first  phantom  that  appeai-ed  to 
him,  fuid  was  the  more  fHghtfiil,  because  he  &ncied  himself  not  quite  bear 
enough  to  subsist  long  upon  licking  his  paws.  In  the  mean  time  the  two 
persons  we  had  sent  after  him  hunted  diligently  great  part  of  the  day  with- 
out conUng  upon  his  track.  They  fired  their  pieces  towards  every  point  of 
tilt  compansc,  but  could  perceive. no  firing  in  return.   However,  advancing  a 
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little  farther,  at  last  they  made  a  lucky  shot,  that  our  straggler  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear,  and  he  returning  the  salute,  they  soon  found  each  other  with 
no  sjnall  satisfaLCtion.  But  though  they  lighted  on  the  man,  they  could  by  no 
means  light  cm  his  horse,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  foot  soldier 
all  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Our  Indian  shot  tC  bear  so  prodigiously  &t,  that 
there  was  no  way  to  kill  him  but  by  firing  in  at  his  ear.  The  fore  part  of  the 
skull  of  ^at  animal  being  guarded  by  a  double  bone,  is  hardly  penetrable, 
and  when  it  is  very  fat,  a  bullet  aimed  at  his  body  is  apt  to- lose  its  force,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  vitals.  Ttiis  animal  is  of  the  dog  Idnd,  and  our  Indians,  as 
wdl  as  woodsmen,  are  as  fond  of  its  flesh  as  the  Chinese  can  be  (tf*  tiiat  of 
the  common  hound. 

22d.  Early  in  the  morning  we  sent  back  two  men  to  make  furthCT  search 
for  the  horse  that  was  strajred  away.  We  were  unwilling  the  poor  man 
ihoidd  sustain  such  a  damage  as  would  eat  out  a  large  part  of  his  pay,  or 
that  the  public  should  be  et  the  expense  of  reimbursing  him  for  it  These 
foresters  hunted'all  over  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  took  as  much  pains  as 
if  the  horse  had  been  their  own  property,  but  all  their  diligence  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  surveyors,  in  the  mean  time,  being  fearful  of  leaving  these 
men  too  far  behind,  advanced  the  line  no  larther  than  one  mile  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  poles.  As  we  rode  along  we  found  no  less  than  three  bears 
and  a  fet  doe,  that  our  Indian,  who  went  out  before  us,  had  thrown  in  our 
course,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  pick  them  up.  About  a  mile  firom  the 
camp  we  crossed  Mhy  creek,  ao  called  because  several  of  the  horses  were 
mired  in  its  branches.  About  two  hundred  and.  thirty  poles  beyond  that,  the 
line  intersected  another  river,  that  seemed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Irvin,  to 
which  we  gave  the  name  of  the  Mayo,  in  com[dement  to  the  otlfer  of  our 
surveyors.  It  was  about  fifty  yards  wide  where  we  forded  it,  being  just 
below  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  reached  across  the  river,  and  made  a  natural 
cascade.  Our  hwses  could  hardly  Ice^  their  feet  over  these  slippery  rocks, 
which  gave  some  of  theh:  riders  no  small  pa][dtation.  This  river  forks  about 
a  quarter  erf"  a  mile  bdow  the  ford^  and  has  some  scattering  canes  growing 
near  the  month  of  it  We  pitclied  our  tent  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Mayo,  for  the  i^easare  of  behig  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  cascade.  Here  oar 
hunters  had  letenre  to  go  out  and  try  their  fortunes,  and  returned  loaded 
with  spoil.  They  brou^t  in  no  less  than  six  bears,  exceedingly  &t,-80  that 
the  frying  pan  had  no  rest  all  night  We  had  now  the  opportunity  of  trjring 
the  speed  of  this  lumpish  anim^  by  a  feir  course  it  had  with  the  nimblest 
of  our  surveyors.  A  cub  of  a  year  old  will  run  very  fest,  because,  behig 
upon  his  growth,  he  is  never  encumbered  with  too  much  fet ;  but  the  old 
ones  are  more  slug^h  and  unwieldy,  especially  when  mast  is  i^enty.  Then 
their  nimblest  gait  is  only  a  heavy  gallop,  and  their  motion  is  still  slower 
down  hill,  where  they  are  obliged  to  sidle  along  very  awkwardly,  to  ke^ 
their  lights  from  rising  up  into  their  throat.  These  beasts  always  endeavour  to 
avoid  a  man,  except  they  are  wounded,  or  happen  to  be  engaged  in  the  pro- 
tection of  theh:  ctibs.  By  the  force  of  these  instincts  and  that  of  self-preserv- 
ation, they  will  now  and  then  throw  off  alt  reverence  for  then:  Makers 
image.  For  that  reason,  excess  of  hunger  will  provoke  them  to  the  sam« 
desperate  attack,  for  the  support  of  thehr  being.  A  memorable  instance  ot 
the  last  case  is  said  to  have  happened  not  long  ago  in  New  Eni^and,  where  a 
bear  assaulted  a  man  just  by  his  own  door,  and  rearing  Mmsdf  upon  Us 
haunches,  offered  to  take  him  lovln^^y  into  his  hug.  But  the  man's  wife  ob- 
serving the  danger  her  husband  was  in,  had  the  courage  to  mn  bdiind  the 
bear,  and  thrust  her  two  thumbs  into  his  eyes.  This  made  Bruin  quit  the 
man,  and  turn  .short  upon  the  w(Hnan  to  take  his  revenge,  but  she  had  the 
in-esence  of  mind  to  spring  back  with  more  than  female  agility,  and  so  both 
their  lives  were  preserved. 
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JMIft  M  tiia  dkmoBK  AtifAVQ  patn  fram  where  igra  laf,  we  erawad 
tbtimrth  brancb  ^«4ntt  w««bok  fer  the  Ifvbi,  nor  wn  k  wblwtft  ^ilEc^iiHj 
wecot  Qver,  tfioiicrlt  ^  happened  to  I»  without  doniaei!.  ^>wt  of 
'ffnr  after  that  was  momituiiKKia,  so  thai  yife  were  nb  MOoer  dowv^iw 
MG^  but  we  were  obligin!  to  climb  up  miothef .  Only  for  the  last  mtle  of  nUf 
We  eocountered  a  locuist  thicket  th:tt  was  level,  but  interlaoed  terribly 
farien  and  grape  vinsa.  Wn  Tiiideil  a  large  crepk,  ro  le<u  Ihftn  Pie 
ttines,  l!ie  banltB  of  whicli  WPre  so  stee}}  tlmt  we  wpre  Pji'ceil  to  rnt  il  rm 
down  with  a  hoe.  We  ".ive  it  the  name  of  CrookeJ  crcfk.  Iirciu&c  of  lt» 
nieantk-rs.  Tfje  siiirs  of  it  were  planted  with  shrub-canes,  exliJ'itn'ty  Invjling 
to  the  hoLSCS,  which  wei  e  dow  quito  ja(\C(]  with  {  liiiib^ririL^  si  i  many  pi  e- 
cepiceSn  a  Hi  I  tu^'jinfj.  tli  ^'n^^h  r;n  ni.Tnv  r!ij      f^^,  !!■   n  "rl:-',;,  ,.1  u-hich 

we  Jli!5hcil  lillO  ■!  ly  I'lN.   ii;;!H.'-.  -  v;v-|,ii  ■■   [.iif^.      ']  |.v   l.iiji  ■(-.■"ir'  .^j 

unthrifty  this  momirig  as  \o  bring  but  a  siimli  pui  tiun  oi'  their  abumlfince 
along  with  them.  This  was  the  more  unlucky,  because  we  could  discover 
no  sort  of  game  the  whole  livelong  day.  Woodsmen  are  certainly  good 
Christians  in  one  respect,  at  least,  that  they  always  leave  tl.e  morrow  to  care 
for  itself ;  though  for  that  very  reason  they  ought  to  pray  more  fervently  for 
their  daily  bread  than  most  of  them  remember  to  do^ 

The  mountains  were  still  concealed  from  our  eyes  by  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
As  we  went  along  we  were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  great  fire,  which  showed 
itself  to  the  northward.  This  made  our  small  corps  march  in  closer  order 
than  we  used  to  do,  lest  perchance  we  might  be  waylaid  by  Indians.  It 
made  us  look  out  sharp  to  see  if  we  could  discover  any  track  or  other  token 
of  these  insidious  foresters,  but  found  none.  In  the  mean  time  we  came 
often  upon  the  track  of  bears,  which  cannot  without  some  skill  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  human  creatures,  made  with  naked  feet.  And  indeed  a 
young  woodsman  would  be  puzzled  to  find  out  the  difference,  wliicli  consists 
principally  in  a  t)ear*s  paws  being  something  smaller  than  a  man's  foot,  and 
in  its  leaving  sometimes  the  mark  of  its  claws  in  the  impression  made  upon 
the  ground. 

The  soil,  where  the  locust  thicket  grew,  was  exceedingly  rich,  as  it  con- 
stantly is,  where  that  kind  of  tree  is  naturally  and  largely  piodiiced.  But 
the  desolation  made  there  lately,  either  by  fire  or  calcrpillars,  had  been  so 
general,  that  we  could  not  .see  a  tree  of  any  bigness  standing  within  our  pros- 
pect And  the  reason  why  a  5re  makes  such  a  havoc  in  these  lonely  parts  is 
this.  The  woods  are  not  thei'e  burnt  every  year,  as  they  generally  are  amongst 
tbe  inhabitants.  But  the  dead  leaves  and  trash  of  many  years  are  heaped 
up  together,  which  being  at  length  kindled  by  the  Indians  that  Impprn  to  pass 
tliat  way,  furnish  fuel  for  a  conflagration  that  carries  all  before  it.  TJicre 
is  a  beautiful  range  of  hills,  as  level  as  a  terrace-walk,  that  overlooks  the 
valley  through  which  Crooked  creek  conveys  its  spiral  stream.  This  terrace 
runs  pretty  near  east  and  west,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  line,  and  is 
almost  parallel  with  it.  The  horses  had  been  too  much  harassed  to  permit 
us  to  ride  at  all  out  of  our  way,  for  the  pleasure  of  any  prnspect,  or  the 
gratification  of  any  curiosity.  This  confined  us  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  our 
business,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  just  excuse  for  not  animating  our  story 
with  greater  variety. 

24th.  The  surveyors  went  out  the  sooner  this  morning,  by  reason  the  men 
lost  very  little  time  in  cookins  their  b,'eakfist.  They  had  made  but  a  spare 
meal  over  nigl.t,  leaviner  notliinrr  but  the  hide  of  a  bear  for  (he  morrow. 
Some  of  tlie  keenest  nf  them  got  up  at  inidniglit  to  cook  that  nice  morsel  after 
the  Jndian  manner.  They  first  singed  the  hair  clean  off,  that  none  of  it  might 
•ti^  in  thcdr  throats ;  then  they  boiled  the  pelt  into  soup,  which  had  a  ■tratum 
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of  greaM  swimming  upon  it  full  half  an  inch  thick.  However,  they  commend- 
ed this  dish  extremely ;  though  I  believe  the  praises  they  gave  it  were  more 
owing  to  their  good  stomach  than  to  their  good  taste.  The  line  was  extended 
six  miles  and  three  hundred  poles,  and  in  that  distance  ciossed  Crooked  creek 
at  least  eight  times  mare.   We  were  forced  to  scuffle  through  a  thicket  about 
two  miles  in  breadth,  planted  with  locusts  and  hickory  saplings,  as  close  as 
they  could  stand  together.   Amongst  these  there  was  hardly  a  tree  of  tolera- 
ble growth  within  view.   It  was  a  dead  plane  of  several  miles  extent,  and 
very  fertOe  soil   Beyond  that  the  woods  were  open  for  about  three  miles,  but 
mountainous.   All  the  rest  of  our  day's  journey  was  pestered  with  bushes 
and  grape  vines,  in  the  thickest  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  our 
quarters,  near  one  of  the  branches  of  Crooked  creek.   This  night  it  was  the 
men's  good  fortune  to  fare  very  sumptuously.    The  Indian  had  killed  two 
large  Iwars,  the  fattest  of  which  he  had  taken  napping.    One  of  the  people 
too  shot  a  rackoon,  which  is  also  of  the  dog  kind,  and  as  big  as  a  small  fox, 
though  its  legs  are  shorter,  and  when  fat  has  a  much  higher  relish  than  either 
mutton  or  kid.    It  is  naturally  not  carnivorous,  but  very  fond  of  Indian  corn 
and  persimmons.    The  fat  of  this  animal  is  reckoned  very  good  to  assuage 
swellings  and  inflammations.    Some  old  maids  are  at  the  trouble  of  breeding 
them  up  tame,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  play  over  as  many  humorous 
tricks  as  a  monkey.   It  climbs  up  small  trees,  like  a  bear,  by  embracing  the 
bodies  of  them.   Till  this  night  we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  go  to  bed 
in  our  night-^wns,  believing  we  should  thereby  be  better  secured  from  the 
cold :  but  upon  trial  found  we  lay  much  wanner  hy  stripping  to  our  shhrts, 
and  spreading  our  gowns  07er  us.   A  true  woodsnum,  if  he  have  no  more 
than  a  single  blantet,  constantly  pulls  all  off,  and,  lying  on  cme  part  of  it, 
draws  the  other  over  him,  believing  it  much  more  refreshbig  to  He  so,  than  in 
tiis  clothes ;  and  if  he  find  himself  not  warm  enough,  shifts  his  lodging  to 
leewEird  of  the  fire,  in  which  situation  the  smoke  will  drive  over  him,  and 
effectually  correct  the  cold  dews,  that  would  otherwise  descend  upon  his 
person,  perhaps  to  his  great  damage. 

25th.  The  air  clearing  up  this  morning,  we  were  again  agreeably  sur- 
prised with  a  full  prospect  of  the  mountains.  They  discovered  themselves 
both  to  the  north  and  south  of  us,  on  either  side,  not  distant  above  ten  miles, 
according  to  our  best  computation.  We  could  now  see  those  to  the  north 
rise  in  four  distinct  ledges,  one  above  another,  but  those  to  the  south  formed 
only  a  single  ledge,  and  that  broken  and  interrupted  in  many  places ;  or  ra- 
ther they  were  only  sin^e  mountains  detached  from  each  other.  One  of  the 
southern  mountains  was  so  vastly  high,  it  seemed  to  hide  its  head  in  the 
douds,  and  the  west  end  of  it  terminated  in  a  horrible  precii^ce,  that  we 
called  the  Despidiing  Lover's  Leap.  The  next  to  it,  towards  the  rast,  was 
tower,  except  at  one  end,  where  It  heaved  itself  up  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
stack  of  chimneys.  The  course  the  northon  mounttUns  seemed  to  tend 
west-south-west,  and  those  to  the  southward  very  near  west.  We  could 
descry  other  mountains  ahead  of  us,  exactly  in  the  course  of  the  line,  though 
at  a  much  greater  distance.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  ledges  on  the  right 
and  left  both  seemed  to  close,  and  form  a  natural  amphitheatre.  Thus  it 
was  our  fortune  to  be  wedged  in  betwixt  these  two  ranges  of  mountains,  in- 
somuch that  if  our  line  had  run  ten  miles  on  either  side,  it  had  butted  before 
this  day  either  upon  one  or  the  other,  both  of  them  now  stretching  away 
plainly  to  the  eastward  of  us.  It  had  rained  a  little  in  the  night,  which  dis- 
persed the  smoke  and  opened  this  romantic  scene  to  us  all  at  once,  though  it 
was  again  hid  fi-om  our  eyes  as  we  moved  forwards,  by  the  rough  woods  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  with.  The  bushes  were  so  thick  for  n^ 
four  miles  tt^ther,  that  they  tore  the  deer  skins  to  pieces  that  guarded  the 
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hivii-i  i-n^is.  Tlif>iig(5,  as  roudi  sis  thf  wurjds  wjTp,  Uie  ^oil  mprMMOMtf 
gocHi  all  Ihc  l>einj?  washM  down  from  the  neighbouring  t^lt^ifll^  1^ 
plaJn  cuunCry,  LVntwitlisCanaing  alJ  thcso  ..liiiiciittiea,  tbfe  9aA!iQnHal--4ln0*^ 
on  the  iiiie  four  niiies  and  two  hundn?d  nnd  live  poles. 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  unlticky  as  to  meet  with  no  sort  of  game 
the wl»te4ar, 99tbaMN^x06O«:^<i^Jjg^  tQnmkes^ikv^  distrilialloaof 
wmt  little         te  tbA  'We  tmuspBd  vpoa.  a  maaSl  vOL  wlwrv 

^  hiSSteB  came  off  as  tcmpentely  ns  Xbmr  mastoFa.  Tbey  were  fcEjr  thif 
t^H^im  » tliin,  brh^rd  travel  and  spare  &edia$i  tljaC  traooefiirth,  ih  pent 
crtfiHiBiMiont  we  chose  to  perfbcOk  tbfl  i^mttf  puKd^  the  journey  on  foot 
And  as  our  baggage  was  by  this  time  grown  much  lighter,  we  divided  it, 
after  the  best  manner,  so  that  every  hose's  load  might  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength  he  had  left.  Though,  after  all  the  prudent  measures  we  could  take, 
we  perceived  the  hills  began  to  rise  upon  us  so  SbM  in  our  front*  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  much  farther. 

We  saw  very  few  squirrels  in  the  upper  parts,  because  the  wild  cats  de- 
vour them  unmercifully.  Of  these  there  are  four  kinds :  the  fox  squirrel,  the 
gray,  the  flying,  and  the  ground  squirrel.  These  last  resemble  a  rat  in  every 
thing  but  the  tail,  and  the  black  and  russet  streaks  that  run  down  the  length 
of  their  little  bodies. 

26th.  We  found  our  way  grow  still  more  mountainous,  after  extending 
the  line  three  hundred  poles  ferther.  We  came  then  to  a  rivulet  that  ran 
with  a  swift  current  towards  the  south.  This  we  fancied  to  be  another 
branch  of  the  Irvin,  though  some  of  the  men,  who  had  been  Indian  traders, 
judged  it  rather  to  be  the  head  of  Deep  river,  that  discharges  its  stream  into 
that  of  Pee  Dee ;  but  this  seemed  a  wild  conjecture.  Tlie  hills  beyond  that 
river  wore  exceedingly  lofty,  and  not  to  be  attempted  by  our  jaded  palfreys, 
which  could  now  hardly  drag  their  legs  OEter  them  upon  level  ground.  Be- 
sides, the  bread  began  to  grow  acan^,  and  the  winter  season  to  advance 
apace  upon  us.  We  bad  likewise  reason  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of 
t>eing  intercepted  by  deep  snows,  and  the  swelling  of  the  many  waters 
t>etween  us  and  home.  The  first  of  these  misfortunes  would  ^rve  all  our 
horses,  and  the  other  ourselves,  by  cutting  off  our  retreat,  and  obliging  us  to 
winter  in  those  desolate  woods.  These  considerations  determined  us  to  stop 
short  here,  and  push  our  adventures  no  ferther.  The  last  tree  we  marked 
was  a  red  oak,  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  to  make  the  place 
more  remarkable,  we  blazed  all  the  trees  around  it. 

We  found  the  whole  distance,  from  Coratuck  inlet  to  the  rivulet  where  we 
left  off,  to  be,  in  a  straight  line,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  poles.  And  firom  the  place  where  the  Carina  commis> 
sioners  deserted  us,  seventy-two  miles  and  three  hundred  and  two  poles. 
This  last  part  of  the  journey  was  generally  very  hilly,  or  else  grown  up  with 
troublesome  thickets  and  underwrads,  all  which  our  Carolina  filends  had  the 
discretion  to  avoid.  We  encamped  in  a  dirty  valley  near  the  rivulet  above- 
mentioned,  for  the  advantage  of  the  canes,  and  so  sacrificed  our  own  conve- 
nience to  fbaX  of  our  horses.  There  was  a  small  mountain  half  a  mOe  to 
the  northward  of  us,  which  we  had  the  curiosity  to  dimb  up  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  to  enlarge  our  prospect  From  thence  we  were  able  to  discover 
where  the  two  ledges  of  mountains  closed,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  us.  and  lamented  that  our  present  circumstances 
would  not  permit  us  to  advance  the  line  to  that  place,  which  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture had  made  so  very  remarkable. 

Not  far  from  our  quarters  one  of  the  men  picked  up  a  pair  of  elk's  horns, 
not  very  large,  and  discovered  the  track  of  the  elk  that  had  shed  them.  It 
was  rare  to  find  any  tokms  of  those  animals  so  far  to  the  south,  because 
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they  keep  commonly  to  the  northward  of  thirty-seven  degrees,  as  the  buSar 
Ices,  for  the  most  part,  confine  themselves  to  the  southward  of  that  latitudet. 
The  elk  is  full  as  big  as  a  horse,  and  of  the  deer  kind.  The  stags  only  have 
horns,  and  those  exceedingly  large  and  spreading.  Their  colour  is  some- 
thing lighter  than  that  of  the  red  deer,  and  their  flesh  tougher.  Their  swift- 
est speed  is  a  large  trot,  and  in  that  motion  they  turn  their  horns  back  upon 
their  necks,  and  cock  their  noses  aloft  in'  the  air.  Nature  has  taught  them 
this  attitude  to  save  their  antlers  from  being  entangled  in  the  thickets,  which 
they  always  retire  to.  They  are  very  shy,  and  have  the  sense  of  smelling  so 
exquisite  that  they  wind  a  man  at  a  great  distance.  For  this  reason  they  are 
seldom  seen  but  when  the  air  is  moist,  in  which  case  their  smell  is  not  so 
nice.  They  commonly  herd  together,  and  the  Indians  say,  if  one  of  the 
drove  happen  by  some  wound  to  be  disabled  from  making  his  escape,  the 
rest  will  forsake  their  fears  to  defend  their  friend,  which  they  will  do  with 
great  obstinacy,  till  they  are  killed  upon  the  spot  Though,  otherwise,  they 
are  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  that  to  avoid  him  they  will  sometimes 
throw  themselves  down  very  high  precipices  into  the  river. 

A  misadventure  happened  here,  which  gave  us  no  small  perplexity.  One 
of  the  commis^oners  was  so  unlucky  as  to  bruise  his  foot  against  a  stump^ 
which  brought  on  a  formal  fit  of  the  gout  It  must  be  owned  there  could 
not  be  a  more  unseasonable  time,  nor  a  more  improper  situation,  for  any  one 
to  be  attacked  by  that  cruel  distemper.  The  joint  was  so  inflamed  that  he 
could  neither  draw  shoe  noj*  boot  upon  it;  and  to  ride  without  either  would 
hive  exposed  him  to  so  many  rude  knocks  and  bruises,  in  those  rough  woods, 
as  to  be  intolerable  even  to  a  stoic.  It  was  happy,  indeed,  that  we  were  to 
rest  here  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  that  there  might  be  leisure  for  trying 
some  speedy  remedy.  Accordingly  he  was  persuaded  to  bathe  hia  foot  in 
cold  water,  in  order  to  repel  the  humour  and  assuage  the  inflammation.  This 
made  it  less  pamful,  and  gave  us  hopes,  too,  of  reducing  the  swelling  in  a 
short  time. 

Our  men  had  the  fortune  to  kill  a  brace  of  bears,  a  fat  buck,  and  a  wild 
turkey,  all  which  paid  them  with  interest  for  yesterday's  abstinence.  This 
constant  and  seasonable  supply  of  our  daily  wants  made  us  reflect  thankfully 
on  the  bounty  of  Providence.  And  that  we  might  not  be  unmindibl  being 
all  atong  fed  by  Heaven  in  this  great  and  solitary  wilderness,  we  agreed  to 
wear  in  our  hats  the  maosti,  which  is,  in  fodian,  the  beard  of  a  wild  turkey- 
coclc,  and  on  our  breasts  the  figure  of  that  fowl  with  its  wings  attended,  and 
holding  in  its  claws  a  scroll*  with  this  motto, "  Vice  cotitmicum,*'  meaning  that 
we  had  been  supported  by  them  in  the  wilderness  in  the  room  of  quails. 

27th.  This  being  Sunday  we  were  not  wanting  hi  our  thanks  to  Heavra 
for  the  constant  support  and  protection  we  had  been  favoured  with.  Nor 
did  our  chaplain  fell  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duty  by  a  sermon  proper  for 
the  occasion.  We  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  quantity  of 
bread  we  had  left,  and  found  no  more  than  would  subsist  us  a  fortnight  at 
short  allowance.  We  made  a  fair  distribution  of  our  whole  stock,  and  at 
the  same  time  recommended  to  the  men  to  manage  this,  their  last  stake,  to  the 
best  advantage,  not  knowing  how  long  they  would  be  obliged  to  live  upon  it. 
We  likewise  directed  them  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  their  horses,  that 
none  of  them  might  be  miasing  the  next  morning,  to  hinder  our  return. 
There  fell  some  rain  before  noon,  which  made  our  camp  more  a  bog  than  it 
was  tefore.  This  moist  situation  iMgan  to  infect  some  of  the  men  with  fevera, 
and  some  with  fluxes,  whidi  however  we  soon  removed  with  Peruvian  bark 
and  ipocoacanah.  In  the  afternoon  we  marched  up  again  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  entertain  oar  eyes  a  second  time  with  the  view  of  the  mountains, 
but  s  perversa  fog  arose  that  hid  them  frcnn  our  sight.  ]n  the  ewaing  we 
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tldHicfated  wfaldi  in^ittBo^htamtpfostseio  return,  We  had  «t  first 
bucnkd  to  qR»  over  d  tbs  foo4  of  thB<  Antintsim  to  tha  hrod  of  Jacfiw 
fflWi  UiHt  iK  Rt^kt  Ik  ab}&  to  describe  that  natural  bcinndHF  n  fiir.  Bvi; 
an  HMffkd  thought,  wc  found  many  ^ood  reosons  B^vlnst  tiiet  ItradUMe  9^ 
ilgst.  such  as  the  w«akne^  of  otir  tipraca*  the  ^cnntinpfis  of  nur  bread,  andlfoe 
tiftir  approBch  of  wrnln-.  We  hnd  caiisp  la  believe  tlie  wny  tntshl  be  ftffl 
of  hills,  and  the  forlher  ti.wnrJs  [hf  nm  rh.  H  e  mme  cbntier  tliere 

would  he  of  snow.  Sucli  rnnsiilrraiitms  .i-^  tin  s*'  .'ciennuif  l  iisj  at  last  to 
n\sy<-:  t!.r  I^E  st  nf  our  way  bm  k  npnn  iJio  Vir.p,  whicli  wan  ilie  sfniiphtesl,  and 
conseqiicrilly  She  shortest  wny  iij  ll:e  inl!.il>itnnls-  ^V'p  koQw  the  wor-^t  of 
our  course,  .TPil  were  sin  e  oCn  Ix^nlen  pnth  nil  llir'  w;iy,  \vh  lf>  we  vvci  r  Tot. illy 
igrsorant  whni  'liiri''i.il(ips  rmi  'iiiiiL-trs  llic  oLixi"  cHun-^f  miijJit  be  niLi-iiJfd 
with.  So  prudence  got  the  bolter  for  once  of  curiosity,  and  the  itch  for 
new  discoveries  gave  place  to  self- preservation.  Our  inclinntinn  was  the 
itronger  to  cross  over  according  to  the  course  of  the  mountains,  that  we 
might  find  out  whether  James  river  and  Appomattox  river  head  there,  or 
run  quite  through  them.  It  is  certain  that  Potomac  passes  in  a  large  stream 
through  the  main  ledge,  and  then  divides  itself  into  two  considerable  rivers. 
That  which  stretches  away  to  the  northward  is  called  Cohungaroota,*  and 
that  which  flows  to  the  south-west,  hath  the  name  of  Sharantow.  The  course 
ctf  tills  last  stream  is  near  parrallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  at  the  dis- 
tance only  of  about  three  or  four  miles.  Though  how  far  It  may  continue 
that  course  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  discovered,  but  some  woodsmen  pre- 
tend to  say  it  runs  as  far  as  the  source  of  Roanoke;  nay,  they  are  so  very 
particular  as  to  tell  us  that  Roanoke,  Sharantow,  and  another  wide  branch  of 
BAississippi,  at)  head  in  one  and  the  same  mountain.  What  dependence  there 
may  be  upon  this  conjectural  geography,  I  wit)  not  pretend  to  say,  though  it  is 
certain  that  Sharantow  keeps  close  to  the  mountains,  as  ^r  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  its  tendency.  We  are  likewise  assured  that  the  south  branch 
of  James  river,  within  less  than  twenty  miles  east  of  the  main  ledge,  makes 
an  eltmw,  and  runs  due  south-west,  which  is  parallel  with  the  mountains  on 
this  side.  But  how  &r  it  stretches  that  way,  before  It  returns,  is  not  yet  cer- 
tainly  known,  no  more  than  where  it  takes  its  rise. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  strange  that  our  woodsmen  have  not  had  curiosity 
enough  to  inform  themselves  more  exactly  of  these  particulars,  and  it  is 
stranger^atill  that  the  government  has  never  thought  it  worth  the  excuse  of 
making  an  accurate  survey  of  the  mountains,  that  we  might  be  masters  of 
that  natural  fortification  before  the  French,  who  in  some  places  have  settle- 
ments not  very  distant  from  it  It  there^ve  concerns  his  majesty's  service 
very  nearly,  and  the  safety  of  his  subjects  hi  this  part  of  the  world,  to  take 
possession  of  so  important  a  barrier  in  time,  lest  our  good  friends,  the  French, 
and  the  Indians,  through  their  means,  prove  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  these 
colonies.  Another  reason  to  invite  us  to  secure  this  great  ledge  of  mountains 
is,  the  probability  that  ver^  valuable  mines  may  be  discovered  there.  Nor 
would  it  be  at  all  extravagant  to  hope  for  sih  er  mines,  among  the  rest,  be- 
cause part  of  these  mountains  lie  exactly  in  the  same  parallel,  as  well  as 
Upon  the  same  continent  with  New  Mexico,  and  the  mines  of  St.  Barb. 

28th.  We  had  given  orders  for  the  horses  to  be  brought  up  early,  but  the 
likelihood  of  more  rain  prevented  our  being  over-hasty  in  decamping.  Nor 
were  we  out  in  our  conjectures,  for  about  ten  o'clock  it  began  to  fall  very 
plentifully.  Our  commissioner's  pain  began  now  to  abate,  as  the  swelling 
increased.   He  made  an  excellent  figure  for  a  mountaineer,  with  one  boot  of 

*  Wtiich  by  a  late  lurrey  haa  been  found  to  axtrnd  above  two  bundred  milet  befort  it 
mebea  in  source,  in  a  mountain,  from  whence  Allef^any,  one  of  the  biancbei  of  Miasii- 
■Ippi,  Mt#»  iti  riae,  and  nini  wmth-wett,  aa  tbis  rirer  doea  louth-eaft. 
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leather  and  the  other  of  flannel.  Thus  accoutred,  he  intended  to  mount,  if 
the  rain  had  not  happened  opportunely  to  prevent  him.  Though,  in  truth,  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  ride  with  so  slender  a  defence,  without  expos- 
ing his  foot  to  be  bruised  and  tormented  by  the  saplings,  that  stood  thick  on 
either  side  of  the  path.  It  was  therefore  a  most  seasonable  rain  for  him,  as 
it  gave  more  time  for  his  distemper  to  abate.  Though  it  may  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  certain  cure  for  the  gout,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  some 
things  may  ease  the  pain,  and  shortrai  Hie  fits  of  it.  And  those  medicines 
are  most  litely  to  do  this,  that  supple  the  parts,  and  clear  the  passage  through 
the  narrow  vessels,  that  are  the  seat  of  this  cruel  disease.  Nothing  will  do 
this  more  suddenly  than  rattle-snake's  oil,  which  will  even  penetrate  the  pores 
of  glass  when  warmed  in  the  sun.  It  was  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  we  had 
not  taken  out  the  fiit  of  those  snakes  we  had  killed  some  time  before,  for  the 
benefit  of  so  useful  an  experiment,  as  well  as  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-tra- 
veller. But  lately  the  Seneca  rattle-snake  root  has  been  discovered  in  this 
country,  which  being  infused  in  wine,  and  drunk  morning  and  evening,  has 
in  several  instances  had  a  very  happy  effect  upon  the  gout,  and  enabled  crip- 
ples to  throw  away  their  crutches  and  walk  several  miles,  and,  what  is 
stranger  still,  it  takes  away  the  pain  in  half  an  Jiour.  Nor  was  the  gout  the 
only  disease  amongst  us  that  was  hard  to  cure.  We  had  a  man  in  our 
company  who  liad  too  voracious  a  stomach  for  a  woodsman.  He  ate  as 
much  as  any  other  two,  but  all  he  swallowed  stuck  by  hun  till  it  was  carried 
off  by  a  strong  purge.  Without  this  assistance,  often  repeated,  his  belly  and 
bowels  would  swell  to  so  enormous  a  bulk  that  he  could  hardly  breathe,  es- 
pecially when  lie  lay  down,  just  as  If  he  had  had  an  asthma ;  though,  notwith- 
standing this  oddness  of  constitution,  be  was  a  very  strong,  lively  fi^ow,  and 
used  abundance  of  violent  exercise,  by  which  it  was  wonderful  the  peristal- 
tic motion  was  not  more  vigorously  promoted.  We  gave  this  poor  man 
several  purges,  which  only  eased  him  for  the  present,  and  the  next  day  he 
would  grow  as  burly  as  ever.  At  last  we  gave  him  a  moderate  dose  of  ipo- 
coacanah,  in  broth  made  very  salt,  which  turned  all  its  operation  downwanls. 
This  had  so  happy  an  effect  that,  from  that  day  forward  to  the  end  of  onr 
journey,  all  his  complaints  ceased,  and  the  peissages  continued  unobstructed. 

The  rain  continued  most  of  the  day  and  some  part  of  the  night,  which  in- 
commoded us  much  in  our  dirty  camp,  and  made  the  men  think  of  nothing 
but  eating,  even  at  the  time  when  nobody  could  stir  out  to  make  i»OTison 
for  it 

29th.  Though  we  were  flattered  in  the  morning  with  the  usual  tokens  of 
a  fair  day,  yet  they  all  blew  over,  and  it  rained  hard  before  we  could  make 
ready  for  our  departur&  This  was  still  in  favour  of  our  podagrons  friend, 
whose  lameness  was  now  grown  better,  and  the  inflammation  fiUlen.  Nor  did 
it  seem  to  need  above  one  day  more  to  reduce  it  to  its  natural  proportion,  end 
make  it  fit  for  the  boot;  and  dSectually  the  rain  procured  this  benefit  for 
him,  and  gave  hun  particular  reason  to' believe  his  stars  propitious.  Notwith- 
standing the  falling  weather,  our  hunters  sallied  out  in  the  afternoon,  and 
drove  the  woods  in  a  ring,  which  was  thus  performed.  From  &ie  circum^- 
ence  of  a  large  circle  they  all  marched  inwards  and  drove  the  game  towards 
tbe  centre.  By  this  means  they  shot  a  brace  of  fat  bears,  which  came  very 
seasonably,  because  we  had  made  clean  work  in  the  morning  and  were  in 
danger  of  dining  with  SL  Anthony,  or  his  grace  Duke  Humphry.  But  in 
this  expedition  the  unhappy  man  who  had  lost  himself  once  before,  straggled 
again  so  fiir  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  that  he  was  hurried  a  second  time  quite  out  of 
his  knowledge ;  and  night  coming  on  before  he  could  recover  the  camp,  he  was 
oUiged  to  lie  down,  without  any  of  the  comforts  of  fire,  food  or  covering; 
nor  wcHild  his  fears  sufier  him  to  sleep  very  sound,  because,  to  his  great  dSa- 
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tnrbsnce,  the  vKdva  howled  aB  tiutodghli  nod  tbc  pattthetii  f  m  w  iwd-Bwwl 
frfghtftiUy.  En  .ibff  evening  ■  ^rrijilt  iuHth'««8tor  Bweft  «tf ^4be  cioiidt  ■ 
tte^dEyiHulnpoaQA  ttn  oiotHttitoff  vb  wdl  u  the  dan  ta  our  prttgieQl. 
That  wMch  win  the  sifiet  Itifljr  to  the  sDinhwiirdi  aad  which  we  called  the 
Lover's  Leap,  some  of  our  Vidian  traders  fbcdly  bneted  wu  the  £iawim 
mountain,  which  they  had  formerly  seen  feom  the  country  of  Ihp  Cherokee*. 
Thsy  were  the  mure  positive  by  reason  of  the  prodigious  pH  L  i|iiri'  ttiiit  re- 
fflaikably  distiTitjiiislj^J  the  west  f?r\d  of  it.  We  secined  !ilavi:vi  r  rmt  ti;>  bp 
flcT  enough  soulh  for  that,  Ihouj^h  it  is  not  imiirobablc  hwi  n  low  luit-.s  faj  tlier 
the  courier  of  (jor  [iiT?  j"!)]-!"!]!  cany  u->  lUc  imM  uoiV.frly  tnuni;  n['  the 
Cherokees.  What  makes  this  the  more  credible,  is  the  north-west  course, 
that  our  traders  take  from  the  Catawbas  for  some  hundred  miles  together, 
when  they  carry  goods  that  round-about  way  to  the  Cherokees.  It  was  a 
great  pity  that  the  want  of  bread,  and  the  weakness  of  our  horses,  hindered  us 
from  making  the  discovery.  Though  the  great  service  such  an  excursion  might 
have  been  to  the  country  would  certainly  have  made  the  attempt  not  only 
pardonable,  but  much  to  be  commended.  Our  traders  are  now  at  the  vast 
charge  and  fatigue  of  travelling  above  five  hundred  miles  for  the  benefit  of 
that  traffic  which  hardly  quits  cost  Would  it  not  then  be  worth  the  as- 
sembly's while  to  be  at  some  charge  to  find  a  shorter  cut  to  carry  on  so  pro- 
fitable a  trade,  with  mare  advantage,  and  less  hazard  and  trouble,  than  they 
do  at  present  1  For  1  am  persuaded  it  will  not  then  be  half  the  distance  that 
our  traders  make  it  now,  nor  half  so  far  as  Georgia  lies  fi'om  the  northern 
clans  of  that  nation.  Such  a  discovery  would  certainly  prove  an  imspeak- 
able  advantage  to  this  colony,  by  facilitating  a  trade  with  so  considerable  a 
nation  of  Indians,  which  have  sixty-two  towns,  and  more  than  four  thousand 
fitting  men.  Our  traders  at  that  rate  would  be  able  to  undersell  those  sent 
from  the  other  colonies  so  much,  that  the  Indians  must  have  reason  to  deal 
with  them  preferable  to  all  others.  Of  late  the  new  colony  of  Georgia  has 
made  an  act  obliging  us  to  go  four  hundred  miles  to  take  out  a  license  to 
traffic  with  these  Ctierokees.  though  many  of  their  towns  lie  out  of  their 
bounds,  and  we  had  carried  on  this  trade  eighty  years  before  that  ccdony  was 
thought  of 

30th.  In  the  mommg  early  the  man  who  had  gone  astray  the  day  before 
found  his  way  to  the  camp»  by  the  sound  of  the  bells  that  were  isjpon  the 
horses'  necks.  At  nine  o'clock  we  began  our  march  back  towards  the  rising 
sun ;  for  though  we  had  finished  the  line,  yet  we  had  not  yet  near  finished 
our  &tigu&  We  bed  after  ai]  two  hundred  good  miles  at  least  to  oor  several 
habitations,  and  the  h<»rses  were  brought  so  low,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot  great  part  of  the  way,  and  that  in  our  boots,  too,  to  save  our 
tegs  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bushes  and  briers.  Had  we  not  done 
tl:^  we  must  have  left  all  our  horses  behind,  which  could  now  hardly  drag 
thefr  legs  after  them,  find  with  all  the  favour  we  could  show  the  poor  animals, 
we  were  forced  to  set  seven  of  them  free,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. Four  men  were  despatched  early  to  clear  the  road,  that  oiu-  lame 
commissioner's  leg  might  be  in  less  danger  of  being  bruised,  and  that  the 
baggage  horses  might  travel  with  less  difficulty  and  more  expedition.  As  we 
passed  along,  by  favour  of  a  serene  sky,  we  had  still,  from  every  eminence,  a 
perfect  view  of  the  mountains,  as  well  to  the  north  as  to  the  south.  We 
conld  not  forbear  now  and  then  feeing  about  to  survey  them,  as  if  unwilling 
to  part  with  a  prospect,  which  at  the  same  time,  like  some  rake's,  was  very 
wild  and  very  agreeable.  We  encouraged  the  horses  to  exert  the  little 
strength  they  had,  and  being  light,  they  made  a  shift  to  jog  on  about  eleven 
milea  We  encamped  m  Crooked  creek,  near  a  thicket  of  canes.  In  the 
front  d'our  camp  rose  a  very  beantifid  hill,  that  bounded  our  view  at  about  a 
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mile's  distance,  and  all  the  intermediate  space  was  covered  with  green  CKDet, 
Though,  to  our  sorrow,  fire-wood  was  scarce,  which  was  now  the  harder 
upon  us,  because  a  north-wester  blew  very  cold  from  the  mountains. 

The  Indian  killed  a  stately,  fat  buck,  and  we  picked  his  bones  as  clean  as  a 
score  of  turkey-buzzards  could  have  done.  By  the  advantage  of  a  <dear 
night,  we  made  trial  once  more  of  the  variation,  and  found  it  much  tlie  same 
as  formerly.  This  being  his  majesty's  birthday,  we  drank  all  the  loyal  healths 
in  excellent  water,  not  fur  the  sake  of  the  drink,  (like  many  of  our  fellow  sub- 
Jects,)  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  toast  And  because  all  public  mirth 
should  be  a  little  noisy,  we  fired  several  volleys  of  canes,  instead  of  guns* 
which  gave  a  loud  report  We  tlirew  them  into  the  fire,  where  the  air  en- 
closed betwixt  the  Joints  of  the  canes,  being  expanded  by  the  violeot  bBati 
burst  its  narrow  bounds  with  a  conuderable  ex^osion ! 

In  the  evening  one  of  the  men  knocked  down  an  opossum,  which  is  a 
harmless  little  beast,  that  will  seldom  go  out  of  your  way,  and  if  you  taks 
hold  of  it,  will  only  grin,  and  hardly  ever  bite.  The  flesh  was  well  tasted 
and  tender,  approaching  nearest  to  pig,  which  it  also  resembles  in  bigness. 
The  colour  of  its  fur  was  a  goose  gray,  with  a  swine's  snout,  and  a  tail  like 
a  rat's,  but  at  least  a  foot  long.  By  twisting  this  tail  about  the  arm  of  a  tree, 
it  will  hang  with  all  its  weight,  and  swing  to  any  thing  it  wants  to  take  hold 
of  It  has  five  cfaws  on  the  fore  feet  of  equal  length,  but  the  hinder  feet  have 
only  four  claws,  and  a  sort  of  thumb  standing  off  at  a  proper  distance. 
Their  feet  being  thus  formed,  qualify  them  for  climbing  up  trees  to  catch  IHtle 
birds,  which  they  are  very  fond  of.  But  the  greatest  partteularlty  <A  this 
creature,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  most  others  that  we  sre  acquainted 
with,  is  the  false  belly  of  the  female,  into  which  her  young  retreat  in  time  cf 
danger.  She  can  draw  the  slit,  which  is  the  inlet  into  tMs  pouch,  so  dose, 
that  you  must  look  narrowly  to  find  it,  especially  if  she  hai^ien  to  be  a  vli^in. 
Within  the  f  dse  ttelly  may  be  seen  seven  or  eight  teats,  on  which  the  young 
ones  grow  from  their  first  formation  till  they  are  big  enough  to  foil  o%  like 
ripe  fruit  from  a  tree.  This  is  so  odd  a  method  ol*  generation,  that  I  shouM 
not  have  believed  it  without  the  testimony  of  mine  own  eyes.  Beades  a 
knowing  and  credible  person  has  assured  me  he  has  more  than  once  observed 
the  embryo  opossums  growing  to  the  teat  before  they  were  completely  shaped, 
and  afterwards  watched  their  daily  growth  till  they  were  big  enough  for 
birth.  And  all  this  he  could  tlie  more  easily  pry  into,  because  the  dam  was 
so  perfectly  gentle  and  harmless,  that  he  could  handle  her  just  as  he  pleased. 
I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  to  publish  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  course 
that  nature  takes  in  the  production  of  other  animals,  unless  it  were  a  matter 
commonly  believed  in  all  countries  where  that  creature  is  produced,  and  has 
been  often  observed  by  persons  of  undoubted  credit  and  understanding. 
They  say  that  the  leather-winged  bats  produce  their  young  in  the  same  un- 
common manner.  And  thai  young  «hark3  at  sea,  and  yoaog  vipers  ashore, 
run  down  the  throats  of  their  dams  when  they  are  closely  pursued. 

The  frequent  crossing  of  Crooked  creek,  and  mounting  the  steep  banks  of 
it,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  foundering  our  horses :  and  ik>  less  thea 
two  of  them  made  a  full  stop  here,  and  would  not  advance  a  foot  farther,  eitho* 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  We  had  a  dreamer  of  dreams  amongst  us,  who 
warned  me  in  the  morning  to  take  care  of  myself,  en*  I  should  inlallit>ly  foU 
into  the  creek ;  I  thanked  him  kindly,  and  used  what  caution  I  could,  but  was 
not  abk*  it  seems  to  avoid  my  destiny,  for  my  horse  made  a  false  step  and 
laid  me  down  at  my  full  length  in  the  water.  This  was  enough  to  bring 
dreaming  into  credit,  und  I  think  it  much  for  the  honour  of  oar  expedition* 
that  it  was  graced  not  only  with  a  priest  but  also  with  a  prophet.  We  wai* 
so  perplexed  with  this  serpentine  craek,  as  well  as  in  pasting  tbe  fannehM  oC 
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were  swelled  «nce  we  taw  them  befbre.)  dat  w«  iKH^^m^ 
IPttmiqvHfi^vboleday.  In  the  erealng  we  pttdwd  oar  tcBtnw  iWW[ 
(ti«^^i)tfikigfkAaiitHaia&it^  ^mx  to  lodgo  In)  parc^r  fbr  tbe^dnntiq^ 
^  itiA  caneft  Our  inmten  killed  a  lu-gB  doo  md  two  be^ra,  wliich  made  bD 
4ther  misTortunea  easy.  Certainly  no  Tartar  ever  lQV«d  hon»Ae9b,  nor 
HoUentot  gata  and  garbage,  better  than  woodHmen  do  bear.  Ihe  troth  of  II 
Is,  it  may  be  proper  food  perhaps  for  such  as  work  or  lide  it  off,  but,  wftb  oar 
fiJiaplain'f  leave,  who  loved  it  much.  1  think  it  not  a  very  proper  diet 
jbv  Ba'mts,  who  do  not  mortify  ttje  ilesh  by  tnil.  And  now,  for  the  good 
or  mankitid,  and  fur  tlic  better  (icapling  aa  Infant  colony,  which  has  no 
want  but  tdat  of  inliabiuints,  1  will  venture  ty  publish  a  SGrr<ir  of  importance, 
which  our  Jridiun  disiJuscd  tu  ine.  i  asked  liim  the  reason  ^^'Isy  few  or  none 
Of  his  country  woini'ii  were  b;iiri_-n  To  which  cuCiqus  queslion  he  answered, 
witi]  a  broad  grin  upon  his  (hcg,  they  h^d  an  inffillibie  secret  for  ttiat.  Upoa 
J  my  being  importunate  to  know  what  the  secret  might  be,  he  informed  me 
Chat,  if  &ay  Indian  woman  did  not  pro^e  witli  child  at  a  decmt  time  after 
otarriBge,  the  husband,  to  save  his  reputation  with  the  women,  forthwith  en- 
tered iiitoa  bear-diet  1^ six  week^  which  in  that  fiBM  prodDcea «ioti  beeltby 
effects  that  it  Is  greni  odda  but  fak  wife  bwomea  a  mMlter  In  mootbu. 
Jhai  tfaua  miach  I  am  able  to  cay,  besides,  for  the  reputation  tilt  bMtf 
tbit  bQ  tZw  mitnied  awn  of  ouf  tiompB&y  wfre  joyful  fiitben  wlddB 
m^j^f^&M  lifter  they  got  home,  and  most  of  the  single  men  had  children 
AVOm  t»  them  wtlhin  the  Bfuoe  timer  eur  chapls^  always  esceptedt  wbo^ 
viUh  mwh  ado,  made  a  shift  to  cast  out  UuA  Imponnnttte  blid  of  ileiil,  br 
dint  of  &sting  and  prayer. 

November  1st  By  the  negligence  of  one  of  the  men  in  not  hobbling  his 
borse,  he  straggled  so  far  that  he  could  not  be  foimd.  This  stopped  us  all 
the  morning  long ;  yet,  because  our  time  should  not  be  enturely  lost,  we  e]> 
deavoured  to  observe  the  latitude  at  twelve  o'clock.  Though  our  observa- 
tion was  not  perfect,  by  reason  the  wind  blew  a  little  too  fresh,  however,  by 
such  a  one  as  we  could  make,  we  found  ourselves  in  thirty-six  degrees  twenty 
minutes  only.  Notwithstanding  our  being  thus  delayed,  and  tlie  uneveness 
of  the  ground,  over  which  we  were  obliged  to  walk,  (for  most  of  us 
served  now  in  the  infantry,)  we  travelled  no  less  than  six  miles,  though  ai 
merciful  as  we  were  to  our  poor  beasts,  another  of  them  tired  by  the  way, 
and  was  left  behind  for  the  wolves  and  panthers  to  feast  upon. 

As  we  marched  along,  we  had  the  fortune  to  kill  a  brace  of  bucks,  as  many 
bears,  and  one  wild  turkey.  But  this  was  carrying  our  sport  to  wanton- 
ness, because  we  butchered  more  than  we  wore  able  to  transpnl  We 
(urdeared  the  deer  to  be  quartered  and  divided  among  the  horses  for  the  lighter 
carriage,  and  recommended  tiie  bears  to  our  daily  attendants,  the  twrkey- 
bnzzards.  We  always  chose  to  carry  venison  along  with  us  rather  thui 
bear,  not  only  because  it  was  less  cumbersome,  but  likewise  because  the  peo- 
ple could  eat  it  without  bread,  which  was  now  almost  spent.  Whereas  the 
other,  being  richer  food,  lay  too  heavy  upon  the  stomach,  unless  it  were  light- 
ened by  something  farinaceous.  This  is  what  I  thought  proper  to  renutrk, 
for  the  service  of  all  those  whose  business  or  diversion  shall  oblige  them  to 
live  any  time  in  the  woods.  And  because  I  am  persuaded  that  very  useful 
matters  may  be  found  out  by  searching  this  great  wilderness,  especially  the 
upper  parts  of  it,  about  the  mountains,  I  conceive  it  will  help  to  engage  able 
men  in  that  good  work,  if  I  recommend  a  wholesome  kind  of  food,  of  very 
small  weight  and  very  great  nourishment,  that  will  secure  them  from  starving, 
in  case  they  should  be  so  nohicky  as  to  meet  with  no  game.  The  chief  dls> 
courageoient  at  present  from  penetrating  &r  mto  the  woods  is  the  trouble  of 
carrying  a  load  of  provisions.   1  must  own  bmine  is  a  frightful  monster,  and 
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for  that  reason  to  be  guarded  against  as  well  as  we  can.   But  the  common 
precautions  against  it,  are  so  burthensome,  that  people  cannot  tarry  long  out, 
and  go  fer  enough  from  home,  to  make  any  effectual  discovery.   The  porta- 
ble provi^ons  I  would  fiimish  our  foresters  withal  are  glue-broth  and 
rockahominy :  one  contains  the  essence  of  bread,  the  other  of  meat  The 
best  way  of  making  the  glue-broth  fs  after  the  following  method :  Take  a 
leg  of  t«ef,  veal,  venison,  or  any  other  young  meat,  because  old  meat  wUI  not 
so  easily  jelly.  Pare  ofF  all  the  fat,  in  which  there  is  no  nutriment,  and  of  th© 
lean  make  a  very  strong  broth,  after  the  usual  manner,  by  boiling  the  meat 
to  rags  till  all  the  goodness  be  out   After  skimming  off  what  fat  remams, 
pour  the  broth  into  a  wide  stew-pan,  well  tinned,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a 
gentle  even  fire,  till  it  come  to  a  thick  jelly.   Then  take  it  off  and  set  it  over 
boiling  water,  which  is  an  evener  heat,  and  not  so  apt  to  hum  the  broth  to 
the  vessel.    Over  that  let  it  evaporate,  stirring  it  very  often  till  it  be  reduced, 
when  cold,  into  a  solid  substance  like  glue.  Then  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  laying 
them  single  in  the  cold,  that  they  may  dry  the  sooner.    When  the  pieces  are 
perfectly  dry,  put  them  into  a  canister,  and  they  will  be  good,  if  kept 
dry,  a  whole  East  India  voyage.   This  glue  is  so  strong,  that  two  or  three 
drachms,  dissolved  in  boilhig  water  with  a  little  salt,  will  make  half  a  itot  of 
good  broth,  and  if  yon  should  be  flunt  with  fitsting  or  &tigue,  let  a  small  i^eoe 
<^  this  glue  mdt  in  3roar  month,  and  you  will  find  jronraelf  snrprisins^y  re- 
freshed. One  pound  of  this  cookery  would  ke^  a  man  in  good  heart  above 
a  month,  and  is  not  only  nonrtehing,  but  likewise  very  wholesome.  Particu- 
larly it  is  good  against  fluxes,  wh^  woodsmen  are  very  liable  to,  by  lying 
too  near  the  moist  ground,  and  guzzling  too  much  cold  water.    But  as  it  wiU 
be  only  used  now  and  then,  in  times  of  scarcity,  when  game  is  wanting,  two 
pounds  of  it  will  be  enough  for  a  journey  of  six  months.   But  this  broth  will 
be  still  more  heartening,  if  you  thicken  every  mess  with  half  a  spoonful  of 
rockahominy,  which  is  nothing  but  Indian  corn  parched  without  burning,  and 
reduced  to  powder.    The  fire  drives  out  all  the  watery  parts  of  the  com, 
leaving  the  strength  of  it  behind,  and  this  bemg  very  dry,  becomes  much 
lighter  for  carriage  and  less  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  moist  air.  Thus  half  a 
dozen  pounds  of  this  sprightful  bread  will  sustain  a  man  for  as  many  months, 
provided  he  husbemd  it  well,  and  always  spare  it  when  he  meets  with  venison, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  may  be  very  safely  eaten  without  any  bread  at  all. 
By  what  I  have  said,  a  man  need  not  encumber  himself  with  more  than 
dght  or  ten  pounds  of  provlsicms,  though  he  continue  half  a  year  in  the 
woods.   These  and  his  gun  will  support  hun  very  well  during  that  time,  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  keeping  one  dn^e  feat   And  though  some  of  his 
days  may  be  what  the  French  call  jour*  maigre»,  yet  there  will  happoi  no 
more  of  those  than  will  be  necessary  for  his  health,  and  to  carry  off  the 
excesses  of  the  days  of  jdenty,  when  our  travellers  will  be  apt  to  indulge 
their  lawless  appetites  too  much. 

2d.  The  heavens  frowned  this  morning,  and  threatened  abundance  of 
ndn,  but  our  zeal  for  returning  made  us  defy  the  weather,'and  decamp  a  little 
before  noon.  Yet  we  had  not  advanced  two  miles,  before  a  soaking  shower 
made  us  glad  to  pitch  our  tent  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  chose  for  that  pur- 
pose a  rising  ground,  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Matrimony  creek.  This  was 
the  first  and  only  time  we  were  caught  in  the  rain,  during  the  whole  expe- 
dition. It  used  before  to  be  so  civil  as  to  &I1  in  the  night,  after  we  were  safe 
in  our  quarters,  and  had  trenched  ourselves  in ;  or  else  it  came  upon  us  on 
Sundays,  when  it  was  no  interruption  to  our  progress,  nor  any  inconvenience 
to  our  persons.  We  had,  however,  been  so  lucky  in  this  particular  before, 
that  we  had  abtmdant  reason  to  take  our  present  soaking  patiently,  and  the 
misftntune  was  the  less,  because  we  had  taken  precaution  to  keep  all  our 
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'  ^iflHlld^t^^lVANl;!?^''^  'J'T'  This  rititt  WQ5  entiveLiet]  vrith  very  loud 
Bj^ndet,  wMcn  was  ecRoed  batk  by  tlie  IiiJIs  in  the  iieigliboLii  houd  in  a  hight- 
ful  manner.  There  is  soiuething  in  tlic  woods  tliat  makta  sound  of  iJita 
meteor  more  awful,  and  the  vjuleiice  of  th&  li^litning  iricre  visible.  The 
trees  are  frequently  shivered  quite  down  to  tlic  root,  and  sometimes  perfectly 
twisted.  But  uf  nil  the  effects  of  Jigbtning  that  ever  I  heard  of,  ILie  mpit 
amazing  happened  in  this  couiitry,  in  the  ye^ar  17*36.  In  the  suinnier  of  l3BUt 
jinr n,  surgeon  o(  a.  ship,  whose  name  was  Davis,  came  ashore  at  York  to 
illkti  ft  SftCient  He  was  no  sooner  got  into  the  house,  but  it  began  to  rain 
iil^  aianr  terrlbJe  claps  of  t^^ftr,  WkVfk  it  was  almo^  ^lt,.0V^''BiVm 
ijfiap^^  flash  of  ligtitnlD^  V^  tll^  M^fiurgeon  deftd«^>e^^ii^ 
ing  about  the  room,  but  hurt  no  other  person,  though  several  were  near  hioL 
At  the  same  time  it  made  a  large  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree,  which  grew 
about  ten  feet  from  the  window.  But  what  was  most  surprising  in  this  dis- 
aster  was,  that  on  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  man  that  was  killed  was 
the  figure  of  a  pine  tree,  as  exactly  delineated  aa  any  limner  in  the  world 
could  draw  it,  nay,  the  resemblance  went  so  far  as  to  represent  the  colour 
of  the  pine,  as  welt  as  the  figure.  The  lightning  must  probably  have  passed 
through  the  tree  first  before  it  struck  the  man,  and  by  that  means  have  printed 
the  icon  of  it  on  his  breast.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  e&ct 
was  certain,  and  can  be  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  who  had  the  curi- 
osity to  go  and  see  this  wonderful  phenomenon.  The  worst  of  it  was,  we 
were  forced  to  encamp  in  a  barren  place,  where  there  was  hardly  a  blade 
of  grass  to  be  seen,  even  the  wild  rosemary  failed  us  here,  which  gave  us 
but  too  just  apprehensions  that  we  should  not  only  be  obliged  to  trudge  all 
the  way  home  on  foot,  but  ^so  to  lug  our  baggage  at  our  backs  into  the  bar- 
gain. Thus  we  learned  by  our  own  experience,  that  horses  are  very  impro- 
per animals  to  use  in  a  long  ramble  into  the  woods,  and  the  better  they  have 
been  used  to  be  fed,  they  are  still  the  worse.  Such  will  &11  away  a  grei^ 
deal  fester,  and  &il  much  sooner,  than  those  which  are  wont  to  be  at  their 
own  keeping.  Besides,  horses  that  have  been  accustomed  to  a  plain  and 
champaign  country  will  founder  presently,  when  they  come  to  clamber  up 
hills,  and  batter  their  hoo&  against  continual  rocks.  We  need  Welsh  runts, 
and  Highland  Galloways  to  climb  our  mountains  withal ;  they  are  used  to 
precipices,  and  will  bite  as  close  as  Banstead  Down  sheep.  But  I  should  much 
rather  recommend  mules,  if  we  had  them,  for  these  long  and  painful  expe- 
ditions ;  though,  till  they  can  be  bred,  certainly  asses  are  the  fittest  beasts  of 
burthen  for  the  mountaina  They  are  sure-footed,  patient  under  the  heaviest 
fatigue,  and  will  subsist  upon  moss,  or  browsing  on  shrubs  all  the  winter. 
One  of  them  will  carry  the  necessary  luggage  of  four  men,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, and  upon  a  pinch  wilt  take  a  quarter  of  bear  or  venison  upon  their 
baoks  into  the  bargain.  Thus,  when  the  men  are  light  and  disengaged  from 
every  thing  but  their  guns,  they  may  go  the  whole  journey  on  foot  with 
pleasure.  And  though  my  dear  countrymen  have  so  great  a  passion  for 
riding,  that  they  will  often  walk  two  miles  to  catch  a  horse,  In  ord^r  to  ride 
one,  yet,  if  they  will  please  to  take  my  word  for  it,  when  they  go  into  the 
woods  upon  discovery,  I  would  advise  them  by  all  means  to  march  a-foot, 
for  they  will  then  be  delivered  from  the  gmt  care  and  concern  for  tbeix 
horses,  which  takes  up  too  large  a  portion  of  their  time.  Over  night  we  are 
now  at  the  trouble  of  hobbling  them  out,  and  often  of  leading  them  a  mile  or 
two  to  a  convenient  place  for  forage,  and  then  in  tlie  morning  we  are  some 
hours  in  finding  them  again,  because  they  are  apt  to  stray  a  great  way  from 
the  place  where  they  were  turned  out  Now  and  then,  too,  they  are  lost  for 
B  whole  day  together,  and  are  frequently  so  weak  and  jaded,  that  the  com- 
pany must  lie  still  several  days,  near  some  meadow,  or  highland  pond,  to 
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recruit  them.  AH  these  delays  retard  their  progress  intolerabty ;  whereas,  if 
they  had  only  a  few  asses,  they  would  abide  dose  to  the  camp,  and  find  suf- 
ficient  food  every  where,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Men  would  then 
ba  able  to  travel  safely  over  hills  and  dales,  nor  w:ould  the  steepest  mountains 
obstruct  their  progress.  They  might  also  search  more  narrowly  for  mines  and 
other  productions  of  nature,  without  being  confined  to  level  grounds,  in  com- 
pUmrat  to  the  jades  th^ride  on.  And  one  may  foretell,  without  the  spirit 
of  divination,  that  so  long  as  woodsmen  continue  to  range  on  horse^back, 
we  shall  be  strangers  to  our  own  country,  and  few  or  no  ve^uable  discoveries 
will  ever  be  made.  The  French  couriers  de  bait,  who  have  run  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  have  performed  iti^  on  foot,  or  else  in  all 
[ffobabilify^  must  have  continued  foil  as  ignorant  as  we  are.  Our  country 
has  now  been  inhabited  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  by  the 
English,  and  still  we  hardly  know  any  thing  of  the  Appallachian  mountains, 
that  are  no  where  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  Where- 
as the  French,  who  are  later  comers,  have  ranged  from  Q,uebec  southward 
as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  Mississippi,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  an4  to  the  west  al- 
most as  &r  as  California,  which  is  either  way  above  two  thousand  miles. 

3d.  A  north-west  wind  having  cleared  the  sky,  we  were  now  tempted  to 
travel  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  fii^  time,  for  want  of  more  plentiful  forage, 
though  some  of  the  more  scrupulous  amongst  us  were  unwilling  to  do  evil, 
that  good  might  come  of  it,  and  make  our  cattle  work  a  good  part  of  the 
day  In  order  to  fill  their  bellies  at  ni^t.  However,  the  chapl^  put  on  his 
casuistical  face,  and  ofiered  to  take  the  sin  upon  himself.  We  therefore  con- 
•mted  to  move  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  appearing 
to  be  a  matter  of  some  necessity.  On  the  way  our  unmerciful  Indian  killed 
no  less  than  two  brace  of  deer  and  a  large  bear.  We  only  primed  tbe  deer, 
being  unwilling  to  be  encumbered  with  tiiehr  whole  carcasses.  The  rest  we 
consigned  to  the  wolves,  which  in  return  serenaded  us  great  part  of  the 
night  They  are  very  clamorous  in  their  banquets,  which  we  know  is  the 
way  some  other  brutes  have,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  jollity  and  S[Nright- 
liness,  of  expressing  their  thanks  to  Providence. 

We  came  to  our  old  camp,  in  sight  of  the  river  Irvin,  whose  stream  was 
swelled  now  near  four  feet  with  the  rain  that  fell  the  day  before.  This  made 
It  impracticable  for  us  to  ford  it,  nor  could  we  guess  when  the  water  would  fall 
enough  to  let  us  go  over.  This  put  our  mathematical  professor,  who  should 
have  set  a  better  example,  into  the  vapours,  fearing  he  should  be  obliged  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  that  doleful  wilderness.  But  the  rest  were  not 
infected  with  his  want  of  faitli,  but  preserved  a  firmness  of  mind  superior  to 
such  Uttle  adverse  accidents.  They  trusted  that  the  same  good  Providence 
which  had  most  remarkably  prospered  them  hitherto,  would  Gcntlnue  bis 
goodness  and  conduct  them  safe  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  However, 'we 
found  plainly  that  travelling  on  the  Siuiday,  contraiy  to  our  constant  rule, 
had  not  thriven  with  us  in  the  least  We  were  not  gainers  of  any  distance 
by  it,  because  the  river  made  us  pay  two  days  for  violating  one.  Neverthe- 
less, by  making  this  reflection,  I  would  not  be  thought  so  rigid  an  observer 
of  the  sabbath  as  to  allow  of  no  work  at  all  to  be  done,  or  Journeys  to  be 
taken  upon  it  I  should  not  care  to  lie  still  and  be  knocked  on  the  head,  as  the 
Jews  were  heretofore  by  Antiochus,  because  I  believed  it  unlawfol  to  stand  upon 
my  defence  on  this  good  day.  Nor  would  I  care,  like  a  certain  New  England 
magistrate,  to  order  a  mEui  to  the  whipping  post,  for  daring  to  ride  for  a  mid- 
wife on  the  Lord's  day.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  for  doing  all  acts  of  necessi- 
ty, charity,  and  sdf-preservation,  upon  a  Sunday  as  well  as  other  days  of  tbe 
week.  But,  as  I  think  our  present  march  could  not  strictly  be  justified  by 
any  of  these  rules,  it  was  but  just  we  should  sufier  a  Uttle  for  it  I  never 
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could  learn  that  the  Indians  set  apart  any  day  of  the  week  or  the  year  for 
the  service  of  God.  They  pray,  as  philosophers  eat,  only  when  they  have  a 
stomach,  without  having  any  set  time  for  it.  Indeed  these  idle  people  have 
very  little  occasion  for  a  sabbath  to  refresh  themselves  after  hard  labour,  be- 
cause very  few  of  them  ever  labour  at  all.  Like  the  wild  Irish,  they  would 
rather  want  than  work,  and  are  all  men  of  pleasure,  to  whom  every  day  is 
a  day  of  rest.  Indeed,  in  their  hunting,  they  will  take  a  little  pains;  but  this 
bein^  only  a  diversion,  their  spirits  are  rather  raised  than  depressed  by  it, 
and  ther^re  need  at  most  but  a  night's  sleep  to  recruit  them. 

4th.  By  some  stakes  we  had  driven  into  the  river  yesterday,  we  perceived 
the  water  began  to  falU  but  fell  so  slowly  that  we  found  we  must  have  pa- 
tience a  day  or  two  longer.  And  because  we  were  unwilling  to  lie  altoge- 
ther idle,  we  sent  back  some  of  the  men  to  bring  up  the  two  horses  that  tired 
the  Saturday  before.  They  were  found  near  the  place  where  we  had  left 
them,  but  seemed  too  sensible  of  their  liberty  to  come  to  us.  They  were 
found  standing  indeed,  but  as  motionless  as  the  equestrian  statue  at  Charing- 
Cross.  We  had  great  reason  to  apprehend  more  rain  by  the  clouds  that 
drove  over  our  heads.  The  boldest  amongst  us  were  not  without  some 
pangs  of  uneasiness  at  so  very  sullen  a  prospect.  However,  God  be  praised! 
it  all  blew  over  in  a  few  bours.  If  much  rain  had  fallen,  we  resolved  to 
make  a  raft  and  bind  it  together  with  grape  vines,  to  ferry  ourselves  and 
baggage  over  the  river.  Though,  in  that  case,  we  expected  the  swiftness  of 
the  stream  would  have  caf  ried  down  our  raft  a  long  way  before  we  could 
have  tugged  it  to  the  opposite  shore. 

One  of  the  young  fellows  we  had  sent  to  bring  up  the  tired  horses  enter- 
tained us  in  the  evening  with  a  remarkable  adventure  he  had  met  with  that 
day.  He  had  stra^Ied,  it  seems,  from  his  company  in  a  mist,  and  made  a 
cub  of  a  year  old  Intake  itself  to  a  tree.  While  he  was  new-priming  his 
piece,  with  inteat  to  fetch  it  down,  the  old  gentlewoman  ^peareid,  and  per- 
ceiving  her  heir  apparent  in  distress,  advanced  open*mouthed  to  hts  relief. 
The  man  was  so  intent  upon  his  game,  that  she  had  approached  very  near 
him  before  he  perceived  her.  But  finding  his  danger,  he  faced  about  upon 
the  enemy,  which  immediately  reared  upon  her  posteriors,  and  put  herself  in 
battle  array.  The  man,  admiring  at  the  bear's  assurance,  endeavoured  to  fire 
upon  her,  but  by  the  dampness  of  the  priming,  his  gun  did  not  go  off.  He 
cocked  it  a  second  time,  and  had  the  same  misfortune.  After  missing  fire 
twice,  he  had  th^  folly  to  punch  the  beast  with  the  muzzle  of  his  piece ;  but 
mother  Bruin,  being  upon  her  guard,  seized  the  weapon  with  her  paws,  and 
by  main  strength  wrenched  it  out  of  the  fellow's  hands.  The  man  being 
thus  fitirly  disarmed,  thought  himself  no  longer  a  match  for  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  retreated  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  The  brute  naturally 
gcew  bolder  upon  the  flight  of  her  adversary,  and  pursued  him  with  all  her 
heavy  speed.  For  some  time  it  was  doubtfd  whether  fear  made  one  run 
&8ter,  or  fiiry  the  other.  Bnt  after  an  even  course  of  about  fifty  yards,  the 
man  had  the  mishap  to  stuinl^le  over  a  stump,  and  fell  down  at  his  full  length. 
He  now  wouldhave  sold  his  life  a  penny*worth ;  but  the  bear,  apprehending 
thae  might  be  some  trick  in  the  fa\i,  instantly  halted,  and  loolced  with  much 
attention  on  her  prostrate  foe.  In  the  mean  while,  the  man  had  with  great 
presence  of  mind  resolved  to  make  the  bear  believe  he  was  dead,  by  lying 
breathless  on  the  ground,  in  hopes  that  the  beast  would  be  too  generous  to 
kin  him  over  again.  To  carry  on  the  farce,  he  acted  the  corpse  for  some 
time  without  daring  to  raise  his  head,  to  see  how  near  the  monster  was  to 
him  But  in  about  two  minutes,  to  his  unspeakable  comfort,  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  belonging  to  one  of  his  companions, 
who  came  seasonably  to  hit  rescue,  and  drove  the  bear  from  pursuing  the 
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man  to  lake  care  of  her  cub,  which  ieared  might  now  fall  into  a  second 
distress. 

5th.  We  juilged  the  waters  were  assuaged  this  morning  to  make  the  rirer 
fonlable.  Therefore  about  ten  we  tried  the  experiment,  and  every  body  got 
over  safe,  except  one  man,  whose  horse  slipped  from  a  rock  as  be  forded  over, 
and  threw  him  into  the  river.  But  being  able  to  swim,  he  was  not  carried 
down  the  stream  very  iar  before  he  recovered  the  north  sliore.  At  ttie  dis- 
tance of^bout  six  miles  we  passed  Cascade  creelc,  and  three  miles  farther  we 
came  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dan,  which  we  crossed  with  much  difficulty,  by 
reason  the  water  was  risen  much  higher  than  when  we  forded  it  before. 
Here  the  same  unlucky  person  happened  to  be  ducked  a  second  time,  and 
was  a  second  time  saved  by  swimming.  My  own  horse  too  plunged  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  head  was  more  than  once  under  water,  but  with  much 
ado  recovered  his  feet,  though  he  made  so  low  an  obeisance,  that  the  water 
ran  fairly  over  my  saddle. 

We  continued  our  march  as  far  as  Lowland  creek,  where  we  took  up  our 
lodging,  for  the  benefit  of  the  canes  and  winter  grass  that  grew  upon  the  rich 
grounds  thereabouts.  On  our  way  thither  we  had  the  misfortune  to  drop 
another  horse,  though  he  carried  nothing  the  whole  day  but  his  saddle.  We 
showed  the  same  favour  to  most  of  our  horses,  for  fear,  if  we  did  not  do  it, 
we  should  in  a  little  time  be  turned  mto  beasts  of  burthen  ourselves.  Custom 
had  now  made  travelling  on  foot  so  &miliar,  that  we  were  able  to  walk  ten 
miles  with  pleasure.  This  we  could  do  in  our  boots,  notwithstan^ng  our 
way  lay  over  rough  woods  and  uneven  grounds:  Our  learning  to  walk  In 
heavy  boots  was  the  same  advantage  to  us  that  learning  to  dance  hlg^ 
dances  in  wooden  shoes  is  to  the  French,  it  made  us  most  exceedingly  nimble 
without  them.  The  Indians,  who  have  no  way  of  travelling  but  on  the  hoof, 
make  nothing  of  going  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and  carrying  their  little  ne- 
cessaries at  their  backs,  and  sometimes  a  stout  pack  of  skins  into  the  bargain. 
And  very  often  they  laugh  at  the  English,  who  cannot  stir  to  a  next  neigh- 
bour without  a  horse,  and  say  that  two  legs  are  too  much  for  such  lazy 
people,  who  cannot  visit  their  next  neighbour  without  six.  For  their  parts, 
they  were  utter  strangers  to  all  our  beasts  of  burthen  or  carriage,  before  the 
slothful  Europeans  came  amongst  them.  They  had  on  no  part  of  the 
American  continent,  or  in  any  of  the  islands,  either  horses  or  asses,  camels, 
dromedaries  or  elephants,  to  ease  the  legs  of^  the  original  inhabitants,  or  to 
lighten  their  labour.  Indeed,  in  South  America,  and  particularly  in  Chili,  they 
have  a  useful  animal  called  "  paco."  This  creature  resemblbs  a  sheep  pretty 
much ;  only  in  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  figure  of  the  head,  it  is  more  like  a 
camel.  It  is  very  near  as  high  as  the  ass,  and  the  Indians  there  make  use 
of  it  for  carrying  moderate  burthens.  The  fleece  that  grows  opon  it  is  very 
valuable  for  the  fineness,  length  and  glossiness  of  the  wool  It  has  one  re- 
markable singularity,  that  the  hoofs  of  its  fore-feet  have  three  clefls,  and  those 
behind  no  more  than  one.  The  f!esh  of  this  animal  is  something  drier  ttian 
our  mutton,  but  altogether  as  well  tasted.  When  it  Is  angry,  it  has  no  way 
of  resenting  its  wrongs,  but  by  spitting  in  the  face  of  those  that  provoke  it : 
and  if  the  spawl  happen  to  light  on  the  bare  skin  of  any  person,  it  first  creates 
an  itching,  efnd  afterwards  a  scab,  if  no  remedy  be  applied.  The  way  to 
manage  these  pacos,  and  make  them  tractable,  is,  to  bore  a  hole  in  their  ears, 
through  which  they  put  a  rope,  and  then  guide  them  just  as  they  please. 
In  Chili,  they  wear  a  beautiful  kind  of  stuff,  with  thread  made  of  this  crea- 
ture's wool,  which  has  a  gloss  superior  to  any  camlet,  and  is  sold  very  dear 
in  that  country. 

6th.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  horses  among  the  tall  canes  made  it  late 
befinre  we  decamped.  We  traversed  very  hilly  grounds,  but  to  make  ammdi 
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it  was  pretty  dear  of  underwood.  We  avdded  crossing  tbe  Dan  twice  by 
taking  a  compass  round  the  bend  erf*  it  Tiiere  was  no  passing  by  the  angle 
of  the  river  without  halting  a  moment  to  »itertain  our  eyes  again  with  that 
charmlng^rospect  When  that  pleasure  was  over  we  proceeded  to  Sable 
creek,  and'encamped  a  little  to  the  east  of  it.  The  river  thereabouts  had  a 
charming  effect,  its  banks  being  adorned  ,with  green  canes,  sixteen  feet  high, 
which  make  a  spring  all  the  year,  as  well  as  plenty  of  forage  all  the  winter. 
One  of  the  men  wounded  an  old  buck,  that  was  gray  with  years,  and  seemed 
by  the  reverend  marks  he  bore  upon  him,  to  confirm  the  current  opinion  of 
that  animal's  longevity.  The  smart  of  his  wounds  made  him  not  only  turn 
upon  the  dogs,  but  likewise  pursue  them  to  some  distance  with  great  fury. 
However  he  got  away  at  last,  though  by  the  blood  that  issued  from  his  wound 
be  could  not  run  &r  before  he  fell,  and  without  doubt  made  a  comfortable 
repast  for  the  wolves.  However  the  Indian  had  l>etter  fortune,  and  supplied 
us  with  a  fat  doe,  and  a  young  bear  two  years  old.  At  that  age  they  are  in 
their  prime,  and,  if  they  be  &t  withal,  they  are  a  morsel  for  a  cardinal. 

All  the  land  we  trav^ed  over  this  day,  and  the  day  before,  that  is  to  say 
from  the  river  Irvin  to  Sable  creek,  is  exceedhig^y  rich,  Imth  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  ttw  line,  and  that  of  Carolina.  Besides  whole  forests  of  canes,  that 
adorn  the  banln  of  the  river  and  creeks  threabouts,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
throws  out  such  a  quantity  of  winter  grass,  that  horses  and  cattle  might 
keep  themselves  in  heart  all  the  cdd  season  without  the  help  of  any  fodder. 
Nor  have  the  low  grounds  only  this  advantage,  but  likewise  the  higher  land, 
and  particularly  that  which  we  call  the  Highland  Pond,  which  is  two  miles 
broad,  and  of  a  length  unknown. 

I  question  not  but  there  are  thirty  thousand  acres  at  least,  lymg  altogether, 
as  fertile  as  the  lands  were  said  to  be  about  Babylon,  which  jielded,  if 
Herodotus  tells  us  right,  an  hicrease  of  no  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  for 
one.  But  this  hath  the  advantage  of  being  a  higher,  and  consequently  a 
much  healthier,  situation  than  that.  So  that  a  colony  of  one  thousand  families 
might,  with  the  help  of  moderate  industry,  pass  their  time  very  happily  there. 
Besides  grazing  and  tillage,  which  would  abundantly  compensate  their  labour, 
they  might  plant  vineyards  upon  the  hills,  in  whidi  situation  the  richest  wines 
are  always  produced.  They  might  eiso  propagate  white  mulberry  trees, 
which  thrive  exceedingly  in  this  climate,  in  order  to  the  feeding  of  silk-worms, 
and  making  of  raw  sflk.  Th^  might  too  produce  hemp,  flax  and  cotton, 
in  what  quantity  they  pleased,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  likewise  for  sale. 
Then  they  might  raise  very  plentiful  orchards,  of  both  peaches  and  apples, 
which  contribute  as  much  as  any  fruit  to  the  luxury  of  Mfe.  There  is  no  soil 
or  climate  will  yield  better  rice  than  this,  which  is  a  grain  of  prodigious  in- 
crease, and  of  very  wholesome  nourishment  In  short  every  thing  will  grow 
plentifully  here  to  supply  either  the  wants  or  wantonness  of  man.  Nor  can 
I  so  much  as  wish  that  the  more  tender  vegetables  might  grow  here,  such  as 
orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees,  because  then  we  should  lose  the  much  greater 
benefit  of  the  brisk  north-west  winds,  which  purge  the  air,  and  sweep  away 
all  the  malignant  fevers,  which  hover  over  countries  that  are  always  warm. 
The  soil  would  also  want  the  advantages  of  frost,  and  snow,  which  by  their 
nitrous  particles  contribute  not  a  little  to  its  fertility.  Besides  the  inhabitants 
would  be  deprived  of  the  variety  and  sweet  vicissitude  of  the  season,  which 
is  much  more  deli^tful  than  one  dull  and  ctmstant  succession  of  warm 
weather,  diversified  only  by  rain  and  sunshina  There  is  also  uiother  con- 
vmience,  that  happens  to  this  country  by  cold  weather— it  destroys  a  great 
number  of  snakes,  and  other  venomous  reptiles,  and  troublesome  insects,  or 
at  least  lays  them  to  sleep  for  several  months,  which  otherwise  would  annoy 
us  the  whole  year  round,  and  multiply  beyond  all  enduring.  Though  (nranges 
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and  lemons  are  desirable  fruits,  and  useful  enough  ia  many  cases,  yet,  when 
the  want  of  them  is  supplied  by  others  more  useful,  we  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. There  is  no  climate  that  produces  every  thing,  since  the  deluge 
M'renched  the  poles  of  the  world  out  of  their  place,  nor  is  it  fit  it  should  be  so, 
because  it  is  the  mutual  supply  one  country  receives  fropi  another,  which 
creates  a  mutual  traffic  and  intercourse  amongst  men.  And  in  truth,  were 
it  not  for  the  correspondence,  in  order  to  make  up  each  other's  wants,  the 
wars  betwixt  bordering  nations,  like  those  of  the  Indians  and  other  barba- 
rous people,  would  be  perpetual  and  irreconcileable.  As  to  olive  trees,  I 
know  by  experience  they  will  never  stand  the  sharpness  of  our  winters^ 
but  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  the  plant  called  sessamun,  which  yields  an 
infinite  quantity  of  large  seed,  from  when(»  a  sweet  oil  is  pressed,  that  is 
wholesome  and  in  use  amongst  the  people  of  Lesser  Asia.  Likewise  it  is  used 
in  EgyiM,  preferaUy  to  oil  olive,  being  not  so  apt  to  make  those  that  eat  it 
constantly  breakout  into  scabs,  as  they  do  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  This  would 
grow  very  kindly  here,  and  has  already  been  [Wanted  with  good  success  in 
North  Carolina,  by  way  of  experiment. 

7th.  Aiier  crossing  the  Dan,  we  made  a  march  of  eight  miles,  over  liills 
and  dales  as  far  as  the  next  ford  of  that  river.  And  now  we  were  by  prac- 
tice become  such  very  able  footmen,  that  we  easily  outwalked  our  horses, 
and  could  have  marched  much  farther,  had  it  nift  been  m  pity  to  their  weak- 
ness. Besides  here  was  plenty  of  canes,  which  was  reason  enough  to  make 
us  shorten  our  journey.  Our  gunners  did  great  execution  as  they  went 
along,  killing  no  less  than  two  brace  of  deer,  and  as  many  wild  turkeys. 
'  Though  practice  will  soon  make  a  man  of  tolerable  vigour  an  able  footman, 
yet,  as  a  help  to  bear  fatigue  I  used  to  chew  a  root  of  ginseng  as  I  walked 
along.  This  kept  up  my  spirits,  and  made  me  trip  away  as  nimbly  in  my  half 
jack-boots  as  younger  men  could  do  in  their  shoes.  This  plant  is  in  high  es- 
teem in  Chuia,  where  it  sells  for  Its  weight  in  silver.  Indeed  it  does  not  grow 
tliere,  but  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  to  which  place  the  emperor  of  China 
sends  ten  thousand  men  every  year  on  purpose  to  gather  it  But  it  grows  so 
scattering  there,  that  even  so  many  hands  can  bring  home  no  great  quantity. 
Indeed  it  is  a  vegetable  of  so  many  virtues,  that  Providence  has  [danted  it  very 
thin  in  every  country  that  has  the  happuiess  to  produce  it  Nor  indeed  is  man- 
kind worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing,  since  health  and  long  life  are  commonly 
abused  to  ill  purposes.  This  noble  plant  grows  likewise  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  is  called  kanna,  and  is  in  wonderful  esteem  among  the  Hotten- 
tots. It  grows  also  on  the  northern  continent  of  America,  near  the  mountains, 
but  as  sparingly  as  truth  and  public  spirit  It  answers  exactly  Iwth  to  the  figure 
and  virtues  of  that  which  grows  in  Tartary,  so  that  there"  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same.  Its  virtues  are,  that  it  gives  an  uncommon  warmth  and 
vigour  to  the  bloo<l,  and  fiisks  the  spirits,  beyond  any  other  cordial  It  cheers 
the  heart  even  of  a  man  that  has  a  bad  wife,  and  makes  him  look  down  with 
great  composure  on  the  crosses  of  the  world.  It  promotes  msensible  per- 
spiration, dissolves  all  phlegmatic  and  viscous  humours,  that  are  apt  to  obstruct 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  nerves.  It  helps  the  memory,  and  would  quicfc> 
en  even  Helvetian  dulness.  It  is  friendly  to  the  lungs,  much  more  than  scold- 
ing itsel£  It  comforts  the  stomach,  and  strengthens  the  bowels,  pxev&itittg 
an  colks  and  fluxes.  In  one  wordt  it  win  make  a  man  nve  a  gnat  while, 
and  very  weU  while  he  does  live.  And  what  is  more,  it  will  even  make  old 
age  amiable,  by  rendering  it  lively,  cheerful,  and  go«>d-humoured.  However 
it  is  of  little  use  in  the  feats  of  love,  as  a  great  prince  once  found,  who  hear- 
ing of  its  mvigorating  quality,  sent  as  far  as  China  for  some  of  it,  though  his 
ladies  could  not  boast  of  any  advantage  thereby. 

We  gave  the  Indian  the  skins  of  all  the  deer  that  he  shot  himself  and  the 
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men  the  skins  of  what  they  killed.  And  every  evening  after  the  fires  were 
made,  they  stretched  them  very  tight  upon  sticks,  and  dried  them.  This,  by 
a  nocturnal  fire,  appeare<l  at  first  a  very  odd  spectacle,  every  thing  being 
dark  and  gloomy  rouod  about.  After  they  |ire  dried  in  this  manner  they 
may  he  folded  up  without  damage,  till  they  come  to  be  dressed  according  to 
art.  The  Indians  dress  them  with  deer's  brams,  and  so  do  the  English  here  by 
their  example.  For  expedition's  sake  they  often  stretch  their  skins  over 
smoke  in  order  to  dry  them,  which  makes  them  smell  so  disagreeably  that  a 
rat  must  have  a  good  stomach  to  gnaw  them  in  that  condition ;  nay,  it  is  said, 
while  that  perfume  continues  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  the  person  that 
wearS'them  will  be  in  no  danger  of  that  viiianous  little  insect  the  French  call 
morplon.  And  now  I  am  upon  tlie  subject  of  insects.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  some  few  remedies  against  those  that  are  most  vexattous  In  tiiis 
climate.  There  are  two  sorts  without  doors,  that  are  great  nuisances,  the 
ticks,  and  the  horse  flies.  The  ticks  are  either  deer-ticks,  or  those  that  annoy 
the  cattle.  The  first  kind  are  long,  and  take  a  very  strong  gripe,  being  most 
In  remote  woods,  above  the  inhabitants.  The  other  are  round,  and  more 
gently  Insinuate  themsdves  into  the  flesh,  being  in  all  places  where  cattle  are 
fi^uent  Both  these  sorts  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  during  the  warm  season, 
but  have  such  an  aversion  to  pennyroyal,  that  they  will  attack  no  part  that 
is  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  that  fragrant  vegetable.  And  a  strong  decoction 
of  this  is  likewise  the  most  effectual  remedy  against  seed-ticks,  which  btuy 
themselves  in  your  legs,  when  they  are  so  small  you  can  hardly  discern  them 
without  a  microscope. 

The  horse  flies  are  not  only  a  great  grievance  to  horses,  but  likewise  to 
those  that  ride  them.  These  little  vixens  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
woods,  and  are  most  in  moist  places.  Though  this  insect  be  no  bigger  than 
an  ordinary  fly,  it  bites  very  smartly,  darting  its  little  proboscis  into  the  skin 
the  instant  it  lights  upon  it.  These  are  offensive  only  in  the  hot  months,  and 
in  the  day  time,  when  they  are  a  great  nuisance  to  travellers ;  insomuch  that 
it  is  no  wonder  they  were  formerly  employed  for  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
But  dittany,  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  woods  all  the  while  those  insects 
remain  in  vigor,  is  a  sure  defence  against  them.  For  this  purpose,  if  you 
stick  a  bunch  of  it  on  the  head-stall  of  your  bridle,  they  will  be  sure  to  keep 
a  respectful  distance.  Thus,  in  what  part  of  the  woods  soever  any  thing 
mischievous  or  troublesome  is  found,  kind  Providence  is  sure  to  provide  a 
remedy.  And  it  is  probably  one  great  reason  why  God  was  pleased  to  create 
these,  and  many  other  vexatious  animals,  that  men  should  exercise  their 
wits  and  industry,  to  guard  themselves  against  them.  Bears'  oil  is  used  by 
the  Indians  as  a  general  defence  against  every  species  of  vermin.  Among 
the  rest,  they  say  it  keeps  both  bugs  and  mosquitoes  from  assaulting  their 
persons,  which  would  otiierwise  devour  such  uncleanly  people.  Yet  bears* 
grease  has  no  strong  smell,  as  that  plant  had  which  the  Egyptians  formerly 
used  against  mosquitoes,  resembling  our  palma  Christ!,  the  juice  of  which 
smelled  so  disagreeably,  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
Against  mosquitoes,  in  Egypt,  the  richer  sort  used  to  build  lofty  towers,  with 
bed-chambers  in  the  tops  of  them,  that  they  mijiht  rest  undisturbed.  It  is 
certain  that  these  insects  are  no  high  fliers,  because  their  wings  are  weak 
and  their  bodies  so  light,  that  if  they  mount  never  so  little,  the  wind  blows 
them  quite  away  from  their  course,  and  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
martins.  East  India  bats,  and  ntfior  birds  that  fly  about  in  continual  quest  of 
them. 

8th.  As  we  had  twice  more  to  cros.s  the  Dan  over  two  fnrds,  that  lay  no 
more  than  seven  miles  from  each  olliei',  we  judprd  the  distiiiice  wmild  not  be 
iiHicli  greater  to  go  round  the  brnd  of  it.    Accordingly  we  sent  llic  Indian 
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and  two  white  men  that  way^^who  came  up  with  us  in  the  evening,  aftrr 
fetching  a  compass  of  about  twelve  miles.  They  told  us  that,  about  a  mile 
from  our  last  camp,  they  passed  a  creek  fortified  with  steep  cliffs,  which  there- 
fore gained  the  name  of  CliP"  creek.  Near  three  miles  beyond  that  they 
forded  a  second  creek,  on  the  margin  of  which  grew  abundance  of  tall  canes 
and  this  was  called  Hix'a  creek,  from  one  of  the  discoverers.  Between  these 
two  ereeka  lies  a  level  of  exceeding  rich  land,  full  of  large  trees,  and  covered 
with  black  mould,  as  fruitful,  if  we  believe  them,' as  that  which  is  yearly  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile.  We  who  marched  the  nearest  way  upon  tlie  line  found  the 
ground  rising  and  falling  between  the  two  fords  (rf"  the  Dan,  which  almost 
broke  our  own  wind,  and  the  hearts  of  our  jaded  palfreys.  When  we  had 
passed  the  last  ford,  it  was  a  sensible  joy  to  find  ourselves  safe  over  all  the 
waters  that  might  cut  off  our  retreat.  And  we  had  the  greater  reas«n  to  be 
thankful,  because  so  late  in  the  year  it  was  very  unusual  to  find  the  rivers 
so  fbrdable.  We  caught  a  large  terrapin  in  the  river,  which  is  one  kind  of  turtle. 
The  flesh  of  It  is  wholesome,  and  good  for  consumptive  people.  It  lays  a 
great  number  of  eggs,  not  larger  but  rounder  than  those  of  pigeons.  Tliese 
are  soft,  but  withal  so  tough  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  them,  yet  are  very 
sweet  and  invigorating,  so  that  some  wives  recommend  them  earnestly'to 
their  husbands.  One  of  the  men,  by  an  overstrain,  had  unhappily  got  a 
running  of  the  reins,  for  which  I  gave  him  eveiy  morning  a  little  sweet  gum 
dissolved  in  water,  with  good  success.  This  gum  distils  from  a  large  tree, 
called  the  sweet-gum  tree,  very  common  in  Virginia,  and  is  as  healing  in  its 
virtue  as  balm  of  Gilead,  or  the  balsapis  of  Tolu  and  of  Peru.  It  is  likewise 
a  most  agreeable  perfume,  very  little  inferior  to  ambergris.  And  now  I 
have  mentioned  ambergris,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  an  unprofitable  di- 
gression, to  give  a  faithful  account  how  it  is  produced,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  various  opinions  concerning  it.  It  is  now  certainly  found  to  be  the  dung 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  which  is  at  first  very  black  and  unsavoury.  But  after 
having  been  washed  for  some  months  in  the  sea,  and  blanched  in  the  sun, 
ft  comes  at  length  to  be  of  a  gray  colour,  and  from  a  most  ofienslve  smell, 
contracts  the  finest  fi-agrancy  in  the  world.  Besides  the  fragrancy  of  this 
animal  substance,  it  is  a  very  rich  and  innocent  cordial,  which  raises  the 
spirits  without  stupifying  them  afterwards,  like  opium,  or  intoxicating  them 
like  wine.  The  animal  spirits  are  ^azingly  refreshed  by  this  cordial,  with- 
out the  danger  of  any  ill  consequence,  and  if  husbands  were  now  and  then 
to  dissolve  a  little  of  it  in  their  broth,  their  consorts  might  be  the  better  for 
it,  as  well  as  themselves.  In  the  Bahama  islands  (where  a  great  quantity  is 
found,  by  reason  the  spermaceti  whales  resort  thither  continually,)  it  is 
used  as  an  antidote  against  the  venomous  fish  which  aI>ound  ttierea- 
faouts,  wherewith  the  people  are  apt  to  poison  themselves.  We  are  not  only 
obliged  to  that  whale  for  this  rich  perfume,  but  also  for  the  spermaceti  itself; 
which  is  the  fet  of  that  fish's  head  boiled  and  purged  from  all  its  impurities. 
What  remains  is  of  a  balsamic  and  detersive  quality,  very  friendly  to  the 
lungs,  and  useful  in  many  other  cases. 

The  Indian  had  killed  a  fat  doe  in  the  compass  he  took  round  the  elbow  of 
the  river,  but  was  content  to  prime  it  only,  by  reason  It  was  too  far  off  to  lug 
the  whole  carcass  upon  his  back.  This,  and  a  brace  of  wild- turkeys  which 
our  men  had  shot,  made  up  all  our  bill  of  fare  this  evening,  but  could  only 
afford  a -philosophical  meal  to  so  many  craving  stomachs.  The  horses  were  " 
now  BO  lean  that  any  thing  would  gall  those  that  carried  the  least  burthen; 
no  wonder  then  if  several  of  them  had  sore  backs,  especially  now  the  pads  of 
the  saddles  and  packs  were  pressed  flat  with  long  and  constant  use.  This 
would  have  been  another  misfertune,  had  we  not  been  provided  with  an  easy 
remedy  for  it.  One  of  the  commissioners,  believing  that  such  accidents  might 
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happen  in  a  far  journey,  had  furnished  liimself  with  plasters  of  strong  glue 
spread  pretty  thick.  We  laid  on  these,  after  making  them  running  hot, 
which,  sticking  fast,  never  fell  off  till  the  sore  was  perfectly  healed.  In  the 
mead  time  It  defended  the  part  so  well,  that  the  saddle  might  bear  upon  It 
without  danger  of  further  injury. 

9th.  We  reckoned  ourselves  now  pretty  well  out  of  the  latitude  of  bears,  to 
the  great  grief  of  most  of  the  company.  There  was  still  mast  enough  left  in  the 
woods  to  keep  the  bears  from  drawing  so  near  to  the  inhabitants.  They  like  not 
the  neighbourhood  of  merciless  man,  till  famine  compels  them  to  it.  They  are 
all  black  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  so  is  their  dung,  but  it  will  make  linen 
.white,  being  tolerably  good  soap,  without  any  preparation  but  only  drying. 
These  bears  are  of  a  moderate  size,  whereas  within  the  polar  circles  they  are 
white,  and  much  larger.  Those  of  the  southern  parts  of  Muscovy  are  of  a 
russet  colour,  but  among  the  Samoeids,  as  well  as  in  Greenland  and  Nova- 
Zembla,  they  are  as  white  as  the  snow  they  converse  with,  and  by  some 
accounts  are  as  large  as  a  moderate  ox.  The  excessive  cold  of  that  climate 
sets  their  appetites  so  sharp,  that  they  will  attack  a  man  without  ceremony, 
and  even  climb  up  a  ship's  side  to  come  at  him.  They  range  about  and  are 
very  mischievous  all  the  time  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  which  is  something 
more  than  fire  months ;  but  after  the  sun  is  set  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  they 
retire  into  holes,'  or  bury  themselves  under  the  snow,  and  sleep  away  the 
dark  season  without  any  sustenance  at  all.  It  pity  our  beggars  and  pick- 
pockets could  not  do  the  same. 

Our  journey  this  day  was  above  twdvfi  miles,  and  more 'than  half  the  way 
terribly  hampered  with  bushes.  We  tired  another  horse,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  two  miles  short  of  where  we  encamped,  and  indeed  seveftil 
others  were  upon  the  careen  almost  every  step.  Now  we  wanted  one  of 
those  celebrated  musicians  of  antiquity,  who,  they  tell  us,  among  many  otiier 
wonders  of  their  art,  could  play  an  air  which,  by  its  animating  briskness, 
would  make  a  jaded  horse  caper  and  cui-vet  much  better  than  any  whip,  spur, 
or  even  than  swearing.  Though  I  fear  our  poor  beasts  were  so  harassed  that 
it  would  have  been  beyond  the  skill  of  Orpheus  himself  so  much  as  to  make 
'them  prick  up  their  ears.  For  proof  of  the  marvellous  power  of  music 
among  the  ancients,  some  historians  say,  that  one  of  those  skilful  masters 
took  upon  him  to  make  the  great  Alexander  start  up  from  his  seat,  aad  handle 
his  javelin,  whether  he  would  or  not,  by  the  force  of  a  sprightly  tune,  which 
he  knew  how  to  play  to  him.  The  king  ordered  the  man  to  bring  his  instru- 
ment, and  then  fixing  himself  firmly  in  his  chair,  and  determining  not  to  stir, 
he  bade  him  strike  upas  soon  as  he  pleased.  The  musician  obeyed,  and  pre- 
sently roused  the  hero's  spirits  with  such  warlike  notes,  that  he  was  constrain- 
ed. In  spite  of  all  his  resolution,  to  spring  up  and  fly  to  his  javelin  with  great 
martial  fury.  We  can  the  easier  credit  these  profane  stories  by  what  we 
find  recorded  in  the  oracles  of  truth,  where  we  are  told  the  wonders  David 
performed  by  sweetly  touching  his  harp.  He  made  nothing  of  driving  the 
evU  spirit  out  of  Saul,  though  a  certain  rabbi  assures  us  he  could  not  do  so 
much  by  his  wife,  Mlchat,  when  she'happened  to  be  in  her  airs.  The  grea^ 
est  instance  we  have  of  the  power  of  modern  music  is  that  which  cures 
thQse  who  in  Italy  are  bitten  by  the  little  s^d&r  called  the  tarantula.  The 
whole  method  of  which  is  performed  in  th^  following  manner.  In  Apulia 
tt  is  a  common  misfortune  for  people  to  be  bitten  by  the  tarantula,  and  most 
about  Taranto  and  Gallipoll.  This  is  a  gray  spider,  not  very  large,  with  a 
narrow  streak  of  white  along  the  back.  It  is  no  wonder  there  are  many  of 
these  villanous  insects,  because,  by  a  ridiculous  superstition  it  is  accounted 
great  inhumanity  to  kin  them.  They  believe,  it  seems,  that  If  the  sjMer  come 
Jo  a  violent  death,  all  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  it  will  certainly  Iftive  a 
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return  of  tlieir  frenzy  every  year  as  long  as  they  live.    But  if  it  die  a  natural 
death,  the  patient  will  have  a  chance  to  recover  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
bite  of  the  tarantula  gives  no  more  pain  than  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  and 
makes  little  or  no  inflammation  on  the  part,  especially  when  the  disaster 
pens  in  April  or  May ;  but,  its  venom  increasing  with  the  heat  of  the  season, 
has  moife  fotal  consequences  in  July  and  August.    The  persons  who  are  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  bitten  in  those  warm  months,  fall  down  on  the  place  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  lie  senseless  for  a  considerable  time,  and  when  they  eome  to 
themselves  feel  horrible  pains,  are  very  sick  at  their  stomachs,  and  hi  a  short 
time  break  out  hito  foul  sores ;  but  those  who  are  bitten  in  the  milder  months 
have  much  gentler  symptoms.   They  are  longer  before  the  distemper  shows 
itseU;  and  then  they  have  a  smalt  disorder  in  theh*  senses,  are  a  little  sick,  and 
perhaps  have  some  moderate  breakings-out.   However,  in  both  cases,  the 
patient  keeps  upon  the  bed,  not  caring  to  stir,  till  he  is  roused  by  a  tune, 
proper  for  his  particular  case.    Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  disco- 
ver themselves,  a  tarantula  doctor  is  sent  for,  who,  after  viewing  carefully 
the  condition  of  the  person,  first  tries  one  tune  and  then  another,  untO  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  hit  the  phrenetic  turn  of  the  patient.    No  sooner  does  this 
happen  but  he  begins  to  wag  a  finger,  then  a  hand,  and  afterwards  a  foot,  til! 
at  last  he  springs  up  and  dances  round  the  room,  with  a  surprising  agility, 
rolling  his  eyes  and  looking  wild  the  whole  time.    This  dancing-fit  lasts  cotfi- 
monly  about  twenty-five  minutes,  by  which  time  he  will  be  all  in  a  lather. 
Then  he  sits  down,  falls  a  laughing,  and  returns  to  his  senses.    So  plentiful  a 
perspiration  discharges  so  mucli  of  the  venom  as  will  keep  oB"  the  return  of 
the  distemper  for  a  whole  year.    Then  it  will  visit  him  again,  and  must  be 
removed  in  the  same  merry  manner.    But  three  dancing  bouts  will  do  the 
business,  unless,  peradventure,  the  spider,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  has 
been  put  to  a  violent  death.    The  tunes  played  to  expel  this  whimsical  dis- 
order, are  of  the  jig  kind,  and  exceed  not  fifteen  in  number.    The  Apulians 
are  fi^uently  dancing  off  the  effects  of  this  jroison,  and  no  remedy  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  any  other  distemper  elsewhere,  than  those  sprightly 
tunes  are  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  in  that  part  of  Italy.   It  is  remarkable 
that  these  spiders  have  a  greater  spite  to  the  natives  of  the  place  than  ttiey 
have  to  strangers,  and  women  are  oflener  bitten  than  men.  Though  there  may 
be  a  reason  for  the  last,  because  women  are  more  confined  to  the  house, 
where  these  qtiders  keep,  and  their  coats  make  them  liable  to  attacks  un- 
seen, whereas  the  men  can  more  easily  discover,  and  brush  them  off  their 
legs.   Nevertheless,  both  sexes  are  cured  the  same  way,  and  theiieby  show 
the  wonderful  effects  of  music. 

Considering  how  far  we  had  walked,  and  consequently  ho^  hungry  iwe 
were,  we  found  but  short  commons  when  we  came  to  our  quarters.  One 
brace  of  turkeys  was  all  the  game  we  could  meet  with,  which  almost  needed 
ajniracle  to  enable  them  to  suffice  so  many  voracious  appetites.  However, 
they  just  made  a  shift  to  keep  famine,  and  consequently  mutiny,  out  of  the 
camp.  At  night  we  lodged  upon  the  banks  of  Buffalo  creek,  where  none  of 
us  could  complain  of  loss  of  rest,  for  having  eaten  too  heavy  and  luxurious 
a  supper. 

1 0th.  In  a  dearth  of  provisions  our  chaplain  pronounced  It  lawful  to  make 
bold  with  the  sabbath,  and  send  a  party  out  a-hunting.  They  fired  the  dr^ 
leaves  in  a  ring  of  five  miles'  circumference,  which,  burning  inwards,  drove 
all  the  game  to  the  centre,  where  they  were  easily  killed.  It  is  really  a  pitiful 
^ght  to  see  the  extreme  distress  the  poor  deer  are  in,  when  they  find  them- 
selves surrounded  with  this  circle  of  fire ;  they  weep  and  groan  like  a  human 
creature,  yet  cannot  move  the  compassion  of  those  hard-hearted  people, 
who  are  about  to  murder  them.   This  unmerciful  sport  is  called  fire  hunting. 
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and  is  much  practised  by  the  Indians  and  frontier  inhabitants,  who  some- 
times, in  the  eagerness  of  their  diversion,  are  punished  for  their  cruelty,  and 
are  hurt  by  one  another  when  they  shoot  across  at  the  deer  which  are  In  the 
middle.  What  the  Indians  do  now  by  a  circle  of  fire,  the  ancient  Persians 
performed  formerly  by  a  circle  of  men:  and  the  same  is  practised  at  this 
day  in  Germany  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  any  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire  have  a  mind  to  make  a  general  hunt,  as  they  call  it.  At  such 
times  they  order  a  vast  number  of  people  to  surround  a  whole  territory. 
Then  marching  inwards  in  close  order,  they  at  last  force  all  the  wild  beasts 
into  a  narrow  compass,  that  the  prince  and  his  company  may  have  the  di- 
version of  slaughtering  as  many  as  they  please  with  their  own  hands.  Our 
hunters  massacred  two  brace  of  deer  after  this  unfair  way,  of  which  they 
brought  us  one  brace  whole,  and  only  the  primings  of  the  rest. 

So  many  were  absent  on  this  occasion,  that  we  who  remained  excused 
the  chaplain  from  the  trouble  of  spending  his  spirits  by  preaching  to  so  thin 
a  congregation.  One  of  the  men,  who  had  been  an  old  Indian  trader,  brought 
me  a  stem  of  nlk  grass,  which  was  about  as  big  as  my  little  finger.  But, 
being  so  late  in  the  year  that  the  leeif  was  fallen  off,  I  am  pot  able  to  describe 
the  plant.  The  Indians  use  it  in  all  their  little  manufactures,  twisting  a 
thread  of  it  that  is  prodigiously  strong.  Of  this  they  make  their  laaskets 
and  the  aprons  which  their  women  wear  about  their  middles,  for  decency's 
sake.  These  are  long  enough  to  wrap  quite  round  them  and  reach  down  to 
their  knees,  with  a  fringe  on  the  under  part  by  way  of  ornament  They  put 
on  this  modest  covering  with  so  much  art,  that  the  most  impertinent  curiosity 
cannot  in  the  negligentest  of  their  motions  or  postures  make  the  least  dis- 
covery. As  this  species  of  silk  grass  is  much  stronger  than  hemp,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  sail  cloth  and  cordage  might  be  made  of  it  with  considerable 
improvement. 

1 1th.  We  had  all  been  so  refreshed  by  our  day  of  rest,  that  we  decamped 
earlier  than  ordinary,  and  passed  the  several  fords  of  Hico  river.  The 
woods  were  thick  great  part  of  this  day's  journey,  so  that  we  were  forced  to 
scuffle  bard  to  advance  seven  miles,  being  equal  in  fatigue  to  double  that 
distance  of  clear  and  open  grounds.  We  took  up  our  quarters  upon  Sugar- 
tree  creek,  in  the  same  camp  we  had  lain  in  when  we  came  up,  and  happened 
to  be  entertedned  at  supper  with  a  rarity  we  had  never  had  the  fortune  to 
meet  with  before,  during  the  whole  expeditk>n.  A  little  wide  of  th^  creek, 
one  of  the  men  had  tiie  luck  to  meet  with  a  young  buffalo  of  two  years  old. 
It  was  a  bull,  which,  notwithstanding  he  was  no  older,  was  as  big  as  on  ordi- 
nary ox.  His  legs  were  very  thick  and  very  short,  and  his  hoofy  exceeding 
broad.  His  back  rose  into  a  kind  of  bunch  a  little  abovb  the  shoulders, 
which  I  believe  contributes  not  a  little  to  that  creature's  enormous  strength. 
His  body  ia  vastly  deep  from  the  shoulders  to  the  brisket,  sometunes  six  feet 
in  those  that  are  full  grown.  The  portly  figure  of  this  animal  is  disgraced 
by  a  shabby  little  tail,  not  above  twelve  inches  long.  This  he  cocks  up  on 
end  whenever  he  is  in  a  passion,  and,  instead  of  lowing  or  bellowing,  grunts 
with  no  better  grace  than  a  hog.  The  hair  growing  on  his  liead  and  neck  is 
long  and  shagged,  and  so  soft  that  it  will  spin  into  thread  not  unlike  mohair, 
which  might  be  wove  into  a  sort  of  camlet.  Some  people  have  stockings 
knit  of  it,  that  would  have  served  an  Israelite  during  his  forty  years'  march 
through  the  wilderness.  Its  horns  are  short  and  strong,  of  which  the  Indians 
make  large  spoons,  which  they  say  will  split  and  fall  to  pieces  whenever  poi- 
son is  put  into  them.  Its  colour  is  a  dirty  brown,  and  its  hide  so  thick  that 
it  is  scarce  penetrable.  However,  it  makes  very  spongy  sole  leather  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  tanning,  ttiough  this  fault  might  by  ^ood  contrivance  be 
mended.   As  thick  as  this  poor  beast's  hide  was,  a  bullet  made  shift  to  «itcr 
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it  and  fetch  him  down.  It  was  found  all  alone,  though  bufTdoes  seldom  are. 
They  usually  range  about  in  herds,  hke  other  cattle,  and,  though  they  differ 
something  in  figure,  are  certainly  of  the  same  species.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this  oj^nion :  the  flesh  of  both  has  exactly  the  same  taste,  and  the 
mixed  breed  betwixt  both,  they  say,  will  generate.  All  the  difierence  I  could 
perceive  between  the  flesh  of  buffalo  and  common  beef  was,  that  the  0esh  of 
the  first  was  much  yellower  than  that  of  thn  other,  axid  tlie  lean  something 
tougher.  The  men  were  so  delighted  with  this  new  diet,  that  the  gridiron 
and  fiying-pan  had  no  more  rest  all  night,  than  a  poor  husband  subject  to 
curtain  lectures.  Bufialoes  may  be  easily  tamed  when  they  are  taken  young. 
The  best  way  to  catch  them  is  to  carry  a  milch  mare  into  the  woods,  and 
when  you  find  a  cow  and  calf,  to  kill  the  cow,  and  then  having  caught  the 
calf,. to  suckle  it  upon  the  mare.  Afler  once  or  twice  sucking  her,  it  will  fol- 
Jow  her  home,  and  become  as  gentle  as  another  calf.  If  we  could  get  into  a 
breed  of  them,  they  might  be  made  very  useful,  not  only  for  the  dairy,  by 
giving  an  ocean  of  milk,  but  also  for  drawing  vast  and  cumbersome  weights 
by  their  prodigious  strength.  These,  with  the  other  advantages  I  mentioned 
before,  would  make  this  sort  of  cattle  more  profitable  to  the  owner,  than  any 
other  we  are  acquainted  with,  though  they  would  need  a  world  of  provender. 

12th.  Before  we  marched  this  morning,  every  man  took  care  to  pack  up 
some  buffalo  steaks  in  his  wallet,  besides  what  he  crammed  into  his  belly. 
When  provisions  were  plenty,  we  always  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  early, 
being  too  much  embarrassed  with  a  long-winded  breakfast  However,  by 
the  strength  of  our  beef,  we  made  a  shift  to  walk  about  twelve  miles,  cross- 
ing Blue-wing  and  Tewaw-homini  creeks.  And  because  this  last  stream  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  the  disaster  of  a  Tuscarora  Indian,  tt  will  not  be 
■straj^Iing  much  out  of  the  way  to  say  something  of  that  particular  nation. 

These  Indians  were  heretofore  very  numerous  and  powerful,  making, 
within  time  of  memory,  at  least  a  thousand  fighting  men.  Their  habitaUon, 
before  the  war  with  Carolina,  was  on  the  north  branch  of  Neuse  river,  com- 
monly called  Connecta  creek,  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country.  But  now  the 
few  ^at  are  left  of  that  nation  live  on  the  north  side  of  Moratuck,  which  is  all 
that  part  of  Roanoke  tielow  the  great  fells,  towards  Albemarle  sound.  Formerly 
there  were  seven  towns  of  these  savages,  lying  not  far  from  each  other,  but 
now  their  nunlber  is  greatly  reduced.  The  trade  they  have  had  the  mM)r- 
tune  to  drive  with  the  English  has  furnished  them  constantly  with  rum, 
which  they  have  used  so  immoderately,  that,  what  with  the  distempers,  and 
what  with  the  quarrels  it  begat  amongst  them,  it  has  proved  a  double  de- 
struction. But  the  greatest  consumption  of  these  savages  happened  by  the 
war  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  on  account  of  some  injustice  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  had  done  them  about  their  lands.  It  was  on  that  provocation 
they  resented  their  wrongs  a  little  too  severely  upon  Mr.  Lawson,  who,  under 
colour  of  Ijeing  surveyor  general,  had  encroached  too  much  upon  their  territo- 
ries, at  which  they  were  so  enraged,  that  they  waylaid  him,  and  cut  his  throat 
from  ear  to  ear,  but  at  the  same  time  released  the  baron  de  Graffenried,  whom 
they  had  seized  for  company,  because  it  appeared  plainly  he  had  done  them 
no  wrong.  This  blow  was  followed  by  some  other  bloody  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  which  brought  on  the  war,  wherein  many  of  them  were  cut 
off,  and  many  were  obliged  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  Seneeas,  so  that  now 
there  remain  so  few,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  quite  exterminated  by 
the  Catawbas,  their  mortal  enemies.  These  Indians  have  a  very  odd  tradition 
amongst  them,  that  many  years  ago,  their  nation  was  grown  so  dishonest, 
that  no  man  could  keep  any  of  his  goods,  or  so  much  as  his  loving  wife  to 
himself  That,  however,  their  God,  being  unwilling  to  root  them  out  for  th^r 
•crimes,,  did  them  the  honour  to  send  a  moasenger  from  heaven  to  Instruct 
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llicni,  and  set  Ihcm  a  perfect  example  of  integrity  and  kind  Iwhavior  towards 
oue  another.  But  this  holy  person,  with  alJ  his  eloquence  and  sanctity  of  life, 
was  able  to  make  very  little  i-eformation  amongst  them.  Some  few  old 
men  did  listen  a  little  to  his  wholesome  advice,  but  all  the  young  fellows  were 
quite  incorrigible.  They  not  only  neglected  his  precepts,  but  derided  and 
evil  entreated  his  person.  At  last,  taking  upon  him  to  reprove  some  young 
rakes  of  the  Conechta  clan  very  sharply  for  their  impiety,  they  were  so  pro- 
voked at  the  freedom  of  his  rebukes,  that  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  shot 
him  with  arrows  through  the  licart.  But  their  God  took  instant  vengeance 
on  all  who  had  a  hand  in  that  monstrous  act,  by  lightning  from  heaven,  and 
has  ever  since  visited  their  nation  with  a  continued  train  of  calamities,  nor 
will  he  ever  leave  off  punishing,  and  wasting  their  {Koplc,  till  be  shall  have 
blotted  every  living  soul  of  them  out  of  the  world. 

Our  hunters  shot  nothuig  this  whole  day  but  a  straggling  bear,  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  very  person  who  had  been  lately  disarmed  and 
put  to  flight,  for  which  he  declared  war  against  the  whole  species. 

13th,  We  pursued  our  journey  with  all  diligence,  and  forded  Ohimpamony 
creek  about  noon,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Yapalsco,  which  we  could 
not  cross  without  difficulty.  Tlie  beavers  had  dammed  up  the  water  much 
higher  than  we  ibund  it  at  our  going  up,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  lay  a 
bridge  over  a  part  that  was  shallower  than  the  rest,  to  facilitate  our  passage. 
Beavers  have  more  of  instinct,  that  half-brother  of  reason,  than  any  other 
animal,  especially  in  matters  of  self-preservation.  In  their  houses  they  al- 
ways contrive  a  sally-port,  both  towards  the  land  and  towards  the  water,  that 
so  they  riiay  escape  by  one,  if  their  retreat  should  happen  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
other.  They  perform  all  their  works  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  avoid  discovery, 
and  are  kept  diligently  to  it  by  the  master  beaver,  which  by  his  age  or 
strength  has  gained  to  himself  an  authority  over  the  rest.  If  any  of  the  gang 
happen  to  be  lazy,  or  will  not  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  felling  of  trees, 
or  dragging  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  made  use  of,  this  superintend- 
ent will  not  fail  to  chastise  him  with  the  fiat  of  the  tail,  wherewith  he  is  able 
to  give  unmerciful  strokes.  They  lie  snug  in  their  houses  all  day,  unless  some 
unnei^bourly  miller  chance  to  disturb  theu-  repose,  by  demolishing  their 
dams  for  supplying  his  mill  with  water.  It  is  rare  to  see  one  of  them,  and 
the  Indians  for  that  reason  have  hardly  any  way  to  take  them,  but  by  laying 
snares  near  the  place  where  they  dam  up  the  water.  But  the  English  hunters 
have  found  out  a  more  effectUEd  method,  by  using  the  following  receipt  Take 
the  large  pride  of  the  beaver,  squeeze  all  the  juice  out  of  it,  then  take  the 
small  pride,  and  squeeze  out  about  five  or  six  drops.  Take  the  inside  of  sas- 
safras bark,  powder  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  liquor,  and  place  this  bait  conve- 
niently for  your  steel  trap.  The  story  of  their  biting  off  their  testicles  to 
compound  for  their  lives,  when  they  are  pursued,  is  a  story  taken  upon  trust 
by  Pliny,  like  many  others.  Nor  is  it  the  beavers'  testicles  that  carry  the  per- 
fume, but  they  have  a  pair  of  glands  just  within  the  fundament,  as  sweet  as 
musk,  that  perfume  their  dung,  and  communicate  a  strong  scent  lo  their  testi- 
cles, by  being  placed  near  them.  It  is  true  several  creatures  have  strange  in- 
stmcts  for  their  preservation,  as  the  Egyptian  frog,  we  are  told  by  Elian,  will 
carry  a  whole  joint  of  a  reed  across  its  mouth,  that  it  may  not  be  swallowed 
by  the  ibis.  And  this  long-neckcd  fowl  will  give  itself  a  clyster  with  its  beak, 
whenever  it  finds  itself  tooeostive  or  feverish.  The  dogs  ofthat  country  lap  the 
water  of  the  Nile  in  a  full  trot,  that  they  may  not  be  snapped  by  the  crocodiles. 
Both  beavers  and  .wolves,  we  know,  when  one  of  their  legs  is  caught  in  a 
steel  trap,  will  bite  it  off,  that  they  may  escape  with  the  rest  The  flesh  of 
the  beavers  is  (ough  and  dry,  all  but  the  tail,  which,  like  the  piirrofs  tongue, 
was  one  of  the  far-fetched  rarities  with  which  Ilcliogabalus  used  (f  fiu  iiisli 
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his  iuxiii  ious  table.  The  fur  of  these  creatures  is  very  valuable,  especially  ifi 
tlie  more  northern  countries,  where  it  is  longer  and  finer.  This  the  Dutch 
have  lately  contrived  to  mix  with  their  wool,  and  weave  into  a  sort  of  drug- 
get, that  is  not  only  warm,  but  wonderfully  light  and  soft.  They  also  make 
gloves  and  stockings  of  it,  that  keep  out  the  cold  almost  as  well  as  the  fur  it> 
self,  and  do  not  look  quite  so  savage. 

There  is  a  deal  of  rich  low  ground  on  Yapatsco  creek,  but  I  believe  liable 
to  be  overflowed  in  a  fresh/  However,  it  might  be  proper  enough  for  rice, 
which  receives  but  IHtle  injury  from  water.  We  encamped  on  Uie  banks  of 
Massamony  creek,  after  a  journey  of  more  than  eleven  miles.  By  the  way 
we  shot  a  fat  doe  and  a  wild  turkey,  which  fed  us  all  plentifully.  And  we 
have  reason  to  say,  by  our  own  happy  eTqwrience^  that  no  man  need  to 
despair  of  his  daily  bread  in  the  woods,  whose  faith  is  but  half  so  large  as 
his  stomach. 

14th.  Being  at  length  happily  arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  the  upper- 
most inhabitants,  we  despatched  two  men  who  had  the  ablest  horses  to  go 
before,  and  get  a  beef  killed  and  some  bread  baked  to  refresh  their  fellow 
travellers,  upon  their  arrival.  They  had  likewise  orders  to  hire  an  express 
to  carry  a  letter  to  the  governor,  giving  an  account  that  we  were  all  return- 
ed in  safety.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because  we  had  been  so  long 
absent  that  many  now  began  to  fear  we  were,  by  this  time,  scalped  and  bar- 
bacued  by  the  Indians.  We  decamped  with  the  rest  of  the  people  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  marched  near  twelve  miles.  In  our  way  we  crossed  Nutbush 
creek,  and  four  miles  farther  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  branch  of  Great 
creek,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters.  The  tent  was  pitched  upon  an  emi- 
nence, which  overlooked  a  wide  piece  of  low  grounds,  covered  with  reeds 
and  watered  by  a  crystal  stream,  gliding  through  the  middle  of  it.  On  the 
other  side  of  tliis  delightful  valley,  whioh  was  about  half  a  mile  wide,  rose  a 
hill  that  terminated  the  view,  and  in  the  figure  of  a  semicircle  closed  in  upcm 
the  opposite  side  pf  the  valley.  This  had  a  most  agreeable  effec.t  upon  the 
eye,  and  wanted  nothing  but  cattle  grazing  in  the  meadow,  and  sheep  and 
goats  feeding  on  the  hilt,  to  make  it  a  complete  rural  landscape. 

The  Indian  killed  a  &wn,  which,  being  upqn  its  growth,  was  not  &t,  but 
made  some  amends  by  being  tender.  He  also  shot  an  otter,  but  our  people 
wgre  now  better  fed  than  to  eat  sudi  coarse  food.  ,  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
flesh  of  this  creature  has  a  rank  fishy  taste,  and  for  that  reason  might  be  a 
-•proper  regale  for  the  Samoeids,  who  drink  the  czar  of  Muscovy's  health  and 
toast  their  mistresses  in  a  bumper  of  train  oil.  The  Carthusians,  to  save 
their  vow  of  eating  no  ficsh,  pronounce  this  amphibious  animal  to  lie  a  fish, 
and  feed  upon  it  as  such,  without  wounding  their  consciences.  The  skin  of 
the  otter  is  very  soft,  and  the  Swedes  make  caps  and  socks  of  it,  not  only  for 
warmth,  but  also  because  they  fancy  it  strengthens  the  nerves,  and  is  good 
against  all  distempers  of  the  brain.  The  otter  is  a  great  devourer  of  fish, 
which  are  its  natural  food,  and  whenever  it  betakes  itself  to  a  vegetable  diet, 
it  is  as  some  higli-spiritcd  wives  obey  their  husbands,  by  pure  necessity. 
Tiiey  dive  after  tlieir  prey,  though  they  cannot  continue  long  under  water, 
but  thrust  their  noses  up  to  the  surface  now  and  then  for  breath.  They  are 
great  enemies  to  weirs  set  up  in  the  rivers  to  catch  fish,  devouring  or  biting 
to  pieces  all  they  find  there.  Nor  is  it  either  easy  to  fright  them  from  this  kind  of 
robbery,  or  to  destroy  them.  The  best  way  I  could  ever  find  was  to  float 
an  old  wheel  just  by  the  weir,  and  so  soon  as  the  otter  has  taken  a  large  fish, 
he  will  get  upon  the  wheel  to  eat  it  more  at  his  ease,  which  may  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  firing  upon  him  from  tlie  shore.  One  of  our  people  shot  a 
large  gray  squirrel  with  a  very  bushy  tail,  a  singular  use  of  which  ow  merry 
Indian  disrovered  to  us.    lie  said  whenever  this  lilllc  animal  has  occasion  to 
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cfM  n  vufi  fif  wattr,  he  iiiimcbeA  a  diip  gr  pU^ce  bf  bvlt  liiUi  liw  waler,  oa 
whuth  Ix  onbultf,  xiid,  huHing  up  liia  taO  to  tilc  Wi&ti^  SQjb  pror  iiiij-Mm/. 
II  ttih  Lit*  mie.lt  is  probaiHe  njtm  Jw&edttftM  the  om  of  s^&on  theav 
tn^nk.iis  UoJt  anUnais,  as  th«  HoUentola  le>aro«d  Che  phyeHal  use  «f  most  odT 
Uicir  jiliinufVom  the  lAbooni- 

1 9th.  AUoul  three  inUes  ilrooL  our  camp  we  puied  GrexC  icnek,  and  then, 
aftor  iravcraing  very  barmen  groaods  for  five  miles  togethtr,  wc  cToued  (hb 
Tnding'  Pathi  and  soon  sflcr  hod  t>)r  plr^tiqirr  of  renching  tho  uppenDoat  to- 
tabUant.  Tbis  wai  a  ^antalion  beluciL-iiig  La  colonel  Mun^ard,  om 
maa  blAost  buftt  themsdvcs  v^  itli  potatoes  atid  tatik.  Yet  aa  great  a  curie- 
aily  OS  n  hnusc  woa  tn  ua  |brc^tcr»,  siill  we  ctiose  to  Uo  In  th*  tent  ai  being 
^^^^kimiKli  tbe  cleuilk-j'  and  sweeter  ludg^cig. 

^1^^^  TbC  Trading  Path  above>menlioned  receives  Its  name  from  being  tiui  raui^ 
I  vat  tndat  buc  with  ibeir  cturavKD&t  when  ibey  go  to  traffic  with  ib?  Cataw* 
boa  aAtl  Qthcar  aoathefn  rndianii.  Tlie  Cfltawbxs  iivc  about  twu  humlred  and 
&Ry  miles  beyond  KmanuyiiL'  rlvef,  and  yet  oui*  tmd'cra  Rml  tlielr  a^-^L-oiuit  In 
transpprting  lypndfl  Unm  Virjilnia  to  trail-'  i^-ith  Chem  at  their  own  town. 
Tho  coniiiinii  meiiiud  of  rfinyiii;:  .^n  [tii .  Indian  cDmuicrce  Is  as  follows: 
Qeatlemcn  send  (or  {•uod^  piLipLi-  lot-  Liurh  a  trade  f/ODi  England,  and  then 
eiUicr  venture  ihcin  out  at  their  own  risk  to  the  huhan  towiis.  or  else  credit 
toaic  Inidcry  with  thnn  gf  BUbstancc  and  rppulation,  lo  he  paid  iii  skins  at  a 
rcrtalji  piUt'  afiLVd  (jeiwixt  liiwii.  The  fj^tjoda  Ht  ihe  Imtisn  trade  consist 
cliii-Hy  in  Ri-ins,  ^)oudi:'|■,  y\io\,  htitclivt^,  iwIpilIi  tfi^  Indians  cajl  lomaha'^ka.) 
kettles,  iv^l  ,-inJ  blur  plnm-;;;,  D!.;rtn'Iij>\  >'lrnu.l\vat(?r  blaiikets,  and  s-ami-  culJe- 
ry  Wjarus,  tirfis'5  thu-M  nud  utlicr  iTinkrl-;.  'I'Ju'sii-'  v/ajr-ij  nf:  iiculi-  up  jiitii 
pncfe")  aii'i  cfirtlrJ  ti;"'on  fiui"--' ir,i4'!i  I'lrnl  ln'ing  Iroiu  om.- iiuju't'-'l  nwi  liliy 
to  two  liundml  puunds,  wiilh  u'tiitli  tlu-y  are  ablf  tn  trsv<l  :iIh.iiI  iwriiiy 
milts  a  day,  it*  forai^^u  happen  lo  tw  plcntifitl.  Furmcrly  :l  i-un.invi  b(>i  >:r^ 
have  been  employ^tl  in  one  of  thrao  Indian  caravans.  un>J^^i'  tlit- 1  umiuct  ul" 
fifteen  or  sixteen  persona  outs',  but  nnw  tfle  Irnd'^  ijt  tmu  b  jiupalrcd,  Inso- 
mudi  that  Ihmy  seldom  wrilli  half  that  nimiber.  The  coofse  from  Aoanohs 
to  tho  Cntawbas  is  laid  down  nimredt  south-wesit  and  Ihruug]!)  a  fine 
country,  that  ia  watered  by  ^sisvpnU  boautUul  rivers.  Thosa  of  Uie  greatest 
note  are.  firsts  Tar  river,  which  is  (he  upper  part  of  PnmpUw,  CTat  rlrer, 
Uttle  river  and  EaQfiy&r,!^  three  hrnncbea  of  Nause.  Betwwn  Kno  omd 
Sitxai^tthaw  riirer?  ore  tb|e  oM  linlds^  ^vhich  hjxxre  the  reputation  of  cOn- 
t^alng  the  most  fertUc  bigh  taad  in  thi»  part  of  the  wurld,  lying  In  a  body  of 
about  fifly  Ihoussad  acr«.  Thl»  Sayapahow  is  the  wppei  part  of  Gay*  Fair 
river,  tbe  feUa  of  which  He  many  mllca  below  Uic  Trading  Pnth.  Some  mouiv 
t^ns  overloolc  this  rich  epot  of  land,  from  wlwnce  all  Ihn  soil  washes  down 
into  the  plaUi^and  U  the  cause  of  Its  exceeding  f^Ulty.  Not  far  from  thence 
the  path  crosses  Aramanchy  rtver,  a  braiich  of  Saxapahaw,  and  about  fi>rty 
isiles  bpy«fjd  that.  Deep  river,  w>iich  la  ihn  north  h^anrh  of  Ppciipr"*,  Then 
forty  mllpfs  hfyond  that,  the  puih  InteraMbi  the  Vadktn,  whtrh  is  there  half  ft 
toSle  orer*  and  Is  auppone'l  to  be  Iho  south  brancli  of  the  Saine  Peedoc  The 
soil  Ia  excppdingly  rlrh  nii  hnth  sides  the  V;jdkin,  oboundlnf?  in  sank  ^.toss 
and  prodigiously  linge  trcr^^ ;  nnr[  fot  plenty  ni  hili,  f'uvl  ;in(i  venison,  is  infe- 
rior to  no  part  of  ijir  noiUteru  rnntiiK-iit,  ThtTf  Un-  liinlers  comHionly  liP 
still  for  scrtnt-  c^-iyq,  ((>  tecriill  (tif'ii  liortif^^'  lir-sii  as  w-ell  ns  in  recover  their 
own  «pirit!s.  Six  tiitle's  riirU>i^r  ]f-  <_  rri(rt:-  k,  iininf-d  fiuin  its  being  the 
rentleitvou8  oi  i^reat  aritu---  ni  .  r.-uip-.,  winrh  \vnr;r  n  mi.ir^  rniel  war  at  thla 
rtay,  with  thr  frrTjrs  iind  tlif  ti^li.  than  lUry  ijs..J  r.i  iIm  \i-itl-t  Jhf^  iitgmfes  !ji  the 

days  nt"  EfurinrF.     Ahollt  tiirOr'-'irnrr  irj  i  lr>  |i  V'li-  I:'f  in;;  you  to  t))C  fffll  ti}WU 

of  Ute  C':itaivli3£,  called  .\aurass,  situatecJ  nn  the  banks  of  ^^anttM*  rivrr. 
Decide*  ^lilA  town  (!iere  ere  tivf^  others  belonging  to  thr  cain?  nation,  lying 
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an<)A.lMmrue«tretiin,  vithin  tbe  diUtanoe  oT  twenty  roDcs.  TbncTruUonA 
were  bK  esUed  fomprly  by  the  general  name  of  the  Ualicrtat^  and  wen*  » 
very  nuRn^ous  uid  powerfbl  [leople.  But  the  frequent  slaogliierif  tBuHio  Ki«>n 
£tietn  by  the  borLbem  lodlBiiSt  and»  wb&t  haa  heca  stlQ  more  dc«(niH)re Jiy; 
fbiFf  the  SntemperaDce  and'fout  (Qftempers  trttroduciid  amoAgsl  them  by 
Carolina  traders,  htive  now  reduced  their  &uciib«rs  to  IttU«  ffiom  than  IViur 
hundred  6ghtiDg  men,  bealdea  vomen  Euid  children,  tt  la  b  cbarinin^  p^rfi 
where  they  live,  the  air  very  wholesoeie,  the  soil  fertU^N  and  (be  winter*  tvtx 
mild  and  serene. 

In  S;mtee  river,  as  in  epi rr.il  <.t;-(i?r8  of  CaiToIiWi  a  amall  kin<:l  ^"f  illi^rntor 
fa  frttiuently  seen,  which  pt-i  imnts  ilic  water  with  a  musky  iinicil.  'VUcy  rpI- 
dOm  exceed  eight  feet  in  length  in  tiwu  jai  i?,  whereaji,  oear  tlie  ecjuincettal* 
they  come  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  And  Ujt  heat  of  the  climate  does  not 
only  make  them  big;gei',  but  more  Sipne  and  voracinus.  Thry  WiiTr-h  thr 
cattle  there  when  they  tome  (o  lirink  pnd  cool  thpiiiselves  in  ll;^  livrt;  £iiii! 
because'  tJicy  are  not  oiili^  ti  (3rag  ihpQi  into  ihe  drop  water,  they  imikr.  i]\t 
by  stl'atiiS.'Ptn  what  tlley  wam  ili  rijrtJC-  Th^y  swpllnW  (^reol  Ston^^^,  itir 
welgJit  ol'  which  biding  addt'M  io  [IiL'ii  rti '.'n^ili,  enables  ihent  tn  tug  a  ii^wA''- 
rate  cow  under  water,  and  assi^i.iij  as  thf)  iiLi\  o  diowjied  hrr,  tliey  JiiL-hji''t;L'' 
Uiestonenout  their  maw  gnd  then  feast  ypun  Uie  corcas?,  El'uvnvi^r,  ia5^lcr(^^^■ 
aJld  aa  strong  aa  the^c  raonstors  ar*?,  the  Indi^iis  will  surjirise  tUrm  nappin,T 
ka  they  float  upon  the  atirthtrr-,  gpl  astridf?  Upon  IhL'ir  necks,  then  wlii^i  a  &[<Mrl 
piece  of  wood  like  a  U uncheon  into  t\\e\f  vu\s,  nnd  holding  ihc  ends  wlti\ 
iheir  two  hands,  hinder  them  froin  divir-g  hy  keeping  their  inoLitha  epco*  itDdl 
when  they  oi-e  almost  apent,  they  wili  make  to  the  shore,  where  thedr  rtders 
knock  them  on  the  head  and  eat  them.  This  aoiphibloiis  ununnl  U  A  aoi&lJfir 
fcfnd  of  crocodile,  hapUig  the  same  ^tiape  exacLEy,  only  the  orocadllc  of  UiO 
Nile  13  twice  aa  laQg,  Iseing  when  fulJ  gro*^a  from  twenty  to  tliirly  ftrt. 
This  eaormotia  l^ngUi  la  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  atxtitiil*^ 
iB  batched  dram  an  egg  -rery  HtUe  lar^  thdn  that  of  a  goose.  It  haa  a  ivrnt^ 
head,  which  It  can  oped  very  wide,  with  Very  sharp  and  stroni;  teeth.  Their 
ey^  are  amaUr  then-  legs  abort,  with  cIqwb  upon  their  feel.  Their  talt  raftkn 
half  tbp  length  gf  their  body^  and  ibe  hale  is  guarded  with  hard  impenetnu 
ble  Bcalea.  except  the  beUy,  which  li  much  softer  and  &mo*thCT.'  They  keep 
much  upon  th&l&nd  iti  the  day  time,  but  towards  the  evaii^  retire  ijito  lh« 
water  to  avoid  the  cold  dews  of  the  night.  They  rum  pretty  feM  riglit  for- 
ward, but  are  very  awkward  and  slow  in  tumbtg,  by  reason  of  their  uit- 
wleldy  length.  It  is  otl  error  that  they  have  no  tongue,  witlioui  'w  hich  th^  y 
could  hardly  swallow  th^food;  but  in  eating  they  move  llii:-  upper  jtiw  only, 
contrary  to  all  other  animals.  The  way  of  catching  them  ni  Ei^ypt  is.  witli 
astrong  hooK  fixed  to  the  erjd  of  a  chain  and  btuted  wuJi  n  j  iiirt  of  purK^ 
which  they  are  very  fond  of  Cut  a  five  ho^  is  generally  tit-^l  in-.ir,  ihf  ay 
qf  which  allures  them  to  the  houk.  Ttiis  account  of  the  rim  n.iiie  rn^n-'t 
in  most  piirticulars  with  tlie  altigatoj',  only  the  higness  of  the  \iM  ciumul  eitli- 
tle  il  I'J  the  naiiie  h:j(  "  itviruliaji."  ^  liiL-h  Juh  gave  fijruierty  the  crocodUr, 
and  not  to  the  whale,  ay  soj-ik-  iiitfivreleL's  u-otiJd  iiiaki'  u-s  hfIien-,_ 

Sd  soon  as  lire  Catawba  Iruliriny  are  injui ineLl  of  tJie  ^fpfiiunirii  v{  the  Vt.-- 
giuia  cai'avims,  tljey  Sfiid  a  detachnient  of  their  wsniorn  in  bid  Ihfm  nv*?!- 
come,  and  escoft  them  safe  to  ihcrir  town,  where  they  aj'e  teceivr*!  with  prrai 
marks  of  dialinclion-  And  ttirir  cnuileKiea  to  the  A  irpinla  trader*,  J  dair 
aay,  are  veiy  sinitire,  Ijecause  tht-y  r.tll  tliifni  hetti^r  gooda  nnd  better  peiuiy- 
wurtlis  than  tlie  Iradeiti  of  CurolliLti.  'fiiey  cnmmonfy  n.-side  arannp'  tlvt- 
hidi&Us  till  they  have  hnrtefed  tht-ir  goods  an-^y  tor  sWm*,  wilh  v.'hirh  (.'h"y 
load  their  hursca  and  cuine  baek  by  the  some  path  they  went.  Thtte  arc 
iffinci'atJy  aoma  Carolina  tradera  that  cunatantly  Jive  unong  (he  Catawbwi. 
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on'l  tifien>l  V:i  rxn'^'-i^r  j»  (3k-Ea[ori:iI  auilitiMly  jver  tSicuL  T^i^sc  pr'tiy  riilen 
<3ij  uu  ifiiJy  ii-arli  itj<?  !jniip-sirr  sM%\(gr-s  bH  sov\-i  nf  debaHctiiJrj'i  but  arc  unikir 
Jn  [>irlr  O'.'jjlia^s.  ^id  u^c  theiii  wiUi  itJt  kinds  af  cipiireiisiun.  Nor  kti»  thuii* 
bcbavinur  t^r.'ti  ixt  aU  belter  ttie  rest  of  (he  Indian  nations,  ^maug  wLonfl 
tbey  r^:$ifSrj,  My  abunng  tbcir  women  Bind  eA-U-entTcating  UtcLr  men;  ui^.  by 
tl)c  vuy.  this  was  the  true  »9«on  of  llie  (ktat  war  whLcb  tli«  nations  round* 
inaiie  upon  Carolina  In  llm  year  iTVS.  Then  it  was  that  all  llie  n^dgb- 
bouring  Indians,  grown  wenry  of  tlir  tymnny  and  Injustire  wt(h  which  they 
hail  been  abii*^^  for  jiiahy  years,  ivsc^lved  to  enJure  ItieSr  bondax?  no  longer, 
but  entered  into  a  jreneral  cojirpOpracy  agnjnsl  their  appreuors  of  Cuxillna. 
The  Iruii^ns  opened  Xhe-  wnr  by  kdmiking  mo«t  of  %hose  little  tyrants  on  the 
hcaJ  tbal  tlwdl  aiuungvl  Uieiu,  under  pretence  of  r^igutaClmg  llietr  commerce, 
aod  from  thence  carried  th?lr  rcKntQurxtt  90  lar  as  to  endBoger  both  NotUi 
anJ  Soulli  CaroHno. 

I'jth.  We  gave  orders  th&t  ihe  h{>l^4l^I(!  pfua  HOtnoke  rlVer  at  Vioal- 
sep  ford,  while  imsi  of  the  hag^iiQ  teanspo>rt«d  In.ft  ctrndcu  We  Iaiade<i 
at  the  ptnnlatinn  of  Cornelkifl  h%  tli  ^rliorc  1  beheld  the  wretchedcst  wene  of 
poverty  I  liad  ever  met  wUh  hi  t't\'<  f  i^jiy  psrt  of  the  world.  The  piaii.  his 
wife  and  els  Birjall  L-hilihiiL  [Wvi\  ui  a  prK,  fik'?  dO  uuii'iv  tgtllc.  vvlfEiout  any 
runf  nrpi- tlirir  imt  rlut  <'rtH.'o^cii,   AnO  tlna  wa'^tli'^'tr  Piry  rir'-'jidpncp  in 

'lay  liijie,  ImiE  tlien  tticrr  was  a  fudilcr  stack  not  far  iVom  tlij:^  Lnclosure, 
ill  v^ilJL[l  ilitf  wliult-  lamiJy  shHterpd  thpniFeji-t-?  al  nig'ic  wnJ  in  bad  wt^aiher. 
H^wr^■p^,  i(  was  almost  woiili  wLilt  to  bt*  poor  as  tliis  nmn  wag.  to  be  as 
inn  fi-i  i!y '  nnii^nted.  Ail  his  waiit^  proteeJed  from  indoIejir'S/ and  not  from 
iDisfLiMuiie.  He  had  good  larnJ,  well  as  goad  health  and  good  limbs  to 
■work  it,  iiiK^,  besides,  had  a  imde  very  useful  to  all  ih<*  Inhablbnus  round 
aixnit.  Ho  i'iiqII  make  and  set  up  rjnern  stone*  rciy  ^lu  i  ii5vi  proper 
ni£iiori;il_- liji' flint  piirjtn'^e  jn^t  al  luind,  if  he  cdnlJ  l[..u'v'  tiikon  the  pains  to 
ft'iLli  tJi'.'jri,  'I'lir^i'..^  1-  iio  'Ahtr  kind  of  mills  in  t!:i  i"''iii"tf  parts,  and,  therfe- 
fore.  SI'  Che  roan  would  have  worked  rt\  Im  trriiie,  in''  niig-lit  luvc  llTpd  very 
comfortably.  The  poor  woman  Iradalitllc  itioie  iti  liistry.  and  spun  cotton 
eoougli  to  make  a  thin  covering  for  her  own  and  her  children's  nakedness. 
^1  am  sorry  to  Miy  it,  but  tdl^ess  Is  t^ie  general  character  of  the  men  Lti  the 
aoaLhem  parts  of  this  colony  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina.  The  air  Is  &o 
mtfd,  and  the  soil  90  fruitful,  that  very  little  labour  iA  required  to  filJ  their  bel- 
Ues,  especially  where  the  wood^  afford  such  plenty  of  game.  These  acJvsi* 
tagea  discharge  the  men  (torn  the  necessity  of  kUIing  themselves  with  Work. 
pjid  than  for  the  other  article  of  raiment,  a  irery  little  of  that  wGl  suffice  In 
so  temperate  a  clUnate;  Qat  so  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  falls  to  the 
women'!!  4bare  to  provide.  They  ^  spin,  weave  and  knit,  whereby 
y  Doake  a  good  afalA  to  dotbe  (he  whcHe  family;  and  to  their  credit  be  ft 
led,  many  of  tiiom  do  ll  very  comptstriyi  and  thereby  reproach  their 
Ida'  laziness  in  fhe  most  tnoOensive  way,  that  IS  to  toy,  by  discovering 
4  better  spirit  nf  industry  in  tliemselves.  .     '  . 

Fium  htm-e  ive  moved  I'orwarJ  to  colonel  Matnfoi'd's  other  pbmtatltm^ 
undor  tin-  t.iu'  f]  MiJrii  Ktify,  wlieirc,  by  that  e;ftnl'^fn"n's  directions  "«"« 
v/PT*^  ngmn  su|i|,ili!  j  wilh  many  good  tlnnps.  lierp  ii  was  we  discharged 
owr  wortliy  Crii^nd  and  h?\U>v.'  irtivelier, iMr.  Ilf.irfekia,  wliolmd  81 1  plfntjluiry  sup- 
plied us  witJi  pr€\  isu.i'.«  during  our  Ion;;  expcJitiorL  We  rewarded  Lini  to 
bcui  r'3  f-jntf  jir,  to  ilijir  ht-  redirnf-d  to  hl«  town  loaded  wHJ)  rldies  and 
tin  rcpntaii'jn  Lit"  li-nin/i:  ticvn  a  prriit  dismvercr, 

irili,  Ttij-.  SiinJny,  -nf.-  wore  seasonahly  pm  in  nilnd  how  muHi  Wff 

yntQ  ubljt.Mil  [L>  i)t  tii:inkJiil  1'  'I  -Jtir  happy  relura  la  ifx-  iiiliabitanis.  Tadeed^ 
we  bad  great  rea^oii  i>  rIcL  t  I'.ii  iji'iKitude  lh>  thr^  sii^nnl  mercies  we  had 
rwctved.   Tim,  that  we  liod,  day  by  day,  hem  f«d  by  the  bountiful  hand  of 
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te  Uiolr  uwn  iiiiprudent  niaiia^Tfaciit.  Si£Oi>Jidly,  iliat  utA  >n^v  man  t,f 
QOt  w6olc  compD-ny  had  tiny  viiilt>nt  distemper  nc  bad  Bcdd^i  t  U-^a^  rrirn. 
fitm  (Wind  of  the  line  lu  the  «>Uiei\  The  very  worst  ifnt  happtmc^  wn  ■ 
4|y|t  ace  of  llicm  gave  t>)m%r!r  n  stuart  cnl  on  the  pan  of  hSa  kne«  vbU> 
teaiahftwk,  wbich  wc  hml  ihr  good  Ibrtune  to  cure  in  a  short  time,  u-Khowi 
tijc  help  (if  u  Risrir^Dn.  A«  for  liie  tnEsadvcatmos  of  etk^ng  tn  tl»  mfrc  end 
filling:  luto  rivffl*?  &nfi  creeks,  they  wart:  rath&r  subjects  of  miiili  ihm 
fiomplftlnti  and  aerved  only  to  iJivertily  uur  tfaN-ets  with  d  IttlJIo  fiirclc*! 
iy.  And,  ksUy,  that  many  nDCOHUUcm  tacid^nts  hstvc  concurred  lo  prcifier 
ouf  tmtlortahlog.  We  had  n«  wi3y  »dry  spring  bcforft  we  went  out.  bdt 
tbn  preceding  winter,  and  even  a  yesr  oi  two  before,  had  hcen  much  d/JiUr 
than  ofillniry.  This  m&^e>  not  only  tfto  I>i80iQl>  but  IfkcwTK>  mmtt  nf  tlw 
BunEcen  grnunds  near  the  sea^de,  jutt  hard  enough  Co  bear  lu,  vriak^  mher- 
Trlse  h^d  been  quitt  inip^ssahlte.  And  the  vhcitetime  we  wmrenpon  th«  1ni< 
jin^  Vhtcli  was  ill  nil  ^ibouc  slxt^^cn  weeks,  wc  iffcn  nc^vvr  ctm^sht  fti  ibir 
wIq  except  once,  nor  was  our  progress  intRrrupted  hy  bad  wralhBr  above 
three  or  four  days  at  most.  Besides  all  this,  we  v^-ert  sorpiiaed  by  no  Jtidlsn 
enemy,  but  all  of  ns.  hrougUt  our  scalps  back  snfe  opon  mir  IirftiJs.  Thto 
iTtiel  rnelbud  of  ^':ntjiiiig  of  enemies  is  pr;ictised  by  nil  thr^  ..iv.i  :r ,  ni 
jcn,  and  perhapis  ik  not  the  least  proof  ol  their  tjni^inal  froni  rhi  uortln-ru  in- 
bitajitB  of  Asia.  Aniung  the  mifi^Tit  f?i  yiiiifni>i  It  wne  frcniuituiUy  used, 
ho  carriEl  about  tiirsc  hairy  scafjis  rv*  trophi'  s  <jf  victory.  'I'hpy  wrvnl 
them  too  M  lowels  ftt  home,  (am!  rrwjipETijrs  for  lliE^ir  Ihu^j;?*  aiirotid. 
these  were  iifft  c.fntfjit  witii  the  sk\u  of  their  cnemie?'  heads,  liut  r196  Idllde 
use  of  thpii  i.  Kflfi  hii'  i-ups  ro  drini:  xut  nf  upon  high  festival  'lays,  and  mode 
greater  osteiilaMort  ot  i]jcm  fhan  If  ih-^y  bad  been  made  of  gold  or  the  purest 
crystal 

Besides  Ihp  tJiitiris  oi  iJif:  day,  vrc  clu  istened  one  of  our  in*m  who  had  tieen 
bi-ed  a  qii;iti''r.  The  ainn  dp!iired  tliis  of  his  own  mere  inotion,  wfthowt  bB« 
Inj^  tampered  with  by  the  parson,  who  was  willing  every  one  should  go  to 
heaven  his  own  way.  But  whether  he  did  it  by  the  conviction  nf  Ms  own 
reuon,  or  to  get  rid  of  same  troubiesnoie  forms  and  restraints,  h>  whlrh  tlw 
ttlntsof  that  persuasion  are  subject,  I  cflnnpt  positively  ssy, 

16t1i.  We  proceeded  over  a  let'el  road  twelve  natfest  as  ikr  as  Oear^ 
Hixe*8  ^antation,  on  the  snuth  side  of  Meherrtn  river,  cur  course  J3dng  for 
ihe  most  part  north-east.  By  the  way  we  hired  9.  cart  to  transport  our  boU' 
gnge,  that  we  might  the  better  tiefiiend  our  jftded^orsea,  Wuiiio  two  wBe» 
of  our  journey's  end  this  day,  we  met  thct  erpreaa  ve  had  sent  the  Saturday 
befort:  |o  give  notioe  of  our  aJliTaJ.  He  "bad  been  almost  as  cicpedUi*^*  aa  a 
oartier  plgeiHi,  tiding  in  two  days  no  less  than  two  hundred  mites. 

All  the  grandees  of  the  Sapponi  nation  did  ue  the  honour  to  repalt  liiibn 
to  meet  Us,  and  QUr  worthy  frifrid  and  fellow  travdler,  Bearskin,  appcwiid 
among  the  (•r&vcat  of  them  in  hl«  robes  of  cnretnony.  P'our  ynuofl  Lidlea  of 
the  firat  quality  carae  with  them,  who  lind  tnoi'e  the  xiir  of  d'.wiliiics.<  than 
Htiy  copper-c-oloured  bejiiitirH  I  ImJ  cvor  seen  j  yet  we  rraistfd  nil  tbeir 
charjns,  noH^  illistajidtiig'  [Jic  ]onff  fiitt  wr  liiiti  Itept  from  llie  bpx,  find  the  Iwor 
diet  we  [jjlI  iv-r-n  long  ciigagt-'il  iti.  Nor  cati  I  say  the  price  ihcy  $e(  tlpon 
tfifii'  L-haiiii^  \v»5  Tit  exurljitanl.  A  piiuce^a  fov  a  pair  of  red  stookin^ 
tannnt,  surely,  b^'  l.[i(iu;?ht.  buy\n(i  rppfntan-^e  much  too  <.?rnr.  The  BWa  hstd 
SJijJir-thuiL;'"  i;r(^;iT  and  ^TrifrabJe  in,  ttieir  coutiteiianfn,  Irryan-'l  t?jn  comnuib 
mien  of  sav<]gps;  and  inrlecd  [Ley  ever  had  f!ie  repiiinlirin  uf  ^teing  (he  ho- 
nestest,  aa  well  as  the  hravpst  Jfidliins  we  have  ever  beeu  aeqiuLi^ied  witii. 
Thi3  people  is  now  made  up  of  the  remnimt*  of  stTenl  othrr  natiotu,  of 
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which  tbe  (Auai  coasMerahlr  nic  tin-  .SjppfitJlt's.  tlte  'A-L-an'rclicv,  «mJ  ?HiH!ken- 
huchPt  wbti  not  linf^irg  uirmsf-lvcx  soiiaijirdy  iiujiifTtiu-s.  cn'iunti  for  ilifir  tlc- 
IWnon.KAv?  ajireoiJ  tu  unite  intu  unv  boiiy,  nud  all  v(  Uiein  ri'jw  unJei  Kim 
uttiit  of  il>f>  SappoiilBL  Eseh  of  th«s«  wil»  Ibrmerly  a  dj«(|jiirt  nation,  or 
taA^AMVuni  dAt^or  CBQtoaof  tlie  same  miilon,  spr!^ii>g  (be  mtw 

tilSer  Ihdiflfi^  tn  time,  ir«dac«d  ihrtn  so  luw  as  to  nrakc  il  necmary  ^  jois 
Ihcu-  forr*"*  together.  Tliey  dwell  fjinnyJ^  not  fer  below  the  mountains,  up- 
flQ  Yflidluii  river,  about  two  hundfc/l  miicrs  wvst  an^i  by  fouih  from  the  falU  of 
KMSkOkb,  But  about  (w-6ilty*five  ycnim  9gn  Uiey  took  nsfuge  lii  Vifginifi, 
bolAg  no  longer  in  condition  to  nmlc«  Imd  not  cotty  ae^tnst  tl)«  northern  In- 
^inns,  who  are  their  Lmplncable  enemies,  but  also  agiunit  moSi  oT  Uiobd,  (o 
Ihs  MuLh.  All  llu9  nations  ground  dbout,  bearing  in  mind  the  haTCC  these 
Ittdiotu  ttaed  formerly  to  make  among  ibnlr  aucesAorB  In  tlic  liifioleiicti  a£ 
tludr  povef,  did  at  \pnglh  vrtngfi  it  bams  upon  them,  nnd  matlc  them  glad  to 
ti^y  t«  IhU  gDvernmeni  !br  proEcwtian.  Colonel  SpoUwootl.  our  iheti  lieU' 
tenant  icomuoTi  having  a  (pood  opiii(<m  of  their  fidelity  and  courage,  settled 
llwm  At  Ofaristaniu,  ten  tnOu  oorth  of  Aoanokev  upon  tbe  belief  thoc  they 
would  be  a  gfiod  borrleri  on  that  sldo  of  ttie  country,  against  the  incursion  oT 
all  forpIgTi  Indiffiu.  And  In  earnest  they  would  have  served  well  enough  £6r 
that  piiipnsr-,  if  the  white  ppople  in  the  neighbDurhood  had  Dot  debauched 
tlieir  nir.r^ils,  iinrl  njined  their  health  with  rum,  which  was  the  cause  of  many 
disoiJ'.-'is,  und  cndefl  at  bsl  in  n  Ijarbarous  murder  conicniUed  by  nnr  of 
thpse  Jndiftii'5  whtn  \v;is  dj  ujik,  fijr  which  the  poor  wretch  was  executed 
v-'ben  hf  P  US  siobpr.  I(  was-  rnntliT  rjf  gfeat  t  ont'orn  to  ttiem,  howpvcr,  that 
one  of  thfiir  irriindt'&s  s^jcjuJi]  br  put  to  so  ignonifnimis  a  deaih.  All  Indiana 
hsve  as  great  an  aversion  to  han^ng  as  the  Muscovites.  tIn*n,L:h  ji'?rhiijis  not 
for  thfl  same  cleanly  reason :  ihose  la>.i  helU^vnit'  (hot  the  .^ini!  nf  onr  thnt 
dir-i  in  this  manner,  tieing  fQfcerj:  Ui  ^ally  nut  ol  the  boiiy  nt  the  postrrn,  must 
needs  be  defiled.  The  Sapponic-s  tnok  Wi'k  Px^^Turinn  su  itmrli  ur  Ibeart,  tliat 
they  90011  flfter  quitted  thett  sf-rtlprtif-nt  and  reniuvvfi  m  n  b'xiy  to  the  Ca- 
tAwbcut.  The  dnuphter  of  the  Teic^ro  king  vititl  away  u  ith  flit^  Sapponies, 
but  being  Ihe  last  i if  hff  nntion,  find  fearing  she  sljriuM  n^i  bo  treated  ac- 
cordingf  to  her  rank,  poisoned  hur^elf*  like  aa  old  Itoinan,  wiiii  the  root  of 
the  trumpet  pknt,  Her  father  died  two  yean  btthre,  who  was  the  icost 
Jntr^d  Indian  w«  have  been  aMjimioted  wilh.  He  had  made  hhuself  terri- 
ble 10  all  other  Indii^ns  hy  his  c^iiloits,  oiid  hod  eacapifd  so  many  dangers 
that  be  was  cBteemed  invulnerable.  Uut  at  last  he  died  of  a  pleurisy,  Hhb 
IhE  nwD  of  his  rao*  uid  nation,  leaving  oaly%at  unhappy  dau^ter  belsiikd 
him,  w}m  would  not  lonf  aurvlve  bbn. 

The  BiOfit  uocoamtin  ciroanatum  In  this  Indian  viait  wea,  that  «they  oU 
came  on  horse^back,  which  vaa  cQtiuiily  Intended  for  4  piece  of  state.  bB> 
cause  the  distance  was  but  three  miiu,  and  U  is  lilcely  they  had  walked  on 
foot  twice  a«  1^  to  cKtcb  their  horses.  The  men  rode  more  awkwardly  than 
any  Dutch  asilor,  and  the  ladies  bestrad^  iheu-  palfreys  a  la  mode  de  France, 
but  were  w>  IwsbfUl  aixnit  lt,'thst  tli«rc  was  no  persuading  them  to  moont  tin 
they  were  quite  out  or  otir  sight  The  French  wOnneii  uaed  10  rtde  a-BtrBd< 
(Ilr .  r-.i.j  -n  muoli  ti>  muke  Ihem  aJl  finnw  in  thi^  -iftdjit^  a&  fi'Lim  l)ie  hof>t"^  Chi? 
j.ar[iL'  Uung  might  pernJ  vcijlurt'  t>ofall  them  ihut  once  hs^icned  to  (he  nun  of 
Oileuris,  who,  escatJinL'  nui  of  a  numiery,  took  post  en  cavalier,  Jtiid  in  ten 
oiltcV  hft/d  riding  ha<l  ihr  £;™d  fortune  tfi  have  all  the  tokens  of  a  ninn  bri^ak 
out  upon  her.  Thla  piece  of  history  oupiit  (o  I'C  tlie  more  creilible.  because 
11  lean  upon  much  the  same  degree  of  iJiutjf  as  the  t.iie.  of  bi^hf^p  Hurnet'a 
IVW  UaUan  nan%,  who.  an^otdlng  to  his  lordship's  account,  und'-t  -.vrnt  tb* 
•aoi*  blppy  fictaiuaqihaiiat  probably  by  mats  other  violent  exercise. 
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lytlL  I'ruiij  lieinj'^  we  deapaidiicii  the  cart  nid'  .'in  boggngi:  antitt  • 
puanl,  tiuil  L^n.i;;aeii  Meheri*3n  fiver,  whicii  'Ahf,  rmr  rfin  iy  yitriU  widcji^hol- 
place-    By  the  help  o{  fresh  hprses,  that  Tintl  -i.!  i-  ,  wu  novrbAfiji/^ 

niAiid  uur  wtikli'tvas  pltQ  qulcki^n^'d  liy  Lr  ■  non  .'  jitdlliiaUGiiM.^^^mL^  ■ 
to  uei  liome.  In  tlie  distance  of  five  miles  m  l-  llrOe'l  Meherria  crwk, 
wfl&  very  nciir  es  ln  oaiJ  as  the  liver.  About  e\ff\\t  mWst  farther  we  came  Co 
.sturg9on  creek,  so  called  frDiu  tlie  deKteriiy  an  Oecanechy  Indian  showed 
lliefp  ill  caiching  ane  of  those  royal  fisli,  -wbicti  waa  peiforjned  afler  Uie  ftrf- 
Invvlng  manner.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  do  unusual  tlitn^  for  fittirgeons  lo 
slwp  on  tlic  surrace  of  the  water,  and  one  or  tlietn  liaviniy  wandered  up  into 
lliis  i:reek  in  the  spring,  waa  Boating  in  that  drcwey  condition.  Tti§  IndiaOi 
above-mentioned,  ran  up  to  the  neck  into  the  creek  a  ilttlr  bslow  iha  platr 
whete  dlseovered  t^L^  expecting'  tht  streurn  would  suun  bring  Lkls 
j^ine  down  to  him.  He  judged  the  inatLer  light,  &nd  as  soo^n  93  It  cOdw 
wJlhIo  his  reach,  lie  whipped  a  niianing  noose  over  his  jtile.  Ttiis  waknd  tlm 
sturgeon,  vhich  being  strong  hi  its  own  element  dtirted,  iuininliate^Iy  under 
u'ater  and  dragged  the  Indian  nfler  li^im.  The  man.  ntade  It  a  |H>Utt  of  honour 
to  keep  his  hold,  which  he  dkl  to  the  aptwent  danger  of  beliig  drowaodl. 
Sometimes  both  the  Indiaw  and  the  fish  disflppearfd  for  :i  qiiortcr  i>i  i  m - 
nule,  and  then  rose  at  some  distance  from  wliere  tksy  divptl.  At  t)iis  ruU: 
they  contiuuod  l3c>\iiiciii^  abDnt,  sometimes  uhove  and  someUiDes  undt^i' wa- 
ter, for  a  coiisiJt^iTiiblr  Lime,  till  at  last  the  hero  BUiTocatcd  his  ttilvefsaryr  ashl 
hauled  his  body  ashore  in  triumph. 

About  six  miles  beyond  thai,  we  paysf^il  over  Wleco-ntiui  rieek.  nnniK-d  sti 
from  the  multitude  of  rocks  over  wlilrh  tin?  vviLifir  tuntblcs,  Ui  it  fiL'stt,  vt'Jlha 
bellnwinc  noise.  Nnt  far  from  wlici  e  ive  wii-nt  ovei",  J3  a  J  i.x'k  mnriti  hij^hcr 
than  llip  rfisl.  that  strikes  iUe  pvr  witii  Eigreratjle  [lorror,  anJ  nrar  it  a  very 
talkjCivL-  C-r'iiO,  thai,  like  a  IlitenL  hflp-n'mle,  will  r(.>liirn  her  gafjJ  iiTi.iii  iL'V<;n 
wuiil.s  lor  (jiie,  and  alk*L  jilJ  be  jiiitP  Ui  have  tlie  last.  It  spimkn  iitil  uiily  tlu- 
3anj;:un^'p  uf  men,  bul  ulsti  of  biidsi  and  beasts,  and  often  a  single  wllj  tiooMs 
is  cht'iiteJ  into  llie  belief  [hat.  gatne  of  his  company  are  not  far  u\l.  I  y  lour- 
ing his  own  cry  nmltiplied ;  ejid  it  is'pleasant  to  see  in  what  a  iiiittec  (ht  pimr 
bird  when  Hie  finds  himself  disappolated.  On  the  b^'ifis  of  this  creek  are 
very  broad  low-gromids  in  tmay  places,  and  abundance  of  good  hlgb-lond, 
though  a  little  subject  to  tlaodE. 

We  had  hut  two  miles  more  to  caplam  Embry'a,  when-  we  found  the 
housekeeping  much  better  than  the  house.  Our  bountiful  landlady  had  sec 
her  oven  and  all  her  spits,  pota,  gridirons  and  saucepans  to  work^  to  diveraUy 
our  entertainment,  though  aftfer  all  it  proved  but  a  Malioinctan  fsast,  Ihenj 
being  nothing  to  drink  but  water.  The  woi^t  of  it  wiiSt  We  hud  unludsiy 
outrode  the  baggage,  and  for  that  reason  were  obliged  te  lodge  very  iotSa* 
biy  in  the  same  apartment  with  tbe  faraily,  where,  reckoning  women  and 
children,  we  mustered  in  all  no  less  than  nine  persons,  who  all  pigged  loring^ 
Jy  together, 

20lh.  In  the  morning  colonel  Boiling,  who  had  beai  surveying  in  Uie 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Wallfer,  who  dwelt  not  far  off,  came  to  ¥l*it  us ;  ftnd 
the  last  of  these  Worthy  gentlemen,  feannf^  that  our  drinking'  so  much  water 
m^ht  incline  us  to  plemriaie^  br'jULrSit  us  a  kind  supply  b^th  vl'  mw:  and 
cider.  It  was  noon  before  we  tnid  i  1Ji^:cllga!irc  ourselves  Umn  tli<j  C'.nirh.'s*ei 
of  this  place,  and  t)iPii  tlip  iwti  ^eatlenn/n  ^ibove-nicntioneil  ivere  so  }^oo*\  as 
to  Hccoiflpnny  us  tlial  driy'y  ioumi  y.  thongh  they  could  by  no  mrans  opiirovj^ 
of  fJiir  Lftliuanian  fashion  of  dismoimtin;_i  now  and  ttn^n,  in  'jrde-r  to  walli 
part  of  the  way  on  fiiot.  We  cmsseii  Nottow-'iy  rivpr  not  lar  fiom  our  land* 
lord's  hoii£t>,  wtiere  it  sppin-^d  to  bf  abciiil  iwenty-fivir  i'iii't^a  onf-r.  TliUi 
river  dividea  the  county  of  Prince  G»irge  from  that  of  BnjmwiciL   We  hid 
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ikut  con:-  -Igiit  iiijk^d  liirUiej  tK,'lure 'nw  fycs  wcr**  <iU'imj.l  *mui  iNc  lighl  ol 
■tjd(>p»tii  chitin  l,  which  wos  tlir  Aral  liouije  of  t^rnypf  *c  liwJ  s-^^n  fnr  mnw 
^flitt  iwo  ciiitdiW  Juonflix  About  thriw  ffi<l*«  h(*yTtflfl  ihn!.  {Jn^jied  uvcr 
l^Qny  creak,  where  one  af  timaw  tUal  ^ttunJoil  tt:t!  liui>^-UL>c  kJlk^l  a  pcikn:at« 
Ujion  whii!b  ii5  03adc^  a  comrortable  repsBt  Ttioae  of  lils  tompnn^  werp  »o 
squciiniipti  tliry  cniikl  not  be  [iri"snaiipfl  rt  first  !n  tjair,  us  thvy  szn(\,'}r uo- 
•ttvuitfxwvanlmal ;  but  ^a'ei<itj  tlif*  tnnn  snuK-Ii  bis  llpt:  ttitli  nuin-  plenimr*.* 
^)^Hifi|uey  ventured  at  I;:*.-;!:  li>  i^^^  ni'  h\s  tJH-i:.s.  ;iii<l  iii-:!'MHl  c.i-f  tih<:iii:j^'  ITi? 
iNSfflHIMijra  liigMftsted,  they  oiv;icti  It  to  be  lb?  ^twrtut ii  ]nur:.i  l  iljH^y  h»<i 
ever  eaten  in  ilLeir  lives.  Thc_ili^«avoUT  of  llils  Jlttlc  tKSist  lie^^  altn^jrlfitr  in 
Hrt  iirif^r*,  which  Jiitiirf^  nmda  deteslnbly  111-ai'fnted  nti  piupost'  iti  fur- 
ni^li  ;t  lirl|il';-i:.  (-n-,i[iu-';  ti'itli  si.niii?t)irJi,L.'  t'">  dvl'-iu!  j|-ir|t',  Fuc  n.'-j  :-,ijiiK'  brUlcS 
h."i\'ij  h''i"ii.i  iidil  liii'ii;^,  :iriit  <itlicr.s  nn- nrm-^il  witli  s,  itrMi  urtil  iiifiks  fi^r 
tb^ir  ilofcnrc;  anJ  snjil'-  Npit  ri  surl  i">l'  pui.-nn  nt  Ifirii-  n-^riT  ie^,  like  [[jt 
paco;  anJ  others  dait  'juill^  rit  tU'-'it  [^ui'mI'TS.  Ilkr  iIm'  [h  it--ij|iir"iL' ;  anJ  as 
soitii?  hare  nrt  weaf^ns  lu  belp  ttioint'-lvp^  tm^  'in  ir  imjinjiv.,  jinhj  otfji^ru  nono 
but  llitrir  tiiils;'5ij  the  |>oor  ftfikrnt'ti  >ulp-ty  I"':-  Liilni^fLticr  iji  Mir  in-esisEil)Ic 
atencl'i  of  walof;  int^niinn-h  ihnt  ivIjcm  ii  llmfa  jlsrll  in  il.'i.nivi"  frtmi  an 
ROfniy,  il.  [jKii^^lrrs        hir^li\  t,j|l  iiiriiiirnllv  i-i-  '"'\iii<\  annmuiiljon,  an/I 

Iben.  with  (^rpit  lurv,  ;--pi-iii;.if.';  it  ViU*'  ,i  '-l.r-.  ■  .i  I'u.l  in(H)  the  cyrs  of 

its  assaikiiit,  iiy  wlin-fi  n,  i[>s  (in  lo  tii  u  ii  ^  i';:.  .i]  I'v  .\iir  ttic  polecat 
the  iinly  .ifuin.jl  ih:\l  I'if  ti-uil.-.  u,?i'!i  l-y  .«  -.[jji-;  f\i  tiir  cipr  r,r  f;ut-f(l  Hope  i« 
a  litilr-  brjisi.  cailfd  ,'i  tttinker,  as  big  as  a  fox,  and  ahapt-d  like  a  ferrpt^  which 
befeiii  piifstiprl  has  no  way  to  sare  itself  but  by  ejeriing  ifg  wind  nnrl  pJEftfc- 
isi  and  tten  auchast^icb  eoaUN  tliat  none  of  its  pursuers  can  p^'^^ib'Iy 
id  II. 

Al  tlie  find  of  thirty  gtxtd  miles,  we  anivenl  In  the  evenins;  nt  colonel  Bol- 
ttng^ft.  where  first,  from  a  primitive  course  of  mi',  we  began  U?  relapse  into 
luxury,  Th!s  gentletiiah  Uvea  within  hearing  of  the  rall^  of  Apponiattoc 
HTitr^  whiph  are  very  noisy  vh^ever  «  flood  happens  to  rolJ  u  ^Tt^alrr 
air^ani  than  ordinary  over  the  rocks.  Tlie  river  is  navlgablp  fbr  smail  craft 
as  higti  a»  the  IhUs,  and  at  some  distance  from  thence  r^v  h^  a  eoinpt^eSi  and 
roils  neorly  parallel  with  James  river  almost  high  as  Iha  niountnina.  While 
the  commissioners  ^red  sumptuously  here,  tho  poor  <rhaplala  and  twu  9iir- 
vcyurSt  having  stopped  ten  miles  short  Bta|>oor  plnnter's  houar,  iji  pity  to 
their  horses,  made  a  St  Anthony's  meal,  thai  ia,  ihcy  HtippeO  upon  the 
pielcin^  ot  wtial  stut-k  (n  ihejr  teelli  0ver  since  breaklasl.  Cut  tn  mnhc 
them  amends,  tlir  go'jKl  m&n  Jald  them  in  his  own  bed,  where  th^y  a\\  thrt-r 
nestled  togcthw  in  one  cotton  sheet  and  one  of  brown  oznaburgs,  maiie  stiJl 
sonifibing  browher  by  two  months'  t-opious  p'.Tspiralton,  But  tho?e  worthy 
gentieciR'n  \*en?  sti  alert  in  the  mor^jinc  after  their  light  supper.  Hiat  !!iey 
came  up  witli  u>i  bcioif  brealifasl,  aiL..l  liunL-aUy  paid  Ibeir  stomachs  aU  they 
owed  theai. 

21-st.  We  madr  Itiorr  lliinn  ;i  S,Thl!.uli  liny's  jinirti-r-y  Eroui  this  to  tiir 
ne^t  JiospiiubJe  house,  namely.  ih:ii  m'  our  t^ffint  ftcd'  fflctnr,  colonel;  Momford. 
We  liad  already  been  much  belrit'udL-d  l)y  thiiiMJilicmiiri,  wiio,  beaides  9end» 
in^:  nrclprs  to  his  riM_r^ot  .A  Jljanoke  to  let  m  woxA  iuf  noi(ijrt|£r.  hiid,  in  thv 
bcifinnins  of  uur  iiiiM[>.'^  v  fx-L  ri  st  vknui  its  to  rpcouiniend  most  ol' the  men 
tw  US  who  were  Ihi'  i;ii;l,!rii  p.n  of  (rue  laiigue.  Although  in  jiiti&l  other 
acJuevenieUt*  those  wb«.i  fuii.ii*;irnl  nit?  apt  lake  all  the  honour  to  thpnii?elrea 
ot  wh^lI  perdiipN  w.is  ni.-io  uiviji^'  ro  tlie  vfgoiir  of  those  #ho  were  tintliT 
fiicta,  yet  t  nm^d  be  more  just,  and  olbw  th^  brnvs  felloVa  their  full  ^sre 
of  credit  for  the  senrfce  we  perSwmed,  and  mue*  dedaf^.-thgt  It  wa*  In  a 
tfieat  tueosurc  av/l]ig  Ui  their  sptill  and  bideftligabk  In'la^T  that  wti  over- 
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CQrjic  immy  niiifiu  li--:  in  llir  ijoiiisr-  nf  mir  lint.',  wliicfi  !■  '  inj  beeif 

ifsireitieJ  iniuriLiiKinluhle.    \ur  iiiuai  I  at  tlif  laiiit'  tliii-:'  t  '.      ■'"  iui-4ioato 

l)ii>  !iUfvTyara,  uti-i  pui  ti'  uJtii  ly  ti>  Mr,  M-Ui"'t,  ivti*>.  iiesnip-j.  r>q  ^'m...-'  i.r  v 
I'fslvtt],  oni'iJiirit^rf-i.!  1\k-  .■i.i.nit;  liJirJ.'!l*ips  and  iinderu-eiil  tlic  saiutj  l^iii^'-ue  tfljl 
Mie  {(ii'warile^L  [if  t]ic  t'lrri  diiJ.  am!  t'tn-l  witli     mucli  chPPr!ulnesB  as  if  pain 
UnA  fioi  fi  liL.T  pl'^a^ufi.',  .Hill  (iiihcult}'  liis  iT.ii  diversion.    Here  we  tJiiicharyKi 
TJil-  \'f'.v  iiih-'M       [Kii.f  l<~n,  wei'p  till  Eis  ragged  as  tJie  Qibeonito  arjbasjui- 

ilurs,  (J^ioiist'i  at  tljc  sofK!  time,  Iheir  mcs  wcj  e  ^eiy  honourable,  by  ttie  wr- 

ti'jiiJ.  A  JittJe  before  noon  weaif  took  leave  anddiapersedto  our  sevefal  habita- 
tions, wfiere  we  w(?rie?  sn  lii'ipiiy  ay  i'>  fin,d  all  our  ikruitiea  weil  This  erowtui^ 
alt  our  other  blessmgs,  and  njudt:  our  jouimey  &d  prosperous  aa  Jit  hud  been 
painful.  Thus  endod  ouf  second  expedition,  in  wliicU  we  extcnd^^  tlie  Uo* 
withits  tlie  shftclow  of  the  Chariky  tnountains.  whcrr  we  weie  obliged  to  ttt 
up  our  pilla^  like  Horcitles,  and  return  iiome.  had  iiov:,  upon  Uie 

whole,  been  out  alxsut  Aixtefii  weeks,  jnoluding  goinf  anJ  m&rmng,  aad  Ud 
travDlLed  at  least  i^huii^d  mtl^,  find  no  small  part  orHidraUtance  on  font* 
Below,  trrwards  the  seaside,  our  course  Isy  through  ruar&liea,  swamps,  aaU 
great  waters ;  and  above,  over  steep  hills,  craggy  rockSt  and  thickets,  haidJy 
l>eneirab]c.  Notwithstanding  thia  variety  of  hftrd^up^  We  may  say,  withooC 
vanity,  tliat  we  dutifully  obeyed  the  kifig'e  oa-der«;ftAd  performed  Uiebutf- 
nes3  eEfectuafly,  in  which  wc  had  the  honour  to  be  epployefl.  Nor«m  we  by 
atjy  meana  reproach  ourselves  of  havings  put  the  crown  touny  exorbltioAt  ex- 
pense in  thEa  difficult  affair,  the  whole  charge,  from  beginning  to  end,  amoimt- 
Uig  Ifi  no  fiaore  ttiat  one  thousand  pounds.  But  3et  no  one  concerned  in  UU* 
painrtil  evpediCion  corpidaia  of  the  scantiness  of  his  pay^  solonj;  m  ttis  tmsjeitfgr 
1ms  been  graciously  pleased  (oadd  to  our  reward  the  bonour  uf  his  royal  apflfo- 
bi:tIlon,  and.  to  declare,  tiotwilh^tandin^  the  desertion  of  the  Ovt^ioa  commW- 
sloacr».  that  tbe  line  by  us  run  dhall  hereafter  stand  u  ^  tnlllKfflndary  b»- 
iwlxt  the  eomiimtntff    Vir^nla  aBd-^^^rg  ^^t^^qib'* 


Vlrgmia  and  Sorth  CaroiiAa- 


WlLUASt  DASDRIUnK, 

Chbistdpbbr  Gale, 

WiLUAM  Little, 
Alexander  Iflvisr, 

Edwaiu]  Moaeiiinri 


Conimis»oner«  for  Cpi tilliw. 


■  ^  AiTfi^SSTbr  Virginia. 
[  surveyor*  for  PtvCaroUw. 
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.Va»ie*  of  the  Men  emphytd  on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  run  th4  Line  bttwtm 
that  Colony  and  Sorth  Carolina. 


on  Tap.  FIRST  EXPEDITION. 

1 .  Peter  Jones, 

2.  Thomas  Jones, 

3.  Thomas  Short, 

4.  Robert  Hix, 

5.  John  Evans, 

6.  Stephen  Evans, 

7.  John  Ellis, 

8.  John  Ellis,  Jr. 

9.  Thomas  Wilson, 

10.  George  Tilman, 

1 1.  Charles  Kimbeil, 

1 2.  George  Hamilton, 

13.  Robert  Allen, 

1 4.  Tiiomas  Jones,  Jr, 

15.  James  Petillo, 

16.  Richard  Smith, 

1 7.  John  Rice. 


ON  THE  BECOD  EXPEDITIOK. 

Peter  Jones, 
Thomas  Jonea, 
Thomas  Short, 
Robert  Hix, 
John  fivans, 
Stephen  Evans, 
.John  Ellis, 
John  Ellis,  Jr. 
Thomas  Wilson, 
George  Tilman, 
Charles  Klmbal^ 
George  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Jones,  Jr. 
James  Petillo, 
Richard  Smith, 
Abraham  Jones, 
Edward  Powell, 
William  Pool, 
WUliam  Calverf, 
James  Whitlock, 
Thomas  Page. 


Account  qf  the  Expenat  of  running  the  Line  batoeen  Virginia  and  North 

Carolina. 


To  the  men's  wages  in  current  money  £277  10  0 

To  sundry  disbursements  for  provisions,  &c.  -  -  -  174  01  6 
To  paid  the  men  for  seven  horses  lost  -      •      -      -       44   0  0 


£495  11  6 


The  sum  of  £495  1 1  6  current  money  reduced  at  15  per  cent. 

sterling  amounts  to    £430  8  10 

To  paid  to  colonel  Byrd   142  5  7" 

To  paid  to  colonel  Dandridge  -  142  57 

To  paid  Mr.  Fitz-william   94  0  0 

To  paid  to  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Fountain   20  0  0 

To  paid  to  Mr.  William  Mayo   75  0  0 

To  paid  to  Mr.  Alexander  Irvin   75  0  0 

To  paid  fOT  a  tent  and  mai-quis   20  0  0 


£1000  0  0 


This  sum  was  discliavged  by  a  wairant  out  of  his  majesty's  qultrents  from 
the  lands  in  Virginia. 
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APPENDIX 

To  the  foregoing  journal,  containing  the  second  cliarter  to  the  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  confirming  and  enlarging  the  first,  and  also  several  other  acts 
to  which  it  refers.  These  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
that  they  may  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  story,  and  the  reader  will  be 
more  at  liberty  whether  he  wiJl  please  to  read  them  or  not,  being  something 
dry  and  unpleasant. 


The  Mecond  Charter  granted  by  King  Charles  11.  to  the  Proprietors  of 

Carolina.* 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. :  Whereas,  by  our  letters  patent,  bear- 
ing date  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our 
reign,  we  were  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  our  right  trusty  and  riglit 
well  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  our  higli 
chancellor  of  England,  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin 
and  counsellor,  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  master  of  our  horse,  our  right 
trusty  and  well  beloved  William,  now  earl  of  Craven,  our  right  trusty  and 
well  beloved  counsellor,  Anthony,  lord  Ashley,  chancellor  of  our  exchequer, 
our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  counsellor,  sir  George  Carterett,  knight 
and  baronet,  vice  chamberlain  of  our  household,  our  right  trusty  and  welt 
beloved,  sir  John  Colleton,  knight  and  baronet,  and  sir  William  Berkley, 
knight,  all  that  province,  territory,  or  tract  of  ground,  called  Carolina,  situate, 
lying  and  being  within  our  dominions  of  America,  extending  from  the  north 
end  of  the  island  called  Luke  island,  which  lies  in  the  southern  Virginia  seas, 
and  within  six  and  thirty  degrees  of  the  northern  latitude ;  and  to  the  west 
as  far  us  the  South  seas ;  and  so  respectively  as  far  as  the  river  of  Mathias, 
■which  bordereth  upon  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  within  one  and  thirty  de- 
grees of  the  northern  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  &r  as  the  South 
seas  aforesaid.  Now  know  ye,  that,  at  the  humble  request  of  the  said 
grantees  in  the  aforesaid  letters  patent  named,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  our 
especial  favour  towards  them,  we  are  graciously  pleased  to  enlarge  our  said 
grant  unto  them  according  to  the  bounds  and  limits  hereafter  specified,  and 
in  favour  to  the  pious  and  noble  purpose  of  the  said  Edward,  earl  of  CJaren- 
doD,  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  William,  earl  of  Craven,  John,  lord  Berkley, 
Anthony,  lord  Ashley,  sir  George  Carterett,  sir  John  Colleton  and  sir  William 
Berkley,  we  do  give  and  grant  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  pro- 
vince, territory,  or  tract  of  ground,  situate,  lying  and  being  within  our  do- 
minions of  America  aforesaid,  extending  north  and  eastward  as  far  as  the 
north  end  of  Coratuck  river  or  inlet,  upon  a  straight  westerly  line  to  Wya- 
noke  creek,  which  lies  within  or  about  the  degrees  of  thirty-six  and  thirty 
minutes  northern  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  lino  as  far  as  the  South 
seas;  and  south  and  westward  as  far  as  the  degrees  of  twenty-nine  inclu- 
sive northern  latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South  seas; 
together  with  all  and  singular  ports,  harbours,  bays,  rivers  and  inlets  belong- 
ing unto  the  province  or  territory  aforesaid.  And  also,  all  the  soil,  lands, 
fields,  woods,  mountains,  ferms,  lakes,  rivers,  bays  and  inlets,  situate,  or  be- 

•  Ai  this  charter  i>  very  long,  and  but  a  siaall  portion  of  it  has  any  relalioQ  to  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  two  colonies,  no  more  will  be  inwrted  bere  than  w  much  as 
prtecdtt  aod  ctnbracei  the  matter  in  controvany. — £iiitob. 
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ing  within  tlie  bounds  or  limits  last  before  mentioned :  with  the  fishing  of  an 
sorts  of  fish,  whales,  stui^eons,  and  ail  other  royal  fishes  in  the  sea,  bays,  in- 
lets, and  rivers,  within  the  premises,  and  the  fish  thereui  taken ;  together 
with  the  royalty  of  the  sea,  upon  the  coast  within  the  limits  afores^d.  And 
moreover,  all  veins,  mines  and  quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discovered, 
of  gold,  silver,  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever ;  be  it 
of  stones,  metals  or  any  other  thing  found  or  to  be  found  within  the  province, 
territory,  inlets  and  limits  aforesaid.  *         *         •  * 


At  the  Court  ttfSt.  James,  the  1st  day  of  March,  1710. — Present,  the  Qucen'» 
most  excellent  majesty  in  CoundL 

Upon  reading  liiis  day  at  tiie  board  a  representation  from  tlie  right  ho- 
nourable the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  in  the  words 
following:  In  pursuance  of  your  majesty's  pleasure,  commissioners  have 
been  appointed  on  the  part  of  your  majesty's  colony  of  Virginia,  as  likewise 
on  the  part  of  the  province  of  Carolina,  for  the  settling  the  bounds  between 
those  governments;  and  they  have  met  several  times  for  that  purpose,  but  have 
not  agreed  upon  any  one  point  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  trifling  delays  of  the 
Carolina  commissioners,  and  of  the  many  difficulties  by  them  raised  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proper  observations  and  survey  they  were  to  make.  However, 
the  commissioners  for  Virginia  have  delivered  to  your  majesty's  lieutenant 
governor  of  that  colony  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  which  accounC 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  your  majesty's  council  of  Virginia,  and 
they  have  made  a  report  thereon  to  the  said  lieutenant  governor,  who  having 
lately  transmitted  unto  us  a  copy  of  that  report,  we  take  leave  humbly  to  lay 
ihe  substance  thereof  before  your  majesty,  which  is  as  follows : 

That  tlie  commissioners  of  Carolina  are  both  of  them  persons  engaged  in 
interest  to  obstruct  the  settling  the  boundaries  between  that  province  and 
the  colony  of  Virginia ;  for  one  of  them  has  for  several  years  been  surveyor 
general  of  Carolina,  has  acquired  to  himself  great  profit  by  surveying  lands 
within  the  controverted  bounds,  and  has  taken  up  several  tracts  of  land  in 
his  own  name,  and  sold  the  same  to  others,  for  which  he  stands  still  obliged 
to  obtain  patents  from  the  government  of  Carolina.  The  other  of  them  is  at 
this  time  surveyor  general,  and  hath  the  same  prospect  of  advantage  by 
making  future  surveys  within  the  said  bounds.  That  the  behavior  of  the 
Carolina  commissioners  has  tended  visibly  to  no  other  end  than  to  protract 
and  defeat  the  settling  this  affair :  and  particularly  Mr.  Moseley  has  used 
so  many  shifts  and  excuses  to  disappoint  all  conferences  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  Virginia,  as  plainly  show  his  aversion  to  proceed  in  a  business  that 
tends  so  manifestly  to  his  disadvantage.  His  prevaricating  on  this  occasion 
has  been  so  indiscreet  and  so  unguarded,  as  to  be  discovered  in  the  presence 
of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia.  He  started  so  many  objections 
to  the  powers  granted  to  the  commissioners  of  that  colony,  with  design  to 
render  their  conferences  inefiectual,  that  his  joint  commissioner  could  hardly 
find  an  excuse  for  him.  And  when  the  lieutenant  governor  had  with  much 
ado  prevaOed  with  the  said  Mr.  Moseley  to  appoint  a  time  for  meeting  the 
conmiissioners  of  Virginia,  and  for  bringing  the  necessary  instruments  to 
take  the  latitude  of  the  bounds  in  dispute,  which  instruments  he  owned  were 
ready  in  Carc^ina,  he  not  only  foiled  to  comply  with  his  own  appointment, 
but  after  Uie  commissioners  of  Virginia  had  made  a  journey  to  his  house,  and 
had  attended  him  to  the  places  proper  for  observing  the  latitude,  he  would 
not  take  the  trouble  of  carrjnng  hi$  own  instrument,  but  contented  himself 
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to  find  fault  witli  the  quaJrant  produced  by  tlie  Virginia  commissioners, 
though  that  instrument  liad  been  approved  by  the  best  mathematicians,and 
is  of  universal  use.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  Iiow  little  hopes  there  are 
of  settling  the  boundaries  above-mentioned,  in  concert  with  the  present  com- 
missioners for  Carolina,  That  tliough  the  bounds  of  the  Carolina  charter 
are  in  express  words  limited  to  Weyanoke  creek,  lying  in  or  about  36°  30' 
of  northern  latitude,  yet  the  commissioners  for  Carolina  have  not  by  any  of 
their  evidences  pretended  to  prove  any  such  place  as  Weyanoke  creek,  the 
amount  of  their  evidence  reaching  no  further  than  to  prove  which  is  Weya- 
noke river,  and  even  thaf  is  contradicted  by  affidavit  taken  on  the  part  of 
Virginia ;  by  which  affidavits  it  appears  that,  before  the  date  of  the  Carolina 
charter  to  this  day,  the  place  they  pretend  to  be  Weyanoke  river  was,  and 
is  still,  called  Nottoway  river.  But  supposing  the  same  had  been  called 
"Weyanoke  river,  it  can  be  nothing  to  their  purpose,  there  being  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  river  and  a  creek.  Besides,  in  that  country  there  are 
divers  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  same  name,  as  Potomac  river,  and  Potomac 
creek,  Rappahannock  river,  and  Rappahannock  creek,  and  several  others, 
though  there  are  many  mfles'  distance  between  the  mouths  of  these  rivers 
and  the  mouths  of  these  creeks,  tt  is  also  observable,  that  the  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  Carolina  are  all  very  ignorant  persons,  and  most  of  them  of  ill 
fame  and  reputation,  on  which  account  they  had  been  forced  to  remove  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina.  Further,  tliere  appeared  to  be  many  contradictions  in 
their  testimonies,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  witnesses  to  prove  that  the 
right  to  those  lands  is  in  the  government  of  Virginia  are  persons  of  good 
credit,  their  knowledge  of  the  lands  in  question  is  more  ancient  than  any  of 
the  witnesses  for  Carolina,  and  their  evidence  fully  corroborated  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  tributary  Indians.  And  that  right  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  lately  taken  of  the  latitude  in  those  parts,  by 
which  it  is  plain,  that  the  creek  proved  to  be  Weyanoke  creek  by  the  Vir-# 
ginia  evidences,  and  sometimes  called  Wicocon,  answers  best  to  the  latitude 
described  in  the  Carolina  charter,  for  it  lies  in  thirty-six  degrees,  forty 
minutes,  which  is  ten  minutes  to  the  northward  of  the  limits  described  in 
the  Carolina  grant,  whereas  Nottoway  river,  lies  exactly  in  the  latitude  of 
thirty-seven  degrees,  and  can  by  no  construction  be  supposed  to  be  the  boun- 
dary described  in  their  charter ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  matter,  if  the  com- 
missioners oj  Carolina  had  no  other  view  than  to  clear  the  just  right  of  the 
proprietors,  such  undeniable  demonstrations  would  be  sufficient  to  convince 
them ;  but  the  said  commissioners  give  too  much  cause  to  suspect  that  they 
mix  their  own  private  interest  with  the  claim  of  the  proprietors,  and  for  that 
reason  endeavour  to  gain  time  in  order  to  obtain  grants  for  the  land  already 
taken  up,  and  also  to  secure  the  rest  on  this  occasion,  we  take  notice,  that 
they  proceed  to  survey  the  land  in  dispute,  notwithstanding  the  assurance 
given  by  the  government  of  Carolina  to  the  contrary  by  their  letter  of  the 
17th-of  June,  170?',  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  by  which  letter  they  pro- 
mised that  no  lands  should  be  taken  up  within  the  controverted  bounds  till 
the  same  were  settled. 

Whereupon  we  humbly  propose,  that  the  lords  proprietors  be  acquainted 
with  the  foregoing  complaint  of  the  trifling  delays  of  their  commissioners, 
which  deWys  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  have  proceeded  from  the  self-interest 
of  those  commissioners,  and  that  therefore  your  majesty's  pleasure  be  signi- 
fied to  the  said  lords  proprietors,  that  by  the  first  opportunity  they  send 
orders  to  their  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  Carolina  for  the  time 
being,  to  issue  forth  a  new  commission,  to  the  purport  of  that  lately  issued, 
thereby  constitutmg  two  other  persons,  not  having  any  personal  interest  in, 
or  claim  to,  any  of  the  land  lying  within  the  boundary,  in  the  room  of  Ed- 
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ward  Moseley  and  John  Uawson.  The  Curolinaconiuiissinners  to  be  appoint- 
ed being  strictly  required  to  finish  their  siin'oy,  nnit  fn  nmko  a  return 
thereof  in  conjunction  witli  the  Virginia  couiniissioncrd,  w  ithin  six  months, 
to  be  computed  from  the  time,  that  due  notice  shall  be  given  by  your  majes- 
ty's lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia  to  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief 
of  Carolina,  of  the  time  and  place,  which  your  majesty's  s,iid  iieiitciiant 
governor  shall  appoint  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  on  one 
part  and  the  other.  In  order  whereunto  \vc  humi)ly  oHer,  that  directions  be 
sent  to  the  said  lieutenant  governor,  to  give  such  notice  accordingly;  and 
if  after  notice  so  given,  the  Carolina  commissioners  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  join  with  those  on  tlie  part  of  Virginia,  in  making  such  survey,  as  likewise 
a  return  thereof  within  the  time  l>efore  mentioned;  that  tlien  and  in  such 
case  the  commissioners  on  tlie  part  of  Virginia  be  directed  to  draw  up  an 
account  of  the  proper  observations  and  survey  which  they  shall  have  made 
for  ascertaining  the  bounds  between  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  to  deliver 
the  same  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  to  the  lieutenant  governor 
and  council  of  Virginia,  to  the  end  the  same  may  be  laid  before  your  majesty, 
for  your  majesty's  final  determination  therein,  within,  with  regard  to  the 
settling  of  those  boundaries;  the  lords  proprietors  having,  by  an  instrument 
under  their  hands,  submitted  the  same  to  your  majesty's  royal  determination,' 
which  instrument,  dated  in  March,  1708,  is  lying  in  this  office. 

And  lastly,  we  humbly  propose,  that  your  majesty's  further  pleasure  be 
signified  to  the  said  lords  proprietors,  and  in  like  manner  to  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  Virginia,  that  no  grants  be  passed  by  cither  of  those  govern- 
ments of  any  of  the  lands  lying  wUhin  the  controverted  bounds,  until  such 
bounds  shall  tie  ascertained  and  settled  as  aforcsaiiJ,  whcrclty  it  may  apiwar 
whether  those  lands  do  of  right  belong  to  your  innji'sly,  or  to  the  lords  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina. 

Her  majesty  in  council,  approving  of  the  said  representation,  is  pleased  to 
order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commis- 
sioners for  trade  and  plantations  do  signify  her  majesty's  pleasure  herein  to 
her  majesty's  lieutenant  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  Virginia  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  all  persons  to  whom  it  may  belong,  as  is  proposed 
by  their  lordships  in  the  said  representation,  and  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  proprietors  of  Carolina  are  to  do  what  on  tlieir  part  does  appertain. 


Proposals  for  determining  the  Controversy  rdating  to  the  bounds  between  the 
governments  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  most  huiably  offered  for  his 
Majesty's  royal  approbation,  and  for  the  consent  of  the  right  honouraide  the 
Lords  Propri^ors  q/"  CaroKna. 

Forasmuch  as  the  dispute  between  the  said  two  governments  about  their 
true  limits  continues  still,  notwithstanding  the  several  meetings  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  all  the  proceedings  of  many  years  past,  in  order  to  adjust 
that  affair,  and  seeing  no,  speedy  determination  is  likely  to  ensue,  unless 
some  medium  be  found  out,  in  which  both  parties  may  incline  to  acquiesce, 
wherefore  both  the  underwritten  governors  having  met,  and  considered  the 
prejudice  both  to  the  king  and  the  lords  proprietors'  interest,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  contest,  and  tnily  endeavouring  a  decision,  which  they 
judge  comes  nearest  the  intention  of  royal  charter  granted  to  the  lords 
proprietors,  do,  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  respective  councils,  pro- 
pose as  follows. 


Edward  Southwell. 
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That  from  the  nioulh  of  Coratuck  river  or  inlet,  and  setting  the  compass 
on  the  north  shore,  thereof  a  due  west  line  be  run  and  fairly  marked,  and 
if  it  happen  to  cut  Chowan  river,  between  the  mouths  of  Nottoway  river 
and  Wicocon  creek,  then  shall  the  same  direct  course  be  continued  towards 
the  mountains,  and  he  ever  deemed  the  sole  dividing  line  between  Virginia 
and  Carolina. 

That  if  the  said  west  line  cuts  Chowan  river  to  the  southward  of  Wicocon 
creek,  then  from  point  of  intersection  the  bounds  shall  be  allowed  to  continue 
up  tlie  middle  of  the  said  Chowan  river  to  the  middle  of  the  entrance  into 
the  said  Wicocon  creek,  and  from  thence  a  due  west  line  shall  divide  the 
said  two  governments. 

That  if  a  due  west  line  shall  be  found  to  pass  through  islands  or  to  cut  out 
small  slips  of  land,  which  might  much  more  conveniently  be  included  in  one 
province  or  the  other  by  natural  water  bounds,  in  such  cases  tiie  persons 
appointed  for  running  the  line  shall  have  power  to  settle  natural  bounds, 
provided  the  commissioners  of  both  sides  agree  thereto,  and  that  all  such 
variations  from  the  west  line,  be  particitlarly  noted  in  the  maps  or  plats, 
which  they  shall  return,  to  be  put  upon  the  records  of  both  governments, 
all  which  is  humbly  submitted  by 

Charles  Edek. 
A.  Spotswood. 


Order  of  the  King  and  Council  upon  the  foregoing  proposals,  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  the  ^Qth  day  of  March,  1729.  Present,  the  King's  moat  excd- 
lent  majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  his  majesty  at  the  board,  that  for  ad- 
justing the  disputes,  which  have  subsisted  for  many  years  past,  between  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  concerning  their  true  boundaries, 
the  late  governors  of  the  said  colonies  did  some  time  since  agree  upon  cer- 
tain proposals  for  regulating  the  said  boundaries  for  the  future,  to  which  pro- 
posals the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina  have  given  their  assent ;  and  where- 
as the  said  proposa!s_^were  this  day  presented  to  his  majesty  as  proper  for  his 
royal  approbation,  ~ 

His  majesty  is  thereupon  pleased,  w  ith  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to 
approve  of  the  said  proposals,  a  copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  to 
order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  do  settle  the  said  boundaries,  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  agreeably  to  the  said  proposals. 

Edward  Southwell. 


The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginians  Commission  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's 

Order. 

George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland  king,  defender  of  the  Eiith.  to  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  William 
B3rrd,  Richard  Fitzrwilliam,  and  William  Dandridge,  Elsqrs.,  members  of  our 
council  of  the  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia,  greeting:  Whereas  our 
late  royal  &ther  of  blessed  memory  was  graciously  pleased,  by  order  in  his 
privy  council,  bearing  date  the  28th  day  of  March  1727,  to  approve  of  cer- 
tain proposals  agreed  upon  by  Alexander  Spotswood,  Esq.  late  lieutenant 
governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  one  part,  and  Charles  Eden,  Esq.  late  governor 
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of  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  for  determining  the  controversy  relating 
to  tlie  bounds  between  the  said  two  governments,  and  was  farther  pleased  to 
direct  and  order,  that  the  said  boundaries  should  be  laid  out  and  settled 
agreeably  to  the  said  proposals.  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  reposing  special 
trust  and  confidence  in  your  ability  and  provident  circumspection,  have  as- 
signed, constituted  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  assign,  constitute 
and  appoint  you  and  every  of  you  jointly  and  severally,  our  commission- 
ers for  and  on  behalf  of  our  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia,  to  meet  the 
commissioners  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  province  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  cause  a  line  or  lines  of 
division  to  be  run  and  mariied,  to  divide  the  said  two  governments  according 
to  the  proposals  above-mentioned,  and  the  order  of  our  late  royal  father, 
copies  of  both  which  you  will  herewith  receive.  And  we  do  further  give  and 
grant  unto  you,  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  any  of  you,  such  of 
you  as  shall  be  present,  full  power  and  authority  to  treat  and  agree  with  the 
said  commissioners  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina  on  such  rules  and 
methods  as  you  shall  judge  most  e::pedicnt  for  the  adjusting  and  finally  de- 
termining all  disputes  or  controversies  which  may  arise,  touching  any  Islands 
or  other  small  slips  of  land  which  may  happen  to  be  intersected  or  cut  off  by 
the  dividing  line  aforesaid,  and  which  may  with  more  conveniency  be  in- 
cluded in  the  one  province  or  the  other  by  natural  water  trounds,  agreeably 
to  the  proposals  aforementioned,  and  generally  to  do  and  perform  all  matters 
and  things  requisite  for  the  final  determination  and  settlement  of  the  said 
boundaries,  according  to  the  said  proposals.  And  to  the  end  our  service 
herein  may  not  be  disappointed  through  the  refusal  or  delay  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  province  nf  North  Carolina,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  you  in 
settling  the  Ixjundaries  aforesaid,  wo  do  liereby  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or 
such  of  you  as  shall  be  present  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  running 
the  dividing  line  aforesaid,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  the  said  line 
to  be  run  and  marked  out,  conformable  to  the  said  proposals,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  doing  equal  justice  to  us,  and  to  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina, 
any  refus:il,  disagreement,  or  opposition  of  the  said  commissioners  of  North 
Carolina  notwithstanding.  And  in  that  case  we  do  hereby  require  you  to 
make  a  true  report  of  your  proceedings  to  our  lieutenant  governor,  or  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  us  for  our  approbation, 
and  final  determination  herein.  And  in  case  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever shall  presume  to  disturb,  molest  or  resist  you,  or  any  of  the  officers 
or  persons  by  your  direction,  in  running  the  said  line,  and  executing  the 
powers  herein  given  you,  we  do  by  these  presents  give  and  grant  unto  you, 
or  such  of  you  as  shall  be  attending  the  service  aforesaid,  full  power  and 
authority  by  warrant  under  your  or  any  of  your  hands  and  seal?,  to  order 
and  command  all  and  every  the  militia  officers  in  our  counties  of  Princess 
Anne,  Norfolk,  Nansemond,  and  Isle  of  Wight,  or  other  the  adjacent 
counties,  together  with  the  sheriff  of  each  of  the  said  counties,  or 
either  of  them,  to  raise  the  militia  and  posse  of  the  said  several  counties, 
for  the  removing  all  force  and  opposition,  which  shall  or  may  be  made  to  you 
in  the  due  execution  of  this  our  commission,  and  we  do  hereby  will  and  re- 
quire, as  well  the  officers  of  the  militia,  as  all  other  our  ollicers  and  loving 
subjects  within  the  said  counties,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  to  be 
obedient,  aiding  and  assistiiifj  unto  you  in  all  and  singular  the  premises. 
And  we  do  in  like  manner  cummand  and  require  you,  to  cause  fair  maps  and 
descriptions  of  the  said  dividing  line,  and  the  remarkable  places  through 
which  it  shall  pass,  to  be  made  and  returned  to  our  lieutenant  governor  or 
commander  in  chief  of  our  said  colony  for  the  time  In  ing.  order  tu  be  en- 
tered on  record  in  ttie  proiwr  uffices  within  our  said  colony.    i*rovided  that 
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you  do  not,  by  ci.tIour  of  this  our  cuniniissiun,  take  upon  you  or  detenuinp 
any  private  man's  property,  in  or  to  tlie  lands  wliicli  shall  by  the  said 
dividing  line  be  inchided  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  nor  of  any  other  mat- 
ter or  tiling  that  d(jtii  not  relate  ininiediatcly  to  tiie  adjusting,  settling,  and 
linai  determiiiaiion  of  tho  boundary  aforesaid,  conformaljle  to  tlie  proposals 
liei't'in  belt  ire  mentioned,  and  not  otherwise.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
caused  these  presents  to  be  made.  Witness  our  trusty  and  well  beloved 
Wiliiain  Ciooch,  Kstj,  tmv  lieuleiutnt  governor  and  ciinnniinder  in  chief  of  our 
folony  and  dominion  of  \'irginia,  under  the  seal  of  our  said  colony,  at 
Williamsburg,  tlie  i-llh  day  of  December,  1727,  in  the  first  year  of  our 
reign.  William  Guocu._ 


The  liovirnar  of  S'irlh  ('ufn(i,uis  Cvmminsiim  in  obedience  la  his  Mtijceti/i 

Order. 

Sir  Ricliard  Kverard,  baronet,  governor,  captain  general,  admiral,  and 
ronimander  in  chief  of  the  said  province:  To  Cln-istopher  Gale,  Esq.  chief 
justice,  Jolin  Lovick,  Esq.,  secretary,  Edward  Moseley,  Esq.,  surveyor  general 
and  William  Little,  Esq.,  attorney  general,  greeting :  Whereas  many  disputes 
and  differences  have  formerly  been  between  tiie  inhabitants  of  this  province 
and  those  of  liis  majesty's  colony  of  Virginia,  concerning  the  boundaries  and 
limits  between  the  said  two  governments,  which  having  been  duly  considered 
by  Charles  Eden,  Esq.,  late  governor  of  this  province,  and  Alexander  Spots- 
wood,  Esq.,  late  governor  of  Virginia,  they  agreed  to  certain  proposals  for  do- 
lerniining  the  said  eontroversy,  and  liumbly  offered  the  same  for  his  majesty's 
royal  approbation,  and  the  consent  of  the  true  and  ah.solute  lords  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina.  And  his  majesty  having  been  pleased  lo  signify  his 
royal  approbation  of  those  proposals  (consented  unto  by  the  true  and  abso- 
lute lords  proprietors  of  Carolina)  and  given  directions  for  adjusting  and 
sctthng  the  boundaries  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  said  pi'oposals; 

1,  therefore,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  you,  the  said  Christo- 
pher Gale,  John  Lovick,  Edward  Moseley  and  William  Little,  to  be  commis- 
sioners, on  the  part  of  the  true  aiid  absolute  lords  proprietors,  and  that  you 
in  conjunction  with  such  commissioners  as  shall  be  nominated  for  Virginia, 
use  your  utmost  endeavours,  and  take  all  necessai-y  care  in  adjusting  and 
settling  the  said  boundaries,  by  drawing  such  a  distinct  line  or  lines  of  divi- 
sion between  the  said  two  provinces,  as  near  as  reasonable  you  can  to  the 
proposals  made  by  the  two  former  governors,  and  the  instructions  herewith 
given  you.  Given  at  tlic  council  cliainber  in  Edenton,  under  my  hand,  and 
the  seal  of  the  colony,  the  21st  day  of  February,  anno  Domini  1727,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  king  George  the  Second. 

Richard  Ei'ERArd. 


'/'/)(.'  Pruhst  oj  the  f.'aro/ina  Commissioners,  ai,''ainst  our  proceeding  vn  the 

Line  without  them. 

We  the  underwritten  commissioners  for  the  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  conjunction  with  tlie  commissioners  on  tho  part  of  Virginia,  liaving 
run  the  line  for  the  division  of  the  two  colonies  from  Coratuek  inlet,  to  tlie 
south  iiranch  of  Itoanuke  river;  being  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred  and 
sevrniy  miles,  and  near  Mffy  miles  without  the  inhaliitaiu.';,  being  of  opinion 
we  had  run  the  lipie  as  iiu'  as  would  be  requisite  lor  a  long  time,  judyed  the 
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oarrylng  it  fiurther  would  be  a  needless  charge  and  trouble;  And  ttie  grand 
debHto  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  governments,  about 
Wc^yanoke  river  or  creek,  being  settled  at  our  former  m^li^  in  the  spring, 
when  we  were  ready  oa  our  parts  to  have  gone  with  the  line  to  the  utmost 
inhabitants,  which  if  it  had  been  done,  the  line  at  any  tune  after  might  have 
been  omtinaed  at  an  easy  expense  by  a  surveyor  on  each  side ;  and  if  at 
any  time  hereafter  there  should  be  occasion  to  carry  the  line  on  further  than 
we  have  now  run  it,  which  we  think  will  not  be  In  an  age  or  two,  it  may  be 
done  in  the  same  easy  manner,  without  the  great  expense  that  now  attends 
it  And  on  a  conference  of  all  the  commissioners,  we  hare  communicated 
our  sentiments  thereon,  and  declared  our  opinion,  that  we  had  gone  as  far  as 
the  service  required,  and  thought  proper  to  proceed  no  ferther ;  to  which  it 
was  answered  by  the  commissioners  for  Virginia,  that  they  should  not  regard 
what  we  did,  but  if  we  desisted,  they  would  proceed  without  us.  But  we, 
conceiving  by  his  majesty's  order  in  council  they  were  directed  to  act  In 
conjunction  with  the  commissioners  appointed  for  Carolina,  and  having  ac- 
cordingly run  the  line  jointly  so  far,  and  exchanged  plans,  thought  they  could 
not  carry  on  the  bounds  singly ;  but  that  their  proceedings  without  us  would 
be  irregular  and  invalid,  and  that  it  would  be  no  boundary,  and  thought 
proper  to  enter  our  dissent  thereto.  Wherefore,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  in 
the  name  of  his  excellency  the  lord  palatine,  and'  the  rest  of  the  true  and 
atMOlnte  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina,  we  do  hereby  dissent  and  disallow  of 
any  fiuther  proceeding  with  the  bounds  without  our  concurrrace,  and  pur- 
suant to  our  infractions  do  give  this  our  dissent  in  writing. 


Tht  Afutetr  of  the  J^gmia  Comrnurioner*  to  the  foretotrtg  Protest. 

Whereas,  on  the  7th  of  October  last,  a  paper  was  delivered  to  us  by  the 
commissioners  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  style  of  a  protest,  against  our  carry- 
ing any  ferther,  without  them,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  governments, 
we,  the  underwritten  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Vir^ia,  having  maturely 
considered  the  reasons  ofiered  in  the  said  protest,  why  those  gentlemen  re- 
tired so  soon  from  that  service,  beg  leave  to  return  the  following  answer : 

They  are  pleased  in  the  first  place  to  all^;&  way  of  reason,  that  hav- 
ing run  the  line  near  fifty  miles  beycmd  the  innldritants,  it  was  sufficient  for 
a  long  time,  in  their  opinion  for  an  age  or  two.  To  this  we  answer  that,  by 
brealdng  off  so  soon,  they  did  but  imperfectly  obey  his  majesty's  order,  as- 
sented to  by  the  lords  proprietors.  The  plain  meaning  of  that  order  was, 
to  ascertain  the  bounds  t)etwixt  the  two  governments  as  &r  towards  tlie 
mountains  as  we  cotdd,  that  neither  the  king's  grants  may  hereafter  encroach 
on  the  kirds  [ffc^irieUHrs*,  nor  thdrs  on  the  rig^  <^  his  mi^esty.  And 
tfaoD^  the  diatiuice  towards  the  great  mountains  be  not  precisdy  determin- 
ed, yet  surely  the  west  line  should  be  carried  as  near  them  as  may  be,  that 
both  the  ki^s  lands  and  those  of  their  lordships,  may  be  taken  iq>  the 
fester,  and  that  his  majesty's  subjects  may  as  soon  as  porattile  extend  them- 
selves to  that  natural  barrier.  This  they  will  certainly  do  in  a  few  years, 
when  they  know  distinctly  in  which  government  they  may  enter  for  the 
land,  as  they  have  already  done  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Virginia.  So 
that  it  is  strange  the  Carolina  commissioners  should  affirm,  that  the  distance 
only  of  fiffy  miles  above  the  inhabitants  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
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Edwabu  Mosbut. 
William  LrrrLB. 
C.  Oali. 
J.  Loncx. 
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line  for  an  age  or  two*  especiaDy  consideiing  that*  two  or  three  days  before 
the  date  of  thdr  prObesAt  lifr.  Mayo  had  entered  with  them  for  two  thousand 
acres  of  land,  within  lire  imi^  of  the  idace  where  they  left  ofL  Besides,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  tiiose  parts,  and  the  convenience  for 
stock,  we  may  foretdl,  without  the  si^rit  of  divination,  that  there  will  be 
many  settlements  higher  than  those  gentlemen  went,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
and  perhaps  in  half  that  time. 

Another  reason  mentioned  in  the  protest  for  their  retiring  so  soon  from  the 
service  is,  that  their  going  ferther  would  be  a  needless  charge  and  trouble. 
And  they  allege  that  the  rest  may  be  done  by  one  surveyor  on  a  side,  in  an 
easy  manner,  whenever  it  shall  be  thought  necessary. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  frugality  for  the  public  is  a  rare  virtue,  but  when 
the  public  service  must  suffer  by  it,  it  degenerates  into  a  vice.  And  this  will 
ever  be  the  case  when  gentlemen  execute  the  orders  of  their  superiors  by 
halves.  But  had  the  Carolina  commissioners  been  sincerely  frugal  for  their 
government,  why  did  they  carry  out  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them 
and  their  men  for  ten  weeks,  when  they  intended  not  to  tarry  half  that 
time?  This  they  must  own  to  be  true,  since  they  brought  one  thoustind 
pounds  of  provisions  along  with  them.  Now,  after  so  great  an  expense  in 
their  preparations,  it  had  been  no  mighty  addition  to  their  charge,  had  they 
radured  the  fatigue  five  or  six  weeks  longer.  It  would  at  most  have  been 
no  more  than  they  must  be  at,  whenev^  they  finish  their  work,  evm  though 
they  should  fimcy  !t  inroper  to  trust  a  matter  of  that  consequence  to  £e 
management  of  one  surveyor.  Such  a  one  must  have  a  number  of  men 
along  with  h!m,  both  for  his  asiristance  and  defence,  and  those  men  roost 
have  provisions  to  support  them. 

These  are  all  the  reasons  these  g^tlemen  think  fit  to  mention  in  their 
protest,  though  they  had  in  truth  a  more  powerful  argument  for  retiring  so 
abruptly,  which,  because  they  forgot,  it  will  be  neighbourly  to  help  them  out 
The  provisions  they  intended  to  bring  along  with  them,  for  want  of  horses 
to  carry  them,  were  partly  dropped  by  the  way,  and  what  they  could  bring 
was  husbanded  so  ill,  that  after  eighteen  days,  (which  was  the  whole  time 
we  had  them  in  our  company,)  they  had  no  more  left,  by  their  own  confes- 
sion, than  two  pounds  of  biscuit  for  each  man,  to  carry  them  home.  How- 
ever, though  this  was  an  unanswerable  reason  for  gentlemen  for  leaving  the 
business  imfinished,  it  was  none  at  all  for  us,  who  had  at  that  time  bread 
•ufficient  for  seven  weeks  longer.  Therefore,  lest  their  want  of  manage- 
ment might  put  a  stop  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  fhistrate  his  royal  inten- 
tions, we  judged  it  our  duty^o  proceed  without  them,  and  have  extended 
the  dividing  line  so  for  west  as  to  leave  the  great  mountains  on  each  hand 
to  the  eastward  of  us.  And  this  we  have  done  with  the  same  fidelity  and 
exactness  as  If  the  gentlemen  had  continued  with  us.  Our  surveyors 
(whose  integrity  I  am  persuaded  they  will  not  call  in  question)  continued  to 
act  under  the  same  oath,  which  th^  had  done  from  the  burning.  Yet,  not- 
wiOutandlng  all  this,  if  the  government  of  North  Cardina  should  not  bold 
Itself  bound  by  that  part  of  the  line  which  we  made  without  the  assistance 
of  its  commlsrtmers,  yet  we  afaall  have  this  benefit  in  it  at  least,  that  his  ma- 
jesty will  know  bow  for  his  lands  reach  towards  the  south,  and  consequently 
where  his  subjects  may  take  it  up,  and  how  for  they  may  be  granted  without 
injustice  to  the  lords  proprietors.  To  this  we  may  eUso  add,  that  having 
the  authority  of  our  commission,  to  act  without  the  commissioners  of 
Carolina,  in  case  of  their  disagreement  or  refosal,  we  thought  ourselves  bound 
upon  their  retreat  to  finish  the  Une  without  them,  lest  his  majesty's  service 
might  suffer  by  any  honour  or  neglect  on  their  part. 


William  DaAdrioce. 
William  Brao. 
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September  1 1th.  Having  recommended  my  family  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  I  crossed  the  river  with  two  servants  and  four  horses,  and  rode  to 
CoL  Mumford's.  There  I  met  my  friend,  Mr.  Banister,  who  was  to  be  the 
kind  companion  of  my  travels.  I  stayed  dinner  with  the  good  colonel,  while 
Mr.  Banister  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  to  get  his  equipage  ready,  In 
order  to  join  me  the  next  day.  After  dining  plentifully,  and  wishmg  all  tiiat 
was  good  to  the  household,  I  proceeded  to  major  Mumford's,  who  had  also 
appointed  to  go  along  with  me.  I  was  the  more  obliged  to  him,  because  he 
made  me  the  compliment  to  leave  the  arms  of  a  pretty  wife,  to  lie  on  the  cold 
ground  for  my  sake.  She  seemed  to  chide  me  with  her  eyes,  for  coming  to 
take  h&r  bedfellow  from  her,  now  the  cold  weather  came  on,  and  to  make 
my  peace,  '!  was  forced  to  promise  to  take  an  abundance  of  care  of  him,  in 
(order  to  restore  him  safe  and  sound  to  her  embraces. 

iSth.  After  the  major  had  cleared  his  ^pes,  in  caUing  wtth  much  autiiority 
about  him,  he  made  a  shift  to  truss  np  Ms  baggage  about  nine  o'clock.  Near 
the  same  hour  my  old  friend  and  fellow  traveller,  Peter  Jones,  came  to  ua 
completely  accoutred.'  Thai  we  fortiHed  ourselves  with  a  beefsteak,  kissed 
onr  landlady  for  good  luck,  and  mounted  about  ten.  The  major  took  one 
Robin  Boiling  with  him,  as  squire  of  his  body,  as  well  as  conductor  of  his 
baggage.  Tom  Short  had  promised  to  attend  me,  but  had  married  a  wife 
and  could  not  come.  We  crossed  Hatcher's  run,  Gravelly  run.  Stony  creek, 
and-  in  the  distance  of  atsout  twenty  miles  reached  Sappooi  chapel,  where 
Mr.  Banister  joined  us.  Thus  agreeably  reinforced  we  proceeded  ten  miles 
further,  to  major  Eknbry's,  on  the  south  side  of  Nottoway  river.  The  major 
was  ill  of  a  purging  and  vomituig,  attended  with  a  fever  which  had  brought 
him  low ;  but  I  prescribed  tiim  a  gallon  or  two  of  chicken  broth,  which  washed 
him  as  clean  as  a  gun,  and  quenched  his  fever.  Here  major  Mayo  met  us,  well 
eqnii^d  for  a  march  Into  the  woods,  bringing  a  surveyor's  tent,  that  would 
■belter  a  small  troop.  Young  Tom  Jones  also  repaired  hither  to  make  his  ex- 
cuse ;  but  old  Tom  Jones,  by  ttie  privilege  of  his  age,  ndther  came  not  aeat,  so 
that  we  were  not  so  strong  as  we  intended,  being  disappt^nted  of  three  c([  our 
abieat  foresters.  The  entertainment  we  met  with  was  the  less  sumptuous  by 
reason  <^  our  landlord's  indispomtion.  On  Uiis  occadon  we  were  as  little  trou- 
blesome as  possible,  by  sending  part  of  our  company  to  Richard  ^rdi's,  who 
lives  jt^  by  the  bridge  over  the  river.  We  sent  fbr  an  old  Indian  called 
Shacco-Will,  living  i&out  seven  miles  ofl^  who  reckoned  himself  sevoity- 
^ht  years  dd.   This  f^ow  pretended  he  could  conduct  us  to  a  silver  mine, 
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that  Met  either  upon  Kno  rirer,  or  a  creek  of  It,  not  &r  from  where  the  Tus- 
caroras  once  lived.  But  by  some  circumstances  in  his  story,  it  seems  to 
be  rather  a  lead  than  a  silver  min&  However,  such  as  it  is,  he  promised  to 
go  and  show  it  to  me  whenever  I  pleased.  To  comfort  his  heart,  I  gave  him 
a  bottle  of  rum,  with  which  he  made  himself  very  happy,  and  all  the  ftznSly 
very  miserable  by  the  horrible  noise  he  made  all  night 

13th.  Our  landlord  had  great  relief  from  my  remedy,  and.  found  himself 
easy  this  morning.  On  this  account  we  took  our  departure  with  more  satis* 
fecUon,  about  nine,  and  having  picked  up  our  friends  at  Mr.  Birch*8,  imrsued 
our  journey  over  Q.uoique  creek,  and  Sturgeon  run,  as  fer  as  Brunswick 
court  house,  about  twelve  miles  beyond  Nottoway.  By  the  way,  I  sent  a 
runner  half  a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  CoL  Drury  Stith's,  who  was  so  good  as 
to  crane  to  us.  We  cheered  our  hearts  with  three  bottles  of  pretty  good 
Madeh-a,  which  made  Drury  talk  very  hopefully  of  his  copper  mine.  We 
easily  prevaUed  with  him  to  let  us  have  his  company,  upon  condition  we 
would  take  the  mine  in  our  way.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Meherrin 
river,  which  lies  eight  miles  beyond  the  court  house,  and  in  our  way  forded 
Great  creek.  For  fear  of  being  belated,  we  called  not  at  my  quarter,  where 
Don  Pedro  is  overseer,  and  lives  in  good  repute  amongst  his  neighbours. 
In  compliment  to  the  little  major  we  went  out  of  our  way,  to  lie  at  a  settle- 
ment of  his  upon  Cock's  creek,,  four  miles  short  of  Roanoke.  Our  fare  here 
was  pretty  coarse,  but  Mr.  Banister  and  I  took  possession  of  the  bed,  whUe 
the  rest  of  the  company  lay  in  bulk  upon  the  floor.  This  night  the  little 
major  made  the  first  discovery  of  an  impatient  and  peevish  temper,  equally 
unfit  both  for  a  traveller  and  a  husband. 

14th.  In  the  morning  my  friend  Tom  Wilson  made  me  a  visit,  and  gave 
me  his  parole  that  he  would  meet  us  at  ^ue  Stone  Castle.  We  took  borse 
about  nine*  and  in  the  distance  of  ten  miles  reached  a  quarter  of  Col.  Stith*8, 
under  the  management  of  John  Toma^.  This  idantation  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  Stith's  creek,  which  was  so  fiill  of  vrater,  by  rrason  of  a  fresh  in  the 
river,  that  we  could  aoi  ford  it,  but  we  and  our  baggage  were  paddled  over 
fn  a  canoe,  and  our  horses  swam  by  our  ^es.  After  stajruig  here  an  hour, 
with  srane  cf  Diana's  maids  of  honour,  we  crossed  Miles*  creek  a  small 
distance  and  at  the  end  of  eight  miles  were  met  by  a  tall,  meager  figure, 
which  I  took  at  first  for  an  apparition,  but  it  proved  to  be  Col.  Stith's  miner. 
I  concluded  that  the  unwholesome  vapours  arising  from  the  copper  mine  had 
^  made  this  operator  such  a  skeleton,  but  upon  inquiry  understood  it  was 
sheer  famine  had  brought  him  so  low.  He  told  us  his  stomach  had  not  been 
blessed  with  one  morsel  of  meat  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  that  too  he 
had  been  obliged  to  short  allowance  of  bread,  by  reason  com  was  scarce- and 
to  he  fetched  from  Tomasin's,  which  was  ten  long  miles  from  the  mine 
where  he  lived.  However,  in  s[Hte  of  this  spare  diet,  the  man  was  cheerful, 
and  uttered  no  complaint  Being  conducted  by  him,  we  reached  the  mines 
about  five  o'clock,  and  pitched  our  tents,  for  the  first  time,  there  being  yet  no 
building  erected  but  a  log-house,  to  shelter  the  miner  and  his  two  n^roes. 
We  examined  the  mine  and  found  it  dipped  from  cast  to  west,  and  showed 
but  a  slender  vein,  embodied  in  a  hard  rock  of  white  spar.  The  shaft  they 
had  opened  was  about  twelve  feet  deep^  and  six  ovct.  I  saw  no  more  than 
cme  peck  of  good  ore  above  ground,  and  that  promised  to  be  very  rich. 
The  engineer  seemed  v«ry  sanguine,  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  his  em- 
I*>yer'8  fortune  was  made.  He  made  us  the  compliment  of  three  blasts,  and 
we  fined  his  bdly  with  good  beef  In  retoro,  whk^  In  his  hungry  dream- 
stances  was  the  most  agreeahle  present  we  could  make  hfan. 

IStb.  It  rained  In  the  morning,  which  made  us  decamp  later  than  we  in- 
tended, but  the  clouds  clearing  away  about  ten,  we  wished  good  lock  to 
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the  mine  and  cteparted.  We  Idl  CoL  Stith  there  to  keep  fast  with  his  miner, 
and  directed  our  course  through  the  woods  to  Boucher's  creek,  which  hath  its 
name  from  an  honest  fellow  that  lives  upon  it  This  place  is  about  six  miles 
from  Col.  Stith's  works,  and  can  also  boast  of  a  very  fair  show  of  copper  ore. 
It  is  dug  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill,  that  rises  gradually  from  the  creek  to  the 
house.  The  good  man  was  from  home  himself ;  but  his  wife,  who  was  as  old 
as  one  of  the  Sibyls,  refreshed  us  with  an  ocean  of  milk.  By  the  strength 
of  that  entertainment,  we  proceeded  to  Mr.  Mumford's  quarter,  alwut  five 
miles  off,  where  Joseph  Colson  is  overseer.  Here  our  thursty  companions 
raised  4heur  drooping  spirits  with  a  cheerful  dram,  and  having  wet  t)Oth  eyes, 
we  rode  on  seven  mUes  farther  to  Blue  Stone  Castle,  five  whereof  were 
through  my  own  land,  that  is  to  say,  all  above  Sandy  creek.  My  land  there 
in  all  extends  ten  miles  upon  the  river ;  and  three  charming  islands,  namely, 
Sappooi,  Occaneeche,  and  Totero,  run  along  tiie  whole  length  of  it  The 
lowest  of  these  islands  Is  three  miles  long,  the  next  four,  and  the  uppermost 
three,  divided  from  each  other  by  only  a  narrow  strait  The  soil  is  rich  in 
all  of  them,  the  timber  hurge,  and  a  kind  of  pea,  very  grateful  to  cattle  and 
horses,  holds  green  all  the  winter.  Roanote  river  is  divided  by  these  islands ; 
that  part  which  nms  on  the  north  side  Is  about  eighty  yards,  and  that  oa 
the  south  more  than  one  hundred.  A  large  fresh  wiU  overflow  the  lower 
part  of  these  islands,  but  never  covers  all,  so  that  the  cattle  may  always  re- 
cover a  place  of  security.  The  middlemost  island,  called  Occaneeche  island, 
has  several  fields  in  it  where  Occaneeche  Indians  formerly  lived,  and  there 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  peach  trees  they  planted.  Here  grow  likewise 
excellent  wild  hops  without  any  cultivation.  My  overseer,  Harry  Morris,  did 
his  utmost  to  entertahi  me  and  my  company ;  the  worst  of  it  was,  we  were 
obliged  all  to  be  littered  down  in  one  room,  in  company  with  my  landlady 
and  four  children,  one  of  which  was  very  sick,  and  consequently  vei^  fretful. 

16th.  This  being  Sunday,  and  the  place  where  we  were  quite  out  of 
Christendom,  very  little  devotion  went  forward.  I  thought  it  no  harm  to 
take  a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  and  rode  with  my  overseer  to  a  new  entry  I 
had  made  upon  Blue  Stone  creek,  about  three  miles  from  the  castle,  and  found 
the  land  very  fertile  and  convenient  It  consists  of  low  grounds  and  mea- 
dows on  both  tades  the  creek.  After  taking  a  view  of  this,  we  rode  two 
miles  fiuthw  to  a  stmy  place,  whwe  there  were  -some  tokens  of  a  copper 
mine,  but  not  hopeliil  enough  to  lay  me  undor  any  temptation.  Then  we 
returned  to  the  company,  and  found  Tom  Wilson  was  come  according 
to  his  promise,  in  order  to  proceed  into  the  woods  akmg  with  us. 
Ja  Colson  likewise  mtered  into  pay,  having  cautiously  made  Ills  bargain 
for  a  pistole.  There  were  three  Tuskemda  Indians,  (which  I  understood 
had  been  kept  on  my  plantation  to  hunt  for  Harry  Morris,)  that  with  much 
ado  were  also  persuaded  to  be  of  the  party.  My  landlady  could  not  forbear 
discovering  some  broad  signs  of  the  fury,  by  breaking  out  into  insolent  and 
passionate  expressions  against  the  poor  negroes.  And  if  my  presence  could 
not  awe  her,  I  concluded  she  could  be  very  outrageous  when  I  was  a  hun- 
dred miles  oS.  This  inference  I  came  afterwards  to  understand  was  but 
too  true,  for,  between  the  husband  and  the  wlie,  the  negroes  had  a  hard  time 
of  it 

17th.  We  set  off  about  nine  fh>m  Blue  St6ne  Castle,  and  rode  up  the 
river  nx  miles,  (one  half  of  which  distance  was  on  my  own  land,)  as  lar  as 
m^jor  Mumford's  quarter,  where  master  Hogen  was  tenant  upon  halves. 
Here  were  no  great  marks  of  indusby,  the  weeds  being  near  as  high  as  the 
com.  My  islands  run  up  within  a  UtOe  way  OC  this  place,  whkfa  will  expose 
them  to  the  inroad  of  the  majoi's  creatures.  That  caUed  Totero  island  lies 
too  convenient  not  to  receive  damage  that  way;  but  we  must  guard  against 
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it  as  well  as  we  can.  After  the  major  had  convinced  himself  of  the  idleness 
of  his  tenant,  he  returned  back  to  Blue  Stone,  and  Harry  Morris  and  I  went 
in  quest  of  a  fine  copper  mine,  which  he  had  secured  for  me  in  the  fork. 
For  wliich  purpose,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  than  Hogen's,  we  crossed 
a  narrow  branch  of  the  river  into  a  small  island,  not  yet  taken  up,  and  after 
traversing  that,  forded  a  much  wider  branch  into  the  fork  of  Roanoke  river. 
Where  we  landed  was  near  three  miles  higher  up  than  the  point  of  the  fork. 
We  first  directed  our  course  easterly  towards  that  point,  which  was  very 
sharp,  and  each  branch  of  the  river  where  it  divided  first  seemed  not  to  ex- 
ceed eighty  yards  in  breadth.  The  land  was  broken  and  barren  off  from 
the  river,  till  we  came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  point  where  the  low-grounds 

-  began.  The  same  srart  of  low  ground  ran  up  each  branch  of  the  river. 
That  on  the  Staunton  (behig  the  northern  branch)  was  but  narrow,  but  that 
on  the  south,  which  is  call^  the  Dan,  seemed  to  carry  a  width  c>f  at  least 
half  a  mile.  After  discovering  this  place,  for  which  I  intended  to  enter,  we 
rode  up  the  mid-land  five  miles  to  view  the  mine,  which  in  my  opinion  hardly 
answered  the  trouble  of  riding  so  far  out  of  our  way.  We  returned  down- 
wards again  about  four  miles,  and  a  mile  fi-om  the  point  found  a  good 
ford  over  the  north  branch,  into  the  upper  end  of  Totero  island.  We 
crossed  the  river  there,  and  near  the  head  of  the  island  saw  a  large  quantity 
of  wild  hops  growing,  that  smelt  fragrantly,  and  seemed  to  be  In  great  per- 
fection.  At  our  first  landing  we  were  so  hampered  with  brambles,  vines  and 

'  poke  bushes,  that  our  horses  could  hardly  force  their  way  through  them. 
However,  this  difficulty  held  only  about  twenty-five  yards  at  each  end  of  the 
island,  all  the  rest  being  very  level  and  free  from  underwood.  We  met  with 
old  fields  where  the  Indians  had  formerly  lived,  and  the  grass  grew  as  high 
as  a  horse  and  his  rider.  In  one  of  these  fields  were  large  duck  ponds,  very 
firm  at  the  bottom,  to  which  wild  fowl  resort  in  the  winta:.  In  the  woody 
part  of  the  island  grows  a  vetch,  that  Is  green  all  the  winter,  and  a  great 
support  for  horses  and  cattle,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  the  h<^  will  root  it 
an  up.  There  is  a  cave  in  this  island,  in  which  the  last  Totero  king,  with 
only  two  of  his  men,  defended  himself  against  a  great  host  of  northern  In- 
dians, and  at  last  obliged  them  to  retire.  We  forded  the  strait  out  of  this 
Into  Occaneeche  Island,  which  was  full  of  large  trees,  and  rich  land,  and  the 
south  part  of  it  is  too  high  for  any  flood  less  than  Noah's  to  drown,  we  rode 
about  two  miles  down  this  island,  (being  half  the  length  of  it,)  where  finding 
ourselves  opposite  to  Blue  Stone  Castle,  we  passed  the  river  in  a  canoe, 
which  had  been  ordered  thither  for  that  purpose,  and  joined  our  friends,  very 
much  tired,  not  so  much  with  the  length  of  the  journey,  as  with  the  heat  of 
the  weather. 

18th.  We  lay  by  till  the  return  of  the  messenger  that  we  sent  for  the  am- 
munition, and  other  things  left  at  the  court  house.  Nor  had  the  Indians  yet 
joined  us  according  to  their  promise,  which  made  us  begin  to  doubt  of  their 
veracity.  I  took  a  solitary  walk  to  the  first  ford  of  Blue  Stone  creek,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  This  creek  had  its  name  from  theocdoor 
of  the  stones,  which  paved  the  bottom  of  it,  and  are  so  smooth  that  It  Is  pro- 
liable  they  will  hum  mto  lime.  I  took  care  to  return  to  my  company  by 
dinner  time,  that  I  might  not  trespass  upon  their  stomachs.  In  the  afternoon 
I  was  paddled  by  the  overeeer  and  one  of  my  servants  up  the  creek,  but 
could  proceed  little  ferther  than  a  mOe  because  of  the  shoal  water.  All  the 
way  we  poceived  the  bottom  of  the  creek  full  of  the  blue  stones  above  men- 
tioned, sufficient  in  quantity  to  build  a  lai^  castle.  At  our  return  we  went 
into  the  middle  the  river,  and  stood  upon  a  large  blue  rock  to  ang^e,  but 
without  any  success.  We  broke  off  a  fhigmmt  of  the  rock,  and  found  it 
as  heavy  as  so  much  lead.   Discouraged  by  our  ni  hick,  we  repaired  to  the 
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company,  who  had  procured  some  pieces  of  copper  ore  from  C^argira  mine, 
which  seemed  full  of  metal  This  mine  lies  about  twelve  miles  h^her  tnan 
major  Mnmfbrd*s  plantation,  and  has  a  twtter  show  than  any  yet  discovered. 
There  are  so  many  appearances  of  copper  in  these  parts,  that  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  all  mine-mad,  and  neglect  making  of  com  for  ttieir  present  nec»- 
dties,  in  hopes  of  growing  very  rich  hereafter. 

19th.  The  heavens  lowered  a  little  upon  us  in  the  morning,  but,  like  a 
damsel  ruffled  by  too  bold  an  address,  it  soon  cleared  up  again.  Because  I 
detested  idleness,  I  caused  my  overseer  to  paddle  me  up  the  river  as  far  as 
the  strait  that  divides  Occaneeche  from  Totero  island,  which  is  about 
twenty  yards  wide.  There  runs  a  swift  stream  continually  out  of  the  south 
part  of  the  river  into  the  north,  and  is  in  some  places  very  deep.  We  crossed 
the  south  part  to  the  opposite  shore,  to  view  another  entry  I  had  made,  tw- 
ining at  Buffalo  creek  and  running  up  the  river  to  guard  my  islands,  and 
keep  off  bad  neighbours  on  that  side.  The  land  seems  good  enough  for  com 
along  the  river,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  it  is  broken,  and  full  of  stones. 
After  satisfying  my  curiosity,  I  returned  the  way  that  I  came,  and  shot  the 
same  strait  back  again,  and  paddled  down  the  river  to  the  company. 
When  we  got  home,  we  laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities.  One  at 
Shacco's,  to  be  called  Richmond,  and  the  other  at  the  poUit  of  Appomattox 
river,  to  be  named  Petersburg.  These  major  Mayo  ofiered  to  lay  out  into 
lots  without  fee  or  reward.  The  truth  of  it  is,  these  two  places  l>eing  the 
uppermost  landing  of  James  and  Appomattox  rivers,  are  naturally  intended 
finr  marts,  where  the  traffic  of  the  outer  inhabitants  must  centre.  Thus  we  did 
not  IniUd  castles  only,  but  also  cities  In  the  air.  In  the  evening  oiu*  ammunition 
arrived  safe,  and  the  Indians  came  to  us,  resolved  to  make  part  of-  our  com- 
pany, upon  condition  of  their  l)eing  supplied  with  powder  and  shot,  and 
having  the  sidns  of  all  the  deer  they  killed  to  their  own  proper  use. 

20th.  Every  thing  being  ready  for  a  march,  we  left  Blue  Stone  Castle 
about  ten.  My  company  consisted  of  four  gentlemen  (namely,  major  Mayo, 
major  Mumford,  Mr.  Banister  and  Mr.  Jones,)  and  five  woodsmen,  Thomas 
Wilson,  Henry  Morris,  Joseph  Colson,  Robert  Boiling  and  Thomas  Hooper, 
four  negroes  and  three  Tuscaruda  Indians.  With  this  small  troop  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  as  far  as  Hogen's,  above  which,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  we  forded  into  the  little  island,  and  from  thence  into  the  fork  of  the 
river.  The  water  was  risen  so  high,  that  it  ran  into  the  top  of  my  boots, 
but  without  giving  me  any  cold,  although  I  rode  in  my  wet  stockings.  We 
landed  three  miles  at>ove  the  point  of  the  fork,  and,  after  marching  three  miles 
farther,  reached  the  tenement  of  Peter  Mitchell,  the  highest  inhabitant  on 
Roanoke  river.  Two  miles  above  that  we  forded  a  water,  which  we  named 
Birche's  creek,  not  far  from  the  mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Dan.  From  thence  we  rode  through  charming  low*grounds,  for  six  miles 
together,  to  a  larger  stream,  which  we  agreed  to  caO  Banister  river.  We 
wen  imzsded  to  find  a  ford  by  reascm  the  water  was  very  high,  but  at  last 
got  safe  over,  about  caie  and  a  half  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  In  our 
way  we  killed  two  very  large  rattle-snakes,  one  of  fifteen  and  the  other  <^ 
twelve  ratttes.  They  were  both  fiit,  but  nobody  would  be  persuaded  to  car- 
ry them  to  our  quarters,  although  they  would  have  added  much  to  the 
luxury  of  our  supper.  We  pitch^  our  tents  upon  Banister  river,  where  we 
feasted  on  a  yoimg  buck  which  had  the  ill  luck  to  cross  our  way.  It  ramed 
great  part  of  the  night,  with  very  loud  thunder,  which  rumbled  frightfully 
amongst  the  tall  trees  that  surrounded  us  in  that  low  ground,  but,  thank  God ! 
without  any  damage.  Our  Indians  killed  three  deer,  but  were  so  lazy  they 
brought  tliem  not  to  the  camp,  pretending  for  tiieir  excuse  that  they  were 
too  lean.  ^ 
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21st.  The  necessity  of  drying  our  baggage  prevented  us  from  marching 
till  eleven  o'clock.  Then  we  proceeded  through  low-grounds  which  were 
tolerably  wide  for  three  miles  together,  as  fiir  as  a  small  creek,  named  by  us 
Morris'  creek.  This  tract  of  land  I  persuaded  Mr.  Banister  to  enter  for, 
that  hei  might  not  be  a  loser  by  the  expedition.  The  low  grounds  held  good 
a  mile  beyond  the  creek,  and  then  the  highland  came  quite  to  the  river,  and 
made  our  travelling  more  difficult  All  the  way  we  went  we  perceived  there 
had  been  tall  canes  lately  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  were  uni- 
versally killed ;  and  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  this  destructton,  we  were 
told  that  the  nature  of  those  canes  was,  to  shed  their  seed  but  once  in  seven 
years,  and  the  succeeding  winter  to  die,  and  make  room  for  young  ones  to 
grow  up  in  their  places.  Thus  much  was  certain,  that  ibur  years  before  we 
saw  canes  grow  and  flourish  in  several  places,  where  they  now  lay  dead  and 
dryupon  the  ground.  The  whole  distance  we  travelled  in  this  day  by  com* 
putation  was  fifteen  miles,  and  then  ttle  appearance  of  a  black  cloud*  which 
threatened  a  gust,  obliged  us  to  take  up  oxu:  quarters.  We  had  no  sooner 
got  our  tents  over  our  heads,  but  it  b^an  to  rain  and  thunder  furiously,  and 
one  clap  succeeded  the  lightning  the  same  instant,  and  made  all  tremble  be- 
fore it  But,  blessed  be  G!od !  it  spent  its  fury  upon  a  tall  oak  just  by  our 
camp.  Our  Indians  were  so  fearful  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Catawbas, 
that  they  durst  not  lose  sight  of  us  all  day ;  so  they  killed  nothhig,  and  wo 
were  forced  to  make  a  temperate  supper  upon  bread  and  cheese.  It  was 
strange  we  met  with  no  wild  turkeys,  this  being  the  season  in  which  great 
numbers  of  them  used  to  be  seen  towards  the  mountauis.  They  commonly 
perched  on  the  high  trees  near  the  rivers  and  creeka  But  this  voyage,  to 
our  great  -misfortune,  there  were  none  to  be  found.  So  that  we  could  not 
commit  that  abomination,  in  the  ^ht  of  all  Indians,  of  mixing  the  flesh  of 
deer  and  tiurkeys  in  our  broth. 

22d.  We  were  again  obliged  to  dry  our  baggage,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
soaked  with  the  heavy  rain  that  fell  in  the  ni^t  While  we  stayed  for  that, 
our  hunters  knocked  down  a  brace  of  bucks,  wberev^  we  nude  ourselves 
amends  for  oar  scanty  supper  the  aforegoing  night  All  Ghese  matters  bdng 
duly  perlcmned  made  it  near  noon  before  we  sounded  to  hone.  We  march- 
ed about  two  miles  over  fine  low-grounds  to  a  most  {rieasant  stream,  which 
we  named  the  Medway,  and  by  the  way  discovered  a  rich  neck  of  hi^ihland 
that  lay  on  the  south  sdde  of  the  Dan,  and  looked  very  tempting.  Two  miles 
beyond  the  Medway,  we  forded  another  creek,  which  we  called  Maosty 
creek.  The  whole  distance  between  these  two  streams  lay  exceeding  rich 
lands,  and  the  same  continued  two  miles  higher.  This  body  of  low^oimds 
tempted  me  to  enter  for  it,  to  serve  as  a  stage  between  my  land  at  the  fork, 
and  the  Land  of  Eden.  The  heavens  looked  so  menacing  that  we  resolved 
to  take  up  our  quarters  two  miles  above  Maosty  creek,  where  we  Intrencdied 
ourselves  on  a  rismg  ground.  We  had  no  sooner  t&ksn  these  precautions, 
but  it  began  to  rahi  unmercifully,  and  to  put  out  our  fire  as  fast  as  we  could 
kindle  it,-  nor  was  it  only  a  hasty  shower,  but  continued  with  great  impe- 
tuosity most  part  of  the  night.  We  preferred  a  dry  fast  to  a  wet  feast,  be- 
ing unwilling  to  expose  the  people  to  the  weather,  to  gratify  an  unreasonable 
appetite.  However  It  was  some  comfort,  m  the  midst  of  our  abstinence,  to 
dream  of  the  delicious  breakfast  we  intended  to  make  next  nioming,  upon  a 
&t  doe  and  two-year-old  bear  our  hunters  had  killed  the  evening  before. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  care  we  could  take,  several  of  the  men  were  drii^rfng 
wet,  and,  amcmg  the  rest,  Harry  Morris  dabbled  so  Icmg  in  the  rain,  that  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  an  ague  that  shook  him  almost  out  of  aU  his 
patience. 

S3d.  It  was  no  loss  of  time  tb  rest  in  our  camp  according  to  the  duty  of 
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th«  day,  because  our  baggage  was  so  wet  It  needed  a  whole  day  to  dry  it 
For  this  purpose  we  kindled  four  several  fires,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
which  vouchsafed  us  not  one  kind  look  the  whole  day.  My  servant  had  drop- 
ped his  great-coat  yesterday,  and  two  of  the  mm  were  so  good-natured  as 
to  ride  back  and  look  for  it  to-day,  and  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  it  Our  In- 
dians having  no  notion  of  the  sabbath,  went  out  to  hunt  for  sometUng  for 
dinner,  and  brought  a  young  doe  back  along  with  them.  Tb^  laugfaed  at  Um 
English  for  fosing  one  day  in  seven ;  thou^  the  jolce  may  be  turned  upon 
them  for  losing  £e  whole  seven,  if  idleness  and  doing  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose may  be  caUed  loss  of  time.  I  look^  out  narirowly  for  ginsengi  this 
being  the  season  when  it  wears  its  scarlet  fruit,  but  neither  now  nor  any 
other  time  during  the  whole  journey  could  I  find  one  single  {dant  of  it  This 
made  me  conclude  that  it  delighted  not  ui  quite  so  southerly  a  climate;  and 
In  truth  I  never  heard  of  Its  growing  on  this  side  of  thirty-eight  degrees  ai 
latitude.  But  to  make  amends  we  saw  abundance  of  sugar  trees  in  aJi  these 
low^rounds,  which  the  whole  summer  long  the  woodpeckers  tap,  for  the 
sweet  juice  that  flows  out  of  them.  Towards  the  evening  a  strong  ntMth- 
wester  was  so  kind  as  to  sweep  all  the  clouds  away,  that  had  blackened  our 
flky>  and  moistened  our  skins,  for  some  time  past 

24th.  The  rest  the  sabbath  had  given  us  made  every  body  alert  this  morn- 
ing, so  that  we  mounted  before  nine  o'clock.  This  diligence  happened  to  be 
the  more  necessary,  by  reason  the  woods  we  encountered  this  day  were  ex- 
ceedingly bushy  and  uneven.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  we  forded  botli 
branches  of  Forked  creek,  which  lay  wittiin  one  thousand  paces  fi-om  each 
other.  My  horse  fell  twice  under  me,  but  thank  God !  without  any  damaga 
either  to  himself  or  his  rider;  and  major  Mayo's  baggage  horse  rolled  down 
a  steep  hill,  and  ground  all  his  biscuit  to  rocahominy.  My  greatest  disaster 
was  that,  In  mounting  one  of  the  precipices,  my  steed  made  a  short  turn  and 
gave  my  knee  an  unmerciful  bang  against  a  tree,  and  I  felt  the  effects  of  it 
several  days  after.  However,  this  was  no  interruption  of  our  joum^,  but 
we  went  merrily  on,  and  two  miles  &rther  crossed  Peter's  cre^  and  two  mllea 
after  that  Jones*  a-eek.  Between  these  creeks  was  a  good  breadth  of  low- 
grpunds,  with  which  Mr.  Jones  was  tempted,  though  he  shook  his  head  at 
the  distance.  A  little  above  Jones*  creek,  we  met  with  a  pleasant  situation, 
where  the  herbage  appeared  more  inviting  than  usual  The  horses  were  so 
fond  of  it  that  we  determined  to  camp  there,  although  the  sun  had  not  near 
finished  his  course.  This  gave  some  of  our  company  leisure  to  go  out  and 
search  for  the  place  where  our  line  first  crossed  the  Dan,  and  by  good  luck 
they  found  it  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp.  But  the  place  was  so  altered 
by  the  desolation  which  had  happened  to  the  canes,  (which  had  formerly 
fringed  the  banks  of  the  river  a  full  furlong  deep,)  that  we  hardly  knew  it 
again.  Pleased  with  this  discovery,  I  forgot  the  pain  in  my  knee,  and  the 
whole  company  ate  their  venison  without  any  other  sauce  than  keen  at^tite. 

25th.  The  weather  now  befriending  us,  we  despatched  our  little  affaus  in 
good  time,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the  lin&  It  was  already  grown  very 
dim,  by  reason  many  of  the  marked  trees  were  burnt  or  Uown  down. 
However,  we  made  shift,  after  riding  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  to  find  it  and 
having  once  found  it  stuck  as  close  to  It  as  we  could.  After  a  march  of  two 
miles,  we  got  upon  Cane  creek,  where  we  saw  the  same  havoc,  amongst  the 
old  canes  that  we  had  observed  in  other  places,  and  a  whole  forest  of  young 
ones  springing  up  in  theur  stead.  We  pursued  our  journey  over  hills  and 
dales  till  we  arrived  at  the  second  ford  of  the  Dan,  which  we  passed  with  no 
other  damage  tiian  s<^qping  a  little  of  our  bread,  and  shipping  some  water  at 
the  tops  of  our  boots.  The  late  rains  having  been  »  little  immoderate,  had 
raised  the  water  and  made  a  curmt  in  the  river.  We  drove  on  four  miles 
15 
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brther  to  a  ptentiful  ran  of  very  clear  water,  and  quartered  on  a  risfn^ 
groond  a  bow-shot  from  it  We  had  no  sooner  pitched  the  tents,  but  (me  of 
our  woodsmen  alarmed  us  with  the  news  that  be  had  followed  the  track  of 
a  great  body  of  Indiana  to  the  place  where  they  had  lately  encamped.  That 
there  he  had  foimd  no  less  than  ten  huts,  the  poles  whereof  had  green  leaves 
still  fresh  upon  them.  That  each  of  these  huts  had  sheltered  at  least  ten 
Indians,  who,  by  some  infallible  marks,  must  have  been  northern  Indians. 
That  they  must  needs  have  taken  their  departure  from  thence  no  longer  ago 
than  the  day  before,  havmg  erected  those  hata  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
late  heavy  rains.  These  tidings  I  could  perceive  were  a  little  shocking  to 
some  of  the  company,  and  particularly  the  little  major,  whose  tongue  had 
never  lain  still,  was  taken  speechless  for  sixteen  hours.  I  put  as  good  a 
countenance  upon  the  matter  as  I  could,  assuring  my  fellow  travellers,  that 
the  northern  Indians  were  at  peace  with  us,  and  although  one  or  two  of  them 
may  now  and  then  commit  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  (as  other  rogues  do,)  yet 
nationally  and  avowedly  they  would  not  venture  to  hurt  us.  And  in  case 
they  were  Catawbas,  the  danger  would  be  as  little  from  them,  because  they 
are  too  fond  of  our  trade  to  lose  It  for  the  pleasure  of  sheddmg  a  little  Eng- 
lish blood.  But  supposing  the  worst,  that  tiiey  mi^t  break  through  all  tte 
rules  of  self-interest,  and  attack  us,  yet  we  ou^t  to  stand  bravely  on  our 
defence,  and  seil  our  lives  as  dear  as  ve  could.  That  we  sjiould  have  no 
more  on  this  occasion,  than  just  to  make  ua  more  watchful  and  better 
provided  to  receive  the  enemy,  if  they  had  the  spirit  to  voiture  upon  us. 
This  reasonhig  of  mine,  though  it  could  not  remove  the  panic,  yet  it  absded 
something  of  the  palpitation,  and  made  us  double  our  guard.  However,  I 
ibund  it  took  off  the  edge  of  most  of  our  appetites,  for  every  thing  but  the 
rum  bottle,  which  was  more  in  favor  than  ever,  because  of  its  cordial  quality. 
I  hurt  my  other  knee  this  afternoon,  but  not  enough  to  spoil  either  my 
dancing  or  my  stomach. 

26th,  We  liked  the  place  so  little  that  we  wore  glad  to  leave  it  this  morn- 
ing aa  soon  as  we  could.  For  that  reEison  we  were  all  on  horseback  before 
nine,  and  after  riding  four  miles  arrived  at  the  niouth  of  Sabie  creek.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  that  creek,  six  paces  from  the  mouth,  and  just  at  the 
brink  of  the  river  Dan,  stands  a  sugar  tree,  which  is  the  beginning  of  my 
fine  tract  of  land  in  Carolina,  called  tlie  Land  of  Eden.  I  caused  the  initial 
letters  of  my  name  to  be  cut  on  a  large  poplar  and  beech  near  my  comer, 
for  the  more  easy  finding  it  another  time.  We  then  made  a  banning  of 
my  survey,  directing  our  course  due  south  from  the  sugar  tree  above- 
mentioned.  In  a  little  way  we  perceived  the  creek  forked,  and  the  western 
branch  was  wide  enou^  to  merit  the  name  a  river.  That  to  the  eaM 
was  much  less,  which  we  intersected  with  this  course.  We  ran  southerly  a 
mile,  and  found  the  land  good  all  the  way,  only  towards  Uie  end  <^it  we  saw 
the  trees  destroyed  in  such  a  manner  that  there  were  hardly  any  leA  to 
mark  my^  bounda  Ifoving  fiidsbed  this  course,  we  encamped  in  a  charming 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  western  branch  of  the  creek.  It  contained  about 
forty  acres  of  very  rich  land,  gradually  descendhig  to  the  creek,  and  is  a  de> 
Ilghtftd  dtuatlon  for  Uie  manor  house.  My  servant  had  fed  so  intemperate- 
]y  upon  bear,  that  it  gave  him  a  scouring,  and  that  was  followed  by  the  piles, 
which  made  ridhig  worse  to  him  than  purgatory.  But  anointing  with  the 
&t  of  the  same  bear,  he  soon  grew  easy  again. 

27th.  We  were  stirring  early  from  this  enchanting  place,  and  ran  eight 
miles  of  my  t>ack  line,  which  tended  south  eighty-four  and  a  half  west«-ly. 
We  found  the  land  uneven,  but  tolerably  good,  though  very  thin  of  trees, 
and  those  that  were  «tandhig  fit  for  little  but  fuel  and  fence-ralls.  Some 
OBoflogratlon  had  cfiiMtaally  opened  the  country,  and  made  room  for  the  air 
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to  circulate.  We  crossed  both  the  branches  of  Lowland  creek,  and  sundry 
other  rills  of  fine  water.  From  every  eminence  we  discovered  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north-west  of  us,  though  they  seemed  to  be  a  long  way  o£ 
Here  the  air  felt  very  refreshing  and  agreeable  to  the  lungs,  having  no 
swamps  or  marshes  to  taint  it.  Nor  was  this  the  only  good  effect  it  had, 
but  it  likewise  made  us  very  hungry,  so  that  we  were  forced,  to  halt  and 
pacify  our  appetites  with  a  frugal  repast  out  of  our  pockets,  which  we  wash- 
ed down  with  water  from  a  purling  stream  just  by.  My  knees  pained  me 
very  much,  though  I  broke  not  the  laws  of  travelling  by  uttering  the  least 
complaint  Measuring  and  marlcing  spent  so  much  of  our  time,  that  we 
could  advance  no  further  tlian  eight  miles,  and  the  chain  carriers  thought 
that  a  great  way.  In  the  evening  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  low- 
grounds  of  Uie  river,  which  our  scouts  Informed  us  was  but  two  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  ua  This  was  no  smalt  surprise,  because  we  had  flattered  ' 
onrselves  that  this  back  line  would  not  have  mtersected  the  Dan  at  all ;  but 
we  found  ourselves  mistaken,  and  plainly  perceived  that  it  ran  more  soother- 
ly  than  we  imagined,  and  in  all  Ukelihood  pierces  the  mountains  where  they 
form  an  amphitheatre.  The  venison  here  was  lean ;  and  the  misfortune  was 
we  met  no  bear  in  so  open  a  country,  to  grease  the  way  and  mate  it  dip 
down.  In  the  night  our  sentioel  alanned  us  with  an  idle  suqiicion  that  he 
heard  the  Indian  whtstie,  (which  amongst  them  is  a  signal  for  attacking  their 
enemies.)  This  made  every  one  stand  manfully  to  his  arms  tn  a  moment 
and  I  found  no  body  more  undismayed  in  this  surprise  than  Mr.  Banistn*; 
but  after  we  had  put  ourselves  in  battle  array,  we  discovered  this  whistle  to 
be  nothing  but  the  nocturnal  note  of  a  little  harmless  bird,  that  inhabits  those 
woods.  We  were  glad  to  find  the  mistake,  and  commending  the  sentinel  for 
his  great  vigilance,  composed  our  noble  spirits  again  to  rest  till  the  morning. 
However,  some  c€  the  company  dreamed  of  nothing  but  acalpii^  all  the  vett 
of  the  night 

28th.  We  snapped  up  our  break&st  as  &st  as  we  could,  that  we  might 
have  the  more  Idsure  to  pick  our  way  over  a  very  bad  ford  across  the  river. 
Though,  bad  as  it  was,  we  all  got  safe  on  the  other  side.  "Wfi  were  no  sooner 
landed,  but  we  found  ourselves  like  to  encounter  a  very  rough  and  almost 
impassaUe  thicket.  However,  we  scuffled  through  it  without  any  dismay  or 
complaint  This  was  a  copse  of  young  saplings,  consisting  of  oak,  hickory 
and  sassafras,  which  are  the  growth  of  a  fertile  soil  We  gained  no  more 
than  two  miles  in  three  hours  in  this  perplexed  place,  and  after  that  hod  the 
pleasure  to  issue  out  into  opener  wooda  The  land  was  generally  good, 
though  pretty  bare  of  Umber,  and  particularly  we  traversed  a  ric^  level  of  at* 
least  two  tt^ea.  Our  whole  day*s  journey  amounted  not  quite  to  five  miles^ 
by  reaatm  we  had  been  so  hampered  at  our  firM  setting  out  We  were  glad 
to  take  up  our  quartoB.  early  in  a  piece  of  fine  low^unds,  lying  about  a 
mUe  north  of  the  rivw.  Thus  we  perceived  the  river  edged  away  gentfy  to* 
wards  the  south,  and  never  likely  to  come  in  the  way  of  our  course  again. 
Nevertheless,  the  last  time  we  saw  It,  it  kept  miidi  the  same  breadth  and 
depth  that  it  had  where  it  divided  its  waters  from  the  Staunton,  and  in  all 
likelihood  holds  its  own  quite  as  high  as  the  mountams. 

29th.  In  measuring  a  mile  and  a  half  fiurther  we  reached  the  lower  ford 
of  the  Irvin,  which  branches  from  the  Dan  about  two  miles  to  the  south, 
80uth<east  of  this  place.  This  river  was  very  near,  threescore  yaxda  over, 
and  in  many  places  pretty  deep.  From  thence,  in  little  more  than  a  mile,  we 
came  to  the  end  of  this  coiu'se,  being  in  length  fifteen  miles  and  eighty-eight 
poles.  And  so  far  the  land  held  reasonably  good ;  but  when  we  came  to 
run  our  northern  course  of  three  miles,  to  the  place  where  the  country  line 
Intmects  the  tam^  Irvin  hi^ier  up,  we  passed  over  nothing  but  stony  biDs, 
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and  barrtn  ground*,  clothed  with  tittle  timber,  and  refreshed  with  lesa  water. 
All  my  hopes  were  tn  the  riches  that  might  lie  imder  ground,  there  being 
many  goodly  tokens  of  mines.  The  atoaea  which  paved  the  rirer,  both  by 
their  weight  and  colour,  promised  abundance  of  metal ;  but  whether  it  be 
illver,  lead  or  copper,  is  beyond  our  skill  to  discern.  We  also  discovered 
many  shows  of  marble,  of  a  white  ground,  with  streaks  of  red  and  purple^ 
So  that  it  is  possible  the  treasure  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  may  make  ample 
amends  for  the  poverty  of  its  sur&ce.  We  encamped  on  the  bank  of  tiUa 
river,  a  little  below  the  dividing  line,  and  near  the  lower  end  of  an  islimd 
half  a  mile  lon^,  which,  for  the  metallic  appearances,  we  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Potosi.  In  our  way  to  this  place  we  treed  a  bear,  of  so  mighty  a 
bulk,  that  when  we  fetched  her  down  she  almost  made  an  earthquake.  Bat 
neither  the  shot  nor  the  fall  disabled  her  so  much,  but  she  had  like  to  have 
hugged  one  of  our  dogs  to  death  in  the  violence  of  her  embrace.  We 
exercised  the  discipline  of  the  woods,  by  tossing  a  very  careless  servant  fn 
a  blanket,  for  losing  one  of  our  axes. 

30th.  This  being  Sunday,  we  were  glad  to  rest  from  our  labours ;  and>  to 
help  restore  our  vigour,  several  of  us  plunged  into  the  river,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  a  frosty  morning.  One  of  our  Indians  went  in  along  with  os,  and 
taught  us  their  way  of  swimming.  They  strike  not  out  both  hands  together, 
but  alternately  one  after  another,  whereby  they  are  able  to  swim  both  6r- 
tfaer  and  faster  than  we  do.  Near  the  camp  grew  several  large  chestnut 
trees  very  full  of  chestnuts.  Our  men  were  too  lazy  to  climb  the  trees  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruit,  but,  like  the  Indians,  chose  rather  to  cut  them  down,  re- 
gardless of  Uiose  that  were  to  come  after.  Nor  did  they  esteem  such  kind 
of  work  any  breach  of  the  sabbath,  so  long  as  it  helped  to  fill  their  beliies. 
One  <rf  the  Indians  shot  a  bear,  which  he  lugged  about  half  a  mile  for  the 
good  of  the  company.  These  gentiles  have  no  disUnction  of  days,  but  make 
every  day  a  sabbath,  except  when  they  go  out  to  war  or  a  hunting,  and 
then  th^  win  undergo  incredible  fatigues.  Cf  other  work  the  men  do  none, 
thinking  it  below  the  dignity  of  their  sex,  but  make  the  poor  women  do  all 
the  drudgery.  They  have  a  blind  tradition  amongst  them,  that  work  was 
first  laid  upon  mankind  by  the  feult  of  a  female,  and  therefore  it  is  but  just 
that  sex  should  do  the  greatest  part  of  it.  This  they  plead  in  their  excuse ; 
but  the  true  reason  is.  that  the  weakest  must  always  go  to  the  wait,  and 
superiority  has  from  the  beginning  ungenerously  imposed  slavery  on  those 
who  are  not  able  to  resist  it 

October  1.  I  plunged  once  more  into  the  river  Irvin  this  morning,  for  a 
small  cold  I  had  caught,  and  was  entirely  cured  by  it  We  ran  the  three 
mile  course  firom  a  white  oak  standing  on  my  corner  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  and  intersected  the  place,  where  we  ended  the  back  line  exactly, 
and  fixed  that  comer  at  a  hickory.  We  steered  south  from  thence  about  a 
mite,  and  then  came  upon  the  Dan,  which  thereabouts  makes  but  narrow 
Iow-ground&  We  forded  it  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  the 
|dace  where  the  Irvin  runs  into  it.  When  we  were  over,  we  determined  to 
ride  down  the  river  on  that  side,  and  for  three  miles  found  the  highland 
come  close  down  to  it,  pretty  barren  and  uneven.  But  then  on  a  sudden 
the  scene  changed,  and  we  were  surprised  vith  an  op«iing  of  large  extent, 
where  the  Samro  Indians  once  lived,  who  had  been  a  considerable  nation. 
Bat  the  fieqnrat  Inroads  o(  the  Senecas  annoyed  them  incessantly,  and 
oUlged  th«n  to  remove  fhun  this  fine  situaticm  about  thirty  years  aga  They 
then  retired  more  southerly,  as  &r  as  Pee  Dee  river,  and  incorporated  with 
the  Kewawees,  where  a  remnant  of  them  is  still  surviving.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  misfortune  to  them  to  be  obliged  to  abandon  so  beautiful  a 
dwalUng,  where  the  air  fs  wholesome,  and  the  sdl  equal  ig  futility  to  any  in 
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the  world.  The  river  is  about  eighty  yarda  wide,  always  confined  within 
Its  lofty  banks,  and  reeling  down  its  waters,  as  sweet  as  milk,  and  as  dear  a* 
crystal.  There  runs  a  cliarming  level,  of  more  than  a  mite  square,  that 
will  bring  forth  like  the  lands  of  Egypt,  without  being  overflowed  once  a 
year.  There  is  scarce  a  shrub  in  view  to  intercept  your  prospect,  but  grass 
as  high  as  a  man  on  horseback.  Towards  the  woods  there  is  a  gentle  ascent, 
till  your  sight  is  intercepted  by  an  eminence,  that  overlooks  the  whole  land-  ■ 
scape.  This  sweet  place  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  a  fine  stream,  called 
Sauro  creek,  which  running  out  of  the  Dan,  and  tending  westerly,  makes  the 
whole  a  peninsula.  I  could  not  quit  this  pleasant  situation  without  regret,  but 
oflm  &ced  about  to  take  a  parting  look  at  it  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  so  in- 
deed did  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  at  last  we  left  it  quite  out  of  sight, 
and  continued  our  course  down  the  river,  till  where  it  intersects  my  back 
line,  which  was  about  five  miles  below  Sauro  town.  We  took  up  our  quar- 
ters at  the  same  camp  where  we  had  a  little  before  been  alarmed  vith  the 
fluppoaed  Indian  whistle,  which  we  could  hardly  get  out  of  our  heads. 
However,  it  did  not  spoil  our  rest;  but  we  dreamed  all  night  of  the  deligfata 
erf*  Tempo  and  the  Elyrian  fields. 

Sd.  We  awoke  early  Brom  ttiese  innocent  dreams,  and  took  our  way 
along  ray  back  line  till  we  came  to  the  comer  of  it  F^rom  thence  we  slant- 
ed to  the  country  line,  and  kei^  down  that  as  &r  as  the  next  lording  [dace  of 
the  river,  making  in  the  whole  eighteen  miles.  We  breathed  all  the  way  in 
pure  air.  which  seemed  friendly  to  the  lungs,  and  circulated  the  bkx)d  and 
apMts  very  briskly.  Happy  will  be  the  people  destined  for  so  wholesome  a 
situation,  where  they  may  live  to  fulness  of  days,  and  which  is  much  beUer 
stilt,  with  much  content  and  gaiety  of  heart  On  every  rising  ground  we 
&ced  about  to  take  our  leave  of  the  mountains,  which  still  showed  their 
towering  heads.  The  ground  was  uneven,  rising  into  hills,  and  sinldng 
into  valleys  great  part  of  the  way.  but  the  soil  was  good,  abounding  in  most 
places  with  a  greasy  black  mould.  We  took  up  oiu*  quarters  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  where  we  had  forded  it  at  our  coming  up.  One  of  our 
ro«i,  Joseph  Colson  by  name,  a  timorous,  tazy  fellow,  had  squandered  away 
his  bread,  and  grew  very  uneasy  when  his  own  ravening  had  reduced  him 
to  short  allowance;  He  was  one  of  those  drones  who  love  to  do  little  and 
eat  much,  and  are  never  in  humour  unless  their  bellies  are  full.  According 
to  this  wnmg  torn  of  constitution,  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  revd 
In  l^enty,  he  began  to  break  the  rules  by  comfdaining  and  threatening  to 
desert  This  had  like  to  have-brought  him  to  the  blanket,  but  his  submission 
rci»ieved  him.  Though  bread  grew  a  little  scanty  with  us,  we  had  venison 
In  abimdanc^  which  a  true  woodsmw  can  eat  contentedly  without  any 
tffead  at  aU.  But  bean^  flesh  needs  stHnetbing  of  the  ftrinaceous,  to  make 
it  pass  easily  off  (he  stomach.  In  the  ni|^t  we  hnrd  a  dog  bark  at  scane 
distance,  as  we  thought,  when  wa  saw  aU  our  own  dogs  lying  about  the  fire. 
This  was  another  alarm ;  but  we  soon  disoovned  it  to  be  a  wdStt  whidi  wffl 
sometimes  bark  very  like  a  dog,  but  som^hing  shriller. 

3d.  The  fine  season  continuing,  we  made  the  most  of  it  by  leaving  oar 
quartera  as  soon  as  possible.  We  began  to  measure  and  mark  the  bounds 
of  major  Mayo's  land  on  the  south  of  the  country  line.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  marched  round  the  bent  of  the  river,  but  he  beffit^e*^^  to  make  a 
traverse,  we  could  reach  no  ferther  than  four  miles,  i-.vtx.  ^-ixuice  c^atwut 
a  mile  from  where  we  lay,  we  crossed  Cliff  creek,  which  confined  its  stream 
within  such  high  banks  that  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  passage  over.  We 
ckfse  to  the  river,  and  two  miles  forther  came  to  Hize's  creek,  where 
abundance  of  canes  lay  dry  and  prostrate  on  the  ground,  having  sufiored 
lathe  lata  septennial  ahuigfater  of  that  vegetable.  A  mQeaa«rthat  wefinrded 
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another  stream,  which  we  called  Hatcher's  creek,  from  two  Indian  traders  (rf* 
that  name,  who  used  formerly  to  carry  goods  to  the  Sauro  Indians.  Near 
the  banks  of  this  creek  I  found  a  large  beech  tree,  with  the  following  inscrip* 
tion  cut  upon  the  bark  of.it, "  J.  H.,  H.  H..  R  R,  lay  here  the  24th  ofMay,  1673." 
It  was  not  difficult  to  fill  up  these  initials  with  the  following  names,  Joseph 
Hatcher,  Henry  Hatcher  and  Benjamin  Biillington,  three  Indian  traders,  who 
had  lodged  near  that  place  sixty  years  before,  in  their  way  to  the  Sauro  town. 
But  the  strangest  part  of  the  stury  was  this,  that  these  letters,  cut  in  the  bark, 
should  remain  perfectly  legible  so  long.  Nay,  if  no  accident  befalls  the  tree, 
which  appears  to  be  still  fn  a  fiourishing  condition,  I  doubt  not  but  this  piece 
of  antiquity  may  be  read  many  years  hence.  We  may  also  learn  from  it, 
that  the  beech  is  a  very  long-lived  tree,  of  which  there  are  many  exceedingly 
large  in  these  woods.  The  mqjor  took  in  a  pretty  d^  of  rich  low*groiuul 
into  his  survey,  but  unhapt^y  left  a  greater  quantity  out,  which  proves  the 
weakness  of  makhig  entries  by  guess.  We  found  the  Dan  ford^e  here- 
abouts in  most  places.  Ckie  of  the  bidians  shot  a  wild  goose,  that  was  very 
lousy,  which  neverthdess  was  good  meat,  and  proved  those  contemptible 
tasters  to  be  no  bad  tasters.  However,  for  those  stomachs  tliat  were  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  squeamish,  there  vaa  plenty  of  fiit  bear,  we  having  killed  two 
in  this  day*8  marcli. 

4th.  I  caused  the  men  to  use  double  diligence  to  assist  major  Mayo  in  fix- 
ing the  bounds  of  his  land,  because  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  about 
mine.  We  therefore  mounted  our  hcH-ses  as  soon  as  we  had  swallowed  our 
break&st.  Till  that  is  duly  performed  a  woodsman  makes  a  conscience  of 
exposing  himself  to  any  &tigue.  We  proceeded  then  in  his  survey,  and 
made  an  end  before  night,  though  most  of  the  company  were  of  opinion 
the  land  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  It  seemed  most  of  it  before  t}eIow 
the  character  the  discoverers  had  given  htm  of  it  We  fixed  his  eastern 
comer  on  Cocquade  creek,  and  then  continued  our  march,  over  the  hills  and 
&r  away,  alraig  the  country  line  two  miles  farther.  Nor  bad  we  stopped 
there,  unless  a  likelihood  of  rain  had  obliged  us  to  encamp  on  an  eminence 
wliere  we  were  in  no  danger  of  lieing  overflowed.  F^r  Jones  had  a  smart 
fit  of  an  ague,  which  shook  him  severely,  though  he  bore  it  like  a  man ;  but 
the  small  major  had  a  small  fever,  and  bore  it  like  a  child.  He  groaned  as  . 
If  he  h«l  been  in  labour,  and  thought  verily  it  would  be  his  fate  to  die  like 
a  mutinous  Israelite  in  the  wilderness,  and  be  buried  under  a  heap  of  stones: 
The  rain  was  so  kind  as  to  give  us  leisure  to  secure  ourselves  against  It, 
but  came  however  time  enough  to  ii^rupft  our  cookwy,  so  th^  we  siqiped 
as  temperately  as  so  many  phitosophers,  and  kept  ouiscdves  sni%  within 
our  tents.  The  worst  part  of  the  story  was,  that  the  sentinels  could  hardly 
keep  our  fires  fi-om  being  extinguished  by  the  heaviness  of  the  shower. 

5th.  Our  invalids  found  themselves  in  travelling  condition  this  morning, 
and  begai\  to  conceive  hopes  of  returning  home  and  dying  m  their  own  beds. 
We  pursued  our  journey  through  uneven  and  perplexed  woods,  and  in  the 
thickest  of  them  had  the  fortune  to  knock  down  a  young  bufialo,  two 
years  oid.  Providence  threw  this  vast  animal  in  our  way  very  seasonably, 
just  as  our  provi*i<ras  began  to  &il  us.  And  it  was  the  more  welcome  too, 
because  it  was  change  of  diet,  which  of  ail  varieties,  next  to  tliat  of  bed- 
fallows,  is  the  ^^^di^^^l^  Uved  upon  venison  and  bear  until 

our  itomach0i^g^g^iiai^em  almost  as  much  as  the  Hebrews  of  old  did  their 
quails.  Our  butchers  were  so  unhandy  at  their  business  that  we  grew  very 
lank  before  we  could  get  our  dinner.  But  when  it  caxoe,  we  found  it  equal 
in  goodness  to  the  best  beef  They  made  it  the  longer  because  they  kept 
socking  the  water  out  of  the  guts,  in  imitation  of  the  Catawba  Indians,  uptm 
the  belief  that  it  is  a  great  cordial,  and  wlU  even  make  them  drunk,  or  at 
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least  very  gay.  We  encamped  upon  Hico  river,  pretty  high  up,  and  had 
ranch  ado  to  get  our  house  in  order,  before  a  heavy  shower  descended  upon 
us.  I  was  in  pain  lest  our  sick  men  might  suffer  by  the  rain,  but  might  have 
qnred  myself  the  concern,  because  it  had  the  effect  of  a  cold  bath  upon 
tbem,  and  droro  away  their  distemper,  or  rather  changed  it  into  a  canine 
BRietit^  that  devoured  all  before  it  It  rained  amart!y  night  long,  which 
inade  our  sitaation  on  the  Jow-ground  more  fit  for  otters  than  men. 

6th.  We  had  abundance  of  drying  work  this  morning  after  the  clouds 
biolra  away  and  showed  the  sun  to  the  happf  earth.  It  was  impossible  for 
us  to  strike  the  tents  tUl  the  afternoon,  and  then  we  took  oilr  departure,  and 
made  an  easy  march  of  four  miles  to  another  branch  of  Hico  river,  which 
we  called  Jesuit's  creek,  because  it  misled  us.  We  luggea  as  many  of  the 
dainty  pieces  of  the  buffalo  along  with  us  as  our  poor  horses  could  carry, 
envying  the  wolves  the  pleasure  of  such  luxurious  diet.  Our  quarters  were 
taken  upon  a  delightful  eminence,  that  scornfully  overlooked  the  creek,  and 
afforded  us  a  dry  habitation. .  We  made  our  supper  on  the  tongue  and  udder 
<^  the  buffalo,  which  were  so  good,  that  a  cardinal  legate  might  have  made 
a  comfortable  meal  upon  them  during  the  carnival.  IVor  was  this  all,  but 
we  had  still  a  rarer  morsel,  the  bunch  rising  up  between  the  shoulders  of  this 
animal,  which  is  very  tender  and  very  fat  The  primings  of  a  young  doe, 
which  one  of  the  men  brought  to  the  camp,  were  slighted  amidst  these  dain- 
ties, nor  would  even  our  servants  be  fobbed  off  with  cates  so  common.  The 
low-grounds  of  this  creek  are  wide  in  many  places,  and  rich,  but  seem  to  lie 
within  reach  of  every  inundation ;  and  this  is  commonly  the  case  with  most 
low-grounds,  that  lie  either  on  the  rivers  or  on  the  (seeks  that  run  into  them. 
So  great  an  inconvenience  lessens  their  value  very  much,  and  makes  high- 
land, that  Is  jost  tolerable,  of  greater  advantage  to  the  owner.  There  he  will 
be  mare  Ukdy  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  mdnatry  every  year,  and  not  run  the 
risk,  after  all  his  toU,  to  see  the  sweat  of  his  brow  canied  down  the  stream, 
and  perhaps  many  0[  his  cattle  drowned  into  the  bargmn.  Perh^»  in  times 
to  come  people  may  bank  their  low^rounds  as  they  do  in  Europe,  to  confine 
the  wator  within  its  natural  bounds  to  prevent  these  inconveniences. 

7th.  The  scarcity  br^d,  jomcd  to  the  impatience  of  some  of  our  com- 
pany, laid  us  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  hasten  our  return  home.  For 
that  reason  we  thought  we  might  be  excused  for  making  a  sabbath  day's 
journey  of  about  five  miles,  as  far  as  our  old  camp  U[)on  Sugar  Tree  creek. 
On  oar  way  we  forded  Buffalo  creek,  which  also  empties  its  waters  into  Hico 
river.  The  woods  we  rode  through  were  open,  and  the  soil  very  promising, 
great  part  thereof  being  low-grounds,  full  of  tall  and  large  trees.  A  she 
bear  lutd  the  ill  luck  to  cross  our  way,  which  was  large  enough  to  afford 
OS  several  luxurious  meals.  I  paid  for  violaUng  the  sabbiUh  by  losing  a  pair 
of  gold  buttons.  I  pitehed  my  tent  on  the  very  spot  I  had  done  when  we 
ran  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The  beech  whose 
bark  recorded  the  names  of  the  Carolina  commissioners  was  still  standing, 
and  we  did  them  the  justice  to  add  to  theh*  names  a  sketch  of  then:  charactera 
We  got  our  house  in  order  time  enough  to  walk  about  and  make  some  slight 
obswvations.  There  were  sugar  trees  Innumerable  growing  in  the  low- 
grounds  of  this  cre^  from  which  It  received  its  name.  They  were  many  of 
tbem  as  tall  as  lai^  hickories,  with  trunks  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Inches 
tluroogh.  The  woodpeckers,  for  the  pleasure  (rf*  the  sweet  juk»  which  these 
trees  yidd,  pierce  the  bark  in  many  pla«s,  and  do  great  damage,  though  the 
trees  Uve  a  great  whOe  under  dl  these  wounds.  There  grows  an  infinite 
quantity  of  maidenhair,  which  seems  to  delight  most  in  rich  grounds.  The 
SMiel  tree  is  frequent  tbere^  whose  leaves,  brewed  in  beer,  are  good  in  drop* 
sies,  greoi-sickness,  and  cachexies.   We  also  saw  in  this  place  abundance 
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of  papaw  trees,  the  wood  whereof  the  Indians  make  very  dry  on  purpose  to 
nib  fire  out  of  it  Their  method  of  dcring  it  is  this ;  they  bold  one  of  these 
dry  aUcfcs  in  each  hand,  and  by  mbUng  them  hard  and  quick  together,  raiify 
the  lUr  In  such  a  manner  as  to  fetch  fire  in  ten  minutes.  Whenever  th^ 
ofier  any  sacrifice  to  their  God,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  pro&nation  to  make 
use  of  fire  already  kindled,  but  produce  fiiesb  virgin  fire  for  tb^  iHirpose, 
by  rubbing  two  of  these  sticks  together  that  never  had  been  used  b^>re  on 
any  occasion. 

8th.  After  fortifying  ourself  with  a  bear  breakfast,  major  Mayo  took  what 
help  he  thought  necessary,  and  began  to  survey  the  land,  with  which  tba 
commissioners  of  Carolina  had  presented  him  upon  this  creek.  After  running 
the  bounds,  the  major  was  a  little  disappointed  in  the  goodness  of  the  land, 
but  as  it  had  cost  him  nothing  it  could  be  no  bad  pennyworth,  as  his  upper 
tract  really  was.  While  that  business  was  carrying  on,  I  took  my  old  friend 
and  fellow  traveller,  Tom  Wilson,  and  went  to  view  the  land  I  had  entered 
for  upon  this  creek,  on  the  north  of  the  country  line.  We  rode  down  the 
stream  about  six  miles,  crossing  it  sundry  times,  and  found  very  wide  low 
grounds  on  both  sides  of  it,  only  we  observed,  wherever  the  low-grounds 
were  broad  on  one  side  the  creek,  they  were  narrow  on  the  other.  The 
highlands  we  were  obliged  to  pass  over  were  very  good,  and  in  some 
places  descended  so  gradually  to  the  edge  of  the  low-grounds,  that  they 
formed  very  agreeable  prospects  and  pleasant  situations  for  building.  About 
four  miles  from  the  line,  Sugar  Tree  creek  emptied  itself  into  the  Hico,  which 
with  that  addition  swelled  into  a  fine  river.  In  this  space  we  saw  the  moat, 
and  most  promising  good  land  we  had  met  with  in  all  our  travds.  In  our 
way  we  ahot  a  doe,  but  she  not  fiUIing  immediatdy,  we  had  tost  our  game  had 
not  the  ravens,  by  theb'  mtaldng,  conducted  as  to  the  thicket  where  she  ftllL 
We  plunged  the  carcass  of  the  deer  into  the  water,  to  secure  it  firom  these 
ominous  birds  till  we  returned,  but  an  hour  afterwards  were  surprised  with 
the  sight  oCbl  wolf  which  had  been  fishhig  far  it,  and  devoured  one  side.  Wo 
knoc^d  down  an  ancient  she  bear  that  had  no  flesh  upon  her  bones,  so 
we  left  it  to  the  free-booters  of  the  forest  In  coming  back  to  the  camp  we 
discovered  a  solitary  bull  buffalo,  which  boldly  stood  his  ground,  contruy  to 
the  custom  of  that  shy  animal,  we  spared  his  life,  from  a  principle  of  never 
slaughtering  an  innocent  creature  to  no  purpose.  However,  we  made  our- 
selves some  diversion,  by  trying  if  he  would  face  oiu*  dogs.  He  was  so  far 
from  retreating  at  their  approach,  that  he  ran  at  them  with  great  fierceness, 
cocking  up  his  ridiculous  little  tail,  and  grunting  like  a  hog.  Tlie  dogs  in  the 
mean  time  only  played  about  him,  not  venturing  within  reach  of  his  horns,  and 
by  their  nimbleness  came  off  with  a  whole  skin.  All  tliese  adventures  we 
related  at  our  return  to  the  camp,  and  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  we 
carried  to  them  the  side  of  venison  which  the  wolf  had  vouchsafed  to  leave 
us.  After  we  had  composed  onrsdves  to  rest,  our  horses  ran  up  to  our  camp 
as  &8t  as  their  hobbles  would  let  them.  This  was  to  some  <^  us  a  certain 
argnmoit  that  Indians  wen  near,  whose  scent  the  tiorses  can  no  more  en- 
dure than  they  can  their  figures ;  though  it  was  more  Ukdy  they  had  beea 
scared  by  a  panther  or  some  other  wild  beast,  the  gUurtng  of  whose  eyes  are 
f&rf  terrifyhig  to  them  in  a  dark  ni^t 

9th.  Ms^or  Mayo's  survey  bdng  no  more  than  half  done,  we  were  obliged 
to  amnse  ourselves  another  day  in  this  [dace.  And  that  tiie  time  ml^t  not 
be  quite  tost,  we  put  our  garments  and  baggage  into  good  npair.  I  for  my 
part  never  spent  a  day  so  well  during  the  whole  voyage.  I  had  an  imperti- 
nent tooth  in  my  upper  jaw,  that  had  been  loose  for  some  time,  and  made  me 
chew  with  great  caution.  Particularly  I  could  not  grind  a  Uscuit  but  with 
much  deliberation  and  presence  of  mind.    Tooth^drawers  we  had  none 
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amongst  us,  nor  any  of  the  Instruments  they  make  ose  o£  However,  Inven- 
tion supplied  this  want  very  hai^y,  and  I  contrived  to  get  rid  of  tlda  trou- 
blesome companitm  by  cutting  a  caper.  I  caused  a  twine  to  be  fiiatened 
roond  the  root  of  my  tooth,  about  a  &thom  in  lei^,  and  then  tied  the  other 
end  to  the  snag  of  a  log  that  lay  upon  the  ground,  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  could  just  stand  upright  Having  adjusted  my  string  in  this  manner,  I 
bent  my  knees  enough  to  enable  me  to  spring  vigorously  off  the  ground,  aa 
perpendicularly  as  I  could.  Tiie  force  of  the  leap  drew  out  the  tooth  with 
so  much  ease  that  I  felt  nothing  of  it,  nor  should  have  believed  it  was  come 
away,  unless  I  Had  seen  it  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  string.  An  under  tooth 
may  be  fetched  out  by  standing  off  the  ground  and  fastening  your  string  at 
due  distance  above  you.  And  having  so  fixed  your  gear,  jump  off  your 
standing,  and  the  weight  of  your  body,  added  to  the  force  of  the  spring,  will 
prize  out  your  tooth  with  less  pain  than  any  operator  upon  earth  could  draw 
it  This  new  way  of  tooth-drawing,  being  so  silently  and  deliberately  per- 
-  formed,  both  surprised  and  delighted  all  that  were  present,  who  could  not 
guess  what  I  was  going  about  1  immediately  found  the  benefit  of  getting  rid 
of  this  troublesome  companion,  by  eating  my  supper  with  more  comfort  than 
I  had  done  during  the  whole  expedition. 

10th.  in  the  morning  we  made  an  end  of  our  bread,  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  provision,  so  that  now  we  began  to  travel  pretty  light.  All  the  company 
were  witnesses  how  good  the  land  was  upon  Sugar  Tree  creek,  because  we 
rode  down  it  four  miles,  till  it  fell  into  Hico  river.  Then  we  directed  our 
course  over  the  highland,  thinking  to  shorten  our  way  to  Tom  Wilson's 
quarter.  Nevertheless,  it  was  oxu*  fortune  to  fall  upon  the  Hico  again,  and 
then  kept  within  sight  of  it  several  miles  together,  till  we  came  near  the 
mouth.  Its  banks  were  high  and  full  of  precipices  on  the  east  dde,  but  it 
afforded  some  low-groimds  on  the  west  Withhi  two  miles  of  the  mouth 
are  good  shows  of  copper  mines,  as  Harry  Morris  told  me,  but  we  saw  no- 
thing of  them.  It  runs  into  the  Dan  just  below  a  large  lall,  but  the  chain  of 
roc^  does  not  reach  quite  across  the  river,  to  intercept  the  navigation.  About 
a  mile  below  lives  Aaron  Pinston,  at  a  quarter  (belonging  to  Thomas  Wilson, 
upon  Tewahominy  creek.  Tliis  man  is  the  highest  inhabitant  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Dan,  and  yet  reckons  himself  perfectly  safe  from  danger.  And 
if  the  bears,  wolves,  and  panthers  were  as  harmless  as  the  Indians,  his  stock 
might  be  so  too.  Tom  Wilson  offered  to  knock  down  a  steer  for  us,  but  I 
would  by  no  means  acceptof  his  generosity.  However,  we  were  glad  of  a 
few  of  his  peas  and  potatoes,  and  some  rashers  of  his  bacon,  upon  which 
we  made  good  cheer.  This  plantation  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
Tewahominy,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Hico  river, 
and  contains  a  good  piece  of  land.  The  edifice  was  only  a  log  house,  af- 
fording a  very  free  passage  for  the  air  through  every  part  of  it,  nor  was  the 
cleanliness  of  it  any  temptation  to  lie  out  of  our  tents,  so  we  encamped  once 
more,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  open  field. 

nth.  I  tipped  our  landlady  with  what  I  imagined  a  full  reward  for  the 
trouble  we  had  giveti  her,  and  then  mounted  our  horses,  which  pricked  up 
their  ears  after  the  two  meals  they  had  eaten  of  «om.  In  the  distance  <^ 
about  a  mile  we  reached  the  Dan,  which  we  fbrded  with  some  difficulty  Into 
the  fork.  The  water  was  pretty  high  in  the  river,  and  the  current  some- 
thing rai^d,  nevertheless  all  the  company  got  over  safe,  with  cmly  a  little 
water  in  theur  boots.  After  traversing  the  fork,  which  was  there  at  least  two 
good  miles  across,  we  forded  the  Staunton  into  a  little  Udand,  and  then  the 
narrow  branch  of  the  same  to  the  main  land.  We  took  major  Mnmfbrd's 
tenant  in  our  way,  where  we  moistened  our  throats  with  a  little  milk,  and 
then  proceeded  In  good  order  to  Blue  Stone  Castle.   My  landlady  received 
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m  wtth  a  frim  tort  of  a  weI«ome»  which  I  did  not  expect,  alDce  I  bsougfat 
Iter  hnibiind  back  in  good  health,  though  perhaps  that  might  be  the  reason. 
It  If  sure  flomethlng  or  other  did  tease  her,  and  she  was  a  female  of  too  strong 
paatitma  to  know  how  to  dissemble.  However,  she  was  so  civil  as  to  get  ua 
a  good  dinner,  which  I  was  the  titter  pleased  with  because  Col.  Cock  and 
Mr.  Mumford  came  time  enough  to  partake  ctf  it  The  colonel  had  been  sur- 
veying land  In  these  parts,  and  particularly  that  on  which  Mr.  Stith's  copper 
mine  lies,  as  likewise  a  tract  on  which  Cornelius  CargiU  has  fine  appearances. 
Ha  bad  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Stith's  mine,  foretelling  It  would  be  all 
labour  ia  vain,  but  thought  something  better  of  Mr.  Cargill's.  After  dinner 
these  gentlemen  took  their  leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  I  discharged  two  of 
of  my  fellow  travellers,  Thomas  Wilson  and  Joseph  Colson,  after  having 
made  their  hearts  merry,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  piece  of  gold  to  rub 
their  eyes  with.  We  now  returned  to  that  evil  custom  of  lying  in  a  house, 
and  an  evil  one  it  is,  when  ten  or  a  dozen  people  are  forced  to  pig  together 
in  a  room,  as  we  did,  and  were  troubled  with  the  squalling  of  peevish,  dirty 
•bUdren  into  the  bargain. 

12th.  We  ate  our  fill  of  potatoes  and  milkf  which  seems  delicious  fare 
to  those  who  have  made  a  campaign  in  the  woods.  I  then  took  my  first 
minister,  Harry  Morris,  up  the  hill,  and  marked  out  the  place  where  Blue 
Stone  Castle  was  to  stand,  and  overlook  the  adjacent  country.  After  that  I 
put  my  friend  in  mind  of  many  things  he  had  done  amiss,  which  he  promised 
faithfully  to  reform.  I  was  so  much  an  infidel  to  his  feir  speeches,  (having 
been  many  times  deceived  by  them,)  that  I  was  forced  to  threaten  him  with 
my  highest  displeasure,  unless  be  mended  his  conduct  very  much.  I  also 
let  him  know,  that  he  was  not  only  to  correct  his  own  errors,  but  likewise 
those  of  his  wife,  since  the  power  certainly  belonged  to  hun,  in  virtue  of  his 
conjugal  authority.  He  scratched  his  head  at  this  last  admonition,  from 
whence  I  inferred  that  the  gray  marc  was  the  better  horse.  We  gave  our 
heavy  baggage  two  hours'  start,  and  about  noon  followed  them,  and  in  twelve 
miles  reached  John  Butcher's,  calling  by  the  way  for  master  Mumford,  in 
ord^  to  take  him  along  with  us.  Mr.  Butcher  received  us  kindly,  and  we 
had  a  true  Roanoke  entertainment  of  pork  upon  pork,  and  pork  again  upon 
that  He  told  us  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  seated  in  that  remote  part  of 
the  coontry,  and  in  the  beginning  had  been  forced,  like  the  great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  live  a  considerable  time  upon  grass.  This  honest  man  set  a  mighty 
vahie  on  the  mine  he  fencied  he  had  in  his  pasture,  and  showed  us  some  of 
the  ore,  which  he  was  made  to  believe  was  a  gray  copper,  and  would  cer- 
tainly make  his  fortune.  But  there  is  a  bad  distemper  rages  in  those  parts, 
that  grows  very  epidemical.  The  people  are  all  mine  mad,  and  neglecting 
to  make  com,  starve  their  families  in  hopes  to  live  in  great  plenty  hereafter. 
Mr.  Stith  was  the  first  that  was  seized  with  the  frenzy,  and  has  spread  the 
contagion  far  and  near.  As  you  ride  along  the  woods,  you  see  all  the  large 
stones  knocked  to  pieces,  nor  can  a  poor  marcasite  rest  quietly  in  its  bed  for 
these  curious  uaquirers.  Our  conversation  ran  altogether  upon  this  darUng 
subject,  until  the  hour  came  for  our  lying  In  bnlk'togetber. 

13th.  After  breaking  our  fast  with  a  sea  of  milk  and  potatoes,  we  took 
cm-  leave,  and  I  crossed  my  landlady's  hand  with  a  piece  of  money.  She 
refused  the  oSer  at  first,  but,  like  a  true  woman,  accepted  of  it  when  it  was 
put  home  to  her.  She  tcM  me  the  utmost  she  was  able  to  do  for  me  was  a 
Uifle  in  comparison  of  some  fevour  I  had  formerly  done  her ;  but  what  that 
bvpur  was,  neither  I  could  recollect,  nor  did  she  think  proper  to  explain. 
TBough  it  thrmtened  ram,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  Jogged  on  in 
the  new  road  for  twenty  miles,  that  is  as  for  as  it  was  cleared  at  that  time, 
and  fonad  it  would  soon  come  to  be  a  very  good  one  after  it  was  wS 
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grubbed.  About  nine  miles  Orom  John  Butcher's,  we  croawd  AUea^a  9tn9k, 
four  miles  above  Mr.  Stlth's  mine.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  creek  Is  a  good 
body  of  rich  land,  whereof  Occaneeche  neck  is  a  part  It  was  entered  for 
many  years  ago  by  Col.  Harrison  and  Col.  Allen,  but  to  this  day  is  hdd 
without  patent  or  improvement  And  they  say  Mr.  Bolting  does  the  same, 
with  a  thousand  acres  lying  below  John  Butcher'a  After  beating  the  new 
road  for  twenty  miles,  we  struck  off  towards  Meherrin,  which  we  reached 
in  eight  miles  ferther,  and  then  came  to  the  plantation  of  Joshua  NIcholsoB, 
where  Daniel  Taylor  lives  for  halves.  There  was  a  poor  dir^  house,  vlth 
hardly  any  thing  in  it  but  children,  that  wallowed  at>out  like  ao  many  pigs. 
It  Is  a  common  case  fn  this  part  of  the  country*  that  peqple  live  worse  vpoa 
good  land;  and  the  more  they  are  befriended  by  the  soil  and  the  dimate^ 
tiie  less  th^  will  do  for  themsdves.  This  man  was  an  instant  of  It,  fbr 
though  his  plantatiota  would  make  plentiful  returns  for  a  little  fndostry,  yet 
he  wanting  that,  wanted  every  thing.  The  woman  did  aH  that  was  done  in 
the  family,  and  the  few  garments  they  had  to  cover  their  dirty  hides  vera 
owing  to  her  industry.  We  could  have  no  supi^ies  from  such  neighbours  a« 
these,  but  depended  on  our  own  knapsacks,  in  which  we  had  some  remnants 
of  cold  fowls  that  we  brought  from  Blue  Stone  Castle.  When  my  house 
was  In  order,  the  whole  fiimily  came  and  admired  it,  as  much  aa  if  it  had  bvon 
the  grand  vizier's  tent  in  the  Turkish  army. 

1 4th.  The  sabbath  was  now  come  round  again,  and  although  our  horses 
would  have  been  glad  to  take  the  benefit  of  it,  yet  we  determined  to  make 
a  Sunday's  journey  to  Brunswick  church,  which  lay  about  eight  miles  off. 
Though  our  landlord  could  do  little  for  us,  nevertheless,  we  did  him  all  the 
good  we  were  able,  by  bleeding  his  sick  negro,  and  giving  him  a  dose  of 
Indian  physic.  We  got  to  church  in  decent  time,  and  Mr.  Betty,  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  entertained  us  with  a  good  honest  sermon,  but  whether  ha 
bought  it,  or  Ixirrowed  it,  would  tiave  been  uncivil  in  us  to  inquire.  Be  that 
as  it  wiU,  he  Is  a  decent  man,  with  a  double  chhi  that  sits  gracefully  ov«r  hit 
band,  and  his  parish,  especially  the  female  part  of  it,  like  him  well  We  wer« 
not  crowded  at  church,  though  it  was  a  new  thing  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
eonntry.  What  wcnoen  happened  to  be  there,  were  very  gim  and  tidy  in 
the  work  of  tiieir  own  hands,  which  made  them  look  tempting  in  the  eyes  at 
us  foresters.  When  church  was  drnie,  we  r^eshed  our  teacher  with  a  gtasa 
of  wine,  and  then  receiving  his  bles^g,  took  horse  and  directed  our  course 
to  major  Embry's.  The  distance  thither  was  reputed  fifteen  miles,  but  ap> 
peared  less  by  the  company  of  a  nymph  of  those  woods,  whom  innocence, 
and  wholesome  flesh  and  blood  made  very  alluring.  In  our  way  we  crossed 
Sturgeon  creek  and  Q,neocky  creek,  but  at  our  journey's  end  were  so  unlucky 
as  not  to  find  dther  master  or  mistress  at  home.  However,  after  two  hours 
of  hungry  expectation,  the  good  woman  luckily  found  her  way  home,  and 
provid^  very  hospitably  for  us.  As  for  the  major,  he  had  profited  so  much 
by  my  prescription,  as  to  make  a  journey  to  Williamsburg,  which  required 
pretty  good  health,  the  distance  being  little  short  of  one  hundred  miles. 

I5th.  After  our  bounteous  landlady  had  cherished  us  with  roast  beef  and 
chicken-pie,  we  thankfully  took  leave.  At  the  same  time  we  separated  thnn 
our  good  fiiend  and  fellow  traveller,  maj(Hr  Mayo,  who  steered  directly  homa. 
He  is  oertafaily  a  very  vu^alf  as  veD  as  an  agreeable  companion  to  tha 
woodsy  bring  ever  cheorfnl  and  good-humoured,  under  all  the  littla  oroiBBi, 
disastoi,  and  disappointments  of  that  rambUng  life.  As  many  ciVB$»n- 
mained  jo^ed  on  together  to  Sappon!  chapei,  where  I  thanked  majar  Mum- 
ford  and  Peter  Jones  for  the  trouble  that  they  had  taken  in  this  long  jouniey. 
That  ceremony  being  duly  performed,  I  filed  off  with  my  honest  friend,  lir. 
Banister,  to  his  habitation  on  Hatcher's  run,  which  lay  about  fourtaeaa  raHea 
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from  the  diapel  above-mentioned.  His  good-humoured  little  wife  was  gbA 
to  see  her  runaway  spouse  retained  In  safety,  and  treated  us  kindly.  It  waa 
no  small  pleasure  to  me,  that  my  worthy  friend  fomid  his  family  In  good 
health,  and  his  afiairs  in  good  order.  He  came  into  this  ramble  so  frankly, 
that  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  been  a  sufferer  by  it  In  the  gaiety 
of  our  hearts  we  drank  our  bottle  a  little  too  freely,  which  had  an  unusual 
effect  on  persons  so  long  accustomed  to  simple  element  We  were  both 
of  us  raised  out  of  our  beds  in  the  same,  manner,  and  near  the  same  time* 
which  was  a  &ir  proof  that  people  who  t»eath  the  same  aur,  and  are  engaged 
in  the  same  way  of  living,  will  be  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  same  indispositions. 
And  this  may  explain  why  distempers  sometimes  go  round  a  family,  without 
any  reason  to  believe  they  are  infectious,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
vulgar. 

I6tb.  After  pouring  down  a  basin  of  chocolate,  I  wished  peace  to  that 
hous%  and  departed.  As  long  as  Mr.  Banister  had  been  absent  from  his 
&mily,  he  was  yet  so  kind  as  to  conduct  me  to  major  Mumford's,  and  which 
was  more,  his  wife  very  obligingly-consented  to  it  The  major  seemed  over- 
joyed at  his  being  returned  safe  and  sound  from  the  perils  of  the  woods, 
though  his  satls&ction  had  some  check  from  tiie  change  his  pret^  wife  bad 
suflEo'ed  in  her  complexion.  The  vennilion  of  her  cheeks  had  given  place  a 
litUe  to  the  saffron,  by  means  of  a  small  tincture  of  the  yellow  jaundice.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  so  feir  a  flower  thus  faded,  and  recommraded  the  best  re- 
medy I  could  think  oC  After  a  refreshment  of  about  an  hour,  we  went  on  to 
Col  BolliDg's,  who  was  so  gracious  as  to  send  us  an  invitation.  As  much  in 
haste  as  I  was  to  return  to  my  family,  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  that  place, 
but  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  stay  dinner,  nor  could  even  madam 
de  Graffenriedt's  smiles  on  one  side  of  her  face  shake  my  resolution.  From 
thence  we  proceeded  to  Col.  Mumford's,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new 
lease,  were  any  dependence  to  be  upon  looks,  w  any  indulgence  allowed  to 
the  wishes  of  his  friends.  An  honester  a  man,  a  fairer  trader,  or  a  kinder 
friend,  this  country  never  produced :  God  send  any  of  his  sons  may  have  the 
grace  to  take  after  him.  We  took  a  running  repast  with  this  good  man* 
and  then  bidding  adieu  both  to  him  and  Mr.  Banister,  I  mounted  once  more, 
and  obstinately  pursued  my  journey  home,  though  the  clouds  threatened,  and 
the  heavens  looked  very  lowering.  1  had  not  passed  the  court-house  before  it 
began  to  pour  down  like  a  spout  upon  me.  Neverthdess,  I  pushed  forward 
with  vigour,  and  got  dripping  wet  before  I  could  reach  Merchant's  Hope  Point 
My  boat  was  there  luckily  waiting  fer  me,  and  wafted  me  safe  over.  And 
thejoyof  meeUngmy.femlfyinhraltb  made  me  in  amtnnent  foi^all  tbo 
fiitlguea  of  the  journey,  as  much  as  if  I  had  been  husquenawed.  However, 
the  good  Providence  that  attended  me,  and  my  whole  company,  will  I  hop* 
sU«k  fiut  Id  my  memory,  and  make  me  everlastingly  thankftil 


AU$i  of  our  Company  of  all  sorts. 


Mywrft; 
liajoi  Mayo, 
Major  Mumford, 
Mr.  Banister, 
Mr.  Jmms, 


Thomas  Wilson, 
Joseph  Colson, 
Harry  Morris, 
Bobert  Boiling, 
Thomas  Hooper, 


Three  Indians, 
Three  ne^oes. 
Twenty  horses. 
Four  dogs. 
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My  plat  of  tteenty  thousand  cures  in  North  Carolina.  Surveyed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 733,  by  Mr.  Mayo,  being  ffi&en  mile»  long,  three  broad  at  the  v>e$t  end, 
and  one  at  the  eatt. 

Virginia. 

Dividing  Line.     V  .        >^Bg"^^^^^  ^^^S^ 


North  Carolina, 

a.  Cascade  creek.      6.  Lowland  creek.      c.  Kiahan  branch.      d.  Sable  creek.  - 
e.  Sauro  creek.  Sauro  town. 


An  account  qf  the  distance*  qf  place*. 

From  Westover  to  CoL  Mumford's,        •      -      •      -      -  16  miles: 

Ftom  Col.  Mumford's  to  major  Mmnford's,  -      .      .      .  6 

From  thence  to  Sapponi  chapel,   20 

From  Uience  to  major  Embry's  on  Nottoway,       -      -      -  10 

From  thence  to  Brunswick  court-house,   15 

From  thence  to  Meherrin  river,   8 

From  thence  to  the  ford  on  Roanoke,      -----  12 

From  thence  to  Col.  Stith's  copper  mine,      -      -      -      -  20 

From  thence  to  Butcher's  creek,   6 

From  thence  to  Blue  Stone  Castle,   12 

From  thence  to  the  ford  into  the  fork   7 

From  thence  to  Birche's  creek,  5 

From  thence  to  Banister  river,   6 

From  thence  to  Morris  creek,  --3 

From  thence  to  the  Med  way,      -      -      -      -      -      -  14 

From  thence  to  Maostie  creek,  2 

From  hence  to  Fork  creek.  .6 

From  hence  to  Peter's  creek,   -2 

From  hrace  to  Jones'  creek,   2 

From  hence  to  the  first  ford  over  the  Dan,      .      .      -      -  if 

Fnan  hence  to  Cane  creek,   2^ 

From  bence  to  the  second  ford  of  the  Dan,      -      •      •      -  4^ 

From  hence  to  the  mouth  of  Sable  creek,      .      -      -      -  8  * 

From  hence  to  the  south-east  comer  of  my  land,  1 

FrcKtt  thence  to  the  Dan  on  my  back  line,     -  8 

Fran  th«ice  to  the  Irvin  on  my  back  line,      .      -      .      -  6 
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From  thence  to  my  south-west  corner,         ...      -        1  biU» 
From  thence  to  my  corner  on  the  west  of  the  Irvin,  3 
From  thence  to  the  Dan  along  my  upper-Une,       -       -      -  4i 
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From  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irvin,  li 

From  thence  to  Sauro  creek,  S| 

From  thence  to  where  my  back-line  crosses  the  Dan,  .  -  5 
From  thence  to  my  south-east  comer,  -      -      -      -  8 

From  thence  to  Cliff  creek,   10 

From  thence  to  Hixe's  creek,  2 

From  thence  to  Hatcher's  creek,  I 

From  thence  to  Cocquade  creek,  5 

From  thence  to  the  upper  ford  of  Hico  river,  -  ...  7 
From  thence  to  Jesuit's  creek,  ..*-.-.  4 
From  thence  to  where  the  line  cuts  Sugar  Tree  creek,  -  -  5 
From  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Tree  creek,  ...  4 
From  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Hico  river,  -----  7 
From  thence  to  Wilson's  quarter  on  Tewahominy  creek,      -     "  1 

From  thence  to  the  Dan,  *     -      -      -  I 

From  thence  across'the  fork  to  the  Staunton,       -      -      .  2 

From  thence  to  Blue  Stone  Castle,  7 

From  thence  to  Sandy  creek,   -  5 

From  thence  to  Mr.  Mumford's  plantation,       .      -      -      -  2 

From  thence  to  Butcher's  cre^  6 

From  thence  to  Allen's  creek,   9 

From  thence  to  Joshua  Nicholson's  on  Mehenin,  -      -      -  18  . 

From  thence  to  Brunswick  court-house.   8 

From  thence  to  Nottoway  bridge,   14 

Prom  thence  to  Sapponi  Chapel   10 

From  thence  to  Mr.  Banister's  on  Hatcher's  ran,  -      -      -  12 

From  thence  to  Col  Boiling's  plantation,  9 

From  thence  to  CoL  Mumford's  plantatioii,  .      -      -      .  5 

From  thence  to  Westover,   18 
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PROGRESS  TO  THE  MINES, 


IN  TMti  TEAR  1732. 


September  ISth.  For  the  pleasure  of  the  good  company  of  Mrs.  Byrd, 
and  her  little  governor,  my  son,  I  went  about  half  way  to  the  falls  in  the 
chariot.  There  we  halted,  not  far  from  a  purling  stream,  and  upon  the 
stump  of  a  propagate  oak  picked  the  bones  of  a  piece  of  roast  beef.  By 
the  spirit  which  that  gave  me,  I  was  the  Ijetter  able  to  part  with  the  dear 
companions  of  my  travels,  and  to  perform  the  rest  of  my  journey  on  horse- 
back by  myself.  I  reached  Shacco's  before  two  o'clock,  and  crossed  the 
river  to  the  mills.  I  had  the  grief  to  find  them  both  stand  as  still,  for  the  want 
of  water,  as  a  dead  woman's  tongue,  for  want  of  breatli.  It  had  rained 
so  little  for  many  weeks  above  the  iails,  that  the  Naiades  had  hardly  water 
enough  left  to  wash  their  faces.  However,  as  we  ought  to  turn  all  our  mis- 
fortunes to  the  best  advantage,  I  directed  Mr.  Booker,  my  first  minister 
there,  to  make  use  of  the  lowness  of  the  water  for  blowing  up  the  rocks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canal.  For  that  purpose  I  ordered  iron  drills  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  long,  pointed  with  steel,  chisel  fashion,  in  order  to  make 
holes,  into  which  weput  our  cartridges  of  povder,containing  each  about  three 
ounces.  There  wanted  skill  among  my  engineers  to  choose  the  best  parts  of 
the  stone  for  boring*  tliat  we  might  tdow  to  the  most  advantage.  They 
made  all  their  holes  quite  peipendicular,  whereas  th^  ^ould  have  humoured 
the  grain  of  the  stone  for  the  more  eSectuid  execution.  I  ordered  the  points 
of  the  drills  to  be  made  chisel  way,  rather  than  the  diamond,  that  they  might 
need  to  be  sddomcr  repaired,  though  in  stcme  the  diamond  points  would 
make  the  most  despatch.  The  water  now  flowed  out  of  the  river  so  slowly, 
that  the  miller  was  obliged  to  pond  it  up  in  the  canal,  by  setting  open  the 
flood-gates  at  the  mouth,  and-  shutting  those  close  at  the  mill.  By  this  con- 
trivance, he  was  able  at  any  time  to  grind  two  or  three  bushels,  either  for  his 
choice  customers,  or  for  the  use  of  my  plantations.  Then  I  walked  to  the 
place  where  they  broke  the  flax,  which  is  wrought  with  much  greater  ease 
than  the  hemp,  and  is  much  better  for  spinning.  From  thence  1  paid  a  visit 
to  the  weaver,  who  needed  a  little  of  Minerva's  inspiration  to  make  the  most 
of  a  piece  of  ploth.  Then  I  looked  in  upon  my  Caledonian  spinster,  who  was 
mended  more  in  her  looks  than  in  her  humour.  However,  she  promised' 
much,  though  at  the  same  tune  intended  to  perform  little.  She  is  too  high- 
spirited  for  Mr.  Booker,  who  hates  to  have  his  sweet  temper  ruffled,  and  will 
rather  suffer  matters  to  go  a  little  wrong  sometimes,  than  give  his 
righteous  spirit  any  uneasiness.  He  is  very  honest,  and  would  make  an 
admirable  overseer  where  servants  will  do  as  they  are  ^Id.  But  eye-servants, 
who  want  abundance  of  owlooking,  are  not  so  prcqper  to  be  committed  to 
•  his  care.  I  found  mysdfout  of  order,  and  for  that  reason  retired  early;  yet 
with  all  this  precantion  had  a  gmtle  fever  in  the  night,  but  towards  morning 
nature  set  open  all  her  gates,  uid  drove  it  out  in  a  plentiful  perspiration. 
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.  19thi  The  worst  of  this  fever,  was,  that  It  put'me  tp  the  necessity  of 
taking  another  punce  of  bark.  I  moistened  every  dose  with  a  littlte  brandy, 
and  filled  tlis  glass  up  with  water,  which  is  tlA  least  nauseous  way  of  takmg 
this  popish  medicine,  and'  besides  hinders  it  Scoiji  purging.  '  After  I  had 
swallowed  a  fevf  poached  eggs,  we  rode  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and 
from  thence  crossed  over  to  the  broad  rock  island  in  a.canoe.  -  Our  errand 
was  to  view  somtf  iron  ore,  which  we  dug  up  in  two  places.  That  on  the 
surface  seemed  very  spongy  and  poor,  which  gare  us  no  greaf  encourage- 
ment to  search  deeper,  nor  did  the  quantity  appear  to  be  very  great  How- 

-  ever,  for  my  greater  satisfaction,  I  ordered  a  hand  to  dig  there  for  some  time 
this  winter.  We  walked  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  being  about 
Haifa  mile  in  length,  and  found  the  soil  very  good,  and  too  higti  for  any  flood, 
less  than  that  of  DeuccUion,  to  do  the  least  damage.  There  is  9  very  wild 
prospect  both  upward  and  downward,  the  river  being  full  of  rocks,  over 
which  the  stream  tumbled  with  a  murmur,  loud  enough  to  drown  the  notes 
of  a  scolding  wife.  This  island  would  make  an  agreeable  hermitage  for  any 
good  Christian,  who  had  a  mind  to  retire  from  tlie  world.  Mr.  Booker  told 
me  how  Dr.  Iretoh  had  cured  him  once  of  a  looseness,  which  had  been  upon 
him  two  whole  years.  He  ordered  him  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  with  directions  to 
take  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  so  soon  as  ho  had  had  twp  physical 
stools.  Then  he  rested  one  day,  and  the  next  he  ordered  him  another  dose 
of  the  same  quantity  of  laudanum  to  be  taken,  also  after  the  second  stool. 
When  this  was  done,  he  finished  the  cure  by  giving  him'  1  '  '!!-">pw  of 
laudanum  every  night  for  five  nights  running.  The  doctor  ii.^  ^i^  'l  ujiljii  tbo 
necessity  of  stopping  the  operation  of  the  rhubarb  before  it  v  "i  l  quite  off, 
that  what  remained  behind  might  strengthen  the  bowels.  I  >uis  piinotua!  In 
swallowing  my  bark,  and  that  I  might  nse  exercise  upon  it,  1  ode  to  prince's 
Folly,  and  my  Lord's  islands,  where  I  saw  very  fine  com.  In  UjO  mean  time 
Vulcan  came  in  order  to  make  the  drills  for  boring  the  rocks,  and  gave  ' 
me  hi^  parole  he  would,  by  the  grace  of  God,  attend  the  work$  dU  tbey  ^e!r6 
finished,  which  he  performed  as  lamely  as  if  he  had  been  t£  tt^Df  v3^4' 
dead  horse,  and  not  for  readymoney.  I  made  a  North  CarolinarCttiaia^l^OD 
fresh  pork,  though  we  had  a  plate  of  green  peas  after  it,  by  way  of  ibr 
the  safety  of  our  noses.  Then  my  first  minister  I  IkM  some  serious  can^ 
versation  about  my  afiairs,  and  I  find  nothing  dMuflJ^liis  peaceabfe  splril 
so  much  as  the  misbehavior  of  the  spinster  aljove-mentioned.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  pity  a  man,  who  had  it  always  in  his  ]iowor  to  do  hiniaelf  and  her 
justice,  and  would  not  If  she  were  a  drunkard.  ;i  scdld,  a  thief,  or  a  slaoder- 
er,  we  had  wlioiesome  laws,  that  would  make  ]ipr  back  smart  for  the  diveiv 
slon  of  her  other  members,  and  it  was  his  fault  lif  l:,id  not  put  iho^e  ^vllole- 
some  severities  in  execution.  1  retired  in  decent  tiiue  to  my  owi^anm-lljuefit, 
and  slept  very  comfortably  upon  my  bark,  forgetting  all  tile  HdlMe^Bea 
arismg  from  overseers  and  negroes.  * 

20th.  I  continued  the  bark,  and  then  tossed  down  my  poached  eggs,  with  its 
much  ease  as  SMoe  good  breeders  slip  children  into  the  world.   About  nine 

^  .1  left  the  prudentest  orders  I  could  think  of  with  my  vizier,  and  then  crossed 
the  river  to  Shacco's.  I  made  a  running  visit  to  three  of  my  quarters,  where* 
besides  finding  all  the  people  well,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  better  crops  than 
usual  both  of  com  and  tobacco.  I  parted  there  with  my  intendant,  aiid  pun. 
sued  my  journey  to  Mr.  Randolph's,  at  Tuckahoe,  without  meeting  with  any; 
a^enture  by  the  way.  Here  I  found  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  was  packing  up 
heri}aggage  with  dttign  to  follow  ber  husband  the  next  day,  who  was  gone 
to  a  new  settlement  in  Goochland.  Both  he  and  she  have  been'aboat  seven 
years  persuading  themsdves  to  Temove  to  that  retired  part  of  the  countiy, 
though  tbey  had,the  two  strong  arguments  of  health  and  interest  for^  doing. 
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The  widow  smiled  gractoiuly  upon  me,  and  entertained  me  very  handsom^. 
Here  1  learned  all  the  tragical  story  of  her  dau^ter*8  humUe  marriage  with 
her  uncle's  overseer.  Besides  the  meanness  of  this  mortal's  aspect,  the  man 
has  not  one  visible  qualification,  except  impudence,  to  recommend  him  to  a 
female's  inclinations.  But  there  is  sometimes  such  a  charm  in  that  Hibernian 
endowment,  that  frail  woman  cannot  withstand  it,  though  it  stand  alone 
without  any  other  recommendation.  Had  she  run  away  with  a  gentleman 
or  a  pretty  fellow,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  her,  though  he 
were  of  inferior  fortune :  but  to  stoop  to  a  dirty  plebeian,  without  any  kind 
of  merit,  is  the  lowest  prostitution.  I  found  the  fiunily  justly  enraged  at  It; 
and  though  I  had  more  good  nature  than  to  join  in  her  condemnation,  yet  I 
coukt  deviae  no  excuse  for  so  senseless  a  prank  as  this  young  gentlewoman  had 
{dsyed.  Hero  good  drink  was  more  scarce  than  good  victuals,  the  famHj 
being  reduced  to  the  last  bottle  of  wine,  which  was  therefore  husbanded  v^ 
carefully.  But  the  water  was  excellent  The  heir  of  the  Gunily  did  not 
come  home  till  late  in  the  evening.  He  la  a  pretty  young  man,  but  had  the 
mtefintone  to  becnne  his  own  master  too  eocai.  TMs  puts  yonng  fellowe 
upon  wrong  pumdta,  bdbre  they  have  sense  to  judge  rightly  for  themselves. 
Thou^  tt  the  same  time  they  have  a  strange  conceit  of  their  own  suflSciencf, 
vhen  they  grow  near  twenty  years  <dd,  especially  if  they  happen  to  hare  a 
small  smattering  of  learning.  It  is  then  they  fancy  themselves  wiser  than 
all  thdr  tutors  and  governors,  which  makes  them  headstrong  to  all  advice^ 
and  above  all  reproof  and  admonition. 

21  St  I  was  sorry  in  the  morning  to  find  myself  stoppM  In  my  career  by 
bed  weather  brought  upon  us  by  a  north-east  wind.  This  drives  a  world 
of  raw  unkindly  vapours  upon  ns  from  Newfoundland,  laden  with  blight, 
coughs,  and  [rieurisies.  However,  I  complained  not}  lest  I  might  be  sus- 
pected to  be  tired  of  the  good  company.  Though  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not 
ao  much  upon  her  guard,  but  mutinied  strongly  at  the  rain,  that  hindered 
her  from  pursuing  her  dear  husband.  I  said  what  I  could  to  comfort  a  gen- 
tlewoman under  so  sad  a  disappointment  I  told  her  a  husband,  that  stayed 
■o  much  at  hosoe  as  tier's  did,  could  be  no  such  violent  rarity,  as  for  a  wo- 
man to  venture  her  precious  health,  to  go  daggling  through  the  rain  after 
him,  or  to  be  miseraUe  if  she  happened  to  be  prevented.  That  it  was 
prudent  for  married  peopie  to  (est  sometimes  from  one  anotlier,  that  they 
mig^t  ccune  together  again  with  the  better  stcNuadi.  That  the  best  things  to 
this  world,  if  ocmstant^  used,  are  apt  to  be  doying,  which  a  little  absence 
tttid  abstinence  would  prevent  Thii  was  strai^  doctrine  to  a  fimd  fonale. 
who  fondes  people  should  love  with  as  little  reason  after  marriage  as  before, 
btiie  B&tmooa  montfeur  I!iiarij,the  minister  of  the  parish,  came  to  make  me 
a  ^t  He  had  been  a  Romish  priest,  but  found  reasons,  cither  spiritual  cr 
temporal,  to  quit  that  gay  religion.  The  foult  of  this  new  convert  is,  that  he 
looks  for  as  much  respect  from  his  protestant  flock,  as  is  paid  to  the  popish 
clergy,  which  our  Ukbred  Hugonots  do  not  understand.  Madam  Mar^i  had 
so  much  curiodty  as  to  want  to  come  too ;  but  another  horse  was  wanting, 
and  she  believed  it  would  have  too  vulgar  an  -air  to  ride  behind  her  husband. 
This  w(Hnan  was  of  the  true  exchange  breed,  foil  of  discourse,  but  void  of 
discretion,  and  married  a  parson,  with  the  idle  hopes  he  might  some  time  or 
other  come  to  t>e  his  grace  of  Canterbury.  The  gray  mare  is  the  better 
horse  in  that  family,  and  the  poor  man  submits  to  her  wild  vagaries  for  peace* 
■ake.  She  has  just  enough  of  the  fine  lady,  to  run  in  debt,  and  be  (rf*  no 
^gnification  in  her  household.  And  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  her 
from  undoing  her  loving  husband  will  lie^  that  nobody  wiU  trust  them  lieyond 
the  sixteen  thousand,*  which  is  socm  run  out  in  a  Goochland  store.  The 
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way  of  dealing  there  is,  for  some  annll  merchant  or  pedler  to  bfay  a  Scott 
pennyworth  of  goods,  and  clap  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  upon  that 
At  this  rate  the  parson  cannot  be  paid  much  more  for  his  preaching  than  it 
is  worth.  No  sooner  was  our  visiter  retired,  but  the  facetious  widow  was 
so  kind  as  to  let  me  into  all  this  secret  history,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
exceedingly  sorry  that  the  woman  should  be  so  indiscreet,  and  the  man  so 
tame  as  to  be  governed  by  an  unprofitable  and  fantastical  wife. 

22d.  We  had  another  wet  day,  to  try  both  Mrs.  Fleming's  patience  and 
my  good  breeding.  The  north-east  wind  commonly  ^icks  by  us  three  or 
four  days,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  damps,  injurious  both  to  man  and 
beast  The  worst  of  it  was,  we  had  no  good  liquor  to  warm  our  blood,  and 
fortify  our  spirits  against  so  strong  a  malignity.  However,  I  was  cheerfiil 
under  all  these  misfortunes,  and  expressed  no  concern  but  a  decent  fear  lest 
my  long  visit  might  be  troublesome.  Since  I  was  like  to  have  thus  much 
leisure,  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  subject  a  dull  married  man  could 
introduce  that  might  best  bring  the  widow  to  the  use  of  her  tongue.  At 
length  I  discovered  she  was  a  tiotable  quack,  md  therefore  paid  that  regard 
to  her  knowledge,  as  to  put  some  questions  to  her  about  the  bad  distemper 
that  raged  then  in  the  country.  I  mean  the  bloody  flux,  that  was  broughC 
us  in  the  negro-i^ip  consigned  to  Col.  Braxton.  She  tcAd  me  she  made  use 
of  very  simple  remedies  in  that  case,  with  very  good  success.  She  did  the 
business  either  with  hartshorn  diink,  that  had  fdantain  leaves  boiled  In  it, 
or  dse  with  a  strong  decoction  of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  in  new  milk  instead 
of  water.  I  agreed  with  her  that  those  remedies  might  be  very  good,  but 
would  be  more  effectual  after  a  dose  or  two  of  Indian  physic.  But  for  fear 
this  conversation  might  be  too  grave  for  a  widow,  I  turned  the  discourse^ 
and  iKgan  to  talk  of  plays,  and  findmg  her  taste  lay  most  towards  comedy, 
I  offered  my  service  to  read  one  to  her,  which  she  kindly  accepted.  She 
produced  the  second  part  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  had  diverted  the 
town  for  forty  nights  successively,  and  gamed  four  thousand  pounds  to  the 
author.  This  was  not  owing  altogether  to  the  wit  or  humour  that  spark- 
led in  it,  but  to  some  political  reflections,  that  seemed  to  hit  the  minjp- 
try.  But  the  great  advantage  of  the  author  was,  that  his  interest  was  so- 
licited by  the  dutchess  of  Q.ueensbury,  which  no  man  could  refuse  who  had 
but  half  an  eye  in  his  head,  or  half  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  Her  grace,  like 
death,  spared  nolrady,  but  even  took  my  lord  Selkirk  in  for  two  guineas,  to 
repair  which  extravagance  ho  lived  upon  Scots  herrings  two  months  after- 
wards. But  the  best  story  was,  she  made  a  very  smart  officer  In  Ms  majes- 
ty's guards  ^ve  her  a  guinea,  who  swearing  at  die  same  time  it  was  all  he 
tud  Ui  the  world,  she  sent  him  fifty  for  it  fihe  next  day,  to  reward  his  obe- 
dience. After  having  acqu^nted  my  company  with  the  history  of  the  {day, 
I  read  three  acts  of  it,  and  left  Mrs.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Randolph  to  fini^  it, 
who  read  as  well  as  most  actors  do  at  a  rehearsal.  Thus  we  killed  the  time, 
and  triumphed  over  the  bad  weather. 

23d.  The  clouds  continued  to  drive  from  the  north-east,  and  to  menace  us 
with  more  rain.  But  as  the  lady  resolved  to  venture  through  it,  I  thought  it 
a  shame  for  me  to  venture  to  fluich.  Therefore,  after  fortifyhig  myself  with 
two  capacious  dishes  of  coffee,  and  making  my  compliments  to  the  ladies, 
I  mounted,  and  Mr.  Randolph  was  so  kind  as  to  tie  my  guide.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles,  in  a  path  as  narrow  as  that  which  leads  to  heaven, 
but  much  more  dirty,  we  reached  the  homely  dwelling  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Marij.  His  land  is  much  more  barren  than  his  wife,  and  needs  all  Mr. 
Bradley's  skill  in  agriculture  to  make  it  bring  corn.  Thence  we  proceeded 
flve  miles  ftirther,  to  a  mill  of  Mr.  Randolph's,  that  Is  apt  to  stand  still  when 
there  &]ls  but  little  rain,  and  to  be  carried  away  when  there  foils  a  great 
deal.   Then  we  pursued  a  very  Wind  path  four  miles  ferther,  which  puz- 
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tied  my  guide,  who  I  suspect  led  me  out  of  tiwway.  At  length  we  cam« 
into  a  great  road,  where  he  took  leave,  after  giving  me  some  very  confused 
directions,  and  so  left  me  to  blunder  out  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  myself 
I  lost  myaelf  more  than  once,  but  soon  recovered  the  right  way  again.  About 
three  miles  after  quitting  my  guide,  I  passed  the  south  branch  of  Pamunl^ 
river,  near  fifty  yards  over,  and  full  of  stones.  After  this,  I  had  eight  miles 
to  Mr.  Chisw^'s,  where  I  arrived  about  two  o'clock,  and  saved  my  dinner. 
I  was  very  handwmdy  entertained,  finding  every  thing  very  clean,  and  very 
good.  I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Chiswell  in  twenty-four  years,  which,  alas!  had 
made  great  havoc  with  her  pretty  &ce,  and  [doughed  very  deep  farrows  in 
her  fair  skin.  It  was  impossible  to  know  her  again,  so  much  the  flower  was 
faded.  However,  though  she  was  grown  an  old  woman,  yet  she  was  one 
of  those  absolute  rarities,  a  very  good  old  woman.  I  found  Mr.  Chiswell  a 
sensible,  well-bred  man,  and  .very  frank  in  communicating  his  knowledge  in 
the  mystery  of  making  iron,  wherein  he  has  had  long  experience.  I  told 
him  I  was  come  to  spy  the  land,  and  inform  myself  of  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  an  iron  work  with  effect.  That  I  sought  my  instruction  from 
him,  who  understood  the  whole  mystery,  having  gained  full  experience  in 
every  part  of  it ;  only  I  was  very  sorry  he  had  bought  that  experience  so 
dear.  He  answered  that  he  would,  with  great  sincerity,  let  me  into  the  little 
knowledge  he  had,  and  so  we  immediately  entered  upon  the  business.  He 
assured  me  the  first  step  I  was  to  take  was  to  acquaint  myself  fully  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  my  ore.  For  that  reason  I  ought  to  keep  a  good 
pick-axe  man  at  work  a  whole  year  to  search  if  there  be  a  sufficient  quantity, 
without  which  it  would  be  a  very  rash  undertaking.  That  I  should  also 
have  a  skilful  person  to  try  the  richness  of  the  ore.  Nor  is  it  great  advan- 
tage to  have  it  exceeding  rich,  because  then  ft  wOl  yield  brittle  iron,  which 
is  not  valuable.  But  the  way  to  have  it  tough  is  to  mix  poor  ore  and  rich 
t<%ether,  which  makes  the  poorer  sort  extremely  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  iron.  Then  he  showed  me  a  sample  of  the  richest  ore  they 
have  in  England,  which  srields  a  full  moiety  of  iron.  It  was  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  smooth  and  greasy,  and  not  exceedingly  heavy ;  but  it  produced  so 
brittle  a  metal,  that  they  were  obliged  to  melt  a  poorer  ore  along  with  it 
He  told  me,  after  I  was  certain  my  ore  was  good  and  plentiful  enough,  my 
next  inquiry  ought  to  be,  how  far  it  lies  from  a  stream  proper  to  build  a 
furnace  upon,  and  again  what  distance  that  furnace  wlU  be  from  water  car- 
riage; because  the  charge  of  carting  a  great  way  is  very  heavy,  and  eats 
out  a  great  part  of  the  profit.  That  this  was  the  misfortune  of  the  mines  of 
Predericksville,  where  they  were  obliged  to  cart  the  ore  a  mile  to  the  furnace, 
and  after  it  was  run  into  iron,  to  carry  that  twenty-four  miles,  over  an  uneven 
road  to  Rappahannock  river,  about  a  mile  below  Fredericksburg,  to  a  planta- 
tion the  company  rented  of  Col.  Page.  If  I  were  satisfied  with  the  situation, 
I  was  In  the  next  place  to  consider  whether  I  had  woodland  enough  near 
the  furnace  to  supply  it  with  charcoal,  whereof  it  would  require  a  prodigious 
quantity.  That  the  properest  wood  for  that  purpose  was  that  of  <rily  Idnd, 
such  as  pine,  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  and  in  short  all  that  yields  cones,  nuts, 
or  acorns.  That  two  miles  square  of  wood,  would  supply  a  moderate  fur- 
nace; so  that  what  you  fell  first  may  have  time  to  grow  up  again  to  a  pro- 
per bigness  (which  must  tie  four  inches  over)  by  tiiat  time  the  rest  is  cut 
down.  He  told  me  ferther,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  including  wo- 
men, were  necessary  to  carry  on  all  the  business  of  an  iron  work,  and  the 
more  Vhrginians  amongst  them  the  better ;  though  in  that  number  he  com- 
prehended carters,  colliers,  and  those  that  plant^  the  com.  That  if  there 
should  be  much  carting,  it  would  require  one  thousand  six  hundred  barrels 
of  corn  yearly  to  support  the  people,  and  the  cattle  employed;  nor  does  even 
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that  quantity  suffice  at  Predericksvilte.  That  If  all  these  circiunstances 
should  happily  concur,  and  you  could  procure  honest  colliers  and  firemen, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  do,  you  may  easily  run  eight  hundred  tons  of  sow 
iron  a  year.  The  whole  charge  of  freight,  custom,  commission,  and  other 
expenses  in  England,  will  not  exceed  thirty  shillings  a  ton,  and  it  will  com- 
monly sell  for  six  pounds,  and  then  the  clear  profit  will  amount  to  four 
pounds  and  ten  shillings.  So  that  allowmg  the  ten  shillings  for  accidents, 
you  may-  reasonably  expect  a  clear  profit  of  four  pounds,  which  being  multi- 
plied by  eight  hundred,  will  amount  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  to  pay  you  for  your  land  and  negroes.  But  then  it  behooved  me  to  be 
fully  informed  of  the  whole  matter  myself,  to  prevent  being  imposed  up(Hi; 
and  if  any  offered  to  put  tricks  upon  me,  to  punish  them  as  they  desenra 
Thus  ended  our  conversatioii  for  this  day,  and  I  retired  to  a  very  dean 
lodging  in  another  house,  and  took  my  bark,  but  was  forced  to  take  It  in 
vater,  by  reason  a  light  fingered  damsel  had  ransacked  my  baggage,  and 
drunk  up  my  brandy.  This  unhappy  girl,  it  seems,  is  a  baronet*s  daughter; 
but  het  compl«don,  bebig  red-hah^,  inclined  her  so  much  to  lewdness,  that 
her  fether  sent  her,  under  the  care  of  the  virtuous  Mr.  Cheep,  to  seek  bar  for- 
tune ou  this  side  the  globa 

24th.  My  friend,  Mr.  Chiswell,  made  me  reparation  for  the  robbery  of  his 
sorant,  by  filling  my  bottle  again  with  good  brandy.  It  being  Sunday,  I 
made  a  motion  for  going  to  church,  to  see  the  growth  of  the  parish,  but  un- 
luckily  the  sermon  happened  to  be  at  the  chapel,  which  was  too  iar  off.  I 
was  unwillhig  to  tire  my  friend  with  any  further  discourse  upon  h-on,  and 
th^^ore  turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects.  And  talking  of  manage- 
ment, he  let  me  into  two  secrets  worth  remembering.  He  said  the  quickest 
way  in  the  world  to  stop  the  fermentation  of  any  liquor  was  to  keep  a  light- 
ed match  of  brimstone  under  the  cask  for  some  time.  This  is  useful  in  so 
warm  a  country  as  this,  where  cider  is  apt  to  work  Itself  off  both  of 
its  strength  and  sweetness.  The  other  secret  was  to  keep  weevils  out  ot 
wheat  and  other  grain.  You  have  nothing  to  do,  said  he,  but  to  pot  a  bag 
of  pepper  into  every  heap^  or  cask,  which  those  insects  have  such'  an  azttt 
pattiy  to  that  tbqr  wiU  not  amnrqaeh  it  These  receipts  he  gave  too,  not 
npcm  repOTt,  but  upon  his  own  repeated  ezperioace;  He  fivther  told  me  be 
had  teewed  as  good  ale  of  malt  made  of  Lidian  com  aa  ever  be  tasted; 
all  the  objfiCOon  was,  he  could  neither  by  art,  or  standing,  ever  bring  it  to 
be  fine  In  the  cask.  The  quantity  of  com  he  employed,  in  brewing  a  cask 
of  forty  gallons  was  two  bushels  and  a  half,  which  made  it  very  strong  and 
pleasant  We  had  a  haunch  of  venison  for  dinner,  as  fiit  and  well  tasted  as 
If  it  had  eoam  out  of  Richmond  park.  In  these  upper  parts  of  the  country 
the  deer  are  in  better  case  than  below,  though  I  believe  the  buck  which  gave 
OS  so  good  a  dinner  had  eaten  out  his  value  in  peas,  which  will  make  deer  ex- 
ceedingly &t  In  the  afternoon,  I  walked  with  my  friend  to  his  mill,  which 
is  half  a  mile  fi:om  his  house.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock  very  firmly,  so  that  it 
is  more  apt  to  suffer  by  too  little  water,  (the  run  not  being  over  plentiful,) 
than  too  much.  On  the  other  side  of  this  stream  lie  several  of  Col.  Jones* 
plantations.  The  poor  negroes  upon  them  are  a  kind  of  Adamites,  very 
scantily  suppled  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries ;  nevertheless,  (which  is 
a  Itttle  incomprebensiUe,)  they  continue  in  perfect  health,  and  none  of  them 
die,  except  It  be  of  age.  However,  they  are  even  with  thdr  master,  and 
make  him  but  indifferent  crops,  so  that  he  gets  nothing  by  his  unjustice,  but 
the  scuidal  of  it  And  here  X  must  make  cme  remark,  which  I  am  a  Uttle 
unwilling  to  do  for  iear  of  encouraging  of  cruelty,  that  those  negroes  wbieh 
are  kept  the  barest  of  (Mothes  and  bedding  are  commcmly  the  freest  frnn 
siekiMss.  Juad  this  happens,  I  suppose,  by  their  being  all  fktset  and  therefore 
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better  proof  agafaist  the  ludden  changes  oT  weather,  to  which  this  dimate  is 

unhai^Uy  subject 

25th.  After  saying  some  very  civil  things  to  Mrs.  Chiswell,  for  my  hand* 
some  entertainment,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  Mr.  Chiswell  his  phaeton,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  mines  at  FredericksTille.  We  could  converse  very  little 
by  the  way,  by  reason  of  our  different  voitures.  The  road  was  very  straight 
and  level  the  whole  journey,  which  was  twenty-five  miles,  the  last  ten 
whereof  I  rode  m  the  chair,  and  my  friend  on  my  horse,  to  ease  ourselves  by 
that  variety  of  motion.  About  a  mile  before  we  got  to  Fredericks  ville,  we 
forded  over  the  north  branch  of  Pamunky,  about  sixty  yards  over.  Neither 
this  nor  the  south  branch  run  up  near  so  high  as  the  mountains,  but  many  miles 
below  them  spread  out  into  a  kind  of  morass,  like  Chickahominy.  When  we 
approached  the  mines,  there  opened  to  our  view  a  large  space  of  cleared 
ground,  whose  wood  had  been  cut  down  for  coalmg.  We  arrived  here  about 
two  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Chiswell  had  been  so  provident  as  to  bring  a  cold 
venison  pasty,  with  which  we  appeased  our  appetites,  without  the  impatience 
of  waiting.  When  our  tongues  were  at  leisure  for  discourse,  my  friend  told 
me  there  was  one  Mr.  Harrison,  in  England,  who  is  so  universal  a  dealer  in 
all  sorts  of  Inxi,  that  be  could  govern  the  market  just  as  he  pleased..  That 
it  was  by  his  artful  management  that  our  iron  from  the  plantations  sold 
for  less  than  that  made  in  England,  though  It  was  generally  reckoned  much 
better.  That  ours  would  hardly  fetch  six  pounds  a  ton,  when  their's  fetched 
seven  or  eight,  purely  to  serve  that  man's  interest.  Then  he  explained  the 
several  charges  upon  our  sow  iron,  after  it  was  put  on  board  the  ships.  That 
in  the  first  place  it  paid  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton  for  freight,  being 
just  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  ships,  which  carry  it  as  ballast,  or  wedge  it  in 
among  the  hogsheads.  When  it  gets  home,  it  pays  three  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  custom.  These  articles  together  make  no  more  than  eleven  shillings 
and  three  pence,  and  yet  the  merchants,  by  their  great  skill  in  multiplying 
chai^^  swell  the  account  up  to  near  thirty  shillings  a  ton  by  that  time  it 
gets  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  are  continually  adding  more  and  more,  as 
they  serve  us  in  our  accounts  of  tolxicca  He  told  me  a  strange  tiling  about 
Bted,  that  the  malting  of  the  best  remains  at  this  day  a  profound  secret  in 
the  breast  of  a  very  few,  and  therefore  is  in  danger  of  behig  lost,  as  the  art 
d  staining  of  ^ass,  and  many  others,  have  been.  He  could  only  teU  me  they 
used  beech  wood  tn  the  making  of  it  in  Europe,  and  bum  it  a  considerable 
time  in  powder  of  charcoal ;  but  the  mystery  lies  in  the  liquor  they  quench 
U  in.  After  dinner  we  took  a  walk  to  the  furnace,  which  Is  elegantly  built  of 
brick,  though  the  hearth  be  of  fire-stone.  There  we  saw  the  founder,  Mr. 
Derham,  who  is  paid  four  shillings  for  every  ton  of  sow  iron  that  he  runs, 
which  is  a  shilling  cheaper  than  the  last  workman  had.  This  operator  looked 
a  littie  melancholy,  because  he  had  nothing  to  do,  the  furnace  having  been 
cold  ever  smce  May.  for  want  of  com  to  support  the  cattie.  This  was  how- 
ever no  neglect  of  Mr.  Chiswell,  because  all  the  persons  he  had  contracted 
with  had  basely  disappointed  him.  But  having  received  a  small  supply,  they 
intended  to  blow  very  soon.  With  that  view  they  began  to  beat  the  furnace, 
which  is  six  weeks  before  it  comes  to  that  intense  h^t  required  to  run  the 
metal  in  perfection.  Neverthless,  they  commonly  begin  to  blow  when  the 
fire  has  been  kindled  a  week  or  ten  days.  Close  by  the  furnace  stood  a 
very  spacious  house  full  of  charcoal,  holding  at  least  four  hundred  loads, 
which  will  be  burnt  out  in  three  months  The  company  has  contracted  with 
Mr.  Harry  Willis  to  &11  the  wood,  and  then  maul  it  and  cut  it  Into  pieces  of 
<bur  feet  in  length,  and  bring  it  to  the  pits  where  it  is  to  be  coaled.  All  this 
be  baa  undertaken  to  do  for  two  shillings  a  conl,  whtcb  must  be  four  fe^ 
broad,  four  ftet  high,  and  eight  feet  long.   Being  thus  cairiod  to  the  pita,  the 
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collier  has  contracted  to  coal  It  for  five  shUUngs  a  knd,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  bushels.  The  fire  in  the  furnace  is  blown  by  two  mighty  patra 
of  bellows,  that  cost  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  these  bellows  are  moved 
by  a  great  wheel  of  twenty-six  feet  diameter.  The  wheel  again  is  carried 
round  by  a  small  stream  of  water,  conveyed  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  over  land  in  a  trough,  from  a  pond  made  by  a  wooden  dam.  But 
there  is  great  want  of  water  in  a  dry  season,  which  makes  the  furnace  often 
blow  out,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  works.  Having  thus  filled  my  head 
with  all  these  particulars,  we  returned  to  the  house,  where,  after  talking  of 
CoJ.  Spotswood,  and  his  stratagems  to  shake  oflF  his  partners,  and  secure  all 
his  mines  to  himself,  I  retired  to  a  homely  lodging,  which,  like  a  homespun 
mistress,  had  been  more  tolerable,  if  it  had  been  sweet. 

26th.  Over  our  tea,  Mr.  Chiswell  told  me  the  expense  which  the  company 
had  been  already  at  amounted  to  near  twelve  thousand  pounds:  but  then 
the  land,  n^proes,  and  cattle  were  all  included  in  that  charge.  However, 
the  money  began  now  to  come  In,  they  having  run  twelve  hundred  tons  of 
Iron,  and  all  theh:  heavy  disbursements  were  over.  Only  they  were  still 
forced  to  buy  great  quantities  of  com,  because  they  had  not  strength  of 
their  own  to  make  it.  That  they  had  not  more  than  eighty  n^roes,  and 
few  of  those  Virginia  bom.  That  they  need  forty  negroes  more  to  carry  an 
all  the  business  with  thehr  own  force.  They  have  fifteen  thousand  acres  of 
land,  though  little  of  it  rich  except  in  iron,  and  of  that  they  have  a  great 
quantity.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  took  up  the  mine  tract,  and  had  the  address  to 
draw  in  the  governor,  Capt.  Pearse,  Dr.  Nicolas  and  Mr.  Chisweli  to  be  jointly 
concerned  with  him,  by  which  contrivance  he  first  got  a  good  price  for  the 
land,  and  then,  when  he  had  been  very  little  out  of  pocket,  sold  his  share  to 
Mr.  Nelson  for  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  of  these  gentlemen  the  company 
at  present  consists.  And  Mr.  Chtswell  is  the  only  person  amongst  them  that 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  has  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  look- 
ing after  the  works,  and  richly  deserves  it.  After  breaking  our  fast  we  took 
a  walk  to  the  principal  mine,  about  a  mile  from  the  furnace,  where  they  had 
sunk  in  some  places  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  The  operator,  Mr. 
Gordon,  raised  the  ore,  for  which  he  was  to  have  by  contract  one  and  six- 
pence per  cart-load  of  twenty-six  hundred  weight  This  man  was  obliged 
to  hire  all  the  laborers  he  wanted  for  this  work  of  the  company,  after  the 
rate  of  twenty^ve  shillings  a  month,  and  for  all  that  was  able  to  clear  forty 
pounds  a-year  for  himselC  We  saw  here  several  large  heaps  of  ore  of  two 
sorts,  one  of  rich,  and  the  other  spongy  and  poor,  whteh  they  melted  together 
to  make  the  metiU  more  tough.  The  way  of  raising  the  ore  was  by  blowing 
it  up,  which  operation  I  saw  here  from  beginning  to  end.  They  fiirst  drilled 
a  hole  in  the  mine,  either  upright  or  sloping,  as  the  grain  of  it  required. 
This  hole  they  cleansed  with  a  rag  ftistened  to  the  end  of  an  iron  with  a 
worm  at  the  end  of  it  Then  they  put  in  a  cartridge  of  powder  containing 
about  three  oxmces,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reed  full  of  fiise  that  reached  to 
the  powder.  Then  they  rammed  dry  clay,  or  soft  stone  very  hard  into  the 
hole,  and  lastly  they  fired  the  fuse  with  a  paper  that  had  been  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried,  which  burning  slow  and  sure,  gave  leisure  to 
the  engineer  to  retire  to  a  proper  distance  before  the  explosioiL  This  in  the 
miners  language  is  called  making  a  blast,  which  will  loosen  several  hundred 
weight  of  ore  at  once ;  and  afterwards  the  laborers  easily  separate  it  with 
[dck-axes  and  carry  it  away  in  baskets  up  to  the  heap.  At  our  return  we 
saw  near  the  furnace  large  heaps  of  mine  with  charcoal  mixed  with  it,  a 
fltratnm  of  each  alt^nately,  beghining  first  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  at  the 
bottom.  To  this  they  put  fire,  whUAt  in  a  litde  time  spreads  through  the 
whdto  heap,  and  caknnes  die  ore,  which  afterwards  easily  cmmUes  Into 
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amall  pieces  fit  for  the  furnace.  There  was  likewise  a  mighty  quantity  of 
limestone,  brought  from  Bristol,  by  way  of  ballast,  at  two  and  sixpence  a  ton, 
,  which  they  are  at  the  trouble  to  cart  hither  from  Rappahannock  river,  but 
contrive  to  do  it  when  the  carts  return  from  carrying  of  iron.  They  put 
this  into  the  furnace  with  the  iron  ore,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton  of  stone  to 
ten  of  ore,  with  design  to  absorb  the  sulphur  out  of  the  iron,  which  would 
otherwise  make  it  brittle.  And  if  that  be  the  use  of  it,  oyster  shells  would 
certainly  do  as  well  as  limestone,  being  altogether  as  strong  an  tiltall,  if  not 
stronger.  Nor  can  their  being  taken  out  of  salt  water  be  any  objection,  be- 
cause it  is  pretty  certain  the  West  India  limestone,  which  is  thrown  np 
by  the  sea,  is  even  better  than  that  imported  from  Bristol.  But  the  founders 
who  never  tried  either  of  these  will  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  go  out  (tf 
th^  way,  though  the  reason  of  the  thing  be  never  so  evident.  I  observed 
the  richer  sort  of  mine,  being  of  a  dark  colour  mixed  with  rust,  was  laid  in 
a  heap  by  itsd^  and  so  was  the  poor,  which  was  of  a  liver  or  brick  colour. 
The  sow  iron  is  in  tiie  figure  of  a  half-round,  about  (wo  feet  and  a  balling, 
weighing  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  wiiereof  three  hundred  weight  make  a 
cart4oad  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  which  are  commonly  shod  to  save  their  hoofs 
in  those  stony  ways.  When  the  furnace  blows,  it  runs  about  twenty  tons  of 
iron  a  week.  -  The  founders  find  it  very  hot  work  to  tend  the  furnace,  e»- 
pectally  in  summer,  and  are  obliged  to  spend  no  small  part  of  their  earnings 
in  strong  drink  to  recruit  their  spirits.  Besides  the  founder,  the  collier,  and 
miner,  who  are  paid  in  proportion  to  their  work,  the  company  have  several 
other  of&cers  upon  wages,  a  stock-taker,  who  weighs  and  measures  every 
thing,  a  clerk,  who  keeps  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  a 
smith  to  shoe  their  cattle,  and  keep  alt  their  iron  work  in  repair,  a  wheel- 
wright, cartwright,  carpenter,  and  several  carters.  The  wages  of  all  these 
persons  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  so  that  including  Mr.  Chis- 
well's  salary,  they  disburse  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  standing 
wages.  The  provisions  too  are  a  heavy  article,  which  their  plantations  do  not 
yet  produce  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  though  they  are  at  the  charge  of  a  gene- 
ral ov&noer.  But  while  corn  is  so  short  with  them,  there  can  be  no  great 
increase  of  stock  of  any  kind. 

27th.  Having  now  pretty  well  exhausted  the  subject  of  sow  iron,  I  asked 
my  fkiead  some  questions  about  bar-iron.  He  tdd  me  we  had  as  yet  no 
(brge  erected  in  Viiiginia,  though  we  had  four  furnaces.  But  there  was  a 
very  good  one  set  up  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  Maryland,  that  made  exceed- 
ing good  work.  He  let  me  know  that  the  duty  in  England  upon  bar  iron 
was  twenty-four  shillings  a  ton,  and  that  it  sold  there  from  ten  to  sixteen 
pounds  a  ton.  This  would  pay  the  charge  of  forging  abundantly,  but  he 
doul)ted  the  parilament  of  England  would  soon  forbid  us  that  improvement, 
lest  after  that  we  should  go  ferther,  and  manu&cture  our  bars  into  all  sorts 
of  iron  ware,  as  they  already  do  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  Nay, 
be  questioned  whether  we  should  be  sufiered  to  cast  any  iron,  wjiich  they 
can  do  themsdves  at  their  furnaces.  Thus  ended  our  conversation,  and  I 
thanked  my  friend  for  being  so  free  in  communwating  every  thing  to  me. 
Then,  after  tipping  a  [ristole  to  the  clerk,  to  drink  prosperity  to  the  mines 
with  all  the  workmen,  1  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  goUig  part  of  my  journey 
in  the  phaeton.  I  took  my  leave  about  ten,  and  drove  over  a  spacious  level 
road  ten  miles,  to  a  bridge  built  over  the  river  Po,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
branches  of  Matapony,  about  forty  yards  wid&  Two  miles  beyond  that, 
we  passed  by  a  {riaitfs^ion  bekinging  to  the  company,  of  about  five  hundred 
acrea,  where  they  keep  a  great  number  of  oxen  to  relieve  those  that  have 
dragged  their  loaded  carts  thus  &r.  Three  ndles  larther  we  came  to  tbeOer- 
manna  rosd,  wliere  I  quitted  the  chair,  and  conttaiued  my  journey  on  hwse- 
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back.  I  rode  eight  miles  together  over  a  stony  road,  and  had  on  dtbo*  tidt 
continual  poisoned  fields,  with  nothing  but  saplings  growing  on  them.  Then 
I  came  into  the  main  county  road,  that  leads  from  EVedericksbarg  to  Qer- 
manna,  which  last  place  I  reached  in  ten  miles  more.  This  famous  town 
consists  of  Col.  Spotswood's  enchanted  castle  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and 
a  baker's  dozen  of  ruinous  tenements  on  the  other,  where  so  many  German 
families  had  dwelt  some  years  ago ;  but  are  now  removed  ten  miles  higher, 
in  the  fork  of  Rappahannock,  to  land  of  their  own.  There  had  also  been  a 
chapel  about  a  bow-shot  from  the  colonel's  house,  at  the  end  of  an  aveno* 
of  cherry  trees,  but  some  pious  people  had  lately  burnt  it  down,  with  intent 
to  get  (mother  built  nearer  to  their  own  homes.  Here  I  arrived  about  three 
o'clock,  and  found  only  Mrs.  Spotswood  at  home,  who  received  her  old  ac- 
quaintance with  many  a  gracious  smile.  I  was  carried  into  a  room  elegantly 
set  off  with  pier  glasses,  the  largest  of  which  came  soon  after  to  an  odd  misfor- 
tune. Amongst  other  favourite  animals  that  cheered  this  lady's  solitude,  a 
brace  of  tame  deer  ran  lamiliarly  about  the  house,  and  one  of  them  came  to 
stare  at  me  as  a  stranger.  But  unluckily  spying  his  own  figure  in  the  glass, 
he  made  a  spring  over  the  tea  table  that  stood  under  it,  and  shattered  the 
glass  to  {rieces,  and  falling  back  upon  the  tea  table,  made  a  terriUe  fraeaa 
among  the  china.  This  exploit  was  so  sudden,  and  accompanied  with  such 
a  ncrise,  that  Jt  surprised  me.  and  perf^y  frightened  Mrs.  Spotswood.  But 
It  vaa  worth  an  the  damage,  to  show  the  moderation  and  good  humour  with 
which  she  bore  this  disaster.  In  the  evening  the  noble  colond  came  home 
fi-om  his  mines,  who  saluted  me  very  civilly,  and  Mrs.  Spotswood^s  sister, 
Miss  Theky,  who  had  been  to  meet  him  en  cavalier,  was  so  kind  .  too  as  to 
bid  me  welcome.  We  talked  over  a  legend  of  old  stories,  supped  almut 
nine,  and  then  prattled  with  the  ladies,  till  it  was  time  for  a  traveller  to  retire 
In  the  mean  time  I  observed  my  old  friend  to  be  very  uxorious,  and  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  his  children.  This  was  so  opposite  to  the  maxims  he  used  to 
preach  up  tjefore  he  was  married,  that  I  could  not  forbear  rubbing  up  the 
memory  of  them.  But  he  gave  a  very  good-natured  turn  to  his  change  of 
sentiments,  by  alleging  that  whoever  brings  a  poor  gentlewoman  into  so  soli- 
tary a  place,  from  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance,  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  use  her  and  all  that  belongs  to  her  with  all  possible  tenderness. 

28th.  We  all  kept  snug  in  our  several  apartments  till  nine,  except  Miss 
Theky,  who  was  the  housewife  of  the  fomfly.  At  that  hour  we  met  over  a 
pot  of  cofiee,  which  was  not  quite  strong  enough  to  give  us  the  polsf. 
After  breal^tst  the  colonel  and  I  left  the  ladies  to  thdr  domestic  affidr^  and 
took  a  turn  in  the  garden,  which  has  nothing  beaotifiil  but  three  t»raca 
walks  that  &1I  in  slopes  one  b^v  another.  I  let  him  understand,  that  bfr> 
sides  the  jdeasnre  of  paying  him  a  visit,  I  came  to  be  instmetod  by  so  great  a 
master  in  the  mystery  of  making  of  iron,  wher^n  he  had  led  the  way,  and  was 
(he  Tubal  Cain  of  Virginia.  He  corrected  me  a  little  there,  by  assuring  me  be 
was  not  only  the  first  in  this  country,  but  the  first  in  North  America,  who 
had  erected  a  r^ular  furnace.  That  they  ran  altogether  upon  bloomeries  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  till  his  example  had  made  them  attmpt 
greater  works.  But  in  this  last  colony,  they  have  so  few  ships  to  carry  theh* 
Iron  to  Great  Britain,  that  they  must  be  content  to  make  it  only  for  their  own 
use,  and  must  be  obliged  to  manufacture  it  when  they  have  done.  That  he 
hoped  he  had  done  the  country  very  great  service  by  setting  so  good  an  ex- 
ample. That  the  four  furnaces  now  at  work  in  Virginia  circulated  a  great 
sum  of  money  for  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. That  they  took  oS*  a  great  number  of  hands  from  planthig  tobacco, 
and  em{doyed  them  in  works  that  produced  a  large  sum  xjf  money  in  Bt^^and 
to  the  persons  concerned,  whereby  the  country  Is  so  much  the  richer.  That 
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they  Ave  besides  a  considerable  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  because  it  lessens 
the  quantity  of  bar  iron  imported  from  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  [Denmark 
and  Muscovy,  which  used  to  be  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons  yearly, 
though  at  the  same  time  no  sow  iron  Is  ImpOTted  thither  tmm  any  country 
but  only  from  the  plantations.  For  most  trf*  this  bar  inn  they  do  not  oaly 
pay  sflver,  but  onr  frtends  in  the  Baltic  are  so  nice,  they  even  expect  to  be 
paid  all  in  crown  pieces.  On  the  c(mtrary,  all  tiie  iron  they  receive  from  the 
^antations,  they  pay  for  it  In  their  own  mannfoctures,  and  send  for  It  in  th^ 
own  shipt^ng.  Then  I  inquired  after  his  own  mines,  and  hoped,  as  he  was. 
the  first  that  engaged  In  this  great  undertaking,  that  he  had  brought  them  to 
the  most  perfection.  He  told  me  he  had  iron  in  several  parts  of  his  great 
tract  of  land,  consisting  of  forty-fire  thousaad  acres.  But  that  the  mine  he 
was  at  work  upon  was  thirteen  miles  below  Germanna.  That  his  ore  (which 
was  very  rich)  he  raised  a  mile  from  his  furnace,  and  was  obliged  to  cart  the 
iron,  when  It  was  made,  fifteen  miles  to  Massaponux,  a  plantation  he  Iiad 
upon  Rappahannock  river;  but  that  the  road  was  exceeding  good,  gently 
declining  all  the  way,  and  had  no  more  than  one  hill  to  go  up  in  the  whole 
journey.  For  this  reason  his  loaded  carts  went  it  in  a  day  wiUiout  difficulty. 
He  said  it  was  true  his  works  were  of  the  oldest  standing :  but  that  his  long 
absence  in  England,  and  the  wretched  management  of  Mr.  Greame,  whom  he 
had  entrusted  with  his  afialrs,  had  put  him  back  very  much.  T^at  what 
with  neglect  and  severity,  above  eighty  of  his  slaves  were  lost  while  he  was 
in  England,  and  most  of  hia  cattle  starved.  That  his  furnace  stood  still 
great  part  of  the  time,  and  all  his  plantations  ran  to  ruin.  That  indeed  he 
was  rightly  served  for  committing  his  aSean  to  the  care  of  a  mathematician, 
whose  thoughts  were  always  among  the  stars.  That  nerextiidess,  since  his 
return,  he  had  ai^died  himself  to  rectify  his  steward's  mistakes,  and  bring  his 
business  agiUn  into  order.  That  now  he  had  contrived  to  do  every  thing 
with  his  own  people,  except  r^ing  the  mine  and  running  the  iron,  by  whk^ 
he  had  contracted  his  expense  very  much.  Nay,  he  lielieved  that  by  his 
directions  he  could  bring  sensible  negroes  to  perform  those  parts  of  the  work 
tolerably  well.  But  at  the  same  time  he  gave  me  to  understand,  that  his 
furnace  had  done  no  great  feats  lately,  because  he  had  been  taken  up  hi 
building  an  air  furnace  at  Massaponux,  which  he  had  now  brought  to  per- 
fection, and  should  be  thereby  able  to  furnish  the  whole  country  with  all 
sorts  of  cast  iron,  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  ever  came  from  England.  I  told 
him  he  must  do  one  thing  more  to  have  a  full  vent  for  those  commodities,  he 
must  keep  a  shallop  running  into  all  the  sdvers,  to  carry  his  wares  home  to 
people's  own  doors.  And  if  he  would  do  ttiat  I  would  set  a  good  example, 
and  take  off  a  whole  ton  of  them.  Our  conversation  on  this  'subject  con- 
tinued till  dinner,  which  was  both  et^^t  and  [dcntifuL  The  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  the  ladies,  who  showed  me  one  <^  their  most  beautiful  walks. 
They  conducted  me  -through  a  shady  lane  to  the  landing,  and  by  the  way 
made  me  drink  some  very  fine  water  that  issued  from  a  marble  fountain,  and 
ran  Incessantly.  Just  t)ehind  it  was  a  covered  bench,  where  Miss  Tbel^ 
crften  sat  and  bewailed  her  virginity.  Thai  we  proceeded  to  the  river, 
whkih  is  the  soutii  branch  of  Raiq;)ahaBnock,  about  6Sty  yards  wide,  and  so 
rai^d  that  the  ferry  bofU  is  drawn  over  by  a  chain,  and  ther^»e  called  the 
Raiddan.  At  night  we  drank  prosperity  to  all  the  ccdcmel's  projects  in  a  bowl 
of  rack  punch,  and  tiien  retired  to  our  devotltnis. 

S9th.  Having  employed  about  two  hours  ui  reth-ement,  I  sallied  out  at  the 
first  simimons  to  breakhist,  where  our  conversation  with  the  ladies,  like  whip 
sillabub,  was  very  pretty,  but  had  nothing  in  it.  This  it  seems  was  Miss 
Theky's  birth  day,  upon  which  I  made  her  my  compliments,  and  wished  she 
mi^t  lire  twice  as  long  a  married  woman  as  she  had  lived  a  maid.  I  did 
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Bot  presume  to  {try  into  the  aeoret  oi  her  sge,  nor  was  she  forward  to  dis- 
dose  it,  for  this  humble  reason,  lest  I  should  think  her  wisdom  fell  short  of 
her  years.  She  contrived  to  make  this  day  of  her  birth  a  day  of  mourning, 
for  havhig  nothing  better  at  present  to  sat  her  affections  upon,  she  had  a  dog 
fhat  was  a  great  fovourite.  It  happened  that  very  morning  the  poor  cur  had 
done  something  very  uncleanly  upon  the  coloners  bed,  for  which  he  was  coa- 
demned  to  die.  However,  upon  her  entreaty,  she  got  him  a  reprieve ;  but 
was  so  concerned  that  so  much  severity  should  be  intended  on  her  birth  day, 
that  she  was  not  to  be  comforted ;  and  lest  such  another  accident  might  oust 
the  poor  cur  of  his  elergy,  she  protested  she  would  board  out  her  dog  at  a 
neighbour's  house,  where  she  hoped  he  would  be  more  kindly  treated.  Then 
the  eolonel  and  I  took  another  turn  in  the  garden,  to  discourse  farther  on  the 
subject  of  iron.  He  was  very  frank  in  communicating  all  his  dear-bought 
experience  to  me,  and  told  me  very  civilly  he  would  not  only  let  me  into  the 
whole  secret,  but  would  make  a  journey  to  James  river,  and  give  me  his 
fiiithful  opinion  of  all  my  conveniences.  For  his  part  he  wished  there  were 
many  more  iron  works  in  the  country,  provided  the  parties  concerned  would 
preserve  a  constant  harmony  among  themselves,  and  meet  and  consult  fre- 
quently, what  might  be  for  their  common  advantage.  By  this  they  might  t>e 
better  al^  to  manage  the  workmen,  and  reduce  their  wages  to  what  was 
just  and  reasonable.  After  this  frank  ^)eech,  he  b^an  to  explain  the  whde 
diarge  of  an  inm  work.  He  aaid,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  a  hundred 
n^oes  employed  hi  it,  and  those  upon  good  land  would  make  corn,  and 
raise  provirions  enough  to  support  themsdves  and  the  cattie,  and  do  every 
other  part  of  the  bu^ess.  That  the  furnace  might  be  built  for  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  made  ready  to  go  to  work,  if  I  went  the  nearest  way  to  do 
It,  especially  since  coming  after  so  many,  I  might  correct  their  errors  and 
avoid  their  miscarriages.  That  if  I  had  ore  and  wood  enough,  and  a  con- 
venient stream  of  water  to  set  the  furnace  upon,  having  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  water,  I  might  undertake  the  aflair  with  a  full  assurance  erf" 
success.  Provided  the  distance  of  carting  be  not  too  great,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly burdensome.  That  there  mtist  be  abundance  of  wheel  carriages,  shod 
with  iron,  and  several  teams  of  oxen,  provided  to  transport  the  wood  that  is 
to  be  coaled,  and  afterwards  the  coal  and  ore  to  the  furnace,  and  last  of  all 
the  sow  iron  to  the  nearest  water  carriage,  and  carry  back  limestone  and 
other  necessaries  from  thence  to  the  works ;  and  a  sloop  also  would  be  useful 
to  carry  the  iron  on  board  the  ships,  the  masters  not  being  always  in  the 
humour  to  fetch  it  Then  be  enumerated  the  people  that  were  to  be  hired, 
Tiz. :  a  founder,  a  mine-raiser,  a  collier,  a  stock-taker,  a  clerk,  a  smith,  a 
carpoiter,  a  wheelwright,  an^  several  carters.  That  these  altogether  win 
be  a  standUig  diarge  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  That  the 
amount  of  freight,  custom,  commission  and  other  charges  in  England,  comes 
to  twenty-seven  shiUkigs  a  ton.  But  that  the  merchjints  yearly  find  out 
means  to  inflame  the  account  with  new  articles,  as  tiiey  do  in  those  of  to- 
bacca  That,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  expenses  here  and  in  England  may 
be  computed  modestly  at  two  pounds  a  ton.  And  the  rest  that  the  iron  sells 
for  will  be  clear  gain,  to  pay  for  the  land  and  negroes,  which  it  is  to  tw  hc^ied 
will  be  three  poxmds  more  for  every  ton  that  is  sent  over.  As  this  account 
agreed  pretty  near  with  that  which  Mr.  Chlswell  had  given  me,  I  set  it  down 
(notwithstanding  it  may  seem  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing)  to  prove  that 
both  these  gentlemen  were  sincere  in  their  representations.  We  had  a  Mi- 
chaelmas goose  for  dinner,  of  Miss  Theky's  own  raishig,  who  was  now  good- 
natured  enough  to  forget  the  jeopardy  of  her  dog.  In  the  afternoon  we 
walked  in  a  meadow  by  the  river  side,  which  winds  in  the  form  of  a  liorse- 
shoc  about  Germanna,  making  it  a  peninsula,  containing  about  four  hundred 
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acres.  Rappahannock  forks  about  fonrteen  miles  below  this  place,  the  northern 
branch  being  the  larger,  and  consequently  must  he  the  river  that  bounds  my 
lord  Fair&x's  grant  of  the  Northern  Neck. 

30th.  The  sun  rose  clear  this  morning,  and  so  did  I,  and  finished  all  ny 
little  afiairs  by  breakfitst.  It  was  then  resolved  to  widt  on  the  ladies  on 
horseback,  since  the  bright  sun,  the  fine  air,  and  the  wholesome  exsrcise,  all 
invited  us  to  it  We  forded  the  river  a  little  above  the  ferry,  and  rode  six 
miles  up  the  neck  to  a  fine  level  piece  of  rich  land,  where  we  found  abont 
twenty  plants  of  ginseng,  with  the  scarlet  berries  growing  on  the  tc^  of  the 
nilddle*stalk.  The  root  of  this  is  of  wonderful  virtue  bi  many  cdMS,  par- 
ticalarly  to  raise  the  spirits  and  promote  perspbratlon,  wiMb  makes  it  a  8p» 
cific  in  colds  and  coughs.  The  colonal  compUmented  me  with  all  we  finmd, 
ta  return  for  my  telling  him  tlie  virtues  of  it  We  were  all  i^eased  to  find 
80  much  of  this  king  of  plants  so  near  the  colond's  habitation,  and  growing 
too  upon  his  own  land;  bnt  were,  however,  surprised  to  find  it  upon  level 
ground,  after  we  had  been  told  it  grew  only  upon  the  north  ^de  of  stimy 
mountains.  I  carried  home  this  treasure,  with  as  much  joy,  as  if  every  root 
had  been  a  graft  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  washed  and  dried  it  carefully.  This 
airing  made  us  as  hungry  as  so  many  hawks,  so  that  between  appetite  and 
a  very  good  dinner,  it  was  difficult  to  eat  like  a  philosopher.  In  the 
afternoon  the  ladies  walked  me  about  amongst  all  their  little  animals,  with 
which  they  amuse  themselves,  and  furnish  the  table ;  the  worst  of  it  is,  they 
are  so  tender-hearted,  they  shed  a  silent  tear  every  time  any  of  them  are 
killed.  At  night  the  colonel  and  I  quitted  the  threadbare  subject  of  iron; 
and  changed  the  i^ene  to  politics.  He  told  me  the  ministry  had  receded 
from  their  demand  upon  New  England,  to  raise  a  standing  salary  for  aQ 
succeeding  governors,  for  fear  some  curious  members  of  the  hoose  of  com- 
mons shotdd  inquire  how  the  money  was  disposed  of,  that  had  been  raised 
In  the  other  American  colonies  for  the  support  of  their  governors.  And 
particularly  what  becomes  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  paid  in  the  sugar 
colonies  fix  that  purpose.  That  duty  ^Hroduces  near  twenty  thousand  ponnds 
a  year,  bnt  bdng  remitted  into  the  exchequer,  not  one  of  the  West  India 
governors  is  ixdd  out  of  it;  but  they,  like  felcons,  are  let  loose  upon 
the  people,  who  are  comidalsant  enough  to  settle  other  revennsB  upon 
than,  to  tiie  great  Impovnlshbig  of  these  ccdonies.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  certain  the  money  ndeed  by  the  four  and  a  halfper  cent  monlders  away 
between  the  minister*s  fingers,  no  body  knows  how,  like  the  quitrents  of 
Virginia.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  instructions,  forlridding  all  govern- 
ors to  accept  of  any  presents  from  their  assemblies,  are  dispensed  wi^  in  the 
sugar  islands,  while  it  is  strictly  insisted  upon  every  where  else,  where  the  as- 
semblies were  so  wise  as  to  keep  their  revenues  among  themselves.  He  said 
further,  that  if  the  assembly  in  New  England  would  stand  bluff,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  be  forced  to  raise  money  against  their  will,  for  if  they 
should  direct  It  to  be  done  by  act  of  parliament,  which  they  have  threatened 
to  do,  (though  it  be  against  the  right  of  Englishmen  to  be  taxed,  but  by  their 
representatives,)  yet  they  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  put  sueh  en  act 
in  execution.  Then  the  colond  read  me  a  lecture  upon  tar,  affirming  that  it 
cannot  be  made  in  this  warm  climate,  after  the  manner  they  make  it  in  Swe- 
den and  Muscovy,  by  barking  the  tree  two  yards  from  the  ground,  whereby 
the  turpentine  descoids  all  into  the  stump  in  a  year's  time,  vhkh  in  then  split 
in  i^eces  In  order  for  the  kiln.  But  hae  the  sun  files  out  the  turpentine  In 
the  branches  of  tiie  tre^  vhea  the  leaves  are  dried,  and  hinders  ft  §nm 
descending.  Bat,  oa  the  contrary,  those  who  bum  tar  of  lightwood  fn  the 
cansKHi  way,  and  are  carefid  about  it,  make  as  good  as  that  wUch  cones 
ftom  the  east  country,  nor  will  it  bum  the  eordage  more  thaa  that  does. 
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Tbeo  w*  entered  upon  the  subject  of  hemp,  whleh  the  cdond  told  me  he 
never  could  raise  here  ihnn  fordgn  aeed,  but  at  last  sowed  the  seed  of  wild 
hemp,  (which  is  vary  common  In  the  upp^  parts  of  the  country)  and  that 
came  up  very  thick.  Th^  he  sent  about  five  hundred  pounds  it  to  Eng- 
landi  and  that  the  commisa(mers  of  the  navy,  after  a  fidl  trial  of  it,  reported 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  that  It  was  equal  in  goodness  to  tiie  best  that 
comes  from  Riga.  I  told  him  if  our  hemp  were  never  so  good,  It  would  not 
be  worth  the  making  here,  even  though  they  should  continue  the  bounty. 
And  my  reason  was,  because  labour  is  not  more  than  two  pence  a  day  in 
the  east  country  where  they  produce  hemp,  and  here  we  cannot  compute  it 
at  less  than  ten  pence,  which  being  five  times  as  much  as  their  labour,  and 
censtdering  besides,  that  oiu*  freight  is  three  times  as  dear  as  theirs,  the  price 
that  will  make  them  rich  will  ruin  us,  as  I  have  found  by  wofiil  experience. 
Besides,  if  the  king,  who  must  have  the  refusal,  buys  our  hemp,  the  navy  is 
so  long  in  paying  both  the  price  and  the  bounty,  that  we  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  cannot  afford  to  wait  so  long  for  it.  And  then  our  good  friends, 
the  merchants,  load  it  with  so  many  charges,  that  they  run  away  with  great 
part  of  the  profit  themselves.  Just  like  the  bald  eagle,  which  after  the  fish- 
ing hawk  has  been  at  great  pains  to  catch  a  fish,  pounces  upon  and  takes  it 
from  him.  Our  conversation  was  mterrupted  by  a  summons  to  supper,  for 
the  ladies,  to  show  their  power,  had  by  this  time  brought  us  tamely  to  go  to 
bed  with  our  bdUes  full,  though  we  both  at  first  declared  po^tively  against 
h.  So  very  pliable  a  thing  is  frail  man,  when  women  have  the  bending  of 
him. 

October  1st  Our  ladies  overslept  tbonsdves  this  morning,  so  that  we  did 
not  break  our  fast  till  ten.  We  drank  tea  made  of  the  leaves  of  ginseng, 
whidi  has  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  a  weaker  degree,  and  is  not  disagreeaUe. 
So  soon  as  we  could  force  our  inclinations  to  quit  the  ladies,  we  took  a  turn 
on  tlie  terrace  walk,  and  discoursed  upon  quite  a  new  subject  The  colcmel 
explained  to  me  the  difference  betwixt  the  galleons  and  the  flota,  which  very 
few  people  know.  The  galleons,  it  seems,  are  the  ships  which  bring  the  trea- 
sure and  other  rich  merchandise  to  Carthagena  from  Portob^,  to  which 
[dace  it  is  brought  over  land,  from  Panama  and  Peru.  And  the  flota  is  the 
squadron  that  brings  the  treasiu-e,  &c.,  from  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  which 
make  Up  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  Both  these  squadrons  rendezvous  at  the  Ha- 
vanna,  fl-om  hence  they  shoot  the  gulf  of  Florida,  in  then-  return  to  Old 
Spain.  That  this  important  port  of  the  Havanna  is  very  poorly  fortified, 
and  worse  garrisoned  and  provided,  for  which  reason  it  may  be  easily  taken. 
Besides,  both  the  galleons  and  flota,  being  confined  to  sail  through  the  gul( 
n^ht  be  intercepted  by  our  stationing  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  at  the  most 
convenient  of  the  Bahama  islands.  And  that  those  islands  are  of  vast  conr 
sequence  for  that  purpose.  He  told  me  also  that  the  asogue  ships  are  th^ 
th^  carry  quicksilver  to  Portobello  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  to  refine  the  sflvo*, 
and  that,  in  Spuiish,  azogue  signifies  qutekirilver.  Then  my  fiioid  unrid- 
dled to  me  the  great  mystery,  why  we  have  endured  all  the  late  insolences 
of  the  Spaniards  so  tamely.  The  asiento  contract,  and  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing a  ship  every  year  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  make  it  very  necessary 
for  the  South  Sea  Company  to  have  effects  of  great  value  m  that  part  of  the 
world.  Now  these  bemg  always  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  make  the 
directors  of  that  company  very  fearful  of  a  breach,  and  consequently  very 
generous  hi  their  offers  to  the  mmistry  to  prevent  it  For  fsar  these  worthy 
gentlemen  should  suffer,  the  English  squadron,  under  Admiral  Hosier,  lay 
idle  at  the  Bastimentos,  till  the  ships'  bottoms  were  eaten  out  by  the  worm,  and 
the  i^cers  and  men,  to  thp  number  <^  five  thousand,  died  Uks  rotten  she^ 
without  being  sufifered,  by  the  strictest  orders,  to  strike  one  stroke,  thoi^ 
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they  mlf^  have  taken  both  the  flota  and  gaUeons,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Ibvauma  into  tiie  bargain,  If  they  had  not  been  chtUned  up 
from  d^g  it  AU  tids  motoation,  our  peaceaMe  ministry  showed  even  at 
a  Ume  when  the  Spaniards  were  furiously  attacldng  Gibraltar,  and  talcing  all 
the  Eln^i^  ships  they  could,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  the  great  and 
everlastbg  reproach  of  the  British  nation.  That  some  of  the  ministry,  be- 
ing tired  out  with  the  clamours  of  the  merchants,  declared  their  opinion  for 
war,  and  while  they  entertained  those  sentiments  they  pitched  upon  him, 
CoL  Spotswood,  to  be  governor  of  Jamaica,  that  by  his  skill  and  experience 
in  the  art  military,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  execute  their  design  of 
taking  the  Havanna.  But  the  courage  of  these  worthy  patriots  soon  cooled, 
and  ^  arguments  used  by  the  South  Sea  directors,  persuaded  them  once 
again  into  more  pacific  measures.  When  the  scheme  was  dropped,  his 
government  of  Jamaica  was  dropped  at  the  same  time,  and  then  general 
Hunter  was  judged  fit  enough  to  rule  that  island  in  time  of  peace.  After 
this  the  colonel  endeavoured  to  convbice  me  that  he  came  fairly  by  his  [dace 
of  postmaster-general,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  some  evil  disposed 
persons  to  the  contrary.  The  case  was  this,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  had  formerly  had  that  post,  wrote  to  Col.  Spotswood,  in  England,  to 
&vour  him  with  liis  interest  to  get  it  restored  to  him.  BiU  the  colonel,  con- 
flidoing  wisely  that  charity  be^n  at  home,  instead  of  getthig  the  place  for 
Ifomlltcm,  secured  it  for  a  better  fiiend:  tiiough,  as  he  tells  the  story,  thf^ 
gentleman  was  absolute  refiised,  b^ore  he  spoke  the  least  good  wcvd  for 

Sd.  This  being  the  day  appointed  for  my  departure  from  hrace,  I  packed 
up  my  eflfects  in  good  time ;  but  the  ladies,  whose  dear  companies  we  were 
to  have  to  the  mines,  were  a  little  tedious  in  their  equipment  However, 
we  made  a  shift  to  get  into  the  coach  by  ten  o'clock ;  but  little  master,  who 
is  under  no  government,  would  by  all  means  go  on  horseback.  Before  we 
set  out  I  gave  Mr.  Russel  the  trouble  of  distributing  a  pistole  among  the 
servants,  of  which  I  fimcy  the  nurse  had  a  pretty  good  share,  being  no  small 
fovourite.  We  drove  over  a  fine  road  to  the  mines,  which  lie  thirteen  meap 
sured  miles  firom  the  Qermanpa,  each  mile  being  marked  distinctly  upon  the 
trees.  The  colonel  has  a  great  deal  of  land  in  his  mine  tract  exceedin^y 
barren,  and  the  growth  of  trees  upon  it  is  hardly  big  enough  for  coaling. 
However,  the  treasure  under  ground  makes  amends,  and  renders  it  worthy 
to  be  Ills  lady's  jointure.  We  lighted  at  the  mines,  which  area  mile  nearer  to 
Germanna  than  the  furnace.  They  raise  abimdance  of  ore  there,  great 
part  of  whk;h  is  very  rich.  We  saw  his  engineer  iAow  it  up  after  the  follow- 
ing manner.  He  drilled  a  hole  about  eightera  inches  deep,  humouring  the 
sltuatkm  of  the  min&  When  he  had  dried  it  with  a  rag  fostened  to  a  worn, 
he  chaj^ied  It  with  a  cartridge  cont^ning  four  ounces  of  powder,  including 
the  priming.  Then  he  rammed  the  hole  up  with  soft  stone  to  the  very  mouth ; 
after  that  he  pierced  throu^  all  with  an  iron  called  a  primer,  which  is  taper 
and  ends  in  a  sharp  point  Into  the  hole  the  primer  makes  the  priming  is 
put  which  ts  fired  by  a  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  saltpetre.  And 
this  bums  lefsurdy  enough,  it  seems,  to  give  time  for  the  persons  concerned 
to  retreat  out  of  harm's  way.  All  the  land  hereabouts  seems.paved  with 
iron  pre ;  so  that  there  seems  to  be  enough  to  feed  a  furnace  for  many  ages. 
From  hence  we  proceeded  to  the  furnace,  which  is  built  of  rough  stone, 
having  been  the  first  of  that  kind  erected  in  the  country.  It  had  not  blown 
for  several  moons,  the  colonel  Iiaving  taken  off  great  part  of  his  people  to 
carry  on  his  air  furnace  at  Masaaponux.  Here  the  wheel  tliat  carried  the 
bdfows  was  no  more  than  twenty  feet  diameter ;  but  was  an  over^iot  whed 
that  went  with  little  wator.  This  was  necessary  here,  because  wBta  la 
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something  scarce,  notwithstanding  It  Is  sui^Iied  by  two  streams,  tme  of 
which  Is  conveyeA  one  thonsand  and  nine  hundred  feet  tinrongh  wooden 
^pes,  and  tlie  other  sixty.  The  name  of  the  fomider  emplojred  at  present 
Is  one  Godfi^,  cf  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  whose  wa^  is  three  aliillings 
cuid  sixpence  per  ton  for  an  the  Iron  he  mns,  and  his  larovisiona  This  man 
told  me  that  the  best  wood  for  coaling  Is  red  oak.  He  complained  that  the 
colonel  starves  his  works  out  of  whimsicalness  and  frugality,  endeavouring 
to  do  every  thing  with  his  own  people,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  them 
off  upon  every  vagary  that  comes  into  his  head.  Here  the  coal  carts  dis- 
charge their  load  at  folding  doors,  made  at  the  bottom,  which  is  sooner  done, 
and  shatters  the  coal  less.  They  carry  uo  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
bushels.  The  colonel  advised  me  by  all  means  to  have  the  coal  made  on  the 
same  side  the  river  with  the  furnace,  not  only  to  avoid  the  charge  of  boat- 
ing and  bags,  but  likewise  to  avoid  breaking  of  the  coals,  and  making  them 
less  fit  for  use.  Having  picked  the  bones  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,  we  took 
leave  of  the  ladl^,  and  rode  together  about  five  miles,  where  the  roads  part^ 
ed.  The  colonel  took  that  to  Massaponux,  which  is  fifteen  miles  from  his 
furnace,  and  very  level,  and  I  that  to  Fredericksburg,  which  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty.  I  was  a  little  benighted,  and  should  not  have  seen  my  way, 
If  the  lightnhig,  which  flashed  continually  In  my  iace,  had  not  befriended  me, 
I  got  about  seven  o'clock  to  Col  Harry  Willis's,  a  little  moistened  with  the 
;  but  a  glass  of  good  wine  kept  my  pores  open,  and  {Hvrented  all  rheums 
and  defloxions  for  that  time. 

3d.  I  was  obliged  to  rise  early  here,  that  I  might  not  starve  my  landlord, 
wtaose  constitution  requfres  him  to  swallow  a  beef-steak  before  the  sun 
Messes  the  world  with  its  genial  rays.  However,  he  was  so  complaisant 
as  to  bear  the  gnawing  of  his  stomach,  till  eight  o'clock  for  my  sake.  CoL 
WaDer,  after  a  score  of  loud  hems  to  clear  his  throat,  broke  his  fiist  along 
with  ns.  When  this  necessary  affair  was  despatched.  Col.  Willis  walked  me 
about  his  town  of  Fredericksburg.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south 
shore  of  Rappahannock  river,  about  a  mile  below  the  fells.  Sloops  may 
come  up  and  lie  close  to  the  wharC  within  thirty  yards  of  the  public  ware- 
houses, which  are  built  In  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Just  by  the  wharf  is  a 
quarry  of  white  atone  that  is  very  soft  in  the  ground,  and  hardens  in  the  air, 
appearing  to  be  as  feir  and  fine  grained  as  that  of  Portland.  Besides  that, 
there  are  several  other  quarries  in  the  river  bank,  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  sufficient  to  build  a  large  city.  The  only  edifice  of  stone  yet  built  Is 
the  prison ;  the  walls  of  which  are  strong  enough  to  hold  Jack  Sheppard, 
if  he  had  been  transported  thither.  Though  this  be  a  commodious  and 
beaoUfiil  idtuation  for  a  town,  with  the  advantages  of  a  navigable  river,  and 
wholesome  air,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very  few.  Befddes  CoL  Willis,  who  Is 
tiie  top  man  the  places  there  are  only  one  merchant,  a  tsdlor,  a  smith  and 
an  CH-dlnary  keeper ;  though  I  must  not  forget  Mrs.  Leristone,  who  acts  here 
in  the  doable  capacity  of  a  doctress  and  co^  woman.  And  were  this  a 
popntoos  dty,  she  is  qualified  to  exercise  two  other  callings.  It  is  said  the 
court-house  and  the  church  are  going  to  be  built  here,  and  then  both  reli^on 
and  justice  will  help  to  enlarge  the  place.  Two  mUes  from  this  place  is  a 
spring  strongly  impregnated  with  alum,  and  so  is  the  earth  all  about  it 
This  water  does  wonders  for  those  that  are  afflicted  with  a  dropsy.  And  on 
the  other  side  the  river,  in  King  George  county,  twelve  miles  from  hence,  is 
another  spring  of  strong  steel  water,  as  good  as  that  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Not 
far  from  this  last  spring  are  England's  hron  mines,  called  so  from  the  chief  ma- 
nager of  them,  though  the  land  belongs  to  Mr.  Washington.  These  mines  are 
two  miles  firom  the  fiimace,  and  Mr.  Washington  raises  the  ore,  and  carts  it 
thither  for  twenty  shillings  the  ton  of  iron  that  it  yields.   The  fomace  Is  bniK 
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on  a  run,  which  discharges  Its  waters  into  Potomac.  And  when  the  Iron 
Is  cast,  tliey  cart  it  about  six  mUes  to  a  landing  on  that  river.  Besides  Mr. 
Washington  and  Mr.  England,  there  are  several  other  persons,  in  England, 
concerned  in  these  works.  Matters  are  very  well  managed  there,  and  no 
expense  is  spared  to  make  tiiepx  profitable,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
works  I  have  already  mentioned.  Mr.  England  can  neither  write  nor  read ; 
but  without  those  helps,  is  so  well  skilled  in  iron  works,  that  he  does  not  only 
carry  on  his  furnace,  but  has  likewise  the  chief  management  of  the  works 
at  Principla,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  they  have  also  erected  a  forge 
and  make  very  good  bar  iron.  Col.  Willis  had  built  a  flue  to  try  all  sorts 
of  ore  in,  which  was  contrived  after  the  following  manner.  It  was  built  of 
stone  four  feet  square  with  an  iron  grate  fixed  in  the  middle  of  it  for  the 
fire  to  lie  upon.  It  was  open  at  the  bottom,  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the 
air  1^}  to  the  grate.  Above  the  grate  was  another  opening  that  carried  the 
smoke  into  a  chimney.  This  makes  a  draught  upward,  and  the  fire  rarify- 
ing  the  air  bdow,  makes  another  draught  imdemeath,  which  causes  the 
fire  to  bum  very  fiercely,  and  melt  any  ore  in  the  crucibles  that  are  set 
upon  the  fire.  This  was  erected  by  a  mason  called  Taylor,  who  told  me 
he  built  the  furnace  at  Fredericksville,  and  came  in  for  that  purpose  at  tliree 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  to  be  paid  him  from  the  time  he  left  his  house 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  the  time  he  returned  thither  again,  unless  he  chose 
rather  to  remain  in  Virguiia  after  he  had  done  his  work.  It  happened  to  be 
court  day  here,  but  the  rain  hindered  all  but  the  most  quarrelsome  people 
firom  coming.  The  colonel  brought  three  of  his  brother  justices  to  dine  with 
us,  namely,  John  Taltfero,  major  Lightfoot,  and  captain  Green,  and  in  the 
evening  parson  Kenner  edified  us  with  his  company,  who  left  this  parish 
for  a  better,  without  any  regard  to  the  poor  souls  he  liad  half  saved,  of  the 
flock  tie  abandoned. 

4th.  The  sun  rising  very  bright,  invited  me  to  leave  this  infant  cityj 
accordingly,  about  texi,  I  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  timdlord,  and  persuaded 
parson  Kenner  to  be  my  guide  to  Massaponux,  lying  five  miles  off,  where  I 
had  agreed  to  meet  Col.  Spotswood.  We  arrived  there  about  twelve,  and 
found  it  a  very  tdeasant  and  commodious  plantation.  The  colond  receive^ 
us  wilfa  open  arms,  and  carried  us  cUrcctfy  to  his  air  fiimace,  which  is  a  very 
ingenious  and  profitable  contrivance.  The  use  of  it  is  to  melt  his  sow  iron, 
in  order  to  cast  it  into  sundry  utensils,  such  as  backs  for  chimneys,  andirons, 
fenders,  plates  for  hearths,  pots,  mortars,  rollers  for  gardeno^  skillets,  boxes 
for  cart  wheels;  and  many  other  things,  which,  one  with  another,  can  be 
afforded  at  twenty  shillings  a  ton,  and  delivered  at  people's  own  homes.  And, 
being  cast  from  the  sow  iron,  are  much  better  than  those  which  come  from 
England,  which  are  cast  immediately  from  the  ore  for  the  most  part  Mr. 
Flowry  is  the  artist  that  directed  the  building  of  this  ingenious  structm^. 
which  is  contrived  after  this  manner.  There  is  an  opening  atx>ut  a  foot 
square  for  the  fi«sh  air  to  pass  through  from  without.  This  leads  up  to  an 
iron  grate  that  holds  about  half  a  bushel  of  sea  coal,  and  is  about  six  feet 
higher  than  the  opening.  When  the  iire  is  kindled,  it  rarefies  the  air  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  very  strong  draught  from  without.  About  too  feet 
above  the  grate  is  a  hole  that  leads  into  a  kind  of  oven,  the  floor  of  which  is 
1^  delving  towards  the  mouth.  In  the  middle  of  this  oven,  on  one  side,  is 
another  hole  that  leads  into  the  funnel  of  a  chimney,  about  forty  feet  high. 
The  smoke  mounts  up  this  way,  drawing  the  flame  after  it  with  so  much 
force,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  it  melts  the  sows  of  iron  that  are  thrust  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  Uie  oven.  As  the  metal  melts  it  runs  towanis  tiie 
mouth  into  a  hollow  |dace,  out  of  wbteh  the  potter  lades  it  In  iron  ladles, 
ia  ordw  to  pour  it  into  the  several  moulds  just  by.   The  mouth  of  the  oven 
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is  stopped  close  with  a  moveable  stone  shutter,  which  he  remoTes  so  soon 
as  he  perceives,  through  the  peep  holes,  that  the  iron  is  melted.  The  inside 
of  the  oven  is  lined  with  soft  bricks,  made  of  Sturbridge  or  Windsor  clay, 
because  no  other  will  endure  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire.  And  over  the 
floor  of  the  oven  they  strew  sand  taken  firom  the  land,  and  not  from  the 
water  side.  This  sand  will  melt  the  second  heat  here,  but  that  which  they 
use  in  England  will  bear  the  fire  four  or  five  times.  The  potter  is  also 
obliged  to  plaster  over  his  ladles  with  the  same  sand  moistened,  to  save 
them  from  melting.  Here  are  two  of  these  air  furnaces  in  one  room,  that 
so  in  case  one  wants  repetir,  the  other  may  work,  they  being  exactly  of  the 
same  structure.  The  chimneys  and  other  outside  work  of  this  buUdiuy^  are 
of  free-stone,  raised  near  a  mile  off,  on  the  col<Hiel*8  own  land.  And  were 
built  by  his  servant,  whose  name  is  Kerby,  a  very  complete  workman.  This 
man  disdains  to  do  any  thing  of  rough  work,  even  where  neat  is  not  requhred, 
lest  any  one  might  say  hereafter,  Kerby  did  it  The  potter  was  so  com- 
plaisant as  to  show  me  the  whole  process,  for  which  I  paid  him  and  the  other 
workmen  my  respects  in  the  most  agreeable  way.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  the  framing  of  the  moulds,  wherein  they  cast  the  several 
utensils,  but  without  breaking  them  to  pieces,  I  found  there  was  no  bemg  let 
into  that  secret.  The  flakes  of  iron  that  fall  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  are 
called  geets,  which  are  melted  over  again.  The  colonel  told  me,  in  my  ear, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Gary,  in  England,  was  concerned  with  him,  both  in  this  and 
his  other  uron  works,  not  only  to  help  support  the  charge,  but  also  to  make 
friends  to  the  undertaking  at  home.  His  honour  has  settled  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Greame,  here  as  postmaster,  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  to  reward 
him  for  having  ruined  his  estate  while  he  was  absent  Just  by  the  idr  fur- 
nace stands  a  very  substantial  whar(  close  to  which  any  vessel  may  ride  in 
safety.  After  satisfying  our  eyea  with  all  these  f^hts,  we  sati^Bed  our 
stonuu^s  with  a  sirloin  of  beef,  and  then  the  parson  and  I  took  leave  of  the 
colonel  and  left  our  blessing  upon  all  his  wwks.  We  took  oar  way  Snm 
thence  to  mqjor  Woodford's,  seven  miles  ofi^  who  lives  upon  a  hi^  hill  that 
affords  an  extended  prospect  On  which  account  it  is  dignlfi^  with  the 
name  of  Windsor.  There  we  found  Rachel  Cocke,  who  stayed  with  her  sister 
some  time,  that  she  might  not  lose  the  use  of  her  tongue  in  this  lonely  {dace. 
We  were  received  graciously,  and  the  evenhig  was  spent  in  talking  and 
topbig,  and  then  the  parson  and  I  were  conducted  to  the  same  apartment, 
the  house  being  not  yet  finished, 

5th.  The  parson  slept  very  peaceably,  and  gave  me  no  disturbance,  so  I 
rose  fresh  in  the  morning,  and  did  credit  to  the  air  by  eating  a  hearty  break- 
fast Then  major  Woodford  carried  me  to  the  house  where  he  cuts  tobacco. 
He  manufoctures  about  sixty  hogsheads  yearly,  for  which  he  gets  after  the 
rate  of  eleven  pence  a  pound,  and  pays  himself  liberally  for  his  trouble.  The 
tobacco  he  cuts  Is  long  green,  which,  accordmg  to  its  name,  bears  a  very 
long  lea(  and  consequently  each  plant  is.heavier  than  common  sweet-scented 
or  Townsend  tobacco.  The  worst  of  it  is  the  veins  of  the  leaf  are  very  large, 
so  that  it  loses  its  weight  a  good  deal  by  stemmtog.  This  kind  of  tobacco 
is  much  the  &shion  in  these  parts,  and  Jonattum  Forward  (who  has  great 
interest  here)  gives  a  good  price  for  it  This  sort  the  major  ciUs  up,  and 
has  a  man  that  performs  it  very  handily.  The  tobacco  ia  riemmed  dean  In 
the  first  {dace,  and  then  laid  straight  in  a  box,  and  pressed  down  hard  by  a 
press  that  goes  with  a  nut  This  box  is  shoved  forward  towards  the  knife 
by  a  screw,  receiving  its  motton  from  a  treadle,  that  the  engineer  sets  a-gmng 
with  bis  foot  Each  motion  pushes  the  box  the  exact  length  which  the  to- 
bacco ought  to  be  of;  according  to  the  sa£fron  or  oblong  cut,  which  it  seems 
yields  one  penny  in  a  pound  more  at  London  than  the  square  cut,  though 
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at  Bristol  thef  are  both  of  equal  price  The  man  strikes  down  the  knife 
once  at  every  motion  of  the  screw,  so  that  his  hand  and  foot  keep  exact 
pace  with  each  other.  After  the  tobacco  is  cut  in  tlus  manner,  it  is  sifted 
first  through  a  sand  riddle,  and  then  through  a  dust  riddle,  till  it  is  perfectly 
clew.  Tlien  it  is  put  into  a  ti^t  hc^sbead,  and  pressed  tmder  the  nut,  tiU 
it  weighs  about  a  thousand  net  One  man  performs  all  the  work  after  the 
tobacco  is  stemmed,  so  that  the  charge  heaxs  no  proportion  to  the  profit 
One  conaderable  benefit  from  planting  long  green  tobacco  is,  that  it  is  much 
harder,  and  less  subject  to  fire  tiian  other  sweet  scented,  though  it  smells  not 
altogether  so  fragrant  I  surprised  Mrs.  Woodfcnrd  in  her  housewifery  in  the 
meat-house,  at  which  she  blushed  as  if  it  had  been  a  sin.  We  all  walked  about 
a  mile  in  the  woods,  where  I  sbow^  them  several  usdid  (dants,  and  exidained 
the  virtues  of  than.  This  exercise,  and  the  fine  air  we  breathed  in,  8hiup»ed 
our  aiqpetites  so  much  that  we  had  no  mercy  on  a  rib  of  beef  that  came  attoid- 
ed  wiU)  several  other  good  things  at  dinner.  In  the  afternoon,  we  tempted  all 
the  fiunily  to  go  along  with  us  to  nu^or  Ben.  Robhiscm's,  who  lives  on  a  high  hill, 
called  Moon's  Mount,  about  five  miles  oS.  On  the  road  we  came  to  an  eminence 
from  whence  we  had  a  plain  view  of  the  mountains,  whi<^  seemed  to  be  no 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  us,  in  a  straight  line,  though,  to  go  by  the  road,  it 
was  near  double  that  distance.  The  sun  had  just  time  to  light  us  to  our  jour- 
ney's end,  and  the  major  received  us  with  liis  usual  good  humour.  He  has  a 
very  industrious  wife,  who  has  kept  him  from  sinking  by  the  weight  of  gam- 
ing and  idleness.  But  iie  is  now  reformed  from  those  ruinous  qualities,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  clerk's  place,  in  a  quarrelsome  county,  will  soon  he  able  to 
clear  his  old'scores.  We  drank  exceeding  good  cider  here,  the  juice  of  the 
white  apple,  which  made  us  talkative  till  ten  o'cloclc,  and  then  I  was  conduct- 
ed to  a  bed-chamber,  where  there  was  neither  chair  nor  table ;  however,  I 
slept  sound,  and  waked  with  strong  tokens  of  health  m  the  morning. 

6th.  When  I  got  up  about  sunrise,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  f<^  had  cov- 
ered this  high  hiil ;  but  there  is  a  marsh  on  the  other  side  the  river  that  sends 
its  filthy  exhalation  up  to  the  clouds.  On  the  twrders  of  that  morass  lives 
Mr.  Lomax,  a  situation  fit  only  for  frogs  apd  otters.  After  fortifying  myself 
with  toast  and  cider,  and  sweetening  my  lips  with  saluting  the  lady,  I  took 
leave,  and  the  two  miyors  conducted  me  about  four  miles  aa  my  way,  as  &t 
as  the  church.  After  that,  Ben.  BoUnson  ordered  his  East  Indian  to  conduct 
me  to  Col.  Martin's.  In  about  ten  miles,*  we  reached  Caroline  court>houB^ 
where  CoL  Armstead  and  CoL  Will.  Beverley,  have  each  of  them  erected  an 
ordinary,  well  supplied  with  wine  and  other  polite  liquors,  for  tbe  worshipfid 
besich.  Be^des  these,  there  is  a  rum  ordinary  for  persons  of  a  more  vulgar 
taste.  Such  liberal  supplies  of  strong  drink  often  make  Justice  nod,  and  drop 
the  scales  out  of  tier  hands.  Kight  miles  beyond  the  ordinary,  I  arrived  at 
Col.  Martin's,  who  received  me  with  more  gravity  than  I  expected.  But, 
upon  inquiry,  his  lady  was  alck,  which  had  lengthened  his  fece  and  gave  him 
a  very  mournful  air.  I  found  hun  in  his  night-cap  and  banian,  which  is  his 
ordinary  dress  in  that  reUred  part  of  the  country.  Poorer  land  I  never  saw 
than  what  be  lives  upon ;  but  the  wholesomeoeas  of  the  air,  and  the  good- 
ness  of  the  roads,  make  some  amends.  In  a  clear  day  the  mountains .  may 
be  seen  from  hence,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  only  rarity  of  the  place.  At  my 
first  arrival,  the  colonel  saluted  me  with  a  glass  of  good  Canary,  and  soon  after 
fiiied  my  belly  with  good  mutt<m  and  oaolifiowera.  Two  people  were  as 
indifferent  company  as  a  man  and  his  wife,  without  a  little  inspiration  from 
the  bottle ;  and  then  we  were  forced  to  go  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  help 
out  our  conversation.  There,  it  seems,  the  colonel  had  an  elder  brother,  a  phy- 
sician, who  tlureatens  him  with  an  estate  some  time  or  another;  though  pos- 
sibly it  might  come  to  bim  tfoooer  if  the  jniccesBion  depended  on  the  death  of 
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one  of  bis  patients.  By  eight  o'clock  at  night  we  had  no  more  to  say,  and  I 
gaped  wide  as  a  signal  fin*  retiring,  whoeupon  I  was  conducted  to  a  dean 
lodging,  where  I  would  have  been  glad  to  exdumge  one  trf*  the  beds  for  a 
diinm^. 

7th.  This  morning  Mra  Martin  was  worse,  so  that  there  wore  no  hi^ws 
seeing  how  much  stie  was  altered.  Nor  was  this  all,  but  the  indispositi(Hi  of 
his  consort  made  the  colcmd  intcdoably  grave  and  thongfatftal.  I  prudently  ate 
a  meat  break&st,  to  ^ve  me  spirits  for  a  long  journey,  and  a  long  fiist  My 
landlord  was  so  good  as  to  send  his  servant  along  with  me,  to  guide  me 
through  all  the  turnings  of  a  difficult  way.  In  about  four  miles  we  crossed 
MattaponI  river  at  Norman*s  ford,  and  then  slanted  down  to  King  William 
county  road.  We  kept  along  that  for  about  twelve  miles,  as  &r  as  the  new 
brick  church.  After  that  I  took  a  blind  path,  that  carried  me  to  several  of 
Col.  Jones's  quarters,  which  Iwrder  upon  my  o*n.  The  colonel's  overseers 
were  all  abroad,  which  made  me  fearful  I  should  find  mine  as  idle  as  they. 
But  I  was  mistaken,  for  when  I  came  to  Qravel  Hall,  the  first  of  my  planta- 
tions hi  King  William,  I  found  William  Snead  (that  looks  after  three  of  th«n) 
very  honestly  at>out  his  bumneas.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  my  people  all 
well,  and  my  business  in  good  forwardness.  I  visited  all  the  five  quarters  on 
that  side,  which  ap^t  so  much  of  my  time,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  see  any  at 
those  on  the  other  side  the  river;  though  I  discoursed  Thomas  Tinsley, 
one  of  the  overseers,  who  informed  me  how  matters  went  In  the  evexdng 
Tiaaiey  omducted  me  to  Mrs.  Sym's  house,  where  I  lnt«ided  to  take  up  my 
quarts  This  lady,  at  first  suspecting  I  was  some  lover,  put  on  a  gniTtty 
that  becomes  a  weed;  but  so  aotm  as  she  teamed  who  I  was,  bright«aed  up 
Into  an  unusual  cheofiilness  and  serenity.  She  was  a  portly,  tiandsome  dame, 
of  the  fiunDy  cS  Esau,  and  seemed  not  to  |dne  too  much  for  tlie  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  of  the  fiunify  of  the  Saracens.  He  toft  a  son  by  her,  who  has  an 
the  strong  features  ofhis  sire,  not  sc^t^ed  in  ttie  least  by  any  of  hers,  so  that  the 
most  mi^cious  of  her  neighbours  cannot  bring  his  Intimacy  in  question,  not 
even  the  parson's  wife,  whose  unruly  tongue,  they  say,  does  not  spare  even  the 
reverend  doctor,  her  husband.  This  widow  Is  a  person  of  a  lively  and  cheer- 
ful conversation,  with  much  less  reserve  than  most  of  her  countrywomen. 
It  becomes  her  very  well,  and  sets  off  her  other  agreeable  qualities  to  advan- 
tage. We  tossed  off  a  bottie  of  honest  Port,  which  we  relished  with  a  broil- 
ed chicken.  At  nine  I  retired  to  my  devotions,  and  then  dept  so  sound  that 
fency  itself  was  atu[^Bed,  dse  I  should  have  dreamed  of  my  moat  ohUgfng 
landlady. 

8th.  I  mdstraed  my  day  with  a  quart  <^  milk  and  tea,  which  Ifonnd  alto, 
gether  as  great  a  help  to  discourse  as  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  courte> 
ous  widow  invited  me  to  rest  myself  there  that  good  day,  and  go  to  church 
with  bee,  but  I  excused  mysd(  by  tdling  her  she  woukl  certainly  apcH  my 
devotion.  Tbm  she  dvlDy  entreated  me  to  make  her  house  my  borne  when- 
ever I  virited  my  jitentationa,  wUch  made  me  bow  low,  and  thank  her  very 
ktauDy.  Ftom  ttience  I  crossed  over  to  Shaoooe*s,  and  took  Thomas  Tins* 
toy  for  my  guide,  finding  the  distance  about  fifteen  miles.  I  found  every 
body  weD  at  the  F&lls,  blessed  be  God,  though  the  bloody  flux  raged  pre^ 
ty  much  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bocte  had  leeetved  a  tetter  the  day 
before  fium  Mrs.  Byrd,  giving  an  account  of  great  desolatkm  made  to  our 
neighbourhood,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lightibot,  Mrs.  Soan,  Capt  0«rald  and 
Ck)l  Henry  Harrison.  Findbig  the  flux  had  been  so  fittal,  I  desired  Mr. 
Booker  to  make  use  of  the  following  remedy.  In  case  it  should  come  amongst 
my  people.  To  let  them  blood  immedlatdy  at>out  dght  ounces;  the 
next  day  to  give  Ihcm  a  dose  oi  Indian  {diysic,  and  to  repeat  the  vtnnit 
again  the  day  ftdlowing,  unless  the  sympboau  abated.  In  the  mean  tim^ 
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th^  should  eat  nothing  but  diicken  broth,  and  poached  e^fi,  and  drink 
nothing  but  a  quarter  of  a  of  milk  boiled  with  a  qnait  of  water,  and 
medicated  with  a  tittle  mullein  root,  or  that  of  the  {xlckly  peer,  to  reatore  the 
mucus  of  the  bowds,  and  heal  the  excoriatkm.  At  the  same  time,  I  orders 
ed  him  to  communicate  this  method  to  all  the  poor  neighbours,  and  e8pecial> 
ly  to  my  overseers,  with  8tii(^OTd«rs  to  use  it  fm  the  first  ai^earanoe  of  that 
distemper,  because  in  that,  and  all  other  sharp  diseases,  ddajrs  are  very 
dangerous.  I  also  Instmcted  Mr.  Booker  In  the  w«qr  I  had  learned  of  Mow^ 
ing  up  the  rocks,  which  were  now  drilled  pretty  full  of  holes,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  put  it  in  execution.  After  discoursing  seriously  wUh  the  fiUhex 
about  my  affitirs,  I  joked  with  the  daughter  In  the  evening,  and  about  d^t 
retired  to  my  castle,  and  recollected  all  the  follies  of  the  day,  the  little  I 
had  learned,  and  the  still  less  good  I  had  done. 

9th.  My  long  absence  made  me  long  for  the  domestic  deU^ts  of  my  own 
fiunily,  for  the  smiles  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  the  [HBtUe  of  my  inno- 
cent children.  As  soon  as  I  sallied  out  of  my  castle,  I  understood  that 
Col.  Carter's  Sam  was  come,  by  his  master's  leave,  to  show  my  people  bow  to 
blow  up  the  rocks  In  the  cuiaL  He  pretended  to  great  skill  in  that  matter, 
but  performed  very  little,  which  however  might  be  the  effect  of  idleness 
rather  than  Ignorance.  He  came  upon  one  of  my  horses,  which  he  tied  to  a 
tree  at  Shacco's,  where  the  poor  animal  kept  a  &8t  of  a  ni|^t  and  a  day. 
Though  this  fellow  worked  very  little  at  the  rocks,  yet  my  man,  Argahis,  stole 
his  trade,  and  performed  as  well  as  he.  For  this  good  turn,  I  ordered  Mr. 
Samuel  half  a  pistole,  all  which  he  laid  out  with  a  New  Bn^and  man  for 
rum,  and  made  my  weaver  and  qdnnlng  woman,  who  has  the  happiness 
to  be  called  his  wife,  ezceedini^y  drunk.  To  punish  the  TBZlet  for  all  these 
pranks^  I  cnrdered  him  to  be  banbhed  from  thence  for  ever,  under  tin  penalty 
of  being  whlJnKd  home,  frran  ccmstaUe  to  constaUe,  if  he  preswDed  to 
come  a^dn.  I  left  my  memoranda  with  Mr.  Bo(dces*  of  every  thing  I  ot> 
dered  to  be  dcoie,  and  mounted  my  horse  about  ten,  and  in  little  more  rracb- 
ed  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  crossed  over  to  CdL  Carter's.  H^  Utean  Indus- 
trious person,  was  gone  to  oversee  his  overseers  at  North  Wales,  but  his 
lady  was  at  home,  and  kept  me  till  supper  time  before  we  went  to  dinner. 
As  soon  as  I  had  done  justice  to  my  stomach,  I  made  my  honours  to  the 
good  humoured  little  feiry,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  home,  where  I  bad 
the  great  satlsfitction  to  find  all  that  was  dearest  to  me  in  good  health,  nor 
had  any  disaster  happoied  in  the  family,  since  I  went  away.  Some  of  the 
neighbours  had  worm  fevers,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  Uoo^  flux;  but, 
blessed  be  God!  their  distempers  gave  way  to  proper  lemediea 
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